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The Chaplain, Rev. ZeBarney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, who dost ever lead us through life’s chang- 
ing seasons that we may be.partakers of Thine eternity; blot 
out, we beseech Thee, as a night mist our iniquities of yester- 
year and scatter our sins as a morning cloud. 

Turn the heart of this Nation unto Thee and lift Thy peo- 
ple above all mistrust into the realm of faith, that shall 
make real the things of God, hope that shall overcome all 
anxious fears, and love that shall endure each changing 
scene. 

For the days that lie ahead, we ask that we may have 
health enough to make our work a pleasure, wealth com- 
mensurate with our needs, strength sufficient to master our 
difficulties, patience that shall never weary in well-doing, 
charity that shall find good in every man, and cheerfulness 
that shall make others glad; for so shall we be likest Him, 
who is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the 
proceedings of Friday, December 30, 1932, when, on request 
of Mr. Fess and by unanimous consent, the further reading 
was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 13872) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1934, and for other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


SENATOR FROM FLORIDA 


Mr. TRAMMELL presented the credentials of Duncan U. 
FLETCHER, chosen a Senator from the State of Florida for 
the term commencing March 4, 1933, which were read and 
ordered to be placed on file, as follows: 


STATE OF FLORIDA, EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
December 17, 1932. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

Thħis is to certify that on the 8th day of November, 1932, DUNCAN 
U. FLETCHER was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Florida a Senator from said State to represent said State in 
the Senate of the United States for the term of six years, begin- 
ning on the 4th day of March, 1933. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, Doyle E. Carlton, and our 
seal hereto affixed at , this 17th day of December, A. D. 
1932. 


Doytz E. CARLTON, Governor. 


R. A. Gray, 
Secretary of State. 


STATE or FLORIDA, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, R. A. Gray, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do hereby 
certify that Duncan U. FLETCHER, at the general election held on 
the 8th day of November, A. D. 1932, was elected United States 
Senator from the State of Florida, having received the highest 
number of votes for said office at said election. 

The whole number of votes cast for said office at said election 
was 205,109, of which DUNCAN U. FLETCHER received 204,651 votes, 
Fred Watts received 2 votes, and W. F. Cleveland received 1 vote, 
as shown by the election returns on file in this office. 
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By the governor: 
[SEaL.] 


Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida 
at Tallahassee, the capital, this the 17th day of December, A. D. 


1932. 
[sEat.] R. A. Gray, 
Secretary of State. 


SENATOR FROM NEVADA 


Mr. PITTMAN presented the credentials of Patrick A. 
McCarran, chosen a Senator from the State of Nevada for 
the term commencing on the 4th day of March, 1933, which 
were read and ordered to be placed on file, as follows: 


STATE or NEVADA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that at a general election held in the State 
of Nevada on Tuesday, the 8th day of November, 1932, PATRICK 
A. McCarran was duly elected by the qualified electors of the 
State of Nevada a Senator from said State to represent said 
State in the Senate of the United States for the term of six 
years, beginning on the 4th day of March, 1933, having received 
the highest number of votes cast for said office at said election, 
as appears by the certificate of the duly constituted and quali- 
fied board of canvassers, now on file in the office of the secretary 
of state, at Carson City, Nev. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, F. B. Balzar, and our 
seal hereto affixed at Carson City, this 30th day of December, 
A. D. 1932. 

F. B. BALZan, Governor. 

By the governor: 

[SEat.] W. G. GREATHOUSE, 

Secretary of State. 


SENATOR FROM IDAHO 


Mr. BORAH presented the credentials of James P. POPE, 
chosen a Senator from the State of Idaho for the term 
commencing on the 4th day of March, 1933, which were read 
and ordered to be placed on file, as follows: 


STATE or IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 8th day of November, 1932, 
JAMES P. Pope was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the 
State of Idaho a Senator from said State to represent said State 
in the Senate of the United States for the term of six years, 
beginning on the 4th day of March, 1933. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, C. Ben Ross, and our 
seal hereto affixed at Boise, this 7th day of December, A. D. 
1932. 

C. Ben Ross, Governor. 


FRED E. LUKENS, 
Secretary of State. 


SENATOR FROM IOWA 


Mr. DICKINSON presented the credentials of Louis 
Murpxy, chosen a Senator from the State of Iowa for the 
term commencing on the 4th day of March, 1933, which 
were read and ordered to be placed on file, as follows: 


STATE or Iowa, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 8th day of November, 1932, Louis 
Munr Rx was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of 
Iowa a Senator from said State to represent said State in the 
Senate of the United States for the term of six years, beginning 
on the 4th day of March, 1933. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, Dan W. Turner, and our 
seal hereto affixed at Des Moines, this 16th day of December, in 
the year of our Lord 1932. 


By the governor: 
[SEAL.] 


Dan W. TURNER, Governor. 
By the governor: 


[SEAL.] C. C. GrEENWALT, 


Secretary of State. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED 
The bill (H. R. 13872) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
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30, 1934, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


THE SHIPPING BOARD AND AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address by T. V. O'Connor, 
chairman of the United States Shipping Board, on the sub- 
ject of the United States Shipping Board and the American 
Merchant Marine. The address is quite pertinent at this 
time. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Sensing the need of developing a naval auxiliary and a mer- 
chant marine to meet the requirements of our commerce, the 
Congress created the United States Shipping Board by an act 
passed September 7, 1916. The agency thus brought into being 
was charged with this duty and was also given power of regula- 
tion over common carriers by water in American interstate and 
foreign commerce. The board was further empowered to organize 
such corporations as might be needed to purchase, construct, 
lease, charter, maintain, operate, and sell merchant vessels. 

Our entry into the war created an unprecedented demand for 
merchant ships and the full force of the obligation to supply 
them was thrust upon the new agency. The board formed 
a subsidiary corporation in April, 1917—the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation—all of the stock of which is 
owned by the United States through the board. To this organiza- 
tion was delegated all powers possible under the act of 1916, 
subject to the supervision of the parent organization. In order 
to meet the demand for ships every national resource which could 
be called upon was brought into play. Even foreign shipyards, 
which could be prevailed upon to build, were enlisted. The 
result of this gigantic program was to bring into being 2,314 new 
vessels of all types, constructed under the supervision of the 
board. In addition, interned enemy vessels were seized, others 
were chartered, commandeered, purchased, or requisitioned. All 
told, the board, at one time or another, has owned 2,546 vessels 
of 14,703,717 deadweight tons. Its active vessels comprised the 
largest fleet ever assembled under a single operating agency. 

The most inadequate of facilities existed for this great con- 
struction program. The board was forced to embark on a cam- 
paign of building to bring the country’s shipyards up to the need. 
It thus became the owner in whole or in part of 71 shipyards, 
repair yards, machine shops, and other industrial plants connected 
with shipbuilding. Floating dry docks, graving docks, and marine 
railways needed for the care of the fleet and constructed by the 
board totaled 16. These huge industrial operations required the 
assembly of thousands of workers in communities unable to shelter 
and otherwise accommodate them. Housing projects were com- 
pleted in 30 communities, and transportation facilities had to be 
supplied in 21 of these. 

The signing of the armistice ushered in the period of liquida- 
tion. Where practical from an economic vie int, construction 
contracts were canceled and expansion activities curtailed or 
eliminated in every direction. The Shipping Board, in common 
with every other governmental and private agency, entered the 
market with its surplus properties for sale but with a viewpoint 
which made it unique among the selling agencies. It had in mind 
the original purpose of its formation to encourage, develop, and 
create a * * + merchant marine to meet the requirements of 
the commerce of the United States.” Its policy was to replace 
Government ownership and operation with private initiative and 
responsibility. In the war-built tonnage, unsatisfactory as much 
of it was for commercial operation, there existed the nucleus for 
a merchant fleet such as the Nation would require to return it 
to the position it had relinquished some 75 years before. All 
suitable vessels were reserved for this purpose. 

The merchant marine act of 1920 reaffirmed and strengthened 
the original and primary purpose of the legislation of 1916, and 
the board undertook its second phase of activity—the responsi- 
bility for developing a permanent American merchant marine 
under private enterprise. 

During the postwar years the nations of the world, in readjust- 
ing themselves to the conditions of peace and repairing an inter- 
national trade which had been almost destroyed by the ravages 
of war, made great demands on the existing merchant tonnage. 
Our Government-owned tonnage was profitably employed in the 
carrying trades but in a fashion having little regard to essential 
trade routes. The fact was that our rapidly expanding foreign 
commerce, for which our ships may claim a creditable part, was 
a new business. The extent of our widened markets and the ave- 
nues of American foreign trade were not definitely known. The 
board conducted the most comprehensive survey of American for- 
eign trade undertaken up to that time, with the result that the 
pertinent facts upon which to establish sound shipping services 
were made available. At one time, the Shipping Board had in 
operation 379 general cargo services to foreign ports. There were 
283 from Atlantic ports, 69 from the Gulf and 27 from the Pacific 
coast. Loose services were banded into lines, sailings curtailed or 
expanded, and consolidations effected which gave the country its 
first comprehensive network of ocean services to world trade 
centers. Duplications and overlapping. were further e j 
the number of operating units brought down to 75 and later 


to 38. The plan put American ships on regular runs to foreign 
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ports, some of which had not seen cargo liner service under the 
American flag in several generations. 

The Government was in the shipping business as a commercial 
operator on a greater scale than had ever before been attempted. 
The American business world was incapable of absorbing this 
great industry, and capital was wary of venturing into it. No 
adequate private organizations were available. Experienced per- 
sonnel necessary for private operation, from executives to mess 
boys, was practically nonexistent. The board had no recourse but 
to overcome the lack of practical knowledge and experience by 
supplying the means by which they could be obtained—to give 
RERA business ingenuity and talent access to the tools of 

e e. 

Private companies were formed and the board turned its estab- 
lished lines over to them as its operating agents. The board met 
all operating expenses and exercised close supervision over the 
managers’ activities. Gradually these new companies gained in 
experience, strengthened their organizations at home and abroad, 
and came to be recognized as factors in their respective trades. 
Negotiations for the outright sale of lines to some of the suc- 
cessful companies came as a matter of course. Sales were con- 
cluded by offering the ships at prices below the market in return 
for a guarantee of continued operation over a period of years. 

A total of 362 vessels was sold previous to the enactment of 
the merchant marine act of 1920. Since that time 1,645 vessels 
and 5 dry docks have been sold. At the beginning of this fiscal 
year the Shipping Board fleet comprised 357 vessels, of which 
336 were cargo ships, 10 refrigerator ships, 4 combination passen- 
ger and cargo ships, and 7 harbor tugs. Of the cargo ships, 96 
were in active operation on regular liner service and 240 were in 
the laid-up fleet. One hundred and twenty-four of the cargo 
vessels in lay-up have been undocumented and will be sold for 
9 This will reduce the Government- owned fleet to 233 
vessels, 

Twenty-four lines established by the board are operating in the 
overseas trade. All but five of these are under private manage- 
ment. Four of the five lines remaining under board ownership 
are in process of sale. 

Handicaps under which our merchant marine labored in compe- 
tition with cheaper built foreign tonnage and lower paid foreign 
personnel were offset by the assistance given shipping by the mer- 
chant marine act of 1928. Under this legislation the Government 
afforded more liberal assistance in financing construction of new 
tonnage and reconditioning or rebuilding suitable vessels already in 
existence. This act is responsible for the construction of 42 vessels 
of the most modern type, aggregating 463,000 gross tons. In addi- 
tion, 39 vessels of 263,000 gross tons have been reconditioned or 
rebuilt. The total tonnage involved exceeds that of the pre-war 
United States foreign-trading merchant fleet. In 1913 United 
States ship tonnage in the international sea-borne carrying trade 
accounted for only 2 per cent of the world total. We ranked 
eighth in tonnage among the commercial sea powers engaged in 
international trade by water. On June 30, 1931, we had gained 
second rank, with almost 12 per cent of the world total. 

The merchant marine act of 1928 also made additional revenues 
from mail pay available to American steamship companies operat- 
ing on essential routes in the foreign trade. Ocean mail contracts 
covering 44 shipping services have been signed and are now in 
force. Of the mail routes established, 20 operate from Atlantic 
coast ports, 8 from Gulf of Mexico, and 16 from the Pacific coast. 
All positive requirements for construction of new tonnage under 
these contracts have been undertaken or completed. The last new 
vessel contracted for was recently launched. 

Under certain conditions, additional new construction to the 
extent of 28 vessels and betterments or substitutions affecting 
about 30 other vessels may be required under existing contracts. 
The estimated cost of all of the new vessels is $300,000,000, and 
all those to be reconditioned require the expenditure of about 
$22,300,000. 

All construction or reconditioning activities undertaken as a 
result of mail contracts were financed by the board under the 
construction loan provisions of the acts of 1920 and 1928. Pre- 
vious to the 1928 act advances were made from the construction 
loan fund for the building of 15 vessels, so that the fund has 
made possible the construction of 57 new vessels, aside from the 
reconditioning of 39 others. A total of $122,573,485 had been ad- 
vanced toward agreed loans up to June 30, 1932. Of this amount 
$11,487,941 has been repaid. 

Economies which have resulted from the transfer of ship operat- 
ing functions from the Government to private industry are ap- 
parent from the record of Federal appropriations to the board and 
Fleet Corporation. During the war years—1917 to 1919, inclusive— 
appropriations amounted to almost $3,000,000,000. For 1920, the 
amount was $357,000,000. In 1922 the total was almost $104,000,- 
000 by direct appropriation, with $55,000,000 additional authorized 
to be used from sales receipts. In 1928 the direct appropriation 
had been reduced by more than 75 per cent, and there have been 
further substantial reductions in each following year until in 
1931 the direct appropriation was $11,346,000, a reduction of 
almost 90 per cent in 10 years. This figure included a $5,000,000 
special fund designated as a “ fighting fund,” not to be used for 
ordinary operating purposes by the board, but to enable the 
board to repossess and effectively operate private ship lines forced 
out of business by stress of foreign competition. For the fiscal 
year 1932—again including the $5,000,000 special fund—the total 
was $7,406,000, or a net appropriation of $2,406,000 for the board 
and fleet. For the present fiscal year the direct appropriation 
is $5,360,000, with the special fund, or a net of $360,000. The 

fund is not accumulative. 
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The above record was made pomis by the application of rigid 
economy in administrative expenses of the board and Fleet Cor- 
poration. 

Vessel-operating losses were reduced from $41,000,000 in 1924 to 
$8,431,000 in 1932. This figure represents a reduction of $864,000 
in the operating loss of the previous year. 

At the peak of employment in April, 1920, the board and fleet 
pay rolls carried 9,487 persons with annual salaries of nearly 
$19,000,000. Up November 30, 1932, 8,444 employees had been 
dropped from the rolls, involving a reduction in annual salaries 
and wages totaling some $16,800,000 and leaving the present force 
at 1,043 persons with annual salaries of $2,140,055. 

About four years ago the total privately owned American ton- 
nage exceeded that held by the Government for the first time 
since the war. There has since been a steady increase in private 
ownership. Of the present American merchant marine, consider- 
ing only vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over, about 86 per cent of 
the vessels and 83 per cent of the tonnage is owned by private 
American interests. 


The 44 services now receiving benefit of mail contracts require the 
expenditure of about $30,000,000 in mall pay per annum when oper- 
ating full schedules of sailings. Under present depressed conditions 
and curtailed the annual payment is about $25,000,000. 

For the pes five 8 to November, 1932, inclusive 
734 guaranteed foreign destinations have been under- 
taken or completed. On this W 1,764 sailings with mails and 
cargo will be available to American traders and travelers on 
American-owned and staffed ships during the year. What such 
service means to American foreign trade in these times of cur- 
tailed ocean is difficult to overestimate. 

In addition to a guarantee of service for mail pay received, the 
operators under the contracts also are obliged to construct new 
tonnage or recondition such vessels as are suitable. The mail 
contracts, generally, cover a period of 10 years. Their maximum 
total cost will be less than the estimated cost of new vessels 
required to be built and those required to be reconditioned under 
these contracts. 

Under present conditions the American merchant marine car- 
ries about 34 per cent by value of our sea-borne foreign trade and 
earns about $300,000,000 per year in freight revenue. Our aim 
is to carry more than half of our trade, or a gross revenue of 
some $600,000,000 per year, a sizable sum to be kept in the United 
States for the assistance of general business and employment. 
The ships aided under the act of 1928 are our chief dependence 
in maintaining and panera, world markets for American goods 
and as an auxiliary to our Navy. The annual expenditure in 
support of them is nominal in view of the safeguards gained for 
American commerce and our fighting strength at sea. 

To sum up the facts briefly outlined in the foregoing statement, 
it will be seen that the board’s active ship operations, a legacy 
of the war, will soon be terminated by the complete transfer of 
this function to private American interests. As provided by law, 
the board’s principal activity thenceforth will be the adminis- 
tration of the shipping laws, in so far as they apply to the regu- 
lation and further development and support of the great fleet 
which it has placed on the trade routes of the world to serve 
American agriculture, American industry, and American national 
defense. 

BENEFITS OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE TO THE NATION 

(Statement by T. V. O'Connor) 


Critics of the shipping policies put into effect by Congress, 
through the United States Shipping Board, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and other Government agencies, are prone to dwell on the 
smaller details of the picture and lose sight of the large benefits 
that have accrued to the United States from the establishment of 
a strong American merchant marine. It is not a difficult matter 
to show that the cost involved in building up our merchant ship- 
ping has been more than offset by the value of the fleet as a great 
national asset. American commerce, American industry, and 
American national defense have all been promoted to a degree 
apparently not realized by those who question the wisdom of the 
investment. 

Just prior to the war the American merchant marine ranked as 
a negligible factor among the world’s merchant fieets. 
limited service on a few of the great trade routes, it carried less 
than 10 per cent of our overseas commerce. Its surprising renais- 
sance dates from the postwar period. In little more than a decade, 
and in the face of every obstacle, we have placed on the seas the 
second largest merchant marine in the world—a feat unique in the 
history of shipping. To assume that an operation of this magni- 
tude could be successfully carried out without arousing hostile 
criticism is to assume that our foreign commercial rivals are totally 
lacking in sagacity and initiative. 

For the most part these critics endeavor to show that the finan- 
cial outlay involved is money thrown away. They argue that for- 
eigners with cheaper ships, operated at lower costs, can handle our 
overseas commerce more economically than we ourselves. They 
try to tell us that we are not “ship minded.” Well-meaning and 
patriotic Americans, impressed by these cial and misleading 
arguments, sometimes unwittingly lend themselves to the efforts 
which are constantly being made to destroy the work already done. 

A brief statement will help to clarify the picture and show what 
it means to American commerce and industry to have a merchant 


marine of our own. The following quotation from the report of 
the select committee appointed on March 6, 1924, by the Speaker 
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of the House of Representatives, to investigate the activities of the 
Shipping Board, admirably sums up the facts as the committee 
saw them at that time. 

“Much specious argument and misleading propaganda have 
pen disseminated about the so-called annual Shipping Board 
osses. 

“As a matter of fact there have been no losses to either the Goy- 
ernment or the American people when all the facts are properly 
considered. The advantages and benefits have far outweighed the 
expense incurred in maintaining our im t foreign trade 
routes, even though it be conceded that it might have been done 
more efficiently and economically. This fact was graphically and 
cogently illustrated by the occurrence last year, when the western 
grain farmers of the United States were unable to market their 
grain abroad for lack of available ocean tonnage. At that time a 
most serious situation confronted the agricultural interests of the 
United States, due to the fact that there was an exportable sur- 
plus of grain amounting to between two hundred and two hundred 
and fifty million bushels, for which no market had up to that 
time been found and the of which in the United States 
operated to demoralize the domestic market and reduce the price 
of wheat to $1 a bushel and less—far below the actual cost of 
production, 

“It was apparent that when the demand for American wheat 
did arise, if the wheat could be delivered in foreign markets 
promptly, the result would be relief from depression and a rapid 
enhancement of price and increased returns to the American 
wheat grower. The problem was solved by utilizing Shipping 
Board vessels. And while it is estimated that the actual expense 
incurred in operating such additional vessels amounted to some- 
thing less than a million dollars, yet the price of grain by reason 
of such movement increased more than $650,000,000—rather a 
fine return upon the less-than-million-dollar expenditures. On 
the books of the Shipping Board it probably appeared that the 
United States lost approximately $15,000 on each Shipping Board 
voyage. But, on the other hand, the enhancement of the price 
of American grain which resulted in increases amounting to be- 
tween $600,000,000 and $800,000,000 certainly vastly outweighed 
the initial expenditure for transportation by the Government. 
The Emergency Fleet Corporation declined to put into service the 
extra ships to move this grain, but upon e to it the 8 
Board directed that idle ships be utilized for the transportatio 
of this grain. 

“This is but one of many instances of the value of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, In fact, had it not been for the American 
merchant marine at the close of the World War the United States 
would probably have paid out in increased ocean freight rates 
alone more than the total cost of the Government fleet. It was 
the Shipping Board which brought about, through the control of 
its tonnage, constant reductions in ocean freight rates, which 
inured to the benefit of American producers, industries, and ship- 
pers. This tremendously important fact can not and should not 
be overlooked in estimating what the American merchant marine 
is worth to the American people. The Government-owned fleet 
has, in fact, been a valuable asset rather than a millstone about 
the necks of the American people, as some would have the Nation 
believe. 

“The American Economist, official organ of the American Pro- 
tective Tariff League, in its issue of November 6, 1925, aptly de- 
scribed the situation as follows: : 

„In the New York Journal of Commerce the other day the 
following news item appeared: 

It appears that the existence of the Shipping Board fleet 
offers an insuperable obstacle to the adoption of any of the vari- 
ous European plans for laying up tonnage in order to strengthen 
ocean freight rates. It is recognized that if rates should advance, 
the board would be obliged to put more ships in service for the 
protection of American shippers and consumers.’ 

This states the case pretty fairly. Our Government-owned fleet 
acts as a sort of protection to the American people against high 
ocean freight rates—they receive their imports at a less cost, and 
their exports reach foreign markets at a less cost than would be 
possible if ocean freight rates advanced. This lower cost of freight 
transportation brings back to our people, several times over, each 
year all that our Government ‘ loses’ through running its ships for 
less than they earn. 

“The ocean freight to carry is far less than the ships available 
for carrying it. When two ships offer for one cargo, the shipper 
makes the rate; and when two cargoes offer for one ship, then 
the shipowner makes the freight rate. Such rates are now, and 
for about four years have been, abnormally low; they are so low 
that they are unprofitable even to most foreign ships. For a 
couple of years after the war the Government's ships yielded the 
Government vast profits; since rates have gone down the profits 
to the Government have disappeared, but the profits to the people 
have appeared. 

Many foreign nations, notably Great Britain, went on building 
new merchant ships after the war as if the American fleet of 
12,000,000 tons of shipping did not exist, or would be scrapped or 
laid up. This produced a condition of ‘overtonnage,’ and it- is 
from that ships are now suffering; but people who have goods to 
send by ships are not suffering. Those in this country who pay 
for our $9,000,000,000 worth of imports and exports are not suffer- 
ing—they are 5 by low freight rates! 

“In addition to the enormous savings in ocean freight rates 
which it has provided, the percentage of American commerce car- 
ried in American vessels has enormously increased over the pre- 
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war period and the freight money paid out by shippers .for 
carriage in American vessels has remained in America. This sum 
constitutes a huge total. 

“The value, moreover, to the Nation of having a great fleet of 
American ships at all times available can be readily appreciated 
when the condition which confronted the United States during the 
World War is recalled. Not only do such ships constitute an asset 
of the greatest value, from the standpoint of national defense and 
of independence upon the high seas, but also afford incomparable 
training in p and a reserve and auxiliary force of trained 
seamen whose value can not be overestimated. 

“ While services like the Army and Navy have only high national 
defense insurance value in times of peace, the merchant marine 
has both a high insurance and utility value. No one will gainsay 
that the Coast Guard, the Lighthouse, the river and harbor, the 
good roads, the Reclamation, and other services and projects sus- 
tained by the Government do not possess the highest value, and 
provide returns to the Nation so great as to far outweigh the 
expenditures involved in maintaining such services; and yet, taking 
only the balance sheet in the Government accounting office as a 
basis, it will appear that none of such services is self-sustaining 
and that all of the money expended by the Government finds no 
direct return—except in the case of customs receipts, one made 
possible through the development of the rivers and harbors of the 
Nation.” 

Another outstanding example of the dollar and cents value of an 
adequate merchant marine under the American flag occurred in 
1926, during the great British coal strike. Foreign ships which 
under ordinary circumstances would have carried American grain 
and cotton to Europe were withdrawn into the coal trade in such 
numbers that there was not a sufficient supply of vessels to trans- 
port American crops. In this emergency the Shipping Board 
furnished from its laid-up fleet nearly 100 vessels, put them in 
operation at an expense averaging but $25,000 per vessel, and thus 
not only prevented a serious impairment of American foreign mar- 
kets but also prevented the ocean freight rates on these commodi- 
ties from undergoing an inordinate increase. Estimates as to the 
benefits to American grain and cotton farmers in crop values saved 
have commonly run into hundreds of millions of dollars. This 
action was universally commended throughout the country, espe- 
cially by the agricultural interests immediately concerned. 

During the period 1923-1932 (fiscal years) the water-borne for- 
eign trade of the United States amounted to 953,000,000 tons of 
freight, valued at $67,000,000,000. It is significant to note that 
American ships, which before the war carried less than 10 per 
cent of our commerce, during this 10-year period carried 40 per 
cent, or upwards of 385,000,000 tons of freight, valued at $23,000,- 
000,000. Passenger and freight revenues accruing from this vast 
movement of traffic totaled approximately 89,000,000, 000 . On 
the most conservative estimate fully one-third of this revenue 
must be credited as a direct gain to American labor and industry 
through the possession of a strong merchant marine. 

As already indicated, the vessels of the Shipping Board oper- 
ated from 1917 to 1920, inclusive, at a substantial profit to the 
Government. 

Subsequently shipping conditions throughout the world were 
such that losses were sustained by the board’s fleet. Up to the 
end of the fiscal year 1930 these losses totaled something less 
than $100,000,000. 

However, in incurring this loss the fleet handled business which 
brought to the Government, and consequently to the American 
people, gross revenues amounting to approximately $2,180,000,000. 
Had not the American merchant marine, then owned almost en- 
tirely by the Government, aggressively competed for and secured 
this business it would have been handled by ships of foreign 
registry. 

When we consider that foreign ships are built abroad, that 
their earnings are largely invested abroad, and that they are 
manned almost entirely by foreigners, who spend most of their 
money in other lands, the meager financial benefits accruing to 
this country from foreign ship operations become at once apparent. 
On the other hand, the earnings, wages, and purchases involved 
in the operation of American ships are all transactions which 
directly benefit the Government and people of the United States. 
For this reason the American merchant marine, most of which 
is now privately owned, has in no small degree been an effective 
instrument in the stimulation of domestic industry and labor. 

When we come to consider the way in which an adequate mer- 
chant marine opens up additional foreign markets, we enter into 
another phase of the benefits derived from haying a merchant 
fleet of our own. Aside from the stabilization of rates and the 
consequent savings in freight charges to American exporters and 
importers, the records of the past ten years must convince the 
most skeptical that trade does follow the flag. 

Whereas in the decade prior to 1914 the value of our foreign 
trade carried in American ships averaged but $300,000,000 an- 
nually, during the decade 1923-1932 (fiscal years) it averaged 
$2,205,000 per annum. 

In 1914 only six American-flag ships, of 70,000 gross tons, were 
operated in our trade with Europe. In 1930 there were 232 Ameri- 
can ships, totaling 1,500,000 gross tons, and our trade with that 
region had increased 50 per cent. 

In 1914 there were five American ships, of 23,000 gross tons, 
operating between the United States and South America. In 1930 
the number had been increased to 90 and our trade had in- 
creased 200 per cent. 
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In 1914 we had no American ships trading to the African conti- 
nent. To-day we have 20 ships, totaling 114,000 gross tons. 

Our trade with the Orient tells the same story. In 1914 there 
were five American ships operating from Pacific Coast ports tu 
the Far East. In 1931 the number had grown to 87 ships, of 
700,000 gross tons. 

Notable gains in the expansion of our foreign trade have been 
recorded in the regions where American-flag services have been 
inaugurated and extended. í 

In this brief statement setting forth the savings in freight 
rates, the promotion of foreign trade, and the stimulation to 
industry and labor afforded by a strong merchant marine under 
the American fiag, it has been possible only to indicate in the 
broadest way a few of the results achieved. It should be stated 
in conclusion that the expense involved, large though it has been, 
has resulted in the establishment of ocean services operating to 
all our principal foreign markets. The American shipper and 
traveler is assured of dependable carriers, furnishing regular serv- 
ice at reasonable rates, and the country at large possesses a 
marine auxiliary force which in time of national emergency will 
prove indispensable to the United States Navy. 


UNITED States SHIPPING BOARD, 
Washington, December 29, 1932. 

The following statement was made to-day by T. V. O'Connor, 
chairman United States Shipping Board: 

“My attention has been called to a London dispatch in which 
Sir Alan Anderson, chairman of the Orient Line, is quoted as 
saying that American taxpayers have spent $3,000,000,000 on ship 
subsidies in the past 12 years; that the United States Government 
is dumping shipping services on the world's market, thus making 
it impossible for other nations, especially Great Britain, to pay 
its debts to this country in the form of shipping services; that 
three new American vessels built for service between San Francisco 
and Australia were much more expensive than the trade would 
justify; and that ‘a competing British line which can not dip into 
the public purse is unable to offer the public such costly vessels.’ 

“So much error and misapprehension is wrapped up in these 
statements of Sir Alan that they would merit scant attention were 
it not for the fact that they emanate from a recognized authority 
in the British shipping world. 

“The fact is that the American taxpayer has spent nothing like 
$3,000,000,000 on ship subsidies in the past 12 years, or for that 
matter during the entire 150 years of the Nation's existence. It 
is quite evident that Sir Alan erroneously considers as a subsidy 
the cost of this country’s war-construction program, undertaken 
at a time when war prices prevailed and when haste and quantity 
production were the prime considerations. Let it be remembered 
that this was a contribution of the American taxpayer, spurred 
to action by the desperate appeals of our allies, to the of 
the war. 

“The expression ‘dumping of shipping services seems to have 
caught the British fancy when applied to the American merchant 
marine. Sir Alan Anderson should know that the charge is base- 
less, since rates for transportation are, primarily, determined by 
the law of supply and demand and, secondly, by mutual agreement 
of competing lines. It has been the uniform policy of the Ameri- 
can lines operated for Government account—and, so far as is 
known, of private American lines—to maintain rates at fair levels, 
a statement which can not be made in the case of our foreign 
competitors. As for mail subventions, they are calculated with a 
view merely to equalizing competitive conditions and can in no 
sense be considered as measures designed to stifle competition. 

“Tt is conservatively estimated that since 1921 ships of American 
registry operating in foreign and noncontiguous services have 
earned approximately $3,000,000,000, The greater portion of that 
money, because of the American ownership and operation of the 
fleet, was put in circulation in the United States for American 
materials and products and American labor. Had American ships 
not been available to earn this tremendous sum, it would have 
gone to our foreign competitors—much of it to be expended upon 
new ships, built in foreign yards, and for foreign materials and 
labor. 

“The resources of the United States would have been corre- 
spondingly depleted. 

“Sir Alan will not seriously maintain that any appreciable por- 
tion of these earnings (had they gone to foreign lines) would 
have been utilized to satisfy governmental obligations due the 
United States. 

“Tt is evident from Sir Alan's statement that the Orient Line is 
unable or unwilling to provide its patrons with ships equal to 
those of its American competitor. Whether the ships built by the 
American company are, as Sir Alan alleges, more expensive than 
that trade will support is entirely a matter of judgment. The 
considered decision of his American competitor was that they were 
not. That competitor has invested its own money and pledged its 
own credit to make available to its patrons a service superior to 
that offered by the Orient Line. Incidentally it is to be remarked 
that this is a policy not differing from the established policy 
followed by British lines operating in other trades. 

“Tf Sir Alan is correctly quoted in the press, his statements 
regarding the American merchant marine furnish an excellent 
illustration of the lengths to which studied propaganda can go in 
seeking to destroy competition. The fact that world shipping is 
in desperate straits explains—if it does not justify—the flood of 
misrepresentation, chiefly of foreign origin, which is now being 
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hurled at the American merchant marine. Friends of American 
shipping will meet and repulse these gratuitous attacks. Our 
merchant marine is on the sea to stay. Whatever its future 
fortunes, we shall not permit it to be scuttled by our friends across 
the sea.” 

THE FOREIGN DEBTS 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of December 31, 1932, on the subject of 
the foreign debts, and an article appearing in the Miami 
Herald, of December 12, 1932, on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial and article were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post, December 31, 1932] 
AMERICA’S CAPACITY TO PAY 


In a recent speech, Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald made 
the following statement: “America has a political situation. We 
have an economic one. I do not believe for a moment that, if 
there is a real meeting together, if both sides can put themselves 
in the shoes of the other, no solution can be found to enable 
December 15 to be passed and the future examined and studied 
over and an agreement made regarding debts.” 

There is no evidence that any European nation has put itself in 
our shoes. If, before he jumped to his curious conclusion, Ram- 
say MacDonald had tried on our shoes, he would have discovered 
that nothing could be farther from the facts than his statement. 
Ours is an economic, not a political situation. If 12,000,000 men 
out of work, plants shut down or on part time, much of our in- 
dustry in the red, farmers unable to realize production costs, hun- 
dreds of thousands of city and farm home owners unable to meet 
their taxes and mortgage interest—if that is not an economic situ- 
ation, we need a new definition of terms. 

Naturally and logically, with these facts before them, Members 
of Congress who represent their constituents in any real sense are 
un by for cancellation, to saddle them with 
European war costs, in addition to the huge bills that our Govern- 
ment incurred in that dubious foreign adventure. 

Despite all present talk to the contrary, cancellation is the final 
objective of these drives against America. Since the first day of 
the Hoover moratorium Europe has not regarded payment as a 
serious possibility. Moratoria, capacity to pay, conferences, and 
all the rest of it are simply steps leading on to that ultimate 
goal—cancellation. In the vernacular the process is known as 
letting us down easy. 

Since August, 1914, there has never been a day that intensive 
propaganda has not been directed against America by Europe, first 
to get us into the war, then to keep us at fever heat during the 
war, and finally to get herself out of paying for the war. 

Many of us really took the propaganda about “a war to end 
war ” seriously, and that is why we are inclined to be a little hard- 
boiled about the postwar propaganda. It has run the whole 
gamut of flattery and abuse; the dose being calculated to the con- 
dition of the patient’s pulse at the moment. No one who has not 
kept track of the European press during the past 12 years can have 
the slightest idea of the extent of foreign misre tation of 
America. And it is safe to say that, as a whole, the nationals of 
European countries do not understand the war-debt issue, because 
the facts have never been clearly and fairly presented to them. 
America has been held up to them as hard-hearted Uncle Shylock, 
and their own countries as Good Samaritans. 

America is really not hard-hearted about Europe or indifferent 
to her troubles though we have very pressing ones of our own. 
We have been both sympathetic and generous in the past, and 
no doubt we shall continue to be both in the future, for we are 
at heart a simple people. In fact, we are so simple that our news- 
papers print pages of European propaganda, though the European 
press publishes little about us except Uncle Shylock and gangster 
stories. Recently we were blamed for the drop in the pound, 
though it was the result of many causes, including English propa- 
ganda that did only too well the job of proving that it would be 
disastrous to Britain if she attempted to pay the December 15 
installment of the debts. 

There has been a distinct falling off in the quality of Europe's 
strategy and the cleverness of her propaganda. The proposal of 
the Lausanne conference to cancel reparations that Germany had 
already repudiated, provided America canceled, the lining up of all 
the debtors for a united drive to make America consider the debts 
as a whole instead of separately, were not worthy of the clever 
gentlemen of Downing Street and the Quai d’Orsay. As a matter 
of fact, the only propaganda for the European thesis that has 
made any real headway recently is that of Anglophile and Franco- 
phile Americans. They are very largely of the same social and 
business classes as those who, between 1914 and 1917, urged us 
into the war on the grounds that we must fight to end war, to 
save civilization and to prevent Germany from coming over here, 
giving us a sound licking and collecting a huge indemnity. Be 
that as it may, the indemnity could hardly have been as large as 
the cost to us of “helping to save civilization,” to scramble 
Europe, to arrange the Polish Corridor, and to turn over the 
German colonies to the Allies. And we did all this, poor inno- 
cents, plus a program of “open covenants, openly arrived at,” 
while the Allies had their secret agreements tucked away in their 
breast pockets. 
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Right now there is a body of American opinion that has not 
reached the cancellation stage, at least openly, which favors scal- 
ing down the debts in return for disarmament and trade advan- 
tages. We venture the opinion that there will be no disarmament 
in Europe unless from stern necessity—inability to raise the cash 
or to borrow it, or the need to pay old debts before making new 
ones. So far as trade advantages go, France is not receptive to 
the idea, and England can not give us any real trade advantages 
under present conditions. For she has just concluded the Ottawa 
agreement, which aims, as far as possible, to keep America out 
of Empire markets. England can’t play it both ways, though she 
might give us Dominion status. That would suit some of our 
Anglophiles perfectly. They might then be rewarded with knight- 
hood instead of a pat on the back and an occasional handout at 
the castle. 

Now, we may be all wrong about this, just as we were all wrong 
when we accepted allied war propaganda at par during the war. 
But neither during nor since the war has there been anything in 
the records of those Americans who advocate cancellation or a 
final scaling down of the debts, to make us sure that their views 
are sound. In fact, they have been pretty consistently wrong for 
almost 20 years. So, if events haye not made us wholly Hard- 
boiled, they have at least made us cautious. 

In the present situation there are two things to consider—will- 
ingness to pay and capacity to pay. We can dismiss the first 
without further consideration. There is no willingness to pay 
anywhere in Europe. So far as France is concerned, she has been 
generously treated and she has the capacity and means to pay. 
Just now she feels that with England at her back she is in 
a position to take the trenches that lie between her and complete 
cancellation. 

Of all our debtors Great Britain probably has the best case 
at the moment, but she has weakened her position and her 
claim to treatment by allying herself with our other 
debtors in their drive for reconsideration of the debts as a whole 
instead of nation by nation. Nor is it fair in this zero hour of 
the world to ask America to reexamine her debt and to scale it 
down to a final figure based on present business and financial 
conditions. As we have said before on this page, capacity to pay 
should cut both ways. If Great Britain’s capacity to pay us is 
to be determined, our capacity to pay her debts should also be 
examined, because one or the other of us must pay them. There 
is no such thing as cancellation in the sense of simply wiping 
out the debts. Either the British taxpayers or the American tax- 
payers must pay them. 

Even if after a full examination of Britain's present condition 
it appears that for the present full payment would be an unwar- 
ranted hardship, we can see no reason for a permanent scaling 
down of the debt. The debts could be scaled down for 1933 to 
capacity to pay, and then from time to time there could be 
adjustments down or up as England's situation was worse or 
showed improvement. Such & proposal is both fair and generous, 
though if we made it we should hear the old cry about uncer- 
tainty holding down recuperation. But the truth at the bottom 
of that well is that European nations want to take the fullest 
advantage of the present depression without giving us the benefit 
of recovery. 

Finally, there is the threat of repudiation. That is as it may 
be and as Europe wishes it. But there will be no justification for 
it if Europe meets America in a spirit of to deal 
openly and fairly, with consideration of our situation as well as 
of her own. Even cancellation might not be too high a price 
to pay if we could feel that America had learned that there are 
many devious and dangerous turns and twists on the interna- 
tional highway; that it is no place for an unskilled driver; that 
Europe's quarrels, hates, and wars are no concern of ours; and 
if as a nation we take a great oath to have none of them in the 
future. One has only to read the British note of December 2 
to see how every effort that America has made to help with 
Europe’s problems is now being used to our disadvantage. 


— 


From the Miami Herald, Sunday, December 12, 1932 


MANY ISSUES DRAWN INTO DEST QUESTION—MIAMI ATTORNEY SAYS 
SOLUTION INVOLVES MANY PHASES OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AND WORLD RECOVERY; ACCOMPLISHMENT OF GOVERNMENT OF CUBA 
IS CITED 

By William H. Burwell, member of the Dade County Bar 

One of the reasons why the adjustment of our foreign debts has 
caused so much concern is that so many other issues have been 
drawn into the consideration of the question that it is difficult 
to get a clear and comprehensive idea of the problem. Taken 
alone the matter would be a simple adjustment, but when compli- 
cated with these other issues, its solution becomes interwoven and 
involved in many other phases of our international relations and 
of world recovery. 

The simple facts are that the United States originally loaned to 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and other foreign nations, $7,077,- 
000,000, before the armistice was declared and after the armistice, 
they loaned an additional $3,261,000,000, making a total principal 
indebtedness due to us by foreign nations of $10,338,000,000. 

A statement furnished to the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment during the period when the loans were made showed total 
expenditures by the borrowing nations in this country, approxi- 
mately $11,863,000,000. This money was spent for munitions, cot- 
ton, foods, tobacco, transportation, shipping, and other miscel- 
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laneous purchases. It, therefore, appears that the borrowing na- 
tions actually expended approximately 10 cent more money 
in the United States than was loaned to them by the United States, 
the excess being supplied by the borrowing nations from other 
sources. 

In 1922 Congress created a World War Foreign Debt Commission, 
which after several years of negotiation worked out agreements 
with each of the several debtor nations providing for the repay- 
ment of this borrowed money in installments over a period of 62 
years. In these agreements interest was figured on a basis of the 
respective debtor nations’ capacity to pay and differed widely in 
the cases of the different debtors. Under these agreements the 
interest covering the period of 62 years was added, and periodical 
payments of principal and interest were established. The total 
debt as funded provided for the payment to the United States 
under this 62-year period of a total of $22,188,000,000. 

The installments due on December 15, 1932, are, therefore, those 
provided in this funding agreement. To illustrate, the original 
loan to Great Britain was $4,277,000,000, and the original loan to 
France was $3,405,000,000, yet under the funding agreement the 
total indebtedness of Great Britain covering the 62-year period, 
including interest, is $11,105,000,000, and the total indebtedness of 
France is $6,848,000,000. Under the installments provided for in 
the agreement England has now paid to the United States $1,912,- 
000,000, while France has only paid $486,000,000. 

These debtor nations have met their obligations as provided for 
under the refunding agreement except the payments due December 
15, 1931, from which they were relieved by the postponement 
granted under the moratorium arranged for by President Hoover. 

Under the terms of the refunding agreement the several debtor 
nations are expected to pay to the United States on December 15, 
1932, certain fixed amounts. These amounts also greatly vary in 
respect to the different nations. To illustrate, Great Britain is 
required to pay $30,000,000 on principal and $65,550,000 on inter- 
est, making a total of $95,550,000, while France is only required to 
pay $19,261,438 on interest, with no payment whatever on the 
principal of the debt. The other debtor nations are likewise 
required to pay the installments as fixed in the refunding agree- 
ment. 

The only actual question now involved is the payment by the 
respective debtor nations of these annual installments provided 
for in the refunding agreement. The total balance of indebted- 
ness by the respective nations is not involved in this controversy. 

The debtor nations contend that they are not able to pay and 
request the United States to again declare a moratorium in order 
that the entire question of indebtedness may be reviewed and 
either canceled or materially reduced. The note of the British 
Government of November 10, 1932, based its request for postpone- 
ment upon the fact that the economic troubles which the mora- 
torium of last year was designed to alleviate had not come to an 
end. They further emphasize the fact that under the Lausanne 
agreement the European nations are endeavoring to terminate all 
reparation payments, as a means of restoration of world prosperity 
in which endeavor the people of the United States have so deep 
an interest and in the achievement of which the cooperation of 
the United States is essential. France concurs with the request 
of Great Britain and practically adopts the same argument for 
postponement. Both nations assert their inability to pay the 
December installment. 

The reparations referred to are the annual installments due by 
Germany to our debtor nations under the adjustment made by 
treaty after the termination of the war. In this connection it is 
significant to note that during the period since the war our debtor 
nations have received from Germany, by way of reparation pay- 
ments, more than they have paid to the United States on their 
debts. Therefore the governments of our debtor nations have not 
drawn upon their own resources for any of the amounts they have 
respectively paid to us, but on the contrary have only used a 
portion of the money which they have collected from Germany to 
pay us. 

A more significant fact to be borne in mind in this connection is 
that Germany has borrowed from foreign nations, a large propor- 
tion of which loan has been furnished by the United States, more 
money than Germany has paid in reparation to our debtor govern- 
ments. Consequently the $2,628,000,000 which has been paid by 
our debtor nations to the United States has been received from 
Germany through reparation payments and Germany in turn has 
borrowed from the United States practically all of this sum used 
in making these reparation payments. So we see that the United 
States is still practically carrying the entire indebtedness involved 
in our loans to these foreign nations. With these facts in mind, 
we can easily understand the force of the argument presented by 
Great Britain and France, that in view of the reduction, or can- 
cellation, of reparation payments from Germany, the United 
States should reduce, or cancel, their indebtedness to us. 

The debtor nations have persistently insisted that these two 
questions of debts and reparations were inseparably connected and 
have sought to fix their ability to pay us upon their success in 
collecting from Germany. The debts due to the United States are 
either due, or not due, and should not be confused, or confounded, 
with reparation payments. The moment we admit a relationship 
between the two, that moment we practically concede a cancella- 
tion of the debts because by canceling the amounts due from 
Germany, our debtor nations can immediately demand cancellation 
of their respective indebtedness to us. 

There are, however, other vital elements now involved in the 
enforcement by the United States of the payment of these debts, 
and these considerations reach into every phase of our interna- 
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tional life. The borrowed money was largely expended in the 
United States for supplies purchased at very high prices. When 
the debt agreements were entered into, it was believed that eco- 
nomic conditions in Europe would improve and that the burden 
of debt payments would be greatly lessened. It was never con- 
templated that a depression of such disastrous extent would af- 
fect the entire world. These are circumstances arising since en- 
tering the refunding agreements which vitally affect the capacity 
of the nations to pay, and this capacity to pay is the foundation 
upon which the entire structure rests. 

These conditions have been ably summarized in a statement 
made by certain distinguished economists in which they call 
attention, first, to the fact that wholesale prices the world over 
have declined more than one-third, and as obligations of this 
character can only be paid in goods and services, the debtor must 
therefore sell half as much again in commodities under the pres- 
ent market as he would have been required to sell at the time 
that the debt was refunded, in order to make his payment. If 
prices increase, then the burden of payment will be proportion- 
ately lessened. Second, the high level of tariffs and the existence 
of other trade restrictions, for which the United States is in a 
measure responsible, has retarded or prevented the exchange of 
goods and thereby increased the burden of payment. Third, the 
refunding agreements call for the payment of the debts in Amer- 
ican dollars and not in the currency of these debtor nations. It 
is impossible to make payment in gold, and the depreciation of 
the currency of our debtor nations correspondingly increases the 
amount of the payment required in the refunding agreement. 
Fourth, our debtor nations are experiencing the same difficulty 
in raising their revenue from their people and from their own 
resources as is experienced by our Government, and they are 
confronted with the same trouble as confronts the United States 
in attempting to balance their budget. This is, of course, the 
most serious phase of the problem as it involves directly the 
necessary problems of tax reduction and the restoration of nor- 
mal economic conditions. This readjustment of international eco- 
nomic conditions would result in greater material benefits to the 
American people than the direct income from the payment of 
debt installments in full. It has been stated by an eminent 
authority that an increase of 1 per cent in our annual income 
over the present low level would amount to more than twice the 
current annual installment on the war debt. Any action on our 
part, therefore, to maintain the solvency of Europe and to revive 
its power to purchase our goods would stimulate our markets 
and increase our p rity, 

In considering this last phase of the situation, however, we 
meet another angle of the problem which should be taken into 
consideration in connection with revision of the debts. That is 
the question of the continual increase in expenditures by our 
debtor nations for armaments. Some of these debtor nations are 
as insistent that this phase of the question shall be eliminated 
from the discussion as they are that reparation shall be included. 
The United States is not interested in the payment of reparations 
by Germany to our debtor nations, and these payments are not 
involved in their liability on their obligations to us, but when 
our debtor persists in impoverishing himself with excess expendi- 
ture for armaments, thereby further menacing the peace of the 
world and the possibility of recovery, then we are directly and 
vitally interested and should insist that any alterations, or amend- 
ments of the present term must be considered in connection with 
the restriction and reduction of armaments. 

As we consider the varying phases of the most vital question 
and the condition of our debtor nations as affected by these debts, 
our mind almost inadvertently turns to our little neighbor, the 
Government of Cuba, which with our debtor nations, presents a 
most striking contrast. Through the good offices of the United 
States the Government of Cuba came into existence, and in its 
well-being this Nation will always have a deep and lasting interest. 

In the past several years almost every nation has passed 
through some form of revolution or readjustment. The severity 
of the world-wide depression has driven the masses of the people 
almost to desperation and they have demanded a change in exist- 
ing conditions. Through all of this unrest Cuba has been able 
to maintain a firm and stable government, although the serious 
economic conditions which oppress its people are possibly more 
intense in many than some of the more fortunate 
nations. It is nothing but natural that the masses of the people 
of Cuba should demand a change in government. The people 
of the United States through the ballot box on November 3 re- 
volted against the policies and the controlling powers of this 
Government and overthrew the present administration. So why 
should we criticize Cuba? Despite this deep-seated spirit of 
unrest, the Government of Cuba, through the wise and firm 
policy of its President and his cabinet, have been able to main- 
tain order, to preserve peace, and to meet every obligation of the 
Government. The entire population is a fraction less than 
4,000,000; a large area of the island has been devastated by a 
most disastrous hurricane; the market for its principal export— 
sugar—as well as its other markets has been practically de- 
stroyed by the unreasonable, unfair, and unjust tariff regulations 
of this country; many of its people are out of employment, and 
their problems of dealing with this situation are most serious. 
The revenues of the Government have fallen from a total of 
$99,120,213.35 in the fiscal year ending July 1, 1928, to $57,728,037.64 
in the fiscal year ending July 1, 1932. Yet despite all of these 
facts, the Government of Cuba has never defaulted or requested 
an extension on its liabilities. Its war debt to the United States 
was approximately $7,000,000, which sum has long since been fully 
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paid. As previously stated, the Government of France, with its 
60,000,000 people and tremendous resources is insisting upon a can- 
cellation or suspension of payment of $19,261,438, which is due 
this Government on December 15 and is contending that this pay- 
ment will cause economic ruin to France. Cuba, during the past 
fiscal year, paid on its public debt $21,694,176.68 and will pay an 
additional installment on December 31 of this year of $8,106,250. 

In order to meet these heavy payments and to maintain an 
orderly government within the island without increasing the 
burden of taxation upon the people, the salaries of most of the 
officers and employees of the Government have been cut approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. During this period splendid improvements 
have been made, roads have been built, proper sanitation has 
been maintained, living conditions have been improved, and other 
beneficial services have been rendered to its people. 

This reference to and comparison with Cuba is made to demon- 
strate the possibility of accomplishment where there is a real will 
and a purpose, regardless of obstacles, so to do; that in the light 
of the accomplishments of the Government of Cuba, we may weigh 
the present demands of our debtor nations, especially France. 

In the final adjustment of these vexing problems, the United 
States should make every sacrifice to restore normal conditions, 
not only in this Nation, but in the world. In arriving at the solu- 
tion, however, we should consider and weigh only the real facts 
as they actually exist and should not be deceived by unwarranted 
fears expressed by our debtor nations. In our effort to do justice 
to our debtor, we must not do injustice to our own people. 


THE MONETARY SITUATION 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp, on the subject of the monetary situa- 
tion, an editorial appearing in the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette of Friday, December 23, 1932, and a communication 
from former Senator Jonathan Bourne, jr., on the same 
subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial and communica- 
tion were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, Friday, Dec. 23, 1932] 
HAS CONGRESS GOT THE GUTS 


President Hoover recommends to Congress the reorganization 
of the banks. The banks, of course, will resist. The lame-duck 
session will do nothing. These short sessions never do much but 
appropriate money, and that means now the mortgaging of the 
future, for nemo dat quad non habet, which, being translated into 
Chinese means “no one gives what he has not.” He should 
have recommended to Congress some lessons in the primer of 
money. In that 6 Congress will find: 

1. God made all things except money and political parties; these 
two man has made through his organization called “ government.” 

2. There is not a dollar, nor a pound, nor a shilling, nor a 
franc, nor a yen, nor a kopek, nor a crown, nor a peso, nor lira, 
nor mark, nor bolivar, nor dinar, except such as are made so by a 
decree or law of some government. 

3. When the United States was organized it had no gold and 
very little silver, but it got money very quickly. Benjamin Frank- 
lin explained, during the Revolutionary War, the principles of 
money and he knew more about money than Mellon and Hoover 
and all of Hoover's Cabinet, He explained how the Colonies fought 
England with paper money. That is the kind of money that 
Lincoln had to use to fight the Civil War. The Confederate gov- 
ernment used the same kind of money, but it lost and the money 
was no account. If the Colonies had lost, their money would have 
been no account. The money created by Rome, Greece, and 
ancient Egypt is no account, because they finally lost. The money 
of Charlemagne, Tamerlane, and the Romanofis became worth- 
less—they lost to changes in government, a form of revolution. 
But the United States has never lost; and only the most crimson 
of the reds contemplate any such eventuality. No coinage, nor 
bond, nor bank certificate will be any account when any money 
issued by the United States and by it declared to be legal tender 
(Knox v. Lee, 12 Wallace) should be below par, unless Congress 
slavishly and wickedly shall fail to protect the national currency 
against treason, false representations, the right name for processes 
that made Black Friday and the stock-market banditry upon a 
trusting, confiding people, culminating in the collapse of 1929. 

But to the primer again and find: 

4. That we now have a dishonest dollar in the United States. 
It is robbing the producer and the debtor who has to pay in 
money, yet neither his property, his labor, nor his expert services 
can be exchanged for money. Why is he not, then, a slave to 
conditions which the Congress permits by its failure to exercise 
its constitutional power? There is a duty that clings to every 


power. 

When there are about forty to fifty billions in loans owed to 
the banks and the latter insist that there is no “sound” money 
but gold, and when there are only eleven billions of money gold 
in the whole world, and everyone sees what that bull-headed, 
ignorant course has done to the vast majority of the people, 
what does duty say to power? What is the true meaning of the 
promise of the “greatest good to the greatest number”? Does 
some one chirp, “Cheap money”? Is not cheap money what the 
majority want? It means better prices for land and all the 
products of the farms, mines, and factories; better wages to 


labor; more freight and passengers for the railroads and busses; 
easier collection of taxes; greater purchasing power for the mil- 
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lions whose spending constitutes the business upon which banks, 
factories, public-service corporations, and all service for hire de- 
pend. Cheap money? As Lincoln said, at least one foot must be 
kept on the ground in any rational discussion. What did the 
framers of the Constitution mean by “ ting the value” of 
money? Did they mean to “let her drift” and “the devil take 
the hindmost ”? certainly did not mean to compare one 
dollar with another dollar to judge the “value” of one. The 
power of Congress is to regulate the value of money — the money 
of the United States. 

Within the last few years, since Harding promised “ deflation of 
values,” the value of money—what it would buy—has shifted. 
Counting 100 as par (both feet on the ground), call it “taw,” if 
you please, and money has gone down and up from about 80 to 
over 300. The fluctuation has been in stocks, bonds, manufactured 
products, raw materials, farm products—all commodities. Now, a 
dollar, when it shows its face, can buy some stocks at the 80 
arbitrary point, which sold about three years ago at 560, or a 
drop from $140 to $20 per share. Land and the products of 
farm and mine, including coal, iron, and oil, have suffered losses 
in price ranging from two to four times the present price. How 
much has that added to the value of notes and bonds that must 
be paid in the man-created thing called money? 

If one has kept his body sound and holds his property, in honor 
and law bound to pay his debt, and it requires three times as much 
work and property to pay that debt as was named in the contract— 
and in most cases he can not exchange either for any money—why 
is he not a money slave, trapped by conditions over which Con- 
gress has the full power, otherwise this sovereign power, as the 
Supreme Court has held, “is annihilated” ? Now—keep both feet 
on the ground—do you prefer this dear money that has been 
bringing bankruptcy, unemployment, closed banks, starvation, and 
tears, or the only alternative, cheaper money? By a withering 
majority the people have recently fairly screamed to Washington 
that they are opposed to what they now have. Will Congress 
heed or just stumble and fumble and mumble along with its 
existing regulation of money value? 

Is this Nation so lacking in brains, so weak in character, so 
cowardly in its greatest emergency, so halting in its statesmanship, 
as to fail to comprehend the danger of actual bankruptcy to the 
debtor class, with a similar fate to creditors? Why has Congress 
so long closed its eyes to the facts, its ears to the cries for relief? 
You answer. 

Wasuinecton, D. C., December 28, 1932. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR FLETCHER: Yours of the 24th received. Noting 
with appreciation, though with no surprise, your sympathetic feel- 
ing toward the movement for the restoration of the honest dollar 
of our forefathers, initiated by them in 1792 and enjoyed by our 
country down to 1873, I sincerely hope you will favor me with your 
criticisms as to the soundness of the following seven propositions, 
especially the fourth and seventh, which, if sound, as I believe . 
them to be, clearly indicate to my mind not only the desirability 
but the absolute necessity of the earliest possible consideration 
and ensctment, without modification or amendment, of the 
Wheeler pill, S. 2487: 

1. All the world’s new wealth comes from mother earth and the 
waters thereon. No nation can increase its wealth unless the 
earth's and waters’ products bring a price equaling the cost of 
production with a fair return for the labor and capital employed 
in the production of same. 

2. When the United States produces a surplus of cotton, corn, 
wheat, and other agricultural products, oil, iron, copper, lead, zinc, 
timber and wood products, fish and sea products, the home price 
for such products is vitally affected and in most instances con- 
trolled by the world’s price paid for such surpluses in other 
markets. 

3. In 10-year periods the cost of production in conjunction with 
the supply and demand must determine the average price of all 
products. 

4. As gold increases in its exchangeable value for all other com- 
modities, cost of production must increase in the gold-standard 
countries, and as the bullion price of silver decreases in its ex- 
changeability for all other commodities, the cost of production 
must resultantly decrease in the silver-standard countries. In 
the United States, supposedly on the gold standard, as gold in- 
creases in its exchangeable value for all other commodities, cost 
of production must increase in our country as a corresponding 
increased volume of products for the liquidation of our debts is 
required and the bulk of our business is conducted on credit, 
whereas in the silver-standard countries as the bullion price of 
silver decreases, as measured in gold, the cost of production cor- 
respondingly decreases as the volume of products for the liquida- 
tion of all debts mdingly decreases. Hence in the United 
States the producer of all raw material as well as manufactured 
products, where a surplus exists, is doubly handicapped, first, by 
the increasing cost of production as gold increases in its ex- 
changeable value for other commodities in our country, and, 
second, and of even greater importance, the decreased cost of pro- 
duction in the silver-standard countries for competing products 
in the world’s market as the bullion price of silver decreases in 
the silver-standard countries. 

5. A further continuation of this assinine and unnatural con- 
dition of the gold standard and silver standard countries, each 
having different yardsticks and both fluctuating in their inter- 
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changeability for other commodities, can only result in the lower- 

-ing in the United States of our high standard of living and our 
relative high labor wages to the low standard of living and low 
wage scale of our competitors, the silver standard countries. 

6. The only possible way to correct this disadvantage is the 
recognition and enactment of the underlying principles of the 
Wheeler bill. Otherwise, I see no hope whatever for agriculture 
or the producers of any of our stable products or for the absorp- 
tion at a fair price of manufacturers’ surpluses. 

7. You may double or treble the paper money of our own coun- 
try, but by so doing you are simply increasing the cost of produc- 
tion in the United States but in no manner increasing the cost of 
production in the silver-standard nations, whereas the enactment 
of the Wheeler bill would quintuple the cost of production in the 
stlver-standard nations but contemporaneously and compensa- 
torially quintuple (silver now being 25 ½ cents per ounce) their 
purchasing power and the same financial yardstick would apply 
the world over in domestic as well as international commerce 
and establish the world's minimum price of $20.67 per ounce for 
fine gold and the minimum price of $1.29 29/100 per ounce for 
fine silver with the result that the tendency would be to bring 
the silver-standard nations up to our high standard of living in 
the United States and our high labor wages instead of bringing 
ours down to their much lower standards. 

In the study of this question it is well to remember that long 
before Mr. Bryan or Senator WHEELER were born our forefathers 
by the act of 1792 recognized and enacted the same principles 
except that the ratio between gold and silver was 15 to 1 and in 
1834 and enacted the underlying principles of the 
Wheeler bill, the ratio being 16 to 1, and from 1837 down to 1873, 
recognized and enacted the same principles though the ratio, for 
the sake of convenience, was made 15.988 to 1. 

The enactment of the Wheeler bill (S. 2487) would restore the 
honest dollar of our forefathers and establish an honest financial 
yardstick in our domestic and international trade. 

I have submitted verbally and by correspondence these proposi- 
tions to a number of supposedly key men in the financial and 
business world, many heretofore favoring gold monometallism and 
a few bimetallism, and have yet to receive a specific statement 
from any source as to the unsoundness of propositions four and 
seven. 

If same are sound, as I believe them to be, then certainly it is 
logical to conclude that there is no possible hope for the future of 
agriculture except through the enactment of the Wheeler bill 
(S. 2487). No other legislation thus far enacted or contemplated 
can, in my opinion, be of any possible permanent benefit to agri- 
culture in providing over a period of years a world’s price equaling 
the cost of production with a fair return for the labor and capital 
employed in the production of same. 

With best wishes for you and yours for the New Year, I remain. 

Very cordially yours, 
JONATHAN BOURNE, Jr. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Copeland Hull Robinson, Ind. 
Austin Costigan Johnson Schall 

Bailey Couzens Kean Schuyler 
Bankhead Cutting Kendrick Sheppard 
Barbour Dale g Shipstead 
Barkley Davis La Follette Shortridge 

B Dickinson Logan Smoot 

Black Dill Long Steiwer 
Blaine Fess McGill Swanson 
Borah Fletcher McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Frazier McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard George Metcalf Townsend 
Bulkley Glass Moses 

Bulow Glenn Norbeck 

Byrnes Gore Norris Vandenberg 
Capper Grammer Oddie Watson 
Caraway Hale Patterson Wheeler 
Carey Harrison Pittman White 

Cohen Hastings Reed 

Connally Hayden Reynolds 

Coolidge Howell Robinson, Ark. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator from Virginia 
desires to address the Senate at this time, it will be neces- 
sary to have unanimous consent. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, my intention was to ask 
that we might conclude the routine morning business, and 
then later to request unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of unobjected bills on the calendar. However, the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia is going to be called 
away from the Chamber and, inasmuch as his remarks will 
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be brief, I may say that so far as I am concerned I shall 
make no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Virginia is recognized. 


REAR ADMIRAL RICHARD E. BYRD 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, my attention has been 
called to the recent unwarranted and unfair criticism of the 
Congress of the United States for legislation passed unani- 
mously, acclaimed throughout this country, and heralded 
abroad at the time. I refer to the promotion of Richard E. 
Byrd from the rank of lieutenant commander to commander 
in the United States Navy and later to the rank of rear ad- 
miral. This criticism demands a brief statement on the 
floor of the Senate and in the pages of the Recorp to prove 
its unreasonableness and injustice. 

I recall that not a single voice was raised against the 
legislation which I had the honor to patronize in the Senate 
for the deserved advancement in rank and bestowal of hon- 
ors upon Admiral Byrd. 

The Sixty-ninth Congress made Byrd a commander in the 
Navy and awarded him the congressional medal of honor 
for—in the language of the bill— 

Dist: hing himself conspicuously by courage and intrepidity 
at the risk of his life in demonstrating that it is possible for air- 
craft to travel in continuous flight from a now inhabited portion 
of the earth over the North Pole and return. 

This bill was passed unanimously and cordially, as was 
the bill of the Seventy-first Congress promoting Commander 
Byrd to the rank of rear admiral. Again I quote the bill: 

In recognition of his extensive scientific investigations and ex- 
traordinary aerial explorations of the Antarctic Continent and of 
the first mapping of the South Pole and polar plateau by air. 

There were few of us then who did know his record. 
The Naval Committees of both Houses of Congress were 
unanimous in the bestowal of this honor. The Navy Depart- 
ment urged favorable recommendations. 

I have known Dick Byrd since he was a boy and can 
say without qualification that his whole career has been 
unselfishly, patriotically, and indomitably devoted to his 
country since he entered the Naval Academy in 1908. He 
did not allow a serious accident to prevent his graduation 
and undertaking sea duty. But, while engaged in line of 
duty aboard ship, he sustained new injury, as a result of 
which he must go through life with a nail holding his ankle 
together, and which caused him to be ordered, as required 
by law, before a retiring board in 1916. The board found 
him incapacitated for active service and had him trans- 
ferred to the retired list. From March until May, two 
months of that year 1916, he received the only remuneration 
he has ever received from the Government by reason of 
physical disability. All the rest of his pay has been re- 
ceived in active service or by unanimous bestowal of Con- 
gress. 

Not content, as many men would have been, to rest in 
leisure the remainder of his days, he strived and struggled 
for the opportunity to further serve his country. He asked 
me if his physical impediment would bar him from work 
in aviation. I told him it would not; and seeing his deter- 
mination not to be laid on the shelf and confident that 
his grit, spirit, and alertness would make him a valuable 
officer, I helped him to get into naval aviation. In May, 
1916, he was ordered back to active duty. He mastered the 
whole field of aviation, construction, mechanics, and navi- 
gation. It was no swivel-chair job that he performed, 
either. Through the war and afterwards, in the air, on 
land, or water, or ice, in all weathers, against all hazards, 
he carried on to unmatched achievement. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics in the Navy De- 
partment in 1921 attributed to Byrd more than to anyone 
else credit for the creation of that invaluable bureau. The 
Director of Naval Aviation in 1919 declared Byrd primarily 
responsible for much of the special navigational equipment 
that made it possible for the seaplanes of the American 
Navy to make the first transatlantic flight in history. Byrd 
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is the recipient of deserved citations and commendations 
without number. 

He went into the Arctic with the McMillan expedition, 
mapped Greenland, and charted the dangerous seas and 
currents in that region. Then with the aid of scientific in- 
struments, which he himself perfected, Byrd navigated the 
airplane, an American invention, to the North Pole and 
back in 1926, thus opening a new era in polar exploration. 
In 1927 he convinced the world of American flying genius 
by giving amazing evidence of the advance in scientific 
aerial navigation which permitted a safe landing in fog 
on the coast of France after a hop from the North American 
Continent. 

Finally he encountered the Antarctic and carried the 
American flag to the South Pole. He added more to the 
store of geographical, geological, and meteorological in- 
formation of that vast south polar continent than all the 
discoverers before him. But for his knowledge and genius, 
but for his inspiration, but for his care and attention to 
every detail of preparation, but for his daring leadership in 
enacting the plan and bringing the dream to fruition, there 
would have been no Antarctic expedition to add new luster 
to the red, white, and blue of our standard, to extend the 
American realm, both materially and intellectually, to focus 
the world’s attention on American premier pioneering in ex- 
ploration by air and premier contribution to science and 
progress, 

The American people would, indeed, have been ungracious 
and ungrateful had they not recognized the gifts to them 
and through them to the world, of Richard Evelyn Byrd, 
“the pathfinder of the air.” Thank God, they recognized 
the fruit of his inspiration and toil quicker than they did the 
full value of his foremost but ill-requited predecessor in 
navigational development, Matthew Fontaine Maury, “the 
pathfinder of the seas.” The reward, recommended cor- 
dially by the Navy and granted willingly by the Congress of 
the United States, was simple indeed. But it was sincere. 
And it was received, and is to-day borne, in the modesty 
which is characteristic of the man whose sterling worth to 
his country can not be weighed and computed. 

Let no man forget that whatever views Admiral Byrd may 
express as a private citizen he has a perfect right to express. 
Antagonism to his opinions and remarks is no excuse for de- 
traction from the glory of his peerless service to the United 
States. Personal attacks on him because of the honor 
and emolument which Congress has rightly given him can 
not further the cause of those who oppose his private views. 
It is easier to answer his facts and arguments than it is to 
assail his character and record, both of which are without 
stain or blemish but gleam with genius and courage and 
honorable achievement. 

Let it be remembered that the Antarctic expedition with 
all that it brought this country did not cost our Government 
a penny and that it has taken Admiral Byrd several seasons 
on the lecture platform and much labor in writing to erase 
the financial deficit of the expedition, which he pledged 
himself to liquidate, 

Great Britain, which for many years held the record of 
“farthest north,” conferred knighthood upon or made ad- 
mirals of not less than 20 of her officers, in addition to grant- 
ing large sums of money for their explorations in the Arctic. 
Norway made Nansen an ambassador. Italy made Abruzzi 
an admiral. The United States for the first trip in history 
to the North Pole by surface made Captain Peary an 
admiral 


Mr. President, I make plain these facts in the hope that 
they may be marked by the misinformed who have cast 
aspersions on Admiral Byrd and on the Congress. I submit 
that he is fully entitled to what Congress has had in its 
power and justice to bestow upon him, and I take pride in 
my own active participation in the bestowal of these de- 
served honors upon him. 

As part of my remarks I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record various extracts from Admiral Byrd’s 
record as taken from the official files of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

RECORD 

1. Twenty-two detailed reports of fitness on Lieut. R. E. Byrd by 
different officers in the Navy show him to be above the great ma- 
jority (the highest mark that can be given) in the following: 

Aptitude for the service, conduct, cooperative qualities, courtesy, 
devotion to duty, education, force, industry, initiative, judgment, 
justice, leadership, military manner and bearing, neatness of per- 
son and dress, patience, physical energy and endurance, reliability, 
self-control, subordination, discipline of subordinates, loyalty of 
subordinates, efficiency of personnel (based upon the efforts and 
results of such efforts of the officer concerned), efficiency of mate- - 
rial (based upon the results which the officer concerned has accome 
plished in keeping up or improving the material under his charge). 

2. There follow some quotations from the special-remark column 
of these reports of fitness. 

Director of Naval Aviation, January 1 to March 31, 1919: 

“This officer has been engaged in the preparation of navigational 
material for the proposed trans-Atlantic flight and has been pri- 
marily responsible for the development of much of the special 
navigational equipment which it is proposed to use on the flight.” 

Commanding officer, NC Seaplane Division, May 3 to July 8, 1919: 

“To this officer was assigned the duty of developing navigational 
methods for trans-Atlantic flight, testing these methods, and pro- 
viding navigational equipment for the seaplanes. This work was 
done in a most excellent manner, and many things of great value 
to the service were developed by him. He proceeded as far as 
Newfoundland in NC-3, and I greatly regretted that the depart- 
ment would not permit me to have him as one of my 2 
for whole flight. Has boundless energy and enthusiasm and is 
an excellent all-round officer.” 

Director of Naval Aviation, March 7-31, 1921: 

“A retired officer on active duty serving as assistant for informa- 
tion and statistics. Although retired, his duties have been most 
active and of great value to aviation and to the service. He has 
a great deal of tact, a fine appearance and bearing, and has per- 
formed confidential duty of great value. He has much originality 
and initiative. I consider him to be an exceptionally efficient and 
valuable officer.” 

Chief of Bureau of Aeronautics, April 1 to September 30, 1921: 

“Lieutenant Commander Byrd is an exceptionally loyal, capable, 
and efficient officer, For his age and length of service, he has 
remarkably good judgment, tact, and an ability to cooperate with 
others. He is zealous and indefatigable in the performance of his 
duty, persistent in accomplishing the end in view, and does so 
without creating friction or opposition. I haye no hesitation in 
saying that he, more than anyone else, by his own qualifications 
had more to do with getting passed the legislation creating the 
Bureau of Aeronautics in the Navy Department. It was by his 
knowledge of aviation, its relation to the Navy, and by his tact and 
persistence in those opposed to it, and also in making 
new converts, that the law was passed. His work in this connec- 
tion was invaluable to the Director of Aviation, and later to the 
chief of bureau and to the service. He has a pleasing and strong 
personality and brings credit to the service in his contact with 
civilians. 

“On account of his original and valuable work in devising in- 
struments and methods for air navigation in connection with the 
trans-Atlantic flight, he was detailed to go to England to return 
on the ZR-2 to assist in navigation. He was there during the loss 
of ZR-2, and rendered prompt and valuable assistance at this 
critical time, and received letters of thanks and commendation 
from the British authorities, which, it is assumed, have been made 
a part of his record. 

“Unfortunately, Lieutenant Commander Byrd is on the retired 
list, and his being placed on inactive duty will be a great loss to 
the bureau and to the service itself. I consider Lieutenant Com- 
mander Byrd one of the most valuable officers I have met in the 
service, and that his being placed on inactive duty will be not 
only a loss to this bureau but to the service itself.” 

Chief of Bureau of Navigation, September 30, 1921, to March 31, 
1922: 

“Lieutenant Byrd has shown great adaptability in handling 
matters dealing with Congress. He has great tact, force, and 
ability for cooperating efforts of others, and has been of great 
value to the bureau and to the department. He is an officer of 
ability and high professional attainments, always ready and willing 
to help forward the interests and welfare of the service. His 
duties have been performed thoroughly and to my entire 
satisfaction.” 

Chief of Bureau of Navigation, March 31 to July 12, 1922: 

“Lieutenant Byrd (retired) was actively employed under this 
bureau during the period covered, and the performance of his 
duties were most successfully carried out. He shows tact, knowl- 
edge, and ability of a very high order, and his services were of 
great value, not only to the bureau but to the whole Navy. He is 
always courteous, willing, and earnest, and whatever work 
him was not only cheerfully but thoroughly well carried out. The 
bureau regrets to lose his services.” 

Commandant first naval district, June 14 to September 30, 1923: 

“ Lieutenant Byrd has performed his duties in a most satisfactory 
manner. He is one of the most efficient officers that I have been 
associated with. He is an officer of great judgment, rare ability, 
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rare initiative, and very conscientious. It is a great pleasure to 
have him associated with me.” 

Commandant ninth naval district, November 20, 1923, to Febru- 
ary 12, 1924: 

“An excellent aviation officer; active, industrious, loyal, and an 
excellent officer in every res 

3. Lieutenant Byrd was recommended for a distinguished-service 
medal for his war service. He was awarded a silver star. 

4. Byrd received the following special letters of commendation, 
which are given for duty performed, which calls for some special 
recognition. He has an unusually large number of such com- 
mendations: 

(a) For heroism in saving a man from drowning, August 15, 
1914, for which he received a congressional life-saving medal of 
honor. 

(b) Commendation for helping to save a man from drowning, 
July 16, 1914. 

(c) Commendation from the Secretary of the Navy for courage, 
energy, and efficiency on the first trans-Atlantic flight. 

(d) For extraordinary heroism in rescuing Captain Hills. 

(e) Decorated as commander in the Military Order of Avis by the 
Government of Portugal for inventions of air-navigational instru- 
ments, September 13, 1921. 

(f) Commendation for efficiency as commanding officer of the 
United States naval air forces in Canada and as commanding 
Officer of the naval air station, Halifax, June 11, 1919. 

(g) Commendation from Admiral W. L. Grant, Royal Navy, 
British commander in chief, North American and West Indies 
Squadrons, for assisting in creating good relations between the 
Royal Air Force officers and the United States Naval Air Forces, 
December 20, 1918. 

(h) Commendation from Governor of Rhode Island for efficiency 
in building up the Naval Militia of the State of Rhode Island, June 
28, 1917, which was concurred in by Bureau of Navigation July 9, 
1917. 

(1) Commendation from chairman of the commission on training 
camps for organizing, as secretary, the Navy Department commis- 
sion on training camps, December 30, 1917. 

(j) Letter of thanks from the Deputy Minister of the Naval 
Service of Canada for services in the matter of building up the 
Canadian Naval Air Service, November 4, 1918. 

(k) Letter of thanks from Colonel Cull, Royal Air Force, Director 
of Royal Canadian Naval Air Service, August 27, 1918. 

(1) Letter of thanks from Vice Admiral Storey, Royal Navy, 
November 8, 1918, for services in the matter of building up the 
Canadian Naval Air Service, 

(m) Commendation for compiling navigational data and for 
constructing necessary instruments for the NC boats for the trans- 
Atlantic flight. 

(n) Commendation from Colonel Munson, General Staff of the 
Army, for efficiency in handling the legislative phases of the serv- 
ice pay bill for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Public 
Health, and Coast and Geodetic Survey, June 10, 1922. 

(o) Same from Commander Porterfield, United States Navy, 
June 16, 1922. 

(p) Commendation from Commander Stapler for judgment and 
assistance in legislative matters, July 27, 1922. 

(q) Commendation from Secretary of the Air Ministry of Great 
Britain for zeal in connection with the aftermath of the wrecking 
of the airship ZR-2. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent of the Senate to say just a word or so on the 
subject which has been discussed by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Senator from Indiana is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I apologize to 
the Senate for taking any of its time for a discussion of this 
subject at present. The only reason I rise at the moment is 
because of the fact that the joint congressional committee, 
composed of five Members of the Senate and five Members 
of the other House, has been holding hearings with refer- 
ence to possible changes in veterans’ legislation, and in the 
evidence that has been adduced at those hearings thus far 
the name of Admiral Byrd has been prominent. It has been 
prominent because of the active part he thus far has taken 
in the operations of the National Economy League. Ad- 
miral Byrd is one of the highest officials of that organiza- 
tion; and, as I now remember, speaking entirely from 
memory, without the record before me, he is one of six prin- 
cipal directors. The purpose of the National Economy 
League, very frankly, is to reduce benefits, vested rights, of 
the veterans of all our wars and their dependents which 
have been granted in times past by the Congress of the 
United States, 

No one has a higher opinion of Admiral Byrd’s patriotism 
and his accomplishments than have I; I also believe in 
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Byrd the man; but I am forced to the conclusion that his 
activity in the National Economy League is thoroughly in- 
consistent. Admiral Byrd draws retirement pay from the 
Government which amounts to a pension of some $4,200 
annually. He is a comparatively young man. I do not 
suppose his closest friends would say that he is in dire eco- 
nomic distress. I do not suppose anyone would suggest that 
he particularly needs this pension, and I think all of us 
know perfectly well, Mr. President, that there are thou- 
sands and literally hundreds of thousands of disabled vet- 
erans in the United States to-day who are in far worse 
economic plight than is Admiral Byrd. Yet the league which 
he sponsors, and of which he is a principal officer, proposes 
in these hard times, in a depression such as the world has 
never before known, to deprive these veterans of the bene- 
pal the vested rights, that Congress has given them in the 

The only result of that would be to force thousands of 
them on the local taxing units throughout the Nation and 
add to the tax burden of the farmers and the small property 
owners, It would relieve the large income taxpayers of the 
country, and you will find, Mr. President, big business, the 
Power Trust, the international bankers, and those who speak 
for them, invariably urging this so-called economy at the 
expense of the veterans of the land. 

Therefore, some of us think Admiral Byrd’s position has 
been thoroughly inconsistent. It seems to me, that to be 
entirely sincere, Admiral Byrd himself should come to the 
United States Government and say, “ Here is the $4,200 an- 
nually you pay me; I do not need it; the country needs it 
worse than I do, and I propose to surrender it here and 
now.” Admiral Byrd has made no gesture of that kind 
thus far. He continues to receive and accept his pension of 
$4,200 annually—I say $4,200, for I think that is the 
exact figure, although I am speaking from memory and 
have the record in my office—but at the same time he in- 
sists on reducing the benefits received by thousands and 
untold thousands of disabled veterans in the United States. 

He is not alone in that, Mr. President; there are others. 
General Harbord is one, and I could name many others in 
the same category, who are taking the most prominent part 
in the so-called National Economy League for the reduc- 
tion of veterans’ benefits and the benefits and vested rights 
of their dependents but who themselves are drawing enor- 
mous pensions from the United States Government. It is 
certainly inconsistent, to say the least, and there are some 
of us who are going to do the best we can to see that right 
in the end shall prevail and that the disabled veterans 
shall not be robbed of the benefits that have been allowed 
them by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the Senate briefly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Senator from Virginia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I am glad the junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Roprnson] reaches the conclu- 
sion that Admiral Byrd has a splendid record and deserves 
the honor conferred on him by Congress. The whole United 
States and, in fact, the whole world, acclaimed Admiral 
Byrd for his exploits and the service he rendered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The United States acclaimed 
the service performed by these disabled veterans, also. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will get to that later. 

Admiral Byrd has simply exercised the right possessed by 
every private citizen of expressing his views in an effort to 
bring about economy. Whether or not he deserves the honor 
conferred upon him by Congress and whether or not he 
should give it up, is a matter for him to determine. Four 
thousand two hundred dollars is all the compensation that 
he has ever been given by the Government. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it is true, as the Senator says, that 
whether or not Admiral Byrd should give up this compen- 
sation of something over $4,000 should be entirely left to 
him to determine, why would it not follow from the same 
reasoning that the soldiers who are getting $10, $15, or $25 
a month should likewise be permitted to determine whether 
they will surrender what is coming to them? 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, this com- 
pensation was given to Admiral Byrd by an act of Congress. 
So was the compensation given to the veterans. I do not 
know whether or not I would agree with the facts, figures, 
and arguments presented by Admiral Byrd; but I claim that 
he has a right to present his views to Congress under the 
Constitution, and his record is- not subject to aspersion by 
reason of his doing so. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator must not get 
the idea that I desire to cast any reflection on Admiral Byrd. 
I have not intended to do that. I have merely asked the 
Senator a question. He says that Admiral Byrd should be 
permitted to determine whether his pension of $4,200 should 
be surrendered. 

Mr, SWANSON. No; whether or not he should have 
taken it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I asked the Senator why it would not fol- 
low that the ordinary soldier should be given the same 
privilege. 

Mr. SWANSON. If Admiral Byrd was entitled to be a 
rear admiral, he was entitled to all the compensation that 
accrues to a rear admiral. It would have been foolishness 
to give him that honor and not to give him the compensa- 
tion that goes with it. Congress has reduced the compensa- 
tion of Army and Naval officers on the retired list. Con- 
gress determines whether or not it shall make such reduc- 
tions. The same law applies to Admiral Byrd that applies 
to all these officers. He has been perfectly willing to have 
the law apply to him and has made no complaint; but 
when it comes to the question whether he should give up 
entirely the compensation which Congress has bestowed, 
he asks us to deal with him as we deal with others. If he 
deserves it, he is entitled to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Purely as a matter of information, be- 
cause I have not looked into the question, due to the fact 
that in the public press there seems to be some confusion 
as to the nature of this compensation, I desire to ask the 
Senator whether it was awarded to Admiral Byrd as the 
result of any injury incurred in the service or whether it 
was awarded to him as a retired officer of the Navy. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will state the facts, Mr. President. 

It was impossible for Admiral Byrd to be promoted, al- 
though he had passed all the examinations with honor and 
credit. He would have spent the rest of his life as a junior 
lieutenant in the Navy. He was ordered before a retiring 
board. The retiring board found him incapacitated to stand 
on the bridge or the deck of a battleship, and, to his great 
disappointment, he was retired. 

He came to see me. I said, “ There is no deck and there 
is no bridge on an airplane. I do not see why you can not 
perfect yourself for active airplane service.” I never in my 
life saw a man so disappointed as he was when he was 
retired as a junior lieutenant. 

I will give the history of Admiral Byrd and the honors 
conferred upon him, so as to answer the Senator’s question. 
He was retired. At that time the Navy was making experi- 
ments with airplanes under large appropriations made by 
Congress. I told Admiral Byrd that I believed that aircraft 
offered a fine opportunity in life, and suggested to him that 
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he study aircraft, master them, learn how to construct air- 
craft, how to pilot them, and how to be a master of the 
service. In several weeks he came back and told me he 
would do so. He was then restored to active service. He 
served as actively as any man in the Navy. For only two 
months was he on inactive duty. He mastered the air- 
plane. To-day he can construct an airplane. He can pilot 
it. He can navigate it. There is no man anywhere in the 
world, I believe, who understands aircraft better than Ad- 
miral Byrd. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
there, I-desired to say that my inquiry was not prompted 
by any feeling of unfriendliness or criticism. I simply 
wanted the facts stated, because I dare say the press ac- 
counts on both sides have been more or less inaccurate. 

Mr. SWANSON. Admiral Byrd then served in the North 
Sea. He went into the North Sea, the most dangerous zone 
of naval warfare during the late war. He was repeatedly 
cited for advancement. . 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. LONG. You know, there is an old saying in the 
Bible that— 

All they that take the sword shall perish with the sword. 


I wonder if the Senator has ever thought of the fact 
that Admiral Byrd, being a member of delegations to na- 
tional conventions and always trying to throw out United. 
States Senators and Congressmen who have been sent there 
by their friends, might have antagonized the situation so 
as to have given rise to this Biblical rule and criticism along 
that lins. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am talking about whether or not the 
criticism is just. I have reported here Admiral Byrd's 
achievements and his record, which I published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD; and the Senate and the House 
unanimously recommended that he should be promoted to 
lieutenant commander. The record has been filed and the 
report made upon it. 

When Admiral Byrd made the first flight to the North 
Pole by airplane, it was at his own expense. He incurred all 
the expense incident to it. He lectured and wrote articles 
to pay what was left of the debt. The same thing occurred 
in connection with his flight to the Antarctic regions. He 
incurred a large debt, and his lectures and his articles were to 
pay the debt incurred in that exploration. When Admiral 
Byrd reached the North Pole, it was by means of avia- 
tion that he did so. 

Admiral Byrd, like the Senator from Indiana [Mr. ROBIN- 
son], like myself and like other Senators and Congress- 
men, has his own views in regard to the economy program. 
If his views are not right, we ought to reject them. Under 
the Constitution of the United States, however, any man has 
a right to present his views in the form of a petition for 
the consideration of Congress; and it is possible that they 
may be more accurate than ours. 

When Admiral Byrd flew to the South Pole, after hav- 
ing reached the North Pole by similar means, the Navy 
wanted to make him a captain. With his usual modesty he 
was willing to be made a commander—one degree less than 
the Navy recommended. There was universal agreement, 
however, that he should be made a rear admiral after his 
explorations in the south polar region. 

Admiral Byrd has submitted without complaint to the 
same reduction in his salary as a retired officer that others 
have. He was on inactive duty for only two months. I 
resent any attack upon him; and I think no one desires to 
attack his record simply because of the facts and the views 
he has presented. He is entitled to present them. 

I rise to defend the record of Admiral Byrd, which is a 
credit to Virginia, a credit to the Nation, and a credit to the 
world, because of his courage, venturesomeness, and achieve- 
ment. Those who differ from his views and facts will make 
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more progress by attacking these than they will by attack- 
ing his record, which is without blemish. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by Hammond Unemployed Council, No. 1, of Ham- 
mond, Ind., favoring taking up in open hearings the pro- 
posals submitted by the national hunger march, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution unanimously 
adopted by directors of the Texas Angora Goat Raisers’ 
Association, favoring the passage of measures to enable the 
joint-stock land banks to give relief to their borrowers, 
which was referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter in the nature of a 
petition from E. A. Palmer, of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., of East Pittsburgh, Pa., praying for the 
ratification of the convention on safety of life at sea, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a memorial of sundry citi- 
zens of the State of Missouri, remonstrating against the 
modification of the national prohibition law or the repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


He also laid before the Senate memorials of the Welcome 
Class and the Men’s Wesley Bible Class of St. Paul’s Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South, of Fresno, Calif., remonstrat- 
ing against the modification of the national prohibition 
law or the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. of the 
Constitution, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by 
Filipino residents of Greater New York and Brooklyn, N. Y., 
protesting against the passage of the so-called Hare and 
Hawes-Cutting Philippine independence bills, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate the following concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of Mississippi, 
which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency: 


MISSISSIPPI STATE SENATE, 
Jackson. 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 5, memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to authorize the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to make loans to States on the full faith and credit 
obligations of said States under certain conditions 
Whereas the State of Mississippi and certain other States, 

through drastic reductions in governmental expenses and the en- 

actment of additional revenue laws, have balanced their budgets 
by bringing expenditures within the limits of revenues; and 

Whereas, notwithstanding these conditions, such States are hav- 
ing considerable difficulty on account of present economic condi- 
tions in marketing their full faith and credit securities: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Mississippi (the House 
of Representatives concurring herein), That the Congress of the 

United States is hereby memoralized to enact legislation extending 

the authority of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation so as to 

authorize said Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make loans 
to such States as, in the judgment of the Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation, have balanced their budgets, said loans to be used 

in liquidating accumulated floating indebtedness and for refunding 

purposes; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate is hereby instructed 
to send copies of these resolutions to the Secretary of the Senate 
of the United States and to the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to the Mississippi delegation in the 

United States Congress. 

CERTIFICATE 
I hereby certify that the foregoing Senate concurrent resolution 
was adopted by the senate on December 21, 1932, and by the house 
of representatives on December 21, 1932, at the extraordinary ses- 

sion of the Legislature of the State of Mississippi of 1932. 


Dated at Jackson, Miss., this 22d day of December, 1932. 
R. L. Brown, 


Secretary of the Senate. 
The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the 
following concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Mississippi, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce: 
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MISSISSIPPI STATE SENATE, 
Jackson. 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 4, memorializing the Missisippi 
Senators and Representatives in Congress to use their infiuence 
in the appointment of Hon. C. M. Morgan as member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Whereas the great State of Mississippi is vitally interested in the 
ee 1 problems of the Nation, and especially of Missis- 

ppi; an 

Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commission has jurisdiction 
of practically all transportation; and 

Whereas there will be a vacancy on the said Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under the incoming National Democratic 
administration; and 

Whereas the South is in great need of representation on this 
body; and 

Whereas there is an opportunity for Mississippi to place thereon 
a capable and worthy representative from this State who has 
served for three terms as chairman of the Mississippi State Rail- 
road Commissicn, and who also is serving as president of the 
Southeastern Group of the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners comprising the following States: South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi; and 

Whereas knowing the transportation needs of the southeastern 
part 5 brn United States, and particularly of Mississippi: There- 
ore 

Resolved by the senate (and house of representatives concurring 
therein), That the Members of Congress of the State of Mississippi 
in National Congress be and are hereby memorialized to use their 
influence with the incoming Democratic administration in the 
appointment of Hon. C. M. Morgan on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Resolved further, That the clerk of the senate be directed to 
submit a copy of these resolutions to each of the Senators and 
Congressmen representing Mississippi. 

CERTIFICATE 


I hereby certify that the foregoing senate concurrent resolution 
was adopted by the senate on December 20, 1932, and by the house 
of representatives on December 21, 1932, at the extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Legislature of the State of Mississippi of 1932. 

Dated at Jackson, Miss., this 22d day of December, 1932. 

R. L. Brown, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the 
following joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
Wyoming, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

THE STATE OF WYOMING, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Wyoming, ss: 

I, A. M. Clark, secretary of state of the State of Wyoming, do 
hereby certify that, in accordance with House Joint Resolution 
No. 4, Wyoming Sessions Laws 1931, a certified copy of which is 
hereunto attached, there was submitted to the electors of the 
State of Wyoming at the general election held November 8, 1932, 
the following question: 

“Shall the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors for beverage purposes be repealed?” 

It is further certified that the result of the votes cast upon 
said question, as shown by the report of the State canvassing 
board, was as follows: Yes, 52,957; no, 21,015. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the great seal of the State of Wyoming. Done at Cheyenne, the 
capital, this 12th day of December, A. D. 1932. 

[SEAL.] A. M. CLARK, Secretary of State. 

By W. O. CARLETON, Deputy. 


House Joint Resolution 4, providing for a referendum to de- 
termine the sentiment of the electors of the State of Wyoming 
with respect to the repeal of the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States 


Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the twenty- 
first legislature (the senate concurring), That in the present 
state of public agitation respecting the prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes by 
the Federal Constitution it is expedient to obtain an expression of 
the opinion of the electors of the State of Wyoming respecting 
the desirability of the repeal of the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States; 

That to this end there shall be submitted to the electors of 
the State at the hext general election the following question: 

“Shall the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors for beverage purposes be repealed?” 

That it shall be the duty of the secretary of state to certify 
the foregoing question to the county clerks of the several coun- 
ties of the State of Wyoming not less than 25 days prior to the 
next general election and it shall be the duty of the county 
clerks in the several counties to provide a place for the said 
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question upon an official ballot in such manner that the electors 
shall have the opportunity of voting “yes” or “no” to such 
question. 

That the secretary of state be, and he is hereby, directed to 
transmit to the Congress of the United States a certificate of the 
results of the foregoing referendum. 

Approved March 6, 1931. 

It is hereby certified that the foregoing is a full, true, and 
correct copy of the original of House Joint Resolution No. 4, 
adopted by the Twenty-first Legislature of the State of Wyoming, 
and approved March 6, 1931. 

Certified to at Cheyenne the capital, this 12th day of Decem- 
ber, A. D. 1932. 


[ SEAL. ] A. M. CLARE, Secretary of State. 


By W. O. Carteron, Deputy Secretary of State. 

Mr. BARBOUR presented a resolution adopted at a meet- 
ing of 250 young people at the Glen Ridge (N. J.) Congre- 
gational Church, favoring the passage of legislation to regu- 
late the motion-picture industry, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented the petition of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society of the Kemble Memorial Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, of Woodbury, N. J., praying for the prompt 
ratification of the World Court protocols, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. : 

Mr. FRAZIER presented the petition of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society of Mandan and vicinity, in the 
State of North Dakota, praying for the prompt ratification 
of the World Court protocols, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented the petition of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society of Mandan and vicinity, in the State of 
North Dakota, praying for the passage of legislation to regu- 
late the motion-picture industry, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented the petition of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society of Neodesha, Kans., praying for the 
passage of legislation to regulate the motion-picture indus- 
try, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of a committee of the 
Brotherhood of the Calvary Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Wichita, members of the Epworth League, and adult mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday school, both of 
Hugoton, and sundry citizens of Kansas City, Northbranch, 
and Palco, all in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against 
the modification of the national prohibition law or the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment of the Constitution, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana presented a resolution adopted 
by Lawrence Capehart Post, No. 35, the American Legion, 
of Jeffersonville, Ind., favoring the passage of legislation 
for the payment in full of adjusted-service compensation 
certificates (bonus), and also the passage of the widows’ and 
orphans’ pension bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Madden Not- 
tingham Post, No. 348, the American Legion, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., opposing any reduction in disability allowances or 
compensation to veterans of the World War, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of members of Stewart 
Norris Post, No. 197, the American Legion, of Shelburn, Ind., 
remonstrating against the adoption of measures advocated 
by the National Economy League relative to payments to 
ex-service men, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Gilbert Davis 
Post, No. 157, the American Legion, of Churubusco, Ind., 
protesting against the adoption of measures advocated by 
the National Economy League, of New York, relative to pay- 
ments to ex-service men, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the board of 
Christian education of the Church of the Brethren, at Elgin, 
III., protesting against modification of the national prohibi- 
tion law or the repeal of the eighteenth amendment of the 
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Constitution, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
PROHIBITION 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I have received a peti- 
tion from the Federal Grand Jury Association for the South- 
ern District of New York, urging upon the President and 
the Congress of the United States that whatever change or 
modification of law or constitutional amendment bearing 
upon the prohibition question be decided upon it be done 
immediately and without unnecessary delay. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the communication in the na- 
ture of a petition was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


THE FEDERAL GRAND JURY ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK, 
New York, December 14, 1932. 
To the President and the Congress of the United States: 
(To the attention of Hon. Hmam BrncHam, Senator from 
Connecticut.) 

This association, organized in December, 1927, at the instance 
of the then United States attorney for the southern district of 
New York, is composed of men qualified and accepted for service 
on the Federal grand jury. 

One of its objects is to promote respect for law. Our members 
believe that laws written into or kept in force upon the statute 
books of our country which do not commend themselves to the 
moral sense of the great body of right-t! men and women 
or which for this and other reasons are unenforcible or are gen- 
erally regarded as unnecessary and burdensome do not tend 
toward obedience to or respect for law in general but have a 
contrary effect. 

We recognize and at all times in every suitable way impress 
upon our members their duty to find true bills strictly in accord 
with the evidence presented on violations of the law as it now 
exists. A large majority of our members as a result of their 
experience when serving on grand juries and their observations 
as citizens have been increasingly convinced that the effect of the 
eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Enforcement Act upon re- 
spect and observance of law by our citizens is particularly unfortu- 
nate and injurious; however, it has been considered unwise for this 
association to take action or record its opinion on any question 
related to this matter unless and until there should be some 
pronounced and general expression on the part of the citizens of 
this country and of both political parties in favor of some change 
or modification of Federal laws having to do with the control of 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquor. 

This association does not even now consider itself at liberty to 
make specific recommendations on this subject; but it does urge 
upon the President and the Congress of the United States that 
whatever change or modification of law or constitutional amend- 
ment bearing upon this matter be decided upon, should be done 
immediately and without unnecessary delay, to the end that re- 
spect for law shall be increased and that other important interests 
2 ne people of this country may receive due consideration at 

time. 


ALFRED P. 
Martin S. HARE, 
Committee for the Association. 
W. S. QUIGLEY, 
President of the Association. 
RESOLUTIONS OF CITIZENS AND TAXPAYERS OF OBION COUNTY, 
TENN. 


Mr. McKELLAR presented resolutions adopted by a mass 
meeting of citizens and taxpayers of Obion County, Tenn., 
which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION FOR THE CITIZENS AND TAXPAYERS OF OBION COUNTY 


Agriculture is the basic industry of our country and we can 
expect no lasting prosperity until the purchasing power of the 
thirty-three millions of our rural population is restored. Due to 
the extremely low price of cattle, hogs, and all farm commodities, 
great distress prevails throughout the rural districts. This distress 
being extremely great among those farmers who have mortgages 
on their farms. The earnings from the farms are not sufficient 
to meet the interest payments and the taxes that must be paid. 
Foreclosures are facing many of these farmers to-day and this 
means the loss of the home and brings the home owner and his 
family to the life of a tenant: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the will and desire of this mass meeting of 
the citizens and taxpayers of Obion County, Tenn., that such steps 
be taken which will bring the needed relief to our people. We 
believe that this will best be done by: 1. Eliminating the policy 
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of drastic foreclosure, which has been adopted by some of the 
mortgage holders, and extending the payments of those who are 
making an honest effort to meet their indebtedness. We believe 
that foreclosure means the purchase of the farm by the mortgage 
holder and its sale at less than its real value, which depreciates 
all farm lands in that community. 2. With the assistance of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation the mortgage holder can 
adopt a plan whereby the interest rate to these distressed farmers 
can be reduced to 3 per cent. No doubt this can and should be 
done. 3. We urge that those in authority demand that greater 
economy be practiced in the management of the farm-loan sys- 
tem and the Federal land banks. Any savings that can be made in 
such expenses will inure to the benefits of the farmers who own 
the Federal land banks. This saving should amount to several 
millions of dollars annually. 4. Every effort should be made to 
consolidate the Federal land banks and joint-stock land banks in 
order that the borrowers from the joint-stock land banks may he 
able to participate in the benefits of the one hundred and twenty- 
five million dollars appropriated by Congress to the Federal land 
banks. We believe that the borrowers of the joint-stock land 
banks are entitled to this consideration. 5. We ask the adoption 
of the aboye recommendation of these mortgage holders in order 
that relief from distress can be brought to the agricultural in- 
terests of the country and that the coming of prosperity may be 
hastened. 6. After adoption copies be sent to Senator McKELar. 
Respectfully submitted. 

OBION COUNTY TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, 

S. R. Bratton, Chairman. 

Cect Moss, Secretary. 


Union Crry, TENN., December 30, 1932. 
To the President and Congress of the United States: 
We see from the press that you are having great trouble and 
much worry over balancing the Budget. Please allow us as 
bankrupt taxpayers to suggest to your honorable bodies a few 


Follow Senator McKELLAR’s lead in the reduction of expenses 
and cutting out the thousands of bureaus, commissions, and other 
things that you did do without up to some 12 years ago. 

It seems to us that the purpose for which the farm-loan banks 
were created—namely, to assist farmers to buy farms—has proven 
to be a detriment to the farmers instead of a blessing. We are 
told by the Federal agents who are selling all of these- farms 
that the Federal Government is having to buy all of the farms 
in; it doesn’t occur to us that any farmer would want to buy a 
farm, put in several years’ work, and pay all he had on earth 
on said farm, and then lose the farm should there be any way 
to prevent same. 

Allow us to suggest to you one remedy that we think would be 
fair, equitable, and just. The Federal Government issues and 
sells United States bonds to bear a rate of interest at 344 per cent; 
allow us to remind you of the fact that the security back of 
these bonds is all the wealth of the United States, including the 
land that has been bought through the Federal loan banks; that 
being the case, why not pass a law in Congress at once, to be 
known as the “ Federal loan mortgage act,” and give the farmers 
a 3% per cent interest rate and ample time to pay these farms 
out just as you give the bondholders a 3% interest rate that buy 
your bonds. 

Be it resolved by the citizens and tarpayers of Obion County, 
met in mass convention at the city hall, in Union City, Tenn., 
on the 30th day of December, 1932, That we go on record as 
soliciting, urging, and insisting that the Congress of the United 
State balance its Budget by reduction of expenses along the 
lines suggested instead of levying more taxes, as we now have 
more taxes levied against us than it is physically possible for 
us to pay. 

Respectfully submitted. 

OBION COUNTY TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, 
S. R. Brarron, Chairman, 
CecIıL Moss, Secretary. 


THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


Mr. DAVIS presented a communication from the pastor, 
trustees, elders, and congregation of the West Middlesex 
Presbyterian Church, of West Middlesex, Pa., which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


West MIDDLESEX, PA., December 19, 1932. 
‘The Hon, James J, Davis, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We, the members of the West Middlesex Presbyterian 
Church, of West Middlesex, Pa., being met in our place of worship, 
res y submit that we as citizens adhere loyally to the funda- 
mental law of the land, especially the eighteenth amendment to 
the Constitution. We view with alarm any legislation tending to 
remove this amendment from the Constitution. We also view with 
alarm any legislation tending to change the Volstead Act or to 
nullify the Constitution regarding the sale of liquor in any form. 

Believing as we do that the recent election is not a mandate of 
the Nation to bring back liquor in any form as a beverage, we 
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respectfully request of you that you oppose all legislation or pro- 
posed legislation tending to weaken our present liquor laws. 


Sincerely, 

Cuas. B. FERRELL, 
For the trustees, 

Prep M. HIGGINS, 
For the elders. 

Wm. L. MOHNEY, 
For the congregation. 

W. J. HOLMES, 

The Pastor. 


P. S.—The above action is taken in harmony with action of the 
church officers, and also the Shenango Valley Ministers’ Association, 
of Sharon, Pa. 

RESOLUTIONS OF FIRST UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. DAVIS presented a letter from William Dean, chair- 
man, etc., accompanied by resolutions adopted by officers 
and members of the First United Presbyterian Church, 
North Side, of Pittsburgh, Pa., which, with the accompany- 
ing resolutions, was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FIRST UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Pittsburgh, December 19, 1932. 
Senator James J. DAVIS, 


Washington, D. C. 

Honorep Sm: Recently, on a Sabbath morning when this con- 
gregation, numbering upward of 1,300, was largely represented by 
a splendid attendance, the attached resolutions were presented to 
the congregation by members of this committee, and were adopted 
in our Sabbath morning worship. 

We believe that you will give to them a most careful reading. 
This is, we are assured, a critical time in America’s life. We want 
you, as one who represents us in a responsible place of govern- 
ment, to know that there are besides us millions of Christian 
people who are in accord with all that is herein expressed, and 
who are utterly and unceasingly opposed to the letting down of 
our standards of public morals. 

We feel sure you will represent us in your political actions. 


Yours sincerely, 
Warm Dean, Chairman. 


Whereas following the election of November 8 there is in evi- 
dence on the part of many recently elected to various offices, a 
seeming conviction that they have received a mandate to repeal 
the eighteenth amendment, to legalize intoxicating drinks, and to 
break down the holy Sabbath—and in this attitude they are 
aided by certain newspapers; and because this tendency is ac- 
cepted by millions as probably the best course now; and 

Whereas we believe the recent election can not honestly be so 
construed, but that it was also affected in large measure by world- 
wide economic conditions; and 

Whereas the measures so ardently advocated by these news- 
papers and hailed by certain of our representatives would only 
aggravate the perils that already face us; and 

Whereas we may justly call the attention of all those in office 
in city, State, and Nation to the fact that God is supreme; that 
God and His laws can not be defied; and that the nation which 
attempts it will surely be destroyed: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the officers and members of the First United 
Presbyterian Church, North Side Pittsburgh, Pa., do hereby— 

First. Protest against the unwarranted and morally depraving 
cartoons, articles, and editorials, and general attitude of our Pitts- 
burgh newspapers and all other papers publishing like things. 
They are a menace to our moral welfare and our well-being. 

Second. We protest against the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the so-called legalizing of beer. It would fasten the 
liquor traffic upon our Government and people with all its degrad- 
ing and destructive influences, amounting to a tragedy to our 
Nation and to the world. 

Third. We protest against the legalizing of all manner of sports 
and amusements on the Sabbath for commercial purposes as well 
as business activities, except such works as are of necessity and 
mercy, this being directly against the God-given commandment 
and never revoked by Him, “ Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy.” 

Fourth. We pledge our active support to all representatives who 
advocate such laws as are in accord with Christian standards and 
our increasing and active opposition to all who oppose them. 

Fifth. We recommend to all churches and organizations inter- 
ested in the welfare of our Nation that they voice their protest as 
do we, and organize as we do for determined effort to withstand 
immorality arrogantly arising now, and to support Christian stand- 
ards in law and society. 

We pledge to all such churches and organizations our fullest 
cooperation, reminding them that God hath not given to us the 
spirit of fear but of power.” 


LETTER BY THE POSTMASTER AT MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, there has come into my 
hands, through an employee of the post office of Minneap- 
olis, a letter written by the postmaster, which contains sug- 
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gestions that ought to be of general interest. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


Dear Frrenps AND Associates: Another year is fast drawing to 
a close—a 12-months’ period that has been very eventful in the 
world’s history. While in a much less degree we, like all other 
countries, have suffered economic distress and those engaged in 
the Postal Service, along with all our other citizens, have felt the 
pinch of depression, yet a nation-wide survey would reveal the 
. fact that we are still among the most fortunate and favored 
group in our land. 

Many annoying questions have beset us during the past year 
which would normally upset the smooth-running existence of 
our fellow workers, but because of tolerance, fortitude, and that 
fine balance which comes to those with the background of having 
worked in the Postal Service, I am happy to say that we have 
come through this period with a fine spirit. I wish to thank you 
and commend everyone in the Postal Service for his fine spirit 
of co-operation during the trying times this Nation has been 
passing through, and which will probably envelop us for several 
years to come. 

It is at this time that the leadership of the various groups 
within the post office, both local and national, will be taxed to the 
utmost, and will show their ability to cope with the problems of 
the present and those yet to come, I beseech all of my fellow 
workers to approach all problems with the greatest tolerance and 
consideration, and I want to impress upon your leaders this same 
attitude. As yet we have not been very seriously affected. 

The furlough period has not been a pleasant thing to conjure 
with, either for those charged with its administration or for the 
men and women affected by it. Your fine cooperative spirit has 
made it possible for the Minneapolis office to set a very high stand- 
ard of efficiency in the administration of this problem, and I take 
this opportunity to extend to you my most sincere thanks for 
your helpful conduct in its administration. 

The various activities, such as the Credit Union, Immediate 
Relief, Good Will, cafeteria, and others, have functioned even a 
little better than in past years. The one taxed to its full capacity, 
and sometimes beyond, is the Good Will Association. I would like 
to point out to our postal family the necessity of giving the Good 
Will Association complete support. In fact, it is imperative that it 
be given every aid possible to meet the problems which develop 
from time to time. 

To the district postmasters I wish at this time to express my 
appreciation for your cooperation during the past year in com- 
plying cheerfully and promptly with all requests and suggestions 
emanating from this office and especially for the prompt rendi- 
tion of the quarterly accounts, which must be received before I 
can make my final report to the department. 

We can now begin to see rapid progress so far as the erection 
and construction of our new post-office building is concerned. By 
July, 1934, the Minneapolis post office will be housed in one of the 
finest structures in the United States. I have striven to have 
every modern device, improvement, and equipment, both for the 
handling of mail and for your health and convenience, a part 
of this new building. This I will continue to do so long as it 
comes within my supervision or until the building is completed. 
I have made two trips to Washington in the past year in order 
to bring about proper results. If necessary, more will be made. 
It is our ambition to see every detail for the best interests of all 
worked out in the final completion of our new home. 

Cordially yours, 
A. J. SCHUNK, Postmaster. 


EXPENDITURE OF EXECUTIVE FUNDS 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a letter from 
E. W. Martin, chairman of the National Allied Democratic 
Advisory Council of Washington, inclosing a resolution which 
his organization desires presented to the Economy Com- 
mittee. The resolution declares that various soldiers homes, 
naming them, should be investigated because of the unnec- 
essary expenditures made therein. The resolution states 
that these institutions are extravagant and wasteful and 
that there are many positions therein useless, which should 
be abolished. It further declares that the abolition of a 
number of these institutions would save the Federal Treasury 
$1,773,000 per annum, aside from the subsistence and 
quarters furnished to unnecessary officials and employees. 

I shall not ask that the letter or resolution be printed in 
the Recorp, but request that the same be referred to the 
Economy Committee. 
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OHIO RIVER BRIDGE NEAR CANNELTON, IND. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, from the Committee 
on Commerce I report back favorably with amendments the 
bill (S. 5131) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at 
or near Cannelton, Ind., and I submit a report (No. 1013) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Commerce with amendments, in line 4, after the word 
“of,” to strike out “the” and insert “a”; in line 6, after 
the word by,“ to strike out the and insert an"; in line 
7, before the word “are,” to insert “ heretofore extended by 
acts of Congress approved May 13, 1930, and February 20, 
1931 ”; in the same line, after the word hereby,“ to insert 
the word “further”; and in line 8, after the word from.“ 
to strike out “January 1, 1933,” and insert “the date of 
approval hereof,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Cannelton, Ind., authorized to be built by the Hawesville & Can- 
nelton Bridge Co., by an act of Congress approved March 1, 1929, 
heretofore extended by acts of Congress approved May 13, 1930, and 
February 20, 1931, are hereby further extended two and four years, 
respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE NEAR RANDOLPH, MO. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, from the Committee 
on Commerce I also report back favorably with amendments 
the bill (S. 5231) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo., and I submit a report (No. 
1014) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Commerce with amendments, in line 4, after the word 
“ of,” to strike out the“ and insert “a,” and in line 7, after 
the word by,” to strike out the and insert an,“ so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near Randolph, Mo., authorized to be built by the Kansas 
City Southern Railway Co., its successors and assigns, by an act 
of Congress approved May 24, 1928, heretofore extended by acts 
of Congress approved March 1, 1929, May 14, 1930, February 6, 
1931, and May 6, 1932, are hereby further extended one and three 
yeurs, respectively, from May 24, 1933. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The amendments were agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE NEAR ST, CHARLES, MO. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. From the Committee on Commerce 
I also report back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 
5232) to extend the time for constructing a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near St. Charles, Mo., and I 
submit a report (No. 1015) thereon. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill which had been reported from the Committee 
on Commerce with amendments, in line 3, after the word 
“of,” to strike out “the” and insert “a”; in line 4, before 
the word “authorized,” to insert “ across the Missouri River 
at or near St. Charles, Mo.“; in the same line, after the 
word “authorized,” to strike out “by the act of Congress 
approved February 7, 1930”; in line 5, after the word 
“built,” to strike out “across the Missouri River at or near 
St. Charles, Mo.”; in line 7, after the word “assigns,” to 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made. | insert by an act of Congress approved February 7, 1930,” 
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and in line 9, before the word right,” to strike out That 
and insert “ The,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time for completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near St. Charles, 
Mo., authorized to be built by the Wabash Railway (., its suc- 
cessors and by an act of Congress approved February 7, 
1930, is hereby extended to February 7, 1935. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this art is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE NEAR BROWNVILLE, NEBR. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. From the Committee on Commerce 
I also report back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 
5235) to extend the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at or 
near Brownville, Nebr., and I submit a report (No. 1016) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill which had been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce with amendments, in line 4, after the word “ of,” 
to strike out “the” and insert “a”; in line 5, after the 
word “near,” to strike out “Brownsville” and insert 
“Brownville”; in line 6, before the words “bridge com- 
pany,” to strike out “Brownsville” and insert Brown- 
ville; in line 7, before the word act,“ to strike out “the” 
and insert “an”; in the same line, before the word “ are,” 
to insert “ heretofore extended by an act of Congress ap- 
proved June 10, 1930”; and in line 8, before the word “ ex- 
tended,” to insert “further,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near Brownville, Nebr., authorized to be built by the Brown- 
ville Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, by an act of Con- 
gress approved February 26, 1929, heretofore extended by an act 
of Congress approved June 10, 1930, are hereby further extended 
one and three years respectively, from February 26, 1933. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Brownville, 
Nebr.” 

DISPOSITION OF DISCARDED FLOOR COVERINGS 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, on behalf of the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules [Mr. Moses], I report an original 
resolution from the Rules Committee and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be re- 
ported for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 314), as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules is hereby authorized and 
directed, under such regulations as it may prescribe, to sell such 

rugs, carpets, and other floor coverings of the Senate Office Build- 
tia ap funy he divearded IFO tinue EO FIDA Heonaee UNAT foe DAS 
therein, and that the proceeds of such sales be credited to the 
operation and maintenance fund of said building, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Con- 
necticut asks unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
whether the resolution is unanimously reported from the 
committee? 

Mr. BINGHAM. There is a unanimous report of the com- 
mittee, I understand from the chairman of the committee, 
at whose request I reported the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Connecticut? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered 
and agreed to. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 5302) to amend the act entitled “An act.to grant 
to the State of New York and the Seneca Nation of Indians 
jurisdiction over the taking of fish and game within the 
Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Oil Spring Indian Reservations,” 
approved January 5, 1927; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5303) granting a pension to Edwin K. Williams 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 5304) to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
or dispose of certain surplus real estate of the War Depart- 
ment; and 

A bill (S. 5305) to authorize the Secretary of War to ac- 
quire 5 acres of land, more or less, opposite the Mobile 
National Cemetery, Alabama, for use as an addition to said 
cemetery, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 5306) to provide for the redemption of national- 
bank notes, Federal-reserve bank notes, and Federal-reserve 
notes which can not be identified as to the bank of issue; 
to the Committee on ing and Currency. 

A bill (S. 5307) for the relief of the Sioux Valley Hospital, 
Sioux Falls Clinic, and the McKenna Hospital, all of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 5308) granting a pension to Edwin C. Derrick 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 5309) granting a pension to Rebecca P. Voakes 
(with accompanying Papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. 

A bill (S. 5310) to amend the United States mining laws 
applicable to the national forests within the State of Ore- 
gon; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. LOGAN: 

A bill (S. 5311) for the relief of Decatur D. Kinser; 

A bill (S. 5312) to authorize the waiver or remission of 
certain coal-lease rentals, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 5313) for the relief of James E. King; to the 
Committee on Claims. . 

A bill (S. 5314) granting a pension to Winnie Hood; and 

A bill (S. 5315) granting a pension to Green Isaacs; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 5316) for the relief of Edgar Stivers; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5317) for the relief of Robert W. Stolterfoht; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

A bill (S. 5318) to provide for the forfeiture of vessels, 
vehicles, or other means used to transport or conceal un- 
stamped narcotic drugs, or to facilitate the purchase and 
sale thereof, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS and Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 5319) to amend section 2, chapter 418, of the act 
of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 649), and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 5320) granting a pension to Laura A. Norman 
(with accompanying papers); and 


A bill (S. 5321) granting a pension to Josephine Ward 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 226) to provide for the use 
of granite and/or marble in the erection of certain memo- 
rials and public buildings; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 
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GRANITE OR MARBLE IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I introduce a joint resolu- 
tion with reference to the use of granite or marble in the 
erection of memorials and public buildings, which I ask may 
be printed in the Recor» and appropriately referred. I also 
ask unanimous consent that two clippings in reference to the 
matter be printed in the Recorp in connection with the joint 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
227) to provide for the use of granite and/or marble in the 
erection of certain memorials and public buildings was read 
twice by its title, referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Joint resolution to provide for the use of granite and/or marble 
in the erection of certain memorials and public buildings 


Whereas it is desirable to secure for all Federal memorials and 
buildings a permanent dignity and lasting beauty in keeping with 
the character and stability of our institutions of government; and 

Whereas building stones of the highest quality are available in 
half the States of the Union, scattered from Maine to California 
and from Minnesota to Texas; and 

Whereas the extensive use of soft stones in recent Federal con- 
struction has resulted in undue advantage to that industry; and 

Whereas it is the general opinion that a wider use of the 
so-called hard stones, which are largely fabricated by hand labor, 
will greatly extend the benefits of Federal construction to unem- 
ployed workmen and their families: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etċ., That in the selection of materials for the exterior 
walls of all memorials and public buildings erected by the United 
States preference shall be given, except where otherwise provided 
by the act making the appropriation for the erection of any such 
building, and except where by reason of purely local conditions 
the interest of the Government will not permit, to granite and/or 
marble, notwithstanding that such materials may cost more, if 
such excess.of cost be not unreasonable. 


The clippings presented by Mr. ScHALL to accompany the 
joint resolution were referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[Editorial from St. Cloud (Minn.) Daily Times, December 16, 1932] 
MUST STAND UP AND FIGHT 


When J. D. Sargent, president of the National Building Granite 
Association, said the other day after limestone had been sub- 
stituted for granite in the Archives Building contract letting, that 
the “entire industry must stand up and fight,” he said something 
important. 

The reason that limestone has been taking the place of granite 
in public buildings is largely due to the superior organization of 
limestone operators. Largely centered in Indiana, which long has 
been solidly entrenched politically in Washington, it is no wonder 
that the decisions have gone against granite. These decisions have 
largely originated with Ferry K. Heath, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. As a native of Indiana, he doubtless owed his appoint- 
ment to those influences which were friendly to the limestone 
interests. It is to be regretted, however, that for such an im- 
portant and such a permanent building as the archives structure, 
anything less enduring than granite should be considered, especi- 
ally in view of the fact that the building could have been 
erected of granite within the limits of the appropriation which 
has been provided for its construction. 

There is nothing comparable to granite for permanence. Lime- 
stone is suitable for many buildings, but not for great public 
structures which are built, not for one generation but for many 
generations. In view of the fact that because of political in- 
fluence some 80 per cent of the new Government construction is 
going to limestone, there is little hope for the granite industry 
unless that industry, as Mr. Sargent says, “ stands up and fights.” 


[Editorial from Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, December 23, 1932] 
SALESMANSHIP, AND HOW! 


The Daily News would be among the last to claim expert knowl- 
edge of architecture or of the relative merits or demerits of In- 
diana limestone, but the use of this stone in practically all Fed- 
eral buildings of recent construction—tiot only in North Carolina, 
but in every State of the Union—would indicate to the lay mind 
one of two things—either limestone is about the only suitable 
building material available in the country or the present ad- 
ministration at Washington has been subjected to some peculiarly 
able salesmanship. 


At Mount Airy they have what the folks up that way call the 
largest and best equipped granite quarry in the world, and granite 
is quarried at Salisbury and Wake Forest. But North Carolina is 
just 1 of 20 granite-producing States scattered from Maine to 
California and from Minnesota to Texas. Marble is produced in 
half a dozen other States. It would seem that the Treasury De- 
partment might find suitable stones in States other than Indiana 
if disposed to do so. 
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Granite men all over the country are charging that recent Treas- 
ury policies have fostered a virtual monopoly for Indiana lime- 
stone. Secretary Mills of the Treasury defends his preference for 
limestone by saying it is cheaper than granite. To which the 
granite people reply that it is false economy to shorten the useful 
life of permanent public buildings and sacrifice lasting beauty 
and dignity by substituting inferior materials. They further as- 
sert that the extra cost of granite results from wages paid the 
hand labor which must be largely used in fabricating granite, 
and that it is not sound public policy to discriminate against 
granite and favor machine-produced limestone at a time when 
millions of honest American workmen are walking the streets 
vainly seeking employment. 

The Daily News is not called upon to pass judgment until the 
evidence is all in, but it is patent that a public policy resulting 
in one material from the one State being used in Federal build- 
ings almost to the exclusion of all others might well be subjected 
to careful public scrutiny. If that policy is right, no harm can 
be done. If it is wrong, a new deal is in order, 


AMENDMENTS TO TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 
APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 13520, the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments appropriation bill, which 
were referred to the Committee on Appropriations and or-. 
dered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 57, after line 24, to insert the following: 

“ Provided, That no part of the funds appropriated and made 
available by this act for the transportation of air mail shall be 
used directly or indirectly for the payment of any salary or com- 
pensation to any person whose name, as a representative or agent 
cf the Federal Government, is attached as principal, or by in- 
itials, or as a witness to any contract, extension, or arrangement 
for the transportation of air mail after June 30, 1933." 

On page 57, after line 24, to insert the following: 

“ Provided, That no funds appropriated and made available by 
this act for the transportation of air mail within continental 
United States shall be allocated, expended, and paid out save 
upon contracts made after public advertisement and public let- 
ting as provided by law for the letting of public contracts: And 
provided further, That before any person, firm, partnership, as- 
sociation, or corporation now engaged in carrying air mail by 
contract or arrangement shall be permitted to file and submit a 
bid for carrying air mail after June 30, 1933, such person, firm, 
partnership, association, or corporation shall file with the Post 
Office Department a relinquishment and quitclaim of all rights 
and benefits claimed under any alleged contract or arrangement 
for the carrying of air mail after said date of June 30, 1933.” 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 


APPROPRIATION FOR THE FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 479) making an appropriation 
for the Federal Home Loan Bank Board for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1933, which had been received from the 
House of Representatives on July 16, 1932. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would inform 
the Senate that the subject matter contained in the joint 
resolution was dealt with by legislation passed on the last 
day of the last session of Congress, and he makes the sug- 
gestion that the joint resolution should be indefinitely post- 
poned. In the absence of a motion to that effect and 
without objection, that order will be entered. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES, LEGISLATIVE ESTABLISHMENT 
(S. DOC. NO. 160) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations per- 
taining to the legislative establishment, House of Repre- 
sentatives, fiscal year 1933, in total amount of $27,000, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


EXPENSES OF .DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE AT GENEVA 
(S. DOC, NO. 159) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Department of State, fiscal year 1933, to remain avail- 
able until June 30, 1934, amounting to $150,000, covering 
expenses of participation by the United States in the Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva, Switzerland, which, with 
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the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 

Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

EXPENSES OF INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AND ECONOMIC CONFER- 
ENCE (H. DOC. NO. 517) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the inclosed report from the Secretary of State to the end 
that legislation may be enacted to authorize the appropria- 
tion of $150,000 for the expenses of participation by the 
United States in an International Monetary and Economic 
Conference to be held during the year 1933. 

I have already in my annual message to Congress and in 
my recent special message on the subject and in other public 
pronouncements stressed the importance of the proposed 
International Monetary and Economic Conference, but once 
more in transmitting this report of the Secretary of State 
with regard to provisions for participation of this Govern- 
ment at the forthcoming meeting, I take occasion to point 
out that, if the other nations of the world stand ready to 
meet for the purpose of discussing the present problems in 
monetary and economic fields, it is incumbent upon this 
Government to be represented, and I sincerely hope the 
Congress will provide the necessary funds for American par- 
ticipation in this meeting which we believe can be made to 
result in solutions to some of the present world economic 
problems. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, January 3, 1933. 


SUFFERING RESULTING FROM THE DEPRESSION 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp an editorial appearing in yesterday’s 
Washington Daily News, and I request that the marked part 
be read at this time in connection with the statement we 
hear made so often that all of us are suffering alike. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

The Chair hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read the latter part of the editorial, 
which, entire, is as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News of Monday, January 2, 1933] 
HOW WE HAVE SUFFERED 


The dominant note of the depression has been that “we have 
all suffered.” Samuel Insull, for example, uttered such words 
some months before his debacle. 

This illusion of a real dem of misery in depression Amer- 
ica is sadly exploded by one of the ablest of living economists, Prof. 
Paul H. Douglas, in an article on Whose Depression?” in the 
World Tomorrow. 

The most crucial item connected with the depression and the 
possible ways out is the distribution of American purchasing power. 
Until the masses get the money in their pockets to buy commod- 
ities, all talk about gold standards, tariffs, war debts, foreign trade, 
taxes, bonuses, boycotts, and the like is comparatively unimportant 
when it comes to any hope of opening our factories and getting 
business to humming once more. Professor Douglas’s article sticks 
to this theme and the results are devastating. First he considers 
the total amounts paid out in wages to American workers in manu- 
facturing industries since 1926, using that year as 100 in the index. 
The following is the story told by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


Relative amounts paid out in wages (1926 equals 100) 


1 T¼? — — : . 0 
1933: (% Beptem bet) ) —ͤF:ͥ3⁴g⅛'c2 38 
In short, in September of this year the money wages paid to the 


laborers in all manufacturing industries were only a little over 
one-third of what they were in 1929. But many will retort that 
the cost of living has also declined. True, but to no comparable 
degree. Since 1929 the cost of living has declined by about 20 
per cent, according to the best index available. After making 
allowance for this decline, even the real wages (wages in terms of 
purchasing power) of manufacturing workers are in 1932 only 
49 per cent of what they were in 1929. 
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When one goes beyond the manufacturing workers and brings 
within his ken all 17 classified wage-earning groups, the laboring 
army of the United States, Professor Douglas estimates that their 
total wage income in 1932 could not have been more than 45 per 
cent of what it was in 1929. 

What about the “fellow sufferers” who clip coupons and cash 
dividend checks? Have they slipped comparably? Not unless one 
concentrates on the misleading figures relative to depreciation of 
paper values on the stock ex Their income has held up 


change. 
phenomenally. The following are the figures on interest and 
dividends since 1926, compiled by the august and conservative 
Standard Statistics Co.: 


tal dividends| Relative 


(1926 equals 
100) 

— A ———— . 8100 
5, 129 

6, 137 

4, 173 

8, 196 

8, 187 


In other words, with wages at 45 per cent of what they were in 
1926 and 1929, total disbursements for dividends and interest are 
still 60 per cent above what they were in 1926 and only 8 per cent 
below the level of 1929. Indeed, if declining living costs are con- 
Sidered, holders of securities are deriving more real income from 
them in 1932 than in 1929. 

There is no need of elaborate comment upon these figures. 
They speak louder than anybody’s words. Increased purchasing 
power is the only way out of the depression. 


CHILD LABOR 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the seriousness of the child- 
labor problem has been recognized by many national agen- 
cies interested in child welfare, and the need for. concerted 
action to prevent the breakdown of hard-won standards of 
employment for children induced the Children’s Bureau to 
call a conference of representatives of national organiza- 
tions, which met in Washington on December 10. I am 
presenting the conclusions of this conference, together with 
the program which was adopted, and ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A NATIONAL FOUNDATION IN A TIME OF STRESS 


Over 3,000,000 children from 7 to 17 years of age are ors of 
school. Over 2,000,000 boys and girls of this age are ‘ully 
employed, while from ten to eleven million adults are in desperate 
need of work. 

The wise builder of a home looks well to its foundation to the 
end that both the building and the family dwelling therein may 
be secure in time of storm or flood. The builders of this Nation 
have been of one accord in singling out universal education as the 
most essential underpinning for our democracy. That foundation 
is now threatened as it has not been in generations. 

While there must be economies in governmental expenses in 
such a time as this, economies in school budgets are touching a 
vital subject and should be planned with extreme care. Where 
possible, they should be restricted to the elimination of un- 
essentials. Where further cuts are unavoidable it is urged that 
they be not concentrated on services to older children, thereby 

to throw on the market a flood of cheap child labor and 
to add to existing unemployment. Rather should such economies 
be wisely spread. 

If order is to replace chaos in our economic life, it is of the 
highest importance that our children of to-day should have the 
right preparation to take their part to-morrow in the life, labor, 
and politics of their time. More, rather than less, schooling is 
requisite not only as an immediate relief for the overcrowded labor 
market but as an aid in preparing young people to qualify for 
types of work that are more than footless routine when times are 
better. Instead, school terms are being drastically shortened and 
teaching forces curtailed, attendance work is being reduced or 
even cut off, vocational training and guidance programs are being 
suspended, and buildings essential to house increasing school 
populations remain unbuilt. 

The consequence is that in spite of reported increase in enroll- 
ment in high schools and vocational schools, where available, chil- 
dren who should remain in school and receive further training 
for future and larger responsibilities are pouring out of school ill- 
prepared for worth-while jobs. They are crowding into an already 
congested labor market and making it even more difficult for 
adults to secure work. 

This situation is a menace to our national well-being. In view 
of its seriousness, we earnestly appeal to leaders everywhere to 
join in pressing toward the achievement of the following ends 
which are essential both to present economic improvement and to 
future progress: 
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(1) The removal from industry of children below 16 years of age. 

(2) A higher age for school leaving, better organized attendance 
service, and, where needful, the provision of scholarships and 
relief to replace the child's earnings. 

(3) To promotion of effective vocational training and guidance 
programs in the schools. 

(4) The maintenance of educational standards and vigorous 
defense of the schools against unwarranted or injudicious cuts in 


funds. 
FELIX ADLER. SAMUEL McCune LINDSAY, 
Rev. S. PARKES CADMAN. JOSEPH ROSIER. 
ARTHUR CAPPER, Rev. JOHN A. RYAN. 
JOHN DEWEY. WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 
WILLIAM GREEN. Mary E. WOOLLEY. 


Rev. EDWARD L. ISRAEL. 
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SUMMARY OF THE CONCLUSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE ON PRESENT-DAY 
CHILD-LABOR PROBLEMS 


1. Is the old child-labor problem still with us? 

Current reports of work certificate issuing officers and factory 
inspectors all indicate that the number of working children, al- 
ready much reduced according to the 1930 census, have still fur- 
ther declined, roughly in proportion to the decline in general 
employment. 

2. Is there a new child-labor problem? 

Frances Perkins and Joseph M. Tone, commissioners of labor of 
New York and Connecticut, respectively; Beatrice McConnell, of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Labor; Edward F. McGrady, of 
the American Federation of Labor; Courtenay Dinwiddie, of the 
National Child Labor Committee; and others testified to the ap- 
pearance of a new variation of the old sweatshop, with unbeliev- 
ably low wages and long hours for children as well as for adults. 
A relentless pressure on labor standards was pictured. (See at- 
tached reports on present child-labor situation.) 

3. Is this the time to eliminate child labor? 

The agreement was unanimous that in this economic crisis 
every available job should be given to an adult, and that in the 
interest of both child and adult legislation to this end should 
be enacted this winter. 

4. What new State standards are needed? 

(a) Sixteen years the basic minimum age for employment. 

(b) Sixteen and seventeen years the “regulated” period. 

Hours: Shorter than for adults, but not to exceed eight per day. 

Wage: Minimum wage law for those under 18. 

Safety: Extra compensation for injured minors illegally em- 
ployed; age minima higher than 16 for hazardous occupations. 

(See attached report of committee on hazardous occupations.) 

5. Is State enforcement machinery adequate? 

Bureaus of women and children in State labor departments 
should be established or strengthened as an aid in enforcement 
of law and in education of public opinion. 

6. How can we care for the children not allowed to work? 

The obvious place for these children is in school, The school 
budgets must be maintained to take care of them. The confer- 
ence pledged itself to special assistance to the schools in this 
emergency. 

7. Can we work together for children? 

Conferences of State representatives of the various organiza- 
tions and agencies in attendance were planned to map out State 
programs. Prompt and resourceful action by each agency is 
necessary to meet the emergency. 


REPORTS ON THE PRESENT CHILD-LABOR SITUATION 


Frances Perkins, New York State industrial commissioner, 
stressed the fact that the jobs at present open to boys and girls 
between 14 and 16 years of age offer practically nothing worth 
while from the standpoint either of training or of earnings. 
Quoting figures of the division of junior placement of the New 
York State Department of Labor for September and October, 1932, 
she stated that “35 per cent of the jobs now open to children under 
16 years of age are for housework, for which the hours are long and 
the pay rarely more than $2.50 a week; 19 per cent are factory jobs 
of a monotonous nature, such as folding and packing; 17 per cent 
are for temporary work of about a week’s duration, such as dis- 
tributing circulars or addressing envelopes. 

“For boys one of the objectionable developments during the 
depression period is the growth of commission jobs. Always pre- 
carious from the occupation standpoint, they are in certain cases 
very close to fraud. Some firms which sell by house-to-house 
canvassing seek children to sell their goods, first coaching them in 
‘hard-luck’ stories about sickness and unemployment in the 
family. Sometimes the story is supplied by the employer, such as 
that of a father in the hospital for six months and nine children 
at home; sometimes the child is left to his own ingenuity to invent 
a tale which will appeal to the buyer's sympathies. 

So far as factory jobs for adolescents are concerned, one of the 
greatest difficulties is the increase of very low paid piecework. 
One order which came to a junior office recently called for girls to 
‘clean’ men’s pants in a men’s clothing shop. This consists of 
cutting basting threads and sponging grease spots which may have 
occurred during the sewing. During the first few weeks the em- 
ployer paid a salary of $7 a week. From then on, however, pay- 
ment was by the piete, at the rate of one-half cent for each 
of pants cleaned. According to the girls placed on this work, it 
takes about five minutes to clean a pair of pants. means an 
hourly rate of 6 cents. In a 48-hour week, providing work comes 
in steadily, the net earnings would be $2.88.” Of a group of 125 
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children found illegally employed in New York State, one-half of 
those working full time received less than $5 a week. Some were 
earning as little as 35 cents a day. In a toy factory the highest 
wage was $6 a week. i 

Miss Perkins pointed out that recently there has been a posi- 
tive increase in the number of children injured while at work 
at the same time that the total number of accidents for adults 
has been decreasing—an indication, apparently, that children are 
taking adults’ jobs. 

She spoke of the increasing proportion of employed children 
who were working in violation of law, particularly in mercantile 
establishments. She deplored the growing carelessness on the 
part of some employers in obeying the law and the tendency 
shown by parents, teachers, and social workers to wink at illegal 
employment. On the other hand, the growing number of com- 
plaints of violation showed the growing consciousness on the 
part of the community of the provisions of the law. The con- 
tinuation schools, she said, had been a great aid in this educa- 
tional work. 

Miss Perkins continued: “ Frequently of late employers charged 
with violations of the child labor law have plead to us that the 
child was hired because no other member of his family had a 
job and only the child’s earnings stood between the family and 
destitution. I do not question that this is often true. But I 
do question the social wisdom of settling upon the shoulders of 
adolescents the burden of pulling us through the depression. I 
also question the complete veracity of an employer who claims 
that his motive in hiring adolescents is to help the child’s family. 
Such child labor is not really intended to help the family. It is 
primarily a search for the cheapest possible labor. 

“It would be better during this depression to keep children 
under 16 out of employment entirely and to acknowledge a social 
responsibility for the maintenance of families dependent upon 
them. Thus we would at least have taken a burden from those 
least able to bear it, and we might also reduce to a considerable 
extent the postponed costs which the present exploitation of 
adolescent workers is piling up against the future. 

“To countenance child labor at a time like this is to sanction 
extending the depression into the lives of the next generation. 
With innumerable adults unemployed there is no need for chil- 
dren in industry to-day.” 

Joseph M. Tone, commissioner of labor of the State of Connec- 
ticut, stated that “ Child labor and fearfully low wages charac- 
terize the sweat shops in the clothing industry operating in the 
State of Connecticut.” 

Employers have been known to punch the time cards of their 
employees, thus showing a legal number of hours, while the em- 
ployees, including minors, worked overtime. Cases were found in 
which children worked 80 hours or more a week. 

Publicity is an important measure in dealing with these viola- 
tions, according to Mr. Tone. Courts have imposed insignificant 
fines. He favors a law providing for jail sentences. 

“According to the United States Women's Bureau study of the 
sewing trades in Connecticut made in the fall of 1931, 23 of 57 
contract shops prefer very young workers. Since July, 1932, the 
State board of education reports 1,656 regular working certificates 
issued to children under 16. Of this number 546 had ob- 
tained employment in manufacturing concerns. From recent ex- 
perience with sweat-shop industries in Connecticut, it is safe to 
assume that the majority of these children have found $2 or $3 
a week jobs in shops of this kind,” Mr. Tone sketched the general 
working conditions which were similar to those found by factory 
inspectors 50 years ago. 

“Recently a prominent welfare worker stated that many de- 
serving workers were being deprived of city work because one or 
two of their children were employed in one of the sewing shops 
earning just enough to prevent further aid from the city in the 
way of employment for the father. The social consequences of 
such a situation are obvious.” 

Beatrice McConnell, director of the Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Women and Children, said that although child labor has decreased 
in Pennsylvania, apparently it has not decreased as rapidly as 
adult labor. Economic pressure is driving many young children 
out of school into industry, In some districts in Pennsylvania 
more children are employed now than ever before. Continuation 
schools are being opened where previously there were not a suf- 
ficient number of employed children to require their establish- 
ment. In a recent survey of 150 plants manufacturing clothing 
in Pennsylvania, 75 employed 14 and 15 year old children. Eight 
hundred children of these ages were found working in manufac- 
turing processes. In one factory 53 per cent of the total working 
force was made up of children under 18. In some plants more 
than 25 per cent were under 16. In the clothing factories in one 
county one-fourth of the total work force was composed of chil- 
dren under 16. Wages were very low. Forty-four per cent of the 
children were getting less than $3 a week, and more than three- 
fourths were getting less than $5. Only 5 children out of a total 
of 800 earned as much as $10. Fifty-one hours a week was the 
usual working week. The textile industry showed a smaller pro- 
portion of children under 16 at work. 

A recent survey indicated that industrial home work in Penn- 
sylvania was almost as prevalent during the depression as in 
previous years. There was a marked increase in the violations of 
both the child labor and the woman’s hours laws in connection 
with this home work. 

In the State, as a whole, 75 per cent of all the violations of the 
labor law were of the laws affecting the employment of women 
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and children. The general breakdown in industrial standards 
was all too evident. 

Maud Swett, field director of the Department of Woman and 
Child Labor of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, reported 
that the minimum wage law and the extra com tion law 
for illegally employed minors has been of great aid in preventing 
the employment of children in Wisconsin. Six dollars and forty 
cents. for a 40-hour week is the beginning minimum wage for 
children of 14 years. Very few jobs are open for girls and boys 
under 18; boys caddy and girls do domestic work, but very little 
factory work is available. The greatest difficulty in enforcement 
has developed in connection with the minimum wage rate as 
applied to domestic service. Many women object to paying the 
minimum rate for domestic service of $4.25 with room and board, 
or $6 with board alone to these young workers. Through the 
cooperation of the employment agencies a fairly good check is 
made of illegal employment. Miss Swett pointed out that 
although the high child labor standards of Wisconsin had been 
maintained with comparatively little difficulty, she did not know 
how long they could be maintained in competition with the low 
standards of the neighboring States. 

Anne Davis, director of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance of 
the Chicago Board of Education, reported that so far as she knew 
the new child-labor problem had not yet reached Illinois. Child 
labor in Illinois has been steadily decreasing over a period of 
Ler i in those occupations covered by the child labor law. She 
said: 

“In Chicago, 5,021 full-time employment certificates were is- 
sued in 1924-25; 4,372 were issued in 1928-29 (and for this same 
year, 1,194 certificates were issued in down State Illinois); 2,794 in 
1929-30; 1,036 in 1930-31, and 746 were issued in 1931-32. In 
October, 1932, only 220 children were employed in Chicago on 

full-time certificates. Reports from down State indicate 
that few children are employed in occupations covered by the 
child labor law. 

“There is a shifting of children from mechanical pursuits and 
clerical work to street trades and domestic service, which are 
unregulated. Down State the situation is practically the same— 
children being employed in domestic work, on farms, as news- 
boys, and a few as messengers, in stores and a small number in 
factories, but for the most part in ted tions. 

“This situation does not mean that Illinois has no problem. 
There are thousands of children of compulsory school age out of 
school in the State, spending their time in idleness. 

Illinois needs a better organized attendance service and higher 
age for leaving school, since there will never be the jobs for those 
14 to 18 as formerly; a curriculum in the schools to meet the 
needs of all types of children and especially better provision in 
the high schools for taking care of that group of boys and girls 
who would work, if there were opportunity. z 

“There is urgent need for regulation of such occupations and 
supervision of children employed in them—as domestic service, 
farm work, street trades, and industrial home work. These are 
the occupations into which children in Illinois will probably go in 
increasing numbers, and in which they need greater protection.” 

Courtenay Dinwiddie, general secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, pointed out the prevalence of the exploitation 
of children as given by the labor officials of certain States. He 
said: 

“Widespread abuses of children in sweat shops have been re- 
ported in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New Jer- 
sey, where children are employed, often illegally, for as much as 51 
hours a week and at wages that frequently run as low as $1 to $3 
a week. Even from the midwestern beet fields, where it seemed 
that contract rates for family labor were almost at starvation 
level, further reductions are reported. 

“There is an increase in the number of children engaged in 
occupations which are least often regulated by the child labor 
law, such as tenement home work, street trades, and various types 
of after-school activities. Distressing instances have been uncov- 
ered of young children doing tenement home work for pitifully 
low pay. In 53 cities 1,740 children apparently under 14 were 
found selling newspapers on the street between 8 and 2 o'clock at 
night. 

“There is a new and startling problem of idleness among chil- 
dren who have left school ostensibly for work, but who are em- 
ployed only temporarily, if at all, and do not return to school. 
The harvest from what these idlers at an adventurous age find to 
do may not be fully reaped for some years to come. 

“Children under 16 years belong in school at all times, and 
during a period of widespread adult unemployment most of those 
under 18 years should also be engaged in furthering their educa- 
tion. For the employed child is taking a job from an adult bread- 
winner, and the idle child is a menace to society. 

“The types of child exploitation which are developing under 
economic stress to-day are as alien to the better instincts of hu- 
manity as in the days when children of 10 and 12 years were 
employed in mines, glass factories, and cotton mills. Now is the 
time to strengthen our laws and administrative and 
wipe out the stain of inhuman treatment of children forever from 
our country. 

Business conditions have reduced the actual number of child 
laborers. It is more clearly evident than ever before that there 
is no satisfactory place for immature workers in industry in a 
machine age. We must make certain that there will not be a 
resurgence of child labor when industry picks up.” 
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PROGRAM ADOPTED 


It was voted that a program for State child labor legislation 
should embody the following standards: 

1. A basic 16-year minimum for all gainful employment, with 
certain exemptions of carefully selected occupations for the 14 and 
15 year old group outside of school hours, and with some suitable 
provision for the group not able to profit by the ordinary school 
program up to the age of 16. (In view of new types of child em- 
ployment, the occupations covered by legislation need special con- 
sideration so as to make certain that all employed children are 
given protection.) 

2. Maximum hours of labor for minors under 18 shorter than the 
atid | hours of adults and in no case more than 8 hours 
per day. 

3. Mandatory minimum wage legislation for minors under 18. 

4. Age minima higher than 16 for hazardous occupations. 

5. Provision for payment of double compensation in case of 
minors under 18 injured while employed in violation of the child 
labor law or of any ruling specifically relating to the employment 
of — the employer to be personally liable for the additional 
amount. 

To make these standards effective, adequate provision for ad- 
ministration was urged, the following measures being specifically 
mentioned: 

1, Establishment of bureaus of women and children in State 
departments of labor, and the strengthening of such bureaus where 
already established. 

2. Registration of business firms with the State labor depart- 
ments, to facilitate inspection. 

It was that acceptance of these standards necessitates 
serious consideration of school problems. The following resolu- 
tion on this subject was passed: 

“We recognize that the schools of the Nation are now facing 
the greatest crisis in their history due to increased enrollments 
and drastically reduced budgets. We are deeply concerned over 
the effect of the present economic situation upon the schools, and 
we call upon the tions here represented to lend their 
efforts to the end that school budgets will provide the types and 
amount of education adapted to the needs of all children.” 


— 


SUMMARY OF PRESENT CHILD-LABOR PROBLEMS 


The present period of acute business insecurity and economic 
change is vitally aff the children of the Nation in more ways 
than one. It is affecting their health, their home environment, 
their jobs, and their schooling. The conference on immediate 
child-labor problems held in Washington on December 10, 1932, 
was concerned with the last two aspects. The first and most ob- 
vious effect upon the employment of children has been to decrease 
the opportunities for child employment along with the general 
decreases in employment. However, decreases brought about in 
this way may not be permanent, unless measures are taken to 
assure that children now displaced do not go back to work when 
business picks up. In general, child employment moves up and 
down corresponding with the peaks and troughs in adult employ- 
ment from year to year, although over a 10-year period the trend 
of child labor has been downward. This indicates that when adult 
employment picks up an increase in child labor will take place 
unless preventive legislative measures have been taken in the 
meantime. The decreases that have occurred do not affect all em- 
ployment to the same extent nor are they uniform throughout the 
country. On the whole, the least desirable types of work for 
children have shown the least tendency to decline. y 

A second effect of the depression -has been to drive children 
into employments, such as street trades, industrial home work, 
domestic and personal service, and industrialized agriculture, that 
are least regulated and most subject to abuse. In such occupa- 
tions the opportunity exists to exploit children by working them 
for long hours at low wages. 

These trends in child employment were apparent in the census 
taken in April, 1930. The last two years have confirmed and 
accentuated them. The 1930 census showed a decline since 1920 
of 38 per cent in the number of children gainfully employed for 
the ages 10 to 13, inclusive; 37 per cent for the ages 14 and 15; 
and 14 per cent for the ages 16 and 17. That the 
group did not show a more s decrease is probably to be 
explained by the fact that these children are predominantly em- 
ployed in agriculture, and next in domestic and personal service 
and street trades—all difficult to regulate, especially when fam- 
ilies are suffering from acute poverty. 

In April, 1930, more than 2,000,000 boys and girls under 18 
years of age were employed—667,000 in round numbers being 
under 16. Of those under 16 nearly 200,000—representing a de- 
crease of 53 per cent since 1920—-were engaged in nonagricultural 
occupations. This striking decrease was not spread evenly over 
all States or all occupations. The bulk of the decline in the 
number of 14 and 15 year old children in occupations outside 
of agriculture occurred in the Northern and Eastern States, which 
had been hardest hit by general unemployment. In the South, 
where unemployment had been less severe, a few States showed 
an increase in the number of 14 and 15 year old children at 
work: South Carolina showed an increase of 29 per cent; Florida, 
an increase of 7 per cent; and Georgia, an increase of 2½ per 
cent. 

The number of children under 16 employed in manufacturing 
industries had declined by 63 per cent. In the iron, steel, and 
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other metal; rubber; paper box; woolen and worsted; clay, glass, 
and stone; and candy industries, this decline was 80 per cent or 
more. Jobs in transportation and communication had declined 
by more than one-half; but jobs in trade had only decreased a 
fifth, and jobs in domestic and personal service only 15 per cent. 

The number of employed boys and girls of 16 and 17 years had 
declined less; nearly a million and a half were employed in 1930. 
Although those employed in manuf and mechanical in- 
dustries and in clerical occupations had decreased by about a third 
and those in transportation and communication by a fourth, oc- 
cupations in trade had increased 3 per cent and in domestic and 
personal service had increased 45 per cent. In many cities there 
had been a very large increase in the number of these boys and 
girls employed as waiters and servants; for instance, in New York 
the number had increased 60 per cent; in Philadelphia, 70 per 
cent; in Atlanta, 92 per cent; in Pittsburgh, 99 per cent; in Chi- 
cago, 153 per cent; in Detroit and Cleveland, more than 175 per 
cent. 

In the face of a general decline of employment in manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries there were a few significant in- 
creases for this age group. In several Southern States the per- 
centage of textile workers of 16 and 17 years showed an increase 
since 1920; in the clothing industries in certain of the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic States there has occurred a shift from 
older to younger employees. Thus in the clothing industry of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island the number of workers of 16 and 
17 increased by 123 per cent and 283 per cent, respectively, whereas 
in New Jersey the increase was 81 per cent; in Pennsylvania, 62 
per cent; and in Massachusetts, 52 per cent. 

For all age groups the census indicated that the better-grade 
jobs were disappearing faster than less desirable types of employ- 
ment. Thus it showed for boys and girls between 10 and 18 
years of age a decrease of 46 per cent in clerical jobs, a decrease of 
63 per cent in jobs as apprentices, and a decrease of 22 per cent 
in jobs as clerks and sales ms in stores. Since the census was 
taken the decrease in total volume of child employment is con- 
tinuing. Employment certificates issued to children of 14 and 15 
years in 40 large cities, for which comparable data are available, 
showed a drop of 26 per cent between 1930 and 1931. 

Reports from junior placement and employment-certificate of- 
fices, however, indicate that most of the openings still available 
for children of 14 and 15 are in domestic service, canvassing, and 
in types of manufacture in which the breakdown in standards is 
greatest. In Cleveland, for instance, from March to November, 
1932, 4,244 boys and girls 16 and 17 years of age received full-time 
permits for leaving school and 379 children of 14 and 15 years 
received permits to work after school hours or during vacation. 
More than a third of them did not get jobs but were “ parents’ 
helpers.” These were mostly 16 and 17 years of age; but 27 were 
still 14 or 15. In the whole group of 2,921 boys and girls finding 
employment, a fourth were housemaids. Fourteen per cent were 
laborers and 10 per cent caddies. Nearly a fifth (532) were sales 
boys and girls, and of these 114 were selling newspapers and 
magazines. Apprenticeship figures for Wisconsin—the only State 
in which a supervised system of apprenticeship is in effect—show 
only 73 new indentures in the trades in 1931 as compared with 
755 in 1929. 

A third effect of the depression has been a tendency to lower 
the standards of child labor generally. Under the pressure of 
adverse business conditions, existing legislative protection for 
young workers is endangered or in some places actually set aside. 
The acute need for work at any wage, on the one hand, and the 
urge for profits, however small, on the other, have lowered wages 
and have brought about a return of sweatshop conditions in cer- 
tain manufacturing industries. 

In Scranton during the first six months of 1932 the median 
wage for a group of 14 and 15 year old children was $4.94 for 
boys and $4.20 for girls; in Pittsburgh, $5.43 for boys and $5.14 
for girls. In Philadelphia, where a higher wage level usually 
exists, the median for a somewhat older group—just under 16— 
was $7.14 for boys and $6.65 for girls. Wages for girls in domestic 
service are very low, often merely nominal. 

In certain lines of manufacturing the sweatshop has experienced 
a revival during the depression. In many small towns it is a new 
phenomenon. Low wages, long hours, Sunday work, and the giving 
out of home work characterize these establishments. It is from 
such firms that demands for child workers are still forthcoming. 
Complaints against sweatshops have been raised in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. In addi- 
tion to the statements upon the evils of low-standard establish- 
ments contained in the account of the proceedings of the confer- 
ence the following are of interest: 

An investigation made by the Massachusetts Minimum Wage 
Commission last spring disclosed that rates as low as 10 cents, and 
in one case 5 cents, an hour were paid to girl workers in Fall River; 
hundreds were earning less than $5 a week. In five plants investi- 
gated manufacturing men's furnishings, women’s underwear, house 
dresses, children's dresses, only five employees earned more than 
$15 a week. Of 1,616 employees in 13 plants making women's 
apparel, 71 per cent earned less than $10 a week, and 97 per cent 
earned less than $15 a week. In one of the worst-paid shops hourly 
rates ranged from 10 cents to 16 cents an hour; the earnings of 
these workers, if employed for a full week of 48 hours, would range 
from $4.80 to $7.68 a week. Practically all the shops paying these 
low wages had started business in the town since the beginning of 
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the present depression. Many factories of similar character have 
been established in other Massachusetts cities during this period. 
In New Bedford, for instance, it was found that wages paid were 
even lower than in Fall River, and check-ups at later dates revealed 
that, even after investigation by the minimum-wage commission, 
wages were continuing downward. These wages have been de- 
nounced by the Massachusetts commissioner of labor and indus- 
tries as falling far below any reasonable living wage, and far below 
the standard hitherto maintained by the industries of the State. 

In New Jersey the Consumer's League reports $2.50 to $3.50 a 
week as the average wage for hundreds of workers in contract 
clothing shops. In Baltimore, in the fall of 1932, as the result 
of a strike of garment workers against some of the largest manu- 
facturers in the city, an investigation into conditions in the men's 
clothing industry was made by Prof. Jacob H. Hollander, of Johns 
Hopkins, at the request of the mayor, Although the principal 
firms refused to appear at hearings or to cooperate with the in- 
vestigators, both the hearings and the report uncover ample evi- 
dence of low wages, bad working conditions, and illegally long 
hours of work. The worst conditions, as was to be expected, were 
found in the smaller contract shops. Twenty-three per cent of 
the women employees, in a selected group interviewed, were found 
to be under 20. Some of the girls at the hearings had begun work 
before they were 16. The percentage of women and girls (with a 
lower wage than men) employed in the industry has been stead- 
ily rising, until now it is about 60 per cent of the total number 
of workers. In recent years there has been a tendency for some 
employers to move their shops to small towns in Maryland, West 
Nike tao and other States where wages are lower and hours are 
onger. 

The breakdown in standards is not confined to the clothing 
industry. In Pennsylvania overtime hours for women and children 
are stated by the head of the inspection bureau of the depart- 
ment of labor and industry to be its outstanding problem. Al- 
though women may work a 10-hour day and a 54-hour week, and 
children a 9-hour day and a 51-hour week, 96 of the last 100 
cases prosecuted by the labor department were for violations of 
the woman and child labor laws. In New York State the propor- 
tion of violations of the child labor laws increased 30 per cent in 
1931 over 1930; in California violations of the laws governing the 
employment of women and children increased 15. per cent from 
1930 to 1932. 


VALUATION OF GRAND CENTRAL POST-OFFICE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to make just a brief 
statement which will make the communication I desire to 
offer for printing in the Recorp intelligent. 

I desire to call attention to a bill passed during the first 
session of the present Congress, as I recall, approved on 
July 12 last by the President, authorizing an appropriation 
of $14,500,000 for the purchase of the Grand Central Station 
Post Office and Office Building. When that measure was be- 
fore us I protested its passage on the ground that the price 
authorized was far in excess of the actual value, and my 
remarks will be found in volume 75, part 14, page 14838, of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I now have a report from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which made a valuation of this property. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission made the valuation on 
three bases, ard concluded, upon making the valuation, that 
the present value of the land, and the structure authorized 
by the bill, is $7,000,000, or $7,500,000 less than the amount 
carried in the bill. I ask that the report of the chief valua- 
tion examiner of the commission be inserted in the RECORD, 
together with a letter from the chairman of the committee 
transmitting the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, December 30, 1932. 
Hon. JOHN J. BLAINE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: With further reference to your letter of 
July 1, 1932, addressed to Commissioner Lewis, in which you 
requested that if our bureau of valuation had made or proposed 
to make an appraisal of the so-called Grand Central Post Office 
Building in New York City that you be furnished with a copy of 
such appraisal, and Commissioner Lewis's reply under date of 
July 8, 1932, advising you that our bureau had not made such an 
appraisal but that if such an appraisal was made that we would 
furnish copy to you, I am herewith inclosing copy of a report on 
an appraisal of the building and site known as Grand Central 
Station Post Office and Office Building, from which you will see 
that it has been just recently made by the bureau and trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Very truly yours, 
CLAUDE R. Porter, Chairman. 
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DECEMBER 6, 1932. 


BUREAU OF VALUATION REPORT ON AN APPRAISAL OF THE BUILDING AND 
SITE KNOWN AS GRAND CENTRAL STATION POST OFFICE AND OFFICE 
BUILDING 


In accordance with a request of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
dated November 28, 1932, addressed to the chairman of the com- 
mission, an appraisal has been made by the bureau of valuation 
of the building and site known as the Grand Central Station Post 
Office and Office Building at No. 452 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. It appears that by an act approved July 12, 1932, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was authorized to enter into a contract to 
purchase this property for a post-office building or for other goy- 
ernmental purposes, subject to the exception and reservation to 
the owner, the New York Central Railroad Co., of perpetual rights 
of exclusive use for railroad purposes of the subserface of the land, 
and subject also to exceptions. and reservations for purposes of 
light, air, and support in favor of the subsurface and the south- 
erly and westerly adjoining premises. It was provided in the act 
that the total limit of cost to the United States of the land and 
building, including the cost of any necessary remodeling, should 
not exceed $14,500,000 and interest. 

The Grand Central Post Office, the building in question, occupies 
a rectangular plot of ground fronting 220 feet 9.5 inches on Lexing- 
ton Avenue and extending 275 feet along East Forty-firth Street. 
It is adjacent to the Grand Central Terminal of the New York 
Central Railroad and in what may be described as the Grand 
Central district. The building is a 6-story stone and brick struc- 
ture, the first two floors of which, except for a drug store at the 
corner, are used by the Post Office Department and the remaining 
floors by the New York Central Railroad Co. and others for office 
purposes. It was constructed in 1912. The cost to December 31, 
1931, exclusive of the land, as shown by the records of the New 
York Central Railroad Co., was $2,652,618, It is estimated that 
to reproduce the building new would require an expenditure of 
$4,266,194, including necessary costs of engineering, general ex- 
penditures, and interest during construction. This estimate is 
based on the use of prices current as of 1932. The cost of repro- 
duction less depreciation is found to be $3,055,706, thus reflecting 
a condition per cent of 72. 

Investigation shows that the building is more or less obsolete 
for the site which it occupies. It is but six stories high in a 
district where modern office buildings greatly exceed that height. 
Its earning capacity is low and its appearance and design do not 
compare favorably with Other and more modern structures. The 
assessed value in 1931 was $1,475,000. During the years 1927 to 
1930, inclusive, the annual net income, including estimated rentals 
for the portion of the building occupied by the New York Central 
Railroad Co. itself, after deduction for taxes and depreciation but 
without deductions for interest on investment or rental of land, 
was $100,820. This indicates a far from maximum utilization of 
the air rights, which could be obtained only by the removal of the 
present building and the erection of one of greater capacity and 
of more modern type. 

At the present time office space in the Grand Central district 
exceeds the demand therefor and rentals have declined accordingly. 
In May, 1932, office building vacancies in this district were 20.9 per 
cent of the available office space, as compared with vacancies in 
Manhattan as a whole of 13 per cent in April and 19.4 per cent in 
July. From 1929 to 1931, inclusive, vacancies increased in the 
Grand Central district from 8.5 per cent to 18.3 per cent. Two 
large office buildings in the financial district, to be ready for occu- 
pancy in 1933, and the Rockefeller Center development in the 
Grand Central district will materially increase the available office 
space. 

The facts developed by the bureau in its investigation lead to 
the conclusion that the maximum present value to be attached to 
this structure is $2,000,000. 

The following methods have been employed in appraising the 
land occupied by the post-office building: 

1. Direct comparisons with sales and leases of other properties 
of fairly comparable size, shape, location, and potential utility. 

2. Summation of values of small lots based on sales in the 
vicinity. 

3. An assessment appraisal, namely, a determination of the aver- 
age ratio of assessed to sales values within the district and the ap- 
plication of this ratio to the assessed value of the property being 
appraised. 

The information accumulated by the bureau under the above 
methods is briefly summarized below. 

The present market value—that is, the price at which a property 
can be sold with normal selling effort over a reasonably short 
period of time with normal down payment—of this site and other 
properties in the district can not be determined with any reason- 
able degree of accuracy in view of the present condition of the 
real-estate market, Occasional sales are taking place, but there is 
no market, in the generally established sense of the word, as there 
is an extreme dearth of buyers at any price, and the widest varia- 
tions exist between the price conceptions of potential sellers and 
buyers. From 1920 to 1931 real estate assessed values (land and 
buildings) increased about 100 per cent for the Grand Central dis- 
trict and 300 to 400 per cent along Lexington Avenue. Much new 


construction took place; but, generally, the buildings have not 
been financial successes. The land appraisers of the bureau have 
concluded that the most reliable basis for a sale-and-lease 
appraisal is to assume a normal plane based on a past normal 
period and on an expected future recovery. Conditions in the year 
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1927 were considered to represent a more normal plane than those 
in subsequent years. Disregarding present abnormal conditions, 
therefore, the bureau's appraisers find that by comparison with 
sales and ground leases of near-by properties comparable in size, 
location, and possible utility, the value of the fee of the post- 
Office site lies between $5,361,030 and $6,271,800. 

Under the second method of appraisal, as stated above—i. e., 
a summation of values of small lots as determined from a 
study of a large number of sales and assessments—the amount 
of $4,742,920 is reached as evidence of the value of the fee. 
This gives no consideration to any value that may be possessed 
by a single large tract in excess of the aggregate value of a 
number of individual small lots of the same total area. 

The third method employed is based on a consideration of the 
ratio of assessments and sales prices. A study of the relation- 
ship of 1932 assessed values and sale prices for all the 1930, 
1931, and 1932 sales in the Grand Central district on which re- 
liable information could be obtained shows that for the last 
year and a half sale prices generally have been lower than the 
1932 assessed valuations. The relationships of sale price to 1932 
assessed values for 1931 and 1932 sales range from a high of 
121 per cent to a low of 54 per cent, with a simple average ratio 
of 88 per cent. The 1932 assessed value as of October 1, 1931, 
of the fee of the post office property is $7,500,000, $6,025,000 for 
the land and $1,475,000 for the building. The study of the re- 
lationships between recent sales prices and 1932 assessed values 
applied to the 1932 assessed value of the post office property 
indicated a value for the fee of this property, land and building, 
of $6,000,000 to $7,500,000, based on ratios of sales prices to 
assessed value of 80 and 100 per cent, respectively. The appli- 
cation of the average ratio of 88 per cent to the assessed value 
of the land would produce a sales value for the land of about 
$5,300,000. 

The values set out above are for the fee of the property, 
and are thus inclusive of the value of the subsurface, which is 
reserved to the owner, the New York Central Railroad Co. 
Based on the bureau's studies of subsurface values in New York 
City, it is estimated that the value reserved for railroad use, to 
be deducted from the value of the fee, is from $600,000 to 
$900,000, or from $10 to $15 per square foot. 

Upon consideration of the results produced by the different 
methods of appraisal outlined above, with major weight to the 
first, it is the conclusion of the bureau that the value of the 
site occupied by the post office building, subject to the permanent 
reservation in the subsurface for railroad use, is $5,000,000. The 
present value of the land and structure is found to be $7,000,000. 

M. A. PATTISON, 
Chief Valuation Examiner. 


Mr. BORAH. Did they expend the $14,000,000? 

Mr. BLAINE. They did not expend the $14,000,000. I en- 
deavored to impress the importance of this matter upon 
those who were urging the passage of the bill and succeeded 
to this extent, that the President made a memorandum at 
the time he approved the bill that careful consideration 
should be given to this matter, and the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Copetanp] made the statement that he 
would insist that the Interstate Commerce Commission make 
the valuation. 

I simply offer this information this morning for the pur- 
pose of pointing out the importance of considering Senate 
bill 2641, which was referred to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, and I now give notice 
that at the first opportunity I will move that that committee 
be discharged from the further consideration of the bill, so 
that we may have it upon the calendar. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire of the 
Senator whether the act to which he refers, passed by the 
Congress and approved by the President, was an authoriza- 
tion or an appropriation? y 

Mr. BLAINE. As I recall, it was an authorization to enter 
into a contract, which contract, of course, would be binding 
upon the United States; and the maximum amount to be 
paid for the property was $14,500,000. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, under its valuation division, has found 
the value to be $7,000,000. That is in accord with the infor- 
mation that was furnished to me at the time the bill was 
before us. 

Mr. REED. 
guestion? 

Mr. BLAINE. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. My recollection is that at the time the bill 
was pending in the Senate a number of us objected that 
the price seemed to be too high, and the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. CorzLaxp] accepted an amendment which 
cut about a million dollars off the authorization. Is not that 
correct? 


Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
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Mr. BLAINE. I believe the Senator from Pennsylvania 
suggested that the amount be reduced a million dollars, and 
that was accepted by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. REED. Was that amendment still in the bill when it 
went to the President? I did not follow the subsequent his- 
tory of the measure. 

Mr. BLAINE. The original bill, as I recall, called for 
$15,500,000 as the limit of the contract price; but when the 
measure went to the President, it carried a limit of contract 
price of $14,500,000. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found the value to be $7,000,000. 

In this connection I desire to remark that I have intro- 
duced a bill which would require the Treasury Department, 
whenever that department desires to purchase property for 
the Government of the United States, to submit a request 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a valuation to be 
made by the commission, and that commission informs me 
that it is equipped, through its valuation department, to 
make such appraisals. I rather assume there will be no 
serious objection to the bill. 

I also want to suggest that had the Government taken the 
valuation which was or could be made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the air-right site for the post 
Office in the city of Chicago, we would have saved several 
million dollars in that matter. 


DEFINITION OF INTOXICATING LIQUOR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
resolution (S. Res. 271) coming over from a preceding day, 
which was read, as follows: 

Whereas there appears to be some doubt in the minds of certain 
Senators as to what constitutes intoxicating liquor within the 
meaning of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution: There- 
fore be it ; 

Resolved, That the Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service is requested to make inquiry among the leading 
physicians and chemists in the United States as to the amount of 
alcohol a beverage may contain without being intoxicating, and to 
report to the Senate at the earliest practicable date the consensus 
of opinion with respect thereto. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, this resolution was pre- 
sented last July in order that we might have some expert 
information at this time, but it was objected to; and now 
I understand that the Judiciary Committee is carrying on a 
personal investigation in the matter, in what manner I have 
not been informed. In view of that fact, I ask that the 
resolution be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, does the Senator include all 
the members of the Committee on the Judiciary in his state- 
ment as to the personal investigation“? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have noticed a disposition on the part 
of some members of the Committee on the Judiciary not to 
attend meetings, so that they could not have a quorum on 
this matter. I do not know that those members should be 
included. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator? The Chair hears none, and the 
resolution will be indefinitely postponed. 


AVIATION HOLDING COMPANIES, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
resolution (S. Res. 312) coming over from a preceding day, 
which was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and hereby is, 
requested to obtain and furnish to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date the following information, to wit: (1) List of stocks 
held by aviation holding corporations; (2) list showing the various 
corporations owning stock in air mail transport lines and the 
amount of stock held in each instance; (3) list showing directors 
of aviation holding companies owning aviation stocks in air mail 
transport lines and having membership on the board of directors 
of such air-transport companies; (4) list showing airplane manu- 
facturers, airplane-motor manufacturers, and airplane parts and 
instrument manufacturers owning stock in either aviation holding 
companies or air mail transport lines and the amount so held in 
each instance; (5) list of officers and directors of aviation holding 
companies who through stock ownership are officers and directors 
of air mail transport lines and companies manufacturing or dis- 
tributing airplanes, airplane motors, and airplane parts and in- 
struments; (6) list showing employees of aviation holding compa- 
nies who are also employees of air mail transport lines, and compa- 
nies manufacturing or distributing airplanes, airplane motors, and 
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airplane parts and instruments, and the compensation, if any, 
received in each instance; (7) list of employees, officers, and direc- 
tors now in the employ of air mail transport lines or aviation hold- 
ing companies or companies manufacturing or distributing air- 
planes, airplane motors, and airplane parts and instruments who 
were formerly employed by the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment, giving the position each formerly held in the Post Office 
Department and the compensation received while in the employ 
of the said department and the compensation they are now receiv- 
ing in the aviation industry; and (8) list of employees, officers, 
and directors of air mail transport lines and aviation holding com- 
panies and companies manufacturing or distributing airplanes, 
airplane motors, and airplane parts and instruments who are rela- 
tives of present employees or officials in the said Post Office De- 
partment, all such listings to be as of December 20, 1932. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, due to the absence of the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], I ask that the 
matter go over without prejudice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
resolution will go over without prejudice. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, on Saturday, December 
24, 1932, the distinguished senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boram] delivered a notable address at the annual Christmas 
exercises of the National Press Club, in tne handsome quar- 
ters of that club in this city. The Senator from Idaho was 
introduced by Bascom N. Timmons, president of the Na- 
tional Press Club, and spoke over the chains of the Columbia 
and National Broadcasting Cos., and over short wave 
lengths to Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The address is as follows: 


This is Christmas Eve, 1932, This Christmas belongs to the poor, 
to the needy. For unnumbered millions it is a season of severe 
privation of deep anxiety. To many—how many we do not know— 
this will be a night full of worry. No amount of festivity can 
banish from our minds the unnumbered homes into which no 
cheer will enter. Laughter and music can not drive from our 
thoughts the vast number of children who will wait in vain, wan 
and hungry, for the coming of Santa Claus. I make no apology 
in calling attention to the situation as this Christmas Eve finds 
it. One can not avoid recurring to these facts, cruel and un- 
pitying as they are and harsh and unwelcome as they may seem 
on Christmas Eve. To ignore them, to refuse to heed their plea, 
would not only do violence to the purest and most delicate feel- 
ings of the human heart, but it would profane the name of that 
sinless personality whose announcement rang out on the eager air 
of Palestine nearly 2,000 years ago. The pleasure of this Christ- 
mas, therefore, the only genuine pleasure it can afford, must come 
from recognizing the situation as it is and dealing with it as best 
we may, from feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and admin- 
iste to the sick. Christmas in 1932, like everything else in 
these days, should and must yield in its customs and practices 
to the call and to the demands of humanity. 

Men may and do dispute the divinity of Jesus of Nazareth; 
science may seek to impeach the authenticity of His inspired mis- 
sion; but no sane man or woman will undervalue the transcendent 
beauty and the incalculable worth of the rules of human conduct 
which He announced during His brief ministry on earth. To the 
extent that these rules and precepts are accepted and put in prac- 
tice peoples and nations advance in the scale of civilization and 
in human happiness. To the extent and in proportion that these 
rules and precepts are disowned, or discarded, people and nations 
descend toward the dead level of barbarism and of human misery. 
Humanity was the foundation rock upon which the Man of Galilee 
built His enduring creed, humanity broad enough and practical 
enough to encompass and administer to all kinds of human suffer- 
ing and every form of human frailty—* healing all manner of sick- 
ness and all manner of disease among the people.” His admoni- 
tions and His teachings appeal to us this Christmas Eve with irre- 
sistible force. Everything combines to accentuate this funda- 
mental principle of His creed. 

There has been no time in our own country when these teach- 
ings seemed so essential for the preservation of society. What 
retribution may follow upon our failure to observe these rules and 
to meet the obligations imposed upon each and all, one dares not 
prophesy. Surely, in every sense it is a pentecostal hour. It is 
a time when literally we may all become workers of miracles— 
for we can save human life. We have reached a place in this con- 
test with the devastating forces of economic chaos when those 
who refuse to bear their part in the battle are recreant to our 
common country, to humanity and stand condemned by every 
word which fell from the lips of the Christ whose birth we would 
commemorate to-night. We are delying around more or less in 
confusion, groping about more or less haplessly in the fields of 
economics and legislation, seeking a way out of this catastrophic 
ordeal. While these efforts are being made, and 8 made, 
much depends under the present circumstances upon the faithful 
observance and the execution of the plain, homely and 
practices of humanity and the use and exertion of the primitive 
and enduring elements of human character—these have pointed 
the way out more than once in great national crises when leaders 
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and statesman have failed utterly. e gress oD; 
stacles which now stand most in the way of escape from the pres- 
ent conditions are obstacles placed there and maintained there by 
governments. A 

In that grim, vindictive satire upon modern society, Sartor 
Resartus, Carlyle’s hero with an impossible name, sits high in a 
watchtower far above the stifled hum of midnight and philoso- 
phizes over the hive beneath—the joyful and the sorrowful are 
there. With a kindlier and more sympathetic mood, may we 
imitate the philosopher in the watchtower. 

Looking out upon the world this Christmas Eve, civilization 
seems an inexplicable riddle. In this vast machine which we have 
built up there seems to be something missing. Something indis- 
pensable to human happiness, without whieh all our progress is 
a mockery, is lacking. We shall not seek to solve the riddle at 
this time. Our only purpose now is to recall how, with all our 
advancement, we are compelled in great emergencies and in the 
hour of adversity to return to the example and to follow the 
teachings of that lonely figure, who, fortified by a night of 
supplication on the mountain top, returned to the valley to 
administer to the confused and hungry multitude which had 
awaited through the night His return. 

The first thing which arrests our attention are these 12,- 
000,000 people, to say noting of their dependents who are out 
of work and hungry. Why are they hungry? Because they have 
no money with which to buy food. Why have they no money? 
Because they have no work. Why have they no work? Because 
organized society has no need for their work and will not have 
it. Our refined scheme of civilization says: Unless you work, you 
shall not eat—we have no work for you to do.” Therefore, the 
final decree is: “Starve.” Just at the present time the only thing 
which prevents that remorseless decree from being put into effect, 
the only thing which stays the logic of our present economic 
system is the interposition and the applications of the teachings 
and practices of the Christ—charity, applied humanely. If it 
were not for this, men, women, and children would under our 
system literally starve in the midst of plenty. With food and 
clothing upon every hand, rotting in the fields and mildewing on 
the shelves, they would starve. But before they would starve, 
they would likely turn and wreck our institutions and smash our 
entire economic system. It is but simple truth therefore to say 
that those who are contributing and administering to the needy, 
to the sick, and to the hungry—these wrecks of our civilization— 
are not only serving unfortunate men and women, but they are 
serving their country and their Government. They are the props 
which sustain the Government in these perilous days. It can not 
be doubted that that which is holding society together and main- 
taining our institutions are the men and women who are con- 
tributing their means and their services to the hungry, the poorly 
clad, and to the sick. They are piecing out and completing and 
making possible this narrow, selfish, incomplete economic system 
of ours until, let us hope, it shall broaden its base, humanize its 
philosophy, and right its wrongs. We have performed miracles in 
the field of production, but we have sadly thus far neglected the 
field of distribution and we see the results all about us. 

A few days ago I had occasion to pass through the large open 
spaces in the basement of the Capitol. I came suddenly upon 
perhaps a hundred armed policemen sitting about in one of 
these open spaces. It startled me. But then I reflected that 
they were there to protect the Government from its own people, 
to protect the Government from its hungry people—to protect 
the Government of the people, for the people, and by the people 
from the people. Whatever part a policeman or a soldier may 
perform in this situation, it is incomparable to the part per- 
formed by the great army of men and women engaged in relief 
work throughout the Nation. The soldiers now patrolling the 
Capitol of the Nation, whether in Washington or in remote 
regions of the country, are the men and women bent on some 
errand of rescue and relief. 

There is already great suffering in the land. In addition, we 
have noticed, and have been already warned, that a severe winter 
is ahead of us. Only the most vigilant and tireless effort can 
prevent much loss of life, or what is even more to be dreaded, 
that arrested development of childhood which remains as a handi- 
cap in the race for permanent success. None will wish to see 
that shame come to the United States. The combined effort of 
public and private enterprise will be needed in this great emer- 
gency. I know of no finer way to pass this Christmas week than 
in our respective communities and according to our respective 
abilities to renew our activities and to consecrate anew ourselves 
to the cause that is as sacred as any cause in which it is possible 
to enlist. The appeal comes home to each and all. In the 
response we shall give we shall find the highest measure of enjoy- 
ment which the Christmas of 1932 can give. 

May I say a word on international affairs, since I am informed 
that what I am saying goes abroad? I have no intention on 
Christmas Eve of entering upon a detailed discussion of repara- 
tions and debts or tariffs and armaments or the money prob- 
lem. But is there any doubt that this widespread human misery 
found in every land is due primarily to international policies, to 
the above and perhaps other international unsettled problems? 
Conditions may have been accentuated and may in the future 
be alleviated by and through domestic policies. But in a large 
and predominant degree this unspeakable tragedy now torturing 
countless millions of people day after day, month after month, 
and year after year, is the legitimate and logical result of inter- 
national policies. In other words, the logical result of political 
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questions which interfere with the normal operation of economic 
laws. Economic laws do not yield to the likes and dislikes of 
le, nor do they accommodate themselves to the intrigues of 
itened or embarrassed leaders. If not obeyed, they admin- 
ister swift and remorseless punishment to the culprits even f 
the culprits be peoples and nations, and the pity of it is that the 
innocent may be included with the guilty. 

Since the Great War governments and leaders in governments 
have proceeded upon the theory that you could amend or 
economic laws as you do a statute. The result is all about us— 
disorganized and disrupted monetary systems, closed markets, 
trade and commerce dwindling year by year, millions of shipping 
tonnage laid up, and shipbuilding practically at an end. To 
such a pass have we come that nations are begging for mora- 
toriums and people are begging for bread, until the situation 
which confronts us is no less commanding and scarcely less 
pitiless than war. If civilization is to be saved, markets must 
be restored, monetary Systems reestablished, trade and commerce 
rehabilitated" ’ 


This is a stupendous task, but is not beyond human power to 
achieve. Something of the breadth of view, the steadfastness of 
purpose, the deep conviction, the spirit of cooperation which 
united all effective forces in the supreme struggle of the last 
decade, are now required if we are to terminate the saturnalia 
of evils then unleashed. Humanity, crucified for 18 long years, 
pleads with the nations this Christmas Eve for united effort 
and a common purpose to solve these economic problems that this 
sacrifice of human life may have an end and that the peoples 
of the world may be given back their God-given right to life 
from exploitation and oppression and free from the everlasting 
torture of threatened starvation. 


REMONETIZATION OF SILVER 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the ConGRESSIONAL Record an article appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star on the 28th of December last year, by G. Bowie 
Chipman, of Washington, D. C., on the subject of the re- 
monetization of silver. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: ; 

[From the Washington Star, December 28, 1932] 


Wovutp App SILVER To Money Basis—G. B. CHIPMAN ASSERTS DOLLAR 
SHOULD BE STABILIZED TO SPEED RECOVERY 


G. Bowie Chipman, Washington er in the New York Stock 
Exchange firm of Harriman & Co., would add silver to the basis 
of United States currency as the surest way to stabilize the dollar, 
expedite payment of debts, expand international trade, and speed 
the return of prosperity. In a glance at the coming year, Mr. 
Chipman expresses the belief that a new attitude toward silver 
would be the real turning point in the world depression. He said 
today: 

“Using the words of a celebrated Democratic politician, let us 
look at the record. From 1925 to 1929, we had a constantly in- 
creasing series of formulas by which to get rich quick without 
working, all based, largely on the mathematical activities of 
the college economic mind. First we started with a gentleman 
who had a theory that the price of pig tron was an index as to 
what the future had in store for us, then the chart reader and 
the graph expert became increasingly numerous and the different 
little peaks and valleys gave the forecast of the future, and then 
with the speculative volume, starting first in real estate in Florida 
and then extending to agricultural lands, and finally to the stock 
market in New York, we were tn the end taught by noted econ- 
omists that instalment buying and the mortgaging of our future 
was a perfectly healthy thing to do for anything which might, 
at that time, meet our fancy. At the peak of it all, we were told 
that it was impossible to figure the value of anything because of 
imponderables. Just what was meant by imponderables I have 
never known, but it was something which could not be calcu- 
lated and had great value. Then came the crash, and the last 
three years we all very painfully know about. After three years 
of severe liquidation, we are told there is no hope for the future 
because of technocracy, another child of the economic brain. 

DOLLAR MUST BE STABILIZED 


“Prior to the World War gold was the workable basis for the 
credit then outstanding, but the world’s debts were so much less 
than they are to-day that we can not use that yardstick now for 
proper measurement. that the figures are correct and 
that the debt of the world to-day is $750,000,000,000, and the debt 
of this country—and by that I mean debts of all character—is 
$200,000,000,000, and that the farm mortgages alone in this coun- 
try are $9,500,000,000, upon which there is an interest charge of 
$600,000,000 per annum, it takes no mental activity to realize that 
the gold in this country and in the world, notwithstanding the 
increase in the production of gold which has been taking place 
in the past three years, is insufficient to support this structure. If 
the debts of the world, without interest from now on, were to be 
paid at the rate of $1,000 per minute, it would require 1,411 years 
to liquidate; and if the economist who prior to 1929 used the 
term that the so-called gold dollar was a dishonest dollar because 
tts purchasing power was only slightly above 60 cents in the United 
States, although it was supposed to be worth 100 cents, should 


apply the same rule to-day, we would find that the purchasing 
power of the dollar is equivalent to 160 cents instead of 100 cents. 
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“Therefore, because of this increase in the value of the dollar, 
it is now impossible for the debtor to pay to the creditor his obli- 
gations, because if in 1927 he contracted to pay the sum of 
$10,000, to-day, in either labor, farm products, or whatever it may 
be he uses as a medium of payment, his debt has increased to 
about $16,500, and he did not contract to pay that sum of money, 
but only the original amount. It is impossible for him to see why 
he should pay this increased amount, and it is not correct to 
assume that the creditor should expect it; but the canceling of 
contracts or the scaling down of debts is a dangerous method to 
pursue, because who is to be the judge as to what the reduction 
should be or why or when a contract should be canceled? It 
therefore seems to me that the dollar should be stabilized, not to 
have an abnormal purchasing power in times of depression or a 
lessening purchasing power in times of prosperity but should re- 
main at a stabilized value; and I feel that the whole world is 
asking this question, whether it applies to our money or to the 
money of any other nation, because the same condition exists the 
world over. 


SEES SILVER AS REMEDY 


“TI feel that soon the demand will be made to correct this condi- 
tion, and that the only way to do it will be by adding silver to the 
money basis. There is an impresison that there are huge stores of 
silver which would come out if the price advanced. For 438 years 
the production of silver to gold has been less than 14to 1. At the 
present time it is about 8 to 1. The United States coinage ratio is 
16 to 1. If all the silver in the world available for money were to 
be coined at the United States ratio, there would be fewer dollars 
in silver than dollars in gold. England made gold the unit of value 
in 1816, but the rest of the western world continued the use of the 
two metals until Germany went on a gold basis after the war of 
1870, when she collected $1,000,000,000 from France in gold, and 
at that time the amount collected by Germany was almost one- 
third of the monetary gold in the world. The United States fol- 
lowed the example of England and Germany in 1873 and the Latin 
Union three years later. 

“For all the time of which there is any record up to the time 
the United States made 22.23 grains of gold the unit of value, the 
commercial price of silver in London never reached a price ratio of 
16 to 1, except in the years 1812 and 1813, when it was 16.11 and 
16.25, respectively, and that was before even England had declared 
for the single unit of value. As illustrating that all changes in the 
price are the result of legislation and have no relation to produc- 
tion, it may be cited that in 1850 the United States produced 
sixty-two times as much gold as silver by weight, but the price of 
silver remained unchanged. Just before we changed to a gold 
basis in 1873 the production ratio for the world was 8.7 silver to 1 
of gold. In 1872 it was 12 and 13 to 1, and still we hear many 
people say the United States went to a gold basis because of the 
flood of silver. It is not the amount of metal which is produced 
that is important as much as the ratio production as between the 
two metals. 


WOULD TURN WORLD DEPRESSION 


“To-day we are meas all the values of the western world 
with approximately $11,600,000,000 of gold, with the result that the 
price of gold, as measured by labor and commodities, has in- 
creased and is appreciating and has reached the purchasing power 
which, as I stated, is out of proportion to the contract originally 
entered into by the borrower. If we added silver to the basis of 
our currency, the purchasing power of more than half the world 
would be immediately increased, and that is the purchasing power 
of the Orient, China, and the South American countries, all of 
which have always been good customers of ours, and our dollar 
would be reduced in value to a basis which would permit these 
countries to more equitably trade with us. Our exports to the 
western world would be small in p n to exports to the so- 
called silver countries of the world if we would give them a means 
by which they could and would be glad to trade with us. 
I believe this would give us an increase in all commodities and 
all products, manufactured or otherwise, in this country and in 
the world, and I believe it would be the turning point of this 
world depression. 

“Believing that this or some other plan will be proposed by 
which conditions between the debtor and creditor wi be im- 
proved, not only in this country, but throughout the entire world, 
I can not but feel that security values are low. There is a con- 
stant accumulation going on in securities of our best managed and 
strongest financial companies, based on the idea that the stock 
market is at least a year in advance of business and that if busi- 
ness is going to turn for the better in 1934 or 1935 the stock mar- 
ket will start to discount it in 1933.” 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WHEELER ON MONEY AND THE PRICE LEVEL 
(S. DOC. NO. 158) 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed as a public document a speech on the money 
question by the junior Senator from Montana, Hon. Burton 
K. WHEELER. 

All of us who have been engaged in the study of the 
money question have been requested and are constantly 
being requested to supply copies of this speech and of data 
on the silver question. A number of my constituents have 
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made such requests, and I desire to have this speech printed 
as a public document, say, 100,000 copies, Mr. President. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
speech will be published as a public document. The Chair 
will state that the number will be limited under the rules. 
Mr. LONG. I ask to have it limited to 100,000 copies. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to publish in the Recorp an address delivered at Catholic 
University in Washington, D. C., on Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 12, 1932, by Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman on the question 
of Philippine independence. I make this request because 
Doctor Schurman is a distinguished statesman of the United 
States. He has served as ambassador to Germany and other 
countries and as minister to China. He was one of the first 
commissioners to the Philippine Islands, and his knowledge 
of the Philippine question is very full and is splendidly ex- 
pressed in his address. 

In addition to publishing the address in the Recorp I 
would like to have a memorandum of his services published 
just prior thereto, together with a letter which Doctor 
Schurman wrote me explaining certain portions of his 
address. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
order will be entered. 

The memorandum, letter, and address are as follows: 


MEMORANDUM ABOUr Dr. JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN 


Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, whose latest address on the Philip- 
pine question was delivered by him at the Catholic University, 
in Washington, Monday evening, December 12, was president of 
the first Philippine Commission appointed by President McKinley 
in 1899, He and his associates in the commission spent most of 
the year 1899 in the islands, investigating conditions there and 
laying the basis of their recommendations to President McKinley. 
Doctor Schurman was joint author of the commission's report, 
issued in four volumes, in 1900. 

Both before and after the beginning of his services as head 
of the Philippine Commission, Doctor Schurman had long and 
intimate conferences with President McKinley on the subject of 
the islands, and undoubtedly he has a more intimate and accurate 
knowledge of Mr. McKinley’s purposes, plans, and policies with 
respect to the Philippines than any other man now living. To 
the official and exhaustive knowledge he gathered while president 
of the Philippine Commission, Doctor Schurman has added a 
close acquaintance with subsequent events and conditions in the 
islands by visits there and by special study. He has lectured 
frequently on the theme of American Government in the islands. 
In the course of four years’ service as American minister to 
China (June, 1921, to May, 1925) Doctor Schurman became closely 
conversant with the far eastern conditions and problems which 
affect the destiny of the Philippines. He has traveled extensively 
in China and has a diplomat’s insight into the present situation 
there, i 

Before his appointment as United States minister to China, 
Doctor Schurman had been our minister to Greece and Montene- 
gro (1912-13) and was subsequently for nearly five years (June, 
1925, to January, 1930) American ambassador to Germany. 

What Doctor Schurman says about the Philippines, therefore, he 
utters with exceptional knowledge of the facts and with a diplo- 
mat's care and reserve. 


Without objection, that 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 13, 1932. 

Dear SENATOR PITTMAN: I was very glad indeed to have had the 
opportunity this evening of having such a long talk with you on 
the subject of Philippine independence. 

I have all along felt that both the Hare bill and the Hawes- 
Cutting bill made the period of waiting too long for the Filipinos. 
My own idea has been that an interval of five years was long 
enough. 

Nothing in your conversation impressed me so much as your 
statement that you and your colleagues had come to the subject 
with the same preconception, but that you had all been compelled 
to extend considerably the period of five years in order to allow 
an interval sufficiently long for the adjustment of trade relation- 
ships between the two countries without unnecessary injury to 
elther Americans or Filipinos. 

I have not had to deal practically with the question of these 
relationships, but I assume that if I had my mind would have 
reacted much as yours had done to the irresistible pressure of con- 
crete facts, I am not prepared to specify how long the consum- 
mation of complete independence should be delayed. I hope, 
however, it will be limited to such minimum of time as may be 
absolutely necessary for the reasonable readjustment of the trade 
relationships which have grown up between the two countries. 
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May I ask you to accept with my compliments the accompanying 
copy of the address on Philippine independence which I delivered 
yesterday evening at the Catholic University. 

With warmest regards, I remain, my dear Senator Prrrman, 

Very sincerely yours, 
JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN., 


ADDRESS or Jacos GOULD SCHURMAN 


The question of Philippine independence is one of profound, 
vital, and immeasurable concern to the Filipinos. But not to the 
Filipinos alone. The question is, indeed, in its political preg- 
nancy, in the principles it involves, in its far-reaching conse- 
quences; one of the gravest and most momentous that has ever 
come before the American people. It will test, too, before it is 
settled, our faith in, and devotion to, those principles of liberty 
and democracy which constitute the soul of our Republic—those 
principles by which alone any genuine republic lives and moves 
and has its being. 


PRESIDENT M’KINLEY’S PHILIPPINE POLICY 


May I say for myself that it is a question in which from the 

I have been deeply and continuously interested and 

to which I have given much study and reflection. That was due 

in part to the circumstance that I happened to be the first civil 

official sent by the President of the United States to the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

It is 34 years ago this very month of December since I was 
summoned to Washington, and, to my great astonishment, in- 
vited by President McKinley to accept the presidency of a com- 
mission he proposed to send to the Philippines. The treaty with 
Spain, under which the archipelago had been brought under 
American sovereignty, was still unratified by the Senate (and rati- 
fication, I may here interject, did not take place until February 6, 
1899). I need not say that I felt highly honored by the proposal 
of President McKinley, but when he asked me if I would accept 
it I replied that I would not resign the presidency of Cornell 
University for any political office, and that—what was still more 
important—I was opposed to our taking the Philippine Islands. 
“Oh,” replied the President, that need not trouble you; I didn't 
want the Philippine Islands either; and in the preamble of the 
treaty I left myself free not to take them—but in the end there 
was no alternative.” The American people, the President went on 
to say, who had gone to war for the emancipation of Cuba, would 
not, after Commodore Dewey’s great victory in Manila Bay, con- 
sent to leave the oppressed Filipinos any longer under the domina- 
tion of Spain. What remained? If Spain were driven out of 
the Philippines and American sovereignty were not set up, the 
peace of the world would be endangered. 

I was much impressed with President McKinley’s statement of 
the motives and objects of his Philippine policy. Our purpose, he 
reiterated, was not selfish; it was humanitarian; it was not the 
greed of power and dominion; it was not the desire of expansion 
and material gain; it was not these; it was altruism relieving the 
Filipinos of oppression and conferring on them the blessings of 
liberty. 


THE FIRST UNITED STATES COMMISSION TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


In due course I accepted the appointment so unexpectedly ten- 
dered me by President McKinley after having received his permis- 
sion to resign at the end of a year. And in February, 1899, the 
members of the commission assembled in Manila. But the Philip- 
pine situation had completely changed since we left America. 
Hostilities had broken out between the American and Philippine 
military forces. Though this unfortunate- situation greatly ham- 
pered and restricted the work of the commission, we devoted our- 
selves to interpreting to the Filipinos the benevolent policy of our 
Government, to making personal contacts with leading Filipinos, 
to exerting efforts on behalf of conciliation and peace, and to 
cultivating mutual understanding and confidence between Fili- 
pinos and Americans. The results of our work were embodied in 
a full report to Congress which contained also much information 
about the islands and their people. I outlined in that report a 
plan of civil government, which the commission recommended, 
under which the Filipinos should enjoy at once representative 
institutions and a measure of home rule which should constantly 
increase. We recommended also that nearly all offices in the Phil- 
ippines be filled by Filipinos themselves, and that these officials 
should hold office during efficiency and good behavior. We further 
recommended that public education should be promptly estab- 
lished and, when established, should be free to all, and that 
English should be taught in the schools to the utmost extent 
practicable. 

It was clear to me that increasing home rule contained the 
potentiality of ultimate independence as soon as the Filipinos 
were capable of governing themselves. But it was the view of 
the commission that, so far as such a policy rested upon con- 
ceptions of American duty, policy, or expediency, it did not fall 
to us to consider it. We did, however, feel it to be our duty to 
report to Congress and the American people, the sentiments enter- 
tained by the Filipinos on that subject. And we stated that their 
desire was, eventually, “to become self. rning and independ- 


ent.” Even as regards those Filipinos who, in 1899, opposed im- 
mediate independence and supported the American policy of 
ever-increasing home rule, we stated that “it would be a mis- 
representation of facts not to report that ultimate independence 
was also their aspiration and goal,” : 
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ULTIMATE INDEPENDENCE ADVOCATED 


After I had resigned from the commission and was free to 
express my own personal views without regard to the opinion of 
my colleagues, I declared in numerous speeches and articles dur- 
ing the following years that I was in favor, not only of giving the 
Filipinos at once a comprehensive political organization with rep- 
resentative institutions and continually expanding home rule, but 
also of allowing them to determine their own national destiny, 
even to the extent of absolute independence, when and if they 
wanted it and were reasonably fit to exercise it. I set up no un- 
attainable test of fitness either. As soon as the Filipinos showed 
a capacity of governing themselves equal to the average capacity 
of our firends and neighbors in Latin America, I asserted the con- 
dition precedent to independence would have been fulfilled. If 
there were Americans—as there were—who would have maintained 
American sovereignty beyond that time in the Philippines, I was 
not one of them. When that happy day arrived I declared our 
work would be ended, and we should turn over to the Filipinos 
the sovereign and independent government of the Philippines, 
To those who believed we could govern them better than they 
could govern themselves, I replied that any decent kind of gov- 
ernment of Filipinos by Filipinos was better than the best possible 
government of Filipinos by Americans, 

For the rest I have never doubted that (except, perhaps, for a 
short period of transition) the Filipinos could as a matter of fact 
govern themselves better than the Americans could govern them. 
Abraham Lincoln declared that no man was good enough to own 
another man. And, temporary circumstances apart, the same 
principle is true of nations and peoples. Our work is done—and 
it has been well done—in the Philippines; and, in the language 
of Lincoln, neither the American Nation nor any other is good 
enough to control or dominate the Filipinos longer. After a gen- 
eration of American training, the Philippine people are now 
entitled to immediate and absolute independence. 


INDEPENDENCE IMPOSSIBLE IN 1899 


There are some Americans who think the Filipinos should have 
been granted their independence at the beginning of our rela- 
tions with them. That view also found expression in 1899. When, 
as a result of our war with Spain, we found ourselves charged 
with sovereignty and responsibility for the Philippine Islands, 
there were idealists amongst us—they are sometimes called anti- 
imperialists—who proposed turning over the islands at once to 
the government that had been set up by Aguinaldo. I sympa- 
thize, and have always sympathized, with these idealists in their 
idealism. I did not think then, and I do not think now, that the 
people at that time were sufficiently united, or possessed of a 
national consciousness, or experienced in the art and practice of 
self-government. I did not blame our Government when, con- 
fronted on the one hand by its own ideals and on the other 
hand by the hard and inexorable facts in the Philippines, it 
said, We must maintain our authority here and establish, first, 
peace and the institutions of justice; and then we will set up 
civil government throughout the islands.” 

It seemed to me a sensible policy; and although I admit it was 
an exception to our principles, yet I think we shall all 
that in politics principles and ideals must often temporarily be 
suspended, because the hard facts will not adapt themselves to 
them. Thus, for instance, the Constitution itself is inconsistent 
with slavery, and yet slavery and the Constitution subsisted side 
by side for more than half a century. The founders of the Con- 
stitution realized that, and they in the course of our 
political and economic development that slavery would gradually 
disappear. I think, therefore, we may have these temporary ex- 
ceptions to principles. Facts, as I say, and ideals can not al- 
ways be brought immediately together. But the fatal thing is 
that anyone should regard the exception as the rule and, in the 
presence of hard facts which one can not immediately subjugate 
to the ideal, disloyally and despicably abandon the ideal itself. 


AMERICAN TRAINING FOR INDEPENDENCE 


Let me recall to your minds the high theme of our debate. 
We are dealing with the political destiny of 13,000,000 human 
be . Of these some 12,000,000 are civilized and christian- 
ized. We talk of them as Malayans, as Asiatics. In a way 
they are, but the terms are altogether misleading. They are 
a mixed Tace who have been under Christian, that is, Catholic, 
civilization for 300 years; and if you want to find an analogue to 
them, you may turn more safely to South American countries 
than to Asiatic countries. For remember, they are the only coun- 
try in Asia which for all this time has been under the infiuence 
of Catholic civilization. 

These are the people—then numbering about 7,000,000—whom 
we found in the Philippines. To the culture which in the course 
of 300 years they had received from § we have added educa- 
tion in a system of public schools, with English as the medium of 
instruction, and also actual experience in self-government on an 
ever-expanding scale. For a generation—a third of a century— 
the Filipinos, in constantly increasing numbers, have been grow- 
ing in knowledge, in learning and culture, and in the democratic 
art of governing themselves. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM 

The public-school system of the Filipinos compares favorably 
with that of other nations; its development and expansion in 
three decades have excited universal wonder. I was not, perhaps, 
só much surprised as others, for I was deeply impressed with 
their thirst for knowledge when I first met them in 1899; and il- 
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literate as in general they were, I d in their intense de- 
sire to learn, the power and potency of a thoroughly literate 


le. 

I shall not- burden your minds with statistics recording the 
progress they have made. But I must at least mention the fact 
that there were in 1930 almost 8,500 schools, public and private, 
in the Philippines, with nearly a million and a quarter pupils in 
the public schools alone, and over 25,000 Filipino municipal 
teachers and some 300 American teachers (and educational offi- 
cials). The Philippine government allotted nearly $10,500,000 for 
school purposes in 1930. This was over 25 per cent of the total 
insular revenues, and it was supplemented by further appropria- 
tions from provincial and municipal sources. These are 
striking evidence not only of educational progress but of the great 
devotion of the Filipinos to the cause of popular education. 


FILIPINO EXPERIENCE IN GOVERNMENT 


In view of these facts and figures which I have just cited, no 
one can dispute the assertion that the Filipinos have provided the 
first essential prerequisite to independent self-government, 
namely, popular education. A sovereign democracy would be 
blind without intelligent public opinion. But in their schools the 
Filipinos have already educated a generation who are to-day com- 
petent, by means of reading and discussion, to form an intelligent 
opinion on all ordinary questions of government, and they have 
the means of diffusing that opinion among the entire population. 

But politicians and adepts in government can not be made by 
means of scholarship and science, however thorough and profound 
or however widely disseminated. People can learn to govern them- 
selves only as they learn to swim—by actually doing it. And the 
Filipinos have now had for a generation such practical political 
experience. In 1901 and 1902 we turned over to them the munici- 
pal governments. They did so well that by 1907 not only the 
municipal but also the provincial governments were placed en- 
tirely in their hands; and officials elected by the Filipinos admin- 
istered these local governments. In 1907 also the first elected 
assembly for the archipelago was inaugurated. It constituted the 
lower house of the Philippine Legislature, of which the upper 
house was composed of a commission presided over by the Gover- 
nor General. Later on, in 1913, the Filipinos were given a ma- 
jority on the commission, which, for all practical purposes, placed 
the insular legislature in their hands. In 1916 the Jones Act was 
passed by Congress; and this act, with other provisions favorable 
to the Filipinos, put them in control of the Philippine Legislature, 
limited the functions of the Governor General to the executive side 
of government, and provided for the exercise of his functions 
through the executive departments, whose heads, with the single 
exception of the secretary of public instruction, are all Filipinos. 
This democratization of the executive secures as much cabinet 
responsibility as is possible within the terms of the Jones Act. 


TESTIMONY OF GOVERNOR GENERAL 


If we want to know how the Filipinos have succeeded in dis- 
charging the political responsibilities which the American Gov- 
ernment has so increasingly devolved upon them since the opening 
of the century, we have only to turn to the report of Governor 
General Stimson for the year 1930 We shall see, first of all, that 
the Filipinos in every branch of the government cooperated loy- 
ally with the chief executive. Speaking of the secretaries, the 
Governor General declares that they “conducted the affairs of 
their departments with diligence, intelligence, and courage,” and 
of the legislature he says: “The third and final session of the 
eighth legislature began on July 16 and closed on November 8. 
The largest number of bills in the history of the Philippine gov- 
ernment was approved in this session. Much of the legislation 
was highly constructive and indicated a high degree of leadership 
on the part of the responsible leaders of the legislature. Of equal 
importance was the attitude of the legislature in carefully con- 
sidering and rejecting a considerable amount of unwise and 
unnecessary legislation.” 

PHILIPPINE DEMAND FOR INDEPENDENCE 


I wish I might describe also the progress which the Filipinos 
have made in the field of public health and sanitation, in public 
works and other material improvements, in trade and commerce, 
and in their entire economic and financial development. But 
time forbids this enlargement of my observations. I can, how- 
ever, refer any of my hearers who are especially interested in those 
matters to the comprehensive and altogether admirable state- 
ment, made at the hearings on the Hare bill for Philippine inde- 
pendence by the Hon. Manuel Roxas, of the Philippine delegation 
in Washington and speaker of the Philippine House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I must here content myself with quoting a paragraph from 
the conclusion of Speaker Roxas’s statement. He says: “ Having 
concluded this presentation of facts concerning present condi- 
tions in the Philippine Islands, I respectfully submit to the 
committee that the task America has set out to accomplish in 
the Philippines is completed. The building up of the Philippine 
nation is done. We do not contend that the Filipinos have 
reached the highest peak of progress and culture and economic 
advancement obtainable, but we believe we have reached the 
limit of progress, advancement, and education in democracy that 
we can achieve under American guardianship. The remainder 
we must learn by ourselves through the proven process of trial 
and error. We have built up a homogeneous, united people. We 


have developed political institutions responsible to public opinion 
and democratic 


in 
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sound currency. Our government finances are in a firm and 
healthy condition. Public order exists to a degree which sur- 
passes, I dare say, that which prevails in many of the inde- 
pendent nations of the world. What else is there to be done? 
If America is really determined, as I believe she is, to carry out 
her purpose to grant the Filipinos their freedom once they are 
prepared for it, the hour has come for such action.” 

I accept Speaker Roxas's statement; I share his confidence; I 
join in his appeal. I will only add this further remark. If you 
want any more evidence of the fitness of the Filipinos for inde- 
pendenve, you have only to consider the ability and character, 
the moderation and sobriety of judgment, the knowledge and 
learning, and the wise statesmanship and fine diplomacy exhibited 
by the Philippine leaders who now plead the cause of their 
country before the forum of American public opinion. 

FILIPINOS NOW FIT FOR INDEPENDENCE 


Yes, Speaker Roxas is right. The hour has arrived for the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines. I always thought it would come 
within one generation. I always scouted the idea that it must be 
delayed for more than a generation. The reason why 33 years 
under American tutelage and training is sufficient is that, by 
intensive training in the schools and by ever-increasing experience 
in government, it has been possible for us to fit the first genera- 
tion of Filipinos under our sovereignty for the exercise of inde- 
pendent and sovereign government as well as we could ever fit 
any subsequent generation. Their scholastic and political educa- 
tion has, as I have already shown you, been going on steadily and 
with increased momentum ever since 1901. If the Filipinos are 
not ready for independence to-day, how can they ever be ready 
for it? 

Each generation must, individual by individual, acquire for itself 
the treasures of knowledge and the experiences of actual govern- 
ment. These can not be passed on as gifts from one generation 
to another. The scientists tell us that acquired habits are not 
transmitted by heredity. There is just as likely to be deteriora- 
tion as improvement. Who will say that the latest generation of 
Americans is more competent to govern the United States than 
the generation of Washington and Jefferson? And this genera- 
tion of Filipinos has had one advantage over every other later 
generation. Besides assistance from the Americans who came to 
liberate them, as President McKinley declared, they have also 
been inspired and stimulated by the hosts of Filipino patriots 
who fought for liberty against Spanish domination before the 
name of America was ever heard of in the archipelago. 

ABSURDITY OF FURTHER DELAY 

Whoever proposes a longer term than the lifetime of one genera- 
tion to fit the Filipinos for independence must, if he is honest, 
explain why the generation of 1933 to 1966, or that of 1967 to 
2000 will be more capable of the great task than the generation 
of 1900 to 1932, which has been so highly favored both by Ameri- 
can training and by Filipino encouragement and example. This 
generation of Filipinos, I repeat, is fit for independence. Why 
should we try to make another still more fit? Thank heaven for 
the capabilities of the present generation and leave well enough 


alone. 
“To gild refined gold, to paint the Lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow. . 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 


POLICY OF PRESIDENT WILSON 


That program of “ wasteful and ridiculous excess" was abso- 
lutely foreign to the policies of the two greatest Presidents we 
have had during the generation in which we have held the Philip- 
pines—I mean, of course, Roosevelt and Wilson. Listen to the 
noble and memorable words which President Roosevelt addressed 
to his first Congress in 1901 on the subject of the Philippines: 

“We are extremely anxious that the natives shall show the 
power of governing themselves. We are anxious, first, for their 
sakes and, next, because it relieves us of a great burden. We do 
not desire to do for the islanders merely what has elsewhere been 
done for tropic peoples by even the best foreign governments. 
We hope to do for them what has never before been done for any 
people of the tropics—to make them fit for self-government after 
the fashion of the really free nations.” 

What does this mean but that the Filipinos are to be taught to 
govern themselves as Americans or Englishmen govern themselves? 
And is it necessary to observe that progressive liberty must, from 
the nature of the case, issue in sovereign independence, “ after the 
fashion of the really free nations?” President Roosevelt looked for 
that consummation in two or three decades. In his message to 
Congress in 1908 he said: 

“TI trust that within a generation the time will arrive when the 
Filipinos can decide for themselyes whether it will be well for 
them to become independent.” 

The next few years showed rapid progress toward the goal of 
Philippine independence. In 1913 President Wilson sent a message 
to the Filipino people in which he assured them that “every step 
we take will be taken with a view to ultimate independence of 
the islands and as a preparation for that independence.” In 1916 
Congress enacted a law entitled “An act to declare the purpose of 
the people of the United States as to the future political status of 
the people of the Philippine Islands, etc.” The preamble of this 
act, known as the Jones law, set forth the American purpose as 


form. We have maintained a stable and follows: - 
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“Whereas it Is, as it has always been, the purpose of the people 
of the United States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philip- 
pine Islands and to recognize their independence as soon as a stable 
government can be established therein.” 

Here, then, 16 years ago, is a solemn declaration by the Con- 
gress of the United States that the only condition for our grant- 
ing independence to the Filipinos was the establishment of a 
stable government. Now, what is a stable government? It is a 
government supported by the people and capable of maintaining 
peace and order and fulfilling its obligations. Since the enact- 
ment of the Jones law in 1916 the Filipinos have had home rule 
over the archipelago, which began indeed in 1901, when we granted 
them control of municipal governments. This active, responsible 
part in making and administering their laws and in conducting 
their other public affairs has been for them a practical appren- 
ticeship in self-government. And all American authorities bear 
emphatic testimony to the great success of the Filipinos in gov- 
erning themselves. 

Our mission in the Philippine Islands is finished. The rest the 
Filipinos must do for themselves. It is for us to give them the 
opportunity by granting them complete independence. But have 
they, you may still ask, fulfilled the condition laid down by Con- 
gress—the establishment and maintenance of a stable govern- 
ment? I can answer your inquiry on the highest authority. 
President Wilson, in his farewell message to Congress, certified 
to the fulfillment of that condition and pointed out the corre- 
sponding obligation of the American people. Listen to his solemn 
words: ; 

“I respectfully submit that this condition precedent having 
been fulfilled, it is now our liberty and our duty to keep our 
promise to the people of those islands by granting them the inde- 
pendence they so honorably covet.” 


INDEPENDENCE THE JUSTIFICATION OF OUR PHILIPPINE VENTURE 


The hour for action has arrived. I ask in the language of the 
act of Congress: Are the American people now ready “ to withdraw 
their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to recognize 
their independence?” I repeat the inquiry in the words of Pres- 
ident Wilson: Are we now prepared “to keep our promise to the 
people of these islands by granting them the independence which 
they so honorably covet?” Remember it was the humanitarian 
object of liberating the Filipinos from Spanish tyranny and be- 
stowing upon them the boon of freedom that decided President 
McKinley and the people of the United States to compel Spain 
to cede to us her sovereignty over the Philippine Islands. 

Fortunate, indeed, that no lower motive prevailed. Any other 
object than the humanitarian one of carrying the gift of free- 
dom to the Filipinos would have ended in vast and bitter disap- 
pointment, or, perhaps, even in poignant remorse. Did we need 
the Philippines to make our power felt in Asia? No, for we can 
exert the most potent national influence in all quarters of the 
world without owning adjacent territory. And had we gone to the 
Philippines for commercial gain, when, think you, would our trad- 
ers’ profits have amounted to the hundreds of millions of dollars 
which the archipelago has already cost us? And what shall I say 
of the thousands of brave young Americans who have lost their 
lives in the Philippines? No prospect of profit however assured, 
no wealth or advantage however colossal could ever atone for 
the precious American lifeblood swallowed up by the hungry 
soil of Luzon and the Visayas. For such a sacrifice there is only 
one justification. It is the discharge of duty, service in a right- 
eous cause. If our presence in the Philippines be not justified 
in its purpose and intent, then our soldiers’ blood is on our hands; 
aye, and all the blood, in that case innocent, of the Filipinos we 
have fought, the misery we have caused their families, and the 
devastation we have wrought in their homes. 

This awful responsibility we can not escape either before our 
own consciences or at the bar of history unless we have done 
what we have done in the Philippines for the sake of redeeming 
the Filipinos from foreign oppression, saving them from domestic 
anarchy, and leading them into the ways of self-government and 
independence. That is a blessing at once unmeasured and im- 
measurable. That blessing, and that blessing alone, justifies our 
Philippine enterprise. 

5 GOVERNMENT BY CONSENT OR FORCE 

There are only two possible foundations of government. One 
is the consent of the governed, the other is force. Since the 
Declaration of Independence the number of nations basing their 

overnment on popular consent has greatly increased; and since 

he dawn of the twentieth century the principle has spread to 
all parts of the world. There are, indeed, still governments in 
existence which ignore it, and some have been set up in defiance 
of it. But the number of these exceptions is so small that it is 
no exaggeration to say that the doctrine of the consent of the 
governed has practically captured the world. No civilized peo- 
ple—no populous civilized country can in this age be governed 
for any appreciable period of time in defiance of that funda- 
mental principle. And the American people who first formulated 
and proclaimed it, and builded their own republic on it, would be 
the last people in the world to force American sovereignty upon 
another civilized people whom they had already fitted for inde- 
pendence. 

SECRETARY HURLEY AND THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

I was greatly suprised to note that in the hearings on the Hare 
bill granting Philippine independence, Mr. Hurley, the Secretary 
of War, asserted that the Declaration of Independence and similar 
principles of liberty had no application to the Philippine Islands. 
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“The reason,” he says, is, that not one single sentence in the 
complaint, in the long list of abuses, the autocracy, the oppression 
of every element of freedom, stated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is applicable to the Philippines.” 

That is a most suggestive and instructive statement. The 
implication is that if we do not play the réle of George III 
in the Philippines, if we are not guilty of those oppressive 
measures and those repeated injuries and usurpations which 
the American colonists. had suffered at the hands of a tyrannical 
king; if, on the contrary, we give the Filipinos as good govern- 
ment as we can, then there is absolutely nothing in the way 
of our exercising sway indefinitely over them and governing them 
without any regard to the principle of the consent of the 
governed. 

How is it possible that Secretary Hurley reached such a startling 
conclusion? He seems to me to have misread the Declaration 
of Independence. He ignores that philosophy of human rights 
and government formulated in the second paragraph which con- 
stitutes the foundation of the entire argument of the Declaration. 
As Jefferson said later that philosophy was “an expression of 
the American mind.” It was the doctrine of rights and govern- 
ment universally accepted by the American thinkers and writers 
of the time. In the Declaration of Independence this doctrine is 
taken for granted. It is not argued. No ent was neces- 
sary. The doctrine, in brief, is that men have inalienable rights; 
that governments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed; and that, when governments become oppressive 
and tyrannical, the people have the right to alter them or throw 
them off altogether. 

The Declaration of Independence gives a catalogue of oppres- 
sive measures and usurpations which the colonists had suffered 
at the hands of a t cal king. Jefferson does not, indeed, 
submit these facts to a “candid world” as being in themselves 
a justification of rebellion. What justified rebellion was the basic 
doctrine that government derived its just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. And the American colonists had never 
given their consent to such outrage and oppression. 

What is fundamental and abiding in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is the doctrine that government derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed. That doctrine is as applicable 
to the Filipinos to-day as it was to the Americans in the eight- 
eenth century. The force and applicability of the principle are 
in no way impaired by the circumstances that the Filipinos do 
not accuse us of injuries and usurpations like those practiced by 
George III on the American colonists. But the fact that we 
have not been tyrants and oppressors is not, in their estimation, 
a reason for setting aside the fundamental principle of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, namely, the consent of the governed. We 
do violate that principle if we insist on governing them against 
their will. They are freemen and want to govern themselves, 
and their political instinct is sound when they appeal to the 
Declaration of Independence. 


SECRETARY HURLEY AND STABLE GOVERNMENT 


Secretary Hurley’s interpretation of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is not more novel and curious than his interpretation 
of the conception of stable government. In international law and 
usage a stable government is one that is capable of maintaining 
peace and order and fulfilling its obligations. That is the sense, 
of course, in which the term “stable government” was under- 
stood by President Wilson when he informed Congress that the 
Filipinos had fulfilled the condition precedent to our granting 
them independence. Another feature which has occasionally been 
stipulated as a mark of stable government is support by the peo- 
ple. But I venture to say that no publicist, no lexicographer, 
would ever recognize the term in the rich, multifarious, and com- 
prehensive connotation assigned to it by Secretary Hurley. 

There can, according to our Secretary of War, be no stable gov- 
ernment without economic independence and a more perfect 
development of social institutions. I am not clear what that 
development means, diligently as I have sought the meaning in 
the Secretary’s remarks. But I suspect it means “the unifica- 
tion of the language, the unification of the government, and the 
unification of the people of the islands,” which Secretary Hurley 
declares is a part of the American policy. 

As the Secretary observes, “there is nothing little, there is 
nothing constrained in that purpose.” No, indeed; I feel more 
doubt when the Secretary goes on to say that it “is a noble, for- 
ward-looking policy toward the creation of a nation.” Here I 
must differ with the Secretary. I utterly repudiate the idea that 
we Americans can create a Philippine nation. I consider the at- 
tempt utterly unpractical and fantastic and the aim anything but 
noble. Furthermore, I emphatically dispute the Secretary’s asser- 
tion that it was “one of the fundamental policies of the United 
States when we went in there.” 

Those Americans, patriotic but unversed in history, who desire 
to re-create the Philippines in their own similitude will always be 
able to assert that the oriental clay is still without shape and 
seemliness in the American potter’s hand, and that for a perfect 
product, a vessel of honor and glory, the American wheel must be 
kept going for years, or perhaps for generations, or possibly even 
for centuries. Heaven save the Filipinos from such an imper- 
tinent and meddlesome earthly providence. The Filipinos are to 
develop along their own racial lines, not along ours; and it is 
colossal conceit and impudence to disparage them because they 
are different from ourselves. Capacity for independent self-gov- 
ernment does not necessarily mean capacity like ours to administer 
a commonwealth like ours, but merely capacity of some sort to 
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maintain peace and order, to uphold law, and to fulfill inter- 
national obligations. 

But even if we eliminate the impossible condition of the crea- 
ticn by Americans of a Philippine nation, we have still to deal 
with Secretary Hurley's other sine qua non of a stable government, 
namely, economic independence. 

The most essential steps toward economic independence, the 
Secretary declares, are the establishment of stable trade relations 
and greater diversification of Philippine agriculture and industry. 
Among appropriate present measures for the accomplishment of 
those ends the Secretary specifies (1) legislation to prevent ex- 
cessive shipments to the United States of Philippine sugar and 
other products, (2) legislation to give needed tariff protection to 
American cotton textiles and to certain American farm and dairy 
products, and (3) legislation to restrict the immigration of Fili- 
pino laborers into the United States. 

I am greatly puzzled to understand how these measures can 
contribute to the economic independence of the Philippine Islands. 
To the man of ordinary intelligence they all appear to be measures 
calculated to exploit the Filipinos for the benefit of American 
manufacturers and laborers. I feel like Alice in Wonderland. The 
Secretary of War has transported us, with a wave of the hand, 
to a world of reasoning in which our accepted standards and 
criteria seem to be turned topsy-turvy. And Secretary Hurley 
goes on to increase the confusion by suggesting an enlargement 
of Filipino participation in local government and administration, 
but under the proviso that it shall involve “no surrender of any 
authority now possessed by the American Government.” 

All this confusion arises from Secretary Hurley's inclusion in 
the idea of stable government of elements and conditions which 
are wholly foreign to it. 

I appeal from the authority of Secretary Hurley to the authority 
of Elihu Root—our greatest Secretary of War. 

I happen to know something of the reasons for Mr. Root's 
appointment to that office and the circumstances surrounding it. 
President McKinley himself told me before the appointment was 
made, and before the public knew he contemplated it, that he 
wanted for the office of Secretary of War a great lawyer who would 
be competent to deal with the legal, constitutional, and inter- 
national questions growing out of our relations with the former 
Spanish colonies of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. It 
did not take President McKinley long to decide that Elihu Root 
was the best man in the country for the high and difficult task 
to which he proposed to set him, And despite the opposition of 
Senator Platt, of New York, to the appointment—an opposition 
which President McKinley, with his habitual tact and diplomacy, 
was able to overcome—Elihu Root became Secretary of War. 

Now, in the negotiations for Cuban independence, what did 
Secretary Root demand as condition precedent? Merely this: A 
government supported by the Cuban people, capable of preserving 
peace and order, and fulfilling its obligations. 

Why should we demand more to-day of the Filipinos? 

When have we ever demanded more of any people seeking the 
recognition of their independence by the American Government? 
It is all we demanded of the countries of South America when 
they declared their independence of Spain, and the Philippines 
to-day have a larger population than any of them except Brazil. 
It is all we demanded of the people of Central America, and of 
them only Mexico exceeds the Philippines in population. Now, 
these South and Central American countries would to-day fail 
to satisfy Secretary Hurley’s standard of economic independence. 
Nay, the overwhelming majority of the countries of Europe would 
also fall short of it. 

HURLEY'S DOCTRINE REJECTED 

I must, therefore, reject the Hurley doctrine which demands of 
the Filipinos, as conditions of independence, not only stable gov- 
ernment but also economic independence and more perfect social 
standards. I fall back on the Root doctrine, which is historically 
the American doctrine, that a people with a government capable of 
maintaining peace and order and fulfilling its obligations is en- 
titled to independence, if it wants it, especially when, as is the 
case with the Philippines, the people are so unanimously and en- 
thusiastically behind their government and so emphatic and 
insistent in their demand for independence. 

Secretary Hurley is surprised—indeed, he seems almost ag- 
grieved—that the Filipino leaders have not shown him the eco- 
nomic program which they “propose to put into effect in the 
event of independence.” But why should they? When the Fili- 
pions are an independent and sovereign nation, the economic 
program to be put into effect is their business not ours. Further- 
more, until they know the date of the withdrawal of American soy- 
ereignty and the terms and conditions of the grant of independ- 
ence, how is it possible for them to forecast their economic future 
and to formulate a program covering their industries, their trade, 
and the financial and fiscal arrangements of their government? 
Cuba was not required to submit an economic program to Secre- 
tary Root before the withdrawal of American sovereignty. Secre- 
tary Hurley's demand for one is as unprecedented as it is 
unwarranted. 

For the rest the Filipinos have always recognized that, once 
a definite time for independence is fixed, reasonable arrangements, 
involving at least a short interval, must be made for the adjust- 
ment of economic relationships so as to reduce to a minimum the 
injury to both American and Philippine interests. They under- 
stand, of course, that independence will bring about a termina- 
tion of reciprocal free-trade relations with the United States. 
But they are prepared to face those economic hardships and if 
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need be, submit to increased tax burdens. Independence is the 
jewel of a nation’s soul, and for the sake of it the Filipinos to-day, 
like the Americans 150 years ago, are ready to pay the price in 
self-denial, sacrifice, and suffering. 

SECRETARY HURLEY ON THE MILITARY WEAKNESS OF THE FILIPINOS 


Secretary Hurley declares that one of the most vital responsibil- 
ities of an independent nation is the protection of its territory 
and national rights from exterior a on. He holds that the 
Philippine people are incapable of maintaining a professional 
force that could offer any effective resistance to an inv: 
army, while the building and maintenance of a fleet is entirely 
out of the question. The Filipinos, therefore, he concludes, are 
e to defend themselves either in the proximate or distant 
U ” . 

Now I admit that the Philippines will not be able to build up, 
in any future we can foresee, a system of military and naval 
defense which would make them impregnable against foreign 
aggression. But I do not stop with that admission; much less 
do I draw from it a conclusion fatal or even inimical to Philip- 
pine independence. When I survey the countries of the world— 
I mean the independent and sovereign countries constituting the 
family of nations—I find that more than three-fourths of them 
are characterized by the same military and naval disabilities 
which Secretary Hurley deems to be a fatal obstacle to Philip- 
pine independence. If these nations can live in peace without 
armies and navies to guarantee them absolute security, so can 
the Philippines. 

I deeply regret that a Secretary of War of the United States, 
which has led the world in all great movements aiming at the sub- 
stitution for war of pacific methods for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, and which is, at this moment, engaged in the task 
of securing the adoption of a plan for the general reduction of 
armaments in the hope of promoting world peace and relieving the 
shoulders of mankind of the vast and oppressive burden of taxa- 
tion under which it now staggers—I say I profoundly regret that 
our Secretary of War should have been e to the humiliation 
of having his argument refuted by the Philippine delegation in 
Washington in language that might have been framed by the 
greatest and noblest of American statesmen—language that I now 
quote and appropriate: 

“There are to-day in the world influences and instrumentalities 
other than military force, which are deemed sufficient for the 
preservation of national integrity, and the Filipino people have a 
right to rely on them.” 

INDEPENDENCE AND JAPANESE IMPERIALISM 


The most plausible argument now used for postponing the ful- 
fillment of our promise to grant independence to the Philippines 
is the aggressive imperialism of Japan. The press of all 
powers colonies in Asia is not slow to remind us that 
during a single generation Japan has destroyed the Empire of 
Korea and annexed its territory and people as a province and as 
subjects of Japan, and that she has waged victorious wars against 
China and Russia, wresting from the former the Island of Formosa 
and from the latter her railway and other concessions in Man- 
churia; and also that in the last 15 months she has by the exer- 
cise of force extended her power over Manchuria, which she now 
absolutely controls. 

Manchuria is the largest and richest Province of China. I have 
traveled over it from east to west and from north to south, and 
have been greatly impressed, both with the vast distances and 
with the fertility of the soil and the wealth of its natural re- 
sources, That you may realize the magnitude of the territory let 
me say that the area is greater than the united areas of Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, 
combined with the united areas of our three Pacific States, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California. Or compared with European 
countries, Manchuria is two and a half times the size of Germany. 
The Province is inhabited by 30,000,000 Chinese and from 500,000 
to 1,000,000 Japanese and Koreans. In forcibly subjecting them 
to her control Japan has, it can not be denied, violated the sov- 
ereign independence of China, the integrity of Chinese territory, 
and the vital principle of nationality and the consent of the 
governed. 

Now the critics of Japan argue that what she has already done 
in China she would hereafter do in the Philippines, if they were 
no longer protected by the United States. And, of course, the 
condition of American protection is the continuance of American 
sovereignty. 

Now the Philippine independence delegation in Washington have 
faced the danger which I have just described. In a statement 
submitted at the hearings on the Hare bill they say: 

“Recent happenings in China should not be cited to justify 
assumptions as to what will happen in an independent Philip- 
pines five years from now. The two countries are differently 
situated and the cross interests and conflicting purposes of other 
nations bearing on China happily do not obtain as regards the 
Philippines.” 

The view of the Philippine delegation is that Japan has no 
such interest in controlling the Philippines as she has in con- 
trolling Manchuria. I may add another consideration which is 
not without weight. While any great naval and military power 
could ultimately conquer an independent Philippine Archipelago, 
the conquest would take time and would involve much blood- 
shed; for the Filipinos would fight, and the country, like the 
country of the Boers, is favorable to the maintenance of guerilla 
warfare. Nor must it be forgotten that any great power men- 
acing Philippine independence might conceivably find united 
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against that venture all the European powers possessing colonies 
in Asia, among which are the great naval powers of England and 


I will add one item from my own experience. In 1899 it seemed 
to me that Japanese expansionists had their eyes turned south- 
ward. But in 1921 to 1925, when I had the honor of represent- 
ing the United States as minister to China, I observed that the 
goal of Japanese expansion had shifted to the west. I may be 
quite wrong, but my belief is that inner Mongolia, China south of 
the Great Wall, and eastern Siberia present to Japanese militarists 
and expansionists far greater attractions than the Philippines. 

But it is possible that these reflections are unjust to Japan. 
It may well be that she is not planning to continue a policy of 
domination and annexation of other peoples. The belief that 
Germany under William II was a menace to Europe united the 
world against her. That lesson no imperialistic power is likely 
to forget. 

Thus the moral government of the world comes to the support 
of the position taken by Filipinos. In any event the risk is 

5 5 5 the consequences will be borne by them—and by them 
one. 

The danger in question might perhaps be averted, or at any 
rate greatly reduced, if the Filipinos would consent to neutraliza- 
tion of their country by international agreement, In favor of 
that policy it should be recalled that neutralization kept Belgium 
free from attack for nearly a hundred years. 

But come what may the Filipinos will not give up the prospect 
of independence to secure protection by the United States against 
a hypothetical enemy. 


UNITED STATES LEGISLATION GRANTING INDEPENDENCE 


There are now pending in Congress two Philippine independence 
bills. The Hare bill has been passed by the House and Hawes- 
Cutting bill is now under discussion in the Senate. The Philip- 
pine independence delegation in Washington declared in the 
hearings already referred to that both bills “solve the Philippine 
problem in conformity with American policy and in accord with 
Filipino aspirations, and with proper safeguards for their political, 
social, and economic interests.” 

In view of that assurance I deem it unnecessary, although I 
have read both bills with the accompanying reports and hear- 
ings, to make any extended remarks in regard to them. But as 
Congress, if it acts at all, must choose between them, with or 
without amendments, or adopt a substitute, I venture to make 
one or two suggestions which I hope may be considered. 

In the first place, I think the interval between the date of con- 
gressional legislation and the final consummation of independ- 
ence too long in both bills. Once having made up our minds to 
grant independence to the Filipinos, the sooner it takes effect 
the better, for them and for us. I find no precedent for the 
delay proposed. The Filipinos are asking us for immediate in- 
dependence. Save for the shortest possible interval necessary for 
the adjustment of trade relationships, I think we should grant 
them immediate independence. 

Secondly, I see no need of more than one vote in the Philippines 
on the question of independence. When the Philippine constitu- 
tional convention has finished the drafting of a constitution for 
the republic of the Philippine Islands, the Philippine people, in 
voting upon its adoption, could at the same time, if anything more 
is needed, also vote affirmatively or negatively on the question: 
Should the Philippine Islands be independent? I do not myself 
think this additional question necessary, as the adoption of the 
constitution would itself indicate that the voters favored inde- 
pendence. For the rest, anybody who knows anything about the 
Philippines is fully aware that the Filipinos are overwhelmingly, if 
not indeed unanimously, in favor of independence, 

Thirdly, I venture to express the hope that in our last official 
dealings with our Philippine wards we shall treat them not only 
with consideration but with generosity. In all cases of doubt let 
the decision go in favor of the weaker and poorer people, Mag- 
nanimity is often a better policy than sharp bargaining! A great 
republic and narrow minds and small hearts go ill together. I 
want the future sovereign and independent Philippine nation to 
think well of America and to cherish for us genuine esteem and 
appreciation. I covet their good opinion for my country. I hope 
they will report us well in Asia. 

Yesterday the Philippines were a dependency of America. To- 
morrow they will be a sister republic. May the two nations and 
peoples be united eternally in the bonds of a close and intimate 
friendship! 

FOREIGN DEBTS 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, in accordance with the 
inimemorial custom of this body, I wish to give notice that 
to-morrow at 12 o’clock, or as soon thereafter as it may be 


possible to obtain the floor, I desire to offer a few feeble 
remarks concerning foreign debts due to the United States. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—-THE CALENDAR 


Mr. McNARY obtained the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. At the conclusion of the session before 
the Christmas holidays I endeavored to have considered a 
bill now on the calendar, Order of Business 1104, a bill 
(H. R. 13607) to authorize the distribution of Government- 
owned cotton to the American National Red Cross and other 
organizations for relief of distress. Senators will appre- 
ciate the fact that there is need for haste in this matter, as 
winter is advancing. The cotton formerly given the Red 
Cross has all been expended for the purposes for which it 
was intended. 

The bill provides for 350,000 additional bales, which, if it is 
going to be made into clothing and bedding for use this 
winter, must be made use of promptly. The matter ought 
to be taken care of immediately. I was about to ask unani- 
mous consent that this matter might be taken up and dis- 
posed of at this time. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I could not yield for that 
purpose. I favor the legislation referred to by the Senator 
from Connecticut. I am going to ask unanimous consent to 
consider all unobjected bills on the calendar, including the 
one to which the Senator refers. I think that would be in 
order because the Senator’s bill is the last one on the 
calendar. 

Regretting that I can not yield for the purpose indicated, 
I propose the following unanimous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unanimous-consent 
agreement will be stated for the information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. The Senator from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of unobjected bills on the calendar subject to the 5-minute 
limitation on debate provided in Rule VIII. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the unanimous-consent agreement is 
entered into. The clerk will state the first order of business 
on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 268) to amend subdivision (c) of section 4 of 
the immigration act of 1924, as amended, was announced as 
first in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
be passed over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, as we are going to pro- 
ceed with the calendar, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

1 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


On objection, the bill will 


Ashurst Copeland Hull Robinson, Ind 
Austin Costigan Johnson hall 

Bailey Couzens Kean Schuyler 
Bankhead Cutting Kendrick Sheppard 
Barbour Dale Shipstead 
Barkley Davis La Follette Shortridge 
Bingham Dickinson Logan Smoot 

Black Dill Long Steiwer 
Blaine Fess McGill n 
Borah Fletcher McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Frazier McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard George Metcalf Townsend 
Bulkley Glass Moses mmell 
Bulow Glenn Norbeck dings 
Byrnes Gore Norris Vandenberg 
Capper Grammer Oddie Watson 
Caraway Hale Patterson Wheeler 
Carey Harrison Pittman te 

Cohen Hastings Reed 

Connally Hayden Reynolds 

Coolidge Howell Robinson, Ark. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Eighty-one Senators have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. The clerk will report the next bill on 
the calendar. 

The bill (S. 2642) to establish a commission to be known 
as a commission on a national museum of engineering and 
industry was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1856) to provide for the relief of farmers in 
any State by the making of loans to drainage districts, levee 
districts, levee and drainage districts, irrigation, and/or 
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similar districts other than Federal reclamation projects, 
or to counties, boards of supervisors, and/or other political 
subdivisions and legal entities, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 166) to print the pamphlets en- 
titled Draft of Mooney-Billings Report” and “Appendix 
Containing Official Documents was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S, 3696) to provide for cooperation by the Fed- 
eral Government with the several States in relieving the 
hardship and suffering caused by unemployment, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3377) to enable the people of the Philippine 
Islands to adopt a constitution and form a government for 
the Philippine Islands, to provide for the independence of 
the same, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill 
will be indefinitely postponed. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 15) to provide for the 
national defense by the creation of a corporation for the 
operation of the Government properties at and near Muscle 
Shoals, in the State of Alabama, to authorize the letting of 
the Muscle Shoals properties under certain conditions, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 572) to provide that the United States shall 
cooperate with the States in promoting the general health 
of the rural population of the United States and the wel- 
fare and hygiene of mothers and children was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1058) repealing various provisions of the act 
of June 15, 1917, entitled “An act to punish acts of inter- 
ference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the 
foreign commerce of the United States, to punish espionage, 
and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, 
and for other purposes” (40 Stat. L. 217), was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 97) to protect trade-mark owners, distrib- 
utors, and the public against injurious and uneconomic 
practices in the distribution of articles of standard quality 
under a distinguishing trade-mark, brand, or name was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 80) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to furnish equipment, goods, and supplies to 
governors and acting governors for use in aid of distressed 
citizens was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED. Let the joint resolution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 1039) establishing additional land offices in 
the States of Montana, Oregon, South Dakota, Idaho, New 
Mexico, Colorado, and Nevada was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1251) relating to the making of loans to vet- 
erans upon their adjusted-service certificates was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr SMOOT. Over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed 
over, 

The bill (S. 34) to provide for review of the action of 
consular officers in refusing immigration visas was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 939) to limit the jurisdiction of district 
courts of the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


NORTH PLATTE IRRIGATION PROJECT—-CASPER~ALCOVA DIVISION 


The bill (S. 2842) to authorize construction of the Cas- 
per-Alcova division, North Platte project, Nebraska- 
Wyoming, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, with due deference to 
the wishes of the Senator from Colorado, I ask that the 
bill go over for the day. I desire at this time to give notice 
that to-morrow morning, as soon as I can obtain the floor, 
or as soon as it is in order, I shall move to take up the bill 
for consideration. 

I would like to be indulged for a moment to say that the 
bill is of vital importance to my State. It has been on the 
calendar several times during the last few years, and at one 
time passed the Senate and was sent to the House, where it 
did not receive final action. The bill is one of purely local 
importance to Wyoming, but the needs are so urgent and 
the equities are so great that I hope I may have the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to as many Senators as possible in behalf 
of the legislation. We believe it can be passed during the 
day to-morrow. With that idea in mind, I am going to 
move at that time to take it up for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection the bill goes 
over. 

BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4080) to regulate the manufacture and sale 
of stamped envelopes was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3223) relative to the qualifications of prac- 
titioners of law in the District of Columbia was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. REED. Over. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 4412) to provide for the safer and more effec- 
tive use of the assets of Federal reserve banks and of na- 
tional banking associations, to regulate interbank control, to 
prevent the undue diversion of funds into speculative opera- 
— and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed 
over, having been made a special order for Thursday next. 

The resolution (S. Res. 60) to hear and determine the con- 
test of George M. Pritchard against Josiah W. Bailey tor a 
seat in the Senate from the State of North Carolina was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be 
passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 26) changing the name of the 
Committee on Pensions to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, and defining its jurisdiction, was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 2687) to provide for the establishment of a 
national employment system and for cooperation with the 
States in the promotion of such system, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
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The bill (S. 99) to amend section 8 of the act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1914, and for other purposes, approved March 4, 
1913, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4291) to amend section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 186) favoring an expression on 
Mother’s Day of our love and reverence for motherhood 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 436) to amend the national prohibition act, 
as amended and supplemented, in respect to the definition 
of intoxicating liquor, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2473) to provide for increasing the permis- 
sible alcoholic content of beer, ale, or porter to 3.2 per cent 
by weight, and to provide means by which all such beer, ale, 
or porter shall be made of products of American farms, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 368) for the relief of Joliet National Bank 
and H. William, John J., Edward F., and Ellen C. Sharpe 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4567) to provide for the settlement of claims 
against the United States on account of property damage, 
personal injury, or death was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3053) to promote safety on the streets and 
highways of the District of Columbia by providing for the 
financial responsibility of owners and operators of motor 
vehicles for damages caused by motor vehicles on the public 
highways in the District of Columbia, to prescribe penalties 
for the violation of the provisions of this act, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Over. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 7) to provide for the deportation of certain 
alien seamen, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3243) to amend section 24 of the Judicial 
Code, as amended, with respect to the jurisdiction of the 
district courts of the United States over suits relating to 
orders of State administrative boards, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. REED. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4565) to amend the railway labor act was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4726) to supplement the migratory bird con- 
servation act by providing funds for the acquisition of areas 
for use as migratory-bird sanctuaries, refuges, and breeding 
grounds, for developing and administering such areas, for 
the protection of certain migratory birds, for the enforce- 
ment of the migratory bird treaty act and regulations there- 
under, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
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The bill (S. 2613) for the relief of Lynn Brothers’ Benevo- 
lent Hospital was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3188) for the relief of Dr. A. M. Newton, of 
Pocatello, Idaho, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 10238) creating a reimbursable fund to be 
used for special medical and surgical work among the In- 
dians of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

BILL INDEFINITELY POSTPONED 


The bill (H. R. 11499) for restoring and maintaining the 
N power of the dollar was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I move that the bill, the title 
of which has just been stated, be indefinitely postponed, 
since its text was added as an amendment to the home loan 
bank bill for a period of three years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill 
will be indefinitely postponed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 3346) to provide for the escheat to the United 
States of certain deposits in national banks was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. REED. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2370) for the conservation of lobsters, to regu- 
late interstate transportation of lobsters, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S, 1301) to renew and extend certain letters 
patent was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 278) to compensate the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the extra work caused by the payment of money 
orders at offices other than those on which the orders are 
drawn was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4755) to provide for grants and loans to the 
several States to aid in relieving unemployment, to facilitate 
the construction of self-liquidating projects, to provide for 
the construction of certain authorized Federal public-works 
projects, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr, SMOOT. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 11336) providing for an additional justice 
of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 12044) to provide for the exclusion and ex- 
pulsion of alien communists was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

BONDS IN CRIMINAL CASES IN THE DISTRICT 


The bill (S. 4082) to regulate the business of executing 
bonds for compensation in criminal cases and to improve the 
administration of justice in the District of Columbia was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that 
the bill was considered on a previous date and all amend- 
ments reported by the committee were agreed to. Is there 
objection to consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill, as amended, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc. That the words business ” as used 
in this act mean the business of becoming surety for compensation 
upon bonds in criminal cases in the District of Columbia, and the 
word “bondsman” means any person or corporation engaged 
either as principal or as agent, clerk, or representative of another 
in such business. 

Src. 2. That the business of becoming surety for compensation 
upon bonds in criminal cases in the District of Columbia is im- 
pressed with a public interest. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any person engaged, either as 
principal or as the clerk, agent, or representative of a corporation, 
or another person in the business of becoming surety upon bonds 
for compensation in the District of Columbia, either directly or 
indirectly, to give, donate, lend, contribute, or to promise to give, 
donate, loan, or contribute any money, property, entertainment, or 
other thing of value whatsoever to any attorney at law, police 
officer, deputy United States marshal, jailer, probation officer, clerk, 
or other attaché of a criminal court, or public official of any 
character, for procuring or assisting in procuring any person to 
employ said bondsman to execute as surety any bond for com- 
pensation in any criminal case in the District of Columbia; and 
it shall be unlawful for any attorney at law, police officer, deputy 
United States marshal, jailer, probation officer, clerk, bailiff, or 
other attaché of a criminal court, or public official of any char- 
acter, to accept or receive from any such person engaged in the 
bonding business any money, property, entertainment, or other 
thing of value whatsoever for procuring or assisting in 
any person to employ any bondsman to execute as surety any bond 
for compensation in any criminal case in the District of Columbia. 

Src. 4. It shall be unlawful for any attorney at law, either 
directly or indirectly, to give, loan, donate, contribute, or to 
promise to give, loan, donate, or contribute any money, property, 
entertainment, or other thing of value whatsoever to, or to split 
or divide any fee or commission with, any bondsman, the agent, 
clerk, or representative of any bondsman, police officer, deputy 
United States marshal, probation officer, assistant probation officer, 
bailiff, clerk, or other attaché of any criminal court for causing 
or procuring or assisting in causing or procuring any person to 
employ such attorney to represent him in any criminal case in 
the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 5. It shall be lawful to charge for executing any bond 
in a criminal case in the District of Columbia, and it shall be 
unlawful for any person or corporation engaged in the bonding 
business, either as principal, or clerk, agent, or representative of 
another either directly or indirectly, to charge, accept, or receive 
any sum of money, or other thing of value, other than the 
‘regular fee for bonding from any person for whom he has exe- 
cuted bond for any other service whatever performed in con- 
nection with any indictment, information, or charge upon which 
said person is bailed or held in the District of Columbia. It 
also shall be unlawful for any person or corporation engaged 
either as principal or as agent, clerk, or representative of an- 
other in the bonding business to settle or attempt to settle or 
to procure or attempt to procure the dismissal of any indict- 
ment, information, or charge against any person in custody or 
held upon bond in the District of Columbia with any court or 
with the prosecuting attorney in any court in the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec. 6. A typewritten or printed list alphabetically 
of all persons engaged under the authority of any of the courts 
of criminal jurisdiction in the District of Columbia in the busi- 
ness of becoming surety upon bonds for compensation in crimi- 
nal cases shall be in a conspicuous place in each police 
precinct, jail, prisoner’s dock, house of detention, and every 
other place in the District of Columbia in which persons in cus- 
tody of the law are detained, and one or more copies thereof kept 
on hand; and when any person who is detained in custody in any 
such place of detention shall request any person in charge 
thereof to furnish him the name of a bondsman or to put him 
in communication with a bondsman said list shall be furnished 
to the person so requesting, and it shall be the duty of the 
person in charge of said place of detention within a reasonable 
time to put the person so detained in communication with the 
bondsman so selected, and the person in charge of said place 
of detention shall contem; with said transaction make 
in the blotter or book of record kept in any such place of 
detention a record showing the name of the person requesting the 
bondsman, the offense with which the said person is charged, 
the time at which the request was made, the bondsman re- 
quested, and the person by whom the said bondsman was called, 
and preserve the same as a permanent record in the book or 
blotter in which entered. 

Sec. 7. It shall be unlawful for any bondsman, agent, clerk, or 
representative of any bondsman to enter a police precinct, jail, 
prisoner's dock, house of detention, or other place where persons 
in the custody of the law are detained in the District of Colum- 
bia for the purpose of obtaining employment as a bondsman, 
without having been previously called by a person so detained, or 
by some relative or other authorized person acting for or on 
behalf of the person so detained, and whenever any person en- 
gaged in the bonding business as principal, or as clerk, agent, or 
representative of another, shall enter a police precinct, jail, pris- 
oner's dock, house of detention, or other place where persons in 
the custody of the law are detained in the District of Columbia, 
he shall forthwith give to the person in charge thereof his mis- 
sion there, the name of the person calling him, and requesting 


him to come to such place, and the same shall be recorded by 

the person in charge of the said place of detention and preserved 

as a public record, and the failure to give such information, or 

the failure of the person in charge of said place of detention to 

2 and preserve such a record, shall constitute a violation of 
act. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of the police court, juvenile court, 
and the criminal divisions of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, each, to provide, under reasonable rules and regula- 
tions, the qualifications of persons and corporations applying for 
authority to engage in the bonding business in criminal cases 
in the District of Columbia, and the terms and conditions upon 
which such business shall be carried on, and no person or cor- 
poration shall, either as principal, or as agent, clerk, or represen- 
tative of another, engage in the bonding business in any such 
court until he shall by order of the court be authorized to do so. 
Such courts, in making such rules and regulations, and in grant- 
ing authority to persons to engage in the bonding business, shall 
take into consideration both the financial responsibility and the 
moral qualities of the person so applying, and no person shall 
be permitted to engage, either as principal or agent, in the busi- 
ness of becoming surety upon bonds for compensation in crim- 
inal cases, who has ever been convicted of any offense involving 
moral turpitude, or who is not known to be a person of good 
moral character. It shall be the duty of each of said courts to 
require every person qualifying to engage in the bonding business 
as principal to file with said court a list showing the name, age, 
and residence of each person employed by said bondsman as 
agent, clerk, or representative in the bonding business, and re- 
quire an affidavit from each of said persons stating that said 
person will abide by the terms and provisions of this act. Each 
of said courts shall require the authority of each of said persons 
to be renewed from time to time at such periods as the court may 
by rule provide, and before said authority shall be renewed the 
court shall require from each of said persons an affidavit that 
since his previous qualification to engage in the bonding business 
he has abided by the provisions of this act, and any person swear- 
ing falsely in any of said affidavits shall be guilty of perjury. 

Sec. 9. It shall be unlawful for any police officer or other public 
official, in advance of any raid by police or other peace officers or 
public officials or the execution of any search warrant or warrant 
of arrest, to give or furnish, either directly or indirectly, any in- 
formation concerning such proposed raid or arrest to any person 
engaged in any manner in the bonding business or to any attor- 
ney at law: Provided, however, That it shall not be unlawful for 
any police or other peace officer, in conducting any raid or in 
executing any search warrant or warrant of arrest, to communi- 
cate to any attorney at law or person engaged in the bonding 
business any fact necessary to enable such officer to obtain from 
such attorney at law or person engaged in the bonding business 
information necessary to enable such officer to carry out said 
raid or execute such process. 

Sec. 10. The judges of the police court of the District of Co- 
lumbia shall have the authority to appoint some official of the 
Metropolitan police force of the District of Columbia to act as a 
clerk of the police court with authority to take bail or collateral 
from persons charged with offenses triable in the police court in 
criminal cases in the District of Columbia at all times when the 
police court is not open and its clerks accessible. The official so 
appointed shall have the same authority at said times with refer- 
ence to taking bonds or collateral as the clerk of the police court 
now has; shall receive no compensation for said services other 
than his regular salary; shall be subject to the orders and rules 
of the police court in the discharge of his said duties; and may be 
removed as such clerk at any time by the judges of the police 
court. The Supreme Court and the Juvenile Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia each shall have power by order to authorize the 
officlal, appointed by the police court, to take bond of persons 
arrested upon writs and processes from those courts in criminal 


cases between 4 o'clock p. m. and 9 o’clock a. m. and upon Sun- 


days and holidays, and each of such courts shall have power at 
any time by order to revoke such authority granted by it. 

Src. 11. Any person violating any provision of this act other 
than in the commission of perjury shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than $50 nor more than $100, or by imprisonment of 
not less than 10 nor more than 60 days in jail, or both, where no 
other penalty is provided by this act; and if the person so con- 
victed be a police officer or other public official, he shall upon 
recommendation of the trial judge also be forthwith dismissed 
from office; if a bondsman, or the agent, clerk, or representative 
of a bondsman, he shall be disqualified from thereafter engaging 
in any manner in the bonding business for such a period of time 
as the trial judge shall order; and, if an attorney at law, shall 
be subject to on or disbarment as attorney at law. 

Sec. 12. It shall be the duty of the police court, juvenile court, 
and of the criminal divisions of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to see that this act is enforced, and upon the 
tmpaneling of each grand jury in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia it shall be the duty of the judge impaneling 
said jury to give it in charge to the jury to investigate the man- 
ner in which this act is enforced and all violations thereof. 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 
The bill (S. 175) to provide for the early completion of 


river and harbor projects now or hereafter authorized and 
adopted by Congress, including the connecting channels of 
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the Great Lakes, and to authorize the issuance of bonds 
therefor, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3606) to authorize the purchase by the Gov- 
ernment of American-produced silver, to provide for the 
issuance of silver certificates in payment therefor, to provide 
for the coinage of such silver, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 8681) to develop American air transport 
service overseas, to encourage the construction in the United 
States by American capital of American airships for use in 
foreign commerce, and to make certain provisions of the 
maritime law applicable to foreign commerce by airships, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4920) to authorize the closing of a portion of 
Virginia Avenue SE., in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 9636) to authorize the Postmaster General 
to permit railroad and electric-car companies to provide 
mail transportation by motor vehicle in lieu of service by 
train was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4781) authorizing an emergency appropriation 
for the relief of needy and distressed residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and for the temporary care of transient 
and homeless persons in said District was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4046) to fix more equitably the responsibility 
of postmasters was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 31) authorizing 
the printing of additional copies of House Report No. 2290 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The concurrent resolution 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3770) to prevent the obstruction of and bur- 
dens upon interstate trade and commerce in copyrighted 
motion-picture films, and to prevent restraint upon free 
competition in the production, distribution, and exhibition 
of copyrighted motion-picture films (a) by prohibiting the 
compulsory blockbooking of copyrighted motion-picture 
films; (b) by making unlawful, unreasonable, and discrimi- 
natory protection in favor of certain theaters over others; 
(c) to compel the furnishing of accurate synopses of all pic- 
tures offered to theater operators before the same have been 
released and reviewed; and (d) to amend section 2 of the 
Clayton Act to make it apply to license agreements and 
leases as well as sales in interstate commerce was an- 
nounced as next in order. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The motion of Mr. Barsour to discharge Committee on 
the Judiciary from further consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 114) proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution relating to intoxicating liquors was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion will be passed 
over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 260) directing the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to report to the Senate regarding loans 
made or proposed to be made by it was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be 
passed over. 


SALE AND DISTRIBUTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS IN THE DISTRICT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution (S. Res. 
263) submitted by Mr. Kd on the 30th day of June, 1932, 
which had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with amendments, on page 2, line 13, to 
strike out the words “to employ such clerical and other 
assistants,” and on page 2, line 20, after the word “ words,” 
to strike out “the expenses of the committee, which shall 
not exceed $——,, shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman,” so as 
to make the resolution read: 

Whereas it is claimed that price levels in dairy commodities 
within the District of Columbia indicate that competition in trade 
in such commodities has become stifled therein, and that the cost 
to the consumer of such commodities exceeds the cost to the pro- 
ducer by more than a fair margin of profit to the producer: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia, or 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to investigate conditions with respect to the sale and dis- 
tribution of milk, cream, ice cream, or other dairy products within 
the District of Columbia with a view to determining particularly 
whether any individual, partnership, or corporation, whether resid- 
ing in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, is operating within 
such District under any contract, combination in form of trust or 
otherwise, or is a party to any conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 
commerce in any such dairy products, or in any way monopolizing 
such trade within such District. The committee shall report to 
the Senate as soon as practicable the results of its investigations, 
together with its recommendations, if any, for necessary remedial 
legislation, 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times and places during the sessions 
and recesses of the Senate in the Seventy-second Congress until 
the final report is submitted, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, to take such 
testimony, and to make such expenditures, as it deems advisable. 


The cost of stenographic services to report such hearings shall 


not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, speaking from memory, I 
recall that on a previous occasion, when the calendar was 
under consideration, some Senator objected to the consider- 
ation of the resolution. That objector is not present. It 
would hardly be fair to have the resolution go through in his 
absence at this time; and for that reason, and inasmuch as 
we will again have the calendar under consideration at an 
early date, I shall object at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the 
resolution will go over. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 7894) to promote safety on the streets and 
highways of the District of Columbia by providing for the 
financial responsibility of owners and operators of motor 
vehicles for damages caused by motor vehicles on the public 
highways in the District of Columbia, to prescribe penalties 
for the violation of the provision of this act, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 194) conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to render findings of facts in 
the claim of the Mack Copper Co. was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the author of that resolution 
is not here, and in his absence, and without prejudice, I will 
ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
joint resolution will be passed over. 


LABELING OF MACARONI PRODUCTS 


The bill (S. 4178) to amend section 8 of the act entitled 
“An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious 
foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating 
traffic therein, and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 
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1906, as amended, relating to misbranded foods, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Will the Senator withhold his objec- 
tion for a few moments in order that I may make a brief 
statement? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, this bill has the unani- 
mous approval of the Committee on Agriculture. All it 
does is to put into effect as to macaroni products what was 
done for the canned-food industry by the act of July 8, 
1930, so that the manufacturer shall be required to label 
his products and show the raw material out of which they are 
made, under regulations of the Department of Agriculture. 

There is a great deal of deception practiced in the sale of 
macaroni products. People who use macaroni find that 
when they buy the unlabeled macaroni product, as it is now 
always unlabeled, sometimes they get a very palatable ar- 
ticle of food and at other times they get a very unpalatable 
article of food. This condition of adulteration and decep- 
tion in the manufacture of macaroni products has prac- 
tically ruined a great market for farm products and maca- 
roni wheat, and this character of food is to a large extent 
gradually disappearing from the market. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether the bill has 
the unanimous support of the committee? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, It has. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice that the bill in its 
title covers “foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for 
regulating traffic therein and for other purposes,” and ref- 
erence is made to the act of June 30, 1906. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That is the title of the pending bill 
oo proposes to amend the pure food act of 1906; that is 


Mr. SMOOT. It covers, then, only macaroni? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It covers merely macaroni. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask a further 
question. I notice that under this bill authority seems to be 
conferred upon the Secretary of Agriculture to determine 
the quantity or quality of the product which is used in the 
manufacture of macaroni. I have no objection to giving 
authority to the department to require that the product 
shall be labeled, but it seems to me to confer upon the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture unrestrained authority to determine 
the percentage of wheat, if the article is made of wheat, or 
barley or anything else that must go into a palatable and 
wholesome commodity is to confer upon him an authority 
that he ought not to be granted. 

I have no objection if the bill merely requires the brand- 
ing of the commodity in order that there may be no decep- 
tion, but I am unwilling if the bill goes farther and confers 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury the right to say that 
there must be a certain percentage of flour or a certain per- 
centage of water or what not in the manufacture of the 
commodity. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Oh, no; all the bill does is to give the 
Secretary of Agriculture the authority to require manufac- 
turers to state on their labels what is in the macaroni, so 
that the purchaser will know what he is buying. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me further 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. KING. What do these words mean—— 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. In what line? 

Mr. KING. In line 3, page 2: 

Sixth. If it is a macaroni product and falls below the standard 
of quality and/or condition promulgated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for such macaroni product and its package or label 
does not bear a plain and conspicuous statement prescribed by the 


Secretary of Agriculture, indicating that such macaroni product 
falls below such standard. 


Then obviously the product will be denied access to the 
instrumentalities of interstate commerce. This bill would 
seem to confer upon the Secretary of Agriculture the au- 
thority to determine the percentage of any ingredient that 
may enter into the manufactured product. I am unwilling 
to give that authority to him. I am perfectly willing, as 


I have stated—and I think that is entirely proper—to give 
him the authority to require that the label shall state the 
percentage of the ingredients or the kind of ingredients, 
but to provide that he shall have the authority to say that 
there shall be so much flour, so much salt, so much baking 
powder, so much of any other wholesome commodity seems 
to me to be conferring upon him an arbitrary authority 
without fixing a standard for the determination of the dis- 
cretion which is entrusted to him. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I did not know that this 
bill would lead to debate, and so long as we are working 
under a unanimous-consent agreement to consider only 
unobjected bills, I will not at this time press its passage. I 
am perfectly willing to discuss it with the Senator. I know 
that he is mistaken, but I will take some other time to talk 
it over with him and explain it to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


HERMAN H. BRADFORD 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 4039) 
for the relief of Herman H. Bradford, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Military Affairs, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 8, after the word “of” to strike out 
“ $451.55 ” and insert “ $337,” and on page 2, line 1, after the 
numerals “1919,” to strike out the comma and the words 
“and for loss of clothing and money taken from him at Fort 
Du Pont, Del., and not returned, about March 23, 1928,” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Herman H. Brad- 
ford, late No. 1747092, private, Company G, Three hundred and 
twelfth Infantry, United States Army, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $337, said sum 
to be in full and final settlement for his services in said Army 
from March 31, 1918, to February 7, 1919: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per cent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or re- 
ceive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 per cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


HEARINGS ON FOREIGN-DEBT MORATORIUM 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 40) to provide for 
the printing of additional copies of the hearings held before 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on House Joint Resolution 123, relating to the 
moratorium on foreign debts, was read, considered, and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate con- 
curring), That in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 
of the printing act, approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives be, and is hereby, 
empowered to have printed 1,000 additional copies of the hearings 
held before said committee during the Seventy-second Congress, 
first session, on House Joint Resolution 123, relating to mora- 
torium on foreign debts. 


AMENDMENT OF RADIO ACT 

The bill (H. R. 7716) to amend the radio act of 1927, 
approved February 23, 1927, as amended (U. S. C., Supp. V, 
title 47, ch. 4), and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens], the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, I ask that the bill, the title of which 
has just been stated, may be recommitted to that committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Upon request of the chair- 
man of the committee, the bill will be recommitted to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


WITHHOLDING OF ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE CORPS PAY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4810) to 
authorize the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
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Navy to withhold the pay of officers, warrant officers, and 
nurses of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps to cover indebted- 
ness to the United States under certain conditions, which 
had been reported by the Committee on Military Affairs, 
with amendments, on page 2, line 11, after the word “ than,” 
to strike out “two-thirds” and-insert “one-half”; on the 
same page, line 23, after the word “ within,” to strike out 
60 days“ and insert “six months”; and on page 3, line 9, 
after the word of,” to strike oat “60 days and insert six 
months,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the pay of officers and war- 
rant officers of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, and of members 
of the Army and Navy Nurse Corps, may be withheld under such 
regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy for their respective departments, and 
subject to the conditions hereinafter imposed, on account of any 
indebtedness to the United States or to any of its military or 
naval agencies or instrumentalities, growing out of, or resulting 
in, a disallowance by the Comptroller General of the United States 
in the settlement of the accounts of the disbursing officers of the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps: Provided, That no pay shall be 
withheld under this act unless specially so ordered by, and in the 
discretion of, the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, 
except for indebtedness acknowledged in writing by the debtor or 
shown by the final judgment of a civil court of competent juris- 
diction: Provided further, That no part of the authorized allow- 
ances and no more than one-half of the pay of any person for 
any month shall be withheld under this act: Provided further, 
That any person whose pay shall have been ordered withheld 
under this act, otherwise than for indebtedness acknowledged in 
writing or shown by the final judgment of a civil court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, may, within 10 days after his receipt of an 
Official copy of the order directing such withholding of pay, sub- 
mit through official channels to the Secretary of War or the Sec- 

of the Navy, as the case may be, written request for a 
judicial determination, whereupon the head of department con- 
cerned shall report the facts to the Attorney General, who shall, 
within six months thereafter, cause suit to be commenced against 
such person and his sureties, if any, for the recovery of such in- 
debtedness; and all other proceedings against such person for the 
collection of the same indebtedness shall be and remain in abey- 
ance from the submission of said request until the final judgment 
of the court; and if such final judgment be in favor of the de- 
fendant or defendants he or they shall be entitled to recover 
his or their costs, including such attorney's fees as the court shall 
deem reasonable: Provided further, That in the event of failure 
of the Attorney Ge-eral to institute suit within such period of 
six months, the disallowance by the Comptroller General shall be 
removed by him and the pay so withheld from the officer, war- 
rant officer, or nurse shall be released or repaid. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, at the request of the Attorney 
General, I send to the desk two amendments which I ask to 
have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Pennsylvania offers 
the following amendment: On page 2, line 23, after the word 
“shall,” insert the words “if he believes the facts and the 
law justify it.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIF CLERK. And on page 3, after line 9, insert or, 
in the event of his decision that the suit is not warranted.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED COTTON 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13607) to authorize the distribution of Government-owned 
cotton to the American National Red Cross and other organi- 
zations for relief of distress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill was considered by 
the Senate on December 23 and amended. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suppose, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement I would be permitted to interpose 
an objection to the consideration of this bill. I shall not do 
so, however, although I feel that the bill ought to go to the 
committee and receive consideration by the committee. I 
have an amendment which I desire to offer, however; and, 
as stated, I shall not object to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is open to amend- 
ment. The amendment offered by the Senator from Utah 


will be stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Utah offers the 
following amendment: 

On page 2, beginning with line 14, strike out all through line 11, 
page 3, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for credit 
to the revolving fund established by the agricultural marketing 
act an amount equal to the current market value of all cotton 
delivered to relief agencies under this act. All amounts necessary 
(1) for the payment of the principal and interest of loans held by 
commercial banks or Federal intermediate-credit banks against 
such cotton, and (2) to retire all storage, carrying, and handling 
charges against such cotton (including compression charges), prior 
to its delivery to such relief agencies, shall be advanced by the 
Federal Farm Board to the Cotton Stabilization Corporation out 
of such revolving fund.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, of course that changes the 
whole situation with regard to the bill; and I hope the 
amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I had thought the amend- 
ment would not have been accepted, I should have insisted 
upon the bill going to the committee. 

I have here the report of the Federal Farm Board which 
was required by Public Resolution No. 43 of this Congress. 
It reads, in part, as follows: 

Pursuant to the provisions of Public Resolution No. 43 of the 
Seventy-second Congress, the Federal Farm Board makes this 
report as of November 30, 1932. There has been disbursed from 
the $40,000,000 fund appropriated by the resolution a total of 
$4,385,500.60, “for the purposes specified in subdivisions (a) and 


(c) of section 3” of Public Resolution No. 33. This money has 
been disbursed under the provisions of the resolution, as follows— 


The report further shows that there has been disbursed 
out of this $40,000,000 only $4,385,500.60, apportioned as 
follows: 

Wheat, $2,718,178.90. 

Cotton, $1,667,321.70. 

It appears, therefore, that of the $40,000,000 appropriated 
only a few months ago only $4,385,500.60 has been expended 
for the purchase of cotton and wheat. 

The report continues: 

No disbursements have as yet been made under section 3 (c) 
pending receipt of statements from the respective stabilization 
corporations covering these charges. 

The Cotton Stabilization Corporation has arranged to prepare 
its first schedule of carrying and handling charges upon comple- 
tion of the actual delivery of 50,000 bales to the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. As shown hereafter, the American National 
Red Cross has submitted for the approval of the President appli- 
cations for cotton totaling 300,000 bales, but has requested the 
actual delivery— 


And I hope Senators will pay attention to this— 
has requested the actual delivery of only 33,522 bales. 


That is, out of the 300,000 bales heretofore authorized only 
a small amount, as above indicated, has been taken from 
the $40,000,000 appropriated for the purchase of cotton and 
wheat. 

The report shows, as indicated, that only 33,522 bales have 
been requisitioned by the Red Cross out of the 300,000 bales 
heretofore authorized, and only—and I am repeating— 
$4,000,000 plus have been drawn from the $40,000,000 here- 
tofore appropriated and made available for the purposes of 
paying for wheat and for cotton to be used by the Red Cross 
for charitable purposes. 

As stated above, advances in the amount of $1,667,321.70 have 
been made to the Cotton Stabilization Corporation to repay loans 
held by commercial or intermediate credit banks as of July 5, 
1932, against cotton, and 100,000 bales of cotton have been re- 
leased and made available for immediate delivery to the American 
National Red Cross. 

The American National Red Cross has taken delivery of 33,522 
bales, leaving a balance of 66.478 bales released from loans and 
held subject to specific request from that organization. 

It has been urged that the situation is such that this bill 
must be passed immediately. Why such great haste, if the 
Red Cross has not used all the wheat and cotton for which 
appropriations were made? Why has not this organization 
made requisition for the balance of the 100,000 bales already 
released, and also for the entire 300,000 bales for which pro- 
vision heretofore has been made by Congress? 
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I have just been asked by a Senator, sotto voce, the date 
of this report. It is dated December 8, 1932. I shall not 
take the trouble to read the residue of the report. It ex- 
plains the amounts that have been paid, and the dates of 
payment. 

I have objected to the bill before us until it was consid- 
ered by the appropriate committee and the facts ascer- 
tained. That would enable us to determine what course 
should be adopted. It has seemed to me that with a large 
part of the $40,000,000 unexpended there should be no ad- 
ditional appropriation until the necessity for the same 
appears. 

The amendment just offered by me merely means that in- 
stead of the Treasury of the United States being mulcted— 
if that is not too harsh a term—for the entire amount re- 
quired to discharge all liens and charges against the cot- 
ton, the Federal Farm Board shall pay the same, and then 
be credited for the market value of the cotton. In other 
words, the revolving fund of the Farm Board will be cred- 
ited with the market value of the cotton, but it must pay all 
charges that may be made against, and all liens upon the 
cotton at the time of its delivery to the Red Cross. The 
Senator certainly ought to concede that. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the statement just made 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ka! is so different from 
the statement made to me by those who have studied the 
bill in the House that I am entirely willing to accept his 
amendment and let the matter go to conference, in order 
that we may discover whether the information I have re- 
ceived, that the cotton is all used up, is correct, or whether 
that which the Senator has received, that it has not been 
used up, is correct. Therefore, I am willing to accept the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah is agreed to. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Kansas offers the 
following amendment: 

After the word “ person,” in line 13, page 2, insert the following 
proviso: “ Provided, That in order that employment may be 
afforded to the largest possible number of workers, all contracts 
for the making of garments shall specify that not more than five 
days of eight hours each shall constitute a work week.” 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I should like to make a 
short statement as to the reasons for this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. CAPPER. These garments are being made in two 
different methods. 

The members of the several chapters of the National Red 
Cross have volunteered to and are now making up the cloth 
thus secured without cost to the National Red Cross, which 
is very commendable, and is appreciated by all good citi- 
zens, 

A number of contracts have been and are being awarded 
to manufacturers; and it is with the thought that this work 
should be spread among the largest possible number in these 
factories that this amendment is offered, as stated in the 
proposed amendment. 

So many thousands of workers are now doing their full 
share in the “sharing the work” plan that it appears only 
fair and reasonable that this principle should receive the 
approval of Congress by applying the shorter work week on 
contracts for this clothing, especially in view of the fact 
that our National Government is furnishing the material 
for making this clothing. 

No thought of criticism is offered of the manner in which 
the National Red Cross is conducting this great and needed 
work; but, on the contrary, that organization is deserving 
of commendation for the manner in which it is handling 
this great task. 

It is believed by the proponents of this amendment that 
it is only fair to thousands of unemployed that they be given 
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an opportunity for employment through the medium of a 
shorter work week. 

Application of the shorter-work-week plan to contracts in 
this instance seems to be in harmony with the policy of the 
Congress when the provision applying the shorter-work-week 
principle was incorporated in the road bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. : 

Mr. KING. In view of the Senator’s statement as to the 
Red Cross, may I say that my attention has been called to 
the fact that in a number of instances some of the social 
workers who are connected with the Red Cross, or employees 
of the Red Cross, have objected to individuals doing work. 
They wanted to hire individuals. 

For instance, I was told that in Oklahoma, where some of 
the Indians—some of whom are American citizens—had dis- 
tributed to them some cotton, or cotton cloth, objection was 
made to the persons to whom the distribution was made 
doing any work upon the garments or upon the goods in 
order to make them suitable for wear. I was wondering if 
the Senator’s attention had been called to the fact that 
some of the persons in the Red Cross seemed to be more 
concerned in preventing people from doing work than in 
permitting them to do work when they wanted to do it, and 
do it in a voluntary way. 

Mr. CAPPER. That is the first time I have had such in- 
formation. I am not familiar with the condition to which 
the Senator refers. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will not be agreed to, as I believe it would just confuse the 
present activities of the American Red Cross. I think the 
way they have been handling the cotton in the past has 
been highly desirable. It has been shown in many cases 
that it gives employment to the people who need it the 
most, who are given the cotton in order that they may make 
it into garments themselves. There has been some objec- 
tion to that on the part of some social workers, but, on the 
whole, the method the American Red Cross is using in the 
distribution of the cotton seems to be an excellent one, and 
I would not like to see the bill carry an official approval 
of a policy which, after all, must be determined by the Red 
Cross, instead of it being dictated to, as this amendment 
suggests. I hope the Senator will not press the amendment. 

Mr. CAPPER. Would not the Senator be willing that the 
amendment go to conference with the other amendments? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


POSITIONS NOT UNDER THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offered a resolution on 
the 13th of December and it was laid on the table. I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 303), as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Civil Service Commission be, and it is here- 
by, directed to furnish the Senate with a full and complete List 
of all offices, positions, places, and employments, listing the same 
by departments, bureaus, boards, commissions, and independent 
establishments, including the government of the District of 
Columbia, unofficial observers, attorneys or special. agents, 
and Federal employments of all kinds, with the amount of salaries 
of each attached, under the Government of the United States 
and not under civil-service rules and regulations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to make just a 
brief statement about the proposed resolution. In 1921 a 
similar resolution was offered and unanimously adopted, as 
I recall, having looked the matter up a short time ago, and 
the information was furnished by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The Civil Service Commission probably is doing some 
of the work already which would result from the adoption of 
this resolution, at the request of the Senate, expecting the 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. There is to be just a slight 
change in administration on the 4th of next March, and we 
would like to have the information asked for by this reso- 
lution. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ten- 
nessee permit me to answer the question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will be glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. LONG. We want whatever jobs are coming to us. 
That is one reason why I think the resolution should be 
passed, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Whatever may have been left. At any 
rate, I hope there will be no objection to the resolution. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, does the Senator mean 
that this should be an official notice to all deserving Demo- 
crats of what they may have a right to ask? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It may not be an official notice, but it 
will be information open to all, to Democrats as well as to 
Republicans. I recall very distinctly that in 1921 a similar 
resolution was offered, and it was agreed to without objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I understand the Civil 
Service Commission has the whole list prepared, so there 
can not be any expense attached to the resolution, and it 
does not seem to me there ought to be any objection to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should not think there would be. 
There was not before, and I am sure there can not be now, 
if we can just get a vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I hope there will not be any 
misapprehension about the purpose of the resolution, and 
that my colleagues are not deluded. I trust this resolution, 
which has been agreed to, will result in some of our desery- 
ing Democrats being given a job or two. I hope that item is 
in the minds of Senators. I do not want that to be lost sight 
of, because there is great eagerness on the part of deserving 
Democrats all over the country. 


PRINTING NAMES OF PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEES 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, earlier in the session the 
Senate by vote refused to refer to the various standing com- 
mittees having jurisdiction nominations sent to the Senate 
by the President, and I am advised that there is no per- 
manent record of the names of those who have been sent 
to the Senate by the Executive for consideration. I think it 
is well that we should have such a record. Heretofore the 
matter was called to my attention by the able senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rozsryson], and at this time I submit a 
unanimous-consent proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, as in executive session, That the 
nominations hereafter transmitted by the President of the United 
States to the Senate during the present session of the Congress 
be printed in the Recorp of the day on which they are received; 
and that the nominations heretofore received during the present 
session, with the exception of those confirmed, be printed in 
to-day’s Recorp, showing the dates upon which they were received. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I thought 
that agreement had been entered into. 

Mr. McNARY. After we came to a conclusion I was de- 
tained at my home for a week before the holidays, and this 
is the first opportunity I have had to present the matter in 
the exact form in which it is proposed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection to the 
agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(The list of presidential nominations appears at the end 
of the proceedings of the Senate to-day.) 
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to it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator state 
for what purpose the information is needed? 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BANKHEAD obtained the floor. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Copeland Hull Robinson, Ind, 
Austin Costigan Johnson Schall 

Bailey Couzens Kean Schuyler 
Bankhi Cutting Kendrick Sheppard 
Barbour Dale King Shipstead 
Barkley Davis La Follette Shortridge 
Bingham Dickinson Logan Smoot 

Black Dill Long Steiwer 

Blaine Fess McGill Swanson 
Borah Fletcher McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Frazier McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard George Metcalf Townsend 
Bulkley Glass Moses Trammell 
Bulow Glenn Norbeck Tydings 
Byrnes Gore Norris Vandenberg 
Capper Grammer Oddie Watson 
Caraway Hale Patterson Wheeler 

Carey Harrison Pittman White 

Cohen Hastings Reed 

Connally Hayden Reynolds 

Coolidge Howell Robinson, Ark. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 


THE WHEAT SITUATION 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I gave notice that I 
would talk to-day on the wheat situation. I regret that 
there are present so few representatives of the wheat States. 

During the last session I introduced a bill which provided 
a method for controlling thè supply of cotton. At that 
time there had developed in the South a very strong senti- 
ment for compulsory reduction in the size of the cotton ‘crop. 
Several States had adopted what was known as the Long 
plan, which prohibited any production at all for last year. 
A number of other States enacted laws limiting the acreage 
that might be planted to cotton. In a few of the States 
the governors declined to call a special session of the legis- 
lature, and as the plan was dependent upon uniform action 
throughout the cotton-growing States, or at least those hav- 
ing a large proportion of production, it became inoperative. 

With that sentiment so widespread in the South in favor 
of compulsory reduction in the production of cotton, I had 
hoped that some action by Congress might be secured which 
would control the situation. I found, however, that it was 
more difficult to get action or consideration here than I had 
anticipated. When I came back to the Senate at this session, 
I decided to include wheat in the bill. I did that for two 
purposes: First, because I hoped to secure the cooperation 
of representatives of the States which are largely interested 
in the production of wheat; I did it for the further reason 
that I was sincerely anxious to do what could be done to 
restore the purchasing power to the great body of our farm- 
ers. When it is considered that the purchasing power of 
the cotton growers and of the wheat growers has so greatly 
decreased, even under abnormal conditions and as compared 
with the prices of industrial commodities, it seems to me 
that it is the duty of the representatives of the wheat and 
cotton producers to develop, if it can be done, some plan by 
which those prices may be restored at least to a level with 
the prices of the commodities which they must buy. 

In normal times there is a market for 650,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, 500,000,000 in America, and an export market for 
about 150,000,000 bushels. At $1 a bushel for wheat that 
brought for the wheat growers $650,000,000. Cotton at 15 
cents a pound, with a normal market of about 14,000,000 bales, 
brought $1,000,000,000; so that the wheat growers and the 
cotton growers under normal conditions had an income of 
about $1,700,000,000. There is a market now for about 


600,000,000 bushels of wheat, 500,000,000 here and certainly 
not more than 100,000,000 bushels abroad. With an average 
price of 35 cents, the returns are reduced from $650,000,000 
to $210,000,000, while cotton is reduced to $390,000,000 on 
the basis of 13,000,000 bales at 6 cents a pound. So that now 
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the two combined have an income of only $600,000,000 as 
against a normal income of $1,700,000,000. 

I take it, Mr. President, that there will be no controversy 
over the proposition that the surplus of any commodity, 
and especially of agricultural commodities, in large measure 
determines the price which the commodity will bring. I 
want to bring to the attention of those who may be inter- 
ested in the subject of wheat particularly—I have hereto- 
fore discussed it in terms of cotton—the facts which pre- 
vail, the undisputed facts, with a view of ascertaining, if we 
may, what is the real cause for the reduction in the price 
of wheat so far below the level of industrial commodities. 

My plan is based, and the bill which I have introduced is 
based, upon the well-recognized trade rule that the price for 
any commodity is in large measure regulated and controlled 
by the supply offered in the market; in other words, by a 
reasonable adjustment of the supply to the market demands, 
and I take it that no one familiar with economics will in 
any way dispute that proposition. 

On the subject of wheat let us look briefiy at the matter 
of increased production. We hear it said that there is not 
an overproduction of wheat. ‘That, of course, is based, I 
suppose, upon the theory that there are many prospective 
or potential consumers who would like to have wheat to 
consume, But let us look at it from a practical standpoint, 
let us look at it from a historic standpoint, to see whether 
that is not the fundamental trouble in this situation, aside, 
of course, from the special economic conditions which 
prevail. 

The average acreage of wheat for the pre-war period 
1909-10 to 1913-14 was 47,000,000 acres. From 1928-29 to 
1931-32 the average increase for the four years was from 
47,000,000 to 59,000,000 acres in wheat production. I am 
speaking, of course, of the United States. Let us look then 
at the production of wheat, at the quantity offered upon the 
market, to see whether or not the quantity has increased 
out of proportion to the natural increase that would develop 
in its consumption. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The price of wheat in 1929 was something 
like $1 or $1.10 or $1.20 per bushel. It is now about 35 cents 
a bushel. Does the Senator think that the fall in the price 
of wheat from $1.10 or $1.20 to 35 cents a bushel in three 
years is due to overproduction, when the production is less, 
comparatively speaking, than it was in 1929? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator’s question combines a 
statement of facts with which I do not agree. 

Mr. BORAH. Which part of it? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is that the production now has 
decreased. I have laid down the proposition that the price 
of wheat is much lower than it ought to be under prevailing 
economic conditions when compared with the price of in- 
dustrial commodities. I lay down the further proposition 
that the great supply of wheat, over the requirements of the 
market, is a large contributing cause to the low price of 
wheat. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator speaks of the requirements of 
the market, but there are at least 150,000,000 or 200,000,000 
people in the world to-day who are not eating the products 
of wheat to the extent they should and would like. If the 
situation were such that those people could have what they 
want, does the Senator think there would be any over- 
production? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not, and I am not arguing that, 
but I know the American Congress can not give purchasing 
power to those people. I am looking at this proposition 
from the standpoint of the financial welfare of the American 
producer. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Let me finish my statement first. In 
looking at it from the financial standpoint of the wheat pro- 
ducer we can not take into consideration any altruistic 
theory, any recognition of need for wheat by people who 
have not the money to pay for it, because the American 
farmer can not be called upon to raise and ship and give to 
the needy of the world the wheat that they ought to have 
and would have if the purchasing power existed to buy the 
wheat. I am looking at it now solely from the standpoint ' 
of whether or not there is a remedy which the American 
Congress can provide which will put more money in the 
pockets of the wheat growers of the country. 

I yield now to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. LOGAN. Confining the question solely to the United 
States, does the Senator think there is any more wheat in 
our own Nation than is necessary to feed all the people in 
our Nation if they had the money to purchase what they 
need? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Les; and I will come to that later, and 
I think I will furnish figures which will satisfy the Senator 
on that point. 

Mr. LOGAN. Does the Senator think it is proper to cut 
down the food supply when the people reach a stage where 
they can not buy it, although they would buy it if they had 
the necessary money? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am willing to join the Senator in an 
effort to secure appropriations to buy all the wheat this 
country can offer, and supply the destitute or needy. i 

Mr. LOGAN. Does not the Senator think we need money 
to restore purchasing power? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Absolutely. 

Mr. LOGAN. Would it not be better to restore the pur- 
1 055 power and then continue to grow wheat? 

Mr. BANK HEAD. There is no doubt about it, but who has 
proposed a remedy to restore the purchasing power? I am 
ready to follow the leadership of any man in the Senate who 
will come forward with a bill that has any reasonable hope 
of restoring the purchasing power of the people. It is well 
known to many of my colleagues here that from the first 
day I came to the Senate I have taken the position that one 
of two things is inevitable, either we have to restore the 
purchasing power in some way by cheapening the value of 
the dollar or else we are confronted with a long period of 
painful liquidation, and it is more apparent to me to-day 
than it was then. But evidently we have no developed plan, 
certainly none apparently upon which a majority of the 
Congress can agree, for cheapening the price of the dollar. 
I do not care to be diverted into a discussion of that subject 
at this time because, Mr. President, in the absence of legis- 
lation along that line I submit that if any plan is sound and 
reasonable and available to us, then we should adopt that 
plan if it will, with the present purchasing power, be of 
financial benefit to our great mass of wheat and cotton 
farmers. 

The average acreage planted to wheat in the United States 
for the pre-war period 1909-10 to 1913-14 was 47,097,000. 

The average for the years 1928-29 to 1931-32 was 59,257,000. 

There has been an increase of about 25 per cent in wheat 
acreage over that of the pre-war period. Now, let us see 
about the production during the pre-war period, when cer- 
tainly the purchasing power of our people was as great, if not 
greater, than it now is, and certainly their consumptive 
capacity based upon ability to buy was as great. We pro- 
duced an average for those five pre-war years of 690,000,000 
bushels of wheat. For the last four years we have increased 
that production to an average of 870,000,000 bushels, an 
average of 180,000,000 bushels increase a year, or more than 
25 per cent. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me 
for asking a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the Senator the figures showing the 
consumption of wheat per capita in the United States in the 
year 1932 compared to the consumption in the year 1929? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have not the figures for 1932, but as 
shown by the latest available statistics there has been prac- 
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tically no falling off in the per capita consumption of wheat 
-in this country. 

Mr. President, we not only have to deal with and consider 
our domestic market but it is necessary in the case of a com- 
modity such as wheat, which is affected by the world price, 
to consider world conditions in ascertaining whether or not 
a remedy may be found. Let us consider the world produc- 
tion of wheat. For the pre-war period of five years the aver- 
age acreage devoted to wheat production was 204,000,000. 
For the period from 1921-22 to 1925-26 the world average 
was 226,000,000 acres, an increase of 22,000,000 acres. For 
the period from 1928-29 to 1931-32 it was 252,000,000 acres, 
being an increase of 48,000,000 acres in wheat over the pre- 
war period. 

Now let us view wheat production from the world stand- 
point. In the pre-war period, 1909-10 to 1913-14, the aver- 
age production was 3,041,000,000 bushels. For the period 
from 1921-22 to 1925-26 that average increased 300,000,000 
bushels. For the period from 1928-29 to 1930-1932, the last 
four years, wheat production increased to 3,783,000,000 
bushels, or more than 700,000,000 bushels in excess of the 
average production during the pre-war period of five years. 

Now, if Senators have the patience, let us briefly consider 
the conditions in the chief wheat-producing countries of the 
world, which are the United States, Canada, Argentina, and 
Australia, I have pointed out that in the United States the 
production of wheat increased from 690,000,000 bushels to 
869,000,000 bushels during the last four years, an increase of 
nearly 200,000,000 bushels. 

In Canada, during the pre-war period, the production was 
197,000,000 bushels. During the last four years it has gone 
from 197,000,000 bushels to 399,000,000 bushels, an increase 
of 200,000,000 bushels. In Argentina during the pre-war 
period the average production during five years was 147,- 
000,000 bushels. During the last four years it was 241,000,000 
bushels. In Australia during the pre-war period it was 
90,000,000 bushels; during the last four years it was 167,- 
000,000 bushels. 

So that, to those who are interested in the subject of 
increased wheat production as compared to the market for 
wheat, based upon the buying power of the people, it is per- 

_fectly evident that the tremendous increase in acreage and 
the very large increase in production must be contributing 
causes to the present low price of wheat. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. Has the Senator the figures showing the 
per capita production in the United States and in the 
world? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; I have not those figures. The per 
capita consumption in the United States, however, is slightly 
over 5 bushels. 

Mr. LOGAN. During the pre-war period it was some- 
thing less than 7 bushels per capita, and the average since 
then is practically only a little less than 8 bushels, or about 
8 bushels, is it not? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is a little over 5 bushels—between 
5 and 6 bushels. 

So that there may be no misunderstanding upon the 
point we are now discussing and that the statement may 
clarify further discussion of the subject, I will say that I have 
been informed during the last few days by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture 
that the amount of wheat the United States will use in the 
commercial market is 500,000,000 bushels and no more for 
consumption in the United States. 

Mr. LOGAN. By what process of figuring did they arrive 
at that estimate? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. They found it out from the figures 
over a period as to the milling and sale of flour, the grain 
being converted from wheat into flour. 

Mr. LOGAN. Did they include in the estimate the sev- 
eral million people, probably 10,000,000, who are now eat- 
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ing very little wheat? Did they indicate how much greater 
the estimate would be if those people had something to eat? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I have stated time and 
again that I am dealing now with practical facts; I am 
dealing with the situation of the poor wheat producer from 
the standpoint of the return he receives for his product. 
There is no Senator on this floor who will vote more freely 
and more gladly than I to buy the whole surplus of American 
wheat now on hand and give it to the destitute if in that way 
it may be consumed within the next year. I think that 
would be one of the best ways to get rid of a very large 
portion of the present carry-over of wheat and to put the 
producers of wheat upon a basis where they could create a 
buyer’s market rather than an uncontrolled seller’s market. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I gladly yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Locan] 
inquired about the per capita consumption of wheat through- 
out the world. My understanding is it is about 2% bushels. 
The reason it is lower than the per capita consumption in 
the United States is that about half the human race live 
principally on rice instead of wheat. I believe the consump- 
tion for food purposes in the United States is about 414 
bushels. The 5 bushels referred to by the Senator include 
the reserves of wheat for seed and feed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I included that item in the consump- 
tion estimate. I thank the Senator for his statement. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand the Senator, he believes 
that it is practically possible to raise the price of wheat and 
the price of cotton and perhaps the price of pork in the 
United States without having regard to the prices of such 
commodities throughout the world. Does the Senator be- 
lieve, in other words, that it is possible to raise the prices 
of commodities in the United States when the prices of com- 
modities throughout the world are at the low level where 
we now find them? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am glad the Senator has asked the 
question. It is one to which, of course, I have given consid- 
eration. I will deal first with the subject of cotton, the 
Senator having included both wheat and cotton. It is im- 
possible for us to lose sight of the foreign consumption 
of American cotton. It is impossible for us to get away 
from the world price of cotton, because we consume in the 
United States only about 40 per cent of the average cotton 
crop, and we must look to foreign markets for all the excess 
over that amount. But, Mr. President, the United States 
produces about 55 per cent of all the cotton produced in the 
world. The other two great cotton-exporting countries are 
Egypt and India. The cotton of Egypt is long-staple cotton 
and does not come directly in competition with the Ameri- 
can upland cotton, while in India the cotton produced is of 
an inferior grade and comes into demand in large measure 
when the price of American cotton is high enough to justify 
the use of inferior grades as substitutes. However, in view of 
the fact that we produce more than half the cotton used in 
the world and of a type which has a steady demand be- 
cause of its quality, it is a fact recognized by all who have 
given any thought to the subject that the size of the Ameri- 
can crop determines in very large measure the world price 
of cotton. 

As I pointed out when I discussed the subject in terms of 
cotton some days ago, an examination of the records shows 
that the world price of cotton varies in almost exact pro- 
portion to the size of the American crop, and that has been 
true over a period of 30 years. The Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics of the Department of Agriculture makes the 
statement in its official bulletin that in normal times an 
increase of 1,000,000 bales in the American cotton crop will 
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reduce the world price for that crop 1 cent a pound; and, 
conversely, when the crop is reduced a million bales the 
world price is increased a cent a pound. As to wheat there 
is a different situation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
concedes that we can not raise the price of cotton without 
taking into consideration the world market? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; I do not concede that. I said 
that by reducing the size of the American crop we could 
raise the world price, and that is the question the Senator 
asked me in the beginning. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand the Senator contends, 
when we sell about 55 per cent of our normal cotton crop 
abroad, that. we can still raise the price of cotton in this 
country without taking into consideration the foreign 
market? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the Senator mean the demand? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator asked me about the price, 
and I am answering the Senator’s question by showing the 
effect the size of our crop has on the price; but if there 
were a way by which we could control the supply, such 
control would influence the world price. In that way I have 
undertaken to answer the Senator’s question, I hope to his 
satisfaction. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I perhaps did not follow the Senator. 
I am asking now whether the Senator thinks it is a practical 
proposition, through any legislation we may pass here, to 
raise the price in the United States of commodities such as 
cotton, wheat, and so forth, when the price of commodities 
in the rest of the world is constantly falling? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think there is no sort of doubt about 
it. Let me give the Senator an illustration. 

Mr. BORAH. It would have to be done by stopping to 
Taise these commodities, would it not? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No, sir; not at all. 

Take cotton, which we were just discussing. Last summer 
the Department of Agriculture gave out an estimate on the 
size of this year’s cotton crop—the crop of 1932-33. They 
estimated the crop at 11,000,000 bales, which was 5,000,000 
bales less than the previous year’s production. What hap- 
pened? The world price of cotton increased 3 cents a 
pound; it increased both abroad and here, based upon the 
idea at that time that the large surplus of cotton would 
be at least to some extent reduced by the small crop which 
the department estimated would be raised this year. 

Then, in the course of a month, the weather conditions 
began to improve; and as time passed, it became evident 
that the original estimate of the department was entirely 
too low. Finally the estimate got back above the con- 
sumption of American cotton for a year. Then the 3-cent 
increase in price disappeared and cotton went back to its 
level before that low estimate of the size of the crop was 
issued by the department. 

Mr. BORAH. I can understand that perfectly, and I 
should think that would naturally be true; but it seems to 
me the Senator has not answered my question by the state- 
ment he made. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have misunderstood it, then. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not sure that I understood the Sen- 
ator. I am asking whether the Senator thinks it is prac- 
ticable for the United States alone in all the world to control 
the price of its commodities. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That depends upon the commodities, 
of course. I have just been arguing that on account of the 
peculiar situation of cotton the United States could influence 
the price of cotton. 

Mr. BORAH. Undoubtedly; but, for instance, at the pres- 
ent time 32 nations are off the gold standard and we are on 
the gold standard. That is practically destroying the last 
hope that the farmer has of getting any reasonable price 
for his commodities. How are we going to remedy that 
situation until we remedy the money situation? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I am in full accord with 
the views of the distinguished Senator from Idaho. I have 
very, very great respect for his views upon foreign affairs, 
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I have recognized for a long time that with the depreciated 
currencies of foreign countries, with the constant fall in 
price of the pound sterling, to which half of the money of 
the world is tied, with the pound sterling going down, down, 
down all the time, the inevitable result must be a lowering 
of the price of American commodities which are based upon 
the world price. I think that is true; and I have indicated 
here before that I want to reduce the purchasing power of 
the dollar. I should like to see the purchasing power of 
money lowered. I should like to see the purchasing power 
of the peoples of the other countries of the world increased. 
I want to approach nearer to a parity in our exchange; and, 
while it is a diversion, I am free to say to the Senator that 
my view is that the best way to arrive at that fortunate 
situation is to increase the value of silver. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Senator refers to the 
currencies of other countries going down and down and 
down. That, of course, is in relation to the value of gold. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I mean in comparison with our gold 
dollar. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Does not the Senator agree 
that it might be possible that the currencies of foreign na- 
tions have not gone down, but that instead the currencies of 
those nations which are based upon gold have gone up and 
up and up? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Only one statement is necessary to an- 
swer the Senator on that subject, and that is that the gold- 
standard countries to which he refers are not substantial 
consumers of American products. Therefore, the rate of 
their money, whether it is low or high, has very little in- 
fluence in fixing the value of money in those countries which 
are off the gold standard and which are the principal con- 
sumers of American agricultural commodities. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield; yes. 

Mr. LOGAN. Does not the Senator believe that if we 
could settle the money problem in some sane and sensible 
manner, so that the question could be understood and acted 
upon intelligently by all the nations of the world, the ques- 
tions of cotton and wheat and other similar matters would 
settle themselves without any legislation? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I do not subscribe to 
that doctrine as it relates to cotton, for the simple reason 
that before this depression took place, and in its early stages, 
and, in fact, for many years prior to that time, there had 
been from time to time and from year to year an excess 
production of cotton which resulted in a depreciation of the 
price of cotton. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. Does the Senator mean that more cotton 
has been produced than could have been consumed in the 
world? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; I have never taken any such 
position. 

Mr. LOGAN. Then there was not too much cotton pro- 
duced, was there? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There was too much cotton produced 
if we look at it from a common-sense, practical, business 
standpoint, with the interest of the producer primarily in 
mind. 

Mr. LOGAN. But if social life were properly adjusted, 
then there would not be too much cotton nor too much 
wheat; would there? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator is dealing with world 
finances. I have agreed with him; and if he will work out 
a bill on the subject and bring it in here I will stay here 
day and night to help pass it, because his doctrine is in 
accord with my earnest wishes. I am waiting for leadership 
on that subject. We hear a good deal of talk about this 
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matter from time to time, but I have not yet seen anybody 
bring in here a bill dealing with it. That is what I am wait- 
ing for and anxious to see. I have urged leaders here to 
get into action. We have talked long enough. We know 
how terrible conditions are. I want to see some action here, 
gentlemen of the Senate. I am ready to stay here until the 
dead hours of the night if we can get the membership of the 
Senate interested in the great money subject; and I recog- 
nize it as the paramount question not only of the United 
States, but of the world. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say to the Senator that over a 
year ago I introduced a bill to remonetize silver. It is still 
in the Finance Committee. I have not been able to get any 
report from the committee. I should like to have it re- 
ported on, and I should like to have it discussed on the 
floor of the Senate. I should like to find out whether or not 
the Democrats, who heretofore stood for the remonetization 
of silver, are now ashamed of the position they took in 
1896 and on previous occasions. 

I am frank to say that in my judgment we must do one 
of two things in this country to bring up the price-level. 
We shall either have to go off the gold standard, or we shall 
have to remonetize silver. In my judgment, there is no 
other way in which we are going to bring up the price-level 
of commodities, by reason of the fact that to-day 40 differ- 
ent countries of the world have depreciated currencies and 
have gone off the gold standard; and yet we here in the 
Congress of the United States are afraid to take a position 
on the subject. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question right at that point? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Did the Senator say that his bill is 
pending before the Finance Committee? 

Mr. WHEELER. The Finance Committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why is.it not before the Banking and 
Currency Committee? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not know why it is not before the 
Banking and Currency Committee. I asked at the time to 
have it go to the Finance Committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator ought to have sent it to 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am frank to say to the Senator that I 
thought probably I would get quicker action on it in the 
Finance Committee than I would in the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. That is the reason why I asked to have 
it go to the Finance Committee; but I was probably mis- 
taken. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator thought the tombstone 
was not so high there? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. I thought the tombstone would not be 
so high there. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator, however, is aware of the 
very sensitive attitude that these committees take with ref- 
erence to jurisdiction; and he should have sent his bill to 
the committee that has jurisdiction over it. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Finance Committee would have ju- 
risdiction, I think, if the bill went there. Because of the 
fact that the chairman of the Finance Committee, the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoot], knew something about the sub- 
ject, I assumed that he would be interested in seeing the bill 
reported out. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator mean to imply that 
the Banking and Currency Committee does not know any- 
thing about banking and currency? [Laughter.] 


Mr. LONG. I do not think the Senator ought to admit 
that yet. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Sena- 
tor from Alabama yield? 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota, 
though I should like to answer the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I should say that the bill would prop- 
erly go to the Finance Committee. The question with which 
the bill deals is a matter of finance and not of banking. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I recognize the zeal and the earnest- 
ness the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] has dis- 
played since I have been in the Senate in relation to silver. 
I do not think I am in accord with him on the fixed ratio. 
I do not want to go into that discussion now; but I do want 
to say that I commend him for his efforts in the direction of 
the remonetization of silver. I have taken great interest in 
what he has done, and have given much thought to it. I 
have followed closely what he has said; and my only regret 
is that there are not more Members of the Senate who have 
taken an interest in the subject. 

I know that the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITT- 
man], and my desk mate here, the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Haypen], have taken a deep and abiding interest 
in this subject, and have from time to time brought it to the 
attention of the Senate. I wish more Senators felt an inter- 
est in it, because I believe that if they did we could finally, 
in some spirit of compromise and adjustment of conflicting 
views, bring about great relief in the monetary situation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do. 

Mr. LONG. At this time, as I understand, every coun- 
try in the world excepting America and France recognizes 
silver. Is that true? I should like to address that question 
to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should say that that is practically 
true. 

Mr. LONG. In other words, since France is in default 
to us to-day, we are practically the only country in the 
world to-day that has not remonetized silver. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I should not say that that was 
correct. If the Senator from Alabama will pardon me, 
there are 40 nations that are off the gold standard. Prac- 
tically every nation in the world has either depreciated its 
currency or is off the gold standard to-day. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I desire to ask just one more 
question. Then how are we ever going to get this so-called 
world trade when the Chinaman or the Indian has to give 
four of his dollars to get one American dollar to trade 
with us, but his dollar is good for a dollar in England? 
I do not see how we are ever going to get trade. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I had not intended to 
be diverted into a discussion of the monetary situation. My 
friend from Kentucky [Mr. Locan] has rather insisted that 
that is the remedy for this situation, and I agree with him 
that if it could be reached it certainly would be a very 
helpful remedy; but I want to return now to the subject 
of wheat, if I may be permitted to do so and can have the 
attention of those interested in the subject. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Returning to the question raised by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] of regulating the price 
within a nation, is it not true that Germany, France, and 
Italy have a fixed price for wheat that is considerably above 
the world market? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is absolutely true. I am sorry that 
the great Senator from Idaho was called out of the Chamber 
before I got to that phase of his question. I dealt first with 
cotton, and now I shall deal with the effect upon the price 
of a limitation of the supply of wheat. ; 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I direct the attention of the Senator to 
this situation. The question is, Are we going to be able to 
market our wheat abroad unless something is done to cor- 
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rect this depreciation of exchange as measured in gold 
dollars? For instance, suppose we want to sell wheat to 
England. The great producing countries are Canada, Argen- 
tine, and Australia, as well as Russia, of course; but leaving 
Russia out, we have these other great countries. The buyer 
in England can get his wheat in Canada on a depreciated- 
currency basis 10 per cent less than gold. He may do the 
same thing in Argentine with the depreciated exchange 
value 40 per cent less than gold. What chance has the 
American farmer, whose basic value is gold, to compete with 
these countries in the markets of the world unless we correct 
that condition? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I agree with the Senator, and if he will 
just permit me to proceed, I will come to the point he has 
made. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to make just one more point. 
Cotton, it seems to me, is on a different basis from wheat, 
in that every manufacturing country in the world is obliged 
to have the cotton produced in the United States. That 
is my understanding of the situation. We are not obliged 
to have their cotton, but they are obliged to have ours for 
the production of goods in their countries which contain 
cotton. So that there is a demand for the American cotton, 
irrespective of what is produced elsewhere in the world, 
and that demand is world-wide. Every manufacturing en- 
terprise using cotton has to have American cotton, mixed in, 
perhaps, with the cotton produced in the particular country. 
That is not the situation in regard to wheat. American 
wheat is the same as Canadian wheat, or Australian wheat, 
or Argentine wheat. There is not necessarily the sort of 
spread of demand that is found in the case of cotton. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I recognize the force in what the Sen- 
ator has said, and I am glad to have him elaborate on a 
point I was trying to make when the Senator from Idaho 
interrupted me. 

Now, let us get back to wheat; and let us consider, from 
the standpoint of production, the carry-over of wheat, in 
other words, the excess in the production over and above 
the quantity for which there is a demand. 

On June 30, 1928, the carry-over in the United States was 
133,000,000 bushels. June 30, 1929, it had increased to 255,- 
000,000 bushels. June 30, 1930, it was 298,000,000 bushels. 
On June 30, 1931, it was 325,000,000 bushels. On June 30, 
1932, it was 370,000,000. 

In view of that record of carry-over, beginning in 1928, 
when we were supposedly having the most prosperous times 
in the history of this country, with that increase in the 
carry-over climbing every year since that time, and now 
mounting to the staggering figure of 370,000,000 bushels of 
wheat more than there is a market for in the United States 
and in the world markets combined, still, from the stand- 
point of the farmer, I regret that many will not recognize 
the injurious effect upon the farmer’s gross return of that 
constantly increasing quantity of carry-over of wheat. It 
is out of all line with the increase in population. It is out 
of all line with the increase in the purchasing power of 
the consumer. It is out of all line with the demands of 
the market. So why does it not have an effect, when we 
all recognize that depressing influence of a large carry-over 
of a large accumulation of wheat, before the ground is 
broken for the wheat of next year? 

Now let us consider the distribution of the wheat. In 
1931 and 1932 the exports amounted to 135,000,000 bushels, 
to Alaska and Puerto Rico 3,000,000, seed requirements 80,- 
000,000. Then there were left for food, feed, and waste 
650,000,000 bushels. That left a carry-over of 325,000,000 
bushels. 

What is the export situation? I have just stated that, 
under the records of the department, there is a market here 
at home for only 500,000,000 bushels; and that is not due to 
abnormal times. That is based upon a long experience, 
during prosperous times, and is not due to the present low 
purchasing and consuming power of the people. It is the 
normal quantity which the United States needs in its com- 
mercial life. 
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What is the outlet, in addition to the 500,000,000 bushels 
that the people use at home for seed and food? In 1931-32 
the total exports amounted to 124,000,000 bushels. Of that, 
80,000,000 bushels belonged to the Grain Stabilization Cor- 
poration, leaving only 44,000,000 bushels that was disposed 
of from the free market. 

Let us see what the tendency is about the export market 
for wheat. How much can we reasonably expect to find a 
market for in foreign countries, judged by present develop- 
ments, statistical conditions? 

From July to November, inclusive, 1931, the exports 
amounted to 63,000,000 bushels. Thirty-one million of that 
was Farm Board wheat. Probably a good deal of it was 
shipped to Brazil and exchanged for coffee. During the 
same period this last year, 1932, the total exports de- 
creased to 21,000,000 bushels, and of that 10,000,000 was 
Farm Board stock, leaving an outlet for the farmer’s wheat 
in the foreign market for last fall of only 11,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is not that largely due to the fact of 
many of the countries having depreciated currencies and 
not being able to buy our wheat? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is no doubt about that; but the 
currencies are depreciated, and we can not change it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, I do not agree with the Senator that 
we can not change it. I think we can change it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We went over that. 

Mr. WHEELER. I wanted to emphasize the fact that it 

was due to the depreciated currencies. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Undoubtedly the decrease in the quan- 
tity may be somewhat due to that, but what are the pros- 
pects for the future? That is what I am talking about. 
What are the present conditions, and what can we look 
forward to next year? 

It appears that the market for all the wheat in this coun- 
try next year will be limited to 500,000,000 bushels for indus- 
trial needs, for sale in the United States; and if we want 
to say that the exports for the last year will be increased 
to fifty or seventy-five million bushels, then we will have 
an outlet for five hundred and fifty or five hundred and 
seventy-five million bushels of wheat, and we start with a 
surplus of 370,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

There will be a demand in our country and in the world 
for only about 130,000,000 bushels of wheat out of a new 
crop. I challenge anybody to dispute that statement, and 
I know that thoughtful men must realize what effect that 
condition is obliged to have in depressing the price of our 
wheat. 

I have in my hand a statement which came to me just a 
day or two ago, and I want to read a brief extract from it, 
because it is the report of a committee of the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities, a report by the heads 
of their agricultural-economics departments. These people 
are evidently the friends of the farmer. They are dealing 
exclusively with farm problems. Their lives are devoted to 
a study of farm matters from an economic standpoint. The 
colleges represented are University of Kentucky, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, University of Illinois, University of 
California, Cornell University, and Montana College. Let 
us see what their view is about the possibility of increased 
sales abroad of any of the wheat. The report states: 

The depreciation of exchange as many countries left the gold 
standard has become an additional factor in international trade, 
which has encouraged exports from countries with depreciated 
currencies to goldstandard countries, and at the same time has 
tended to lower still further in gold-standard countries the prices 
of the products they continue to export. All these circumstances 
are making it possible to maintain exports of American farm 
products only under conditions of very low prices. Trends in 
international affairs and relationships that have come to exist 
between the United States and other nations seem to portend con- 


tinued weakness in the foreign demand for the agricultural prod- 
ucts of this country. 


So I am asking those who are directly interested and 
directly represent that great mass of agricultural producers, 
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the wheat growers, what is going to be done in the matter 
of price if the producers continue to pile up mountain high 
the carry-over of wheat from year to year? 

Senators, as an economic proposition, the result is in- 
evitable. We can not even under normal conditions, we can 
not even with the restoration of the currencies abroad, find 
a market without depressing the price with that carry- 
over, unprecedented, I may say, in the history of our 
country. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I think the record should show that 
the price of wheat fell, and our markets to Europe were 
being shut out, by high tariffs, for some time before Euro- 
pean countries went off the gold standard. It is not only a 
question of the disparity between gold and sterling exchange 
that is involved here. That enters into it, but there are also 
the retaliatory tariffs that were passed in Europe against 
our agricultural products after we passed the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff bill, which took effect before the European countries 
went off the gold standard. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What is the farmer going to do about 
that next year when he goes to sell his wheat? He must 
confront it; he can not avoid it, and it affects his price, as 
the Senator said. The thing toward which I am driving is 
to determine whether or not there is a remedy for the wheat 
farmer without resorting to any foreign market, by which 
he can secure for a reasonable crop more money than he 
would get by selling a small dab, as we can only do, in the 
foreign market. Let me come to that proposition, if the 
Senator pleases. Let us see the proposed remedy. 

The bill which I am discussing provides for a 50 per cent 
reduction in the quantity of wheat that can be put into 
either our domestic channels or in foreign trade, 50 per cent 
of the crop this last year, which was 726,000,000 bushels, the 
lowest crop produced in some time. I have proposed 50 per 
cent with reference to cotton. I think it ought to be made 
more in view of our tremendous carry-over, but I noticed 
that at a convention of southern governors held at Mem- 
phis last week they recommended a compulsory reduction 
of at least 50 per cent in cotton. 

But let us get back to the wheat farmer. Let me give 
some figures. We are not going to settle this matter with 
politics. We can not establish prices except upon broad 
economic grounds consistent with the trade rules and regu- 
lations of the market. We enter July of next year with a 
supply, which includes the carry-over plus the new crop, of 
1,096,000,000 bushels of wheat, nearly 1,100,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. What is going to become of that wheat? Let us 
look at the distribution. For commercial needs let us put 
down 500,000,000 bushels, which is the average consumption 
in commercial trade in this country over a period of a num- 
ber of years. Let us put down for feed, waste, and shrink- 
age 100,000,000 bushels. Until the last two years let me 
point out that the Department of Agriculture estimated 
feed shrinkage and waste at around 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 
bushels. The last two years, because there was no market 
for it, they increased that estimate of feed to the stock, 
food at home, and waste to 150,000,000 bushels. Let us 
take it at 100,000,000 bushels. Seed requirements, which I 
have reduced by one-half, usually are estimated at 75,000,- 
000 bushels. On the assumption that we will limit produc- 
tion to 50 per cent, and making the calculation on that 
basis, I have used 37,500,000 for seed and included 75,000,000 
bushels for export. This last year does not amount to that 
much for export. That gives 715,000,000 bushels that we 
can reasonably count upon to be disposed of both in the 
market and by regular normal use at home, with a carry-over 
of 1,100,000,000 bushels, so that we have 381,000,000 bushels 
of wheat next year to add to the new crop. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Reyrnotps in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am glad to yield. 
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Mr, TYDINGS. I am very much interested in what the 
Senator has said. Along the line of thought to which he is 
addressing himself, it occurred to me that in the making 
of seed loans and in appropriations to the Department of 
Agriculture to stimulate production we are in a large meas- 
ure increasing the surplus. We are appropriating money 
on the one hand to aid in the production of all manner of 
agricultural commodities, and on the other hand trying to 
do something about the commodities when they get into 
that class which we call surplus. 

As a member of the Appropriations Committee I would 
like to know, if the Senator will digress just a moment, if 
it would not be in the interest of his thesis or theme if we 
were to eliminate certainly the major portion of those ap- 
propriations which have as their purpose increasing the 
crop either by prevention of disease or by better planting 
or by more scientific cultivation. If we are going to cut 
down the surplus, we must certainly start there, too. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Without indulging in argument on 
that subject, permit me to answer the inquiry of my good 
friend from Maryland by the statement that in many in- 
stances seed loans may be absolutely essential to prevent 
the farmer and his family becoming destitute and thereby 
becoming public burdens. Where they can not get any 
supply, then in the main it does not constitute an increase 
over normal production, and I think there are many de- 
serving and needy cases of that sort which it is necessary 
to take care of in effect. As for the general purpose of 
increasing the supply, I am in full accord with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland. 

Let us now proceed. Suppose we reduce the wheat crop 
by 50 per cent. This current year’s estimated crop is 
726,000,000 bushels. That would give a new crop of 363,- 
000,000 bushels. Added to the carry-over of 381,000,000 
bushels, we would have 744,000,000 bushels to go into the 
next year. What is the distribution? Suppose we put the 
seed requirements for the next crop from 37,000,000 to 
60,000,000 bushels, the feed and waste to 100,000,000, and 
commercial to 500,000,000, making 650,000,000 bushels. 
Then the situation has been brought down to a carry-over of 
84,000,000 bushels, under which we will stimulate and create 
a buyer’s market for the wheat. That does not include any 
export at all. If we have any export, of course that will 
reduce the supply. 

But I want to submit to Senators from the wheat-growing 
States that it will be big money in the pockets of their wheat 
constituents if they will forget for the time being, while the 
currency of foreign nations is depreciated, while we are 
hanging on to a world price for 500,000,000 bushels of wheat 
merely to get to sell 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 bushels abroad— 
if they will forget the 50,000,000 or 75,000,000 bushels until 
there is some readjustment of the rates of exchange between 
our country and foreign countries, if they will rely on 
500,000,000 bushels and get a domestic price for that wheat 
based upon a buyer’s market—who is it that can not visual- 
ize and who is it that can not calculate the tremendous 
in-pocket money that situation would develop? 

We have 373,000,000 bushels for the new crop. Assuming 
that we can establish a buyer's market and run that up to 
somewhere approaching the world price, plus the tariff, say 
70 cents, then we would get for the half crop next year 
$254,000,000. If we let it stand and sell the 575,000,000 
bushels at the world price, which we must do under pre- 
vailing conditions, for probably 30 cents a bushel—there is 
no evidence that it will be higher with a constant deprecia- 
tion in the world exchange and with us selling 500,000,000 
bushels here on the world price—we will get $172,000,000 
for the 575,000,000 bushels. Assuming 70 cents a bushel, we 
would get for the half crop $181,000,000 more than we would 
get by selling it all at the world price. If 60 cents a bushel 
were all we would get, we would get $45,000,000, or nearly 
25 per cent more than if the entire crop was sold on the 
world basis. At 50 cents a bushel we would get the same 
amount. 

Assuming we would get even the same price and get rid 
of the surplus, anyone can recognize the tremendous adyan- 
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tage in doing that. I know there are advocates of the 
allotment plan. I am taking no position yet on the allot- 
ment plan because I do not know in what form it is going 
to reach us. I want to be helpful to the farmers. I am 
willing to abandon all of my former theories of government 
if by doing so I can be reasonably assured that I will help 
them rather than hurt them. I am that anxious about this 
situation. 

But suppose we adopt the allotment plan; what is the 
situation going to be when we consider the present wheat 
surplus? We have a carry-over of 370,000,000 bushels. The 
allotment does not apply to that because it is no part of the 
proportion of the domestic consumption included in the 
estimate for this year’s crop. We begin with that figure 
outside of any application of the allotment plan. Suppose 
we put a 40-cent price on the processor or wherever it is to 
be applied to the 500,000,000 bushels of wheat, which will be, 
according to the department, the estimated production for 
domestic consumption. Then we have 370,000,000 bushels of 
it already supplied, already either in the hands of the millers 
or the elevators, and some still in the hands of the farmers, 
but they can not sell it under the allotment plan price and 
therefore they would let it go at the world price. 

Senators from the wheat States, that would give the pro- 
ducers under the allotment plan basis only 130,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat which they can sell out of their next crop before 
getting rid of and disposing of the carry-over that they will 
have on hand when they begin the application of the allot- 
ment plan. My plan is infinitely better. If we can get it in 
operation next year, it will in my judgment double the price 
of 500,000,000 bushels of wheat. If we bring about a situa- 
tion where we are not dependent upon foreign markets and 
not trying to export a little dab of wheat to bring our supply 
down to the requirements of our country, then everyone who 
is familiar with the rules of trade will recognize that when 
there is no more wheat available than the markets require, 
instead of having a seller’s market such as we have now, in- 
stead of the farmers having nothing to say about what they 
shall get for the fruits of their labor, we will have created a 
situation such as there is in France, such as there is in 
Germany, such as there is in Italy, where they can put the 
price of wheat certainly up to a level of other commodity 
prices. 

How do they do it in France, Germany, and Italy? They 
simply have no surplus; they have a shortage of wheat. 
The millers and processors in those countries are required to 
use a certain percentage of domestic wheat, and thus enter- 
ing the market to buy the production of the country they 
create a buyers’ market, which we can create, and which it 
is clearly available to us to do. We can get rid in a year 
of the surplus if we will boldly go forth in the interest of the 
wheat producers and put into operation a system which will 
place the farmer in a position to control his surplus, just 
as the General Motors Co. and Henry Ford and others now 
do. When they sell all that the market calls for they quit 
producing; they quit shipping; they quit offering on the 
market. The poor farmer, however, can not do that; he is 
not in a position to do it. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
sey yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. CAPPER. I come from what has been for a good 
many years the banner wheat State of the Union. In one 
year we produced 205,000,000 bushels of wheat. Both the 
soil and climate of Kansas seem to be peculiarly adapted 
to the growing of wheat. I wonder if, under such condi- 
tions, the Senator from Alabama would say that it was en- 
tirely practicable to curtail the production of wheat and 
that there would be more money in the pockets of the farm- 
ers in a State such as Kansas if the production were cur- 
tailed under those conditions? If the production of wheat 
should be reduced from 205,000,000 bushels to something 
like 100,000,000 bushels, how could the farmer take care of 
himself or take care of that acreage by other crops that are 
not so easily produced in that section? 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. I am not familiar with the soil condi- 
tions of the great State from which the Senator comes. I 
can say to him, however, that the same rule that would 
apply to other States would apply to Kansas. I am unable 
to say whether a rest for a year would be beneficial to the 
soil. It would be in my section of the country. I am un- 
able to say whether hay can be produced on the soil of 
Kansas. It can be produced in my section. I am unable 
to say whether legumes for fertilization can be produced 
on Kansas soil. They can be produced in my section, 
though. I assume in Kansas the farmers do not use ferti- 
lizer. But, Mr. President, if half a crop yields more money 
than a whole crop it makes no difference whether or not the 
other acreage is used. In fact, as the Senator will realize, 
it will result in a greater saving and profit to the farmer, 
because if he can derive a greater profit by cultivating one- 
half the land he not only gets that profit out of the in- 
creased price but he also obtains the benefit of the saving 
which results from not cultivating the other half; he saves 
the labor, he saves the expense of harvesting the crop, 
whatever it may be. So that, from the money standpoint 
and the pocket of the farmer the other half of his land 
constitutes no great problem. He is better off by not culti- 
vating it in wheat. The sole problem is to take facts and 
figures and see which method will put more money into the 
pockets of the wheat farmers; whether it is best for them to 
hold on to a world price or for us heroically and coura- 
geously to help them control the supply. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that there has 
been a demand in his own section of the country for a re- 
duction in the supply of agricultural products. I recall that 
there was an effort made to go on a farmers’ strike, though 
Possibly that was in the State of the Senator from Nebraska. 
At any rate, there was certainly a great agitation all over 
the western section of the country to bring about, even by 
force, a reduction and limitation upon the quantity of agri- 
cultural products that would be offered for sale in the 
market. 

I feel confident that Senators will find that their con- 
stituents, if they are in the same frame of mind as are the 
farmers in the section in which I live, are seeking some plan 
by which their production may be reduced. 

When I was a boy I went with my father to a farmers’ 
meeting forty-odd years ago. The farmers were then dis- 
cussing a reduction in the production of cotton. They were 
trying to get an agreement all over the South to reduce 
cotton production, because they knew the effect of over- 
production, of big crops. I have seen such efforts under- 
taken time and time again since then. I witnessed one last 
year, when a great storm of sentiment went over the cotton 
area, several States being even willing to discontinue all pro- 
duction for a year. That was true as to every legislature that 
was called to meet; and if the other two or three had been 
called they would doubtless have done the same thing. 
Every one of them having an opportunity, fresh from the 
people, voted for laws which sought to put into effect a 
compulsory reduction of the production of cotton. So I say 
that is the sentiment of the growers. They have dealt 
with this situation during many years; they know the effect 
that great carry-overs have upon their pocketbooks, and they 
want to reduce production. 

I know the Senator from Louisiana is in large measure 
familiar with the sentiments of the cotton growers of the 
South, because he led a great campaign down there to bring 
about compulsory reduction. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I had not intended to interrupt the Senator, 
but I should like to say a word just there if he will permit me. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to add to what the Senator from 
Alabama has said that in 1931 the Legislature of Louisiana 
by unanimous vote of its house of representatives and by 
unanimous vote of its senate passed a law to prohibit the 
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planting of cotton for one year. That was the so-called 
Long plan. 

In South Carolina the legislature by an almost overwhelm- 
ing vote passed a similar law to prohibit the planting of 
cotton for one year. In the State of Texas they passed a 
law to curtail planting to the extent of 50 per cent, which 
could not be enforced, as I shall show some time here; but 
a farmers’ mass meeting, where in the neighborhood of 
15,000 farmers were gathered, unanimously voted, against 
the recommendation of the governor of the State, for an 
entire cotton holiday—the Long plan—during which no 
cotton whatever would be planted. 

I was told by the Governor of the State of Arkansas that 
the farmers of his State were at least.90 per cent in favor of 
an entire prohibition of the planting of cotton for one year. 
I was told by the Governor of Georgia that the farmers of 
his State apparently were overwhelmingly of the same view. 
It is the producer, the farmer, who wants a curtailment of 
production by law. 

If I may interrupt the Senator for just a moment further, 
let me say, not to be trite, that it was the Lord who gave us 
this remedy. The Lord’s remedy was the Sabbatical year, 
that every seventh year the land should have a rest, and in 
that way pests could be wiped out, the root rot cured, over- 
production consumed in the case of all crops, and consump- 
tion could thus catch up with production. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, everybody knows we can not bring about a 
reduction of crop production by voluntary cooperation. 
That has been tried as long as the memory of man runs 
back. There is but one way to do it, and that is by the op- 
eration of some compulsion. The plan which I have pro- 
posed sets up that method, based upon an absolutely equal- 
ized reduction by every landowner, so that no injustice shall 
be done to any single one. ; 

Now, let me call the attention of the Senate to one other 
feature.of this plan. It provides that the President shall 
be authorized to negotiate treaties with foreign countries 
as to the quantity of the annual supply of wheat and cotton. 

In the case of wheat we would have only three countries 
with which to deal, namely, Canada, Australia, and Ar- 
gentina. The bill provides that the President may permit 
an increase in the production of cotton which the board 
finds, after the next year, is a proper supply. I provide in 
the bill a limit of 50 per cent, and that after a board com- 
posed of elective representatives of the people—the State 
commissioner of agriculture of each wheat-producing State— 
the wheat States would have one board, and the same sort 
of a board would be provided in the cotton States—shall as- 
certain and report the quantity that is required for, next 
year’s use, the President then shall have authority, if 
conditions which may develop after that finding justify his 
action, to increase the quantity determined by the board. 
So, in negotiating with the wheat-producing countries and 
the cotton-producing countries, the President will have the 
power under the power conferred upon him to permit an 
increase of production, to trade with them and say to them, 
“If you will reduce your supply in the markets of the world 
on some proportionate basis of the former supply we will 
‘let our limitation stand, but if you do not we will open up 
the gateways again, with the consequent depressing effect 
on the world price of an oversupply offered on the market.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think what the Senator has said has a 
great deal of force—that the voluntary allotment plan may 
not work, but the compulsory allotment plan is bound to 
work; and, as long as we are going into it, it seems to me 
idle not to adopt the plan which will work. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I thank the Senator for his wise sug- 
gestion. It is a conclusion that necessarily flows from the 
statement of the facts. 

In addition to the President’s power to negotiate treaties, 
the bill provides machinery by which the agreement upon 
the part of the United States can be carried out. If he 
should negotiate a treaty now, there is no way to allot to 
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States, to counties, and to producers the amount that they 
could produce; but here we give the power and we set up 
the machinery for executing any agreement that the Presi- 
dent may enter into. 

I have indicated that under the allotment plan, even if it 
should prove constitutional, there can not be disposed of, 
from next year’s crop, more than 130,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. Under the plan I have proposed 363,000,000 bushels 
of wheat can be disposed of. There is the difference to our 
farmers next year. Then if it develops that an allotment 
plan is adopted, it is not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this bill, because we start in with the fundamental necessity 
recognized by everyone interested in the subject that there 
must be a reduction in production if we arbitrarily and 
fictitiously increase the price. Here is a bill under which 
we start out working under the allotment plan, with the 
machinery created for reduction down to the point that 
would make the allotment plan work; so the allotment can 
be added onto the foundation contained in this bill if it is 
desired to do so, and if a majority of Congress want to do so. 

But, my friends, without going into the subject, let me 
suggest to those who are relying upon the allotment plan, if 
there are any here—and I know there are some—that one of 
the gravest constitutional questions that has ever confronted 
the Congress of this country is involved in that plan. 

I do not care in what form it is put; I am expressing no 
definite views upon it; but, without a thorough and further 
investigation, I know of no power of the Congress to collect 
this fee except as the imposition of a tax. I know of no 
power of Congress to go down into the States and say that 
so much must be paid on every bushel of wheat or every 
pound of cotton except as an excise tax; and when it is put 
on the basis of an excise tax, then we run into the fact that 
there is a limitation upon the purposes for which Congress 
has the power to levy excise taxes. 

It has been said in one case in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, discussing tne power of Congress to levy 
excise taxes: 

The grant to levy taxes is limited in two ways: The revenue must 
be collected for public purposes, and all. duties, imposts, and 
excises must be uniform throughout the United States. 

If it is a tax, it must go into the Federal Treasury. Is the 
payment of that money to the persons for whom it is ad- 
mittedly collected for public purposes? It can only be paid 
out, under the Constitution, in consequence of an appropria- 
tion made by Congress; so that if this is a tax levied directly 
for the interest of the individual covered by the appropria- 
tion bill, I submit that there is the gravest sort of doubt 
whether that is a tax for public purposes. 

In the sugar-bounty case, in which Congress provided a 
bounty of 2 cents a pound on sugar, the same question arose, 
whether Congress had the power to impose a tax for the 
benefit of sugar growers. The case twice went to the Su- 
preme Court, and both times they found some other ground 
upon which to decide it, but said that it involved a grave 
constitutional question—that very point—which deserved the 
most careful and deliberate consideration; but in those cases 
it was not necessary to drive up to it and settle it. 

So that if we rely solely on the allotment plan, without 
regard to the effect it would have next year upon the pro- 
ducers, and, when the question does go squarely to the Su- 
preme Court, if they should hold that this is not a tax for 
public purposes, then we have no remedy whatever to aid 
the farmers in placing their business upon the same basis 
upon which industries operate; namely, to hold back from 
the market all of the production for which there is no pur- 
chaser in the market. 

That is the reason, Senators, why the prices of agricul- 
tural commodities have gone down so much faster than 
those of industrial commodities. When the industries ex- 
haust the market, they quit operating; or, if they do not 
quit operating, they quit shipping. They store their product 
and hold it. They do not send it out and say, “ What will 
you give me for it?“ They do not break the price by dump- 
ing on the market everything that their plant, their ma- 
chinery, and their personnel can produce. No; they operate 
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upon a sound economic basis. They protect their pocket- 
books. If they did not, they would go into bankruptcy as the 
farmers are doing now. 

The farmer, however, under present conditions, can not 
put his business upon that basis. He gets money only once 
a year. Forty per cent of the cotton farmers are tenants, 
not eyen free to follow their own wishes upon the subject. 
At the time they plant their crop they can not tell what the 
conditions will be at harvesting time. There are more than 
3,000,000 farmers—some landlords, some tenants, some 
financially independent, others heavily under mortgage, 
scattered almost from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. 
We know from long experience and observation that it is 
impossible for them to reach any agreement. All the organ- 
izations have failed. It is impossible to bring about any 
voluntary action upon their part that is effective. The real 
philosophy of this bill is to put the farmers on the same 
basis that industry is on with reference to holding back from 
the market their commodities after they have supplied the 
quantity for which there is a buyer. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Does the Senator think there is any 
question of constitutionality that could be raised against his 
bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD.’ I will say frankly to the Senator that 
there is a question of constitutionality. I discussed that 
subject here at length just before we took the holiday recess. 
I invite the Senator to read my speech, because I think it is 
informative. It is published in the Recorp of December 20. 
In that speech I went fully into the subject. 

The question which was raised, however, is whether Con- 
gress has the power to prohibit the shipment of ordinary 
commodities in commerce. This bill is distinguishable from 
the decision in the Child-Labor case because it does not seek 
to prohibit; it simply seeks to regulate under a license sys- 
tem, and in that way to restrain and promote commerce in 
the general interest of the country. 

Why? Two years ago Congress passed, and I heard no 
complaint about it, a bill requiring brokers, commission mer- 
chants, and factors engaged in interstate commerce in 
perishable fruits and vegetables to procure a license to en- 
gage in such interstate commerce. That law is upon the 
statute books to-day. I call the Senator’s attention to the 
law in the radio cases. There, the courts have held, under 
the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution—the same 
clause that is invoked here under my bill—that the Congress 
had the power to require a license for broadcasting. There 
is nothing dangerous about that, nothing injurious. Not 
only was it held that Congress had the right to require a 
license for sending that unknown force across State lines, 
but it was also held that it had the power to specify in the 
license the quantity of power that a broadcasting station 
could use, and the frequency with which that broadcasting 
station could operate. 

So, under the radio decisions, there is no doubt, in my 
mind at least, as I argued here fully a few days ago, that 
Congress has the power under the commerce clause to regu- 
late and restrict and control the transportation of any article 
in interstate or in foreign commerce when that regulation 
is in the public interest, and is not merely capricious and 
arbitrary and unreasonable. 

Who would say that it is not in the public interest to re- 
store purchasing power to this great mass of agricultural 
producers, the producers of our two great basic commodities, 
wheat and cotton? Who would say that it is not in the in- 
terest of promoting commerce to create, all through the 
West and all over the South, power to buy the products 
of the factories in the North and the East, and thereby 
create additional commerce? Also, who would say that it is 
not in the public interest to restore purchasing power for 
these two great basic industries for three or four million 
farmers, so that they could buy from industry, and thereby 
give employment to the great volume of unemployed now 
out of work? 
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I submit that no reasonable test that may be applied to 
the matter would lead any thoughtful, reasonable mind to 
any other conclusion but that the restoration of this great 
volume of purchasing power is in the interest of the public; 
and I go farther: I will say that unless something is done 
to restore that purchasing power, then God only knows what 
the public interest of this country may come to be. It is 
absolutely essential. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I have not made a careful study of the 
bill, but I want to ask the Senator if he places any limita- 
tion on production. The only limitation, as I see it, is on 
the amount that goes into commerce. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is correct. I take the view that 
Congress has no power to control production directly. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Then I should like to ask another ques- 
tion: What is the Senator’s theory in regard to the carry- 
over that would be held on the farms? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is provided in the bill. I am glad 
the Senator asked me the question, and I shall be glad to 
give him any information I can about the provisions of the 
bill. 

Under the bill, where the crop is short, the license may be 
carried over for the shortage for any succeeding years until 
used. Where the crop contains an overage, then the pro- 
ducer must keep it until he has a shortage. In other words, 
over a period of years he works out his average. Of course, 
the producer could sell the surplus to a man who had a 
license and did not raise enough crop; but the theory of the 
bill is that these years over a period of time will adjust them- 
selves, and each producer will get his allotted proportion, 
based upon a 5-year previous experience, which, one year 
and another, will balance each other, either by carrying the 
surplus over or by carrying the license over. 

Mr. President, I shall not take further time. I want to 
thank the Senators who have so patiently listened for so 
long a time. The interruptions, of course, have caused me 
to take additional time. I hope I may be permitted to 
express the thought that, whether Senators get together on 
my plan or not, some plan should be adopted. I do not 
insist upon my plan. I think it is the best one that has been 
proposed or I would not suggest it. I know it is based upon 
sound laws of economics. I know that it does not involve 
any artificial or fictitious price increases. It does not seek 
to put prices above the level which general economic condi- 
tions justify in comparison with the commodity prices of 
industries. 

My plan would require no new Federal machinery. It 
could do no harm. Every sensible man knows that the 
farmer will not be injured, either the cotton producer or the 
wheat producer, by the reduction of his production. Every 
plan suggested here contemplates that and recognizes its 
necessity. 

The plan I submit is the only uniform and compulsory 
plan that has been proposed. If gentlemen believe that a 
uniform reduction will secure advantageous and beneficial 
results to the producers whom they represent, then I ask, 
What is the hesitation about adopting a plan that would 
bring about that result? That is all there is involved here. 
If it does bring about a better result—and who can doubt it 
will—if it does bring about a more advantageous result, 
then we will have the satisfaction of knowing that we did 
our duty as we saw it, not from the standpoint of politics 
but from the standpoint of applying sound economic prin- 
ciples in the interest of our constituents. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator whether he believes that putting his bill into opera- 
tion would increase the prices of cotton and wheat, so as to 
give the farmer what might be termed “an average cost of 
production ” for those products? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am unable to answer the Senator’s 
question. I am clear, as I have argued, that it would in- 
crease the prices both of cotton and wheat. I think the cost 
of production is a variable question. I think it depends 
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upon the fertility of the soil. With cotton it depends a 
good deal upon the quantity of fertilizer used. It depends 
upon the diligence and skill of the farmer. It depends upon 
the cost he has in making his crops, both the cost of his 
supplies and the credit he must incur, and the rate of inter- 
est involved. There are so many elements in that problem 
that it would be impossible for me, because I am not an 
expert in it, to undertake to answer the Senator’s question. 
But I do say that the bill is not intended to fix a definite 
price. It simply has for its purpose the application of the 
law of adjusting the supply to meet the reasonable demands 
of the market, and the adjustment of the price to the level 
of other prices under prevailing economic conditions. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, we are Democrats on this side, 
the Senator from North Dakota, the Senator from Alabama, 
and myself. I am told to-day by a manufacturer of cotton 
goods and kindred products that he can buy finished cotton 
manufactured products abroad and sell them in the United 
States at a profit, but that he is not able under the present 
prevailing prices in competition to manufacture the prod- 
ucts in the United States and sell them at a profit. That 
does not indicate that we have too high a tariff on anything 
affecting agriculture. As I understand it, the Senator from 
Alabama does make his cornerstone the limitation of 
production. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is an indirect result. I figure 
that if the farmer can not sell he will adjust his acreage 
accordingly and use the excess acreage for some other 


purpose. 

Mr. LONG. And the Senator provides for a compulsory 
limitation. I think that is certainly sound in its funda- 
mentals. We have to limit the production of cotton and 
wheat and all these agricultural products. That is the one 
necessary thing. Then in connection with that we so-called 
farm State representatives—if that is what we are, and I 
suppose I am one of them—are going to have a look through 
the other end of the telescope with regard to this tariff 
agitation. If you begin to tear down the tariff walls around 
here, you are going to find out that the products of the 
farmer in the United States can not be manufactured here 
very much longer. 


SUPPRESSION OF TRAFFIC IN NARCOTICS 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, to-day I introduced a bill 
to provide for the forfeiture of vessels, vehicles, or other 
means used to transport or conceal unstamped narcotic 
drugs or to facilitate the purchase and sale thereof, and 
for other purposes. I ask that the bill be printed in the 
Recorp following the remarks I am about to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Types in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, the seizure and forfeiture 
of automobiles from narcotic peddlers serve the double 
purpose of imposing additional penalties upon narcotic 
violators and depriving them of the means with which to 
carry on the traffic. Almost without exception, the peddler 
engaged in this nefarious business on a large scale resorts 
to the automobile as the most effective means of carrying 
on his unlawful occupation. 

The courts now unanimously hold that the provisions 
of section 3450, Revised Statutes, can not be invoked in 
respect to the regulation, manufacture, sale, possession, or 
handling of narcotic drugs, upon the ground that when a 
statute defines offenses and fixes punishment therefor and a 
subsequent statute is enacted which includes within its 
scope the same offense and imposes a different penalty, the 
later statute is controlling by implication, and that the 
Harrison narcotic law is complete in itself. (United States v. 
Mangano, 299 Fed. 492.) The usefulness of this provision 
of law as an aid to the enforcement of the narcotic laws 
has thus been entirely destroyed. 

In order to keep abreast with the peddler it was neces- 
sary for the Bureau of Narcotics to turn to the provisions 
of section 615 of the tariff act and sections 3061 and 3062, 
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Revised Statutes, for the forfeiture of automobiles trans- 
porting narcotic drugs imported contrary to law. It is 
necessary to invoke the aid of the Bureau of Customs in 
order to do this. 

When collectors of customs adopt the seizures of auto- 
mobiles made by narcotic officers, where the appraised 
value does not exceed $1,000 and where no claim and bond 
are filed as provided by section 508 of the tariff act, collec- 
tors, after publication, may declare such vehicles sum- 
marily forfeited; but in cases in which a claim and bond 
are filed, or in cases where the appraised value exceeds 
$1,000, the United States attorney for the district in which 
the seizure is made must proceed to a condemnation in 
the manner prescribed by law. 

Due to the growing difficulty of establishing forfeitures 
of automobiles, the time is not far distant when such a 
seizure will be a useless proceeding, unless steps are taken 
to secure legislation designed to correct the defects in the 
present law or, preferably, a new law is enacted giving the 
Bureau of Narcotics authority to initiate proceedings look- 
ing to the forfeiture of all means used for the transporta- 
tion or concealment of narcotic drugs not bearing appro- 
priate internal revenue tax stamps. Otherwise one of the 
strongest curbs we have against the traffic will be swept 
away. 

Since the adoption of this procedure under the customs 
laws a number of questions have arisen in the courts, in- 
cluding that of the Government’s right of establishing 
probable cause as required by the tariff act and the lengths 
to which it must go to prove that narcotic drugs found in 
or upon a vehicle were unlawfully imported. The courts, 
unfortunately, have held adversely to the interests of the 
Government, although their decisions were based upon 
sound principles of law. 

It has been necessary to abandon this procedure in a 
substantial number of judicial districts, and, as knowledge 
of these views is spread about, it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to act. Forfeitures when made must be handled by the 
collector of customs, and that official must obtain specific 
authority from the head of his bureau in each case for fear 
that a seizure might be declared unlawful and that he might 
be held personally liable. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit went 
so far as to suggest in one case, that of One Kissel Touring 
Car (289 Fed. 120), the need of new legislation on this sub- 
ject in the following language: 

The difficulty of cases like the present would be obviated if 


Congress would make the vehicles subject to forfeiture for the 
transportation of narcotics upon which tax had not been paid. 


The draft submitted follows the internal revenue law. It 
seems to provide a logical means for handling this matter. 
The seizure and forfeiture of automobiles under the narcotic 
laws apparently is an internal-revenue matter, and the pro- 
posed forfeiture provision seems to present an effective aid 
to the proper enforcement of the narcotic laws. 

The modern automobile, with its quick pick-up and high 
speed, serves the elusive peddler of narcotics effectively. It 
had not reached its present state of efficiency when the Fed- 
eral narcotic laws came into being in 1914, nor was its 
present widespread use for the purpose of law evasion 
contemplated. Airplanes are not unknown in smuggling 
operations. The code of Federal narcotic laws will not be 
complete or wholly effective—the narcotic enforcement 
agencies will not be on equal footing with the smuggler and 
the peddler—until adequate provision is included which pro- 
vides for the seizure and forfeiture of privately owned 
automobiles and aircraft used in furtherance of the illicit 
traffic in narcotics. 

The proposed bill surrounds the innocent owner with 
proper safeguards; provides a simplified procedure whereby 
vehicles under the value of $1,000 may be properly for- 
feited without going through the Federal courts and adding 
more work to their already arduous duties, and at the same 
time relieves the Government of the impossible task of trac- 
ing each small package of narcotic drugs found in the illicit 
traffic back to the source of its unlawful entry into the 
country by placing the burden upon the person in whose 
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possession it may be found of showiag that he did receive it 
in a lawful manner. This follows the principle laid down 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Casey v. United States (276 U. S. 413), in which it held 
that the throwing upon accused men the burden of proving 
facts peculiarly within their knowledge, and hidden from 
discovery by the Government, violates none of their consti- 
tutional rights. 

Mr. President, I read with horror an item appearing in the 
Japan Advertiser of September 21, 1932, that the Manchukuo 
Government has promulgated provisional regulations gov- 
erning the sale of opium for smoking purposes to the general 
public. This step was taken preparatory to the adoption of 
an opium-monopoly system, for which a committee will be 
appointed to make all the necessary preparations. I am 
informed that the Japanese Government is now arranging 
for a loan which will be secured by sales of opium for smok- 
ing purposes to the Chinese of Manchukuo. Does that mean 
that the Japanese Government is taxing sales of opium for 
smoking purposes in Manchukuo to secure revenue? This 
means that a revenue-yielding opium monopoly will soon 
legally supply opium with which to drug those Chinese in 
Manchukuo who have not yet fallen victims to the illicit 
traffic in morphine, heroin, and cocaine. 

In December, 1923, Congress passed a joint resolution in 
which it was stated that the United States of America, in 
dealing with the traffic in habit-forming narcotic drugs 
within its own Territories and possessions, notably in the 
Philippine Islands, and in cooperating sympathetically with 
the efforts of the Government of China in dealing with its 
opium problem, has always been committed, without regard 
to revenue, to a program for the complete suppression and 
prohibition of the production of and traffic in them except 
for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes. 

There is just another matter before I close: Last year in 
Geneva Americans forced a convention on the manufactur- 
ing nations of the world to limit the manufacture of nar- 
cotic drugs to medical needs of the world. Some 40 nations 
signed that convention to stop the overmanufacture of 
drugs, which has amounted in five years to as much as 
100 tons in European countries. This body last April 
ratified that convention and thereby placed the United 
States before the world as the first government to ratify 
the Geneva limitations convention of 1931. 

Since that time, I am informed, the United States, 
Canada, Persia, Poland, Portugal, and Sweden have ratified 
the 1931 Geneva convention. Twenty-five countries must 
ratify before April, 1933, to put the convention into force. 
Of these, four of six drug manufacturing nations must have 
ratified: England, Germany, France, Switzerland, Holland, 
and the United States. The United States is the only drug 
manufacturing nation which has ratified. 

It is now up to four of the five manufacturing nations in 
Europe to ratify this convention, namely, England, France, 
Switzerland, and Germany; and I sincerely hope that my 
voice will be heard by our South American neighbors, who 
are also afflicted with this problem, and who should ratify 
the treaty immediately so that it will go into effect the 
early part of this year and will thereby serve as a great 
boon to the world in the cause of humanity and justice. 

The world, and especially America, received this magnifi- 
cent Christmas gift in the form of a ban on that day on 
the narcotic trade by President Mustapha Kemal, of Turkey. 
He presided over a Cabinet meeting that closed the narcotic 
factories of Constantinople and is limiting the poppy culti- 
vation to meet medicinal opium needs. This makes the 
President of Turkey one of the outstanding leaders in the 
international antinarcotic war. 

This action is particularly significant to the United States, 
because in the past two years the unfortunate victims of 
this traffic in the United States have been entirely supplied 
from drugs which were the output of the three factories 
closed by the President of Turkey. 

This, too, has been brought about by American leadership 
in the cause. This leadership was in the hands of that 
fighting crusader, that very dear friend of many of us, that 
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excellent public servant, Stephen G. Porter, late a Member 
of Congress and chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
His work for this cause goes marching on and on. I believe 
the time will soon be here when this narcotic drug will cease 
to be used for any other than medicinal purposes. 

I invite the attention of the powers generally and of Japan 
particularly to an international opium convention signed at 
The Hague on January 23, 1912, article 6 of chapter 2 of 
which reads: 

That the contracting powers shall take measures for the gradual 
and effective suppression of the internal trade and the use of 
prepared opium. 

Prepared opium is smoking opium. Does this provision 
imply that 20 years after it was signed one of the contracting 
powers may force the establishment of an opium-smoking 
monopoly in newly acquired territory merely for the purpose 
of obtaining revenue under the guise of suppressing the 
traffic? It does not. Much criticism as has been leveled 
at some of the European powers for revenue-producing 
opium-smoking monopolies in the Far East, I can not find 
words adequate to cover the justifiable criticism that might 
be leveled at this proposed opium-smoking monopoly in Man- 
chukuo, and I believe that this Government and other sig- 
natories to The Hague convention should lodge an imme- 
diate protest against what is a clear violation of the terms of 
that solemn convention. 

Mr. President, I desire to insert in the Recorp the follow- 
ing newspaper articles and editorials commenting on traffic 
in narcotics: First, a translation of an article appearing in 
the Japan Advertiser of September 21, 1932; second, an 
Associated Press dispatch appearing in the Washington Star 
of December 26, 1932; next, an editorial appearing in the 
Washington Herald of January 2, 1933; next, an editorial 
appearing in the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail of De- 
cember 27, 1932. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Translation of article appearing in Japan Advertiser September 
21, 1932] 


The Manchukuo Government has promulgated provisional regu- 
lations governing the sale of opium to the general public. This 
step was taken preparatory to the adoption of an opium-monopoly 
system, for which a committee will be appointed to make all neces- 
sary preparations. 


[From the Washington Star, December 26, 1932] 
KEMAL PLACES BAN ON NARCOTIC TRADE—TURKISH ORDER AGAINST 
REOPENING FACTORIES AND PLANTING POPPIES HAILED AS WORLD 
AID 


ANGORA, TURKEY, December 26.—President Mustapha Kemal was 
inaugrating to-day, with “iron” decrees, a new Turkish reform 
of international importance—severe state control and limitation 
of narcotic drugs. 

The Gazi-himself presided at a cabinet meeting Christmas Day 
at which it was decided that three recently closed narcotic factories 
in Istanbul will not be allowed to reopen, that poppy cultivation 
will be severely limited to meet medicinal opium needs, that 
Turkey will adhere to the international Hague and Geneva drug 
traffic accords, and that special tribunals will be created to try 
narcotic smugglers and illegal manufacturers. 

The cabinet decree concluded: Thus we accomplish our most 
modern and most civilized duty toward the Turkish nation and 
humanity.” 

This act of Kemal Pasha and his record for rigid enforcement of 
his reforms in Turkey make him one of the outstanding leaders 
in international antinarcotic war. 


[From the Washington Herald, January 2, 1933] 


TURKISH CABINET’S ACT IN BANNING “DOPE” EVIL A BOON TO 
HUMANITY 


On Christmas Day the Republic of Turkey made a decision of 
the utmost importance—one that will do more for humanity than 
any other material gift this Christmas brought a troubled world. 

Under the humane and progressive leadership of President Mus- 
tapha Kemal the Turkish cabinet at its Christmas Day meeting 
decided to apply to opium and other habit-forming drugs effective 
control and limitation. 

As a result of this new reform Turkey will enforce the following 
antinarcotic 4 

1. Limitation of poppy cultivation to medicinal needs. 

2. Refusal of permission to reopen three narcotic factories re- 
cently closed at Istanbul. 
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3. Creation of special tribunals to try narcotic smugglers and 
illegal manufacturers. 

4. Adherence by Turkey to The Hague and Geneva international 
accords for control of the narcotic traffic. 

Illicit manufacturers of habit-forming drugs who are citizens of 
other European countries have long used Turkey as a base for 
their nefarious traffic. Istanbul, as a result, became a center from 
which drug peddlers smuggled their poisonous wares to all parts 
of the world. 

By cl up the situation throughout Turkey and pledging 
the whole force of the Turkish Government to keep it clean, 
President Mustapha Kemal makes the Turkish Government hence- 
forth a powerful ally in this new war of the allies against the 
illicit drug traffic. 

And the Government and people of the United States should be 
the first to felicitate Turkey's progressive leader for the service to 
humanity which this new reform will render. 

Now, more than ever, it becomes the duty of the governors of 
the several States of our own Union to begin the new year by 
urging their legislatures to enact the uniform State narcotic law in 
order that the United States may control and limit the drug traffic 
as effectively as Turkey has finally and wisely made up her 
mind to do. 


[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail, December 27, 1932] 
“AN OPIUM PEDDLER” 


Another black mark has been added to Japan's record in China 
by announcement from Tokyo that a state opium monopoly has 
been established in Manchukuo. This step was made known 
officially in a statement revealing that a 30,000,000 yen gold bond 
issue had been secured by the salt gabelle and by the revenue 
from the sale of opium in Manchukuo territory, amounting to 
about 5,000,000 yen annually. 

The sale of opium and other narcotics was illegal in Manchuria 
when the latter was wrested from China by Japanese and made 
an independent state. 

The latest move shows that Japan is equally careless of its obli- 
gations growing out of other international agreements as it is 
of those with respect to the territorial integrity of China. Japan 
is a member of The Hague agreement providing for the gradual 
suppression of the traffic in opium. It is never at a loss, however, 
to justify its action. 

Its invasion and mutilation of China, Japanese officials repeat- 
edly have declared, was necessary as a measure of self-defense. 
The contention now is made that establishment of a state opium 
monopoly throughout what formerly was Manchuria is, actually, 
in the interest of opium suppression. Although traffic in opium 
in Manchuria was illegal, say the Japanese, it was carried on ex- 
tensively. By making it a state business, they assert, a check will 
be placed on the traffic. 

Contradiction of this is seen in the fact that no regulations 
looking to curtailing the use and sale of the drug have been put 
into effect. A state monopoly exists in Formosa, and the system 
there is said to have brought about a decline in the consumption 
of the drug. A registration and rationing method is in opera- 
tion and close check is kept on opium smokers in an effort to 
prevent the spread of the practice. Apparently, though, no such 
safeguards are contemplated in Manchukuo, with the probability 
that there will be a rapid increase of the evil. Another danger is 
also that Manchukuo will be used as a center of vast smuggling 
operations into inner and outer Mongolia and China proper. 
Chinese claim that this is already taking place. 

The Japanese course invites universal condemnation. Use of 
opium is one of the world’s greatest evils and one of the hardest 
to stop. The nations which signed The Hague convention aimed 
at its suppression pledged themselves to certain courses of action 
designed to wipe out this evil. If its provisions were Jived up to 
by the signatories, achievement of the objective would not be 
impossible, 
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A bill to provide for the forfeiture of vessels, vehicles, or other 
means used to rt or conceal unstamped narcotic drugs, 
or to facilitate the purchase and sale thereof, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That whenever any automobile, vessel, motor 

or aircraft, or other vehicle or means is used to transport or con- 

ceal any narcotic drug not bearing appropriate tax-paid internal- 
revenue stamps as required by the narcotic laws of the United 

States, or is used to facilitate or aid the unlawful purchase, sale, 

barter, exchange, or giving away thereof, whether such drug is 

transported or concealed upon the person of any occupant of such 
vehicle or in or upon the vehicle or means so used, such automo- 
bile, vessel, motor or aircraft, or other vehicle or means so used 
shall, at any time thereafter, be subject to seizure and forfeiture: 

Provided, That the absence of appropriate tax-paid internal-reve- 

nue stamps from such narcotic drugs shall constitute prima facie 

evidence of a violation of this section. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the commissioner of narcotics, his assistants, 
inspectors, agents, or other person authorized by law to make such 
seizures, shall discover such unstamped drugs being transported or 
concealed, it shall be his duty to seize such drugs, to take posses- 
sion of the vehicle or means so used, and to place them in the 
custody of the narcotic officer in charge of the division in which 
the seizure occurred, to await disposition according to law. 
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Sec. 3. The commissioner shall require an appraiser to determine 
the domestic value, at the time and place of appraisement, of the 
vehicle or means so used, and if the value returned by the 
appraiser is greater than $1,000, the commissioner shall transmit 
a report of the case, with the names of available witnesses, to the 
United States attorney for the district in which the seizure 
occurred, and the latter shall institute proceedings for the con- 
demnation of such property, which shall be in the nature of a 
proceeding in rem in the circuit or district court of the United 
States for the district where such seizure is made. 

Sec. 4, If the value returned by the appraiser of such vehicle or 
means does not exceed $1,000, the commissioner shall cause a 
notice of the seizure and intention to sell the property to be pub- 
lished for at least three consecutive weeks in such manner as he 
may direct. Any person claiming such property or an interest 
therein may, within 30 days of the date of first publication of such 
notice, file with the commissioner a claim stating his interest 
therein. Upon the filing of such claim and the giving of a bond 
to the United States in the penal sum of $250, with sureties to be 
approved by the commissioner, conditioned that in case of con- 
demnation of the property so claimed, the obligor shall pay all 
costs and expenses incident to the proceeding to obtain such con- 
demnation, the commissioner shall transmit such claim, with a 
duplicate list and description of the property seized, together with 
the names of available witnesses, to the United States attorney for 
the district in which the seizure occurred, and the latter shall 
immediately institute for the condemnation of such 
property in the manner hereinbefore provided. 

Src. 5. If no claim is filed or bond given within the time speci- 
fied herein, the commissioner shall declare the vehicle or means 
so seized to be forfeited, shall sell the same at public auction, and, 
after deducting the actual costs of seizure, advertising, custody, 
and sale, shall deposit any balance remaining in the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 6. Whenever, in proceedings for forfeitures under this act, 
the absence of appropriate tax-paid internal revenue stamps from 
such drugs is established, the burden shall be upon the claimant 
to show good cause for remitting or mitigating the forfeiture, 
and the court shall have jurisdiction to remit or mitigate such 
forfeiture, and to adjudicate the claims of all parties in interest; 
but unless good cause to remit or mitigate the forfeiture is shown 
by the owner, upon application therefor by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the court shall order the vehicle or means so forfeited 
to be delivered to the Treasury Department for disposition in 
accordance with the further provisions of this act; otherwise the 
court shall order the sale of such property at public auction and 
the proceeds applied to the payment of all proper costs incident 
to the seizure, advertising, custody, condemnation, and sale, ex- 
cept those covered by the bond hereinbefore required, and to the 
satisfaction of such liens, according to their priorities, established 
by intervention or otherwise in the proceeding brought for con- 
demnation, as having been bona fide and created without the 
lienor having any notice that the property was used or was to 
be used in the manner described hereinbefore; any balance re- 
maining shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
as miscellaneous receipts: Provided, That where condemnation is 
denied, the appropriations for defraying the expenses of enforce- 
ment of the narcotic laws shall hereafter be available for the pay- 
ment of all proper claims incident to the seizure, custody, adver- 
tising, and proceedings for condemnation. 

Src. 7. Where no claim is filed or bond given, or where vehicles 
are delivered to the Treasury Department under order of court, 
the Secretary of the Treasury may authorize their use by narcotic 
Officers for official purposes only, in the enforcement of the nar- 
cotic laws of the United States, until such time as they are no 
longer needed for such official use, when they shall be of 
in the same manner as other surplus property; and the appro- 
priations for defraying the expenses of enforcement of the nar- 
cotic laws shall also be available for payment of the actual costs 
incident to seizures, advertising, custody, and condemnation of 
such property, the satisfaction of such liens as may be allowed 
by the court, and payment of the expenses of maintenance, re- 
pair, and operation of such vehicles: Provided, however, That a 
report shall be submitted to Congress each year in the Budget, 
setting forth in detail a description of the vehicles so acquired, 
the cost of acquiring, the appraised value thereof, the uses to 
which they have been put, the appraised value of the seizures 
resulting from their use, and the expense of operating such 
vehicles. 

Src. 8. Nothing contained in the aforegoing provisions of this 
act shall be construed to apply to any common carrier in the 
transaction of business as such common carrier, or to any United 
States, State, county, municipal, district, Territorial, or insular 
officer or official acting within the scope of his official duties. 

Sec. 9. Any person claiming an interest in property which has 
been forfeited under the provisions of this act may at any time 
within three months after the date of such forfeiture apply to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for a remission of the forfeiture and the 
restoration of the property, or, if sold, of the proceeds of the sale, 
or such part thereof as may be claimed by him. Upon the pro- 
duction of satisfactory proof that the claimant did not know of 
the seizure prior to the declaration or condemnation of forfeiture, 
and was in such circumstances as prevented him from knowing 
of the same, and that such forfeiture was incurred without any 
willful negligence on the part of the applicant, the Secretary of 
the Treasury may order the return of the property upon the 
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payment by the applicant of a sum equal to the amount expended 
by the United States incident and consequent to the seizure; 
or, if the property has been sold, the Secretary may order the pro- 
ceeds of the sale, or any part thereof, restored to the applicant 
after deducting the costs incident to the seizure and sale. 

Sec. 10. That all provisions of law inconsistent with this act 
are hereby repealed only to the extent of such inconsistency, and 
the provisions herein for the seizure and forfeiture of unstamped 
drugs and the vehicles and means used as described in section 1 
hereof shall be construed as in addition to existing laws. 

Sec. 11. This act shall take effect on ——, —. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate ad- 
journ until 12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 5 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wed- 
nesday, January 4, 1933, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate prior to Tues- 
day, January 3, 1933, which have not previously appeared 
in the Congressional Record 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 

F. Lammot Belin, of Pennsylvania, to be ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Poland. 

Envoys EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Norman Armour, of New Jersey, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Haiti. 

Nathan William MacChesney, of Illinois, to be envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Dominion of Canada. 

MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL GENERAL 

Paul Knabenshue, of Ohio, to act as minister resident and 

consul general of the United States of America to Iraq. 
CONSULS GENERAL 

Avra M. Warren, of Maryland, to be consul general. 

Ernest L. Ives, of Virginia, now a Foreign Service officer of 
class 3 and a consul, to be a consul general of the United 
States of America. 

SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

Harold Shantz, of New York. 

H. Merrell Benninghoff, of New York. 

Cloyce K. Huston, of Iowa. 

Winthrop R. Scott, of Ohio. 

H. Merle Cochran, of Arizona. 

Robert Lacy Smyth, of California, now a Foreign Service 
officer of class 6 and a consul, to be also a secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service of the United States of America. 

George M. Graves, of Vermont, now a Foreign Service 
Officer, unclassified, and a vice consul of career, to be also a 
secretary in the Diplomatic Service of the United States of 
America. 

UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 

Kenneth Mackintosh, of Washington, to be United States 
circuit judge, ninth circuit, to succeed Frank H. Rudkin, 
deceased. _ 

UNITED STATES District JUDGE 

George E. Q. Johnson, of Illinois, to be United States dis- 
trict judge, northern district of Illinois, additional position. 
(Mr. Johnson is now serving under a recess appointment.) 

JUDGE OF THE UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT 

C. WILLIAM RAMSEYER, of Iowa, to be judge of the United 
States Customs Court. 

JUDGE OF THE JUVENILE COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

M. Pearl McCall, of the District of Columbia, to be judge 
of the Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia, to succeed 
Kathryn Sellers, whose term expired March 2, 1931. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


George P. Wentworth, of Florida, to be United States at- 
torney, northern district of Florida, to succeed Fred Cub- 
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berly, deceased.. (Mr. Wentworth is now serving under a 
recess appointment.) 

Walter W. Sheppard, of Georgia, to be United States at- 
torney, southern district of Georgia, to succeed Charles L. 
Redding, term expired. (Mr. Sheppard is now serving under 
a recess appointment.) 

Dwight H. Green, of Illinois, to be United States attorney, 
northern district of Illinois, to succeed George E. Q. John- 
son, appointed United States district judge. (Mr. Green is 
now serving under a recess appointment.) 

Edward J. Gehl, of Wisconsin, to be United States attor- 
ney, eastern district of Wisconsin, to succeed L. H. Bancroft, 
resigned. (Mr. Gehl is now serving under a recess appoint- 
ment.) 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Samuel Purvis, of Georgia, to be United States marshal, 
middle district of Georgia. He is now serving in this posi- 
tion under an appointment which expired December 22, 
1930. 

MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 

Charles R. Crisp, of Georgia, to be a member of the 
United States Tariff Commission for the remainder of the 
term expiring June 16, 1937, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice Lincoln Dixon, 
deceased. 


MEMBER OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Ernest I. Lewis, of Indiana, an interstate commerce com- 
missioner for a term expiring December 31, 1939 (reappoint- 
ment). 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Frank Clark, of Florida, to be a member of the Federal 
Power Commission for the term expiring June 22, 1937. 


MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


The following-named persons to be members of the United 
States Shipping Board for the terms indicated, to which 
offices they were appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate (reappointments) : 

Hutch I. Cone, of Florida, for a term of one year from 


.June 30, 1932. 


Samuel S. Sandberg, of California, for a term of two years 
from June 30, 1932. 

T. V. O’Connor, of New York, for a term of three years 
from June 30, 1932. 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL Farm LOAN BOARD 


Vulosko Vaiden, of Farmville, Va., to be a member of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board for a term of eight years expir- 
ing August 6, 1940 (reappointment). 


MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL Home Loan BANK BOARN 


The following-named persons to be members of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board for the terms indicated, to 
which offices they were appointed during the last recess of 
the Senate: 

H. Morton Bodfish, of Illinois, for a term of two years 
from July 22, 1932. 

Franklin W. Fort, of New Jersey, for a term of four years 
from July 22, 1932. 

William E. Best, of Pennsylvania, for a term of five years 
from July 22, 1932. 

John M. Gries, of Ohio, for a term of six years from July 
22, 1932. 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


The following-named persons to be members of the Board 
of Directors of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
the terms indicated, to which offices they were appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, as follows: 

Atlee Pomerene, of Ohio, for the unexpired portion of the 
term of two years from January 22, 1932. 

Charles A. Miller, of New York, for the unexpired portion 
of the term of two years from January 22, 1932. 
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Hollis U. Maness to be assistant surgeon, to rank as such 


Lieut. Col. Julian L. Schley, Corps of Engineers, United | from September 1, 1932. 


States Army, for appointment as Governor of Panama 
Canal, provided for by the Panama Canal act, approved 
August 24, 1912, vice Brig. Gen. Harry Burgess, Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, resigned. 
VICE GOVERNOR OF THE PHILIPPINES 

John H. Holliday, of Missouri, to be Vice Governor of the 
Philippine Islands, to which office he was appointed during 
the last recess of the Senate, vice George C. Butte, resigned. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Harris F. Mires, of Washington, to be assistant to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in place of Ralph E. 
Smith, resigned. 
DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Lyman J. Briggs, of Michigan, to be Director of the 
Bureau of Standards, vice George K. Burgess, deceased. 


COLLECTORS oF CUSTOMS 


Thomas S. Yates, of Grayson, Ky., to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 42, with headquar- 
ters at Louisville, Ky., to fill an existing vacancy. 

Fred D. Wead, of Omaha, Nebr., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 46, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Nebr., to fill an existing vacancy. 

ASSAYERS IN CHARGE 

Cecil T. Gray, of Louisiana, to be assayer in charge of the 
mint of the United States at New Orleans, La., in place of 
Leonard Magruder, retired. 

Winthrop H. Wright, of Montana, to be assayer in charge 
of the United States assay office at Helena, Mont., in place 
of Willlam L. Hill, retired. 

Newton A. Dunyon, of Utah, to be assayer in charge of the 
United States assay office at Salt Lake City, Utah, in place 
of John L. May, deceased. 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE 

Elbert G. Laing, of Nebraska, to be register of the land 
office at Alliance, Nebr., vice James H. H. Hewett, retired; 
nominee having been appointed during the recess of the 
Senate. 

MEMBER OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 

Leo O. Colbert, of Massachusetts, for appointment as a 
member of the Mississippi River Commission, provided for 
by the act of Congress approved June 28, 1879, entitled “An 
act to provide for the appointment of a ‘ Mississippi River 
Commission’ for the improvement of said river from the 
Head of the Passes, near its mouth, to its headwaters,” vice 
Robert L. Faris, deceased. 

Coast GUARD 


Lieut. Commander Gordon W. MacLane to be a commander 
in the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as such 
from September 1, 1932, to fill a vacancy in the rank of 
commander, occasioned by the retirement of Capt. (Engi- 
neering) Charles A. Wheeler. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Leon H. Morine to be a lieutenant 
in the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as such 
from May 15, 1932, to fill an existing vacancy. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Victor H. Haas to be assistant surgeon, to rank as such 
from September 1, 1932. 

Clifton K. Himmelsbach to be assistant surgeon, to rank 
as such from September 1, 1932. 

Kenneth E. Gamm to be assistant surgeon, to rank as such 
from September 1, 1932. 

John W. Oliphant to be assistant surgeon, to rank as such 
from September 1, 1932. 

Ralph R. Braund to be assistant surgeon, to rank as such 
from September 1, 1932. 

Vernon A. Gotcher to be assistant surgeon, to rank as 
such from September 1, 1932. 

Seymour D. Vestermark to be assistant surgeon, to rank 
as such from September 1, 1932. 


Ray P. Breaux to be assistant dental surgeon, to rank as 
such from September 1, 1932. 

Joseph J. Dunlay to be assistant dental surgeon, to rank 
as such from September 1, 1932. 

Arthur L. Dopmeyer to be sanitary engineer with the grade 
of surgeon, to rank as such from September 5, 1932. 

Edmund C. Sullivan to be sanitary engineer with the 
grade of surgeon, to rank as such from September 5, 1932. 

Arthur P. Miller to be sanitary engineer with the grade of 
surgeon, to rank as such from September 5, 1932. 

Frederic J. Moss to be sanitary engineer with the grade of 
surgeon, to rank as such from September 5, 1932. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Walter G. Nelson to be surgeon, to 
rank as such from October 1, 1932. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Calvin C. Applewhite to be a surgeon, 
to rank as such from October 1, 1932. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Roy E. Bodet to be a surgeon, to rank 
as such from October 1, 1932. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Frank V. Meriwether to be a surgeon, 
to rank as such from October 1, 1932. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Albert E. Russell to be a surgeon, to 
rank as such from October 22, 1932. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Ralph D. Lillie to be a surgeon, to 
rank as such from October 25, 1932. 

Surg. Grover A. Kempf to be senior surgeon, to rank as 
such from August 16, 1932. 

Senior Surg. Friench Simpson to be medical director, to 
rank as such from October 6, 1932. 

Dr. Walter W. Hammond, jr., to be assistant surgeon, to 
rank as such from September 1, 1932. 

Dr. Harold L. Lawrence to be assistant surgeon, to rank 
as such from September 1, 1932. 

Dr. Leroy E. Burney to be assistant surgeon, to rank as 
such from September 12, 1932. 

Dr. Charles R. Mallory to be assistant surgeon, to rank as 
such from October 1, 1932. 

Asst. Surg. Harold D. Lyman to be passed assistant sur- 
geon, to rank as such from September 25, 1932. 

Asst. Surg. Frederick W. Kratz to be passed assistant 


-| surgeon, to rank as such from October 29, 1932. 


Interne Bert R. Boone to be assistant surgeon, to rank 
as such from November 16, 1932. 

Interne Don S. Cameron to be assistant surgeon, to rank 
as such from November 16, 1932. 

Interne C. Benjamin Spencer to be assistant surgeon, to 
rank as such from November 16, 1932. 

Asst. Surg. (Reserve) Cassius J. Van Slyke to be assistant 
surgeon, to rank as such from November 16, 1932. 

Asst. Dental Surg. (Reserve) Walter J. Pelton to be assist- 
ant dental surgeon, to rank as such from November 16, 1932. 

Asst. Surg. (Reserve) Oliver C. Williams to be assistant 
surgeon, to rank as such from November 16, 1932. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


To be The Adjutant General, with the rank of major general, 
for a period of four years from date of acceptance, with 
rank from February 2, 1933 
Brig. Gen. James Fuller McKinley, Assistant The Adjutant 

General, vice Maj. Gen. Charles H. Bridges, The Adjutant 

General, whose term of office expires February 1, 1933. 

To be Assistant The Adjutant General, with the rank of 
brigadier general, for a period of four years from date of 
acceptance, with rank from February 2, 1£33 
Col. Edgar Thomas Conley, Adjutant General’s Depart- 

ment, vice Brig. Gen. James F. McKinley, Assistant The 

Adjutant General, nominated for appointment as The Adju- 

tant General. 

To be assistant to the Surgeon General, with the rank of 
brigadier general, for a period of four years from date of 
acceptance, with rank from January 1, 1933 
Col. Albert Ernest Truby, Medical Corps, vice Brig. Gen. 

Edward L. Munson, assistant to the Surgeon General, to be 

retired from active service December 31, 1932. . 
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To be Chief, Bureau of Insular Affairs, with the rank of brig- |. 


adier general, for a period of four years, from date of 

acceptance, with rank from January 9, 1933 

Col. Creed Fulton Cox, Field Artillery, vice Brig. Gen. 
Francis LeJ. Parker, Chief, Bureau of Insular Affairs, whose 
term of office expires January 8, 1933. 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. Alfred Theodore Smith, Infantry, from January 1, 
1933, vice Brig. Gen. Paul A. Wolf, to be retired from active 
service December 31, 1932. 

Brig. Gen. Francis LeJau Parker, Chief, Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, from February 1, 1933, vice Brig. Gen. Samuel D. 
Rockenbach, to be retired from active service January 31, 
1933. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 

Second Lieut. Frank Theodore Folk, Infantry, with rank 
from June 12, 1930. 

TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 

Capt. Paul Parker Logan, Infantry (detailed in Quarter- 
master Corps), with rank from August 1, 1924. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be captains 

First Lieut. John Carson Grable, Signal Corps, from De- 
cember 16, 1932. 

First Lieut. Guy Lewis McNeil, Air Corps, from December 
18, 1932. 

To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. Herman Walter Schull, jr., Corps of En- 
gineers, from December 16, 1932. 

Second Lieut. Elmer Blair Garland, Signal Corps, from 
December 18, 1932. 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be captain 

First Lieut. Harry George Armstrong, Medical Corps, from 
December 15, 1932. 

VETERINARY CORPS 
To be major 

Capt. James Lew Barringer, Veterinary Corps, from De- 
cember 16, 1932. 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be major 

Capt. Arthur Alexander Hobbs, jr., Medical Corps, from 
December 13, 1932. 

To be captains 

First Lieut. Frederick Cantwell Kelly, Medical Corps, from 
December 12, 1932. 

First Lieut. William Henry Powell, jr., Medical Corps, from 
December 12, 1932. 

First Lieut. Junius Penny Smith, Medical Corps, from 
December 14, 1932. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 

Naval Constructor Emory S. Land to be chief constructor 
and Chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair in the 
Department of the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, for 
a term of four years. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Lansing T. Smith to be postmaster at Anniston, Ala., in 
place of L. T. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 23, 1932. 

Bettie T. Forster to be postmaster at Thomasville, Ala., in 
place of B. T. Forster. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 29, 1932. 

Virgil V. Cornelison to be postmaster at Akron, Ala., in 
place of V. V. Cornelison. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

John G. Bass to be postmaster at Bitmingham, Ala., in 
place of J. G. Bass. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 11, 1932. 
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Archie A. Frazee to be postmaster at Grand Bay, Ala., in 
place of A. A. Frazee. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 11, 1932. 

Justic D. Smyth to be postmaster at Luverne, Ala., in 
place of A. R. Byrd, removed. 

James W. Balkcom to be postmaster at Newton, Ala., in 
place of J. W. Balkcom. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1932. 

Minnie V. Compton to be postmaster at Pine Apple, Ala., 
in place of M. V. Compton. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 14, 1932. 

Eugene M. Reed to be postmaster at Russellville, Ala., in 
place of G. W. Graves, removed. 

Emmett C. Sellers to be postmaster at McKenzie, Ala., in 
place of B. F. Beesley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 23, 1930. 

Jesse B. Adams to be postmaster at Ozark, Ala., in place 
of C. M. Cox, deceased. 

ALASKA 

Claude M. Link to be postmaster at Bethel, Alaska. Of- 
fice became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Loretta C. Hill to be postmaster at Hyder, Alaska, in place 
of O. F. Hill, deceased. 

ARIZONA 

Jessie I. Cooper to be postmaster at Chandler, Ariz., in 

place of E. E. Cooper, deceased. 
ARKANSAS 

Mamie L. Glasco to be postmaster at Bigelow, Ark., in 
place of M. L. Glasco. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 7, 1932. 

Marshall Hickmon to be postmaster at Bradford, Ark., 
in place of L. A. Callis. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 23, 1932. 

Carl Hicks to be postmaster at Dover, Ark., in place of 
W. D. Eakes, deceased. 

Emmett R. Harrison to be postmaster at Lockesburg, Ark., 
in place of R. F. Locke. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 23, 1932. 

Lena Hodges to be postmaster at Sulphur Springs, Ark., 
in place of Lena Hodges. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1932. 

Olga C. Roberts to be postmaster at Tuckerman, Ark., in 
place of O. C. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1932. 

Burns B. Fisher to be postmaster at Walnut Ridge, Ark., 
in place of C. W. White, removed. 

William T. Bradley to be postmaster at Jasper, Ark., in 
place of J. M. Phillips. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 25, 1932. 

Harlen C. Rybolt to be postmaster at Louann, Ark., in 
place of G. O. Starnes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 25, 1932. 

Ruth D. Slaton to be postmaster at Joiner, Ark., in place 
of R. D. Slaton. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
11, 1932. 

Myrtle D. Reed to be postmaster at Lincoln, Ark., in place 
of M. D. Reed. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
11, 1932. 

John W. Seaton to be postmaster at Luxora, Ark., in place 
of J. W. Seaton. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 11, 1932. 

Julius T. Garner to be postmaster at Nashville, Ark., in 
place of J. T. Garner. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 11, 1932. 

Isaac H. Steed to be postmaster at Star City, Ark., in 
place of M. W. Russell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 25, 1932. 

CALIFORNIA 


Helen M. Eads to be postmaster at Avenal, Calif. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Cesar L. DeBenedetti to be postmaster at Concord, Calif., 
in place of P. M. Soto, deceased. 
Katherine H. McLernon to be postmaster at Culver City, 
Calif., in place of K. H. McLernon. Incumbent’s commis- 
Sion expired December 11, 1932. 
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Lewis J. Renshaw to be postmaster at Hilmar, Calif. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

George W. Megrew to be postmaster at Rancho Santa Fe, 
Calif., in place of G. W. Megrew. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 11, 1932. 

Roy J. Summers to be postmaster at San Simeon, Calif. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Mary L. Cogen to be postmaster at Santa Margarita, Calif. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Frances R. Deal to be postmaster at Walkermine, Calif. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Francis S. Wagner to be postmaster at Alta Loma, Calif., 
in place of F. S. Wagner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Jay K. Battin to be postmaster at Angwin, Calif., in place 
of J. K. Battin. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
19, 1932. 

Joseph C. Beard to be postmaster at Burlingame, Calif., in 
place of J. C. Beard. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 19, 1932. 

Thomas S, Mackin to be postmaster at Duarte, Calif., in 
place of T. S. Mackin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1932. 

Wallace B. Sawyer to be postmaster at Galt, Calif., in place 
of W. B. Sawyer. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
19, 1932. 

Felix B. LaCrosse to be postmaster at Half Moon Bay, 
Calif., in place of F. B. LaCrosse. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 19, 1932. 

Josephine C. McCabe to be postmaster at Imola, Calif., in 
place of J. C. McCabe. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1932. 

John E. Nolan to be postmaster at Jamestown, Calif., in 
place of J. E. Nolan. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 19, 1932. 

Myrtle M. Seymour to be postmaster at Linden, Calif., in 
place of M. M. Seymour. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1932. 

Lillie A. Anderson to be postmaster at Morro Bay, Calif., 
in place of L. A. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 11, 1932. 

Morris L. Williams to be postmaster at Pacoima, Calif., in 
place of M. L. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1932. 

Kittie Pennington to be postmaster at Pico, Calif., in place 
in Kittie Pennington. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 11, 1932. 

Charles J. Funk to be postmaster at Redondo Beach, Calif., 
in place of C. J. Funk. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1932. 

William J. Martin to be postmaster at Salinas, Calif., in 
place of W. J. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1932. 

Isabelle S. Bowman to be postmaster at Vista, Calif., in 
place of I. S. Bowman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1932. 

William R. Towle to be postmaster at Canoga Park, Calif., 
in place of V. I. Renick, deceased. 

Lulu M. Dunn to be postmaster at Capitola, Calif., in place 
of L. M. Dunn. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 
1932. 

Carolyn M. Orcutt to be postmaster at Niles, Calif., in 
place of C. M. Orcutt. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 19, 1932. 

Kurt W. Schulz to be postmaster at San Martin, Calif., in 
place of J. C. Gallant, removed. 

Clara C. H. Hornsyld to be postmaster at Solvang, Calif., in 
place of C. C. H. Hornsyld. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1932. 

COLORADO 


George H. Felton to be postmaster at Cragmor, Colo., in 
place of G. H. Felton. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 10, 1932. 

Pearle L. Richeson to be postmaster at Orchard, Colo. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 
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Fannie E. Arnett to be postmaster at Peetz, Colo., in place 
of F. E. Arnett. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1932. 

Ira R. Wood to be postmaster at Ramah, Colo., in place of 
I. R. Wood. Incumbent’s commission expired December 13, 
1932. 1 

Charles J. Funk to be postmaster at Sterling, Colo., in 
place of C. J. Funk. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

Henry E. Nolte to be postmaster at Victor, Colo., in place 
of H. C. Moore, deceased. 

Frederick V. Ellis to be postmaster at Arvada, Colo., in 
place of R. L. Newton, deceased. 

Sadie E. Mear to be postmaster at Buena Vista, Colo., in 
place of S. E. Mear. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1932. 

Thomas N. Wayne to be postmaster at Edgewater, Colo., 
in place of T. N. Wayne. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

Nellie M. Mickey to be postmaster at Evergreen, Colo., in 
place of N. M. Mickey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

Ralph H. Weekly to be postmaster at Yuma, Colo., in 
place of R. H. Weekly. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

CONNECTICUT 


George W. Fairgrieve to be postmaster at Bantam, Conn., 
in place of G. W. Fairgrieve. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 8, 1932. 

Mary A. Tracy to be postmaster at Central Village, Conn., 
in place of M. A. Tracy. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

Martin M. Hansen to be postmaster at Mansfield Depot, 
Conn., in place of M. M. Hansen. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 7, 1932. 

George E. Dickinson to be postmaster at Rockville, Conn., 
in place of G. E. Dickinson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 12, 1932. 

Gordon B. Smith to be postmaster at Saybrook, Conn., 
in place of G. B. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1932. 

James Service jr., to be postmaster at South Willington, 
Conn., in place of James Service, jr. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired December 7, 1932. 


DELAWARE 


Fred A. Huxtable to be postmaster at St. Georges, Del. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

John W. Dimes to be postmaster at Bridgeville, Del., in 
place of J. W. Dimes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 10, 1932. 

John F. Phillips to be postmaster at Rehoboth Beach, 
Del., in place of J. F. Phillips. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 31, 1932. 


FLORIDA 


May E. Martin to be postmaster at Bay Harbor, Fla. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Robert R. Jones to be postmaster at College Point, Fla. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Ettie Dale to be postmaster at Holopaw, Fla., in place of 
J. M. Griffin, resigned. 

Pauline Wylie to be postmaster at Orange Park, Fla., in 
place of Pauline Wylie. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 4, 1932. 

Maude M. B. Martin to be postmaster at Sebastian, Fla. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Malcolm M. Maner to be postmaster at Zephyrhills, Fla., 
in place of M. M. Maner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 31, 1930. 

James Bailey to be postmaster at Boca Raton, Fla. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1930. 

Ealer F. Campbell to be postmaster at Jay, Fla. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1931. 


1933 


GEORGIA 


James H. Woodall to be postmaster at Brookhaven, Ga. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Guy H. Wells to be postmaster at Collegeboro, Ga. 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

John S. Farrar to be postmaster at Scottdale, Ga. 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Annie L. Pound to be postmaster at Woodland, Ga. 
became presidential July 1, 1930. 

Charlie P, Smith to be postmaster at Enigma, Ga. 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Louise Pettett to be postmaster at Concord, Ga., in place 
of R. E. Lee. Incumbent’s commission expired June 3, 
1930. 


Office 
Office 
Office 
Office 


HAWAII 


Kwai Chew Lung to be postmaster at Kilauea, Hawaii, 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 


IDAHO 


William R. Ogle to be postmaster at Glenns Ferry, Idaho, 
in place of W. R. Ogle. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 10, 1932. 

Clara H. Dunn to be postmaster at Hazelton, Idaho, in 
place of C. H. Dunn. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 10, 1932. 

Albert T. Moulton to be postmaster at Victor, Idaho, in 
place of A. T. Moulton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 10, 1932. 

Maries E. Roos to be postmaster at Weippe, Idaho, in 
place of M. E. Roos. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 10, 1932. 

Arthur N. MacQuivey to be postmaster at Wendell, Idaho, 
in place of A. N. MacQuivey. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 10, 1932. 

Catherine J. Craig to be postmaster at Avery, Idaho, m 
place of C. J. Craig. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1932. 

Robert R. Coon to be postmaster at Emmett, Idaho, in 
place of R: R. Coon. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1932. 

Joseph B. Newbury to be postmaster at Mullan, Idaho, in 
place of J. B. Newbury. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

Golda O. Coy to be postmaster at Bovill, Idaho, in place 
of G. O. Coy. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1932. 

ILLINOIS 


William H. Marquardt to be postmaster at Addison, III. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1931. 

James E. Harley to be postmaster at Aurora, Ill., in place 
of J. E. Harley. Incumbent’s commission expired May 17, 
1932. 

William C. Hueckel to be postmaster at Caseyville, III. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Chris C. Wendt to be postmaster at Dundee, Ill., in place 
of C. C. Wendt. Incumbent’s commission expired May 17, 
1932. 

Benjamin W. Landborg to be postmaster at Elgin, Ill., in 
place of B. W. Landborg. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 17, 1932. 

Louis A. Luetgert to be postmaster at Elmhurst, Ill, in 
place of L. A. Luetgert. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 30, 1932. 

William J. Seidelmann to be postmaster at Eola, II., in 
place of E. B. Wetmore, removed. 

Robert E. Robertson to be postmaster at Granite City, III., 
in place of M. A. Eisenmyer. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 15, 1931. 

John H. Brill to be postmaster at Hampshire, II., in place 
of J. H. Brill. Incumbent’s commission expired February 2, 
1932. 

Eugene Saunders to be postmaster at Harvard, III., in place 
of Eugene Saunders. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 15, 1931. 

Mary B. East to be postmaster at Highwood, Ill., in place 
of H. L. East, deceased. 
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William M. Amos to be postmaster at Huntley, Ill., in place 
of W. M. Amos. Incumbent’s commission expired May 17, 
1932. 

Clifford C. Wimpress to be postmaster at Lombard, Ill., in 
place of C. C. Wimpress. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 15, 1931. 

Roy B. Loveland to be postmaster at Manito, III., in place 
of W. L. Beebe, removed. 

Charles T. Gilkerson to be postmaster at Marengo, Ill., in 
place of C. T. Gilkerson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 17, 1932. 

Edward J. Diemer to be postmaster at Nauvoo, II., in 
place of J. A. Beger, removed. 

Lloyd L. Edmonds to be postmaster at Norris City, II., in 
place of E. E. Gott. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
17, 1932. 

Lina S. Paschal to be postmaster at St. Charles, III., in 
place of L. S. Paschal. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 15, 1931. 

Jesse E. White to be postmaster at South Beloit, Il. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1932. 

Joseph W. Everts to be postmaster at Virden, Ill., in place 
of J. R. Burris. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
22, 1931. 

Edward J. Welflin to be postmaster at Wheeling, Il. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Secondo V. Donna to be postmaster at Braidwood, III., in 
place of S. V. Donna. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 22, 1932. ; 

Bernice I. Bryant to be postmaster at Browning, Ill., in 
place of B. I. Bryant. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 10, 1932. 2 

Florence R. Edwards to be postmaster at Buffalo, Ill, in 
place of F. R. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Mary H. Hrdlicka to be postmaster at Cary, Ill., in place 
of M. H. Hrdlicka. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1932. 2 

Harry V. Popejoy to be postmaster at Cropsey, IIl., in 
place of H. V. Popejoy. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

George W. Fritz to be postmaster at Durand, II., in place 
of G. W. Fritz. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1932. 

Homer Darst to be postmaster at Eureka, III., in place of 
J. H. Laws. Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 1932. 

Robert E. Stephen to be postmaster at Frankfort, III., in 
place of R. E. Stephen. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 15, 1931. 

David A. Howard to be postmaster at Glasford, Ill, in 
place of D. A. Howard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Frederick Rugen to be postmaster at Glenview, Dl., in 
place of Frederick Rugen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Charles Jackson to be postmaster at Joy, Ill, in place of 
Charles Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1932. 

Jean T. Johnson to be postmaster at Kewanee, III., in 
place of J. T. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Rex C. Bliss to be postmaster at La Fayette, Ill., in place 
of R. C. Bliss. Incumbent’s commission expired . December 
20, 1932. 

Allan M. Dewey to be postmaster at La Grange, III., in 
Place of F. H. Stevens. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1926. 

George A. Bowen to be postmaster at Lake Bluff, III., 
in place of G. A. Bowen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Elizabeth Johnston to be postmaster at McNabb, III., in 
Place of Elizabeth Johnston. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 20, 1932. 

Charles E. Tanner to be postmaster at Minier, III., in 
Place of Katherine Dickson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 15, 1931. 
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Daisy F. Lynk to be postmaster at Mokena, Ill., in place of 
D. F. Lynk. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1932. 

Walter H. Sass to be postmaster at Monee, III., in place 
of W. H. Sass. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 
1932, 

Harry C. Smith to be postmaster at New Windsor, III., in 
place of H. C. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

Alice Murray to be postmaster at Oneida, Ill, in place of 
Alice Murray. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1932. 

Wallace G. Harsh to be postmaster at Peotone, Ill., in 
Place of W. G. Harsh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 22, 1932. 

Alfred E. Woodward to be postmaster at Sandwich, III., 
in place of E. F. Ledoyt, deceased. 

Roscoe A. Lance to be postmaster at Table Grove, III., 
in place of R. A. Lance. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Clayton G. Blanchard to be postmaster at Tamaroa, Ill., in 
place of C. G. Blanchard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Fred Frazier to be postmaster at Viola, Ill, in place of 
Fred Frazier. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1932. 

Vera M. Carlson to be postmaster at Woodhull, Il., in 
place of V. M. Carlson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Floyd L. Tarman to be postmaster at El Paso, II., in place 
of F. G. Robinson. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
12, 1932. 

Adam P. Brown to be postmaster at Henry, Ill., in place of 
A. P. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired January 
10, 1932. 

William R. Fletcher to be postmaster at Joliet, Ill, in 
place of W. R. Fletcher. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 30, 1932. 

Henry W. Mathis to be postmaster at Morton, III., in place 
of H. W. Mathis. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1932. 

Bernard B. Boecker to be postmaster at Naperville, III., in 
place of S. S. Good. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 22, 1931. 

Charles H. Cottrell to be postmaster at Quincy, III., in 
place of C. H, Cottrell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 17, 1932. 

J. Clyde Wilson to be postmaster at Richmond, III., in 
place of J. C. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 7, 1928. 

INDIANA 


John W. Wilkins to be postmaster at Leavenworth, Ind. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Adelma R. Horn to be postmaster at Pennville, Ind., in 
place of A. R. Horn. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1932. 

Winbern H. Dillon to be postmaster at Pittsboro, Ind. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

George S. Thurman to be postmaster at Grand View, Ind., 
in place of H. O. Stuteville. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 27, 1932. 

Frank J. Myers to be postmaster at Jasonville, Ind., in 
place of C. W. Wood, deceased. 

Fritz Long to be postmaster at New Harmony, Ind., in 
place of H. D. Long, deceased. 

Cora Lucas to be postmaster at New Haven, Ind., in place 
of Cora Lucas. Incumbent’s commission expired May 26, 
1932. 

Darold W. Grossman to be postmaster at Argos, Ind., in 
place of D. W. Grossman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

Marshall W. Wingard to be postmaster at Camden, Ind., 
in place of M. F. Cline, removed. 

Russel W. Carey to be postmaster at Carmel, Ind., in place 
of R. W. Carey. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1932. 


JANUARY 3 


George W. Myers to be postmaster at Columbia City, Ind., 
in place of J. C. Burnworth. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 10, 1932. 

Olin J. Gibson to be postmaster at Hanna, Ind., in place of 
O. J. Gibson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1932. 

Elmer D. Finke to be postmaster at Holland, Ind., in place 
1 8 Finke. Incumbent's commission expired December 

1932. 

James F. Martin to be postmaster at Santa Claus, Ind. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Mark Broadwater to be postmaster at Yorktown, Ind., in 
place of Mark Broadwater. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

IOWA 

William C. Granzow to be postmaster at Alden, Iowa, 
in place of C. C. Sheaffer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 14, 1932. 

Ren E. Fuller to be postmaster at Bedford, Iowa, in place 
of W. H. Lake, deceased. 

Charles O. Shearer to be postmaster at Collins, Iowa, in 
place of C. O. Shearer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

Perry E. Rose to be postmaster at Earlham, Iowa, in place 
of P. E. Rose. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1932. 

Harry O. Day to be postmaster at Shenandoah, Iowa, in 
place of H. O. Day. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1932. 

Bernard E. Fraley to be postmaster at Albion, Iowa, in 
place of B. E. Fraley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932, 

Vene T. Herrick to be postmaster at Bridgewater, Iowa, in 
place of V. T. Herrick. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Earl E. Silver to be postmaster at Center Point, Iowa, in 
place of E. E. Silver. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1932. 

Charles A. Norris to be postmaster at Eldora, Iowa, in 
place of C. A. Norris. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1932. 

George T. Stauffer to be postmaster at Garrison, Iowa, in 
place of G. T. Stauffer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

Franklin E. Morrison to be postmaster at Garwin, Iowa, 
ın place of F. E. Morrison. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

William C. Moon to be postmaster at Greene, Iowa, in 
place of W. C. Moon. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1932. 

Ludwig C. Pedersen to be postmaster at Kimballton, Iowa, 
in place of L. C. Pedersen. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Avery R. Sanderson to be postmaster at Lorimor, Iowa, 
in place of A. R. Sanderson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 13, 1932. 

John T. Bargenholt to be postmaster at Orient, Iowa, in 
place of J. T. Bargenholt. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Amelia Sondag to be postmaster at Portsmouth, Iowa, in 
place of Amelia Sondag. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

William H. Ward to be postmaster at Ryan, Iowa, in place 
of W. H. Ward. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1932. 

Edward M. Bratton to be postmaster at Shellsburg, Iowa, 
in place of E. M. Bratton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

Arthur O. Reinhardt to be postmaster at VanHorne, Iowa, 
in place of A. O. Reinhardt. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 20, 1932. 

Bruce R. Mills to be postmaster at Woodbine, Iowa, in 
place of B. R. Mills. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 


1933 


Elizabeth Summers to be postmaster at Fort Atkinson, 
Iowa, in place of Elizabeth Summers. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired December 20, 1932. 

Gilbert E. Jones to be postmaster at Hawkeye, Iowa, in 
place of G. E. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1932. 

Verne L. Strike to be postmaster at Nashua, Iowa, in place 
of E. E. Simpson, resigned. 

KANSAS 

John B. Misse to be postmaster at Highland, Kans., in 
place of L. W. Stricker, removed. 

Henry A. Kittell to be postmaster at McPherson, Kans., 
in place of Eben Carlsson, deceased. 

James C. Routh to be postmaster at Scranton, Kans., in 
place of O. G. Canfield, resigned. 

William T. Venell to be postmaster at Bird City, Kans., 
in place of W. T. Venell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1932. 

Enos F. Halbert to be postmaster at Chapman, Kans., in 
place of E. F. Halbert. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1932. 

Lloyd T. Erickson to be postmaster at Cleburne, Kans., in 
place of L. T. Erickson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 7, 1932. 

Albert H. Selden to be postmaster at Clyde, Kans., in place 
of A. H. Selden. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
7, 1932. 

Clara G. Williams to be postmaster at Elgin, Kans., in 
place of C. G. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1932. 

Wallace W. Hutchinson to be postmaster at Marysville, 
Kans., in place of O. A. Smith. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 31, 1932. 

Herbert H. Glidden to be postmaster at Osborne, Kans., 
in place of H. H. Glidden. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

William T. Beck to be postmaster at Holton, Kans., in 
place of W. T. Beck. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 19, 1931. 

Theodore C. Conklin to be postmaster at Mulvane, Kans., 
in place of T. C. Conklin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1932. 

Charles D. Wilcox to be postmaster at Rexford, Kans., in 
place of R. N. Nickerson, removed. 

Louis Feuerbacher to be postmaster at Robinson, Kans., 
in place of R. B. Terrill. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1931. 

Cecil A. Snodgrass to be postmaster at Selden, Kans., in 
place of R. J. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
20, 1932. 

Chester A. Freeman to be postmaster at Tonganoxie, 
Kans., in place of C. A. Freeman. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 19, 1931. 

Pearl M. Mickey to be postmaster at Zurich, Kans., in 
place of P. M. Mickey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

KENTUCKY 

Edna M. Burkholder to be postmaster at Crofton, Ky., in 
place of J. M. Burkholder, deceased. 

Samuel E. Torian to be postmaster at Gracey, Ky. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Ray Roberts to be postmaster at Hyden, Ky. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1932. 

Wiliam M. Brooking to be postmaster at Pineville, Ky., in 
place of Robert Vanbever. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 17, 1932. 

Lovenia F. Edwards to be postmaster at Walton, Ky., in 
place of R. M. Tewell, removed. 

Henry O. Hausgen to be postmaster at Anchorage, Ky., 
in place of H. O. Hausgen. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired May 29, 1932. 

Walter C. Engle to be postmaster at Berea, Ky., in place 
of W. C. Engle. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 10, 1932. 
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Henrietta A. Schirmer to be postmaster at Ghent, Ky., 
in place of A. H. Gibson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 17, 1931. 

Lou M. Thompson to be postmaster at Lyndon, Ky., in 
place of L. M. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 10, 1932. 

Howard C. Lewis to be postmaster at Morehead, Ky., in 
place of H. C. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1932. 

G. Russell Ireland to be postmaster at Upton, Ky., in 
place of G. R. Ireland. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 10, 1932. 

John F. Graves to be postmaster at Arlington, Ky., in place 
of J. F. Graves. Incumbent’s commission expired May 12, 
1932. 

Hugh B. Gross to be postmaster at Dawson Springs, Ky., 
in place of H. B. Gross. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

Herbert E. Dixon to be postmaster at Scottsville, Ky., in 
place of H. E. Dixon. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 18, 1932. 

LOUISIANA 

John A. Marchand to be postmaster at Gonzales, La., in 
place of J. A. Marchand. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 17, 1932. 

Leon D. Schilling to be postmaster at Greensburg, La., in 
place of M. C. Phillips, removed. 

Isidore A. Currault to be postmaster at Westwego, La., in 
place of I. A. Currault. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 26, 1932. 

Etta B. Tonguis to be postmaster at Gramercy, La., in 
place of L. P. Bourgeois, deceased. 

Thomas C. Reagan, Sr., to be postmaster at Winnsboro, La., 
in place of T. C. Reagan, sr. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 19, 1932. 

Noel B. James to be postmaster at Farmersville, La., in 
place of Harry Preaus. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 2, 1932. 

Albert A. Thoman to be postmaster at Monroe, La., in 
place of A. A. Thoman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1932. 

Rena F. Humes to be postmaster at Natalbany, La., in 
place of R. F. Humes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1932. 

Sam H. Campbell to be postmaster at Oak Grove, La., in 
place of S. H. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1932. 

MAINE 

Orion R. Stanley to be postmaster at Kezar Falls, Me., in 
place of E. W. Sawyer, deceased. 

Stanley W. Plummer to be postmaster at Oquossoc, Me. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

George H. Williams to be postmaster at Alfred, Me., in 
place of G. H. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1932. 

Arthur B. Hutchinson to be postmaster at Buckfield, Me., 
in place of B. A. Hutchinson, deceased. 

John S. Clark to be postmaster at Caribou, Me., in place 
of R. C. Gary, resigned. 

Henry W. Park to be postmaster at Mexico, Me., in place 
of H. W. Park. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
7, 1932. 

Albert R. Michaud to be postmaster at St. Agatha, Me., in 
place of A. R. Michaud. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 7, 1932. 

Emily E. Pynes to be postmaster at Sangerville, Me., in 
place of E. E. Pynes. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 11, 1932. 

Charles W. Abbott to be postmaster at Albion, Me., in 
place of C. W. Abbott. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1932. 

Albert A. Marr to be postmaster at Hartland, Me., in 
place of A. A. Marr. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 7, 1932. 
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William E. Baker to be postmaster at Lubec, Me., in place 
of J. M. Pike. Incumbent’s commission expired May 16, 
1932. 

Joe S. Stevens to be postmaster at Millbridge, Me., in 
place of J. S. Stevens. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 7, 1932. 

MARYLAND 

John R. Watson to be postmaster at Cardiff, Md., in place 
of J.R. Watson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
10, 1932. 

William H. Medford to be postmaster at Cambridge, Md., 
in place of W. H. Medford. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 10, 1932. 

Robert S. Dodson to be postmaster at St. Michaels, Md., in 
place of J. F. Mansfield. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 26, 1932. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Frederick E. Cheever to be postmaster at Andover, Mass., 
in place of J. C. Angus, deceased. 

Herman C. Maddocks to be postmaster at Brimfield, Mass. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Walter B. Morse to be postmaster at Danvers, Mass., in 
place of W. B. Morse. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Wayne A. Smith to be postmaster at Griswoldville, Mass. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Arthur L. Cushing to be postmaster at Island Creek, 
Mass., in place of Margaret Poole, resigned. 

James P. Smith to be postmaster at Springfield, Mass., 
in place of J. P. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

Julius D. Miner to be postmaster at Monterey, Mass., in 
place of J. D. Miner. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 8, 1932. 

Walter P. Abbott to be postmaster at Baldwinsville, Mass., 
in place of W. P. Abbott. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Francis K. Irwin to be postmaster at Cataumet, Mass., in 
place of F. K. Irwin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Fred A. Tower to be postmaster at Concord, Mass., in 
place of F. A. Tower. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Arthur R. Merritt to be postmaster at Egypt, Mass., in 
place of A. R. Merritt. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Josephine M. Connell to be postmaster at Forge Village, 
Mass., in place of J. M. Connell. Incumbent's commission 
expired December 8, 1932. 

Robert A. Clark to be postmaster at Sharon, Mass., in 
place of R. A. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 12, 1932. 

Mary E. Joseph to be postmaster at Truro, Mass., in place 
of M. E. Joseph. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
8, 1932. 

MICHIGAN 

Noel H. Allen to be postmaster at Maple Rapids, Mich., 
in place of N. H. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Lempi M. Wertanen to be postmaster at Mass, Mich., in 
place of L. M. Wertanen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 7, 1932. 

Samuel Perkins to be postmaster at Norway, Mich., in 
place of Samuel Perkins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1932. 

Maude E. Doane to be postmaster at Pewamo, Mich. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Leon D. Corwin to be postmaster at Ashley, Mich., in place 
of L. D. Corwin. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1932. 

June L. Oliver to be postmaster at Beaverton, Mich., in 
place of J. L. Oliver. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 8, 1932. 

Thomas Watson to be postmaster at Birch Run, Mich., in 
place of Thomas Watson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1932. 
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Marian A. Cleary to be postmaster at Clawson, Mich., in 
place of M. A. Cleary. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 7, 1932. 

Christena T. Murphy to be postmaster at Gaines, Mich., 
in place of C. T. Murphy. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 15, 1931. 

John Anderson to be postmaster at Gwinn, Mich., in place 
of John Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 8, 1932. 

John Mac Ritchie to be postmaster at Hillsdale, Mich., in 
place of E. F. Lyon. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
16, 1932. 

Clifford L. Kenney to be postmaster at Milford, Mich., in 
place of C. L. Kenney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

Clinton E. Aukerman to be postmaster at Montgomery, 
Mich., in place of C. E. Aukerman. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 8, 1932. 

Elizabeth Riggs to be postmaster at Munith, Mich., in place 
of Elizabeth Riggs. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 7, 1932. 

Louis J. Braun to be postmaster at South Range, Mich., 
in place of L. J. Braun. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 7, 1932. 

Fred Alford, sr., to be postmaster at Vulcan, Mich., in place 
of Fred Alford, sr. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 8, 1932. 

Arthur M, Gilbert to be postmaster at Wakefield, Mich., in 
place of A. M. Gilbert. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 7, 1932. 

Edna M. Angell to be postmaster at Alden, Mich., in place 
of E. M. Angell. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 8, 1932. 

Clara M. Bevier to be postmaster at Flat Rock, Mich., in 
place of Henry Bristow, deceased. 

Herbert E. Gunn to be postmaster Holt, Mich., in place of 
H. E. Gunn. Incumbent’s commission expired December 8, 
1932. 

Norman E. Weston to be postmaster at Kent City, Mich., 
in place of N. E. Weston. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Lucien E. Scott to be postmaster at Rapid River, Mich., 
in place of F. J. Gravelle, resigned. 

Hilda Webber to be postmaster at Trenary, Mich., in place 
of Hilda Webber. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 7, 1932. 

Joseph D. Norris to be postmaster at Turner, Mich., in 
place of J. D. Norris. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1932. =F 

William Garner to be postmaster at Wayne, Mich., in 
place of H. C. Ziegler, removed. 


MINNESOTA 


William J. Annon to be postmaster at Anoka, Minn., in 
place of G. H. Veidt. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1928. 

Wilfred D. Oleson to be postmaster at Isanti, Minn., in 
place of W. D. Oleson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 28, 1929. 

David C. McKenzie to be postmaster at Lake City, Minn., 
in place of D. C. McKenzie. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 20, 1932. 

Charles C. Jarvis to be postmaster at Mora, Minn., in 
place of C. C. Jarvis. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 24, 1927. 

Charles J. Moos to be postmaster at St. Paul, Minn., in 
place of C. J. Moos. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 21, 1930. 

Edith B. Petersen to Be postmaster at Tyler, Minn., in 
place of N. F. Petersen, deceased. 

Ralph Wright to be postmaster at Walker, Minn., in place 
of Arthur McBride, deceased. 

Carl A. Hendrickson to be postmaster at Willmar, Minn., 
in place of E. A. Peterson, Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1931. 


1933 


Elizabeth Paul to be postmaster at Wykoff, Minn., in place 
of Elizabeth Paul. Incumbent’s commission expired May 26, 
1932. 

Gustaf Lofgren to be postmaster at Argyle, Minn., in place 
of C. M. Krogh, deceased. 

Ernest A. Schilling to be postmaster at Cottonwood, Minn., 
in place of E. A. Schilling. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Isaac R. Lamppa, jr., to be postmaster at Embarrass, 
Minn., in place of I. R. Lamppa, jr. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired December 20, 1932. 

Carl A. Qvale to be postmaster at Farmington, Minn., in 
place of C. A. Qvale. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

Omer C. Heys to be postmaster at Glyndon, Minn., in place 
of O. C. Heys. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1932. 

Edward C. Ellertson to be postmaster at Gully, Minn., in 
place of E. C. Ellertson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Alfred L. Mallery to be postmaster at Lakeville Minn., in 
place of A. L. Mallery. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 


Emil C. Ernst to be postmaster at Lester Prairie, Minn., in 


place of E. C. Ernst. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

Joseph L. Scalise to be postmaster at Marble, Minn., in 
place of J. L. Scalise. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

Carl A. Ecklund to be postmaster at Marine on St. Croix, 
Minn., in place of C. A. Ecklund. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 20, 1932. 

Norman L. Swanson to be postmaster at Moose Lake, 
Minn., in place of N. L. Swanson. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 20, 1932. 

Peter W. Gorrie to be postmaster at Morristown, Minn., in 
place of P. W. Gorrie. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

Oscar W. Blomquist to be postmaster at Onamia, Minn., in 
place of Henry Goulet. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 9, 1932. 

H. C. Emil Rasmussen to be postmaster at Sleepy Eye, 
Minn., in place of H. C. E. Rasmussen. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired December 20, 1932. 

Halvor Robberstad to be postmaster at Warroad, Minn., in 
place of Halvor Robberstad. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 20, 1932. 

Carrie B. Quinn to be postmaster at Wells, Minn., in place 
of C. B. Quinn. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1932. 

Anna C. Dallaire to be postmaster at Ah-gwah-ching, 
Minn., in place of A. C. Dallaire. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 20, 1932. 

Nettie A. Terrell to be postmaster at Elysian, Minn., in 
place of N. A. Terrell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 22, 1932. 

James H. Pelham to be postmaster at Menahga, Minn., in 
place of J. H. Pelham. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. : 

Laura Z. Cairns to be postmaster at Rice, Minn., in place 
of L. Z. Cairns. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1932. 

Sadie A. Lane to be postmaster at Sherburn, Minn., in 
place of S. A. Lane. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Roy A. Westbrook to be postmaster at Duncan, Miss., in 
place of M. R. Catledge, resigned. 

Pink H. Morrison to be postmaster at Heidelberg, Miss., 
in place of P. H. Morrison. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 5, 1932. 

Eugene C. Montgomery to be postmaster at Hermanville, 
Miss., in place of M. D. Montgomery, deceased. 

William L. Jansen to be postmaster at Oxolona, Miss., in 
place of W. L. Jansen. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 23, 1932. 
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William H. Day to be postmaster at Belzoni, Miss., in 
place of Mary Norwood. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 11, 1932. 

John P. Edwards, jr., to be postmaster at Ocean Springs, 
Miss., in place of J. P. Edwards, removed. 

Leslie M. Harriman to be postmaster at Summit, Miss., in 
place of T. L. Cotten. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1931. 

John P. Bennett to be postmaster at Yazoo City, Miss., 
in place of S. W. Mott. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 23, 1930. 

MISSOURI 

Willard A. Shipman to be postmaster at Camdenton, Mo., 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Andrew L. Woods to be postmaster at Naylor, Mo., in place 
of A. L. Woods. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
29, 1931. 

Charles L. Webster to be postmaster at South St. Joseph, 
Mo., in place of Harry Korf. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 3, 1931. 

George C. Blackwell to be postmaster at Breckenridge, Mo., 
in place of G. C. Blackwell. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 10, 1932. 

Fred Fielder to be postmaster at Clarksville, Mo., in place 
of Fred Fielder. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1932. ‘ 

Hobart Lewis to be postmaster at Downing, Mo., in place 
of Hobart Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1932. 

Emma J. Lehman to be postmaster at Fortuna, Mo., in 
place of E. J. Lehman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 10, 1932. 

Maurice V. Smith to be postmaster at Laddonia, Mo., in 
place of M. V. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1932. 

George J. C. Wohlschlaeger to be postmaster at Affton, 
Mo., in place of G. J. C. Wohlschlaeger. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired December 10, 1932. 

Stella M. Mountjoy to be postmaster at Ashland, Mo. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Ida A. Sack to be postmaster at Bosworth, Mo., in place of 
I. A. Sack. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1932. 

A. B. Williams to be postmaster at Campbell, Mo., in place 
of A. B. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 10, 1932. 

Joseph C. Muellersman to be postmaster at Festus, Mo., in 
place of J. C. Muellersman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 10, 1932. 

Delphia Johnson to be postmaster at Jerico Springs, Mo., 
in place of Delphia Johnson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 17, 1932. 

Stephen C. Accola to be postmaster at La Grange, Mo., in 
place of S. C. Accola. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

Amos E. Jennings to be postmaster at Miami, Mo., in place 
of A. E. Jennings. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1932. 

Thomas M. Fowler to be postmaster at Nelson, Mo., in 
place of T. M. Fowler. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1932. 

Albert L. Brady to be postmaster at Oran, Mo., in place of 
A. L. Brady. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 
1932. 

Claude W. McKissack to be postmaster at Orrick, Mo., in 
place of V. N. Remley, resigned. 

J. Frank Wilson to be postmaster at Palmyra, Mo., in place 
of J. F. Wilson. Incumbent's commission expired December 
17, 1932. 

Lizzie A. Rademaker to be postmaster at Parma, Mo., in 
place of L. A. Rademaker. Incumbent's commission expircd 
December 20, 1932. 

Rhoda K. Ward to be postmaster at Patterson, Mo., in 
place of R. K. Ward. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 10, 1932. 
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- George R. Hendricks to be postmaster at Rutledge, Mo., in 
place of G. R. Hendricks. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1932. 


Merritt A. MeNeal to be postmaster at Watson, Mo., in 
place of B. G. Ozenbaugh, removed. 


MONTANA 


Helen F. Gibb to be postmaster at Belton, Mont. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

James D. St. John to be postmaster at Corvallis, Mont., in 
place of T. L. Morris, removed. 

Irene M. Grovom to be postmaster at Froid, Mont., in 
place of J. O. Dahl, deceased. 

Myrtle C. DeMers to be postmaster at Hot Springs, Mont., 
in place of M. C. DeMers. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

John H. Burns to be postmaster at Wolf Creek, Mont. Of- 
fice became presidential July 1, 1932. 

J. Clarence Manix to be postmaster at August, Mont., in 
place of J. C. Manix. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

Alice L. Cory to be postmaster at East Helena, Mont., in 
place of A. L. Cory. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1932. 

Charles E. June to be postmaster at Forsyth, Mont., in 
place of C. E. June. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

Lucile D. Knight to be postmaster at Twin Bridges, Mont., 
in place of L. D. Knight. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 14, 1932. 

I. Rollin T. Spaulding to be postmaster at Stevensville, 
Mont., in place of R. T. Spaulding. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 19, 1932. 

Albert J. Baggs to be postmaster at Troy, Mont., in place 
of J. B. Farris, removed. 


NEBRASKA 


George Beardsley to be postmaster at Clarks, Nebr., in 
place of George Beardsley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 14, 1931. 

Raymond L. Duncan to be postmaster at Fort Robinson, 
Nebr., in place of W. J. Allen, resigned. 

Frank P. Majors to be postmaster at Peru, Nebr., in place 
of H. W. Bedell, deceased. 

James H. Pile to be postmaster at Wayne, Nebr., in place 
of G. S. Mears, deceased. 

Jesse G. Fountain to be postmaster at Dunning, Nebr., in 
place of J. G. Fountain. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1932. 

Maude Pontius to be postmaster at Harrison, Nebr., in 
place of Maude Pontius. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

George W. Whitehead to be postmaster at Mason City, 
Nebr., in place of G. W. Whitehead. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired December 20, 1932. s 

Walter I. Farnham to be postmaster at Merna, Nebr., in 
place of W. I. Farnham. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

Henry D. Grady to be postmaster at O'Neill, Nebr., in 
place of H. D. Grady. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

Charles E. Waite to be postmaster at Whitman, Nebr., in 
place of C. E. Waite. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1932. 

George E. Hammer to be postmaster at Lexington, Nebr., 
in place of Frederick Nielsen. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 9, 1931. 

Oscar L. Reed to be postmaster at Page, Nebr., in place of 
O. L. Reed. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1932. 

NEVADA 


Annie J. Christensen to be postmaster at Fernley, Nev. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 

Anna S. Michal to be postmaster at Round Mountain, Nev. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Edna C. Mason to be postmaster at Tamworth, N. H. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

George H. Rolfe to be postmaster at Concord, N. H., in 
place of W. R. Heath, deceased. 

Hugh C. Young to be postmaster at Sunapee, N. H., in 
place of H. C. Young. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1932. 

NEW JERSEY 


Robert E. Torrance to be postmaster at Arlington, N. J., 
in place of R. E. Torrance. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1932. 

Florence N. Watson to be postmaster at Edgewater Park, 
N. J. Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Sadie V. Higgins to be postmaster at Kingston, N. J. Of- 
fice became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Agnes Despreaux to be postmaster.at Middletown, N. J. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Anne W. Campbell to be postmaster at Tabor, N. J. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Raymond T. Scudder to be postmaster at West Trenton, 
N. J. Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Ralph E. Liddle to be postmaster at Fords, N. J., in place 
of R. E. Liddle. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1932. 

Alice L. Hassey to be postmaster at Iselin, N. J., in place 
of A. L. Hassey. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13. 1932. 

Marie M. Giroud to be postmaster at Sewaren, N. J., in 
place of M. M. Giroud. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1932. 

Irwin D. Harris to be postmaster at Union, N. J., in place 
of I. D. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1932. 

Stanley C. Potter to be postmaster at Woodbridge, N. J., 
in place of S. C. Potter. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

William M. Matthews to be postmaster at Berlin, N. J., 
in place of W. M. Matthews. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired May 2, 1932. 

Vivian O. Walters to be postmaster at Franklin, N. J., in 
place of V. O. Walters. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Walter H. Craig to be postmaster at Gloucester City, N. J., 
in place of A. C. Powell, deceased. 

Frank H. Burgher to be postmaster at Hamburg, N. J., in 
place of F. H. Burgher. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 2, 1932. 

Harvey S. Stanwood to be postmaster at Island Heights, 
N. J., in place of A. A. Ayres, resigned. 

Margaret R. Opdyke to be postmaster at Keansburg, N. J., 
in place of H. T. Ackerman, deceased. . 

Berta Baker to be postmaster at Leonardo, N. J., in place 
of Berta Backer. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1932. 

John E. Macllwain to be postmaster at Magnolia, N. J., in 
place of J. E. MacIlwain. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 14, 1932. 

Walter G. Barber to be postmaster at Millville, N. J., in 
place of W. G. Barber. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1932. 

Margarethe Grund to be postmaster at New Milford, N. J., 
in place of Margarethe Grund. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 28, 1932. 

Robert J. Stell to be postmaster at Pompton Plains, N. J., 
in place of R. J. Stell. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1932. 

Harry W. Mutchler to be postmaster at Rockaway, N. J., in 
place of H. W. Mutchler. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1932. 

William E. Guthrie to be postmaster at West Englewood, 
N. J., in place of C. G. Hanks. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 2, 1932. 


1933 


NEW MEXICO 
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H. Greeley Brown to be postmaster at Otego, N. Y., in place 


James R. Roberts to be postmaster at Elida, N. Mex., in| of H. G. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired December 


place of J. R. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1932. 

George H. Disinger to be postmaster at Hillsboro, N. Mex. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Charles C. Lee to be postmaster at Las Cruces, N. Mex., 
in place of C. C. Lee. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 10, 1930. 

H. Emory Davis to be postmaster at Los Lunas, N. Mex., 
in place of H. E. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1930. 

Selah C. Hoy to be postmaster at East Vaughn, N. Mex., 
in place of Ona Tudor. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 28, 1931. 

Joseph R. Foss to be postmaster at Magdalena, N. Mex., 
in place of J. A. Houghton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 15, 1931. 

Elmer R. Brasher to be postmaster at Santa Rosa, N. 
Mex., in place of C. C. Sanchez. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 24, 1931. 

David W. Patton to be postmaster at Tatum, N. Mex. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 

Timothy B. Baca to be postmaster at Belen, N. Mex., in 
place of T. B. Baca. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1931. 

Clarence J. Dunshee to be postmaster at Des Moines, N. 
Mex., in place of Guy Miner, deceased. 

Earl Douglass to be postmaster at Farmington, N. Mex., 
in place of Earl Douglass. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1932. 

Bert C. Wright to be postmaster at Fort Sumner, N. Mex., 
in place of B. C. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 15, 1931. 

Perry E. Coon to be postmaster at Gallup, N. Mex., in 
place of P. E. Coon. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1929. 

Ernest U. Scott to be postmaster at Grenville, N. Mex., in 
place of E. U. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1930. 

John H. York to be postmaster at Las Vegas, N. Mex., in 
place of J. H. York. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 12, 1932. 

NEW YORK 


Medose J. Robert to be postmaster at Au Sable Forks, 
N. V., in place of M. J. Robert. Incumbent's commission 
expired December 12, 1932. 

John J. Navins to be postmaster at Barrytown, N. Y. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Ruth B. Poor to be postmaster at Belleville, N. Y. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

George W. Sawyer to be postmaster at Callicoon, N. Y., 
in place of Adam Metzger, resigned. 

Elihu R. Church to be postmaster at Canandaigua, N. Y., 
in place of William Tracey, deceased. 

Edwin E. White to be postmaster at Chauncey, N. Y. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Henry A. Van Eenwky to be postmaster at East William- 
son, N. Y. Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Minnie M. Wilson to be postmaster at Gorham, N. Y. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Wilfred L. Coe to be postmaster at Hastings, N. Y. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Louis S. Warren to be postmaster at Hopewell Junction, 
N. Y., in place of H. V. Mulford, resigned. 

Mae Belle Rozelle to be postmaster at La Fayette, N. Y. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Waldron R. Hulst to be postmaster at Lagrangeville, N. Y. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Marion S. Birdlebough to be postmaster at Marathon, 
N. Y., in place of L. B. Morehouse. Incumbent’s commission 
expired May 14, 1932. 

Rachel H. Yocom to be postmaster at Montrose, N. Y. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Arthur E. Premm to be postmaster at Oakdale Station, 
N. Y. Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 


12, 1932. 

Albert Pinfold to be postmaster at Point Pleasant, N. Y., in 
place of Albert Pinfold: Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

Walter H. Boyea to be postmaster at Sunmount, N. Y., in 
place of W. L. Bouchard, removed. 

Anna M. Ball to be postmaster at Berkshire, N. Y., in 
place of A. M. Ball. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

Ormond M. Berrington to be postmaster at Clinton Cor- 
ners, N. Y., in place of O. M. Berrington. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired December 12, 1932. 

Jay F. Knapp to be postmaster at Great Bend, N. Y., in 
place of M. J. Pfister. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 26, 1932. 

Roy M. Hackett to be postmaster at Hornell, N. V., in 
place of R. M. Hackett. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Edwin W. Cushman to be postmaster at Keuka Park, N. Y., 
in place of E. W. Cushman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 20, 1932. 

Felix Norman to be postmaster at Piercefield, N. Y. in 
place of L. J. Desjardins, deceased. 

Eleanor C. Griffing to be postmaster at Shelter Island, 
N. Y., in place of E. C. Griffing. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 20, 1932. 

Frederick W. Ravekes to be postmaster at Ardsley on Hud- 
son, N. Y., in place of F. W. Ravekes. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired December 12, 1932. 

Leslie E. Daniels to be postmaster at Chaumont, N. Y., 
in place of L. E. Daniels. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Guy Shook to be postmaster at Claverack, N. Y., in place 
of Guy Shook. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1932. 

Jay E. Swartwout to be postmaster at Clayton, N. Y., in 
place of J. E. Swartwout. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

May A. Griffin to be postmaster at Dryden, N. Y., in place 
of M. A. Griffin. Incumbent's commission expired December 
12, 1932. 

Richard J. Higgins to be postmaster at East Rockaway, 
N. Y., in place of R. J. Higgins. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 20, 1932. 

Irving S. Sears to be postmaster at Hamilton, N. Y., in 
place of I. S. Sears. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 8, 1932. 

William E. Rogers to be postmaster at Harmon-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., in place of W. E. Rogers. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired December 12, 1932. 

Charles E. Hardy to be postmaster at Hudson, N. Y. in 
place of C. E. Hardy. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Floyd A. Clayton to be postmaster at Ilion, N. Y., in place 
of C. R. Chismore. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
18, 1932. 

Charles F. Brandt to be postmaster at Liverpool, N. Y., in 
place of C. F. Brandt. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Harmon A. Ranous to be postmaster at Minetto, N. Y., 
in place of H. A. Ranous. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Perry Deyo to be postmaster at New Paltz, N. Y., in place 
of Perry Deyo. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1932. 

King W. Drury to be postmaster at North Bangor, N. V., 
in place of F. W. McKenzie, deceased. 

Albert N. Cobb to be postmaster at Norwich, N. Y., in 
place of A. N. Cobb. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 8, 1932. 

Chris Fox to be postmaster at St. Johnsville, N. Y., in place 
of Chris Fox. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1932. 
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Edward A. Cronauer to be postmaster at Skaneateles Falls, 
N. V., in place of E. A. Cronauer. Incumbent's commission 
expired December 12, 1932. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Charles W. Keeter to be postmaster at Rutherfordton, 
N. C., in place of J. H. Williams, removed. 

Lossing L. Wren to be postmaster at Siler City, N. C., in 
place of R. H. Dixon, deceased. 

Samuel B. Richardson to be postmaster at Southern Pines, 
N. C., in place of J. N. Powell, deceased. 

Thomas A. Kennedy to be postmaster at Troutmans, N. C., 
in place of T. A. Kennedy. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 16, 1932. 

Cloyd A. Potts to be postmaster at Davidson, N. C., in 
place of J. L. Sloan, deceased. 

Sue M. Vick to be postmaster at Bailey, N. C., in place of 
S. M. Vick. Incumbent’s commission expired May 16, 1932. 

Ella N. Painter to be postmaster at Cullowhee, N. C., in 
place of E. N. Painter. Incumbents’ commission expired 
Dec. 20, 1932. : 
NORTH DAKOTA 


James E. Galehouse to be postmaster at Carrington, 
N. Dak., in place of J. E. Galehouse. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired February 11, 1931. 

Albert G. Tverberg to be postmaster at Grafton, N. Dak., 
in place of V. A. Tallackson, resigned. 

Thomas G. Kellington to be postmaster at New Rockford, 
N. Dak., in place of T. G. Kellington. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired April 23, 1932. 

James Zelenka to be postmaster at Solen, N. Dak. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Erick Myhre to be postmaster at Hampden, N. Dak., in 
place of Erick Myhre. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

Lena L. Hintz to be postmaster at Dunn Center, N. Dak. 
in place of L. L. Hintz. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 10, 1932. 

Henry G. Stenson to be postmaster at Fort Totten, N. Dak., 
in place of H. G. Stenson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 10, 1932. 

Karl E. Fischer to be postmaster at Hague, N. Dak., in 
place of K. E. Fischer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

John E. Nelson to be postmaster at Litchville, N. Dak., in 
place of J. E. Nelson. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 12, 1932. 

Julius O. Foley to be postmaster at Wyndmere, N. Dak., 
in place of Arnold Lien. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1931. 

OHIO 

Ralph I. Somerville to be postmaster at Adena, Ohio, in 
place of E. H. Somerville, deceased. 

Janet E. Boster to be postmaster at Chesapeake, Ohio, in 
place of J. E. Boster. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 15, 1931. 

Elvah E. Unger to be postmaster at Gettysburg, Ohio, in 
place of E. E. Unger. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 7, 1932. 

Veeda F. Stevens to be postmaster at Holloway, Ohio, in 
place of V. F. Stevens. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1932. 

Ralph B. Dragoo to be postmaster at Manchester, Ohio, in 
place of L. K. Carroll. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1931. 

Ruth Morgan to be postmaster at Miamitown, Ohio. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Albert A. Sticksel to be postmaster at Newtown, Ohio, in 
place of A. A. Sticksel. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Worth D. Westenbarger to be postmaster at Wadsworth, 
Ohio, in place of W. D. Westenbarger. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired December 7, 1932. 

Alan R. Branson to be postmaster at Wellington, Ohio, in 
place of A. R. Branson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 7, 1932. 
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George H. Scheetz to be postmaster at Bridgeport, Ohio, 
in place of G. H. Sheetz, Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

William C. Parks to be postmaster at Cadiz, Ohio, in place 
of W. C. Parks. Incumbent's commission expired December 
18, 1932. 

Melroy C. Johns to be postmaster at Caldwell, Ohio, in 
place of M. C. Johns. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
10, 1932. 

William H. Fellmeth to be postmaster at Canal Fulton, 
Ohio, in place of W. H. Fellmeth. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 8, 1932. 

Joseph A. Link to be postmaster at Carthagena, Ohio, in 
place of J. A. Link. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 7, 1932. 

George P. Foresman to be postmaster at Circleville, Ohio, 
in place of G. P. Foresman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 14, 1932. 

Guy G. Patchen to be postmaster at Columbiana, Ohio, in 
place of G. G. Patchen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1932. 

James R. Geren to be postmaster at Columbus, Ohio, in 
place of J. R. Geren. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 7, 1932. g 

John T. Wood to be postmaster at East Liverpool, Ohio, in 
place of J. T. Wood. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

Jennie Fickes to be postmaster at Empire, Ohio, in place 
of Jennie Fickes. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1932. 

Harry R. Hurn to be postmaster at Gallipolis, Ohio, in 
place of H. R. Hurn. Incumbent's commission expired May 
16, 1932. 

Gertrude E. Lawson to be postmaster at Irondale, Ohio, 
in place of G. E. Lawson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1932. 

Bayard F. Thompson to be postmaster at Jewett, Ohio, in 
place of B. F. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Franklin S. Neuhardt to be postmaster at Lewisville, Ohio, 
in place of F. S. Neuhardt. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 7, 1932. 

Ross E. Powell to be postmaster at Middleport, Ohio, in 
place of R. E. Powell. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 7, 1932. 

John M. McConnell to be postmaster at Mingo Junction, 
Ohio, in place of J. M. McConnell. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 20, 1932. 

Charles E. Phillips to be postmaster at Moscow, Ohio, in 
place of C. E. Phillips. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 7, 1932. 

Raymond R. Wilson to be postmaster at New Concord, 
Ohio, in place of W. C. Trace, removed. 

Elmer E. Folk to be postmaster at Northfield, Ohio. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

George L. France to be postmaster at Powell, Ohio, in 
place of G. L. France. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 7, 1932. 

Perry A. Dickey to be postmaster at Rogers, Ohio, in place 
of P. A. Dickey. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1932. 

Frank J. Eckstein to be postmaster at Salem, Ohio, in 
place of F. J. Eckstein. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1932. 

George F. Barto to be postmaster at State Soldiers’ Home, 
Ohio, in place of G. F. Barto. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 27, 1932. 

Wellington T. Huntsman to be postmaster at Toledo, Ohio, 
in place of W. T. Huntsman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 20, 1932. 

Ora M. Elliott to be postmaster at Twinsburg, Ohio, in 
place of O. M. Elliott. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 7, 1932. 

Glenn B. Rodgers to be postmaster at Washington C. H., 
Ohio, in place of G. B. Rodgers. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 8, 1932. 


1933 


Stanley S. Sproul to be postmaster at Waynesfield, Ohio, 
in place of J. Q. Sanders, resigned. 

Clarence S. Frazer to be postmaster at Xenia, Ohio, in 
place of C. S. Frazer. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 9, 1933. 

Maurice M. Murray to be postmaster at Bluffton, Ohio, in 
place of M. M. Murray. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Edwin Seedhouse to be postmaster at Doylestown, Ohio, 
in place of Edwin Seedhouse. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 20, 1932. 

Ensign C. Newby to be postmaster at Eaton, Ohio, in place 
of E. C. Newby. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
7, 1932. 

John C. Brown to be postmaster at Farmersville, Ohio. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1931. 

M. Frances Dunham to be postmaster at Fayetteville, 
Ohio, in place of M. F. Dunham. Incumbent's commission 
expired December 11, 1932. 

Bertram A. Bell to be postmaster at Genoa, Ohio, in place 
of B. A. Bell. Incumbent’s commission expired December 7, 
1932. 

Elizabeth F. Kelley to be postmaster at North Olmsted, 
Ohio, in place of E. F, Kelley. Incumbent's commission 
expired December 13, 1932. 

Rossiter S. Williams to be postmaster at Oak Hill, Ohio, 
in place of R. S. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1931. 

Horace G. Randall to be postmaster at Sylvania, Ohio, in 
place of H. G. Randall. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 14, 1932. 

Rhody E. Campbell to be postmaster at Toronto, Ohio, in 
place of R. E. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1933. 

Arthur C. Oberlitner to be postmaster at Whitehouse, 
Ohio, in place of A. C. Oberlitner. Incumbent's commission 
expired December 7, 1932. 


OKLAHOMA 


Frank O. Parker to be postmaster at Cement, Okla., in 
place of F. O. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. $ 

Anna H. Figley to be postmaster at Hastings, Okla., in 
place of A. H. Figley. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1932. 

Robert B. Morford to be postmaster at Lawton, Okla., in 
place of R. B. Morford. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 10, 1931. 

Katherine Anderson to be postmaster at Ninnekah, Okla., 
in place of Katherine Anderson. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 13, 1932. 

Louis C. Brown to be postmaster at Sasakwa, Okla., in 
place of D. G. Wood, removed. 

Donald F. Bredbeck to be postmaster at Southard, Okla., 
in place of D. F. Bredbeck. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

James M. Adkison to be postmaster at Tulsa, Okla., in 
place of J. M. Adkison. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 15, 1931. 

John J. Gayman to be postmaster at Chandler, Okla., in 
place of J. J, Gayman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

William Carson to be postmaster at Lone Wolf, Okla., in 
place of William Carson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Clifton J. Owens to be postmaster at Mill Creek, Okla., in 
place of C. J. Owens. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 12, 1932. 

Elmer A. Plunkett to be postmaster at Porum, Okla., in 
place of E. A. Plunkett. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

Donald H. McMasters to be postmaster at Sapulpa, Okla., 
in place of W. R. Casteel, deceased. 

Fred Ribelin to be postmaster at Shattuck, Okla., in place 
of J. R. Cartwright, removed. 
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Powell C. Singleton to be postmaster at Webbers Falls, 
Okla., in place of P. C. Singleton. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 12, 1932. 

Joseph Beasley, jr., to be postmaster at Bowlegs, Okla., in 
place of Joseph Beasley, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Walter C. Campbell to be postmaster at Carnegie, Okla., in 
place of W. C. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Earl C. Moore to be postmaster at Forgan, Okla., in place 
of E. C. Moore, Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1932. 

Benjamin F, Rarick to be postmaster at Guymon, Okla., in 
place of B. F. Rarick. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 14, 1932. 

David D. Hessel to be postmaster at Hitchcock, Okla., in 
place of R. E. Bain, removed. 

Ira G. Engle to be postmaster at Leedey, Okla. in place 
of B. A. Hawley, deceased. 

John R. O'Connell to be postmaster at Willow, Okla., in 
place of J. R. O’Connell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1932. 

OREGON 

Sadie B. Jones to be postmaster at Oakridge, Oreg., in 
place of S. B. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 8, 1932. 

Mary E. Grieve to be postmaster at Prospect, Oreg. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Birdelle B. Sticha to be postmaster at Scio, Oreg., in place 
of J. S. Sticha, deceased. 

Walter C. Grim to be postmaster at Aurora, Oreg., in place 
of Diana Snyder. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1932. 

George C. Peterson to be postmaster at Bay City, Oreg., in 
place of G. C. Peterson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Amy L. Morand to be postmaster at Boring, Oreg., in place 
of A. L. Morand. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 8, 1932. 

Howard C. Getz to be postmaster at Coquille, Oreg., in 
place of H. C. Getz. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1932. 

Elbert Smith to be postmaster at Cottage Grove, Oreg., in 
place of Elbert Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1932. 

Frederick D. Gardner to be postmaster at Forest Grove, 
Oreg., in place of F. D. Gardner. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 13, 1932. 

J. Clyde Martin to be postmaster at Grants Pass, Oreg., in 
place of J. C. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1932. : 

Gaylord G. Godfrey to be postmaster at Independence, 
Oreg., in place of G. G. Godfrey. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 13, 1932. 

Oscar I. Chenoweth to be postmaster at McMinnville, 
Oreg., in place of T. J. Warren, resigned. 

Otis A. Wolverton to be postmaster at Monmouth, Oreg., 
in place of O. A. Wolverton. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 4, 1932. 

Erle N. Hurd to be postmaster at Seaside, Oreg., in place 
of E. N. Hurd. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
8, 1932. 

Willis E. Everson to be postmaster at Waldport, Oreg., in 
place of W. E. Everson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

Eva M. Stewart to be postmaster at Westfir, Oreg., in place 
of E. M. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 8, 1932. 

Mary F. Melvin to be postmaster at West Linn, Oreg., in 
place of M. F. Melvin. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 8, 1932. 

Arthur W. Hodgman to be postmaster at Westport, Oreg., 
in place of A. W. Hodgman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 8, 1932. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


John 8. Griffiths: to-be postmaster at Brownsville, Pa., in 
place of W. B. Edmiston. Incumbent’s: commission expired 
January 18, 1932. 

Stanley C. Croop to be postmaster: ab unlock Creek, Pa. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 
- Robert H. Wilson to be postmaster at Littlestown, Pa., in 


place of R. H. Wilson. Incumbent's commission expired 


May 10, 1932. 
James B. Flounders to be postmaster at Media, Pa., in 


place of J. B. Flounders. Incumbent's commission expired Í 


January 10, 1932. 


John W. Clouse to be postmaster at Moscow, Pa., in place Í 


of J. W. Clouse. Incumbent's commission expired January 
13, 1932. 

Harvey A. Loser: to be postinaster- at Progress, Pa. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Sarah J. Graham to be postmaster at Se Pa., 
in place of D. M. Graham, deceased. 

Rose C. Pierson to be postmaster at Villa Maria, Pa. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Park M. Skelton to be postmaster at Edinboro, Pa., i 
place of R. F. Austin, removed. 

- George’ M. Miller to be postmaster at Friedens, Pa., in 
place of G. M. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1932. 

Clarence R. Baker to be postmaster at Hollsopple, Pa., in 
place of C. R. Baker. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1932. 

Donald A. Whoolery to be postmaster at Smithfield, Pa., 
in place of D. A. Whoolery. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 19, 1932. 

Bessie Havlichek to be postmaster at Smock, Pa., in place 
of Bessie Havlichek. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 19, 1932. 

Herbert O. Hornbake to be postmaster at South Browns- 
ville, Pa:, in place of H. O. Hornbake. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired December 20, 1932. 

Eli H. Shockey to be postmaster at Stoyestown, Pa., in 
place of E. H. Shockey. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 18, 1932. 

Howard L. Orr to be postmaster at Tyrone, Pa., in place 
of H. L. Orr. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1932. 

Charles R. Michener to be postmaster at Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa., in place of W. G. Minster, resigned. 
` Frances S. Bender to be postmaster at Canadensis, Pa., 
in place of I. E. Megargel. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1932. 

Clement A. Grieff to be postmaster at Carrolltown, Pa., 
in place of C. A. Grieff. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 18, 1932. 

John F. Parrish to be postmaster at Cresson, Pa., in place 
of J. F. Parrish. Incumbent’s ccmmission expired December 
18, 1932. 

Sara A. Conrath to be postmaster at Dixonville, Pa., in 
place of S. A. Conrath. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1932. 

William W. Weise to be postmaster at Donora, Pa., in 
place of W. W. Weise. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 19, 1932. 

Luther J. Lukehart to be postmaster at Du Bois, Pa.,-in 
place of L. J. Lukehart. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 11, 1932. 

Mary G. Bowser to be postmaster at Knox, Pa., in place of 
G. H. Mull, removed. 

_ Ralph B. McCord to be postmaster at North East, Pa., in 
place of R. B. McCord. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 26, 1933. 

_ Jennett W. Todd to be postmaster at New Sheffield, Pa. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Clarence S. Sutton to be postmaster at Renfrew, Pa., in 
place of T. J. Kennedy. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 16, 1932. 
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Charles D. Gramling to be postmaster at South Fork, Pa., 
in place of C. D. Gramling. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired December 18, 1932. 


PUERTO RICO 


_ Concepcion Torrens de Arrillaga to be postmaster at 
Anasco, P, R. Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Antonio Molina to be postmaster at Juncos, P. R., in place 
of A. G. Molina, deceased. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Katharine Mulligan to be postmaster at Wickford, Roi 
in place of L, J: Ward, removed. 

William F. Caswell to be postmaster at Jamestown, R. I., 
in place of W. F. Caswell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

John J. McCabe to be postmaster at Pontiac, R. I., in place 
of J. J. McCabe. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
11, 1932. 

Henry Schwab to be postmaster at Washington, R. L., in 
place of Henry Schwab. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1932. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Belle G. Gaston to be postmaster at Aiken, 8. C., in place 

of E. E. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired April 5. 
1932. 

Grace H. Brown to be postmaster at Edgewold, S. C. Of- 
fice became presidential July 1, 1932. : 

Jesse J. Glass to be postmaster at Pacolet Mills, S. C., m 
place of J. J. Glass. Incumbent's commission expired May 
7, 1932. 

Robert C. Blackwell to be postmaster at Lork, S. C., in 
place of G. H. Hart, resigned. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Karl E. Zutz ta be postmaster at Burke, S. Dak., in place 
of K. T. Kallander, resigned. 

Philip S. Feldmeyer to be postmaster at Garden City, 
S. Dak., in place of P. S. Feldmeyer. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired May 10, 1932. 

Henry O. Ramynke to be postmaster at Toronto, S. Dak., 
in place of H. O. Ramynke. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired December 12, 1932. 

John Harms to be postmaster at Bonesteel, S. Dak., in 
place of John Harms. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Earl F. Vandenburg to be postmaster at Conde, S. Dak., in 
place of E. F. Vandenburg. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Norman Lockwood to be postmaster at Doland, S. Dak., in 
place of Norman Lockwood. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 20, 1932: 

George O. King to be postmaster at Faith, S. Dak., in place 
of A. J. McCormack. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 21, 1932. 

Alton E. Lewis to be postmaster at Henry, S. Dak., in. 
place of A. E. Lewis. Incumbent's commission expired May 
26, 1932. 

Fred W. Hink to be postmaster at Raymond, S. Dak., in 
place of F. W. Hink. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 12, 1932. 

Hugh H. Gardner to be postmaster at Ree Heights, S. 
Dak., in-place of H. H. Gardner. Incumbent’s commission 
expired May 10, 1932. 

Charles A. Kostel to be postmaster at Tabor, S. Dak., in 
place of J. J. Kostel, jr., resigned. 

Ezra J. F, Lamkee to be postmaster at Avon, S. Dak., in 
place of E. J. F. Lamkee. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

Harold F. Brewer to be postmaster at Camp Crook, S. Dak., 
in place of H. F. Brewer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

Loretta M. Stromme to be postmaster at Garretson, 
S. Dak., in place of L. M. Stromme. - Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired December 12, 1932. 


1933 


Oscar D. Hansen to be postmaster at Irene, S. Dak., in 
place of O. D. Hansen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

TENNESSEE 

Anthony R. Atkerson to be postmaster at Columbia, Tenn., 
in place of A. R. Atkerson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired May 26, 1932. 

Gussie Gobelet to be postmaster at Linden, Tenn., in place 
of Eva Shelton. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
4, 1932. 

Belle Whittenburg to be postmaster at Ooltewah, Tenn., 
in place of Belle Whittenburg. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired May 19, 1932. 

Jesse L. Hope to be postmaster at Lenoir City, Tenn., in 
place of J. L. Hope. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

John L. Law to be postmaster at Maryville, Tenn., in place 
of J. L. Law. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
12, 1932. 

Hattie B. Simpson to be postmaster at Petros, Tenn., in 
place of H. B. Simpson. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

TEXAS 


Charles F. Palm to be postmaster at Carrizo Springs, Tex., 
in place of C. F. Palm. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 12, 1932. 

Corban J. Lewis to be postmaster at Eddy, Tex., in place 
of C. J. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired March 21, 
1932, 

Annie L. Doss to be postmaster at Highlands, Tex. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

William M. Weaver to be postmaster at Idalou, Tex., in 
place of M. L. Carr, resigned. 

John L. Vaughan to be postmaster at Lubbock, Tex., in 
place of J. L. Vaughan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Beatrice L. Paquette to be postmaster at Skellytown, Tex., 
in place of B. L. Paquette. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 7, 1932. 

Owen L. Bybee to be postmaster at Childress, Tex., in 
Place of McDougal Bybee, removed. 

Pennie S. Langen to be postmaster at Premont, Tex., in 
place of P. S. Langen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 7, 1932. 

Guy G. Goodridge to be postmaster at Robstown, Tex., in 
place of G. G. Goodridge. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 7, 1932. 

Manton M. Earnheart to be postmaster at Trenton, Tex., 
in place of M. B. Earnheart, deceased. 

Walter A. Hausman to be postmaster at Bay City, Tex., in 
place of C. J. Steves, removed. 

Hudson L. Bohannon to be postmaster at Big Spring, Tex., 
in place of E, E. Fahrenkamp. Incumbent’s commission 
expired May 25, 1932. 

James C. Stratton to be postmaster at Blum, Tex., in place 
of J. M. Stratton. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 18, 1932. 

Ralph B. Martin to be postmaster at Camden, Tex., in 
place of R. B. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Lester Gunst to be postmaster at Corpus Christi, Tex., in 
place of Gilbert McGloin. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 29, 1932. 

Spencer M. Monzingo to be postmaster at Crockett, Tex., 
in place of W. T. Cutler. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1931, 

Alphonse Boog to be postmaster at D’Hanis, Tex., in place 
of Alphonse Boog. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 18, 1932. 

John D. Fatheree to be postmaster at Hebbronville, Tex., in 
place of E. H. Briscoe. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 21, 1932. 

William I. Witherspoon to be postmaster at McAllen, Tex., 
in place of W. I. Witherspoon. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 18, 1932. 
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Thomas L. Spoonts to be postmaster at Megargel, Tex., in 
place of C. C. White. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
12, 1932. 

Imogen H. Garvin to be postmaster at Navasota, Tex., in 
place of I. H. Garvin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Millard H. Edwards to be postmaster at Nixon, Tex., in 
place of M. H. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Lydia Teller to be postmaster at Orange Grove, Tex., in 
place of Lydia Teller. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1932. 

Leroy W. Williamson to be postmaster at Plainview, Tex., 
in place of F. L. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 11, 1931. 

Casimiro P. Alvarez to be postmaster at Riogrande, Tex., 
in place of C. P. Alvarez. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1932. 

Charles F. Boettcher to be postmaster at Weimar, Tex., in 
place of C. F. Boettcher. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1932. 

UTAH 

Nell L. Abbott to be postmaster at Fort Douglas, Utah, in 
place of N. L. Abbott. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Paul G. Johnson to be postmaster at Grantsville, Utah, in 
place of P. G. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

David T. Lewis to be postmaster at Spanish Fork, Utah, in 
place of D. T. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

VERMONT 

Kenneth A, Tudhope to be postmaster at North Hero, Vt., 
in place of J. T. Tudhope, resigned. 

Theodore A. Sheldon to be postmaster at Rupert, Vt., in 
place of E. R. Sheldon, deceased. 

Hiram E. Rowe to be postmaster at Barnet, Vt., in place of 
H. E. Rowe. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 
1932. 

Donald J. Wilson to be postmaster at Bristol, Vt., in place 
of D. J. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1932. 

William H. C. Whitcomb to be postmaster at Forest Dale, 
Vt., in place of W. H. C. Whitcomb. Incumbent's commis- 
sion expired December 20, 1932. 

Ernest W. Gates to be postmaster at Morrisville, Vt., in 
place of E. W. Gates. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1932. 

Avery G. Smith to be postmaster at St. Albans, Vt., in 
place of A. G. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1932. 

Archie S. Haven to be postmaster at Vergennes, Vt., in 
place of A. S. Haven. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1932. 

Kenneth A. Foster to be postmaster at Wolcott, Vt., in 
place of K. A. Foster. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

VIRGINIA 


Audrey M. Snodgrass to be postmaster at Meadowview, 
Va., in place of A. M. Snodgrass. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 12, 1932. . 

Mary B. Wickes to be postmaster at New Market, Va., in 
place of M. B. Wickes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 13, 1930. 

James L. Humbert to be postmaster at Charlottesville, 
Va., in place of J. L. Humbert. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 20, 1932. 

Richard L. Griffith to be postmaster at Hague, Va., in 
place of R. L. Griffith. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 


WASHINGTON 
Winifred L. Mayner to be postmaster at Bryn Mawr, 
Wash. Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 


John Maloney, jr., to be postmaster at Skykomish, Wash., 
in place of L. P. McIntyre, removed. 
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William C. Hubbard to be postmaster at Klickitat, Wash., 
in place of W. C. Hubbard. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 20, 1932, 

Edward V. Pressentin to be postmaster at Rockport, 
Wash., in place of E. V. Pressentin. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired December 10, 1932. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Arthur Sayers to be postmaster at Bartley, W. Va. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Joshua G. Mayfield to be postmaster at New Martinsville, 
W. Va., in place of L. V. McIntire. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 9, 1932. 

Lanta R. Hamric to be postmaster at Clendenin, W. Va., 
in place of M. D. Dye, deceased. 

S. Roy Johnston to be postmaster at Hollidays Cove, 
W. Va., in place of J. A. Ferguson, removed. 

Pearl L. Hughes to be postmaster at Keystone, W. Va., in 
place of P. L. Hughes. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

Merlin P. Perry to be postmaster at Man, W. Va., in place 
of Raymond Walls, removed. 

Melvin W. Combs to be postmaster at Northfork, W. Va., 
in place of M. W. Combs. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 10, 1932. 

Joseph N. Forman to be postmaster at Philippi, W. Va., 
in place of T. C. Scott, resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

Addison F. Merrill to be postmaster at Alma Center, Wis., 
in place of L. H. Nolop. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 14, 1931. 

Elmer B. Arentsen to be postmaster at Aniwa, Wis. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Dean F. Pope to be postmaster at Arena, Wis., in place 
of D. D. Shea, deceased. 

Francis E. Johnson to be postmaster at Brantwood, Wis., 
in place of Elmer Carlson, removed. 

Willard S. Green to be postmaster at Middleton, Wis., in 
place of L. G. Clark, deceased. 

Wallace M. Comstock to be postmaster at Oconto, Wis., 
in place of W. M. Comstock. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired May 21, 1930. 

David C. Pinkerton to be postmaster at Oshkosh, Wis., in 
place of E. P. G. Schlerf, removed. 

Charles L. Calkins to be postmaster at Rhinelander, Wis., 
in place of C. L. Calkins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 17, 1932. 

William C. Whittingham to be postmaster at Arpin, Wis., 
in place of H. F. Roehrig, deceased. 

Charles C. Randolph to be postmaster at East Troy, Wis., 
in place of H. B. Linde, removed. 

Grover L. Morgan to be postmaster at Oneida, Wis., in 
place of P. D. Harris, resigned. 

George T. Classon to be postmaster at Weyauwega, Wis., 
in place of G. T. Classon, Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1931. 

WYOMING 

John A. Larson to be postmaster at Cokeville, Wyo., in 
place of A. J. Schils, deceased. 

Alma M. West to be postmaster at Medicine Bow, Wyo., in 
place of A. M. West, Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 8, 1932. 

Executive nominations received by the Senate Tuesday, 
January 3, 1933 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
CHAPLAIN 
To be chaplain with the rank of first lieutenant 

First Lieut. William John Walsh, Chaplains’ Reserve, with 
rank from December 21, 1932. 

PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


CHAPLAIN 
To. be chaplain with the rank of major 


Chaplain Willis Timmons Howard (captain), United States 
Army, from December 25, 1932. 
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APPOINTMENTS IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS OF THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICER 
To be brigadier general, reserve 
Brig. Gen. Trelawney Eston Marchant, South Carolina 
National Guard, from December 23, 1932. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Culver M. Hillis to be postmaster at Athens, Ala., in place 
of C. M. Hillis. Incumbent’s commission expires January 26, 
1933. 

Joseph S. Mathis to be postmaster at Atmore, Ala., in 
place of J. S. Mathis. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 26, 1933. 

James C. Crim to be postmaster at Siluria, Ala., in place 
of J. C. Crim. Incumbent’s commission expires January 29, 
1933. 

ARKANSAS 


John A. Borgman to be postmaster at Jonesboro, Ark., in 
place of J. A. Borgman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1932. 

CALIFORNIA 


Allen G. Thurman to be postmaster at Colfax, Calif., in 
place of A. G. Thurman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

Otto R. Benedict to be postmaster at Huntington Park, 
Calif., in place of W. L. Cleveland, deceased. 

Gladys B. Evans to be postmaster at Knights Landing, 
Calif., in place of G. B. Evans. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 9, 1933. 

Bessie I, Metcalf to be postmaster at La Canada, Calif., 
in place of B. I. Metcalf. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1932. 

Morris E. Crane to be postmaster at Pine Knot, Calif., in 
place of M. E. Crane. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 5, 1933. 

Ora A. Woods to be postmaster at Winters, Calif., in place 
of O. A. Woods. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
29, 1933. 

COLORADO 

Walter M. Hoffman to be postmaster at Genoa, Colo., in 
place of E. P. Owen, deceased. 

Lloyd L. Brown to be postmaster at Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., in place of C. E. Baer. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired April 24, 1932. 

Valcie V. Vining to be postmaster at Wray, Colo., in place 
of V. V. Vining. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
9, 1933. 

CONNECTICUT 

John J. O'Neill to be postmaster at Killingly, Conn., in 
place of J. J. O’Neill. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 12, 1932. 

Albert N. Colgrove to be postmaster at Waterbury, Conn., 
in place of A. N. Colgrove. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 15, 1933. 

FLORIDA 

Victor Allen to be postmaster at Bushnell, Fla., in place of 
Victor Allen. Incumbent’s commission expires January 4, 
1933. 

ILLINOIS 


Herman O. Ewart to be postmaster at Greenup, III., in 
place of P. H. Conzet, deceased. 

Wayne F, Carter to be postmaster at Mazon, Ill., in place 
of E. B. Gardner. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 
1932. 

INDIANA 

Orville H. Engle to be postmaster at Bloomingdale, Ind., 
in place of E. H. Newlin, deceased. 

Burl Kress to be postmaster at Clay City, Ind., in place of 
G. P. Crabtree. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1932. 

Charles E. Barracks to be postmaster at Frankton, Ind., in 
place of C. E. Barracks. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 


1933 


Edith M. Albertson to be postmaster at Greens Fork, Ind., 
in place of E. R. Newman, resigned. 

William M. Willmore to be postmaster at Vincennes, Ind., 
in place of W. M. Willmore. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 19, 1932. 

IOWA 

Howard Darland to be postmaster at Barnes City, Iowa, 
in place of Howard Darland. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 13, 1932. 

William W. Gundrum to be postmaster at Casey, Iowa, in 
place of W. W. Gundrum. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 9, 1933. 

William H. Stevens to be postmaster at Templeton, Iowa, 
in place of W. H. Stevens. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

KANSAS 

Benjamin F. Reinhardt to be postmaster at Bazine, Kans., 
in place of O. E. Becker, removed. 

Henry N. Van Doren to be postmaster at Deerfield, Kans., 
in place of H. N. Van Doren. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 8, 1933. 

Grace E. Wilson to be postmaster at Milford, Kans., in 
place of G. E. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 8, 1933. 

Bertha E. Collins to be postmaster at Washington, Kans., 
in place of B. E. Collins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 12, 1932. 

Ulysses E. Van Dyke to be postmaster at Woodston, Kans., 
in place of U. E. Van Dyke. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 18, 1933. 

KENTUCKY 

Levi Brooks to be postmaster at Blue Diamond, Ky., in 
place of Levi Brooks. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

Jennie S. May to be postmaster at Stone, Ky., in place of 
J. S. May. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 
1932. 

Elbert W. Beers to be postmaster at Van Lear, Ky., in 
place of E. W. Beers. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1932. 

LOUISIANA 

Blanche V. Williams to be postmaster at Angola, La., in 
place of B. V. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1932. 

Katherine J. Moynagh to be postmaster at Harvey La., in 
place of K. J. Moynagh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1932. 

MARYLAND 

Florence C. Larabie to be postmaster at Mount Savage, 
Md., in place of F. C. Lambie. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 10, 1932. 

George E. Snyder to be postmaster at Mendallstown, Md., 
in place of G. E. Snyder. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 10, 1932. 

George C. Eichelberger to be postmaster at Union Bridge, 
Md., in place of G. C. Eichelberger. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expires January 18, 1933. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Henry A. Snow to be postmaster at Wellfleet, Mass., in 

place of J. P. McKay, deceased. 
MICHIGAN 

George W. Paton to be postmaster at Almont, Mich., in 
place of G. W. Paton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Harvey W. Raymond to be postmaster at Baraga, Mich., in 
place of H. W. Raymond. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 31, 1933. 

Euphemia Hunter to be postmaster at Cass City, Mich., 


in place of Euphemia Hunter. Incumbent’s commission 
‘expired December 8, 1932. 


Willard A. Hilliker to be postmaster at Dryden, Mich., 
in place of W. A. Hilliker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 
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Edgar Rashleigh to be postmaster at Houghton, Mich., in 
place of Edgar Rashleigh. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 15, 1933. 

Ernest L. Storbeck to be postmaster at Kinde, Mich., in 
place of E. L. Storbeck. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

David J. Doherty to be postmaster at Marlette, Mich., in 
place of D. J. Doherty. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Grace L. Riker to be postmaster at Millington, Mich., 
in place of G. L. Riker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Peter Trudell, jr., to be postmaster at Negaunee, Mich., in 
place of Peter Trudell, jr. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 15, 1933. 

M. Adele Zinger to be postmaster at Ruth, Mich., in place 
of M. A. Zinger. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 8, 1932. 

MINNESOTA 


Sumner A. Peterson to be postmaster at Atwater, Minn., 
in place of William Peterson, deceased. 

Fred E. Logelin to be postmaster at Belleplaine, Minn., 
in place of F. E. Logelin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Arthur F. W. Johnson to be postmaster at Dent, Minn., 
in place of A. F. W. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 11, 1933. 

Frank R. Campbell to be postmaster at Eveleth, Minn., 
in place of D. P. McIntyre. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1932. 

Nelson S. Erb to be postmaster at Faribault, Minn., in 
place of N. S. Erb. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1932. 

Raymond P. Erickson to be postmaster at Franklin, Minn., 
in place of R. P. Erickson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Effie B. Starkweather to be postmaster at Hackensack, 
Minn., in place of E. B. Starkweather. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expires January 29, 1933. 

John L. Christianson to be postmaster at Harmony, Minn., 
in place of J. L. Christianson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 20, 1932. 

Frederick A. Cooley to be postmaster at Heron Lake, Minn., 
in place of F. A. Cooley. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 11, 1933. 

Kenneth F. Cobb to be postmaster at Norcross, Minn., in 
place of K. F. Cobb. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

Ernest E. Meyer to be postmaster at Norwood, Minn., in 
place of E. E. Meyer. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

Ora D. Thompson to be postmaster at Porter, Minn., in 
place of O. D. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Frederick S. Purdy to be postmaster at Russell, Minn., in 
place of F. S. Purdy. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Henry B. Edwards to be postmaster at Shuqualak, Miss., 
in place of H. B. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 14, 1931. 

MISSOURI 


Irene Parrish to be postmaster at Gorin, Mo., in place of 
Irene Parrish. Incumbent’s commission expires January 31, 
1933. 

Mattie A. Campbell to be postmaster at King City, Mo., in 
place of M. A. Campbell. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1932. 

Dana Gerster to be postmaster at Stella, Mo., in place of 
Dana Gerster. Incumbent’s commission expires January 5, 
1933. 

Ray Streeter to be postmaster at Sturgeon, Mo., in place 
of Ray Streeter. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
19, 1933. 
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Horace E. Sherwood to be postmaster at Wyaconda, Mo., 
in place of H. E. Sherwood. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 19, 1933. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

William W. Russell to be postmaster at Center Sandwich, 
N. H., in place of W. W. Russell. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 8, 1932. 

John E. Horne to be postmaster at Milton Mills, N. H., in 
place of J. E. Horne. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 12, 1932. 

Fred W. Sanborn to be postmaster at New Hampton, N. H., 
in place of F. W. Sanborn. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Maude B. Duston to be postmaster at Plaistow, N. H., in 
place of M. B. Duston. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 12, 1932. 

NEW JERSEY 

Viola L. Van Note to be postmaster at Oakhurst, N. J., in 
place of V. L. Van Note. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

Thomas E. Hunt to be postmaster at Penns Grove, N. J., 
in place of T. E. Hunt. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 19, 1928. 

Walter E. Walling to be postmaster at Port Monmouth, 
N. J., in place of W. E. Walling. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 14, 1932. 

Stephen T. Garrison to be postmaster at Port Norris, N. J., 
in place of S. T. Garrison. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

David Ryerson to be postmaster at Wayne, N. J. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Louis Meretta to be postmaster at Zarephath, N. J., in 
place of Louis Meretta. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

NEW MEXICO 

William G. Lujan to be postmaster at Dawson, N. Mex., 
in place of W. G. Lujan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 16, 1932. 

Gertrude E. Reid to be postmaster at Dexter, N. Mex., in 
place of F. E. Knight. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
29, 1930. - 

John L, Augustine to be postmaster at Lordsburg, N. Mex., 
in place of J. L. Augustine. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1932. 

John H. Doyle, jr., to be postmaster at Mountainair, 
N. Mex., in place of J. H. Doyle, jr. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 16, 1931. 

Elza White, jr., to be postmaster at Roswell, N. Mex., in 
place of C. H. Lutz, deceased. 

Louise N. Martin to be postmaster at Socorro, N. Mex., in 
place of L. N. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1932. 

NEW YORK 

Robert E. Brown to be postmaster at Almond, N. Y., in 
place of R. E. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

William L. Fuller to be postmaster at Ellenville, N. Y., in 
place of W. L. Fuller. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

David W. Smith to be postmaster at Genoa, N. Y., in 
place of D. W. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 18, 1933. 

Herbert A. Roselle to be postmaster at Halesite, N. Y., in 
place of H. A. Roselle. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

James Agnew to be postmaster at Lake Ronkonkoma, 
N. Y., in place of James Agnew. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 20, 1932. 

John J. Kiely to be postmaster at New York, N. Y., in place 
of J. J. Kiely. Incumbent’s commission expires January 19, 
1933. 

Ernest E. Ridout to be postmaster at Purchase, N. Y., in 

place of E. E. Ridout. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 12, 1932. 
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Dennis Dillon, jr., to be postmaster at Raquette Lake, 
N. L., in place of Dennis Dillon, resigned. 

James A. Coughtry to be postmaster at Slingerlands, N. V., 
in place of W. J. Herbage, deceased. 

William Y. Wroten to be postmaster at Trudeau, N. Y., 
in place of M. E. Wroten, deceased. 

Emma A. Frey to be postmaster at Vestal, N. Y., in place 
of E. A. Frey. Incumbent's commission expires January 18. 
1933. 

Daniel Van Alst to be postmaster at Wallkill, N. Y., in place 
of Daniel Van Alst. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

Mary E. Harring to be postmaster at West Nyack, N. Y., 
in place of M. E. Harring. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 12, 1932. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Raymond C. Barker to be postmaster at Badin, N. C., in 
place of R. C. Barker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Burt E. Stewart to be postmaster at Minot, N. Dak., in place 
of B. E. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 
1931. 

Katie H. Henson to be postmaster at Munich, N. Dak., in 
place of K. H. Henson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

OHIO 

John W. Keel to be postmaster at Bolivar, Ohio, in place of 
J. W. Keel. Incumbent’s commission expired December 8, 
1932. 

Jesse W. Huddle to be postmaster at Lancaster, Ohio, in 
place of J. W. Huddle. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 7, 1932. 

George T. Newman to be postmaster at Malta, Ohio, in 
place of G. T. Newman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 30, 1933. 

Ira R. Kneisly to be postmaster at Osborn, Ohio, in place 
of I. R. Kneisly. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
12, 1932. 

Alsina E. Andrews to be postmaster at Risingsun, Ohio, in 
place of A. E. Andrews. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1932. 

OKLAHOMA 

Henry A. Ravia to be postmaster at Bessie, Okla., in place 
of H. A. Ravia. Incumbent's commission expired December 
14, 1932. 

Charles F. Ritcheson to be postmaster at Maysville, Okla., 
in place of C. F. Ritcheson. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Boone A. Leatherman to be postmaster at Rosston, Okla., 
in place of B. A. Leatherman. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 20, 1932. 

OREGON 

Albert N. Johnson to be postmaster at Estacada, Oreg., in 
place of A. N. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Rufus E. Bean to be postmaster at Freewater, Oreg., in 
place of W. D. Hardesty. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 26, 1932. 

Harold Hershner to be postmaster at Hood River, Oreg., in 
place of T. F. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 9, 1932. 

Alice Hoefs to be postmaster at Jacksonville, Oreg., in 
place of Alice Hoefs, Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 19, 1933. 

Clarence C. Presley to be postmaster at Newport, Oreg., in 
place of C. C. Presley. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 9, 1933. 

Clarence H. Penland to be postmaster at Pendleton, Oreg., 
in place of Thomas Thompson, deceased. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Loyd W. Garrettson to be postmaster at Biglerville, Pa. 

in place of H. U. Walter, removed. 


1933 


Albert R. Hinkle to be postmaster at Clearfield, Pa., in 
place of C. E. Roseberry. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 11, 1932. ; 

John E. Cronk to be postmaster at Duke Center, Pa., in 
place of J. E. Cronk. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 13, 1932. 

Edna D. Scott to be postmaster at Dunbar, Pa., in place of 
E. D. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expires January 5, 
1933. 

Edgar M. Chelgren to be postmaster at Grampian, Pa., in 
place of E. M. Chelgren. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1932. 

John M. Kurtz to be postmaster at Honey Brook, Pa., in 
place of J. M. Kurtz. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 12, 1933. 

Grace S. Albright to be postmaster at Hyndman, Pa., in 
place of G. S. Albright. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 5, 1933. 

James J. Wonderly to be postmaster at Jenkintown, Pa., 
in place of J. J. Wonderly. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 19, 1933. 

Robert M. McCartney, jr., to be postmaster at McDonald, 
Pa., in place of W. H. Young, deceased. 

John A. McKeage to be postmaster at Mahaffey, Pa., in 
place of J. A. McKeage. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1932. 

Elmer R. West to be postmaster at Malvern, Pa., in place 
of E. R. West. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
19, 1933. 

George A. Needle to be postmaster at Parkers Landing, 
Pa., in place of G. A. Needle. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 19, 1933. 

Ross A. Harclerode to be postmaster at Windber, Pa., in 
place of R. A. Harclerode. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 26, 1933. 

Clair V. Fink to be postmaster at Woodland, Pa., in place 
of M. G. Gingery. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 
1932. 

PUERTO RICO 

Leonor C. Rodriguez to be postmaster at Guayanilla, P. R., 
in place of L. C. Rodriguez. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 8, 1932. 

Teodoro M. Lopez to be postmaster at Vega Baja, P. R., 
in place of T. M. Lopez. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Felipe B. Cruz to be postmaster at Vieques, P. R., in place 
of F. B. Cruz. Incumbent’s commission expired December 7, 
1932. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Wilbur E. Williams to be postmaster at Wagener, S. C., 

in place of V. M. Bodie, removed. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Fred Engelbrecht to be postmaster at Elkton, S. Dak., in 
place of Fred Engelbrecht. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

Leland K. Stoddard to be postmaster at Parker, S. Dak., 
in place of L. K. Stoddard. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

Donald C. Brown to be postmaster at Redfield, S. Dak., 
in place of D. C. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

Joseph W. Gibson to be postmaster at Salem, S. Dak., in 
place of J. W. Gibson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

Ross R. Bergstreser to be postmaster at Wentworth, S. 
Dak., in place of J. A. Gerrits. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 21, 1932. 

C. Orville Nichols to be postmaster at Winfred, S. Dak., 
in place of C. O. Nichols. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

TENNESSEE 

Roe Austin to be postmaster at Dover, Tenn., in place of 
Roe Austin. Incumbent’s commission expires January 11, 
1933. 
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Lillie M. Jeffers to be postmaster at Oakdale, Tenn., in 
place of L. M. Jeffers, resigned. 

James O. Jennings to be postmaster at Rives, Tenn., in 
place of J. O. Jennings. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

TEXAS 

Carter H. Miller to be postmaster at Baytown, Tex., in 
place of C. H. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 7, 1932. 

William T. Reid to be postmaster at Blooming Grove, 
Tex., in place of W. T. Reid. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 7, 1932. 

Jefferson F. House to be postmaster at Bridgeport, Tex., 
in place of J. F. House. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

George W. Dennett to be postmaster at Brownsville, Tex., 
in place of G. W. Dennett. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 7, 1932. 

Elizabeth Ingenhuett to be postmaster at Comfort, Tex., 
in place of Elizabeth Ingenhuett. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 8, 1933. 

Robert G. Gribble to be postmaster at Crowell, Tex., in 
place of R. G. Gribble. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 7, 1932. 

William H. Wheeler to be postmaster at Eustace, Tex., in 
place of D. B. Bynum, removed. 

Curtis Stewart to be postmaster at Hull, Tex., in place of 
Curtis Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
7, 1932. 

William E. Barron to be postmaster at Iola, Tex., in place 
of W. E. Barron. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
8, 1932. 

Mattie J. Randolph to be postmaster at Iraan, Tex., in 
place of M. J. Randolph. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 7, 1932. 

Edmund A. Giese to be postmaster at Lagrange, Tex., in 
place of E. A. Giese. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 8, 1932. 

Henry O. Wilson to be postmaster at Marshall, Tex., in 
place of H. O. Wilson. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Kelley M. McLean to be postmaster at Melvin, Tex., in 
place of K. M. McLean. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

William M. Casey to be postmaster at Monahans, Tex., in 
place of W. M. Casey. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

Marion Zercher to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, Tex., 
in place of Marion Zercher. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 8, 1932. 

Charles A. Reiter to be postmaster at Muenster, Tex., in 
plac. of C. A. Reiter. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1932. 

Charles I. Snedecer to be postmaster at Needville, Tex., in 
place of C. I. Snedecer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1932. 

Mary M. Ferrel to be postmaster at Roby, Tex., in place of 
M. M. Ferrel. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1932. 

Robert L. Mobley to be postmaster at Santa Anna, Tex., in 
place of R. L. Mobley. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 8, 1932. 

George M. Sewell to be postmaster at Talpa, Tex., in place 
of G. M. Sewell. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1932. f 

Pearl B. Monke to be postmaster at Weinert, Tex., in place 
of P. B. Monke. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
8, 1932. 

Hugh F. Skelton to be postmaster at Wylie, Tex., in place 
of H. F. Skelton. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 8, 1932. 

VERMONT 


D. Viola Sawyer to be postmaster at Craftsbury, Vt., in 
place of D. V. Sawyer. 
cember 20, 1932. 


Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
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Philip A. Bartlett to be postmaster at Island Pond, Vt., in 
place of P. A. Bartlett. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Ethel E. Churchill to be postmaster at Quechee, Vt., in 
place of E. E. Churchill. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Otis B. Dauchy to be postmaster at Townshend, Vt., in 
place of O. B. Dauchy. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

VIRGINIA 


Harry L. Bain to be postmaster at Capron, Va., in place of 
E. E. Rawlings, deceased. 

Mary E. Gregory to be postmaster at Drakes Branch, Va., 
in place of M. E. Gregory. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Harvey P. McCary to be postmaster at Esmont, Va., in 
place of H. P. McCary. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

Henry H. Elswick to be postmaster at Jewell Ridge, Va., in 
place of H. H. Elswick. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

Frederic C. Mears to be postmaster at Keller, Va., in 
place of F. C. Mears. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
13, 1932. 

John M. B. Lewis to be postmaster at Lynchburg, Va., in 
place of J. M. B. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 1, 1933. 

William H. Goodall, jr., to be postmaster at Madison, Va.; 
in place of L. G. Cook, deceased. 

William T. Chapman to be postmaster at Midlothian, Va. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Lafayette J. White to be postmaster at Phoebus, Va., in 
place of A. M. Welch. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1932. 

Thomas R. Cocks to be postmaster at Prospect, Va., in 
place of T. R. Cocks. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

George B. Jones to be postmaster at Ridgeway, Va., in 
place of G. B. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

Violet A Brittle to be postmaster at Sandston, Va. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Summerfield Baber to be postmaster at Shipman, Va., in 
place of Summerfield Baber. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 12, 1932. 


WASHINGTON 


William Scales to be postmaster at Centralia, Wash., in 
place of William Scales. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 10, 1932. 

Ward W. Foley to be postmaster at Davenport, Wash., in 
place of J. H. Berge, deceased. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Mary B. Carmen to be postmaster at Bethany, W. Va., in 
place of M. B. Carmen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

James W. Bee to be postmaster at Parkersburg, W. Va., in 
place of J. W. Bee. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 10, 1932. 

Harry M. Watson to be postmaster at Pine Grove, W. Va., 
in place of H. M. Watson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 10, 1932. 

Lewis P. Walker, jr., to be postmaster at Ridgeley, W. Va., 
in place of Nancy Ridenour, deceased. 

WISCONSIN 

Leo Joerg to be postmaster at South Milwaukee, Wis., in 

place of Leo Joerg. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 


uary 21, 1933. 
WYOMING 


Frank A. Beard to be postmaster at Chugwater, Wyo., in 
place of F. A. Beard. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1932. 
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John H. Mantle to be postmaster at Kemmerer, Wyo., in 
place of J. H. Mantle. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1932. 

Harrison M. Walker to be postmaster at Kleenburn, Wyo. 
in place of Edward Bottomley, resigned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 3, 1933 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Be Thou exalted, O God, above the heavens, and Thy 
glory above all the earth. Let us by sincerity of spirit, 
integrity of life, keep our minds open, attentive, sympa- 
thetic, and we shall be guided into the truth; do Thou help 
us, blessed Lord. Consider and hear, O Thou who art the 
light of the world, and we shall receive into our hearts 
the cheerful message of the day which is Thy merciful 
providence. Let the voice of its challenge and hope salute 
us. Engirdled by the Father’s care, and environed in the 
sympathy of our fellow citizens, stayed by their patriotism, 
help us all to do that which shall lift our people above 
their burdens and get a glimpse of that satisfaction which 
has been hiddened and unrevealed. O God, let the great 
truths of Thy Holy Word cross our soul’s horizon, inspiring, 
uplifting, and hallowing all within. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, December 30, 
1932, was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the House that on the 
following dates the President approved and signed joint 
resolutions of the House of the following titles: 

On December 23, 1932: 

H. J. Res. 500. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to sell obsolete and surplus clothing at nominal 
prices for distribution to the needy. 

On January 3, 1933: 

H. J. Res.527. Joint resolution extending the time for 
filing the report of the Joint Committee to Investigate the 
Operation of the Laws and Regulations Relating to the Relief 
of Veterans. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a House concurrent resolution 
which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 44 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concur- 
ring), That the two Houses of Congress shall assemble in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives on Wednesday, the 8th day of 
February, 1933, at 1 o'clock p. m., pursuant to the requirements 
of the Constitution and laws relating to the election of President 
of and Vice President of the United States, and the President of the 
Senate shall be their presiding officer; that two tellers shall be 
previously appointed by the President of the Senate on the part 
of the Senate and two by the Speaker on the part of the House 
of Representatives, to whom shall be handed as they are opened 
by the President of the Senate all the certificates and papers pur- 
porting to be certificates of the electoral votes, which certificates 
and papers shall be opened, presented, and acted upon in the 
alphabetical order of the States, beginning with the letter A; and 
said tellers, having then read the same in the presence and hear- 
ing of the two Houses, shall make a list of the votes as they shall 
appear from the said certificates; and the votes having been ascer- 
tained and counted in manner and according to the rules by law 
provided the result of the same shall be delivered to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate who shall thereupon announce the state of the 
vote which announcement shall be deemed a sufficient declara- 
tion of the persons, if any, elected President and Vice President 
of the United States, and, together with a list of the votes, be 
entered on the Journals of the two Houses. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this is the usual resolution, is it? 
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Mr. RAINEY. This is a resolution which complies with 
the Constitution, and it is the identical resolution which the 
House passed in 1929. I really think it is privileged, but I 
asked unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The House concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

COUNTING ELECTORAL VOTES 


Mr, RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a resolution which I have sent 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 338 

Resolved, That on Wednesday, February 8, 1933, it shall be in 
order to move that the House take a recess subject to the call of 
the Speaker, for the purpose of sec the electoral vote, not- 

withstanding the provisions of clause 7, of Rule XXIV. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
business in order on Calendar Wednesday be dispensed 
with to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman, the 
majority leader, yield for a question? 

Mr. RAINEY. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. There have been many inquiries as to 
what will be the program for the coming week. Can the 
majority leader give us any information? 

Mr. RAINEY. To-day and to-morrow will be taken up in 
the consideration of the first deficiency appropriation bill. 
We hope to finish with it to-morrow. After that the farm 
relief bill for the balance of the week. 

SESSIONS OF COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 

Mr. JONES. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Agriculture be given permission to sit 
during the sessions of the House during this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

FARM-RELIEF LEGISLATION 

Mr. JONES, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Agriculture have until 12 o’clock to-night 
to file a report on the agricultural-relief measure which the 
committee hopes to report early this afternoon. 

Mr, MICHENER. Reserving the right to object, could the 
gentleman advise when he expects to bring the agricultural- 
relief measure to a vote? 

Mr. JONES. We are hoping to take the bill up on Thurs- 
day of this week. It is a little difficult to forecast just when 
the final vote may be reached. We hope to reach a vote 
as early as we can, in a practical way, because of the limita- 
tions of the session. 

Mr. MICHENER. It is the purpose of the gentleman 
from Texas to bring the bill up under a rule making appli- 
cable the general rules of the House? 

Mr, JONES. I assume that will be the form. That will 
be left to the Rules Committee, but I assume that will be the 
rule. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Further reserving the right 
to object, I would like to know something about what it is 
proposed to do in this rule that is to be brought before us. 
Will plenty of time be allowed for debate and discussion of 
this Roosevelt allotment plan? 

Mr. JONES. I think the gentleman’s question involves a 
little more than I am willing to admit, but at the same time 
we hope to be reasonable in the allowance for debate. 
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Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object in order 
to obtain some information, is the bill about which the 
gentleman makes this request that billion-dollar giant 
Democratic sales tax on necessities of life, commonly called 
the allotment plan? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, there is no such Democratic sales 
tax. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


OPEN FORUM 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes for the 
purpose of making an announcement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
announce that to-night at 7.30, in the room known as the 
Judiciary Committee room, there will be a meeting of what 
is termed “the Open Forum.” This is an organization com- 
posed of about 100 Members of the House, who are meeting 
for the purpose of discussing certain vital questions that 
come before Congress, without the thought of taking juris- 
diction away from any committee. It is a nonpartisan 
organization, and we believe that all of those who have 
attended have been greatly benefited. We respectfully invite 
any person who is interested in the subject of farm relief, 
aid for distressed mortgagors, and amendments to the cur- 
rency act to be present to-night. 

FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13975) 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, 
and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and for other 
purposes. 

Pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I do not observe any 
member of the subcommittee on the deficiency appropriation 
on the other side. I assume they will shortly be present. 
I had in mind that we could proceed along with general 
debate, one-half of the time to be controlled by one of the 
gentlemen on the minority side and one-half by myself. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the gentleman will permit, I will take 
the time on this side until some Member of the committee 
comes in. 

Mr. BYRNS. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time be equally divided, one-half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Sımmons, and 
one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 13975, with Mr. O'Connor in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there has been called in 
New York for this week a conference the main purpose 
of which is to determine whether there is to be a special 
session of Congress. I hope the five or six men in authority 
who are to consult with the President elect will advise him 
that there is no necessity whatever for a special session; 
that it would be detrimental to the interests of the people 
of the United States; that the.people of the United States 
do not want to be put to this unnecessary expense, especially 
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in this time of depression and overtaxation; and that it 
would be a starting out toward unpopularity of the new 
administration. 

The thing that started the. Hoover administration out. 
with unpopularity more than anything else was the ex- 
pensive and unnecessary special session of. Congress. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and to insert in my remarks some ref- 
erences I desire to make; so that I may have time to yield 
for questions. 


The CHAIRMAN. . The gentleman from Texas asks unan- 


imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp as indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have been here long enough to study 
questions and conditions and to reach the conclusion that 
there can not be a special session of Congress held at any 
time under any administration without there being at least 
$100,000,000 of the people’s money wasted. You can not 
avoid extensive waste, and if there is a special session called 
here. in April it would continue on through the summer for 
months and months, with every kind of proposed legisla- 
tion being voted out of committees, half-baked, that would 
be detrimental to the interests of the people of the United 
States. This ought not to occur; and as one Member of this 
Congress, I want to register now my protest against a special 
session. [Applause.] 

Why the necessity? Why can not there be proper farm 
relief brought about at this session? And I want to say now 
that the present administration will be derelict in its duty 
to the farmers of the country if before we adjourn sine die 
on March 4 there is not a measure passed that will stop 
the wholesale foreclosure of farm mortgages and will pro- 
vide a means of redemption for thousands of farms which 
have already been foreclosed and taken away from the fami- 
lies of farmers in the United States, and there must also be 
some legislation that will force relief for the afflicted home 
owners in the cities. [Applause.] 

The so-called Hoover home mortgage relief bill that Con- 
gress passed is a farce. I am receiving daily numerous 
letters from my home city of Abilene, Tex., where there is a 
university of the first class, where there are two splendid 
colleges besides the university, saying that it is impossible to 
refinance their mortgages, when the mortgages do not cover 
one-third of the value of the property. In every vicinity it 
all depends on whether the building and loan association or 
the insurance company that is carrying the mortgage on 
these homes wants to meet the requirements of the Federal 
law as to whether or not the home owners get any relief. 
There is no question but what this ought to be changed. 

Then we ought to pass before this Congress adjourns some 
kind of measure that will provide a proper market for the 
farm products of the country. The farmers of my section 
have their backs to the wall. They have raised a splendid 
cotton crop this year. They have not been able to get 
enough for it to pay for the raising and the ginning and the 
marketing of it. They get just barely enough to have their 
crops marketed, with nothing left for their year’s work. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I promised first to yield to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN. I appreciate thoroughly what the gentleman 
says relative to expenditures on account of an extra session, 
but the Democratic platform calls for a reduction in Fed- 
eral expenditures of 25 per cent. 

I want to see that go into effect. How can we do it unless 
we have a special session? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will answer that. I want to say that 
the man in this Nation who is now rendering the greatest 
public service, in my judgment, greater than any other man 
of the entire 120,000,000, is the distinguished gentleman from 
Nashville, Tenn., the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations [Mr. Byrns]. [Applause.] 
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President Hoover anticipated what his committee. was 


going to do. President Hoover found out what Jos Byrns’s 


committee did in the last Congress, and at the end of his- 
4-year term he comes out with a Budget proposing to reduce 
expenses by $550,000,000.. He did this as he was going out 
of office after four years of unprecedented. extravagance.: 
Why did he not do this last year, why did he not do it the 
year before, and why did he not do it the year before that? 
He anticipated that the distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns], through his committee,- was going to 
force it to be done. But even with this reduction of the 
Budget estimate of $550,000,000, for which I give credit to. 
the gentleman from Tennessee rather than to Mr. Hoover, 
every single bill that has been brought in here from the 
Committee on Appropriations has carried a large reduction 
below the Budget estimates. 

- The first bill the Committee on Appropriations reported 
was $33,000,000 below the Budget. The next bill that they 
brought in here and passed was $34,000,000 below the Presi- - 
dent’s Budget. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. I was interested in the gentleman’s statement 
in regard to the ineffective operation of the home-loan bank 
bill that we passed last session. My interest in it was due. 
to the fact that at the last session of Congress, realizing it 
was a similar set-up to the Federal reserve system, and 
realizing the wrong activity of the Federal reserve system, I 
undertook to get an amendment providing that they should 
deal directly with the home owner; 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, but the Republican President would 
not allow it to go into the bill. 

Mr. MAY. I understand that there is a similar amend- 
ment proposed by a Senator along the same. line. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; along the same line as the one 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. Now, what else 
is there for us to pass? 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. The beer bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. My friend from Iowa says the beer bill. 
Is the gentleman led away by the press comment, which is 
paid for, which ridicules every man who speaks to defend 
the Constitution, and which reflects against every dry in his 
own district—is he misled by this propaganda? I want to 
say that there are thousands of things more important to 
the people of America than beer. 

I am not ready for the Democratic Party to sell its birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. You talk about the Democratic 
platform promulgated at Chicago. I have a right to speak 
of the action of the Texas participants in that convention. 

No one will deny that the delegation at Chicago from 
Texas was instructed by the people of Texas to go to Chicago 
and vote against repeal, to vote against nullification, and to 
vote against the return of the saloon. 

That delegation went there with definite instructions from- 
the people of Texas. It violated those instructions. I am 
not governed by what the Texas delegation did in Chicago. 
That delegation violated their instructions. 

I see that the gentleman from Milwaukee is twisting in 
his seat. [Laughter.] I mean the gentleman from Milwau- 
kee who does not keep as great a supply in his cellar as does 
the other gentleman from Milwaukee. [Laughter.] He 
has asked me several times about what the Democrats of my 
district did in convention. My friend from Missouri [Mr. 
Cocuran!}, while speaking from the floor the other day, at- 
tempted to quote certain excerpts from a resolution passed 
by the Democrats of my district, contending that such reso- 
lutions forced me to vote for repeal, and also for beer, and 
he claimed that my vote against repeal, and against the beer 
bill, was violative of the instructions given me by my con- 
stituents in such resolution. He should have quoted the 
entire resolution. The press in my State carried his criti- 
cism, intimating that I had violated the instructions of my 
constituents given me in their resolution passed by- the 
Democratic: congressional. convention held in my district. 
This intimation was erroneous. 
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The Democratic primary election was held in Texas on 
July 23, 1932. Preceding same I made an active campaign 
of my district, and my constituents understood distinctly 
that I was against repeal, and against a return of the sa- 
loons. They nominated me on July 23, 1932, by a good ma- 
jority. The congressional convention was not held in my 
district until August 27, 1932, long after I was nominated. 
It did not instruct me to vote for repeal. It did not instruct 
me to vote for beer. It did not instruct me to vote for a 
return of saloons. In order that a wrong impression may 
not again be given, I quote verbatim the action then taken 
by my constituents through their regularly elected delegates 
from the 19 counties of my district, to wit: 


DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSIONAL CONVENTION RESOLUTION 


We, Democrats of the 17 congressional districts of Texas, all 
being delegates or proxies for delegates in this Democratic con- 
vention assembled, resolve: 

1, We reaffirm our faith in and our allegiance to the Democratic 
Party and its established principles, and pledge our loyal support 
to our national nominees, Roosevelt and GARNER. 

2. We are unalterably opposed to a return of the saloon in any 
form, but recognizing the inherent right of the people to rule on 
all issues, we urge Congress by an appropriate resolution to submit 
to the people for their determination by their vote in a special 
election the question of whether they approve the eighteenth 
amendment, or want it modified, or desire an outright repeal. 

3. We recognize that a Congressman's seniority is a most valu- 
able asset to his constituents and district; that his usefulness 
grows with his added years of knowledge and experience; that his 
strength and influence depend largely upon his committee assign- 
ment; and that it takes long years of service to gain membership 
upon the few important committees. We realize that the influen- 
tial men in Congress are those who have had long years of service, 
and that the vital interests of a district are best conserved in gain- 
ing prestige and influence through seniority by continuing a Con- 
gressman in office as long as he renders faithful, efficient service, 
rather than by rotating the office around as a plum to aspirants 
seeking personal advantage, who under such rotation would do 
little more than draw their salaries, 

4. We note with pride that, as a reward for his years of active, 
loyal, and efficient service, Congressman BLANTON has been made a 
member of the most important Committee on Appropriations, 
which, in the recent session of , cut and reduced Budget 
estimates about $200,000,000 below the amounts President Hoover 
requested. 

5. We denounce the unfair campaign of hypocrisy and misrepre- 
sentations recently waged against him, wherein it is conservatively 
estimated that various political enemies and special interests 
spent thousands of dollars in their unjust attempt to get BLANTON 
out of Congress, where he constantly thwarts their plans and 
schemes. 

6. Because during the past 10 years GARNER and BLANTON have 
been good friends, we denounce as unfair, dirty politics the pub- 
lishing in the Star-Telegram on Thursday before the primary of 
old attacks, undated, made years ago in Congress, which the people 
then decided were unjust. Because Co’ BLANTON properly 
reported the deplorable conditions existing in the Government 
Printing Office, Republican Leader Mondell, with 302 Republicans 
in the House under his command, used same as an excuse to try 
to put BLANTON out of Congress. In the succeeding 1922 election 
Mondell himself was repudiated and put out of office, carrying only 
one county in his State. Of the 204 Members who voted to put 
Bianton out, very few now remain in Congress. In the primary 
of July 22, 1922, following Garner's unjust attack upon BLANTON, 
while opposed by former Congressman Oscar Callaway, who made 
GARNER’S attack an issue, BLANTON carried all 26 boxes in Taylor 
County, and 18 out of the 19 counties in his district. 

The Houston Post, in an editorial on April 27, 1922, said: 

“When Representative BLANTON arrived in Abilene his neigh- 
bors accorded him an oyation, which must be considered somewhat 
as an answer to Mr. GARNER. 

“The voters of the seventeenth district are not uninformed as 
to the abuses Mr. BLANTON e . Mr. BLANTON misrepresented 
nothing by having the whisky flask ordered, The flasks had been 
kept on sale. BLANTON merely showed how the stationery account 
could be diverted. 

“What gave offense was the Blanton campaign against appro- 
priations not authorized by law. On the very day Mr, GARNER 
stationed himself behind his constitutional immunity and broad- 
sided BLANTON, the Abilene man came back and raised points of 
oe against numerous appropriations and sent them to the dis- 

BLANTON has reached the understanding of thousands of 
peopie in Texas who live beyond the confines of his district. The 
e he raised is not going to die, because it involves the integrity 

of public service.” 

The Kansas Official in an editorial then said: 

“This indorsement of Mr. BLANTON by the voters of his dis- 
trict is a signal victory over the unjust attempts repeatedly un- 
dertaken to discredit him. The damnable history of the fight on 
Branton is @ matter of public record and is no credit to the 
Mondells of the House.“ 
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Since 1922 Garner and BLANTON have been warm personal 
friends. They have worked together to stop the abuses BLANTON 
was fighting. GARNER has called BLANTON to the Speaker's chair 
to preside when most important legislation was being passed. 
BLANTON was the first Member from the floor to nominate GARNER 
for the Presidency. 

When broadcasting said undated attacks just before the primary 
BLANTON’s enemies knew all of the above facts, and Joe Jones had 
been furnished with the proof of the fact that BLANrox's daugh- 
ter retains no part of his clerical allowance, but that her name is 
used merely in an arrangement that enables him to employ three, 
rather than two, capable clerks, and that his entire allowance 
for clerical hire goes each month to his three well-known em- 
ployees, none related to him, all of whom help to support rela- 
sivos in Taylor County, Mrs. Louise Kennedy Marx having been 

in charge of his Washington office practically ever 
—. — he has been in Congress. His clerical allowance is given him 
to employ sufficient help to perform the work of his office, and 
the work of his office has always been well performed. 

At his own expense he has conducted numerous important in- 
vestigations which have forced many to resign or be put 
out of office. The records show that BLANTON has employed nu- 
merous assistants to aid him in making many of these investiga- 
tions and paid them out of his own salary. We are perfectly sat- 
isfied with the service his office force renders, which we think will 
compare favorably with service rendered by the employees of any 
other congressional office in Wi and we heartily approve 
of the way he runs his office. 

7. We are gratified that a large majority of the voters in this 
district were not fooled or misled by his opponent's misrepresenta- 
tions. Instead of the chaplain getting $11 per prayer, he receives 
$1,680 per year for continual services he renders to 435 congres- 
sional families. Instead of the doorkeeper getting $55 per day, 
he gets $6,000 per year, with scores of employees under him, and 
in charge of his numerous offices 365 days each year. The Farm 
Board chairman gets $12,000, not $50,000. Congressmen have re- 
duced their mileage 25 per cent, have reduced their stationery 
allowance 25 per cent, reduced their own salaries $1,000, and have 
reduced their clerical salaries $416 per annum. Misrepresentations 
to the contrary, published to get votes, were unfair and unjust, 
and we condemn such misrepresentations. 

8. We condemn as insincere Joe Jones's pretentions as to favor- 
ing economies, when his sworn accounts for the past three and a 
fraction years show that he collected from the taxpayers $38,843.20 
going to him and his assistants; that of the fees he collected 
from Texas, he got $6,870 for 1,374 alleged examining trials, and 
he got $7,888 for 493 alleged habeas corpus hearings at $16 each, 
when during the same period of time there was not a single 
habeas corpus hearing in any of the counties of Brown, Burnet, 
Coleman, Comanche, Concho, San Saba, Llano, Runnels, Lampasas, 
and Shackleford; that Jones collected $570 for letting Buster 
Bishop waive a jury and plead guilty to 19 indictments filed on 
one day, one concurrent sentence being assessed with one mini- 
mum penalty dated back to day he was jailed, which illustrates 
the system; that for one year Jones collected from the taxpayers 
$122.50 for postage stamps, $189.55 for telephones, $82.64 for tele- 
grams, $180.75 for office supplies, and $1,260.18 for travelling ex- 
penses; the printed reports of the comptroller for 1929, 1930, and 
1931 show that Eastland County, under Joe Jones’s régime, was 
the fifth most expensive county in Texas for those three years, 
and such a record explains why his own home people who know 
him best would not give him a big complimentary vote; for in the 
primary July 23, 1932, the vote at Gorman, where Jones was born 
and grew to manhood, and where his father and relatives still 
live, was Jones 252, BLANTON 244; at Carbon, just a short distance 
away, the vote was Jones 77, BLANTON 243; and at Rising Star, 
near by, where his brother-in-law and campaign manager, Will E. 
Tyler, and many other relatives lived, the vote in East Rising 
Star was Jones 94, BLANTON 106, and in West Rising Star was 
Jones 188, BLANTON 198. 

As taxpayers we demand that Joe Jones must pay back to the 
State the $5,786, and his last warrant, which the comptroller and 
investigating committee found he was due and demanded that he 
pay back, and Jones should likewise return to Eastland County 
the $601.52 which County Auditor Michael certifies he was 
due for 1929. 

9. We heartily approve BLanton’s House Joint Resolution 344 to 
repeal the classification act of 1923, to limit the maximum of all 
statutory salaries to $7,500, and to properly reduce all salaries, 
and let Congress control thereof; also we approve his 
House Joint Resolution 355 to correct retirement abuses, to stop 
Officials from drawing double pay, to abolish the 876 lawyerettes 
in the Veterans’ Administration, and to concentrate all legal 
matters in the Department of Justice. 

10. We commend Congressman BLANTON for watching, investi- 
gating, and stopping bad bills on the Consent Calendar and on 
the Private Calendar, for his efforts in trying to consolidate the 
War and Navy Departments into one department of national de- 
fense, which would save $100,000,000 annually, for his efforts 
in helping to pass in the House the bill to guarantee bank de- 
posits, for his fight that helped to defeat the general sales tax, 
for his fight against the increase in postage, for his fight ag Per 
the tax on bank checks, for his efforts to stop Federal land 
banks from foreclosing mortgages against farms during the de- 
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pression, and for his uncompromising fights at all times against 
waste, extravagance, and graft, and we pledge him our hearty 
backing and support. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Robert W. Haynie, chairman committee on resolutions; 
Caleb Reed, E. N. Kirby, Arch D. Batjer, J. M. Radford, 
Ed S. Hughes, W. A. Cogdell, W. R. Keeble, George L. 
Minter, R. G. Cogdell, William R. Snow, C. J. Neece, C. L. 
Johnson, C. W. Gill, T. J. McMahon, D. D. Parramore, 
Grady Shytles, J. O. Shelton, J. M. Estes, Fred Cockrell, 
Wayne V. Ramsey, D. M. Oldham, jr., C. W. Barnes, Rus- 
sell Stephens, J. M. Alexander, W. A. Minter, jr., Lloyd 
B. Thomas, A. W. Breihan, T. N. Carswell, Roy B. Savage, 
committee on resolutions. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, the above resolution 
presented by the committee on resolutions was passed by unani- 
mous vote of the convention this August 27, 1932. 

JAMEs P. STINSON, 
Chairman Democratie Congressional Convention. 

Attest: 

Kate RATHMELL, 
Secretary of the Convention. 


Said resolutions, unanimously passed, were signed by 30 
of the leading, substantial, prominent citizens of my district. 
Judge Robert W. Haynie was president of the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, one of the largest organizations in 
my State. Judge E. N. Kirby was mayor of Abilene for 12 
years. Hon. Fred Cockrell is a son of former Congressman 
Joseph V. Cockrell and a nephew of former United States 
Senator Francis Cockrell, of Missouri, and for years he has 
been a recognized spokesman for the farmers of west Texas. 
Ed S. Hughes, W. R. Keeble, and J. M. Shelton are highly 
respected bankers. Hon. J. M. Radford is the owner of 26 
wholesale houses situated in several States. Each and every 
one of the 30 men on said resolutions committee are well- 
known, substantial citizens. 

You will note that nowhere in said resolutions did my con- 
stituents instruct me to vote for repeal. They nowhere in- 
structed me to vote for beer. They nowhere instructed me 
to vote for a return of saloons. I stand ready and willing at 
any time to vote for a resolution that would give my con- 
stituents the right in a special election to vote direct them- 
selves for or against repeal. 

Only the large cities and a few States are clamoring for 
beer. Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, San Francisco, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New Jersey, and New York want 
saloons back. Elsewhere there is very little cry for beer over 
the land. Liquor interests have bought up the press. They 
have subsidized magazines and authors of note. They own 
the picture-show industry, and they own the radio of America 
so far as the wet influence is concerned. They have plenty 
of spokesmen throughout the land. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Did they buy up the Democratic conven- 
tion? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but they niisled a lot of misguided 
Democrats at Chicago. [Laughter.] 

I want to say to the 144 faithful Members who voted 
against repeal that while you have been whipped and pun- 
ished by the wet press, most of the United States will be 
supporting your position in the reaction which is sure to 
come in a few years. You have been criticized by Hearst’s 
papers and by the Washington Post, whose editor was the 
one who carried the $100,000 in a little satchel to a promi- 
nent violator of the law; you have been chastized by other 
publications; you are called unfaithful because you voted 
against bringing the saloon back. I want to say to you that 
you are going to see the greatest reaction come in this 
country that you ever witnessed within the next 10 years. 

Oh, I may be put out of Congress. They spent about $25,- 
000 in my district trying to put me out this last primary, and 
they had men working in every county, making a house-to- 
house campaign. They put expensive advertisements in 64 
newspapers in my district. They bought the big radio 
hook-ups, and put $500 advertisements at a time in a news- 
paper in Fort Worth, outside of my district, 160 miles from 
where I live, because forsooth they went into my district. 
They did that to defeat me; but I want to say this to my 
wet friends: If by my vote I could be instrumental in 
keeping saloons out of America, in preventing their re- 
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turn, I would be willing to lay down my life on this floor 

to-day. Are you wets willing to do that to bring beer 

back? In order to get beer back, would you lay down your 

ee the floor, Brother CHINDBLOM? No; you would not 
o it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Oh, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. You would not lay down your life for the 
beer cause. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, there are thousands of good men and 
women, not fanatics, but mothers and fathers, who love their 
children, who would be willing to lay down their lives to-day 
to prevent the saloon from coming back. They are going 
to wake up just as sure as you live, and within the next 10 
years they are going to whip out of this Congress many men 
who bring saloons back into this country. Mark my pre- 
diction on that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But the gentleman took occasion to 
speak of me 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I shall not put that in, because I 
think the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM] has been 
one of the most valuable men in this Congress, [Applause.] 
I think it is a public calamity to have him go out, but I 
think if he had stood pat on the prohibition question they 
could not have beaten him. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Now I yield; yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Let me say to the gentleman that 
I stood pat on the prohibition question. I have never per- 
sonally been for the eighteenth amendment, and haye never 
believed it was the proper means of solving the temperance 
question in this land, but I did vote for enforcement. I be- 
came a Member of Congress after the eighteenth amend- 
ment was adopted, and I have voted for enforcement, and I 
shall vote for reasonable enforcement again. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall permit the gentleman to extend 
his remarks along that line in my speech. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. One more thing. I agree entirely 
with what the gentleman said a moment ago about the in- 
advisability of holding a special session of Congress. I think 
it would be disastrous to the best interests of the country. 

I understood the gentleman to say—and I believe the 
deduction may be drawn from what he said—that the gentle- 
man would rather trust this present session of Congress than 
the incoming Congress in a special session. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; I would not. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is practically what the gentle- 
man said. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I voted against the lame- 
duck amendment, and do you know why? It is going to be 
disastrous to America some of these days for a new Congress 
to come in unacquainted with conditions, unacquainted with 
the rules and regulations of this House and the Senate. 
Look at this present election! One hundred and sixty 
novices are coming in. They will come into that Speaker’s 
lobby there on roll call after roll call and ask some page out 
there whether the vote is yes or no, and the page will tell 
them that most of the Members are voting yes, and they 
will vote yes, because a majority are voting yes. I have 
never been a yes man since I have been in this Congress. 
I have never been a rubber stamp. Every time a question 
has come up for a vote or debate I did not find out what 
the majority was doing, but I asked myself the solemn ques- 
tion in my office at night, what is the right side of this 
question, what ought to be done in the interest of the people; 
and when I made up my mind as to the right or wrong of the 
issue—I did not care if every man in the House voted the 
other way—I voted the way I thought I ought to vote, except 
when I am bound in caucus. 

I want to say that some of the most valuable fights that 
have ever been made on this floor have been made when only 
six or seven men voted against a proposition. Take Muscle 
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Shoals. Ten years ago Henry Ford tried to get possession 
of Muscle Shoals. I do not know how many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars he spent to try to get that bill through 
Congress. It would have given him Muscle Shoals for a 
hundred years, and would have forced the people of the 
United States to keep it up, to maintain it at their expense 
for a hundred years, but I know when it came on this floor 
there was just a few of us who were opposed to it, and I 
want to say in behalf of that splendid statesman from New 
York, who may be affected with a little bit with bolshevism, 
that nevertheless he is one of the most valuable men in the 
House, and I refer to LaGuarpra. He was one of that little 
handful of us here who worked and voted against that bill. 
We were outvoted. The newspapers criticized us; our col- 
leagues criticized us. Nevertheless we voted against the bill. 
The bill passed the House and went to the Senate, and it 
never did become a law. They took up our arguments over 
there on the floor of the Senate and fought that bill and 
kept it from becoming a law, and to-day that great Muscle 
Shoals is still owned by the American people and not by 
Henry Ford. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. They call me a fanatic 
because Iam a dry. Why, Scuarer has not a better personal 
friend in this House than I am, and he is a wet. He is a 
little bolshevistic himself sometimes or has been until you 
Republicans made him regular. 

LaGvuarp1a, wet as he is, has not a better friend in this 
House than I. I am the personal friend of every man in this 
House, wets and drys alike. For the present occupant of the 
chair [Mr. O’Connor], the author of one beer bill, I have 
the kindliest of feelings in the world, although he is wet to 
the core. I can have proper consideration for those who do 
not agree with me, but Mr. Hearst this morning in his 
Washington Herald, on the first and last page, in a double 
column, specially written and edited and printed in big 
type, sees fit to attack LaGuarpza for his fight against the 
sales tax. The President elect was horrified when he learned 
that he was quoted in favor of the sales tax. It was not 
LaGuarpia who defeated the sales tax. He did splendid 
work in helping to defeat it. There were others in this 
House who stood here and fought against that infamous 
doctrine being put upon the people of the United States. 

I remember how I felt when I received that double-page 
telegram from Hearst. It required about two pages to tell 
me what he wanted. He wanted me to go on that junket 
with him up in Canada. Every bit of my expenses would 
be paid from the time I left home until I got back. All my 
eats would be paid for; all my drinks would be paid for; 
all my hotel bills in Canada would be paid for; all my vaude- 
ville shows would be paid for. What was Hearst spending 
that money for? Whose money was it he was spending, I 
ask you? It was infamous propaganda money to put that 
tax on the backs of the poor people of America. 

I can remember when a bunch of men organized over 
the United States and called themselves the Taxpayers’ 
League. They were trying to repeal the inheritance tax. 
They sent a great bunch of bankers up here from Texas, 
and they gave a big banquet down here in the Raleigh 
Hotel. Our majority leader was sitting at the table, I re- 
member. Our Speaker was there. Our distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas, Tom CONNOLLY, was there. They called 
on the three gentlemen I have mentioned and myself for 
speeches. I remember the splendid speech that the Demo- 
cratic leader on this floor [Mr. Ramsey] made. He told them 
it was the fairest tax that had been known to history; that 
the Chaldeans levied it, the Roman Cæsars levied it; that 
it was levied by every civilized country everywhere; and 
Speaker JoHN Garner told them they might just as well 
quit spending somebody else’s money and go back home; 
that they were not going to repeal that tax. They then 


went down into JOHN Garner’s district and got opposition 
out and tried to beat him. They tried to beat Tom Con- 
NALLY. They went into my district and got opposition out 
and tried to beat me. My wife’s father and her two uncles 
are cattlemen. They went to them and told them they 
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were trying to get rid of the inheritance tax, and they got 
$100 apiece from all three of them to use against that tax, 
and then they spent it against me in my district. 
[Laughter.] But they did not get anywhere with it. That 
sales tax must not be passed by Congress. That is not the 
way to balance the Budget, by putting the load on the backs 
of the poor people of America. We have convinced them 
on the inheritance tax, and we have got everybody con- 
vinced in the United States on the sales tax except Mr. 
Hearst and his bunch of Republican leaders. 

Now I yield to the distinguished banker and educator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman is trying to keep from spend- 
ing Government money. The gentleman spoke a few mo- 
ments ago about Muscle Shoals. I hope the gentleman will 
try to keep the incoming administration from saddling that 
on to the American taxpayers, because if they ever operate 
Muscle Shoals under the Federal Government it will be a 
great sink hole for the expenditure of the money of the 
American taxpayers as long as the gentleman lives. 

Mr. BLANTON. I agree with the gentleman, but we want 
to hold the fee simple title to it. Whenever somebody oper- 
ates it, this Government must own it. We can lease it out 
and protect our interests. We are never going to turn that 
over to the Alabama Power Co. or to the Tennessee Power 
Co. without holding the title in the Government, 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. In order that there will be no danger of them 
getting it, why not turn it over to the States of Alabama and 
Tennessee so that the Federal Government will forever keep 
from taxing all the American people to keep it up for their 
advantage? Why not give it to them at once? 

Mr, BLANTON. If they would sign their “ John Hancock ” 
on the proper kind of a lease contract, very well. If not, we 
will let somebody else lease it. My idea is that we must have 
a contract that will look out for the people of the United 
States first and not some private corporation that is mulcting 
this Government. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam sorry, but I only have two minutes. 
I want to mention one thing more. 

The newspapers all over this country have been criticiz- 
ing the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 
They said he had it in for the President. They said he 
had a spite against the President because he saw fit to criti- 
cize him. He criticized the President from this floor last 
spring just as severely as he has ever criticized him. He 
had his patronage taken away from him. The Republican 
steering committee picked him up by the pants and spanked 
him and punished him and subjected him to ridicule. He 
went back home and ran against the wife of the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, with all of that great influence behind 
her, and defeated her in the primary. Then he beat his 
opponent by a tremendous majority in the general election. 
He got 64,000 majority in the election in November. Sixty- 
four thousand majority the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
got. He has been in Congress 18 years. Oh, he was all 
right when for 12 long years he was chairman of the great 
Banking and Currency Committee of this House. 

He was all right then. Why, you all kind of bowed your 
knee when you walked into that committee room to get a 
hearing on some measure. He stood pretty high then, but 
because he saw fit as a Representative of the people, under 
his oath, to call the attention of this country to the terrible 
situation 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 
more minutes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me first finish what I was going to 
say and then I shall yield. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania was severely criticized 
when he introduced a resolution here. When my colleague 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] introduced a resolution to have 
Mr. Mellon's activities investigated—calling attention to the 
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fact that Mellon and his brother, in violation of law, had 
owned $100,000,000 of bank stock, which they put up to 
underwrite the bonds of the Gulf Co., he introduced a reso- 
lution to have him investigated—and off to London Mr. 
Mellon was shunted. He was too big to be investigated. 

In some States if a man steals a turkey gobbler he is sent 
to the penitentiary. If he steals a 82 pig he is sent to the 
penitentiary; but Mr. Mellon, under the Hoover administra- 
tion, could preach to the country that finances were all 
right and advise the buying of stocks of corporations, and 
you saw the stock of the United States Steel Corporation 
bought at $250 a share, and last week it was worth $26. You 
saw stock of the Westinghouse Co. sell for $250 when he 
was preaching this doctrine, and last week it was worth $28 
ashare. You can rob the people of America out of hundreds 
of millions of dollars and not a thing can be done about it. 
Billions of the people's money was lost. Where did it go? 
Into whose pockets did it find lodgment? 

Mr. Mellon was too big to be investigated. Because 
McFappen put in a resolution to investigate the President, 
he was crucified. The President was too big to be investi- 
gated and now McFappen’s name is anathema, because he 
saw fit to do his duty. The time is going to come, Mac, 
when the people of the United States are going to applaud 
your action. I am not ashamed of standing up here and 
voting to have your resolution go to the proper committee. 
I did not vote to impeach the President as the splendid 
magazine Time said I did. Time is a wonderful magazine, 
edited by a splendid fellow. This magazine said I voted to 
impeach Hoover. I did not. I voted against tabling that 
resolution. I voted against leaving it suspended in the 
Recorp without action. I wanted it to go to the Judiciary 
Committee, where it properly belonged. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman from Tennessee 
yield the gentleman one more minute? 

Mr. BLANTON. If so, I shall be pleased to yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield the gentleman one more minute. 

Mr. HASTINGS. In reply to the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rico] that Muscle Shoals 
be turned over to the States of Alabama and Tennessee, I 
suggest to the gentleman from Texas that he reply to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and suggest that Boulder 
Dam be turned over to the States of Nevada, Arizona, and 
California for completion and for financing. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. But that would not suit certain 
interests. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to speak 
to-day, but I could not remain silent after listening to the 
oration of the new leader of the Democratic Party in the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. I sin- 
cerely hope that he leaves all of his speech in the RECORD so 
that the people of this Nation, particularly the millions who 
supported Democratic candidates in the last campaign be- 
cause of the so-called wet plank, can reach a positive and 
definite conclusion that that plank was bought, and the 
propaganda on it appearing in the papers was bought, by 
the outlaw wet interests, as vividly described by the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

The Democratic leader, the gentleman from Texas, comes 
before the House and the country to-day and says that 
we should not have a special session of the Congress. Why, 
gentlemen, the House of Representatives and the Senate, if 
you please, have both been in control for a period of about 
two years by those who expound the same political theories 
and doctrines as President-elect Roosevelt. During this 
time you Democrats have had a majority in the House, and 
when you take into consideration the Republicans in the 
other body who are Republicans when running for office 
and who supported the Democratic presidential candidate 
last November, you can not deny that the Democratic Party 
has had control of both bodies. You Democrats went to the 
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people of the country in the last campaign and called their 
attention to the fact that Republican rule under the leader- 
ship of President Hoover was responsible for all the ills of 
America, and, in fact, was responsible for all the ills of the 
world, and they had but to elect a Democratic President and 
Vice President and a House and Senate in order to save the 
Nation and save the world. Now, after the people have fol- 
lowed your reasoning and have elected.a House and a Sen- 
ate with great Democratic majorities, and have elected a 
Democratic President and Vice President, are you now to 
Say, because you are afraid of your power and responsi- 
bility, that the American Nation, the American people, and 
the people of the whole world should continue in misery, 
depression, and despair for nine more months until the reg- 
ular session of Congress convenes, at which time all of the 
miracles promised in the last campaign will be performed? 

Why, you Democrats are now lost in the wilderness. In 
the past you have had something upon which to launch 
your thunderous attacks in and out of Congress and 
through your Democratic National Committee. They have 
been launched against President Hoover and the Republican 
Party. You are going to be lost in the next session when 
you have all these irresponsible new Democratic Members 
that the gentleman from Texas told about, and you do not 
have Hoover and the Republican Party to denounce for all 
of the ills of the world. You Democrats are afraid of an 
extra session and want to postpone the day of performing 
the miracles which you promised the American people once 
the National Government was in full control of your party. 
To-day the new Democratic leader, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Branton], who I assume will take over the 
mantle worn by the Speaker of the House, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Garner], bitterly denounces the leading 
campaigner for the Democratic cause last November, the 
Hon. William Randolph Hearst. 

I do not agree with Mr. Hearst on his sales-tax position. 
I did not vote for the sales tax bill which was brought up 
in the last session of this Congress by the Ways and Means 
Committee controlled by a Democratic majority and spon- 
sored on the floor of the House by the Democratic leaders 
of the House. In answer to an inquiry I advised the Hearst 
newspaper in my State that I would not change my posi- 
tion on the sales tax, and a few days later an editorial 
appeared advising the people to elect Democrats to Con- 
gress. My Democratic opponent in answer to the same in- 
quiry agreed to support the sales tax as he agreed to sup- 
port almost every and any proposition no matter how incon- 
sistent. 

I do not think that Mr. Hearst is going to be very dis- 
satisfied with the Democratic Party from the sales-tax 
standpoint if you enact the billion dollar super sales tax 
disguised in the robes of the Roosevelt farm-allotment 
bill. The passage of this super sales tax monstrosity on the 
bread and other necessary food products of the American 
people will repudiate your party platform pledge in favor 
of taxation according to ability to pay. Of course, many of 
the Democratic brethren have no regard for campaign 
promises as indicated in their repudiation of the platform 
pledge on eighteenth amendment repeal and modification 
of the Volstead Act. The Democratic platform promised 
to reduce the cost of the Federal Government 25 per cent, 
or about a billion dollars. Now, after being put into power, 
you are sponsoring the Roosevelt farm-allotment plan, in- 
creasing the cost of government $1,000,000,000 and rais- 
ing the tax for this large additional cost by a giant super 
sales tax on the American people’s bread and other food 
products and the clothes to cover their backs. 

I am anxiously waiting to see the fate of this billion 
dollar super sales tax. I wonder if the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Branton] who claims to-day to be opposed to a 
sales tax will support and vote for this supergiant sales tax. 

You can not disguise the fact that the Roosevelt farm 
allotment bill is a super sales tax increasing the burdens of 
taxation about $1,000,000,000. What difference does it make 
whether the Secretary of Agriculture reaches out throughout 
the country and collects taxes on these food products to the 
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extent of about $1,000,000,000 or whether the Secretary of 
the Treasury collects it with the machinery he now has. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Is it true that Mr. Morgan- 
thau, who served as commissioner and adviser of Mr. Roose- 
velt in the reforestation or setting out trees is the same 
expert that advised him on the sales-tax plan? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I am not advised about that. I have 
not had an opportunity to go into that phase of the Demo- 
cratic program. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I will make it stronger than 
that. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Probably every one of those Democratic 
promises was merely a promise to catch votes. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Is the gentleman from Wis- 
consin an expert on catching votes? 

Mr. SCHAFER. The Democratic Party promised the 
American people a tax according to ability to pay and to 
reduce tax burdens 25 per cent, or over $1,000,000,000, and 
in the next breath they promised relief for the 11,000,000 
unemployed, and also promised to increase the price of 
farm commodities and everything under the sun, which, if 
carried out, would cost many billions of dollars. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Wisconsin ought to 
have his Republican inquisitor sit over on the Republican 
side and not on the Democratic side. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Oh, I thought he was a real honest 
Democrat. [Laughter.] The Democrats need many good 
Republican votes to carry out some of their promises, as 
the vote on the eighteenth-amendment-repeal resolution 
and beer-before-Christmas vote indicate. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the committee, I have to-day in- 
troduced a resolution which I hope the Democratically con- 
trolled House will bring up for a vote before we adjourn 
this session. I will read it. It is as follows: 


A BILL TO PREVENT IMPORTATIONS FROM THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE . 


this session. I will read it. It is as follows—A bill to pre- 
vent importations from the Republic of France: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to refuse entry into the United 
States of all articles, goods, wares, or merchandise mined, produced, 
or manufactured, wholly or in part, in the Republic of France or 
any of her possessions during all periods of time that the Republic 
of France shall be in default in payments due to the United States 
under her debt-funding obligation, 

When we consider the last campaign promises of Demo- 
cratic orators, we assumed that President-elect Roosevelt, 
on obtaining office, would send some representative over to 
the foreign debtor countries and collect dollar for dollar and 
bring back into the United States the billions that the last 
Democratic administration under Wilson and McAdoo sent 
to those countries, much of it even after the date of the 
armistice. In the future I intend to discuss those foreign 
loans at length. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with William Randolph 
Hearst on the sales tax, and shall not vote for the sales tax, 
not even for the super sales tax disguised under the name 
of the Roosevelt farm-allotment relief; but I heartily agree 
with him on the position he has taken with reference to 
America first. I sincerely hope that the Democratic admin- 
istration which is to come into power after March 4 will 
repudiate one of the promises made in the last campaign. I 
refer to paragraph 5 of the acceptance speech of President- 
elect Roosevelt, wherein he indicated in substance that the 
indomitable soul and spirit of President Wilson was leading 
the hosts of Democracy, and that he was going to continue 
the interrupted march of the Wilson Democratic adminis- 
tration. 

God forbid that he should continue that march along one 
line, and that is, taking the hard-earned dollars of the 
American people from the Treasury of the United States to 
the tune of billions of dollars and sending them across the 
pond to foreign nations. It is about time that America 
broke away from the international policy of the last Demo- 
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cratic administration, where we considered foreign nations 
and foreign people first before we considered the American 
Nation and the American people, I sincerely hope that what 
is left of the Republican Party in Congress will try to steer 
the course of this Nation toward an America-first policy and 
away from the foreigner-first policy. William Randolph 
Hearst is to be congratulated on his America-first policy, 
and it would be well for the Democratic administration to 
follow the foreign policy of its leading campaigner and for- 
sake the foreign policy of the last Democratic administra- 
tion. Mr. Hearst has just recently exploded one of the 
demagogic Democratic policies of the last campaign. He 
tells you now to buy American first, and we now observe 
Democratic Congressmen and Democratic Senators, who in 
the past denounced protective tariffs, putting statements in 
the press indicating that the American people should buy 
American first. What does that mean? That means that it 
is a repudiation of the Democratic platform in opposition to 
a protective tariff, because when you are going to initiate 
and follow a policy in America of buy American first, as 
against all foreign importations, you go higher than the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff wall, and you reach the plane of an 
embargo on all foreign importations; I am happy to see the 
Democratic leaders in the other body who denounced the 
Hawley-Smoot protective tariff and the Democratic leaders 
in this body coming now and advocating a buy-American- 
first program, which is, in effect, an embargo tariff. 

When we study the facts, particularly some of the facts 
that the Hearst newspapers are disseminating now about 
the great increase in foreign importations we must admit 
that your Democratic nonprotective tariff policy is not right. 
I sincerely hope that you Democrats will follow William 
Randolph Hearst along the lines of buy American first be- 
fore this session shall have adjourned, and revise upward the 
tariff rates in the Hawley-Smoot bill, so that we can pro- 
tect the American workers, farmers, and American industry 
from unfair competition of cheaply produced foreign prod- 
ucts; otherwise we will have more factories closed and more 
people walking the streets out of employment. How can a 
shoe factory in my district pay American wages and Ameri- 
can prices for raw products and the high cost of Federal, 
State, and local taxation, and compete with a 17-cent per 
day labor cost in the Orient, and 70 cents per day labor cost 
in some of the European nations, as the facts show? 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. If the new farm allotment bill is 
passed, especially with reference to cotton, will it not be 
necessary to double and treble the tariffs on textiles, to 
compensate? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Oh, certainly; and then the Democratic 
theory about the tariff walls causing the foreign countries to 
reciprocate and increase tariffs and cause many of the ills 
in America will be again exploded, just the same as their 
arguments fell when the Democratic committee brought out 
the sales tax in the last session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SCHAFER. That sales tax put an additional 2% per 
cent row of tariff stones on every protected article under 
the Hawley-Smoot bill, and in addition to that, a tariff wall 
of 24% per cent on practically everything on the free list. 

You can easily see that the barrage of Democratic ora- 
tory against the Hawley-Smoot bill was only to deceive the 
American people and catch votes for Democratic candi- 
dates. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I yield to the distinguished statesman 
from Alabama, a recent convert to the repeal-of-the-eight- 
eenth-amendment cause. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. The gentleman spoke about the poor 
laborer not having protection being thrown out of a job. 
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How about the poor consumer not being able to buy shoes 
at any price? 

Mr. SCHAFER. The billion dollar super sales tax that I 
referred to is not going to help them buy shoes or bread. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. That is a condition that has been 
brought about, with 10,000,000 people unemployed, under a 
Republican administration during the past 10 years. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Oh, yes; and to listen to some of the 
gentleman’s cohorts and the gentleman himself, if a thou- 
sand miles away a black cat that was yelling in an alley 
happened to get his head shot off, President Hoover would 
be blamed for it, and when a Democrat was elected and 
Roosevelt was put in, we were practically told that the head 
would come back on the cat, and the kitten would go home 
for its milk that night. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Did not Mr. Hoover call an extra session 
of Congress for farm relief and a modified revision of the 
tariff, and they stayed in session 15 months on that tariff 
and 3 months on the farm relief? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes; we consumed 15 months on the tariff 
because of the demagogic position taken by Democratic and 
other Members, elected on the Republican ticket, who were 
affiliated with the Democrats, in a policy of America and 
Americans second to foreign nations and people. The exces- 
sive importations coming over the walls under the Hawley- 
Smoot bill, as clearly shown in newspaper articles by one of 
your leading Democrats in the last campaign, Mr. Hearst, 
without question indicates that most of the rates in the 
Hawley-Smoot bill were not high enough and should be 
revised upward. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do I understand that the gentleman from 
Milwaukee is heartily in favor of all the schedules of the 
Hawley-Smoot bill, which have closed up the factories in 
the United States, in England, in France, in Germany, and 
everywhere else in Europe? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I ought to leave the gentleman extend 
his remarks, but I do not agree with the gentleman at all, 
because it is not the tariff rates that are closing up the fac- 
tories. It is the fact that 25-cents-per-day-labor-produced 
goods in foreign countries with very cheap raw products 
used in those plants are coming into America in very large 
quantities. How can American manufacturers pay high 
taxes, keep up the American standard of wages, and pay 
high prices for raw products, and sell in competition with 
goods produced in oriental countries with a labor cost of 
25 cents per day and European countries at 50 cents to 75 
cents per day? It can not be done, and the gentleman well 
knows it, not even with reference to the wool of Angora goats 
raised down in the gentleman’s State of Texas. If the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill has caused all the ills of the world, 
as the gentleman indicates, then why has not the House 
controlled by the gentleman’s party for almost two years 
reduced one tariff rate? Under the Constitution, tariff leg- 
islation must originate in the House. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. What is the American standard of 
wages with 10,000,000 people out of employment? 

Mr. SCHAFER. There will be about 15,000,000 to 25,000,- 
000 out of employment if you do not revise the present tariff 
upwards and stop this wave of cheaply produced foreign 
products from destroying the American markets for the 
products of our workers and industry. [Applause.] Do not 
forget that. It would be helpful to our people if the Demo- 
cratic Party would follow one of your great leaders in the 
last campaign, Mr. William Randolph Hearst, on the America 
first proposition, and get busy and bolster up these tariff 
walls so that we can employ American workers in American 
factories, particularly since the currency in foreign countries 
has depreciated. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER.. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman call William Ran- 
dolph Hearst a Democrat? 
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Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. Mr. Hearst got more votes for the 
Democratic party in the last campaign than anyone I can 
think of not excluding the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman ought to know, because 
he sat on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Oh, the gentleman should not be face- 
tious. The gentleman knows that Mr. Hearst and his chain 
of newspapers were the leading Democrat campaigners in 
the last campaign. Now, follow your Democratic leader and 
put America first. [Applause.] 

I would also suggest that the gentleman follow his leader 
Mr. Hearst, in his truly American stand to maintain an 
adequate national defense, particularly during these times 
of unrest and huge armies, navies, and air forces, among the 
nations of the world, particularly in some of the nations 
which have repudiated the debt they owe to America who 
saved them from destruction in 1917 and 1918. 

It would be far better if the gentleman followed Mr. 
Hearst instead of the gentleman from Mississippi and other 
Democratic leaders in the House who tried their best to 
wreck our national defense in the last session of this 
Congress. 

Another policy that the gentleman from Texas should 
follow his leader on is the prohibition question. Mr. Hearst 
is to be congratulated for the stand he has taken throughout 
the country against the eighteenth amendment and against 
the sumptuary prohibition laws enacted thereunder, which 
have ushered in a wave of intemperance and disrespect for 
law and order, such as this Nation has never before wit- 
nessed. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has again expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
from Wisconsin five additional minutes. ; 

Mr. SCHAFER. May I urge that the gentleman from 
Texas go and convert about five other Democrats who ran 
with him on a platform against prohibition. Urge them to 
change their votes with him, and have the Speaker; the 
gentleman from Texas, bring the eighteenth amendment re- 
peal resolution before the House under the rules of the 
House so that we can have an opportunity to debate and 
amend, and the gentleman will be doing his country and his 
party a great service. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman tell us about the re- 
sult of the Smith campaign which was on a beer, wine, and 
whisky platform? 

Mr. SCHAFER. As I said before, you could not approach 
Smith from a wet standpoint. Why? The gentleman from 
Texas was right in supporting Smith in 1928 when we look 
at the facts. In his speech in Milwaukee Mr. Smith correctly 
indicated that the President had nothing to do with repeal- 
ing or amending the eighteenth amendment, and that before 
the President could act on the repeal of the Volstead Act or 
its modification such repeal or modification would have to 
be passed by the House and Senate, and he indicated he 
would show leadership looking toward a change of the prohi- 
bition law. 

Mr, BLANTON. And that applies to Roosevelt. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Oh, just a minute; I do not yield. Smith 
indicated he would show leadership, and I said then and I 
say now that he had an opportunity to show leadership and 
he was tried and found wanting. Why? Because at the 
1928 Democratic convention held in the gentleman’s city of 
Houston, Tex., Mr. Smith had two-thirds of the delegates 
pledged to him, and if he was going to show leadership, there 
was the place to have shown it. At least, if they could not 
muster a majority to incorporate a wet plank in the plat- 
form, he should have had a moist plank incorporated. At 
least, he ought to have mustered a majority of those two- 
thirds delegates to have stopped the Democratic Party from 
putting in the driest plank in the platforms of both parties. 
That would have been leadership. He waited until he had 
the nomination in his vest pocket and then sent a moist 
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telegram to the convention. The facts will speak for 
themselves. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Les. 

Mr. BLACK. Some bright morning in April the gentle- 
man will pick up in his home a Milwaukee paper and will 
find that the Democratic Congress repealed the eighteenth 
amendment and a Democratic President signed the beer bill, 
and the gentleman will send us all telegrams of congratu- 
lations. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Not if you follow the policy of your 
leader, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], who on the 
first day of this session brought out an eighteenth amend- 
ment repeal resolution under suspension of the rules, with 
20 minutes’ debate on each side, and announced to the Con- 
gress and the country that this session would not have 
another chance to vote upon an eighteenth amendment reso- 
lution. I know and the gentleman knows that if perhaps 
that repeal resolution should pass the House and Senate 
there will not be sufficient votes to ratify the repeal in the 
States, and the States which fail to ratify will be from below 
the Mason-Dixon line, the heart of the dry movement and 
the heart of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. BLACK. The heart of the dry movement is President 
Hoover. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Oh, no. When he was Food Adminis- 
trator Mr. Hoover held that a cereal beverage containing 
2.75 per cent alcohol by weight was not intoxicating. 

Mr. BLACK. If he has a heart at all. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman and other Democrats will 
certainly have a difficult time after March 4 when they 
can not blame President Hoover for everything under the 
sun. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I yield. 

Mr. COLTON. The gentleman from Texas a few moments 
ago announced that he does not believe there is going to be 
any special session. How can we then expect such action as 
the gentleman from New York announces? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I understand from the speech of the 
gentleman from Texas that the wet forces which he accuses 
of buying the press and the radio and, by inference, buying 
the wet platform plank of the Democratic Party, are not 
going to get what they paid for. [Laughter.] In Wisconsin 
the Democrats told us we were going to have beer by Christ- 
mas. Christmas has come and gone and, although a ma- 
jority of the House and Senate supported Roosevelt, the 
beer bill has not gone to the White House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the dictator of Wisconsin now named 
SCHAFER or LA FOLLETTE? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I do not intend to answer such a facetious 
interjection by the gentleman from Texas. I know that if 
the gentleman were revising my remarks that facetious inter- 
jection would not appear in the Recorp to-morrow. I sin- 
cerely hope that the gentleman does put in the Recorp 
to-morrow all of his Democratic statesmanlike utterances 
which he made here on the floor of the House of Represen- 
tatives to-day. I now yield to the Democratic leader, the 
gentleman from Texas, to ask if he is going to support the 
billion-dollar, giant supersales tax, disguised by Roosevelt 
and the rest of the Democrats under the name of the farm- 
relief allotment plan. 

Mr. BLANTON. I never cross a bridge until I get to it. 
{Laughter.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yield me five more minutes, please. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield the gentleman 10 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I say to the gentleman from Texas that 
instead of denouncing one of the leaders of the last Demo- 
cratic campaign, a former Member of this body, Hon. 
William Randolph Hearst, because he disagrees with him 
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on one issue he should be on the floor of the House here 
praising him as a Democrat for admitting that the Demo- 
cratic tariff policy has been wrong and un-American. He 
should be upon the floor praising him for advocating an 
embargo tariff policy to protect American industry and the 
jobs of American workers. He should be here on the floor 
praising that sterling Democrat, Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst, for leading the fight, as he did, and pioneering the 
fight against the eighteenth amendment and the sumptuary 
prohibition laws. He should lend his strong arm toward up- 
holding the arm of Mr. Hearst in his fight against the pro- 
hibition tyranny and thereby do his bit to carry out the plat- 
form pledge of the Democratic Party. [Applause.] 

The gentleman should be supporting Mr. Hearst in his 
crusade to preserve our national defense instead of run- 
ning with the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS] 
and other Democratic leaders from the South in trying to 
wreck it, as they did in the last session. 

Oh, the gentleman does not want a special session. I 
have talked to a number of Democrats, and they do not 
want any special session, because it is going to be a terrible 
calamity when the man at the other end of the Avenue can 
not be blamed for every ill of America and the world the 
way you have blamed him in the past. 

You Democrats promised to perform miracles, The 
American people believed you would. You promised to 
perform them immediately, not nine months from now. So 
get busy. Before two years roll around many people in this 
Nation who fell for the promises of miracles and the dema- 
goguery of the Democratic campaign orators will wish to 
high heaven that Herbert Hoover was in the White House. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the President elect builds any $18,-. 
000,000 Commerce Buildings in Washington, the gentleman 
will find me condemning his action just as I have con- 
demned certain foolish acts of our present President. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman condemns Hoover for 
that appropriation. Good God, man, go to the Recorp and 
observe that the Democrats voted almost solidly for those 
appropriations. They voted for every one of the extraordi- 
nary appropriations, and in the last session the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] condemned the President for 
increasing the appropriation for the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. In the last session I made a speech 
here and referred to the speeches of this same Mr. Byrns 
when he asked for increases by the thousands and hundreds 
of thousands over the estimates of the Budget for that 
bureau. Then to play politics, on the eve of an election 
last year, he denounced the appropriation for that bureau 
the way the gentleman does. The gentleman from Texas 
will be lost after March 4. If he gets a bad boil on the 
back of his neck he will not be able to denounce President 
Hoover for being the cause of the affliction. You Democrats 
have had control of the House for almost two years. The 
calendar is full of bills reported by Democratic committees, 
and still we have been adjourning at 2 o’clock or 3 o'clock 
or 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

You talk about the program of the Democrats. Where 
is the program? The billion dollar super sales tax on the 
bread and other food products of the American people, is 
that the program? 

After listening to some radio talks in the past few weeks 
I thought, perhaps, that the Roosevelt Democratic relief 
program would be to furnish all the farmers with a little 
Pond’s vanishing cream to rub on the udders of the cows 
before they are milked and presto one of the miracles 
would be performed and the farmer would get twice as 
much for the milk as he now receives. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. After listening to radio talks I thought 
that the farmers were going to get a better price for their 
hogs by way of another Democratic miracle performed by 
rubbing some Pond’s vanishing cream on the snoot of the 
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hog before sending it to market. I find now that the Demo- 
cratic program that we waited for for over a month is a 
giant, super billion dollar sales tax monstrosity, in direct 
repudiation of the Democratic platform pledges that you 
stood for taxation according to ability to pay. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes; I yield to the leader of the Demo- 
cratic majority. 

Mr. BLANTON. In the coming administration the gentle- 
man from Milwaukee will not find any special Lincoln 
limousine built to carry the high-hatted headgear of the 
Postmaster General. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I do not defend that at all, but, perhaps, 
there will be a reason why you will not have such expendi- 
tures. Perhaps you are going to follow the Wilson Demo- 
cratic doctrine and you will be giving much of our money 
to the foreign countries and there will not be any money 
here to buy the limousines. The foreign dukes and counts 
will be buying the high hats as well as foreign cars costing 
much more than Lincoln limousines. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I rather judge from the very splendid de- 
fense that the gentleman has made of Mr. Hoover that the 
gentleman is not going to take any of this vanishing cream, 
but he is probably going to occupy a nice position around 
Washington. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I do not think so. 

Mr. BLACK. I hope he does, because no matter what 
reason brings the gentleman here, we are always glad to 
see him around. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I may say to my distinguished colleague 
and friend, who is chairman of the Claims Committee, that 
I did not rise to defend President Hoover, I rose to defend 
the Democratic leaders, the Democratic party, and the 
promises of the Democratic Party against the onslaught of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. If the gentleman had followed the Demo- 
cratic Party in the last campaign instead of Hoover, he 
would still be with us and would be here to assist me in the 
work of the Claims Committee. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I do not sell my political principles for 
office like many Democrats did. In four years the people 
will be so sick of Democratic rule that the gentleman from 
New York might be tempted to turn Republican. 

Before the next election the people will find out that the 
Democrats can not perform the marvels that they promised 
in their mad stampede to garner votes. The Democrats will 
then be in the minority in this House, and probably in the 
other body. 

Mr. BLACK. You can never buy Bishop Cannon away 
from Herbert Hoover. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Bishop Cannon is a Democrat. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] the other day posi- 
tively said that Bishop Cannon was originally born, bap- 
tized, and raised a Democrat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. He did not fall from grace until he 
turned Republican. 

Mr. SCHAFER. He never fell from grace in the estima- 
tion of the gentleman from Texas, because after the bishop 
strayed from the Democratic fold but once, and that in 
1928, the gentleman from Texas delivered an eloquent ad- 
dress on the floor of the House and welcomed him back into 
the fold. 

The gentleman from Texas might have a good excuse for 
not voting for the beer bill and repudiating the beer promise 
of the Democratic Party. Perhaps the gentleman from 
Texas read the Democratic majority report that the reason 
why 3.2 beer by weight was not intoxicating was that the 
food in the stomach delayed the alcohol from going into 
the circulation. The gentleman no doubt studied that re- 
port and believed that beer under this bill was intoxicating, 
because the Democratic Party did not provide that a cer- 
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tain amount of food, free lunch or otherwise, be taken be- 
fore the beer was drunk. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I threw the majority report in the waste- 
basket and followed the minority report. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I am amazed to find that the gentleman 
paid no attention to the Democratic majority report on a 
bill supposed to be the corner stone of the program of his 


Mr. BLACK. The gentleman from Wiscorsin is an expert 
on the history of famous gentlemen. I want to call his 
attention to the fact that Hoover was originally a Democrat. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Oh, no. The last Democratic adminis- 
tration was so bankrupt of able leaders that it had to reach 
out and get an able Republican to carry on and do the man- 
sized job that Herbert Hoover did under that administration. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LAMNECKÌ]. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Chairman, one and one-half billions 
of dollars have been distributed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to various agencies since its creation, 
according to its last report, in an effort to relieve the dis- 
tress of the people. That is praiseworthy and highly com- 
mendable, and yet appreciable benefits have been nil. In 
other words, to speak plainly, may I ask: Where did the 
money go after it was distributed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation? That is the puzzling question. That 
is a vast sum of money, sufficient in amount to balance the 
Budget, and yet there has been no noticeable effect upon 
a industry, agriculture, or the unemployment situa- 

on. 

It is little wonder the people have become impatient, and 
are sorely perplexed. The reason for it all is inaction upon 
the part of Congress due to lack of information as to legis- 
lation needed. The Philippine Islands have been granted 
their independence, but the people of our own country are 
still in bondage, so to speak. A single deathblow would put 
depression out of business, which, after all, is still eating at 
the very vitals of industry and agriculture, and imposing 
absolute poverty and want upon millions of once stalwart 
American citizens. 

Both the executive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment were given a mandate from the people at the last 
November election. They spoke in thunder tones and in no 
indefinite terms to impress upon Congress their desires and 
needs. It was a protest vote against what we have. 

What do we want? Just the opposite of what we now 
have. For instance, we want beer instead of prohibition; 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment; reduced public ex- 
penses; reduced taxation; home-loan banks that will serve 
their intended purpose; the establishment of a monetary 
system that will broaden our money base; and, finally, the 
collection of World War debts rather than their cancellation. 

The duty devolving upon Congress is tremendous, but I 
believe we have the wisdom and the genius to work it all 
out to the great benefit of the people, regardless of race, 
color, sex, or creed. That would be getting back to the 
fundamental principles of government, locate and help the 
“forgotten man.” 

Disarmament, America’s entrance into the World Court, 
and universal peace had little or nothing to do with the 
decision of the people in favor of the application of Demo- 
cratic Party principles and policies to the administration 
of governmental affairs. In my opinion, they were not given 
a thought. Disarmament might be all right, but the solu- 
tion of this question is remote to be of any importance 
to our present economic needs. Our entrance into the 
World Court would add to our troubles. Universal peace is 
impossible. Human nature can not be changed by treaty, 
statute, or constitutional law. Failure of the noble experi- 
ment to regulate the appetites of men and women, too, 
proved this. 

A moment ago I sought to interpret the expressed will of 
the people at the polls and contrast their expectations with 
their disappointments under the Hoover relief program. 
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With 42 of the 48 States participating in that decision, it is 
important to heed the voice of the people. 

I want to cite a bit of recent history. - In 1930 President 
Hoover said, in effect, if not in these exact words: “ Legis- 
lative enactments can not cure an economic situation.” 
Less than a year later he presented an elaborate relief pro- 
gram to Congress and urged its adoption. Congress re- 
sponded with alacrity and patriotic fervor. The series of 
measures was passed and the machinery set in motion for the 
operation of the several governmental agencies created under 
its terms. 

Immediately preceding this legislation Congress, at the be- 
hest of the President, passed the moratorium, granting Euro- 
pean nations a postponement of war-debt payments then 
due. It was argued that this action would save these Euro- 
pean nations from collapse. That was generous on our part; 
but here is what happened: The money that would and 
should have gone into the United States Treasury, if these 
payments had been made, went into the pockets of American 
holders of foreign bonds, including international bankers 
and other American millionaires. To those of us who are 
not versed in international affairs and monetary matters, it 
looks like Uncle Sam was tricked. 

Only recently France loaned to Austria fourteen of the 
twenty millions of dollars she did not have for America. 
This incident is sufficient to prove to my satisfaction, at 
least, that it was not France’s inability to pay but her de- 
termination to repudiate the debts at whatever cost in the 
sacrifice of honor and pride. In other words, she is now 
collecting interest instead of paying it, which is different. 

Chief in the series of legislative measures presented to 
Congress by President Hoover was one known as the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation act. It has done some 
good and shown some beneficial results. While it has done 
some good, it was to have worked marvels. The chief bene- 
ficiaries under the provisions of this act are banks, insurance 
companies, and railroads. The application of this remedy 
melted the frozen assets of suspended banks and kept them 
warm in the pockets of depositors in these banks until the 
next fellow came along and extracted it. It was claimed 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation would restore 
confidence and stimulate industry. Where are the evidences 
of its success in these particulars? 

Next in this series was legislation which authorized the 
United States Treasury to advance moneys to Federal land 
banks to help their bonds and to permit these banks to ex- 
tend further credit to farmers. The only benefit claimed 
for this legislation is that it postponed for a time the final 
day of reckoning for those farmers who were fortunate or 
unfortunate enough to secure loans, according to the final 
outcome. Í 
Next in the series was the bill creating home-loan banks. 
This legislation was enacted six or seven months ago, and 
yet they are just getting into action.. Under the terms of 
the bill, building and loan companies are permitted to borrow 
money to relieve their own financial distress.. What evi- 
dence is there that it has even served this purpose? This 
legislation has been a complete failure, in my opinion, and 
due largely to the fact that building and loan companies 
under this act are obliged to become subscribers to the stock 
in these banks. This is a requirement which has proved to 
be a positive handicap, exceeding any benefits they might 
hope to derive from it. It is provided under this law that 
the holders of a certain class of United States bonds could 
present these bonds to the Treasury of the United States 
and receive authority to issue paper money against them. 
This, in effect, was an inflation of the currency to the extent 
of about $1,000,000,000. Where were the guardians of the 
gold standard when this “infamous ” paragraph was written 
into that law? 

Practically all of the measures embodied in Mr. Hoover’s 
relief program have failed of their purpose, with the result 
that those who had high expectations have suffered bitter 
disappointments. Confidence is still at a low level, and 
prosperity hiding behind the corner. 
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What are the new proposals? One class of bills, consti- 
tuting what might be termed Group I, suggest that economic 
recovery would be aided by the cancellation of war debts. 
Others provide for farm relief. (allotment plan); legislation 
to benefit railroads and repeal section 15 of the interstate 
commerce act; the so-called Glass banking reform bill, which 
has for its principal purpose the extension of branch bank- 
ing; the repeal of the eighteenth amendment; and passage 
of the beer bill. 

Enactment of all of these measures into law would not 
relieve us from the depression, which grips the Nation and 
its diversified industries. There are two possible exceptions; 
namely, repeal of the eighteenth amendment and passage of 
the beer bill, which would benefit in the revenues produced. 
Group No. 2 deals with the currency question. One sug- 
gests that gold be revalued, perhaps, on the basis of about 
one-half of the present value. It is argued that this revalu- 
ation would cheapen the dollar and automatically increase 
commodity prices. Another proposal.in this group would 
authorize the inflation of currency by issuing paper money 
and is similar in its provisions to the Patman bill and the 
Goldsborough bill at the last session. It is argued in sup- 
port of this new proposal that added currency would in- 
crease the circulating medium and reduce the value of the 
gold dollar comparatively and, by the same token, increase 
commodity prices. 

The third group includes but one single measure. It 
would abandon the gold standard, as England has done and 
many other countries were compelled to do. Likewise its 
effect would be to cheapen the gold dollar and increase 
commodity prices. 

Group No. 4 likewise consists of a single measure, but 
may be augmented by the introduction of a bill providing for 
the electric dollar, and how we would all love to feel the 
shock! - Wheat is also proposed as a medium of exchange. 
Technocracy, whatever that may be, is another sugges- 
tion. There will be others still. But, seriously speaking, the 
Somers bill is the one that appears to meet and the most 
likely to aid in solving our problems. It would broaden 
our money basis by adding silver as a monetary reserve. 

It has been established that the beginning of the depres- 
sion dates back to 1926, when Great Britain took India off 
the silver standard, the effect of which was to throw all of 
the silver of that country upon the market. This act, it is 
claimed, is more responsible than any other one thing for 
the present depreciated value of silver to the extreme low 
level of about 25 cents per ounce. History shows that com- 
modity prices and silver are usually on about the same basis, 
moving up or down together. The Somers bill is known as 
H. R. 13000, and, as one interested in its passage, I am 
wondering whether it was introduced on Friday the 13th. 
I like its title. It safeguards the gold standard and protects 
all obligations which have been created under it, while at 
the same time giving silver its proper place in our currency 
system, 

The title reads: 

To aid in securing a normal and stable commodity price level, 
through the establishment of an auxiliary monetary reserve of 
silver and the issuance of silver certificates, under circumstances 
insuring the maintenance of the gold standard. 

This bill was introduced on the last day of the first session 
of the Seventy-second Congress and was referred to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Those who are versed in currency matters recognize and 
now frankly admit the importance of silver in its relation 
to our present situation and the solving of the grave prob- 
lems growing out of these conditions. By adding silver our 
markets would open up to at least 80 per cent of the nations 
of the world, many of them operating on a silver standard 
basis. They would become our customers and purchase our 
goods and help to bring back to us our lost foreign trade, 
which we so much desire to recover. The Somers bill elimi- 
nates all the objections to currency inflation that have been 
urged against other measures. 

In my judgment, it is the one meritorious measure upon 
this subject that offers a safe and sane solution of present 
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difficulties. It would serve the convenience of the people, in 
addition to increasing our circulating medium, and do vio- 
lence to no interests. Its enactment into law would be a 
deathblow to the depression, and its immediate effect to 
stimulate business, industry, agriculture, and benefit the 
millions now unemployed. 

Some of the greatest minds of the country are giving this 
method of solving our currency problem serious study. 
They have come to realize that the broadening of our cur- 
rency by adding silver is one of real merit in working us 
out of our present difficulties and this depression with all 
its horrors, if not finally to avert a revolution. President 
Hoover’s research committee, in a report just submitted, 
frankly confesses, after a three years’ study of the subject, 
that there can be no assurance against revolution until 
present social conditions are improved. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Cotton]. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, coming as I do from the 
West, of course I appreciate the speech just delivered by 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lamngcx]. I 
believe with him that there can be no permanent recovery 
from this economic depression until silver is given a place 
in our monetary system. There is no question in my mind 
that the world and our Nation particularly is attempting to 
do the business of the world and this country on a too nar- 
row monetary base. There must be a broadening of that 
base, and silver is the only logical metal that can be used 
for that purpose. 

I arose however to speak along somewhat different lines. 
Last fall during the campaign in my State, and I am sure 
it happened in almost every part of the United States, the 
present Republican tariff bill was criticised and blamed as 
one of the leading causes of the financial depression in this 
country. We were unable to get any of the speakers during 
that campaign to name any of the rates that were too high. 
In the West the specific questions were asked, Is the tariff 
rate on wool too high? Our Democratic friends replied, No, 
it is not. Is the tariff rate on beef or mutton or sugar too 
high? No; those rates are not too high. Well, then, we 
asked, What rates in this bill, which was referred to as the 
infamous tariff bill, are too high? They were always the 
rates on products of some other section of the country. 
I have taken occasion to go to the Representatives of 
those States that were singled out in other parts of the 
country and have asked them whether the rates on their 
products were called by local Democrats too high. Oh, no; 
they are not too high, they are not high enough, but the 
rates on some other products are too high. I have heard 
them say in some instances that the rates on the products of 
my State are too high. 

Then this morning one of the leaders of the Democratic 
Party on the floor of this House says we ought not to have 
a special session of Congress. Why, we were made to be- 
lieve, at least, many of our people were told that certain 
rates in this iniquitous tariff bill were the underlying cause 
of this depression, and we were told that immediately Con- 
gress would be reconvened in special session and those rates 
cut down. We now find an entirely different attitude. The 
position is now being taken that we ought not to have any 
special session, and thus far in the agenda that has been 
published, at least, in the newspapers, by the leaders of the 
Democratic Party, no mention is made at all of the revision 
of the tariff and those unnamed iniquitous rates that were 
so high during the campaign. 

I am persuaded that responsibility sobers a party, and 
that when my friends on the Democratic side of the aisle are 
faced with the proposition of really directing governmental 
affairs of the Nation, we will find that they will assume an 
entirely different attitude from that which they assumed 
during the campaign. 

May I advert for a moment again to the question of silver? 
Let me say to my friend from Ohio [Mr. Lamwnecx] that dur- 
ing the campaign the President elect came out to the West- 
ern States and announced that he would immediately, upon 
assuming the office of President, if elected, call an economic 
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conference for the consideration of silver, and that he would 

take the initiative in issuing that call. 

suas LAMNECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
? 

Mr. COLTON. You do not see any announcement to that 
effect now. I yield. 

Mr. LAMNECK. And if he does call an economic con- 
ference, I hope he does not appoint anybody on that eco- 
nomic conference who is not favorable to silver. 

Mr. COLTON. I certainly agree with the gentleman. I 
Shall go one step farther and say that I hope he appoints 
a representative on that conference who knows the silver 
problem from the standpoint of the producer as well as 
from the standpoint of the Nation. My State can furnish 
men who have these qualifications. There is a wrong im- 
pression in this country that the producers of silver are in 
favor of some bimetallic system simply because it will stim- 
ulate the production of silver. It may have that effect, 
but that is not the primary purpose back of those who are 
interested in silver. They actually believe that there can 
be no permanent economic recovery and no permanent 
economic prosperity until there is a broadening of the money 
and credit bases of the country, and we do believe that be- 
cause there has been no other metal discovered that will 
take the place of silver, that silver is the logical metal which 
Should be used to broaden our money base. I earnestly 
hope that the President elect as soon as he is inaugurated 
will carry out the promise that he made to the people of 
the West that he would take the initiative in calling an 
economic conference. I do not see it on the proposed 
agenda of the Democratic leaders for the immediate con- 
sideration of legislation in the future. In fact, I see a dis- 
tinct tendency toward veering away from positions taken 
during the campaign in those now being mapped out by 
the leaders of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Upon what basis would the gentle- 
man suggest that resumption of the coinage of silver be 
commenced? On the basis of 16 to 1? 

Mr. COLTON. I do not believe personally that any ratio 
should be established at the present time, but I do believe 
that silver can be very consistently used to supplement and 
strengthen the gold standard. At the present time, for 
instance, we make all of our $1 bills redeemable in silver. 
There is no reason in the world why the bills up to and 
including the $10 should not be all redeemable in silver. 
That would release a vast amount of gold that is held now 
in reserve for use for other currency. I do not believe there 
can be a complete rehabilitation of silver and a sufficiently 
broad monetary base established without an international 
conference; and I believe there should be an international 
conference and that silver should be on the agenda of that 
conference, because, as has been pointed out, a very large 
number of the nations of the world use silver as the medium 
of exchange. They are on the silver basis as we are on the 
gold basis; and unless we can enter into some agreement 
with those nations, of course, the question would not be fully 
solved. 

Then the rate of exchange also enters into the picture 
in the discussion of silver as money. The trouble in the past 
has been that we have considered silver and discussed it as 
@ commodity, never as money. This question will not be 
settled right until silver is considered as money and not as 
a commodity. We need more metallic money to broaden our 
money and credit base. 

[Here the gavel fell.] y 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield the gentleman from Utah 
three additional minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why have an international conference? 
Why do we not decide our own business ourselves? 

Mr, COLTON. . Because, as I have pointed out, there are 
a number of nations that use silver; and unless we can agree 
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at an international conference on the use of silver and upon 
rates of exchange, we can never have freedom in our com- 
merce with those nations. May I illustrate this to the gen- 
tleman from Texas by the following instance? A lady in 
China last year ordered an ordinary portable typewriter 
that cost in this country about $50. When she investigated 
the transaction in detail she discovered that silver was be- 
ing sold at the rate of about 25 cents an ounce, and instead 
of paying $50 in ordinary silver, she would have to pay 200 
ounces of silver for her typewriter, and, of course, she could 
not do that. A rate of exchange must be agreed upon, and 
the use of silver as money brought about in our exchange 
of trade with those nations that are upon a silver standard. 

I wanted to speak of one other thing. During the last 
session of Congress I remember how eloquently my friends 
on the Democratic side of the aisle talked against surren- 
dering to the Executive the right to organize the executive 
departments of this Government. They said it was a com- 
plete surrender of the powers, functions, and duties of Con- 
gress. Finally we passed a bill authorizing the President to 
make such consolidation, but he was to report back to Con- 
gress and Congress was to have 60 days within which to 
exercise the veto power. It is now announced in the press 
that the plan has completely changed and as soon as the 
Democratic President is inaugurated, the Democratic Con- 
gress will surrender abjectly its powers and duties along this 
line and make the President of the United States an absolute 
autocrat in this work of consolidating these Government 
bureaus and agencies. I was wondering why the change. 
I am wondering if there was sincerity when the fight was 
made last year against the powers sought to be conferred 
upon the President to make these consolidations. If a prin- 
ciple were involved last Congress when we were considering 
this matter, why is not that same principle involved to-day? 
Ah, friends, you will find, if you will compare the promises 
made through the campaign, with the position now taken 
by the Democratic leaders, that there are very great and 
glaring inconsistencies. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Utah 
has again expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PatmMan]. 

EXPANSION OF THE CURRENCY 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I will admit that the cur- 
rency situation can be remedied, to a great extent, by re- 
monetizing silver. I am not willing to wait, however, on an 
international conference. We have a situation in our coun- 
try to-day that is entirely too serious for us to wait so long. 
We have been waiting many years endeavoring to get some 
kind of a conference with foreign nations in order that we 
may remonetize silver. Every effort has been unsuccessful. 
We have in this country to-day a situation that demands 
immediate attention. 

DEBTS OWED BY PEOPLE 

The American people owe $203,000,000,000 in debts; $20,- 
000,000,000 to the National Government; $35,000,000,000 to 
the city, county, and State governments; 878,000, 000, 000 
owed by corporations, and $45,000,000,000 owed by the banks. 
Installment purchases and other debts run into billions of 
dollars. Most of this indebtedness is payable in gold. Much 
of it is payable in gold, with this provision in the contract: 
“According to the existing standard of weight and fineness.” 

GOLD CLAUSES IN CONTRACT 

A friend of mine in Washington, a few days ago, pur- 
chased a home. The first trust on his home had a provi- 
sion written into it by the loan company in Washington, 
D. C., that this loan is payable in gold dollars of the present 
weight and fineness. 


REDUCING WEIGHT OF GOLD DOLLAR 


I do not know whether the Congress of the United States 
can pass a law reducing the gold content of a dollar; that is, 
the weight of a gold dollar, and require creditors to accept 
the cheapened dollar for the debts that are payable in gold. 
I have not given that question consideration. Many good 
lawyers claim it can be done. 
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The Constitution provides that no State shall pass any 
law impairing the obligation of a contract, but the Con- 
stitution does not provide that Congress can not pass a 
law impairing the obligation of a contract. Therefore 
many good lawyers contend that if Congress were to pass 
a law to-day reducing the number of grains of gold in a 
dollar from 25.8 grains, nine-tenths fine, according to the 
present law, to 12.9 grains of gold, it would be constitutional 
and legal, and we could require people to take those cheap- 
ened dollars on the debts that are owing to them. If that 
can be done, of course that is one way to broaden our gold 
reserve. But suppose we do that, as many people contend 
should be done, will it increase the currency one penny? 
Not one penny on earth. Will it cause any inflation? No. 
It will cause no inflation. Will it cause expansion? No. 
It will not cause one dollar of expansion. It will be exactly 
the same as it is to-day. Gold is not high because of the 
scarity of gold. Gold is high because of the scarcity of the 
paper dollars. Eighty per cent of our money is paper money. 
The other 20 per cent is silver and coins, like gold and 
copper, but 80 per cent is paper money, and the reason 
gold is so high to-day is not because of the scarcity of gold, 
but it is because of the scarcity of paper currency. 

THE WAY TO CHEAPEN MONEY 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Not just now. Later I will yield. 

Therefore, if we want to cheapen the gold dollar, we are 
not compelled to reduce the number of grains of gold in a 
dollar. That is not the way to do it. That would not 
cheapen gold or other money a penny. The way to cheapen 
the gold dollar is to increase the paper currency that is 
issued upon the gold. 


LARGE GOLD RESERVE AT PRESENT 


We have to-day a gold reserve of $4,505,000,000. This is 
a sufficient gold reserve to authorize the issuance by this 
Government of $11,250,000,000, and we would still have 40 
cents in gold to back up every dollar that we would have in 
circulation. Is not this sufficient? Certainly it is sufficient. 
No one will contend we should have more than 40 per cent 
in gold to back up our currency. 

Many of our banker friends would have us believe that 
this is not sufficient gold, but to those banker friends may I 
suggest that if all the banks in this Nation were closed this 
morning and a lock placed upon their doors, as sound as 
those institutions are, and most of them are sound, and if 
we should go there and take from the vaults of those banks 
every dollar that they have, how much money would we 
find? We would not find $50,000,000,000, and that is prac- 
tically what they owe the American people for deposits. 
We would not find over one-fiftieth of that amount, and 
possibly not over $600,000,000. That is all the actual money 
you would find in the banks of this Nation to-day. There- 
fore, if the banks of this country, and they claim it is 
through confidence, can do business on a billion dollars when 
they owe the people $50,000,000,000, or, in other words, with 
a reserve of about 2 per cent, certainly the Government of 
the United States can do business on a 40 per cent gold 
reserve to back up its paper currency. It is true the na- 
tional banks have credits aggregating $2,400,000,000 with 
the Federal reserve banks, and all banks have other 
resources. 

We have in circulation to-day about $5,000,000,000. This 
is theoretical. The amount is actually much less than 
$5,000,000,000. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion right on that point? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 


CASH IN VAULTS OF BANKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Iam, of course, interested in what the 
gentleman is saying, and I am wondering what authority 
the gentleman has for the statement that there is only 
$600,000,000 in all the banks of the United States to-day. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman can get that information 
from the Comptroller of the Currency. On June 30, 1931, 
tie State and private banks had cash amounting to $515,- 
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738,000; the national banks $368,589,000; and all banks, loan 
and trust companies $884,327,000. I understand these 
amounts are in excess of what they were June 30, 1932. 

June 30, 1931, the total deposits of all reporting banks 
were: 


State and private banks $34, 666, 504, 000 
National dn —?f 22, 198, 240, 000 
. ͤ v ͤ eae oem eat cena 56, 864, 744, 000 


Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. I understand that neither the Government 
nor any of its agencies issues any currency that there is not 
back of it either gold or silver or something else of value. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is true. However, money is issued 
to national banks in exchange for Government bonds or a 
Government debt. 

Mr. COLTON. That is my understanding, that some- 
thing of value is back of all the currency. My question is 
this: If you issued more currency redeemable in silver, would 
that not release a large part of the gold reserve on which 
we could authorize more money or more currency? 

REMONETIZE SILVER 


Mr. PATMAN. That is very true and I am very much in 
sympathy with the gentleman in his effort to remonetize 
silver, although it is not necessary for us to remonetize silver 
in order to expand the currency. I do not believe we should 
wait on an international conference. The situation in our 
country to-day is too serious to wait very long. 

Mr. COLTON. If the gentleman will permit, I do not 
think so either, but I do believe that there can never be a 
complete adjustment of international relations among the 
nations of the world until we do have an economic con- 
ference. 

Mr. PATMAN. I agree very much with what the gentle- 
man has had to say, but I am more interested right now 
in the present emergency. Thousands of people are losing 
their homes every day. Our currency must be expanded 
immediately in order that people may pay their debts. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

FEDERAL RESERVE A FAIR-WEATHER FRIEND OF PEOPLE 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. If it will not divert the gentle- 
man too much from his line of thought, has the gentleman 
some scheme whereby we can get the United States Gov- 
ernment, through its different monetary agencies, the Fed- 
eral reserve system, the Treasury Department, and the 
mint, to act now without an international conference? Has 
the gentleman found some plan that can be worked out? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Simonds, of the Simonds Saw Co., 
testified before the Goldsborough committee, when the com- 
mittee had under consideration what was known as the 
Goldsborough bill to stabilize the dollar, and he said that 
we can not expect help from the banking group because 
they are too conservative. The Federal reserve banking 
system has proved to be just a fair-weather friend. 

When times are good and we have a rising market, people 
are employed, adequate security can be placed with the 
banks, and the Federal reserve system can afford adequate 
credit facilities for the people of the Nation; but when we 
have a declining market, when everything is going down 
and there is unemployment, and the securities have gone 
down to where they can not furnish the collateral that the 
banks require, there is no way on earth for the Federal 
reserve system to put money into circulation. 

So you must forget that banking group for a while. 
They are not going to expand the currency. It is true, prob- 
ably, there are certain reforms that they want, but it is 
not the kind of reform that will cheapen the dollar; and I 
want to tell you now that you must cheapen the dollar in 
some way or the American people can never pay the debts 
that are placed upon them. 

COTTON AND WHEAT FARMERS 

You take the cotton farmer. He contracted obligations 
to build schoolhouses and highways and to make other 
public improvements when cotton was worth 20 cents a 
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pound, and the wheat farmer when wheat was $1 a bushel. 
They expected to pay these debts with these commodities at 
the same prices. This deflation came on. The holders of 
these bonds did not have the right to take every $100 bond 
and strike out the $100 and insert $400. They did not have 
the right to strike out 6 per cent interest and make it 24 
per cent; but if they can so manipulate the currency of this 
country and defiate the currency and the credit to the extent 
that these commodities will go down as gold goes up and 
you only get one-fourth the price for wheat and cotton, it 
is just the same as increasing that farmer’s debt 400 per 
cent, or his $100 bond to $400. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield for a question. 


INTEREST RATES 


Mr. ALLGOOD. The gentleman spoke about cheapening 
the dollar. I am in sympathy with the gentleman’s position, 
but at the same time will that cheapen the interest rate? 
Interest is what is eating up our people now, and I do not 
know whether you can void such a contract or not. The 
gentleman is an eminent lawyer, and I would like to hear 
him speak along that line. 

Mr, PATMAN. It will make interest easier to pay. These 
cheapened dollars will pay a dollar in debts, taxes, elec- 
tricity, gas, water, rent, and other fixed charges. It will 
cause an increase in certain commodities which is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield for a question. 


GOLD DOLLAR 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. A minute ago I understood the gen- 
tleman to say that reducing the amount of gold in a gold 
dollar would not have the effect of increasing the currency. 
It seems to me it would; because if you decrease the amount 
of gold in the dollar, you would have more gold against 
which you could issue currency. 

Mr. PATMAN. If we actually used gold, probably it 
would be different, but we do not use gold in this country 
in that way. We are not on the gold standard from a prac- 
tical standpoint. You never see a gold piece. The 22,071 
reporting banks in the United States and possessions at the 
close of business June 30, 1931, had only $24,077,000 in gold 
coin in their vaults. They do not keep it. This gold is 
hoarded here in Washington and in New York and by the 
Federal reserve banks. Hoarded for what purpose? In 
order that they, the private bankers, may use these reserves 
to have money for themselves based upon 40 per cent gold 
belonging to depositors and the other 60 per cent based on 
the credit of this Nation. The bankers have a very valuable 
monopoly. The people should know more about it. 


GET GOVERNMENT OUT OF BUSINESS 


It is important that we get the Government out of busi- 
ness. It is also important that we get the bankers out of 
the Government’s business. The issuance and distribution 
of money is purely a governmental function and should not 
be given to the bankers. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Is it not a fact that if you lessen 
the amount of gold in the dollar, you thereby increase the 
base? 

Mr. PATMAN. You might increase the base, but you 
would have no expansion unless you issued money on that 
base, and you can do that now. You have a sufficient gold 
reserve, according to the present law, to issue $5,000,000,000 
more money and have a 40 per cent reserve. If we will 
not use the idle gold we have now, what assurance have we 
that the idle gold will be used if the base or amount is 
doubled, by splitting the gold content of the dollar? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Are you not both falling into a 
common error that you do not increase or decrease the 
base; that remains the same? If you put a figure on it say- 
ing so much is $1 and so much is $2, you do not change the 
mass, and there is where the fallacy lies in considering the 
whole question. 


1933 


THOMAS JEFFERSON'S PRINCIPLES 

Mr, PATMAN.. Now, as to the interest rate alluded to by 
the gentleman from Alabama: Of course, by deflation in- 
terest charges have increased so that the wheat farmer is 
paying 24 per cent instead of 6 per cent, and the cotton 
farmer is paying 24 per cent interest instead of 6 per cent. 
In securities and in many commodities some debts have in- 
creased 400 per cent. Let me read you what Thomas Jeffer- 
son once said. Our party will soon have an opportunity to 
go back to the principles of Thomas Jefferson, and this is 
one of his principles I hope the party will consider. It was 
announced by Jefferson a long time ago. I quote: 

-If the American people ever allow private banks to control the 
issue of their currency first by inflation and then by deflation, the 
banks and corporations that will grow up around them will de- 
prive the people of all property until their children will wake up 
homeless on the continent their fathers conquered. 

Has not that proved to be true since Jefferson made that 
statement?. Have not the banks, first by inflation and then 
by deflation, increased debts and deprived the people of 
their homes? 

It is not a question now of a creditor receiving a gold 
dollar containing 25.8 grains of gold, but it is a question 
of getting any dollar at all. It is better for him to get a 
cheap dollar, one that will not purchase so much of certain 
commodities than not to be able to collect any dollar at all. 
People must be given a chance to pay their debts. 

Mr, ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Let me say to the gentleman that the 
banks in my section are liquidating, collecting all the time 
and refusing to lend anything, so that we have no circulat- 
ing medium. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is very much the way in many sec- 
tions of the country. The country is rapidly being reduced 
to barter. Even wooden money and hat checks are being 
used to an advantage in the absence of good money fur- 
nished by the Government. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 


CHEAP INTEREST RATES FOR A FEW 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. With all the limitations of available 
cash, I notice that this morning in New York and Chicago 
call money is available at 1 per cent. Call money is used 
exclusively in speculation and gambling on the stock ex- 
change. The Government is borrowing on short terms for 
one year at 2 per cent, and yet they charge in the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for new enterprises 542 per 
cent; and if the money is going to the farmers, they charge 
7 per cent. And yet these gamblers who fix the prices can 
get money at 1 per cent. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. Now, further along that line the shipping companies 
that have purchased steamships from the Government Ship- 
ping Board have been borrowing money from the United 
States Government for as low as one-fourth of 1 per cent 
interest. The Farm Board has been letting certain co-ops 
have money for as low as one-eighth of 1 per cent interest, 
and they have used the money to pay large salaries. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


PEOPLE LOSING HOMES 


Mr. PATMAN. I am sorry. I hope the gentleman will 
excuse me. I have before me a letter which is typical of 
many that I have received. It is not from my district. I 
quote what this gentleman says: 

Heart-rending things happen right here in our community. 
Oid people owe a little mortgage on their homes and are being 
pushed out for reason they can not meet interest and taxes, and 
the poor old things have produced twice enough farm products 
to meet their obligations if they could get a decent price. 

That agrees to-day exactly with what Thomas Jefferson 
said would happen. Let it be understood that the farmers 
of this Nation owe $9,000,000,000 on their farms. They-have 
contracted to pay a high rate of interest.. The people in the 
cities owe on their homes $39,000,000,000, and they have con- 
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tracted to pay a high rate of interest, and these debts can 
not be paid unless you do something to increase the price 
of commodities in order that people may pay their debts. 
There are many ways this can be done. I shall not have 
time to discuss them. I want to turn my attention at this’ 
time to something else. 

I have here some statements, one by ex-Senator Owen, - 
and another quotation by Jefferson, another by President 
Lincoln, another quotation by Hon. Clarence Poe, editor of 
the Progressive Farmer, and a statement from Dr. G. F. 
Warren, economist of Cornell University, that I would like 
to insert in connection with my remarks, if I may, and to 
extend and revise my own remarks.’ 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Thomas Jefferson further stated: 

I believe that banking institutions are more dangerous to our 
liberties than standing armies. Already they have raised up a 
money aristocracy that has set the Government at defiance. The- 

power should be taken from the banks and restored to 
the Government and the people to whom it properly belongs. 

Let us also consider what President Abraham Lincoln said 
about the issue of greenbacks. 

Chase thought it a hazardous thing to do, but we finally ac- 
complished it, and gave to the people of this Republic the great-. 
ar 3 they ever had— their own paper to pay their own 
e . 

The Hon. Clarence Poe, in a recent article in the Pro- 
gressive Farmer, stated: 

We must either have (1) an honest dollar so that debts may 
be paid in dollars of the same value as the debtor received or (2) 
these debts must be scaled down, the period of payment length- 
ened out, and interest rates lowered. One of these two forms of 


relief the next Congress must provide. There is no third 
alternative. 


The Hon. G. F. Warren, economist of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., has recently stated: 

In 1929 the public and private debts of the United States repre- 
sented 56 per cent of the estimated wealth. The debts of the 
United States are largely based on commodity prices; and if prices 
continue to decline, the value of the property on which the se- 
curity rests is reduced until the debts are approximately equal 
to the liquidated value of the property. No building or other type 
of property is in general worth more than the cost of replacing it. 
Therefore a continued decline in commodity prices means more 
equities are swept away and more properties must be taken over 
by creditors who do not want them. 

Deflation has continued so far and proceeded at such a rapid 
pace that the welfare of the Nation hangs in a balance, If defia- 
tion continues, we may expect unparalleled bankruptcies, an in- 
crease in bank failures, and an unprecedented transfer of wealth. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY LEAGUE 


The National Economy League has been a very active 
organization. It is true that we must reduce the ex- 
penses of our Government as much as we can. It is 
an easy matter to think about levying taxes, and it is an 
easy matter to suggest additional appropriations. The 
greatest problem confronting our country to-day is not so 
much certain economies or certain forms of taxes, but how 
expenditures can be made easier to pay. That is one way 
of reducing expenditures. The question involving the cur- 
rency and the purchasing power of the dollar is the great- 
est question needing our consideration. I hope there is not 
another partisan word said on the floor of this House until 
the distress in our country is relieved. I am not going to 
utter a partisan statement that would antagonize one be- 
longing to another party as long as the present distress 
continues. Times are too serious to think about anything 
other than to try to save the homes of the people who are 
losing them. They are also losing their savings, all be- 
cause Congress will not go back and do what the Constitu- 
tion said the Congress should do. It says that Congress 
shall have the power to coin money and regulate its value. 
Does Congress do it? Oh, no; and Congress should be cen- 
sured for it. The greatest privilege on earth has been con- 


ferred upon it, and yet Congress has farmed it out to a few 
powerful-bankers. -Unless the Congress of the United States 
assumes that duty, we are not going to relieve our country 
of the awful conditions that exist to-day. 
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REPORTS REQUIRED NOT FILED 

The Federal corrupt practices act of 1925 provides that a 
political committee is one that accepts contributions or 
makes expenditures for the purpose of influencing or at- 
tempting to influence the election of a candidate, that is, 
for the Congress and the Senate, or presidential and vice- 
presidential electors in two or more States. I know that 
the National Economy League is spending quite a large sum 
of money each month. They have hundreds of people 
working for them; they are trying to get members all over 
this Nation, and are telling the members that they will 
never be called upon to pay one penny, that they have some 
one else footing the bills. 

The law provides that they shall make a report and let the 
people know who is paying this bill, and where that money 
is coming from and how it is being used if they are trying 
to infiuence or attempting to influence the election of can- 
didates for Congress, and I say that is exactly what they 
have been trying to do. They have not made the reports 
required by law. 

I wrote to the Attorney General of the United States about 
it. He has not given me any definite information as to what 
he expects to do. He has not even told me that he would 
look into the matter. I asked him how anyone can say 
it is not a political committee under the act when the 
organizer of it, Archibald Roosevelt, who is interested in 
getting a cold million dollars a year subsidy from the Gov- 
ernment on one of these Government ocean mail steamship 
lines, where a canary bird could fly across the ocean on 
Christmas Day carrying all the mail they carry—they do not 
carry any mail, it is just a subsidy—says when speaking 
about the object of the National Economy League: 

When any Congressman votes against something of sound econ- 
omy, we expect to have the local chief of the National Economy 
League in his district know about it and raise hell if he can. 

This statement was made at a convenient time before the 
last election. 

In other words, they want to have some influence on the 
Congressmen. Admiral Byrd, another active member of this 
outlaw group, is drawing $4,600 a year from the Government, 
not because of any service-connected disability incurred dur- 
ing the war. Oh, no. And he is terribly grieved, he says, 
because the Government is spending $12 a month on some 
of the ex-buck privates who are 49 per cent disabled. Then 
there is our friend, General Pershing, who draws $21,000 
a year from the Government, another member of this out- 
law organization. He is very much aggrieved and disturbed 
because some of these ex-buck privates who served under 
him are now drawing $12 a month for 49 per cent disability. 
My friends, when we come to cutting on the matter of vet- 
erans’ relief, we should start with General Pershing first, 
with his bonus of $21,000 annually. [Applause.] We are 
going to start at the top and cut down, Many members of 
this outlaw organization are drawing thousands of dollars 
annually. We can effect some economies there. 

But here is what Admiral Byrd said at Boston on August 
28, 1932: 

By organizing the generally inarticulate majority, millions of 
voters in congressional districts, this league will work to bring the 
country to sanity. 

What does he mean by organizing the congressional dis- 
tricts, if he is not going to try to influence the election of 
candidates for Congress? The statement was made a con- 
venient time before the last election. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PATMAN. I am sorry, but I can not yield just now. 
Here is a quotation under date of July 25, 1932: 

The petition and prompt formation of the National Economy 
League evoked tremendous public response. Its leaders say, Now 


committees are to be formed in 435 congressional districts to push 
for veteran and other governmental economies.” 


This statement was carried in the principal newspapers of 
the country. 

Why organize in congressional districts if they are not in 
politics? 
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Furthermore, may I invite attention to the fact that I hold 
in my hand a circular gotten out by the National Economy 
League, the Indiana branch, which reads; 

We want any yoter, man or woman, to enroll. In order for you 
to properly enroll yourself you must state the number of the 
congressional district that you reside in. 

If they do not want to engage in politics, why are they 
organizing voters in congressional districts? 

Iam not complaining. They have a right to do that. I 
do not object to it. Ihave no right to complain. They can 
do it if they want to; and if any of us are wrong on things 
that we advocate here and our people do not approve of it, 
we should be defeated by them; but certainly the organiza- 
tion that is putting out this information should comply with 
the law when they are doing it, but instead of that they are 
defying the law. That is just like the Mellon-Morgan group. 
They care nothing about laws. Mr. Mellon defied the law 
once before. He was caught and escaped punishment by 
getting a pardon. We are not through with him yet. Let 
me say to-day that the National Economy League is an out- 
law organization. It is not complying with the law. 

Mr. KVALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KVALE. Has the attention of the gentleman, in his 
inquiries, been called to the membership or personnel that 
is back of the league itself and where their contributions are 
coming from and how much they are spending? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is what I wanted to find out, but we 
could not get that. They refused to file a statement. The 
law says they shall do it, and there is a penalty of not more 
than $10,000 and imprisonment of not more than one year, 
or both; but do you think the Attorney General of the United 
States is going to enforce that law? I do not know whether 
he is or not, but I am going to give him an opportunity. I 
have filed a complaint with him by writing a letter and 
giving the facts. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I hope the gentleman will excuse me just 
now. I only have two or three minutes. 

The Anti-Saloon League files a report. It is nonpartisan, 
but it is trying to influence the election of Members of Con- 
gress. The Association Against the Prohibition Amendment 
files a statement under this law. The Committee Against 
the Prohibition Amendment files a statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Texas two additional minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. The Committee Against the Prohibition 
Amendment files a report. The Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union is a nonpartisan organization, and it com- 
plies with the law. The Prohibition National Committee, the 
Flying Squadron Foundation, the Federal Tax Reduction 
League, the Constitutional Liberty League, Allied Force for 
Prohibition, the National Progressive League—there are 
dozens of them, nonpartisan, that file reports with the Clerk 
of the House because the law requires them to do it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield for a brief question. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Why not write to Alfred E. Smith, who 
is a member of this National Economy League, and suggest 
to him that they comply with the law? 

Mr. PATMAN. Calvin Coolidge happens to be a member, 
too. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. But Alfred E. Smith’s party is in power. 

Mr. PATMAN. That makes no difference. I like the gen- 
tleman and agree with him on many questions, but I do 
not believe that he should try to inject partisan politics into 
everything. Conditions to-day are entirely too serious for 
that. The fact of the business is I am just getting tired of 
it. I think we ought to try to do something to relieve the 
country and forget partisan politics for a while. [Applause.] 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN, I yield. 
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Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman recently put a lot of 
figures into the Recorp and we ought to thank him for so 
doing. I want to ask him why is it that in one State 70 
per cent of its soldiers are on the rolls of the Veterans’ 
Bureau while in other States less than 20 per cent are on 
the rolls? 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course, if true, that is due to the ad- 
ministration of the law. I believe the gentleman is in error. 
The Veterans’ Bureau has certain rules and regulations 
which they must comply with. 

Mr. GIFFORD. When I brought that up on the stump 
this fall, we were informed that Congressmen of certain 
States were not quite as smart as the Congressmen of other 
States. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks im the Recorp and to 
include a letter from the President of the Pacific Coast 
Joint-Stock Land Bank, of San Francisco, an extract from 
a letter from G. E. Kellogg, director of the American Welfare 
League of that city, and also an extract from an article car- 
ried in the Saturday Evening Post from the pen of Senator 
REED SMOOT. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I will not 
take up very much time of the committee. I wish to say 
that I have enjoyed very much the splendid address just 
delivered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman]. I 
never believed that I would live to see such times as we are 
now passing through. Our people are facing the most diffi- 
cult situation that ever confronted our Nation. I some- 
times feel that it will be necessary for Congress to do 
something which a few years ago might have been considered 
radical in order to prevent something of a disastrous nature 
taking place. The real trouble with our country, it seems, 
is that at present there is not sufficient currency to take 
care of the needs of our country. We find that many local 
communities are bringing about the circulation of mediums 
of exchange. They are issuing certificates based on some- 
thing of monetary value left on deposit in order to have 
something with which to buy and sell and carry forward the 
various transactions which are so essential in the handling 
of their everyday affairs. If the monetary base can be 
broadened in some way so as to give our people sufficient 
currency, we will go a long way toward solving the present 
depression. If this can be done by the remonetization of 
silver, then let us have it. 

On the 22d of last month I introduced a bill to provide 
that liens on farm property should be monetized so that the 
farmers of the country might be able to take the liens on 
their property, file those liens with the proper agency, and 
secure the issuance of currency based on these liens. 

If this can be done, we will be able to secure a much 
broader base for our currency. Our farmers will be able 
to take the lien on farm property and file these liens with 
the Treasury Department and secure the issuance of cur- 
rency based on the liens and in this way save their homes 
and begin life again. 

I know that some one will say that this is going entirely 
too far. We permit this kind of thing to be done now. The 
banks of the country can take farm notes secured by in- 
dorsement or otherwise, and short-term liens on farm prop- 
erty, and file these liens with the Government, and by 
complying with the law they can issue currency based on 
these liens. The only difference is that these banks which 
use the identical base for which I am contending, then 
charge interest to the farmer for the money issued on this 
base which is furnished by the farmer. 

Under the bill which I introduced, the farmer would se- 
cure the currency issued by his filing of a lien and would 
secure it without the payment of interest, just like the bank 
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secures it, without the payment of interest under the present 
system. 

I wish merely to call the attention of the House to the bill 
which I have introduced and invite its most careful con- 
sideration. - It occurs to me there may be worked out a sys- 
tem along this line which, when taken with a proper farm- 
relief measure, may really solve the problems which con- 
front us; and, after all, the great problem which confronts 
the American people is how can we save the independent, 
home-loving farmer of the country in order that he may, 
in turn, save this Nation. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. I want to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. This money that is to be issued under his plan must 
be redeemed at some time or other, must it not? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Because a piece of paper is simply a 
promise to pay and there must be somebody to pay it some 
time. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. When is this payment to be made 
and by whom and from what proceeds? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Under my bill I would pro- 
vide that the currency on the base of farm liens would be 
redeemable upon demand at the Treasury Department by 
the United States Government, in Government bonds run- 
ning 30 years at 3 per cent, or if possible, less interest. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. What does the Government get 
out of it? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. The Government has the 
lien on the farm property for the entire amount of the 
currency, not only as a base for the currency but as a base 
and security for the bonds which would be issued in re- 
demption of the currency, provided the man would rather 
have the currency than the bonds. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. In that case the Government would 
have to rely on these liens being paid off? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Who is going to do that; that is, pay 
them? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. The bonds or liens would be 
paid off in the same way as a bond now filed with the Gov- 
ernment by the banks. At present the Government accepts 
a Government bond backed up by absolutely nothing but 
the Government’s promise to pay; and the Government 
allows the bank to take that lien, backed up by nothing ex- 
cept the promise of the Government to pay, as a base for 
the issuance of currency by the banks. Under my scheme 
the Government would have a bond backed up not only by 
the Government’s promise to pay but by a lien on the farm 
property of the country, and the base would be much safer 
than the base under the present plan. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. When the Government attempts to 
realize on such liens, the farmer on whose land the lien is 
must pay, and it may be as hard to pay then as it is now. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. No; not at all. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. AYRES. I yield the gentleman two more minutes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. If the Government issues a 
bond due 30 years from now secured by a lien on the farm- 
er’s property, when the 30 years run out, if we have any 
kind of prosperity during the next 30 years, that bond se- 
cured by the value of the farmer’s property would be secured 
by land worth four or five or even many more times as much 
as the same land is worth to-day, and the Government’s 
base would be much greater, and the bond could be reissued 
very easily and be financed by even better security than 
would be true of the bonds issued to-day. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. I hope the gentleman is correct in 
his prediction that by that time land will be worth three or 
four times as much as it is now. I think the gentleman is 
correct; but in the meantime who is to pay the interest? 
The gentleman says this money is to be issued and used 
without interest; but somebody must pay the interest— 
will it be the Government? 
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Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I would provide the interest 
of the bonds to be paid by the Government until we got 
through the depression, and then I would provide that the 
farmer pay 2 or 3 per cent as additional base for the issu- 
ance of the farmers’ currency. : 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. All I can say is that the gentleman’s 
system is very complicated, and I am afraid that it would 
get us into worse things than we are in now. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I hope that it will not. I 
firmly believe that it would constitute the financial salvation 
of our farmers and average citizens. 

Mr. SCHAFER. If you are going to raise all this by taxa- 
tion, it will amount to several billion dollars, will it not? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. That will depend upon the 
amount of currency turned in for redemption. In no event 
would the money to be raised now by taxes even reach 
$1,000,000,000. 

Mr. SCHAFER. How are you going to raise that amount 
by taxation and at the same time comply with the Demo- 
cratic pledge to reduce the cost of government 25 per cent? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. My plan, if put into effect, 
would not at all interfere with the reduction of the cost of 
government. The money would be issued to the farmer 
without interest on his farm-land liens, just as the banks 
are now authorized to issue currency without interest on 
their base largely made up of securities furnished by the 
farmers. 

The farm-land liens furnished by the farmers would be 
due 30 years from date. The currency would draw no inter- 
est. If any of the currency was redeemed in 30-year bonds, 
of course there would be interest accumulating on these 
bonds. This would be comparatively only a negligible 
amount and could be easily paid by the Government without 
any cost to the farmer, until he is again on his feet, then a 
small annual percentage could be assessed against the entire 
issue to cover the interest on the bonds issued in redemption 
of any currency that might be turned into the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, I confidently believe that my plan for 
broadening our monetary base, if put into effect, would satis- 
factorily solve, in the very near future, our present nation- 
wide financial troubles. If properly put into effect, in con- 
nection with sufficient additional farm-relief measures, it 
would do more than has ever been done before to put the 
farmers on a parity with the bankers, the manufacturers, 
and all other forms of commercial industry, I appreciate 
very much the splendid indorsements which my plan is 
receiving from Members of Congress and from the entire 
country. I sincerely hope we may get enough support for 
this plan to put it into effect at once. The very lives of our 
people and the existence of our Nation are at stake. Let us 
act, and that now. 

Mr. Chairman, since December 22 last, when I introduced 
my bill to provide for the monetization of liens on farm 
land, I have received many letters strongly approving the 
bill and indorsing the two speeches I have since made in 
explanation of this plan for the inflation of the currency. 
It would require too much space to put them all in the 
Recorp, however much I would like to do this. I will read 
into the Recorp one from Mr. A. O. Stewart, president of 
the Pacific Coast Joint-Stock Land Bank of San Francisco, 
Calif., and which is as follows: 

PACIFIC Coast Jornt-Stock 
LAND BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
San Francisco, Calif., December 27, 1932. 
Hon, WILLIAM C. LANKFORD, M. C. 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANKFORD: I note from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of December 22 that you have introduced a bill (H. R. 
13876) which provides for the acceptance of farm mortgages as a 
basis for the issuance of currency and for other purposes. 


The purpose of this letter is to advise that I have long advocated 
such a plan as the solution to this depression. If the vicious 
procedure of farm-mortgage foreclosure is stopped, it would put an 
end to the seditious talk we are hearing from our farmer popu- 
lation. 

Congressman, the situation is far more distressing and serious 
than most people believe. We who are living with this proposi- 
tion and hear the pathetic pleas of our debt-burdened borrowers, 
the complaints of European moratoriums, while no relief is forth- 
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coming to our distressed farmers, realize that sooner or later this 
situation must be reckoned with. 

One of our leading economists has come out with the statement 
that one of three things must happen to the United States— 
national bankruptcy, inflation, or revolution. Certainly not a 
happy picture to paint to people that in the past have enjoyed the 
prosperity and comforts that we did before entering into this orgy 
of defiation that is bringing ruin and bankruptcy to our people. 

It is pathetic, the fear and alarm that is evidenced by our 
bankers and moneyed people when we speak of the word “ infla- 
tion” or when some one suggests that we go off the gold standard 
ma put an end to the misery and poverty which are increasing 

y. 

I can see no reason for going off the gold standard to solve this 
problem, The national banks were permitted to inflate the cur- 
rency to the extent of $1,000,000,000, and the only security back 
of that currency was Government bonds, which, in turn, are not 
backed by gold but only by the Government’s ability to levy and 
collect taxes. 

The bill you have proposed, as I understand it, calls for a 
secured and limited amount of inflation, secured by the soundest 
security that can be given, i. e., the lands of this country. If this 
security is ample for the Government to invest millions of dollars 
of Government funds an the stock of Federal land banks (which is 
secondary to outstanding bonds), surely it is ample security for 
the loaning of Government funds on first mortgages. 

The issuance of this money is not flat money, as I under- 
stand the meaning of the word, nor is it following in the footsteps 
of Germany and France. The proposal that you make is merely 
that we loan Government money secured by first mortgages for 
a long period of years and at a lower interest rate and that cur- 
rency be issued for this purpose and be retired from the collection 
of interest and principal payments on farm mortgages. 

Insurance commissioners and bank examiners are permitting 
insurance companies and banks to carry investments in their 
portfolios at 1929 and 1930 cost prices. If that isn’t inflation (of 
the rankest kind) then I am unable to understand the meaning of 
the word. If these institutions were required to write their in- 
vestments down to market, you know and I know there would not 
be a solvent one left. ; 

No farm relief yet passed, not excluding the Federal farm loan 
act, has been adequate to care for the needs of the farmers, and 
the fact that the Federal farm loan system has broken down to 
the point where the investing public will no longer invest in its 
securities leads me to believe that this system will never again 
function as was intended when the act was written. 

I maintain that your bill, if enacted into law, will— 

(a) Benefit the farmers to the extent of saving hundreds of 
thousands of farms from foreclosure, with the resultant loss to 
the farmer and to the institution or individual holding his 
mortgage. 

(b) It will revive the buying power of the farmer, will enable 
him to make needed improvements, which will help the merchant, 
the manufacturer, the unemployed, and again start the wheels of 
industry turning. 

(c) It will increase the currency in circulation from two billion 
to twelve billion dollars, and will put an end to bank failures 
and will enable our life-insurance companies to again function 
by meeting the immediate demands for loans on life policies and 
will enable them to make new loans on urban properties and to 
invest the funds in Government, municipal, railroad, public 
utilities, and other securities. 

(d) If these long-term mortgages are taken out of the banks 
and currency put in instead, it will enable the closed banks to 
reopen and pay to the depositors their funds for current needs 
(which means putting it in circulation). 

(e) It will restore confidence in the breasts of our people, 
who have lost faith in the stability of our financial institutions 
because they are loaded with long-term farm mortgages, which 
the farmers are unable to pay because of existing commodity 
Prices. 

Your proposed bill takes nothing from those that have and 
gives nothing to those who do not now possess. It merely guar- 
antees to the farmer a line of credit which is not now available 
and upon which he can depend for the conduct of his business, 
which is essential to the prosperity of our country. 

The issuance of currency, upon which your bill is predicated, 
will not adversely affect the monetary system, as the security 
offered is sound, ample, and will retire the issue as contemplated. 

I have lately discussed this matter with bankers, who a year ago 
would throw up their hands in holy horror at the suggestion of 
inflating the currency; but these same gentlemen have now come 
to the realization that if the issue is limited to the purpose in- 
dicated in your proposed bill, and to that purpose only, it will 
be the means of possibly saving this country from bankruptcy. 

I think your bill is fair, is sound, and for the benefit of our 
farmers in general and the American people as a whole that it 
should be enacted. 

With warmest personal regards, I am, cordially yours, 
A. O. Stewart, President. 


Among the many letters I have received indorsing my bill 
for the monetization of farm lands is another letter from 
San Francisco; this time from Mr. G. E. Kellogg, director of 
American Welfare League of that city, from which letter I 
quote the following: 
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Having just read your remarks on Farm Land Securities as the 
Basis for Currency, in the Recorp of December 22, 1932, I am 
writing to congratulate you upon such a progressive move and at 
the same time to express my pleasure in finally seeing a measure 
introduced in Congress along lines that I have been advocating 
for many years. 


Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that the major—if not the 
entire—cause of the present depression is chargeable directly 
to the criminally selfish deflation policy of the big banking 
interests of the country. Real permanent relief will only 
come from the decentralization of the financial and political 
power now centered in Wall Street. These things can only 
be done by the broadening of the base of our currency, or, to 
be more specific, by giving the producers of wealth—the 
farmers—the power to issue money based on the wealth so 
produced or on the property of such producers. 

All agree that agriculture is the basic industry of our 
country; then why not farm land and even the products of 
the farm land within reasonable limits be made the basis for 
the currency of our Nation? In fact, the farmer’s crop of 
corn, wheat, potatoes, tobacco, cotton, and his lands are now 
the basis for a large part of the currency issued by the banks 
at this very moment. The awful tragedy of the hour, 
though, is in the control of the issuance of the currency 
being absolutely in the hands of the selfish, big banking 
interests instead of in the control of the farmers who furnish 
most of the monetary base. 

Let me read from the Saturday Evening Post the splendid 
article on currency by Senator Smoor, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, as follows: 

The invention of money and the invention of printing have been 
proclaimed by wise men to be the greatest inventions of mankind. 
In modern times the two have been combined in the shape of 
printed money—an inevitable joining. The success of that union, 
however, is dependent upon a fundamental—credit. Credit rests 
upon material property in the immediate instance but ultimately 
upon character. 

Though it is true that the Federal reserve act stipulates that a 
minimum of 40 per cent gold reserve must be held against Fed- 
eral-reserve notes outstanding, that is, relatively, a gesture. Ex- 
perienced bankers in the United States maintain that the system 
would work equally well were there a complete absence of any 
reserve requirements. 

The Federal-reserve notes, which make up a large portion of the 
paper currency in circulation, are, in fact, but shadows of incom- 
plete transactions, not worth the excellent paper on which they 
are printed, except for the circumstance that they represent the 
belief that business men will pay their debts. Even the 40 per 
cent gold reserve would not save their face value, or really any 
value at all, were it not for confidence, 

That Federal reserve money passes current, is never questioned, 
never rejected in the channels of trade, is due to faith that the 
transactions which it represents will be concluded. It must con- 
stantly be borne in mind that there can be no Federal reserve 
currency in circulation which does not spring from the operation 
of credit. As soon as the man whose borrowings have given issu- 
ance to a Federal-reserve note pays his debt, that note disappears, 
retires instantly from circulation. The note is born of debt, lives 
its entire life subsisting on the existence of that debt, and expires 
automatically upon cancellation of the obligation. In a word, 
this note, this instrumentality with which material things of value 
may be purchased, lives, circulates, and has its value in an ab- 
straction. It abhors the present substance; it thrives solely on 
expectation, It succumbs to realization. 


Mr. Chairman, it will be seen at a glance that the 
farmer and the average citizen furnish the security or base 
for the currency but are not allowed to control the issuance 
of the money but must leave this power of deflation or 
inflation entirely in the hands of the banking interest. To 
be more specific under the present system the farmer fur- 
nishes the necessary securities in the way of amply secured 
notes and farm mortgages—all short-term paper—for the 
base for the currency but is deprived of the right to issue 
interest free currency on his own property. The banks take 
the farmer’s paper, force him to pay it in 60 or 90 days 
or renew it—compounding the interest—force him to pay 
interest and principle as nominated in the bond, empowers 
the banks which thus obtain the farmers’ notes and mort- 
gages, to use them as a base for money guaranteed by the 
Government without interest and to be redeemed or repaid 
whenever the bank so desires. The banks charge the farmer 
for the base upon which the bank issues the very money 
which is furnished the farmer at high interest for short 
terms. 
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Are not the bankers an unnecessary party to this trans- 
action? Why not issue the money directly to the farmer on 
the security furnished by him, without the farmer paying 
any interest and with his currency or notes to be redeemed 
or paid when the farmer wishes to lessen the base furnished 
by him? 

This will be farm relief. This will be farm economic 
equality. This would put the farmers on a parity with the 
bankers of the country. Lets study this currency question 
a little further. 

Bonds are issued by the Government, are sold to the bank, 
then left by the bank on deposit with the Government, as 
the base for currency to be issued by the bank free. The 
Government—the people—pay interest to the bank on the 
bond base on which the bank gets free money with which 
to pay for the bond. Why not the Government issue the 
money to the farmer in the first instance. The promise to 
pay $10,000 in currency without interest is not as great as 
the promise to pay $10,000 in bonds plus interest. But, it 
is said this would be fiat money. Well, maybe so, but fiat 
bonds are more dangerous and burdensome than flat money. 
The farmers can and will put up a better base of farm 
products and farm lands than are now furnished by the 
banks and secure the issuance of ample currency which can 
not in any sense be called fiat money. Why not the farmers 
acting collectively through the Treasury Department be 
granted the same right to finance their affairs by the is- 
suance of interest free long term renewable currency as is 
now exercised by the banks at greater risk to the Govern- 
ment? Why should the farmer be taxed to pay interest on 
the Government bonds owned by the banks as the base for 
the banks’ free currency and then pay interest to the bank 
on this money when he borrows it from the bank? Why 
not let the farmers furnish an ample farm land and farm 
product base for the issuance of interest free currency di- 
rectly to the farmer? : 

The answer is evident—the big banking interests want 
the present method retained so they can control the money 
of the country, amass immense fortunes by feeding the lib- 
erties and very lives of the American people into the money- 
mad maws of the financial sharks of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, at a later date I wish to show how per- 
fectly the monetization of farm lands and farm products 
fits into and becomes a part and parcel of a real farm relief 
and nation-wide depression relief program, including not 
only expansion of the currency, solution of farm foreclosure 
menace as heretofore shown by me, but also the working 
out of a proper and efficient contract system of controlling 
the production, marketing, and prices of farm products. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KVALE], 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, a moment ago the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Parman] was discussing the subject 
of economy as applied to veterans’ benefits and discussing 
particularly an effort he is making to bring in the National 
Economy League under the purview and provisions of the 
corrupt practices act to list their contributions. He called 
attention to the fact that the league has not been com- 
pelled to make public a list of those contributing, and the 
activities backing it. 

I think he touched something that is of vital importance. 
I interjected a question and did not then pursue the subject 
further because I did not want to consume any more of 
his time, it was brief. But I asked him if he had done any- 
thing looking toward securing such a list of contributors 
by individuals or corporations. He replied that he had not, 
except to bring it to public notice. 

I want to join with him in this challenge to this league 
to make such a list public in order that the Nation and 
Congress may know who is back of this so-called economy 
effort, and I sincerely hope that the Attorney General will 
acquiesce in the demand made upon him in this connection 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

I feel amply convinced that it is an effort to divert to the 
State and municipal treasuries loads which now are borne 
by the Federal Treasury. Federal funds are derived largely 
from income and estate taxes, particularly in normal times, 
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I believe the gentleman from Texas is now performing a dis- 
tinct public service to his colleagues and to the country, in 
asking for a ruling from the Attorney General as to whether 
this is an organization doing political work and engaged 
in political activity, and therefore subject to the act which 
will force it to list its contributors and backers, as well as 
certain of its expenditures, with the proper officials for 
public record. We are entitled to that knowledge, and I 
plead with the membership of this body to take this matter 
as seriously as it deserves to be taken, and to back Mr. 
Patman in this constructive effort. 

I believe it will have important consequences. I have 
stated publicly in the past that I am thoroughly convinced 
that such a listing would show conclusively that back of 
this so-called Economy League is massed a group of indi- 
viduals and corporations interested primarily in reducing the 
burden of the Federal tax as it applies to them. They are 
sincere, of course, and determined, too; I am interested only 
in seeing to it that their true purpose is shown, and that we 
and the people understand what broader issues are involved. 

Here, for instance, are expenditures that must be borne 
somewhere along the political and social line. They are 
obligations that we can absolutely not avoid. They are paid 
now out of the Federal Treasury as a well-defined and 
clearly established policy. If that is changed, let us realize 
that the burden will be pushed back—back to the States, 
where taxes are largely laid upon properties and personal 
effects; back to counties and municipalities, where the same 
holds true; back to the private relief and welfare agencies 
that are sustained by benevolences and by voluntary con- 
tributions. None of these pay according to ability to pay. 

But the resources of these groups are already so strained 
that the added load upon them would, as a result, be too 
staggering. If the people want that program to be entered 
into by our National Government, so be it; but let them 
realize well what it involves and where it leads in the way 
of a national policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. HOWARD]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to speak a little 
this morning on another subject, but I was so much in- 
terested in the position taken by my colleague from Iowa 
when he was questioning my colleague from Georgia about 
his monetary measure that I am inclined to think my best 
service might be rendered right now to the gentleman from 
Iowa, and to the House and to the country, by calling 
attention to a newspaper account of what happened in the 
gentleman’s State of Iowa only yesterday. In the news- 
papers this morning I discovered that in three different 
counties in Iowa the county treasurers attempted to sell 
real property for taxes. Three sales were conducted by 
county treasurers in three different counties in Iowa—con- 
servative Iowa, remember—not in the wild-jackass ” coun- 
try of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, or Dakota, but in con- 
servative Iowa. These three county treasurers opened the 
sales according to the direction of the law and attempted 
to sell property for taxes. In every instance not a solitary 
bid was offered by anybody for any of that property at tax 
sale—and why? Ah, gentlemen, out there in the once con- 
servative Iowa those people, farm people and townspeople, 
unitedly are standing together, and they have a slogan, and 
this slogan is that the law may divest them of their titles 
to their homes, but that is all the law will get. In other 
words, they are organizing to physically resist eviction from 
their own homes. This movement in opposition to the pur- 
chase of any property at tax sale is only part and parcel of 
that program. Am I indorsing that attitude upon the part 
of the wild-eyed folks in Iowa? That is not the question, 
whether I indorse it or not, but it is my duty to call atten- 
tion to the fact that those farmers out there and some of 
the townspeople with them—and God give the townspeople 
as much courage as the farmers, so that they can get to- 
gether—are organizing to protect themselves from the rav- 
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ages of what they call the Money Trust. My colleagues 
here may place whatever view they please upon that expres- 
sion which has been coined by those distressed farmers out 
there—the Money Trust—but those folks understand it 
in their own way. They have been spoliated by it until 
they have reached the point where they can not stand it any 
longer, and they are going to do something to protect their 
own interests. 

You may say that their conduct is nothing less than 
illegal resisting of due process of law. Of course it is 
that, but I say to those of my colleagues who have never 
been in the farm zone during these days of distress that 
they can not understand the situation at all, and I ap- 
prehend that if the average of my colleagues right here were 
in the attitude of the average of my farm folks out there, 
who are daily standing in fear of the shadow of the sheriff 
with a foreclosure notice crossing the threshold of their 
own door, then the average of my colleagues would be just 
as Willing to resist in any way within his power as are those 
farmers. 

But I rose more particularly this morning to call the 
attention of my colleagues to three remarkable contribu- 
tions very recently presented with reference to this period 
of depression. One is the report of that commission ap- 
pointed by our President to discover the economic situation 
and make a report upon it. That report has been made. 
The language in that report is such that had it been made 
two years ago it would have been booed by the country as 
almost bolshevistic. The second publication to which I now 
desire to refer is the statement by one Colonel House in a 
recent issue of Liberty Magazine. I shall not discuss it, but 
the third publication to which I earnestly direct your atten- 
tion appeared in last Saturday’s issue of the Washington 
Daily Times, being a remarkable editorial by a remarkable 
man, Claude Bowers. If gentlemen of the House have not 
read that editorial, I urge them to do so. 

What attitude does Bowers take? He knows as well as 
Members of this House know that for several years we have 
had an element in this country which has been putting 
forth propaganda quietly, leading up to the day when we 
shall have some sort of a dictatorial government in our coun- 
try. Gentlemen will recall that one of our great masters of 
finance went over to Italy a few years ago and spent some 
time there, and when he came back he was all in love with 
Mussolini, and he boldly said that he thought the day was 
near when this country of ours might need a government like 
the Mussolini Government in Italy. 

I call particular attention to the conclusion of Claude 
Bowers, with reference to the remarks of Colonel House, 
and with reference to the propaganda which has been 
silently, almost quietly, but very scientifically, put forth for 
several years by that element seeking a dictatorial form of 
government, that element which thinks that our fore- 
fathers did not know much about what they were doing 
when they organized this Republic of ours. Bowers warns 
that element. He says in effect, gentlemen, you want a 
dictatorial form of government, and perhaps a dictatorial 
form may come, but I warn you that your system has 
utterly ruined 30,000,000 American farmers, and vast other 
millions have been reduced to penury almost because of the 
loss of the buying power of the American farm. In that 
day when you shall attempt to establish a dictatorial form 
of government those 30,000,000 farmers and nearly as many 
other people who have been reduced to want because of the 
reduction in the buying power of the farm, will have some- 
thing to say about what kind of dictatorship you shall have. 

Instead of having a capitalistic dictatorship, as you desire, 
they may say, “ No, we will not have that. We will raise up 
a Lenin and have a dictatorship of that kind.” It is a 
splendid warning that Bowers gives, not only to our vastly 
wealthy friends, but to the country at large, and again and 
again I appeal to my colleagues to get that remarkable edi- 
torial in the issue of the Washington Times of last Satur- 
day and read it for their own edification and for the benefit 
of the country which they serve. [Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hooper]. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Chairman, I made up my mind quite 
a long time ago that the outstanding figure in the Demo- 
cratic Party is the Hon. Alfred E. Smith, of New York, a 
great man, and one who has made a very distinct impression 
upon the politics and statesmanship of his time. I also think 
that the Hon. Calvin Coolidge, former President of the United 
States, ranks very high among the statesmen of the last two 
decades. Both of those men are members of the National 
Economy League and active in its functions. I am not a 
member of the National Economy League and do not expect 
to be. I have been invited to join it, but I thought from my 
standpoint it was a great deal better that a Member of Con- 
gress should not be a member of such an organization. 

Now, this afternoon I listened to a portion of the speech 
made by the very able gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman], 
and I heard the entire speech of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Kvate], whom I always listen to with pleasure. 
I do not come this afternoon with any brief for the National 
Economy League, but I do believe that this organization 
should not be singled out for attack, for continual attack, in 
the House of Representatives when it is trying to perform a 
very important service in our national life to-day. I do not 
know how far the National Economy League may be per- 
mitted to go in the economies that it seeks to effect, but if 
we are going to have investigations of the National Economy 
League and organizations of that sort, why not have investi- 
gations of the sources which brought down to the Capital 
last year for a period of two months the men who stood in 
front of this Capitol day after day seeking to overawe Con- 
gress into compliance with their demands? Why not have 
an investigation of all of the organizations throughout the 
United States that are urging economies upon us day after 
day, whose mail comes to us in hundreds and thousands of 
letters continually? 

I do not know what may be back of the National Economy 
League, but I think I realize, as do a great many other men 
who sit in this House of Representatives, that there must at 
last be an end to continual expenditures for any one group 
or for any number of groups in the United States, or else 
this Republic of ours, of which we are so proud, can not 
endure. I am not one of those who are advocating to-day 
taking from the honest and worthy ex-service man a thing 
which has been given to him in the past, but, as far as I am 
concerned, in the two years I shall remain in this House I 
intend to set my face like granite against any further ex- 
penditures for the sole benefit of any group. I will vote 
against all special privileges or benefits to any such group or 
groups. Only in this way can we balance our Budget. Only 
thus can excessive Federal taxation be avoided. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a little while ago I asked 
a question that may have indicated the thought that I have 
in my mind. The National Economy League is rather strong 
in Massachusetts, and sometimes I feel it is made stronger 
because of such speeches as were made by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman], who now does not want a single 
word of partisanship but who only recently voted on an 
impeachment matter which, to my mind, was an extreme 
of partisanship. 

Why is it that—from the gentleman’s own figures re- 
cently inserted in the Recorp—we find in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, which contributes only about $838,000 of revenue 
to the Federal Government, 70 per cent of her soldiers are 
on the pay roll of the Nation, while in Massachusetts, a 
State which we think made as good a record in the war as 
any other, only 23 per cent of our soldiers are on the Federal 

pay roll? And yet the State of Massachusetts contributes 
about. $49,000,000 toward Federal expenditures, 
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Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD, If the gentleman will refer to the comp- 
troller’s reports, the gentleman will find that under the 
protective system under which we have regulated our busi- 
ness, and under which Massachusetts has been protected, 
the savings accounts in Massachusetts are $600 per sig ici 
while in Mississippi they are only about $80. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, the gentleman does not answer the 
question at all. Massachusetts is very proud that she has 
been provident and not improvident in the past. We are 
proud of the savings of our people in our banks. Our 
people are protected by large amounts of money, which they 
have saved in years gone by. That has nothing to do with 
the question that was asked many times in the recent 
political campaign by the Economy League and others, as 
to why so many soldiers of certain other sections were 
receiving compensation, although I did get an answer on 
the stump from my opponent, namely that the Congressmen 
from Massachusetts were not so smart as those from other 
States. The National Economy League and its membership 
are beginning to understand that there is something very 
peculiar about our Federal Government’s method of obtain- 
ing revenue. The income of the people of the United States 
may this year be not over $40,000,000,000 as against perhaps 
$90,000,000,000 in 1929, and we know the various taxes of 
the Nation, the States, and municipalities will be about 
$15,000,000,000. There are many kinds of taxes, and those 
to be paid to the Federal Government will amount to more 
than $4,000,000,000. It is stated that the average for every 
home in the country will be $400 a year, but it does not 
work out that way. Not at all. 

The taxes of the Federal Government are paid by but a 
very few people. Under the system which we have of as- 
sessing by the graduated-tax method, the ordinary family 
pays but very little, and only through the tariff on his 
smokes and a few other similarly imposed taxes. The aver- 
age citizen does not contribute anything like $400, and he 
knows that he contributes little to the Federal Govern- 
ment. No; the Federal Government gets its money, as they 
realize, largely from the income-tax payer, who has to 
contribute by far the largest proportion; and therefore the 
National Economy League has difficulty in proving to the 
average man that Federal taxes bear heavily on him. 

Mr, PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentleman, gladly. 

Mr. PATMAN. I understand the gentleman makes the 
statement that 70 per cent of the ex-service men of Mis- 
sissippi are on the Federal pay roll. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I took that from the gentleman’s own 
figures in the RECORD. 

Mr. PATMAN, It happens that the figures in the RECORD 
do not disclose the number of ex-service men in Missis- 
sippi, and I think the gentleman must be in error. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The number of soldiers is listed there. 

Mr. PATMAN, I presume the gentleman has reference, 
for instance, to the 2,090 who are drawing insurance bene- 
fits; and certainly the gentleman would not want to charge 
that up against the Government, because they bought it 
with their own money. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman give the page of the 
RECORD? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; it is page 216. The gentieman will 
not find the number of ex-service men in that statement. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I will ask the membership of the House, 
inasmuch as I can not remember it myself, to carefully 
look over that statement. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Ifthe gentleman will permit, I think the 
statement was that 70 per cent of the cases from Mississippi 
were acted upon favorably. 

Mr. GIFFORD. May I say to the gentleman that if he 
will study the figures carefully he will find that my state- 
ment is substantially correct. 

Here the gavel fell] 
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Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man five more minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Inasmuch as the gentleman is very posi- 
tive I hope he checks up the information before he puts it in 
the Recorp, because I feel sure the gentleman must be in 


error. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, my statement was a gen- 
eral one. Any Member of the House may look at the figures 
and he will find them about as I have said, and some little 
while ago written statements were sent to me that one out of 
every nine soldiers in Massachusetts was drawing benefits 
from the Veterans’ Bureau, one out of every three in Missis- 
sippi, one out of, perhaps, every four in Kentucky. We in 
Massachusetts can not help being surprised at this condition. 
The National Economy League may begin to realize that 
this result may be traced somewhat to our system of securing 
money for the Federal Treasury—chiefly from eight States 
in the Union—through a graduated income tax. 

Perhaps I should not be quite so emphatic in my con- 
demnation of the graduated income tax. However, the plan 
of a graduated income tax, as it is worked out, now makes 
eight States of this Nation careful to look into the respon- 
sibility or the lack of responsibility of some of those States 
which contribute so very little to the Federal Government. 
We from Massachusetts have been forced to vote for large 
appropriations over the country and have had to explain 
it when we go back home. We in these eight States are 
helpless against the votes of so many who come from sec- 
tions where the responsibility does not rest as heavily as it 
does upon the people who have to pay the Federal tax bill. 

Mr. BUSBY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BUSBY. The gentleman has had a great deal to say 
about Mississippi. Being from that State I would like to 
offer this explanation. We have in Mississippi a colored 
population that is greater than the white. A few days ago 
I received a letter from a man in the black belt of our State 
and he said that every negro in the Delta was drawing 
compensation. The gentleman knows that after we passed 
the recent act granting disability allowances, whether serv- 
ice-connected or not, all of these colored people came up 
with their disabilities and were able to annex themselves to 
the Treasury through the Veterans’ Administration, or at 
least a very large percentage of them. 

They are the poorest taxpayers in the country, and often 
they have no notion about the matter except getting some 
compensation. I wanted to make this explanation. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I thank the gentleman for that explana- 
tion, which is exactly what I expected. 

Mr. BUSBY. I may say further that I do not know that 
the gentleman’s figures are correct. I would seriously doubt 
the gentleman’s conclusions unless I saw them vouched for 
by the Veterans’ Bureau. I do not believe there is any such 
percentage. I know that is not true in my section, but I 
am in the hill section where there are more white people 
than colored. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I trust the gentlemen who 
are listening to this argument will fully understand that the 
National Economy League is stronger in the States that con- 
tribute most toward the expenses of the Federal Government. 
I come from one of those States and I am constantly inter- 
viewed on such matters. I do not claim to be exact in my 
figures, but I think that my general statement is substan- 
tially correct. I mentioned Mississippi, I mentioned Ken- 
tucky, and I wished to have this explanation about the col- 
ored man who perhaps was not and is not as able to do what 
the white man can in the matter of taking care of himself. 

Mr. BUSBY. If the gentleman will yield and if he knows 
the habits of the colored man, he knows they are more self- 
abusive and more likely to tear down their health than the 
ordinary white man. They stay out nights and they abuse 
themselves and carry on in a terrible way and then come to 
the Government for compensation and are able to show 
disability. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman is still willing and de- 
sirous of keeping up this method of payment by the Gov- 
ernment? 
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Mr. BUSBY. The gentleman is sidestepping his own 
argument. I have not said anything about that. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SCHATER. The gentleman mentioned the fact that 
a few of the States carry the biggest burden of Federal taxa- 
tion. The gentleman must realize that with this giant, 
Super sales tax, this Roosevelt allotment disguised tax, the 
consumers all over the Nation will pay tribute on the neces- 
sities of life. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield the gentleman five more 
minutes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, there has been a good 
deal of politics injected into this discussion. I rose not to 
defend the National Economy League. I am not a member 
of it, but I can not help but be sympathetic toward those 
who are trying to do something to remedy this condition. 

I do want to say that for the first two or three weeks after 
the recent election, with Democrats and Republicans alike, 
there was a sense of relief—a feeling that things might be 
better, since the people had spoken so emphatically and 
given the Democratic Party such a tremendous majority that 
there would be no bickering on either side of the aisle. 

It is the failure of parliamentary bodies that brings about 
the setting up of a dictatorship referred to by the gentleman 
from Nebraska. Now, during the past few weeks that feel- 
ing of relief has been changing to one of discouragement and 
fear. Pessimism now reigns. The people are wondering 
what will happen next. What about the farmers’ allotment 
bill? What is going to happen to the manufacturers by 
such a plan? Will there be proper compensating duties? 
What will happen to stocks on hand? Is the farmer then 
the only sufferer? Is there any plan to assist industry? 

With many suggested changes affecting the fundamentals 
of our national structure, you have frightened the people 
nearly to death. 

In many places that I know of property is now being sold 
for taxes and owners are being arrested and put into jail for 
nonpayment of taxes. It may well be that the people are 
far worse off in the industrial sections than they are in the 
farming sections. 

Yet we have to sit back and listen only to the plight of 
the farmer, who may really be better off than those in the 
industrial sections. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman think that the loss 
of purchasing power of the farmer has had anything to do 
with foreclosures of mortgages? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Is the farmer the only one suffering a 
loss of purchasing power? In all sections you can neither 
sell real estate or rent it. You can do nothing with it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman answer my question? 
It is a fair question. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I say yes, but their plight is no worse 
than that of others who own property. There are few 
industrial plants doing business that are earning anything. 
The farmer has his home left; in fact, if you take it, you 
must leave him there as a tenant. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And the only solution of the problem 
the gentleman has is to leave the farmer on his home as a 
tenant? 

Mr. GIFFORD. No; but the farmer is no worse off than 
other people. Large numbers of foreclosures in industrial 
sections leave the former owner as a tenant. 

Of course, the farmer should receive assistance, and he 
has had much. Already we have wasted $500,000,000 on the 
Farm Board, and we have passed very many measures giving 
relief to this special class among our people. Take into con- 
sideration the money that has been spent upon the develop- 
ment of the Mississippi River, the building of Boulder Dam, 
and many other large appropriations which greatly interest. 
those eight States that so largely pay the bill. Can we then 
wonder why there is now a National Economy League that 
is insisting on calling a halt in such expenditures? 
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Mr. PARSONS... Did not the Government contribute some 
money toward the purchase of the-Cape-Cod Canal? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, I expected that that question. would 
be asked before this. That is the only thing that New 
England has asked for in a half century, and that amounted 
to eleven and a half million dollars, while I am. talking 
about a $325,000,000 Mississippi River matter; a $500,000,- 
000 Farm Board expenditure; a $65,000,000. Boulder Dam 
project; and many other similar large appropriations. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I would Jike the gentle- 


man to have some more time. I would like to ask him a 


serious question. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I hope that does not imply that the other 
questions have not been serious. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man five minutes more. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
would seem to so regard the questions. The gentleman 
represents an industrial section of the country. The gentle- 
man’s industrial plants are in bad shape, many of them 
closed down, I take it, or running on a reduced amount of 
time. What, in the gentleman’s view, is the cause of the 
condition in industry in his section of the country? 

Mr. GIFFORD. It is because of your child labor laws and 
your machinery working 24 hours a day. You have the 
same benefits that we have in the matter of tariff, but we 
can not compete with your inhumanitarian methods of 
production, and our spindles are being absorbed by your 
State, in consequence. If you would have the same human- 
itarian labor laws that my State has, our mills might stay 
where they are. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then the gentleman’s solution or ex- 
planation of the industrial depression in New England is 
some slight difference in local labor laws between his section 
and mine. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I say that there is no slight difference. 
I visited the gentleman’s section of the country, and I was 
told that they could not make any money unless those mills 
ran all night. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But our cotton mills are not making 
money. What is the gentleman’s explanation of the absence 
of markets for the products of his industrial plants? 

Mr.GIFFORD. The textile industry to-day is rather better 
off than most other industrial businesses, as the gentleman 
knows, but they are running on a plan where they can make 
no money. Labor is getting something, but the owners of 
those mills make no money. Our trouble is, and has been in 
the past, and will be in the future, that when there is any 
business we are up against your 60 hours a week and other 
conditions of which you should not be proud, and I should 
like to have the gentleman comment on that statement. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then the gentleman does not give any 
consideration of a material quality to the failure of the mar- 
kets in the great West and the Northwest for the products 
of his mills. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, that applies to everything. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then the gentleman’s analysis, as I 
understand it, for the reason why his industries are suffering 
is almost exclusively because of the difference in the labor 
laws between his section of the country and another section 
of the country. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, no. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is the gentleman’s answer, and I 
was asking the gentleman in good faith. 

Mr. GIFFORD. My answer is that some of our mills are 
being pulled down and moved to Alabama, and why? The 
gentleman knows why they are moving there. Of course, 
there is now a lack of markets in general, but the textile 
industry is at least 60 to 70 per cent normal in its produc- 
tion. I know some of the mills are running more than 70 
per cent, but they are making no money. Our mills are 
being torn down, because they can not compete with you, 
good times or bad times. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. I am very glad to have the gentleman's 
explanation. of his idea of the depression in New England. 
Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, the gentleman is welcome to it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


tleman yield? 


Mr. GIFFORD.. Yes. 
Mr. COCHRAN -of Missouri. I was. amazed to read a 


‚statement on- Saturday in the Washington News that more 


dividends were declared and more interest paid by corpora- 
tions in 1932 than in 1928. Can the gentleman explain that 
in view of the depression? Why did not the stockholders 
of his textile corporations receive some benefits? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I did not see that statement, so, there- 
fore, I can not explain it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. But can the gentleman ex- 
plain why more dividends were paid and more interest paid: 
in 1932 than in 1928, despite the depression? 

Mr. GIFFORD. One reply might be that it is almost 
impossible to believe a statement of that kind, although the. 
gentleman may have seen it in print. Corporations had. 
their experiences during the last two years, and they have 
refused to do any more business, at least without some profit. 
Like other organizations they have been trying to save 
themselves, and perhaps they have succeeded. - 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of course, the gentleman knows that. 
a lot of corporations have been using up their surplus and 
have been paying their dividends as well as their salaries 
out of their surplus that was accumulated in better times. 

Mr. GIFFORD. That might explain it. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman stated a short time ago 
that there were about 70 per cent of ex-service men from 
Mississippi receiving compensation and allowances from the 
Government. I have a table here showing that there are 
742,000 in the entire United States receiving disability com- 
pensation and allowances and emergency officers’ retirement 
pay, which is 16 or 17 per cent of the men in the service of 
the entire Army of the United States. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman has been looking at that 
hurriedly. I spent hours upon that. The gentleman will 
find my figures fairly accurate. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The figures show 742,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts has again expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LuDLOW]. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, on December 19 I intro- 
duced a bill to reduce the first-class postage rate from 3 
cents to 2 cents. Immediately I received letters from my 
home city of Indianapolis and the State of Indiana, from 
business interests of that great city and that great State, in 
regard to the merits of this proposal. These letters have 
keen growing like a rolling snowball ever since. I have 
before me letters from more than a hundred of the leading 
business firms of Indianapolis and of Indiana, and I have 
felt justified in presuming upon the good nature and pa- 
tience of the House to bring to you an epitome of the evi- 
dence that is herein presented, because I think it is very 
complete evidence, it is very valuable evidence, it is very 
interesting and illuminating evidence as to the effect of the 
increased first-class postage from 2 cents to 3 cents. 

Having read these letters carefully I am impressed more 
than ever that the increase of first-class postage has not 
brought one dollar of increased revenue to the Treasury of 
the United States and that it has proven to be an unjusti- 
fiable, harassing imposition upon the business of the country. 

There is abundant evidence to prove that legislation to 
restore 2-cent letter postage is justified from the standpoint 
of sound business and sound governmental policy. When 
the law increasing letter postage from 2 to 3 cents, a 50 per 
cent increase, went into effect on July 1, last, it placed on 
the business interests of the country a handicap and a de- 
terrent that has aggravated business and industrial paralysis 
and to that extent has prolonged the evil period of prostra- 
tion through which we are passing. 
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If it could be proven that 3-cent postage has increased the 
Government’s revenue at a time when income is so sorely 
needed, that would be one argument for its continuance, 
though I doubt whether it should be controlling; but not 
even that claim can be successfully set up in its favor. It 
is true that Postmaster General Brown in his testimony 
before our Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Post 
Office Department expressed the opinion that the 3-cent 
postage rate has provided greater revenues than would have 
been possible under the 2-cent rate, but he gave no figures 
that were not based on pure speculation. By analogy he 
sought to show that since first-class postal receipts of the 
50 leading post offices of the country for the last quarter of 
the fiscal year 1932 were 17.53 per cent lower than in the 
last quarter of the fiscal year 1931 (the 2-cent postage being 
effective in both quarters) and receipts of the same offices 
for the first quarter of the present fiscal year (3-cent postage 
being then effective) showed a loss of only 1 per cent com- 
pared with the corresponding quarter of the previous fiscal 
year under the 2-cent rate, therefore, the effect of the higher 
rate was to convert what would have been a loss of 
about 1744 per cent into a loss of only 1 per cent. This 
sort of reasoning is prefaced with so many “ifs” and uncer- 
tainties and is so vague that it can hardly be considered 
convincing. 

As against the Postmaster General's personal opinion there 
is the unchallenged testimony of hundreds of Indiana busi- 
ness concerns that tell of the blighting effect of 3-cent post- 
age on business and how it tends to dwarf Government 
revenues. I am offering to the Congress and the country 
this mass of evidence in support of the bill I introduced 
recently to restore the 2-cent rate on letter postage. As 
quickly as the mails could bring them I received letters from 
more than 100 Indiana business executives warmly indorsing 
it and not one letter in opposition, and similar communica- 
tions are still coming in great numbers. 

The evidence presented in these letters of business men 
is highly interesting and illuminating. When Postmaster 
General Brown was before our subcommittee I propounded 
this question: 

I would like to ask you what you think of this increase of 
postage as a deterrent of business. Has it stopped creative enter- 


prise and to a considerable degree thus reduced potential postal 
revenue? 


His reply was: 
I would say not. 


As against this answer of the Postmaster General, which 
no doubt refiects his sincere conviction, stands the testimony 
of these well-informed business men of Indiana who relate 
in the most graphic and circumstantial detail the various 
ingenious methods they have been compelled to devise in 
order to escape the increased postage, and their volunteered 
expressions pile up a mountain of evidence, all to the effect 
that the postage increase has in fact stopped creative enter- 
prise, has on every hand halted campaigns to secure in- 
creased business, and to a corresponding degree has dam- 
aged the United States Treasury by depriving it of revenues 
not only from the larger volume of first-class mail but also 
from income and other taxes on business that would have 
been created under the lower 2-cent rate. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman knows that 
when this matter was presented to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads of the House of Representatives, 
which has charge of postage rates, it was the’ unanimous 
opinion of that committee that this rate should not be in- 
creased. It was done through a tax rate. I believe the 
unanimous opinion of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads of the House now is that it should be imme- 
diately restored to the 2-cent rate, as the gentleman has 
suggested. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I am glad to hear the gentleman say 
that. I was not aware that the committee had assumed 
that attitude. 
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Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LUDLOW. I yield. 


Mr. PATTERSON. I am glad that my colleague the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY], who has been 
such an honorable member of that committee, has brought 
that out, because that was brought before the committee, 
as the gentleman stated, when the committee was organ- 
ized, and that has been justified, I think, in the results of 
Se ene as was brought out by the gentleman from 
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Mr. LUDLOW. If the House will indulge me I would like 
to read a few of these expressions which come from real 
business men, as good as there are in the United States. 
Let these Indiana business men tell their own story. I 
quote now from their letters. 

Merritt Fields, executive manager of the Indianapolis 
Association of Credit Men, one of the keenest business exec- 
utives in America: 


This postage increase has had a blighting effect on business. 
Much business is obtained and promoted by direct-mail cam- 
paigns. Because of the 50 per cent increase in first-class postage, 
from 2 cents to 3 cents, there has been a restraint, a pulling in 
of horns, a failure to use the mails as much as they would be 
normally used, with the result that there has undoubtedly been 
& great restriction in business. It is not believed that the in- 
crease in revenue, if there has been an increase, would offset the 
losses of taxes to be obtained in other directions if the postage 
had no been increased. 


W. K. Thorpe, Thorpe Awning Shoppe (Inc.), Indianapolis: 


We believe you are on the right road to help everyone in busi- 
ness, as many firms like ourselves have curtailed direct-mail ad- 
vertising this year on account of the increase in the cost for 
postage. 


J. R. Thomas, president Thomas & Skinner Steel Products 
Co., Indianapolis: 


We are convinced beyond a doubt that the increase in post- 
age has not only failed to accomplish the purpose for which it 
was intended, namely, raising post-office revenue, but it has 
greatly added to the burdens of those industries and institutions 
which have so far been fortunate enough to survive the depres- 
sion. The return of the 2-cent rate would enable us and many 
others to resume direct-mail advertising, which in our opinion 
would materially speed the return of normal business to the en- 
tire country. 


Ferd L. Hollweg, president Mutual China Co., Indian- 
apolis: 


In a good many instances our customers delay remittances, 
holding them for days in the hope of having another remittance 
or letter to send with which they might be included, thus saving 
them postage. Naturally this is a burden on us in a financial 
way. Also a great many of our customers are using post cards 
instead of letters with the result that they cramp their hand- 
writing and do not express themselves fully. This has caused 
mistakes which sometimes cost money to rectify. 


R. A. Smith, manager Baur Tack Co., Indianapolis: 


In the past it has been our custom to circularize our trade 
regularly with personal letters carrying first-class postage, solicit- 
ing their business, and quoting any changes in prices when they 
occur, practically all over the United States. With the 3-cent 
postage, this expense has been so heavy, that we have been forced 
to curtail our circularizing to an extent considerably below that 
which we formerly did. In fact, we are spending less money for 
postage stamps to-day than we did under the 2-cent rate. 


Aladdin Manufacturing Co., Muncie, Ind.: 


At the present time, many who have used the 114-cent rate are 
not so pleased with it because of the necessarily cumbersome way 
of handling it. The mail must be sorted, etc., and then it does 
not reach its destination as quickly, but if this rate is to remain 
in effect, manufacturers and those who use the mails will adjust 
their plans accordingly, but they would much rather return to 
the 2-cent rate and use it, but if everything is to be changed so 
as to make the 1% -cent rate usable now, a deferred return of 
the 2-cent rate will fail to correct the matter, as everyone will 
be adjusted to using the cheaper rate. 


H. E. Daugherty, president Hoosier Veneer Co., Indian- 
apolis: 


We find this 50 per cent increase in postage a hardship and 
with the poor results coming from the law, that is, a lesser 
revenue for the Government, it would seem little additional argu- 
ment needed for its repeal than what the act has produced. 
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Roy M. Ross, Barnes-Ross Co., Indianapolis: 


Not only did this increase in first-class postage cause business 
in general to change from the first class to other classes, 
but in hundreds of cases it was responsible for dropping mailings 
entirely. 


C. C. Aler Co., Indianapolis: 


Our daily mail runs into some volume and this 50 per cent in- 
crease has seriously affected our budget and has also discouraged 
direct-mail advertising which we had anticipated. 


Charles T. Blizzard, auditor, Union Trust Co., Indian- 
apolis: : 


We observe that many of the letters received daily contain com- 
munications on various subjects thereby using one stamp. This 
indicates, of course, that everyone is endeayoring to eliminate as 
much of the increased expense as possible. 

Our conclusion is that there is less letter writing and advertis- 
ing by mail since the new rate became effective, and that it is 
one of the increased taxes that might well be reduced. 


Harry B. Mahan Co., Indianapolis: 


Instead of sending out monthly statements at 3 cents each, we 
adopted the plan of sending them every 60 days, and while it was 
not as satisfactory in toto, we reduced our postage beyond the 
uncalled-for increase of the department. 

We shall return to our regular custom if your bill is enacted and 
2-cent postage returned. 


R. N. Mullin, India-Penn Oil Co., Indianapolis: 


It has been our experience that merchants, especially in the 
smaller towns here in Indiana, who formerly paid us promptly for 
invoices due, are increasingly slow. We were surprised to learn, on 
investigation, that a remarkably large number of these people who 
formerly mailed a check when an account was due are now hold- 
ing the money so as to pay the salesman cash when he calls—even 
though his calls may be two or three months apart. These people 
tell us that they didn't mind mailing a check at a cost of 2 cents, 
but now that—with a tax on each check and a 50 per cent in- 
crease in postage—each check they mail costs 5 cents, they simply 
are not mailing checks for amounts due. 

This seems a small matter, but when you multiply by several 
thousand it is not unreasonable to deduct that this postal penalty 
is slowing up the circulation of money, aside from its other and 
more obvious disadvantages. 


R. H. Johnson, Johnson Products Inc.), Indianapolis: 


The increase of 50 per cent in postage rates meant a discon- 
tinuance of our direct-mail advertising. 

Where we formerly sent out about 10,000 pieces of mail four or 
five times a year, we now send out none. 


The H. Lieber Co., Indianapolis: 


We have noticed that many of our customers who formerly sent 
in an order inclosed in an envelope and using a 2-cent stamp are 
now, since 3-cent postage is in force, using a postal card. In this 
way they are avoiding the 2-cent stamp which they formerly used 
and the Government is not any better off than when the old rates 
were in force—the fact of the matter is the Government is getting 
less revenue from this source. 


O. A. Farthing, credit manager the Star Store, Indianap- 
olis: 


The 8-cent postage has incurred an added 50 per cent on our 
selling cost, as we send thousands of letters to prospective cus- 
tomers soliciting business. These we have had to eliminate, as it 
is too expensive, and it now goes to newspaper advertising, which, 
in many instances, is not so effective. 

We also have had to eliminate about 50 per cent of our state- 
ments, of which thousands are sent each year, and now many of 
these statements are being sent out by delivery boys, which makes 
less money spent for postage than formerly paid, and thus a loss 
to postal revenue. 

We send thousands of collection letters during the year, and 
these we have cut almost in half, thus retarding our collections 
and slowing down our buying, because good collections means 
more rapid turnover of our stocks, and the more turnovers means 

increased business both to ourselves and to the manufacturers. 


Theodore Seuel, secretary-treasurer Lewis Meier & Co., 
Indianapolis: 


We have in every way possible reduced our operating expenses. 
In doing so we adopted a plan to deliver a good deal of first-class 
mailing matter by messengers and in many other ways. Even 
though it meant additional work and expense, we realized a saving 
in the postage item. 


George Gable, Perfection Paint & Color Co., Indianapolis: 


Immediately following the adoption of the 3-cent postage rate, 
and increasingly so of late, this company has received statements, 
invoices, and such matter, which formerly came through the mails, 
by messengers. This, instead of giving the Government 2 cents 
on each piece of mail, has given it nothing. 
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United States Corrugated Fiber Box Co., Indianapolis: 


We heartily approve the changing of the postage from 3 cents 
back to 2 cents as we are fully convinced the increase in postage 
has limited mail and, in this way, curtailed business, and we are 
also fully convinced that the return of the 2-cent postage would 
add to the early return of good business conditions. 


A. G. Ruddell, president Central Rubber & Supply Co., 
Indianapolis: 

This increase in postage has worked a great hardship on us, 
coming at a time when we are obliged to reduce our expenses in 
every way, and it has increased our postal expenses a great deal. 

In addition, we have been forced to discontinue a great deal of 
correspondence with our customers on account of the expense. 

We are now contemplating delivering all our city invoices by 
messenger to save the expense of the 3-cent postage. 

We feel sure that the post office is not receiving any additional 
increase and that 3-cent postage is working a hardship on the 
business people. 


C. L. Baker, Baker Specialty & Supply Co., Logansport, 
Ind.: 

We think also that the 3-cent postage bill has in a measure 
defeated its own object in that it has driven many business con- 
cerns to use postal cards and return cards. Then also many whole- 
sale houses and factories are sending invoices to other concerns 
packed in freight shipments with merchandise. This results in a 
saving to the shipper, but is very unsatisfactory. 


Berne Manufacturing Co., Berne, Ind.: 


To keep our postage expenes down we have learned to use a 
postal card for messages that are not altogether private. We have 
also learned to use penny saver envelopes on larger It is 
always possible for business men to shift from one class of 
to another when the penalty becomes too severe. We co 
believe that the Post Office Department would be ahead if it 
would restore the regular 2-cent postage on first-class mail. 


Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Iam in full accord with what the gentle- 
man is trying to get at, but I think at the time the rate was 
raised, with the depression on, it was the wrong thing to do. 
Still, must we not bear this in mind, that the Post Office 
Department was running about $240,000,000 deficit before 
we attempted to raise the postage rates? 

Mr. LUDLOW. My answer to that is that I am firmly 
convinced that this does not bring in any increased revenue. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I know it does not, and I am saying it 
was a mistake, but still, is it not a fact that the Post Office 
Department, with the salaries being paid and the expenses 
of the department, was incurring an annual deficit of about 
$200,000,000, and that Congress, instead of raising the rates 
of postage, ought to have cut down the appropriations and 
reduced the expenses of the department so that the depart- 
ment could have paid its own way? 

Mr. LUDLOW. While I have a great deal of sympathy 
with the gentleman’s viewpoint, I do not want to be led 
away from my main proposition. 

W. B. Burford Printing Co., Indianapolis: 

As a protest of the increased rate we have found it profitable, 
though not so satisfactory, to employ boys at $1 per day to make 
delivery of our local mail matter, which constitutes the bulk of 


our mail. By this method we are holding our postage down to 
the 2-cent rate. 


E. V. Knight, president New Albany Veneering Co., New 
Albany, Ind.: 


The New Albany Veneering Co. is one of the four subsidiaries of 
the United Plywood Corporation, and since this additional postage 
tax has been placed on first-class mail we have instructed all of 
our offices to accumulate their communications of all kinds, and 
where formerly we used an envelope and a 2-cent stamp for each 
communication, we have found that by using the same envelope 
for two or more communications going to the same address, our 
postage costs have been considerably reduced even at the 3-cent 
rate, which means that the Government is really getting less 
revenue, in so far as our individual business is concerned, on the 
8-cent rate than they formerly received using 2-cent postage. 

Furthermore, in paying local bills we have found it much 
cheaper to pay these bills by messenger rather than through the 
mails and many other business concerns, particularly the local 
utilities, are sending out local bills in this same manner, with the 
result that the Post Office Department receives considerably less 
business and revenue than during the time when the 2-cent post- 
age rate was in effect. 
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M. J. Hammel, president the Rytex Co., Indianapolis: 


You may be interested in knowing before 3-cent postage was 
introduced all of our bulletins were mailed to our dealers under 
first-class postage, using a 2-cent stamp. Since the introduction 
of 3-cent postage we have been sending our bulletins to our deal- 
ers unsealed at 114 cents, which means a loss to the Government 
of one-half cent on each bulletin mailed out by us, 


International Printing Co., Indianapolis: 


As a manufacturer soliciting business by mail, we prefer to send 
out our advertising in sealed envelopes and have been so doing 
for 20 years, paying first-class rates. These rates being increased 
50 per cent, makes this method prohibitive, and our advertising is 
going out unsealed at 1½ cents. The Post Office Department is 
now carrying these identical units for 25 per cent less than we 
previously paid for the same service and the first-class mail reve- 
nue is decreased by that amount. 


C. H. Jansen, Jansen-Overman Co., Indianapolis: 


Perhaps official Washington does not really appreciate the ex- 
treme burden this measure is placing on the business, already 
overtaxed, with local, State, and Federal taxes mounting by leaps 
and bounds. 


Bessire & Co., Indianapolis: 


We feel that it is most urgently necessary that the present 
3-cent first-class postage rate be abolished, as its continuance 
under the present very stringent times will continue to work a 
very great hardship on all business institutions, and will prevent 
an early recovery and readjustment, because in the face of greatly 
decreased income it seriously increases operating expenses. 


E. F. Leigh, vice president Marion Malleable Iron Works, 
Marion, Ind.: 

Numerous instances have come to our notice, such as the send- 
ing out of gas and electric light bills by messenger, and I under- 
stand one of the creamery stations is sending out small checks on 
a 1-cent postal card. 


The Roberds Manufacturing Co., Marion, Ind.: 


Naturally, we have been contriving in every way possible to sub- 
stitute other means of using mail instead of going to the increased 
8-cent first-class postage. To a certain degree we have succeeded, 
.and in that same degree the revenues which our small company 
have been able to pass on to the Government are reduced. 


G. I. Sellers & Sons Co., Elwood, Ind.: 


The way the 3-cent rate was defeated with holiday mailings 
should very thoroughly convince the postal authorities that more 
revenue would have been obtained with the lower 2-cent rate. It 
is our belief that at least 75 per cent of the Christmas greetings 
were forwarded second class, with 1½ cents revenue. 


Century Paper Co., Indianapolis: 


There has been a gradual increase in the amount of material 
which is distributed to our office by messenger. A number of local 
organizations from which we purchase material who formerly 
mailed their invoices now deliver them with the merchandise. 
Others deliver them by messenger. 

Bern B. Grubb, Lafayette Pharmacal (Inc.), La Fayette, 
Ind.: 

Three-cent postage has operated as a penalty upon our busi- 
ness rather than any help. It has prevented larger spread of very 
limited funds for advertising purposes. It has prevented the use 
of the mail for ordinary correspondence, which has gone over to 
the employment of post cards. 


Kokomo Automotive (Inc.), Kokomo, Ind.: 


We are very anxious for the passage of this bill. Under the old 
rate we secured a great deal of advertising the mail and 
feel sure that the number of mailing pieces sent out at the lower 
rate would give the postal department a greater revenue than 
under the 3-cent postage. 


Indianapolis Office Supply Co., Indianapolis: 


The Government is getting less money from us under the 3-cent 
postage than they would under the 2-cent rate, due to the fact 
that we formerly mailed our invoices and checks but have found 
it cheaper under the 3-cent rate to send them out by our own 
men. We also find many firms who formerly mailed their invoices 
to us are now sending them by messengers. 


Ball Bros. Co., Muncie, Ind.: 


The law increasing the rate to 3 cents, passed in the last ses- 
sion of Congress, has substantially reduced the revenue of the 
Post Office Department, and it has imposed increased expense upon 
business, already too heavily burdened, who must use first-class 
mail. We hope that Congress now in session will restore the 
2-cent rate, to encourage rather than discourage more extended 
use of first-class mail so that the increased revenue obtained may 
be used to reduce the annual deficit of the postal department. 
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Lawrenceburg Overall Manufacturing Co., Lawrenceburg, 
Ind.: 

Speaking from our experience, the increased rate so affected us 
that we were forced to curtail the volume of our circularizing to 
the extent of more than 50 per cent. It is our belief that if first- 
class postage is restored to the 2-cent basis it will be a real stimu- 
lant toward improving business and conditions in general. 

Century Biscuit Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: 


from 2-cent to 3-cent cost us a lot of money, 
as we mail from 175 to 200 letters a day. We had to find a way 
to save money on this item and did so by delaying our billing and 
letting our truckmen deliver the invoices with the orders. We 
notice that a great many other firms are doing the same thing. 
Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: 


The most disastrous place to levy a tax is one where general 
business activity is stifled, and the increase in the postage rate 
has certainly had considerable tendency to reduce the activity of 
business men in general toward stimulating their business 
through the medium of advertising, personal correspondence, and 
many other means which are normally used to stir up a desire 
to buy in the minds of prospective purchasers. 


If I were to set forth all the letters I have received on this 
subject, I would consume too much space in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD; but that is needless, as they tell the same 
story over and over again. Among the well-known firms 
that have sent to me strong letters urging a reduction of 
first-class postage from 3 to 2 cents are the following: Max 
Katz Bag Co., Indianapolis; Insley Manufacturing Co., In- 
dianapolis; Indiana Wall Paper Co., Indianapolis; Kothe, 
Wells & Bauer Co., Indianapolis; Ingram-Richardson Manu- 
facturing Co., Frankfort; Associated Service Co., Indian- 
apolis; Kinksbury & Co., Indianapolis; Dextora Co., Indian- 
apolis; Nutz & Grosskopf, Indianapolis; Smith-Hassler- 
Sturm Co., Indianapolis; Continental Car-na-var Corpora- 
tion, Brazil; State Radio Co., Indianapolis; Fairway Coffee 
Co., Indianapolis; Lilly Varnish Co., Indianapolis; The John 
Lees Co., Indianapolis; Lindley Box & Paper Co., Marion; 
Indiana Fiber Products Co., Marion; The Jay Garment Co., 
Portland; P. R. Mallory & Co. (Inc.), Indianapolis; Rose Tire 
Co., Kokomo; The Indiana Condensed Milk Co., Indian- 
apolis; Connersville Wholesale Grocery Co., Connersville; 
ucts Co., Richmond; Meloy Manufacturing Co., Shelbyville; 
Walton & Macke Nail Co., Kokomo; Turner Manufacturing 
Co., Kokomo; The Indiana Condensed Milk Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Connersville Wholesale Grocery Co., Connersville, Ind.; 
Baldwin Grain Co., Bloomington; Seymour Woolen Mills, 
Seymour; The Oakes Manufacturing Co., Tipton; The 
Park Furniture Co., Rushville; Valley Oil Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; The Neckerman Agency, Madison, Wis.; 
Triangle Ink & Color Co. (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y.; S. Zorn 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; George D. Roper Corporation, Rock- 
ford. III.; The Gibson Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Sentinel Print- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; The Royal Tailors, Chicago, II.; 
Chicago Kahn Bros., Chicago, III.; The Foster Stove Co., 
Ironton, Ohio; Ilinois China Co., Lincoln, III.; Continental 
Steel Corporation, Kokomo, Ind.; The Favorite Stove & 
Range Co., Piqua, Ohio; American Plug Co., Osgood, Ind.: 
Indianapolis Paint & Color Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Gulling 
Auto Electric Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Stahl-Urban Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Hurty-Peck & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; The 
Hoosier Manufacturing Co., Newcastle, Ind.; and Todd Car- 
pet Manufacturing Co., Carlisle, Pa. 

These letters are replete with variations of the depressing 
effect the 3-cent postage rate has had on business, of how 
ingenuity has been taxed to the limit to devise ways and 
methods to circumvent the increase; of activities that are 
abandoned and prostrate because industry can not stand the 
cost of letter-writing campaigns; of countless directions in 
which postal revenues are being cut off or curtailed by this 
50 per cent increase in postage. They tell of almost number- 
less ways the Government is being defeated in its efforts to 
collect 3-cent postage revenue, simply because business in 
its distress feels that it can not afford to pay these added 
impositions. To one who will read through this voluminous 
correspondence it is plain as a flag on a pikestaff that letter 
postage ought to be reduced to 2 cents, not only to stimulate 
and encourage business but to improve the postal revenues. 
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Speedy enactment of this legislation is not only desirable but 
it is a necessity to assist business to get back on its feet. 
LApplause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have asked 
for this time in order to again call attention to the one 
question which must be answered for the safety of the 
Nation and our institutions. 

That question is, Are we going to fight this prevailing 
depression, the most dangerous enemy we have ever met, 
with all our resources? 

Yesterday the President’s committee on recent social 
trends issued its report. Five hundred investigators, scien- 
tists, and trained observers, spent three years surveying 
America’s industrial and economic system. Their conclu- 
sions should have the careful study of every thinking citizen. 

They admit frankly the critical situation. Here is a state- 
ment from their report: 

Unless there can be a more impressive integration of social skills 
and fusing of social purposes than is revealed by the recent trends, 
there can be no assurance that these alternatives with their ac- 
companiments of violent revolution, dark periods of serious repres- 
sion of libertarian and democratic forms, the proscription and loss 
of many useful elements in the present productive system can be 
averted. 

Fully realizing its mission, the committee does not wish to 
assume an attitude of alarmist irresponsibility, but on the other 
hand it would be highly negligent to gloss over the stark and 
bitter realities of the social situation and to ignore the imminent 
perils in further advance of our heavy technical machinery over 
crumbling roads and shaking bridges. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts has described condi- 
tions in the New England industries. Last week I went 
through the Pittsburgh district, the famed workshop of the 
world. Thousands of efficient, willing workers are destitute. 
They can not raise foodstuffs on which they and their fami- 
lies can exist. They labored in the darkness to provide coal 
and in the scorching heat to make steel. They made pos- 
sible electric power and Empire State buildings. To-day 
they are hungry and dispossessed. 

Years ago a writer described Pittsburgh as a foundry in 
which a wonder world was shaped by men who worked in 
soot and smoke. Then he said that those who had wrought 
these marvels “knew only the toil and the tired heart.” 
To-day those idle workers would think it paradise if they 
had a chance to toil. They would welcome a tired heart 
instead of a despairing heart. Miles of mills are dead and 
deserted. No smoke pours out of the smokestacks. There 
is no noise of roaring machinery. The silent factories are 
like cemeteries, cold and frightening. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes; but I should like to 
continue my statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can the gentleman tell us what closed 
down those factories? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes; I shall try to do that 
and also outline a plan for starting them up again. 

Mr. Chairman, what does the present condition mean to 
the armies of workers who once thronged those mills? What 
has happened to those who made the world marvel at their 
productive efficiency? 

They have been beggared. They have been forced to live 
on charity from funds which dwindle as time goes on. They 
are ragged and despairing. They have seen their homes sold 
over their heads. They have hunted for jobs, running down 
every rumor, only to find that there are no jobs. They have 
seen in their children the fruits of misery and malnutrition. 
They have seen moral standards go down before hunger. 

They have sought remedies in every way open to them. 
Last November they thought they saw a possibility of better 
things, by changing parties. Many thousands forsook life- 
time voting habits because of a hope of betterment. Let 


that hope fail, let their action result in inaction in Wash- 
ington, let their sufferings continue unrelieved, and you will 
see what happens when people lose all hope and have noth- 
ing left but despair, 
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There is no time to waste. Arguing over routine appro- 
priations will not solve this problem. Easy speeches of false 
comfort are worse than useless. Lies spoken and written 
will in the end make madmen. 

Uncontrolled production has brought us to this desperate 
plight. In the past 10 years we have solved the- problem 
of production but the equally important problem of distribu- 
tion has been forgotten. This lack of balance has resulted 
in the near collapse of our entire industrial system. The 
conditions I have described, the broken men in bread lines, 
the bankrupt business men, the sickening wretchedness 
everywhere, are the results of a great mechanism which is 
out of control. 

The Committee on Recent Social Trends makes this 
statement: 

It is conceivable that without any surrender of our belief in the 
merits of private property, individual enterprise and self-help, the 
American people will press toward a larger measure of public con- 
trol to promote the common welfare. One possibility is a further 
extension of the list of public utilities to include coal mining 
and perhaps other industries. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that a greater measure of public 
control is not only conceivable; it is imperative if we are to 
preserve our present economic system. 

I have long urged that the great basic industry of soft- 
coal mining be organized on a basis of controlled production 
and price, rather than to permit it to destroy itself, and in- 
jure related industries through unregulated competition. 
The bill to provide such a way out is pending in committees 
of the House and Senate. 

The Committee on Recent Social Trends does well to 
specify control of coal. 

Soft coal, upon which modern civilization is built, is itself 
a prostrate industry. Though it is the basic factor in the 
production of electric light, its production proceeds in unre- 
lieved blackness. While it is the most efficient agency for 
generating power, the system of producing it totters from 
weakness and insecurity. Its by-products, from medicines 
to munitions, uncover a multitude of new sources of wealth, 
while mine owners go bankrupt and mine workers endure 
poverty and misery. 

Nature's greatest gift to mankind, soft coal, has become 
the symbol of business anarchy, ruined communities, wasted 
resources, and human suffering. The same newspaper edi- 
tion which reports the declaration of the National Electric 
Association that coal is superior to water power for gen- 
erating electricity also records the Red Cross plea for the 
forgotten miners in isolated camps. 

This is no new condition, born of the great depression. 
In the days of our boasted prosperity soft coal, though an 
essential industry, was a tragic national failure. Federal 
and State agencies investigated and surveyed and uni- 
formly painted a picture of chronic chaos. Pillar by pillar, 
year by year, the foundations of the structure have been 
undermined. 

Three thousand coal-mining companies produce 98 per 
cent of America’s soft coal. They operate mainly in the 
States of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Maryland. Between the companies and 
between regions there exists a jungle competition which 
forces prices to bankrupt levels and wages to the standard 
of starvation. 

The average realized price per ton at the mine was $1.75 
in 1930, $1.54 in 1931, and about $1.29 in 1932. In some 
cases contracts were made at 45 cents a ton. Except in 
districts where collective bargaining prevails, wages have 
descended to unheard of depths. This has had its naturally 
depressing effect upon all other mining companies. 

Every sane observer has recognized in this unrestricted 
competition the reason for the plight of this sickest of 
industries. Without exception, the investigations have 
pointed out the necessity of substituting organization for 
disorder and cooperation for cut-throat competition. There 
has been no denial of the statement that a continuance of 
present conditions means collapse of the entire industry. 

Many coal operators have recognized the necessity of regu- 
lating competition within the industry. But the cooperation 
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& majority have thus far sponsored seeks to secure monopoly 
of production and distribution in a manner which is both 
illegal and self-defeating. 

Appalachian Coals (Inc.) was organized under a Delaware 
charter to provide a means for organizing selling pools, 
through-which prices could be fixed and production con- 
trolled. One hundred and thirty-six coal mining companies 
controlling 70 per cent of the bituminous coal production in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia combined 
in this corporation with the avowed purpose of apportioning 
preduction and controlling prices. 

The United States Department of Justice instituted a suit 
against Appalachian Coals in the United States district court 
at Lynchburg, Va., charging the coal corporation with enter- 
ing into a combination and conspiracy in violation of the 
Sherman antitrust law. The Government alleged that the 
plan was devised by the National Coal Association, whose 
membership includes practically all the bituminous coal 
operators in the United States. It was further alleged that 
it was the understanding that if the plan could be put into 
operation in the Kentucky-Tennessee-Virginia-West Virginia 
region it would be applied to all other regions. 

After full hearings at which both sides presented their 
arguments the United States district court upheld the Gov- 
ernment, declared Appalachian Coals (Inc.) to be an illegal 
combination in violation of the antitrust laws, and enjoined 
the coal company from carrying out the combination. It 
prohibited the performance of the exclusive selling contract 
between them and the proposed corporation. 

The case was appealed to the United States Supreme Court 
and will be held by that tribunal in January. Unless there 
is a reversal of the long line of decisions of that tribunal 
dealing with combinations in restraint of trade, the district 
court’s action will be sustained. 

In any case, it is certain that American public opinion will 
not tolerate the establishment of monopoly control in bitu- 
minous coal, with no safeguards for the protection of con- 
sumers and mine workers. 

Mr. Chairman, the evil to-day is destructive competition. 
That competition is enforced by the Sherman antitrust law, 
and its restrictions must be loosened. At the same time the 
public interests thust be protected against unregulated 
monopoly. Unregulated cooperation will operate as unjustly 
as unregulated competition. While unrestricted competition 
pauperizes those engaged in this basic business, unregulated 
monopoly means a strangle hold upon public and miners. 
If the mine owners were permitted to cooperate without 
any protection against excessive prices and unfair wages, the 
proceeds of production would be distributed still more inequi- 
tably than at present. 

Germany faced this dilemma many years ago. She solved 
it in the public interest through the method of control 
known as the coal-cartel system. 

The cartel is a combination of coal-mining enterprises, 
each retaining its independence for the purpose of control- 
ling production and prices. The government exercises 
supervision and can veto action by the cartel. 

The first cartel, according to Doctor Kirdorf, the first 
chairman, was a “ child of necessity.” Destructive competi- 
tion had existed for years. Some companies tried to expand 
production and cut costs. Prices of coal fell until almost 
every company operated at a loss and many were forced into 
bankruptcy. 

Finally, to save the industry, the cartel was organized to 
regulate the output of coal by quotas given to the different 
members and to prevent ruinous price competition through 
an established price. 

The cartel administration decides the production needed 
and fixes a percentage to be applied to all members. This 
is expressed in the number of tons for the year. 

During the World War, when the demand for coal was 
multiplied, the cartel members saw chances of great profits 
and failed to renew the contract. Then the government 
acted and compelled the renewal of the contract. 

In 1919 the regional cartels were combined in a national 
cartel and the Minister of Economic Affairs was made an 
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umpire. In case of disagreement as to price or production 
he has the last word. 

There have been many problems to meet, but they have 
been met successfully. 

In the cartel are mines controlled by iron and steel com- 
panies; mines where coal goes into coke, and briquet 
manufacturing mines, as well as regular mines selling coal. 
Yet the quota and the price problems have been solved. 

The English coal strike of 1926 showed how quickly the 
system could adapt itself. Prior to the strike the average 
monthly production of all cartel members was 8,300,000 tons 
a month. For the six months of the strike the production 
jumped to 10,000,000 tons a month. There was no scarcity 
and there was no jump in price. The prime objects of the 
cartel are stable price and stable production. 

In 1927 coal prices were 17 per cent below and wages 44 
per cent above the pre-war level, yet the profits were satis- 
factory. In the time of world-wide depression coal has 
been a force making for stability instead of adding to con- 
fusion and insecurity. 

While the United States has a constitutional system dif- 
ferent from that of Germany, there is a way out of the 
present chaos, and it is somewhat similar to the trail blazed 
in the land across the sea. What Germany has done the 
United States can do. 

The dead hand of the antitrust laws must be lifted from 
the soft-coal industry but it must not be replaced with the 
mailed fist of uncontrolled monopoly. It is entirely feasible 
to provide for a governmental tribunal to act as umpire and 
at the same time permit the development of supervision 
through the practical experience of those engaged in the 
industry. 

Instead of forbidding combinations for price and produc- 
tion control, they should be encouraged. Legal sanction 
should be given to regional sales association and marketing 
pools in the various coal regions. The principle of self-gov- 
ernment within the industry should be made operative. 

Where this right of cooperation is exercised, mine workers 
should have the right of collective bargaining. Mine work- 
ers should not be compelled to wage the ruinous competi- 
tion among themselves, which is guarded against on the part 
of the operators. This right in itself would help to stabilize 
the cost of production. Nothing can be accomplished if 
labor is forced to bear the entire burden of reduced costs 
at the hands of ruthless producers who would thus profit 
at the expense of more humane operators. Fair wages for 
mine workers, arrived at through collective bargaining, is 
essential to coal stabilization. 

The levy of one-tenth of a cent per ton of coal shipped 
in interstate commerce would pay the entire cost of the 
needed governmental regulation. The tribunal would li- 
cense the selling pools and marketing associations. It would 
also license all corporations engaged in the interstate ship- 
ment of coal and would have the veto power as to their 
price and production schedules. 

The Constitution of the United States grants to the 
Congress exclusive power over interstate commerce. That 
power logically includes authority to regulate the interstate 
business of corporations, chartered by a single State 
whose powers are confined within the limits of that State. 
Licenses may be required of such corporations if they are 
to engage in commerce between the States. Reasonable 
provisions in the license will aid greatly in attaining the 
end desired—stabilization. 

Stabilization means the attainment of a balance between 
production and consumption. Without such a balance the 
consumer as well as the producer is injured. Overproduc- 
tion leads to less than cost prices but that in turn leads to 
unemployment and other losses paid by the community. On 
the other hand underproduction leads to excessive prices 
and privation for many Americans. 

It is not to the ultimate interest of the consumer that coal 
should be sold at a price which means bankruptcy to many 
producers and beggary for many mine workers. The addi- 
tion of the few cents a ton necessary to transform the soft- 
coal industry from a national liability into a national asset 
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would not mean the increase of one-half of 1 per cent to 
the cost of manufactured products. Everywhere to-day is 
tragic evidence that prices may reach such degeneration that 
every American suffers injury. Confidence and business: re- 
covery to-day depend upon an upward trend in prices, sales, 
and employment. Stabilized fair prices and wages in the 
soft-coal industry will be a long step forward toward eco- 
nomic and industrial restoration. 

The excess mine capacity which exists to-day contains 
no menace if reasonable stabilization is achieved. It is 
there to be used for emergency demands, just as the electric 
light company must be ready to meet maximum require- 
ments at certain periods. The community must not, how- 
ever, be saddled with the expense of the unrestrained expan- 
sion of mines under a system of destructive competition. 

Soft coal is striking proof of the fact that unrestrained 
competition is against the public interest. Business anarchy 
is as deadly in this basic industry as anarchy in political 
government. The antitrust law of 1890 can not serve the 
need in dealing with soft coal to-day. The public must be 


protected against monopoly through an agency duly consti- 


tuted to defend the public interest. At the same time opera- 
tors and workers should be given a chance to exercise eco- 
nomic statesmanship through teamwork for the common 
good. There should be sufficient wisdom and ability in this 
great industry to answer the challenge of cooperation. The 
issues involved justify the effort for coal and other basic 
industries. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I am in sympathy with what the gentle- 
man says, and I think the same result should be had for 
agriculture, but does not the gentleman think that regard- 
less of what legislation is going to be enacted that we need 
to cut down appropriations? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Every wasteful appropria- 
tion should be eliminated, of course. But that is not the 
real issue. If we pared every appropriation to the bone, 
if we eliminated every governmental service it would not put 
one additional worker back on the job. That action would 
only add to our unemployment and increase our misery. 

Let us realize that increased purchasing power offers the 
only solution. The mines and mills are idle because the 
mass of the people can not buy their products. There must 
be stabilization of prices and production at a reasonable 
level if the sadly depleted purchasing power of the American 
people is to be restored. Unrestrained competition can not 
stabilize prices in soft coal or any other industry. There 
must be restraint of competition in the public interest. 
Only through cooperative control, in which both Govern- 
ment and industry share, can there be attained a balance 
between production and consumption. 

Wages make up 86 per cent of America’s purchasing 
power, therefore fair wages are vitally important. Machines 
have displaced human hands, therefore reduced hours are 
essential. 

Fair wages and proper hours can not be secured unless 
there is a fair price for the product. And that fair price 
is impossible without regulation of production and restraint 
of competition. 

Mr. Chairman, during the World War production was 
controlled because there was an unprecedented demand for 
materials. Now we must control production because there 
is an unprecedented supply of products. Now, as then, the 
control of our industrial and economic machinery is neces- 
sary to self- preservation. A greater enemy than the Im- 
perial German Government threatens us. Unemployment, 
insecurity, and poverty are everywhere a menace. Surely 
we must let our minds be bold and take such action as is 
necessary to meet this challenge. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. PATTERSON]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I appreciate this opportunity to address you for 
a few minutes at this time on some matters which I believe 
to be very important. At this time we hear a great deal 
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about economy. In fact, economy has become the key word 
of this great deliberative body, and rightly so in these near- 
chaotic times of wholesale distress and suffering among the 
masses in the United States. The people who with anxious 
and pleading eyes look toward the great Capitol of the 
Nation have so gallantly displayed a truly American prin- 
ciple in their patience and ability to maintain an unfalter- 
ing faith in our democracy—a faith that should inspire the 
leaders and guardians of their destiny to exert every thought. 
and effort to an objective, rewarding this Americanism by 
fulfilling the empty dreams of want for simple necessities of 
life in this land of God-given plenty. 

Economy is the essence of wisdom. It is a great word, 
enjoying a national popularity on every tongue, and for this 
reason political expediency has produced hoards of over- 
night political economists who fill this country from one end 
to the other with cries of “Cut down.” This Chamber is 
blessed with a limited number of these who decry our plight, 
and offer amendments to cut out a few thousand, when 
quietly behind the scene and in the open hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are handed into the coffers of those who 
have never felt the pangs of hunger nor the sting of cold 
these so-called tax refunds, overpaid in error to the tune of 
millions by the country’s most brilliant and highly paid tech- 
nicians, together with other forms of monopolistic profits 
and granis to the extent of hundreds of millions. No Rep- 
resentative in Congress stands for wise and rigid economy 
more than I, but in our dilemma there is danger of economic 
intoxication with disastrous results. These favored knights 
of luxury and their brilliant technicians see and have readily 
grasped the opportunity to accelerate this desperation in 
order to render less difficult their direction of the channels 
of graft, greed, and special benefit. 

A more human interpretation of economy is cutting the 
other fellow, and this applies particularly to the concen- 
trated wealth which our Government by misdirection has 
been instrumental in bringing about. 

Iam not an enemy of wealth and I feel that I am tolerant 
in every respect, but for the common good of all we must 
share the burdens alike, and it is with this in mind that I 
bring to your attention certain pertinent facts. 

The powerful influence of the predatory interests in their 
comfort, security, and blinding greed are disseminating 
propaganda to a destitute and unsuspecting public, setting 
up a smoke screen to hide from the searching eyes of econ- 
omy their haven of refuge in this economic storm. Their 
cry is “ Cut, cut the wages ” and so on as never before. But 
they never point out to you where you can save at their ex- 
pense; but I am going to show you where we can save ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 now without reducing the wages of 
a single underpaid Government employee, without taking a 
single person out of a job in this country or reducing the 
income of a single person who may need this income. 

Drastic reduction of Government cost is not only essential, 
but inevitable, as they well know, and lurking behind their 
selfish motive you will find there some $40,000,000,000 of tax- 
exempt securities, municipal, county, State, and National, 
yielding a present annual return of approximately 15 per 
cent when computed on the basis of the relative purchasing 
power of the 1920 dollar. This stupendous sum constitutes 
a gigantic mortgage on every farm and fireside in America— 
a people who are weary and staggering under the load they 
can not long endure. Approximately $20,000,000,000, or half 
of this public mortgage, is called the national public debt, 
with a 1932 average yield to these “ smoke-screen builders ” 
of 3.505 per cent, or over a half billion dollars. Reducing 
this back to the 1914 level of interest, which is approximately 
2 per cent on these, to be exact, $19,161,000,000 as of June 
30, would save to the taxpayers of this country $289,000,000, 
and this would be three times as much as was saved by the 
economy bill—the people relieved of taxation. I am retiring 
from Congress, but if I have to stand here and rant and try 
to fool my farmers down in my district by reducing the 
salaries of some fellow who is drawing $1,000 a year; and 
leave untouched these multimillionaires which would en- 
courage big business and industry to reduce their salaries 
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and wages—if I have to hold my position in Congress by 
doing that, then I say that you can leave me at home. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The Member of Congress who is going to 
represent the gentleman’s district on the floor of the House 
in me next Congress made a rather astounding statement in 
a devate a few days ago. He undertook to say that it would 
be for the best interest of the cotton farmer if we would let 
the boll weevil run wild and destroy the crop. Does the 
gentleman believe that is good policy? 

Mr. PATTERSON. No. I expressed myself at that time. 
We are not crying for the boll weevil in my State. We seek 
to reduce crops in a better way. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman yield for a remark 
rather than a question? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I will be glad to yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOPER. Speaking for the Republican side of the 
House of Representatives, I want to congratulate the gentle- 
man from Alabama on the very fine work he has done in his 
service as a Member of Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. PATTERSON. I thank my good friend from Michi- 
gan. I hope I may deserve that confidence. 

I understand that my friend the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McLeon] has introduced a bill to do the very thing 
I am advocating here, funding the public debt to save some 
of the high rates of interest that are now paid on the 
public debt. Members rise here who claim to be friends of 
the people and claim this can not be done and it is not a 
legislative problem. It can be done, and it is a legislative 
problem if this Congress sees fit to direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to do it. It must be done to save the taxpayers 
of this country. 

Farm and manufactured products of to-day have estab- 
lished new lows in price. They say it is the inevitable re- 
action from the war and that we must adjust ourselves to 
the new conditions and adapt ourselves to the lower scale. 
Granting the truth of this philosophy, is it not significant 
that the pre-war cost of the public debt was about 2 per 
cent, which, applied to our present public debt, would reduce 
the present cost by some $280,000,000 annually, as was said 
before, a sum three times the probable saving effected by 
the salary reductions of the economy act? And had this 
equitable adjustment been inaugurated three years ago the 
aggregate saving would have approached $1,000,000,000 by 
to-day. 

This would be a tremendous saving. In other words, we 
realize to reduce appropriations very much further would 
mean turning off people in the Government service. Those 
of us who take a sane view of this and try to conserve the 
Federal Budget realize, that to reduce appropriations after 
they have been brought out by our committees—after hear- 
ings and cuttings here and there to effect economies—realize 
that we should be careful. To reduce these further after the 
commendable reductions by these able and efficient commit- 
tees from both sides of the House simply means that every 
time they are reduced a few thousand dollars more people 
will be added to the 11,000,000 or more who are now walk- 
ing the streets in hunger and asking for bread. A reduc- 
tion like this will not produce any more employment. 

No; and when I look over the record of some of these 
newly converted economists and see that their record for 
economy has only begun within the last few months, I am 
puzzled to know why they did not join some of us earlier in 
this effort. 

Again coming back to my main theme, is it not plain that 
these wizards of finance are seeking to cut the other fellow 
by carefully controlling and diverting public sentiment? 
Read the propaganda and see how one-sided it is. 

I am glad to state I am not opposed to reasonable salary 
reductions. I voted for the reduction of 25 per cent on the 
higher-paid employees, including my own salary, instead of 
the per cent that we did reduce them, but I want to leave it 
permanently in the Recorp, in order that they who come 
hereafter may know exactly my position, that I do not be- 
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lieve the farmers of my State or the farmers and working- 
men of your State received one dollar’s advantage or benefit 
by reducing the salary of anybody who is drawing $1,100 a 
year and overlooking these hundreds of millions to the 
favored few. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I yield. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. On the contrary, they suf- 
fered, did they not, because of the example that was set by 
the Government of the United States cutting these lower- 
paid salaries? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Actually, I think so. And many 
times this reduction of small salaries meant the difference 
of a payment on a home. When we in this country take 
the position that nobody shall draw wages or salaries from 
any source beyond that which is necessary to sustain life 
and keep body and soul together and furnish the bare ne- 
cessities of life, without an opportunity to lay up anything 
or buy a home, we are taking a position in this country that 
will put all the wealth of the country in the hands of a few 
men, and the rest of the people are not going to even own 
homes or farms or anything else. That is the position to 
which it will ultimately lead. 

Now, I want to call something to your attention which 
has been long forgotten. Whenever these big money inter- 
ests are desperate in a time like this they always try to 
divert the attention of the people from the real. issue by 
raising some howl over reducing salaries. As I said a while 
ago, they do not want the Government in business. To hear 
them, that is one of the most detrimental things there is, 
for the Government to get into business; but it was not 
detrimental for the Federal Government to grant to the 
railroads of this country 130,000,000 acres of land, besides 
millions in money, an area larger than the entire New Eng- 
land States, for them to build roads with. We all realize 
back in the days when they. first built railroads they took 
the position that the Federal Government or the State 
government could not even control or regulate freight rates. 
They did not want any regulation, but they wanted to charge 
outrageous and discriminatory rates. If I had the time I 
could tell you something about how they built up the tre- 
mendous fortune of the Standard Oil Co., a part of it in 
the State of my distinguished colleague from Pennsylvania, 
by charging this company 5-cent rates and the other com- 
panies 25-cent rates, as I recall—I do not have exact figures 
before me—by returning to the big company the 20 cents 
extra, as pointed out in Mr. Winslow’s Epoch of America. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I yield. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. One of the greatest steps 
this Nation ever made was in prohibiting those rebates and 
concessions and placing some control over the great com- 
panies. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes; and those who contributed to 
that are men whose names will be immortal in history. 

Now, I want to go a little farther, as my time has almost 
expired. Those who would reduce the pay of the lower paid 
Government employees and encourage wholesale wage re- 
ductions in industry are not helping the farmers of this 
country. Why? These people are the farmers’ purchasing 
power and we are all linked up. These extreme deflationists 
in my judgment lead the way to ultimate complete deflation 
in this country, which means that the farmers and home 
owners will not be benefited, but in the long run the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar will increase to such an extent 
and commodity prices fall so that they will never be able to 
pay for their homes, and they will not be able to pay their 
taxes or lift the mortgages. All who wish this country set 
back 50 years should join these extreme deflationists. There 
are two schools of thought in this country now at work. 
The kind of reduction in Government salaries and all other 
salaries I would stand for is, if we could expand the cur- 
rency and raise the purchasing power of the dollar where 
the farmer can pay his debts and taxes, and at the same 
time put men to work and expand the business of this coun- 
try and have a general rise of commodity prices and the 
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return of business as it was in 1929; that will have some 
tendency to reduce Government salaries, 

And at the same time will enable people to pay their taxes 
and lift their mortgages; and an extreme policy of deflation 
will never do it. 

There is no such thing as taking debts made when people 
were getting reasonable salaries or reasonable prices and 
lifting those debts in a time like this. As the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] pointed out, $40,000,000,000 on 
homes in cities and about $10,000,000,000 on the farms will 
eventually be lost if we go to this extreme policy. If this 
Congress encourages and believes in that kind of a doctrine, 
we will finally come to it, because we are the great leaders 
of public thought in this country, and there will be many 
billions more lost to the people of this country. 

Whenever this thing comes back, if we continue this 
policy of deflation, you will find these Napoleons of finance, 
instead of 10 per cent of them owning 90 per cent of the 
wealth of the country, about 3 per cent of them will have 
from 95 to 97 per cent of the country’s wealth. Whenever 
the stock market goes back up, we know that those who have 
the money and who sold out these stocks a few years ago or a 
few months ago and put their money away, will start to 
buying the stocks again, and we know whose hands they are 
going to be in when they are ready to be sold again. 

Now, as to the importance of wages. Whether I am right 
or wrong, I am one of those who believes that this whole 
trouble we suffer from to-day goes back to the selfishness 
of the big interests who have refused throughout the years 
past to give a proper amount of the income from science 
and inyentions and our natural resources to the masses of 
the people in order to keep the purchasing power of the 
people apace with the power of production. I think it is 
the rankest kind of nonsense, when we have the invention 
of radio and electric light and telephone and various other 
modern improvements, to continue a system that will only 
allow a few of the people of our country to enjoy these 
things, while the rest of us are slaves to those who enjoy 
them. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. They have also got all of 
us working for them on the installment plan and that is 
the explanation of the $1,000,000,000 of wealth we have cre- 
ated in Henry Ford. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I was coming to that and I thank 
the gentleman for bringing that out. 

You know that although we hear a lot said about such 
men as Mr. Ford—I have no personal fight with any 
man, but am about him just like I am about the Members 
on the floor of this House. I have no criticism of any 
Member of this House who honestly does his duty and car- 
ries out what his constituents want carried out or carries 
out his honest opinion, and I do not want to make a partisan 
speech, and I am glad to say, after my four short years 
here that I am retiring without having made a single 
partisan speech. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. As I said, I do not want to make a 
partisan speech, because these questions are too serious 
and are of too great import in the solution of the problems 
of this country to talk about politics or for one party to 
dicker for advantage over another party. 

I am one of those who believe that, fundamentally, the 
big industries and big capitalists have overlooked this one 
thing—of keeping the purchasing power of our people apace 
with our power of production—and when Mr. Ford and Mr. 
Rockefeller and other men like them have built up fortunes 
of a billion dollars or more, there is some weakness some- 
where. They have not paid out enough in wages or have 
not made a proper division of their income among the great 
masses of the people. If they had done this, they would 
never haye been entitled to as large a part of our wealth as 
$1,000,000,000. 
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Of course, a system such as I have in mind will mean 
fewer or no billionaires in the country, but will mean more 
people able to purchase the necessities of life; and I have 
before me now a speech I made on this subject in the early 
summer of 1930, where I showed, on the basis of the state- 
ments of Federal statisticians, how much it would take to 
furnish the necessities for the average family to live on. 
This showed that 50 per cent or less than that of the na- 
tional income would give every family in the country rea- 
sonable living expenses. 

I say it is folly to continue such a system as we are now 
carrying on. We must act now in defense of our country. 
It is late, but not too late. Those gentlemen who try to 
becloud the issue by saying that this Congress can not direct 
the Treasury Department to refund this debt are just trying 
to flimflam. And, too, the offerings of money to the Gov- 
ernment clearly shows it is possible. So let that stand an- 
swered by the facts. If the income had been sufficient and 
they could have purchased the necessities of life, I am one 
of those who believe the condition we suffer from to-day 
would not now be upon us. 

I must close, and before doing so I want to suggest a pro- 
gram. These are some of the things I think would be 
helpful if carried out in the proper way. 

I feel the time has come when we are going to have to 
take hold of things drastically. Why should our leaders 
wait and dicker like we have been doing for three years or 
more, thinking that things are going to come out all right . 
after a while, when we are going farther and farther down? 

I think the time has come for us to take hold of it ina 
drastic, positive fashion, after the fashion that Theodore 
Roosevelt would have followed if he had been in the White 
House; and here is my program: 

First. We must reduce the cost of government by reducing 
the interest on the public debt and consolidation and abol- 
ishment of needless bureaus and by reducing the higher- 
paid employees. 

Second. Inauguration of a shorter work week and the 
paying of more of the profits of industry in wages to keep 
up the purchasing power of our people. 

Third. Arranging for liquidation of farm and home mort- 
gages on the basis of the original purchasing power of the 
dollar when these mortgages were made. 

Fourth. By restoring the purchasing power of the farmer 
by expanding the currency and raising commodity prices. 

Fifth. By putting men to work, immediately, to restore 
the purchasing power of the country, readjusting taxation 
to relieve the pressure of taxation on the great masses of 
the people. 

Sixth. Directing the Federal Power Commission or other 
appropriate bodies to readjust rates charged by public 
utilities in order to relieve the excessive burden of over- 
charges upon the people by these monopolies, and by con- 
trol of speculation on the stock market in various securities. 

In closing, may I say that it is important that our Gov- 
ernment be restored to the people and that the human ele- 
ment be réstored in business. We must all join hand in 
hand for the common cause of happiness, which is the only 
true measure of success; asserting in a new and modern 
way the principles on which this mighty Nation was 
founded, providing incentive for initiative and reward for 
initial effort not restricted by the grant of special favors. 

In closing, may I say that we may have a long and ardu- 
ous road to travel now, after three years going down, but 
if we fail now there is nothing left but the old eternal 
round of failures as has befallen every experiment in self- 
government. The alternative is the failure of self-govern- 
ment, the failure of the common man to rise to his full 
stature, the failure of all that America has held of hope 
and promise for mankind. The challenge is too great. We 
will not fail, we shall not fail. LApplause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. McGvuern]. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentle- 
man from Alabama to present a proposition that we are 
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paying out interest on Government bonds which should not 
be paid out, and that we should refund the Government 
bonds with cheaper rate of interest. 

Now, that is a proposition which seems to be floating 
around over the country very generally. It is based on a 
proposition that the Government is selling short-term secu- 
rities to banks at 1 per cent or less. ; 

The short-term securities are for a short term, 60 or 90 
days, and the banks are largely buying them because they 
are liquid assets—that is, they can turn them over in a 
short time if they desire. It has the pledge of the Govern- 
ment to redeem them in a short time. 

Roughly, there must be $14,000,000,000 of outstanding 
bonds, and it may be fifteen billions. It is my understand- 
ing that at the beginning of the depression there were 
$14,000,000,000 in outstanding bonds. Now, there are $20,- 
000,000,000 of outstanding obligations. Evidently there is 
$5,000,000,000 of the outstanding obligations in banks in 
these short-term securities. 

Any right-thinking person would like to see the Govern- 
ment pay 1 per cent interest instead of 4 per cent on the 
$15,000,000,000 represented by outstanding bonds. 

But the fact that the Government is borrowing short- 
term money at 1 per cent does not mean that the Govern- 
ment can borrow $15,000,000,000 at 1 per cent on long-term 
securities to replace outstanding bonds. 

This thought that money can be borrowed for 1 per cent 
on long-term securities appears to be general, because we 
have borrowed it on short-term securities. As true as I live 
I believe that it is only a mirage that appears to be a lake 
across the road, but is not a lake at all. 

Let us see; there is obviously a difference between long- 
time bonds and short-time loans, a very great difference. 
The $14,000,000,000 of long-term bonds are outstanding, 
they are on the market, they are subject to being bought by 
anyone who wants to buy them. Turn to the market page 
of yesterday’s sales showing the prices which these bonds 
outstanding were sold on December 31, 1932. Of the 4 per 
cent and higher issues you will find that the price ranges 
from 100 to 106, and one issue at 109. The bonds that pay 
interest at the rate of less than 4 per cent are selling from 
96 to 99. 

The public sets the price and the interest rate upon which 
the Government can sell bonds the same as any other debtor. 
It is true that the Government could offer the public, 
to-morrow, Government bonds at 2 or 3 per cent, but the 
public would exercise its own judgment whether or not it 
would buy them. The public has already demonstrated 
clearly that it will not pay par or 100 per cent on bonds that 
pay 3 and 3% per cent interest. The public has demon- 
strated that it will only pay par and slightly over for bonds 
that pay 4 to 44% per cent interest. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. McGUGIN. In that situation it appears to me that 
the listed bonds now show that the public will not buy these 
bonds unless the interest rate is about 4 per cent, with the 
3 per cent bonds selling below par and the 4 and 41⁄4 and 414 
per cent bonds selling slightly above par. It stands to 
reason that if we were to issue a new bond issue to-morrow 
the public would be no more interested in that bond issue 
than it is in the bonds already in the market. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Is this a question that can be settled by 
legislation? 

Mr. McGUGIN. I suppose each issue of bonds has a pro- 
vision in it as to when they can actually be called, and any 
bonds that are subject to being called now the Government 
could call at any time it wanted to redeem them. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. What I am striking at is, Can Congress 
say what the public shall pay for short-term and long-term 
bonds? 

Mr. McGUGIN. No; the public will be its own master as 
to what it will pay. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. So it is not a question of legislation? 
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Mr. McGUGIN. No; and the public has already demon- 
strated from the bonds outstanding, and which anybody can 
buy, that it will not pay par for the 3 per cent bonds and it 
will pay only a little above par for 4 per cent bonds. With 
this in view it is obviously true that we can not sell any 
long-term bonds for 3 per cent at par. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman knows the 
1933 and the 1945 bonds can be called during the present 
year. 

Mr. McGUGIN. If you say so, I will accept that as 
correct. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. They are now paying over 
4 per cent. 

Mr. McGUGIN. I take the gentleman’s statement for 
that. 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Does the gentleman advo- 
cate the refinancing of that issue at an interest below 
4 per cent? 

Mr. McGUGIN. I would advocate the refinancing of any 
issue at as low a rate of interest as we can do it. But the 
point I make is that the mere fact that we are financing the 
Government at this time with some short-time 60 and 90 
day loans at 1 per cent does not at all mean that we can 
finance long-term securities at a similar rate of interest. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Does the gentleman mean 
to convey the impression that if the loan is refinanced this 
year and the rate of interest is 344 per cent, the Government 
will not be able to sell those long-term bonds at par? 

Mr. McGUGIN. I would have my doubts about it, be- 
cause any man who wants to buy such a bond can buy it 
now for less than par. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Government securities? 

Mr. McGUGIN. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The gentleman knows that they have 
been selling Government securities at a much lower rate 
than that. The gentleman knows that it is entirely within 
the province of the Congress to order by resolution the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to refund this debt. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Oh, sure; there is no question about that. 
I am not questioning the proposition that the Congress can 
order a refunding of the debt. 

Mr. PATTERSON. That is right. 

Mr. McGUGIN. But I am stating that in the light of the 
best available evidence before us it is apparent that this 
debt can not be refunded on long-term bonds at much, if 
any, less than 4 per cent. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman produce that evi- 
dence for the RECORD? 

Mr. McGUGIN. Yes. Take your listed bond markets of 
Saturday last. You can go on the market to-day and buy 
34 per cent Government bonds for less than par. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suppose the gentleman knows that 
the 4% per cent Treasury notes of the 1947-1956 issue are 
selling to-day at 1.07 plus, and that at one time they sold as 
high at 1.12. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman acquainted with the 
4% fourth Liberty issue that is payable in 1937? These 
have been selling above par. I think the gentleman is far 
afield from the facts when he says that the Government 
can not float a long-term bond issue for less than 4 per 
cent interest. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, stated positively that it is necessary to 
take up the short-term notes, the certificates, and that in 
order for the Government to get a favorable rate for long- 
term bonds it is essential to balance the Budget, and that 
is a primary condition in the flotation of long-term bonds 
to the advantage of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Kansas has again expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
five minutes more. i 

Ir. McGUGIN. In answer to the question of my friend 
from Wisconsin, if the Government can finance long-term 
bonds at 3 per cent, well and good; but in view of the 
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fact that your 4 per cent bonds are selling on the market 
below par 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, they are not. 

Mr. McGUGIN. They are. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have the Sunday New York Times 
right here before me. 

Mr. BUSBY. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BUSBY. If you will not, the Panama Canal 2’s and 
the consols, $85,000,000, and about $650,000,000 of the other, 
have sold above par all of the time. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Why? 

Mr. BUSBY. Because they have the national bank note- 
issuing privilege. Last session the Congress passed an act 
making all bonds bearing less than 396 per cent interest a 
basis for that privilege. The result is that that class of 
bonds went up immediately, although the interest rate was 
very low, and the increase in national-bank currency out- 
standing has tremendously grown in the last few months; 
` but that is due to the privilege accorded national banks to 
use them as a basis for currency rather than income bearing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield to permit me 
to read the quotations for the various issues of United 
States bonds, as shown by Saturday’s quotations from the 
New York Times? 

Mr. McGUGIN. Yes. I would be glad to have the gen- 
tleman read them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Liberties 314’s, callable in 1932, pay- 
able in 1947, 102.9. 

First convertibles, 4 ½ 8, 102.12. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question there? 

Mr. STAFFORD. All of them above 3% are selling above 
par, and above 102. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Now will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him this question: When a 4 per cent bond is selling for 
102 and that is all the public is bidding for it, does the gen- 
tleman think we can sell a 1 per cent bond for par? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Certainly not. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the price of Government bonds depends upon 
the current rate of interest and depends on the surety of 
the payer, the Government, to pay it at its maturity. 

The problem before the Treasury Department is the bal- 
ancing of the Budget. Great Britain was driven off the gold 
standard because it was not able to balance its budget. 
That is the issue before the American Congress to-day, to 
balance the Budget when we are running in the red to the 
extent of $1,100,000,000 during the first six months of this 
present fiscal year. 

Mr. McGUGIN. The point I want to bring before the 
Congress is that if the Government can refinance its out- 
standing indebtedness with a lower rate of interest, fine. 
Everybody wants to do that, but the fact that the Govern- 
ment is able to borrow short-term securities at 1 per cent 
does not justify the position that it can refinance its entire 
outstanding obligation at 1 per cent. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman would not 
advocate Congress’s passing a law to call an issue of bonds 
that is not due until 1940? 

Mr. McGUGIN. I am not so much advocating anything 
along the line of calling these bonds as I am trying to dispel 
the false impression that is abroad through this country 
that somebody connected with the Government insists on 
paying 3 and 4 per cent interest on bonds and robbing the 
taxpayers of this country and leaving the impression that 
the Government could borrow money at 1 per cent. I want 
to bring before the Congress and the country the difference 
between short-term loans and long-term loans and the rea- 
son why there is an interest variation between those two 
classes of loans. 

Now, suppose the Government would call all of its bonds, 
and suppose the Government wanted to refinance its debt 
with these short-term loans and get 1 per cent money, what 
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would it mean? It would mean that the Government is 
going out to the banks of this country and absorbing some 
$14,000,000,000 bankable credit at this time when every pri- 
vate institution—agricultural, industrial, and individual—is 
struggling for credit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Kansas, has again expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield the gentleman from Kan- 
sas two additional minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGUGIN. When we want to know what is the mat- 
ter with credit for individuals and the business in this 
country, permit me to say that one of the reasons is because 
the Government is absorbing the bankable credit of the 
country, and when the Government borrows money it is 
borrowing it in competition with every individual institu- 
tion which needs credit to carry on and to employ labor. 
Now, trying to refinance $14,000,000,000 oustanding bonds 
on the basis of 1 per cent interest through short-term securi- 
ties will not benefit the country. The point I am making is 
that we can not refinance long-time securities with 1 per 
cent interest unless we convert them into short-term secur- 
ities, and that will destroy the credit of this country for 
individual business. But, if we can refinance it with long- 
term securities at a lower rate of interest, very well, but 
there is nothing to indicate that the public is willing to 
buy 3 and 3½ per cent bonds at par. Anybody who wants 
to buy such bonds can buy them in the open market to-day 
for less. è 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas has again expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Bussy]. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Chairman, this is indeed an interesting 
phase of our situation. The discussion has dealt with some- 
thing that is fundamental. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. StarrorD] called attention to the fact that it is neces- 
sary to balance the Budget. I would like to revert to that 
thought for just a moment. if you will investigate, you will 
find that the average national income in this country 
over the 7-year period from 1923 to 1929, inclusive, was 
$78,500,000,000. 

Mr. FINLEY. That is, the gentleman means the total 
income? $ 

Mr. BUSBY. The total income. In 1930, when we began 
the down grade, we dropped to $71,000,000,000, losing from 
that average seven and one-half billion dollars. In 1931 we 
dropped to $54,000,000,000, losing twenty-four and one-half 
billion dollars from that average. In 1932 we dropped 30.6 
per cent, to $37,000,000,000 from $78,500,000,000, losing forty- 
one and one-half billion dollars of the national income. 
Now, if we had had a balanced Budget last year, on the basis 
of the income of the people, then the Budget would have 
been out of balance more than 30 per cent this year. 
You can not keep a balanced Budget with a continual 
shrinking income of the people. If we should cut $500,- 
000,000 from the expense of the Government—and I am 
like the other Members, for economy—what would $500,- 
000,000 mean when the loss of national income is three and 
one-half billion dollars every month because of business 
conditions that are growing worse in this country? During 
the past three years the incomes of the Nation have lost 
seven and one-half billion, plus twenty-four and one-half 
billion, plus forty-one and one-half billion, or a total of 
$73,500,000,000. This amount is equal to the cost of the 
National Government for 18 years. It is more than six 
times the war debt of Europe due us. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman be kind enough 
to state the source of those figures with reference to the 
national income? I may say to the gentleman that our 
subcommittee of the Ways and Means Committee on the 
question of double taxation has been trying to find a reliable 
source of such information. The gentleman bases his argu- 
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ment upon what he claims to have been the national income, 

and I think it is fair to know where he gets the figures. 
Mr. BUSBY. I take the following statement from the 

New York Evening Post in its issue of November 14, 1932: 


NATIONAL INCOME, 1932 


The amazing scope of the deflation experienced in the last three 
years is most impressively set forth in the e of national 
income. Bradstreet’s estimates that national income for 1932 will 
aggregate about $37,500,000,000, a drop of roughly 30.6 per cent 
from the 1931 figure. More interesting is the disclosure that it is 
necessary to go back to 1914 to find a comparable figure, national 
income that year having aggregated $35,647,000,000. The 1932 
return, it is shown, contrasts with income of $54,000,000,000 in 
1931, $71,000,000,000 in 1930, and income of $82,500,000,000 in 1929. 
These figures should suggest to Congress the pressing necessity 
for seeking to bolster Federal income by means other than higher 
taxes on incomes. 

According to a preliminary estimate by Bradstreet's Weekly 
the national income for 1932 reveals a decline of 30.6 per cent 
from the 1931 figure. A well-known wag upon examining this 
statement recently was heard to explain that he felt 20 years 
younger, for it showed him back where he was a generation ago. 
With an aggregate income of $37,500,000,000 in 1932 America ex- 

_ periences a reversal of economic age, for it is necessary to go back 
to 1914 to find a comparable income, $35,647,000,000. The figure 
for 1932 compares with $54,000,000,000 in 1931, $71,000,000,000 in 
1930 and $85,200,000,000 in 1929. 

Income from manufacturing and trade shows a decline of 32.7 
per cent from the previous year. Wages and salaries are off 32.5 
per cent, and interest and dividends 13 per cent. The failure of 
the latter item to decline with wage payments and industrial earn- 
ings is due to the fact that much of it comes from reserves and 
is simply a present use of income stored up in previous years. 

In the following table income for 1919 to 1928 is the estimate 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research; for 1929 and 1930 
the figures of the National Industrial Conference Board are used, 
while 1931 and 1932 are the estimates of Bradstreet’s Weekly. 


The national income 
In millions of dollars 
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The extraordinary severity of the depression may be judged by 
reference to the effect of the postwar recession upon the national 
income. In 1921 the collective net receipts of the American peo- 
ple declined $10,171,000,000 from the previous year. The decline 

lasted but one year, and by 1923 this loss had been entirely 
erased. During the last three years successive declines have aver- 
aged $15,900,000,000 each year, making a total decline of $47,000,- 
000,000 for the period of the depression. In terms of per cent, the 
national income in this 3-year period has fallen off 56 per cent as 
compared to 149 per cent for the postwar depression. 

It is interesting to compare the figures with those recently 
published by the American Federation of Labor. Taking the 
total of wages and salaries in 1929 as $53,252,000,000, this 
organization estimates a loss in labor income over the last three 
years amoun to $25,020,000,000. to an estimated income of 
$28,232,000,000 for the current year. This is a drop of 47 per cent, 
and approaches the loss for the Nation as a whole. 

The estimate of farm income offers special difficulties. The 
farmer lives in his own home and provides much of his own 
food. There is no money exchange for these items, although they 
are in every sense real income, Due to the increasingly unfavor- 
able relationship between his own prices and those which he 
has to pay for the goods normally consumed by him in living 
and in production he has tried f the past year to make himself 
as self-sufficient as possible. The estimates of Bradstreet's Weekly 
show farm income to have declined approximately one-third dur- 
ing the past year. This serves to explain the evaporation of agri- 
cultural purchasing power, the half million farm insolvencies 
which are taking place this year, and the critical state of credit 

. resting upon farm property or farm income. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. And the New York Times of last Satur- 
day is another one. 

Mr. BUSBY. Everybody agrees with that; I did not think 
anybody would dissent. 

I want to suggest this: We talk about the scarcity of gold 
and the high price of the dollar. The trouble is not the 
high price of gold; it is the high price of the dollar, which 
is pegged to gold by law; and this is easy to understand, 
because we have about twice as much gold in this country 
by weight at 25.8 grains per dollar as we are using. We 
haye not half enough dollars to match the gold at that 
weight on a 40 per cent reserve. 

If you would ask the Treasury Department or the admin- 
istration what is wrong with the country, they would say 
that the currencies of the other parts of the world are so 
out of line and are so undependable that they can not buy 
our goods. If we concede that proposition, you ask them 
next, what will it take to make those currencies dependable, 
and they will say to put them on a gold basis. Suppose we 


‘concede that proposition, and we go to looking for the gold. 


We will find that in the United States we have $4,500,000,000 ° 
of the world’s monetary supply of gold, and we will find 
that France has $3,300,000,000 of the monetary supply of 
gold, making $7,800,000,000 of the world’s $11,500,000,000 of 
gold. ' 

When the countries which need gold to stabilize their 
currencies try to get gold, where are they going to get it? 
They will have to get it from the United States or from 
France. 

Are we using this $7,800,000,000 in these countries? No; 
we are not using it. We are not using half of it to back our 
currencies. We need about $2,300,000,000 in this country to 
put our currencies on a 40 per cent gold base, and we have 
$4,500,000,000 or $2,200,000,000 surplus that is in cold storage 
away in money vaults. France has need for $1,100,000,000. 
She has $3,300,000,000 or $2,200,000,000 of the world’s supply 
of gold that she does not need. In other words, we and 
France have $4,400,000,000 of the world’s supply of gold 
that is absolutely being held from use by the rest of the 
world. It is not used to broaden the base for any currency. 

If we were getting down to where our gold supply was not 
more than 40 per cent of the amount of money we had 
outstanding, you would say we were getting scarce on gold, 
but the gold supply in this country to-day is more than 77 
per cent of the amount of currency that we have outstanding 
and in circulation. It is not the scarcity of gold; it is the 
scarcity of dollars to match the gold. That is why business 
and commerce can not proceed. 

You may say the money is in the banks, but if you will 
take the December bulletin of the Federal reserve system 
you will find there is not more than $700,000,000 in the banks 
of the country, and they have $25,000,000,000 of checking 
accounts. I call your attention to page 735 of the bulletin: 


COMPOSITION OF “ MONEY IN CIRCULATION” 


“ Money in circulation,” as officially defined, comprises all United 
States money issued and outstanding outside the Treasury and the 
Federal reserve banks, except United States coin known to have 
been exported to foreign countries. It includes, therefore, not 
only money in active use in hand-to-hand transactions and money 
held by individuals and business houses for ordinary use, but in 
addition money in the vaults of banks, money in hoards, United 
States paper currency held abroad, money lost or destroyed, etc. 

In the years 1918-1930 the volume of United States money in 
circulation averaged about $4,850,000,000. From 1926 to 1930 it 
showed a tendency to decline gradually. At the present time the 
total is more than $5,600,000,000, the increase reflecting chiefly 
the growth of currency hoarded. Of this total, in ordinary years 
60 to 65 per cent is estimated as being in active use by business 
houses and individuals; that is, in circulation in the common use 
of the term; the remainder is held in the vaults of banks or in 
private hoards or has gone abroad or been lost or destroyed. At 
the present time, however, when the amount of currency hoarded 
has come to be substantial and the amount required for active 
public use has declined on account of the depression, the propor- 
tion in active use outside all banks may be estimated at nearer to 
40 to 45 per cent of total money in circulation. 


The banks are in the most precarious condition of any 
institution in this country, because the immediate demands 
on them are more than $16,000,000,000, and all of them to- 
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gether have but $700,000,000 to pay that $16,000,000,000. | and think about nothing, and pass appropriation bills, 


The postal savings are more than $800,000,000. The banks 
do not, all taken together, have enough money in their vaults 
to repay the Government the postal receipts if called on 
to do so. 

You may say that if we issue currency it will go into 
the banks. Some of it ought to go there to back up their 
deposits. 

You may say, “Look on their books and see what they 
have there.” What they have on their books is simply this, 
my colleagues. It is credit against your land and against 
your house and against your cotton and against other 
mortgageable property. It is simply an entry on a book 
that gives them a claim or right to sell your property, and 
they can not sell it because there is no buying power in the 
country. 

To hurry along, there is one other thing I want to men- 
tion. Why are Government bonds selling so readily when 
nothing else will sell? If you will go to the Treasury you 
will find they sold 90-day notes for as low as sixteen- 
hundredths of 1 per cent per annum—not 1 per cent. 
You will find they can get all the money they want for less 
than one-fourth of 1 per cent on 60 and 90-day notes. 
Why? Because the Government is back of those notes and 
nothing is salable now unless it has the Government stamp 
upon it. Go out and try to sell a farm that is not backed 
by the Government and you will find you can not get a 
bidder. Go out and try to sell your produce or anything 
else, and you will find there are poor bidders. 

There is starvation in the financial world for currency. I 
do not care particularly what it is made of, just so the Gov- 
ernment is back of it, and that is all that makes any of it 
good. 

Now, you can not tell when you have got enough currency 
except by commodity and property prices. The only way 
to judge when money is plentiful enough is by the way that 
it goes when you try to sell. You say there is no confidence. 
I may have confidence in my friend, but I might not have 
confidence in his ability to repay me. I may not have con- 
fidence in his ability to pay his debt with the money, or in 
his bank balance. Lack of confidence does not mean lack 
of faith in our fellow man. It simply means lack of belief 
in the buying powers of the country, because there is no 
money in the country, no medium of exchange—nothing 
that the people can get hold of backed by the Government 
which they call money and can use to exchange for com- 
modities. 

You say the situation in our country is such as it is in 
the rest of the world. I concede that proposition because 
the same disability that affects us affects the world. 

Some years ago debts were made. We all incurred debts 
when commodities were at one price. But things went down 
in value and wouldn’t sell. Debts stay up where they were. 
States have tried to pledge their securities. Counties are 
borrowing from the States, municipalities are borrowing 
from the counties, and now the States are trying to borrow 
from the Government and it will continue until we have 
enough money. That is not inflation. It is enabling the 
people who labor to raise the money to have something to 
use in exchange for those commodities. 

Do you know that the financial wizards and the legislative 
leaders of the world are groping like children in a fog; 
they do not know what to do? 

In 1929 we had $60,000,000,000 in currency and bank 
credits. Its velocity or turnover was twenty-five times a 
year. If you multiply 60 by 25, you get 1,500. Now, we 
have $47,000,000,000 in currency and bank credit, with a 
velocity or turnover at the rate of ten times a year. Forty- 
seven billion multiplied by 10 gives 470 as against 1,500. In 
other words, we have only 35 per cent of the efficiency in 
currency and bank credits we had in 1929. If our bank 
credits break down, we must have more coined and issued 
currency to take the place of the bank credits. Banks are 
not due to furnish currency and a medium of exchange for 
the country. Congress should do this. Banks are private 
institutions, nothing more. Yet we sit here and do nothing 


spending money. Anybody can spend money; and then we 
turn around and wonder where we get some revenue by 
passing a revenue measure, well knowing that any revenue 
measure that we pass will not balance the Budget for long. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read the bill down to and including line 3 on 
page 2. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. O’Connor, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 13975, the first deficiency appropriation bill, 
fiscal year 1933, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. McKeown, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Dres, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Carey, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Parks, at the request of Mr. Driver, on account of 
illness. : 

To Mr. Swick, at the request of Mr. Darrow, indefinitely, 
on account of illness. 

To Mr. LAMBETH, indefinitely, on account of death in family. 

To Mr. KLEBERG, at the request of Mr. THOMASON, for 
to-day, on account of illness. 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AND ene CONFERENCE (H. DOC. 

NO. 517 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered printed. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the enclosed report from the Secretary of State to the end 
that legislation may be enacted to authorize the appropria- 
tion of $150,000, for the expenses of participation by the 
United States in an International Monetary and Economic 
Conference to be held during the year 1933. 

I have already in my annual message to Congress and 
in my recent special message on the subject and in other 
public pronouncements stressed the importance of the pro- 
posed International Monetary and Economic Conference, 
but once more in transmitting this report of the Secretary 
of State with regard to provisions for participation of this 
Government at the forthcoming meeting, I take occasion to 
point out that, if the other nations of the world stand ready 
to meet for the purpose of discussing the present problems 
in monetary and economic fields, it is incumbent upon this 
Government to be represented, and I sincerely hope the 
Congress will provide the necessary funds for American par- 
ticipation in this meeting which we believe can be made to 
result in solutions to some of the present world economic 
problems. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THE WHITE House, Washington, D. C. 

MINORITY VIEWS, FARM ALLOTMENT BILL 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that I be allowed to file minority views upon the 
farm allotment bill introduced to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

HON. U. S. HALL 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for a moment or two, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, it is with sorrow 
that I am called upon to announce the death of Hon. U. S. 
Hall at his home in Columbia, Mo., on Friday, December 30. 
Mr. Hall was born in Randolph County, Mo., April 12, 1852. 
He was elected as a Democrat to the Fifty-third and Fifty- 
fourth Congresses (March 4, 1893-March 3, 1897), but was 
not a candidate for renomination in 1896. 

As president of Pritchett College, Glasgow, Mo., and be- 
cause of his connection with other educational institutions, 
Mr. Hall was well and favorably known in educational circles. 
Locating in Columbia in 1918, he established the Hall West 
Point-Annapolis Coaching School, now nationally known as 
a most successful institution of the kind. Last year he 
retired from active work as head of the schoci, which will be 
continued under the same faculty as at present. Because of 
this work, Mr. Hall was known personally or by letter to 
many Members of Congress. 

Mr. Hall was a man of deep convictions and brilliant 
mind, being recognized as one of the able statesmen of his 
State, never hesitating to champion a cause, however unpop- 
ular, when he believed it right. In the memorable campaign 
of 1896 he became an advocate of the single gold standard, 
casting his lot with the Palmer-Buckner forces. During that 
campaign he engaged in debate against William J. Bryan and 
other Democrats who favored the remonetization of silver. 

Central Missouri has produced few more interesting per- 
sonalities, deeper thinkers, or more careful students of public 
affairs than was Mr. Hall. He was dignified, learned, and 
able, yet never sought to be exclusive. His fondness for 
young men, with whom he eame in close contact in his school 
work, was outstanding, and hundreds who are now in the 
Army or the Navy will be saddened at news of his death. 


SHORTER WORKDAY 


Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks upon the subject of the shorter work- 
day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Speaker, there was an article in the 

Washington Star of January 1 entitled, Job Sharing versus 
Grim Want,” written by Walter C. Teagle, national chairman 
of the Share-the-Work Movement. This article points the 
way to the longest step out of what we choose to call the 
depression. I do not believe that when the last word is 
written in history pertaining to the economic and social 
breakdown in this country since 1929, it will be referred to 
as a depression. 
For a long time, I have not believed that our present 
dilemma is a depression in the sense that it is something 
which just accidentally came upon us and that there is a 
temporary low ebb and that eventually it will accidentally 
pass. I think it is the direct effect of various causes, one of 
the principal causes being that during the war we inherited 
the markets of the world while Europe was out of them. 
This naturally expanded our industrial structure far beyond 
any permanent need. Then, following the war, science gave 
us improved machinery which displaced labor. The natural 
result of both of these things was multiplied unemployment. 
As men went into unemployment, they could no longer con- 
sume the finished products of industry and the raw prod- 
ucts of agriculture and mining. As a result, we lost our 
home markets as well as our abnormal foreign markets. 
Clear vision from the beginning in 1929 would have shown 
us that with our abnormal foreign markets gone it was nec- 
essary for men to go from the factory back to the farm, as 
they went from the farm to the factory when we had these 
abnormal markets, also that it was necessary to use modern 
machinery to reduce the hours of labor rather than to de- 
crease the number of employed. 

We overlooked this sensible course and tried to lift our- 
selves by our bootstraps with a lot of artificial governmental 
aids. The unwise program which we have followed has only 
increased unemployment and started the Government to- 
ward bankruptcy. Our unemployment grew from about 
three million to ten or twelve million. Our march toward 
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governmental bankruptcy has resulted in three successive 
years of unbalanced governmental Budgets with annual 
deficits running from $1,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000. The 
fourth year of an unbalanced Budget with a tremendous 
deficit is inevitable. Before we are through, we are going 
to find the Government of the United States with a greater 
national debt than we had at the end of the war. Now, 
through sheer necessity, we are beginning to exercise the 
barnyard sense that we should have exercised in 1929. Mil- 
lions of men are already headed back to the farm where 
they will make a livelihood. They may not make money, 
175 they will make a living, and they will not be in soup 
es. 

We are shortening the hours of labor through job sharing. 
This real relief is coming from the initiative and common 
sense of the people and not from government. This is the 
way that it should be, and it is inevitable that it must be 
this way. Government can not care for the people. The 
people must care for the Government if we are going to 
have a government. 

Personally, I have not been given to eulogizing Walter 
Teagle as an individual. I have been very much opposed to 
his policy of management as the head of the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey in what I regard as the ruthless manner 
in which he has dealt with other companies of the Standard 
Oil group. I have reference primarily to his destroying the 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co., the Prairie Pipe Line Co., the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Kansas, and possibly some other members of 
the Standard group. I have also been opposed to his policy 
of management of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey in 
the matter of importing foreign oil into the United States 
and opposing tariff protection of the American market for 
American oil. Irrespective of these facts, I think Walter 
Teagle as the head of the share-the-work movement is the 
outstanding benefactor of the American people in their 
struggle to get out of the present economic and social break- 
down. Since this is a matter which must be solved by the 
people, I believe that if the article which was published in 
the Washington Star of January 1, written by Mr. Teagle, 
were published in every newspaper in the United States, it 
would be the longest step we could take toward immediate 
relief. My principal purpose in extending these remarks in 
the Concressionat Recorp is founded on the hope that 
newspapers over the United States may pick up the facts 
herein quoted from his article. I also hope that people who 
read this in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will bring it to the 
attention of their local editors. 

In this article Mr. Teagle said in part: 

There were more people on pay rolls in the United States in 
August than in July, more in September than in August, more in 
October than in September, the upturn has continued, the number 
of people employed has steadily increased; and though we are still 
a long way from normal, it seems at last that we are definitely 
on the way—and on a basis of stability that gives promise of real 
recovery. * * Perhaps the majority of the new employees 
taken on these last four months are there by reason of the rapid 
extension of the principle of job sharing. 

In this article Mr. Teagle goes on to cite instances where 
the job-sharing plan has put more people to work. He states 
that this principle has put the following number of workers 
in the following towns back to work: 


e octal ated EE Cason a E REVAN 10, 000 
BRT PERT CUR PORE DRAA aa te eek coh cela — 8,824 
S Ns ae rae ne ee ls te ana p ttre 3, 234 


comprising the Southeastern States 


Mr. Teagle further cites that the following industries ap- 
plied this principle and have put the following numbers of 
men back to work: 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co---.--.----.--.-.._...=....._... 1,000 
International Harvester CO ———4c4ͤ4„„%“ ee 1, 500 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Co——— 100 
Hart; Schaffner. t 188 


He then concludes with this statement: 


Altogether, more than 5,000 corporations and firms have adopted 
the work-sharing principle in some form. It is estimated that as 
1933 began, more than 3,500,000 people are on pay rolls who would 
be idle except for this wise policy of spreading the work. 
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As modern machinery has been invented throughout the 
years, we went from the 12-hour day to the 10-hour day and 
from the 10-hour day to the 8-hour day. If we were to-day 
on the 6-hour-day basis; there would not be a man out of 
work in the United States who wants to work and is willing 
to work and make his own livelihood. While Mr. Teagle 
does not make this statement in his article, yet he presents 
figures which prove this statement conclusively. He states 
that we have built up the largest surplus of unemployed in 
history and ends with this direct statement: 

By the end of 1931 it numbered 6,000,000 people in the United 
States; by the end of July, 1932, it totaled 10,000,000. 

Ten million unemployed is more than one-fifth of the 48,000,000 
wage and salary earners of America. With their families and 
dependents they constitute one-fifth of the total population of 
122,000,000. No wonder industry stalled, no wonder goods multi- 
plied and surpluses glutted our warehouses as trade dwindled to a 
trickle and disappeared altogether in some lines—with one-fifth 
of the people bereft of the wherewithal to buy! 

A reduction of the hours of labor from eight to six hours 
a day is a reduction of one-fourth. If we reduce the hours 
of labor of the men who are now employed one-fourth, it 
obviously means that we can put one-fourth more men back 
to work. The above figures cited by Mr. Teagle show that 
we have 10,000,000 unemployed and that we have 48,000,000 
wage and salary earners in America. One-fourth of 48,000,- 
000 is 12,000,000. On the basis of these figures cited by Mr. 
Teagle, a reduction in the hours of labor of one-fourth 
would really leave us to-day with a shortage of labor. As 
sure as we live, we now know that a prosperous and happy 
country is one where there is a shortage of labor and not an 
oversupply of labor. 

Now, job sharing in one form or the other is either short- 
ening the hours of the work day or the work week. Eight 
hours per day is 48 hours of work in a 6-day week. Six 
hours per day is 36 hours of work in a 6-day week. Now, we 
have got to come to the proposition of a maximum of 36 
hours of work per week. Some industries can more practi- 
cally reach this basis by adopting a shorter work week. In- 
dustries which work 24 hours per day with shifts can take 
on the proposition of four shifts of six hours per day instead 
of three shifts with eight hours per day. Other industries 
which only work one shift per day probably can not practi- 
cally go to the 6-hour day. These industries should reduce 
the days of work in the week by exercising the so-called 
“ staggering plan,” of permitting no man to work more than 
36 hours during the week. 

It is not enough to confine these reductions to industrial 
labor. It must also be applied to the so-called white-collar 
class. Mr. Teagle in his article shows that it can be applied 
to this class. I quote a part of this article showing what 
is being done in Minneapolis, Minn., in stores: 

In Minneapolis a few weeks ago, the head of one of the large 
department stores and chairman of the share-the-work movement 
in the ninth district, called his competitors into conference and 
proposed a new arrangement for taking care of the holiday rush 
of shoppers. Usually the stores of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
take on 15,000 additional sales and delivery people for the pre- 
Christmas season. These are added during the period between 
October 15 and December 15 and are let out on Christmas eve. 
What a merry Christmas! 

“Now, for this year,” proposed the merchants, “suppose we all 
agree to take on these extras for three days a week instead of the 
usual six days. That will enable us to hire 30,000 people instead 
of the usual 15,000, And after Christmas, let’s see if we can not 
apply the principle to our permanent force, so that we may be 
able to keep some of these extra workers.” 

There have been two classes of people standing in the 
way of a shorter workday. Neither class is to be particu- 
larly blamed in the sense that human nature or human 
selfishness is a charitable exoneration for human error. 
These two classes are the owners of capital in industry, 
which means the stockholders, and employed labor. 

By a casual observation the stockholders thought that their 
investments were protected and enhanced by reducing the 
expenditures made for labor and they were trying to save on 
the expenditures for labor by reducing the number of em- 
ployed. Employed labor, by casual observation, has been op- 
posed to any reduction in the hours of labor which would 
impose upon them any reduction in the gross amount of their 
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wage checks, Both of these classes have stood in their own 
light. As a result, the army of unemployed has increased un- 
til millions of employed labor have lost their entire wage 
checks by being forced into the army of unemployed. At the 
same time the stockholders have seen the value of their stock 
diminished by from 60 to 100 per cent and on an average of 
approximately 90 per cent. Dividends have practically van- 
ished. The growing army of unemployed and a decrease in 
the demand for products has reduced alike income for capi- 
tal invested and opportunity for labor. Since 1929 we have 
seen the gross American wage check decreased more than 
50 per cent. We have seen the gross American dividend 
check practically vanish and the value of capital investment 
reduced around 90 per cent. If in 1929 capital had had the 
financial courage instantly to take the loss incident to the 
wild speculative folly, and if employed labor had had the 
foresight and courage to have said, Take the gross wage 
check of all American labor and divide it among unemployed 
and employed through a reduction in the hours of labor,” 
consumption would have been kept up in a fair proportion. 
Millions who went into unemployment would never have 
gone into unemployment. A fair and reasonable return could 
have been sustained for capital, and there would not have 
been such a complete loss in capital earnings in the form of 
dividends and in the value of capital investment. 

We did not take this course. We have seen capital prac- 
tically lose its all. We have seen millions of men who were 
employed in 1929 lose their all by being cast into unemploy- 
ment, and the remaining millions of employed have suffered 
a reduction in their gross wage check and are at the same 
time facing the prospect of complete unemployment. We 
have paid an awful price to learn to respect the common 
wisdom to which human nature and human greed blinded 
our eyes in 1929. Mr. Teagle in the course of his article 
quotes a letter from a railway telegrapher employed by the 
Santa Fe Railroad in Oklahoma. I wish to quote that part 
of Mr. Teagle’s article: 

I am a member of the Order of Railway Telegraphers employed 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. I have been working 
7 days per week for the last 10 years. I would be agreeable to 
the 5-day week, 6-hour day, for I realize that is the only way 
we will ever put the unemployed to work. Practically everyone in 
my profession that I have talked to would be strongly in favor of 
this, and I don’t see how the railroads could object, for it would 
not increase their costs any. If this could be put into operation 
at once, I know 10 or 15 men with families that have been cut 
off the extra board that would be called back to work. It would 
probably cut my pay about 40 per cent, but I would be glad to 
give that as a donation for the duration of the depression. 

If every employed man in 1929 had had the foresight then 
to see the situation as this railway telegrapher now sees it, 
millions who are now unemployed would never have been 
cast out of employment. Millions who are now employed 
would be making as much to-day, or more, than they are 
now making. The statements of this railway telegrapher 
carry more wisdom and more statesmanship than is to be 
found in nine-tenths of the acts and utterances of Congress, 
utterances on the public platform, on the radio forum and 
than is to be found in the millions of columns of printed 
words that have been written pertaining to the depression. 
The thought expressed by this telegrapher points the way 
out. The thought expressed by him put into operation in 
1929 would have saved us from much of our social suffering 
and financial breakdown, as well as governmental bank- 
ruptcy. Dividing the hours of labor will save us and better 
the situation. The so-called public-works and public-relief 
programs only make our situation worse and in the end will 
bankrupt government and will increase our social despair. 
I am firmly convinced that every man who has been given 
work by artificially made, nonproductive public works has 
been responsible for casting into unemployment at least two 
men in productive labor. Prosperity and employment are 
to be found in keeping nonproductive public works at the 
minimum rather than at an artificially increased maximum. 

Labor is made and perpetuated through the process of 
a man making something which the employer sells to a con- 
sumer, takes the proceeds of that sale, and hires the man 
to make another similar article, while in the case of non- 
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productive public works, government, in order to obtain the 
funds to carry on this work, has been bleeding all productive 
industry for taxes. As the tax money is taken away from 
productive industry to pay for nonproductive public labor, 
it never comes back. Consequently, the resources of pro- 
ductive industry have been drying up. As these resources 
have been drying up, productive industry has been forced 
to retrench in order to make expenses and income meet. 
As a result, the retrenchment has been at the expense of 
labor and has cast men from the pay rolls of productive 
industry. When a dollar of the proceeds of productive in- 
dustry goes for wages or for a fair return on capital, that 
dollar goes into circulation and keeps the wheels of pro- 
ductive industry moving. Such is not the case when a dollar 
of productive industry goes for taxes. We must remember 
that when productive industry pays wages that is money 
going to the mass of people, who spend it instantly for their 
own sustenance. We also must remember that the same 
thing is true with the overwhelming amount of money 
paid by productive industry in dividends, based upon a 
fair return for capital. The most of the stock in productive 
industry is owned by the great mass of people, who spend 
their dividends for their sustenance as rapidly as they 
receive them. 

One of the reasons that capital and labor waited so long 
in meeting this situation is due to the modern weakness of 
the American people. We have been depending upon gov- 
ernment to solve our troubles. In proportion to the extent 
that we are dependent upon government to solve our trou- 
bles, we have become a Nation of weaklings. Two classes of 
people have been responsible for this situation. The public 
generally has made its demands on Congress, State legis- 
latures, city and county governing boards. Political ex- 
pediency on the part of weak-kneed Members of Congress, 
Presidents, governors, State legislatures, and city and county 
governing boards have all given in to these requests and 
encouraged them. As a result, the people have been de- 
pending upon government to do for them what they must 
do for themselves. We now find the consequences which 
are that this generation is in a state of despair in which 
no other generation of American people has ever found 
itself, and that our units of government, Federal, State, and 
local, are in virtual bankruptcy and are fighting with their 
backs to the wall to ward off a complete breakdown. 

Following this psychology of childish dependence upon 
government, we have reached the position where we neither 
appreciate, understand, or know the proper functions of 
government or the things which it is possible for govern- 
ment to accomplish. The truth is, this generation of Amer- 
ican people knows less about the proper functions of govern- 
ment and the limits of our Government under the Consti- 
tution than any generation in the history of our country. 
There probably is not a public question to-day upon which 
the American people are as misinformed and know as little 
about as government under the Constitution. 

Applying this situation to the proposition of shortening 
the hours of labor, the people and labor have been standing 
back waiting for Congress to do for them what Congress 
could not do for them and what they alone can do for them- 
selves. Under the Constitution Congress simply does not 
have power to prescribe the hours of labor except on public 
works and in such few industries as the railroads, which are 
directly engaged in interstate commerce. The only possible 
way that Congress could touch the subject would be to 
stretch the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution 
beyond any possible means of practical execution. It is 
true that under the interstate-commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution Congress might enact legislation making it unlaw- 
ful to ship from one State to another or to export to any 
foreign country any article made with labor which worked 
more than six hours per day; but I ask the question, How 
can the Government of the United States keep up with the 
manufacture of every article and know whether or not it 
has been made with labor working more than six hours per 
day? The result of such legislation would be more boot- 
legging in industry than there has been in liquor under the 
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eighteenth amendment. Again, there is just no reason why 
we should depend upon the Government to do for us what 
we can do for ourselves. 

Mr. Hoover has recognized his complete inability as Presi- 
dent through the process of law to shorten the hours of 
labor and divide the work. He has used his high office to 
bring this matter before the people in the only possible. way 
in which it can be solved for the benefit of the people. He 
did this in innumerable public utterances. He finally crys- 
tallized the program in the form of a nongovernmental 
commission of which he appointed Walter C. Teagle chair- 
man. This commission is now known as the share-the-work 
movement. The most that Mr. Hoover could do was to spur 
capital and labor into action to bring about a shorter work- 
day in order to save themselves, society, and the Government. 
In the end, for the results growing out of this movement, 
Mr. Hoover is going to be given far more credit for furnish- 
ing the necessary leadership in carrying the American people 
out of their present economic and social breakdown than 
the people gave him on November 8, 1932, or public opinion 
is now willing to give him. 

In the solution of this unemployment problem, I take 
some pride in the position which I have taken in the matter 
during the last several years. In a Labor Day article in 
1929, before the stock-market crash of 1929, I insisted that 
if we were going to preserve the economic and social struc- 
ture, there had to be a shortening of the hours of labor as a 
result of the invention of modern machinery, rather than 
reducing the number of employed. 

I took a similar position in many public speeches and 
speeches over the radio throughout the years of 1930 and 
1931. On at least four different occasions I so addressed 
the House of Representatives in the first session of the 
Seventy-second Congress between December 7, 1931, and 
July 16, 1932. During this same interim of time I likewise 
discussed the subject in some remarks made to the Metro- 
politan Club in New York and in radio speeches over radio 
stations KWKH, KGGF, WBBZ, KGNO, KFBI, and WREN, 
and over the National Broadcasting Co. hook-up. At no 
time did I take the position that it was a matter which could 
be effectively handled by Congress or by legislation, unless 
it were done by each of the 48 State legislatures. I always 
insisted that under the Constitution Congress could not 
effectively touch the subject except in public works carried 
on by the United States Government and in such industries 
as railroads, which are directly engaged in interstate com- 
merce. I always conceded that this would be only a drop 
in the bucket. I always insisted that if it had to be handled 
by legislation it could only be done by each of the 48 States 
acting for itself. At the same time I conceded the im- 
practicability of State legislation, because it is almost an 
insurmountable task to obtain uniform legislation on any 
subject through the 48 different State legislatures. I also 
conceded that unless it were uniform, industries in States 
which did not adopt a shorter workday might have an 
unfair advantage over industries in other States which did 
adopt the shorter workday: Therefore, my position has been 
an appeal to capital and labor to get together in a spirit 
of cooperation in order to save themselves and the country 
and solve this problem. 

In December, 1931, I took the position that Congress could 
render immeasurable service by using its power to awaken 
public opinion and force this matter before the American 
people in the only way in which it could be effectively solved. 
I did this by offering House Joint Resolution 164 on De- 
cember 22. It was wholiy impossible to interest Congress in 
such a resolution. There seemed to be more and better poli- 
tics found in Congress talking about keeping up wage scales 
and rates of pay when all the while there were fewer and 
fewer wages to pay because there were no demands for the 
products of labor, as a direct result of more and more under- 
consumption following more and more unemployment. The 
resolution which I offered was as follows: 

Whereas there is prevailing in the United States of America 
an unemployment situation which is bringing distress to the 
Nation, and such unemployment in American industry has reached 
the staggering portion of several million; and 
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Whereas this unemployment condition is not only bringing hu- 
man distress to the Nation but it creates a social problem which is 
a serious threat to government; and 

Whereas this great unemployment is due to various conditions, 
some of which are beyond the control of any American citizen or 
citizens or the American people as a whole, while a part of this 
unemployment is a result of conditions which are within the con- 
trol of the American people; and 

Whereas all these causes of unemployment are beyond the direct 
and legislative control of the Government, and those causes of 
unemployment which are within the control of any part of the 
American people are solely within the hands of American em- 
ployers of labor and American labor; and 

Whereas those things which are within the control of the Ameri- 
can people are, namely: First. That beginning with the World 
War in 1914 the European nations went out of the world market 
with manufactured products, and as these European countries 
went out of the market with these products; American industry 
temporarily inherited these markets. When American industry 
enjoyed these exceptional markets there was an abnormal and 
great demand for labor. As a result millions of men left the 
farms of America and went to American industry for employment. 
Upon the close of the World War these European nations gradu- 
ally went back into manufacturing and are not only supplying 
their own needs, which were formerly supplied by American in- 
dustry, but are supplying a goodly part of the world market which 
the American factories supplied from 1914 to several years after 
the World War. That, as a result of this situation, American in- 
dustry does not now have, and probably will never have, the 
demand for its products which it enjoyed during the war and 
postwar period, when its European competitors were out of the 
world market. That with this decrease for the demand of Ameri- 
can products it is inevitable that American factories can not 
employ as many men as they did in the past. It is, theref re, 
tnevitable that as a part of the American industrial army during 
the war and postwar period were recruited from the farms of 
America, a part of that army which is now unemployed must 
return to the farms of America, where they can make for them- 
selves and their families a livelihood. 

Second. That during and following the war great labor-saving 
machines were invented and installed in the factories of America. 
These machines have replaced many millions of American laboring 
men: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Congress of the United States, for the 
economic and social welfare of the Nation, appeals to all farm- 
mortgage companies and financial institutions to make extra effort 
to extend liberal credit to industrial unemployed men who desire 
to locate back upon the small farms of America; be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States appeals to 
American employers of labor and to employed labor for a period 
of one year to install a 6-hour day, 4-shift day for labor, in order 
that one-fourth more men may be employed than are now em- 
ployed. Then if at the end of one year the employment available 
does not meet the demand for employment, employers of labor and 
labor may work out and provide a number of hours a day for labor 
which is consistent with the supply of labor and the demand for 
the supply of products of labor. That the purpose of the shorten- 
ing of the hours of labor at this time is to meet the immediate 
emergency of furnishing an opportunity to labor by those who 
are now unemployed and to take up the slack in the demand for 
labor which has been created by modern machinery; be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Congress of the United 
States that if the hours of labor are not immediately shortened 
unemployment will increase rather than decrease, as each unem- 
ployed man is virtually off the market and unable to buy the 
products of the American factory, farm, and mine. As unemploy- 
ment increases that is a serious threat for every man who is em- 
ployed that he may be the next man cast out of employment. It 
is, further, a serious threat to the maintenance of a living wage 
standard in America, as the unemployed man in distress is bidding 
for the position of the employed and is often too willing to take 
an unreasonably lower wage. Unemployment is also a serious 
threat to the financial stability of American industry and busi- 
ness. Greater unemployment means greater losses. In this situa- 
tion it is the sense of the Congress of the United States that 
American industry and American labor must cooperate with the 
American Government and immediately meet the emergency of 
oe the opportunities to labor with all of the people of the 

ation. 


I claim no exclusive originality in this matter; however, 
the President in following out his policy has taken the only 
course which has emanated from any source and actually 
brought some relief to the unemployed problem. Congress 
has done nothing. Congress stands indicted and convicted 
of the charge that throughout all this unemployment it has 
done nothing directly and has done nothing by appealing to 
the people to relieve materially the unemployment situa- 
tion. Since I am a Member of Congress, I believe it is par- 
donable for me to present my personal record in the matter 
as an individual defense to a general indictment well laid 
against Congress. 

There has been a lot of joking in the press and over the 
radio and a lot of congressional criticism of Mr. Hoover and 
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his commissions. I am far from being an apostle of com- 


‘missions; however, here is one of Mr. Hoover’s commissions 


which has worked. It is presenting a plan which is bring- 
ing results. At the same time it is just and proper to con- 
cede that there are many captains of industry who had the 
foresight to see this situation without any suggestion from 
the President, this commission, or any other governmental 
agency. One of such industrial captains was Clyde Boggs, 
the head of the Kanotex Refinery at Arkansas City, Kans, 
He put this policy of sharing the work into effect in his 
refinery. In doing so he set the precedent which was car- 
ried out in other oil refineries in southeast Kansas. As a 
result, in the district which I represent, there are to-day 
hundreds of men working in oil refineries who would other- 
wise be in idleness. 

There are those who criticize this program with the state- 
ment that the dividing of the work does not increase the 
gross amount of money spent for wages; therefore, the buy- 
ing power of the country is not increased. Mr. Teagle in 
his article answers this criticism with this statement: 

A criticism of the economics of work sharing has been voiced. 
It is said that the plan can not increase purchasing power, since 
its method is the sharing of the pay roll among more workers, 
not an increase in the total pay roll. 

True, the method does not provide more money for spending, 
but it distributes what money is available among more people, 
more spenders. Therefore, while it does not increase purchasing 
power, it does increase the use of purchasing power. 

Thus, money that would be hoarded—and recent figures by the 
Federal reserve estimate the total h held in stockings or 
mattresses or otherwise kept out of circulation in the United 
States at around $1,500,000,000—is put to use, into circulation, 
into exchange for goods and services. 

Now, there is not any question but that it would be better 
for everyone to be able to work and for each person to 
receive as much money as he was receiving in 1929. Anyone 
knows that. However, you can not spend any more money 
for employment than there is available for that purpose. 
Anyone knows that the cold facts which confront the Amer- 
ican people are that there is not enough money available 
for employment to pay the gross amount for wages that was 
available in 1929 and previous prosperous years when we had 
the markets of the world and agriculture was able to buy. 
This being the absolute truth which no man can escape, the 
question arises as to which is the better, to give what money 
there is available to three-fourths of the wage earners and 
leave one-fourth in complete idleness or to divide the money 
available among all of the wage earners of the country. 
Whether we like it or not, we can not escape the proposition 
that there is just no way to keep up wage standards when 
there are millions of unemployed. Leaving these men unem- 
ployed is going to make us suffer two evils, reduced wage 
standards for the employed and suffering for the unem- 
ployed; while, on the other hand, when the workday is short- 
ened, all men are at work and there is a demand for labor, 
there is no way to keep labor from demanding and receiving 
a good wage standard, which every thoughtful person, knows 
is for the general welfare of the country. 

Although I come from an agricultural State, yet I think 
there is more farm relief for every nook and corner in Kansas 
by increasing the ability of the people to consume farm 
products through a reduction in public expenses and in 
putting the unemployed back to work through shortening 
the hours of labor than there is to be found in farm-relief 
programs which would reduce farm production to an Amer- 
ican consumption based upon 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 unem- 
ployed and a productive industry which is now struggling 
to pay an intolerable tax burden. What is more, based upon 
the present expenditures of Government, this tax burden 
is going to be increased in order to save governmental units 
from bankruptcy. As it is increased, it will inevitably mean 
less money in the future with which to meet salaries and 
pay labor. 

From what I have here said about restriction of agricul- 
tural production, I do not want to be understood as being 
opposed to an orderly production of agricultural products 
in keeping with the normal American consumption; how- 
ever, I think it is a social crime and economic folly to try 
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to reduce American production to the present diminished 
American consumption of agricultural products. 


A WAY OUT OF THE TAX DILEMMA (H. J. RES. 381) 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague, Mr. GRIFFIN, may have permission to 
extend his remarks on House Joint Resolution 381. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, it is now generally realized 
that the increase in the income tax and the revival of the 
nuisance taxes passed in the last session will utterly fail 
to bring in revenue sufficient to balance the Budget. 

That problem, if anything, is just as imminent and 
insistent to-day as it was when those taxes were adopted. 

The income tax with its complicated machinery has long 
needed reformation. The amendment of the last session 
increasing the rates neither improved its form nor assured 
an increase in revenue. 

Mr. William Randolph Hearst, in his editorial statement 
of to-day, very well says: 

The excessive income tax did exactly what every informed person 
in the country knew it would do. : 

It decreased the governmental intake from income taxation. It 
drove incomes to take refuge in tax-exempt securities. 

It further compelled the withdrawal of investment capital from 
industry, and so decreased industry and increased unemployment. 

There are other defects in the income tax: 

(a) Its excessive rates drive capital out of lucrative indus- 
try and thus increases unemployment. 

(b) Its complicated brackets and complicated allowable 
deductions invite deception and open the door to an amazing 
host of corporations and individuals to utterly evade their 
just share of taxation. 

In 1930, 498,110 corporations filed income-tax returns, but 
only 214,412 (or less than 40 per cent of the total) paid any 
income tax. 

Now note this startling fact: 

Two hundred and thirty-one thousand two hundred and 
eighty-seven corporations, showing a gross income of 
$41,144,687,879, nevertheless paid not a solitary cent into the 
United States Treasury. p 

How do they do it? Here are three ways: 

METHODS OF EVASION 
CORPORATION A 


Eats up its earnings by bookkeeping jugglery; for in- 
stance, by claiming to pay its officers excessive salaries which 
are not actually paid. 

CORPORATION B 

Eats up its earnings by having a go-between take the 
lease of the factory and plant and sublease it to the cor- 
poration at more than double the actual rental, 

CORPORATION C 


Eats up its earnings by a combination of both methods of 
misrepresentation and also by having an intermediary pur- 
chase its material and supplies at reasonable rates and re- 
selling it to the corporation at exorbitant prices. 

REFUNDS 


The best proof of the unworkable complications of the 
income tax is that every year the Treasury Department is 
obliged to appeal to Congress for appropriations to make 
refunds. 

In 1930, the refunds amounted to $126,836,333. In only 
four fiscal years (1928-1931) the refunds amounted to 
$528,871,190.43—a truly amazing sum to charge up to 
* errors.” 

Surely there is something wrong with the mechanism of 
the law when expert accountants can not only juggle 
the books so as to show no income but also on the other side 
of the page make errors in computing the tax so that the 
Government is obliged to make refunds of over half a billion. 

INDIVIDUAL INCOMES 


With individual incomes the situation is equally unsatisfac- 
tory—3,376,552 persons filed returns; 1,946,675 persons paid 
their taxes; 1,429,877 persons paid no tax at all. 
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Among those who paid no tax whatever is to be found 
that great body of salaried people with salaries of $2,000 
and up. 

Surely at a time like this, when 11,000,000 people are with- 
out any employment whatever, it behooves those who have 
a certain steady salary to contribute their share toward 
lessening the burden upon their fellow citizens, 

The income tax, as it was, allowed a deduction to be made 
to single individuals of $1,500, to married individuals of 
$3,500 and $400 for each child or dependent. 

This was a very liberal allowance and you may be sure 
has been taken advantage of to the limit. 

It is safe to say that no salaried individual drawing $4,000 
per annum and married pays any tax whatever. 

THE BASIS OF SOUND TAXATION 

The idea of all sound taxation is to spread the base so as 
to distribute the burden of taxation equitably and induce the 
citizen to become tax conscious—compelling him to realize 
that taxation is a burden that bears or ought to bear on all— 
the effect of which will be to make the average citizen keep 
a vigilant eye on Government expenditures. 

If the financier is able to run his corporation without pay- 
ing taxes or if an individual drawing $3,000, $4,000, or 
$5,000 per year is able to get off without paying some modi- 
cum of taxation to support his Government, neither of them 
is likely to care very much how the Government is run or 
how much is spent. 

Out of 65,000,000 eligible voters in this country to-day 
only 35,000,000 go to the polls. 

I wonder how many of the nontaxpayers are to be found 
among the laggards who refuse to exercise the American 
franchise. 

MY PROPOSAL 

A cent a dollar tax on gross incomes is applicable to both 
corporations and individuals. 

For convenience in operation and introduction of this sys- 
tem of raising revenue, I propose that it only be applied to 
those who are obliged to file income-tax returns under the 
law as it stands. 

Those returns start off with the gross incomes. Then 
there are various deductions allowed: 

(a) Depreciation in real estate. 

(b) Bad debts. 

(c) Amusements. 

(d) Charitable donations, and so forth. 

After all this is written in, I would simply require them 
to add 1 per cent on gross income. 

Thus, the corporation, whether it showed net income or 
not, would have to pay something as a “ token,” I would say, 
that it is carrying on in good faith. 

It is hardly credible that 231,000 corporations having a 
gross income of $41,000,000,000 had disposed of it honestly 
so as to show no net income. All the probabilities are 
against it. 

Under my bill a corporation with a gross income of 
$100,000 a year would pay into the United States Treasury 
$1,000. 

Let them figure it in their overhead as they do rent, heat, 
and light and other maintenance costs. Let them consider 
it as a license to do business. If they can not give Uncle 
Sam 1 cent a dollar on their income, they ought to go out 
of business. Their continuance is a fraud on their stock- 
holders and the public. 

With individuals, every salaried person earning over $2,000 
ought to contribute his mite to the support of his country. 
Having a steady job with a fixed income is something to be 
thankful for in these hard times or at any time. 

A person receiving a salary of $2,500 a year would pay 
$25, or less than 50 cents per week. He ought to be willing 
to do this, as the chances are he does not pay a cent of 
income tax, 

I tried to interest the Federal workers in this proposition 
last spring and that is what they told me: “ We are not pay- 
ing any income tax, why should we support a proposal like 
that?” I told them: “Because, if you are not willing to 


give up to Uncle Sam $25 in taxation, he is going to cut 
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your salary just 10 times that amount.” And that is pre- 
_ cisely what happened, with the possibility of further reduc- 
tions to come unless revenue is obtained by the method I 
suggest. 
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WHAT THIS PROPOSED TAX WILL YIELD 
The following table shows that the gross incomes reported 
in 1930 amounted to $141,957,217,557. At 1 cent a dollar it 
will yield $1,419,572,175. 


Effect of cent. per dollar special taz on gross incomes 


Number of re- 


net income 


CORPORATIONS 


Number ofre- | Number of 
turns showing turns showing no | corporations 
net income 


| Taxes which 
| must be paid | Total to be 
realized 


Total gross 


incomes Taxes paid under the 1-cent-| 
| per-dollar plan 


| 


inactive 


Number of returns (408, 110 214, 412 r ddl Ln ya a Nae ea el Re 
Gross income Gross income | 
Toten 2 $79, 147, 023, 818 | $41, 144, 687, 879 $618, 246, 431 | $1, 202, 917, 116 51, 821, 163, 547 
INDIVIDUALS 
Number of returns (3,376,882 2 1, 946, 675 N 216, 655, 058 600, 344, 621 
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t Taxes dodged (not taxed). 


In other words, it will sweep into the tax-paying class 
280,000 corporations and 1,500,000 individuals, whose earn- 
ings require tax returns to be made, but on which no taxes 
have ever been paid and never will be paid, unless this 
drastic, but perfectly reasonable policy of taxation is 
adopted. 

A TRUE INCOME TAX 

This is a true income tax because it is computed on in- 
come and not on what is left over, or falsely represented 
to be left over. 

It is not the Government’s business what one spends for 
charity, for losses in the stock-gambling market, lays out 
in business, or spends for amusements or charity. All these 
authorized deductions are only open doors inviting fraud 
and misrepresentation. The whole complicated system of 
brackets and deductions should be abolished. 

It might be pronounced an axiom of taxation: “ That no 
tax should be levied which permits or invites deception and 
evasion.” Such tax bears most heavily on the honest and 
allows the cunning ones to escape their fair proportion of 
the burdens of government. 

BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 7233. An act to enable the people of the Philippine 
Islands to adopt a constitution and form of government for 
the Philippine Islands, to provide for the independence of 
the same, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, January 4, 1933, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

844. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the 
Comptroller General, transmitting a list of officers of the 
Government who, on June 30, 1932, were delinquent in 
rendering or transmitting their accounts to the proper offices 
in Washington, was taken from the Speaker’s table and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. JONES: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 13991. A 
bill to aid agriculture and relieve the existing national eco- 
nomic emergency; without amendment (Rept. No. 1816). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. BLACK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 13858. A bill 
for the relief of Alfred Harris; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1815). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 13991) to aid agriculture 
and relieve the existing national economic emergency; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 13992) to prevent im- 
portations from the Republic of France; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 13993) to provide addi- 
tional revenue, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KELLER: A bill (H. R. 13994) to accelerate pub- 
lic construction, to provide employment, to create the ad- 
ministration of public works, to provide for the more effec- 
tive coordination and correlation of the public-works activ- 
ities of the Government, to provide means for raising rev- 
enue therefor, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEWIS: A bill (H. R. 13995) to provide for co- 
operation by the Federal Government with the several States 
in relieving the hardship and suffering caused by unemploy- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 13996) authorizing the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make loans to aid 
in refunding or refinancing obligations of drainage, irriga- 
tion, and levee districts; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 13997) to provide revenue 
for the District of Columbia by the taxation of certain non- 
intoxicating liquor, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Oregon: A bill (H. R. 13998) relating 
to the cancellation of star-route mail contracts; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 13999) to pre- 
vent loss of revenue, to provide employment for American 
labor, and to maintain the industries and agriculture of the 
United States against the effects of depreciation in foreign 
currencies; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JONES: Resolution (H. Res. 239) for the consid- 
eration of H. R. 13991, a bill to aid agriculture and relieve 
ais national economic emergency; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 535) 
directing the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1933, General Pulaski’s Memorial 
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Day for the observance and commemoration of the death of 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 536) 
authorizing an appropriation for participation by the United 
States in an international monetary and economic confer- 
ence to be held in London; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXTI, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: A bill (H. R. 14000) for 
the relief of Alexander Stanley Lazik; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTON: A bill (H. R. 14001) granting a pension 
to Ruah L. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14002) granting a pension to Adaline 
Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 14003) granting a pen- 
sion to Bridget M. Kiernan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mrs. ESLICK: A bill (H. R. 14004) granting a pension 
to Jennie Wigfall Counce; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14005) for the relief of the heirs of 
the late Richard H. Ogilvie; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. FIESINGER: A bill (H. R. 14006) granting an 
increase of pension to Delilah De Mars; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 14007) granting an increase of 
pension to Adelaide L. Rapelye; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 14008) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth W. Perkins; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 14009) for the relief of 
Olin J. Salley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HORNOR: A bill (H. R. 14010) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Rachel G. Randolph; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 14011) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ella A. Stevens; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14012) granting a pension to Jeanne E. 
Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANHAM: A bill (H. R. 14013) granting a pension 
to Robert C. Wood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAAS: A bill (H. R. 14014) for the relief of Mary 
A. Rockwell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Oregon: A bill (H. R. 14015) for the 
relief of Theodor Knudson; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14016) for the relief of Owen Ewart 
Smith; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14017) for the relief of Amos Bryant; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14018) for the relief of Jacob S. Silver- 
man; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14019) for the relief of William Reese; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14020) for the relief of George C. Har- 
court; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14021) for the relief of Earl Emerson 
Rentfrow; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14022) granting an increase of pension 
to Florence A. Hamlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 14023) for the relief of 
Frank H. Gigler; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 14024) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah A. Cunningham; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 14025) granting a pen- 
sion to William Gary; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14026) 
granting a pension to Rachel Spencer Organ; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14027) 
granting a pension to Joel H. Greer; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WEST: A bill (H. R. 14028) granting an increase 
of pension to Callie R. Graf; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 14029) to authorize 
the payment of claim of the Alaska Matanuska Coal Co. 
for coal delivered to the Alaska Railroad, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9321. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry residents of 
Riverhead, N. Y., and vicinity, urging approval of the stop- 
alien representation amendment; to the committee on the 
Judiciary. 

9322. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of Board 
of Supervisors of Contra Costa County, State of California, 
urging the passage of legislation for the immediate modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act to permit the manufacture and sale 
of light wines and beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9323. By Mr. COLE of Maryland: Resolution passed by the 
Maryland State Game and Fish Protective Association; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

9324. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Kings County Organi- 
zation American Legion, strongly opposing any attempt on 
the part of Congress to further reduce the personnel of the 
United States Marine Corps, in that such reduction will com- 
pletely disrupt the efficiency of the corps; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

9325. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Resolutions of National 
Reclamation Association at the reclamation conference in 
Salt Lake City, on December 5, 1932; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

9326. By Mr. GARBER: Petition urging support of the 
railway pension bills, S. 4646 and H. R. 9891; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

9327. Also, petition of certain leading citizens of Alfalfa 
County, urging support of the stop-alien representation 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9328. Also, petition of the National Guard officers of 
Oklahoma, opposing the proposed cut in the appropriation 
for armory drill pay for the year 1933-34; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

9329. By Mr. GOSS: Petition of citizens of the State of 
Connecticut, urging an amendment to the Constitution to 
alien representation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9330. Also, petition of Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
of Woodbury, Conn., urging that a law be passed creating 
a Federal motion-picture commisison; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9331. By Mr. HANCOCK of New York: Petition of Rev. 
G. A. Fairbank and other residents of Cortland County, 
N. Y., favoring the stop-alien amendment to the Constitu- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9332. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Southern Bagging 
Co., Houston, Tex., opposing the proposed increase in duty 
on cotton ties; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9333. Also, petition of Pennsylvania Canners Association, 
favoring the revision of the antitrust laws; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

9334. Also, petition of Frank Barone and 11 other mem- 
bers of the Second Battalion, New York Naval Reserves, of 
Brooklyn, opposing the reduction of drills; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

9335. Also, petition of Benisch Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
favoring the use of granite for the Federal courthouse in 
New York City; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

9336. Also, petition of the Quincy Chamber of Commerce, 
Quincy, Mass., favoring the use of granite for the New York 
Federal courthouse and the Federal building program; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

9337. Also, petition of the Granite Cutters International 
Association of America, Middle Village, Long Island City, 
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N. Y., favoring the use of granite for the Federal courthouse 
in New York City; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

9338. Also, petition of Jamie Kelly Association (Inc.), 
Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against any further reductions in 
Federal salaries, especially the salaries of postal employees; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

9339. Also, petition of International Association of Game, 
Fish, and Conservation Commissioners, favoring the enact- 
ment of the duck stamp bills, S. 4726 and H. R. 12246; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

9340. Also, petition of Federal Postal Employees Associa- 
tion, Denver, Colo., opposing Federal pay reductions and 
time-loss legislation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9341. By Mr. MICHENER: Plans for general relief, sub- 
mitted by W. L. Chase, Route No. 3, Adrian, Mich.; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

9342. By Mr. PERSON: Petition of Mrs. Lee Roy Wolfe 
and 44 others, all residents of Ortonville, Mich., urging 
the passage of the stop-alien representation amendment 
to the United States Constitution to cut out the 6,280,000 
aliens in the country, and count only American citizens, 
when making future apportionments for congressional dis- 
tricts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9343. By Mr. RICH: Petition of citizens of Ulysses, Pa., 
favoring the passage of the so-called stop-alien representa- 
tion amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9344. By Mr. RUDD: Petition df Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, favoring the revision of the antitrust laws; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9345. Also, petition of Federal Postal Employees Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo., opposing any further cut in salary 
and time-loss legislation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

9346. Also, petition of Jamie Kelly Association, 93 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, N. V., opposing any further reductions in 
Federal salaries, especially the salaries of the postal em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

9347. Also, petition of the Granite Cutters International 
Association of America, Middle Village, Long Island, N. Y., 
favoring the building of the Archives Building in Washing- 
ton, D. C., with granite; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

9348. Also, petition of International Association of Game, 
Fish, and Conservation Commissioners, favoring the passage 
of Senate bill 4726 and House bill 12246; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

9349. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Waterford, together with other citi- 
zens of Waterford and vicinity in Erie County, Pa., urging 
passage of the stop-alien representation amendment to the 
United States Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

9350. By Mr. SNOW: Memorial of A. L. Thomas and many 
others, favoring the stop-alien representation amendment; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9351. By Mr. STALKER: Petition of Martha Bock and 
45 other residents of Newfield, N. Y., urging support of the 
stop-alien amendment to the United States Constitution to 
cut out aliens and count only American citizens when making 
future apportionments for congressional districts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. . 

9352. Also, petition of Hope E. Chambers and 65 other 
residents of Beaver Dams, N. Y., urging support of the stop- 
alien amendment to the United States Constitution to cut 
out aliens, and count only American citizens, when making 
future apportionments for congressional districts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9353. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citi- 
zens of Big Run, Pa., favoring the amending of the Consti- 
tution of the United States to exclude aliens, and count only 
American citizens, when making future congressional ap- 
portionments; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9354. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition of 25 
citizens of Yakima County, Wash., urging support of the 
stop-alien representation amendment to the Constitution to 
count only American citizens when making future appor- 
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tionments for congressional districts; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

9355. By Mr. SWANSON: Petition of Mrs. D. H. Meyerhoff 
and 44 others, favoring the adoption of the stop-alien rep- 
resentation amendment to the Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

9356. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Agnes I. Hill and 
others, urging a stop-alien representation amendment to the 
Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9357. By Mr. WHITTINGTON: Petition of Conference of 
Governors, held in Memphis, Tenn., December 29, 1932, re- 
questing Congress to provide loans to aid farmers to pay 
taxes for at least two years; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. é 

9358. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Filipino residents of 
Greater New York and Brooklyn, State of New York, pro- 
testing against the Hare and Hawes-Cutting bills; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 4, 1933 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z€Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Blessed Lord, who hast gathered into one fold from many 
nations, tongues, and kindreds the people of these United 
States, draw them ever closer by the cords of love into fel- 
lowship one with another, as becometh the children of one 
household. Help us, who know not what the day may bring 
forth, to trust Thee to shine into any gloom of mind, to 
support us in any trial of our love, and to give us rest in 
Thine own time. 

Remove from us all tediousness of spirit, all impatience 
and unquietness, that no word may fall from our lips 
against our will unsuited to the good of our beloved coun- 
try, and grant us this day such a sense of Thine indwelling 
that our thoughts, words, and actions, being pure and un- 
defiled before Thee, may redound to Thy honor and glory 
and to the benefit of all mankind. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Fess and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 44) to pro- 
vide for the count of the electoral vote by the two Houses 
of Congress February 8, 1933, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Costigan Hull Robinson, Ark, 
Austin Couzens Johnson Robinson, Ind. 
Bailey Cutting Kean Schall 
Bankhead Dale Kendrick Schuyler 
Barbour Davis King Sheppard 
Barkley Dickinson La Follette Shipstead 
Bingham Dill Logan Shortridge 
Black Fess Long Smoot 

Blaine Fletcher McGill Steiwer 

Borah Frazier McKellar Swanson 
Bratton George McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Bulkley Glass Metcalf Thomas, Okla, 
Bulow Glenn Moses Townsend 
Byrnes Goldsborough Neely Trammell 
Capper Gore Norbeck Tydings 
Caraway Grammer Norris Vandenberg 
Carey Hale Oddie Wagner 

Cohen Harrison Patterson Watson 
Connally Hastings Pittman Wheeler 
Coolidge Hayden Reed White 
Copeland Howell Reynolds 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


BIRTHDAY OF SENATOR CARTER GLASS 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I arise to congratulate 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass], who to-day 
reaches his seventy-fifth milestone. 

A constructive statesman, diligent and courageous; proud 
indeed must be the State making such a contribution to 
the Federal Government. 

With much literary grace Senator GLass speaks a classic 
English to which the muse has apparently intrusted her 
deepest and most sustained meditations. 

His services in the Senate are arduous for the public 
good and are constant endeavors to discover and to follow 
the truth. 

Senator Glass is one of the few men remaining in Amer- 
ican public life who would be at ease in the company of 
and who would clearly understand the plans and purposes 
and the processes of thought of the Olympian philosophers, 
the tragic poets, and the comic dramatists, who in the days 
of antiquity made Attic Greece immortal. 

EXPENSES OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON INAUGURAL CEREMONIES 

(S. DOC. NO. 161) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the President of the United States transmit- 
ting a supplemental estimate of appropriation pertaining 
to the legislative establishment, fiscal year 1933, in the 
sum of $40,000, to pay the necessary expenses incident to 
the inauguration of the President of the United States on 
March 4, 1933, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


DELINQUENCY REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Comptroller General of the United States report- 
ing relative to the officers of the Government who on June 
30, 1932, were delinquent in rendering or transmitting their 
accounts to the proper offices in Washington, and the offi- 
cers of the Government who, upon final settlement of their 
accounts, were found to be indebted to the Government, 
and who on June 30, 1932, had failed to pay the same into 
the Treasury, etc., which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

SENATOR FROM NEW YORK 


Mr. COPELAND presented the credentials of Rosert F. 
Wacner, chosen a Senator from the State of New York for 
the term commencing on the 4th day of March, 1933, 
which were read and ordered to be placed on file, as follows: 


STATE or New YORK, ss: 

We, the attorney general, State senators, and members of as- 
sembly, constituting the State board of canvassers, having can- 
vassed and estimated the whole number of votes given for the 
office of United States Senator at the general election held in said 
State on the 8th day of November, 1932, according to the certified 
statements of the said votes received by the secretary of state, in 
the manner directed by law, do hereby determine, declare, and 
certify that Ropert F. WaGcNer was, by the greatest number of 
votes given at the said election, duly elected United States Sena- 
tor of the said State. 

Given under our hands, at the department of state, in the city 
of Albany, the 9th day of December, A. D. 1932. 

JOHN J. BENNETT, Jr., 
Attorney General. 

WALTER W. WESTALL, 

State Senator. 

RUSSELL G. DUNMORE, 
Member of Assembly. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, 
Department of State, ss: 

I certify that I have compared the foregoing with the original 
certificate filed in this office, and that the same is a correct tran- 
script therefrom and of the whole of such original. 

Given under my hand and seal of office, at the city of Albany, 
this 9th day of December, 1932. 

[sEat.] Grace A. Reavy, 
Deputy Secretary of State. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the mayor and council of the city of Portland, 
Oreg., favoring the passage of legislation providing payment 
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of adjusted-compensation certificates (bonus), which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a paper in the nature of a 
petition from sundry citizens, who participated in a local 
hunger march conference on December 11, 1932, at San 
Francisco, Calif., indorsing proposals for immediate relief 
and Federal unemployment insurance placed before the 
Congress by the national hunger marchers, etc., which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also laid before the Senate a telegram in the nature of 
a petition from Carl Winter, secretary Unemployed Council 
of Greater New York, N. Y., favoring the taking up in open 
hearings of proposals submitted by the national hunger 
marchers, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by 
Paper Handlers’ Union, No. 5; Independent Coal Dealers’ 
Association of Western Pennsylvania; Paving Cutters Local 
Union, No. 175; the Ladies’ Auxiliary to Fort Pitt Lodge, 
No. 1, Fraternal Order of Police; and Engineers’ Union, 
Local No. 905, all at Pittsburgh, Pa., protesting against con- 
tinuance of the furlough provision contained in the so- 
called economy law, which were referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented the memorial of sundry citizens, 
being representatives of the Christian Sunday school of 
Hugoton, Kans., remonstrating against the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment of the Constitution or the modifica- 
tion of the national prohibition law, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GRAMMER presented a resolution adopted by 
Rainier Noble Post, No. 1, the American Legion, Department 
of Washington, favoring the maintenance of the strength 
of the Army at not less than 14,000 officers and 165,000 en- 
listed men, and also the maintenance and development of 
the strength and efficiency of the civilian components of the 
Army, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Commercial 
Club of Kent, Wash., favoring the passage of House bill 
11930, authorizing a survey of the Green River in the State 
of Washington, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. COPELAND presented resolutions adopted by the 
Central Trades and Labor Council of Greater New York and 
Vicinity, New York City, protesting against the continuance 
of the furlough plan as contained in the so-called economy 
act, which were referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a communication in the nature of a 
petition from the Federal Grand Jury Association for the 
Southern District of New York, praying that whatever 
change or modification of law or constitutional amendment 
bearing upon the matter of prohibition be decided upon 
that it be done immediately and without unnecessary delay, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of the 
State of New York remonstrating against the passage of 
legislation to legalize the manufacture and sale of liquors 
with an alcoholic content stronger than one-half of 1 per 
cent, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

THE WORLD COURT 

Mr. SCHUYLER presented a resolution adopted by the 
Larimer County Bar Association at a meeting held in Fort 
Collins, Colo., on October 20, 1932, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the consensus of opinion of this association 
that the United States should adhere to the three protocols of 


accession to the World Court, and that the secretary be instructed 
so to advise the Members of Congress and United States Senators 


from Colorado. 
LARIMER County Bar ASSOCIATION, 
By H. H. Hartman, President. 
HERBERT A. ALPERT, Secretary. 


“DELAY HAMPERS RECOVERY ” 
Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial I hold in my hand, entitled “Delay 
Hampers Recovery,” by Paul Block, which appeared in the 
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Newark (N. J.) Star-Eagle of December 30, 1932, be printed 
in full in the ConcresstonaL ReEcorD and appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the editorial was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


DELAY HAMPERS RECOVERY 


“Do-nothing spirit masters Congress — Lack of co-operation 
a result of wide differences among political leaders "—" Sales tax is 
discouraged "—“ War debt action put aside until after the in- 
auguration of Roosevelt —“ Prospects for repeal and beer not 
bright and economies will take time.” 

The above words, written by the New York Times Washing- 
ton correspondent, and published by the Times, which supported 
Mr. Roosevelt for the Presidency, tell the true story of the delays 
in Congress, which delays are preventing recovery in business. 

The Star-Eagle opposed Gov. Franklin Roosevelt's election to 
the Presidency because we did not believe that in the midst of 
the Republican efforts at reconstruction it was best for the coun- 
try to change administrations; but when the people voiced their 
sentiments with votes that elected Mr. Roosevelt, we, in common 
with other loyal Americans, cheerfully accepted the people's choice 
and were ready to support him in every sincere effort he would 
make to help improve the economic condition in which we find 
ourselves. 

Unfortunately, he has not considered it good policy to cooper- 
ate with the present administration, apparently preferring to 
postpone all vital matters until after his inauguration. There 
are times in governmental affairs, as in business and in the home, 
when a 60 or 90 day delay is not of utmost im ce; but if 
there ever was a time when every hour of delay is harmful, this 
is the time. 

Every sensible person knows that the first thing to do is to have 
our Budget balanced, because on the condition of the Govern- 
ment's credit depends the extension of credit by banks to busi- 
ness and through that a greater ty to the country. 

The Republican leaders desire to balance our expenditures with 
our income. Most of the Democratic leaders, including Vice 
President-elect Garner, have recently shown anxiety to do this, 
too; and it was agreed, besides reducing governmental costs and 
taxing beer (if that bill is passed by the Senate, signed by the 
President and not delayed by the courts), that the largest sum 
still necessary to meet governmental expenses would have to 
come through a manufacturers’ sales tax. But now Mr. Roose- 
velt has prevented Congress from acting by stating he opposes 
such a tax, but he does not say how or where he will find 
Ree Rhode ee which amount it is estimated a sales tax would pro- 
vide to the % 

No doubt President-elect Roosevelt will change his mind when 
he finds it will be necessary to have such a tax to meet the 
deficit. He may change his mind also about other important 
suggestions which have been made to him by President Hoover 
and the present administration. But all this will come after 
delays which will be very costly to our people. 

We are certain that Mr. Roosevelt is agreed that the first thing 
to do is to balance the Federal Budget. If he has a plan how 
to do this without some sort of sales tax, he should present it 
immediately. The national welfare demands action. 

Pavut Brock, Publisher. 


COMPARATIVE FREIGHT RATES 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, on December 12 I had 
printed in the Record a letter from Mr. A. McLaughlin, of 
the McLaughlin Gormley King Co., of Minneapolis, regarding 
freight rates. As a sequel to this, I am now asking that 
another letter from Mr. McLaughlin be printed and that it 
be referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

There being no objection the letter and accompanying 
table were referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN„ December 16, 1932. 
Hon. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Referring further to our letter of several weeks ago, 
we are taking the liberty of forwarding to you a comparison of 
freight rates which the Central Western States are now paying to 
the west coast as compared to the rates from New York City to 
the west coast. These are taken from the regular tariff of 
the railroad companies and, therefore, are authentic in every 
respect, 

You can readily see from this sheet of rail rates that it is en- 
tirely impossible for the Mississippi Valley to compete for any 
business outside the territory of the valley itself, when you take 
into consideration that the carload rate to the Twin Cities from 
New York and the less-than-carload rate to the west coast are on 
the basis of $4.21 per 100 pounds whereas the direct-carload 
freight rate from New York to the west coast is $2.12 per 100 
pounds and the less-than-carload rate from New York is $3.77 
per 100 pounds as against a rate of $4.21 from the Twin Cities. 

From this rate sheet it is easy to understand why the Panama 
Canal is of such enormous benefit to the east end west coasts and 
very greatly detrimental to traffic in the central section of the coun- 
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try. It is due to the injurious effects of these freight rates that we 
are respectfully requesting you to support in the strongest pos- 
sible manner the ratification of the treaty between the United 
States and Canada for the construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, which you can see is of vital interest to almost the entire 
Mississippi Valley, and which, when constructed, will remove the 
enormous amount of discrimination against the central section 
of the country under the present rate structure. 

Please note also the enormous increase in freight rates since 
1914. 

R tfully yours, 
ree 105 MCLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KıNG Co., 
A. MCLAUGHLIN. 


Comparative freight rates Per 100 
MINNEAPOLIS RATES pounds 
Carload to Minneapolis from New York and less than carload 


Minneapolis to coast, all rati-_...-...-.....-...........-.. 84. 21 
Carload to Minneapolis from New York and carload Minne- 
SHOE TO “CORRE BH PRN TTT . 79 


NEW YORK RATES 
Carload to coast from New York, all rail — 2:12 
Less than carload to coast from New York, all rail 3 

Carload to coast from New York, ocean : 
Less than carload to coast from New York, ocean . 


Fourth-class carloads, New York to Minneapolis 


RAIL RATES 


FEDERAL AND JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, some confusion seems to have 
arisen as to a correct understanding respecting the differ- 
ence between the Federal land banks and the joint-stock 
land banks. My correspondence on the subject has been 
so voluminous that I asked the chairman of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board to answer some specific questions which I 
submitted to him regarding the difference between the two 
banks or the two systems, the Federal land-bank system and 
the joint-stock land-bank system. 

This morning I have a reply from the chairman in 
parallel columns showing the difference between the two 
systems. It is a very illuminating statement of fact, and I 
think it will help to answer many of the questions which 
have arisen as to the characteristics of the two banks. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent that the statement may 
be printed in the Recorp so that the two will stand in 
parallel columns in order that they may be contrasted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire whether 
this is a report from the chairman of the board or from the 
Farm Loan Commission? 

Mr. FESS. It is not a report. It is a letter in reply to my 
specific questions to him. It is his reply to my inquiry. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was wondering whether it came from 
the Farm Loan Board. 

Mr. FESS. It comes from Mr. Paul Bestor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of the Farm Loan Board? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Ohio? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


COMPARATIVE SYNOPSIS OF PROVISIONS OF FEDERAL Farm LOAN ACT 
RESPECTING FEDERAL AND JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS 


DECEMBER 23, 1932. 
Each statement in this synopsis is followed by a reference to the 
applicable provision of the Federal farm loan act and to the 
United States Code. These citations are made as follows: 
F. F. L. A. (indicating the Federal farm loan act section), 12 
U. 8. C. (indicating the title and section of the United States 
Code). Provisions which are identical with respect to the two 
types of banks are indicated by asterisks. 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS 
Number and territory Number and territory 
Twelve banks, each located in No limitation on number of 
a city designated by the Farm banks; no stipulation respect- 
Loan Board, within one of 12 ing location of banks, Each 
districts into which the board bank may make farm-mortgage 
apportioned the continental loans within the State in which 
the bank has its principal office, 


United States, such apportion- 
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FEDERAL LAND BANKS—COn. 
Number and territory—Con. 
ment having been made, as re- 
quired by act, with regard to 
farm-loan needs of the country. 
Each bank authorized to make 
farm-mortgage loans within 
the territory of its apportioned 
district. Establishment of 
branch banks authorized by act 
in certain Territorial possessions 
(one branch bank has been es- 
tablished in Puerto Rico). 
(F. F. L. A. 4; 12 U. S. C. 671, 

672.) 
Organization 


Establishment of banks by 
Farm Loan Board mandatory. 
Each- bank under temporary 
management of five directors 
appointed by Farm Loan Board 
until subscriptions to bank’s 
capital stock by cooperative na- 
tional farm-loan associations 
reached $100,000, such tempo- 
rary directors being required 
upon appointment forthwith to 
make organization certificate. 
(F. F. L. A. 4; 12 U. S. C. 672 et 


seq.) 

Minimum capital of each 
bank before beginning business: 
$750,000. (F. F. L. A. 5; 12 
U. S. C. 891.) 

Payment of original Capial 
subscription: At times and 
under conditions prescribed by 
the Farm Loan Board. (F. F 
L. A. 5; 12 U. S. C. 691.) 


Original capital: Open to pri- 
vate and State subscription; un- 
subscribed part of minimum 
capitalization required to be 
subscribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. (Of the $9,000,000 
original capital of the 12 banks, 
$107,870 was privately sub- 
scribed; $8,892,130 was sub- 
scribed by the United States.) 
(F. F. L. A. 5; 12 U. S. C. 693, 
695.) 

Capital stock 


Par value of shares: $5 each. 
(F. F. L. A. 5; 12 U. S. C. 692.) 


Stock representing subscrip- 
tions to original capital to be 
retired; the bank to apply semi- 
annually, to the payment of 
such stock, amounts equal to 
25 per cent of all sums sub- 
scribed to capital by national 
farm-loan associations, by bor- 
rowers through agencies, and by 
borrowers through branch banks. 
(All privately subscribed origi- 
nal stock paid of and retired; 
all Government-subscribed orig- 
inal stock paid off and retired, 
as of September 30, 1932, except 
$147,290.50.) (F. F. L. A. 5; 12 
U. S. C. 695, 696.) 

After original capital has been 
subscribed and paid in, no stock 
may be issued except to sub- 
scribers of the following classes 
(F. F. L. A. 5; 12 U. S. C. 695): 

(a) National farm-loan asso- 
ciations: Each association is a 
cooperative credit, membership 
corporation, composed entirely 
of farmers borrowing from a 
Federal land bank. Each farmer 
borrower is required, upon ob- 
taining a loan from a Federal 
land bank, to subscribe to capi- 
tal stock of the national farm- 
loan association in an amount 
equal to 5 per cent of his loan, 
and to pledge such stock as col- 
lateral security with the associa- 
tion, which indorses and be- 
comes liable for the payment 
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JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS—COn. 
Number and territory—Con. 


or within some one State con- 
tiguous thereto; lending terri- 
tory of banks may be extended 
to not more than five contigu- 
ous States, inclusive of that in 
which the bank's principal 
office is located, in order to per- 
mit making loans within terri- 
tory of liquidated bank where 
assets and liabilities of such 
liquidated bank have been as- 


sumed. (F. F. L. A. 16; 12 
U. S. C. 811 et seq.) 
Organization 


Establishment of banks per- 
missive. Corporations permitted 
to be formed by any number of 
natural persons, not less than 
10. (F. F. L. A. 16; 12 U. S. C. 
811.) 


Minimum capital of each 
bank before beginning business: 
$250,000. (F. F. L. A. 16; 12 
U. S. C. 815.) 

Payment of original capftal 
subscription: At least one-half 
in cash before issuance of char- 
ter, balance subject to call by 
banks’ directors. (F. F. L. A. 16; 
12 U. S. C. 815.) 

No statutory provision for any 
but private subscriptions to 
capital. 


Capital stock 


No statutory provision re- 
specting par value of shares. 
(In practice most banks have 
issued stock of a par value of 
$100.) 

No statutory provision for au- 
tomatic retirement of shares of 
stock representing subscriptions 
to original capital. 


No statutory restrictions as to 
who may subscribe to stock. No 
requirement that borrowers sub- 
scribe for stock in connection 
with their loans. 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS—Ccon. 
Capital stock—Continued 


of the loan. Shareholders of 
every national farm-loan asso- 
ciation are individually respon- 
sible, equally and ratably, and 
not one for another, for all con- 
tracts, debts, and engagements 
of such association to the extent 
of the amount of stock owned 
by them at the par value thereof, 
in addition to the amount paid 
in and represented by their 
shares. The association, in turn, 
is required to subscribe to a like 
amount of the capital stock of 
the Federal land bank, and to 
pledge the same as collateral se- 
curity for the loan so obtained 
for its member. (F. F. L. A. 7, 
8, 9; 12 U. S. C. 711 et seq.) 

(b) Borrowers through agen- 
cies: Borrowers obtaining loans 
through and upon the indorse- 
ment of qualified agents, in lo- 
calities where associations have 
not been formed, must subscribe 
to capital stock of the bank in 
an amount equal to 5 per cent 
of the loan, and pledge such 
stock with the bank as collateral 
security. Commission may be 
allowed to agent not to exceed 
one-half per cent per annum on 
unpaid principal of loan, such 
commission to be deducted from 
dividends on the borrower's 
stock, (Except for a compara- 
tively small number of loans 
made through agents by the 
Federal Land Bank of St. Paul 
in the early years of its opera- 
tion no loans have been made 
in this manner, all loans in the 
continental United States being 
made through national farm- 
loan associations.) (F. F. L. A. 
15; 12 U. S. C. 801 et seq.) 

(c) Borrowers through branch 
banks in Territorial possessions 
of the United States: A bor- 
rower obtaining a loan through 
a branch bank must subscribe 
to capital stock of the Federal 
land bank in an amount equal 
to 5 per cent of his loan and 
pledge the same with the bank 
as collateral security. (Puerto 
Rico contains the only branch 
bank of the Federal land-bank 
system. Borrowers through this 
bank may be, and are, charged 
a higher rate of interest than 
borrowers from the parent bank 
through national farm-loan as- 
sociations in the continental 
United States.) (F. F. L. A. 4; 
12 U. S. C. 672.) 

(d) The Government of the 
United States (see below): 

Articles of association must 
permit increase of capital stock 
from time to time for purpose 
ot providing for issue of shares 
to national farm-loan associa- 
tions and borrowers through 
agencies and branch banks. 
(F. F. L. A. 4; 12 U. S. C. 674.) 

The act of January 23, 1932, 
provided that “It shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on behalf of the United 
States, upon the request of the 
board of directors of any Federal 
land bank made with the ap- 
proval of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, to subscribe from time to 
time for capital stock of such 
bank in an amount or amounts 
specified in such approval or ap- 
provals, such subscriptions to be 
subject to call ín whole or in 
part by the board of directors 
of said bank upon 30 days’ no- 
tice with the approval of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board.” 
Shares so issued to be paid off 
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Capital stock—Continued 


No statutory requirement or 
provision for subscription to 
stock by borrower or indorser of 
mortgage. 


“The Government of the 
United States shall not subscribe 
for any of the capital stock of 
any such bank.” (F. F. L. A. 16; 
12 U. S. C. 813.) 
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FEDERAL LAND BANKS—COn. 
Capital stock—Continued 


at par and retired in the same 
manner as the original capital 
stock, and may be retired in 
whole or in part at any time in 
the discretion of the directors 
of a bank and with the approval 
of the Farm Loan Board; and 
the board may at any time re- 
quire such stock to be retired 
in whole or in part if in its 
opinion the bank has resources 
available for that purpose. Pro- 
ceeds of all retirements of such 
stock to be held in the Treasury 
of the United States for the pur- 
pose of paying for other stock 
thereafter issued to the Govern- 
ment. i y 
Appropriation of $125,000,000 
was made for the purchase of 
capital stock pursuant to the 
above-quoted authorization, of 
which amount $25,000,000 was to 
be used for the exclusive pur- 
of furnishing. the banks 
with funds to be used in their 
operations in place of amounts 
of which they may be deprived 
by reason of extensions granted 
to borrowers. (The entire 
amount thus appropriated was 
expended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in payment of capital 
stock subscribed on behalf of 
the United States.) (F. F. L. A. 
5, as amended; 12 U. S. C. 698.) 


Dividends on stock 


No dividends on Government- 
owned stocks; dividends to be 
distributed without preference 
on all other stock. (F. F. L. A. 
4; 12 U. S. C. 694.) 

Dividends may be declared 
only with approval of Farm 
Loan Board (under amendment 
of January 23, 1932). Net earn- 
ings available for dividends only 
after deduction of not less than 
50 per cent for reserve account 
until reserve is equal to out- 
standing capital stock; a deduc- 
tion of not less than 10 per 
cent after reserve is equal to 
outstanding capital stock. 
Whenever reserve has been im- 
paired it must be fully restored 
before dividends are paid. (F. F. 
L. A. 23; 12 U. S. C. 901, 902.) 


Stockholders’ liability 


No provision making stock- 
holders liable for debts of the 
bank in excess of capital paid in 
and represented by their shares. 
(For liability of shareholders of 
cooperative national farm-loan 
associations, see above.) 


Transfer of stock 


Stock held by national farm- 
loan associations may not be 
transferred or hypothecated. 
(F. F.L. A. 5; 12 U. S. C. 693.) 


Management 


Board of 7 directors; 3 local 
directors elected by national 
farm-loan associations of the 
land-bank district; 3 district 
directors appointed by Farm 
Loan Board to represent public 
interest; and 1 director at large 
selected by board from 3 persons 
receiving highest number of 
votes upon nominations by na- 
tional farm-loan associations of 
the district. (F. F. L. A. 4; 12 
U. S. C. 678, 682.) 
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Dividends on stock 


No statutory provision for 
nondividend stock. 


Dividends declared are subject 
to approval of Farm Loan Board 
(under amendment of January 
23, 1932). Net earnings avail- 
able for dividends after deduc- 
tion of not less than 25 per cent 
for reserve account until reserve 
is equal to 20 per cent of the 
outstanding capital stock; a de- 
duction of not less than 6 per 
cent after reserve has reached 
20 per cent of the outstanding 
capital stock. Whenever re- 
serve has been impaired, it must 
be restored to 20 per cent of 
outstanding capital stock before 
dividends may be paid. (F. F. 
L. A. 23; 12 U. S. C. 901, 902.) 


Stockholders’ liability 


“Shareholders * indi- 
vidually responsible, equally and 
ratably, and not one for another, 
for all contracts, debts, and en- 
gagements of such bank to the 
extent of the amount of stock 
owned by them at the par value 
thereof, in addition to the 
amount paid in and represent- 
ed by their shares.” (F. F. L. A. 
16; 12 U. S. C. 812.) 


Transfer of stock 


No statutory restrictions upon 
0 or hypothecation of 
8 


Management 


Board of not less than five 
electors, to be elected by stock- 
holders. 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS—CON. 
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Must be secured by recorded 
first mo on farm land. 
(F. F. L. A. 12; 12 U. S. C. 771.) 


Every mortgage must provide 
for repayment on amortization 
plan in annual or semiannual 
installments sufficient to cover 
interest on the unpaid principal 
at a rate not exceeding by more 
than 1 per cent per annum the 
interest rate on farm-loan bonds 
last issued by the bank, such 
interest in no case to exceed 6 
per cent annum! (F. F. 
L. A. 12; 12 U. S. C. 771.) 

Loans made through branch 
banks, in the Territorial posses- 
sions of the United States may 
bear interest 114 per cent greater 
than that of the last issue of 
bonds. (F. F. L. A. 4; 12 U. S. C. 
672.) 

Payments in advance on prin- 
cipal may be made on any in- 
stallment date after five years 
from the date upon which a 
loan is made (F. F. L. A. 12; 
12 U. S. C. 771.) 


Loans may be made only for 
the following purposes (F. F. L. 
A. 12; 12 U. S. C. 771): 

(a) For purchase of land for 
agricultural uses. 

(b) For purchase of equip- 
ment, fertilizers, and livestock 
necesssary for proper and rea- 
sonable operation of mortgaged 
farm. 

(c) For improvement of farm 
land, including buildings. 

(d) To liquidate indebtedness 
of the owner of the land mort- 
gaged, incurred for agricultural 
purposes, or incurred prior to 
January 1, 1922. 

Loans may be made only as 
follows (F. F. L. A. 14; 12 U. S. C. 
791): 

(a) Through and upon the 
indorsement of national farm- 
loan associations to farmers 
who have been elected to mem- 
bership in such associations. 

(b) Through and upon in- 
dorsement of agents. 
(For stock subscription and 
other information in connection 
with loans through agents, see 
above.) 

(c) Through branch banks in 
the Territorial possessions of the 
United States (for stock sub- 
scription and other information 
in connection with branch- 
bank loans, see above). 

Loan may not exceed 50 per 
cent of value of land mort- 
gaged and 20 per cent of value 
of permanent, insured improve- 
ments thereon, said value to be 
ascertained by appraisal as pro- 
vided in section 10 of act 
(F. F. L. A. 12; 12 U. S. C. 771.) 

The value of the land for agri- 
cultural purposes to be the basis 
of appraisal, and the earning 
power of said land a principal 
factor? (F. F. L. A. 12; 12 
U. S. C. 771.) 


No loan may be made to any 
person who is not at the time, 
or shortly to become, engaged in 
the cultivation of the farm 
mortgaged. (F. F. L. A. 12; 12 
U. S. C. 771.) 

No loan may be made to any 
one borrower in excess of 
$25,000, no loan for less than 
$100; preference to be given to 
applications for loans of $10,000 
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Must be secured by recorded 
first mortgages on farm land. 
(F. F. L. A. 12, 16; 12 U. 8. C. 
771, 818.) 

Every mortgage must provide 
for repayment on amortization 
plan in annual or semiannual 
installments sufficient to cover 
interest on the unpaid principal 
at a rate not exceeding by more 
than 1 per cent per annum the 
interest rate on farm-loan bonds 
last issued by the bank, such 
interest in no case to exceed 6 
per cent annum. (F. P. 
L. A. 12; 12 U. S. C. 771.) 

No statutory provision for 
loans through branch banks, 


Payments in advance on prin- 
cipal may be made on any in- 
stallment date after five years 
from the date upon which a 
loan is made. (F. F. L. A. 12, 
16; 12 U. S. C. 771, 818.) 


No statutory limitations upon 


other than general 
purpose indicated by title of 
farm loan act, i. e., “to provide 
capital for agricultural develop- 
ment.“ The Farm Loan Board 
has provided, by section 32 of 
rules and regulations, that 
banks shall confine their loans 
to purposes related to agricul- 

tural development. ` 


Loans made direct to borrow- 
ers; no requirement of indorse- 
ment of the mortgages or 
pledge of collateral security by 

tive association or by 
8180 (F. F. L. A. 16; 12 U. S. C. 


Loan may not exceed 50 per 
cent of value of land mortgaged 
and 20 per cent of value of per- 
manent, insured improvements 
thereon, sald value to be ascer- 
tained by appraisal as provided 
in section 10 of act! (F. F. L. A. 
12, 16; 12 U. S. C. 771, 818.) 

The value of the land for agri- 
cultural purposes to be the basis 
of appraisal, and the earning 
power of said land a principal 
factor? (F. F. L. A. 12, 16; 
12 U. S. C. 771, 818.) 


No statutory requirement that 
borrower be engaged in the 
cultivation of the farm mort- 
gaged. (F. F. L. A. 12, 16; 12 
U. S. C. 771, 818.) 


No statutory limitation upon 
amount of loan to be made to 
any one borrower. Farm Loan 
Board has provided, by section 
31 of rules and regulations, that 


1 Identical provisions for Federal and joint-stock land banks. 
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and under. (F. F. L. A. 12; 12 
U. S. C. 771.) 


Applications for loans shall be 
made on forms prescribed by 
the Farm Loan Board, shall 
state the objects to which the 
proceeds of loan are to be ap- 
plied, together with such other 
information as may be required. 
(F. F. L. A. 12; 12 U. S. C. 771.) 


Every borrower shall pay 
simple interest on defaulted 
payments at rate of 8 per cent 
per annum; shall covenant to 
pay when due all taxes, etc.; to 

eep insured to the satisfaction 
of the Farm Loan Board all 
buildings, the value of which 
‘was a factor in determining the 
amount of the loan, insurance 
to be payable to the mortgagee 
as its interest may appear at the 
time of the loss, and, at the 
option of the mortgagor and 
subject to general regulations of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
sums so received may be used to 
pay for reconstruction of the 
buildings destroyed. Taxes, etc., 
not paid when due and paid by 
mortgagee to become a part of 
mortgage and bear interest at 8 
per cent: (F. F. L. A. 12; 12 
U. S. C. 771.) 

Every borrower must covenant 
in his mortgage that the whole 
of his loan shall become due at 
the option of the bank, if any 
portion of the proceeds shall be 
expended for purposes other 
than those specified in applica- 
tion. (F. F. L. A. 12; 12 U. S. C. 
771.) 

The rate of interest to de 
charged for loans may be re- 
viewed and altered by the Farm 
Loan Board in its discretion, 
said rates to be uniform so far 
as practicable. (F. F. L. A. 17; 
12 U. S. C. 831.) 

Bonds 


Funds to be loaned on first- 
mortgage security may be ob- 
tained, subject to the restric- 
tions and limitations imposed 
by the act, upon the issuance of 
bonds against collateral security 
not less in amount than the 
bonds to be issued, such secu- 
rity to consist of qualified first 
mortgages or United States Gov- 
ernment bonds. (Total amount 
of Federal land-bank bonds out- 
standing, as of September 30, 
1932, $1,148,924,040, including 
$568,600 held by issuing banks.) 
(F. F. L. A. 18 et seq.; 12 U. S. C. 
841 et seq.) 


No bank may issue or obligate 
itself for outstanding farm- 
loan bonds in excess of twenty 
times the amount of its capital 
and surplus. (F. F. L. A. 14; 12 
U. S. C. 791.) 
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mortgage will not be approved 
as collateral security for bonds 
where amount loaned to any 
one borrower exceeds 15 per cent 
of bank’s capital and surplus, 
or is in excess of $50,000. 
Applications for loans shall be 
made on forms prescribed by 
the Farm Loan Board, shall 
state the objects to which the 
proceeds of loan are to be ap- 
plied, together with such other 
information as may be re- 


quired? (F. F. L. A. 12, 16; 
12 U. S. C. 771, 818.) 
Every borrower shall pay 


simple interest on defaulted 
payments at rate of 8 per cent 
per annum; shall covenant to 
pay when due, all taxes, etc., 
to keep insured to the satis- 
faction of the Farm Loan Board 
all buildings, the value of which 
was a factor in determining the 
amount of the loan, insurance 
to be payable to the mortgagee 
as its interest may appear at the 
time of the loss, and, at the 
option of the mortgagor and 
subject to general regulations 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
sums so received may be used 
to pay for reconstruction of the 
buildings destroyed. Taxes, etc., 
not paid when due and paid by 
mortgagee to become a part of 
mortgage and bear interest at 8 
per cent: (F. F. L. A. 12, 16; 
12 U. S. C. 771, 818.) 

No statutory requirement for 
mortgage clause providing for 
acceleration of loan in the event 
proceeds are expended for pur- 
poses other than those specified 
in application. 


No statutory provision for uni- 
formity of interest rates charged 
by the several banks; rate of in- 
terest not subject to review or 
alteration by Farm Loan Board. 
(F. F. L. A. 16; 12 U. S. C. 818.) 


Bonds 


Funds to be loaned on first- 
m security may be ob- 
tained, subject to the restric- 
tions and limitations imposed 
by the act,-upon the issuance of 
bonds against collateral security 
not less in amount than the 
bonds to be issued, such secu- 
rity to consist of qualified first 
mortgages or United States Gov- 
ernment bonds. (Total amount 
of joint-stock land bank bonds 
outstanding, as of September 30, 
1932, $480,022,420, including $2,- 
784,580 held by issuing banks, 
but not including bonds issued 
or assumed by banks in receiv- 
ership.)“ (F. F. L. A. 18 et seq.; 
12 U. S. C. 841 et seq.) 

No bank may issue or obligate 
itself for outstanding farm-loan 
bonds in excess of fifteen times 
its capital and surplus. (F. F. 
L. A. 16; 12 U. S. C. 816.) 


Bonds issued by joint-stock 
land banks shall be so engraved 
as to be readily distinguishable 
in form and color from bonds 
issued by Federal land banks 
and shall otherwise bear such 
distinguishing marks as the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board shall di- 
84850 (F. F. L. A. 16; 12 U. S. C. 
818. 
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Every bank primarily lable for 
bonds issued by it, and also lia- 
ble, upon presentation of bond 
coupons, for interest payments 
due upon any bonds issued by 
other banks and remaining un- 
paid in consequence of the de- 
fault of such other banks; and 
every bank likewise liable for 
such proportion of the principal 
of bonds as shall not be paid 
after the assets of any other 
bank shall have been liquidated 
and distributed. (P. F. L. A. 21; 
12 U. S. C. 872.) 

Taz exemption 

Every bank, including the ~ 
capital and reserve or surplus 
therein and the income derived 
therefrom, is exempt from Fed- 
eral, State, municipal, and local 
taxation, except taxes upon real 
estate held, purchased, or taken 
by said bank. (F. F. L. A. 26; 12 
U. S. C. 931.) 


First mortgages executed to 
the banks, and farm-loan bonds 
issued by them, shall be deemed 
and held to be instrumentalities 
of the Government of the 
United States, and as such they 
and the income derived there- 
from shall be exempt from Fed- 
eral, State, municipal, and local 
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No statutory lability for bonds 
issued by any other bank. 


Tar exemption 


Shares of stock not exempted 
from inclusion in valuation of 
personal property of the owner 
or holder thereof in assessing 
taxes imposed by the State 
within which the bank is lo- 
cated; such assessment and 
taxation shall be in manner and 
subject to the conditions and 
limitations applicable to the 
shares of national-banking as- 
sociations. (F. F. L. A. 26; 12 
U. 8. C. 932.) 

First mortgages executed to 
the banks, and farm-loan bonds 
issued by them, shall be deemed 
and held to be instrumentalities 
of the Government of the 
United States, and as such they 
and the income derived there- 
from shall be exempt from Fed- 
eral, State, municipal, and local 


taxation’ (F. F. L. A. 26; 12 taxation (F. F. L. A. 26; 12 
U. S. C. 931.) U. S. C. 931.) 
BANKING ACT 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp several letters addressed to me 
on the subject of branch banking, together with a report 
of the committee of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association 
in relation to the same subject, appearing in Money and 
Commerce, in its issue of December 24, 1932. I ask that the 
letters and report may lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the letters and report referred 
to were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
Gettysburg, Pa., December 15, 1932. 
Hon. James J. Davis, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The subject of branch banking as embodied in sec- 
tion 19 of the so-called Glass bill will undoubtedly come before 
your body for consideration soon, and it is our desire to express 
our views on this bill, and particularly section 19. 

It seems to be the judgment of very many sound bankers that 
any legislation at this time is likely to prove more harmful than 
beneficial. This same opinion seems to feel that legislation which 
may be needed should not be passed in the heat of unreasoning 
criticism, and if there are any reforms to be made in banking, 
they should be weighed carefully and given plenty of deliberation. 

Branch banking is not a cure for the prevailing ills. Business 
depressions and the contraction incident thereto are bound to 
effect the banking business. The loss of confidence with the pub- 
lic was not caused by any process of reasoning on their part. Their 
acts one year ago were based upon fear and hysteria and un- 
doubtedly good banks were forced to suspend not because any- 

in their structure was not right, but because the public 
withdrew the tools from them with which they worked. 

Some of the banking difficulties were undoubtedly caused by too 
many banks. If it is correct that those charged with the responsi- 
bility of granting charters had discretionary powers, then the re- 
sponsibility for this expansion in the number of banks is some- 
thing that the authorities can remedy in the future without fur- 
ther legislation. Reference is frequently made to the branch bank- 
ing system in Canada. A very careful study and comparison of 
the peoples and industries and resources and their form of gov- 
ernment will convince any student of the subject that the situa- 
tions are not sufficiently parallel to make a fair and equitable 
comparison. Those pointing to the Canadian banking system 
usually do not refer to the failure of one of their large banks in 
1923, which, we understand, suspended business and took about 
400 branches with it. 
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There is a great deal more that could be said on the subject, 
but we do not desire to burden you with a lot of facts and 
details, but it is our earnest conviction that it is not desirable at 
this time to adopt branch banking nor is it desirable at this time 
to pass any drastic legislation that will have a tendency to retard 
progress. The opinion seems to prevail among conservative bank- 
ers that many of the difficulties that have occurred in the past 
can and will be ironed out by the bankers themselves in the 
course of time. 

It is earnestly hoped that you will give this matter your very 
careful consideration, and we urge you to take a stand at this 
time against any drastic or radical legislation and to take a stand 
also against branch banking under prevailing conditions. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epmunp W. THOMAS, President. 


THE AMBRIDGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Ambridge, Pa., December 19, 1932. 
Senator James J. DAVIS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In line with the action of the Beaver County Clearing 
House Association we want to take this opportunity of registering 
our opposition to section 19 of the Glass banking bill, which will 
be up for consideration at this session of the Congress. 

Trusting that there will be enough opposition to this section to 
eliminate it, we are 

Yours very truly, 
R. W. Arx, Cashier. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
Minersville, Pa., December 20, 1932. 
Hon. James J. Davis, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sm: The First National Bank of Minersville is concerned 
about the provisions of section 19 of the Glass bill now before 
Congress. We feel that the enactment of this section into the law 
will result in the eventful destruction of independent banks. - Our 
bank has been chartered since 1863 and during all the years since 
its charter was granted it has been the people of the 
borough of Minersville and vicinity. Its contact with the people 
has been direct and personal, and it has in a large measure been 
responsible for the building and advancement of the locality in 
which it is located. The institution of branches of large city 
banks in localities such as Minersville must result in the destruc- 
tion of the local bank and the consequent loss to the people of 
the personal knowledge, contact, and advantage of the local banks. 

We can not see any good reason for the adoption of section 19 
of the Glass bill, and we request that you will use your best efforts 
to have it defeated. 

Very truly yours, 
THE First NATIONAL BANK OF MINERSVILLE, 
By JOHN B. McGurt. 


— 


[From Money and Commerce, December 24, 1932] 


REPORT FOR THE COMMITTEE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION TO UPHOLD AUTONOMY OF STATE BANKING LAWS AS A PRIN- 
CIPLE IN FEDERAL BRANCH BANKING LEGISLATION 


By H. B. McDowell, chairman 


“The human mind has almost infinite capacity against the 
intrusion of knowledge!” 

The background from which the agitation for branch banking 
Springs can fairly well be established in the large number of 
bank failures in this country over a period of years, coupled with 
a belief that branch banking has been a success in other 
countries. 

The urge for the enactment of branch banking laws springs 
also from those holding companies who have learned, since the 
Lehman opinion was brought forth, that the set-up under which 
they now operate is illegal. This group, having adequate finances, 
has been able to command widespread publicity favorable to 
their cause, and, as was said of the late P. T. Barnum, has been 
able to “create events and circumstances” in such a way as to 
bring to the public mind a desire for the Utopian condition 
which is held out as an assured result of a structural change in 
banking practices. 

No one of mature thought can possibly believe that a structural 
change in the practice of banking will automatically bring with 
it much needed good management and sound practices; and yet 
this fundamental necessity is dismissed with the statement that 
the large banking institutions have had good ma: ent. 

The happenings of the past three years clearly demonstrate 
that such has not been the case even in the majority of large 

banks, and, were it necessary to prove that statement, a formida- 
ble array of figures could be presented; but banking men know 
those figures too well for repetition in this report. 

A fact of the utmost importance is entirely overlooked in the 
argument favorable to branch banking: 

In 1880 there was one bank for every 15,000 people in the 
United States and few failures of banks. By 1920 there was one 
bank for every 4,000 people in the United States (30,000 banks, 
120,000,000 people). And since that time there have been many 


failures. In 1920 there were 31,800 banks, and since then 10,000 
have failed—so in 1932 there are slightly less than 20,000 banks, 
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or one bank for every 6,000 people, and fallures have slowed up. 
(I am using round figures.) 

They have not ceased, perhaps because the ratio is still too 
high, but more likely because some will not be able to recover 
from the competition that was forced upon them by those who 
had the authority and power to grant or refuse charters. 

If I may be pardoned for a home reference, I would like to 
demonstrate just how that thing worked in our own city. 

Sharon is the center of a community of about 50,000 people, 
separated into four towns by purely artificial municipal bounda- 
ries. In 1920 this community had 10 banks. Sometime previously 
there had been another which had been put alongside a bank 
chartered in 1873 in a town of 4,000. This bank never got going 
and lasted two years. But in 1920 we had 1 bank for every 
5,000 people, 3 of which had been chartered after 1915, and 
1, after another bank had been absorbed and removed from the 
field. All of these new banks closed up, one by absorption, and 
two by failure, prior to 1929. 

Therefore, in 1929 we had 7 banks for 50,000 people, or 1 
bank for every 7,100, when the balloon went up; and in spite of 
the fact that banks failed in almost every Ohio town surrounding 
us within 14, 30, and 70 miles, and in Pittsburgh 76 miles away, 
no bank in our community has failed since this depression 
started. 

You will get a little clearer picture of the situation when I 
point out that one of these four towns has 1 bank and 4,000 
people. Another town has 1 bank and 3,000 people. Another 
has 1 bank and 12,000 people. This town prior to 1929 had 
3 banks or 1 to 4,000—and Sharon, the center, has 3 banks and 
27,000 people, or about 1 bank for each 9,000. The ratio is higher 
if we include a large population outside the corporate limits on 
the Ohio side of the line. 

Does this not prove the point that the excess competition 
forced on established banks by the free granting of charters, 
and not bad management, has been the cause of most of the 
10,000 failures in the United States? And does it not also prove 
that the natural law of demand and supply is curing the evils 
of this ill-advised expansion? And is not the most needed law, 
one that will limit the ability to grant charters to a certain 
measured ratio to population, so that there can be no recurrence 
of the present debacle in the banking business? 

It would seem that such a law is much to be preferred to a 
law which would permit an unlimited number of branches, ex- 
tending into communities already well supplied with banks. 

Bank men know, so I need not more than mention the fact 
that branch banking throughout the world has been supported 
and preserved only by governmental interference and help. And 
in this country the following is enlightening as to what may be 
desired by some. I am quoting from the American Banker for 
December 5, 1932: 

“At the Treasury (United States) it is frequently pointed out 
that failures and suspensions of country banks have shown their 
weakness * and inability to command such strenuous 
rescue maneuvers with public funds as big banks can. They (the 
Treasury) admit no suspicion that unwise policies at Washington 
may have created the conditions which made failures inevitable.” 

Some of these strenuous maneuvers are illustrated by the fol- 
lowing figures: 

In the United States in recent years bank deposits have shrunk 
about $3,000,000,000. Loans have shrunk about $7,000,000,000; 
but the investment total is up $3,000,000,000. But the increase 
in investments is wholly in United States Government securities. 
Federal reserve banks have bought $1,800,000,000 of United States 
securities and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has author- 
ized $1,400,000,000 of loans—a total of $3,200,000,000. Therefore, 
instead of liquidation, there has been a transfer of credit liability 
to the Federal Government and its agency of $3,200,000,000 and 
the banks have traded about that much in loans of ‘various kinds 
for United States Government short-term notes. This is not 
liquidation but a transfer of the burden from banks to the 
Government. 

Since 86.2 per cent of all banks in the United States are in 
towns of 25,000 population or less, and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation report shows that these banks received 86.1 per cent 
of all the loans made, it is plain that these banks got almost 
exactly their proper proportion of the loans. But I am informed 
that this class of banks received not more than 20 per cent of all 
the money loaned. So it is plain that they are not the greatest 
recipients of relief and their statements do not show that they 
have purchased a large amount of Government short-term paper. 
Therefore, it is plain that these banks have not traded slow notes 
for short-term Government notes, and, as it is not hard to trace 
out the ownership of this Government short-term paper, it is 
likewise fairly easy to determine which banks got the real relief. 
All of which ties in with the foregoing quotation, 

But figures of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation report 
given out in October are more enlightening than they formerly 
were and show that while 69.9 per cent of the loans went to 
banks in towns of 5,000 or less population, 2 per cent of the loans 
went to cities over 1,000,000 population; but the amount of money 
loaned was 4,000,000 greater than this 2 per cent, than to the 
69.9 per cent of banks, and only 16 per cent of all money loaned 
went to 70.8 per cent of all of the banks. This last figure, 70.8 
per cent, does not appear in that report. 

According to the Bankers’ Monthly, there have been no banking 
adjustments of any kind in 68 per cent of all cities and towns 
in the United States. There are 122,548 cities and towns in the 
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United States, and there never were more than 31,800 banks. Only 
10,275 cities and towns have as much as 1,000 population, and 
only 420 of these towns which had banks in 1927 are without 
banks now. Two thousand eight hundred of the towns with 1,000 
or more population are so located that they can conveniently use 
the banking facilities of other near-by towns. There are only 
16,000 business communities in the United States, as indicated by 
the number of first, second, and third class post offices, and to 
serve these 16,000 communities there are now 19,071 banks. 

Must we have a structural change in our banking business to 
bring service to these 420 towns now without banking facilities? 
And would branch banking do it? 

In Canada, since 1920, 760, or about 25 per cent of the bank- 
ing offices in the country, have been closed, and there were 11 
closed in September, 1932, and 163 have been closed since 1931. 

These figures demonstrate that branch is contracting 
just the same as unit banking, so that demand and supply may 
balance. 

It is interesting to note that there is a large measure of dis- 
Satisfaction with the Canadian banking law in Canada and that 
while under their law there should be a revision in 1933 the 
authorities have postponed consideration of changes for another 
year on account of the unsettled conditions. 

f 5 very good—in this instance — example for this country to 
ollow. 

The charge of ent of unit banks is frequently made. 
To determine the merit of this , I made an examination of 
the figures for the first six months of 1932 to July 1, and this is 
what I found: ` 

In this period, in the United States, there were 873 banks re- 
ported closed. Of these, 405, or 47 per cent, were in the States 
surrounding Chicago, 150 were in Illinois, and 54 were in the 
city of Chicago. 

My information is that many of these banks which failed in 
Chicago were originally organized by some of the large loop banks, 
and when trouble came to some of these banks the parent bank 
was absorbed but their children, the outlying banks, were 
abandoned. 

In reality this represented a branch or group bank failure and 
not the failure of unit banks. 

What influence the Insull and other large debacles had in bring- 
ing about the other failures and to whom the responsibility be- 
longs can be left to your own judgment. 

During this same six months there were 25 failures of banks in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and I made it my business to deter- 
mine the causes. From sources I believe to be reliable and to be 
familiar with the reasons for the failures, I have gathered in- 
formation which ts me to make this summary of causes: 

Competition of city banks caused five failures. 

Charters should never have been granted caused two failures. 

Withdrawal of public money caused one failure. 

Stagnation of the coal industry caused six failures. 

Depression in railroad shops caused one failure. 

Real estate and slow loans caused two failures. 

Bad management caused two failures. 

Seepage of deposits (cause unknown) and bad bonds caused 
six failures. 

It will be noted that in some cases the bank did not fail 
the community, but the community failed the bank. 

In nearly all of the cases it was reported as an additional 
reason for failure “inability to sell securities and poor bond 
accounts.” Whether this is mismanagement on the part of the 
purchaser of the bonds or on the part of the creator of the bonds 
is an open question. > 

In any case mismanagement does not bulk large in the 
total of assigned reasons for the failures of the banks in 
Pennsylvania. 

The main causes seem to be the fear engendered in de- 
positors by the advocates of branch banking by their propa- 
ganda against unit banks and resulting transfer of funds to 
city banks and the fundamental changes in the economic con- 
ditions of certain industries; while at the same time the crea- 
tion and distribution of securities, faulty in their inception 
and sold under high „ bulks e as a reason for 
failures, not only in Pennsylvania but in the United States. 

Whether the responsibility for this rests with management 
or creator*is a question, in the solution of which I find myself 
in considerable disagreement with creators. 

In conclusion I am going to leave with you this thought: Dur- 
ing the war everything was organized under Government super- 
vision for one purpose—to win the war. Volunteers (dollar-a- 
year men) came to head commissions for almost every pur- 
pose. Efficiency was obtained, production’ was speeded up, and 
everyone came to think that the Government could do any- 
thing. The heads of the commissions thought the results 
were due to their massive intellect, and we had born the super- 
man. Most people of intelligence now recognize that these satis- 
factory results had as their sole motive power the patriotism 
of our people, and the head of the commission instead of being 
a leader was pushed along to the success by the patriotism of 
the citizens of this country. 

In my opinion we are not yet ready in America to turn over 
the banking business of this Nation to the control of the Govern- 
ment and have it consolidated under the supervision of a body 
of supermen. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


As in open executive session, 

Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, reported favorably the nomination of G. Wallace W. 
Hanger, of the District of Columbia, to be a member of the 
Board of Mediation for a term expiring five years after Jan- 
uary 1, 1933 (reappointment), which was placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRAMMER: 

A bill (S. 5322) for the temporary suspension of legal 
actions and proceedings in civil transactions; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

A bill (S. 5323) for the relief of Sadie Bermi; to the 
Committee on Claims. ‘ 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 5324) granting a pension to Mabel Alstott (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 5325) for the relief of Sadie L. Kirby; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 5326) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
W. Bray; and 

A bill (S. 5327) granting an increase of pension to Elmira 
Holtz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 5328) granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
E. Richardson (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 5330) to amend the naturalization laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

AMENDMENT OF REVISED STATUTES—TAX ON SHARES 


Mr. CAREY submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 4291) to amend section 5219 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO BANKING BILL 


Mr. CAREY and Mr. BULKLEY each submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them, respectively, to the 
bill (S. 4412) to provide for the safer and more effective use 
of the assets of Federal reserve banks and of national bank- 
ing associations to regulate interbank control, to prevent the 
undue diversion of funds into speculative operations, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

C. G. MARVEL 

Mr. CAREY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
316), which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to appoint C. G. Marvel a 
messenger, who shall be paid at the rate of $2,040 per annum 
by 10 Bag: contingent fund of the Senate until otherwise provided 

INVESTIGATION BY FINANCE COMMITTEE 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I offer a resolution and 
ask to have it read, after which I shall ask that it be re- 
ferred under the rule to the Finance Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read as 


The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 315), as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized and directed to make 
an investigation and study of the present economic problems of 
the United States with the particular object of obtaining the 
views of such economists, financiers, and other persons as in the 
opinion of the committee may be able to offer constructive sug- 
gestions with respect to the solution of such problems. 
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For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times and places during the second 
session of the Seventy-second Congress, to employ such clerical 
and other assistants, to require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, to take such 
testimony, and to make such expenditures, as it deems advisa- 
ble. The cost of stenographic services to report such hearings 
shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The ex- 
penses of the committee shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman. 


Mr. HARRISON. I ask that the resolution be referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and when it is reported back 
it will have to be referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Mississippi whether it is his idea that under the terms of 
the resolution, if it should be adopted, the committee would 
have authority to investigate the effect of the depreciation 
of foreign currencies and the adequacy of our tariff? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the committee would ascertain 
views with reference to every question that might help us 
to lift ourselves out of the present economic depression. 

Mr. REED. Then the Senator thinks that the committee 
would have authority to go into those questions? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think they would be able to obtain 
views on any question that might be relevant to the purpose 
of the proposed investigation. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE AND THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp a very interesting article appearing in the For- 
eign Trade-Merchant Marine News for October, 1932, by 
Hardin B. Arledge, on the subject of Carrying Our Foreign 
Commerce Supporting National Defense. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


CARRYING OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE SUPPORTING NATIONAL DEFENSE-— 
ARLEDGE TELLS OF MIDDLE WEST AND MISSISSIPPI VALLEY FIGHT FOR 
y EQUAL OPPORTUNITY AND THEIR JOINING FORCES WITH ALL SECTIONS 
' OF THE COUNTRY FOR NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE IN REACHING THE 
MARKETS OF THE WORLD— COOPERATION OF BOTH POLITICAL PARTIES 
HAS MADE THIS POSSIBLE 


By Hardin B. Arledge, Washington representative, Middle West 
Foreign Trade Committee 


On the eve of the Twelfth Annual Middle West Foreign Trade and 
Merchant Marine Conference, to be held under the auspices of the 
Middle West Foreign Trade Committee at St. Louis, Mo., on October 
10 and 11, 1932, it is appropriate to give briefly the reasons why the 
Middle West Foreign Trade Committee, in cooperation with repre- 
sentative groups like the Mississippi Valley Association, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange, and like organi- 
zations, so earnestly and actively advocates the maintenance of 
adequate inland and ocean transportation routes to foreign 
markets. 

In order to reach foreign markets, the Middle West must have a 
proper system of inland routes and rates and adequate American- 
flag steamship services so that the commerce may move through 
the ports best suited to the requirements at the time shipments 
are made. 

During and following the World War the Middle West was 
aroused to the fact it was uneconomic and dangerous to depend 
almost entirely upon New York—which we termed “the neck of 
the bottle "—to reach foreign markets. Our products were held at 
home and on stalled freight cars awaiting an opening in the 
blocked transportation lanes. Other ports, particularly in the 
South, were available so far as local facilities were concerned and 
entirely inaccessible on account of a railroad rate structure which 
made the cost of transportation to these ports prohibitory. 

We had relied upon foreign ships to carry our goods from the 
ports, and when the war began these foreign ships were withdrawn 
from the ports. This was sufficient evidence we could not depend 
on foreign ships, and we also realized we should not at any time 
expect our competitors in foreign markets to deliver our surplus 
overseas, No merchant could long hold his customers if the mer- 
chant’s business rival made deliveries for him. 

We were, therefore, confronted with two major problems: The 
correction of the inland-rate structure so that southern ports 
would be open to us on a parity with the North Atlantic, and the 
establishment of regular American-flag steamship lines to connect 
at the ports with the inland routes. 

The Railroad Administration, under the leadership of men of 
vision and practical experience, put into effect a revised rail-rate 
system which met most of the difficulties, but not all of them. 
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These rail rates have been under constant attack by eastern rail 
carriers and some selfish commercial interests who seek to bar the 
Middle West from the use of southern ports. Some of these same 
interests also seriously object to the development of our inland 
waterways to the ports. 

The Middle West does not desire to take away from New York 
or any other port commerce to which it is entitled and which it 
can properly handle. The Middle West does seriously object to any 
policy or arrangement which will prevent it from using on a proper 
basis all outlets to foreign markets, and it will use every effort to 
keep these routes open. 

The United States Shipping Board, being truly representative of 
all sections of the country and guided by sound policies laid 
down by the Congress, utilized the large fleet of vessels built for 
the war by establishing regular liner steamship services between 
our ports on the Atlantic, the Gulf, and the Pacific, and the prin- 
cipal ports of the world. These services have been operated for 
the Government and most of them purchased by companies or- 
ganized and having the support of the domestic communities 
primarily interested in the maintenance of the services. 

To make private ownership and operation of these services pos- 
sible and insure their maintenance, the Congress has authorized 
the grant of what are known as mail and construction loan aids. 
Mail routes are established on the essential trade routes for lines 
guaranteeing to maintain regular service for the carriage of mail 
and commerce. Loans are made for the remodeling of old and the 
building of new vessels by the contractors on these routes. 

Payments under these mail contracts are in no sense gifts or 
gratuities to individuals or companies. They are carefully worked 
out payments to services and limited to equalizing the difference 
between the American and foreign costs of maintaining the serv- - 
ices. In other words, they put the American lines on a parity with 
their foreign competitors who can build and operate on a much 
lower cost basis. 

When the Government, on its own initiative or upon application 
of some of its citizens, considers the establishment of an ocean 
mall route, it makes, through committees and examiners, a thor- 
ough study and investigation of the proposed service. It deter- 
mines the amount of mail and commerce available and which may 
be developed; the value of the line and vessels from a national- 
defense standpoint; the present service, if any, being rendered; 
the comparative American and foreign costs of such a service; the 
American vessels available for the service and the amount of 
remodeling of old and construction of new vessels probably nec- 
esssary during the term of the 10-year contract; the American and 
foreign ports which should be served; and the number of voyages 
necessary per year. 

On the basis of these reports can quite accurately be deter- 
mined the amount of mail pay the American service should re- 
ceive. The amount of pay is controlled by the number of trips the 
service is permitted to make, and the rate of pay is on a mileage 
basis per voyage. 

After these reports are compiled they are passed upon by the 
Postmaster General and the Shipping Board before advertisements 
for bids are issued and contracts are awarded. The successful con- 
tractors furnish surety bonds guaranteeing the performance of 
their contracts. 

Loans are made for reconditioning and construction of vessels 
only after a most exhaustive study by the Shipping Board and 
approval of the plans by the Secretary of the Navy. The loans are 
secured by a first mortgage on each vessel and in many instances 
the borrower, if he is a mail contractor, places in escrow a suffi- 
cient amount of his mail money to secure the loan. 

The law requires that new vessels must be of the best and most 
efficient type, and shall be fitted and equipped with the most 
modern, efficient, and economical engines, machinery, and com- 
mercial appliances. The plans and specifications are submitted 
to and approved by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The amount of the Government's contribution to the merchant 
marine is very small in comparison to the great benefits resulting 
from the possession of this merchant marine. It is a dependable 
delivery system, a protection against excessive ocean rates, and 
an invaluable naval or military auxiliary in time of war or na- 
tional emergency. Revenue received by American ships is spent 
in this country and is a direct gain to labor and industry. When 
it is realized that the passenger and freight revenue received by 
American ships in foreign trade during the decade 1921-1930 is 
conservatively estimated at more than $3,000,000,000, it can be 
seen what this means. American ships mean American shipyards 
employing much labor and purchasing from countless other in- 
dustries. We can not get along without these shipyards in time 
of war and skilled shipyard workers can not be produced over- 
night. Shipyards can not exist without the merchant-marine 
work. 

One of the most gratifying aspects of the development of the 
new American merchant marine has been the absence of political 
partisanship in the formulation, enactment, and administration of 
our merchant marine laws, 

Democrats and Republicans have worked shoulder to shoulder, 
unselfishly and steadfastly, in studying the subject and develop- 
ing policies and programs to establish and maintain regular and 
efficient liner services under the American flag between our ports 
and the principal ports of the world. That their joint efforts have 
been successful is shown by the fact we to-day have these splendid 
lines affording opportunity to all sections of our country to reach 
world markets. 

This is as it should be. In the decade 1921-1930 American ships 
carried 40 per cent of our foreign water-borne commerce. Prior 
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to the World War they were carrying 10 per cent. They should 
carry not less than 50 per cent. 

Our people favor a tariff to maintain the American standard of 
living and disagree only as to the measure of the tariff. A tariff 
for industry is necessary and it is Just as necessary for the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. The aid contributed by the Government to 
the merchant marine is in effect the same as the tariff to protect 
our agricultural and manufacturing industries. Both are to meet 
the difference between American and foreign costs of labor and 
materials. 

Foreign governments liberally aid their merchant marines 
through mail contracts and subventions, loans, and direct pay- 
ments. The mail aid is widely used and appears to be the most 
desirable and fairly administered form of aid. American ships 
must thus be protected against the lower foreign costs and the 
aids bestowed by foreign governments. 

Our hope is that each section of our country will recognize the 
rights and needs of other sections and all will work for the best 
interests of the whole country. 

We must not let foreign interests or others who may be directly 
or indirectly interested in foreign ships or industries by shrewd 
propaganda lessen our resolve to maintain an American merchant 
marine adequate for our commerce and to serve us in times of 
national emergency. 

The Middle West proposes to continue its efforts to secure and 
maintain adequate transportation lanes and proper rates through 
our ports on the Atlantic, the Gulf, and the Pacific. 


SILVER AS MONEY 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask leave to have pub- 
lished in the Recorp a communication appearing in the 
Philadelphia Record of the 1st instant, entitled “Silver 
as Money.” 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, and it is as follows: 


EDITOR oF THE RECORD. 

Sm: In a comprehensive report entitled “The Silver Market,” 
by Herbert M. Bratter, of the finance and investment division of 
the United States Department of Commerce, this statement is 
made which seems to me requires further elucidation: “A com- 
modity, in the dictionary sense of the word, is that which is bought 
and sold. It is under this definition that silver is classed as a 
commodity in this study. Gold, also, is a commodity; it is bought 
and sold. But gold is in addition an important standard of value 
and in normal times practically all the world’s business transac- 
tions are directly or indirectly, measured in gold, This places 
gold distinctly in a class by itself.” 

But it is in a class by itself because selfish bankers throughout 
the world have been powerful enough by law to make it the 
standard of value, a yardstick, so to speak, against which all 
other commodities are measured. ; 

Since the legislatures of the world gave gold that power through 
law, the legislatures can take that power away by law through 
demonetization, as was done with silver, and then as a com- 
modity it would not intrinsically be worth as much as silver— 
in fact, dentists are even discarding it. 

That the demonetization of silver which for centuries has been 
on a money basis of exchange—not a commodity—of more than 
a billion people for service and products is nine-tenths of the 
cause of the world depression was pointed out nearly four years 
ago by the writer when Congress was called into special session 
to revise the tariff, which was 20 per cent too high. 

Since then so-called economists have been talking technocracy 
and other childish palliatives when it is plain that distribution of 
goods and service throughout the world has broken down be- 
cause of antediluvian money system. That bimetallism—gold and 
silver—at a proper ratio is the solution of the world debacle is 
as plain as a pikestaff, and the writer feels confident that after 
the inauguration of Franklin Roosevelt machinery will be set in 
motion which will bring about the most constructive legislation 
in a century, ending for all time so-called cyclical depressions. 

W. J. DWYER, 


FOREIGN DEBTS 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the 
Senator from California gave notice that he intended to 
speak at this time. Is there objection to his addressing the 
Senate? The Chair hears none, and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I desire to say a word or 
two upon the foreign-debt situation. I realize that when a 
Senator indulges in an expression of this sort, it is a mere 
euphemism; but I assure the Senate that the time I pro- 
pose to devote to this particular discussion will not be un- 
duly prolonged, not that the subject does not require it but 
that I may not unduly tire my brethren upon the floor. 

Mr. President, Mr. Claude G. Bowers, an eminent writer, 
has aptly characterized the insistent, persistent, impatient, 
irritable, irascible, and denunciatory class who with their 
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agents and their press are now bludgeoning the Congress 
and the American people for cancellation and revision of 
our debts as “the American foreign legion,” and that char- 
acterization is so apt that I think my brethren who have 
followed the discussions that have occurred in the past few 
months will with me compliment Mr. Bowers upon his fa- 
cility of expression in designating those who can not see 
America, and we have a thought only for nations across the 
sea, “ the American foreign legion.” 

Mr. President, the story has oft been told of the debts 
due us by foreign governments. It is true the tale, 15 years 
old now, is one that time has dimmed and one, too, con- 
cerning which there has been so much misinterpretation and 
misunderstanding and misconception and misrepresentation 
that perhaps a very large number of our people do not 
realize what was done in those years gone by and just ex- 
actly what it was that America did for Europe, even though 
they realize now what Europe does to America. So it is 
my purpose, Mr. President, very briefly to recall the back- 
ground of the debts owing us, to recall it, so that, our 
memories being refreshed, we may understand what has 
transpired in the last few months and so that, if we still 
have the American instinct in us, we may respond to these 
gentlemen who are preaching cancellation, revision, modi- 
fication, or anything else which will permit Europe to go 
scot free in the payment of their just obligations and so 
that we may visit upon these people and that part of the 
American press thus indulging not only our feeling of dis- 
tress and our feeling, indeed, of outrage, but the con- 
tempt, too, of every man who has aught to-day to do with 
the present situation. 

You of the older generation will recall that during the 


war, when we first engaged in it, we authorized certain 


loans. We authorized four Liberty loans and one Victory 
loan. We expressed upon the face of those authorizations 
exactly the terms upon which the loans were issued; and 
at the same time we authorized, from the proceeds of those 
bonds when they were sold to the American people, loans 
to our associates abroad who were engaged in the great 
World War. 

Do you remember, Mr. President, how we sold these bonds, 
and do you remember the campaign that we undertook in 
that sale? None of us who participated in it can ever 
forget it. Every man in this country who was supposed to 
have a persuasive voice and every woman able to present 
at all an appeal to our people, all were sent forth upon the 
highways and the byways to beg and to plead, to cajole, 
and demand that our people should give “ until it hurt.” 
There are some things in connection with the sales that 
then were made of Liberty bonds that I would prefer to 
forget, for I recall there were communities in this.land 
that dealt with recalcitrants in rather a summary fashion. 
I can remember how men were listed in different small 
communities in the United States, how their possessions 
were audited by those who assumed to say just what they 
had, and how they were allotted by our people in those 
communities certain of these bonds, allotted them and 
made to take them during that time. I can recall all that 
we then did, and how our people responded with a patriot- 
ism and a generosity unparalleled in the annals of the 
world; responded so nobly that they won the encomiums 
and the praise, aye, then the gratitude of every nation on 
the face of the earth. : 

We sold our bonds to the American people. It was the 
American people—and I can not emphasize that too 
strongly in what I say to-day—who paid the price and 
paid for these great undertakings that then were so stu- 
pendous in character that the world looked at them askance. 

We were told as we sold those bonds, do you not remem- 
ber, by a great statesman of Britain, “ We have scraped the 
bottom of the pan?” Do you not remember how those 
financiers in this country who were representing Britain 
told us that unless there were forthcoming financial assist- 
ance the war could not be carried on by our associates? 
Do you not remember all those things? Do you not recall 
how our people in some instances beggared themselves that 
they might perform what they thought was a patriotic duty 
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and buy the bonds of their country? And do you not recall 
that those in responsible position then said, what they had 
a right to say, that these bonds would all be repaid with the 
interest that was due upon them by the foreign countries 
to which we loaned the money obtained on those bonds and 
that there never could be a loss upon any issue offered to 
the American people, because foreign governments, so 
grateful for our generosity, would pay every penny of the 
loans which were made and the interest which would com- 
pensate us not only for the interest upon the face of our 
bonds but for the expenses of overhead and the like? I 
recall those promises; I made some of them myself in the 
bond campaigns that I conducted in behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States at that time. We realize, Mr. 
President, all that then was done. 

Ah, how grateful were our associates in the war when we 
came to the rescue not only with our men but with our 
money, for they could not proceed without further financial 
assistance. How well I recall the bitter, anguished cry that 
came to us from France just as we entered upon the great 
conflict Our backs are to the wall.” And I recall how 
they prayed for us to come to the rescue. I recall how in 
the first days of that war we watched our men go abroad. 
I remember when the first engagement occurred and our 
blood had been spilt upon the soil of France. I can recall 
the days when we were urging our people to give and give 
“until it hurt.” All those days are forgotten now by the 
American foreign legion that is preaching the doctrine of 
Europe and has little to do with and little thought of those 
at home. 

The American foreign legion, with its press, the intelli- 
gentsia, the intellectuals, are upon such a high eminence 
that they can look across the sea, but they have no desire 
and no ability to look down where there are just American 
citizens; and, sir, although the policy has been since the 
Ist of December last to shush, shush, shush any suggestion 
of a thought or any suggestion of debate upon the foreign 
debts, now finally when the shush-shush-shushing goes on 
only as to one side and the American foreign legion con- 
tinue their bombardment and propaganda upon the other, 
it is not inappropriate that something should be said, even 
inadequately as I say it, that something should be said, even 
by a little American like myself in behalf only of the Ameri- 
can people and what the American people have done. So it 
is that I recall first our bond issues. 

Next I recall our loans. We loaned to nations abroad 
upon their obligations in writing, obligations constituting 
substantially promissory notes with interest at 5 per cent 
per annum. Those were the original obligations that we 
took. How glad they were to give those obligations for the 
face of the loans with 5 per cent interest! There was no 
question then, sir, of modification, revision, negotiation, con- 
ference, commission, or cancellation. There was no question 
then of protest; no voice was heard demurring at all. They 
walked up to the counter, all of them, glad and happy, we 
in our generosity sharing their sympathies and sharing their 
happiness; but they walked up and they signed their obli- 
gations for the face of the amounts that were due, with 5 
per cent interest written into those obligations. And so, sir, 
the genesis of the debts that were due from Europe was first 
in the Congress of the United States in the authorization; 
secondly, in the Liberty bonds that we sold to our people for 
the purpose of making the loans; and, thirdly, in the execu- 
tion of the promissory notes with 5 per cent interest. 

And so we went on during the war. As you look over the 
table of the loans that were made, your head becomes 
dizzy; and I do not pretend at all to understand figures of 
that magnitude. And then the armistice came; and then 
again came the anguished cry from Europe—not the cry 
that had been presented originally, not the cry that we 
answered, not the cry that we answered both in money and 
in blood. There came the anguished cry from Europe then 
of the destruction and destitution that were confronting 
them, and the aid that they desired of the United States of 
America in order that they might subsist as nations, go on as 
peoples, and be rehabilitated and restored to something ap- 
proaching and approximating the condition oi pre-war days; 
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and the United States of America, following its generosity, 
gave to these nations, by loans after the armistice, some- 
thing over $3,000,000,000. Three billions of dollars—what 
an amount if seems—after the armistice; after the armis- 
tice. Do not forget that, because most of these nations that 
made refunding agreements with us have not agreed to pay 
all they owe, but only a part of that which we gave to them 
for rehabilitation after the armistice, and some of these 
nations that prate about the harshness of this country as 
a creditor have agreed to pay but a small proportion of any 
part of the loans. 

So, Mr. President, we went on then with our giving and 
our giving and our giving. As long as we gave, by the 
loans that have been indicated, and accepted the promis- 
sory notes, just so long were we considered one nation on 
earth of idealism, and a nation indeed to which all of 
them looked with that peculiar respect and regard and af- 
fection that we always pay to our creditors, from whom we 
expect additional favors. 

Then came hints all along the line—at first only hidden 
in some degree—hints of a different sort of arrangement 
that might be made with these governments. There came, 
here in Paris, there in London, again in Washington, some 
suggestion that there might be a difference in payment or 
a difference in amount as to the sums that had been given 
to these foreign nations. Finally, in 1920, the President of 
the United States thought it essential that he should make 
very plain the position of our Government and our country; 
and in a letter to Lloyd George at that time he left no room 
for doubt. > 

I recall these things not alone because of the interest they 
have for me. They have a great interest, because we were 
all part of it here in those days gone by. I recall them 
because they make a perfect background to the picture that 
is now presented, to the picture that was presented on the 
15th day of December last when some of those most in- 
debted to us dishonored their signatures and refused to pay 
their obligations. 

The President was answering Mr. Lloyd George, who then 
was in charge of the British Government, and he said: 

I turn now to the problem of interallied indebtedness, which 
you raise. I must deal with this matter with great frankness, as 
I am sure you wish me to do. It is desirable that our position be 
clearly understood in order to avoid any further delay in a con- 
structive settlement of reparations which may arise from the hope 
that the debts of this Government can form a part of such set- 
tlement. It will be helpful if, first of all, I indicate our legal 
situation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized by United States 
law to arrange for the conversion of the demand obligations of 
the British Government into obligations having a fixed date of 
maturity, in accordance with the agreement of the British Gov- 
ernment to make such exchange on demand contained in its 
existing obligations. In connection with such exchange the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has authority to arrange for the postpone- 
ment of interest payments. No power has been given by the Con- 
gress to anyone to exchange, remit, or cancel any part of the 
indebtedness of the allied governments to the United States rep- 
resented by their respective demand obligations. 


The promissory notes that they had given, with the 5 per 
cent interest, were all demand obligations. 


It would require congressional authority to authorize any such 
dealing with the demand obligations, and the Congress has the 
same authority to authorize any disposition of obligations of the 
British Government held by the United States, whether repre- 
sented by demand obligations or by obligations having a fixed 
date of maturity. It is highly improbable— 


Adds President Wilson— 

that either the Congress or popular opinion in this country will 
ever permit a cancellation of any part of the debt of the British 
Government to the United States in order to induce the British 
Government to remit, in whole or in part, the debt to Great 
Britain of France or any other of the allied governments, or that 
it would consent to a cancellation or reduction in the debts of any 
of the allied governments as an inducement toward a practical 
settlement of the reparation claims. 


There is no misunderstanding that language, and there 
was none at the time that it was penned. It was understood 
thoroughly then. It has been understood ever since, under 
three administrations in this land. There never was a ques- 
tion, until 1931, that the position that was taken by Presi- 
dent Wilson was the official position of the United States of 
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America. If that position has been altered—which I deny, 
because of the provision of Congress itself—if that position 
has been altered, it was altered without authority of law or 
without right in any statute of this land. 

President Wilson’s position, maintained in 1920, was the 
position fixed then of the United States Government, and 
has been the position of the United States Government con- 
stantly and continuously since, even though attempts might 
have been made to alter it in 1931 and in 1932. 

As a matter of fact, such a settlement in our judgment would 


in itself increase the ultimate financial strength of the Allies. 
You will recall— 


Adds President Wilson— 


that suggestions looking to the cancellation or exchange of the 
indebtedness of Great Britain to the United States were made to 
me when I was in Paris. Like suggestions were again made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the early part of the present 
year. The United States Government by its duly authorized 
representatives has promptly and clearly stated its unwillingness 
to accept such suggestions each time they have been made and 
has pointed out in detail the considerations which caused its 
decision. The views of the United States Government have not 
changed, and it is not prepared to consent to the remission of 
any part of the debt of Great Britain to the United States. Any 
ents the British Government may make with regard to 
the debt owed to it by France or by other allied governments 
should be made in the light of the position now and heretofore 
taken by the United States, and the United States in making any 
arrangements with other allied governments regarding their in- 
debtedness to the United States (and none are now contemplated 
beyond the funding of the indebtedness and the postponement 
of payment of interest) will do so with the understanding that 
any such arrangement would not affect the payment in due course 
of the debt owed the United States by Great Britain. It is felt 
that the funding of these demand obligations of the British Gov- 
ernment will do more to strengthen the friendly relations be- 
tween America and Great Britain than would any other course of 
dealing with the same. f 
The United States Government entirely agrees with the British 
Government that the fixing of Germany's reparation obligation 
is a cardinal necessity for the renewal of the economic life of 
Europe and would prove to be most helpful in the interests of 
peace throughout the world; however, it fails to perceive the 
logic in a suggestion in effect either that the United States shall 
pay part of Germany’s reparation obligation or that it shall 
make a gratuity to the allied governments to induce them to fix 
such obligation at an amount within Germany's capacity to pay. 
This Government has endeavored heretofore in a most friendly 
spirit to make it clear that it can not consent to connect the 
reparation question with that of intergovernmental indebtedness. 


Thus in the latter part of 1920 the position of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was made plain to its principal 
debtor, and then there arose negotiations with various coun- 
tries looking to a refunding of the obligations. It was 
assumed, of course, that it might be onerous upon some of 
these nations to compel them at once to pay principal and 
interest, and so it was that the Congress of the United 
States created the Debt Funding Commission in 1922, with 
authority to undertake the refunding of these obligations, 
which were in the form of promissory notes, with 5 per cent 
per annum interest, and were in the Treasury of the United 
States. 

The Debt Funding Commission was created in 1922. 
Subsequently, when negotiations began with Great Britain, 
it was found that the terms for refunding fixed by the 
original act were such that they could not in reality be 
consummated by the negotiators at that time; and so it 
was in 1923 that we amended the Debt Funding Commis- 
sion Act, and the Debt Funding Commission was author- 
ized to deal with Great Britain at that time. Subsequently, 
after protracted negotiations, an agreement was made with 
Great Britain, and that agreement was duly executed by the 
parties and approved by the parliaments of both countries. 

Thereafter, having begun the work of refunding, it pro- 
ceeded with a fair degree of rapidity with our other debtors. 

In the meantime, however, the treaty of Versailles had 
been ratified, and the great central empires had been dis- 
membered. It isa glorious page in the history of our coun- 
try that when the victors sat about the peace table and were 
dismembering the enemy nations our country asked neither 
reward nor spoil nor booty; and in some part, at least, the 
ideals with which we entered the war were carried out in the 
making of the peace. Not so with other nations. There 


they sat, carving this and carving that; there they sat, tak- 
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ing this and taking that, until they had taken practically 
everything of value that could be taken of the central 
powers save their mere miserable national existence. 

When they had concluded taking everything they could, 
taking new peoples to the numbers of millions, and square 
miles of territory of equal numbers of millions, when they 
had succeeded in doing that, Uncle Sam took nothing, 
neither money, reward, spoil, nor booty, and I can not resist 
a bit of indignation with this intelligentsia and these intel- 
lectuals, with these members of the American foreign legion, 
who talk of a common enterprise, a common enterprise in 
which we engaged, and who demand now not only that we 
continue a part of the common enterprise but that we pay 
the whole price of it, and our associates in the war retain 
all the spoil and all the booty of war. 8 

Britain took more than a million square miles of territory 
under the treaty of Versailles. Britain tock, under the 
treaty of Versailles, hundreds upon hundreds of thousands of 
human beings: France took hundreds of thousands of 
square miles of territory of the vanquished nations, and 
Alsace and Lorraine. 

Do we not recall Italy, and the Italia irredenta section 
Italy desired? ‘They took what they desired, and all along 
the line territory and peoples were bandied about and were 
taken by our associates in war; yet some Americans have the 
sublimated cheek to talk to us about a common enterprise, 
for which we should give not only our men and all our 
money, the money they borrowed, and which we said our 
peoplé would receive back, not only that we should pay it in 
our taxes but that they should have our money and our men, 
and that they should have all the booty of war as well; and 
they look upon all the rest of us who do not approve a stand 
of that sort as demagogues. 

What a strange thing that epithet has become so common 
in this land. If any man dares to stand here, if he dares 
to go into any part of the press, preaching a doctrine which 
he thinks is for the benefit of his own people, and dares to 
stand stalwart and foursquare in behalf of America, by that 
very token he is a demagogue; and the only statesmen 
there are, the only real statesmen left in this country, ac- 
cording to some, are those complaisant with J. P. Morgan & 
Co. and the other international bankers, and who can reach 
across the water with their voices because of their great 
sympathy for countries over there and against their own. 

Oh, I wish that America would raise a little crop of dema- 
gogues such as these people denounce. We need them in 
this country now; we have needed them in the past; and I 
am hoping, with the changes which may occur within a 
brief period, that we will haye those in control who look 
upon one thing, and one alone, first—the great American 
people and the United States of America. 

Passing that, however, for that is by way of diversion 
only, we come to the settlement which was effected with 
Great Britain. It was effected after long negotiations and 
very elaborate preparation. That settlement was the basis 
for settlements made with other countries. 

I recall, when we made the settlement with Great Britain, 
the spiritual enthusiasm with which the President of the 
United States appeared before this body, and I recall to the 
Senate now some of the words of the message he then gave 
to us. He spoke thus enthusiastically in describing the 
settlement with Britain: 


It means vastly more than the mere funding and the ultimate 
discharge of the largest international loan ever contracted. 


This was our President’s language then: 


It is a recommitment of the English-speaking world to the 
validity of contract. 


Glorious words are these. It was “a recommitment of 
the English-speaking world to the validity of contract.” 

Oh, when we think of what has transpired in the last few 
months, perhaps we better erase those words or just sadly 
pronounce them. Said the President: 

But here is kept faith—willingly kept, let it be recorded—and 
a covenant of peace no less effective than it would be if joint 
British and American opposition to war were expressly agreed 
upon. It is a covenant of peace and a recuperation of respect and 
cooperation. 


1933 


Beautiful language, soft and sweet, glorious it is that it 
could be thus delivered on an occasion of that sort. But 
think of our debt settlement now as painted by our interna- 
tional press, and our intelligentsia, and read these words 
again in the light of passing events. 

It is a covenant of peace and a recuperation of respect and co- 


operation. It is a new element of financial and economic stabili- 
zation, 


Oh, how often we hear now about stabilization. We must 
forgive these debts, forgive them, because if we do not, we 
upset European currencies and destroy stabilization abroad. 
Settlements we made as elements of “financial and eco- 
nomic stabilization, when the world is sadly needing a re- 
minder of the ways of peace.” 

A very singular incident occurred in 1925, after we had 
made our settlement with Great Britain, and when we were 
endeavoring to effect settlements with other debtor nations. 
It is a remarkable thing that then it occurred, because it may 
point the way for a measure of relief in the days to come 
regarding those debtors who are recalcitrant or who default. 
I read a quotation from the book containing the reports of 
the War Debt Commission: 

Early in 1925, after much consideration, it was decided that it 
was contrary to the best interests of the United States to permit 
foreign governments which refused to adjust or make a reason- 
able effort to adjust their debts to the United States to finance 
any portion of their requirements in this country. States, munic- 
ipalities, and private enterprises within the country concerned 
were included in the prohibition. Bankers consulting the State 


Department were notified that the Government objected to such 
financing. While the United States was loath to exert pressure 
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by this means on any foreign government to settle its indebted- 
ness, and while this country has every desire to see its surplus 
resources at work in the economic reconstruction and develop- 
ment of countries abroad, national interest demands that our 
resources be not permitted to fiow into countries which do not 
honor their obligations to the United States and through the 
United States to its citizens. 

Before this session of Congress shall have closed I shall 
ask that that very premise be enacted into law by the 
Congress of the United States and that we declare here by 
our policy that the “national interest demands that our 
resources be not permitted to flow into countries which do 
not honor their obligations to the United States and, 
through the United States, to its citizens.” 

Those who were here at that time will recall the flurry 
that was caused subsequently by that inhibition, prohibition, 
or interdiction, as one may wish to call it, placed upon for- 
eign loans in this country of those who would not refund 
their debts, and it was effective. And thereafter the refund- 
ing arrangements were made with nearly all of the debtors 
who had received funds from us during the war and after 
the armistice. 

I have before me a table of the debts which accumulated 
and the agreements made, a table prepared with meticulous 
care by the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe tt], 
whose correctness and accuracy have been attested more 
than once. This table of our war debts I ask leave at this 
point to submit as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Data respecting European. war debts due the United States at respective dates of settlements 


Dates of debt 
settlements 


1 $34, 631.000. 00 $34. 631, 000. 00 $24, 614, 835. 00 1 
2 258, 680, 500. 00 483, 426, 000. 00 | 727. 830, 500. 00 2 
3 123, 854,000.00 | 12. 854. 000.00 312, 811, 433. 88 3 
4 | Estonia 14, 143, 000.00 14, , 43, 000. 00 | 37, 707, 645. 76 4 
ID) | OUI Se eS ̃ (. A 9, 190, 000. 00 9, 190, 000, 00 21, 695, 055. 00 5 
L 1. 653, 325, 913.05 4, 230, 777, 009. 00 6, S47, 674, 104. 07 8 
Henn ee a 599, 500, 469.82 | 4, 715, 310, 000. 00 7, 105, 965, 000. 00 7 
8) res eee 19, 660, 000. 00 1 19, 660, 000. 00 ? 20, 330, 000. 00 8 
9 1, 984, 000. 00 1, 984, 000.00 | 4, 754, 431. 42 9 
601, 381, 974. 64 2, 150. 150,000.00 | 2. 407. 677, 500. 00 10 
5, 893, 000. 00 5, 893, 000. 00 15, 790, 523. 13 11 
6, 216, 000. 00 6. 216. 000. 00 15, 059, 541. 57 12 
182, 324, 000. 00 182, 324, 000. 00 481, 674, 781. 29 13 
$45, 000. 00. 46, 945, 000.09 | 122, 508, 14 
—: — ̃ ——̃ ee ARES 52, 289, 128. 00 66, 164. 000 00 | 95, 177, 635. 09 15 
oe PE SE el FR SES es 8, 280, 644, 017.49 | 3, 810, 017, 982. 51 Ser Epeei 
10 11 12 13 
Excess in interest 
Cost to United Total ‘yments a by United 
interest which | Average rate of interest paid by States, in inter- on debts to above all 
annuities United States to carry these id, to United States payments re- 
would pay on debts since dates of settle- debts from dates] since dates of | ceived since 
respective ments of settlements| settlements to 
debts to July 1, 1832 July 1, 1932 
Per cent 
1 1. 30 545.00 $862, 668. 00 $4, 782, 877.00 | 1 
2 2.14 567, CO 31, 607, 224. 00 108, 731, 333.00 2 
3 3.41 106. 00 18, 000, 000. 00 17, 958, 103.00 3 
4 3.70 On 312.000, 000, 000 of United 948.00 1, 248, 431. 00 4, 402, 517.00 4 
§ 3.70 State bonds 723. 00 2. 654, 685, 00 1, 018, 038.00 | 5 
6 2.16 | 000.00 200, 386, 687. 00 1, 027, 872,313.00 | 6 
7 3. 69 arpin the interest rate since 000. 00 1, 355, 848, 000. 00 528, 200. 000.00 | 7 
8 1.50 1923 has approximately aver - 925. 00 260, 000. 00 3, 536, 925.00 | 8 
9 3.70 Seed AE pe otup to July l, 208. 00 468, 465. 00 324,741.00 | 9 
1.13 1931, is estimated to be 4 000, 00 39, 820, 716. 00 884. 614, 284. 00 10 
3.71 cent for the year ending 142: 00 507, 890. 00 1, 848, 243. 00 11 
3. 67 369.00 1, 128, 579. 00 944, 790.00 | 12 
3.37 070. 00 20, 603, 097. 00 62, 253, 973. 00 | 13 
3.42 133.00 2, 704, 451. 00 10, 923, 682.00 | 14 
1.39 828, 00 1, 232, 112. 00 17, 974, 716. 00 | 15 
1, 677, 333, 024. 00 2, 365, 449, 538. 00 


cha suit S tite interest. 


. However, the annuity is calculated for a 62-year 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I do not, of course, de- 
sire to read the details of that table, but I do desire to 
demonstrate from it, as has been demonstrated upon this 
floor by the Senator from Nebraska, that these countries 
which are crying now, and all these Americans who are 
barking at our heels for cancellation or revision, all of 
them, little understand what these debt settlements have 
done, and just what they mean. 

The demonstration, in the table which I have just asked 
to have inserted in the Recorp, is ample and unquestioned 
that these debt settlements canceled the principal of the 
obligations. So cancellation in a double sense becomes a 
misnomer in the discussion now before the American people. 
Cancellation, first, already has occurred by the refunding 
of the debts; but, beyond that, and more important, too, 
there is no such thing as cancellation of these foreign debts. 
The only question is, Who pays? This is the only question. 
Shall Europe pay her just obligations, or shall Americans 
pay Europe's just obligations to America? That is the 
only question that is involved in the controversy to-day, and 
that question there ought to be no difficulty in any American 
answering, and answering without delay. 

I call attention to this table, and I refer to only three 
of our principal debtors, that you may understand just ex- 
actly what the table demonstrates. If you take the entire 
amount Britain is to pay under the settlement, and com- 
pute how much it means in percentage upon the debt obli- 
gation, you will find that Great Britain pays upon her debt 
to this country for 62 years 3.7 per cent annually. Keep 
that in mind: Britain pays under the debt settlement—and 
that was supposed to be the most onerous of the settle- 
ments 3.7 per cent annually for 62 years—and at the end of 
62 years she will owe not a dime to the United States of 
America, and the principal will have been eliminated. Just 
bear that in mind in considering these settlements. 

Next, if France pays during the 62 years 2.17 per cent 
interest annually upon the debt she owes the United States, 
at the end of 62 years, under the refunding agreement. 
France will be relieved of every penny of the principal of 
the indebtedness. 

We have, therefore, the American people paying four and 
a fraction per cent upon their debts, with the principal 
always confronting them, which must be paid by the Ameri- 
can people, and we have Britain paying 3.7 per cent upon 
the face of her obligation for 62 years, and never a dime 
thereafter, and France paying 2.17 per cent annually, and 
neither in reality paying any part of the principal in- 
debtedness. 

Italy pays 1.13 per cent on her debt each year of 62 
years—1.13 per cent. Why does anyone suppose then that 
it is just the farmer out in Nebraska and Iowa and North 
Dakota and South Dakota shall pay 4 per cent and more 
upon the obligations of Uncle Sam? Italy pays upon her 
obligation 1.13 per cent for 62 years and then her prin- 
cipal is all paid, every penny of it. Yet, here are our peo- 
ple confronting the payment of the principal and confront- 
ing the payment of the interest at between 4 and 5 per cent 
as the rate, and they must pay both principal and interest. 

These are the settlements that were made by the refund- 
ing agreement. Generous? Ah, yes; generous were they, 
generous to a fault was the United States of America in 
making these settlements. Who can complain if out of 
the enormous sum that the people of the United States thus 
pay, if out of that sum the miserably small percentages for 
62 years shall be paid by our main debtors? 

If the justice or the generosity of these settlements be 
questioned, look at the figures and look at the table. If it 


be asserted that our country has been parsimonious in any 
respect, recall what exists in this country to-day and just 
what must be paid by your own people in the days to come. 
Talk of distress abroad and that only to be thought of in 
connection with the debt settlement? What has become 
of the old thought that existed in this country when we 
believed we were one for all and all for one, and when our 
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affections were turned to our own? Talk of misery and un- 
employment abroad! There is more unemployment in the 
United States of America to-day, more in the aggregate, 
than there is to-day in Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Germany—more unemployment to-day. 

Unemployment after all is the barometer of the pros- 
perity of the country from the standpoint of men like myself 
who think in terms of human beings. No longer is the Wall 
Street ticker the barometer of prosperity. No longer is it to 
determine the prosperity of America. That theory has long 
ago been discarded. Those gentlemen of Wall Street have 
been shown to be dealing only with financial rackets by 
which they take money from an unsuspecting public. No 
longer do we by such means foretell prosperity and what may 
happen financially. To-day the barometer of prosperity in 
this country is the number of unemployed. The number of 
our unemployed exceeds that of any four nations abroad. 
Talk of the deficits in those countries that owe us. Ours is 
the greatest in all the world. None equals it, none of any 
nation on the face of the earth, and yet this press, in its 
inferiority complex and in its toadyism, in its desire to earn 
a little favor from people abroad, keeps hammering into the 
American people the idea that You must suffer, suffer in 
silence; you must suffer your destitution and your want and 
your hunger, but we demand that you devote your energies 
to the aid of people beyond the sea, and there let your 
charity be felt and there let the benefits of your legislation 
enable them to go forward.” What a doctrine it is to 
preach in these times, with the knowledge on our part of 
what is happening all over this land. 

Ah, take care! Beware! Ye gentlemen of finance and ye 
who govern this great country, take care, beware! I am no 
alarmist. I am a pure optimist and I have an abiding con- 
fidence in the good sense and in the wisdom of our Ameri- 
can people; but take care, beware, ye gentlemen who repre- 
sent high finance and ye who represent the idea of cancella- 
tion, remission, modification of debts to foreign countries, ye 
who favor a moratorium! Take care! Beware! We have 
ominous signs in this land to-day. I was greatly interested 
in hearing a distinguished Senator from the State of Wash- 
ington stand upon this floor and in his first modest effort 
ask a moratorium upon interest payments and upon con- 
tractual obligations. 

Take care! Beware! Ye representatives of great indus- 
try and those who speak for them—beware! In some parts 
of the Nation to-day are people talking moratoria for them- 
selves. We did not know what the word was a few years ago. 
We thought it had something to do with a crypt or a 
funeral, but now every man and every woman in the land 
understands and understands fully. 

I do not blame the farmer of the Middle West; I do not 
blame the worker who is without a job without his fault— 
I do not blame him, with his back bent by burdens he can 
scarcely hold up; I do not blame him when he cries aloud 
against a government that would give a moratorium to 
Europe and put Europe’s debt upon his back. He is entitled 
to cry out, and he is crying out to-day all over this land. 

Moratorium? Give some more moratoria, our interna- 
tional bankers demand; have some more delays in the pay- 
ment of debts. What difference does it make? Just this 
overburdened people all around throughout our land are 
the ones who have to pay. Who are they to take up our time 
or to tell those in the halls of legislation or in the national 
administration what should be done? They have no rib- 
bons to give, no decorations to bestow, no songs of victory 
to sing because of any wars that have been won. They are 
just ordinary, common, everyday Americans, and they must 
be made to pay the burden when you relieve your European 
debtors of any of the amount that is due from them 
unto us. 

Mr. President, I called attention a moment ago to the 
dictum of our Government concerning these nations which! 
would not adjust. There is no reason why we should not do; 
exactly the same thing here. Indeed, it happens that last 
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year a distinguished Member of this body received a letter 
from a very well known American abroad. The American 
said he was sick and tired of hearing about the debts, and 
the fact that they would not be paid and the like. He 
thought there might be a mode of stopping that sort of thing 
by a law denying any country that defaulted or any country 
that would not adjust its indebtedness the right to float 
bonds in America. The letter was handed to me, and I in- 
troduced a bill which is pending here now. I am going to 
call it up by-and-by to see whether we can not at least 
express ourselves upon the proposition. 

I know what a terrible thing it is to talk as I have been 
talking to-day, and as I shall continue to talk. I know 
that it is demagogic—just think of it! It is demagogic. It 
does not appeal to the press to which I have been referring 
that represents the foreign legion of America. Were I to 
talk the language that is used by Mr. Chamberlain in London 
or Mr. Herriot in Paris, I would be a great statesman, a 
marvelous man, who was speaking indeed words of wisdom 
for the world; and so, understanding exactly what is in 
store for me in this press, I proceed to talk just exactly as 
I please, as I have always done. 

Not only did President Wilson’s administration announce 
our national policy on the foreign debts. We have had that 
policy enunciated continuously since. In 1926 and 1927 
several well-intentioned gentlemen addressed letters to the 
President of the United States, suggesting the cancellation 
of war debts or the remission of some things in respect to 
them. The letters that were sent in reply by Secretary 
Mellon, I think, deserve a high place in our literature—and 
this comes from me with full and generous praise, because 
sometimes I have indulged perhaps in criticism of the 
former Secretary of the Treasury. But he answered in 1926 
those letters in a fashion that left no room for doubt, and 
that enables us to follow, as we followed from the beginning, 
the policy of the United States of America up to a recent 
year or two. In 1926, answering the first of these com- 
munications from a gentleman named Peabody, Mr. Mellon 
said: 

Let us see what relation the burden of our debt settlements 
bears to our loans after the armistice. In this way we can deter- 
mine accurately our real contribution in money to the joint cause 
of the war. In the case of England postarmistice advances with 
interest amounted to $660,000,000, and the present value of the en- 
tire debt settlement is $3,297,000,000. It must be remembered that 
England borrowed a large proportion of its debts to us for purely 
commercial as distin; ed from war purposes—to meet its com- 
mercial obligations maturing in America, to furnish India with 
silver, to buy food to be resold to its civilian population, and to 
maintain exchange. Our loans to England were not so much to 
provide war supplies as to furnish sterling for home and foreign 
needs and to save England from borrowing from its own people. 

France's after-the-war indebtedness with interest amounts to 
$1,655,000,000. The settlement negotiated by Ambassador Berenger 
with the American Debt Commission has a present value 
of $1,681,000,000. 

Belgium's postarmistice borrowings with interest were $258,000,- 
000, and the present value of the settlement is $192,000,000. 

With Italy the situation is similar. Its postarmistice indebted- 
ness with interest is $800,000,000, and the present value of its debt 
settlement is $426,000,000. It is the same as Serbia. In 
view of these facts, in what respect do you still believe America 
has been unfair to its allies? 


Then he added this significant sentence: 


If these foreign debts are canceled, the United States is not 
released from its obligations to pay the very bonds which were 
sold to our citizens to make the advances to foreign governments. 
We must collect through taxation from our people if our debtors 
do not pay to us what they can. 


That is exactly this situation. I dared to utter such a 
statement recently, and one would have thought from the 
bitter resentment and anger and denunciation of one of these 
internationalist papers that I had uttered something that 
was so far-fetched and so ignoble as to justify its frenzy of 
abuse. However, it was Mr. Mellon’s idea; it was the idea, 
indeed, of President Wilson; it has been the idea that has 
extended throughout all the years that we have been dealing 
with these debts until the last year or two. 

Again, the following year, certain gentlemen of Princeton 
University addressed another letter, and Mr. Mellon replied. 
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I read a part of Mr. Mellon’s reply because it answers con- 
clusively much that is now being said: 

The record indicates beyond dispute that these were loans and 
not contributions, and, though not in form, in actual effect loans 
from individual American citizens rather than contributions from 
the Treasury of the United States. 

That is Mr. Andrew W. Mellon writing in 1927. He wrote 
what was eternally true then concerning these debts. It is 
eternally true to-day, and to-day, just as then, the record 
shows that “these were loans and not contributions, and, 
though not in form, in actual effect loans from individual 
American citizens rather than contributions from the Treas- 
ury of the United States.” If these in effect are loans from 
individual American citizens,” what right have we to burden 
them with additional sums in taxation and relieve the foreign 
debtors of those sums? 

I spoke a while ago about the moratorium and the possi- 
bilities that might come in this country in the situation that 
has developed here. Why should there not be an outcry 
from Americans if these are loans of American citizens; 
and if we are going to put upon their back the payment of 
the very loans they made of their money which they took 
out of their pockets they are justified in their indignation. 
And that is exactly what is contemplated by the interna- 
tional press and the internationalists of this country. How 
can we blame the farmer, how can we blame the man 
without work, if he cries out against a policy of that sort? 

Oh,“ it may be said, there stands the barrier of the 
Constitution; the sanctity of contract is protected by every 
law in every State in the United States.” It may be said 
to me that with that barrier no man can demand a mora- 
torium for himself upon his private debt, and legalistically, 
of course, that is true; but when the farmer sees us putting 
upon his back an additional debt that is not his, when he 
sees his Government yielding to the pressure from abroad 
and granting a moratorium upon debts that the Europeans 
justly owe some day in some way, this farmer of ours, this 
workman of ours, will find a mode by which he can jump the 
hurdles of the Constitution or, if necessary, by which he 
may break them down and obtain from his Government 
exactly the same privileges that his Government has given 
the nations across the sea. Beware, take care, ye interna- 
tional press and ye gentlemen who preach that Americans 
have no rights and that only Europeans shall be consid- 
ered in a moratorium or in a debt controversy such as now 
confronts us. 

Mr. Mellon proceeded: 

The act providing for these loans authorized the United States 
Government to sell Liberty bonds to its own people and to in- 
vest the proceeds of the sale in the bonds of these foreign govern- 
ments, the latter bonds to bear the same interest as the Liberty 
bonds sold and to have the same maturities. What we allowed 
our associates to do, in effect, was to borrow money in our in- 
vestment market, but, since their credit was not as good as ours, 
to borrow on the credit of the United States rather than on their 
own. Looking at the substance rather than the form of the 
transaction, the situation was no different than if they had ac- 
tually sold their own bonds in the American market and our 
Government had indorsed them. Had this course been followed 
would anyone contend that the sums advanced were intended as 
contributions to a joint enterprise rather than loans expected to 
be repaid? 

Joint enterprise!“ We used to hear much of that; in- 
deed, in 1922, before we had made our settlement with Great 
Britain, the master of all, Mr. J. P. Morgan, in an interview 
in the New York Times, said that this was a “ joint enter- 
prise ” in reality and that our contribution of money would 
be just exactly like a contribution of men. There were not 
any of the fine-spun arguments that we hear now about bal- 
ance of trade and about stabilizing exchanges and about 
the prosperity of the people who could buy more if we per- 
mitted them to have more money. There was not any of 
that then. Then it was a “joint enterprise,” as Mr. Mor- 
gan said, a joint enterprise in which our money represented 
simply a contribution like the men who had gone abroad 
“a joint enterprise.” We have forgotten that now in the 
arguments that have been presented during the last couple 
of years. Our internationalists have shifted their ground 
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entirely, and they preach another doctrine absolutely dif- 
ferent from that which they preached for a number of 
years. 


I recognize— 
Says Mr. Mellon in the letter to which I refer— 


that there is merit in the contention that the associated govern- 
ments might well have joined in pooling their resources in a com- 
mon cause and that even now an argument can be made in favor 
of writing off debts incurred after our entry into the war to the 
extent that they were incurred for contributions to a common 
cause, but, and this is an all-important reservation, there is merit 
in such an argument only if the proposed adjustment is to be a 
mutual one and is to be applied to all on a strictly equal basis. 


None of these internationalists has suggested that Britain 
should take its millions of square miles of territory she re- 
ceived under the Versailles treaty, that France should take 
the booty which she obtained, or that Itazy should take the 
spoil she received and that they should put them in a com- 
mon pot, and then, either by returning them to the van- 
quished countries in that war or in some other fashion, 
make an equal division. None of these internationalists 
make any suggestion such as that. All the pooling is to be 
done by America, and, particularly, not only is all the pool- 
ing to be done by America but all the paying is to be done 
by America. 

Then Mr. Mellon proceeds to show that there is another 
aspect, too, that the gentlemen who are internationalists 
have forgotten— 


Early in the war, in order to minimize the dislocation of ex- 
es and for sound economic reasons, the general principle was 
established that goods and services purchased by one ally in the 
country of another ally should be financed by the latter. That is 
to say, that if France purchased supplies and services in England, 
the British Government would furnish the pounds with which to 
buy them, and, vice versa, when Great Britain bought goods and 
services in France the French Government would undertake to 
furnish the francs. As to whether in the latter case the francs 
were furnished on credit or for cash I do not know, but in the 
former case the pounds were furnished on credit. When we came 
into the war we readily agreed to apply this sound principle to our 
transactions with our associates. That is to say, we agreed to fur- 
nish them the dollars with which all their purchases in the United 
States should be consummated, and, what is more, we agreed to 
lend them those dollars. This was the origin of these debts. But 
here is the fact that is not mentioned and which you gentlemen 
have apparently overlooked. We purchased supplies and services 
from France and the British Empire by hundreds of millions. 
They are to be paid for in francs and in pounds, We did not get 
those francs and pounds on credit; we paid cash for them except 
possibly in a few comparatively minor instances, In other words, 
we paid cash for the goods and services necessary to enable us to 
make our joint contribution to the common cause. Our associates 
got the goods and services purchased in this country necessary to 
enable them to make that part of their joint contribution on 
credit. Here is the fundamental reason which explains why we 
entered the war with everyone owing us and our owing no one. 
We are now urged to cancel these debts because it is alleged that 
they were incurred in the common cause, but neither abroad nor 
in this country has it been suggested that if that is to be done 
we are to be reimbursed the dollars actually expended by us in 
France and Great Britain so that the goods and services they sold 
us might constitute their contribution to the common cause. 


And he was entirely right, of course. We paid cash. 
They forget that. Our money they took and our money 
they received during the war, but they forget that, and 
when they talk of “the common cause” and “ contribution 
to the common cause” they mean that we contribute every- 
thing and they contribute nothing. 


In this connection one other fact may be called to your atten- 
tion. Among the purposes for which we made dollar advances 
was that of maintaining the franc and the pound at somewhere 
near their normal values. In other words, we loaned our asso- 
ciates the dollars with which to purchase bills on London and 
Paris and so permit them to peg the exchanges. When we were 
obliged to purchase francs and sterling for our own use in the 
Paris and London markets we did so at the artificial prices main- 
tained by the use of the very funds we had loaned. 


Here was a complete answer to the communications that 
had been received at that time urging cancellation. 

Passing now the debt settlements, I have read these com- 
munications, I have gone back into the history of the debt 
very sketchily and inadequately that there might be some- 
thing of a picture in the minds of Senators of all that had 
transpired during the years of the war and just subsequent 
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thereto. My design was first to present a background, and 
having presented that background of this controversy then 
to come to the events of 1931 and 1932, and in order that we 
may understand exactly what those events portend and ap- 
ply them rationally to what may be said in regard to them, 
let me recapitulate, if I may, hastily some of the back- 
ground I have been endeavoring to present. 

First. That the Allies were substantially at the end of 
their financial resources and indeed were fighting with 
their backs to the wall, and with a depleted manpower, when 
the United States came into the war, and that it was abso- 
lutely essential that financial relief be immediately forth- 
coming. 

Second. That loans were agreed to be made by the United 
States upon the terms and conditions under which the 
money might be obtained from the American people. 

Third. That from the American people themselves the 
money was obtained by the sale of bonds and in sums 
greater than ever before had been obtained from any people, 
and these staggering sums were obtained upon the express 
declaration by the Government that they were to be repaid 
with interest, which would cover the rate fixed in the bonds 
together with incidental expenses. 

Fourth. That the money obtained from the sale of the 
bonds to the American people was loaned at once to our 
associates in the war and our associates gratefully executed 
their promissory notes for the sums together with 5 per 
cent interest per annum. 

Fifth. That not only were the loans made in far greater 
amounts during the war than the world had ever known, 
but, at the earnest prayer of the nations of Europe, sums 
aggregating more than $3,000,000,000 were thereafter loaned 
to them for relief and rehabilitation upon the like terms 
and conditions as the pre-armistice loans. 

Sixth. When the money was received by European nations 
from the United States there was complete and full ac- 
quiescence in the terms and conditions of the loans and 
neither objection nor protest yoiced. A deep and an abiding 
sense of gratitude alone was expressed. 

Seventh. Refunding operations of the vast debts were un- 
dertaken and consummated. The settlements thus made 
have compelled payment by the people of the United States 
in excess—and this is the accurate computation—in excess 
of the payments made by the debtors up to July 1, 1932, of 
more than $2,000,000,000; and this sum will be ever increas- 
ing until full liquidation. 

That, I should like to impress upon those who listen to me 
here—that we are paying to-day, in interest payments and 
upon these bonds, an excessive sum over the settlements 
up to July 1, 1932, amounting to more than $2,000,000,000, 
and it will continue to go up until the end of the period. 

Eighth. The settlements extend over a period of 62 years, 
and by mathematical computation the payment during that 
period annually by Great Britain of 3.7 per cent per annum, 
by France of 2.17 per cent per annum, and by Italy of 1.13 
per cent per annum will relieve these three great nations 
of the payment of any principal at all. 

Ninth. As declared in letters issued by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the Government, the money was borrowed 
in reality from the American people, and the American 
people must in taxes pay every dollar which has been re- 
mitted in the settlements. 

Tenth. A definite governmental policy through three ad- 
ministrations has prevailed and has been firmly followed. 
This policy was that the debts due from European nations 
to the United States were individual transactions between 
each debtor and the creditor, and unrelated to interallied 
debts and in no manner connected with reparations pro- 
vided for by the treaty of Versailles. 

We come now to the critical period of our discussion. 

I have no desire, Mr. President, to indulge in animad- 
versions upon either the outgoing administration or any 
foreign nations at all. My purpose is more to state the 
facts as they have occurred, and then, if I can, to portray 
the relationship of those facts to the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people. 
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It is unnecessary for us to indulge in the harshness or 
in the diatribes of this press that represents international 
bankers and constitutes the great American foreign legion. 
It is unnecessary for us to do more than point the facts 
of what has occurred and what may occur. ; 

We had, in 1931, a moratorium. The moratorium is now 
the excuse—I speak by the book and by the quotations from 
practically all of the responsible statesmen of Europe—the 
moratorium is now the excuse for the situation in which we 
find ourselves and is utilized by the very people to whom it 
was extended as a means for crawling out of the bargains 
that they made years ago, when they agreed to pay but 
little of the debt that they owed to the United States of 
America. Not only is it used as the excuse of those who 
would fail to pay their obligations to our country, but, 
more than that, it is used by our brethren here in this 
country, with their internationalist sympathies, in berating 
us and saying that we created a moral obligation by the 
moratorium that was passed in 1931. Not so. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is due to the fact that 
the suggestion of a moratorium came from this side rather 
than from the other side. 

Mr. JOHNSON. To be sure, yes; but I want to show, too, 
that it was the wisdom of Congress that wrote into the law 
finally that which would preclude the right to yield to any 
such argument at all. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Neville Chamberlain on the one 
hand and Mr. Herriot upon the other; notwithstanding Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, who, within a week after the mora- 
torium was declared in this country, in speaking to his 
constituents at Seaham, said in substance the morato- 
rium is the end of the foreign debts—notwithstanding all 
these gentlemen indulged in remarks of this sort, they had 
no right to, and the most rudimentary knowledge of our 
Government should have restrained them. When Mr, 
Herriot says that he is entitled to speak in this fashion be- 
cause of the actions of our President, and when the inter- 
nationalist press says that there is a moral obligation upon 
us because of the moratorium and the activity of our Presi- 
dent in 1931, I reply, no man should mistake just what was 
done by the Congress of the United States at that time. 
There was only one power under our Government that had 
the right to deal with a subject of that sort, and that power 
was the Congress of the United States—Congress, and Con- 
gress alone. 

When the moratorium was presented to us in 1931, and 
when the Secretary of the Treasury went abroad showing 
68 telegrams of acquiescence from this body, and several 
hundred telegrams of some other sort from some other body 
or some other people—when he was boasting of the tele- 
graphic response that he had from the Congress; he had 
the right to boast of the ease of the administration’s con- 
quest. I resented it then, and I resent it still, Nevertheless, 
when the Congress came to pass upon the joint resolution, 
the Congress wrote into the joint resolution exactly the 
policy of the United States of America. No foreign nation 
could misread it; no President of the United States—I will 
not except anyone—could fail to understand it; and that 
provision written into the moratorium law was this: 

It is hereby expressly declared to be against the policy of Con- 
gress that any of the indebtedness of foreign countries to the 
United States should be in any manner canceled or reduced: 
and nothing in this joint. resolution shall be construed as indi- 


cating a contrary policy or as implying that favorable considera- 
iia be given at any time to a change in the policy hereby 
d $ 


Here were notice and warning, not alone to our own peo- 
ple, but notice and warning to all the world. There was the 
declared policy of our Government, declared by the only 
body that had the right or the power to declare a policy. I 
do not care whether these newspapers that represent foreign 
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care whether what he said was of one kind, or what he said 
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was of another. Here, thank God, yet rests the power to 
deal with subjects of this sort; and here, in this Congress, 
Congress dealt with the subject, and made the solemn dec- 
laration of the policy of the United States of America. I 
resent the idea that is expressed by some individuals and 
that has been published by some of these internationalist 
papers that we, by an undisclosed conversation, perhaps, 
between the representative of France and our own Presi- 
dent, are morally bound, or bound by implication, to do 
aught in respect to these debt settlements. _ 

So, Mr. President, so far as the moratorium is concerned, 
it affords in reality no excuse. I concede it is the excuse 
that is taken all over Europe for the activities in which 
these people are now engaging. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say at this point that I 
recently received a letter from a very brilliant American 
woman traveling in England. She said that intergovern- 
mental debts were a thing that the American people talk 
about and the English people act about. 

While I am on my feet I should like to say, referring to 
the recent remark of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROB- 
Inson] when he said the suggestion for the moratorium 
came from this side instead of the other side, that he 
meant this side of the Atlantic and not his side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, to be sure. I think the 
Senator from California understood that. 

Mr. GORE. I knew the Senator from California would 
understand that, but I was afraid the country might not. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. REED. While the matter of the suggestion of the 
moratorium is under consideration I do not believe any- 
body could claim that it came from the Democratic side 
of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, certainly not, 

Mr. REED. And I am sure the Senator will do us the 
same fairness by saying that it did not come from the 
Republican side of the Senate. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
President, it came in response to an appeal from President 
von Hindenburg, of Germany—not from either side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. So far as the record dis- 
closes, it was a voluntary suggestion on the part of the 
creditor Government, expressed through the President of 
the United States, that the moratorium be authorized in 
the interest of the debtors. In other words, the head of this 
Nation, presumably speaking for our people, proposed to the 
debtors themselves that the payments be not made as they 
matured; and it is well known that some of the debtors were 
entirely ready to pay. They had on deposit in this country 
the funds with which to meet their obligations. It was not 
unnatural that they should assume from that that the 
policy of the Government of the United States was to extend 
the time of payment, if not to modify the payments; but the 
provisions written into the law to which the Senator from 
California has referred should have clarified any doubt on 
that subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas is entirely right. The request for a moratorium did not 
come from the Congress of the United States. It did not 
emanate from the American people. God knows where it 
came from. I do not know and I do not pretend to know, 
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except that America neither asked it nor desired it. That is 
all. It came from somewhere in the mysterious fashion that 
many things have come to us of late. 

There is one argument that is made that is always quite 
amusing to me. These gentlemen of the international 
banks—these gentlemen of the press, who prate, you know, 
about stability in Europe—tell us of the marvelous “ pros- 
perity ” that will come to us if we only yield these debts and 
do as Europe says. They stand out there like a brilliant 
prestidigitator with the plug hat of finance, and out of that 
plug hat, with a legerdemain that is mystifying to the eye, 
they pick the rabbit of prosperity; and then, not to be out- 
done in the magic of their work, they come forward and they 
pull gold pieces from our ears and prosperity of all kinds 
from every part of our anatomy. These gentlemen, with 
their magic, thus talking of the “prosperity” that is to 
come if we yield our debts to Europe, forget in reality just 
exactly what it is that they ask, or what a comparatively 
insignificant amount are the annual payments to be made 
by Europe when spread over the whole Continent of Europe. 

“ Prosperity will come to us if we forgive the debts.” That 
is the story now with which our people are being beguiled. 
That is the tale that is being told those who are hard pressed 
and heavy laden, that if we forgive these debts Europe at 
once will respond with readier markets and readier coin. 
That is, we put upon the overburdened American people 
more burden, and then Europe will buy more of our goods. 

If it is a fact that releasing governmental debts in Europe 
will enable Europe to buy more of our goods, it is equally a 
fact that more burdens upon the people of America will make 
them less able to manufacture goods to sell. 

Governmental debts have not the effect these particular 
individuals assert. What is referred to is trade between the 
people of the lands themselves. Debts are paid by taxation. 
Higher taxation here, it is asserted, will render us more 
prosperous, and higher taxation all over our land will enable 
us to sell more goods. 

I have little confidence in an argument of that sort, and 
particularly have I little confidence in any suggestion of that 
character when I realize that, spread over the Continent of 
Europe, all the annual installments are of little consequence. 
When we take the percentages which will be required for 
these various countries in their budgets, it is found they 
amount to little. When we compare the military expendi- 
ture with the expenditure in behalf of these debts, it is found 
they amount to less, and when we take the percentage of 
their trade it is found to be exceedingly small. So from any 
standpoint of mathematics it is utterly impossible to say 
that any real prosperity will come to our people by paying 
Europe’s debts and saddling our people with the payment 
of those debts. 

There are other reasons which are given. One very in- 
teresting individual just before December 15 said, What an 
outrage it is to insist upon this payment. See exactly what 
you will do to the English pound and how the exchanges will 
be affected.” 

For a moment I was taken with the idea that the payment 
by Britain of the sum Britain owed on December 15 would 
result in a reduction in the value of the English pound that 
would almost shake the whole British Empire and destroy its 
stability. So recently I looked up the pound quotations just 
before and just after the payment date and I found the 
pound quoted as follows: 


So maintaining its faith was of value to the pound, and 
increased the quotations in the markets of the world. 
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The story of France in reference to these debts is a sad 
tale. It is a tale, indeed, I regret to touch upon, and dis- 
like to discuss, but, nevertheless, it illustrates exactly what 
is endeavored to be done to us in relation to these debts, and 
this story of France contains its lesson, its lesson which we 
in the day to come will have learned, I trust. 

France was settled with, as I have indicated, upon a basis 
by which, when she pays 2 and a fraction per cent per 
annum in 62 years, she will have discharged her entire debt, 
principal and interest. Not only that but France was ac- 
corded by us other considerations, considerations which 
point conclusively to the fact that not only is she able to 
pay but, I am sorry to say, she will not pay, though recog- 
nizing her ability. 

France not only received from us the generous treatment 
to which I have referred but France received from us pay- 
ment for everything that we occupied in France during the 
war, and received good dollars, cash down, for everything we 
bought in France during thet time. 

France defaults. It is a sorry day in international in- 
tegrity and in international obligations. 

France defaults. She does not honor her signature. 
deed, she practically dishonors it. 

International obligations, national good faith; how much 
have we heard of them in the past? How much did we hear 
of them during the war? Oh, the perfervid orations that 
were made when necessity scrapped a treaty in Belgium I 
do not need to recall to those who sit here to-day. Ah, when 
a scrap of paper was made of a treaty then, every one of us, 
every individual in this country, engaged in a patriotic 
duty, as he thought, was denunciatory of the country which 
so far forgot herself, even with dire necessity facing her, as 
not to honor her signature to a treaty with the countries 
adjoining. 

To-day we have here not only a solemn obligation but 4 
solemn treaty, ratified not alone by representatives of coun- 
tries, but ratified by every agency of government that deals 
with that sort of question. To-day we have these solemn 
obligations, these treaties with these countries. I have 
naught to say about what should be done following a default 
or a dishonoring of the signature of any one country. That 
will take care of itself, and the price that will have to be 
paid by the nation which thus dishonors its signature is a 
price heayier than anyone here could put upon that nation. 

We are in an epoch of treaty destruction. We are looking 
across an ocean now which I feel is to be at some time in 
the future the scene of the world’s greatest activity, to super- 
sede in importance the Atlantic Ocean, which now is the 
great connecting water link between hemispheres. I look 
across the ocean and I see a nation scrapping three solemn 
treaties. All of us resent it and all of us detest any nation 
doing that sort of thing. 

We look back 17 years and we see a nation violating its 
plighted troth. To-day we look at that which has been 
pledged with us, signed by the governments of Europe, and 
we find that that signature which we thought of all signatures 
on the face of the earth was the one that could be most relied 
upon for ultimate consummation, is dishonored, and that 
France declines to honor the claim which justly is held by 
this country against her. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, as reflect- 
ing on the ability of the French Government to meet its obli- 
gations on the 15th of December, she has just made a loan 
to Austria of an amount almost equivalent to the payment 
due us, 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is correct. Not only that, but let 
me state the first significant incident. We had in France 
at the end of hostilities some billions of dollars worth of 
material and structures. We sold that material to France 
for $407,000,000, to deal in accurate figures. The Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoot] says it was of the value of $2,000,- 
000,000. Very well. We sold it to France at a great sacri- 
fice, for $407,000,000. > 

Then France undertook to sell a part of that material to 
other nations of Europe, and France did so. France covered 
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into her treasury the amounts for which she thus sold this 
material, and the amount she thus placed in her treasury 
was a very large fraction of the 8400, 000,000 she had agreed 
to give us. But the 8400, 000, 000 claim for material which 
we had sold to France we included in our debt settlement, 
and to-day the $400,000,000 is in that debt settlement re- 
funded in exactly the same fashion as are funded the sums 
that were loaned prior to the armistice and subsequent to 
the armistice. 

The interesting thing about it is this, that France has 
received in money over $70,000,000 more than she has paid 
to us thus far in all her settlements for all her debts. So 
the strange picture is presented to-day of France out of 
the debt settlement having made over $70,000,000, and the 
United States having been paid $70,000,000 less than the 
sum France has received for the material we sold her on 
credit. 

Interesting that is, Mr. President, because there are some 
of these internationalists who are chortling with glee at 
the difficulties in which we find ourselves to-day, and some 
who justify just exactly that sort of thing. 

Nor is that all! France, the other day, contemporane- 
ously, practically, with the default in her obligations to 
the United States of America, loaned Austria $14,000,000. 
France, first, has made $70,000,000 out of our sale to her 
of war material. Secondly, she has declined to pay the 
$19,000,000 due on account of interest on the 15th day of 
December. Thirdly, she just thereafter loaned $14,000,000 
to a bad risk on the Continent of Europe. There is a situa- 
tion which presents itself which beggars description. 

Talk to me about capacity to pay! Is there anybody here 
who has the temerity to assert that it is necessary, in order 
to stabilize France and for France’s prosperity, that we 
forego our debts? I know those here will have no such 
temerity as to assert that in reference to France. But what 
our internationalists say logically applies to France, just as 
it applies to any other nation. Not only did France thus 
make her loan and receive the varioys sums she did receive 
but it is interesting to see in the New York Times of Janu- 
ary 1 the statement that France anticipated in this country, 
at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co., $4,000,000 of her bonds. 

What a rich thing this is! Whence came the moratorium? 
Who can tell? Whence comes the propaganda? Perhaps 
we can guess. Where is it trending? There is no doubt. 
Where would it have landed us if it had not been for the 
foresight of the Congress of the United States by this time 
we can all understand and we all can know. Four million 
dollars of bonds anticipated in December at the office of J. P. 
Morgan & Co.! No wonder Mr. Morgan in 1922 said that 
our debts ought to be canceled. No wonder Mr. Lamont in 
1932 says they represented exploded shot and shell; and no 
wonder that they and all their affiliates are anxious that 
we should revise or modify or appoint a commission to 
debate the thing indefinitely and thus accomplish the 
purpose of our debtors. 

Last week’s additions— 


Said the New York Times of January 1— 


to the December list of bonds called for payment before their 
maturity dates were mainly small lots of foreign and municipal 
bonds, The final total for the month was $21,309,000, compared 
with $29,967,500 for November and $22,164,500 for December, 1931. 

Despite the decline in redemptions last month, as compared 
with the previous December, two of the six classifications under 
which the calls are tabulated showed increases. Retirements of 
bonds of issues having large sinking funds accounted for the 
major part of the redemptions last month. 

Among the few large calls was that of $4,000,000 French Repub- 
lic external 7s, due in 1949, for payment as of December 1 at 105 
at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


I have another United Press dispatch, but I shall not take 
the time to read it, but contemporaneously with Poland’s 
activities or Poland’s lack of activity concerning the obliga- 
tion of December 15 last she transmitted to Dillon, Read 
& Co. in New York City a million dollars and more in pay- 
ment of some particular private obligation. They can all 
do that when they pay to the few, but not to the many in 
the United States of America. 
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Lest I forget it, I want to make certain that it fs under- 
stood that the Senate once passed upon the percentage that 
France received out of the settlement, and solemnly passed 
its resolution, Senate Resolution 102, wherein the very fig- 
ures I read concerning France’s settlement were adopted 
by the Senate and made a part of the official records cf the 
settlement with France. I ask leave to place in the RECORD 
at this point Senate Resolution 102 of the character I have 
indicated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The resolution (S. Res. 102, 71st Cong., Ist sess.) is as 
follows: 

Whereas an indebtedness of the French Republic to the United 
States in respect of the purchase of surplus war supplies in the 
amount of $400,000,000 is due and payable on August 1, 1929; and 

Whereas the payment of such indebtedness is provided for in the 
agreement (known as the Mellon-Berenger agreement) made on 
behalf of the United States by the World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission and approved by the President, providing for the funding 
and payment of the entire indebtedness of the French Republic to 
the United States, which agreement, treating all payments by 
France as applied to interest, is equivalent (1) to the cancellation 
of such indebtedness and the accrued interest thereon as of June 
15, 1925, totaling $4,230,777,000; and in addition (2) to the can- 
cellation of all interest on said indebtedness from and 
after June 15, 1925, except the equivalent of an annual payment 
for 62 years of approximately 2.17 per cent on said $4,230,777,000; 
and 

Whereas such agreement specifically provides that it shall not 
become effective until ratified in France and until approved by the 
Congress; and 

Whereas the ratification in France of such agreement, in accord- 
ance with the terms thereof, is now under consideration: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the passage of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
80) authorizing the postponement of the date of maturity of the 
principal of the indebtedness of the French Republic to the United 
States in respect of the purchase of surplus war supplies, the 
Senate places upon it an interpretation in conformity with the 
terms of the preamble above set forth. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The United Press dispatch concerning 
Poland to which I referred was of December 29, Warsaw: 

Despite its failure to meet the December annuity, the Polish 
Government announced to-day that it is prepared to pay $1,490,000, 
which includes interest and principal, on the installment due 
Dillon, Read & Co. in New York. 


The most brutal thing, in my opinion, that is said by those 
who are in favor of cancellation of these obligations is, 
Take what you can get or you will not get anything at all.” 
Again and again we hear the statement made, “ Take what 
you can get or you will not get anything at all.“ This coun- 
try never yet has been a mere huckstering fishwife dealing 
in that fashion with its just obligations. Take what you 
can get or you will not get anything at all.” Suppose we do 
not get anything. Suppose every nation defaults. America 
holds her head high, her self-respect is untouched; she is 
still America, America believing in American ideals and 
American ideas; and if these nations are not going to pay 
their just obligations, we need not humble ourselves and 
accept whatever they may seek to dole out to us. 

I never should permit, had I the power, that there would 
be any other desire on the part of the Government of the 
United States in respect to these settlements than to express 
ourselves generously, in amity, in friendship and courteously, 
but insisting that the settlements must be upheld. If there 
be circumstances arising which for the moment we can not 
foresee and any debtor desires to present anything to its 
creditor, it has the right to do so, and the courteous creditor 
would receive, of course, anything the debtor may desire to 
present. But in the United States of America now rests the 
determination and it is utterly unnecessary, not only un- 
necessary, but undignified, for the United States of America 
to appoint a commission to deal with a subject that is fore- 
closed and to engage in any of the bargaining and huckster- 
ing that Europe would have us do. 

If reasons can be presented by any European country 
where they can show that there ought to be any alteration 
in any of the contracts that have been executed, let those 
reasons be presented. But I honor the President elect when 
he declines to consent to the appointment of a commission 
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to deal with the subject that we thought was foreclosed, 
although we do not forbid or seek to prevent any represen- 
tation or any appeal that any foreign country may desire 
to make. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator understand that the Presi- 
dent elect is not going to appoint a commission after the 
4th of March? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Ido not know. I have not the slightest 
idea. As I read the correspondence that passed between 
him and the present President, he declined to unite in the 
appointment of a commission upon this subject. 

Mr. REED. Then what the Senator means is that he 
honors the President elect for not being willing to appoint 
a commission before the 4th of March? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; I do not mean anything of the sort. 

Mr. REED. Even if he does appoint one immediately 
after? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; I do not mean anything of the sort. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania knows exactly what I mean. 
I mean that I honor the President elect for not falling for 
the proposal of appointing a commission at the instance 
of the present President to deal with this situation. That 
is what I mean. I speak for no President, like the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. I am no great politician like he is. I 
speak for myself, and for myself alone. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania does not need to misunderstand me in the 
slightest degree. I welcome the 4th of March. I welcome 
a man in the White House who will look out upon this 
country with the eye of an American and will do his duty 
by America. That is my position, sir. 

Mr. President, when the Senator from Pennsylvania in- 
terrupted me, I was talking about the brutal speech that is 
indulged in oftentimes now by those who insist on settle- 
ment and who say, “If you are going to get anything, you 
must take what will be given to you.” That is no way for 
us to act. That is no way for a self-respecting man of 
dignity to act in his own concerns. There is no need for 
us to accept any dole from any country on the face of the 
earth or to do aught except what we believe we ought to do, 
and do that in the light of the situation of our Republic 
to-day. So I care not that some one may say that some 
country will not pay. That is a matter of some indifference 
to me. We can stand it and maintain our self-respect. 
Can any nation on earth retain its self-respect that dis- 
honors its signature and dishonors its treaty? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. With respect to the gov- 
ernments that are able to pay and which have refused to 
meet their obligations maturing December 15 last for the 
purpose of attempting to force the creation of a new debt 
commission and negotiations for revision or cancellation, it 
seems to me that it would be almost impossible for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to respond to the demand 
until such governments have met their obligations or shown 
a justification for failing to meet them. In other words, 
with respect to the British Government, conditions may 
arise by which we would seem to be justified to enter into 
discussion. The British Government paid its debt. True, 
it attempted to attach a condition which was not accepted 
by the United States. 

But as to the other governments, and particularly the 
French Government, which was in a strong financial posi- 
tion, but declined to meet its obligation, and thus gave cre- 
dence to the statement that it originated the declaration that 
If you do not take what is offered you will get nothing,” 
I do not see how it is possible to comply with the request 
for the creation of a commission with respect to those 
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3 or to enter into negotiations regarding the 
ebts. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas and of course I thoroughly agree with him. 
I repeat, a nation just as an individual must maintain its 
standards, its self-respect, and its dignity. We can afford 
the injustice of defaulting, nonpayment, but we can not 
afford to be bludgeoned or bullied or frightened into yielding 
the right and accepting whatever internationally may be 
doled out. Upon the defaulting nation let the onus rest. 
We can go our way without indeed interfering—— 

Mr. GORE rose. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the Senator from Oklahoma wish to 
interrupt me? 

Mr. GORE. Yes; if I may do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to submit this question. Is not the 
situation a good deal like a robber coming into a bank and 
telling the cashier if he does not deliver all of his cash he is 
going to take it anyway? Would that justify the cashier in 
giving up the money instead of requiring the robber at least 
to carry it forth? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator from Oklahoma is a little 
more harsh in his example than probably I would be, but 
I have no doubt it is quite pertinent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Califor- 
nia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has the Senator from California calcu- 
lated the percentage of the annual French budget repre- 
sented by the $19,000,000 that was due on the 15th of Decem- 
ber and not paid? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have the figures, though I do not have 
them before me at the moment. They may be found in 
certain publications, first in relationship to the percentage 
of the budget, next in, relationship to its trade, and there is 
one other percentage which is computed as well. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Armaments. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; armaments. I can furnish those 
figures to the Senator if he would like to have them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My inquiry was prompted by the feeling 
on my part that a $19,000,000 semiannual payment is such 
a small sum compared to the ability of a great nation like 
France that it seems almost ridiculous that it would fail to 
meet it. : 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is ridiculous, of course. It is a per- 
fectly absurd proposition that anyone should claim a lack of 
capacity to pay that sum or that anyone should claim that 
that particular amount would interfere with the finances of 
a great country or in any degree affect its trade. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Did not the Senator see the statement made 
by the Prime Minister of France that their capacity to pay 
was undoubted? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. REED. My recollection is that at the time of the 
debate he admitted that it was obviously the case that they 
had plenty of capacity to pay. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have in my hand a note which indi- 
cates that the scheduled debt payment is 2 per cent of that 
nation’s budget, while France is spending, by the way, 27.4 
per cent of her budget for armaments. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is entirely correct; that it was admitted by 
some of those in authority that there was no doubt of their 
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capacity to pay. It was not a quesion of capacity; it was 
a question of willingness to honor a signature. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. á 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to say that on New Year’s Day 
France issued an order for the building of a supercruiser 
of 26,000 tons, which will cost $6,000,000 more than the 
amount of the debt installment which was due. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I notice that England is building a new 
cruiser as well. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit me to make an observation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I suggest to the Senator from 
California, furthermore, that one of the prime reasons 
which has always been advanced for our refusal to recog- 
nize Russia is stated by President Coolidge as follows: 

Our Government does not propose to enter into relations with 
another régime which refuses to recognize the sanctity of inter- 
national obligations. 

It is a rather poor rule that does not work all ways. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, no; the Senator from Michigan is 
mistaken; it makes a whole lot of difference whose ox is 
gored. That is the answer. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, those were 
private rather than governmental debts to which the former 
President had reference, were they not? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not think they were wholly so, as 
the Senator: will realize tf he will recall, the - Bakmetett 
incident. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is entirely true, but 
the greater bulk of the debts repudiated by Russia were 
private debts. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator referred to the small por- 
tion of the income of these countries which would be re- 
quired to make the debt payments. The three items to 
which I think the Senator referred, but as to which he said 
he did not have the exact percentages, were undoubtedly 
the national income; and less than one-half of 1 per cent 
of their national income would be required to make the debt 
installment and less than 3 per cent of their budget and 
less than one-seventh of what they expend for armaments. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, it is the silliest sort of 
tommyrot to say that these nations can not pay these in- 
stallments. We all know that they can pay these install- 
ments. It may be hard for a period for Great Britain to 
meet them, but that they can be paid there is not any doubt 
in the mind of any man who has paid the slightest atten- 
tion to this question. The only question is whether they 
want to pay, not whether they can pay; and that they do 
not want to pay is obvious from all that has transpired 
during the last few years. 

Mr. President, while I deprecate the actions of these 
countries abroad, while I regret that they do not honor 
their obligations and have not kept their national faith, my 
feeling is deeper, it is much more intense, sir, against those 
who live in this land and profit from living here but who 
render these defaulting nations in every contest they have 
with ours all the aid and all the comfort they can. The 
people for whom I feel the deepest resentment are not those 
across the sea, because, maintaining our self-respect will 
ultimately make them regain theirs; the people for whom 
I have resentment are the men who call themselyes Ameri- 
cans and in their inferiority complex and their flatulent 
toadyism are doing constantly what they think will win 
them a little flattery abroad. That is the class of people 
I cry out against. 
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The press that thinks as its masters, the international 
bankers and international financiers, desire, those who re- 
spond to the cry of the dollar and who wish to act for those 
across the water—they are the ones that have led us into this 
morass; and it is our Government with this moratorium that 
has caused much of our trouble. These Americans are the 
ones, sir, for whom I feel a deeper scorn than I do for the 
Europeans who have dishonored their signatures and broken 
their plighted word; and these Americans, day in and day 
out, in season and out, are now bludgeoning the Congress— 
they are now, indeed, endeavoring to cajole the American 
people—into doing that which they know will leave genera- 
tions yet to come in distress and in want. 

Many of them, I have no doubt, hold United States bonds. 
Let me tell these great newspapers and these international- 
ists one way in which it might be possible for us to remit a 
part of the foreign debt. Let me suggest to those who want 
to remit that debt, and who want to redace it or cancel it, 
that they walk up to the Treasury counter with their own 
Liberty bonds and their Victory bonds and say, as patriotic 
Americans they ought to say, “ We want Europe released, but 
under the providence of God we ask that America be re- 
leased, too, and here are our bonds.” I venture to say, sir, 
that if we were to enter into an agreement by which there 
would be some sort of a remission of the indebtedness of 
Europe under such terms, one could stand on Pennsylvania 
Avenue until he was petrified into a rival of an Egyptian 
mummy and there would not be an international banker or 
a member of the international press that would walk down 
there and yield up his bonds for America and American 
citizens. 

Mr. President, I am glad I have opened this discussion. 1 
trust that there will be a debate upon this question so that 
the people may know exactly what the Congress intends to 
do and how it feels. I would, sir, that my voice would carry 
across the sea. It will not do so, I grant that; I grant 
my stature is not so great, I am not so complaisant with 
J, P. Morgan & Co. and other international bankers as to 
think that my word will go across the Atlantic Ocean; but 
some upon this floor, all, indeed, who have the urge to do 
an American deed, all here should stand and speak in such 
stentorian tones that across the sea the message will go that 
no administration can settle these debts, no international 
banker will be permitted to revise or reduce them, no in- 
ternational press can befog the issue and drive the Ameri- 
can people into reducing them. The only ones that can 
do that, say you all in this debate if you participate in it— 
the only ones who can do that are the Congress of the 
United States, and the Congress of the United States will 
not do it, for the Congress of the United States is still an 
American Congress. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, in accord with the magnifi- 
cent speech just delivered by my friend the Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHnson], and as further corroboration 
therefor, I ask leave to insert in the Recorp a communica- 
tion I have just received from one of the leading citizens of 
Mankato, Minn., Judge Hiram S. Goff. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

The author has been quite interested in the attitude of Europe 
with reference to the war debts owed by them to us as a nation. 
I am reminded of the time of the war in Europe when the 
United States occupied the unenviable position of trying to be 
a neutral and Europe and the high seas were the scene of war 
operations. 

For a long time it seemed a question of which violated our 
neutrality most or oftenest, England or Germany. We had plenty 
of cause for war, and notes to all of the belligerent countries were 
exchanged incessantly. England and Germany were the most 
frequent recipients of our notes of protest. 

Wilson “kept us out of war,” and we reelected him President. 
Immediately following his reelection we were plunged into war 
with Germany and her allies. I will not discuss the reason for 
our entry upon that side, but suffice it to say that it was the side 
on which we entered, and having entered the war on that side 
we went in to win; and our influence, our initiative, our men, 
our munitions, our money, and so forth, did their part to win 
the war for the Allies and crush Germany. 

The Allies were worn down with three years of fighting. Their 
morale was bending, their finances were strained under three 
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years of strenuous fighting. America came in with fresh men, 
untold resources undrained by war, and helped its new allies 
with the munitions of war, particularly finance. 

We put on five intensive drives for cash. We subscribed of 
our means to all five of the drives and bought thrift-saving 
stamps besides. And we loaned that money to our allies as freely 
as they asked for it and as freely as our own citizens and finan- 
cial institutions loaned to our Government. As near as I know 
we loaned our allies in the neighborhood of $12,000,000,000. We 
did not give it to them. 

At the close of the war reparations were levied against Germany 
in an amount neither Germany nor the Allies expected them to 
pay. These reparations did not run to the United States, but all 
of the other Allies took a generous amount, as it was the policy 
then to make Germany pay for the war. These reparations have 
been pared down from time to time on account of their being 
greater than Germany could pay. 

Two years ago President Hoover granted a moratorium of all 
international debts. Europe liked that moratorium business. It 
got popular. Congress extended it a year. Now Europe wants 
more of it. In fact, she wants to cancel or scale down all of the 
debts owing the good old U. S. A., who came to her rescue when 
she was fighting fôr her very existence to keep Germany from 
cutting the English-French lines in two and cleaning the two 
armies piecemeal, taking Paris and the French Army, and then 
going over to England at her leisure and carry the battle on to 
the English isle. Europe has a thousand reasons why they should 
not pay—world equilibrium, peace of the world, etc—we forgave 
our debtors, and while it is not a pleasant thing to say, we believe 
that either the debts will have to be scaled down to pretty near 
nothing or canceled. 

At the same time it must be remembered that Europe is in as 
much of a turmoil as it ever was. It looks as ready for war as it 
ever was. More money is being spent by the countries that owe 
us, ten times over, than it would take to keep up the payments on 
its debts to us. A spark may set things going, the same as it did 
in 1914. If a new war should break out over across, how long 
could we remain neutral? Where would our financial interests be? 
Would there be elght or nine traitors in Congress who had courage 
enough to vote “no” on the question of our entering on one side 

or the other in another European war? (And by the way, were 
these men traitors or statesmen?) : 

With war imminent, with Europe asking us to cancel loans mad 
in the last war, with Europe arming to the teeth, refusing to 
yield at armament conferences—what should the attitude of our 
country be? That is the important business before President 
Hoover and the short session of Congress. There are many angles 
to it, but in all probability European diplomacy will win in the 
long run. 

It seems to the author that the time is nearly ripe to formulate 
a new policy with reference to our attitude toward foreign poli- 
cies. It is the opinion of some of our best minds that trade 
treaties should be made with European nations by which they will 
increase their trade with us. Maybe that is the remedy—lI don't 
know; but there is this to say: If we increase trade and the bal- 
ance of trade is to be applied on those debts, Europe must sell us 
much more than it buys, otherwise there could be no trade credit 
on those foreign debts. Will this arrangement help our manufac- 
turer, will it help our laborer, will it help our farmer? My re- 
action is to say “ No.” 

In connection with this let me call attention to President-elect 
Roosevelt's policy laid down to help agriculture. It is simply a 
plan to limit production and by limiting regulate prices within 
our own country. Has it occurred to our people that if we raise 
the remuneration to agriculture we increase the cost of living to 
every other class; and if the plan works, a new problem has been 
created, i. e., how much can we or should we increase the cost of 
living? Has it occurred to any of us that when you give the 
farmer artificial increased income you must debit the rest of the 
country by that same increase to the farmer? In other words, you 
can't get something for nothing. 

Did it ever occur to you that every nation that has attempted 
to regulate the law of supply and demand has lost by it? Brazil 
attempted it by bonding its country to regulate artificially the 
price of coffee. She regulated it for 20 years, but to-day her 
finances are exhausted and she is at the end of her rope and can 
not keep on, and her bonds are nearly worthless in the world’s 
markets. England tried the dole, and it has been a financial 
failure. Good minds are advocating unemployment insurance as 
a cure-all. It all comes back to the same old proposition—you 
can't get something for nothing. 

In connection with Roosevelt's suggestion on agriculture, in view 
of the armed camp of Europe, in view of Europe's attitude toward 
disarmament, in view of Europe’s attitude toward its debts, in 
view of a new national policy I think should be adopted, may I 
suggest that my reader get hold of and read a good history of the 
Chinese Empire, which has endured more than 5,000 years of 
known history. Its rulers are the best-educated men of the na- 
tion, being selected on account mostly of their knowledge of litera- 
ture and political economy. They are the highest-moraled men 
in the empire. Under its Government until recent times, when 
China has been literally forced to let in foreign devils” and adopt 
at the end of wars of invasion a trade policy with foreign nations, 
she has lived at peace with the whole world and for the most part 
has had complete internal harmony, 

Over two thousand years ago China built around herself her 
Great Wall, rated by historians as one of the seven wonders of the 
world. Has it occurred to you that for nearly 2,000 years China 
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lived behind that Great Wall at peace with the whole world and at 
peace with herself and that until civilized nations invaded China 
and forced trade treaties with her there was no dissension inside 
the empire and China lived at peace with all nations and her 
people were for the most part content and happy? 

But you will say we don’t want to emulate China. Without 
knowing what its Government is, you will say we don’t want any 
Chinese system of government, Has it occurred to you that be- 
hind that Great Wall printing was invented and developed; that 
some of the world’s greatest libraries have been built; that the 
Chinese invented and perfected gunpowder; that China had the 
finest system of inland waterways before other countries of Europe 
thought of inland waterways? 

Has it occurred to you that the most highly educated people in 
China rule the country, and neither wealth nor birth nor religion 
can keep down a learned man from occupying high office? 

Did you know that great historians make the statement (see 
Standard History of the World, vol. 2, p. 684): The Chinese are 
industrious, prosperous, and contented, while the people in other 
parts of Asia are oppressed and tax ridden by petty despots.” 

After all, isn't that the ideal of a people to be industrious, con- 
tented, and comparatively tax free and happy? If we are con- 
tented, industrious, and comparatively tax free, isn’t that better 
than being a world power, having the biggest army, biggest navy, 
or greatest commerce in the world? 

Iam not saying we should emulate China in all ways, but isn’t 
there food for thought in the Chinese wall that housed a con- 
tented, industrious, happy, and tax-free people for nearly 2,000 
years without trouble or disorder, until other nations made war 
on them to obtain trade treaties? Might we not better adopt 
Roosevelt's attitude toward agriculture as our foreign policy and 
hide behind a tariff wall built completely around our country 
and live unto ourselves? Then if European wars must come, let's 
stay behind the wall and live as a neutral; let's keep our money 
to use at home. 

I have no fear of England cutting off her trade from us. She 
would be more likely to make war on us to get our trade, as she 
did on China a few years back. Now, let’s hear from some of the 
free traders opposed to the great-wall idea. I am not saying it is 
the remedy, but I do say there is in it some food for thought. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania addressing the Senate, there being 
no question before the Senate? 

The Chair hears none, and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is recognized. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I rise not to disagree with 
most of what has been said by the Senator from California 
(Mr. JoHnson], because with most of what he has said I 
agree, from the bottom of my heart. It seems to me that 
no more trivial and ridiculous argument has been offered 
than that which has been so often uttered in recent days— 
to the effect that to take a burden off European taxpayers 
and put it on American taxpayers is going to increase Amer- 
ican prosperity. Obviously by so much as we increase the 
purchasing power of the European by exactly that same 
amount we diminish the purchasing power of the American; 
and it is only upon the theory that the European having the 
purchasing power would buy more American goods than 
would the American with the same purchasing power that 
we can conceive of any possible advantage to America; and 
we all know that no such situation exists. 

As have most of us, I have been very impatient with the 
sort of propaganda that has been used to induce the Ameri- 
can Congress to agree to a further reduction of these debts. 
It has been wholly unfair. It has ignored many of the facts 
which have been so well brought out by the Senator from 
California. I hope, with him, that some of the figures which 
he gave will be printed in European newspapers; but I share, 
with him, the apprehension that they will not be. 

Mr. President, my purpose in rising was to call attention to 
the sharp contrast that I think we should make between 
those of our debtors who have kept faith with us and those 
who have not; and it seemed to me while the Senator from 
California was talking that he was not making that distinc- 
tion with sufficient force. 

I honor the British for the manner in which they have 
kept their engagement under great difficulties to themselves, 
and I hope that when they approach us and ask to discuss 
the situation with us we will meet them halfway, either 
before or after the 4th of March, and will hear what they 
have to say. Whether we will agree to do anything after 
we have heard them is something that no man can tell, and 
on that question we all reserve the utmost freedom of 
action. The idea, however, that France should be met in 
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the same way seems to me to be preposterous. I think we 
must draw a sharp line between Great Britain that has 
honored her promise and France that, admitting she is able 
to keep it, admitting she is able to perform her promise, as 
is obvious to all the world, has nevertheless repudiated it to 
that Nation to which, above all others on earth, she owes 
the utmost gratitude and fidelity. 

Not only was France sayed from annihilation, in large part, 
by the contribution of the American military forces, not 
only was France kept from bankruptcy by the generosity of 
our American loans, not only was her rehabilitation made 
possible by the loans we made to her after the armistice, 
not only did we support her in all her greedy demands for 
territory at the peace conference, but she has been the 
recipient of the utmost outpouring of charity from the citi- 
zens of America to villages, towns, and families in France 
that has ever been seen on the face of this earth passing 
from one nation to another. All that, however, is forgotten 
to-day. We are “ Uncle Shylock ” because, forsooth, we ask 
for the payment of a debt at less than half in present value 
what we advanced to them. We are “ Uncle Shylock”; we 
are detested. 

I was in Paris for a few days last summer, and while there 
I read in one of the French newspapers the statement that 
„Uncle Shylock,” America, was the only nation in the world 
that had ever passed directly from barbarism into decadence 
without passing through civilization. Such are the pretty 
things they say about us. Of course, we do not like that; 
but if for one moment this Congress allowed itself to be 
swayed by that torrent of insult which we are receiving 
from them into weakening on the debt situation, we would 
be false to our oaths of office. I do not believe there will 
be a single dissenting voice in the Senate to-day to the state- 
ment that so long as they remain in default, so long as they 
continue to dishonor their promise, we must refuse to discuss 
the subject with them at all. 

Mr. President, only one or two words more. 

It is true that the European nations have argued, and their 
American propagandists have argued, that the granting of 
the moratorium in 1931 in some way impaired the integrity 
of the debts. It does not ring true when that argument is 
made, because back in 1919, during the Wilson administra- 
tion, they were given a 3-year moratorium, and it did not 
occur to any of them at that time to argue that that mora- 


torium—given them by Secretary Grass, as I recall, under. 


President Wilson—in any way impaired the integrity of the 
debts. How much less so it obviously is that the l-year 
moratorium given them last year could in any way impair 
the integrity of the debts! It is a new argument, which 
probably will disappear as completely as have the other 
arguments of the cancellationists. 

It does not lie in our mouths to reproach President 
Hoover with that moratorium, because practically every one 
of us agreed to it before it was granted. We could not do 
it in collective session, because Congress was not meeting; 
but practically all of us were consulted at the time, and gave 
our free consent to the moratorium before it was granted. 
We did it for the reason—which was sound then, and is 
sound now—that if we had not, the whole of central Europe 
would have gone into complete bankruptcy in a very few 
days. 

The Central Bank of Austria had failed. Entire financial 
collapse was spreading over central Europe like wildfire. 
Germany would have gone within a week had it not been 
for this moratorium. The inspiration of it, the original 
idea of it, came not from President Hoover but in a wild 
appeal for assistance from President von Hindenburg of 
Germany, who said that Germany was right at the brink 
of disaster. 

The moratorium prevented that. It did not bring back 
happy days. Doubtless we shall haye them after the 4th 


of March; but it has not brought them yet. We must not 
claim too much for the moratorium; but it can at least 
be claimed that it prevented the total collapse of practically 
every financial institution in Germany. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Had it not been for the settlement of Lau- 
sanne, if reparations were at this time in full force and 
effect, what does the Senator think with reference to the 
probability of a collapse at this time? 

Mr, REED. Oh, I think it would happen. I think the 
creditor nations of Germany bowed to the inevitable when 
they waived the reparations that were coming due at the 
scale under the Young plan. I do not think Germany could 
have paid them without collapse. At the time our debts 
were created, however, there were no such things as repara- 
tions, and there is no reason for connecting the two to- 
gether. At the time we loaned this money to France it 
looked as though France was going to lose the war, much 
less get reparations. There was no possible connection be- 
tween the conception of the interallied debts and the Ger- 
man reparations, because the latter did not exist. To try to 
connect them up now and to use their inevitable concessions 
at Lausanne—which they had to make—as an excuse for 
the cancellation of our debt, seems to me to be utterly pre- 
posterous. 

One thing more, and I have finished. 

My friend from California [Mr. JoHNson] said that 
although nothing had been done openly, perhaps in the con- 
versations between President Hoover and Mr. Laval, the 
French Prime Minister, encouragement had been given to 
France to think that we would agree to further reduction of 
the debts. 

That is not a good way to make assertions, it seems to me. 
“Perhaps” might introduce any imaginary statement of 
fact; and I do not think it is fair argument where we have 
it on the word of President Hoover himself that nothing of 
the sort was said, and where it is a striking fact that in all 
of the torrent of criticism in Paris at the time these debts 
were discussed Mr. Laval himself never claimed that any- 
thing of that sort was said to him. 

When Mr. Hoover says that nothing was said and when 
Mr. Laval does not claim that anything was said, I do not 
think we need pay very much attention to the random state- 
ments in newspapers or to the statements of French mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies who were not present at the 
conversations, when they claim that something or other was 
held out to Laval in favor of a possible reduction of the 
debts. There is no competent evidence whatever that any- 
thing of that sort was ever said, and there is ample compe- 
tent evidence that nothing of the sort was said. In justice to 
the present President I believe that that fact ought to be 
brought out. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I want to protest against 
the shedding of these crocodile tears in the United States 
by college professors, newspaper editors, and propagandists 
in behalf of Europe. 

When I say that, I do not intend to cast any reflection 
upon the people of Europe. I want to call to the Senate’s 
attention the fact that in spite of all that these propa- 
gandists have said there is not a country on the Continent 
of Europe that has a treasury deficit anywhere in compari- 
son with ours. There is no country on the Continent of 
Europe that has, in proportion to its population, such a large 
percentage of unemployment. There is no country on the 
Continent of Europe where there are so many mortgage 
sales, so many people dispossessed of their property on ac- 
count of domestic indebtedness. I want to call the Senate’s 
attention to these advisers of the Senate and the advisers 
of the American people and its administration to what great 
concern they feel and express over the inability of European 
Governments to pay; how little concern they give and how 
little they spend on propaganda to bring before us the sorry 
spectacle of the American debtor’s capacity to pay. 

We have in this country to-day American debtors who are 
losing their homes, whose businesses are being sold by the 
auctioneer and the bankruptcy courts every day. These 
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propagandists talk about the sanctity of contracts—sanc- 
tity of contracts signed by American citizens, contracts 
which they can not liquidate and which they can not pay— 
but it seems that when foreign governments sign contracts, 
those contracts are not held sacred by these propagandists. 

I want to call to your attention, also, the fact that we 
have in this country banking houses that are, and have 
been for a great many years, the financial agents of foreign 
governments. These banking houses have dominated the 
foreign and domestic policies of this Government and this 
people since the memory of even the oldest Members of the 
Senate. These people and these financial institutions are 
the same people who are back of the propaganda to main- 
tain the sanctity of contracts in the form of debts payable 
in gold signed by American citizens for their homes in this 
country, even to the extent that they would drive them all 
into bankruptcy in order that the sanctity of contracts 
shall be preserved. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I do. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is not raising objections to 
their control over international affairs, is he, in view of 
their pretty well governing hand in domestic affairs? It 
seems to me it is merely making it uniform. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I object to their domination of both 
domestic and international affairs. 

So far as the moratorium is concerned, it was not neces- 
sary for us to ask for it. Germany had the right to ask 
for it under the Young plan. Everyone knows that at the 
time the moratorium was declared reparations had gone by 
the board. Everyone who knew anything about the subject 
knew that Germany could not pay, and would not pay, and 
that if any government in Germany had tried to make the 
German people pay, it would have been thrown out by a 
revolution. 

This debate to-day has recalled to my mind the great 
mass of propaganda, the concern expressed by people in 
almost every walk of life in the United States for the capac- 
ity of European Governments to pay, and in contrast with 
that, the almost entire absence of any concern for Ameri- 
ean debtors’ capacity to pay. 

As a matter of fact, when they begin to talk about pros- 
perity being returned to the people of the United States 
through cancellation of foreign debts, the foreign debts are 
a mere bagatelle in comparison to the overwhelming debt 
of the American people that can not be paid. It would 
seem to me that it would come very well within the prov- 
ince of Congress to give some concern to domestic prob- 
lems, to the problems of the domestic debtor, with his 
obligations payable in gold, and with the price of gold 
advancing beyond his reach to the extent that he can not 
pay; and so his property is being sold in every State in the 
Union and in every county in the Union, in every village and 
township, for taxes that he can not pay. 

Mr. President, I do not care to take up the time of the 
Senate further. I ask unanimous consent to print, as a 
part of my remarks, an address made on the 20th day of 
July on the question of cancellation of intergovernmental 
debts. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

I appreciate the honor the Washington Star has shown me by 
asking me to discuss this apparently complicated, but really very 
simple, subject of war debts. 

The postwar debts, like every debt in this world, have been 
causing great concern to governments and citizens in every coun- 
try. These post war debts are of two kinds. One class comes 
‘under the terms of the treaty of Versailles and is called repara- 
tions, to be paid as a war indemnity to the victor nations by 
Germany. Under the Dawes plan in 1924 these were fixed at 
828.000.000, 0000. It having become apparent that Germany could 
not pay further reparations, after having paid $8,000,000,000, this 
amount was reduced to $1,000,000,000 by the treaty of Lausanne, 
and then to be paid only when economic conditions in Germany 
make it possible for her to pay. 


The other class of debts is the debts of the allied governments 
to the Government of the United States for money borrowed 
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during the war and after the signing of the armistice. At the time 
of the debt settlements this debt amounted to a little over $12,- 
000,000,000 and of this amount nearly $4,000,000,000 was borrowed 
after the armistice. Under the terms of the debt settlement these 
governments agreed to pay to the Government of the United 
States certain sums of money each year and the sums so paid 
annually amount, as averaged for all governments, to 25% per cent 
on the $12,000,000,000 due at the time of the debt settlement. 
This was agreed to be paid for 62 years and then is to be paid 
no more. This means that the United States assumed payment 
of this $12,000,000,000 of principal by transferring this debt to 
American taxpayers and agreed to receive annual payments 
amounting to 25, per cent annually for 62 years. 

That this settlement in effect amounts to cancellation of the 
principal of the debt is admitted. In a Senate resolution passed 
June 19, 1929, giving the Senate’s interpretation of the debt set- 
tlement with France, and which interpretation covers in principle 
the other debt settlements, the resolution stated in part as follows: 

Their debts exceeding $12,000,000,000—or, to be exact, $12,090,- 
667,000—were canceled, the debtor nations agreeing merely to help 
us out in paying interest on the money we had borrowed to loan 
them, Yes; and all they are to pay, taken together, is 254, per 
cent interest annually for 62 years on this $12,000,000,000. Then 
they are through. We must pay the $12,000,000,000 without help 
and also the difference between this 25, per cent interest and the 
interest we are paying on the money we borrowed to loan them.” 

Since the debts were funded, the Government of the United 
States has levied on our taxpayers the sum of $4,420,000,000 in 
round numbers to pay to our bondholders the interest on the 
money that was loaned to the allies. These allies have paid in 
the same time the sum of $1,677,000,000 to the United States, 
leaving a net cost to us of cost over receipts of $2,365,000,000. This 
sum represents the amount of cost to us over receipts on this 
account since the settlement was made and this is approximately 
the amount of the Treasury deficit. 

You taxpayers who have heard so much about the balancing of 
the Budget and the high taxes to balance it should bear in mind 
this debt settlement among other things. So instead of being 
Shylocks our taxpayers have been contributing this sum to foreign 
taxpayers to date in addition to assuming the payment of the 
principal of the original debt of $12,000,000,000. 

The “gentlemen's agreement” at Lausanne is a reservation on 
the reduction of cancellation of reparations in that England, 
France, Belgium, and Italy agree that unless they can collect the 
reparations from the United States in the form of cancellation 
of sums to be paid us under the terms of the debt settlements 
the agreement with Germany should not be binding and another 
conference is to be called. 

Our former associates have taken the position that unless they 
can collect war indemnities from Germany their agreement to 
pay us certain sums in the next 62 years should be nullified. It 
was common talk in Europe a year ago that the Hoover mora- 
torium meant that all payments on intergovernmental debts 
would cease. 

The Government of the United States had at all times refused to 
Officially agree to have payments of debts for money borrowed de- 
pendent upon the war indemnities. To enter into such an agree- 
ment would mean that if reparations can not be paid, the allied 
governments will not pay us what they have agreed, and Uncle 
Sam would then have to levy taxes to pay the difference. In effect 
this would mean that the American taxpayer would pay the war 
indemnity instead of Germany. In addition, it would mean that 
additional taxes will be levied on American taxpayers in order to 
release further credits to build armies and navies in Europe and 
further imperialistic policies on the Continent and in Asia, 

President Wilson in 1920 stated in a letter to Lloyd George as 
follows: “The United States fails to perceive the logic in a sug- 
gestion in effect either that the United States shall pay part of 
Germany's reparations obligation or that it shall make a gratuity 
to the allied governments to induce them to fix such obligation at 
an amount within Germany's capacity to pay. This Government 
has endeavored heretofore in a most friendly spirit to make it 
clear that it can not consent to connect the reparation question 
with that of intergovernmental indebtedness.” 

In ratifying the Hoover moratorium Congress attached an 
amendment to the resolution of ratification, in which amendment 
it was expressed that it is the sense of the Congress of the United 
States that the sums owed to the United States under the debt 
settlement shall not be canceled. 

After the secret “gentleman's agreement“ leaked out Herriot, of 
France, stated that that agreement merely carried out the con- 
versations of Laval and Hoover last fall. Mr. Chamberlain, of 
Great Britain, stated the parties to the agreement had had the 
benefit of consultation with representatives of the American Gov- 
ernment. However, after the President and the Secretary of State 
in letters to Senator Boram denied such agreements having been 
made by us, both Herriot and Chamberlain said they had been 
misquoted. 

The fact remains that European governments believe that after 
this fall's election, agreements will be made with us to reduce or 
cancel the payments that still remain unpaid. 

The American taxpayer has paid for so many mistakes of his 
statesmen that these statesmen seem almost justified in believing 
that he is willing to pay some more. p 

Let me make it clear: The cancellation of these sums will not get 
rid of the debts. It will only transfer, what has not already been 
transferred, to the taxpayers of the United States for payment. 
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The total cancellation of $12,000,000,000 of the debt due at the 
time of the debt settlement means that taxpayers of the United 
States pay to the holders of the Liberty bonds asum equal to about 
$100 for every man, woman, and child in the United States. This 
is on account of principal alone. The additional payments on 
account of interest will depend on the length of life of the Liberty 
bonds. The further cancellation of the 25, per cent payable annu- 
ally for 62 years will mean an additional annual burden of approx- 
imately $250,000,000 on the taxpayer of the United States. 

In 1924 when it became apparent that Germany was not able to 
pay reparations in the amount her former opponents thought she 
ought to pay, the Dawes plan was created. This plan called for 
funding of part of the reparations by the selling of German bonds 
to investors all over the world. A great many of them were sold 
here. This gave rise to a conflict of interests between the private 
investor who had bought German and other foreign bonds and the 
taxpayer who is responsible for payment of the Liberty bonds. 
Later more bonds were sold to fund reparations under the so-called 
Young plan. 

American banks also loaned huge sums of money to Europe on 
long and short term credits. The long-term credits were usually 
sold to people in the form of bonds. The short-term credits were 
carried by the banks. As the amount of private loans of this 
character increased the conflict between the private investors, 
bankers who hold these private investments, and the American 
taxpayer also increased. It is apparent that debtor governments 
and our own private investors in foreign securities are combining 
their forces in a concerted drive against the American taxpayer for 
the purpose of placing their debts and doubtful investments on 
the taxpayers’ back. That is stating it bluntly but appears to be 
the fact. 

It has been apparent for some time that the day will soon come 
when the Government of the United States would have to make a 
decision as to whose interest should be protected first, that of the 
taxpayer or that of the private investor and banker. If Europe 
can not pay both, will the Government reduce or cancel the for- 
eign debts owing to the taxpayer and so make it possible for the 
private investor and the banker to collect, or will the Government 
refuse to reduce or cancel in order to protect the taxpayer and 
leave the private investors and the banker to take a chance of 
collecting on his investments? The day for that decision seems 
now to be upon us. In fact, it was upon us a year ago at the time 
of the announcement of the Hoover moratorium. That decision 
by the American Government was against the taxpayer and in 
favor of the private investor and foreign governments. If the 
payments then postponed by us are not paid when agreed to, 
this year’s moratorium alone will cost the American taxpayer 
$250,000,000. 

Certainly debts, whether private or public, whether national or 
international, are an extraordinary burden at this time due to the 
fact that they were borrowed in terms of cheap credit money and 
now payment must be made in money or commodities based on 
the high relative value of gold. But this injustice all debtors must 
suffer, whether public or private, national or international. The 
Governments of Great Britain and France and other European 
countries have gone a long way to eliminate this injustice to their 
own debtors by reducing the value of the pound and the franc. 
The Government of the United States, so far having refused to 
take cognizance of this injustice to our debtors, whether foreign 
or domestic, has greatly increased the burden of debts to and 
within the United States. 

However, not until if and when our own Government removes 
this injustice to our own citizens who are debtors should foreign 
debtors expect any relief in this respect. 

The world is drifting toward chaos because of lack of confidence. 
This drive to cancel international debts is helping to destroy 
whatever confidence there is left. When confidence goes credit 
goes. As credit is destroyed, trade is destroyed. We hear a good 
deal about capacity to pay. Let us think of the capacity of our 
own citizens to pay, burdened with increased deficits and further 
undermined confidence in the Government. 

Another discouraging but significant thing is that while gov- 
ernments and peoples are complaining about taxes to pay debts 
it seems impossible for them to come to an understanding of the 
necessity for reduction of expenditures, particularly for arma- 
ments. The nations of Europe are spending seven times more on 
armaments than they are paying the United States on debts still 
due to us, and what they have paid to us they have paid out of 
moneys received from Germany and which Germany borrowed. 
If these nations would cut their military and naval expenditures 
by one-seventh they could pay the sums to us that they have 
agreed to pay. What they have agreed to pay the United States 
amounts to less than one-half of 1 per cent of the national incomes, 
less than 3 per cent of their annual budgets, and less than one- 
seventh of what they spend for armaments each year. As a re- 
sult of this large expenditure for armies and navies, our own ex- 
penditures for armaments are many hundreds of millions of 
dollars more annually than we otherwise would spend. 


The American Government has proposed at Geneva a reduction 
of one-third in armaments and this proposition has been refused. 
I have introduced a resolution in the Senate which provides that 
if the governments of Europe will agree to a gradual progressive 
reduction of armaments of 5 per cent each year for 10 years and 
if they will further agree to abolish conscription for all military 
purposes for a period of 30 years, total 40 per cent, the Govern- 
ment of the United States will relieve them of all payments due 
us. This proposition is based on the theory that if conscription 


were abolished for 30 years it would ensure world peace for that 
period. We would save to our taxpayers in reduced expenditures 
for armaments during that period more than these governments 
owe us now. International confidence and security would be as- 
sured, because peace would be assured, and as a result interna- 
tional credit and trade would be revived. The world would have 
30 years in which to revive domestic and international commerce 
under the blessings of peace, and the resulting income to tax- 
payers would be so increased that the added tax would not be a 
burden. 

However, up to the present time such arrangement does not 
seem acceptable to European governments. Therefore cancella- 
tion or reduction is out of the question. They seem to be drifting 
back into the pre-war system of secret diplomacy and forming 
alliances for balance of power, apparently confident that after 
the American elections their debts to us will be canceled. In this 
hope and aim they are encouraged by an army of propagandists 
here as numerous as was marshaled at the time the drive was 
organized to get us into the war. Bankers had their stake in 
the war as they now have in cancellation. 

Whatever justification there may be for the hope of cancella- 
tion after the elections are over remains to be seen. 

To the United States this demand for cancellation of.sums owed 
us comes at a time when we are already overburdened with pay- 
ing up loans, when we have a bigger deficit in our than 
any other country, when we have a higher percentage of per 
capita unemployment than any other country. It comes at a 
time when we are trying desperately to recover from the 15-year 
dissipation of credit resulting from running our printing presses 
night and day printing evidence of debt in the form of stocks, 
bonds, and mortgages and disposing of them to investors from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Gulf to the Canadian border. 
The result of this working of the printing presses overtime has 
now made it necessary for the present administration and Con- 
gress to obligate the Federal Government to extend credit in the 
amount of over $4,000,000,000 to bolster up the tottering credit 
of banks, transportation systems, and other private industries. 

In the absence of a will to reduce expenditures on armaments 
I do not see how the United States Government can agree to place 
more European burdens on the back of the American taxpayer. 
Let us hope that as a result of the terrible price we are already 
paying that the American citizen will learn by this bitter experi- 
ence to be more wary in the future about being led into other 
international adventures under the guise of peace and wars to 
end wars when in fact these usually prove to be merely what 
President Wilson, after his apparent disillusionment, in an address 
at St. Louis, so pathetically said that the last war was only another 
commercial war. 

One wonders whether the bones of Woodrow Wilson would not 
turn over if they could but understand the brazen conduct of 
those whose back we protected from 1914 to 1917. Surely never 
before has the good nature and almost puerile faith of a people 
in its pretended friends been so abused as they have been in the 
case of the American people who in 1917 hurled themselves into 
a fatuous crusade for the benefits of governments which to-day 
are forming precisely such a coalition, such a ring of iron, as 
caused the war in 1914. 

To those who are listening to me I ask how long will you suffer 
being used as mere pawns in the game of international finance 
and politics? Don’t you think it is time for you to wake up? 


REFINANCING OF FARM MORTGAGES 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, out of order, I ask unani- 
mous consent to be permitted to introduce a bill and to offer 
a brief word of explanation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The bill (S. 5329) to provide for the refinancing of farm- 
mortgage indebtedness by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was read twice by its title. > 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the bill which I introduce 
has been to-day introduced in the House by the Hon. E. E. 
Cox, Congressman from the second Georgia district. It 
undertakes to provide for the refinancing of farm mortgages, 
briefly, upon the basis of an agreement between the mort- 
gagor and the mortgagee to scale the mortgage to 50 per cent 
of the original indebtedness, and upon the further condition 
that upon a fair appraisal the land be found to be of the 
value of 50 per cent of the mortgage indebtedness. It also 
provides for the recovery of lands foreclosed and reduced to 
the possession of the mortgagee upon substantially the same 
conditions. It undertakes to use the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, to which we have given wide power—indeed, 
back of which we have put the credit of all the taxpayers 
and all the resources of the taxpayers. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has now established regional agricul- 
tural-credit banks in all parts of the United States. These 
banks are provided with field men. They have to do with 
farm conditions and farm credits. 
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The Reconstruction Finance Corporation will be given, if 
the bill is enacted into law, increased borrowing power, but 
under the same conditions which they are now privileged to 
exercise for the benefit of banks, trust companies, mortgage 
companies themselves, railroads, and other financial, com- 
mercial, and industrial institutions. 

Mr. President, the basis upon which it is proposed to re- 
finance the farm mortgage is the agreement between the 
debtor and creditor upon a value at which the mortgage will 
be refinanced. I have suggested 50 per cent in this bill. If, 
upon a hearing, it be found that the fair average value of 
the lands held under mortgage would justify a higher per- 
centage of the original mortgage indebtedness, that is, of 
course, a matter for subsequent consideration. 

The point I wish to make at this time, without arguing 
the merits of the matter, is this, that it is entirely obvious 
to anyone who has given any thought to this very important 
domestic question that the farmers of the United States 
can not repay the loans upon their farms under existing 
conditions, in view of the wide disparity between the value 
of the American dollar and of all basic commodities. I 
think it is time that we recognize that money has to make 
up its mind to take its loss, as the farmers have taken their 
losses, as the merchants have taken their losses, as the 
professional men have taken their losses, indeed, as all 
lines of business have been compelled to take losses in 
this great emergency. 

There is no compulsion proposed. There is a frank recog- 
nition that, soon or late, there must be a scaling down 
of the fixed indebtedness against the American farm, and, 
I may add, the American home, or else we will go in the 
present slow process of liquidation through foreclosures 
and bankruptcies, thereby prolonging this depression. 

I submit this bill, Mr. President, and ask that it be sent 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, and I shall 
ask that committee to give consideration to the bill at the 
earliest possible time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


WITHHOLDING OF ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE CORPS PAY 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, yesterday Senate bill 4810, to 
authorize the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy to withhold the pay of officers, warrant officers, and 
nurses of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps to cover indebted- 
ness to the United States under certain conditions was 
passed. I desire to enter a motion for the reconsideration 
of the vote by which that bill was passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be entered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Hull Robinson, Ark. 


Austin Couzens Johnson Robinson, Ind. 
Bailey Cutting Kean Schall 
Bankhead Dale Kendrick Schuyler 
Barbour Davis King Sheppard 
Barkley Dickinson La Follette Shipstead 
Bingham Dill Logan Shortridge 
Black Fess Long Smoot 

Blaine Fletcher McGill Steiwer 

Borah Frazier McKellar Swanson 
Bratton George McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Bulkley Glass Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Bulow Glenn Moses Townsend 
Byrnes Goldsborough Neely Trammell 
Capper Gore Norbeck Tydings 
Caraway Grammer Norris Vandenberg 
Carey Hale Oddie Wagner 
Cohen Harrison Patterson Watson 
Connally Hastings Pittman Wheeler 
Coolidge Hayden Reed White 
Copeland Howell Reynolds 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators having 


answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS—POSTWAR PROBLEMS 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the able senior Senator from 
California [Mr. Jounson] has opened the debate on the ques- 
tion of the foreign debts, and, in view of the fact that we 
are to-morrow to take up a matter of legislation with the 
progress of which I do not desire to interfere, I am going to 
discuss the matter of the debts this afternoon. I had not 
expected to do so but I feel I should not retard important 
legislation. 

There are some things which ought to be conceded with 
reference to the debts, and which may well be regarded as 
outside the limits of debate. In other words, there are ques- 
tions associated with the debts about which there need not 
be, it seems to me, any real controversy, certainly so far as 
this body is concerned. 

It ought to be conceded that these debts are justly owing, 
and that they are due and payable in accordance with the 
terms which are specified in the contracts of settlement. 

It ought to be conceded also that we have been fairly 
liberal in the adjustment of the debts. All the equities in 
relation to the debts have been settled and eliminated. So 
far as the debts singly and alone are concerned, we have 
been fair in our treatment of the debtors. 

I refer briefly to a matter to which the Senator from Cali- 
fornia referred. Mr. Wilson, then President, announced 
early in the consideration of these matters that we would 
not claim any territory, we would not claim anything in the 
way of reparations, that those were matters to which the 
United States would lay no claim whatever. 

That was one of the wisest proposals which ever accom- 
panied the adjustment of affairs at the conclusion of a great 
war. Let us imagine for a moment the situation in the 
world to-day if that policy had been adopted by the other 
nations. 

I venture to believe that if they had adopted the policy 
announced by Mr. Wilson, a policy also announced by a 
Prime Minister of England at the close of the Napoleonic 
wars, we would at this time be 50 years in advance of where 
we are in the way of the adjustment of the economic diffi- 
culties growing out of the war. It was not merely a ques- 
tion of refusing to take any part of the spoils of war, but 
it was the announcement of a policy which, it is most un- 
fortunate, the world did not accept in full. The division of 
territory following the war will torment the world for dec- 
ades. It is one of the things to which we have a right to 
call attention in the consideration of the equities of the 
situation with reference to these debts, but it is of much 
greater significance than has been given it. 

I am quite willing to admit that if these debts are not 
paid by the foreign governments, they will have to be paid 
by the taxpayers of the United States. We issued bonds 
and some one must pay them. Our taxes are already ex- 
ceedingly high, and there is no reason why we should un- 
load any part of the obligations of foreign taxpayers upon 
the taxpayers of the United States. In other words, Mr. 
President, so far as the debts in and of themselves are con- 
cerned, so far as the obligations which represent them are 
involved, and taking the debts naked and alone, there is no 
justification for the reduction or the cancellation of these 
debts. With that I entirely agree. But that is not all 
there is to this problem. I can not look upon the debts 
divorced wholly from the problems which must be solved 
before we break this depression. I can well agree that 
unless something more valuable can be secured to the tax- 
payers of the United States than the debts themselves, un- 
less adjustments can be brought about which will inure to 
the benefits of taxpayers in excess of any benefits which 
they may receive from the payment of the debts, there is 
no good reason for longer discussion of the question of the 
adjustment of the debts. 

The question is, Is there anything to be had through ad- 
justment more valuable to the people of the United States 
than these debts? I think there is. If we could open 
the markets for the American farm, revive trade and com- 
merce, reestablish our monetary systems upon a sound basis 
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and drastically reduce the armaments of the world—speak- 
ing now of armaments purely as an economic proposition— 
I think it would be infinitely more valuable to the people 
of the United States than the payment of the debts. So 
far as I am concerned, therefore, whenever a program is 
presented which gives reasonable assurance to me that there 
will be a readjustment or an adjustment of the postwar 
problems which in my judgment now stand in the way of 
normal operation of economic laws, I am perfectly willing 
to consider the debts as a part of the program. If these 
debts can be used in a program which will brake the de- 
pression, save the homes and businesses of our people, I 
shall not hesitate to support the program. 

I begin my discussion to-day from the viewpoint of the 
farmer. I do so, Mr. President, for two reasons. In the 
first place I have given more consideration to this question 
from his viewpoint than I have from the viewpoint of any 
other sector of the community. Representing as I do a 
State which is deeply interested in the agricultural question, 
necessarily I have thought more of this matter of settlement 
as to how it would affect the farmer than I have as to how 
it would affect the manufacturer, the banker, or the man 
holding securities. 

There is a second reason why I begin with the farmer, 
and that is that I do not believe there is any such thing as a 
restoration of real and permanent prosperity in the United 
States without a restoration of prosperity to the American 
farmer. We can not restore prosperity in the United States 
by beginning at the top. We can not restore prosperity by 
beginning with those who manipulate wealth. We must 
begin with those who produce wealth. We have noticed 
time and again during the depression that there would be 
a flurry in certain quarters, a suggestion of a return of 
prosperity. Stocks would take a rise, securities would seem 
to increase in value, and there would seem to be some assur- 
ance that we were again upon the road to prosperity. The 
news would go forth, great hopes were built up, and assur- 
ances that better times were near at hand. 

But never at any time did that evidence of prosperity reach 
the producer, never at any time did the price of his com- 
modities begin to rise, and never did it seem to affect favor- 
ably his situation. The result was that the flurry, for what- 
ever it was worth, was soon at an end, and so it will be until 
we find a way by which to raise the price of commodities, by 
which to increase the value of that which comes from the 
soil and from the mine. Thus I am discussing it from that 
standpoint alone, although in my opinion the argument 
which I shall adduce, if it is relevant or effective at all, 
would apply to other sectors of the community. 

Mr. President, in 1930 the foreign trade of the world fell 
$11,500,000,000, something which had never happened in the 
same length of time to such an extent. In 1931 it fell 
$13,500,000,000 and in 1932 it was 21 per cent below that 
of 1931. At the same trend and the same rate of decline 
in 1933 we would reach zero in the matter of world trade. 
Of course, we shall not reach that point because there are 
some exchanges and some trade that must necessarily go 
on; but it discloses the tendency which has been in vogue 
since 1930 and which undoubtedly, if conditions are not 
changed by reason of the adjustment of certain problems, 
will continue until it will be practically at an end. How can 
the world recover under such conditions and how can our 
own country recover? And what is the remedy? 

From 1929 to and including 1932 over 14,000,000 tons of 
shipping was laid up. That is more tons of shipping than 
were destroyed during the entire World War. At the present 
time shipbuilding is at an end, practically nothing being 
done in that line so far as merchant ships are concerned. 
Since 1929 Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Austria, 
and Hungary have decreased their purchases in the United 
States by over 60 per cent. It is to these facts that I ad- 
dress myself in attempting to come to a conclusion as to 
what we shall do with reference to these postwar problems. 

I do not know of any way by which to restore the world 
trade, to open commerce, and to give a reasonable increase 
to the price of commodities except through the method 
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which I am about to suggest. If there be another way it 
has not been suggested. If there be another method it has 
not been proposed. Unless we are able to revive trade and 
commerce and again to build up the market, I can not see 
any reasonable return of prosperity in the United States. 
At the bottom of this awful depression is the reduced pur- 
chasing power of the masses. How are you going to restore 
it? The payment of these debts will not restore it; the 
payment of these debts will not stop foreclosure on the 
farms. All these things began while reparations were still 
being paid, while debts were still being paid. If you are 
to restore the purchasing power you must look beyond the 
debts. You must look for the opening of markets, to the 
money problem to ending this exploiting the people for 
armaments. 

Another question which we should mention in the be- 
ginning of this discussion is the money question. There are 
32 nations now off the gold standard. There are only two 
nations of any moment that are on the gold standard, and 
they are France and the United States. Whatever may be 
the value of the gold standard in ordinary times and under 
normal conditions, we know as a practical fact that it has 
utterly failed when it was called upon to meet the stupen- 
dous burdens which were imposed upon it by reason of the 
World War. We are now at this time, Mr. President, day 
by day paying a high premium for remaining upon the gold 
standard, while the other nations of the world are deal- 
ing with a cheap or a debased currency. 

There is no hope for the American farmer to get any 
part of the world’s trade or to get back his market or to 
restore any part of his prosperity which was derived from 
world trade, so long as he has to compete with nations pro- 
ducing the same kind of commodities and operating upon 
a cheap currency basis. It is the same as a high tariff upon 
the part of those countries against the importation of the 
goods from America. Until the money question is adjusted, 
however it may be done—and I am not going to discuss 
that at this time—but until that problem is adjusted and 
we are placed upon the same basis as other nations with 
reference to exchange, it seems to me that we must be 
prepared to see the American producer suffer during the 
meantime. 

It is literally true, Mr. President, that to-day all through 
the vast West the American farmer can not get sufficient 
credit or sufficient currency to pay for the harvesting of his 
crops. Strange as it may seem in the United States, in a 
large portion of the United States they are approaching a 
state of barter, and by reason of that fact the farmer suffers 
correspondingly in the loss of a price for his products. The 
demoralized money system is crucifying the farmer. 

What is the condition of the American farmer to-day? 
The American farmer at this time owes about $12,500,- 
000,000. It is drawing a rate of interest of from 6 to 7 or 
8 per cent. That is the amount of the indebtedness upon 
the face of the paper. But measured by the price of com- 
modities at the time he contracted the debts and the price 
of commodities now, the debts would amount to nearer $30,- 
000,000,000 than $12,500,000,000. It takes at least three 
times the amount of commodities at this time to purchase a 
dollar with which to pay his debts than it did at the time 
he contracted his debt. Nothing but bankruptcy is ahead 
unless there is a change of policies. 

The farmer under this program can not pay out. There 
is no way, so far as any program now presented is con- 
cerned, by which the farmer can escape. It serves no pur- 
pose to lend him money. It serves no purpose to give him 
a debenture or an equalization fee or to attempt to take 
care of the surplus when everything which he produces is 
surplus. Without an increase in the price of commodities _ 
there is no possible chance for him to pay out. 

The farmer in 1929 sold 54 per cent of his cotton abroad, 
41 per cent of his tobacco, 33 per cent of his lard, 33 per 
cent of his condensed milk, 20 per cent of his wheat, 20 per 
cent of his rye. As has been said, that which he may secure 
in the foreign market fixes the price of what he may secure 
in the home market. In 1929 our exports all told were of 
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the value of $5,500,000,000; it has fallen to about $1,500,000,- 
000. Cut the foreign demand out of the possibility of the 
farmer to dispose of his product and it is impossible for him 
to prosper upon his local market. I am one of those who 
believe that the farmer, in order to enjoy a reasonable return 
to prosperity, must enjoy to some extent the foreign market, 
and for that reason we are interested in the adjustment of 
these matters. How can the farmer get back his prosperity 
until he gets back his markets and how can he get back his 
markets until these barriers to trade are removed? 

Mr. President, let us review for a few moments what seems 
to me to have brought on this condition in which we now 
find ourselves. Perhaps we can more readily find the rem- 
edy. I do not mean to say that there have not been local 
questions and local policies which have had their effect and 
have accentuated economic conditions in respective coun- 
tries. I do not mean to say that conditions may not be 
alleviated or improved to some extent by reason of local 
policies or local legislation, but it is my firm belief that, with- 
out the adjustment of the postwar problems which stand in 
the way of world economic recovery, there can be no real 
return of prosperity to the American people. So long as the 
foreign market is demoralized, so long as foreign trade is 
practically dead, so long as the money markets are disar- 
ranged, and we are competing with the cheap currencies of 
the world, so long as the Orient is without a medium of 
exchange, so long as armaments drain the pockets of the 
people, I do not see how it is possible to increase the prices 
of commodities or to restore the purchasing power of the 
masses, which are essential to the restoration of prosperity. 

At the close of the war the damages assessed against Ger- 
many, in the first instance, were about $50,000,000,000. The 
London conference fixed the amount finally at $32,000,- 
000,000, nearly three times the amount of the monetary gold 
in the world. We had about $11,000,000,000 due us from 
foreign nations. There were about $168,000,000,000 of in- 
debtedness growing out of the war, resting upon the backs 
of the human family, and they were set to work to pay 
$168,000,000,000 in the way of a “dead horse.” The ener- 
gies and the brains and the productive power of the human 
family since the close of the war have been engaged in pay- 
ing for the indebtedness growing out of the war. That, of 
itself, would destroy any normal economic system. The 
people have not been toiling and sweating for the future 
but for the past, not for constructive enterprises but for 
past destructive enterprises. They are still paying for the 
war: 

There are only three ways of which I know by which a 
nation can pay its debts. One is in kind, in goods. But 
just as soon as it was known that Gerinany was going to 
have to pay $32,000,000,000 every nation which would receive 
goods from Germany instinctively, as in self-defense, imme- 
diately increased its tariffs. It has been said that the United 
States led the way in increasing tariffs. It took its part and 
joined the procession, but the increase in tariffs against 
Germany began in Europe as early as 1922 and 1923. The 
entire world finally raised its barriers against all the debtor 
nations so that it was impossible for them to pay in kind. 
There was no way by which they could ship their goods into 
countries which they owed. The result was that, so far as 
payment in kind was concerned, it was practically wiped out. 

The other way by which a debtor can pay his debts is by 
way of service, by way of shipping, and so forth; but that 
we need not discuss because the ships of Germany were at 
the bottom of the sea. 

The third way is by payment in goid. If the debtor 
nations, all the nations owing this $168,000,000,000, were 
to pay, they must pay in gold. There was in all the world 
$11,000,000,000 of monetary gold. With this the nations 
were to pay their debts. It could not be done. They could 
not pay in kind because they were not permitted to do so. 
They could not pay in gold because the gold was not to be 
had. The crash had to come. It was as plain as the sun 


at noonday. And it did come, the hour and day that loans 
to Germany ceased. 
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As soon as the debts began to be paid and the gold began 
to move from the debtor nations to the creditor nations we 
found that France and the United States had 70 per cent of 
the $11,000,000,000 of gold. France and the United States 
have a population of about 170,000,000, and 170,000,000 
people had about 70 per cent of the monetary gold of the 
world. The other 1,600,000,000 people had about $3,000,000,- 
000 of gold, or 30 per cent of the gold, with which to meet 
their obligations and with which to transact business among 
themselves. We had the gold, but we had lost our markets. 
We had the gold, but people of the nations from whom we 
took the gold could not buy our products. If anyone cares 
to look into the situation, he will find that as the gold began 
to move from the debtor nations to creditor nations the price 
of commodities began to fall, and the movement of gold has 
kept in harmony with the price of commodities from that. 
time until this. In other words, there was not sufficient pri- 
mary gold, with which they must meet their obligations, to 
enable them to meet those obligations, and the collapse in- 
evitably came. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Idaho? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. If it is not convenient at this time, at some 
time I should like to ask the Senator to answer this question: 
Does he think that the medium of exchange has had more 
to do with the present condition than the concentration of 
all the wealth of the country in the hands of 5 per cent of 
the people? 

Mr. BORAH. I am not discussing that question this 
afternoon, though I am quite willing to concede that that is 
a factor at some time worthy of discussion. I am now seek- 
ing to show that the nations of the world which had to meet 
these enormous obligations could not find the means with 
which to do so; and just as soon as the scramble for gold 
began liquidation began; individuals and nations made 
heroic efforts to get enough gold with which to do business; 
it finally drifted into the hands of two nations, and also 
drifted into the vaults of banks cf the two nations. This 
resulted in a practical destruction of the purchasing power 
or at least in a reduction of the purchasing power of fully 
half the human family. 

Mr. President, there is another question involved. For 
nearly 3,000 years nearly half the human family has used 
silver as a medium of exchange; from the time of Abraham 
until now silver in some form has been used as a medium of 
exchange and a measure of value. In 1925, at the very time 
when the prices of commodities were beginning to show the 
effect of the maldistribution of gold, England began a move- 
ment to encourage India to accept the gold standard. 

She succeeded in doing so, and thus took from 800,000,000 
people the only medium of exchange which they had, their 
only measure of value, and forced them to enter the world 
scramble for gold. 

A few nights ago Mr. Montagu Norman, the head of the 
Bank of England, speaking at a banquet at Mansion House, 
in London, said: 

Who, a year ago, could have foreseen the position into which 
we have drifted little by little? First we have been down, then 
we have been up, then down, then up. 

. The confused affairs of the world have brought about a series 

of events and a general tendency which appear to me at this 

time as being outside the control of any man, any government, 

and any country. 
. * » „ * La * 

We must take, for the moment, a short view. and we must 
plan for a long stop. I am willing to do my best when it comes 
to the future. I hope we may all see the approach of light at 
the end ot the tunnel. Some people already have been able to 
point out that light to us. I myself see it somewhat indistinctly. 
But I admit that, for the moment, the way is not clear. 


Let me call Mr. Montagu Norman as a witness on the 
subject which I am now discussing. When the question of 
forcing India upon the gold bullion standard was up for 
consideration Mr. Montagu Norman said: 
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The immediate effect of the announcement that the Indian 
Government contemplated the sale of a large quantity of silver 
would be to throw out of gear the exchange with China and, for 
a time, to paralyze trade with that country. There would be a 
tremendous disturbance of internal prices in China, a shock to 
public confidence, and, I should fear, unwise and panicky attempts 
to get out of the difficulty by resort to what in present circum- 
stances would, I think, be unsuitable to China, namely, a gold 
exchange standard. * * * I think that one has also to bear in 
mind the interaction between gold and silver prices. There is a 
reaction upon gold prices when an extreme rise or fall takes place 
in the value of silver, which is none the less serious because it is 
indirect and not very apparent on the surface. The consequential 
changes in prices generally and in trade conditions which would be 
produced, the disturbance to the world’s economic peace and con- 
fidence, the interference with the long-established social habits of 
the people of India in the use of silver, the shock to the reliance 
of a great country like China upon silver as a medium of cur- 
rency and a common store of value, could not fail to have im- 
portant effects upon the gold prices of countries in Europe and, 
indeed, in America. 

It was the prognostication and prophecy of Mr. Montagu 
Norman that if they proceeded with their policy of forcing 
silver upon the market, forcing India and the Orient upon 
the gold standard, it would inevitably affect the price of 
commodities throughout Europe and throughout the United 
States, and, in my opinion, that has been the consequence 
of that act. 

Sir Osborne A. Smith, governor of the Imperial Bank of 
India, speaking about the same time, said: 

The economists throughout the world are agreed that mal- 
distribution of gold and over production of goods are two of the 
fundamental causes of the depression. If we consider the fact 
that the great masses of the Orient are half starved and less 
than half clad, one can not say that there is overproduction in 
terms of requirements but rather that there is overproduction in 
terms of purchasing power. Our job, then, is to re-create pur- 
chasing power, and we have the instrument at hand in silver, 
of which these masses are . The remonetization of silver 
will furnish us with a needed purchasing power and will cause 
to ne wah pice through consumption, the world overproduction of 
gi 1 

In other words, Mr. President, by reason of the policy 
- pursued after the war with reference to tariffs, preventing 
the payment of debts in kind, and by reason of the fact that 
there was a maldistribution of gold to such an extent that 
these nations could not find the means with which to pay 
their debts or with which to purchase goods, fully one-half 
of the human family was reduced in its purchasing power; 
and then, in addition, followed the destruction of the pur- 
chasing power of nearly half the human family in the 
Orient. When the scarcity of gold was apparent, silver was 
demonetized—a cruel, ruthless conspiracy against the pur- 
chasing power of 800,000,000 people. 

There is no way in which to restore prosperity and give 
back markets except that of raising the price of commodi- 
ties or increasing the purchasing power of the nations of 
the world. One way by which it can be accomplished is to 
restore silver in the monetary world to the place which it 
occupied in the Orient prior to 1925. At the time that the 
Orient was deprived of the use of silver, was the Orient ask- 
ing to be relieved of it? Had it complained that silver was 
not a satisfactory medium of exchange? Was any fault 
found upon the part of the nations of the Orient? Certainly 
not. Silver was demonetized in the Orient through the mis- 
taken judgment if not the insatiable greed of a few people 
who felt that they could increase the purchasing power of 
the metal of which they were in possession. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is very general agreement, I 
think, with the Senator’s position; but it is urged on the 
one hand that we must accomplish this increase of the use 
of silver as money, or the remonetization of silver, through 
some international agreement; that we must have a confer- 
ence, and get nations together, and let them all agree about 
its use and its value and its exchange and that sort of 
thing. Does the Senator favor the United States proceed- 
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ing independently and without this sort of an international 
arrangement? 

Mr. BORAH. I think every effort ought to be made 
through an international conference upon the monetary 
question to adjust the money question and in that confer- 
ence to restore silver to its proper place. That is the safe, 
sound, effective way. If that can not be accomplished, if 
it is impossible to do that through international confer- 
ence, then I would favor some action—although I am not 
prepared to say what it would be—I am in favor of some 
action upon the part of the United States to adjust its mone- 
tary conditions somewhat in harmony with the monetary 
conditions of the world. 

In other words, in my opinion we can not remain upon 
the gold standard without either devaluating the dollar or 
else providing in some way for an increased monetary sup- 
ply. I think the sound way, the safe way, is to bring it 
about through an international monetary conference in 
which all the nations would agree; but, if that can not be 
done, we shall have to do something upon our own part. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that when Mr. McKinley became Presi- 
dent, one of the first things he did was to announce one of 
these conferences; and a conference was held, but nothing 
came of it. I think one conference was held in Brussels in 
1902. That broke up without any agreement; and we have 
been pursuing this policy of international conferences all 
these years, and we have not gotten anywhere. It seems to 
me we have about reached the point where we ought to take 
action ourselves. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator thinks it is a sound and 
safe proposition to take action upon our part, regardless of 
what the attitude of the world is, of course I agree that he 
is perfectly logical in his position; but I do not think the 
United States in the first instance ought to attempt by itself 
to establish the position of silver in the international mone- 
tary system of the world. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. LONG. If all the other countries, without interna- 
tional agreement, have established silver except America and 
France, and if America recognizes silver, there is only one 
country standing out. 

I agree with the Senator from Florida that if we wait for 
an international agreement we are never going to have silver. 
It never will be recognized. 

Mr. BORAH. The other countries of the world are not 
using silver. That is the trouble. If the Orient had been 
permitted to go forward in the use of silver as it had for 
thousands of years, I think, so far as the oriental situation 
is concerned, it would be in much better condition than it is 
now. But by reason of the action of Great Britain in forcing 
India upon the gold-bullion standard, they threw the surplus 
silver of the world upon the market as a commodity, and 
they are not using it now as a medium of exchange. 

Mr. LONG. China to-day uses silver. 

Mr. BORAH. China must meet her international obliga- 
tions in gold, however. 

Mr. LONG. I know; but if we recognized silver we would 
deal with China immediately. England certainly could not 
stand in the way, and she controls India. If we will look 
at the matter in the light of the fact that most of these 
countries are not on the gold standard and can not say 
they are on the gold standard, if America recognized silver 
to-day, there is no way in which they could stand out. 
France alone would be standing out, and she is to-day in 
default on her own debt. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. That may be one way to reach 
the matter. We are agreed in the proposition, are we not, 
that we ought to reach it? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. REED. If I have correctly understood the Senator’s 
position, he seems to feel that it was a great mistake on 
Great Britain’s part to demonetize silver in India; and in 
that I agree with him fully. I think it was a very great 
mistake, from which the whole world is suffering to-day; 
but does the Senator think there is any likelihood of induc- 
ing her to change her position in an international con- 
ference? 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, I am inclined to accept 
the inference which the Senator would have me draw from 
his statement, that there is no likelihood of that. 

Mr. REED. I am afraid there is not. 

Mr. BORAH. But if such a course is rejected, Great 
Britain will have a poor case before the world for the read- 
justment of debts. This program must be full and complete. 

What I am saying to-day is that if this question of the 
cancellation of debts can not be associated with the things 
upon the part of Europe which will restore the economic 
conditions of the world there is no longer any use of dis- 
cussing the question of debts at all. The trouble is that 
the debt question has always been put up to us as a naked 
proposition of reduction or cancellation. I do not believe 
in it; but I said when the Senator was absent that if the 
international problems which seem to me to stand in the 
way of world recovery could be adjusted I would not hesi- 
tate, myself, to include the debts in that adjustment. What 
I want more than debts is to end the depression; to give 
back to the people of the world their economic freedom. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD and Mr. FESS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BORAH, I yield first to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, the Senator means to 
say that if we should cancel all the foreign debts, and con- 
tinue to pursue the policy that we are pursuing now after 
having canceled the debts, we will come around to the same 
position we are in now? 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. I take the position that the can- 
cellation of the debts would not result in a better economic 
condition in the world. It is too small an item. I take the 
position that the readjustment of the debts, or a mora- 
torium upon the debts, would not serve to reopen markets, 
or to readjust trade, or to build up commerce. The things 
which are standing in the way of that are the larger and 
more dominant factors which I have just been mentioning. 

The difficulty has been, and the difficulty now is, that 
those who present the question of cancellation are present- 
ing the naked question of cancellation, leaving the United 
States to fulfill its part in the recovery of the world, as they 
say, but doing nothing upon the part of Europe with regard 
to the matters which are essential to the world’s recovery. 

As it will be recalled that in 1922 I offered in the Senate 
a resolution calling for an economic conference to do pre- 
cisely what we are proposing to do now, because it was my 
belief then that unless reparations were adjusted, wiped out, 
until the monetary systems of the world were placed upon 
a sound basis, and until armaments were reduced, there 
could be no real world recovery. I have not changed my 
mind in the 10 years which have passed. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I think it is pretty generally agreed that it 
would be almost impossible, if not entirely disastrous, for 
us to act upon the silver question alone. I think that is too 
obvious for discussion. On the other hand, it seems to me 
that there is a better opportunity for an international con- 
ference and a discussion and a possible agreement now than 
there has ever been. When we made that an issue a little 
more than 30 years ago, there was an effort to get an in- 
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ternational conference, as the Senator knows, and Britain at 
that time blocked it. 

Mr. BORAH. When? 

Mr. FESS. Immediately following 1897. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Britain blocked it. She was on the gold 
standard then and was very jealous of maintaining it. She 
is not in that position to-day. It seems to me that if an 
international conference could ever be called to consider the 
silver question, this would be an opportune time to do it. 
If it could not be done now, it is not likely that we shall be 
able to have it done at any time; and if the alternative is 
that we are to act alone and remonetize silver, I think it 
would be very serious. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not advancing to-day 
the idea that Europe will agree to the readjustment of the 
silver question, or that she will agree to the readjustment 
of the armament question, or that she will agree to the re- 
adjustment of the monetary question. I do not know. Eng- 
land’s attitude toward South Africa a few days ago rather 
leads me to believe that she is content to go along with her 
debased currency. What I am undertaking to say to-day is 
that for these people to insist upon the reduction of debts, 
the postponement of debts, or the cancellation of debts with- 
out being willing to join in a program of effectually settling 
these problems is not fair to the United States. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. As a matter of fact, the only thing 
they have shown any signs of being willing to agree to is 
to cancel these Government debts. 

Mr. BORAH. I would not say that, because I think the 
action of the Governments at Lausanne was a tremendous 
step in the right direction. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That was a step that they had to 
take. 3 

Mr. BORAH. No; it was not a step that they had to take. 
It was a wise step, but many unwise things have been done 
about reparations. It was not a necessary step. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. They could not collect the reparations. 
The Senator knows that. 

Mr. BORAH. We might just as well say that because we 
have not collected the debt from France, we must cancel it. 
Of course, France was not in a position at that time to col- 
lect reparations from Germany; but, if I may be permitted 
to say so, I have never looked upon reparations as having to 
do solely with the question of getting so much money out of 
Germany. The imposition of reparation payments also had 
for its objective holding Germany down to the status of a 
third-rate power; and the reparations could always have 
been utilized to that end, even though no part were paid. 
So, I think the Lausanne settlement is entitled to all the 
encomiums which we can pass upon it. I think it was a 
step in the right direction. A brave, generous move toward 
a better world. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Even including the 
agreement? 

Mr. BORAH. Les. The gentlemen’s agreement, in my 
judgment, was a perfectly natural thing from their view- 
point. I have no objection whatever to it. If all Europe 
can combine to settle their own troubles and have peace, I 
do not care how many gentlemen’s agreements they enter 
into; they will not hurt the United States. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The gentlemen’s agreement, as I re- 
member it, specified that the settlement that had been made 
should not go into effect unless the other nations could col- 
lect from the United States what they lost from Germany. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator does not put it quite correctly, 
although the principle is the same. The gentlemen’s agree- 
ment was to the effect that the reparations settlement should 
not be considered consummated until the nations making 
the agreement could know what they could do with refer- 
ence to the debts. 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Of course, that is diplomatic language. 

Mr. BORAH. Was not that quite a natural thing for 
them to do? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That is diplomatic language; but I 
think I stated the facts. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, in the Lausanne settlement 
France gave up over $90,000,000 a year for 66 years in excess 
of any amount that she would have paid the United States. 
It was a very pronounced step in the direction of the ad- 
justment of the economic affairs of Europe, and I do not 
think too much credit can be given to Herriot and to 
MacDonald for consummating that agreement. 

If I thought, in other words, that the cancellation of debts 
alone would settle the economic conditions of the world, and 
bring about the conditions which we all desire, I would be 
willing to cancel debts for reparations, but my view is that 
that will not adjust these questions in such a way as to 
bring about economic recovery, and that is my objective. 
To tell the truth, I care very little about these debts in com- 
parison with the restoration of the markets of the American 
farmer, with the restoration of commerce and trade, and 
with the restoration of a sound monetary system in the 
world. We have lost since 1929 $150,000,000 in the way of 
decreased values. We are losing more every day in the way 
of falling values than the debt amounts to per day. So, 
if the debts can be utilized for the purpose of bringing about 
these conditions which we desire, I am, for myself, perfectly 
willing to utilize them, but I am not willing to cancel debts, 
to reduce debts, or to postpone the payment of debts, and 
have Europe go ahead with a program which has practically 
sunk the world into its present economic condition. 

Now let me say a word about another proposition, and 
answer a question in regard to armaments. I am viewing 
it, now, as a purely economic proposition. About 85 per 
cent of all the taxes collected from the peoples of Europe 
goes for war in some fashion. They do not go to the re- 
building of European industry, or to the rehabilitation of 
European people, building their homes and buying the food 
and the clothing which they desire and need. They go for 
wars, either past or anticipated, and for a purpose which 
in no sense can be considered as productive of economic 
sanity. 

How pertinent the disarmament question is to this pres- 
ent situation. On the first day of this year, New Year’s 
Day, 1933, a great nation gave an order for the building 
of a supercruiser of 26,000 tons which would cost $24,000,- 
000. Another great nation on the same day issued orders 
that it would soon take its blue prints off the table and 
would begin the building of a 27,500-ton cruiser which 
would cost about 26 or 27 million dollars. This question 
of armaments is one of the great contributing causes to 
our present economic condition. 

Thus, Mr. President, for 14 years—rather, perhaps, I 
should say for 18 years—including the Great War itself, we 
have been drifting toward economic and financial chaos. 
We are now perilously near the brink. Thousands and tens 
of thousands and millions have during that period passed 
from affluence to poverty and destitution. Many, how many 
the world will never know, have been forced from their place 
of influence and respect in the community, frugal and self- 
reliant, to a position of shame, of hunger, and nakedness 
and disease, many even to suicide and a pauper’s grave, 
The economic consequences of policies which followed the 
war in all their wretchedness, stark and hideous, have been 
in some respects more harrowing than was the Great War 
itself. One stands appalled at these devastating forces un- 
leashed upon society through policies advanced in the name 
of peace, but policies in fact based upon violence and aggres- 
sion. And during all this time, during all these years, while 
the people were fighting against hunger and disease, fight- 
ing for the penny which would keep soul and body together, 
governments have continued to build up armaments, to in- 
crease the burden, to send out the taxgatherers to extort 
from the people the last of their meager savings, all that 
armies might be enlarged, that the instrumentalities of de- 
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struction might be improved and augmented, that murder 
might be made more successful and universal. I do not, for 
myself, by my vote propose to contribute 1 cent of the tax- 
payers’ money of the United States to any such saturnalia 
of confusion and crime. I do not propose to connive at this 
conspiracy against humanity by placing any part of the 
money of the people of the United States where it may be 
used in aid of the cause. To a program which will give men 
and women a chance to come back, a program of peace and 
tolerance, a program of construction and rebuilding, I will 
give all. But to such a program as now confronts us not one 
iota, not even the slightest indirect recognition. Times are 
running strongly against us. And nothing but the most 
positive, determined effort, the most outspoken and coura- 
geous purpose, will stay the evils which threaten civilization. 

Mr. President, we must face the facts, the cruel remorse- 
less facts. The situation confronting us is no less com- 
manding and scarcely less pitiless than war. Pain and 
sacrifice are in the homes of America. Fear and anxiety 
break the sleep of millions of our countrymen night after 
night and month after month. These unseen forces are 


assailing the manhood and womanhood of this country with 
all the fury and with the devastating effect of an invading . 
army. We should plan our campaign for relief, therefore, 

with the same confident reliance and the same courage and 
the same faith in our people that we would under the trying 

ordeals of war. i enn 

We are dealing with nations which also have their troubles, 

their vexing problems. It is natural that they should be 

moved primarily in their own interests. So should we. 

There is nothing in this situation which calls for the sacrific- 

ing of the interests of our own people to the interests of other 

peoples. But there is something in the situation which calls 

for the combined effort and the united purpose of all to end, 

if possible, this visitation which exempts none, but falls 

most heavily upon the poorer people. It has been repeatedly 

proposed and constantly urged that we reduce or cancel these 

debts without any sufficiently broad or thorough program, 

without any program which would give any assurance of 

relief or compensation for the sacrifices of our own people. 

That would not only be unjust but futile. It would not end 

this depression. But if a program is offered which would 

wipe out reparations, which would restore our disordered 

monetary systems, which would reduce armaments by 50 

per cent, which would give back to the people of the Orient 

the measure of value and medium of exchange which they 

have enjoyed for a half million years; if, in other words, we 

are prepared to do the things necessary to bring about the 

world’s recovery, for myself, I am willing the debts shall be 

used in any way to make the program a success. 

It will be said that this program is too ambitious, so broad 
and comprehensive that we can not hope to succeed, that it 
can not be carried through. Mr. President, they were gi- 
gantic mistakes which got us into this awful situation, It 
will take gigantic efforts to get us out. Have we not had 
enough of temporizing, of piecemeal efforts, and has not 
such action brought us to deeper and deeper disaster? I 
have not mentioned a single item which should go into this 
program which is not the undoing of some action which 
contributed to our present conditions. I have not named 
an item which these leading nations in cooperation have 
not easily the power to achieve. This is a man-made de- 
pression, and we shall escape from it by undoing those 
things which made the depression inevitable and in no 
other way. If the nations are not prepared for the task, 
then the people must suffer until God in his own good time 
raises up men with the courage and the vision to give them 
back a world rid of the accursed policies which sprang from 
an accursed war. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I can not understand how the manu- 
facturers of England at the present time could agree on an 
international economic conference to bring up prices to the 
world price level, because with the depreciated currency of 
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England at the present time she is getting her raw materials 
at very low prices, and is able to undersell us in the world 
market. In other words, it seems to me that that nation’s 
selfish interest would lead her not to agree to bring up the 
commodity price level, and she will not do it until she can 
force us to cut down the debts. In other words, if we agree 
to cut down the debts, she might then agree to bring up 
commodity prices, but not until that time, because it is to 
her selfish interest not to do so. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know, of course, whether these 
nations are disposed to meet these issues as I have presented 
them or not, but I do know, and it seems to be perfectly 
plain, that they have no right to call upon the United States 
for the cancellation or reduction of these debts until, as it 
were, they put their own houses in order, or agree to put 
them in order. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am entirely in agreement with the 
Senator, and I do not think we ought to cut the debts until 
we first get an agreement with reference to the economic 
question. 

Mr. GRAMMER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. GRAMMER. It is not clear in my mind what the 
Senator expects we would get when he proposes the can- 
cellation of these debts. He refers to three ways in which 
an obligation may be paid. It has not occurred to my mind 
that we might take in good faith as discharging a debt 
either of those ways, except-payment in gold, and that seems 
to be impossible. It is not clear, I state again, in my mind, 
what the American people are to receive in exchange for 
cancellation of the debts. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if my view of the situation is 
correct, the American people are to receive a restoration of 
the markets as they existed prior to 1929; that is to say, not 
offhand, but the tendency would be to open up trade, to 
open commerce, to restore markets, and I do not see how 
that can be done by the cancellation of debts, but I do see 
how it can be done by the adjustment of the monetary 
question, by the complete and final settlement of the repara- 
tions question, by the reduction of armaments, and by the 
restoration of silver in the Orient. Those things will restore 
trade, will give the world confidence to enter into business 
which will restore commerce, and in that way the American 
people will be benefited. I am not proposing a horse trade. 
I am simply proposing that we remove and eliminate the 
things which at the present time stand in the way of the 
normal operation of the economic law. That is all. The 
benefit the people will receive is a better price for our farm 
products, a stable monetary system, a renewal of business 
activity, a restoration of our foreign trade. Indeed, what 
the people will receive is what they must have or continue 
to suffer. May I ask how is it proposed to restore prosperity 
on the farm without markets? Without that all schemes 
fail. My remedy may be wrong, but in the name of a suffer- 
ing people then tell me what is the remedy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How can commerce and trade be re- 
stored unless we remove the high trade barriers which we 
ourselves have erected, and the high trade barriers which 
other nations have erected in retaliation for our erecting 
trade barriers? How would the Senator propose that we 
obtain our commerce and trade again with those barriers 
existing as they are? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator mean the 
tariff barriers? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The tariff barriers, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, we have no tariff barriers now. 
On the contrary, the foreign countries are unloading every- 
thing they have on earth into America to-day. That is 
known to anybody who notices anything at all. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not want to get into a tariff debate 
between the protectionists and the low-tariff advocates. But 
I agree with the proposition that in the consideration of 
the question of economic adjustment must enter the ques- 
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tion of the readjustment of the tariff. There is no doubt in 
my mind about that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am glad to hear the 
Senator say so, because without a readjustment of the tariff 
barriers any suggestion along other lines seems to me to 
be comparatively useless. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to say this: If we undertake to 
lower the tariff before we have adjusted these other ques- 
tions, we are going to have unloaded into this country a 
vast amount of the cheapest goods that can possibly be 
made. It would be ruinous to take down the tariff walls ex- 
cept as a part of a program of general adjustment. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr, KEAN. There are imported into this country large 
quantities of goods free of duty, such as rubber, tea, coffee, 
and various other goods, which would not interfere with 
the working and the industries of our people. Great Britain 
produces those goods in her colonies, Therefore there is no 
need of changing the tariff. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, I differ from the Senator from 
New Jersey in respect to his general statement that there is 
no need of readjusting the tariff. I think there is a need of 
readjusting the tariff, but I have always thought, in consid- 
ering these matters, that the readjustment of the tariff 
would inevitably follow the adjustment of these other prop- 
ositions, that the selfish interests of nations would inevitably 
lead to adjustment of the tariff after the other problems 
are adjusted. But I do not disagree with the view expressed 
a few minutes ago that the tariff must be considered in 
connection with this matter. 

Mr. President, what I desire to urge in the way of my 
view is this, that I do not look upon these debts as a fetish 
or as anything sacred. I regard them as an economic fac- 
tor in the present economic condition of the world. I am 
perfectly willing, so far as I am concerned, to utilize them 
in any program which seems to have reasonable assurance 
of success and which will restore economic conditions. 

Unless they can be utilized in that way, then there is no 
argument, it seems to me, which foreign nations can ad- 
vance which would justify their calling for reconsideration 
of the debt question. A moratorium will not help the situa- 
tion. Debts are constantly accumulating and piling up, and 
the economic situation is affected by that fact just the same, 
and certainly there should be no cancellation until these 
other problems are adjusted. 

In other words, if a program can be agreed upon there is 
no reason in my mind why the debts should not be included. 
Those debts are not worth very much to the American 
farmer. If we distributed the whole of the $250,000,000 to 
the American farmer and those on the farm, it would 
amount to about $7 apiece. An increase of a few cents in 
the price of his corn or his wheat or his cotton would pay 
the entire debt for a year and without any loss whatever 
upon his part. It is simply a question of how to utilize the 
debts and to utilize them in a way that would bring about 
some benefit to the American people. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator talks about increasing the 
price of farm products or any other products of ours by a 
cancellation of the debts. Does the Senator have any belief 
whatsoever that if the United States canceled these debts 
to-day, it would affect the prices of our products in this 
country? Suppose the debts were all canceled immediately, 
that Congress by unanimous consent should cancel them all 
immediately, does the Senator believe that would affect 
prices of farm products in this country under present 
conditions? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator perhaps was not present when 
I said a short time ago that I do not think the mere cancella- 
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tion of the debts would have any perceptible effect upon the 
economic situation. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator having made that state- 
ment, I want to ask another question. Does the Senator 
believe that it is humanly possible, in view of the lack of 
success we have had in securing disarmament, in securing 
a reduction of armaments in foreign nations within the last 
12 years, that the debts can be used by the people of Europe 
in such a way that they will reduce their armaments? 

In view of what they are now spending on their arma- 
ments every year and that they have refused to reduce, and 
that they refuse even to consider a reduction of armaments, 
and that 85 per cent of all their taxes is spent for that 
purpose, does the Senator believe we are going to be able to 
secure an agreement with them to reduce their armaments? 

Mr. BORAH. Probably not. If not, the debate on can- 
cellation of debts is closed so far as I am concerned. I am 
not willing to contribute directly or indirectly any part of the 
American taxpayers’ money to the armaments of Europe. 
I have sought to make that a plain proposition so far as I 
am concerned. 

Mr. GORE and Mr. BANKHEAD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield first to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. I would like to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion, because it is a question which gives me concern. We 
have cut these debts in half. The nations have signed up 
and agreed to pay the balance. They have defaulted those 
payments and dishonored their signature. Suppose we can- 
cel the debts in consideration of their cutting in half their 
expenditures upon armaments and they signed solemn 
treaties to do that thing and the hour should come for them 
to make the reduction in their expenditures for armaments, 
what can we expect at their hands? Will they not again 
dishonor their signatures if they feel their interest lies in 
such a breach of faith? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, that strikes at the very founda- 
tion of all international agreements. While we would take 
some chances on disarmament, if reparations were wiped 
out, the monetary system restored, and silver placed back 
where it was prior to 1925, there would not be much likeli- 
hood of a change. 

Mr. GORE. A nation, when it violates its faith, forfeits 
any right to confidence and trust. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to appear here to-day as a 
defender of the default upon the part of France. I think 
it was a mistake. But I do desire to say, and I have no 
hesitancy in saying it in public, that I have no doubt in the 
world that France understood, when she canceled repara- 
tions, that she would receive some readjustment of debts 
on the part of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. From whom did she receive that assur- 
ance? 

Mr. BORAH. The communiqué which was issued by the 
President to Mr. Laval is in itself sufficiently indicative to 
me that it was for that purpose. Let me read it. 

The communiqué to which I refer is as follows: 

In so far as intergovernmental obligations are concerned, we 
recognize that prior to the expiration of the Hoover year of post- 
ponement, some agreement regarding them may be necessary 
covering the period of business depression, as to the terms and 
conditions of which the two Governments make all reservations. 
The initiative in this matter should be taken at an early date by 
the European powers principally concerned within the framework 
of the agreements existing prior to July 1, 1931. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will remember a recent 
communiqué to the French Government in which it was 
declared specifically that no such agreement had been made, 
and the President last summer, in a letter to the Senator 
from Idaho, stated specifically that nothing like an agree- 
ment or any commitment of any kind in that direction had 
been made by the American Government. 

Mr. BORAH. Ido not mean to say that there was a defi- 
nite agreement between Mr. Laval and the President that 
so-and-so would be done, but I do mean to say that there 
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was sufficient in the situation to justify the French nation, 
as a nation, in reaching the conclusion that if they gave up 
reparations they might in justice look to a reconsideration 
of the debt. 

I invite the attention of Senators who now sit before me, 
and who were there on the night that we met the President 
before the session in 1931—and as this was published after- 
wards, I am not revealing any secret—to the fact that the 
President asked that we would approve of any .conversation 
which he had and any agreement which he reached with 
Laval, who was then on his way here relative to readjust- 
ment of debts during this economic depression. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield now to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Has the Senator any suggestion to 
make by which our farmers, without waiting for interna- 
tional action, can be aided in securing a restoration of the 
price of American agricultural commodities? In other 
words, has the Senator any suggestion to make as to how 
our farmers can obtain an increased price for American 
agricultural commodities without waiting for any interna- 
tional action? 

Mr. BORAH. My view is that fundamentally we can not 
increase the price of commodities in the United States while 
the price of commodities throughout the world is falling. 
We may artificially build up something which will tem- 
porarily give some relief, but somebody has to pay for it, 
the taxpayers or somebody else, and in the end we do not 
get anywhere. The only way to build prosperity or to re- 
store prosperity is to remove the obstacles which stand in 
the way of world trade and commerce. Give the people an 
opportunity to come back. Remove the obstacles and the 
people will come back. One of the unsolved mysteries of 
history is the capacity of a people to come back after they 
have been reduced to the lowest state of economic degrada- 
tion, as shown after the great Napoleonic wars and after the 
Thirty Years’ War. But we do not give them an opportunity 
to come back. We give them no monetary system. We put 
barriers in the way of trade. We do not give them an op- 
portunity to do that which they would naturally do. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have interrupted the Senator 
before, and I apologize for asking him to permit another 
interruption. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator mentioned France coming back 
after the Napoleonic war; but why? It was because under 
the laws of France the wealth could not be transmitted to 
heirs in a lump. It had to be diffused. The wealth of 
France is the most equally distributed wealth of the world. 
The only reason why France ever came back was because 
the wealth of France was kept diffused in the hands of all 
the people. To-day France does not allow her wealth to 
become concentrated in the hands of a few people, and for 
that reason she has been able to stand war after war and 
come back. 

Mr. BORAH. I spoke about the Napoleonic war. The 
Senator is speaking about the War of 1870, is he not? 

Mr. LONG. No; I am speaking about the Napoleonic war 
and the War of 1870. 

Mr. BORAH. The distribution of wealth in the manner 
which the Senator mentioned was not in vogue immediately 
after the Napoleonic war. 

Mr. LONG. Oh, yes; it was under the Napoleonic Code. 

Mr. BORAH. It did not provide for the distribution of 
wealth. 

Mr. LONG. Oh, yes; the Napoleonic Code did. 

Mr. BORAH. I beg the Senator’s pardon; he may be 
right, but it is not relevant to my line of discussion. 

Mr. LONG. I think I can show the Senator he is wrong. 

Mr. BORAH. I shall be glad to be corrected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me I will 
read what the President wrote the Senator from Idaho last 
summer, as follows: 

My Dear Senator: I have your inquiry this morning, through 
Secretary Stimson, as to the effect on the United States of recent 
agreements in Europe. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not speaking of that agreement and 
have not to-day. That is another agreement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Lausanne agreement. 

Mr. BORAH. I have made no reference to that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just want to show what the Presi- 
dent’s view about that matter was. He said: 

Our people are, of course, gratified at the settlement of the 
strictly European problem of reparations or any of the other 
political or economic questions that have impeded European re- 
covery. Such action, together with the real progress in disarma- 
ment, will contribute greatly to world stability. 

Here is the point I want to emphasize. He went on to say: 

I wish to make it absolutely clear, however, that the United 
States has not been consulted regarding any of the agreements 
reported by the press to have been concluded recently at Lau- 
sanne, and that, of course, it is not a party to nor in any way 
committed to any such agreements. 

Mr. BORAH. What did the Senator from Idaho say? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Idaho did not say 
anything. [Laughter.] The Senator got the letter, but I 
read it into the Recorp. The Senator did not publish the 
letter after the President wrote it, but in some way it be- 
came public in the newspapers and I was on the floor of 
the Senate, and I do not believe the Senator from Idaho 
said anything about it at all. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is mistaken. The Senator 
from Idaho offered that letter on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes, Mr. President, I re- 
call myself that it was in response to a statement I had 
made that the Senator from Idaho submitted the letter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I may have the wrong place. I found 
it in this way in the Recorp, at page 15434: 

Mr. McKetiar. Mr. President, on yesterday President Hoover 
addressed a letter to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], which 
letter reads as follows. 

I thereupon read it. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will look in the Recorp 
of yesterday, he will find that is where he got the informa- 
tion. I had read it the day before. 

So far as that is concerned, I am not contending that 
there was a specific agreement. I am contending that there 
was a condition which led France to believe and justly to 
believe that there would be readjustment of the debts in 
case she adjusted reparations, and that is the belief of the 
French people. There has been a great deal said here about 
the capacity of France to pay. France never claimed she 
was unable to pay. She is not putting it upon that basis 
at all. She is putting it upon the basis that she initiated a 
movement for the adjustment of economic conditions, and 
that the first step was Lausanne, the second step should be 
debts, and that is the reason why she takes the position 
which she now does. In other words, she wants a recon- 
sideration of the debt question. She has taken the initia- 
tive spoken of in the communique, and she insists it is 
now up to the United States to do her part. I do not say 
it justified failure to pay, but there are two sides to the ques- 
tion when it comes to a discussion of debts which France 
now insists upon. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the Senator contend or does any Sena- 
tor contend that France has actually repudiated her in- 
debtedness to the United States? 

Mr. BORAH. No. 

Mr. GLASS. Has she not simply deferred the payment of 
the interest until there can be that reconsideration which 
the Senator says France has reason to believe would be had? 

Mr. BORAH. That is my understanding of her position. 
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Mr. GLASS. So far as England is concerned, England 
has met every obligation under which she rests to this 
country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is not my understanding of 
France’s position. I think when a nation makes an obliga- 
tion to pay $19,000,000 on a certain day and fails to meet 
that obligation, then that nation is exactly in the situation 
of a private debtor who makes a note payable on a certain 
day and fails to meet it. What France may have in her 
mind or what French statesmen may have in their minds 
I do not know, but she is in exactly the same situation in 
that respect as a private debtor and what he may have in 
his mind about paying his debt in the future. But it is a 
failure to pay. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me submit this question to the Senator: 
Suppose there were a controversy between A and B with 
reference to an indebtedness, and also B owed the Senator. 
Would he say to B, “Go and adjust this matter between 
yourself and A and come back and see me and I will make 
it right”? What would be the position of B if he made 
a settlement greatly to his advantage? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is not the case in question. 
France has not done that at all. France had the right, if 
she bad seen fit, within 60 days of the pay day, to ask for a 
postponement; she had a right to ask for a postponement 
of the capital payment that was due on December 15. She 
did not do that, but, instead of that, she made an agreement, 
so the newspapers stated, with the other debtor nations, that 
none of them were to pay. Some of them did pay and some 
of them did not pay. France is one of those that did not 
pay. I am very happy to know that Great Britain was one 
of those that did pay; I think that is fine; but France, not- 
withstanding she declined to pay on the 15th of December, 
within 30 days turns around and loans $16,000,000 to another 
nation, which she never expects to get back. 

Mr. BORAH. I think France will get it back. Besides she 
had prior to December 15 practically promised the loan. Let 
us be fair. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I doubt it. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Idaho a question? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. I should like to know whether I heard the 
Senator aright a few moments ago when I understood him to 
say that when Laval was here there was a conference at 
the White House—— 

Mr. BORAH. No; Laval was on his way here; he was on 
the ocean at that time. 

Mr. WATSON. But there was a conference at the White 
House? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. And the President of the United States 
asked the Senator and the others in the conference whether 
they were willing that the question of the debt settlements 
should be raised with Laval. Did the Senator say that? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I did, in effect. 

Mr. WATSON. Did the Senator have any talk with the 
President after Laval arrived here? 

Mr. BORAH. No; not that I recall, but I had a talk 
with him that night of the conference in the presence of 
the Senator from Indiana and I objected to that proposi- 
tion. I was the one who arose in the conference and said 
I would not consent that the President should enter into 
any conversation with Laval in regard to the debts which 
would bind me. The Senator was sitting there at the time. 

Mr. WATSON. I was sitting there and heard that state- 
ment; but the President of the United States at that time 
did not advance that suggestion; that was taken up by an- 
other person in the conference, I will say to my friend, and 
not by the President of the United States, 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no; the Senator is sadly in error. What 
happened was this: The President called us in conference 
with a view of securing the cooperation of both Houses of 
Congress for a certain program at the coming session. That 
program consisted of five certain propositions. One of them 
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was with reference to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, I believe. 
Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. He went down the line; he got to the fourth 
proposition, which involved the question of discussing with 
Laval the subject of the debts and as to whether or not the 
President should discuss the question with a view of adjust- 
ing the debts in the light of present economic conditions. I 
said, “ Mr. President, I am sorry to say that I can not go 
along with you on that proposition. I am not willing that 
any discussion should take place between you and Mr. Laval 
that shall be binding upon the Congress of the United 


States.” That all took place there, and the Senator must 
remember it. 
Mr. WATSON. We met there on the 31st day of August, 


as I recall, for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not 
both Houses could not agree on a certain program; but the 
question of debt cancellation did not enter into that, because 
the coming visit of Laval had not anything in the world to 
do with what we were called there for. We were called 
there to consult about our own internal program and as to 
the things upon which we might agree at the approaching 
session of Congress. 

While Laval was here, I will say to my friend from Idaho, 
I became a little uneasy, because I did not know what con- 
versation might be indulged in about the cancellation of the 
debts, and I took the liberty of calling upon the President, 
and I asked, “Is there any talk about the cancellation of 
the foreign debts between Laval and you?” He said there 
is not. He said, “ Senator, it is just taken for granted that 
they will pay their debts and we are not discussing that 
question.” That was the very answer the President gave me. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me refer to another matter, which may 
refresh the Senator’s memory, inasmuch as we have gone 
into this subject in detail. It will be remembered that when 
the President said the question of debts would undoubtedly 
come up for consideration when Mr. Laval arrived here, and 
he wanted to know how the Congress would feel about any 
conversation or agreement which he might have with Laval 
touching a readjustment of debts or a postponement of the 
debts during the economic depression, I said, “ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am sorry that I can not go along with you on that 
part of the program.” We discussed it for a few minutes, 
and the President said, “ Perhaps, in order to satisfy the 
Senator from Idaho, if we would put in the proposition that 
all discussion of debts should be based upon their relation- 
ship to disarmament, that would be agreeable,” but I said, 
“No; I do not want any discussion upon the part of the 
President that will bind the Congress.” I added, “So far 
as you are concerned, Mr. President, you may talk with Mr. 
Laval at your pleasure and say anything you wish to say, 
but I do not want to sit here in silence and be bound by any 
agreement which you may make with him.” 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator said that? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. And then got up and left and went out 
into an anteroom. I followed him out, as the Senator will 
remember, and said, “I agree entirely in the views you have 
expressed here.” The Senator will remember that? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I remember that. 

Mr. WATSON. And after the President had asked this 
question, I do not think he did mention the subject of debt 
reduction to Laval, because that night it was absolutely fore- 
closed, if he had ever had any thought of doing so, for there 
was not a single individual who participated in that confer- 
ence—and I see the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] 
rises and I see also the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son], both of whom were there—who advocated the cancella- 
tion of these debts or their reduction. Am I right, I will 
ask the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think it is 
unfortunate that there should be involved in this discussion 
in the Senate the question as to what occurred in conversa- 
tions at the White House a year or two ago, when, as is 
apparent, the memories of Senators differ about what tran- 
spired, and I would not like to testify either for the plaintiff 
or the defendant. [Laughter.] 
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I do recall that mention was made of the coming of Laval. 
and I further recall that there was no expression in the 
conference of any sort favorable to a reopening of the debt 
settlement. 

Mr. WATSON. That is right. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I also recall that the Sena- 
tor from Idaho expressed himself more affirmatively on the 
subject than perhaps anyone else there; but still, in spite of 
all that may have happened there, there is no justification 
for a great nation failing to meet its obligation when that 
obligation matures; and, in my judgment, France is just as 
much in default as any debtor can be who fails to pay when 
his obligation matures. 

I repeat what I said in the beginning of this discussion 
this afternoon, that I shall not be willing to vote to ratify 
an arrangement made through negotiations with a debtor 
nation that is manifestly able to pay but has refused to pay 
for the purpose of attempting to force a favorable settle- 
ment. I think that the Senate ought to put itself on record. 
I do not believe that we can justify inviting and encouraging 
the course that has been taken by the French Government. 
I do not find in the record of any negotiations with which 
I am familiar any basis for her refusal to meet her obliga- 
tions, and I do not wish to be compromised by the statements 
that have been made here this afternoon that she was 
really justified because of something the President of the 
United States may have said or something some one else, 
acting for the President, may have said to her representative. 

Mr. WATSON. The only reason I sought to interrogate 
the honorable Senator from Idaho was the statement that 
perhaps something might have been said by the President 
that Laval might have carried back to France that would 
now justify France in defaulting. I have no recollection of 
that happening; but, as my friend from Arkansas says, even 
if it did happen, it is not, in my judgment, sufficient justifi- 
cation for defaulting the debt at this time. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment, if I still have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho 
continues to hold the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. I have not sought, Mr. President, to jus- 
tify the action of France on that basis. As I said in the be- 
ginning, I am not appearing in the defense of France in that 
default, but I did say, and I repeat, that sufficient took 
place when Laval was over here to lead to the belief upon 
the part of the French people that the adjustment of rep- 
arations would warrant a reconsideration of the question 
of the debt; and I venture to say that anyone who is famil- 
iar at all with the French situation at the time the repara- 
tions question was settled would agree that there never 
would have been any adjustment of the reparations ques- 
tion if it had not been for that one proposition entering 
into it. 

Who was to blame for the misunderstanding I do not 
know, and it is not my business to assess that responsibil- 
ity, but there was ample reason for France to reach the 
conclusion that she would have a reconsideration of the 
debt question in case she adjusted reparations. If I had 
been in the position of France, I certainly would not have 
defaulted; it is a very grave and serious mistake for a 
nation to default 

Mr. WATSON. Has there ever been any time when the 
President has had occasion to mention the subject when 
he has not specifically stated that he would not consent to 
mingling or considering together debt cancellation and 
reparations? 

Mr. BORAH. I am not reviewing all the things the 
President has said. Neither am I contending there was 
specific agreement, but there were discussions of reparations 
and debts and they issued a communique which clearly indi- 
cates the nature of the discussion. 

Mr. WATSON. But Iam talking about his public declara- 
tions. If the Senator had “kitchen” conversations with 
him I do not know about 

Mr. BORAH. I did not have any “kitchen” conversa- 
tions and I am not revealing any “kitchen ” conversations. 
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Mr. WATSON. I am not asking the Senator to reveal 
any. 

Mr. BORAH. Wait just a moment. The President called 
Members of Congress to the White House. It was no differ- 
ent than if he had called them to assemble in the Capitol. 
We were dealing with a public question; we were dealing 
with a public program. It was all printed in the news- 
papers, and I have repeated what actually took place. 

Mr. WATSON. That is quite true, and I agree with what 
the Senator has had to say, but is there any justification 
for the Senator making the statement or for anybody else 
making the statement that after that conference had fore- 
closed the whole question the President subsequently did 
enter into some sort of a secret arrangement with Laval or 
had some sort of an understanding with him in accordance 
with which Laval went back to France and let the French 
people believe that there would be something done along 
this line? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is putting something into my 
mouth that I did not say. 

Mr. WATSON. $ am merely asking the Senator the ques- 
tion. ` 

Mr. BORAH. 1 do not know; but I will say this for the 
benefit of the Senator, not for the purpose of giving him 
new information but for the purpose of refreshing his mem- 
ory, and that is, the President and Laval did talk over the 
question of debts and reparations. That must be conceded. 
I do not say that they entered into any agreement, because 
that I do not know; but I know they discussed the subject. 

Mr. WATSON. Of course, I do not know anything about 
that. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I do not know on what 
these charges this afternoon are based when they infer 
that a secret agreement had been entered into with Laval 
about reparations and debts being linked. Herriot a short 
time ago was quoted in the American press in cables from 
Paris as saying that the Lausanne agreement was simply 
carrying out the conversations held with Hoover while 
Laval was in the United States. After the Lausanne con- 
ference MacDonald, speaking before the British Parlia- 
ment, said that the agreement at Lausanne had been 
entered into, and he said, “I am happy to say that we had 
the advice and counsel of representatives of the Government 
of the United States.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think Sir Neville Chamberlain also 
made that statement in the House of Commons; but the 
Senator will remember that a few days or perhaps the next 
day afterwards Secretary Stimson in a very elaborate article 
stated that it was untrue that any such representations had 
been made to Mr. Laval; and since that time, so far as I 
know, there has been no denial of Secretary Stimson’s 
statement. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, is it not a fact that Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself withdrew his statement? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think that is true, though I can not 
be positive about it; but I am positive that Mr. Stimson, 
following the President in his letter of last summer, stated 
specifically that no such agreement had been made between 
the President and Laval. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Just a moment. 

In regard to the repudiation by Mr. Chamberlain, that 
was after such a secret agreement had been denied from 
official sources at Washington. After that had been denied 
at Washington, Herriot gave to the French press a state- 
ment, which was published in the papers of the United 
States, that he was misquoted when he originally was quoted 
as having said that the Lausanne agreement carried out the 
conversations of Laval and Hoover. So that amounted to a 
repudiation of his first statement, the same as Chamberlain’s 
repudiation of the original statement, both having been 
made by MacDonald and Herriot before Washington had 
denied any secret agreement. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If the Senator will pardon me for just 
a moment, then I will yield. 

It is quite plain to me, at least, that when the Govern- 
ments assembled at Lausanne agreed to give up reparations 
they threw out a perfectly dead cat, and they expect us to 
pay them for throwing it out. Whether or not there were 
any promises made that if they would throw out that dead 
cat, we would pay them for doing so by canceling what they 
owed us, I do not know. That still remains a mystery after 
having been debated upon this floor a good many times since 
the Lausanne agreement was made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do not care to argue 
the matter; but I desire to have read at the clerk’s desk, in 
my time, a short concurrent resolution which I now offer on 
this subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The concurrent resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 37) was read, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That the Congress of the United States can not view with 
indifference and unconcern the action of any nation which violates 
its solemn written obligations to the Government of the United 
States; and it warns all nations of the serious economic and finan- 
cial consequences of the violation of the terms of any of such 
obligations; and urges in the strongest terms of which it is capable 
a reconsideration of action by any of said nations tending to dis- 
Teen or to repudiate its solemn obligations heretofore entered 


Resolved further, That inasmuch as provisions were made in 
the several debt-funding agreements for temporary suspension, in 
case of stress, of the capital payments due thereunder, and inas- 
much as several of the nations now in default made no request 
for postponement under the provisions of such agreements, the 
Congress of the United States advises said nations of their failure 
to take advantage of the provisions in said agreements in their 
favor. Such nations are advised that the Government of the 
United States will at all times, when properly notified, make tem- 
porary suspension of capital payments as provided in said agree- 
ments; but the Government of the United States expects the 
several nations to make the same provision for the payment of 
their obligations within the terms of said agreements as they make 
for the payment of other obligations created by said nations. 

Resolved further, That said nations are advised that continued 
defaults by any of them will seriously and permanently impair 
the credit of said defaulting nations, not only in the United States 
but in the rest of the world, and will render difficult, if not impos- 
sible, the borrowing of money by said nations in any national 
emergency that may hereafter arise with such nations, since all 
such transactions are necessarily based upon the honorable and 
prompt compliance by nations with the terms of their written 
undertakings. 

Resolved further, That the President of the United States be 
requested to transmit to each nation indebted to the United States 
a copy of this concurrent resolution, assuring each of said nations 
that the United States has nothing but the kindliest feelings of 
friendship for each and every debtor nation, and is desirous, in 
the interest of said nations no less than in the interest of the 
United States, that no condition shall exist tending to interrupt 
or impair such friendship. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands 
the Senator from Tennessee to ask that the concurrent 
resolution be printed and lie upon the table. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. REED. Will not the Senator agree that it shall go to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
concurrent resolution will be printed and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. REED. I suggest that it might require some revision 
in its language. As I listened to the reading of the con- 
current resolution, it sounded like a cross between a sermon 
and a pat on the wrist, and I do not believe that is what 
the Senate wants to adopt in this case. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, Mr. President; if the Senator will 
permit me, instead of being a cross of the kind he mentions, 
what the concurrent resolution is intended to do is to notify 
the nations that have not paid their debts that it is to their 
interest to do so, and that America expects them to pay 
their debts. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope nothing that the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania has said will be construed as indi- 
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cating a purpose upon the part of the Senate to adopt the 
concurrent resolution, modified or unmodified. 


COUNT OF THE ELECTORAL VOTE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a concurrent resolution from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to which he invites the attention of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. GLENN]. 

The Chief Clerk read House Concurrent Resolution No. 
44, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concur- 
ring), That the two Houses of Congress shall assemble in thé Hall 
of the House of Representatives on Wednesday, the 8th day of 
February, 1933, at 1 o'clock p. m., pursuant to the requirements 
of the Constitution and laws relating to the election of President 
and Vice President of the United States, and the President of the 
Senate shall be their presiding officer; that two tellers shall be 
previously appointed by the President of the Senate on the part 
of the Senate and two by the Speaker on the part of the House 
of Representatives, to whom shall be handed as they are opened 
by the President of the Senate all the certificates and papers pur- 
porting to be certificates of the electoral votes, which certificates 
and papers shall be opened, presented, and acted upon in the 
alphabetical order of the States, beginning with the letter A; and 
said telers, having then read the same in the presence and hear- 
ing of the two Houses, shall make a list of the votes as they shall 
appear from the said certificates; and the votes having been ascer- 
tained and counted in manner and according to the rules by law 
provided, the result of the same shall be delivered to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, who shall thereupon announce the state of 
the vote, which announcement shall be deemed a sufficient dec- 
laration of the persons, if any, elected President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, and, together with a list of the votes, 
be entered on the Journals of the two Houses, 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, this concurrent resolution is 
in the usual form adopted on previous occasions to canvass 
and declare the result of the last national election. It 
seems unnecessary to have it considered by the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. I therefore move that the Sen- 
ate agree to the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think there 
is no objection to that course. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


TREATY WITH ALBANIA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, 
the Chair lays before the Senate, as in executive session, 
a treaty transmitted by the President of the United 
States, which will be referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and printed in confidence for the use of 
the Senate. 

WITHHOLDING OF ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE CORPS PAY 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate recall 
from the House of Representatives Senate bill 4810, a bill 
which was passed yesterday, and concerning which I entered 
a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I ask what is the bill? 

Mr. KING. It is a bill that came from the War Depart- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy to with- 
hold the pay of officers, warrant officers, and nurses of the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps to cover indebtedness to the 
United States under certain conditions, passed yesterday. 
The Senator from Utah has entered a motion to reconsider; 
but in order to reconsider, the papers will have to be recalled 
from the House of Representatives. That motion the Chair 
understands the Senator from Utah to be now making. 

Mr, REED. Do I understand that if the motion is carried, 
the Senator will insist to-day on action on his motion to 
reconsider? 

Mr. KING. Oh, no, Mr. President! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
that action can not be had until the papers are physically 
in the possession of the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I shall not delay the Senate to-night with the 
consideration of the matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Utah that the House be re- 
quested to return the papers. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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RECESS 


Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 43 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, January 5, 1933, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 4, 1933 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


We thank Thee, our Heavenly Father, that through Christ 
we have an eternal inheritance in God. May our powers be 
consecrated, our lives made exultant, and our influence 
crowned by the teaching of His holy word. Bless all of 
us with that temper, with that glorious courage, and with 
that unresting energy that spring from His earthly life. 
Ours is a high trust; oh, may we be loyal to it and leave a 
work that shall sustain the undecaying life in the very 
soul of the Nation. May we strive with every nerve to 
exalt, refresh, and reenforce our native land until our na- 
tional sky shall glow through all its arch with the radiance 
of the upspringing light. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a concurrent resolution of the House of the following 
title: 

H. Con. Res. 40. Concurrent resolution to provide for the 
printing of additional copies of the hearings held before the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives on House Joint Resolution 123, relating to moratorium 
on foreign debts. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 4039. An act for the relief of Herman H. Bradford; 
and 

H. R. 13607. An act to authorize the distribution of Gov- 
ernment-owned cotton to the American National Red Cross 
and other organizations for relief of distress. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: ; 

S. 4082. An act to regulate the business of executing bonds 
for compensation in criminal cases and to improve the 
administration of justice in the District of Columbia; 

S. 4810. An act to authorize the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy to withhold the pay of officers, war- 
rant officers, and nurses of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
to cover indebtedness to the United States under certain 
conditions; 

S. 5131. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near Cannelton, Ind.; 

S. 5231. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo.; 

§. 5232. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near St. Charles, Mo.; 
and 

S. 5235. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Brownsville, Nebr. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. POU, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the 
following privileged resolution (H. Res. 339) for printing 
under the rule; 
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House Resolution 339 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 13991, a bill to aid agriculture and relieve existing 
national economic emergency. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
eight hours, to be equally divided and controlled by the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the Committee on Agriculture, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under the 65-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment the 
committee shall rise and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, at the 
request of several of my colleagues, that the resolution may 
be read for the information of the Members. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution. 

Mr. SNELL. May I ask the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina when he intends to bring up this rule? 

Mr. POU. I believe on to-morrow. I would like to be in- 
formed by the Speaker whether that is in accord with the 
present business of the House. 

The SPEAKER. It is hoped to bring up this rule to- 
morrow, if we can finish the deficiency appropriation bill 
to-day. t 

Mr. SNELL. I hope the gentleman will be able to tell us 
what is in the bill. 

Mr. POU. I refer the gentleman to the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Jones). 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to speak for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do this for the purpose of calling the 
attention of the Members of the House to the fact that the 
interest rate in New York and Chicago on call money, in- 
terest to brokers, cotton brokers, wheat brokers, and corn 
brokers is 1 per cent per annum. Interest to farm owners 
and home owners is 6, 8, and 10 per cent. 

Mr, SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman tell us where we can get 
some of this cheap money? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If the gentleman were a broker and 
wanted to gamble on the stock exchange, he could get all 
he wanted. 

FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13975) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1933, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the first deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 
13975), with Mr. O’Connor in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

All of yesterday was consumed, Mr. Chairman, in debate 
upon subjects which are not covered in this bill. There was 
no statement made for the Recorp as to just what this bill 
carries, and I have asked the indulgence of the committee for 
two or three minutes while I state for the Recorp just what 
the committee has recommended to the House for inclusion 
in the bill. 

The amount recommended to be appropriated in this bill 
is $31,421,520.57, which sum is $12,285,188.42 less than the 
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Budget estimates. It should be stated that of this sum of 
$31,421,000, $28,000,000 represents an appropriation which is 
made available for the payment of tax refunds between now 
and July 1, which will come up for consideration in a few 
moments, and the greater part of this reduction—practically 
all of it, in fact—occurs in the reduction which the commit- 
tee has made in the estimate submitted for tax refunds, 
which originally was $40,000,000 and which the committee 
has reduced $12,000,000. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRNS. I will. 

Mr. SNELL. Have these tax refunds turned out to be 
greater or less than the general experience for the last few 
years? As I understand it, the gentleman said the com- 
mittee had reduced the amount for tax refunds because the 
committee did not believe they would come up to what was 
estimated. What has been the experience of the Govern- 
ment in the last few years in regard to tax refunds? Has it 
been more or less than estimated? 

Mr. BYRNS. Oh, they have always been less. But the 
gentleman will recall that last year there was no appropria- 
tion made and there was no estimate submitted, and Mr. 
Mills stated then, and I stated to the House at the time the 
bill was reported, quoting from Mr. Mills and also on behali 
of the committee, that there would undoubtedly be an appro- 
priation required in December or at the December session to 
take care of tax refunds. 

Mr. SNELL. But that was one of the things that was left 
out entirely last year? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. So when it was put out to the country that 
our appropriations were so much less or so much saved, it 
really did not mean that exactly. 

Mr. BYRNS. Well, I think that was made very plain by 
Mr. Mills, the Secretary of the Treasury, when he appeared 
before our committee, because he was frank enough to say 
that he had not included in his estimates any sum for tax 
refunds, and he was frank enough to say at the time that 
he felt probably $40,000,000 would have to be appropriated 
at the December session in order to take care of it; but that 
they had enough money to run until December and, owing 
to the condition of the Treasury and the size of the deficit, 
he felt that in the matter of tax refunds that money could 
well be left off. We followed his suggestion and recom- 
mendation when we did not include it. 

Mr. SNELL. I thought I understood the gentleman to say 
there was $28,000,000 put in. 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Of course, those are regular obligations of 
the Government from year to year which have to be met? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes; undoubtedly. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Does this deficiency bill take care of 
items of deficiency to the extent of $600,000 in the deporta- 
tion of aliens? 

Mr. BYRNS. No; it does not. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. This bill also eliminates any deficiency 
for the additional 30 days’ furlough that is to be given or 
has now been given to the men in the Immigration Service, 
does it not? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes; it eliminates that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does it eliminate it? 

Mr. BYRNS. It eliminates any necessity for that by mak- 
ing available a transfer from other funds for the purpose of 
taking care of these employees to the extent of $20,000. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Tennessee be given five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. It only provides $20,000 for the District 
of Columbia. It does not take care of the more than 3,000 
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men in the Immigration Service and border patrol who, in 
addition to the Government furlough, have been penalized 
with another furlough by the administration because of lack 
of funds, and that amounts to a total of about $600,000. 

I wish to know from the chairman whether the deficiency 
bill provides the means for restoring to these men the 30-day 
administrative furlough. 

Mr. BYRNS. It does not. The Budget estimates did not 
include it. The committee, therefore, did not see the neces- 
sity of going into it. We did not make any appropriation for 
that purpose. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question along that same line? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. Why were the immigration and border- 
patrol services further penalized beyond the average Gov- 
ernment employee in any other department? 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not think they have been penalized 
to any further extent. 

Mr. SNELL. All of them must take an extra furlough of 
30 days and some of six months. 

Mr. BYRNS. I have just been advised that the Secre- 
tary of Labor has modified that order. I did not notice it 
myself. It will be modified so that everybody will have the 
same administrative furlough. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It will only tend to make matters 
worse. 

Mr. SNELL. I would like to have it made clear as to 
whether it is to be modified to make the furlough apply to 
all the members of that service or whether it applies to 
only those latest to enter the service. 

Mr. BYRNS. I will say to the gentleman from New 
York, who has been talking economy, that if he wants to 
make the appropriations necessary to pay for those em- 
ployees that his own administration says are not necessary, 
an amendment upon this bill is in order, and if the House 
wants to adopt it it may; but we have not seen fit to add 
$600,000 to the expenses of the Government, when the Presi- 
dent and the Budget did not ask for it. [Applause.] That 
is the whole story. 

Mr. SNELL. I am Just trying to get information from 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNS. And I am trying to give it to the gentleman. 
There is no need to get excited over it. 

I am not getting excited over it. 

I wish to ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion: How are the men in the Immigration Service and 
border patrol going to get any advantage from the present 
amount that is carried? 

Mr. BYRNS. I just can not tell the gentleman. That is 
a matter of administration. We have taken care of those 
in the District whom the Secretary said were necessary, 
to the extent of $20,000, by making certain funds available. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield so I can explain this situation? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The Secretary of Labor, as a result of 
a condition along the border, had to do a great deal of 
extra work there. The Chinese were being expelled from 
Mexico and thrown over to our line. The moment they 
threw them over the department picked them up. They 
were all smuggled. As a result of this crusade 2,500 Chinese 
were picked up. This vigilance and extra work created a 
deficiency in the appropriation. 

Now, in order to meet the Budget, the Secretary issued 
an order cutting 10 per cent of the service for six months. 
They appealed to the Secretary of Labor, because most of 
these men, even the youngest, have been in the service 10 
years, and most of them are veterans of the World War, 
all of them have large families, and they could not take a 
lay-off of six months. The older men in the service, in order 
to help out the younger men, all agreed temporarily to take 
an additional 30 days. So, instead of a 6 months’ furlough, 
they all took a 30 days’ furlough. 

I propose to offer an amendment at the proper time to 
restore to this service the $600,000 deficit for wages and 
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salaries so that they may not be penalized more than any 
other department of the Government. 

Mr. SNELL. What I was trying to bring out was why the 
Immigration Service should be penalized and its men laid 
off in greater proportion than those in any other service. 

Mr. BYRNS. That is exactly what I am trying to find 
out myself. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Is it not a fact that under 
the present order immigration has practically stopped? If 
this be so, why is the same number of employees needed 
now that were needed a few years ago when thousands were 
coming in monthly? What have they to do? 

Mr. BYRNS. Owing to the fact that immigration has 
fallen off and we are having very little of it now as com- 
pared with what we had years ago, it was not necessary to 
make an appropriation to take care of a lot of employees 
who will not be needed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. By reason of the added restrictions on 
immigration we have increased smuggling of aliens, and 
unless these aliens are picked up in time and sent back at the 
expense of the transportation companies which brought them 
here, they will be picked up later on and sent back at the 
expense of the Government. I served in the Immigration 
Service some 25 years ago and have had some experience, 
I know this is not economy, because the smuggling will in- 
crease, we will have more trouble on our hands, and it is 
more costly to send the aliens back if they are found to be in 
the United States unlawfully than to catch them at the time 
of entry and deport them immediately. 

Mr. BYRNS. That is the very honest opinion of my good 
friend from New York and I am not underrating it, but I 
will say that the committee in failing to make this appro- 
priation acted in accordance with the judgment of the sworn 
officers of the law consisting of the Secretary of Labor, the 
Commissioner of Immigration, the President of the United 
States, and the Bureau of the Budget. When they were not 
asking for this additional and immense sum which has been 
suggested we did not feel that the committee ought to under- 
take to add to the appropriation and thereby add to the 
deficit in the Treasury. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I may say that I have conferred with 
the same officials and they say this is going to impair their 
service and they are asking for additional funds. 

Mr. BYRNS. These other gentlemen whose duty it is to 
maintain our immigration laws do not think so. This is a 
difference of opinion between the gentleman from New York 
and the administrative officers, and I can not settle that. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I have been told that the reason the appro- 
priation was running low was because so much of the money 
for this department was used in deporting aliens and this 
made them shy of money to pay for the salaries of employ- 
ees. Is that correct? 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not know whether that is correct or 
not. I know they have been using all the money available 
for the purpose of deporting aliens. 

Mr. SNELL. They have gone a great deal beyond the 
amount available for that particular service and they have 
taken it out of the money for salaries. 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not believe I am misquoting him—we 
have a very excellent Immigration Commissioner in the per- 
son of Hon. Harry Hull, who, I think, has made a splendid 
official. I know he is highly conscientious and I know he 
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is very much interested in deporting these aliens when they 
are apprehended and held in jail. 

Mr. SNELL. I am entirely in favor of that. 

Mr. BYRNS. Because they are an expense on the States 
and the cities or the localities where they are being held, 
and they ought to be sent back. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it not true, Mr. Chairman, that to stop 
them at the border, by trained, well-paid officials, is better 
than to have them get into this country and then have to 
deport them? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes; but I will say to my friend that you 
have had millions of dollars appropriated for this purpose 
and they are here. Having come in under these circum- 
stances, with liberal appropriations made in the past, I want 
to know how you are going to prevent additional entries into 
this country by appropriating $600,000. 

Mr. SNELL. We are certainly not going to prevent it by 
cutting down the force on the borders, because there is more 
incentive to these people to get in here now that we have 
limited immigration than there was before. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman’s inquiry shows you have 
not prevented it in the past and the gentleman will not deny 
that we have had most liberal appropriations. 

Mr. SNELL. I admit we have not entirely prevented it, 
but we have more of it at the present time, as shown by the 
extra large number of deportations. 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not think so, because I think if the 
gentleman will look at the record with respect to those who 
are being deported, he will find that the great majority of 
them have been in this country for years. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. They have been in jail for 
years. 

Mr. BYRNS. Some of them have been in jail for months 
and years and they are merely being picked up now, having 
slipped into this country in one way or another in the past. 
These men are not recent entries. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Tennessee may have five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS. I would like for some of these other gentle- 
men to get time of their own and let me conclude. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield for a question to 
see if we can clear up this situation? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. DYER. The statement has been made by the gentle- 
man from New York that there have been large deportations. 
I would like to know what the number has been, how many 
have been deported, and whether or not the money has been 
used for that purpose. It is easy, Mr. Chairman, to make a 
statement and say that the money is to be used in deporting 
aliens, but the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions states that the department officials haye not appeared 
before him and have not given him any information on the 
need of this additional money. I think it would be most 
unwise to follow the suggestion of gentlemen who make bare 
statements without giving any facts, unless the Committee 
on Appropriations has facts to justify such an expenditure. 

Mr. BYRNS. I agree with the gentleman, and the gentle- 
man has stated the matter much more clearly than I could. 
That is exactly what I was trying to put across. 

I may say to my friend that we had one estimate, and that 
estimate asked the Congress to authorize the transfer of 
$20,000 from one fund where the money was available in 
order to take care of certain employees here in the District 
of Columbia who are needed in this deportation work. We 
allowed this estimate. There was no estimate before us for 
$600,000 or any other amount, and, therefore, we did not 
go into the question of whether or not additional sums are 
needed, because it has never been the practice of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, in its consideration of appropria- 
tion measures, to go out and try to find something for 
which to make appropriations. 

Mr. SNELL. I agree with the gentleman about that. 
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Mr, BYRNS. We are trying to avoid them, as you know. 
So we did not go into that. I was not expecting this ques- 
tion of immigration to come up, certainly not at this time. 
I have sent for some information, and when this matter is 
reached in the regular order during the consideration of 
the bill, when it is being taken up under the 5-minute rule, 
I hope to have more information. 

Mr. SNELL. All right; that will be quite satisfactory. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 


Mr. BLANTON. The minority leader is criticizing a situa- 
tion that is solely the result of action of his own adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. SNELL. I did not say anything about who was re- 
sponsible for it. I wanted to get the information. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the situation the gentleman is criti- 
cizing is the result of action of his own administration. The 
gentleman has entrée to the White House daily, hourly, and 
every minute. Why does not the gentleman go down there 
and complain? Why does the gentleman come on the floor 
of the House when it is to his administration that he ought 
to make this complaint? 

Mr. SNELL. I want to say to the gentleman that I am 
inquiring of the chief source of information, the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations; I have a right to do 
so and I shall continue to do so. 

Mr. BYRNS. I have no objection to answering the 
question. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman from Tennessee has said 
that he has not the information now but he will furnish it 
later on, and that is perfectly satisfactory to me. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I have the hearings, in 
which Mr. Wagner says that for the year, including the 
removal of indigent aliens, the deportations were 22,063. 
He says that they plan a 25,000 deportation program for 
this year if the funds are made available. 

Mr. SNELL. That does not answer the question that I 
propounded, whether more money was spent in the last 
year for deportation than was allowed in the original 
appropriation bill. I understand that there was more used, 
and for that reason they were obliged to cut down the 
personnel. 

Mr. BYRNS. They did not use more than was allowed 
in the bill. I have the hearings now before me. Mr. 
Wagner stated: 

The necessity for the change in limitation is to enable the 
bureau to function efficiently and economically. The amount 
available last year for personal services in the District of Columbia 
was $385,530. This year it is $300,000, which is a reduction of 
over 22 per cent, although the reduction in the general appro- 
priation was only 10 per cent, 


He further says: 


Our deportation work in the field has been increased, not de- 
creased. Our other activities have been maintained at the same 
rate as they were maintained last year. During the last half of the 
fiscal year our reentry-permit work will be at its peak. 

Furthermore, the work will pile up in the bureau, and that will 
result in delay in disposing of warrant cases in the field, and what 
you save in Washington will speedily be overcome by increased 
detention and maintenance expenses in the field. 


He further says: 


I have not the figures here for the five months of last year, but 
the total for the year, including the removal of indigent aliens, 
was 22,063. We plan a 25,000-deportation program this year if 
the funds are made available, and we are going at that rate 
right now. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. If the gentleman will yield, I think I 
can furnish the information. The number of aliens de- 
ported is not necessarily any guide to the amount of money 
required. There are two classes of deportations. We have 
a class of aliens deported for causes existing prior, and if 
confronted within a certain time they are deported at the 
expense of the steamship company that brought them in. 

On the other hand, there is a second class of criminal 
aliens, deported at the expense of the Government. So, un- 
less you know how many aliens were deported at the expense 
of the Government, which was not estimated when the orig- 
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inal appropriation was made, you do not know how much 
money was spent on either class. 

Mr. BYRNS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a 
minute of my own time. The immigration matter will come 
up under the 5-minute rule and be threshed out at that time. 
I did not anticipate that it would arise now. I got up to put 
some figures in the Recorp and to call the attention of the 
House to this fact in justice to myself. A year ago my good 
friend from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] took me to task re- 
peatedly with the charge that I was recommending, on be- 
half of the committee, appropriations which I knew, and they 
knew, would not be sufficient to carry us through the fiscal 
year. I told the gentleman from Nebraska that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations had adequate hearings and that 
these appropriations had been made so that in my judg- 
ment and the judgment of the committee the departments 
would be able to function with efficiency. 

I simply call the attention of the House and the country 
to the fact that despite the statement of my friend from 
Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] I was entirely correct in my re- 
peated statements, and that the deficiencies which have been 
submitted to this committee and which we are carrying in 
this bill, exclusive of the tax refunds which everyone under- 
stood, amount to only $285,000, the lowest ever carried in any 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill, so far as I know, in the 
most recent history of the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. At what time in the bill does the gentleman 
mean to bring this up, if there is no item carrying it? 

Mr. BYRNS. Oh, there is an item relating to immigration, 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. So far three of the major ap- 
propriation bills have passed the House. Under the able and 
intelligent leadership of our chairman [Mr, Byrns] they are 
$425,000,000 below the appropriations for the same activities 
for 1933 and $56,000,000 below the Budget estimates for 1934, 
a very creditable showing. 

The Appropriations Subcommittee on Independent Offices, 
of which I have the honor to be chairman, is beginning hear- 
ings to-day upon the independent offices appropriation bill, 
which provides the annual appropriations for forty-odd Gov- 
ernment departments. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman explain to us how much 
of the original $56,000,000 is actual saving and how much is 
merely bookkeeping, which will have to be paid later by the 
Federal Government on account of contracts in existence 
at the present time? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Not a dollar, so far as I know. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman makes that statement— 
“Not a dollar.” What about the road contracts and public- 
buildings contracts? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Oh, that is not in the independent 
offices appropriation bill. 

Mr. SNELL. I am talking about the $56,000,000 to which 
the gentleman just referred. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I do not know. I can not answer the 
gentleman as to that. The independent offices appropriation 
bill for the current year carried $982,446,041, which was 
$56,000,000 below the Budget estimates; and, so far as I 
know, not one dollar of that $56,000,000 will ever have to be 
appropriated or paid out of the Public Treasury. The 
Budget estimates for the independent offices appropriation 
bill for 1934 are $1,027,786,501, or approximately 25 per cent 
of the entire Federal Budget. Taking out certain nonrecur- 
ring items, the Budget estimates are nearly $45,000,000 more 
for 1934 than for the current fiscal year. Of that sum, 
$990,860,834 is for the Veterans’ Administration, leaving 
something less than $40,000,000 for the other 39 independent 
Government establishments, so that if the Subcommitee on 
Appropriations would do what, of course, it can not do, 
abolish the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Radio Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, and all 
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of the other 39 independent establishments, our bill would 
still be about $10,000,000 more than it is for the current 
fiscal year, if we did not touch the Veterans’ Administration. 
I do not want to inject into the consideration of the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill any controversy, but I have some 
proposals I expect to make to the subcommittee with refer- 
ence to temporary reductions in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion appropriation which, if followed by the committee and 
the House, will reduce it $85,000,000 for the next fiscal year; 
and, in order not to get into any controversy or any argu- 
ment which would impede the consideration of this bill, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
at this point by inserting some observations on that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, in the present economic 
crisis the paramount duty of Congress—a duty which over- 
shadows everything else—is to balance the Federal Budget. 
The keystone in the arch of economic stability is a balanced 
Budget. The Democratic Party is definitely committed to 
the proposition of bringing the Federal expenditures within 
the limits of the receipts of the Government. Despite the 
economies of the last session of Congress and notwithstand- 
ing the revenue bill, which sought to supply sufficient reve- 
nue to balance the Budget, we are daily spending for the cost 
of the Federal Government millions of dollars more than 
our receipts. This condition can not continue without grave 
danger to the safety of the Republic. It is useless to talk 
of recovery and expansion in business so long as the finances 
of the Federal Government are in such a chaotic condition. 
Nothing that the present Congress can do will mean so much 
to hasten economic recovery as to show the American people 
that it will, without regard to political expediency, reduce 
the cost of government to a point where, with a reasonable 
revision of the revenue laws, Uncle Sam will again be on a 
self-supporting basis. The first step in balancing the Budget 
is to cut expenses, The last resort should be additional 
taxes. 

So far four appropriation bills have been reported to Con- 
gress. Three have passed the lower House, and under the 
able leadership of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
BxRNSI, chairman of the Appropriations Committee, these 
four bills are, in round figures, $425,000,000 below the appro- 
psiations for the same activities for the current (1933) fiscal 
year, and, in round figures, $56,000,000 below the estimates 
of the Bureau of the Budget, which were approved by the 
President for the next (1934) fiscal year. This is a creditable 
showing. 

The Appropriations Subcommittee on Independent Offices, 
of which I have the honor to be chairman, has begun hear- 
ings on this bill, covering, as it does, some forty-odd Govern- 
ment departments, bureaus, and commissions and including 
the Veterans’ Administration. This bill as passed by the 
House of Representatives in the last session of Congress was 
in the sum of $932,446,041. As finally passed, it was approxi- 


mately $56,000,000 below Budget estimates. Added to that 
were certain nonrecurring items, as follows: 

Appropriation for the world's fair at Chicago $1, 000, 000 
Advance loan to bonus marchers_____..-..-.-...--..- 100, 000 


Amount appropriated to reimburse Federal Farm Board 
for wheat and cotton donated to the emergency-relief 
%% ᷣ ↄ cari AE e EEE A otentpar S elo aoe 40, 00 
Initial appropriation for the Federal Home Loan Bank 


DIT Caa AS e a T tS a a rA 250, 000 
Amount transferred from the radio division of the 
Department of Commerce to the Federal Radio Com- 

po STFS, MRR R DAG RR ORAL cee lr Lene RY ADA ents SEB Ee SAY 490, 000 

l- - EET ED 41, 840, 000 


Or a total gross amount for the independent establish- 
ments of the Government for the current fiscal year of 
$1,024,286,041. The estimates submitted to our committee 


for the fiscal year 1934 for independent offices of the Gov- 
ernment are $1,027,786,501, or a net increase of $3,500,460 
over the 1933 appropriations. Deducting from the estimates 
for 1934 the nonrecurring items above set forth which fig- 
ured in the total appropriations for 1933, we have a net 
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offices of $44,975,460. The major items constituting these 
increases are as follows: 

Veterans’ Administration (approximately) -- $41, 000, 000 
U. S. Shipping Board for the operating deficiency for 

the Emergency Fleet Corporation (approximately) — 3,000, 000 
Supreme Court Building (approximately) 2, 000, 000 

The subcommittee will, following its custom, make minute 
examination of every expenditure provided for in this bill 
and make every possible reduction consistent with orderly 
and efficient operation of governmental functions. 

In the 1933 bill there was carried for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration the sum of $948,799,000. Of this amount 
$20,850,000 was the Government’s contribution to the em- 
ployees’ retirement fund, and in no sense of the word a dis- 
bursement for veterans. The estimates for Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration now before the committee for 1934 are $990,- 
860,834, or an increase, approximately, of $48,000,000. Of 
this $48,000,000 about $1,500,000 is occasioned by sal- 
aries and expenses incident to the bringing in of additional 
hospital and domiciliary facilities. The remainder repre- 
sents the net increase in compensation, disability allowances, 
and pensions occasioned by the filing of new claims. 

It will be seen at once that if any substantial saving is 
to be made in the appropriations for the independent offices 
of the Government as represented in this bill, which carries 
more than 20 per cent of the entire Federal Budget, that 
some reduction will have to be made in the amount of the 
appropriation for the Veterans’ Administration. 

In the last session of Congress a joint committee was 
constituted composed of Members of the House and the 
Senate and charged with the duty of making a compre- 
hensive survey of veterans’ expenditures with a view to cor- 
recting inequalities and recommending to Congress legis- 
lation that ultimately will bring about a reduction in these 
expenditures with the least possible effect on deserving 
veterans and their dependents. This committee is conduct- 
ing hearings upon this subject and has been authorized by 
the House to file its report not later than March 3, 1933. 
This committee is not empowered to report legislation, but 
is merely a fact-finding body. This report, when filed, will 
no doubt be referred to the Veterans’ Committee of the 
House for its consideration. Therefore, there is no reason 
to suppose there will be any change made in the funda- 
mental law relative to veterans’ compensation in time to 
affect the 1934 appropriations. 

What I am about to say upon this subject is my own in- 
dividual opinion and in no way reflects the sentiments of 
other members of my subcommittee who, of course, will 
ultimately have the responsibility of passing upon the mat- 
ter. In my judgment, Congress can not justify its position, 
or retain its objective to balance the Federal Budget, with- 
out making some temporary reduction in the cost of the 
Veterans’ Administration. I believe I reflect the sentiment 
of the American people when I say that the best is none too 
good for the veteran who is disabled because of his services 
in the World War, and that the widows, orphans, and de- 
pendent parents of veterans who died from service-con- 
nected disabilities should be generously treated by the Gov- 
ernment. This is being done and will undoubtedly continue 
to be the policy of the Government. America has been gen- 
erous to her veterans, but the time has come, in my judg- 
ment, when, due to the critical condition of our finances, 
every person who draws compensation or payment in any 
form whatever out of the Federal Treasury should make his 
reasonable contribution to the balancing of our Budget and 
thus hasten the return of the day when our national 
finances will be on a stable basis and the solvency of our 
Government beyond question. 8 

I have spoken of our duty as Americans to the veteran 
disabled because of his war service. Let us not forget our 
duty to the able-bodied veteran, many of whom, because of 
inability to secure employment, are in destitute circum- 
stances—even far worse than their comrades who because 
of disabilities are drawing compensation from the Govern- 
ment. Our duty to the able-bodied and to every citizen is to 
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every man will have an opportunity to support himself and 
his dependents by honest toil. The first step toward this 
goal is to set our financial house in order. 

It is not the function of the Appropriations Committee 
to make changes in the fundamental or organic laws, and I 
would not favor such a course by our committee, and I 
believe the interested parties are entitled to have their day 
in court, and that before any drastic change is made in 
the fundamental law relative to veterans, we should have 
the benefit of the report of our special committee, and that 
the proposed changes should be considered by the legislative 
committee of the House of Representatives in regular order. 
In the emergency, however, as I have stated, there must be 
some temporary reductions made; and upon my own indi- 
vidual responsibility I propose to submit to my subcommittee 
when they come to consider this question certain temporary 
reductions to apply only to the next fiscal year, which I do 
not believe will work a hardship upon any veteran, but which 
will enable us to reduce the cost of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in the next fiscal year approximately $85,000,000. 
My proposal will be as follows: 

First. A straight 10 per cent temporary reduction in all 
forms of World War compensation. This includes compen- 
sation being paid in service-connected cases, disability al- 
lowances, and compensation paid to dependents of veterans 
who have died of service-connected disabilities. 

Second. A straight 10 per cent temporary reduction in 
Army and Navy pensions, which includes Spanish-American, 
Civil War, and all other pensions. 

Third. Under the terms of the economy act the emergency 
retired officers were given an 8 ½ per cent reduction in their 
pay, and to this I would add 134 per cent reduction, bringing 
them up to the 10 per cent reduction. 

The reductions enumerated in paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 will 
bring a net saving of $60,000,000 for the fiscal year. 

Fourth. The appropriation for disability allowances for 
1933 was, in round figures, $103,000,000. The estimate for 
1934 contemplates 100,000 new claims and an appropriation 
of approximately $125,000,000. Due to a marked falling off 
in the number of new claims being filed, it will be possible 
to reduce this estimate in the sum of $20,000,000. 

Fifth. Under the present law veterans without dependents 
and suffering from service-connected disabilities, when hos- 


| pitalized by the Veterans’ Administration for such disabili- 


ties, are given an increased compensation on the basis of a 
temporary total rating. The practical effect of this is that 
a veteran receiving $15 per month is placed in the hospital 
for treatment and his compensation is increased to $90 per 
month, and so forth. I am speaking now only of veterans 
without dependents. 

I propose that we shall provide for the next fiscal year 
that when a veteran without dependents is hospitalized for 
a service-connected disability, the maximum compensa- 
tion shall be $20 per month. I reiterate that this will in no 
way affect veterans with dependents who are hospitalized for 
service-connected disabilities. This temporary change in the 
law would mean a saving of approximately $5,000,000 for the 
next year, making a total possible reduction of $85,000,000, 
only $65,000,000 of which will be the withdrawal of benefits 
now being received. I believe the rank and file of the vet- 
erans will raise no serious objection to the proposals I have 
made. I believe most of the veterans and their leaders 
realize that in these tragic times there is a duty upon every 
citizen, and especially upon every person receiving funds 
out of the Federal Treasury to do his bit. Compared to 
some of the drastic proposals that are being pressed relative 
to veterans my suggestions are reasonable and conservative. 

I shall also suggest to my subcommittee that the same 
rule be applied to those persons who are drawing compensa- 
tion or payments through the Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission on account of disabilities incurred in the 
civil employment of the Government. This will bring a re- 
duction in this appropriation of approximately $400,000. 
Other savings of consequence will be found. 
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It is never a pleasant task to reduce the income of a fel- 
low citizen, especially in these strenuous times, but we must 
remember that the employees of the Government have taken 
a reduction in their wages for one year, and will take it again 
this year, and we should bear in mind the fact that while 
the economy act provided for an 814 per cent reduction in 
wages through the legislative furlough, many of the Govern- 
ment departments, in order to operate within their reduced 
appropriations, have been forced to give administrative fur- 
loughs, which have greatly increased the financial contribu- 
tion that is being made by the Government employees. 

Every State, city, and county government is being com- 
pelled to cut drastically its program in nearly every govern- 
mental function and in many instances its relief program 
as well. 

The country has expressed confidence in the leadership 
of Governor Roosevelt and the Democratic Party. It looks 
forward to March 4 as a great day when a new order of 
things will come about and when the ever-darkening skies 
will begin to brighten. The mere advent of a Democratic 
administration and the inauguration of Governor Roosevelt 
will not contain within itself the magic necessary to bring 
about this sudden reversal of affairs. It is going to take 
aggressive action on the part of the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Government in striking boldly at the 
causes of the trouble, one of which I reiterate is an unbal- 
anced Federal Budget. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words and ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes on the discussion of this 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to 
object. We have not yet reached the item in the bill that 
the gentleman evidently is going to discuss. I think we 
ought to read the bill down to that item, and when we come 
to it, discuss it. For the moment I object to a further ex- 
tension of five minutes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, if my good friend un- 
derstood this question, he would allow me more than 10 
minutes, as I think it is of vital importance to almost 3,609 
families. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I am not objecting to 
the gentleman having some additional time, but I think the 
gentleman ought to wait until the item is reached in the bill. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I think this is an important matter be- 
fore the Congress and that we ought to have seme figures 
presented in respect to it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I shall take the responsibility of object- 
ing to any extension of time at the present time. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I am not quarreling 
with the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. I 
think he has a hard job and has rendered some very valuable 
and able service and has saved the country millions and 
millions of dollars, but this is no time to save when you are 
dealing with the foundation of the Government, and that 
is your immigration and your border patrol. Once you re- 
move and destroy the personnel of the border patrol which 
protects your borders, once you destroy your immigration 
inspectors that have charge of the incoming and outgoing 
of people, you destroy the fundamental principles of this 
Government, and this place will not be safe for Americans 
to live in. 

Now, what does this do? An unusual situation arose. 
During the last fiscal year a number of Chinese have been 
deported from Mexico, and they found their way into El 
Paso and other border points of the United States. What 
could the officiais do? They must either pick them up or 
give them a medal for smuggling from Mexico into the 
United States. So they picked up 2,256 Chinese, whom they 
were compelled to deport at an additional cost of $288,650. 
It was either deport those Chinese or let them come in to 
your community and my community. They had no business 
here. Mexico did not want them. We did not want them, 
but we were the sufferers because we had our border patrol. 
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Our immigration inspectors were alert enough to pick them 
up and send them back. Now, because of this deficiency and 
because of this expenditure, they now want to reduce. the 
personnel of the immigration and border patrol by turning 
them off. In other words, they want to take it out of the 
Immigration Service, out of the personnel. z 

A month ago the Secretary of Labor—who in my opinion 
has rendered some valuable service and who is an able and 
honest man—issued an order laying off 10 per cent of the 
entire service, which includes, as I said a moment ago, 10 
per cent of 3,669 men. So I appeal to you that it would be 
a discrimination against a group of 10 per cent to lay them 
off—in other words, to discharge them for six months. The 
Secretary of Labor, after due consideration, had fixed a 
30-day furlough for the whole service, amounting to 3,669. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I understood the gentleman to say 
that the Secretary of Labor laid off 10 per cent of something 
over 3,000 men? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. He laid off 10 per cent of the Immigra- 
tion Service. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Did he not rather lay off a certain 
number of men for 10 per cent of the time? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The original order was a 6-month fur- 
lough to 10 per cent of the personnel outside of the District 
of Columbia, because some of the money that was to be 
used for their pay was used in the deportation of these 
Chinese who came from Mexico into our country. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I simply wanted to get the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
let us read this bill. We will come to the question of immi- 
eration on page 7 and it will come up in order at the proper 
place. We want to get through with this bill to-day and 
take up the agricultural relief bill to-morrow. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee on Revision of the Laws: For the employment of 
competent persons to assist in continuing the work of compiling, 
codifying, and revising the laws and treaties of the United States, 
fiscal years 1933 and 1934, $3,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I have sent to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: On page 2, line 18, strike 
out the words “ continuing the work.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday the Presi- 
dent of the United States sent to Congress a recommendation 
to appropriate an additional $150,000 for continuing the 
work of the so-called arms conference at Geneva. 

It will be remembered that last year the President sent a 
recommendation to Congress to appropriate $450,000 for this 
so-called arms conference. I took the position at that time 
on this floor that it would be an absolute waste of money, 
that no good would be accomplished by it, and that we ought 
not to appropriate the $450,000. I then predicted that 
instead of accomplishing good it would do harm, as our 
presence there at this time would incite bad feeling in differ- 
ent parts of Europe against our country. Just that very 
thing has happened. Congress, in its wisdom, instead of 
allowing $450,000 as asked by the President, saw fit to allow 
only $300,000, and that sum was appropriated; both the 
House and the Senate, on the floor and in the hearings and 
in the conference, indicated to the administration that that 
was all that could be spent, $300,000 which Congress appro- 
priated; that they must not go beyond that limit of $300,000; 
and this crowd has been junketing in Europe for months. 

I will show you why they are now coming here and asking 
for another $150,000. In addition to the high-salaried 
employees of the Government who were connected with that 
so-called arms conference, they have one press-relations man 
drawing $5,000 salary and expenses connected with it. They 
haye one advisor drawing $8,000 salary and expenses; they 
have one assistant clerk drawing $3,000 and expenses; they 
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and they have 15 clerks and stenographers drawing each 
$200 a month and expenses. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. : 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is not the chairman of 
that committee a Democrat? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not care whether he is a Democrat 
or a Republican or a mixture of both, or a Hottentot. This 
expense ought to stop, and we ought not allow a single red 
sou of ours to be wasted over there any further. What good 
has been accomplished by it? Not a single thing. 

In addition to that recommendation, I want the Members 
to note that on yesterday the President of the United States 
also sent an additional recommendation here asking that we 
should appropriate an additional $150,000 for the so-called 
European economic conference. There then will be a con- 
tinuation of this extensive propaganda for cancellation of 
foreign debts. We would be involved in that project. We 
ought to sit down on that so hard that they will never 
raise that question again in this country. And we ought 
not to appropriate these two $150,000 items for the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Potsdam 

Mr. SNELL. Well, it is not necessary to add any 
flourishes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the minority leader with and 
without flourishes. 

Mr. SNELL. That will be perfectly all right. 

Mr. BLANTON. Because lately, within the last few short 
weeks, the gentleman is becoming very active on this floor. 

Mr. SNELL. I thank the gentleman for the compliment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SNELL. Without any further flourishes? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. Is the gentleman in favor of that 
$450,000 waste? 

Mr. SNELL. Has the conference spent any more money 
than was appropriated up to the present time? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. And they must not spend more. 
And we ought to notify them to come home. They had an 
arrangement among themselves that they would travel on 
the big, fine boats, having the finest quarters, if you please, 
with a full retinue of servants to wait on them. Our com- 
mittee, headed by its distinguished chairman, sat down on 
that proposition, and we made them travel on regular 
liners, which they ought to do in this time of depression. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the statesman from Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman again repudiates the sol- 
emn platform pledge of the Democrats to take part in such 
a conference. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not repudiating anything in any 
sense. I want to stop this eternal, wasteful spending. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman has repudiated every one 
of them. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have not repudiated, and I have not 
been repudiated by my constituents. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

I understood from the vitriolic statement of the gen- 
tleman from Texas that he was protesting against recom- 
mendation made by the President of the United States in his 
message of yesterday that $150,000 be authorized for par- 
ticipation in a conference on international monetary and 
economic conditions. 

In the last Congress, according to the letter of the Sec- 
retary of State, we appropriated $40,000 for participation 
in an international monetary conference. No conference 
so far has been called. Since that appropriation was au- 
thorized both the leading political parties confirmed in 
their platforms the policy of holding an international con- 
ference on economic and monetary matters. The gentleman 
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such a proposal. 

Mr. BLANTON. When; where? 

Mr. STAFFORD. On the tariff bill that provides for the 
holding of a conference with foreign nations. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; the gentleman will not find me 
voting for it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the gentleman has been voting so 
8 times and so irascibly that he does not know how he 
voted. 

A i BLANTON. The Recorp will show I did not vote 
or it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Recorp will show the gentleman 
voted in favor of the proposal. The President of the United 
States is seeking to accomplish some order out of confusion 
by the creation of a great international conference to deal 
with economic and monetary matters. Everybody who has 
the slightest information as to these subjects knows it is 
necessary to have a conference to bring order out of indus- 
trial chaos existing everywhere. How better can it be done 
than by having conferences of the leading nations to discuss 
this all-important question of monetary and economic con- 
ditions affecting the respective nations? I hope the gentle- 
man will wake up sometime to the need of the necessary 
appropriations for real world revival of industry. This rec- 
ommendation, I will say to the gentleman, has nothing to 
do with the Geneva armament conference, nothing at all, as 
the gentleman stated in his remarks. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am one of those who regrets exceed- 
ingly that the distinguished gentleman is not going to be 
with us next session. I think he is one of the most valuable 
men in the House 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I do not yield further. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I would rather some one who is going 
to serve with me in the coming Congress would make the 
criticism. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question occurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, my amendment was a pro 
forma amendment. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr, SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question occurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ten minutes has been used in discus- 
sion of the amendment. All time has expired on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment is pending offered by 
the gentleman from Texas. The question occurs on that 
amendment. 

Mr. SCHAFER, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word of the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, the Democratic leader, 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas, a few minutes ago 
again repudiated solemn declarations contained in the Demo- 
cratic platform. I wish to reiterate that the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record will show, as my colleague the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has indicated, that the gentleman from Texas rose in 
his place and voted for the Democratic tariff bill in the last 
session of Congress, which provided for an international 
conference along the lines of the well-known Democratic 
conference policy with representatives of foreign govern- 
ments which allows the American country and the American 
people to be crucified. 
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We find in the 1932 platform of the Democratic Party, 
which again denounces the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill and 
tariff protection, that the Democrats are pledged to consider 
tariff questions in conference with the representatives of 
foreign nations. Taking into consideration the buck passing 
to America at those Democratic conferences with foreign 
nations, such as were entered into under and resulted from 
the treaty of Versailles and the international policy of the 
last Democratic administration, I can imagine that we will 
come out on the short end of the deal if that policy is to 
continue under the new Democratic administration. 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. Mr. Chairman,.a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. The gentleman is not speaking 
to his amendment. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Iam, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The last word of the amendment is 
“ work.” 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope my friend will let him proceed. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is not quali- 
fied to speak on the last word. 

Mr. SCHAFER.. I am discussing the last word, work,” 
to wit, the work of the Democratic leader, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Branton], in repudiating the 1932 Demo- 
cratic platform. 

Mr. Chairman, when we study the foreign policy of the 
last Democratic administration and its meddling and con- 
ferences with foreign governments, which have repudiated 
their honest obligations and are causing the extra tax bur- 
dens which they should pay to be assumed by the American 
people, I sometimes wonder if it is not for the best interest 
of America to discontinue cooperating with those foreign 
nations. However, in view of the fact that after March 4, 
the miracle man from the State of New York, President-elect 
Roosevelt, who is pledged to continue the international policy 
of foreign nations first and America second, as practiced 
under the last Democratic administration, is to take office, 
and in view of the fact that he takes office with a Democratic 
Senate and a Democratic House, I shall support the appro- 
priation and thereby again assist in keeping a solemn pledge 
of the Democratic Party which has been repudiated by the 
distinguished leader of that party, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman in favor of spending 
$150,000 for a European conference where all the European 
debtors to this country will vote to cancel their debts owing 
to this country? 

Mr. SCHAFER. No; I am not personally in favor of that, 
but the Democrats went before the people with their inter- 
national policy of foreign nations and foreign peoples first 
and promised to carry out the foreign policy of the last 
Democratic administration. The people spoke and you have 
as President the miracle man from New York, you have the 
House, you have the Senate. I will assist in giving the 
Democratic Party rope enough to hang itself. 

Mr. BLANTON. And we have the people with us, too. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I am not going to let it be stated that a 
Republican, particularly a lame-duck Republican, lent as- 
sistance to help thwart the day of performance by the 
miracle man, Mr. Roosevelt, from arriving. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is about time some one got up in 
this House to defend the last word. [Laughter.] I have 
been in this House for 10 years, and I have heard gentlemen 
move to strike out the last word, which is probably the most 
futile motion that could be made. Suppose you do strike 
out the last word, another last word will crowd right in on 
you, and you can keep on ad infinitum, like the gentleman 
from Wisconsin—never through. [Laughter.] 

The last word has about as many lives as all the cats in 
the world. In the New York State Legislature at one time 
a situation arose somewhat like the motion to strike out the 
last word. We had a disastrous train wreck in New York, 
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and some bright legislator there thought that the best way 
to stop train wrecks was to prevent rear-end collisions. So 
he put a bill in the New York State Legislature to take the 
last car off of trains. [Laughter.] 

I hope that this distinctly antifeminist movement of mo- 
tions to strike out the last word will stop in this House, 
and, particularly, I do not like to see my great friend from 
Wisconsin always engaged in this strictly antifeminist move- 
ment of striking out the last word. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman is seriously desirous 
of carrying out that proposition, under the rules of the 
House the gentleman can stop it by requiring those who are 
discussing this famous word to stick to the text. 

Mr. BLACK. Of course, I believe in observing the par- 
liamentary rules of the House, but when we get a gentleman 
like the gentleman from Wisconsin to make Republican 
speeches, I am willing to let him move to strike out as many 
last words and to offer as, many amendments as he wants to, 
because every time he talks we Democrats gain a million 
votes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman rose in opposition to 
a motion to strike out the last word. Will the gentleman 
tell us why he is opposed to striking out the last word? 

Mr. BLACK. Because the last word in this case happens 
to be “ work.” [Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for one minute out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, it is with a deep sense 
of sorrow that I announce the death of a former Repre- 
sentative of the thirtieth congressional district of New York, 
the Hon. Cyrus Durey, of Pine Lake, N. Y. He served in the 
Sixtieth and Sixty-first Congresses from March 4, 1907, to 
March 3, 1911. His immediate family and the State of New 
York have lost a devoted friend and a leader whose loss is 
well nigh irreparable. His especial attributes were courage, 
fortitude, and fidelity. He has passed from this vale of tears 
to the shadowland of immortality. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC PARKS OF THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL 

Salaries: For an additional amount for personal services in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, including the same objects 
specified under this head in the independent offices appropriation 
act for the fiscal year 1933, $21,900. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the figures 321,900“ for the purpose of asking 
the chairman of the committee a question. I would like 
to know if any part of this $21,900 is to be used to continue 
the work of raising the terrace in front of the Agricultural 
Department? The reason I ask the question is that on the 
recommendation of the Park and Planning Commission Con- 
gress appropriated $100,000—it was really a commitment to 
appropriate a million and a half dollars—to raise the terrace 
in front of the Department of Agriculture Building. 

As I understand it, they did not consult the engineers, and 
at a later date, to their surprise, the engineers discovered 
that if they put any more earth on the foundation of the 
Washington Monument there was extreme danger that the 
foundation would tumble. The engineers had recommended 
very strongly against the raising of that terrace. The $100,- 


000 has been spent and wasted if this be true, as they can 
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not possibly proceed unless they take down the Monument 
and strengthen the foundation. This would cost $2,000,000. 

Now, here is how the Monument is brought into the pic- 
ture. The plan was after the Department of Agriculture’s 
terrace had been raised to likewise raise the terrace around 
the Monument and east of Twelfth Street, intending to place 
both Fourteenth Street and Twelfth Street underground. 
You might place Twelfth Street underground, but you never 
will place Fourteenth Street underground for the reason, as 
stated, it will endanger the foundation of the Monument to 
place additional weight thereon. The foundation extends 
for many feet out from the base of the Monument. It is 
none too secure now. 

I thought that if there is any of this money going to be 
used to raise the terrace it might be a good idea to strike 
it out. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, this appropriation is made 
to enable the engineers to take care of the Hurley-Wright 
Building and also the building at Eighteenth and E Streets. 
It was not contemplated at the beginning of the fiscal year 
that these particular buildings would be occupied. They 
have been occupied by some new activity and it was found 
necessary to make this appropriation. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I hope that when the sub- 
committee on the independent offices appropriation bill holds 
hearings the members will go into this matter; this extrava- 
gant waste of $100,000 in raising the terrace when they are 
not going to be able to complete the project. They should 
have learned in advance if the project was feasible. If the 
engineers are called in, they will explain the situation. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. / 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Emergency relief of residents, District of Columbia: For the 
purpose of affording relief to residents of the District of Columbia 
who are unemployed or otherwise in distress because of the existing 
emergency, to be expended by the Board of Public Welfare of the 
District of Columbia, by loan, employment, and/or direct relief, 
under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Board of 
Commissioners, and without regard to the provisions of any other 
law, payable from the revenues of the District of Columbia, fiscal 
year 1933, $625,000; Provided, That not to exceed $50,000 of this 
appropriation shall be available for administrative expenses, includ- 
ing necessary personal services. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 13, strike out the figures “$50,000” and insert 
* $10,000.” 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
asking to cut off any of the amount of the appropriation, 
but it does seem to me that this amount of $50,000 as ex- 
penses for administering the expenditure of $625,000 is very 
excessive. That is practically 10 per cent, what a lawyer 
charges for collecting money. 

Now, this is for relief of the distressed, not for the relief 
of the professional philanthropist. I had an experience the 
other day with one of these philanthropists. There was an 
old woman about 70 years old who came here to visit her 
son. She became ill and needed hospital treatment, which 
her son was unable to provide. After going through the 
several departments I ran into one of these philanthropists, 
a woman in the bureau of placements, and all she offered 
was the suggestion that the woman had no business leay- 
ing home, no business to visit her son, and that she better 
get on the train and go home. If this is the kind of con- 
sideration the distressed are going to get through a Member 
of Congress, I can imagine what the individual gets. It 
seemed to me that $10,000 is an ample amount to distribute 
$625,000. My amendment does not take a cent off the prin- 
cipal but reduces the sum that goes into the hands of the 
professional workers. This fund is for distress relief, not 


for salaries, and should be spent for that purpose. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
from Virginia that the committee recommended $50,000 at 
the request of the commissioner of public welfare and a 
long list of distinguished and prominent citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia who appeared in behalf of these appro- 
priations and also at the instance of the Bureau of the 
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Budget which figured on $100,000 on the basis of $1,250,000 
appropriation. Let me say that when this proposal was 
first submitted I had the same impression under which the 
gentleman from Virginia labors. 

That is, that it seemed to be a very large overhead for 
the administration of this amount of money, but may I 
call my friend’s attention to the fact that it simply says 
that the money shall not exceed this amount. But an ex- 
planation was made which to my mind was fully conclusive 
on the subject. They called the attention of the committee 
to the fact that in the distribution of a fund like this they 
had to be exceedingly careful to prevent frauds being per- 
petrated in the procurement of the money, that strangers 
made application and probably in a day or two would come 
back under another name and make application and, there- 
fore, that it was necessary to keep a corps of investigators 
to make a personal investigation of those who applied for 
this fund before anything was done. In addition to that, 
people would come in and say “I have so many children, 
I need so much money for this purpose,” or “I am living 
down here or up some alley and I have no coal or grocer- 
ies,” or something to that effect. The Board of Public Wel- 
fare of course, adopts the policy of sending some man or 
woman there who makes a personal investigation as to 
whether or not the facts stated are true, and then it comes 
to a conclusion as to how much is needed. The gentleman 
can understand under these circumstances that we might 
waste this fund if we did not appropriate enough money or 
rather authorize the expenditure of enough money to make 
a@ proper investigation to prevent fraud. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Does the gentleman realize 
that this $50,000 would employ 20 people at $2,500 each per 
year? 

Mr. BYRNS. No. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. It does seem to me that 
this is an exceedingly large amount. Does the gentleman 
know what salaries these people get? 

Mr, BYRNS. They have one executive, and there are 
about 6,000 families who get relief under this provision. 
Every one of those 6,000 families has to be investigated. 
Every person who applies has to be investigated, and the 
gentleman can see that they are a pretty busy lot of people 
down there. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. I think we might be able to get along with 
less than 10 per cent of the total distribution for overhead. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. It seems so to me. 

Mr. TABER. It seems as though we ought to cut that 
down. Perhaps the gentleman from Virginia has gone too 
far. Why not make it $25,000 and see if we can not get a 
little more for direct relief. It seems to me that $50,000 is 
a pretty large sum. I move to amend the amendment by 
striking out $50,000 ” and inserting “ $25,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taser to the amendment offered by 
Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: Page 4, line 13, strike out “$50,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 625,000.“ 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, this work is done as cheaply 
as possible. I would like to see every dollar go to the relief 
of somebody, but I think we are liable to let our judgment 
run away with us if we undertake to limit the people down 
there in the investigations they make. These funds come 
wholly out of the revenues of the District of Columbia. They 
do not come out of the Treasury of the United States. Rep- 
resentatives of the District appeared before us. The com- 
missioner of public welfare appeared before us. Mr. New- 
bold Noyes, of the Evening Star, appeared before us, and 
Mr. Delano and a number of other very distinguished gentle- 
men and citizens of the District. They all insisted that this 
sum was necessary in order to enable them to make the 
investigations necessary to be made to prevent fraud being 
committed. They do not know whether they will use all of 
this money or not. I assume from the high character of 
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those men and women who appeared that they will not use 
one dollar that is not absolutely necessary; but I do think 
it would be a very serious mistake if we should appropriate 
this great sum of money for the next six months and fail to 
allow a sufficient sum to enable those administering it to 
make an investigation so that no fraud may be perpetrated 
by any of those who now are coming daily to apply for 
funds. 

Mr, ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Is this fund distributed through the 
community chest? 

Mr. BYRNS. No. This has nothing to do with the 
community chest. A year ago they appeared before the 
committee, and Congress reduced their appropriation from 
$600,000 to $350,000. They did not have enough money to 
get through, and the community chest donated out of its 
charity fund $100,000 to supplement the $350,000 appropri- 
ated for the District. This has no relation to the commu- 
nity chest but will be administered by the commissioner of 
public welfare or, rather, by the Board of Public Welfare, 
which is an official agency in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice on page 47 of the hearings a 
breakdown as to the administrative expenses for this service. 
The pay roll for the month as of August 1, 1932, amounted 
to $2,488.32. I am not rising in criticism of the salaries 
paid. I am sympathetic with the purpose of having super- 
vising official inspect the way that these funds are used. 
I know of my own personal knowledge, in the city of De- 
troit, out of $20,000,000 used for relief last year, there were 
persons getting money from the fund there who were re- 
ceiving 65 cents an hour under permanent employment. I 
know the need of having some supervision, but if, as shown 
by the breakdown on page 47 of the hearings, the pay roll 
is $2,488 for one month, why should we do violence by cut- 
ting down the appropriation to $25,000? 

Mr. BYRNS. If the gentleman will turn to pages 48 and 
49, he will get a picture of the 1933 organization, which 
shows a pay roll for 12 months of $91,519, and other ex- 
penses, which includes fuel, light, telephone, ice, and so 
forth, $11,616, or a total of $103,136. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman’s time may be extended three 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. f 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will notice that in that 
itemization there are included expenses for furniture and 
equipment, $3,400; stationery and supplies, $3,500, and the 
like. The appropriation of $50,000 is predicated on the idea 
that $625,000 will be appropriated in the District appropria- 
tion bill, I suppose? 

Mr. BYRNS. No. That is a matter for the regular bill. 
This is nót predicated upon the idea that the regular 
bili will carry that sum. Personally I think it ought to 
carry it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I gleaned the idea from reading the 
report of the committee that this is merely the amount 
necessary for a six months’ period, leaving it for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Subcommittee on Appropriations to appro- 
priate some sum to match that amount. So that I think 
this amount of $50,000 could be scaled somewhat without 
doing violence to the work. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of my sub- 
stitute amendment. e 

An appropriation was made to take care of distress in the 
District of Columbia in the regular appropriation bill which 
was passed for the fiscal year 1933. That appropriation, in 
so far as it relates to the actual relief of distress, is ex- 
hausted, but there is still provided for, as I understand, the 
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operating expenses of the welfare or charity department of 
the District of Columbia. Now, by this bill we are providing 
for $625,000 additional funds to take care of the relief of 
distressed. It is absolutely a ridiculous thing that it costs 
so much money to administer the relief of distress. It is 
provided here that they can go to $50,000, which is prac- 
tically 10 per cent of the total allotment. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Lanxrorp] proposed that it be reduced 
from $50,000 to $10,000, and I offered an amendment to the 
gentleman’s amendment making it $25,000, so that there 
could be, within all reason, no necessity for going further. 
I do not want to prevent the proper administration of this 
fund, but it stands to reason that with the funds left to take 
care of the regular operation of the welfare department they 
ought to be able to do most of the work with that, and they 
ought not dip into this particular fund more than $25,000 to 
administer it. We must get relief, regardless of whether it is 
for the District of Columbia or anywhere else, on a basis 
where it is not costing so much to administer. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal about economy 
during the last session and the present session of this Con- 
gress, but those who are really interested in economy can 
not do anything else except support this $50,000 allowance. 

I have been complaining about too much economy, because 
I believe some people in the country have gone economy 
mad, but those who are sincerely for economy, to my mind, 
can not do anything except support this $50,000, for the 
reason that these investigators in the welfare department, 
whether in Washington or your home cities or towns, are 
those who are the real economists of the country. They are 
the ones who go into the homes and find out whether a man 
has an automobile or whether he is working part-time dur- 
ing the week or whether he has been working full time or 
whether he is not working at all. They are the ones who 
save the money right from the start. None of us wants any- 
one who is in need to be deprived of sustenance or deprived 
of aid, but at the same time we want the thing to be run 
right. We want the investigators to be able to go to the 
homes and find out whether the people are justly receiving 
aid, or whether they are trying to put something over on the 
welfare department. 

These funds come out of the District of Columbia and not 
out of the Treasury of the United States. The chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations stated that this welfare 
board came and asked for a reduction of their appropriation 
when they thought they could reduce it. Now, when they 
are in greater need of the appropriation is the time to watch 
and see that the appropriations are paid out in the proper 
manner to people who deserve them, and that the unde- 
serving will be taken off the welfare pay roll and the money 
will go to those who are entitled to have it. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLADAY. If the gentleman will permit in his time, 
I would like to state that last year when this appropriation 
was made a 10 per cent limit was put on for personal sery- 
ice, because this was an entirely new work being undertaken 
by the Department of Public Welfare. When they came in 
this year they showed to the committee they were using 
slightly less than 8 per cent. So this was fixed at $50,000 
in order to permit them to go ahead with the present organi- 
zation. Personally, I feel that about 8 per cent, which this 
represents as being used for personal service, guarantees a 
wise and economical expenditure of the $625,000. 

Mr. CONNERY. I agree with the distinguished gentle- 
man. I believe this is an economical expenditure of the 
funds of the Welfare Board of the ‘District of Columbia and 
that we are guarding against the goldbricker who is not 
entitled to get that money. The only way we can do it is 
by means of investigators, and their work should be encour- 
aged and provided for as in this appropriation. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield. 
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Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Has the gentleman any 
idea how many investigators there are and what their sal- 
aries are? ` 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I can inform the gentleman. There 
are 41. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. 
salaries? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. One draws $166 a month; 2 get $145 
a month; 6 get $135 a month; 10 get $110 a month, and 12 
get $75 a month. 

Mr. CONNERY. Another thing: Disregarding for the 
time being that these investigators are making a clean-up 
of the quacks who should not be on the pay roll, you are 
also taking care of people who will not ask for aid, and un- 
less some one’s attention is called to it people will actually 
go hungry without going to the welfare board. If the in- 
vestigators find those people they are given food and 
clothing. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. But the number of em- 
ployees indicated here would not take anything like 
$50,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; this statement here is right. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition in opposition to the 
amendment. I am sure if the committee will only reflect 
a moment and consider the purposes of this fund it will 
realize the necessity of a proper, intelligent, and honest 
administration. 

I am sure that the percentage overhead pointed out by 
the gentleman from Illinois, of 8 per cent and less, com- 
pares very favorably with similar work in cities comparable 
in size to Washington, D. C. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this fund is relief, 
and when relief is needed it is needed promptly. Unless 
there are proper and sufficient supervisory officials and 
trained investigators, what will happen? Applicants will 
come in for relief and money will be handed out indiscrimi- 
nately. Anyone can hand out money; that is not difficult. 
The purpose is to weed out the meritorious cases and the 
cases mostly in need and to clear these cases in order to 
avoid duplication. Very often it is found—and I am speak- 
ing from my experience in New York City—that unless there 
is a proper clearing of cases some families receive duplicate 
relief and other families remain absolutely without any 
care. Beside direct temporary relief, an important part of 
this work is permanent rehabilitation and readjustment of 
the family. Many family problems are to be considered 
and assisted. 

A careful analysis of the working force here will indicate 
that for a city of the population of Washington, D. C., and 
the peculiar conditions existing here the force is not over- 
manned at all. Unless there is some supervision, unless 
there is investigation, there will be abuses, on the one hand, 
as pointed out by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Connery], and, on the other hand, needy families waiting 
to have their cases investigated and remaining without 
needed aid. Now, it seems to me that the family-adjust- 
ment work of this department is also very important. Very 
often it is the adjustment which puts the family again on 
an existing basis rather than the direct relief. 

I want to submit, Mr. Chairman, that if we are going to 
cut down the administrative force, and it is down as low 
as Ni any city I know of, it will result in abuse and mis- 
application of these funds. When I say misapplication, I 
mean indiscriminate parceling out of the funds as long as 
they last regardless of the need or merit of the applicant. 
The very purpose of the appropriation would be destroyed. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman also knows these in- 
vestigators check up after aid has been given people, from 
week to week and from month to month, and when the 
people are again at work and do not need the relief any 
more the relief is stopped. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is the very purpose of this force. 


And what are their 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. According to the hearings, on page 44, there 
is now, outside of the emergency-relief proposition involving 
something like 70 employees, another 69 employees, which 
means a total of 130 people to administer $625,000 during a 
period of six months. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; just one moment, right there. I 
am not referring to your out-nursing, and that, of course, 
is personal service. Naturally there is nursing, playground 
work, and all sorts of social-service work in addition to 
purely administrative work. Surely that can not be included 
in administrative expenses. 

Mr. TABER. There are no nurses on this list; 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
yield, the work performed under this appropriation to the 
extent of $350,000 appropriated last year is something en- 
tirely new, never carried on at all; it is a new proposition 
entirely. Therefore, they went out and made a new organi- 
zation. You had the same thing here last year. They put 
in the 10 per cent limitation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think it is very low. 

Mr. HOLADAY. And when they came in this year the 
Director of Public Welfare indicated that he had his organi- 
zation functioning at about 8 per cent. Therefore it was 
placed at $50,000 to permit the organization to go ahead as 
it is now functioning. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question occurs on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The substitute amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question occurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr, ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Attcoop: Page 4, line 1, strike out 
the section. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, I, of course, am in favor 
of charity and am in favor of taking care of the distressed, 
but it seems to me that there is an injustice in this appro- 
priation. Here is $625,000 being asked by the District of 
Columbia for its Welfare Department. There are nine char- 
ity departments that are taking care of the distressed in the 
District of Columbia. The community chest has raised the 
sum of $1,800,000 for taking care of the distressed. Then 
besides this there are eight other charitable departments 
and you can see that there is bound to be some overriding of 
authority with some duplication in relief. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ALLGOOD. I yield. 

Mr. DYER. Does the gentleman know just what the com- 
munity chest uses its funds for and how much of that fund 
is used for administrative purposes? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. No; I do not; but the hearings reveal 
that two of the workers of the community chest receive 
salaries of $5,000 each out of the funds that are raised for 
the community chest; and it was stated that $100,000 had 
been transferred from the community chest to this welfare 
fund last year. 

Now, here is the point I am driving at: You are asking 
Congress for a dole, for a direct appropriation of $625,000 
to be given to the District of Columbia. You are not asking 
for it for the people back home. The people in the counties, 
towns, cities, and States of the Nation are required by this 
Congress to get their relief from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and Congress requires them to pay it 
back to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. But this 
appropriation of $625,000 is not a loan but a gift. It does 
come from the taxes raised from the people of the District 
of Columbia, but Congress comes along and appropriates 
$7,500,000 to the District of Columbia directly out of the 
Federal Treasury. If we did not have to meet this gift of 
$625,000 to charity, we could cut the appropriation down to 
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$7,000,000 from the Federal Treasury for the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I yield. 

Mr. CONNERY. This $625,000 comes out of the revenue 
of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I understand it comes out of their own 
revenue, but we appropriate $7,500,000 out of the Treasury 
for the District of Columbia, and if it were not for this 
appropriation of $625,000 we could cut that appropriation 
down to $7,000,000; so, after all, the Federal Treasury pays it. 
They are not appropriating any money for charity down in 
my State or in the gentleman’s State out of the Federal 
Treasury. We are having to borrow from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. I called the Red Cross this morning 
and they told me they were taking care of the families of 
soldiers in the District of Columbia and that none of these 
families were having to suffer, because they were taking care 
of them. Of course, it is not coming directly out of the 
Treasury, but it is coming out of the Treasury through a 
circuitous route, and the people are paying for it out of their 
taxes and then Congress is reimbursing the District with a 
direct appropriation out of the Treasury. If you are going 
to appropriate $625,000 for the District of Columbia, why not 
come along and take care of the people throughout the 
Nation who are in distress? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I am astounded that 
any Member of this House would rise to strike out this 
entire item which is asked as charity for the suffering and 
the unemployed people of the District of Columbia. 

As the chairman has pointed out, not one dollar of this 
money comes out of the Federal Treasury. It all comes out 
of funds of the District of Columbia. In other words, a per- 
son who undertakes to keep this money away from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to take care of the situation would take 
the position of preventing the city council of my city or the 
legislature of my State from taking care of the poor and 
needy of my State or of my city. And I am glad that I 
can say that this is not the sentiment of my home city 
which is appropriating large sums to care for unemployed 
and their needy families. Further, there is no way for 
these people to get money unless the Congress appropriates 
it in this way. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I was just going to ask the gentleman 
whether the public authorities in his State, whether it be 
the counties or the cities or the State itself, raise money for 
the relief of the poor within their own communities. 

Mr. PATTERSON. They have to raise the money in that 
way. My county is having to raise money now for this 
purpose, 

Mr. BURTNESS. And is it not true that unless the money 
is raised by public taxation they have to pass the hat in 
order to have the matter taken care of? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Absolutely. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And that is true of the District of 
Columbia as well as of many other communities. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman has rendered a great 
service to the State of Alabama by taking the floor against 
the pending amendment and sending word to the country 
that the people of Alabama do not want the needy to suf- 
fer or to die of starvation. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I thank the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, who is always active for relief of those who are in 
need, for his comment, and I want to say further that some 
of these people who are being fed here in the District are 
from my State, as well as other States of this country, and 
I repeat that there is no way to provide one dollar of relief 
except by making this appropriation. The situation here 
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is not like it is in my city or State where the legislature or 
city council may act. There is no way for these people to 
get one dollar or one dime unless it comes by reason of 
action by this Congress, and I am surprised that any Mem- 
ber of this House would try to make a record to carry back 
to his district by proposing to strike out such a provision 
and try to keep the people of the District of Columbia, out 
of their own funds, from feeding the starving and poor 
people of their community. My heart goes out to the needy 
of every section, including the District, but I shall not op- 
pose this worthy appropriation because I can not get a 
bill passed to take care of the needy by providing work and 
other ways to care for those whose hearts go out to us 
to-day. If I have got to try to make a record in this way 
to come to Congress, I am ready to be defeated now. I hope 
the amendment does not get a single vote. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to prolong this discussion, 
but unfortunately this appropriation was referred to by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALicoop] as charity. I think 
this is a most unfortunate use of the word, because it is not 
charity. This is the point I want to leave in connection 
with this discussion. It is the duty of the community to 
care for its unfortunate citizens in a time of financial crisis 
who, through no fault of their own, become destitute. The 
highest function of government is the preservation of life. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In just a moment I will yield. 

Then there is this confusion between the functions of the 
so-called community chest and the appropriations made by 
Congress as the municipal government of the District of 
Columbia. The community chest is a permanent fund 
raised by voluntary contributions for the purpose of main- 
taining permanent establishments doing social, welfare, and 
educational work, and when the community is confronted 
with a depression or a situation such as we are in now, it 
becomes the duty of the government, whether National, 
State, or county, to step in and prevent American citizens 
from starving to death. That is the welfare work—that is 
the appropriation we are now discussing. It has nothing to 
do with the community chest. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I agree with the gentleman absolutely. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. But are you going to make pig out of one 
and puppy out of the other? The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. HUDDLESTON] when Congress convened last year brought 
in a resolution asking for $50,000,000 for charity 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Do not use the word “ charity,” please. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Well, to aid the poor of this country. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. For relief. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Did we get it? 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. No. I was in favor of it and still am. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. No; we did not get it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But we are not out of this depression, 
unfortunately, yet. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Now you come here and give to the 
people of the District of Columbia $625,000 when you give 
the people back home nothing. You are spending in the 
District of Columbia $330,000,000 for buildings as against 
$342,000,000 throughout all the States, and the biggest pay 
rolls in the country are here in this city. One hundred and 
fifty-two million dollars is spent by the Government in pay 
rolls for employees here in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Now that the gentleman has got that 
all out of his system, I hope he feels better; but let me say 
that in this instance we are acting as a board of aldermen 
or as a city council, or anything you may care to call it, 


for the city of Washington, and the word “charity” is im- 


proper to be used in connection with funds of this kind 
which are to afford necessary relief for a large portion of our 
population, the innocent victims of a financial collapse. 
Now, I agree that we should have stepped in long before 
this and adequately provided relief for the preservation of 
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life just as we do in time of war when we appropriate 
for the destruction of life. We should now, in the midst of 
this economic war, provide relief, especially for little chil- 
dren who are now getting improper and insufficient nour- 
ishment and who will pay for it in the next generation. We 
should provide in order to prevent families from being dis- 
rupted. That is the highest function of government, and 
we ought to stand up and not begrudge an appropriation to 
provide enough for destitute families in the Capital of the 
greatest Nation in the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment: In line 13, page 4, strike out “$50,000” and 
insert $10,000.” 

Mr. GOSS. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. That 
amendment has been voted upon already. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I make it $20,000. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 13, strike out “ $50,000 ” and insert $20,000.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the ridiculous feature 
about this provision is the overhead expense of $50,000 that 
is allowed for administering this fund. 

My friend sitting in front of me knows when we held a 
hearing on this matter last year it developed that the com- 
munity chest had laid an assessment on all Government 
workers for this welfare work. They then raised over 
$2,000,000 for relief in the District of Columbia. 

We brought some of their officials before us and we wanted 
to know something about the overhead, about the salaries 
they were drawing. It developed that some of these welfare 
workers were drawing salaries of $5,000 each per annum. 

The committee asked them for a breakdown of their over- 
head showing all salaries paid, and they said it was none of 
the business of Congress. They would not furnish Congress 
with a breakdown of the salaries that they were paying. 

We already have an organization for administering such 
relief funds. Why should we spend an additional $50,000 
for the administration of this additional fund? It is 
ridiculous. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will turn to page 47 of the 
hearings, he will find the amount they spent for distribution 
in six months. Does not the gentleman think they ought 
to have one employee for disbursing every dollar? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has the right slant on 
it, and if he had been on the subcommittee last year when 
the hearings were held, he would see how much money is 
wasted on overhead. 

Mr. TABER. I am in favor of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment; but the way the discussion has taken place here, 
one would think they needed one employee to look after 
the disbursement of every dollar. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think we should cut it down from 
$50,000 to $5,000, and the fund would be better adminis- 
tered. 

Mr. DYER. Why not let the District Commissioners dis- 
burse it? 

Mr. BLANTON. We have at present officers who are now 
engaged in that work. They could distribute it without 
additional overhead. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I think we have consumed 
enough time on this paragraph. Everybody understands it. 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate upon this para- 
graph and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The amendment was rejected. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr; 
ALLGOOD]. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the amendment. I simply introduced the 
amendment to bring forth the disparity that exists between 
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legislation in behalf of the District and legislation in be- 
half of the people back home. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were— 
ayes 1, noes 41. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses (fighting and preventing forest fires): 
For an additional amount for fighting and preventing forest fires, 
fiscal year 1933, including the same objects specified under this 
head in the agricultural appropriation act for the year 1933, 
$1,000,000. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of making an inquiry of the 
chairman of the committee. This has the appearance of 
an additional appropriation for this purpose. What is the 
special reason for this additional million dollars? 

Mr. BYRNS. This is money that has already been ex- 
pended to take care of about 8,000 fires that occurred last 
fall in the various forest reservations and national parks. 

Mr. DOWELL. The money has already been expended? 

Mr.BYRNS. Yes. The gentleman understands, of course, 
that there is always a nominal sum appropriated for the 
purpose of fighting forest fires, for the reason that no one 
knows whether any will occur, or, if they do occur, how 
much will be needed. It so happened that we had about 
8,000 fires last fall. They expended about $883,000, and 
this will leave them $118,000 to carry on to July 1, and also 
to take care of what they used out of other funds. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Detection and prosecution of crimes: The amount which may 
be expended for personal services in the District of Columbia from 
the appropriation “ Detection and prosecution of crimes, 1933,” is 
hereby increased from $477,356 to $523,851. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. This is a transfer as I understand it from the 
field service to the District of Columbia. Is that correct? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. It seems to me it is merely an additional 
appropriation for work in the District of Columbia and will 
be added to the appropriation and taken from the field 
service. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It does not increase the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. DOWELL. That may be, but we are increasing the 
force in the District of Columbia and there will be a con- 
tinuing increase in the appropriation. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It will not work an increase 
in appropriations, as will be shown in the bill which the 
committee expects soon to report for 1934. The work of 
the fingerprint division has been very much extended and 
the bureau is entering a wider field of work, much to the 
efficiency of the service. On that account it was found 
necessary to provide a large sum to be expended in the 
District of Columbia where the work is now centralized. 

Mr. DOWELL. In answer to the gentleman, after reading 
the testimony of the committee, I find that this decreases 
the amount in the field, and while this may not continue to 
increase appropriations in the District of Columbia, that has 
been the experience on every appropriation that has been 
made. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am of the opinion that the 
fingerprint division requires some increases in the future, 
as its work grows, and Congress approves what I think the 
bureau is wisely endeavoring to do. 

Mr. DOWELL. What is that? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. We are transferring a part of 
the field appropriation to care for work in the District which 
the committee feels is important. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr, Chairman, it seems to me that we are 
continuing to add to the expenditures in the District of 
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Columbia in every one of these appropriation bills. This 
appropriation should not be increased for the District of 
Columbia; they should come within the limits of that appro- 
priation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The officers in the gentleman’s home 
county can send a fingerprint here of some criminal they 
have caught, and they can have a report back from the office 
here in Washington that will leave here in 30 minutes after 
the fingerprint gets here, and in that way they are identify- 
ing criminals with national records in every locality in every 
State in the Union. It is splendid work. 

Mr. DOWELL. And they were given the amount that was 
shown to be necessary in the regular appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. They are aiding officers in every 
State. 

Mr. DOWELL. It seems to me that we ought not to pro- 
ceed to add to that appropriation. There has not been any- 
thing shown in the testimony that there is any emergency 
that makes it necessary at present. It is an attempt merely 
to add to that appropriation, and it will continue in the 
future if this testimony is correct. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The chairman in charge of the 
deficiency appropriation for the Department of Justice asked 
me to be present at the time this hearing was had. 

Our subcommittee had gone very fully into this transfer 
of appropriation and felt that the transfer was justified. I 
so stated to the subcommittee handling the deficiency bill. 
I do not think any increase in 1934 will be asked. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will there be a corresponding decrease in 
the other part of the appropriation? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. There will be reflected in the 
field appropriation a larger decrease than is involved in 
this transfer. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNS. In addition to what the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Ottver] has said it was stated by the Director 
of the Bureau of Special Investigations that they are receiv- 
ing about 2,000 fingerprints a day. The gentleman, of 
course, realizes that unless they are in a position to promptly 
dispose of those fingerprints and give information back to 
the gentleman's town or other section of the country, the 
information is worthless because if this information is not 
furnished promptly some criminal may be permitted to 
escape. The statement was made that unless this appro- 
priation was carried it would delay the furnishing of this 
information three or four weeks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 


I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have two additional minutes. I want to ask 
him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman will permit, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] or the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] a question. One of 
those gentlemen stated that this bureau is now receiving in 
the neighborhood of 2,000 fingerprints a day. Do we under- 
stand from that that crime is so rampant and is on such a 
great increase that this is the result of it? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. No. It rather reflects the 
interest that the States are showing in the work of the 
fingerprint bureau, and they are now cooperating in a 
splendid way. 

Mr. DYER. It is very much of a duplication, because I 
know my own State maintains its own fingerprint system. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. But here we are gathering 
together the fingerprints of every State in the Union. The 
gentleman’s State does not gather the fingerprints of other 
States. They only gather fingerprints for criminals in Mis- 
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souri. We are providing a central agency so that the gentle- 
man’s State may have the benefit of fingerprints from every 
State. 

Mr. DYER. I know the system, and I have a very high 
regard for it and for its efficiency; but I was surprised at 
the statement made by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns] that 2,000 fingerprints are coming here every day, 
when we have been told that if we passed prohibition crime 
would cease and practically end. Now, it has increased 
greatly. I would like the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON] to explain why we have so many crimes nowadays, and 
we did not have anything to compare with it before prohibi- 
tion was enacted. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will answer that in a few minutes 
when I am given time. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. DOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I was interested in the atti- 
tude expressed by the gentleman to keep down appropria- 
tions. Every member of our committee is interested in 
that. The gentleman from Iowa will be interested to know 
that this is one bureau that is really efficiently administered, 
and in the fiscal year 1932 there will be a substantial sum 
turned back into the Treasury at the end of thw year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has again expired. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in eight minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The members of our committee 
are in sympathy with the attitude of the gentleman from 
Iowa as to the necessity of reducing appropriations, and we 
have not recommended this transfer with any idea of mak- 
ing increased appropriations hereafter. It happens that this 
bureau has been efficiently administered during the present 
year, and as a result there will be a substantial return to the 
Treasury at the end of the year from the appropriations 
carried for 1933. That is what we had hoped would prove 
true in many other bureaus. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Alabama, this is recurring on 
nearly all of the appropriation bills. At the conclusion of 
the year they are asking for transfers of expenditures in 
some department to go somewhere else to increase that de- 
partment. There has been a great deal of criticism of the 
number of appropriations being made for the District of 
Columbia, and this is an additional appropriation for that 
purpose. I think we have arrived at the time, if we are 
going to have real economy, where the departments should 
understand they will not be permitted to increase the ap- 
propriation from the regular appropriation given them when 
it was given at the beginning of the year. I think that 
should be established, and I believe we ought to establish it 
by striking out the paragraph at this time and letting the 
department go along on the amount that has already been 
appropriated for it. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. I yield 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman does not think this is an 
emergency on crime? 

Mr. DOWELL. There has been no showing and no testi- 
mony that there has been anything aside from the regular 
routine business. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman from Tennessee said 
they had increased their force on the fingerprint work. 
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amount the money is appropriated for. That is exactly 
what I am trying to argue. Whenever we make an-addi- 
tional appropriation we will have additional employment, 
and we will have to appropriate for it next year, because 
it will become a necessity. 

I think we ought to stop this right here. It is a clear 
case of adding an additional amount to an amount which 
has been heretofore regularly appropriated and the amount 
the Appropriations Committee found was necessary when it 
made the appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, my friend the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] has asked me a pertinent ques- 
tion. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover and his fingerprint bureau are 
doing some of the most valuable work that has been done 
in the Nation. When my good friend from Missouri found 
there was a gang of automobile thieves operating in his 
twelfth district of Missouri and elsewhere in the United 
States, he got his Dyer bill passed here in this Congress pro- 
viding that whenever they took a stolen automobile across 
a State line it became a Federal offense. When one of his 
automobile thieves in his twelfth district brings an automo- 
bile from Kansas, Arkansas, or Oklahoma into Missouri, the 
Officers there catch him and fingerprint him, and they send 
those fingerprints up here to J. Edgar Hoover. He checks 
them up with his classified list and locates the criminal, 
and usually he finds that for 15 years the accused has been 
‘violating the laws of the United States. For instance, he 
committed robbery somewhere in Oklahoma 15 years ago; 
he committed murder somewhere else two or three years 
later; he escaped from some penitentiary and stole three or 
four automobiles and went back to the twelfth district of 
Missouri, and you find a great list of crimes that the bunch 
of automobile thieves operating in that twelfth district have 
been guilty of. 

Does not my friend from Missouri think it is worth while 
for the officers of his district to have access to this kind 
of information? Why, it is valuable information that has 
been gathered to aid the officers of every State of this 
Union. This is the information J. Edgar Hoover is furnish- 
ing to all States daily. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield, but let me say that I voted for 
my friend’s bill. It was a good bill. 

Mr. DYER. I want to add my indorsement to the fine 
work that Mr. J. Edgar Hoover and his bureau are doing, 
and to say that, next to Herbert Hoover, he is one of the 
finest public officials we ever had. 

Mr. BLANTON. It was not his fault that his name was 
“ Hoover.” He is doing a good work, nevertheless, as the 
head of our secret service, in spite of his name. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McGuciIn: Strike out the enacting 
clause of the bill. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for an additional five minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
not press his request. I am not going to object, but I am 
going to say this: We have reached the point where we must 
confine ourselves to a 5-minute rule. We have been pretty 
liberal, but we want to get through with this bill, and I do 
not think the House ought to have to sit here indefinitely. 
I am not going to object now, but I hope the gentleman will 
confine himself to five minutes unless he is talking about 
something pertaining to this particular bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman’s request that he may 
proceed out of order or just to extend the time to 10 min- 
utes? 

Mr. McGUGIN. My request, Mr. Chairman, is that I may 
be allowed an additional five minutes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, may I ask the gentleman if he is going to addresss 
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himself to the subject matter of this bill or to the subject 
he was discussing yesterday? 

Mr. McGUGIN. No; I am not going to touch the subject 
I talked on yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, here is the situation in 
which we find our country: We ran a deficit for one year 
and for that I am not going to criticize any Congress. We 
ran a deficit for two years; for that I am not going to criti- 
cize any Congress. We are now running a deficit for a third 
consecutive year. For this I do criticize a Congress and 
the Congress which I criticize is this Congress, the first ses- 
sion of the Seventy-second Congress. It refused to econo- 
mize as much as was possible and proper and refused to 
provide enough revenue to meet the expenses incurred. Now 
we are doing the same thing for the fourth consecutive 
year. 

In the appropriation bills which we are passing in this 
session we are providing for the expenditures for the next 
fiscal year, and there is no man on this floor but what 
knows that this Congress will never pass a revenue bill 
providing sufficient revenue to meet these expenditures, and 
this means a fourth consecutive year that the Government 
of the United States is not meeting its obligations as it goes. 
It means that the current expenses of this Government are 
going over into the national debt, and when the current 
expenses go over into the national debt what does that mean? 
Is that the end of it? No. It means that our children 
one day must pay the current expenses of the Government 
during your time and my time; and a generation of people 
who are so devoid of character that they are willing for four 
consecutive years to pass the current expenses of govern- 
ment on to their children to pay are as devoid of character 
as a parent who is willing to die leaving his grocery bills 
unpaid. 

We can not follow this course without breaking alike 
faith with our forbears and our children. The men and 
women on this floor have never paid one penny of taxes to 
help pay the current expenses, in peace time, of govern- 
ment during the days of their fathers. But here we are 
passing current expenditures on to our children. We are 
not going to hand our children a government such as our 
fathers handed to us, and that is not playing the game 
square. We can not go on following this policy. 

Let me say that it is not only morally wrong, but it is 
economically wrong; and it seems to be written into the 
scheme of things by the God of Nations that no generation 
can carry on such a policy of breaking faith with its 
children without that generation then and there suffering 
despair such as we are now suffering. I do not care how 
this Budget is balanced, let us balance it. I am ready to 
vote for any revenue bill that will bring in sufficient money 
to meet the expenses of my Government, but that is not 
what we are doing. There is only one way in which the 
Budget can be balanced and that is for the President to 
send his message to Congress demanding the appropriations 
he wants and the revenue he wants to meet those appro- 
priations. Then such a President must have the power to 
force his program through Congress. 

I do not believe there will ever be a President in the 
White House who will send to Congress a Budget which 
he knows is not balanced. Mr. Hoover has sent us a Budget, 
but the Congress will not accept his revenue recommenda- 
tions. Why? You can not find anybody who wants to pay 
taxes, but you will sit here and pass the appropriations be- 
cause you can find people who want the money out of the 
Treasury. 

Here is the situation. -If this Government goes into an- 
other year with an unbalanced Budget, that responsibility 
rests upon the shoulders of this Congress. You will not 
take Mr. Hoover’s program. Let us wait until after the 
4th of March. Let Mr. Roosevelt send his Budget to Con- 
gress, and I believe the next Congress will take it and pro- 
vide enough revenue to meet the expenses. I do not be- 
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lieve Mr. Roosevelt will ever send a Budget to this Congress 
wherein he asks for more expenditures than he does rev- 
enue. This is our only hope to balance the Budget of this 
country short of June 30, 1934. 

I do not believe we can go four consecutive years with an 
unbalanced Budget. Everyone knows that the Government 
can not go on indefinitely in this way. How many years this 
Government can do it, of course, no one knows. It is only 
problematical, but I do not believe we can continue the way 
we are going. Mind you, last year we went in debt 57 cents 
every time we spent a dollar. Fifty-seven cents of every 
dollar paid to you and me as salary must one day be paid 
by another generation. This is not playing the game square 
or right with the future, and my appeal is not to pass the 
appropriations in this Congress, because we all know this 
Congress is not going to pass a revenue bill which will meet 
the appropriations. 

Mr. Roosevelt, calling a few leaders up to New York, is 
not going to give us a revenue bill that will balance the 
Budget. The only way he can do this is to send a message 
to this Congress that the country and the Members may 
read. This is the only way we can get at it. This is the 
constitutional way. 

The trouble is our personal interests in reelection stand in 
the way of a proper revenue bill. Let me give you an illus- 
tration. Last year when the House turned down the sales 
tax, the majority leader, Mr. Rarvey, stood on this floor 
and said that no legislative body ever took as long a step 
toward communism as this House did the day before he spoke 
when it turned down the sales tax. According to the morn- 
ing paper, he is not now in favor of any new taxes. Well, 
this is the difference between the man who is now a candi- 
date for Speaker and when he stood here a year ago serving 
only his country. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. No. 

That is where the trouble comes in trying to balance this 
Budget. We can not find any voters who want to pay taxes. 
The only tax anyone seems to be willing to vote is the 
beer tax, because there are some people who are willing to 
pay a beer tax, and they will take that, Constitution or no 
Constitution; but this House will not vote any other revenue 
bill because it requires some new revenue which must be 
paid in taxes. ; 

There was a Member who sat in this House once, I under- 
stand, who voted for all appropriations and against all 
revenue bills. For my part I am going to stand in this 
House and vote against all appropriations. until there is 
reasonable assurance of sufficient revenue to meet the appro- 
priations, to the end that my country is meeting its obliga- 
tions as it goes, and our children will not have to pay our 
current expenses of government. 

The responsibility of an unbalanced Budget until June 30, 
1934, rests upon this House. It is not going to rest upon my 
shoulders because Iam going to do everything in my power 
to stop these appropriations until the time that this Congress 
or a future Congress is willing to come in here and perform 
its constitutional duty of providing enough revenue to run 
this Government. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished Republican gentleman 
from Kansas indicated that the Democratic leader, Mr. 
Ratney, is to be the next Speaker of the House. The gentle- 
man, apparently, did not read the press this morning, which 
indicated that the former Governor of New York, Hon. 
Alfred E. Smith, might be the next Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

I wish the gentleman from Kansas—from dry, arid 
Kansas—would have been as much taken up with the neces- 
sity of raising revenue to help balance the Budget when we 
had the beer-before-Christmas bill before us. 

Of course, in Wisconsin and in other States the Democrats 
promised that if the people elected a Democratic President 
and provided a large Democratic majority in the House and 
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in the Senate, we would have a good 5-cent glass of potent 
beer before Christmas. Christmas has come and gone; we 
are still drinking near beer, one-half of 1 per cent, at 25 
cents a bottlg, and the beer bill has not been speeded on its 
way to the White House for action, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Democrats have a majority in the House of 
Representatives and a majority in the Senate when we take 
into consideration the Members of the other body, who, 
although they run for office on the Republican ticket, sup- 
ported the next President of the United States, Mr. Roose- 
velt, in the last campaign. 

The gentleman from Kansas a few moments ago said that 
until the Budget is balanced he would vote against all ap- 
propriations. Iam anxiously waiting to hear the gentleman 
speak and observe his vote on the alleged farm relief bill— 
that giant, billion-dollar, super sales tax monstrosity of the 
Democratic Party—when it comes before the House within 
the next few days, particularly since that bill purports to 
furnish relief to the wheat farmers of the gentleman’s State. 

Let us see when this super sales tax monstrosity on bread 
and other food and clothing of the American people comes 
before the House whether the gentleman from Kansas will 
arise on the floor of the House and denounce that Demo- 
cratic monstrosity and billion-dollar sales-tax levy and say, 
“Wait for the passage of this bill until the Budget is bal- 
anced.” 

Of course, we do not know whether we are going to get 
an opportunity to vote on that bill. The Democratic leaders 
have to go to New York and get their instructions from 
Roosevelt, the miracle man. I can not imagine how Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt, this miracle man, will approve of this 
super sales tax monstrosity on the necessities of life in view 
of the statement that he was absolutely horrified when the 
Democrats in the House proposed to consider a small sales 
tax on products of industry excepting food, clothes, and so 
forth. May I suggest to the gentleman from Kansas that 
if he wants to help balance the Budget, let him go over in 
the other body and convert some of those dry statesmen from 
his and other States in favor of an early passage of the 
beer bill? 

The gentleman is a member of the dry group led by Bishop 
Cannon, who opposed a nonintoxicating bucket of wholesome 
beer, although he is an expert on buckets, as proved by his 
speculations in the bucket shops of New York. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I want to give notice that 
hereafter I am going to object to any debate that is not 
confined to the subject matter of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Kansas to strike out the enacting clause. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded 
by Mr. Goss) there were 1 aye and 53 noes. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: The amount authorized to be expended 
for personal services in the District of Columbia during the fiscal 
year 1933 from the appropriation for salaries and expenses, Bureau 
of Immigration, is hereby increased from $300,000 to $320,000. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 7, after the word “ expenses” and the colon, strike 
out all the balance of the paragraph down to and including line 
11 and insert in lieu thereof the following: “For an additional 
amount for the Bureau of Immigration to be expended for per- 
sonal services and allowances in the District of Columbia and else- 
where during the fiscal year 1933, $606,000, of which additional 
amount not to exceed $50,000 may be used for personal services 
in the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have at this time 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not object to the gentleman having 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed for 15 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BYRNS. I object. 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. I ask to proceed for five additional 
minutes, 

Mr. BYRNS. I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen 
of the committee, on December 8 I received a communication 
from the Department of Labor, signed by the Secretary, in 
the following language: 

It is estimated that on the basis of removal of 25,000 aliens, at 
which rate approximately deportations are now proceeding, we will 
have a deficit at the close of the current fiscal year of approxi- 
mately $585,300 in deportation money, in addition to a deficit of 
approximately $606,726 for salaries, making a total of $1,192,000.26. 

I am advised, Mr. Chairman, that the Director of the 
Budget made a recommendation, so far as the item for de- 
portation is concerned, amounting to over $600,000, which is 
coming to us on the second deficiency appropriation bill, 
and at this point I am not interested in that phase of it. 

What I am interested in now are the salaries of the per- 
sonnel of the Immigration Service, which includes the immi- 
gration border patrol. We have in the service a total num- 
ber of 3,669 men and women. The total amount of monthly 
pay roll is about $653,240. There seems to be a deficiency in 
the amount available for the pay roll for the Immigration 
Service and for the border patrol, resulting in an estimated 
deficit of $606,726. All the Secretary of Labor could do was 
to balance his budget by laying off 10 per cent of the whole 
service for a period of six months. 

After a number of conferences the Secretary of Labor 
agreed to fix an administrative furlough for 30 days for all 
of them—this is over and above the regular legislative fur- 
lough—thereby penalizing this great service of immigration 
inspectors and border patrol in the amount of two months’ 
pay instead of one month that is given to every. other depart- 
ment in the Government. That is a discrimination that is 
not deserved by the Immigration Service. Those men are 
rendering a fine work. I was surprised to learn that some 
gentleman here in the early part of the day said that immi- 
gration was cut off and that we did not need the inspectors 
and that they do not want to supply the deficiency on that 
account. I challenge that statement. 

In the annual report of the Commissioner General of Im- 
migration covering the operations of the Immigration Serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932—that is, June of 
this calendar year—the personnel of this Immigration Serv- 
ice boarded nearly 31,000 vessels and inspected over 951,000 
alien seamen, besides ascertaining there were aboard over 
333,000 American citizens serving as seamen. During that 
same year nearly 175,000 aliens of different immigration 
classifications were examined and records of entry made. 
Also records were made of over 287,000 aliens who left the 
United States. Also all the necessary proceedings were fol- 
lowed to effect the deportation of some 19,000 aliens, and 
over 10,000 aliens were permitted to leave voluntarily. In 
all, the facts regarding over 30,000 aliens amenable to de- 
portation were given attention and examination. 

So I am sure you will agree that there is still considerable 
need for the personnel services rendered by this bureau. 

The fact is that they have not enough men on the force 
to prevent smuggling of dope peddlers and aliens. Ships are 
coming in every day. The immigration inspector has to be 
on the job early in the morning and late at night. Every 
person who enters the United States must be examined both 
by the Immigration and by the Customs Service, so that, so 
far as the Immigration Service is concerned, the men work 
almost 20 hours out of the 24, and in spite of that you want 
to penalize these men with an additional 30 days’ furlough, 
and these men can not afford it. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. This 30 days’ furlough of the immigration 
officials is in addition to the regular furlough that all the 
other departments get? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 
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Mr. SNELL. So that they are penalized beyond any other 
department of the Government. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. And that came from the horizontal 10 per 
cent cut that took place in this appropriation bill last year? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Did it not come from the stagger pro- 
posal advocated by the administration, instead of the 
straight 10 per cent cut in salaries advocated by the Econ- 
omy Committee? 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I would like to get accurate information 
about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Those who were advocating the econ- 
omy program said that the stagger proposal would work an 
injustice, and in many instances it has worked an injustice. 

a SNELL. But this is in addition to the stagger pro- 
posa 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, this is in addition to 
the present legislative furlough given to all Government 
employees because the department was compelled by law 
to use up more money for deportation purposes. They are 
trying to balance their budget by taking it out of the men 
who are living from hand to mouth as a result of services 
rendered by the Immigration Service of the United States. 
I respectfully submit that because we had to use $288,650 
to deport a group of 2,200 to 2,300 Chinamen, undesirable 
aliens who were thrown on our shores from Mexico, it does 
not justify you or me in depriving these men of an 
e month’s pay, which, God knows, they can not 
afford. 

The present cut we have given them under the economy 
plan is enough penalization without another month. But 
these men still get more than that. They only work five 
days a week. They do not work on Saturday. The Depart- 
ment of Labor is under a 5-day week, so that they get an 
additional furlough; and if you will figure it out, you will 
find that these men in the Immigration Service, who are 
the backbone of this country, are not alone getting a penali- 
zation of 52 days, but almost three months; and why should 
we discriminate against this class of fine men? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. And the penalization of these 
employees is not nearly so serious as the impairment of the 
service that will follow. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. As a matter of fact, you may as well 
turn around and not appropriate anything. If you want 
this country flooded with cheap labor, Mexicans, Chinese, 
Filipinos, and everybody along that line, then stop appro- 
priating this money. Some of these inspectors have been 
transferred from one point to another. Some of them have 
made long leases and some have bought furniture on the 
installment plan. They have tried to live within their 
means, even with the cut of the legislative furlough. If 
then we go to work and cut off an additional 30 days to the 
legislative furlough, in addition to that 5-day week, these 
men finally will have nothing to do but go out and peddle 
shoe laces, and I do not think they can sell them. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNERY. In addition to what the gentleman said 
about the 5-day week, these men many times work for hours 
overtime and get no pay for it. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. They get no compensation at all for it, 
because the ships come in at all hours of the night. Those 
men must be on the job. That ship must be cleared. It has 
been called to my attention, as chairman of the Committee 
on Immigration, that there is greater hardship upon the 
Immigration Service than any other service in the country. 

I am not quarreling with the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations. The gentleman has a hard job before 
him; but I am presenting to the House a situation where we 
do not want the country to know that the Government is 
now going into the business of giving a lay-off to employees 
for six months and thereby set a bad example. 
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Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. CABLE. When there was a 10 per cent cut in the 
various departments last year, instead of cutting 380,000 
10 per cent they cut only 300,000. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is correct. 

And, in addition, I wish to call to the attention of the 
House some figures just last Sunday published in the press 
of this city. 

The Civil Service Commission reported to the Senate 
Economy Committee the force with which the administra- 
tive-furlough provision of the economy act is hitting the 
personnel of the Government services. 

The employees of the State Department, the Treasury 
Department, the Post Office Department, the Government 
Printing Office, the Veterans’ Administration, and 18 other 
Government establishments have not been subjected to loss 
of compensation resulting from an administrative furlough 
in addition to the legislative furlough. 

The employees in the Commerce Department, the Agri- 
culture Department, the Interior Department, the Justice 
Department, the Navy Department, the War Department, 
the Labor Department, the White House, and 12 other Gov- 
ernment establishments have had to accept administrative 
furloughs without pay over and above the time covered by 
the legislative furlough. 

In those departments and establishments where adminis- 
trative furloughs without pay have been resorted to there 
are estimated to be 172,592 employees, and of these about 
20,015 were given a payless furlough. 

From the figures appearing last Sunday it appears that 
over 81 per cent of the total number of employees given this 
payless administrative furlough are being paid a salary of 
less than $3,000 each per year and only 3,679 have salaries 
of upward from $3,000. So that the bulk of the salary loss 
to individual employees is laid upon those who get a normal 
salary of downward from $3,000. 

The Department of Commerce, with its 14,796 employees, 
furloughed 9,139 of them; while the Interior Department, 
with 12,511 employees, only furloughed 79. The Navy De- 
partment, with a personnel of 50,106, has only furloughed 
1 person, while the War Department furloughed 732 out of 
its 47,349 total personnel. 

The tabulation further indicates that the principle of 
administrative furloughs, which was held out as the embodi- 
ment of the spread-work idea, and could be applied to 
about 485,141 employees in the executive civil service, is, as 
a matter of actual application, reaching only about 4 per 
cent of that number, and these 4 per cent stand a loss total- 
ing over $4,000,000 of their normal annual income. 

So I say, in closing, that the discrimination evidenced by 
a 30-day furlough without pay to the personnel of the Bu- 
reau of Immigration, the immigration-inspector personnel, 
and the members of the immigration border patrol is wholly 
unjust, and this amendment should have the support of 
every Member. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dicxstem], who is the chairman of the 
Committee on Immigration, has stated this case so well that 
there is very little that I care to add. 

Those Members who live in border States are familiar with 
the type of work that is done by the immigration officers, 
whether those officers serve in the patrol service or are im- 
migration inspectors, or whatever may be their task. They 
are a fine group of men doing important work for the 
country at comparatively modest salaries. In these difficult 
times they are confronted with all sorts of difficulties, to 
some of which the gentleman from New York has referred. 

In addition, it is also true that they are subject to fre- 
quent transfers, interfering with their home life. They do 
not know how long they will live in a certain place. Every 
time they are transferred, necessarily substantial expense is 
involved in moving. Most of them have families who are 
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subjected to this inconvenience at any season of the year. 
They accept these instructions graciously as part of their job. . 

One of the worst features of this forced additional 30-day 
furlough to which they have been recently subjected is that 
it can not help but tend to destroy the morale of the force 
as a whole. Perhaps all of you do not realize that alongside 
the immigration organization, with its patrolmen and in- 
spectors, there is generally a customhouse, with its inspectors 
and employees, all employed by the same Government. Liv- 
ing there in the same town, under the same general condi- 
tions, drawing just as good, if not better, salaries, the cus- 
toms inspectors, employees of the Treasury Department, 
have not been subjected to this administrative furlough in 
addition to the legislative furlough. 

If you were in the position of one of these immigration 
inspectors or patrolmen, you could realize how unfair that 
discrimination would appear to you. 

If that were a discrimination which had been brought 
about through carefully considered legislation, a discrimina- 
tion that had been intentional, based upon some justification 
in fact, I would not be here complaining. But, as has already 
been brought out in the colloquies which have transpired 
during the last 10 minutes, that discrimination was not fore- 
seen when the supply bills were passed, were not in accord- 
ance with any congressional intent, but resulted from an 
arbitrary, ill-advised percentage cut made with reference to 
the appropriation for this particular department after the 
general appropriation bill passed this House. There is no 
doubt of that. Whether some one may say it would not have 
occurred if we had cut the salaries as recommended by the 
Economy Committee, I do not know, and it is beside the 
point. „That, however, can not be true, for these employees 
receive a salary of about $2,000 a year on the average. If 
the recommendation of the Economy Committee had been 
accepted, 11 per cent on that portion of the salary above 
$1,000, their cut would have been about $110, while the cut 
under the administrative-furlough provision amounts to 8% 
per cent, or one-twelfth of their present salary, a cut of 
about $167. Dismissals or furloughs would have been more 
drastic under the other plan. This furlough that they are 
given under the act, one month’s vacation without pay, can 
not be taken in one month in this service as administered. 
The furlough is applied to each and every week. They must 
be on the job—that is, they have to remain there locally. 
They work five days a week, and therefore do not accumulate 
a period of a week or two weeks or a month for any vacation 
that can be taken without pay. 

There is, therefore, an unjustified discrimination between 
two departments whose employees work almost side by side, 
and one which can not help but break down the morale of 
the service and thus seriously affect the wonderful work 
that the Bureau of Immigration has been doing. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. This discrimination comes especially be- 
cause the other departments did not have this direct per- 
pendicular 10 per cent cut. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Of course, some of the other depart- 
ments did have such a cut, but the department alongside 
of which these men work did not suffer from it, and it was 
never intended by Congress that these men should be 
thrown out of employment for more than one month dur- 
ing the year. Some of them were confronted a few weeks 
ago with an order requiring them to discontinue work for 
six months, which could not be set aside until a tremendous 
amount of pressure was brought to bear against it. 

If I had the time, I feel I could show you that it is not 
economy in the long run to furlough these men. In fact, 
it will mean additional expense in the future to round up 
and deport undesirable aliens who will come in while these 
officers are taking their enforced leave. The amendment 
should be approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of 
North Dakota has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment close in 40 minutes. 


the gentleman from 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


. gentleman from Tennessee? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, in my judgment there 
is both merit and justice in the amendment offered by the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on Immigration, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. DIcCKsTEIN]. I contend 
there is even economy init. If the Members knew the Mexi- 
can border as I know it, they would say the same thing. To 
begin with, this is the rankest kind of discrimination, as 
provided in the original bill, against a class of men who are 
rendering as fine service for as little money as any class of 
men in the Government service. In the second place, I be- 
lieve the Government would have to spend more money on 
the aliens who come to this country in supporting them for 
a while and then deporting them than would be spent in 
keeping up this splendid service. 

For many years I have had personal and official relations 
with many of these men who work along the Mexican 
border. After the revolutions a few years ago in Mexico 
aliens by the thousands came into this country. May I re- 
mind you that along that meandering Rio Grande from El 
Paso to Brownsville there is a distance of approximately a 
thousand miles. 

Since the Government built the Elephant Butte Dam the 
Rio Grande near El Paso can be forded at most any season 
of the year. The result in my own little city was that our 
schools were literally jammed and packed with Mexican 
children, many of them children of immigrants from Mexico. 
Not only that, but our hospitals were filled to where we could 
not take care of them, and, still worse, our court dockets 
were crowded with Mexicans who had landed in Jail for 
criminal offenses. 

Then came the border patrol. They rode up and down 
that border for several hundred miles, most of them on 
horseback. They subjected themselves to danger every day, 
and within the last year several of them have lost their lives. 
They are a fine, honest, patriotic, law-abiding class of men 
who are enforcing the immigration laws of this country. 
They have rendered a distinct service to the cause of Ameri- 
canism. Why single them out and say that the clerk in the 
Treasury Department in Washington or the clerk in the post 
office in San Francisco will only take his 30 days’ furlough, 
but those men riding that long Mexican border keeping out 
the Chinese referred to by the chairman, and about which I 
know something personally, keeping out Mexicans by the 
thousands, when we can not provide employment for our own 
people, shall take a two to six months’ furlough without pay? 
We can not take care of the unemployment situation among 
our own people. If there ever was a time in the history of 
our country when we ought to see America and patronize 
America and employ Americans, it is now. There never was 
as good reason for strict enforcement of our immigration 
laws as now. 

Take away the border patrol along the Mexican border 
from San Diego, Calif., along the Arizona and New Mexico 
line, from El Paso to Brownsville, a distance of about 2,100 
miles—take those men off another month in addition to the 
month furlough they must take now without pay, and within 
less than six months thousands of Mexicans and other aliens 
will come across that border and be a charge on the charity 
of our people, violate our laws, and put our taxpayers to 
additional expense. There is no economy in it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, it is very seldom I try to 
increase an item in an appropriation bill, but I am doing 
so at this time for economy’s sake. I maintain that it is 
a great deal cheaper to keep these aliens out than it is to 
go through all the various steps necessary to deport them 
after they get in; and I defy anybody to refute this 
statement. 

As I understand, in the next appropriation bill for the 
Labor Department they are going to ask for some $600,000 
additional for the purpose of deportation. On the other 
hand, if things have come to such a pass that we are 
willing to give every man in every department of the Gov- 
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ernment an additional 30 days’ furlough I am perfectly 
willing that it should be applied to immigration officers, 
but it is absolutely unfair, and no one has ever said a 
word to justify it, to ask these men to take an additional 
furlough, that no other man in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment is asked to take at the present time. 

Furthermore, with the restricted immigration that we 
are trying to put into effect at the present time there is 
a great deal more incentive for these aliens to try to get 
into this country than there was in normal times, and for 
this reason alone we should not in any way do anything that 
will decrease the force along the borders that are keeping 
these undesirable people out. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman from New York tell 
the House how the immigration law is going to be enforced 
during the period of time these men are on the six months’ 
furlough? 

Mr. SNELL. They certainly can not be, but I want to 
be fair about it. They are only going to give these men 
an additional 30 to 60 days’ furlough under a new order. 
This was all brought about by that perpendicular cut of 
10 per cent that came in the consideration of some of these 
appropriation bills which did not apply to all of them. In 
the interest of absolute economy and the absolute carrying 
out of the will of Congress in connection with immigration 
laws we should increase this appropriation and keep these 
men at work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, we have a display of 
the border force coming in to make a raid on the Treasury 
to the extent of $600,000. 

The appropriation as carried in the existing appropria- 
tion law is $9,450,000; for this same service the same amount 
that was carried in the preceding fiscal year, and the 
same amount in both years for expenditure in the District 
of Columbia. 

Listening to these advocates coming from the border who 
may have some of these specially anointed officials in their 
districts, you would think that they are underpaid. These 
men are in the classified service, receiving the highest pay 
for this character of work of any men in the Government. 
They receive from $2,100 to a maximum of $3,000. They 
are promoted every year, promoted not to the extent of 
$100 at a time but to the extent of $200 at a time until 
they reach a maximum of $3,000. Yet when you hear the 
chairman of the Committee on Labor and these other advo- 
cates, you would think they were the poorest paid men in 
the Government service. 

As a matter of administration, Secretary Doak has taken 
some of the men from that service and maybe has reduced 
the number of hours of employment, but the testimony 
showed that every one of these men are employed four days 
a week. Does not the gentleman from Massachusetts and 
these other advocates of these men think that a man with 
a basic salary of $3,000 is now very fortunate indeed if he 
has four days’ work a week regular employment? These 
are times for economy. Fractional economy is not 
sufficient. 

Every man in this House went before the people advocat- 
ing economy, and now you are expected to load down the 
Treasury to the extent of $600,000. For whom? For the 
benefit of some specially favored employees that happen to 
be along the border. I am acquainted with some of these 
men, so far as Windsor and Detroit are concerned. They 
are not starving and they are not underpaid. They are the 
best paid men in the Government service, and I say if there 
was ever an occasion when we should adhere to economy 
and not give heed to the border advocates of some specially 
appointed class, it is now. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SNELL. I have no argument about the wages that 
are paid to these people, but will the gentleman give me 
one reason why these people should be laid off 60 or 90 days, 
as against other departments of the Government? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. In private employment there are any 
number of men who are being laid off who were only getting 
starvation wages. These men are getting wages of $3,000 a 
year, and all that is proposed here is to cut down their em- 
ployment from six days to four days a week. I am surprised 
at the gentleman’s advocating this extravagant appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from Wisconsin for the beautiful tributes which he paid to 
me in reference to economy and about my not wanting to 
see the wages of Government employees cut. I do not want 
to see their wages cut, any of them; and after a while per- 
haps even the gentleman from Wisconsin will realize, as 
well as private industry following out the principles of the 
Government, that you can not buy clothing if you have not 
the money, and you can not buy anything if your wages 
are cut to the extent that everyone is going to be laid 
off and everyone is going to be unemployed. 

In reference to the matter now before the House, I do not 
see any justice in penalizing these employees of the immi- 
gration border patrol or of the Immigration Service when 
none of the other Government employees are to be pe- 
nalized in the same manner. In the case of some of the 
members of the Immigration Service, after they have worked 
for years and years they get paid the stupendous sum of 
$3,000 to support their families. When they reach this 
amount they get four days a week or five days a week, and 
the gentleman from Wisconsin did not tell you that they 
work many, many hours overtime and get not one cent 
for it. Their work is also difficult and requires tact and 
courage, and the lone rider who is riding along the hundreds 
of miles of the Texas-Mexico border has to have courage, 
grit, tact, ability, and endurance, and believe me, he earns 
his $3,000 after he has been waiting years to get it. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman from Wisconsin did not tell 
why they were penalized more than employees of other de- 
partments. 

Mr. CONNERY. No; the gentleman from Wisconsin did 
not give any answer to why they were penalized in compari- 
son with other employees. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will yield, because 
there is no other service in the Government except the Cus- 
toms Service where a majority in the service are receiving 
wages as high as $3,000. 

Mr. CONNERY. That is no reason for penalizing them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentieman think a man who 
is getting $2,500 or $3,000 in these times of stress is penal- 
ized in comparison with men in private employment? 

Mr. CONNERY. Did the gentleman ever try to raise a 
family of five children on $2,500 a year? If not, let him 
try it and see how far he can get. 

Mr. STAFFORD. These men are not raising families of 
five children. They are raising other things besides chil- 
dren. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the appropriation for the 
current year is $9,400,000 for the Immigration Service. This 
provides for 3,700 employees, an increase from the year 1926 
of from 2,400 to 3,700. This is an average increase of more 
than 10 per cent per year in the field and in the District of 
Columbia. 

The provisions of the law as they stand now simply require 
an additional 30-day furlough and this can be endured by 
this bloc of employees better than by some others because 
there has been this large increase in the number of em- 
ployees over a period of six years. This is the reason we 
probably can furlough these men 30 days better than we can 
furlough some of the employees in some of the other depart- 
ments, where there has not been such an increase in the last 
three years. 

It seems to me if we are ever going to stop appropriating 
money, we must stop by refusing to increase the Budget, and 
here is an opportunity for those who want to economize to 
say no. 
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The department itself only asked for $20,000 of extra 
money to take care of the departmental service in their 
statement before the committee, and the committee gave 
them this by increasing the amount that could be taken from 
the field service, and the suggested amendment proposes to 
give them $50,000 extra, $30,000 more than the department 
asked. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. While these men are on furlough, will 
the service be maintained? 

Mr. TABER. Why, yes. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. If we permit men to be smuggled 
across the border, will it not cost more to get rid of them 
afterwards than the original cost? 

Mr. TABER. I do not doubt that the service will be main- 
tained right along and will be well maintained. There has 
been such a steady increase, approximately 10 per cent a 
year, over six years, that I believe there will be plenty to 
carry on the service with the money already appropriated. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to correct the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] that 
the immigration border patrolmen on the Detroit front 
who were given this six months’ furlough were not suf- 
fering. 

Practically all of these men were in financial distress when 
they were laid off, and after a few weeks they were in greater 
distress. Just across the border in Canada are at least 
100,000 aliens trying to come across and enter the United 
States. If they do get in, they are very apt to take a job 
from some American, particularly in our city. 

There are many thousands in the city of Detroit alone 
who have to depend upon public and private welfare or- 
ganizations. This money would be well expended by keep- 
ing out aliens. 

Once they enter, money must be expended to deport them 
to their native lands. For other reasons they are a burden 
of expense to the American people. I urge the House to 
adopt the Dickstein amendment. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Cote] asked the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
if the Immigration Service could be maintained with the 
present furlough plan in force, to which the gentleman from 
New York replied that it could. I say that it can not. I 
have a peculiar situation along the border of my district 
as it will be, because in the 100 miles, we have 57 traveled 
roads aside from a lot of byroads. Some of our posts are 
1-man posts. The immigration Service along our border 
is greatly undermanned, so that with normal conditions it 
is only possible to give two-thirds time for a man at these 
1-man posts, while with this furlough plan in operation 
it will be possible to guard the road only one-third of the 
time. So manifestly along that border it will not be pos- 
sible to efficiently maintain the service as stated by the 
gentleman from New York. 

So far as the economy feature is concerned, with the 
avenues of immigration unguarded so many will come in 
without right that when we come to deport them it will 
cost the Government $10 for every dollar saved out of 
salaries. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I think the situation 
with reference to this item emphasizes the folly of the reduc- 
tion of blanket appropriations without careful study in each 
particular case. 

Now, in the regular appropriation bill there was a flat 
reduction of a lump-sum appropriation which is used for 
the purpose of deportation. This appropriation included not 
only salaries but all expenses incidental to deportations of 
aliens. Out of 16,631 aliens who were deported in 1930— 
and I am only giving these figures to show the ratio, which I 
believe would be about the same for the current fiscal year— 
13,842 were deported at the expense of the Government. Of 
the 13,842 deported at the expense of the Government 1,476 
were deported by vessels. That item alone is over $75,000. 
In addition there is railroad fare and maintenance for all 
13,842 aliens deported at Government expense. There is 
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where the larger portion of the expense comes in, and an 
arbitrary reduction of the lump-sum appropriation now ne- 
cessitates this unreasonable furloughing of the employees in 
order to meet the funds on hand. Surely the employees 
should not be penalized by an additional 30 or 60 day 
furlough without pay. But, aside from that, this plan will 
cost the Government a great deal more than the expected 
savings. 

Now, that brings up the question of policy. If the Con- 
gress intends that the department should continue the work 
of deportation of aliens in penal institutions and all aliens 
who are here in violation of law or who are otherwise amen- 
able to deportation, then this money must be appropriated. 
Failure to do so will not only prevent the proper enforcement 
of the law and change the entire policy established by Con- 
gress but will be more costly to the Government. 

As I stated before, in times of rigid enforcement the immi- 
gration law, as brought about by Executive order, has in- 
creased the incentive for alien smuggling, and surreptitious 
entry is greater. At this time there is systematized smug- 
gling of aliens over the border and by steamship at the port. 
I have repeatedly stated, and I now say, that from my ex- 
perience in the Consular Service and in the Immigration 
Service aliens can not be brought into the country without 
the knowledge if not the connivance of the steamship com- 


panies. 

The law provides heavy penalties for every alien unlaw- 
fully brought into the country. The steamship companies 
have been able to evade these penalties. Either the fine is 
not imposed or, if so, invariably the fine is abated. Why 
the Government should be generous to the steamship com- 
panies violating the law is more than I can understand. I 
invite an investigation of aliens unlawfully brought into this 
country where the steamship has been ascertained and no 
fines imposed, and I also invite a scrutiny of the long list of 
fines abated that have been imposed. Why the Government 
should be so generous with these law-violating companies is 
more than I can understand. I want to say, however, that 
this system of abating and rescinding fines has been going on 
for many, many years. Yet while generous in the matter 
of fines, we find a most parsimonious attitude in the treat- 
ment of the employees intrusted with the enforcement of 
the law. 

Now, let us look at the situation. There is no saving here. 
It will cost the Government more than the $600,000 the 
amendment calls for. Aside from the manifest injustice to 
this service, as pointed out by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SNELL], of compelling these employees to take 60 
or 90 days furlough without pay while employees of other 
departments are furloughed only 30 days, it must be remem- 
bered that this is comparatively a small service and that the 
extended and prolonged furloughs will necessarily retard and 
hamper the work. What we save in this unfair and unjust 
reduction of appropriations, the Government will spend in 
feeding, housing, and caring for the aliens. As I have 
pomted out, a large percentage of the aliens are deported at 
Government expense. That means, gentlemen, that from 
the time the alien is taken into custody, whether on a war- 
rant of arrest off the streets or from a penal or other insti- 
tution, until he is landed in the foreign port it is all at the 
expense of the Government. It is simple mathematics that 
if the work is retarded, the procedure of deportation in each 
case will be prolonged, entailing additional expense to the 
Government. 

These men are not overpaid. I know it. And I speak 
from actual knowledge. As my colleagues know, I served in 
the Immigration Service. It is difficult work, specialized 
work, and requires training and experience. Some of the 
men who are to be penalized to this fallacious policy served 
with me 25 years ago and are still in the service. If any- 
thing at all, considering the nature of the work, the respon- 
sibility, these men are underpaid. It has been said on the 
floor to-day that the officials of the department, the heads of 
the department, have not asked for this additional appro- 
priation. I do know that Secretary Doak told me that the 
service would be greatly impaired unless the deficiency bill 
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did provide additional funds. Commissioner Corsi, at Ellis 
Island, also told me that he did not know how he could not 
only meet the requirements of the service but properly and 
safely man and operate the immigration station at Ellis 
Island with this additional reduction. Therefore, as a mat- 
ter of public interest, I feel that it is absolutely necessary 
to provide the additional funds. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I can well understand how 
these gentlemen who represent districts on the border 
should appear here and insist on this appropriation. These 
persons employed under this appropriation are employed 
on our borders. 

We have heard a good deal about economy. I was very 
much disappointed when this House the other day made a 
most unwarranted appropriation out of the Public Treasury 
for a central heating plant at Howard University, which 
was not asked for by the President and the Director of the 
Budget. There never was an appropriation, in my opinion, 
for which as little could be said under the circumstances, 
when we are confronted with a deficit next June of over 
$1,600,000,000. 

I stand here and plead for economy, and you gentlemen 
are in favor of economy. But what is the use, gentlemen, 
when your own President and Director of the Budget tell 
you that an appropriation is not necessary, and then we 
come here on the floor of the House and because of a few 
distinguished gentlemen—and I am not criticizing them 
who come from sections of the country where pressure 
is great, vote for that appropriation because they ask 
it. Why should you, contrary to the recommendation of 
the President and the Director of the Budget, appropriate 
$600,000 out of the Public Treasury? 

Oh, they say, it will cause somebody to be furloughed. I 
regret to see that very much, but we are not making fish of 
one and fowl of the other when we do that, according to the 
Secretary of Labor. But I do say this. Your Committee on 
Appropriations is doing its level best to save money. Your 
Committee on Appropriations is doing its level best to bal- 
ance the Budget by reducing expenditures. There is not a 
member of that committee on either side who is not exert- 
ing himself in that direction. For God’s sake give us some 
encouragement, and when we bring out an appropriation, do 
not go ahead and add to the expenditures of the Treasury 
by adding something that has not been recommended. We 
have done no more than we thought is right in these 
premises. People are losing their jobs, I know. Oh yes, 
there are lots of people who are losing their jobs down in 
my town, not for 30 days, but for months. 

Only a moment ago we passed an appropriation of $625,- 
000 to take care of the jobless and the unemployed here in 
the District of Columbia, and here we are told that it is per- 
fectly monstrous because perhaps somebody is going to get 
two or three weeks further furlough out of his salary. I 
do not like to see people furloughed. Neither do you. I 
have no more interest in this matter, and I claim no more 
interest in it, and I claim to have no more zeal and no more 
earnestness in the matter than you have, because you all 
want to economize, but, as one distinguished gentleman once 
said, there is but one way to reduce, and that is to reduce, 
and I hope you will do it in this case. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, let me say in 
the beginning that I shall not take issue with the chairman 
of the legislative committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dicxsrem], as to the correctness of the facts 
he recites as to furloughs being necessary unless this ap- 
propriation is increased. I disagree, however, with him as 
to the wisdom of increasing this appropriation, and there 
are some facts that should be emphasized in connection 
with the very splendid statement made by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. The President and the Sec- 


retary of Labor have not, and will not, recommend an 
increase for personnel pay, I understand. I want to com- 
mend the action of the President and the Secretary of La- 
bor in not asking any deficiency appropriation for the sal- 
aries of employees even in this important service, and the 
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House should know that furloughs in many other bureaus 
have been ordered and taken. This bureau is not an ex- 
ception, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] seems 
to think. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] called atten- 
tion to the large number of increases made in the personnel 
of this service. Take the Immigration Service proper. That 
has been increased since 1926 by 723. Then the border 
patrol was established in 1925 with a personnel of 655, and 
this personnel was increased to 983 by 1932. All of these 
increases are for the Immigration Service. Now, what of the 
appropriations for this service? How rapidly that has 
grown. Going back to 1923 we appropriated for this service 
$3,960,988. Take the year 1926, the year to which reference 
has been made, after the organization of a border patrol in 
1925. In that year $5,826,857 was appropriated. But what 
of 1932? The appropriation that year amounted to $10,- 
823,943. Congress approved a substantial cut in the 1933 
appropriation under what had been carried for 1932, and 
there was not a Member of the House who did not boast of 
the fact that Congress had made large reductions in 1933 
under what was carried in 1932. No Member will rise now 
and say that he declared to his constituency that an injustice 
had been done the Immigration Service by the cut made in 
the 1932 appropriation. Candidates for President, for Con- 
gress, for the Senate, all were proud to claim credit for the 
cuts that had been made, and yet the people rightly insisted 
that further reductions must and should be made. No 
agency of the Government should be exempt. 

If you want to deport more with a smaller force than you 
now have, you can do so by providing additional funds for 
deportations. Two millions will deport about 20,000 aliens. 
Provide the funds, and notwithstanding the administrative 
furloughs now sought to be avoided, you can largely, with 
the same personnel, increase your deports by the thousands. 
Eleemosynary institutions are furnishing information as 
to those unlawfully here. Jails are supplying that informa- 
tion, civic organizations, on whom these aliens are now a 
charge, are furnishing the information. There is no longer 
the need for a large personnel to go out and seek in hiding 
places aliens unlawfully here. What is needed is for the 
Legislative Committee to favorably act on recommendations 
repeatedly made by administrative officials to strengthen the 
hands of the law. Let the Secretary of Labor be clothed 
with a discretion to delegate to field officers in the Immigra- 
tion Service the right to issue warrants, and you will save 
time and subsistence expense incident to deportations. That 
recommendation has been pending before the Legislative 
Committee for a long time. 

15 DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? : 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Let the legislative committee 
forbid the admission of skilled agriculturists, and you will 
thereby stop the flow of many that should no longer be 
allowed to come. Then let the legislative committee do what 
every civilized country of the world has done and what our 
people will give hearty approval to, namely, require general 
registration of all aliens within a limited time, lawfully en- 
titled to be here, and you will dispense with all of this spy 
hunting. Attention is called by those favoring an increased 
appropriation to the fact that aliens unlawfully here are 
employed in large numbers, and thus denying employment 
to our own citizens. If you will require registration of all 
aliens entitled to be here, and place a heavy penalty on those 
who employ aliens, unable to produce a registration certifl- 
cate, then you will have largely solved the whole problem 
of deportations, and with a well-paid personnel selected 
from your present large and efficient force you can enforce 
your immigration laws effectively and with a largely reduced 
appropriation. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Not just now. A little later 
I will gladly yield, if time allows. 

Now, what are the facts? Again I want to commend the 
State Department for its interpretation of acts passed in 
previous years when all consuls were instructed, “ To honor 
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no application to enter the United States, even though 
within the quota authorization unless satisfactory proof can 
be offered that the applicant has sufficient funds for his sup- 
port, and is not likely to become a public charge.” 

What has been the result? This year those lawfully en- 
tering have been cut to a minimum number. Only 35,000 
have been admitted, and for the last year and a half, as we 
are advised by Mr. Hull, the Commissioner of Immigration, 
there have left our shores voluntarily, without expense to 
the Government, more than a million aliens. When he 
made this statement, I said to him, If economic conditions 
and other influences silently, yet effectively at work, have 
caused more than a million aliens to leave without expense, 
why go before the American people now and say, ‘In- 
crease our appropriations to maintain a large personnel to 
deport 20,000 or 25,000 annually, at an ever-increasing cost 
to the Government.’” 

The President is right, and the Secretary is right in cou- 
rageously saying to the Appropriations Committee and to the 
public, “These requests for increased funds should be 
turned down.” We now have largely stopped the inflow of 
those heretofore lawfully allowed to enter, and economic 
conditions are forcing many to leave without any expense 
whatever to the Government. The unemployment situation 
is now stimulating the States, within the limits of the Con- 
stitution, to pass laws to do what the legislative Committee 
on Immigration has thus far failed to do. Massachusetts is 
now considering passing a law which it is claimed is consti- 
tutional and which will require the registration of all enti- 
tled to claim American citizenship. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, after listening to my 
distinguished friend, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
OLIVER], on the subject of immigration, I think the gentle- 
man knows less about it than I know about appropriations 
made by the gentleman’s committee. The gentleman wants 
to empower an ordinary immigration inspector as judge and 
jury, to issue warrants wherever he goes, and lock up any- 
body he wants to. If we do that there is not enough money 
in the Public Treasury to support that appropriation. I sub- 
mit the gentleman’s proposition is wrong. Power can not 
be vested in an agent to issue warrants and lock up anybody 
he wants to. 

I wish to read an article appearing in yesterday’s New 
York World-Telegram, which comments about practices 
which might grow if an immigration inspector should be 
empowered to act as judge and jury and issue warrants 
wherever he may go: 

[World-Telegram, January 3, 1933] 
AN OFFICIAL RACKET , 

In Los Angeles the so-called “red squad” has been arresting 
radicals on “suspicion of criminal syndicalism.” There is no 
such charge under California law, so the police hold the victims 
in jail for a while and then dismiss them. 

In New York United States customs officials seized a consign- 
ment of Russian posters belonging to Corliss Lamont. The posters 
were held for four months on suspicion of containing “ seditious 
sentiments,” then released. 

In Buffalo immigration men arrested and held for two to six 
weeks 38 suspected aliens, They made the arrests without the 
formality of warrants and denied the victims counsel. One Italian 
girl was held seven months before she obtained a lawyer, who 
promptly secured her deliverance. 

These are scattered examples of a type of tyranny being prac- 
ticed with increasing frequency by lazy and brutal officials of 
the law. The purpose is intimidation of minorities. When legal 
justification is lacking these .officials reach beyond the law and 
arrest on suspicion or use some fantastic charge they know will 
not stick in the courts. The victims are released but not before 
they have been branded as law violators and their cases well aired 
in the newspapers. 

This is a racket. It is more dangerous than the many practiced 
by underworld racketeers, for it is done under the law and has 
the law’s apparent sanction. 

The Wickersham Commission said of such tactics, It is a 
fundamental principle of the common law that a citizen may not 
lawfully be imprisoned by a policeman or any other official merely 
because the official thinks such action to be for the public good.” 


I have received many letters expressing opposition to the 
principle of our immigration law referred to in this article. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. DICKSTEIN) there were ayes 70 and noes 64. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Byrns 
and Mr. DICKSTEIN as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
there were ayes 80 and noes 73. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For an additional amount for the Employment Service, including 
the same objects and under the same limitations specified under 
this head in the act making appropriations for the Department of 
Labor for the fiscal year 1933, $200,000. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALLGOOD: Page 7, line 12, strike out 
from line 12 to and including line 17. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, this amendment refers 
to the employment service, which is asking for an additional 
deficiency appropriation of $200,000. Of course, I am sub- 
jecting myself to severe criticism again in opposing appro- 
priations of this character. Somebody will say at once, “ Oh, 
we have to take care of the unemployed in this country. 
Here we are striking out an appropriation that seeks to give 
men employment, that seeks to help men to get jobs.” 

There is carried in the regular appropriation bill $735,000 
and the hearings show that those in charge of this activity 
deliberately established additional offices, which increased 
this appropriation, and they did it at the instance of Mem- 
bers of Congress. It was political A campaign was on. 
Members of Congress wanted to make political capital out of 
the fact that they were getting employment agencies estab- 
lished in certain towns and cities in their districts. I quote 
from the hearings: 

Congressmen and Senators have asked us to establish offices here 
and there, and we have tried to accommodate them as best we 
could. That is what we propose to do here. 

My colleagues, the campaign is over. The election has 
been held. The Red Cross in the towns, cities, and States is 
performing this service throughout the Nation. The Ameri- 
can Legion has found jobs for a million men. Practically 
every other man on the street on which I live in Gadsden, 
Ala., is out of a job. If there were such a thing as a job to 
be had in that city, there would be a thousand people ready 
to take it. It is not a question of finding men to take jobs, 
but it is a question of finding jobs for the men. That is the 
problem we are up against in this country. Here we are 
continuing to raid the Treasury for appropriations that are 
not getting results. 
` I have shown there are other agencies that are helping 
these people who are out of employment find employment 
wherever it can be done. Absolutely, there are enough agen- 
cies, local, State, city, and national, to help the people that 
are unemployed if you can find jobs. The question is to 
find jobs, 

Our national deficit is running about $7,000,000 a day and 
we are adding to it with these needless appropriations, just 
one appropriation after another. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for an additional two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McMillan). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. The report shows that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Otiver], who is on this committee, is 
opposed to this appropriation. I recall that he fought it 
last year with all the ardor that he possessed. He realizes 
that under the conditions existing to-day you can appro- 
priate all the money you want for the purpose of helping 
men find jobs, but unless there are jobs they can not be 
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found. The only people who are benefited by this appro- 
priation are the 135 people who are in these employment 
agencies holding the jobs. 

Several men from my town went down to Birmingham 
where the agency in Alabama is located, to see if the em- 
ployment bureau could help them get work; any kind of 
work. They registered and tried to get this agency to secure 
them positions, but they did not get jobs for any one of 
them. The men never heard from the agency. They went 
down there, registered their names, gave their post office 
and street addresses, and that was all there was to it. 

As I say, it is political. The campaign is over. Here is 
a place where we can reduce and cut off $200,000. That 
leaves $735,000 under the appropriation and leaves one of 
these agencies in every State of the Union. They have 
doubled up in some places, for instance, in Kansas, St. 
Louis, and some other places in Missouri they have three 
agencies in each of those cities. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I heartily and entirely disagree with the 
position taken by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALL- 
coop]. He says this appropriation is a political appropria- 
tion made for the purpose of holding men in their jobs. I 
think he is in error, At any rate, he is in error so far as my 
experience in Massachusetts is concerned. 

These offices have been in operation in various sections of 
the country. It was an emergency appropriation originally 
to relieve unemployment and distress, and so far as my ex- 
perience goes it has been entirely satisfactory to the people 
in our section. 

The department stated that unless this deficiency appro- 
priation was made at this time, 30 of these employment 
offices throughout the country would be closed as of Jan- 
uary 1. 

The section of the country from which the gentleman 
from Alabama comes does not suffer the rigors and hard- 
ships of a New England winter, but if there ever is a time 
when we in New England ought to endeavor to keep our 
people employed it is from the ist of January. I think 
there are three positions involved so far as the employment 
offices to which I refer are concerned. What are the posi- 
tions? They are not political, as the gentleman says; they 
are of no value whatsoever from any political standpoint, 
but they are of value in providing an opportunity for those 
out of employment to secure some sort of work that will 
keep body and soul together in the cold winter climate of 
New England. 

The 1st of January is the very worst time throughout the 
entire year that those offices could be closed. This $200,000 is 
only for a temporary purpose. It is to keep those 30 offices 
going from now until the 1st of July. By that time there is 
opportunity for employment such as does not exist in winter, 
and I have had requests to assist in securing this additional 
appropriation from men who never seek political favor, men 
who have no connection whatsoever with politics, men who 
stand for something in the community, and who realize what 
work has been done by these offices in the way of securing 
employment for people in conjunction with the usual employ- 
ment offices maintained by States and the humanitarian 
organizations in the vicinity. These people are not appeal- 
ing to me for this assistance from the political angle. They 
are appealing to me from the humanitarian standpoint—that 
the Government should show its interest in keeping people 
employed in New England during the severe and strenuous 
winter season. Therefore, I appeal to this House to accept 
the recommendations of the committee in asking for this 
additional $200,000 that the 30 offices that would be closed 
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immediately should this appropriation fail to be continued 
until July 1. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. The gentleman spoke about the humani- 
tarian standpoint as well as opportunity. Last year when 
we had up the appropriation to take care of the poor 
throughout the country 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is the gentleman going to ask me a 
question or make a speech? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. No; I am not going to make a speech. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then get to the question. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. The gentleman opposed that appropria- 
tion and said it was a dole. If we take care of the poor of 
the country, it is a dole. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman has not yet asked me a 
question. I still say it is for the humanitarian interest and 
welfare of the people that this appropriation be retained. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 99 of the hearings Mr. Alpine, 
who is the director of the Employment Service, said: 

From April 1, 1931, to November 1, 1932, this reorganized service 
found jobs for 1,842,055 people, or an average of 102,336 per month. 

I am not going to say what I know of the experience of 
the employment offices in New York or in Missouri or in 
California, but I do know practically what they have done in 
Massachusetts. I know that these employment officers of 
the Federal employment offices not only conducted their 
offices in rent-free quarters, which they got from the differ- 
ent cities, but they went out into the factories and into the 
mills and into the offices and the stores of the cities in which 
they were situated and contacted jobs for the unemployed. 
They made contacts with the State authorities on State work 
and arranged plans whereby a married man with dependents 
would get. first choice on these jobs. 

This appropriation, as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Treapway] has said, is to keep 30 offices opened until 
July 1. We are now in the worst part of the year, beginning 
with January 1, when there is the most unemployment, be- 
cause there are no seasonal occupations and when the people 
are really suffering the worst privation and hunger. 

In addition to this, you must realize that they have already 
closed, regardless of this appropriation, a certain number of 
Offices which they could not keep up until the present time. 
This will merely allow them to keep open these 30 offices 
until the 1st of July. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield. 

Mr. DYER. What the gentleman says as to Boston and 
Massachusetts is likewise true of St. Louis and Missouri. 
They have found a number of places by going to the fac- 
tories and mills and getting them to put on an extra man 
here and there. 

Mr. CONNERY. I agree with the gentleman from Mis- 
souri and I believe this would be economy if it were only 
for the purpose of starting a system to show how you can 
put people to work even when they say there are no jobs. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that it is in these times of unemployment 
that private employment agencies and the crimps do most 
of their exploitation. Men are desperate for work and pay 
a fee under promise of employment only to be deceived. 
This is going on at this time. A national system of em- 
ployment, as well as a State system, will eventually do away 
with this terrible exploitation that has been going on for 
years, 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman has brought out a very 
important point, because when they go to a Federal em- 
ployment agency they know they are not going to deal with 
a lot of grafters, but will be dealing with the United States 
Government and this gives them new faith and confidence 
in their own Government, 
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Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I hope the pending 
amendment will be defeated. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. At.coop], the new 
economy expert of the House, a few moments ago took the 
floor and enunciated the principle and policy of being op- 
posed to the Government taking care of the suffering and 
starving, and now he is opposed to the Government lending 
its hand to find employment for those who are suffering 
and starving and who want to find work in these days of 
unemployment. 

I was rather surprised to hear from the lips of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama an indictment of his Democratic 
Party and its leaders in the last session. When he accused 
the Congress of passing these Employment Service appro- 
priations for political purposes he accused the Democratic 
Party of squandering the taxpayers’ money to advance the 
political purposes of that party, because the Democratic 
Party has been in control of the House during the last ses- 
sion of Congress when the appropriations about which he 
complains were made. I am surprised that a gentleman 
from Alabama on the Democratic side would stand up on 
the floor of the House and indict his own party and thus 
indict the Democratic chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the Democratic majority on the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have two minutes in order to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question. 

Some time ago the Secretary of Labor gave notice of the 
discontinuance of a number of these offices and of a reduc- 
tion of the personnel in others. I would like to know if this 
$200,000 will provide for the continuance of the offices that 
he had in mind at that time. 

Mr. BYRNS. It is my understanding it will take care of 
all of them until July 1. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will it include the uptown New York 
office? > 

Mr. BYRNS. Itis my understanding it will include all of 
the offices to which my colleague from Tennessee refers. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I would also like to know 
whether they have been continued in anticipation of this 
action by the Congress. 

Mr. BYRNS. It is my understanding they will be re-. 
opened. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Are any of them discon- 
tinued at this time? 

Mr. BYRNS. I am told that 11 offices have been closed, 
but this $200,000, we were told, would enable the department 
to take care of all the offices until July 1. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I have had occasion to ob- 
serve the work of this service during the past summer and 
I think they are doing an excellent work, and I wish to com- 
mend the committee for including this item in the appro- 
priation bill. I think, Mr. Chairman, that instead of con- 
tracting this employment activity it might very well be 
expanded. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to say that 
my direct observations of the working of this law is entirely 
in the interest of the men out of jobs in this country and 
the most important thing that Congress has before it is 
providing jobs for the unemployed. Doing away with this 
kind of work would, in my judgment, betray the very in- 
terests we are trying hardest to serve. 

The truth of the matter is we have got to give jobs and 
not sums of money. This House, this Congress, at the last 
session passed this law. This House and this Congress at 
the second session has to maintain that law. I am glad to 
see that only one man, only one Member, has arisen in 
favor of this amendment, and I hope the vote will be in 
accord with that number, because this is for the interest of 
the men who work and, as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts says, not for politics in any State or county. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALLGOOD]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Claims for damages by collision with naval vessels: To pay 
claims for damages adjusted and determined by the Secretary of 
the Navy under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
amend the act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to settle 
claims for damages to private property arising from collisions with 
naval vessels,” approved December 28, 1922 (U. S. C., title 34, sec. 
599), as fully set forth in House Document No. 503, Seventy- 
second Congress, $615.09. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, after line 4, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“Selections under the act of June 10, 1926, shall be construed 
as selections under the law existing June 10, 1922.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on the amendment. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to 
concede that the amendment is subject to a point of order 
because it is legislation on an appropriation bill; but I want 
to call attention to the merits of the amendment, and then 
I trust that the gentleman from Wisconsin will withdraw 
his point of order. 

The object of the amendment is to clarify a ruling by the 
comptroller. In 1922 the House passed a pay bill. In 1926 
the Congress passed an equalization bill seeking to equalize 
the pay of the officers of the line in the staff and the Navy. 
The officers got their pay under the act of 1926, and it 
has been running that way up to last October, when the 
comptroller in construing the act deducted $75 a month 
from the doctors’ salaries, and among them the salary of 
the House physician. It was never the intention of Con- 
gress when it passed the equalization act of 1926, the Britten 
bill, that the comptroller would so construe it. 

This amendment is merely to correct that injustice. Each 
officer had his salary reduced 8.3 per cent, but in addition 
thereto they have made a further reduction of $75 per 
month from their salaries. The comptroller in his ruling 
did not require the officer to pay back into the 
anything received in the past, but in the future he held that 
there should be a reduction of $75 a month. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I wish the gentleman would make clear to 
the House the fact that these officers in the Medical Corps 
have been drawing a specific salary for six years, and, under 
the comptroller’s decision, he may determine to ask for a 
refund of that which they have been drawing. 

This amendment of the gentleman will not increase any 
salaries. It will not entail any additional appropriations. 
It will merely allow these officers in the Medical Corps to 
get for the month of October, 1932, on, just exactly what 
Congress intended they should have. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And what the Congress has 
appropriated. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And what the Congress has appropriated 
for them, The language is clarifying. It is legislation, of 
course, on an appropriation bill, but I hope the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] will not insist on the point 
of order, because if he does, we are likely to find our House 
physician and twenty-odd others called upon by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to refund several thousand dollars 
that has been paid to them during the past six years by the 
Paymaster General of the Navy, under the opinion of the 
Solicitor of the Navy Department, that that is what these 
men were entitled to, and that is what the Congress intended 
they should have. Certainly there is no one on the floor of 
the House who wants a rebate from these men. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I thank the gentleman for his 
explanation, and I hope that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
will withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman realizes 
that we should not legislate on an appropriation bill. This 
would not only affect one man but 34 others. It not only 
affects the naval service but the Army may be affected. 
The matter should come through in the regular course. No 
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hearings have been had upon the proposal. I make the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] is clearly legislation on an 
„ bill, and the Chair therefore sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
first word. I have taken occasion from time to time to 
take exception to the Democratic leadership in control of 
this House for its failure to balance the Budget of this 
country. Balancing the Budget requires, of course, reducing 
expenses and also increasing revenues. However, the re- 
marks that I am going to make now are going to be directed 
primarily to my Republican brethren, and it is going to be 
my criticism of members of my party sitting here in this 
House who within the last week have voted for over $1,000,000 
of appropriations which our own President and our own 
Budget Director have turned down. We can not stand be- 
fore our country or before our President and do that sort of 
thing. Our position is indefensible. It is not only inde- 
fensible politically, but it is indefensible to our country at a 
time when expenses must be reduced. There is no excuse 
for it. Within the last few minutes I have seen a gentleman 
of the Tammany delegation stand here and ask for an in- 
crease of $606,000 in this bill which our own Budget Director 
turned down and which our own President did not send to 
Congress, and yet it was passed, primarily by a coalition of 
Tammany votes and Republican votes. But my greatest 
criticism is against the Republicans, because Tammany is 
consistent. It is always a Treasury raider and makes no 
other profession, while my party makes the profession of 
economy. I want it to be consistent. I hope that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Brrns] will 
insist upon a separate vote in the House upon this amend- 
ment, so that this addition may be stricken from the bill, 
and I appeal to every one of my Republican colleagues in 
the name of economy, in the hope of balancing the Budget 
of our country, to play the game squarely and uphold at least 
the hands of our own administration and our own President 
and Budget Director. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I believe the gentleman and I voted 
against that $606,000 appropriation. I know I did. Will the 
gentleman be kind enough to lay greater emphasis on the 
fact that this is a Democratic Congress and a Democratic 
House, and that that expenditure was voted by Democrats 
and not necessarily by Republicans? 

Mr. McGUGIN. No. I watched the tellers here, and if 
the Republicans had not gone through the tellers the amend- 
ment would not have started to pass. It was a coalition of 
Tammany Democrats and Republicans, I know there are 
extravagant Democrats on the Democratic side of the aisle 
who never pay any attention to their leadership, and for 
them I have no brief. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me assure the gentleman from 
Kansas that a request will be made for a separate vote upon 
this item, and we hope the gentleman’s remarks will bear 
good fruit on his side of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mixed Claims Commission, United States and Germany: For an 
additional amount for expenses of determining the amounts of 
claims against Germany by the Mixed Claims Commission estab- 
lished under the agreement concluded between the United States 
and Germany on August 10, 1922, and subsequent agreement be- 
tween those Governments, for the determination of the amount to 
be paid by Germany in satisfaction of the financial obligations of 
Germany under the treaty concluded between the Governments 
of the United States and Germany on August 25, 1921, including 
the expenses which under the terms of such agreement of August 
10, 1922, are chargeable in part to the United States, and the 
preparation of a final report by the American commissioner and 
the orderly arrangement for preservation and disposition of the 
records of the commission; and the expenses of an agency of the 
United States to perform all necessary services in connection with 
the preparation of claims and the presentation thereof before said 
Mixed Claims Commission, and the prepsration of a final report of 
the agent and the orderly arrangement for preservation of the 


records of the agency and the disposition of property jointly owned 
by tbe two Governments, including salaries of an agent and neces- 
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sary counsel and other assistants and employees, rent in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, employment of special counsel, translators, and 
other technical experts, by contract, without regard to the provi- 
sions of any statute relative to employment, and for contract 
stenographic reporting services without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5), law books and 
books of reference, printing and binding, contingent expenses, 
traveling expenses, press-clipping service, and such other expenses 
in the United States and elsewhere as the President may deem 
proper, fiscal year 1933, $40,000: Provided, That the appropriation 
made for this commission for the fiscal years 1932 and 1933 by the 
first deficiency act, fiscal year 1932, shall be available for payments 
heretofore or hereafter made for press-clipping service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order. The purpose is to inquire whether there has been 
any change in existing law as to extending the scope of the 
Mixed Claims Commission. 

Mr. BYRNS. No; there has not been. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I read the hearings carefully this 
morning, and I assume that there is no purpose on the part 
of the committee to extend the scope of the commission. 

Mr. BYRNS. There is not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As has been recommended by the For- 
eign Affairs Committee under a certain bill now on the 
calendar. : 

Mr. BYRNS. It is not the purpose to extend the scope 
of the commission, and it has not been extended. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not have time to read closely the 
hearings relating to the need for continuing the service. A 
former Member of the House, Mr. Robert W. Bonynge, is one 
of the paid employees of the commission. I know the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee realizes how difficult it is to con- 
clude any Government work when once it is begun. When 
will this work be completed? 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Bonynge and his assistants have ren- 
dered splendid service. This Mixed Claims Commission has 
performed fine service. I understand there are about 16 
more claims, involving about $2,000,000. 

It is expected they will be concluded by July 1. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then there is hope that the work will 
be concluded in the near future, and we will not have a 
repetition of these other claims commissions like that in 
Cuba and Mexico, dragging on year after year at great ex- 
pense to the Government? 

Mr. BYRNS. As far as anyone can tell now, this com- 
pletes the job. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reserva- 
tion of the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

Refunding taxes illegally or erroneously collected: For refunding 
taxes illegally or erroneously collected, as provided by law, in- 
cluding the payment of claims for the fiscal year 1933 and prior 
years, $28,000,000: Provided, That a report shall be made to Con- 
gress by internal-revenue districts and alphabetically arranged of 
all disbursements hereunder in excess of 8500 as required by sec- 
tion 3 of the act of May 29, 1928 (U. S. C., Supp. V, title 26, 
sec. 149), including the names of all persons and corporations to 
whom such payments are made, together with the amount paid 
to each. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
in order to ask the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations about the rate of interest that is paid by the Gov- 
ernment. I understand there is a disparity in the rate of 
interest that the Government pays and the rate of interest 
the Government receives from the taxpayers on these 
refunds. 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. I have always felt the Government 
has rendered a grave injustice, in the sense that it only pays 
4 per cent and it charges 6 per cent to those who owe money 
to the Government because of this overassessment. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I think that is a grave injustice. How 
can that be remedied? 

Mr. BYRNS. It will be necessary to amend the law. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. And that can not be done on this appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. BYRNS. No. It can not. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I just wanted to call that fact to the 
attention of the House, that an injustice is existing between 
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the rate of interest paid by the Government and that which 
is paid by those who owe the Government. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield that I may ask 
17 5 chairman of the Committee on Appropriations a ques- 

ion? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I yield. 

Mr. BRIGGS. At what rate are these refunds being made 
this year as compared with the previous year? 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not have the figures for last year just 
at this moment. They were made at the rate of $18,000,000 
for the first four months of this fiscal year. Then $5,600,000 
was expended in November of the present fiscal year. It is 
expected by the committee that the amount appropriated 
here will be amply sufficient to meet the requirements be- 
tween now and July 1, everything considered. Eighty 
million dollars was expended in the year 1931. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And the previous year what was the 
amount of the refund? 

Mr. BYRNS. Sixty-nine million dollars for 1930. One 
hundred and ninety million in 1929, 

Mr. BRIGGS. The refunds have been decreasing, possibly, 
except last year. Is that true? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. If this appropriation proves suffi- 
cient—and we believe it will be more than sufficient—it will 
mean that $59,000,000 will be repaid this year. 

Mr. BRIGGS. What check is being made by Congress, 
through the joint committee, of these huge refunds? I 
notice from the newspapers that some of them run into 
millions of dollars, and it is exceedingly strange that errors 
of that kind should be made by great organizations and great 
estates that have an opportunity of getting the very best 
financial advice in making out their income-tax returns. 
Why is it that these vast claims are still being pressed upon 
the Government, with the tremendous refunds following? 
Has the gentleman any idea why that exists? 

Mr. BYRNS. I can not say, except that it is founded upon 
some mistake that has been found by the examiners or by 
those who examine the reports. A great many of them are 
due to court decisions. The Board of Tax Appeals will de- 
cide a case one way and the court will decide another. So 
a great many of these refunds arise out of court decisions. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Are the refunds checked by this Joint Com- 
mittee on Taxation? 

Mr. BYRNS. I understand under the law all refunds 
amounting to $100,000 and more are required to be sent here 
for examination by the joint committee to which the gentle- 
man refers. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And that committee recommends to Con- 
gress payment if it is approved by the joint committee, and 
only then? 

Mr. BYRNS. This joint committee is given 30 days within 
which to investigate those claims, and if they are not dis- 
approved within that time they are paid. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. As I understand, these are virtually 
judgments against the Government. Regardless of whether 
we favor or oppose the refunds, they are claims against the 
Government and bear 4 per cent interest and must be paid. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman is entirely correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr, ALLGOOD. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I yield. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it true that all these refund claims are 
based on judgments, or are they allowances by the Income 
Tax Bureau, as well as decrees by the Board of Tax Appeals 
and the courts? 

Mr. BYRNS. No. I did not mean to be so understood. 
I said a great many of them—and I think the majority of 
them—are based upon court decisions, but many of them are 
allowed by the commissioner; to what extent, I can not tell 
the gentleman now. 
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Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reserva- 
tion of point of order. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. There has been a great deal of criticism of the 
Treasury Department as to the refunds made. Before any 
refund can arise there must be first an application made to 
the local collector. Then the field man must pass upon it. 
It then goes to the Income Tax Unit. The Income Tax Unit 
must approve it. Then it goes to the general counsel and 
the general counsel must approve of it. If it is more than 
$75,000, it comes to the congressional committee for approval. 
They O. K. it, and then finally it is passed upon by the 
Comptroller General. Every safeguard is taken on these 
refunds and there is very little to this criticism that is so 
general, that there is no merit to the refunds, because they 
are meritorious claims. Otherwise they would not pass 
muster of all these supervising officials. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations mentioned the fact that a great many of 
these refunds are necessitated by judicial interpretations. 
Is it not a fact that because of those interpretations the 
Treasury Department, taking advantage of the new deter- 
mination of the law, collected millions of dollars more than 
they have refunded? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; and the practice of the Treasury 
Department has been for several years to take advantage of, 
and resolve the benefit of every doubt in favor of the Gov- 
ernment, and force the taxpayer to appeal for a refund 
rather than to have the Government make a claim for 
deficient taxes against the taxpayer. That is why these 
funds run into the millions and millions of dollars—because 
the Government by its policy takes advantage of every doubt 
in its favor and forces the taxpayer to come to the Govern- 
ment for relief. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Acquisition of land, Fort Knox, Ky.: For the completion of the 
acquisition of approximately 75 acres of land at Saunders Spring, 
Ky., for the construction of a water-supply system for Fort Knox, 
Ky., authorized by the act approved July 3, 1926 (44 Stat., p. 877), 
fiscal year 1933, $250. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THomason: Beginning with line 
9, page 11, strike out the paragraph ending in line 14. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I feel no special con- 
cern in the small amount of money involved in this item, 

I made a prediction on the floor of this House a few days 
ago that has come true even sooner than I expected or 
anticipated. Down in my country on the Mexican border is 
a military post, known as Fort D. A. Russell, which only 
three years ago was made a permanent post of the United 
States Army by official order of the War Department. Ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 is invested in that post. One hun- 
dred and eighty houses were built, of which 156 are per- 
manent structures. Four hundred and thirty-five acres of 
land were bought. That little desert town way down in the 
southwestern part of Texas, near the Mexican border, was 
selected when the War Department thought after the Villa 
raid at Columbus, N. Mex., and the Brite ranch raid that 
the Big Bend country of Texas was entitled to some 
protection. 

That county, with small tax values and with little land 
in cultivation or under irrigation, built 151 miles of paved 
roads. They paved their streets. They built water mains 
up to the post. They relied upon the faith of the Govern- 
ment. 

Right to-day, while I speak, a whole fleet of trucks is 
moving every soldier from that post, nearly 2,000 miles, to 
Fort Knox, Ky., and at a very large and unnecessary expense. 

Last year the waterworks system at Fort D. A. Russell 
was improved. Now, the War Department, without even 
consulting Congress, without consulting any committee, 
although I had a resolution pending in the House and the 
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junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HaypEen] had one pend- 
ing in the Senate and the chairman of the House Military 
Affairs Committee [Mr. McSwatn] very courteously asked 
the Secretary of War to hold up the removal of the troops 
until there could be a hearing on the matter, arbitrarily 
moved every soldier, unless it be a few caretakers, out of that 
post and are now moving them to Fort Knox, Ky.; and I 
venture to predict again, as I did the other day, that within 
less than a year instead of $250 they will be asking for 
$250,000 for Fort Knox. 

Mr. Chairman, as a matter of justice to communities and 
as a matter of economy, I feel that some policy ought to be 
determined by Congress about the location and permanence 
of Army posts. Of course, the President and War Depart- 
ment have the right, as they ought to have, to move troops 
wherever they think wise; but I say that in peace times the 
War Department ought not to go into a little town—or a big 
one either for that matter—and spend a lot of the taxpayers’ 
money and then, without the approval of Congress, arbitra- 
rily abandon a post; spend a lot of money and wreck the 
business life of a community. Such a course is neither wise 
nor just. 

I recall, as many of you do, that some years ago a new 
railroad would buy a townsite and build fine railroad shops. 
It would do a lot of advertising, and people would come in 
there and buy lots and build houses. Then, in 6, 8, or 10 
years, they would move their shops and boost another town. 
Laws have been passed by the States against such a course, 
and Congress ought to adopt some kind of a fair and just 
policy about its Army posts. 

Fort Knox will now receive its thousands of dollars. 
Fort D. A. Russell is abandoned and forgotten, at least by 
the War Department. The taxpayers pay the bill; and 
the Army marches on. 

[Here the gavel fell.] A 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMASON. I think I could make the contention 
and back it up with very sound argument that if in peace 
time soldiers are needed it is along the Mexican border. 
I know how Americans suffered after the Columbus raid. 
I know what happened at the Brite ranch when American 
citizens were killed, and I say I think I could defend the 
proposition that soldiers are needed in peace times along 
the Mexican border in view of the revolutionary activity 
south of the border. 

Furthermore, I have a verbatim copy of the order issued 
by the War Department that made Fort D. A. Russell a 
permanent post. I had a resolution in the House and 
there was one in the Senate, and a request was made of 
the Secretary of War that this be delayed until at least 
after the cold winter season, that time should be given to 
investigate it and determine on a policy, yet the request was 
disregarded. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. What does the gentleman's 
resolution provide? 

Mr. THOMASON. The resolution provides for a fair 
and just investigation to the end that their order be held 
up until Congress can determine what is the right and 
just thing to do. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I can understand the interest of the gen- 
tleman from Texas in this particular case; but I fear that 
the very remedy he suggests explains the reason for the 
scattering of military posts throughout the United States 
and the enormous cost of maintenance of the Army. The 
trouble is that these many small posts were established by 
Congress, and in the eagerness to obtain such legislative 
pork a post was put here, there, and everywhere; and then 
when we are confronted with the necessity of economizing 
the War Department must necessarily concentrate their 
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forces in order to cut down expenses. This results in clos- 
ing many posts. 

I submit that the purpose of the Army is not to create 
business for any locality. It is not to stimulate or to keep 
a community going. The purpose in peace time is to keep a 
skeleton army as efficient as possible and trained under the 
limitations of appropriations which Congress makes. 

If the War Department would be left unhampered by 
Congress and by such complaints as the gentleman from 
Texas now makes, it might concentrate large bodies of our 
military forces at five or six various points in the United 
States. It would be far better for the necessary training 
of the officers and noncommissioned officers, because, after 
all, in times of emergency, under modern warfare, they are 
dealing with large bodies of men. The time has passed 
when any officer will be called upon in an emergency to 
handle a small contingent of men such as we had in Indian 
warfare in the old days. 

I was raised on a military post, and I never saw, in all 
my boyhood, more than one regiment at one time, and no 
officer can be properly trained by handling a company or 
a battalion or a regiment. Under modern-warfare. condi- 
tions it is necessary to train officers in handling and operat- 
ing with large bodies of men. 

I sympathize with the conditions the gentleman describes, 
but I submit it is not the fault of the War Department. 
Everyone knows that I have criticized the War Depart- 
ment a great deal, and many times when perhaps I did not 
know what I was talking about; but this time let me say the 
War Department is not to blame. The original fault is with 
Congress in establishing many military posts as log-rolling 
propositions and then complaining when these posts, as a 
matter of economic necessity, must be abandoned. 

Mr. THOMASON. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Certainly. 

Mr. THOMASON. This particular post was established 
voluntarily by the War Department without the solicitation 
of this town or section following the Villa raid at Colum- 
bus, N. Mex. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That may be true, but the mere fact it 
was established after an unexpected contingency would, in 
and of itself, show it was not a permanent establishment. 

Mr. THOMASON. Does not the gentleman think that in 
peace time soldiers are as much needed along the Mexican 
border, if not more so, than anywhere else in the country? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. I may say that what I believe is 
the greatest inspiration for peace in the whole world is the 
fact that the Canadian border was never fortified and was 
never manned by any military force on either side of the 
border. Remember the Army is not and must not be used 
as a local police force. 

Mr. THOMASON. For what purpose does the gentleman 
think soldiers are needed in Kentucky and what is the need 
for the building up of a post there at large expense? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If they are going to be trained, they 
are needed where the largest number can be better trained 
at the least cost. 

Mr. THOMASON. In other words, the gentleman’s idea 
is more and bigger parades? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No; not at all, but more and better 
training. Certainly it is no justification for the mainte- 
nance of a post to say that business needs a military or- 
ganization at any given place, because if that is true in the 
gentleman’s community, it is true of every community in the 
United States. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GREEN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt the wisdom of abandoning at this 
time any of our military posts. I believe in our zeal for 
economy—and frankly I am for economy—we should not 
lessen our national defense. 

- I support the platform of the Democratic Party that calls 
for reduction in Government expenses of 25 per cent. I 
believe we can reduce the expenditures of our Government 
25 per cent, or even 50 per cent, without impairing its use- 
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fulness to our citizens. However, I do not believe we should 
retrench in our Military Establishment. 

I am wondering, when we learn so much about the great 
army of unemployed and when we are trying to devise meas- 
ures to relieve unemployment, if it would not be wise if we 
would open the door of our Army and our Navy to the enlist- 
ment of many more American citizens who desire to enlist 
and who are physically fit and otherwise qualified for mili- 
tary or naval service. 

PROVIDE FOR ENLISTMENTS OF 12 MONTHS’ DURATION 

I realize that the amount paid to a private in the Army 
or the Navy is very small, but we have hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men, as well as older men, in our country 
who are desirous of enlisting in the Army or Navy and 
would make good soldiers. Would it not be wise to let them 
enlist for perhaps 12 months? 

We would not necessarily have to establish additional 
facilities to take care of them. They could be quartered in 
tents, if you please, in the milder climates of our country. 

In my State, Florida, the climate is so mild that they 
can live the year round in tents. It would be entirely un- 
necessary to build permanent houses and quarters for them. 
Hundreds of thousands of them could be so quartered in 
Florida without any detriment to Florida, and in fact may 
prove an asset. Here in this wonderful climate and in its 
open air and sunshine their minds and physical health 
would be benefited. Their best health would be realized 
and their minds would find rest and contentment. They 
would be thus far removed from the turmoil and discon- 
tent of our congested population centers, and would, for 
the time being at least, cease to worry about the bare ne- 
cessities of life. In this way our Army and Navy would 
receive most valuable recruits and in all probability the 
standards and standing of our Army and Navy would be 
noticeably raised. 

The small pay allowed a soldier would go far toward 
providing the necessities of life for his dependents left at 
home. Of course, this enlistment should be optional, as it is 
now. It should not be compulsory. Daily I receive com- 
munications from young men and even men of middle age 
or older begging for the opportunity to join the Army or 
Navy. The recruiting offices have long lists of eligibles on 
their waiting lists. 

The adequate defense of our country must be provided 
for. If the door for enlistment was opened, our national 
defense would be greatly strengthened and at the same 
time unemployment would be somewhat relieved. The 
safest nation is the one best prepared to defend itself. In 
this a twofold purpose could be served. 

In this connection our National Guard could be given 
more drill nights per month and their enlistments could be 
enlarged. This could be done without much additional cost 
for equipment. Nearly all of the money paid out would go 
to the enlisted men and would then be placed by them in 
circulation in all parts of the country. 

I hope my colleagues will consider this matter and will 
discourage the abandoning of military posts, as in the Texas 
case. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. O’Connor, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 13975) making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1933, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and 
for other purposes, and had directed him to report the same 
back with one amendment, with the recommendation that 
the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 
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. BYRNS. . Speaker, e previous question | Culkin Guyer Larsen Schneider 
Mr. B S. Mr er, I move th Cullen Hall, Miss. Lea Seiberling 
on the bill and amendment to final passage. Curry Hancock, N.C. Lindsay Shreve 
The motion was agreed to. Davenport Hardy McFadden Simmons 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. in — 955 F 
The question was taken; and on & division (demanded by | Dieterich Hogg, W. Va. Mead Sullivan, N. Y. 
Mr. DıcksterN) there were 25 ayes and 63 noes. Douglass, Mass. Hopkins Mohler SEURE 
Hornor Murph: Sumners, Tex. 
Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker. 1 object to the vote on Doxey Horr Nelson, Wis. Sweeney 
t the is no orum present. Eaton, Colo. Hull, William E. Ni us Swing 
the ground tha be 200 Erk Igoe Oliver, Ala. Taylor. Colo. 
The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. Evans, calif. James Oliver, N. L Thatcher 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms | Evans, Mont 8 A Owen ES dea 
will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. | Fitzpatrick 8 8 Ane nns 
The question was taken; and there were —yeas 114, nays zo Eaha x Perkins 0 
z y, Il. Polk way 
170, not voting 146, as follows: eenah Kendall Pou Underhill 
[Roll No. 136] Fulbright Kennedy, Ma. Prall s Weaver 
nnedy. Purne! ee 
YEAS—114 3 Whitley 
Adkins Crowther Schuetz Gilbert Kleberg Rich Williams, Mo. 
Andrew, Mass. Davis, Pa. Kvale Gillen Knutson Romjue Williams, Tex. 
Auf der Heide Delaney LaGuardia Selvig Golder Kunz Rudd Yates 
Bacon De Priest Lankford, Va. Shott Goodwin Kurtz Sabath 
Beam Dickstein Leavitt Sinclair Griswold Lambeth Sanders, N. Y. 
Biddle Dowell Lehlbach Sirovich 
Black Eaton, N. J Lichtenwalner Smith, Idaho So the amendment was rejected. 
Boileau Englebright Lonergan Snell The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Boland Finley Loofbourow Snow e 
Bolton Free Luce Somers, N. Y. Until further notice: 
Briggs Gibson McCormack talker Mr. Cullen with Mr. Bacharach. 
Brumm Gifford Manlove Stewart Mr. Oliver of Alabama with Mr. Aldrich. 
Burdick Martin, rl Mr. Evans of Montana with Mr. Doutrich. 
Burtness Granfield Millard Sutp Mr. Collier with Mr. Evans of California. 
Cable Griffin Moore, Ohio Taylor, Tenn. Mr. Bulwinkle with Mr. Frear. 
j Hadley Mouser Temple Mr. Lindsay with Mr. Beck 
Celler Hall, N. Dak. Nelson, Me. ‘Thomason Mr. Boylan with Mr. Bohn. 
Chavez Hancock, N. Y. Nolan Turpin Mr. Griswold with Mr. Guyer. 
Chindblom Hartley Norton, N. J Watson Mr. Hancock of North Carolina with Mr. Bachmann, 
Christgau Hawley Peavey Welch Mr. with Mr. Allen. 
Clancy Hess Person Mr. Pou with Mr. Culkin. 
Cochran, Pa. Hill, Wash Pittenger Wigglesworth Mr. Tierney with Mr. Knutson. 
Colton Imes Withrow Mr. Gambrill with Mr. Shreve, 
Condon Hooper Ransley Wolcott Mr. Gillen with Mr. Rich 
Connery Houston, Del Reed, N. Y Wolfenden Mr. Carley with Mr. McLeod. 
Connolly enkins Reid, Il. Wolverton Mr. Kleberg with Mr. Kurtz 
Cooper, Ohio Johnson, S. Dak. Robinson Woodruff Mr. Corning with Mr. Cook. 
Coyle Rogers, Mass. Mr. Larsen with Mr. Thurston. 
Crosser Kelly, Pa. Schafer Mr. Mead with Mr. Treadway. 
5 Mr. Dios with Mrs. Kahn. 
4 es * = 
Allgood Estep 3 Pratt. Harcourt J. | Mr. Oliver of New York with Mr. Carter of Wyoming. 
23 ord, Ga Ragon Mr. Romjue with Mr. Andrews of New York. 
Aren Tankíord; Rain Mr. Mobley with Mr. Fish. 
Arnold Fishburne Larrabee ey Mr. Prall with Mr. Beedy. 
lo e pint PR Rayburn Mr. Crump with Mr. Cavicchia 
Bankhi 50 Tokar y Mr. Sumners of Texas with Mr. McFadden, 
paron 2 H. Mr. Rudd with Mr. Weeks. 
Blanton Fuller Ludlow ROEE N: Mr. Lambeth with Mr, Sparks. 
Boehne Fulmer McClintic, Okla. Sanders, Tex. Mr. Polk with Mr Niedringhaus 
Brand, Ohio Garber McClintock, Ohio Sandlin Mr. Hare with Mr. Mass 5 
tten Gasque McDuffie Shallenberger Mr. Gavagan with Mr. Buckbee. 
Browning Gilchrist McGugin Shannon Mr. Rankin with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 
Buchanan Glover McKeown Smith, Va. Mr. Weaver with Mr. Davenport 
Burch Goldsborough McMillan Smith, W. Va Mr. Kelly of Ilinois with Mr. Erk. 
Busby Green McReynolds Spence Mr. Cole of Maryland with Mr. Freeman. 
B Greenwood McSwain Stafford Mr. Sweeney with Mr. Golder 
Campbell, Iowa Gregory Magrady Stevenson Mr. Brunner with Mr. Hogg of Indiana. 
Cannon Haines Major kes Mr. Gilbert with Mr. Chase. 
Carden Hall, III Maloney Strong, Kans. Mr. Taylor of Colorado with Mr. Hopkins, 
Castellow Harlan Mansfield Strong, Pa. Mr. Lea with Mr. Clague. 
Chapman Hart 2 Summers, Wash. Mr. Williams of Missouri with Mr. Kendall. 
Christopherson Hastings Martin, Oreg Mr. Doxey with Mr. Chiperfield 
Clarke, N. Y. Haugen May Swanson Mr. Cary with Mr. Purnell. 
n, Mo. Hill, Ala risa 4 Mr. Williams of Texas with Mr. Murphy. 
Cole, Iowa Hoch er 8 Mr. Sullivan of New York with Mr. Bowman. 
Collins Holaday Tard Mr. Igoe with Mr. Eaton of Colorado. 
Cox Hollister Mitchell Underwood Mr. Bloom with Mr. Foss. 
Cross Hope Montague Vinson, Ga. Mr. Hall of Mississippi with Mr. Thatcher. 
Crowe Howard Montet Vinson, Ex. Mr. Sabath with Mr. Underhill. 
Darrow Huddleston Moore, Ky Warren Mr. Kennedy of New York with Mr. Whitley. 
Davis, Tenn Hull, Morton D. Moreh Wason Mr. Bland with Mr. Ketcham. 
De Rouen Jacobsen Nelson, Mo. West Mr. Hornor witn Mr. Barber. 
Disney Johnson, Mo Norton, Nebr. Whittington Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Amlie. 
Dominick Johnson, Okla. O'Connor Williamson Mr. Jeffers with Mr. Horr 
Doughton Johnson, Tex. Overton Wilson Mr. Brand of Georgia with Mr. James. 
Douglas, Ariz. Jones Parker, Ga. Wingo Mr. Canfield with Mr. Johnson of Washington. 
Drane Keller Parker, N. Y. Wood, Ga. Mr, Palmisano with Mr. Hardy. 
Drewry Kerr Parks bases Ind. Mr. Clark of North Carolina with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 
Driver Kinzer Parsons oodrum Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Simmons. 
Dyer Kniffin Patman Wright Mr. Fitzpatrick with Mr. Tinkham. 
Elizey Kopp Patterson 8 Mr. Kennedy of Maryland with Mr. Yates. 
Eslick Pettengill on Mr. Dieterich with Mr. William E. Hull. 
NOT VOTING—146 Mr. nade with Mr. soda 
winkl perfield Mr. Cooper of Tennessee Curry. 
chy 8 AORE Seo Mr. Douglass of Massachusetts with Mr. Crail. 
Allen Bland Campbell, Pa. Clark, N. C Mr. Kuntz with Mr. Sieberling. 
‘Amlie Bloom 7 d Cole, Md. Mr. Fulbright with Mr. Timberlake. 
Bohn Carley 
S Carter, Wyo. Cooke Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, the gentle- 
Bac Boylan Cart t Cooper, Tenn. man from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] is absent on account of 
Bachmann Brand, Ga. Cary Corning 
8 Prena a 8 on serious illness in his family. If he were present, he would 
Barbour Buckbee Crump have voted “ no. 
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The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Byrns, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED COTTON TO RED CROSS 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 13607) to 
authorize the distribution of Government-owned cotton to 
the Red Cross, and other organizations, for relief of dis- 
tress, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have no objection to the bill going to conference pro- 
vided the conferees will give the House an opportunity to 
vote on the last amendment proposed by the Senate, if they 
should happen to agree to it. I do not wish to tie the hands 
of the conferees, but the last amendment is an entire de- 
parture from anything carried in the original House bill. 
It authorizes the Government to credit the Cotton Stabiliza- 
tion Board for money advanced for various purposes. I 
think the gentleman will agree that that is a departure from 
the purpose of the original bill. 

Mr. FULMER. The gentleman refers to the Senate 
amendment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. FULMER. If, for instance, the conferees agree to cut 
out the Senate amendment, then it would be perfectly satis- 
factory to the gentleman? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. 
Jones, Mr. FULMER, Mr. HAUGEN. 

STREET RAILWAY MERGER, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table House Joint Resolution 154, to 
authorize the merger of street-railway corporations operat- 
ing in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and agree to the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand it, there is no great differ- 
ence of opinion between the House bill and the Senate bill? 

Mrs. NORTON. Oh, there are quite a number of Senate 
amendments. I have taken the matter up with my commit- 
tee, and the committee has agreed to all of the Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey yield? 

Mrs. NORTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that the objections that 
we raised to the bill in the House were looked after in the 
Senate and that all of the matters were properly safe- 
guarded in the interest of the people of the District? 

Mrs. NORTON. I may say to the gentleman that they 
have all been safeguarded. 

Mr. BLANTON. Therefore, I hope the gentleman from 
Wisconsin will see fit to let the gentlewoman's request be 
granted. 

Mr. SCHAFER. That may be true; but if the beer bill 
comes back with Senate amendments, is the gentleman go- 
ing to agree to all of the amendments without inquiry? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I will not. No beer bill is coming 


back from the Senate. I predict that the Senate is not 
going to violate the Constitution of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object, 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: ‘ 

To Mr. Kueserc, at the request of Mr. THOMASON, on 
account of illness. 

To Mr. Dres, for an indefinite period, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. Meran, for one week, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Boun, indefinitely, at the request of Mr. HOOPER, 
on account of important business. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. : 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, January 5, 1933, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Tentative list of committee hearings scheduled for Thurs- 
day, January 5, 1933, as reported to the floor leader: 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—SUBCOMMITIEE ON PUBLIC UTILITIES 
(8 p. m.) 


H. R. 13853, a bill to authorize the merger of the George- 
town Gaslight Co. with Washington Gas Light Co. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Hearings on Calumet Harbor and River project. 
MERCHANT MARINE, RADIO, AND FISHERIES 
(10 a. m.) 


Hearings on S. 4491, a bill for regulation of intercoastal 
carriers. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

845. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report of the Chief of Engineers, pursuant to the rivers and 
harbors act approved July 3, 1930, on preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of Erie Harbor, Pa., together with accom- 
panying papers and illustrations; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

846. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a request that the estimate of appro- 
priation of $396,048,200 for military and naval compensa- 
tion, Veterans’ Administration, as contained in the Budget 
for the fiscal year 1934, be reduced to $372,800,000 (H. Doc. 
No. 518); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

847. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting for the consideration of Congress a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation pertaining to the 
legislative establishment, Library of Congress, for the fiscal 
year 1934, in the sum of $3,600 (H. Doc. No. 519); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS à 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. POU: Committee on Rules. House Resolution 339. 
A resolution for the consideration of H. R. 13991, a bill to 
aid agriculture and relieve existing national economic emer- 
gency; without amendment (Rept. No. 1817). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GAMBRILL: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
6872. A bill for the relief of Elbert L. Grove; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1818). Refered to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 14030) authorizing the 
Bushkill Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Delaware River at 
or near Bushkill, Pa.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 14031) to provide for the refi- 
nancing of farm-mortgage indebtedness by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 14032) to liquidate and refi- 
nance agricultural indebtedness and to encourage and pro- 
mote agriculture, industry, and commerce by establishing a 
credit system through which farm mortgages may be liqui- 
dated and refinanced or refunded at a reduced rate of 
interest through the Federal reserve banking system and 
the Federal farm-loan system; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 14033) 
to amend the tariff act of 1930; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14034) to regulate advertising of im- 
ported articles; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 14035) to 
provide that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation shall 
make loans to farmers on the security of first mortgages, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Resolution (H. Res. 340) for 
the consideration of H. R. 11816, a bill to stop injury to the 
public grazing lands by preventing overgrazing and soil 
deterioration; to provide for their orderly use, improvement, 
and development; to stabilize the livestock industry depend- 
ent upon the public range, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. COYLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 537) to repeal 
the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PESQUERA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 538) for 
the relief of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 14036) for 
the relief of Charles Burger, warrant officer (retired) ; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14037) for the relief of Ernest B. Butte; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14038) for the relief of Wallace M. Jor- 
dan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 14039) granting an 
increase of pension to Lena Krieger; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHRISTGAU: A bill (H. R. 14040) for the relief 
of Edgar Stivers; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 14041) for the relief of the 
Imperial Shipbuilding Corporation; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14042) for the relief of Maurice E. 
Schaffer; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 14043) for the 
relief of B. Edward Westwood; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 14044) for the relief of Otha 
S. Curd; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (H. R. 14045) for the relief of 
Robert M. Pennock; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14046) for the relief of Joseph A. Urrey; 
to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 14047) granting an increase 
of pension to Laura B. Young; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KUNZ: A bill (H. R. 14048) for the relief of Paul 
Kiehler; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14049) to correct the naval record of 
Walter C. Schalk; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LANHAM: A bill (H. R. 14050) for the relief of 
Virgil Buzard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 14051) granting a pension 
to Joseph Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: A bill (H. R. 14052) for the relief 
of Emma F. Taber; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 14053) granting a pen- 
sion to Winnie Huffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SANDLIN: A bill (H. R. 14054) for the relief of 
Edward W. Goetz; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMASON: A bill (H. R. 14055) for the relief of 
Orrin Burr; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 14056) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha Buckingham; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. i 

By Mr. WELCH: A bill (H. R. 14057) granting an increase 
of pension to Deborah Hunter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. YATES: A bill (H. R. 14058) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Dannerberger; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9359. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry citizens of Long 
Island, N. Y., favoring constitutional amendment eliminating 
the count of aliens for apportionment purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

9360. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of Rey. 
Charles B. Johnson and 40 other residents of Contra Costa 
County, Calif., urging the passage of the stop-alien-repre- 
sentation amendment to the United States Constitution; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9361. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society of the Rogers Park Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Chicago, III., Lily I. Cotter, president, and 
Eloise S. Waite, secretary, urging the enactment of Senate 
bill 3770 and Senate Resolution 170, relating to the motion- 
picture industry; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

9362. Also, petition of Jennie W. Ferry, 604 North Jackson 
Street, Waukegan, and 48 other citizens of Waukegan, North 
Chicago, Lake Forest, and Chicago, Ill., urging the passage 
of the stop-alien representation amendment to the Constitu- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9363. By Mr. CHRISTGAU: Resolution adopted at a regu- 
lar meeting of the Alden Parent Teacher Association, Alden, 
Minn., urging support of Senate bill 1079 and Senate Reso- 
lution 170; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

9364. Also, resolution adopted at the regular executive 
meeting of the Burwell Parent Teacher Association of Hop- 
kins, Minn., urging support of Senate bill 1079 and Senate 
Resolution 170; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

9365. Also, resolution adopted at a meeting of the Cathe- 
dral Parent Teacher Association of Winona, Minn., urging 
support of Senate bill 1079; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

9366. Also, resolution adopted at a meeting of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society of Chatfield, Minn., urging support 
of Senate bill 1079; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

9367. Also, resolution adopted at a meeting of the St. 
Joseph’s Catholic School, of Winona, Minn., Parent-Teacher 
Association of the city of Winona, Minn., urging support 
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of Senate bill 1079; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

9368. Also, resolution adopted by the Anderson-Miller Post, 
No. 163, American Legion, Willow River, Minn., urging that 
favorable action be taken on the measures providing for the 
immediate cash payment of the adjusted-compensation cer- 
tificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9369. By Mr. HARLAN: Petition of Irene Denlinger and 
other residents of Trotwood, Ohio, urging support for the 
stop-alien representation amendment, and count only Ameri- 
can citizens, when making future apportionments for con- 
gressional districts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9370. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the Dodds Granite 
Corporation, Milford, Mass., favoring the use of granite for 
the New York Federal courthouse; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

9371. Also, petition of Sadie E. Leinfelder, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., opposing further cut in Federal salaries; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

9372. By Mr. MAGRADY: Petition of Eva L. Van Dine, 
Judith Myers, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Stamm and sons, Mr. 
Waldron, Wilda B. Margritz, Mrs. S. J. Pannebaker, Mrs. 
V. Young, and Elizabeth Stump, all of Potts Grove, Northum- 
berland County, Pa., favoring the stop-alien-representation 
amendment to the Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

9373. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of 17 residents of Saline- 
ville, Ohio, urging the passage of the stop-alien-representa- 
tion amendment to the United States Constitution to cut 
out the 6,280,000 aliens in this country and count only 
American citizens when making future apportionments for 
congressional districts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9374. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of the Long Island Chamber 
of Commerce, Long Island, N. Y., opposing the ratification of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway treaty; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9375. By Mr. SWANSON: Petition of Rev. W. Frank 
Lister and 71 others, favoring the adoption of the stop-alien- 
representation amendment to the Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

9376. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Fraternal Order of 
Eagles of Washington and Greene Counties, Pa., protesting 
against the continuance of the furlough provision in the 
economy law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 5, 1933 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 4, 1933) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

HUBERT D. STEPHENS, a Senator from the State of Missis- 
sippi, appeared in his seat to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13607) to authorize the distribution of Government-owned 
cotton to the American National Red Cross and other 
organizations for relief of distress; requested a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Jones, Mr. FULMER, and Mr. HAUGEN 
were appointed managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 13975) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1933, and prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1933, and for other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Public Printer, transmitting, pursuant to law, his 
report on the work of the Government Printing Office for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, and also for the last 
half of the calendar year 1932, which, with the accompany- 
ing report, was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


COUNT OF THE ELECTORAL VOTE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with the pro- 
visions of House Concurrent Resolution 44, agreed to by the 
Senate on yesterday, the Chair appoints the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. GLENN] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. KING! 
as the tellers on the part of the Senate in the couriting of 
the electoral vote for President and Vice President at the 
joint session of the two Houses of Congress on Wednesday, 
February 8, next. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion adopted by the American Historical Association in con- 
vention assembled favoring the making of an appropriation 
for continuation of the publication by the Government of 
the official papers of the Territories from which States have 
been formed as an important contribution to the under- 
standing of American history, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by the 
New York Detachment, No. 1; Hudson Detachment, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Captain Burwell H. Clarke Detachment, of New- 
ark, N. J.; and the Bergen County Detachment, of Hacken- 
sack, N. J., Marine Corps League, in joint conference assem- 
bled, opposing further reduction in the personnel of the 
United States Marine Corps, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Association 
of New York State Canners (Inc.) opposing governmental 
participation in the activities of the canning industry, and 
favoring the exclusion of food products from the operation 
of a general sales tax, which were referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Warehouse- 
men’s Association of the Port of New York (Inc.), New York 
City, protesting against favorable consideration by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation of a proposal for a loan of 
$11,000,000, or any other sum, for financing development of 
the water front in New York Harbor for increased terminal 
facilities, which were referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Neversink Divi- 
sion, No. 52, Order of Railroad Conductors, of Port Jervis, 
N. Y., protesting against proposed further wage reductions 
affecting railway employees, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of the president of Miss 
Mason's School, The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. V., 
and sundry citizens of the State of New York, praying for 
the passage of the bill (S. 4472) to provide for the restora- 
tion, through exchange, of certain timberlands to the Yo- 
semite National Park, Calif., and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Academy 
Civic Association, Public School No. 165, 225 West One hun- 
dred and eighth Street, New York City, N. Y., favoring the 
repeal of the economy act in the interest of Federal em- 
ployees, which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. a 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens, being 
letter carriers attached to the Corona, N. Y., post office, 
remonstrating against the passage of legislation to further 
reduce the compensation of postal employees, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Woman’s 
Matowac Democratic Organization, of Bayside, Long Island, 
N. Y., favoring the repeal of the economy act in the interest 
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of Federal employees, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Omega Lodge 
No. 316, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
in the State of New York, protesting against further wage 
cuts, and favoring the abandonment of the furlough plan 
for postal employees, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Bronx, N. V., 
chapter of the Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States, favoring the passage of legislation to maintain the 
strength and efficiency of the Army, the Navy, the Navy 
Fleet Reserve, and the Marine Corps Reserve, which were 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Committee 
on Peace and International Relations, National Council of 
Jewish Women, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the taking of 
the initiative by the United States Government to obtain 
international action on economic issues, including revision 
of war debts and reparations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Cleveland 
Regular Democratic Club, of Queens County, N. Y., pro- 
testing against the cancellation or suspension of debts owed 
by foreign nations to the United States, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Sunset Vet- 
erans’ Association, of Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against the 
payment of adjusted-compensation certificates (bonus) at 
the present time, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a communication from E. H. Mac- 
Fadden, of New York, N. Y., relative to proposed regulation 
of the traffic in intoxicating beverages, especially from for- 
eign countries, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of New York, praying for the adoption of the so- 
called stop-alien-representation amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution of the Cleveland Regular 
Democratic Club (Inc.), of Queens County, N. Y., favoring 
the passage of legislation for the creation of a new Federal 
judicial district to comprise the counties of Queens, Nassau, 
and Suffolk, N. Y., which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution of the drug, chemical, and 
allied trades section of the New York Board of Trade (Inc.), 
favoring the passage of Senate bill 5149, the so-called “ Fed- 
eral counterfeit drug act,” which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Pleasantville, N. Y., and vicinity, remonstrating against the 
passage of legislation to legalize the manufacture and sale 
of liquors with a stronger alcoholic content than one-half 
of 1 per cent, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Woodhaven 
Republican Association, of Woodhaven, N. Y., favoring the 
passage of the so-called Collier bill, to provide revenue by 
the taxation of certain nonintoxicating liquor, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Albany 
Exchange Club, of Albany, N. Y., opposing the ratification 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway treaty, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the New York 
Warehouse, Wharf & Terminal Association, of New York 
City, N. Y., opposing the ratification of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence deep-waterway treaty, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

.He also presented a resolution adopted by the public af- 
fairs committee of the Kiwanis Club of Albany, N. Y., op- 
posing the ratification of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
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deep-waterway treaty, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. e 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Albany 
Industrial Club, of Albany, N. Y., opposing the ratification 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep-waterway treaty, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Warehouse- 
men’s Association of the Port of New York, N. Y., opposing 
the ratification of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep- 
waterway treaty, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the annual 
convention of the American Legion, Department of New 
York, favoring the prompt ratification of the World Court 
protocols, under the terms of the so-called Root draft of 
protocol, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Societies of Athens, Pa., and Delmar, N. Y., and 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Central New 
York Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
session at Newark, N. Y., praying for the prompt ratifica- 
tion of the World Court protocols, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Societies of Athens, Pa., and Delmar, N. L., and 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Central New 
York Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
session at Newark, N. Y., praying for the passage of legis- 
lation to regulate the motion-picture industry, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 


HOME-LOAN BANKS 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas presented a letter from A. L. 
Wooten, manager of the Twin City Bank, of North Little 
Rock, Ark., relative to the Federal home-loan banking sys- 
tem, which was referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

Twin Orry BANK, 
North Little Rock, Ark., December 16, 1932. 
Hon. J. T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Your letter to the management of the local Fed- 
eral home-loan bank produced results. 

Mr. B. H. Wooten, executive vice president of this institution, 
informs me that the home-loan bank is authorized to make loans 
only upon security of home mortgages,” and that no provision is 
made for advances upon real estate or any other security. 

He states it is true that subsection D of section 4 provides that 
“any home owner who comes within the limits of this act,” etc., 
“may obtain,” etc. Thus it is seen from this explanation that for 
an individual home owner to come within the beneficial provisions 
of this act he must not only have a deed to his property but also 
must have a m on his own property, as the home-loan 
bank’s authority for making advances is limited to making loans 
on “home mortgages.” J 

Again, the Wilmot mortgage, described in my previous corre- 
spondence, is sought by a man whose home is in town, but who 
owns a splendid little farm and whose only source of income is 
from this 120-acre bayou farm; therefore the only kind of pay- 
ments he could make would be annual payments. The local 
home-loan bank now informs me that since he can only make 
annual payments, his loan would be considered a “term loan” 
and he would therefore be entitled to only a loan of 30 per cent 
of the present value. 

The local home-loan bank kindly provided me with a copy of the 
act, which I appreciate, and upon a careful reading of the act I 
concur in the local management's opinion of the provisions of the 
act; yet it is hard to believe that Congress would provide subsec- 
tion D of section 4, under which a home owner is enabled to 
secure a direct loan under certain conditions, and then in sub- 
section A of section 10 defeat the same individual home-owner 
benefits by limiting the security to mortgages and making no pro- 
vision for loans on real estate, but such seems the case. 

This institution has come into Arkansas under false colors. 

Wide publicity was given to its supposed benefits to distressed 
home owners, even to the extent of suggesting a moratorium of 
past-due home loans until these banks were in operation and 
chancellors in some districts, acting on these widespread state- 
ments, are now refusing to give mortgage holders the benefits of 
foreclosure laws and asking holders of these delinquent loans to 
forebear until the home-loan banks get in operation, when, as a 
matter of fact in so far as these distressed home owners in little 
towns are concerned, there will never be any benefits from this 
home-loan bank system. 

Neither banks nor building and loan associations are making 
loans in the towns in which they are domiciled to say nothing of 
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going outside into distressed towns which now find themselves 
without any banking facilities whatever. 

Subsection A of section 10 nullifies the effect of subsection 
D of section 4. Subsection D of section 4 is the one which raised 
the false hopes, not only in the minds of distressed home owners, 
but also in the minds of those whose duty it is to administer the 
law under which collections are made through foreclosure and 
otherwise, and it is my humble opinion this subsection D of 
section 4 should be repealed and its repeal should be given the 
same wide publicity that was given by Mr. Forte, et al., to its 
passage. From this publicity let it be known generally that the 
Federal home-loan bank system is for the sole benefit and pro- 
tection of its members defined as building and loan associations, 
life-insurance companies, etc, and that nothing in it reaches 
down to the distressed individual home owner. 

Thanking you kindly for the consideration you have given this 
matter, I am, 

Yours truly, 
A. L. WoorTen, Manager. 


RELIEF OF DISABLED WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, lest we forget, I want to 
have read into the Recorp a letter sent me by an ex-soldier 
whom I know—Claude Ray McGary. It is a letter that has a 
peculiar appeal to me, for he names familiar names. He 
speaks of plowing the submarine-infested seas on the 
Vaterland—renamed the Leviathan. That is the ship I 
came home on through those same submarine-infested seas, 
after the Mount Vernon had been torpedoed. I can go 
with him ali the way and agree with him “ that was some- 
thing.” A big Bertha dropped a bomb in Paris the day I 
left for the Toul sector, and continued along to Mount Ste. 
Genevieve, across from Mont Sec the day before the 
drive. I smelled the smells, savored the dust, ate the fly- 
blown food, suffered the lack of water, trod the same ground, 
heard those same crashing barrages—so he rouses some- 
thing within me that protests against the growing callous- 
ness, the increasing and outspoken irritation on the part of 
many toward any veteran who asks for justice. They are 
tired of hearing about it. They have persuaded themselves 
that it is all a graft; and, anyway, it was all over a long 
time ago. It will never be over for those boys who lived 
through that experience. As this soldier says, they will 
never be the same again. They gave everything; they 
showed a supercourage to the fighting hosts that inspired 
the whole mass and won the lost cause. Remember? 
“Come and help us. Our backs are against the wall.” 
What more could they have done? They were indeed 
heroes then. A finer brand no country has ever produced. 
While we still felt the tremendous reaction we could not 
say enough in their praise when they had lifted the long 
agony of suspense and broke the horror of daily lengthen- 
ing lists of killed and wounded, more and more gold stars 
in the windows of our homes, and the hopeless fear that the 
war would never end and the whole world would whirl to 
destruction. 

How soon the sorrows and heroigms and straining hearts 
and shattered bodies of a few years ago have become an 
old tale. It is not the French alone, the English alone, who 
are sinners against the sacred duties of gratitude and re- 
membrance. We all in the rush and hurry of our hum- 
drum everyday toil and busy worries tend to consider the 
veteran and what he did to emblazon America’s name 
just another old tale. 

I ask unanimous consent that the letter referred to be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


MAPLE PLAIN, December 28, 1932. 
Hon. THOMAS SCHALL, M. C, 


Dzar Mr. SCHALL: As a disabled World War veteran I take my 
pen as a medium of praying your aid. 

So for a moment will you go along with me down to and 
through “ hell's half acre”? 

I was aboard the captured Vaterland’s first trip. She plowed 
the submarine-infested seas all alone, and that was something. 

To the First Division, and that memorable hike through mud 
and rain from the Gondrecourt area to the Toul sector for an all- 


winter holding of the line about “ Mont Sec,” leaving them about 
the middle of March; going up in Picardy (Flanders) with the 
British round about Amiens; knocked out by gas and carried off 
the field at Villers Tornalle, back from Leapoy. 

This is Headquarters Company, Second Machine Gun Battalion; 
they got about 800 that night of May 3. To a French hospital and 
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on down to Bordeaux. When convalescing they wanted to send 
me to what they called a rest farm somewhere in the center of 
France—I was 38 years old then—as they thought I was through 
as a combat trooper. I convinced the colonel that I did no hiking, 
as I was in Headquarters Company, so I got back to the old fight- 
ing First. Now from here at Cantigny we were going down along 
the line by forced marching to a real battle what Is a battle. At 
Soissons, July 18. The Germans had driven back the Moroccans 
two weeks or so before above said date, and they (the dead) were 
lying black and stark, all swelled up three times normal size, 
horses and mules thrown in for good measure. The stench was 
something terrific, just as though we didn’t have enough tough 
stuff to handle. 

Well, sir, that was five days; no living soul who went through it 
will ever forget “ or ever be the same again as before.” 

Well, my dear Senator, we were heroes then, when the people 
gazed on those bulletin boards and saw the lines marked there 
being pushed back every day the Yanks were in action. They 
knew what stuff we were made of. They knew we could do it. 
And we did not disappoint the folks back home. But what a 
price, Senator. Yes, sir, up, on, and out across that plateau of 
golden grain (wheat ready to cut). We cut it with machine 
guns. The Fifth and Sixth Field Artillery trampled it down; with 
horses and caissons they helped cut it down. 

Out in broad daylight I drove across it without any protection 
into open sight range of the German 77’s on an important ma- 
neuver to a battery range of Navy rifies (6-inch) with ordnance 
etc. Lieutenant Kritzmer and Wagon Master Sargent, mounted 
on horseback as guides and officers, accompanied me. After I 
delivered said ordnance and started back I broke down (that is, 
something about the singletree broke) and had to stop to repair 
it. Enemy big guns opened a barrage on me and were trying to 
get me, the officers, and the battery. Lieutenant Kritzmer rode 
back with Wheeler and said, “God damn it. You'll get us all 
killed here; what’s the matter, anyway?” I told him, “I am 
broke down and can't go any further until is is fixed; and if 
you birds don't want to help me, why, beat it.“ Well, Senator, 
they both beat it—and how. 

And how those shells were falling. My mules were rearing and 
lunging. I don’t know now how I held them with one hand 
and fixed it, but I did, and came on out. 

Well, Senator, I should of gotten a citation star for that work 
that afternoon; but, of course, my officer wouldn’t report it, I 
guess, after they deserted me. 

But I did get something; I got some more gas—was so sick they 
wanted me to go to the hospital, but nothing doing; I had been 
there once, and once was enough, unless completely knocked out. 

Well, we finished that job, and we were heroes. 

So we picked up our broken units and moved on down to Martin 
Court; held that line eight days; then out to make ready for the 
St. Mihiel drive. Well, sir, we took that old Mont Sec; that dreary, 
hellish place, and I sure was glad when that was behind me. And 
we were heroes again—the old fighting First. 

And now, sir, we pick up our weary bones and head north again 
to the Argonne. And I guess I don’t have to tell any more; the 
whole world knows what that was. 

So back out of that I came, and on October 22 old Mr. Flu laid 
me down in the hospital. Came out of there tired, sick, and 
weary. The old First was up in Germany. They threw me into 
the Thirty-sixth Divison, gave me 85 pounds to and marched 
me 12 days; yes, it was still rain and mud. I was still sick and 
weak. I made the hike, but I was not used to that; had never 
done it. 

So I went down December 30—my spine and arthritis—and have 
been crippled ever since; was in hospital all winter; came home 
on hospital steamship Sibony; discharged May 10, 1919, and given 
10 per cent disability. 

And we were heroes then. 

I get total temporary now. I sued the Government for my 
insurance a year ago last June; have not heard what they are 
going to do. I sure think they should pay me without going to 
court. My attorney that took it is Z. L. Begin, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis. 

I would like to ask a favor of you, Senator. Would you see the 
Veterans’ Administration (General Hines); you might give an old 
vet a lift toward justice. 

Say, Senator, you ain’t going to let that Economy League, cham- 
ber of commerce, and other enemies of ours, take the “h” out 
of our heroes, are you? 

Yours truly, 
CLAUDE Ray McGary, 
Maple Plain, Minn. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARBOUR: 

A bill (S. 5331) to amend the act of May 29, 1930, relating 
to the retirement of employees in the classified civil service; 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Idaho: 

A bill (S. 5332) for the temporary relief of water users 
on irrigation projects constructed and operated under the 
reclamation law; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, 
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By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 5333) for the relief of James C. Langley and 
Elena R. Langley; and 

A bill (S. 5334) for the relief of A. L. Ostrander; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENT TO PROPOSED TAX BILL 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. ——) to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 13975) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933, and prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1933, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


BANKING ACT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the special order, Senate bill 4412. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4412) to 
provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets of 
Federal reserve banks and of national banking associations 
to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue diversion 
of funds into speculative operations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LONG obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to enable 
me to make the point of no quorum? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cutting Kendrick Schuyler 
Austin Dale King Sheppard 
Bankhead Davis La Follette Shipstead 
Barbour Dickinson Smoot 
Barkley Dill Long Steiwer 
Bingham Fess McGill Stephens 
Black Fletcher McKellar Swanson 
Blaine Frazier McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Borah George Metcalf Thomas, Okla 
Bratton Glass Moses Townsend 
Bulkley Glenn Neely 

Bulow Goldsborough Norbeck Tydings 
Byrnes Gore Norris Vandenberg 
Capper Grammer Oddie Wagner 
Caraway Hale Patterson Walsh, Mont. 
Carey Harrison Pittman Watson 
Cohen Hayden Reed Wheeler 
Connally Hebert Reynolds White 
Coolidge Howell Robinson, Ark. 

Copeland Hull Robinson, Ind. 

Couzens Johnson 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastines] is una- 
voidably detained from the Senate. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Costrcan] is necessarily de- 
tained from the Senate. I will let this announcement stand 
for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] has the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I desire at this time to offer 
an amendment to the pending amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] and ask that it may be 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] has offered an amendment, on page 45, line 8, after 
the period, to insert the following: 


Except in a city, town, or village where there is no national or 
State bank regularly transacting customary banking business, no 


such association shall establish a branch except by taking over 
an existing unit bank or an affiliate of such association. 
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The Senator from Louisiana offers an amendment to add 
at the end of the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan the following: 

Provided further, That branch banking shall be prohibited ex- 
cept within the city, town, or village where a bank is in business. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question only under the rule of 
the Senate. 

4 Mr. GLASS. I supposed that I would be entitled to the 
oor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana had 
the floor before the point of no quorum was made. 

Mr. LONG. I yield only for a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana to the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I hope Senators understand 
the amendment. The question before the Senate is an 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] proposing, in the case of establishing a branch bank, 
that whatever bank exists in the city or town must be taken 
over by the big bank that swallows up the little bank. In 
other words, the Senator from Michigan proposes that if 
this innovation in the banking law shall be adopted, then it 
shall be required that the big institution, the whale of the 
affair, shall give the little fish a chance to swim around a 
little while with the whale. I have submitted an amend- 
ment to his amendment, which would put the law back to 
about where it was before section 19 was inserted in the law. 

In other words, I would preserve the good provisions of 
the amendment of the Senator from Michigan that where 
there is to be a branch established within a city, town, or 
county, the branch can only be established in accordance 
with the law of the State; but I would further provide, in 
addition to taking over the bank, that there shall be no 
branch banking allowed under the national law outside of 
the county or the town in which the big bank is undertaking 
to transact its main business. 

Mr. President, it may be said that this is the fundamental 
situation with regard to the dispute as to the branch bank- 
ing system: In case my amendment should be adopted, as 
I hope it will be, I shall then support the Vandenberg amend- 
ment as amended. That will necessitate the further formal- 
ity of striking out about three lines relative to permitting 
branch banking under the Glass bill. 

Branch banking, as provided in the bill, Mr. President, 
has been given some very high recommendations by the 
Senator from Virginia. I happen to know a great deal more 
about branch banking than the Senator from Virginia has 
had a chance to know., I do not think the Senator from 
Virginia has had any experience with branch banking dur- 
ing the present depression. 

I happen to come from the only State where branch bank- 
ing is allowed by the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
Treasury Department outside the county in which the 
parent bank is located. In the State of Louisiana we have 
a certain degree of branch banking under the national bank- 
ing law. It is, I think, the only State where that condition 
obtains. That was brought about by the fact that there 
was a large State bank there operating branches in a large 
county—we call counties parishes in Louisiana—and when 
this one county or parish was divided up into five or six 
parishes the bank retained its previous status, and so when 
that bank, a State bank, was nationalized we had prac- 
tically the only example of national branch banking in 
America. The recommendations for branch banking of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. Pole, which recommenda- 
tions the Glass bill, in section 19, transforms into law, were 
based upon the great benefit and the practical working of 
the branch-banking system as demonstrated in the State of 
Louisiana. That was the basis of Mr. Pole’s recommenda- 
tion to the Congress and to the public when he undertook 
to spread the idea of the concentration of banks in the 
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hands of a few people. He recommended it on the basis 
of the great experiment that had been conducted in the 
State of Louisiana. 

Mr. President, we have had time to observe something of 
that experiment since the Comptroller of the Currency and 
the Senator from Virginia began to recommend branch 
banking in the United States; we have been able to learn 
something from this great experiment which they said had 
proved the reason of the rule. It has turned out to be one 
of the most disastrous things that ever occurred in banking 
in the United States. The effort to maintain this example 
that has been cited by the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
which was the basis of his recommendations as contained in 
the bill presented by the Senator from Virginia, has almost 
broken down the Southern States. As my personal experi- 
ence has run, twice in my lifetime have I had to go out to 
the people in the State of Louisiana to secure money in order 
to keep the financial structure of the South from being 
broken down by a branch-banking system which, I think, 
was recognized by the national banking authorities as being 
contrary to law. 

Mr. President, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in connection with its recommendations for branch 
banking, has been taking what might be called a plebiscite 
of its members. Before this was done, however, before the 
move could be organized, before the fathers of concentration 
of banking resources could be corralled, there was a question- 
naire sent out by a little group of State banking commis- 
sioners—and the commissioner of Louisiana was one of 
them—and by State and National bankers of a little inde- 
pendent banking group in America. They sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to State bank commissioners and other State bank- 
ing authorities, and to all the bankers, including the group 
bankers. With the exception of a few masters of finance— 
and there was even a division among them—and with the 
exception of a few group bankers, the return on this ques- 
tionnaire was about 25 or 30 to 1 against the establishment 
of branch banking in the United States. 

I have here a brief list of the group bankers that are now 
operating almost as branches although they call themselves 
groups. I have compiled the list to show what branch bank- 
ing has done for the sections in which such banks have been 
permitted to operate, more or less outside the law. Whether 
there is any law to allow it or not, they operate it by pooling 
their stock or by some other kind of an arrangement amongst 
the banking units. I wish to read the list. I do not find the 
list handy, but I do find a statement by President-elect 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on the subject of branch banking. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. LONG. Les, sir; I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I came into the Chamber just as the Sena- 
tor took the floor. I should like to understand the parlia- 
mentary situation. Has the Senator offered an amendment 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG]? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir; I have offered to add to his amend- 
ment the further words, “ that branch banking shall be pro- 
hibited except within the city, town, village, or county where 
the bank is in business.” 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand it, the amendment of the 
Senator from Michigan is a limitation on a certain section. 
Does the Senator’s amendment apply to the whole bill, so 
that there will be no branch banking allowed by any other 
terms of the bill except that provided in his amendment? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir. If my amendment should be 
adopted, however, it would necessitate, as I have said, 
striking out about three more lines from the bill in order 
to accomplish the purpose desired. While it will read 
rather crudely without striking out about three more lines 
of the bill—it needs a little further perfection—if my 
amendment shall be adopted, it will mean that branch 
banking will be confined to the county in which the big 
bank is operating and not be permitted beyond the limits 
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of the county. In other words, my amendment proposes to 
do away with branch banking except in the county where 
the big bank operates. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] has very 
kindly assisted me in finding the list to which I referred 
a few moments ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LONG. I yield further to the Senator from Nebraska 

Mr. NORRIS. I am wondering why the Senator includes 
in his amendment the word “ county.” 

Mr. LONG. I will tell the Senator why. It is because 
branch banks are being now operated within the counties, 
anyway; they have been doing that, law or no law; and I 
thought I would just leave it in that way, because the 
county was not so big that I minded letting it go in that 
way. However, I would rather have the amendment read 
“ city, town, or village,” and stop there. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me, if the Senator will per- 
mit me to interrupt him further, that his amendment 
would probably meet the situation if he would omit the 
word “county.” 

Mr. LONG. I will omit that word. 

Mr. NORRIS. Those who are opposed to branch banking 
outside the city, in my judgment, would not like to see the 
word “county” included. 

Mr. LONG. I ask, Mr. President, to strike out from my 
amendment the word “county.” I agree with the Senator, 
and I think that is right. I was trying to get a nearer 
accord to what I thought might be the wishes of such Sena- 
tors as the Senator from Nebraska. I agree with him, that 
the more narrowly limited the amendment is the better it 
will be for the people of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana modifies his amendment as indicated by him. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I now have the list of the 
banking organizations which are operating branches. They 
have been operating them because the Comptroller of the 
Currency of the United States has been in favor of a law 
of this kind, and he has not enforced the existing law of 
the United States designed to prevent branch banking. 
Those in authority have tried to smile at this situation and 
wink at it, knowing that in the face of law branch banking 
has been carried on in the United States for a number of 
years. The list to which I refer is as follows: 

Northwest Bancorporation, Minneapolis, Minn.; resources, $400,- 
000,000; 127 members. 

First Bank Stock Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn.; resources, 
$450,000,000; 85 members. 

Guardian Detroit Union Group, Detroit, Mich.; resources, $450,- 
060,000; 23 members. 

Marine Midiand Group, Buffalo, N. Y.; resources, $500,000,000; 
16 members. 

Marine Bancorporation, Seattle, Wash.; resources, $40,000,000; 
10 members. 

Wisconsin Bankshares Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis.; resources, 
$300,000,000; 46 members. 

First Seattle Dexter Horton National Bank Group, 
Wash.; resources, $100,000,000; 7 members. 

Bancohio Corporation, Columbus, Ohio; resources, $90,000,000; 
10 members. 

Associates Banks of Pittsburgh; 
members. 

Hamilton National Group, Chattanooga, Tenn.; resources, $50,- 
000.°C0; 16 members. 

First Security Corporation, Ogden, Utah; resources, $50,000,000; 
28 members. 

Financial Institutions, Portland, Me.; resources, $80,000,000; 14 
members. 

Anglo National Corporations, San Francisco; resources, $180,- 
000.000; 17 members. 

Detroit Bankers Co., Detroit, Mich.; resources, $700,000,000; 11 
members. 

What they have been trying to do year after year is to 
legalize this situation, to get some provision written into the 
national banking law so as to permit branch banking which 
is to-day going on in the United States to be operated under 
the sanction of law. With them holding stock and being 
subject to the supervision of the banking commissioners and 
of the Comptroller of the Currency there was no way on 
earth by which these bank groups operating branches could 
have existed if the situation had not been satisfactory to the 
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Comptroller of the Currency. Everybody who knows the 
kind of supervision that is maintained over the national 
banks by the Comptroller of the Currency knows that these 
things which have gone on under these group banks could 
not have gone on unless there had been some law, which 
there has not been, or unless the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency wanted them to go on. 

What did President-elect Roosevelt say of this situation? 
Are we going to go back on what Mr. Roosevelt was elected 
on or are we going to go forward on what Mr. Roosevelt 
was elected on? I quote from the American Banker, pub- 
lished in New York, of the issue of Wednesday, December 
28, 1932. Here is what they quote President-elect Roosevelt 
himself as having said: 

In his message to the New York State Legislature in January, 
1930, President-elect Roosevelt said: “We must by law maintain 
the principle that banks are a definite benefit to the individual 
community. That is why concentration of all banking resources 
and all banking control in one spot or in a few hands is contrary 
to a sound public policy. 

“We want strong and stable banks, and at the same time each 


community must be enabled to keep control of its own money 
within its own borders.” 


Without reading further from the article in the American 
Banker, I send it to the desk and ask that the entire state- 
ment may be printed in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Exhibit A.) 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, now that we are undertaking 
to deconcentrate and decentralize, we find here in the Sen- 
ate to-day a veritable lobby of the most efficient proportions 
which has been unremitting, unyielding, and determined 
that its campaign in behalf of these big banking groups and 
this big banking system shall be carried on in the teeth of 
the pronouncement of the President elect of the United 
States that it was one of the most nefarious things that 
the public had to cope with to-day. Why? 

Take one of these banking outfits that has 200 branches. 
Here is a banker sitting up in Minneapolis or in New York 
with a branch down in New Orleans, or maybe out in the 
remote country sections of the State of Iowa. A farmer or 
a merchant going into one of those banks to borrow a dollar 
has to have the permission of a man 2,000 miles away who 
probably has not visited that community since he was given 
birth by the Lord. He has to get the consent of some re- 
mote, unseen, unheard banker so far away, so far removed, 
that it is a matter of absolute practical impossibility. 

With a condition prevailing in this country to-day in 
which practically every disaster from which the country is 
suffering is by reason of the concentration of authority and 
the concentration of wealth in the hands of a few, when a 
President of the United States has been elected on a plat- 
form of deconcentrating and decentralizing, when he said 
that branch banking is one of the most nefarious things 
that a country can be cursed with, Senators talk about going 
farther here, and putting over on the American people a 
banking principle which would mean that there would not 
be three banking units in America in 10 years from to-day; 
and they want to do it on the theory that the Bank of 
England has been a great success, notwithstanding the fact 
that England went off the gold standard overnight! That 
is the recommendation that we are given here in the coun- 
try—that the Bank of England has been a great success! 
England has not any banking laws. They have not any 
banking commissioners over there like we have in this 
country. The situation is entirely different. 

I am in favor of any wholesome banking legislation that 
Senators can talk about; I do not care what it is. I am in 
favor of anything that is good for banks. I recognize that 
very bright minds have worked on this bill, but the bright 
minds have been removed from practicalities. 

I hope the Senate will understand that I am not under- 
taking to crown myself with any glory by reason of the 
record my State has had in this matter; but I have had a 
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little dealing with banks down there. I think you will find, 
from the hearings that were conducted in this case, that the 
State of Louisiana had fewer bank failures than any other 
agricultural State in the Union. 

The record of the State of Louisiana stands out with prac- 
tically no such thing as a big bank failure. No such thing 
as any bank of anything like major proportions has failed 
in the State of Louisiana in 20 years; and, regardless of all 
that is going on in the State of Louisiana, during the time 
that I was the governor of that State, we kept the banks 
open in the State of Louisiana, and we would have had no 
difficulty in keeping them all open if it had not been for 
the curse of branch banking that had been permitted in 
that State through the Comptroller of the Currency of the 
United States. 

If you will to-day ask the governors of the Federal 
reserve district, they will tell you that the trouble and the 
curse that kept the State government trying to brace up 
the national banks, for which we were in no manner re- 
sponsible, was due to the fact that they winked at and 
allowed branch banking to be carried on in the State of 
Louisiana—a thing that I say was almost in the teeth of 
the law. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understood the Senator to say that 
Louisiana has a system of branch banking which was 
authorized. 

Mr. LONG. No. 

Mr. LOGAN. Did the Senator say it had been prac- 
ticed down there? 

Mr. LONG. I said the Federal 
branch banking there. 

Mr. LOGAN. And yet the Senator says that there were 
fewer bank failures in the State of Louisiana than in any 
other State. 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LOGAN. Is not that an argument in favor of branch 
banking? 

Mr. LONG. No. All the trouble we had was caused by 
the branch banks that the Federal Government put down 
there. If it had not been for them, I do not think we 
would have had a bank fail in my State. If it had not 
been for starting the branch-banking system down there, 
I doubt if any failures would have occurred. 

I am not speaking from secondhand information. I 
sat in the conferences night after night and day after day 
when the banking authorities said they would have to close 
certain national banks in that State. I sat in one of those 
conferences when mine was the only voice in it that would 
not allow the closing of banks that were being operated 
under the Comptroller of the Currency of the United States 
Government. I personally took up a telephone receiver and 
raised, at one little fell swoop, millions of dollars that kept 
those national banks operating, and are keeping them op- 
erating to-day. We had a bear by the tail, and we could not 
turn it loose in the middle of this depression. If it had 
not been for that situation, we never would have done it. 
The trouble was caused almost entirely as a result of un- 
dertaking to operate branch and group banks in that State; 
and to-day Louisiana has, I think, the most enviable record 
of any State in the Union, because the State banking au- 
thorities would not permit it. 

Mr. President, how far are we going to go with this kind 
of business? I want to know what the Democratic platform 
means in this country. This country is supposed to have 
turned liberal, Democratic. God knows it has been long 
enough doing it. It has been long enough turning liberal, 
if it is ever going to turn liberal. We heard arguments on 
the floor of the Senate here yesterday about getting an in- 
ternational agreement so that we could feed the people. 
The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] rose up and 
said, “ Can anybody suggest a way in which we can do some- 
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sent to our doing it?” 
he did not think we could. 

Mr. President, do we need the consent of Europe to feed 
the people the wheat we have in America? Do we need the 
consent of Europe to clothe the people with the wool and the 
cotton that we have in America? Do we need the consent 
of any European power to put the people in the empty houses 
that are in the United States of America? Yet every time 
we propose some relief measure here we have to go over and 
call an international conference in order to get somebody 
together on some highfaluting situation so that the Ameri- 
can people can eat what is right under their noses. 
{Laughter in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The occupants of the gal- 
leries will please be in order. 

Mr. LONG. Instead of going in the direction of decentral- 
izing, instead of giving the people of this country some 
money to spend, we propose to call a conference about the 
matter. Meanwhile England goes off the gold standard and 
she does not say anything to America about it. We pick 
up a newspaper one morning and find that England has 
gone off the gold standard and adopted silver. That is done, 
and that is that; but America could not make any change 
without a conference. We have to go and ask England, 
which is already off the gold standard, whether or not we 
can go off the gold standard! 

Such talk! I am a poor man away from home. I have 
never been educated to the point where I could understand 
that kind of philosophy; but we propose to go in the other 
direction. 

Mr. President, the people of America have very little to 
do with the country now in a financial sense. I am modify- 
ing what I really feel. The people of America have very 
little to do with the country now in a financial sense. We 
have but very little wealth in the hands of the ordinary 
people. I should judge, just from what I see by the statistics, 
that 5 or 6 per cent of the people of America own consider- 
ably over 85 per cent of the wealth of this country. I should 
think that would be a conservative estimate. The people 
have very little now; and the great curse of it is that while, 
we might say, 95 per cent of the American people own 10 
per cent of the wealth, the little 10 per cent that they do 
own is controlled and mastered by the small group that own 
the balance. By reason of the machinated financial struc- 
ture of America, even the little part of the wealth of this 
country that is owned by and is in the hands of the Ameri- 
can people is to-day in the hands of the same small group 
of 5 or 6 per cent of the people who own around 85 per cent 
of the wealth; and here is a bill that proposes to say that 
we have not lodged quite yet enough power in the hands of 
that 5 or 6 per cent; that we have at this time left unper- 
fected some slender thread of complete mastery of the 
finances of this country out of the hands of a few people. 

There may have been some little thing left that gave inde- 
pendent finance a chance to breathe. I do not know where 
it is. I have hunted high and low to find out where it is, 
but if there is, no such life can ever be breathed again into 
this country under this provision. 

Now, let us see what this means; and here, Mr. President, 
is why we have to make our fight right now. Here is why 
we have to throw. up our battlements, as Wellington did at 
Waterloo, and say, “ We shall have to fight right here until 
we die.” We shall have to say, right here and now, that the 
hand of imperial finance shall not go farther in its strangu- 
lation of the American people and that the hand of im- 
perialistic banking control shall be decentralized instead of 
centralized in America. 

What is the practical effect of this bill? Somebody says, 
“Allow branch banking in whatever States want it.” Now, 
what does that mean? 

Suppose it is allowed in Texas. I do not say Texas allows 
it, because branch banking is prohibited in most of the 
States; but we will say, for example, that Texas allows 
branch banking. The Government has said, “ We will allow 
our national banks to do a branch-banking business in what- 
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ever States will permit it”; and Texas, we will say, will 
permit it. They will come over to Louisiana and they will 
have their big banks on the line of Louisiana, and they will 
beat upon the legislature of the State like 30 men with 
anvils of iron; and with their financial machinations and 
control, and a friendly comptroller's office, as it has always 
been friendly toward the extension and imperialistic atti- 
tude of these financiers, it will be a very short time until 
their lobbyists will have combed and beaten down the little 
legislature of whatever State they may have been trying to 
control and they will have branch banking in that State. 
Once they have it, once the fight is over, they will never 
have to think about it again, and then they will move on to 
the next neighbor. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that under this bill they could have a branch bank 
in Texas, and it could cross over and maintain branches in 
the Senator’s State. 

Mr. LONG. Oh, yes; but my amendment—the Senator 
probably was not here when it was read—prohibits branch 
banking beyond the limits of the city. Yes; what the Sena- 
tor has said is true. Under this bill, without the amend- 
ment which I have offered or something similar to it, the 
bank in New York or in Texas has the whip hand. 

Even if we did not want branch banking in our State, 
they have a means by which they can go into that State. 
They would have a big bank in Texas, in New York, or in 
New Orleans, with branches in Mississippi or in Alabama, 
and the fatal thing is that it would be impossible for the 
banking interests of a State to compete with banks located 
even in adjacent States. Their financial structure would be 
so concentrated and controlled and so immense that little 
banking institutions, even in adjacent States, would find it 
hard weathering to go against it—a practical matter of 
impossibility. 

Mr, President, where will this thing end? Where did the 
chain stores end? The banks will start out like these chain- 
store gentlemen did. I almost called them something else, 
but they were within the law. They knew what they were 
doing. They started out and paid no attention to the law. 
They organized a group-holding corporation, and they did 
not pay any more attention to the law than if it had not 
been written. There are plenty of people to-day in the 
penitentiaries of this country for making some little false 
entry in a banking record. I am not complaining about 
that; but the big banking group interests who did by law 
or by practice what the law forbade have paid practically 
no attention to the law except to come to Congress and say, 
“What we have done in the teeth, at least against the 
spirit, of the law now should be made the letter of the law.” 

They will start out with 197 branches; and what are those 
197 branches going to mean? They are going to mean, as 
you know and as I know, Mr. President, that about four or 
five big banking houses in the United States will dominate 
the situation. They are going to mean that the house of 
Morgan and the house of Kuhn-Loeb, with such institutions 
as the Chase National Bank and the National City Bank of 
New York, and such institutions, almost of that size, as they 
have in Chicago, are going to dominate the banking struc- 
ture of the Nation just as they are almost doing it now. 

It is going to mean that it will be a matter of impossibility 
for a bank to exist outside that chain. In fact, the pro- 
ponents of this bill do not propose that little banks shall 
survive outside the chain. They propose that little banks 
will either be driven in, or taken over, or that there will be 
no such thing as an independent, self-sustaining bank, unless 
it is under the sheltering wings of one of the big national 
banks of this country as a branch. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. That very thing is going on with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, because they have been 
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saving the big banks, but they have been letting all the little 
banks go under, so that the concentration of wealth could go 
on, and the big banks could get control of the credit and 
finance of the United States. They have helped the big 
banks, but there are thousands of little banks that were 
refused any help whatsoever, notwithstanding the fact that 
they were in just as good a condition as some of the bigger 
banks which were assisted. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I agree with some of what 
the Senator has said. Partly, however, I think the Senator 
might be wrong. I do know that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has extended considerable help to some of our 
little banks. They have been a life-saver to some of them. 
I do know, however, further that there is a point at which 
banking is at fault—little banking. The coming of good 
roads had a great deal to do with doing away with little 
community banks. As an example, in some parishes in 
our State—they are what counties are in other States—there 
would be five or six little banks, but the good roads more 
or less have forced little banking into the discard. I am 
sure, however, as the Senator has said, that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has assisted some of the big 
banks far more than it is willing to assist little banks. But 
I have to say that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has extended considerable assistance to little banks about 
which I have known. At the risk of being ungrateful, I may 
say that perhaps I have received more than my share, be- 
cause I happen to know some of the members of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation quite well. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me call attention to the fact that 
they loaned to one bank in the city of Chicago $80,000,000, 
which was two or three times as much as they loaned all 
the banks in the State of Iowa, according to the figures I 
have. 

Mr. LONG. I think what the Senator says is correct; 
my understanding of the fact is that that loan was made, as 
he has said. I probably have received more consideration 
for some of the little banks in my State than others have 
received, perhaps, because I have referred to that $80,000,000, 
and perhaps that assisted me in getting some loans for some 
of the little banks in my State. 

What I was illustrating was that when we have perfected 
a measure for the branching out of institutions, everybody 
knows what we are going to have, because the theory is 
that a bank must be in the group or out; the theory is that 
we are going to have nothing in the United States except a 
chain-controlled system managed by national masters; I 
almost said international masters. It will be managed by 
national financial masters. 

I will ask one of the pages to send for the senior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran], because I would like to have him 
hear what I am about to say. Yesterday, when the Senator 
from Idaho was speaking, various remedies were being pre- 
scribed and various reasons given for the present calamity. 
To one such as myself, who has no means of becoming a 
man of letters, it is almost stifling to listen to the reasons 
and the purposes which keep people from acting in this kind 
of an emergency. 

One of the reasons is the international aspect that has 
to be considered, and I have already mentioned that. But 
the whole trouble and the whole fault is not hard to find. 
The Senator from Idaho yesterday undertook to give an ex- 
planation of why the Government of France could recover 
from disaster after disaster and exist and survive. I did 
not intend to interrupt the Senator from Idaho, but he had 
reached the point where every man in the Senate might 
have observed, and I am sure all of them did, that there was 
a reason why war and pestilence could have been undergone 
in France and still the country survive. How could the 
Hebrews have fought war after war and survived as a race 
of people? How could the French have survived fighting 
war after war? 

There is a very good reason. I called the attention of 
the Senator from Idaho to the fact—and I am sure he 
will not take any offense at my making this little correc- 
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tion, because I wish to cover it at this time—that there was 
only one reason why France could stand war after war and 
come back. It was because France started out in the be- 
ginning to keep the wealth of France from becoming con- 
centrated in a few hands. The Senator from Idaho thought 
that France had started out to do that in 1870, but he was 
mistaken. I have in my hand the Napoleonic Code of 1804, 
translated into English in 1811. The book I have in my 
hand was printed in 1811. The book I hold is the Code 
Napoleon, whereby in France the people undertook, away 
back there, to provide that fortunes could not be perpetu- 
ated or perfected through generations. The only reason 
why France has eyer been able to survive and come back 
was because in France, beginning before the days of Na- 
poleon, and codified in the Code of Napoleon, it was pro- 
vided that one who died must at the date of his death 
divide his wealth practically equally among his children, if 
there were 10, or 20, or 2 of them. 

That was not all. They provided that when that man 
died, he could not set up any such thing as a trust or fidei 
commissum, but that the heir must take his money and go 
with it and handle it. 

What was the purpose? France had left the Hebrew law. 
France had to some extent departed from the law of Moses 
on that subject, but it had kept enough of it to save the 
country through generation after generation. 

A few days ago I was in New York talking to one of our 
big bankers, an international banker, and I had illustrated 
to him how the wealth of the country had become concen- 
trated in the hands of a few people; that there were chain 
stores where we had the corner store, chain banks where we 
had the corner bank, chain drug stores where we had the 
neighboring druggist. He said to me, “I do not understand, 
because that condition does not obtain in France.” He said, 
“France still has her community store, her community 
druggist, her community this and that.” That is when I 
said to him, “ Yes; and for the same reason that I am giving 
you now, France never allowed the wealth of the country 
to become concentrated in the hands of a few.” 

In the year 1914, when I was a student in law school, I 
wrote a letter to the Representative in Congress of the dis- 
trict in which I lived in the State of Louisiana, and called 
his attention to this very thing. That was in 1914. We had 
not then had the calamity of 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1932, and, 
unless we do something, a worse one coming in 1933, and a 
worse one coming in 1934, if any government is left here 
then, the result of the concentration of wealth; but we had 
the signboards in 1914 showing that the wealth of the United 
States was gradually concentrating in the hands of a few 
people, and that the banking laws were being so manipu- 
lated by the banks that they were getting whatever dispen- 
sation there was of wealth and more and more and more 
into a few hands. 

We undertook to liberalize the law. Year after year we 
fought. We reformed the tax structure of the State of Lou- 
isiana as much as we could to put the taxes of that State on 
the big incomes and the big banks, not through an income 
tax, either, but by other laws which we enacted, and to take 
the taxes off the little man. That has been the effort and 
the policy of the States. 

Mr. President, we have now gone before the people of the 
United States, we have elected a President who has deplored 
and denounced and renounced the concentration of the 
wealth of the country in the hands of a few people. We 
have gone before the people with a candidate who has 
denounced that, and promised his help against the concen- 
trating of these banking interests in a few hands. The 
President elect, who is to come here on March 4, unless ha 
has changed his mind and has changed his purpose, would 
have to veto any such thing as the Glass banking bill, the 
measure now before the Senate. Unless he has changed his 
mind—and I think I can tell people without knowing a 
thing in the world that anybody else does not know that he 
has not—but unless he has changed his mind, this legisla- 
tion can not go through under the incoming Democratic 
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administration which is due to start on the 4th day of 
March, because the President elect has said he will not 
stand for that kind of business, that he is against it. 

Now, in the closing days of imperialistic financial atmos- 
phere, in the closing days of it, we are presented with a bill 
at this time and told to hurry, hurry, hurry, because there 
are only 60 days left to concentrate the banking resources 
to such a degree that the action will be irrevocable. That is 
what we are confronted with here now in the form of this 
bill, to authorize and to legalize the concentration of the 
banks of this Nation in the hands of a few people. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is not clear in my mind that the 
effect of the amendment would be to change the present 
law. It seems to me it would do exactly what the present 
law now permits. The present law permits branch banking 
in cities. It does not permit the consolidation of country 
banks, or the extension of country banks, but it does per- 
mit branch banking in cities, and it is just exactly what the 
amendment the Senator offers would do. 

Mr. LONG. That is true; but I am changing the provision 
of the bill which undertakes to authorize nation-wide 
branch banking and restricting it to what the law is now. 
I do not undertake to change it. I only undertake to arrest 
the hand of imperialistic finance until Democracy can come 
into power. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The same effect would be reached by 
simply voting against section 19 of the bill. 

Mr. LONG. Striking it out. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then we would be back where we were 
without it. 

Mr. LONG. I am willing to have that done. I am trying 
to achieve that. Iam on my way there now. If my amend- 
ment is adopted, I think that is what we will have, a gen- 
uine, mutual, love-feasting consent to strike the whole thing 
out. That is what I am on my way to. That is just what 
I want to do, except it may be it will be a little bit better 
to put this amendment in this bill, because the rulings of 
the comptroller have been such that he has permitted branch 
banking in the United States without the law; and it might 
be better, although, as I have said, it will accomplish what I 
desire to do now, and what I think most of us desire, just to 
strike that section out of the bill; and I would be willing to 
have that done. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that when the branch banking measure called the 
McFadden bill bill was before this body in 1927, it was re- 
peatedly stated on the floor of the Senate that the only rea- 
son why the proponents of that measure proposed to let 
the branch banking bill authorize branch banking in the 
cities was because of the fact they wanted to permit the 
national banks to compete with the branch banking in the 
cities under the State laws. 

It was stated by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass! 
that his bill was restrictive. I said then that that was the 
entering wedge; that that was the first step; and that when 
we got branch banking in the cities of 25,000 or more, the 
next step would be to come back to Congress and ask for 
state-wide branch banking. Having now gotten it in cities 
of 25,000 or more, it is proposed to put it into counties and 
States and across State lines, and then we will have it asked 
for from the city of New York clear across the country from 
one end to the other. When that is done, the large banks 
will so completely control the credit of the Nation that no 
independent bank can live in this country under any cir- 
cumstances. 

To-day, if an independent banker wanted to start a bank 
in my State, no matter how much capital or resources he 
had, he could not get a charter because of the fact that the 
Comptroller of the Currency would say, “You have the 
chain banks there, and your banking situation is well taken 
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care of, and we will permit no more banks,” notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the chain banks we have are not taking 
care of the local situation there with reference to extending 
credit to the stockmen and little business men of the com- 
munity. I think section 19 is one of the worst provisions 
of law ever perpetrated upon the American people. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I agree with what the Senator 
has said. He stated it more succinctly than I could have 
stated it. 

Just what was proposed in 1927, as the Senator from 
Montana said at the time, was what they were on their 
way to doing. Inch by inch they were going to force this 
thing 100 per cent. None of that group is asleep. Some 
of us may be asleep, but none of them is asleep. There are 
now only 60 days left when it is proposed to undo some of 
that work, and it is undertaken to use that as a means to 
put this concentrated banking system in effect all over the 
country. In other words, the seal of the American people 
has one of doom only, if they succeed here now. 

Mr. President, I know that every man in the Senate has 
good motives and a good heart in this matter, but I would 
consider that I had aided in every suicide that is com- 
mitted, in every financial calamity, in every crime known 
by which people have been starved in the midst of plenty, 
if I should not here and now try to prevent the concentra- 
tion of this pernicious situation even to where they can, 
under the sanctity of the law, chain this system to Wall 
Street. 

I can not conceive of the courage of a man who can offer 
this kind of a monstrosity under the condition that exists 
to-day in this country. 

Here we have a market, but can not sell, can not market, 
can not buy. We have great international lawyers and 
representatives with international agreements, so we can 
not feed the people what we have here or let them wear 
what we have here. 

I do not need the British Parliament to tell me how to get 
this grub to these people, the food that is right here. Turn 
that food over to me, and I will see that it is eaten by 
120,000,000 people without having to ask England or any- 
body else. We are going to turn it over to a man on the 
4th day of March who is going to do that very thing with- 
out asking England or France, Germany, or anybody else, 
anything about it. I do not mean to single out England. I 
only speak of England in connection with the foreign agree- 
ments. d 

So, Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of my amend- 
ment to the Vandenberg amendment in order to prohibit 
any extension of branch banking beyond city limits. 

EXHIBIT A 
[From the American Banker, December 28, 1932] 
GREAT LAKES BANKER CITES ANOTHER ROOSEVELT STATEMENT FOR 


UNIT BaNKS—COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CHRONICLE ALSO 
QUOTED IN SUPPORT OF INDEPENDENT BANKING 


In his message to the New York State Legislature in January, 
1930, President-elect Roosevelt said: 

“We must by law maintain the principle that banks are a defi- 
nite benefit to the individual community. That is why a concen- 
tration of all banking resources and all banking control in one 
spot or in a few hands is contrary to a sound public policy. 

“We want strong and stable banks, and at the same time each 
community must be enabled to keep control of its own money 
within its own borders.” 

We are indebted to the Great Lakes Banker, official publication 
of the Illinois Bankers’ Association, for this additional evidence of 
Mr. Roosevelts innate conception of the economic aspect of 
democracy in the United States as opposed to the type of branch 
banking “reform” which the outgoing Republican administration 
is endeavoring to railroad through the lame-duck Congress with 
the aid of Senator CARTER GLASS, 

The Great Lakes Banker quotes another strong argument for 
independent banking from the editorial columns of the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, Wall Street's weekly bible of 
sound opinion, The Chronicle’s remarks were provoked by T. W. 
Lamont's recent pronunciation in favor of branch banking as the 
method of banking reform. Said the Chronicle: 

“Unit banking is peculiarly suited to the genius of the American 
people, to the democratic republican form of government which 
we have developed, to the nature of our business and industrial 
organization, to our social institutions, and to the individualism 
which is the foundation of our national progress. 
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“The fundamental principles of banking are very simple. If 
these principles are observed, as they should be observed, not 
because of superimposed laws or regulations but because of what 
they derive from the nature of banking, no bank, whatever its size, 
should ever fail, even under the most trying conditions of general 
business. It is not to elaborate on the conditions requi- 
site for safety in the conduct of a bank. They are too primary 
for discussion and are beside the point here. They were known in 
ancient Rome, earlier in Greece, and still earlier in Babylon. The 
size of a bank should have and need have no relation to the 
liquidity of its position. We are prone to place too great reliance 
on the power of numbers and associations, factors both good in 
themselves. One bank with many branches, we are told, is a 
stronger and more scientifically effective instrument for public 
service than a large number of unit banks. Yet great branch 
banks have failed in Canada, in Scotland, in England, and wher- 
ever the system has been developed. 


CONTRASTS SAFE SMALL BANKS 


“Despite the banking troubles of the last decade there are any 
number of small banks more solid and safe to-day than some of 
the largest institutions whose assets are enormous but the base of 
whose credits bears no proportional safe relation to the 
angle from the apex to the outermost corner of its square. There 
are banks of the unit type now existing in all our larger eastern 
cities, though some, sad to say, are seeking to depart from this 
type, which has withstood every crisis experienced by this country 
in more than a hundred years. 

“Safety lies neither in numbers nor in accumulation of assets. 
Safety is to be found only in sagacity and integrity of manage- 
ment. This has been proved for ages by the private or free 
bankers. 

QUESTIONS UNIFICATION 


“The Federal reserve system is a great bulwark of strength. But 
we can not be at all certain; we can even be reasonably doubtful 
that the Federal reserve system would function so effectively if 
every bank in the country could be compelled to become a member. 
There is always room for a large proportion of independence in 
every activity. Throughout all time society has derived its great- 
est benefits from forms of voluntary cooperation. It is the evi- 
dence of history that compulsory cooperation breeds disaster. 
Freedom is life, but regimentation is death, no matter what the 


field. 

“It is only reasonable that banks should be carefully super- 
vised in the public interest, but this supervision and control 
should not be permitted to crush all liberty of action. It should 
be confined to insuring constant liquidity of banking position. 
Because national banks were too greatly curtailed in many re- 
spects, retarding their development in the direction of modern 
business evolution, the trust companies have grown in power, and 
good reason could be given why 60 per cent of the banks are 
outside the Federal reserve system. 


NO MAGIC IN CENTRALIZATION 


“The concept of a great centralized control may sound magical, 
but centralized control has brought ruin to many couhtries in 
Europe in times of crisis. Centralized control exercised by a 
few banks operating through many branches has never proved 
more effective than unit banking in this country. True, more 
than 9,000 banks failed in the United States in the last decade. 
The Bank of England abandoned the gold standard on September 
21, 1931, and to-day the pound is now worth $3.21, though it 
should be worth $4.8665. And to-day the American dollar is 
worth 25.8 grains of gold. 

“Great Britain is a small island. The United States covers 
nearly 3,000,000 square miles. The rest of the world can furnish 
mo examples which have any value for us in organizing or re- 

our banking system. 

“Let it be admitted that there is much to be said in favor of 
branch banking; but when all is said that may be said, it would 
not be difficult to prove that the suppression of unit banking 
in these United States would spell disaster. Let us never despise 
the day of small beginnings nor the virtue inherent in small 


The Great Lakes Banker also contains an article by David L. 
Schillinglaw, vice president of Forgan, Gray & Co., of Chicago, 
on Economic Effects of Branch Banking in Recent Years. He 
points out the differences between unit banking and branch 
banking in the credit available to local communities. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED COTTON 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13607) to 
authorize the distribution of Government-owned cotton to 
the American National Red Cross and other organizations 
for relief of distress, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked by the House, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. McNary, Mr. Norris, and Mr. Smirx conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


BANKING ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 4412) 
to provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets 
of Federal reserve banks and of national-banking associa- 
tions, to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue 
diversion of funds into speculative operations, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. GLASS obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
enable me to make the point of no quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield for that purpose? 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cutting Kendrick Schuyler 
Austin Dale King Sheppard 
Bankhead Davis La Follette Shipstead 
Barbour Dickinson Logan Smoot 
Barkley Dill Long Steiwer 
Fess McGill Stephens 
Black Fletcher McKellar Swanson 
Blaine Prazier McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Borah George Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Glass Moses Townsend 
Bulkley Glenn Neely Trammell 
Bulow Goldsborough Norbeck Tydings 
Byrnes Norris Vandenberg 
Capper Grammer Oddie Wagner 
Caraway Hale Patterson Walsh, Mont. 
Carey Harrison Pittman atson 
Cohen Hayden Wheeler 
Co: Hebert Reynolds White 
Coolidge Howell Robinson, Ark 
Copeland Hull Robinson, Ind. 
Couzens Johnson Schall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-one Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. GLASS addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for some time, he said: 

Mr. President, I have just been apprised of a fact very, 
very distressing to the Nation generally, and to me par- 
ticularly, that former President Coolidge has just dropped 
dead. ‘Therefore I think the Senate should immediately 
adjourn. 

[Mr. Grass’s speech is published entire in the Recorp of 
January 9, 1933.] 

DEATH OF FORMER PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, we have just heard the 
announcement of the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
of the death of former President Calvin Coolidge. A very 
great man, a very great American, a very great President 
has passed from among us. This is no time to enter upon 
a eulogy of former President Coolidge, but I am sure that, 
regardless of political division or sentiment or predilection, 
every heart has been touched by the news of his death. 

It occurs to me that under the circumstances there is 
nothing the Senate could do at this time, as a mark of 
respect to former President Coolidge, except to adjourn. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the an- 
nouncement of the passing away of former President Cool- 
idge comes as a distinct shock to the Senate and will be 
received with profound sorrow by the country. He was 
among the distinguished men of his time. He served the 
country during a long period with notable ability. I con- 
cur in the suggestion of the Senator from Indiana that the 
Senate should immediately adjourn. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and the Senate 
(at 1 o'clock and 58 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to- 
morrow, Friday, January 6, 1933, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 5, 1933 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou who art supreme in character and in 
power, make us a little bigger and a little better because of 
these waiting hours. We pray that every to-day and every 
to-morrow may bring us into closer, sympathetic relation- 
ship with the needs and conditions of our fellow men. The 
hour is calling us! Oh, lead us so that the labors of this day 
may be an efficient ministry. Take every upright heart and 
endeavor and inspire them with a divine urge for the truth. 
Past the fogs; through the dust; past the shadow. Oh, open 
the way to the truth, the immortal truth. Do Thou pass by 
our errors and our misconceptions, and in all our ways may 
we acknowledge Thee, in whose unseen infolding life rests 
the universe. In our Savior’s name. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of the House of the 
following title: 

H. Con. Res. 44. Concurrent resolution providing for the 
consideration of the electoral votes in joint session. 

The message also announced that the Senate had ordered 
that the House of Representatives be requested to return 
to the Senate the bill (S. 4810) to authorize the Secretary 
of War or the Secretary of the Navy to withhold the pay of 
officers, warrant officers, and nurses of the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps to cover indebtedness to the United States 
under certain conditions. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 13607) entitled “An act 
to authorize the distribution of Government-owned cotton 
to the American National Red Cross and other organizations 
for relief of distress ” disagreed to by the House; agrees to 
the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. McNary, Mr. 
Norris, and Mr. Smitx to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the Vice President, in 
accordance with the provisions of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 44, agreed to by the Senate January 4, 1933, had 
appointed Mr. GLENN and Mr. Kd as the tellers on the 
part of the Senate in the counting of the electoral vote for 
President and Vice President at the joint session of Congress 
on Wednesday, February 8, 1933. 


MERGER OF STREET RAILWAYS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s desk the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 154) to authorize the merger of street-railway corpo- 
rations operating in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments thereto, and agree to the 
Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
lady from New Jersey? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, are the 
Senate amendments what are commonly known as the 
Blaine amendments? 

Mrs. NORTON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments as follows: 

Page 2, line 6, after Columbia,“ insert as follows.” 

Page 2, line 23, strike out “corporation,” and insert “ corpora- 
tions.” 

Page 5, line 5, after “ power,” insert “subject to the approval 


of the Public Utilities Commission.” 
Page 5, lines 6 and 7, strike out “or through subsidiaries.” 
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Page 5, line 9, after “and,” insert “either directly or through 
subsidiaries.” 

Page 5, lines 9 and 10, strike out “of whatsoever description.” 

Page 5, line 25, after “ jurisdiction,” insert “now or hereafter.” 

Page 6, line 3, strike out all after “ Columbia ” down to and 
including passengers,“ in line 7, and inse Provided, That 
before they are recorded, the articles of incorporation and/or any 
amendments thereto shall be approved by the Public Utilities 
Commission.” 

Page 8, line 14, after merger,” 
extensions and/or reasonable abandonments of 
facilities.” 

Page 9, line 25, after “ be,” insert “not exceeding.” 

Page 11, line 25, strike out now and insert not.“ 

Page 15, line 10, after Company),“ insert “at the fair value 
thereof and.” 

Page 15, line 12, strike out “approve” and insert “ approved. y 

Page 16, strike out lines 9 to 25, and all of page 17, and insert: 

“Tenth. The Washington Co. shall cause the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. to enter into a contract with the new company, subject 
to the approval of the Public Utilities Commission, said power con- 
tract to become effective as of the date of consummation of this 
merger and run for the life of whichever of the last-mentioned 
companies expires first, and to provide that the Potomac Electric 
Power Co., or its successors, and/or assigns will at all times, on 
request, furnish an adequate supply of electric power for the 
maintenance and operation of the transit pro es of the new 
company, and at such reasonable rates as the Public Utilities Com- 
mission may from time to time fix. The Washington Co. shall 
assign to the Potomac Electric Power Co. all of its existing con- 
tracts for the sale of power to other railway companies,” 

Page 18, strike out lines 17 to 24, inclusive, and lines 1 and 2, 
on page 19, and insert: 

“Thirteenth. The new company shall grant with each street- 
railway fare a free immediate transfer to any co portion of 
its street-railway lines within the District of Columbia, subject to 
reasonable rules and regulations to prevent abuse thereof. In 
addition, transfers between street cars and busses and between 
bus lines shall be granted under such reasonable terms and con- 
ditions as the Public Utilities Commission may prescribe: Pro- 
vided, That this shall not be interpreted so as to prevent the 
Public Utilities Commission from establishing special fares lower 
than the basic rate without transfer privileges.” 

Page 20, line 6, after “line,” insert that is, bus or railway line 
for the transportation of passengers of the character which runs 
over a given route on a fixed schedule.” 

Page 20, line 11, after “ any,” insert “ reasonable.” 

20, line 18, after “therewith,” insert “subject to the 
approval of the Public Utilities Commission.” 

Page 21, line 1, strike out “section 8” and insert “ paragraph 8.” 

Page 21, line 24, strike out “agreement: Now, therefore, be it” 
and insert “ agreement.” 

Page 21, after line 24, insert: 

“Nineteenth. The Public Utilities Commission shall fix the rate 
of fare at 3 cents for school children not over 18 years of age, 
going to and from public, parochial, or like schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and shall establish rules and regulations gov- 
erning the use thereof: Provided, That upon the acceptance of 
this agreement by the parties and the completion of the unifica- 
tion the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to provide for 
the transportation of school children in the District of Columbia 
at a reduced fare,’ approved February 27, 1931, shall become 
inoperative.” 

Page 21, after line 24, insert Now, therefore, be it.” 

Page 22, line 12, strike out “and directed.” 

Page 22, line 14, after “resolution,” insert “Nothing in this 
paragraph shall be construed to limit the present powers of the 
Public Utilities Commission.” 

Page 22, line 16, after Capital,” insert Traction.“ 

Page 22, line 17, after “Washington,” insert “Railway & 
Electric.” 

Page 23, line 22, after “line,” insert “that is, bus or railway 
line for the transportation of passengers of the character which 
runs over a given route on a fixed schedule.” 

Page 26, line 6, strike out “new” and insert “ Capital Transit.” 

Page 26, line 16, strike out “new” and insert Capital Transit.” 

Page 26, line 18, after “ Capital,” insert “ Traction.” 

Page 26, line 18, after “Washington,” insert “Railway & 
Electric.” 

Page 26, line 19, strike out “new” and insert “Capital Transit.” 

Page 26, lines 21 and 22, strike out of, or abandonment of,” 
and insert “or reasonable abandonment of. 

Page 27, strike out lines 7 and 8 and ee 

“Sec. 13. That Congress reserves the right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this resolution, or any charter or certificate of incorpora- 
tion made thereunder, and any and all rights of franchise created 
by this resolution shall terminate one year following its repeal.” 


The Senate amendments were agreed to. 
INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE ON COMMERCE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 
munication from the Secretary of State, which was read, and 
together with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 


insert “, and to order reasonable 
tracks and/or 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 4, 1933. 
The Hon. Jon N. GARNER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sm: There is transmitted herewith for your information and 
consideration a copy of a dispatch from the American Embassy 
at Rome and its inclosure, a letter from the secretary general of 
the International Parliamentary Conference on Commerce, ex- 
tending to the Congress of the United States an invitation to 
be represented at the Eighteenth Plenary Assembly of the above- 
mentioned organization which is to take place in the capitol at 
Rome beginning April 19, 1933. 

The department will be pleased to receive an indication of 
the views of the House of Representatives with to this 
invitation in order that an appropriate reply may be made to 
the secretary general of the conference. 

For your information, it may be stated with regard to the 
seventeenth assembly of this conference, which was held at 
Prague in 1931, that the Senate and’ House of Representatives 
having adjourned without having taken action to appoint rep- 
resentatives, this department was requested by officers of the 
two Houses to delegate observers on behalf of the Government 
of the United States from the Foreign Service. As a result the 
American consul general and the commercial attaché at Prague 
were so delegated. 

This matter is also being referred to the Vice President. 


Very truly yours, 
Henry E. STIMSON. 
(Inclosure: Copy of dispatch from Rome, dated December 13, 
1932, with copy of letter from secretary general.) 
FARM RELIEF 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 339 
for present consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 13991, a bill to aid agriculture and relieve existing 
national economic emergency. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed eight 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee on Agriculture, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment the com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on the rule be extended one-half hour, making 
the total time for debate 1 hour and 30 minutes, one-half 
of the time to be controlled by myself and one-half by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL], and at the conclu- 
sion of the general debate, the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman permit me to propound an inquiry on the 
meaning of the rule? Under the rule the entire time is to 
be controlled by those in favor of the bill. I would like to 
know what provision is to be made for those who may 
oppose the bill? 

Mr. POU. Inquiry was made of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and the ranking minority member, 
and they both agreed that they would endeavor to divide the 
time equally between those opposing and those favoring the 
measure. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does that mean that one-half the 
time will be allotted to some one who is opposed to the bill 
for distribution by him? 

Mr. POU. I would think so. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Or will those opposed to the bill 
have to go to those who are in favor of it and get time by 
their grace, as may happen to suit their ideas on the 
subject? 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. I made the suggestion to the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. HavcEen] on yesterday, who will have con- 
trol of the time on this side, that he at once yield one-half 
of his four hours, or two hours, to some one on this side, 
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a member of the committee, who is opposed to the bill. 
That was agreeable to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. That is fair, and I wonder if such 
an arrangement can not be made relative to the time on 
this side? 

: Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, that arrangement is agreeable 
o me. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Then I understand that two hours 
will be yielded from the time on this side to some member 
of the committee opposed to the bill? 

Mr. JONES. So much as is desired, up to two hours. We 
will yield them one hour, and then if they want another 
hour they may have it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Well, I think we ought to have 
something definite. 

Mr. JONES. I will agree to yield one-half of the time on 
a side to some member of the committee opposed to the 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield to myself eight minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule brings before the House for con- 
sideration the so-called agricultural allotment bill. I think 
the rule is absolutely fair. It does not shut off amend- 
ments, and eight hours of general debate is allowed. So 
it would seem that as far as the rule itself is concerned, it 
should be above criticism. 

Now, just a word as to the necessity for this legislation. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the Nation there is 
a feeling that the agriculture of America is not only lan- 
guishing but is almost dead; and unless something can be 
done to inject new life into the agriculture of the Nation, 
the day is far distant when prosperity will even begin to 
return. 

This is a drastic measure, but, in my humble opinion, it 
will do the job as far as the cotton farmer, the wheat 
farmer, and the tobacco farmer are concerned. It begins 
at the bottom in its effort to inject new life into the farm- 
ing industry of America. Under ordinary circumstances I 
could not support such legislation, but with cotton selling at 
5 cents a pound, with wheat selling at 33 cents a bushel, 
when the farmer is threatened with bankruptcy, I am ready 
to ignore precedent and I am ready to try to do something 
to avert the disaster which is hanging like a black cloud 
over all the farmers of the Nation. 

Of course there is no politics in this measure. The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has devoted days and nights in its 
consideration and preparation. All the great farm organi- 
zations have indorsed the principle of the bill reported. 
When he knows the patient is near death, the surgeon often 
performs an operation which ordinarily he would not advise 
in an effort to save life. When we know when the great 
commodities mentioned in the bill are being produced at a 
great loss, when the American farmer can not even pay his 
taxes, when thousands of farms are being sold day after 
day to pay taxes and to satisfy mortgages, I am unwilling 
for it to be said that I sat here and did not try to do 
something. 

I am willing to give this legislation a chance. It is an 
emergency measure. God knows I hope it will succeed; 
but if it does not stimulate commodity prices, we will at 
least have credit for trying to do something to ward off the 
bankruptcy that now confronts the agricultural masses of 
the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

As far as I know, there is not, nor will there be, any con- 
certed effort upon the Republican side of the House to 
oppose this rule. Some of us, however, are opposed to the 
bill which the rule makes in order. I agree with practically 
everything my distinguished friend from North Carolina 
has said, and I most certainly agree with the purpose that 
is sought to be accomplished by this bill—namely, the aiding 
of agriculture and the relieving of the existing national 
emergency. 
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My dear friend from North Carolina says that agricul- 
ture is languishing, and so it is; but I can think of nothing 
that this Congress could do that would more completely 
destroy it than to enact this very measure that has been so 
hastily prepared and so lightly considered by our Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. There is no politics in anything that 
affects American agriculture, and there ought not be, of 
course. It makes no difference to me whether this is the 
President elect’s program or not. I wish him well in every 
effort he may make to relieve American agriculture; and as 
a private citizen after the 4th day of March, I shall do 
everything within my power to make his administration 
successful in every particular. But I do not want to do 
something to the American farmer; I prefer to do some- 
thing for him. This bill with which we are dealing will 
affect injuriously every branch of American agriculture, and 
particularly those groups which are named in the bill. 

We are all in sympathy with the purpose, yes; but I am 
not willing, as one Member of Congress interested in Amer- 
ican agriculture, to subscribe to this newly created bootstrap 
with which the American farmer is expected to lift himself 
out of the mire in which we know him to be. 

I shall not attempt at this time to discuss in detail the 
provisions of this bill. We had some hearings, but let me 
remind you that no representative of any farm organization 
in this country appeared before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and asked us to enact this measure into law. The 
Secretary of Agriculture was not even asked to submit a 
report to the committee. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
no representative of American agriculture appeared before 
the Committee on Agriculture and asked for the enactment 
of this measure? 

Mr. PURNELL. That was my statement. There were 
farm leaders in the committee room during the hearings, 
but for some reason they did not take the witness ‘stand. 

Mr. SNELL. Did not the president of the Farmers 
pies and various other recognized farm leaders appear 

ere? 

5 BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield right on that 
point? 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman from North Dakota will 
have ample opportunity later on to ask questions. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But the gentlemen from Indiana does 
not want to leave a false impresssion, 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Surely it must be accepted that repre- 
sentatives of the farm organizations jointly with others who 
had been selected to handle this bill did appear before the 
committee; for instance, Mr. Lee and Professor Wilson and 
men of that type. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Lee was there as an attorney, and 
spoke as an attorney, not as a farm leader. Professor Wilson 
was there; but if the gentleman from North Dakota was 
present at the session when he appeared, he knows that I 
commented upon the fact that he made only a brief state- 
ment. We had hardly sat down in our seats preparatory to 
listening to an explanation of this program, which was 
originated by Professor Wilson, when he abruptly finished. 
He gave us no information. He seemed only half-heartedly 
for the bill. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman recognizes that all these 
farm groups met in conference and signed an agreement 
which was presented at the hearings and that they repre- 
sented every farm organization of any consequence or 
character. 

Mr, PURNELL. Yes; what the gentleman says is true to 
that extent, but that does not meet my criticism. The gen- 
tleman is well aware that they did not take the witness 
stand and submit themselves to cross-examination. That is 
what we wanted. A man may come before the committee 
through a written statement, yes; but I do not consider that 
he is a bona fide witness until he takes the witness stand 
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and submits himself to cross-examination by the members 
of the committee. 

Mr. JONES. I am sure the gentleman does not want to 
be unfair. There were a great number of them; and had 
they all gone on and submitted themselves to questioning, 
which they all tendered the chairman their willingness to 
do, it would have delayed us until we could not have drawn 
the legislation; and some folks wanted that to happen. 
They were their representatives, all of them. 

Mr. PURNELL. For one, I wanted to ask a number of the 
leaders several questions, and so did other members of the 
committee. 

I do not consider that we had any assistance from the 
representatives of the farm organizations. They seemed to 
avoid cross-examination. 

Now, I repeat that the Secretary of Agriculture, who will 
be Secretary of Agriculture until the 4th day of March, and 
who certainly is interested in the success of our great basic 
industry, was not given an opportunity to express himself 
one way or another upon this measure. To say the least, 
this was not the usual procedure and, I may add, was a 
distinct lack of courtesy. 

The theory of this bill is that its cost shall be passed on 
to the consumer. In other words, this is a magnified, glori- 
fied sales tax which is to be placed upon the necessities of 
life. I can not understand how any of my Democratic 
friends over here can support a measure which carries a 
sales tax upon the necessities of life. You gentlemen on the 
Democratic side would not even consider a manufacturers’ 
sales tax, although it specifically exempted the necessities of 
life, and yet you are going to vote for a measure which 
imposes a sales tax upon the necessities of life alone. 

Mr. BEAM. Did any member of the farm group, or any 
witness appearing before the committee, state that it was 
not a sales tax on food? 

Mr. PURNELL. Oh, no; no one said that, of course, be- 
cause it is. So far as I know, this is the first time that 
the farm leaders of this country have not come in and asked 
to be heard at length. 8 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield. 

Mr. McGUGIN. I have not had time to read all the 
hearings, but at this point, in connection with what the 
gentleman has said, I want to ask this question: Did any 
of the leaders of the three great farm organizations appear- 
ing before the committee go down in evidence in support of 
this measure, so that if it be passed the farm leaders must 
take the same responsibility as Congress? 

Mr. PURNELL. The chairman of the committee has 
already stated the fact, which is that they did jointly pre- 
sent a statement that was put into the record; but the thing 
I am now complaining about, and the thing I complained 
about during the hearings, is that those gentlemen, although 
they sat in the room, were not put on the witness stand so 
that we might have had an opportunity to ask them ques- 
tions that are very pertinent to this issue. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Is it not true that the farm 
leaders were there claiming they were ill, at least two of 
them, so ill they could not appear and be examined them- 
selves, yet they were there prompting the witnesses who 
were appearing? 

Mr. PURNELL. That is a correct statement. Now, there 
are so many ramifications to this bill that I shall not under- 
take to even touch the high spots in the debate on this 
rule; but I want to predict, Mr. Speaker, that if this meas- 
ure is enacted into law, it will set up a new bureaucracy in 
the country. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself five addi- 
tional minutes. 

It will establish another army of employees such as we 
have not seen before in connection with any governmental 
activity from Washington down to the townships. They 
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talk about having postmasters and county agents check up 
on these farmers and police them. It will take a small army 
in each State of the United States. I do not see how it can 
be administered with less than three employees to a county. 

A fund is created into which is paid the fee that the 
processors must pay who process the various commodities. 
The farmers are to be given certificates which will be re- 
deemable from this fund and which will be explained later 
on in the debate. I want to remind you now, however, that 
if there are outstanding certificates in the hands of the pro- 
ducers of this country and not sufficient funds with which 
to redeem them, the Federal Treasury must pay the balance 
due upon them. 

I am sorry the committee has proceeded with the haste 
with which it has. Anything that has to do with American 
agriculture is of such tremendous importance to the people 
of the country that we ought to have given much more time 
to the consideration of this measure than was given. For 
some unknown reason there was a driving force and power 
behind this bill; some invisible hand which insisted that it 
be rushed through at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. I understand this bill generally, but have not 
read it carefully. It undertakes to control the production 
of the crops named. Is there any provision to take care of 
the large amounts of the same crops that are now in storage 
throughout the country? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes; there is. I have no time to go into 
a discussion of every phase of the bill. This only applies to 
five commodities; and the fifth one, rice, was put in at the 
eleventh hour after the bill had been reported out by the 
committee. 

Now, if this is a good thing for American agriculture, for 
Heaven’s sake let us apply it to agriculture generally and not 
pick out a few commodities. Agriculture is too important 
to be crucified by hastily prepared measures such as this, 
and I see no other answer to this problem except crucifix- 
ion if this measure is enacted into law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do the hearings disclose what the total 
burden upon the Treasury of the United States will be in 
case these processors are relieved of the payment proposed 
in the bill? 

Mr. PURNELL. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has any estimate been made of the 
amount the Treasury will be charged with in paying these 
taxes? 

Mr. PURNELL. No; nobody knows. Nobody knows how 
much machinery will be set up. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not speaking of the machinery, 
I am talking about the possible tax burden. 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes, I understand, the gentleman is talk- 
ing about its possible effect upon the Treasury. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. PURNELL. If any of the charges provided for in the 
bill are not met from the expected sources, the Federal 
Treasury will have to pay them out of taxes collected from 
the people generally. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I agree; and how much will that 
be? 

Mr. PURNELL. I do not know, and no one else knows. 

Let me suggest one thing more, and then I shall conclude. 
The processors came before our committee and I think 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of practically every mem- 
ber of the committee that they can not pass this tax on to 
the consumer. It is the theory of the bill that it shall be 
passed on to the consumer and that he shall pay the fiddler. 
The processors can not pass it on to the consumer, and they 
certainly can not absorb it—I think they made this per- 
fectly clear, and I think there is no question about it—there- 
fore the tax will be passed back to the producer and reflected 
in lower prices to him. In other words, if this program goes 
through, we will do injury to the very-individual we are try- 
ing to help, for in the end he will have to pay the cost of it. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is there any method provided in the bill 
for the enforcement of reduced crops? 

Mr. PURNELL. Producers must reduce their crops in 
order to come under this plan. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Suppose a man does not agree to come 
under the plan? 

Mr. PURNELL. Then he is out in the cold and does not 
get anything out of it at all. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will he not be able in that case to very 
largely regulate the price of the crop? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes; and this legislation will result in a 
bootlegging of agricultural products that may equal if not 
exceed the bootlegging of liquor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman says they must reduce 
crops. Is there anything to prevent them from more in- 
tensively farming the area of land that they are to use? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes; there is a provision that takes care 
of that, or at least there is an attempt made to do it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not discover that in my reading of 
the bill. {Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in view of some implica- 
tions that might be drawn from one statement made by the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL] and 
with the assurance of the chairman of this committee that 
what I am about to state correctly represents the facts, I 
think it important that the record of this debate disclose that 
there is no real justification for the assertion made by the 
gentleman from Indiana to the effect that there has been no 
evidence that any responsible farm leaders of farm organiza- 
tions in this country are sponsoring this bill. The truth is, 
and the facts are—and I ask unanimous consent at this point 
in my statement to incorporate a brief extract from the re- 
port of the hearings—that Mr. Lee appeared before the 
committee and in substance stated that he was representing 
most of the great agricultural or farm organizations of the 
country which are listed in this statement, and that after 
full and free conference among themselves he has been 
delegated and authorized to present, substantially, a recom- 
mendation for the bill that is now before the House for its 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Wooprum). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
to ask my friend a question. Mr. Lee, the gentleman under- 
stands, is an attorney representing these organizations. It 
is perfectly proper for him to do so, but he is not a producer, 
and the thing I attempted to point out in my statement was 
that it was at ieast passing strange that the procedure in 
this instance was so unlike the procedure we have had in this 
committee for years and years. These men usually come in 
and ask to take the witness stand. In this case, although 
we wanted to cross-examine them, they did not take the wit- 
ness stand and tell us they were actually for the bill. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
merely to ask a question, though I shall not object. I want 
to ask the gentleman from Alabama if it is not the fact that 
this same principle was investigated by the Committee on 
Agriculture in the last session of Congress and they ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to draft just such a bill and that in 
this present session of Congress hearings have been held, 
consisting of 404 printed pages, by this committee beginning 
with December 14 last. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think that is substantially correct. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I make a statement in this connection? At the time 
Mr. Lee appeared, the representative of each of these farm 
organizations was present, and the various representatives 
told me, as chairman of the committee, that they were will- 
ing to go on at any time. They were there ready and willing 
and perfectly able to take care of themselves in the hearings 
if there was time for them to be heard. We had held hear- 
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ings at the previous session on the same principle. and we 
had begun working on this bill before the present bearings 
started. There were several days and nights of hearings and 
the proponents and opponents were given full opportunity 
to be heard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, although I have secured 
permission to incorporate this whole statement in the 
Recorp, I think it pertinent, in connection with clearing up 
any possible misapprehension with reference to this phase 
of the matter, that I read this brief statement which was 
made by Mr. Lee, speaking for farm-organization leaders: 


As a result of their sessions in Washington, just completed, they 
have reached a unanimous agreement as to certain fundamental 
principles that they desire to recommend to this committee for 
its consideration in formulating any legislative plan with regard 
to agricultural commodity prices, the present agricultural depres- 
sion, and the present economic emergency. 


The statement I have referred to is as follows: 
STATEMENT OF FREDERIC P. LEE, ATTORNEY AT LAW, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. LER. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
conference of farm-organization leaders, on whose behalf I appear, 
has, as you know, been considering the matter of agricultural leg- 
islation, and has had many meetings in the last several weeks. 
As a result of their sessions in Washington just completed, they 
have reached a unanimous agreement as to certain fundamental 
principles that they desire to recommend to this committee for 
its consideration in formulating any legislative plan with regard 
to agricultural commodity prices, the present agricultural depres- 
sion, and the present economic emergency. Of course, the rec- 
ommendations that will be presented here are not all that the 
farm groups believe necessary in the way of legislation for agri- 
culture. There are other phases of agricultural relief that I will 
not present to you, as, for instance, the matter of agricultural 
financing. This matter and others will later be brought to the 
attention of Congress and recommendations offered. The pro- 
posals I present are but part of a larger program directed to the 
present economic emergency. 

The CHAIRMAN, Mr. Lee, we would like to have you make your 
statement without interruption, but before you start, we would 
like to have a list of the names of the groups that participated in 
this conference, if it is available. 

Mr. Ler, I will have that list shortly, Mr, Chairman, and will 
read it into the record as soon as it arrives. 

The CHAmMAN. All right, you may proceed. r 

(The list later read into the record is here inserted for conven- 
fence, as requested by the chairman: ) 

American Farm Bureau Federation: Edward A. ONeal, presi- 
dent; Charles E. Hearst, vice president; Earl C. Smith, director 
and chairman of legislative committee; George M. Putnam, direc- 
tor and member of legislative committee; M. S. Winder, secretary- 
treasurer; Chester H. Gray, legislative representative. 

National Grange Patrons of Husbandry: L. J. Taber, national 
master; F. J. Freestone, executive committee; Fred Brenckman, 
legislative representative. 

Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union of America: John 
Simpson, president; W. P. Lambertson, director. 

Farmers Equity Union: Leroy Melton, president. 

American Cotton Cooperative Association: U. B. Blalock, presi- 
dent; C. O. Moser, vice president; N. C. Williamson, director; D. G. 
Henry, director. 

Farmers National Grain Corporation: C. E. Huff, president; 
W. M. Thatcher, Washington representative. 

National Livestock Marketing Association: Charles Ewing, presi- 
dent; Dr. O. O. Woolf, director; E. A. Beamer, director. 

National Cooperative Milk Producers Federation: John D. Miller, 
director; George Slocum, director; Fred Sexhaur, director; Charles 
W. Holman, secretary. 

National Wool Marketing Association: Dr. O. O. Woolf, director, 

National Fruit and Vegetable Marketing Association: A. B. 
Leeper, president; C. V. Cochran, director. 

Dairy and Poultry Cooperatives (Inc.): Leroy Melton, director. 

Northern Wisconsin Tobacco Pool: Emerson Ela, general 
manager. 

Farm Press: C. V. Gregory, Prairie Farmer; E. R. Eastman, 
American Agriculturist; Dan Wallace, The Farmer; Dr. B. F. Kil- 
gore, Progressive Farmer. 


National Association of Farm Organizations: Ralph Snyder. 


Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Not at the present time. My time is 
limited. I shall try to yield later. 

Therefore it seems to me that the objection made by the 
„ gentleman from Indiana is somewhat cap- 

ous, 

It is not an unusual thing for great groups of interests 
appearing before a committee, by agreement with the chair- 
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man, and in order to conserve time, where time is, as I re- 
gard it in this case, somewhat the essence of the matter, to 
delegate the right to speak for them to some spokesman. 
This is not an unusual procedure and this is exactly what 
I understand was done in this case. 

Now, gentlemen, let us consider for a moment whether or 
not the statement of the gentleman from Indiana that the 
bill was prepared with too much haste is justified. The 
gentleman from Indiana injected into this debate, by in- 
nuendo at least, that there might be some sinister motive 
operating upon the Committee on Agriculture to hasten the 
consideration of this bill and that somebody might have a 
special interest to serve. The fact is that the Committee 
on Agriculture has been having hearings on this bill since 
the 12th or the 13th of December. I think that committee 
is justified in undertaking to exercise some haste to find a 
possible solution for the present tragic distressed situation 
of agriculture in America. [Applause.] 

I think the complaint of the farmers of the country 
can properly be lodged at the doors of Congress, against 
both great political parties that have been in control dur- 
ing all the years from 1921 up to this good day, during 
which time the condition of agriculture has been going on 
from bad to worse all the time, that we have been too slow. 
I think they have a right to complain that instead of ex- 
ercising too much haste we have not found some remedy for 
their distress. Their indictment ought to be that we have 
been criminally negligent in this long delay. 

Do you read the morning papers? Did you see what 
happened in the great Grain Belt of the Northwest, where 
the farmers are engaged in some revolution against the 
enforcement of debts in an orderly way? It is not because 
these farmers are actually rebellious men; they are not 
that type of men; they have been the very mudsill of our 
economic social structure. [Applause.] They are the most 
conservative class of people in all America. But there is a 
limit to the patience of the loyal American citizen. 

Now, I candidly admit that my conception of the bill is 
legislating for a particular group of people in this country. 
Iam going to support it. Some may say that it is a subsidy. 
My answer is that these farmers now complaining have had 
their substance and their profits drained out of them by 
other forms of subsidy. I am going to vote for it because I 
believe that agriculture in its last analysis as a matter of 
fact is the real basic industry of America. [Applause.] 

We are all interested in relieving the industrial working 
people in the great cities. Their necessities appeal to us as 
earnestly as those of the farmers, but when you come to 
analyze it you find that agriculture is the real basic industry 
of America. The Creator gave us the air and the soil and 
the climate, and that is about all the resources with which 
we were by nature endowed. 

Not from the factories, not from the industries, but the 
vast, stark, naked necessities of life, to sustain the very phys- 
ical life of our people, must come from the farm; and, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask permission to incorporate a brief summary 
of the present economic plight of agriculture in this country 
as a whole. You know what has happened with reference to 
farm foreclosures, you all know how they can not pay their 
local taxes, you all know how they are having to produce by 
their own toil their products and sell them on the open 
market to-day at much below the cost of production. Gen- 
tlemen, this thing can not go on indefinitely, and I believe 
it is the solemn duty of Congress to take some chances, to 
experiment a little bit, if you please, to pioneer a little bit, 
with some courageous legislation, even if it may be a mistake 
in some detail, in order to find relief for this great agricul- 
tural group. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Alabama has expired. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman to extend his remarks by inserting the 
article referred to? 

There was no objection, 

The article referred to is as follows: 


So heroic have been American farmers in combating the de- 
pression with economy and their own labor that a return of farm 
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prices to what is regarded a likely “natural” level for all prices 
will alone put them in a better position than in 1929, according 
to the Alexander Hamilton Institute's weekly bulletin. 

At present, however, the farmers’ plight seems to be every bit 
as bad as painted, and the comparison of 1932 totals with those 
of 1929 is appalling. 

Gross income has dropped from $11,950,000,000 to $5,240,000,000, 
or 56 per cent. As the average price of farm products has de- 
clined nearly 61 per cent it is evident that farmers are produc- 
ing more, in spite of the fact that the number of farms and farm- 
ers is probably somewhat lower. They have done so with about 
20 per cent fewer farm hands. 

Expenses, meanwhile, have dropped only from $6,621,000,000 to 
$3,920,000,000, or 41 per cent, leaving only $1,320,000,000 for the 
farmers’ labor and investment return instead of $5,329,000,000, or 
$211 per farmer instead of $847. Thus farmers actually got less 
individually in 1932 than the $339 they paid out to individual 
farm hands, exclusive of board. 

A recovery of the farm price level from less than 40 (1929 equals 
100) to 60 would automatically increase farm income from $5,240,- 
000,000 to $7,860,000,000, and would tend to provide a net income 
of $3,940,000,000, or $630 per farmer. With the dollar up 50 per 
cent in purchasing power, this alone would make farmers better 
off than in 1929. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Snow]. 

Mr. SNOW. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD], for whom I have the greatest respect, in 
answer to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL] just 
referred to the farm leaders and the part they had taken in 
the preparation of this bill and in the hearings on it before 
the Committee on Agriculture. There is no question that as 
far as the printed committee record is concerned these farm 
leaders are recorded in favor of the bill. But let me call 
attention to a few facts in connection with their action. 
Not one of them testified before our committee; and, to 
my own knowledge, it is the first time in four years that 
these leaders have not testified before our committee on 
bills they were supposed to be sponsoring. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SNOW. Yes. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Does the gentleman think that is 
good strategy on the part of the farm organizations? 

Mr. SNOW. Yes; if they are trying to duck it. 
[Laughter.] The fact remains that various farm leaders 
attended these hearings for three or four days but did not 
open their mouths. They were represented by Mr. Lee, the 
lawyer, who did not claim that he was in touch with farm- 
ers or farming. Mr. Lee explained the bill in a very clear 
way. About the fourth day of the hearings one of these 
leaders requested that he be granted permission to file a 
brief. I objected to the granting of this request upon the 
ground that it would give members of the committee no 
chance to examine or question him in regard to any state- 
ments he might make in his brief. I wished him to testify 
as I wanted to ask him, for instance, how many real farmers 
he represented, and after finding that out I then wanted 
to ask him how many of those farmers actually knew of 
and approved this bill. 

The three big farm organizations came out against the 
sales tax of 2½ per cent we were considering last year, even 
with food and clothing exempted. With that in mind I 
wanted to ask him how he reconciled that opposition with 
his present advocacy of the magnified sales-tax provisions 
contained in this bill. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Maine has expired. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield nine minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, it is not my 
purpose to oppose this rule. I believe this subject should be 
before the House, because it is one of our great national 
problems. I realize in the rehabilitation of the farmer we 
are helping every part of our national life, but my sym- 
pathy can not lead me to support this monstrosity in the 
form of an allotment bill. It is frankly termed an experi- 
ment. It is all of that. It is an experiment that will cost 


the consumers of this country $1,000,000,000. In these times 
of unemployment, of pinched incomes, it is a serious pro- 
posal to come here and say to the consuming public of 
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America they must have an additional burden of $1,000,000,- 
000 a year placed upon their shoulders. - This sales tax is 
not on the luxuries or articles of occasional use. This tax 
falls upon the necessities of life, the poor man’s bread, the 
clothing which protects him from the wintry blasts and the 
foods from which he obtains sustenance. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Is it not true that the burden will fall 
mostly on the poor men and women of the country? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mrs. ROGERS. For instance, in cotton cloth, it would 
mean an additional 15 to 20 cents in the purchase of a 
cotton jacket or of a pair of overalls. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Of course, the greatest 
burden must fall on the poor men and women, because they 
cotton more than those who are in a more fortunate 
class. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. I can not yield; I have 
only a few minutes. My beloved chairman has said that 
this is a drastic bill. It is all of that, because it means that 
every poor family in this country, when they go to buy a 
barrel of flour, must pay $3.25 more for it; it means when 
every person goes into a bakeshop to buy a loaf of bread it 
will cost 14 cents more to buy it. It means when anyone 
buys cotton goods he must pay 35 per cent more for his 
goods than he would otherwise pay, if this tax goes into 
effect. Oh, yes; it is a drastic bill. 

New England is a great user of cotton. We consume in 
those six States which constitute the northeast part of this 
country 680,000 bales of cotton every year. With an esti- 
mated tax of $30 a bale, that means a tax on the manufac- 
turers of New England of $20,000,000 a year. Of course, that 
tax will be increased as it is spread along to the consumer, 
because it will naturally be pyramided. 

This tax can not be paid by the manufacturer. It must 
be paid by the consumer. No textile manufacturer, whether 
in the South or in the North, is prosperous enough to-day 
to absorb this tax. If the price of cotton goods is in- 
creased while the tax does not apply to other materials, 
we are in great danger of making less consumption of cot- 
ton than there is to-day. We in New England have had 
an illustration how jacking up prices to abnormal levels 
works out. Some years ago we were the great consumers 
of anthracite coal. Through one reason or another the 
price of anthracite coal reached such a figure the people 
were forced to use substitutes. What is the situation to- 
day? So general has been the use of substitutes that more 
than half the people of our section are burning oil. 
No man can be in the coal business unless he also has a 
side line of oil. That, Mr. Speaker, is one of the things I 
fear for this bill. It will mean less consumption of cotton. 
There will be less work for those who are in the textile 
business. In recent years alert manufacturers have de- 
veloped new fields for cotton cloth. With higher prices only 
to the raw cotton is there grave danger threatened. 

My friends, in recent days we have been talking about 
reducing the cost of Government. We have been alarmed, 
and speeches have been made in this House upon the huge 
bureaucracy that has grown up in this country in the last 
few years. What is proposed in this bill? It is true that 
the tax does not go directly to the Government but in the 
end it goes to the people who make up the Government. 
You are going to put on a new force of at least 50,000 men 
and women to make this law function. That is something 
the people of this country will not stand for. It has been 
said this is not a political gesture. I agree with that, be- 
cause I do not think anyone could be so simple-minded 
politically they would bring a bill like this before the House 
with that thought in mind. 

When this huge tax burden is placed upon the consuming 
public, upon the people who live in the great cities of this 
land, there will be a revolt. These burdensome taxes with- 
out benefiting the farmer will not yield any political ad- 
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vantage. The farmer is not so simple as some people think 
he is. He will not stand for huge burdens and little 
benefits. So I say let us hesitate before we take this leap 
in the dark. Let us remember unpleasant experiences of 
the past when the Government has tried to interfere too 
much with private business. If we do, we will defeat this 
bill and direct our attention to efforts which will give greater 
justice than this proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman will not yield for a 
question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Pun- 
NELL] and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN] 
are afraid that this bill may not accomplish the good that 
its proponents claim for it, but they do not offer a better 
plan; consequently, and because for the first time in many 
years all of the agricultural organizations have agreed on 
this temporary relief. bill, it shall have my support, notwith- 
standing that it is not a perfect bill and does not embody 
provisions which I feel would broaden it. But in view of 
the fact that under this rule the membership of the House 
will have an opportunity to offer amendments to amend, 
change, and strike out any portion of the bill, I am hopeful 
that it will be so improved that its determined opponents 
will see their way clear to support it. After all, it is, as I 
said, only a temporary measure, but as the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Pou] and the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. BANKHEAD] so well said, this legislation may result in 
some benefit to the vast majority of our farmers and is 
entitled to immediate consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, I appre- 
ciate all that has been said about the plight of the American 
farmer and American agriculture, and I will again vote for 
and support this bill, hoping, however, that some of the 
amendments that I have to strengthen it will be adopted. 
I will do this on the theory that this will give the farmer 
purchasing power. 

I appreciate as much as anyone, representing an agri- 
cultural section, the condition of the farmers of America. 
They need relief, but in relieving them I feel we should also 
be mindful of the needs and wants of the people in the 
large centers of the United States. 

For over two years I have been calling attention to the 
existing conditions in our country, and it seems to me some 
of the membership are indifferent to what is transpiring, 
or they have no interest in humanity or in the millions of 
suffering and starving people in this country. I think that 
some relief must be forthcoming without delay, not only 
to the farmers and agriculture but to the 12,000,000 unem- 
ployed in the Nation. Scan the reports in the papers from 
every section of the country and you must come to the con- 
clusion that conditions are serious, much more so than one 
is willing to admit. 

I have the honor to represent in part the second largest 
city in the United States, and if I had time to lay before 
you the story of the conditions that are found in the city 
of Chicago I know you would not be indifferent to the pro- 
posal that immediate relief must also be forthcoming to 
the people, not only in Chicago but to the people in all of 
the large manufacturing centers. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is telling the House of the 
great distress in Chicago in one breath and in the next 
breath the gentleman is proposing to tax those people on 
the bread they will get next year. 

Mr. SABATH. That just shows that my colleague from 
Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN] has no conception of what is contem- 
plated by this bill. I will state to him that if we help the 
farmers of this country, we will also be aiding the workers 
of the city who to-day are without funds and employment 
and are living in want and distress, depending on alms and 
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charity. If we can, to some extent, at least, by this legisla- 
tion, enable the farmer to purchase much-needed necessities 
which he has been unable to buy for the last four or five 
years, the business of the Nation is bound to be stimulated, 
and the farmer will no longer be a subject of charity, but 
once again a self-sustaining citizen who will gladly pay the 
few additional cents more for his supplies than to continue 
to depend and live on charity. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, this relief legislation in itself will not do 
all that. I believe we must go much farther. We must be 
courageous enough to adopt legislation that will immedi- 
ately relieve the condition of the 12,000,000 unemployed and 
suffering, yes, starving people of our country—the richest 
country in the world—who have reached the limit of 
endurance. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, it is within our 
power to relieve the conditions and again place the people 
on a self-sustaining basis. I repeat, some extraordinary 
plan must be formulated to cope successfully with condi- 
tions. We owe this to these millions of men, women, and 
children who are starving in the midst of plenty. 

I have studied the plans, crude though they may seem, 
of some communities and cities in this country that are 
suffering from the lack of available currency to make cur- 
rency circulate. These communities and cities have issued 
a scrip, guaranteed by them, which apparently has success- 
fully accomplished its purpose by being circulated freely 
and which is stimulating business and employment. If it 
is possible to do this on a small scale, why can not we, who 
can secure experts to evolve such a plan to scientific perfec- 
tion and who have the power to do so, do this more success- 
fully on a large scale? 

I am preparing a bill that I shall introduce to-morrow 
authorizing a loan of $200 to every head of a family and to 
all unemployed ex-service men. This can be accomplished 
without any drain on the Treasury or without cost to the 
Government by issuing approximately two to three billion 
dollars in currency under the so-called Owen plan or against 
the gold reserve. I fully appreciate that big business, the 
so-called industrial leaders, the bankers, speculators, Wall 
Street racketeers, and their hired economists and publicists 
will begin to oppose any such plan on the theory that it will 
affect our high gold dollar, that it will be inflation. 

In answer to these men—and they are the very men that 
brought about the misfortune and destruction to the Na- 
tion—I will say that this plan would in no way result in 
as great an inflation as that which they brought about in 
1928 and 1929. Furthermore, we could still remain on the 
gold basis, as we have a gold reserve of over $4,300,000,000, 
which, under the law that stipulates that there must be in 
the Treasury gold amounting to 40 per cent of the certifi- 
cates issued against it, would enable us to issue more than 
$2,000,000,000 of additional currency without violating the 
provisions of the law. I am absolutely certain that even by 
the issuance of this additional currency our dollar would 
still be a gold dollar, accepted for its full value everywhere 
throughout the world. I am satisfied that the plan I pro- 
pose, in conjunction with the proposed legislation before us 
and with the passage of the beer bill, would enable us to 
work ourselves out of the mire of stagnation. It would 
stimulate business, which would mean revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and which would eliminate the worry about bal- 
ancing the Budget by additional taxation or by continued 
curtailment and unreasonable reductions in the salaries of 
those in the lower brackets. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, it will be claimed that 
we have enough currency in circulation. This I deny. We 
may have over $6,000,000,000 of currency outstanding, but 
not in circulation. It has been estimated that $600,000,000 
has been lost or has disappeared, seven hundred and fifty 
million is held in foreign countries, four to five hundred 
million is hidden by people who haye been fortunate in 
holding their savings but who have lost confidence in our 
banking system, six or seven hundred and fifty million is 
being held by our big men in the safety-deposit boxes and 
vaults, and the balance of over two and a half billion is 
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being held by the banks who refuse to lend it out for legiti- 
mate purposes. To-day a dollar is extremely hard to se- 
cure; and though I am interested in the gold and high 
dollar, I am much more interested in a dollar that the 
people can earn and secure. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, I still have confidence 
in the American people, and I know that these loans, or at 
least 90 per cent of them, will be repaid; in fact, a greater 
percentage than the loans of millions of dollars advanced 
to the banks, railroads, and insurance companies. When I 
advocated the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, I was 
hopeful that relief would also be forthcoming for the small 
business men and manufacturers and for the people, but it 
seems to me that the policy of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is only to aid those with great influence and 
those whom the big bankers approve and recommend. 
Therefore, I feel it is high time that we should aid not only 
the influential people and those on top but those who will 
utilize these loans to reestablish business and employment 
throughout the land. 

Those who are now in power are opposed to the dole and 
to public charity. I realize that even our great Govern- 
ment and the respective States and municipalities can not 
continue indefinitely to appropriate tremendous sums to 
feed the hungry and unemployed. By granting loans, ac- 
cording to my plan, the people can within a short time be 
self-sustaining. To my mind, this plan can be put into 
force immediately, without great cost to the Government, 
as rules and regulations can be evolved to make this plan 
workable. It has been suggested that the loans could be 
repaid to the Government within one or two years by plac- 
ing a 1 or 2 per cent tax on the weekly circulation of the 
currency thus issued. I myself am not wedded to any propo- 
sition. All I am interested in is to relieve the unemploy- 
ment and the want and misery in our land. 

Once more I call upon you gentlemen to take heed of 
conditions, to take notice of what is transpiring among the 
most law-abiding people in the rural communities. Think, 
and think seriously, of conditions in your own State, your 
own district, in your own localities. I say to you in all 
sincerity we have reached a position or condition where it is 
absolutely necessary that something be done because if we 
fail in our duty, no one can tell what the result will be. The 
gentleman from Alabama has called attention to what is 
going on in the Middle West. What is going on there is 
going on in every section of the country. The people have 
waited long enough. They will refuse to wait much longer. 
They demand of this Government some relief, some aid. 
They are pleading for work. They can not obtain employ- 
ment. Consequently, they must be fed and they desire an 
opportunity to live. Now, we can deny them that right and 
privilege; but I say to you, Mr. Speaker, our duty is plain: 
We must formulate a relief measure which will be a measure 
of relief to those men who need the relief the most. I reit- 
erate, the plan I propose. in conjunction with the other 
measures mentioned, will aid those who need it most and 
will start the wheels of commerce again. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LAMBERTSON]. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. It is important that this thing 
should be cleared up a little as to whether the farm organiza- 
tions are backing this bill. I sat for three days with them 
as a member of the naitnoal board of one of these national 
organizations. Mr. Lee sat with us, and he sat with the 
subcommittee that worked out this proposition; and this 
was revised before the whole group. After three days in 
the Harrington Hotel, Mr. O'Neal, acting for the whole 
group, made the plans with the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture for the hearings, and they all came there 
and sat around him, and he represented them. Now, why 
anybody should stand up here and say that the three big 
farm organizations did not give their whole-hearted support 
to this proposition is beyond my comprehension. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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The gentleman also said that he did not see that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture had agreed to this. I do not want to 
be discourteous, but I can not think of a thing that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has proposed in four years as a gen- 
eral farm-relief measure, not one; and I can not think of 
anything that the opponents of this bill are proposing in its 
stead. What has the gentleman from Indiana to offer 
instead of this proposition, this allotment plan? 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman does not think of the 
proposition that we ought to adopt something that is un- 
sound simply because there is noting else to offer in the im- 
mediate future? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. We should take anything that is 
reasonable at this awful time. 

Mr. PURNELL. I am willing to adopt anything that is 
reasonable, but I think this is unreasonable. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Those who oppose this proposition 
should have something else to offer in its place under the 
stress of the circumstances; yet they are not proposing a 
single thing. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, we are here discussing 
that which is not new to the House of Representatives. For 
12 years we have heard the condition of agriculture described 
and deplored. Let me express the hope that those vitally 
interested in agriculture to-day and in the immediate days 
that are to come will refrain from a recitation of the cam- 
paign stump speech in behalf of the farmer. We do not 
want the diagnostician to-day; the case has been diagnosed 
months and years ago. - The farmer is in distress. It is the 
prescription writer we want; and if this bill is the prescrip- 
tion, then we should be for this bill first, last, and all the 
time. I therefore beseech the members of the committee 
and you who are for the bill to cease talking about the condi- 
tion of agriculture and to explain this bill; tell us how it 
will work and point out wherein and how this bill is going to 
bring relief to the farmer. That is the thing we want to 
know to-day. 

I hope there will not be a man voting against this rule, 
because I believe the condition is such that we should not 
refuse to go into the Committee of the Whole to consider a 
remedy. Now, so far as this particular remedy is concerned, 
I have not seen a single man here enthusiastic for this bill. 
I have not talked with a member of the committee or a 
Member of the House but who has his misgivings about the 
efficacy of this particular bill. There is a demand and a 
necessity that we do something to aid the farmer, if possible, 
and I am one of those who want to do something; but let 
the committee who know about this bill—and I do not— 
explain it. Let them tell how it will help and when it will 
help and how it will work. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] has: said 
that there are no politics in this bill. No; there has not 
been any politics in farm relief in the last 12 years. I 
have stood shoulder to shoulder with my good friend from 
Alabama and have stood with this old warrior [Mr. HAUGEN] 
here through his McNary-Haugen bills, two or three of them; 
we have passed the Farm Board bill. It is not a success, but 
it was almost a unanimous vote in this House. It was not a 
partisan vote. 

Democrats and the Republicans, who were then in power, 
cast aside partisanship and voted for something that we 
thought might help. It has not helped as some of us 


thought it should help, and now the Democrats are in 
power. They say, if we may believe the press and the utter- 
ances of the responsible leaders in this body and the re- 
sponsible leaders in the next administration, that we must 
pass this bill if we are to avoid a special session. There- 
fore, I have the right to conclude, and there can be no other 
| conclusion drawn than that this is the bill suggested by 
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the Democratic administration as the farm-relief measure 
which will bring the farmer back into his own. 

Therefore, I may be called upon, and if I feel then as I 
feel now, I shall vote for this bill, not because I am con- 
vinced that it is sound or that it is workable, because I 
doubt that it is either. Our friends have promised farm 
relief, and this bill is the fruition of that promise. We are 
advised that if this measure is not enacted at this session 
that it will be in the next session; and if this is the fact, 
why keep the country in suspense? If it is good or if it is 
bad, we are bound to have it, and it seems to me that it 
would be better to take the step now and let it commence 
to operate. It is not a question of credit for the legislation, 
and possibly I am wrong, but I am wondering if there is any 
justification for us turning down a bill which we are as- 
sured our Democratic friends are going to put through in 
the next Congress. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Why not let them do it? Why are 
you helping? 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman asks why not let them 
do it. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Why do you help, I ask you. 

Mr. MICHENER. I have the floor. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. And you may have it, so far as I 
am concerned. 

Mr. MICHENER. Gentlemen, that is just the spirit 
about which I was speaking. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I will not. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman from 
Michigan two additional minutes. 

Mr. MICHENER. My good friend from Illinois [Mr. 
CHIPERFIELD] has suggested that if this is a Democratic 
measure, why do you not let them do it; why do you help 
them do it? I will answer that by saying that I am a 
Republican, I am a regular Republican, and I am proud of 
it, but I put politics aside entirely when it comes to farm 
Telief. [Applause]. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Then God have mercy on you. 

Mr. MICHENER. And if the Democrats are going to 
pass this bill later, then I say let us try it, because it may 
do some good, and at least it will do as much good as other 
panaceas which have been suggested and which we have 
tried. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MICHENER. I will not. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I thought you would not. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I wan to ask you this question, 
and I want you to give it your serious attention. Has all 
leadership departed from the Republican Party? 

Mr. MICHENER. I hope not, and I hope the time will 
never come when partisan leadership will rise above patri- 
otism and national leadership. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Refer that to the other side then. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman surely is not seriously 
suggesting to the Republican side of this House that we vote 
for even a bad bill because it may ultimately be passed by 
the Democrats themselves. 

Mr. MICHENER. I am not suggesting a single vote by 
a single individual except as to the rule. I speak entirely for 
myself, so far as the merits of the bill are concerned. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Will the gentleman yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Does not the gentleman think it 
time for us to abandon partisanship when it is abandoned 
on the other side of this House? 

Mr. MICHENER. I would not want to concede that it is 
abandoned, because I think every proceeding in this House, 
since we met in December, has been flavored distinetly with 
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Democratic partisanship and an effort to carry out the 
Democratic platform regardless of conditions. 

We have been told that Mr. Morgenthau, one of the Presi- 
dent elect’s advisers, has been in conference with the Agri- 
cultural Committee and advocates the passage of this meas- 
ure, and it is at least fair to presume that the Speaker of 
the House would not countenance the consideration of this 
measure were it antagonistic to the views of the incoming 
administration as to farm relief. I have already stated that 
I have had no opportunity to study the bill, which was re- 
ported but yesterday. The bill will be opened to amend- 
ment on the floor, and I for one shall go a long way in these 
desperate times in voting for anything which might help as 
a temporary expedient. We have passed much legislation 
because of the depression that would not be considered 
feasible or sound in normal times, and let us hope that the 
proponents of this measure will be able to justify its enact- 
ment into law. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM]. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I regret that I must 
disagree with my good friend and colleague from Michigan 
(Mr. Micuener] in the proposition that if this legislation is 
to be enacted by the next Congress, be it good or bad, it may 
be permissible for Members of this Congress to support it 
now. I agree with the gentleman that there should be no 
partisanship in this legislation, but I certainly insist that 
there should be soundness, constitutionality, and workability 
in any legislation that we may support. 

This bill, H. R. 13991, which has been reported favorably 
by a majority, but which is repudiated by a substantial 
minority of the Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives, is generally known as the voluntary domes- 
tic allotment act. It is but another panacea for the ills of 
the farmer. The purpose is to collect so-called adjustment 
charges from processers of certain agricultural products and 
thereafter pay these adjustment charges to the producers of 
these products for the purpose, as it is said, of assuring to 
the farmer the benefits of the protective tariff. In various 
parts of the bill the adjustment charge is called a tax. This 
is clearly done for the purpose of giving the adjustment 
charge a constitutional status. It is plain, however, that the 
adjustment charge is not in fact or in law a tax for the 
purpose of raising revenue for the Federal Government. It 
is rather in the nature of a penalty imposed upon processers 
or manufacturers for the exclusive benefit of producers. 
Neither can this adjustment charge be said to be a service 
fee, as the Federal Government renders no service at all 
commensurate with or in fact dependent upon the payment 
of the charge. 

Aside from these legal difficulties, the plan has all the 
practical and economic defects of prior proposals for the 
relief of agriculture, such as the equalization fee and the 
debenture plan. It is dependent entirely upon the voluntary 
action of the farmer. When the farmers find it unprofitable 
or inconvenient to bind themselves to curtail production 
under the so-called allotment plan, they will promptly with- 
draw from the system. The moment some farmers begin to 
curtail production others will believe it profitable to in- 
crease production. The plan involves not only price fixing 
but also production control by the Federal Government. It 
is government in business with a vengeance. If it becomes 
a law, the Government, through the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, will attempt to regulate and control the production, 
price, and sale of wheat, cotton, tobacco, and hogs—and I 
understand rice is now to be added by amendment—and, in 
addition, silk and rayon in order to protect cotton against 
competition with these textiles. Why wheat should not be 
protected against other cereals, or other cereals against 
wheat, is not made apparent; nor is it shown why hogs 
should be specially benefited as against cattle, sheep, and 
poultry. The bill also has singled out cotton for special 
treatment in the levying of new tariff duties in addition to 
the general compensatory tariff duties levied by the bill upon 
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all commodities as to which the adjustment charge may be 
in effect. 

If the “adjustment charge” can in any sense be consid- 
ered a tax—and, in fact, no matter what its legal or legis- 
lative status—it is a highly discriminatory addition to the 
price and cost to the consumer of the class of agricultural 
products to which the charge is applied. If the farmer is 
benefited, every other class and, in fact, the farmer himself, 
who may purchase and consume the processed or manufac- 
tured article, will be burdened with the increased cost, while 
the much-abused, but entirely fair and feasible manufac- 
turers’ sales tax, as proposed by the Committee on Ways and 
Means but rejected by the House itself in this Congress, 
exempted all articles of food from its low rate of taxation. 
This proposal will add enormously to the cost of food prod- 
ucts alone. In fact, the increase of living costs to the masses 
of the people is its very purpose. 

That the whole scheme is discriminatory, unworkable, and 
in all probability unconstitutional would seem clear to any 
impartial student. Such result, however, may always be ex- 
pected when artificial substitutes are proposed for the im- 
mutable rule of supply and demand and other economic 
laws, If government is to control one business, it should 
control all business. The general direction is toward State 
socialism. 

I, therefore, can not agree with my good friend the gentle- 
man from Michigan that with any stretch of the imagina- 
tion or any claim of patriotism it can be my duty to support 
legislation in this Congress, which I believe to be funda- 
mentally wrong, merely because it may be enacted into law 
by the next Congress. Let the responsibility rest where it 
belongs. If there be a political party or a group of citizens 
who will support this measure under the guise of relief for 
agriculture, let them have the responsibility, and let each 
of us perform his full duty now. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 13991. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. 
Warren in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, farming and stock raising are 
the oldest of human occupations. Civilizations have come 
and gone, but mankind must still get subsistence from the 
earth. Those who till the soil have furnished the ground- 
work of every great nation that has existed since the be- 
ginning of time. Machines are invented and discarded, but 
no substitute has ever been found for a good beefsteak nor 
has anything ever been discovered to take the place of bread 
as the staff of life. 

This Republic is anchored in the farm homes of America. 
More and more this basic fact is becoming generally known. 
Even the industrial sections are beginning to realize that 
the farm problem is a national problem. 

We as Americans are unwilling victims of the strangest 
famine ever recorded in the annals of civilization. Barns 
bursting with plenty and yet millions of hungry people are 
walking the streets of our cities. The farmer can not sell at 
a living price, and in many instances the man in the city 
can not purchase at any price. 

THE UNDERLYING CAUSE 


There is a reason for this. The unhappy condition of 
the farmer has been produced in several ways. Through a 
long period of years discriminations have been practiced 
against the farmer. These include a discrimination through 
unfair trade barriers that have interfered materially with 
our markets, discrimination in our freight-rate structure, 
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a medium of exchange that does not truly measure values, 
a tax system that bears too heavily on farm and ranch 
properties, and some unwise measures that have tended to 
aggravate the situation. 

LOPSIDED DEVELOPMENT 

The farmer is the last great American individualist. The 
wheat farmer grows more than 60 different types of wheat, 
ranging from the winter wheat of the Southwest to the 
spring wheat of the Northwest and finally to the several 
types of wheat grown near the Pacific coast. Some of these 
producers live 2,000 miles apart. Unorganized, working 
alone, they have served their country in peace and in war. 
In former years they have gathered around the happy fire- 
side and planned their future and the education of their 
children. 

While they have been going about their daily toil, certain 
selfish groups have for years been benefited by discrimina- 
tory legislation and by trade practices that have inured to 
their advantage. This has caused a one-sided development 
of our national life. I speak of selfishness not in an offen- 
sive way. It is as natural for a man to look after his own 
interests as for the sparks to fly upward. 

The buying of their equipment, their clothing, their sup- 
plies of every kind, in a protected market, while at the same 
time selling their products for the most part in a free world 
market, has gradually bled the agricultural sections white 
and channeled the money to the centers of America. Great 
sums have been shipped abroad through the process of sell- 
ing foreign securities to the American people. 

This process has gradually destroyed the purchasing power 
of the farmer. The natural effect of this practice has finally 
spread to our industrial system, because by destroying the 
purchasing power of the farmer, the market for our indus- 
trial products has gradually diminished. It is as natural as 
the law of life that the paralysis which first gripped the out- 
lying sections should gradually creep up on the rest of the 
economic structure. 

Recognizing this fact, both major political parties have 
promised to place agriculture on a basis of equality with 
industry. This takes the primary question out of the realm 
of politics and makes the issue one of economic remedies. 

Every thinking American must admit that a method of 
balancing the wealth and prosperity of America must be ac- 
complished, that a change in the system of operation must 
be wrought out in such a fashion that equal opportunities 
shall be given to all Americans in the search for the worth- 
while things of life. To the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose, the best energies of America should be dedicated. 

THE MONEY SYSTEM 

Among the contributing causes of our present-day condi- 
tion is the fact that the value of the American dollar does 
not truly measure the value of commodities. Translated into 
farm production, it is worth twice what it was worth a few 
years ago. It is manifestly impossible to pay debts that were 
created over the last few years with dollars that must be 
carved out of our present economic structure with the 
present range of price levels. 

One peculiar thing about our obligations is that the debts 
which we owe we owe to each other. We owe practically no 
debts abroad, but our whole situation is choked with debts 
owed among Americans and among American institutions. 
The obligation to pay these debts with low-priced farm 
products and high-priced dollars is responsible for a great 
deal of the grief and stagnation from which the country is 
now suffering. 

Every thinking person believes in a sound currency and 
realizes that the only true way to have such a currency is 
to have a stable basis therefor. But there must be a sound 
way to stabilize the value of our medium of exchange so 
that it may not produce the wreckage of values all over the 
country and cause the loss of the life savings of millions of 
hard-working Americans. This is one of the prime prob- 
lems facing us as citizens to-day. 

FARM MORTGAGES 

The necessity of refinancing farm mortgages generally is 

recognized by all. Most of these mortgages were established 
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at a time when the prices of farm products were at a great 
deal higher level and when the value of the dollar was cor- 
respondingly low. It is manifestly impossible to make the 
payments of principal and interest on these mortgages out 
of the proceeds of farm products at prevailing prices. In- 
terwoven with these mortgages is not only the question of 
the willingness of the mortgagee to extend the time of pay- 
ment but also the question of the bondholder who has fur- 
nished much of the money with which the mortgage 
companies have made these loans. 

A reamortization of these farm mortgages on the basis 
of long-time payments with low rate of interest is one of 
the chief ends that must be accomplished before there is 
complete recovery. 

THE TAX SYSTEM 


People throughout the country are familiar with the fact 
that our taxes, especially our State and local taxes, bear 
too heavily on the farm and ranch. In fact, in many sec- 
tions during the last two or three years the returns from the 
farm have not been sufficient to pay the actual tax levy on 
the property itself. A shifting of these burdens, as well as a 
reduction of governmental expenses and levies, is very much 
to be desired. 

EMERGENCY NEEDS 


Just now we are in such desperate straits that an emer- 
gency remedy may be necessary until such time as the 
application of permanent principles may bring about a 
restoration. A patient may become so sick that it is neces- 
sary to administer a heart stimulant. 

The prices of farm products are far below the cost of 
production. They have been subnormal for a number of 
years. It has been a gradual process of deterioration. One 
needs only to go out over this American land of ours and 
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If you get paralysis in your feet and neglect it, it will 
finally creep up and get your heart and head. I want to 
tell these people from the industrial sections that this is not 
simply a farmers’ bill. It is a bill that is one step in an 
effort to get us off dead center and start the wheels of 
industry moving. Every thinking American ought to be 
willing to lay aside whatever he may feel of partisanship 
and wait until the next campaign comes along. 

I realize this is rather an extreme measure, but, gentle- 
men, when a house is on fire whoever heard of some one 
crying to the fireman that he was going in too big a hurry to 
put it out? What position would a man be in who would 
want to talk about stopping the fireman when he was trying 
to save the burning structure, with sparks flying all over the 
city, and in this instance all over the country? I tell you 
men in the cities you should stop and think before you 
vote against the only measure in which we have been 
able to secure concerted action. I realize that the perma- 
nent program must go to the discriminations which I have 
discussed. In the meantime we are facing such a situation 
that I feel an emergency measure is necessary. 


FARM REPRESENTATIVES 


Some criticism has been offered the farm groups for not 
testifiying. Let me tell you just what occurred. I came 
here 10 days before this session met and worked on this 
proposal. We were working on the proposal before the com- 
mittee started the hearings—a number of the members of 
the committee were doing so. Then we had day and night 
sessions of the committee for several days. In fact, we 
had had hearings during the last session on a similar pro- 
posal. A subcommittee was appointed and drafted a meas- 
ure along similar lines. So, you see, the matter has had 
considerable attention. 

After several days’ hearing at this session a representative 
of the packers came to me. I have very great respect for 
them. They have a right to have a representative, properly 
so. I announced that we were hurrying to a conclusion of 
the measure and expected after giving them a hearing of a 
day to spend the next day hearing the farm group. They 
protested very vigorously as to our closing the hearings on 
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Tuesday night, claiming they wanted more time to be heard 
further. They had been given more hearings than any 
other group. I announced that we would close the hearings 
on Tuesday night. Within a few hours after that announce- 
ment a great many telegrams came to me from all over 
the country, many of them reading nearly exactly alike, urg- 
ing that the hearings be not closed. The farm groups were 
all there, the heads of all of the farm groups had signed 
this petition, were there in person. They had offered to 
testify. I told them—and I took the responsibility upon 
myself—that I thought their case had been pretty clearly 
presented by Mr. Lee, and I thought it would be wiser to 
give these men who were vitally affected the most of the time. 
I am responsible for the farm leaders not appearing further 
and you may lay all of the blame to me that you want to. 
It may have been a mistake, but I take the responsibility 
myself. 

In this conversation after the telegrams came to me, read- 
ing almost exactly alike, I called this representative of these 
institutions, and I said, “How much time do you want?” 
He said that they wanted time enough to hear all of these 
farmers from all over the country, and all of these com- 
mission men, and all of the little packers from all over the 
country. I replied that that would take until the 4th of 
March next, and foreclose any chance for legislation. He 
replied that he thought that might be a pretty good thing. 
Manifestly this was their hope and I told him that we were 
going to close the hearings, that we would give them a 
majority of the remaining time before the committee, but 
that we were going to get through and try to work out a 
program. 

Gentlemen talk about an ill-considered bill, that this 
bill has been given little attention. My good friend PURNELL 
rather criticized the way the matter was handled in the 
committee, and what he termed the haste in the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

After the hearings closed we went into executive session. 
I worked every day except Christmas Day, and a number 
of the other members did also. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. PURNELL] does not know how the committee 
worked. The gentleman had to go away, and he did not 
get back until after the bill had been reported by the com- 
mittee. What right has the gentleman to criticize Members 
for not considering a measure which the committee had 
considered day and night for 10 days, while he was taking 
a vacation or attending to other business? [Applause.] I 
am sure the gentleman has a good excuse, as he usually 
attends all sessions and is a very active Member; but he 
evidently does not know how the committee worked during 
his absence. I would not make that statement but for the 
fact that the gentleman criticized us for not giving proper 
consideration to the bill. 

COMMITTEE WORK 

If you do not feel this bill will accomplish results, it 
is all right to vote against it, whether Democrat or Republi- 
can, and I believe that is the sentiment of most of the 
members of my committee. I love every member of the 
committee with whom I serve. I believe they realize the 
seriousness of this situation and, whatever they may say, 
I believe most of them will speak from nonpartisan motives. 

I was disappointed when one Member of the House, befdre 
he had ever read the bill, made a vicious attack upon it, 
undertaking to make political capital about a measure that 
he manifestly did not understand. My old law professor 
said there were two different types of men—one, the man 
who thinks before he talks, and the other, who starts talking 
and never has time to think. 

I want you Members to analyze this bill in the light of the 
pending emergency. I want you not to make an attack on 
it for the purpose of gumming the cards,” but if you have 
some helpful amendment we will be willing to consider it. 
I hope, however, you will not offer amendments merely for 
the purpose of cluttering up the RECORD. 

4 Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a short ques- 
on? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 
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Mr. SNELL. I suppose under general debate either the 
gentleman himself or some other member of the committee 
will take up the bill section by section? 

Mr. JONES. I intend to take up the bill right now. I was 
just coming to that. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure is presented for the purpose 
of endeavoring to restore the parity that formerly existed 
between agriculture and industry—or at least as nearly so— 
as it existed in the 1909-1914 period. It applies to major 
export crops. Those are the crops on which no one can 
claim any benefit from our tariff is received. Yet the tariff 
has been our system for many, many years. Regardless of 
whether you are a Democrat or a Republican—and I am 
not going to discuss this from a partisan viewpoint—you 
must realize that those who produce export crops can not 
get the advantage of the tariff. Taking the major surplus 
crops we go back to the 1909-1914 period, the old ratio 
period of the original farm bill, as the nearest to parity on 
which farm products and industrial products have been 
perhaps in the last half century. We take that as the basis. 
We get the relative price of those farm commodities as they 
existed during that period, and we undertake to establish, 
in so far as this character of legislation will do so, as a 
minimum price, that same parity in the present price picture. 
In other words, we want cotton and wheat and tobacco and 
hogs and rice to bear the same relation to the general com- 
modity price level to-day that they bore in the 1909-1914 
period. Can anyone deny the justice of that price relation- 
ship? If cotton to-day were the same price in relation to 
the general commodity level—that is, the level of all com- 
modities—that it was in the pre-war period, cotton would be 
11.9 cents per pound. If wheat bore the same relation to 
the general commodity level of price to-day that it bore in 
1909-1914, wheat would be 93 cents per bushel. 

Every thinking man must know that there can be no 
national recovery with 10-cent corn, 5-cent cotton, and 
30-cent wheat. We are on dead center. How can you start 
your factories and put people back to work under such con- 
ditions? I believe that this bill will get some money out to 
the farmers, and, bless your heart, they will spend it and 
give it some velocity. One of the troubles to-day is that 
money has no velocity. The fellow who has it will not turn 
loose of it and the banker will not lend it. The orderly 
processes of commerce are thus being choked. 

They refer to this proposal as a giant sales tax. It is 
generally recognized that whenever a man runs out of an 
argument he starts calling names. I do not care what you 
may dub a thing—we are talking about realities here to-day. 

This bill takes the average present-day price of wheat, for 
instance, and stipulates that wheat should bear the same 
relation in the present-day price picture that it did in 1913. 
This would make it around 90 cents a bushel—hbetween 88 
and 90 cents a bushel for the average grade. The measure 
provides a processing fee covering the difference between the 
present price level and the ratio price—in other words, just 
enough to bring the domestie percentage up to that ratio. 

That is a processing fee. You may call it a tax or any- 
thing you want to, but it is a processing fee; and the min- 
ute the buyers and the millers bid wheat up to where it 
should be there will not be any processing tax. Just give 
justice to the farmer. Does anybody deny that the farmer 
should have the same relation in the present-day price 
picture, regardless of what that picture may be, that he 
had in 1909 to 1914? Does anyone believe the tremendous 
short sellers who have helped drive the prices to their 
present-day low levels should be permitted to keep them at 
the present disastrous figure? 

Why should we fear to give the farmer justice? We were 
better off—industry and business were better off in the 1909 
to 1914 period than they are to-day. 

OTHER COMMODITIES 

We treat cotton and tobacco in the same way by different 
periods. If they tend to bid this up, then the processing 
fee will be reduced. Any time wheat, cotton, hogs, or to- 
bacco are bid up by those who are purchasing or processing 
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-are free without paying any processing fee whatever. 


THE CONSUMER 

Reference has been made to the burden that will be 
passed on to the consumer. Suppose it were; is there any- 
thing wrong about making the consumer pay for the com- 
modity just what that commodity ought to be in relation 
to the other commodities, the other products? Is there 
anything wrong with that? Suppose it were all passed on. 
I do not think there is anything very wrong with it—but I 
have some more statistics here. 

I find that in 1913 and 1914 the price of wheat ranged 
from 90 cents to $1.01 per bushel. Bear this in mind: In 
1913 wheat ranged from 90 cents to $1.01 per bushel. Dur- 
ing that period the flour ranged from 87 cents to $1 for 
the amount of flour that is in a bushel of wheat, 42.6 
pounds: That is not the way you buy flour, but that is 
based on the amount of flour that comes out of a bushel 
of wheat. It ranged from 87 cents to $1 per unit. 

These figures were gotten up by the Department of Agri- 
culture. I ascertained this further information from them: 
During the months of this past year, from January to 
November, Kansas patents ranged from 84 cents to 91 cents 
per unit of flour coming out of a bushel, and Minneapolis 
patents ranged from 90 cents to $1. For two of those 
months it was $1 exactly. That was the price of the flour. 

In 1913 the price of flour was almost exactly what it is 
to-day. 

I do not say that some of this may not be passed on to 
the consumer, for probably some of it will be. It seems to 
me, however, if we get the wheels of industry moving so that 
there will be something for all these folks to do they will 
benefit by it and be able to absorb it. If they have a certain 
volume of business, we will all be better off. 

I want to turn over here and read you the price of bread 
during those periods. In many instances the price of bread 
was less back in 1913 than it is to-day. Let that sink in a 
minute. From 1927 during the big years to the present time 
in many places the price of bread has not changed any- 
thing like the price of wheat. 

In January, 1927, in Springfield, Ill., during our most flour- 
ishing period the price of a certain type of loaf was within 
less than half a cent of the price to-day per loaf. At the 
highest it was 10.3 cents per loaf. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is the weight of the loaf? 

Mr. JONES. I will get that for the gentleman a little 
later. The price ranged the same, from 10.1 to 10.3 cents 
during all that period up to and including 1931 and did 
not get down below 10 cents until January of this year, when 
it went down a little more than half a cent. 

The price of a loaf of bread in Boston in 1927 was 8.6, 
and in January, 1931, it was 8.6. 

These figures show that the average bushel of wheat will 
make 62 loaves of bread, and if the whole cost of the 56-cent 
rise in the price of a bushel of wheat were translated into 
bread it would make 0.9 cent difference in the cost of a loaf 
of bread. What man is there who is trying to run his busi- 
ness with idle men all around him who would be unwilling 
to pay that difference, even if it were all carried on to the 
loaf of bread, if it would start the wheels of industry mov- 
ing? Any man who has thought this thing through knows 
that the recovery must begin at the grass roots. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So far as Milwaukee is concerned I will 
say from my own knowledge that the retail price of a loaf 
of bread has been reduced almost one-half. 

Mr. JONES. I am glad to hear that; I am glad they are 
recognizing the necessity of some of these adjustments, but 
for a long period of time, I will wager, after we were in this 
depression the price of bread was not reduced. Is not 
that so? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. They did not give recognition at once to the 
need for reducing prices. — 
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Mr. STAFFORD. They followed the natural law, waiting 
until the millers and the bakers were rid of their storage. 
Then the consumer got the benefit of the low price of wheat. 

Mr. JONES. I know, I know; again the miller was able 
to hold up his product until he could get rid of his product. 
That is something we are trying to enable the farmer to 
do; we are trying to give him the same ability. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; that is not what is happening. 
The gentleman is trying to stop the law of supply and de- 
mand, and the laws of business and consumption. 

Mr. JONES. I have every respect for the law of supply 
and demand; and, of course, in the long run that law must 
govern; but at the same time I do not believe the law of 
supply and demand is very powerfully operating when the 
barns are full of food and the people in the cities are stary- 
ing. It seems to me that the law of supply and demand has 
been suspended either by a financial set-up or by the stress 
of circumstance. [Applause.] That is what we are trying 
to start again. We are trying to make the law of supply 
and demand operate. We have the supply and we have 
the demand. Let us bring them together. That is what we 
are trying to do. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman anticipate that all the 
farmers who produce the agricultural commodities men- 
tioned in the bill will come within the provisions of the law? 

Mr. JONES. I anticipate that most of them will. They 
will profit by doing so, but they will have a free choice. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman first permit me to ask 
one or two questions so as to express more clearly the 
thought I have in mind? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. Is my understanding of the bill correct, that 
every processor of these commodities must obtain a license 
before he can continue in business or be subjected to the 
penalty which the law provides? 

Mr. JONES, He must comply with whatever registration 
requirements are issued in order to have identification, just 
like the present method used by the Internal Revenue De- 
partment in its collections. 

Mr. MAPES. So that the processors subject to this tax 
must be careful that they do not buy more than the domes- 
tic requirements? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no; there is provision in the bill whereby 
they may buy and purchase in bond and not pay the tax, 
just like they handle the matter at present. They get a 
refund on what they ship into export trade and they may 
buy in bond what they want to use for export, and do not 
pay the tax unless they should later decide to use it in this 
country. 

Mr. MAPES. If the estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture are correct as to the amount needed for consump- 
tion and the amount that will be raised upon the reduced 
acreage, the processors must be careful not to buy more for 
domestic consumption than the estimates of the department 
or they will not be able to sell what they do buy for enough 
to enable them to pay the tax levied against them. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no; this does not interfere with ordi- 
nary marketing in any way. It leaves the merket just like 
it is, but when they process this article for use in this coun- 
try they must then pay the tax within 60 days. If they do 
not use it, they never pay the tax. They can buy all they 
want and hold it in this country, or they can buy all they 
want and ship it abroad and never pay any tax. 

Mr. MAPES. But if they buy more than is required for 
domestic consumption—and I am asking this for informa- 
tion and not in any controversial sense at all—they will be 
unable to sell the product for enough to reimburse them for 
the tax, will they not? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, they will not have to pay any tax. Iam 
trying to tell the gentleman they will not have any tax until 
they process it for use in this country, and they still have all 
the market abroad and all the market in this country. They 
still have the same markets they have te-day. I may not 
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understand the gentleman, but, of course, they process it 
for use in this country and store it, they must pay the tax 
within 60 days. 

Mr. MAPES. Let us go back for a moment. Is every 
farmer who reduces his wheat acreage 20 per cent entitled 
to get this pre-war price on all the wheat which he raises 
on that reduced acreage? 

Mr. JONES. No; he is to get it on his domestic percentage. 
The first requisite is that there shall be an estimate of the 
percentage of wheat grown in this country that will be 
needed for domestic consumption. Then when the farmer 
brings in his wheat, if he can make proof, and this will be a 
simple matter—they talk about an army of employees, but 
it will be a very simple matter—if he can make proof when 
he brings in 1,000 bushels of wheat, for instance, and they 
have estimated that 70 per cent of the wheat in this country 
is needed for domestic consumption, when he sells that 
wheat, the farmer will get a certificate covering 700 bushels, 
and he will sell his wheat just like he does to-day in the 
open market. Then he will get this certificate in addition, 
provided he has reduced his acreage 20 per cent. Of course, 
it does not apply to fall wheat acreage, because that has 
already been planted, and the production, according to pres- 
ent indications, is going to be much less than this reduction 
anyway. 

Mr. MAPES. And even if the farmer reduces his acreage, 
he is not entitled to the pre-war price on all that he raises. 

Mr. JONES. No; we only undertake to put him in the 
price picture in this country where he must compete with 
general commodity prices. 

Mr. MAPES. Let me ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion 

Mr. JONES. I hope the gentleman will not take up all 
my time. 

Mr. MAPES. It has seemed to me that the owner of a 
40-acre farm 

Mr. JONES. I do not yield for a statement; I yielded 
for a question. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the man who does not come under 
this law have a market for the products that he raises? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes; he will have a full market. The 
market will be like it is to-day. The market is not affected 
in any way by this proposal. 

Mr. MAPES. Just one other question. How will the 
processer be able to pay the tax levied against him for what 
he buys of the surplus product of the farmers who do not 
come under the law? 

Mr. JONES. He will have the same protection he has 
to-day. He will sell that surplus in the world market, which 
he must do to-day. 

The collections are to be made by the Tresaury Depart- 
ment. These estimates of percentages are to be made on 
figures already compiled. They are now compiled by the 
department and therefore all these figures are available. 

This will not entail one additional item of expense, either 
to get the percentage or to get the amount that goes into 
domestic consumption. This will all be very simple. 

The only thing that will require any appreciable addi- 
tional expenditure is the proof that the farmer must make 
that he has reduced his acreage in wheat and cotton and 
his marketable production of hogs. On this, of course, they 
will require an affidavit from the farmer, and I assume they 
will have a local committee, although this may be handled 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in any way he sees fit. At 
present, in handling the production loans, they have a local 
committee that serves without pay and passes on these mat- 
ters. They have handled them very satisfactorily so far as 
that feature of it is concerned. I can see no reason why it 
can not be handled without a great deal of machinery in 
this instance. 

One reason for taking away the voluntary contract feature 
was to avoid the necessity of dealing with each individual 
farmer. We put it on a percentage basis, and in this man- 


ner, let me tell you, that if you enact this law the farmer is 
going to get on his domestic percentage an increase in price, 
and you are going to place some money in the hands of the 
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farmer; and, bless your heart, he will use it. Let us quit 
“kidding ” and do something for him, even if it is just for 
one year. We realize this is a test-out period, being oper- 
ative only for one year. If it works, it may be continued for 
another year. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The most effective argument that seems 
to be prevalent in the cloakroom against the bill is, by those 
who contend that the enactment of the law would require an 
army of employees checking up production—going out and 
questioning the farmer on the production of brood sows and 
little pigs—I hope the gentleman will take a little more time 
and tell us what will be done in that respect. 

Mr. JONES. They will make no effort to interfere either 
with the sow or the pigs. They would simply limit the ton- 
nage to be marketed during any period. 

As to your army of employees, we are putting a limit that 
not more than 2% per cent of the tax shall be used in 
administration. 

I have talked to the officials of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. I have no doubt they could administer it for that 
sum. They were not familiar with the provisions of the bill, 
but judging from different bills that they have handled 
they judge that they could handle this within that amount. 

Take wheat as an example. The Treasury Department 
would make collections and they have a way of registra- 
tion—books must be kept, just like in the present income 
tax. The Department of Agriculture does not have to have 
any additional employees. They have the figures and I will 
put them in the Recorp. They have it all figured out, and 
these figures are produced each month whether you have 
this bill or not. There would be no extra expense on that. 

No contract will be signed by the farmer. The farmer 
can produce what he wants to, and if he does not reduce 20 
per cent he does not get his certificate. 

Local committees will serve with very little pay. : 

If we did not have the acreage reduction in this bill I 
would vote for it in view of the tremendous emergency, be- 
cause it is going to put some money in the hands of the 
farmer within 30 days. 

The conditions in this country are serious. Read the ac- 
count in this morning’s paper, where they put a noose 
around the neck of a man who wanted to bid on a fore- 
closure. 

Mr. GARBER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. GARBER. I am very much interested in the bill, but 
I want some information. I understand that the complexity 
of the administration is not comparable to that which exists 
in the Revenue Department now. The gentleman has stated 
that the question of administration is not a serious question, 
but my question goes to the constitutionality of the levying 
of a tax, the charge against the processing. Can the gentle- 
man give us some assurance as to the constitutionality of the 
provision? 

Mr. JONES. We consulted a number of good lawyers, 
and I think we have some pretty good lawyers on our com- 
mittee. 
levy this tax, we levy a fee or tax or whatever you may call 
it, and turn the money into the United States Treasury 
without any strings tied to it. Then we utilize a similar 
amount in meeting these requirements. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, JONES. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I want to get a little information. 
The gentleman spoke of the percentage. Suppose a man 
has on hand now 100 bales of cotton that was made last 
year, held off the market. If this goes into effect, how will 
it affect him? What will be the effect upon him? 

Mr. JONES. Under the bill as worded at the present time. 
if the holder of that cotton waited until after the marketing 
season started he would get his certificate of domestic per- 
centage like any other person. We are offering a committee 
amendment which would give him an opportunity to sell 
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before that time and get the difference between the pre- 
vailing price and the 9 cents on his domestic percentage. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Then it will be only on that percentage 
which is now certified to be for domestic consumption? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The certification is made now, and it 
applies to crops made already? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. ARNOLD. In view of the fact that the processors are 
to be taxed, will there not be a tendency on the part of the 
processor to bid the price at the initial market place up to 
the parity price, and when the price at the initial market is 
bid up to the parity price, then the certificate that goes to 
the farmer and the tax that the processor pays fades out of 
the picture? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; and we hope there will be a strong 
tendency toward doing that when that point is reached. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will not that positively be the result 
just as soon as the production of some of these commodi- 
ties is down to domestic consumption? 

Mr. JONES. I think undoubtediy so. When production 
gets down to a normal basis—and I do not mean on a do- 
mestic basis, for I am not in favor of putting all of our 
surplus farm products on a strictly domestic basis, but think 
they should be adjusted to world conditions and to world 
demand and world necessity—if this acreage reduction is 
effective, it will have just that effect. I do not want to 
state positively that that is true. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I am thinking largely in terms of 
wheat, and I am convinced, in so far as wheat is concerned, 
as to which we have lost our export markets anyway, that 
will be the result, that reduction will gradually bring acre- 
age down to domestic consumption, and there will not be 
any assessment. 

Mr. JONES. I hope so, and I am glad to have the valu- 
able expression of the gentleman on that proposition. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. FRENCH. I am very much interested in the state- 
ment of the gentleman as to the terms of the bill; and, as 
I understand it, it would require as to any commodity a 
reduction of 20 per cent of the acreage, say, as to wheat 
or tobacco or cotton. Is that correct? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; that is correct. It would not require 
that, but a man would have to make that reduction before 
he gets the benefit. It is a voluntary matter. 

Mr. FRENCH. Is there any restriction touching the use 
the farmer could make of that 20 per cent acreage reduc- 
tion? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; we have a restriction suggested by the 
dairy organization forbidding the use of that land for any 
commodity in which a surplus has been reached or in which 
a surplus is being approached. 

Mr. FRENCH. Is that in the bill itself? 

Mr. JONES. That is in the bill itself. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. ARNOLD. What is the situation of the farmer in 
cotton, wheat, and the other commodities affected who has 
not been a grower of those commodities in the preceding 
year? 

Mr. JONES. He will just have to sell his crop in the 
ordinary channels if he wants to come into a commodity 
production on sales this year. 

Mr. ARNOLD. That is for the first year? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. ARNOLD. And the second year he can come in and 
take advantage. 

Mr. JONES. I believe we may have put in the bill a pro- 
vision that that may be taken into consideration by the 
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Secretary. I am not sure whether that is in or not. I will 
inform the gentleman definitely a little later. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I know that there is an excise tax 
of 5 cents a pound on cotton. I am wondering if the gen- 
tleman has any amendment or if the bill contemplates pro- 
tecting the United States against imports from countries 
where the currency has been debased or depreciated? 

Mr. JONES. We have the customs duty and the process- 
ing, and I think they would be sufficient to protect it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I would say not in the case of 
cotton. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes. If the gentleman will read the 
bill he will find that is correct. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I have read the bill. We have a 
tax on imports, and it does not protect them where the cur- 
rency is depreciated. 

Mr. JONES. But that is as far as we can go. We can 
not go to an embargo basis. We give him 5 cents plus the 
processing tax. It seems to me that any further action 
should be made on the basis of correcting our currency 
situation. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. In case it is necessary to 
have an increased number of employees, is there anything 
in this bill that would make available any money to pay 

them? 

Mr. JONES. Well, there is a provision that authorizes an 
appropriation, but we do not expect to use that. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Does not the gentleman 
think it would be wise, then, to place an amendment in the 
bill limiting the amount that any employee may receive, 
having in mind that the other Farm Board measures en- 
abled them to pay excessive amounts? 

Mr. JONES. There is a provision of the general classifi- 
cation act that I think covers that. 

Mr. LEA. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES. I yield for a brief question. 

Mr. LEA. I would like to get the gentleman’s interpreta- 
tion as to whether or not the processing charge operates 
against a farmer who buys grain and processes it himself? 

Mr. JONES. No; it does not. It does not require a tax 
when he processes it for his own use or his employees or 
family. 

I have undertaken to make a hurried description of the 
bill. Other Members will follow. I have tried to cover the 
general principles of the measure. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that if this measure is passed it will give additional 
prices to the farmer, and that will have a very salutary effect 
on the business of the Nation generally. Certainly when 
we had farm prices back to the level of commodity prices 
in 1909-1914 we did not have anything like the unemploy- 
ment we have to-day. We had better conditions all along 
the line. I am sure that condition will prevail again if we 
can get the proper distribution of money, so that it will not 
be in a frozen condition. You may rest assured that in 
relieving the great stresses in this country we will be doing 
something for our National Government and for our whole 
people. I want the Members of this House who live in the 
cities and industrial districts to lift up their eyes and get a 
vision of the broad stresses of this American country of ours, 
and the necessity for a balanced prosperity and for stopping 
the channeling of all of the money to the industrial centers. 

Back in the year 1920 I had occasion to do some cam- 
paigning in one of the great agricultural sections of America. 
I spent the night in one of the beautiful homes of that sec- 
tion. All around were the evidences of a prosperous and 
sound condition. The barns were well painted. The fences 
were in good repair. The flowers were blooming in a well- 
kept yard. On every side were indications of a typical 
American country home and family, the members of which 
were joyous in their work, were loyal to and interested in 
the affairs of their community, and true to the instincts and 
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traditions of their country. Around such homes as this our 
country has been builded. They have been a stabilizing in- 
fluence throughout our national life. I left with many happy 
memories of that wonderful American home. 

During the last campaign, I again had occasion to visit 
this same community. The place was vacant. The barn 
was going to wrack. Much of the fencing was torn down. 
Many of the windowlights were broken out. The yard was 
neglected. Instead of the joyous evidences of life and suc- 
cess that had formerly prevailed, there was a deadly silence 
and mournful proof of decay, disaster, and ruin. Upon in- 
quiry, I found that because of continued low price levels for 
farm commodities, high interest rates, mortgage and tax 
requirements, the old place had been foreclosed and a happy, 
loyal American family had been bereft of fhe accumulations 
of a lifetime; the family had bundled up what was left of 
their personal belongings, and in an old vehicle had gone 
to the cotton fields of the South in the hope of finding suffi- 
cient work, even at low wages to keep body and soul together. 

If this were but a single instance the situation would not 
be so serious, but in hundreds of thousands of instances, in 
practically every community of America, this picture has 
been duplicated. Through mistaken policies and practices 
and through a system of selfish high financing, the farm 
life of America has been forced upon the rocks. A strong 
pillar of our national life is crumbling away, with a con- 
stant threat to the whole structure. 

Can any thinking person deny the necessity of a change 
of these conditions? Wherever he may be located, whether 
in the localities where these unhappy. conditions prevail, 
or in the skyscrapers of New York or other cities, whether 
running an humble business, working for wages, or sitting 
behind the banker's desk, every thinking person must know 
that an unbalanced America can not permanently prosper, 
that the farm problem has become a national problem, and 
that the safety of all is interwoven with a restoration of 
this vast section of our great country. 

UNWISE MEASURES 


Unwise measures have aggravated the situation that ex- 
ists to-day. In many instances enthusiasts, with the best 
of heart motives and purposes, have felt that artificial 
methods would relieve these fundamental difficulties. In 
undertaking to apply these theories they have in many in- 
stances upset economic laws, which without producing the 
results desired have interfered with orderly processes that 
would have worked themselves out. 

THE GOAL 

One of the mistaken notions that has run through many 
Government activities is the belief that the condition can 
be healed by a system of money lending. Proper credit is 
essential, but more lending of money will finally aggravate 
the situation. It increases debts. What is needed is better 
prices, so that debts may be paid. 

To paraphrase a passage from one of our most eloquent 
men, when every farmer in America shall eat bread from 
his own fields and meat from his own pastures, and disturbed 
by no creditor and enslaved by no debt shall sit amid his 
orchards and vineyards and barnyards and gardens, plant- 
ing his crops in their seasons, and growing them in independ- 
ence, making wheat and cotton his clean surplus, and sell- 
ing them in his own chosen markets, in his own time and 
manner, and not at a master’s bidding, taking his pay in 
cash and not in a receipted mortgage, which while it 
ends a portion of his debt does not restore his freedom, then 
will be dawning the fullness of a new day. 

This is the goal toward which we must move. No nation 
in all the history of the world has continued great that did 
not remain a pastoral nation. No nation has ever remained 
permanently great that became overindustrialized. A bal- 
anced condition, wherein every citizen, whether in a section 
devoted to industry or in a section devoted to agriculture or 
to the raising of livestock, shall have an equal opportunity 
and shall stand on the same dead level of equality is the 
final hope of a prosperous America. The greatest funda- 
mental in any free government is equality in the operation 
of its laws. 
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Many glorious chapters have been written in American 
history—written in blood of the pioneer, in the crack of the 
frontier rifie, in the spanning of yawning chasms, in the 
harnassing of mighty rivers, “in the creak of the western- 
bound prairie wagon, in the tread of marching horses, in the 
sweat of the toiling plowman,” in the construction of great 
cities, and in carving for you and me a mighty and gigantic 
commonwealth. 

These things have been laid on the sands at our feet and 
the problem for you and me is to maintain its working 
machinery and to see that its institutions and traditions are 
preserved. This is a big, broad country, and I have implicit 
faith in her future. 

We are in the greatest crisis within your and my lifetime. 
If you do not want this bill, offer one that is better. [Ap- 
plause.] No physician can cure a case by saying, You 
are giving the wrong medicine, but I do not know what you 
ought to do.” All progress that has ever been made in the 
world has involved some experimentation. We want a test- 
ing of this proposition. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. McGUGIN. In answer to the gentleman’s statement 
that if we do not like this bill we should offer another one, 
will the gentleman, under the rules, permit us to offer the 
debenture as a substitute? 

Mr. JONES. I do not have control of the rules, but, as 
the gentleman knows, that is one of my pets and one of my 
hobbies. The gentleman should also know that it is not 
possible to secure the adoption of that measure at this 
session, and, like many others, I am willing to submerge 
some of my views in an effort to get concerted action. I 
believe that this bill will do the job for a year, and I am 
going to support it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two hours to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CLARKE] in opposition to the 
bill. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, every mem- 
ber of the Agricultural Committee is in thorough sympathy 
with the objectives of the national emergency act, H. R. 
13991. 

Every member of the Agricultural Committee has honestly 
sought to cooperate with the farm leaders, but their policies 
have sometimes been uneconomic, sometimes changed over- 
night and sometimes, unfortunately, political. Lack of con- 
tinuity in plans prevents progress and lack of progress pre- 
vents achievement. 

Generalship with a divided army spells disaster and the 
one great measure I have championed, having been against 
the “ equalization fee” of the original McNary-Haugen bill, 
and against the “debenture plan” of my beloved grange, 
has been the act creating the Farm Board and the exhibition 
of the executioners of that act has created strong prejudices 
against it. 

The stabilization authority was fundamentally wrong, but 
no farm leaders will ever return and get any money out of 
Congress or the poor taxpayers for another stabilization 
experiment. 

The outstanding feature of the act, however, was putting 
the seal of approval on the cooperative movement, furnish- 
ing national aid because we all knew then and now that if 
all the producers will whole-heartedly back the cooperatives 
benefits will result. 

If the farmers are unwilling to get in a local cooperative 
of the commodity they produce, federate nationally, Uncle 
Sam has done all he can do. Even salvation is not free; you 
have to work it out. 

Let us now consider in some detail this national emergency 
act, H. R. 13991. For 22 months, or ever since the Seventy- 
second Congress came into existence, like Macawber, we have 
been waiting for the majority party to propose some pro- 
gram that would reach out a helping hand in a truly na- 
tional emergency for all agriculture. 

The problem is no simple one to increase purchasing 
power by increasing the price of farm commodities, with 
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overwhelming surpluses piling up, foreign markets destroyed, 
and the purchasing power of 10,000,000 unemployed is a 
helluva proposition. 

Orders came from our own capitol in New York that 
something must be done for the farmers, so we consult the 
Topeka speech of our President elect for a program. 

I have discovered the answer to that famous and ancient 
conundrum: 

It is a little round, it is a little square, 
It is a little solid, it is a little fluid; 

It is, in some respects, very tall; 

In other respects it is flat. What is it? 

The answer is the national emergency act, H. R. 13991, 
that should properly be named the Roosevelt allotment plan. 
It is not alone the answer to the conundrum, but the ex- 
planation as well of the strange actions of the majority 
members of the Agricultural Committee, who have gone 
dizzy-headed trying to follow the farm leaders. 

If this is a national emergency act, it should equally apply 
in its benefits to the producers of every farm commodity; 
but it is limited to the producers of only five of our com- 
modities, and those not the largest. For instance, the dairy 
farmer is omitted, yet the dairy industry is twice as im- 
portatnt as the hog industry. Dollar-value milk in 1931 is 
$1,617,000,000, as against hog dollar of $897,000,000. 

Agriculture is entitled to equality, no more and no less. 
Every producer of every agricultural commodity is entitled 
to equality, no more, no less, in a Government dedicated to 
equality; yet this bill is fundamentally against equality, 
therefore it violates not alone the spirit but the letter of 
a great fundamental principle of our American institutions. 

If our President elect is “ horrified ” at the sales-tax idea, 
why is he having his personal representative, Henry Mor- 
ganthau, jr., here, sitting in and promoting a magnified and 
gigantic sales tax bigger and worse than ever proposed in 
the history of our Government? 

Ten million out of jobs can not pay it. Another 10,000,000 
on the fringe of bankruptcy can not pay any more for a 
living. That spells underconsumption by 20,000,000 of our 
population at least, and ultimately it will spell disaster for 
the very commodities the bill seeks to help. 

Let us look a little into its administrative features. The 
Secretary of Agriculture will need to be a glorified Einstein 
to figure out the percentages each individual farmer in the 
United States producing these commodities is entitled to so 
as to determine the amount of the adjustment certificate. 
The Secretary will also have to be an expert on birth control 
to reduce the tonnage and determine how many hogs aver- 
aging 210 pounds Tom, Dick, and Harry are allowed to pro- 
duce. He will also have to be a prophet to look into the 
future on crop production, and so forth, to tell. 

When this army of fifty or sixty thousand representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture are not keeping tabs upon 
the hog producers, the processers, or the wholesalers, they 
will have to determine the acreage in wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
and rice and check up on every farmer producing these com- 
modities. More bureaucracy, possibilities of the greatest 
political machine in the history of the world, and more 
taxes placed upon the backs of the overburdened people. 

Young revolutions are breaking out now, and if we will go 
back in our history and read again the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence we will find one of the reasons for that Revolution 
was that the King had thrust great numbers of Government 
employees into the snooping business, living off of the people 
and eating up their substance. 

If you will turn to section 9, headed “Fair Exchange 
Allowance,” you will find a plan set up for the Government 
fixing the price; and in the establishing of that price the hog 
growers will find themselves in exactly the same condition as 
the wheat growers were during the war when the Govern- 
ment established a maximum and minimum price and the 
poor farmer took the minimum. 


Where is the money coming from to pay this tax? In the 


first place, it will come out of the processers; but I do not 
believe they are in a position to meet this financial burden 
and the banks certainly can not take on any more burdens. 
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The result will be that the producers’ markets will be de- 
stroyed and that spells disaster again for the farmer. 

Again I reiterate, that the objectives of this bill every 
right-thinking American should incline to, but I do not 
believe it meets the crisis that is now in our midst; the 
crisis is in taxes now due and mortgages threatening homes 
being taken away from our people. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield two hours to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Beam]. 

Mr. BEAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I am impelled to op- 
pose this measure solely because I believe it to be violative 
of fundamental principles and the tenets of our economic 
and political systems. 

The bill is probably unworkable; it is of doubtful con- 
stitutionality; it is discriminatory and unfair. Eventually 
it will do agriculture serious harm. I prefer, however, in- 
stead of criticizing it upon these grounds to state my objec- 
tions to it upon the fundamental grounds that it is violative 
of the tenets of individualism and of the principles of good 
government. This bill can not be defended upon any sound 
principle of government or of economics. 

Here we have another quack remedy for the ills of agri- 
culture. It does but continue the sequence of quackery by 
another venture of spurious communism. Time and again 
we have passed these bills for relief of the farmers. Always 
they have been failures—always they have left the farmer 
in worse condition because of their passage. It is time for 
us to stop with these specious measures and to return to 
sound principles. If the plain farmer could speak, I would 
expect to hear him say, Heaven deliver me from my self- 
appointed friends.” 

Here lies the poor farmer, sorely afflicted, surrounded, and 
being administered upon by Doctor Quack, Doctor Nostrum, 
Doctor Nothought, Doctor Demagogue, and various others of 
that fraternity chiefly responsible for bringing him to his 
present condition. They roll their pills, they administer 
their infusions, and give their bitter draughts, and steadily 
the patient grows worse. : 

What is the matter with the farmer? One trouble is in 
the prices which he receives; the other trouble is in the 
prices which he is forced to pay. The trouble in the price 
for his produce is due to two causes: First, the condition of 
his market, and, second, the fact that his prices are out of 
line with the things that he has to spend his money for. 
Of course, it is axiomatic that the real price of his com- 
modity is what may be bought with the proceeds of that 
commodity. 

The farmers have been deflated. They could not regulate 
their production; they were in an unprotected position, 
and so unable to resist deflation, with the result that the 
price of cotton is on an index of 21, the price of wheat 
ranging from 30 to 32, with general farm prices on an index 
of 42, whereas, when we turn to those things for which the 
farmer spends his money, we find that nonagricultural prices 
generally are on an index of 66, steel and iron 70, clothing in 
the eighties, price-protected and price-fixed articles 90, and 
that transportation has gone to above 100. 

The farmer has been deflated because he was unable to 
protect himself against it. The producers of the things 
which the farmer must buy have enjoyed a protected posi- 
tion. They were sheltered under the wings of the protective 
tariff, of monopolies, of vast corporate powers and wealth, 
of unfair trade practices, of ability to set aside the laws of 
supply and demand, and they have been able to resist 
deflation. 

The worst trouble with the farmer’s situation is not that 
his prices have been deflated but in the inequality of the 
deflation. He has been fully deflated. Those who sell to 
him have been only partially deflated. Had the farmer 
suffered a deflation of, say, 50 per cent, yet been able to buy 
his supplies upon the same index of deflation, he would not 
be suffering unless he owed money, which of course is quite 
another question. One fundamental trouble of the farmer 
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to-day is that he has been unable to protect himself from 
deflation, whereas other interests have enjoyed a protected 
position and have been able to resist deflation. 

Another trouble of the farmer is that he has been de- 
prived of his market; and what he most needs is that that 
market should be restored to him. Restore that market and 
his price will take care of itself. 

How may the farmer’s market be restored? The answer is 
simple: Remove the trade barriers between him and the 
peoples of the world. He can not sell his produce to men 
across the seas who have no means whereby they can pay 
for it, To open up the markets of the world to the cotton 
and wheat farmers you must give their overseas customers 
some means whereby they can pay for these products. That 
can be done, first, by tearing down the iniquitous and unjust 
protective system, which prevents a free interchange of the 
farmer’s products with those of the people who would like 
to buy from him but have no means to do so. 

The second thing that we need to do is to deal with the 
international-debts question with courage and in a states- 
manlike manner and without pandering to those of our 
constituents who have the least understanding of such sub- 
jects and the least capacity for decision upon them. 

It is fundamental that the farmer can not do business 
unless you open up to him the markets of the world. These 
markets can not be opened unless his customers have some 
way in which to pay. They can not pay except by sending 
us their products. They can not pay when we force them 
to use all their resources for payments on the old war debts. 

All that the farmer has a right to expect—indeed, all that 
can be done for him of any real and permanent value—is to 
give him an opportunity to buy and sell freely in the mar- 
kets of the world at prices fixed by the laws of supply and 
demand. He should not be forced to sell his produce under 
the greatest difficulties and with every handicap in the open 
markets of the world at world prices, yet to buy that which 
he needs in a closed market at an arbitrary price, under con- 
ditions in which the laws of supply and demand are 
thwarted and have no operation. 3 

The excuse for this bill is that it will lift the limited class 
of farmers who are to be benefited by it up upon the plane 
of those who enjoy the benefits of protective tariffs. It 
seems never to have occurred to those who have the concern 
of the farmers at heart that instead of creating another evil 
to match the evil which has bled him white they should 
take away the evil which has brought him to the condition 
in which he is. This bill undertakes to lift up certain 
farmers into a favored position and to enable them to col- 
lect from the distressed millions of our people who are 
suffering for the necessaries of life an arbitrary and an 
unjust price for their food and clothing. 

That is the frank purpose of this bill, and the excuse 
made for it by its champions is that citizens connected with 
industry have no right to complain if they are forced to 
pay prices commensurate with prices which they are able 
to get for the products of industry. That argument ignores 
the false premise upon which the bill stands. But more, it 
ignores the fact that millions of our people are connected 
neither with industry nor with agriculture. We have some 
6,000,000 of our people employed in agriculture. We have 
perhaps 15,000,000 of our people employed in connection 
with industry one way or another. What about the bal- 
ance of the 47,000,000 of our people who are gainfully em- 
ployed? What about the other more than one-half of our 
workers who are connected neither with industry nor with 
agriculture? Have you no thought of the injustice which 
you are working to them? When will come their turn? If 
you are successful and lift up agriculture upon an equality 
with industry, when will come the turn of those millions 
of our people who are not and who can not be benefited by 
any such measures? Have they no rights? Is there to be 
no justice for them? 

These special favors and benefits are valuable only be- 
cause they are enjoyed by a limited class. If they were 
equally enjoyed by all, that would reduce all to a level 
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and would be no real benefit to any. It is because there is 
discrimination and injustice that special privileges have any 
value at all. 

This bill is based upon a false philosophy, so commonly 
believed in in these times, that a man can get rich by 

‘refusing to produce wealth; that through idleness is to be 
found the cure for poverty; that we should encourage our 
people to produce less. There never was a more specious 
doctrine. It roots back to the false theory that there is 
overproduction. There is no such thing. The trouble is 
underconsumption. There lies the trouble. 

These gentlemen who hold to this false philosophy deal 
always with the production end of our economic life. The 
trouble is not with the production end. 

It lies with the distribution end, and the evils of dis- 
tribution are perfectly obvious and open to all of us. Unfair 
trade practices—monopolies, high cost of transportation, 
obstructions to trade, barriers to free commerce, extortion- 
ate prices, waste, inefficiency, excessive overhead, and 80 
forth—all constituting interferences with the free play of 
the laws of supply and demand and taking the back track 
upon the competitive system. In short, to boil it down into 
a word, it is a false and pseudocollectivism which has 
brought us to where we now are. [Applause.] 

The remedy lies not in going on in this foolish and false 
way, not going ahead with this system which has brought 
us close to ruin, but to turn back to fundamentals and to 
embrace for ourselves a truer and better and a higher form 
of the competitive system. Out with all governmental favors 
and privilege. Bring in a time when every man fights for 
his economic life and stands upon his own footing. That is 
the remedy. 

The difficulties we are in now are due chiefly to the fact 
that our economic machine has become so complex that we 
are no longer able to produce to capacity to operate it. Now, 
with this bill as a remedy for this excessive complexity we 
propose to add another section to this complex machine. As 
a remedy for complexity we are to adopt greater complexity. 
Private -business is no longer able to furnish the brains to 
conduct its operations successfully, so that we are to have 
the Government to enter the field of action and place a 
bureaucrat in charge of it. That is the foolish remedy which 
is proposed. 

I would not feel so keenly upon the subject were it not 
for the fact that we are confronted with similar proposals 
upon every hand and relating to almost every industry. 
Here are our friends in the coal business—they want the 
coal industry turned over to them so that they may appor- 
tion the territory and trade among themselves and fix 
for themselves a profit which will be satisfactory. So it 
goes in the textile industry, and thus we proceed from 
one business to another in this system of false collectivism. 
LApplause. ! 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Warren, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 13991, the agricultural allotment bill, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. SCHNEIDER, for two days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Carter of Wyoming, indefinitely, on account of 
illness, 
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THE LATE CALVIN COOLIDGE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

It is my painful duty to inform you of the death to-day of 
Calvin Coolidge, former President of the United States. 

There is no occasion for me to recount his eminent services 
to our country to Members of the Senate and House, many 
of whom were so long associated with him. His entire life- 
time has been one of single devotion to our country and his 
has been a high contribution to the welfare of mankind. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 
THE WHITE House, January 5, 1933. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, it is with profound sorrow 
that I offer a resolution which I have sent to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 341 


Resolved, That the House has learned with profound sensibility 
and sorrow of the death of Calvin Coolidge, former President of 
the United States. 

Resolved, That as a token of honor to the many virtues, pubo 
and private, of the illustrious statesman, and as a mark 
respect to one who has held such eminent station, the Speaker 
of this House shali appoint a committee to attend the funeral 
of Mr. Coolidge on behalf of this House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy of the same to the afflicted family 
of the illustrious dead. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary 
expenses in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following committee: Mr. 
Ramey, of Illinois; Mr. SNELL, of New York; Mr. HAWLEY, 
of Oregon; Mr. Montaaue, of Virginia; Mr. Treapway, of 
Massachusetts; Mr. Darrow, of Pennsylvania; Mr. TINK- 
HAM, of Massachusetts; Mr. Luce, of Massachusetts; Mr. 
UNDERHILL, of Massachusetts; Mr. Connery, of Massa- 
chusetts; Mr. Grsson, of Vermont; Mr. GREENWOOD, of Indi- 
ana; Mr. Dovuctass, of Massachusetts; Mr. DoucLas, of Ari- 
zona; Mr. McCormack, of Massachusetts; Mr. GRANFIELD, 
of Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory 
of the late Calvin Coolidge this House do now adjourn. 

The resolution was agreed to; accordingly the House (at 
3 o’clock p. m.), pursuant to the resolution heretofore agreed 
to, adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, January 6, 1933, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Tentative list of committee hearings scheduled for Friday, 
January 6, 1933, as reported to the floor leader: 


INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 
H. R. 11012: Full train crew bill. 
MERCHANT MARINE, RADIO, AND FISHERIES 
(10 a. m.) 


Continue hearings on S. 4491, a bill to regulate inter- 
carriers. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

848. A letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting a 
copy of a dispatch from the American Embassy and its 
inclosure, a letter from the secretary general of the Inter- 
national Parliamentary Conference on Commerce, extending 
to the Congress of the United States an invitation to be rep- 
resented at the eighteenth plenary assembly of the above- 
mentioned organization which is to take place in the capitol 
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at Rome, beginning April 19, 1933 (H. Doc. No. 520); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

849. A letter from the Public Printer, transmitting the 
annual report of the operations of the Government Printing 
Office for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, and the calen- 
dar year 1932; to the Committee on Printing. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12466) granting an increase of pension to Abbie J. Parsons, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 14059) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior, in behalf of Indians, to purchase 
the allotments of deceased Indians, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 14060) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Columbia River at or near The Dalles, Oreg.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 14061) to establish an 
honest money system where the medium of exchange will 
give equal benefits to every American citizen and wherein 
the lawful money of the Government shall be used for the 
benefit of all the people, to reduce the rate of interest on 
loans, to encourage agriculture and the ownership of homes, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 14062) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, and 
acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PESQUERA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 539) to 
validate an act of the fourth special session of the Twelfth 
Legislature of Puerto Rico entitled “An act authorizing the 
Governor of Puerto Rico to guarantee repayment, in the 
name of the people of Puerto Rico, of loans made by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to the agricultural credit 
corporations of the island of Puerto Rico, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 21, 1932; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced.and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 14063) for the relief of 
Charles Kornreich; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 14064) for the relief 
of Meyer Joseph Lapine, deceased; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: A bill (H. R. 14065) granting a 
pension to Josephine Valentine; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 14066) for the relief of 
Clarence Muncey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14067) for the relief of Charles Bubyak; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14068) for the relief of Joseph Frank 
Schmidt; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 14069) granting a pension 
to Henry Hibbard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 14070) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Y. Beck; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUDD: A bill (H. R. 14071) granting an increase 
of pension to Alice A. Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 14072) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy D. Norton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 14073) for the 
relief of James F. True; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14074) for the relief of Ray McDonald; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 14075) for the relief of 
Henry William Kratzer; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 540) for the relief of Ruth R. Downing; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9377. By Mr. BURDICK: Petitions of Andrew T. Loughlin 
and 42 other residents of Newport and Middletown; Charles 
J. Luther and 92 other residents of Providence; Arthur H. 
Kingsford and 23 other residents of Riverside, East Provi- 
dence, and Norwood, R. I., and Sabattus, Me.; William G. 
Burns and 49 other residents of Providence, Cranston, and 
Central Falls; and Albert Difillippo and 26 other residents 
of Providence, East Providence, and Pawtucket, R. I., pro- 
testing against any repeal or modification of existing legis- 
lation beneficial to Spanish War veterans, their widows, or 
dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

9378. By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Petition signed 
by Mrs. H. B. Davis, president Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and various citizens of Sharon, urging the pas- 
sage of the stop-alien-representation amendment to the 
United States Constitution to cut out the 6,280,000 aliens 
in this country, and count only American citizens, when 
making future apportionments for congressional districts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9379. Also, petition of various citizens of Mercer County, 
urging the passage of the stop-alien-representation amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution to cut out the 6,280,- 
000 aliens in this country, and count only American citizens, 
when making future apportionments for congressional dis- 
tricts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9380. By Mr. CONDON: Petition of Joseph Ciaranillo and 
69 other citizens of Rhode Island, protesting against any 
repeal or reduction of existing legislation beneficial to Span- 
ish War veterans, their widows, or dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9381. Also, petition of Alfred A. Varone and 149 other 
citizens of Rhode Island, protesting against any repeal or 
reduction of existing legislation beneficial to Spanish War 
veterans, their widows, or dependents; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9382. Also, petition of Jeremiah A. Collins and 201 other 
citizens of Rhode Island, protesting against any repeal or 
reduction of existing legislation beneficial to Spanish War 
veterans, their widows, or dependents; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9383. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of citizens of Sche- 
nectady County and Montgomery, N. Y., urging support of 
the stop-alien-representation amendment to the United 
States Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9384. Also, petition of Agnes Showers and 51 others, op- 
posing the return of beer; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 471 

9385. By Mr. DO XET: Petition of Curtis E. Pass Post, 
American Legion, Water Valley, Miss., opposing any reduc- 
tion in the amounts now paid to the officers, nurses, and 
veterans of the World War; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9386. By Mr. FOSS: Petition of Jessica L. Williams and 
42 other residents of Southbridge, Mass., urging support of 
the stop-alien-representation amendment to the United 
States Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9387. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Telegram of Beverly 
C. Caldwell, of Corsicana, Tex., opposing reduction of Na- 
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tional Guard appropriation; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

9388. Also, telegram of Lewis R. Ferguson, vice president 
Lone Star Cement Co. of Texas, Dallas, Tex., urging that 
Federal aid for highways be continued; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

9389. By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of mem- 
bers of the United Presbyterian Home for the Aged, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa., protesting against changes in the eighteenth 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9390. Also, petition of citizens of McKeesport, Pa., favor- 
ing the stop-alien-representation amendment to the United 
States Constitution; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

9391. Also, petition of the Pittsburgh Coal Exchange, op- 
posing House bills 6665 and 6670; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

9392. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Minneapolis Local Fed- 
eral Employees, protesting against drastic administrative 
furlough; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

9393. Also, petition of the Lizzie Bigham Unit of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Russell, Minn., fa- 
voring enactment of the stop-alien-representation amend- 
ment; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

9394. Also, petition of the pastoral conference at War- 
ren, Minn., urging retention and enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9395. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Washburn Crosby 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., favoring certain amendments to the ag- 
ricultural allotment bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9396. Also, petition of Long Island Chamber of Commerce, 
opposing participation by the United States Government in 
any part of the expense of the construction of the proposed 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9397. By Mr. PERKINS: Resolution adopted by the 
Rutherford (N. J.) Chamber of Commerce at the directors’ 
meeting on December 19, 1932, favoring the $400,000,000 
retrenchment in the expenditures now being made for World 
War veterans’ account; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. i 

9398. Also, petition of 75 residents of Hunterdon County, 
18 residents of Stanhope, and 12 residents of Allendale, all of 
the State of New Jersey, opposing the return of beer; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9399. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of Frank F. Henry, chair- 
man of the board, Washburn Crosby Co. (Inc.), Buffalo, 
N. V., favoring certain amendments to the agricultural al- 
lotment bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9400. By Mr. SEGER: Resolutions of New Jersey Board of 
Commerce and Navigation, opposing proposed transfer of 
rivers and harbors work from Corps of Engineers to the De- 
partment of the Interior; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

9401. Also, petition of New Jersey State Highway Com- 
mission, urging the time limit in emergency relief and con- 
struction act be extended to December 31, 1933; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

9402. Also, petition of New Jersey Vocational and Arts 
Association and the New Jersey Vocational Association, urg- 
ing Federal Vocational Board be permitted to function as an 
independent board; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9403. By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition signed by Ross 
Woolford and other members of the First Methodist Church 
of Rupert, Idaho, protesting against the repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9404. Also, petition of Louis Bultena and other members 
of the Presbyterian Church of Jerome, Idaho, protesting 
against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9405. Also, petition signed by Mrs. David O’Neal and 
others of Caldwell, Idaho, protesting against the repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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9406. Also, petition of Howard L. Roberts and other mem- 
bers of the Men’s Bible Class of the Trinity Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Idaho Falls, Idaho, protesting against the 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

9407. Also, petition of Lila B. Benedict and other members 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Paul, Idaho, 
protesting against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9408. Also, petition signed by Mrs. Chris J. Bermy and 
other members of the Christian Church of Buhl, Idaho, pro- 
testing against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9409. Also, petition signed by Alvin A. Partner and other 
members of the churches of Aberdeen, Idaho, protesting 
against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9410. Also, petition signed by B. F. Meredith and other 
members of the churches of Fruitland, Idaho, protesting 
against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9411. Also, petition signed by C. A. Bessine and other 
members of the Sunday School of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Murtaugh, Idaho, protesting against the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

9412. Also, petition signed by Rev. John A. Strom and 
other members of the Swedish Evangelical Mission Church, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, protesting against the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9413. Also, petition of Dr. W. H. French and other mem- 
bers of the Men’s Class, Women’s Class, and Young Peoples’ 
Class of the First Christian Church of Boise, Idaho, pro- 
testing against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9414. Also, petition of Mrs. L. M. Capps and other mem- 
bers of the Women’s Missionary Federation of Churches of 
Blackfoot, Idaho, protesting against the repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. _ 

9415. Also, petition signed by J. L. Mack and members of 
the congregation of the Church of Christ, Meridian, Idaho, 
protesting against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9416. Also, petition signed by Theo M. Purves and mem- 
bers of the Baraca Class of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Nampa, Idaho, protesting against the repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9417. Also, petition signed by H. G. Lucombe and mem- 
bers of the Methodist Church of Eagle, Idaho, protesting 
against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9418. Also, petition signed by Mrs. C. E. Frost and other 
members of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Meridian, Idaho, protesting against the repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9419. Also, petition signed by B. F. Carr and other mem- 
bers of the congregation of the Nazarene Church of Me- 
ridian, Idaho, protesting against the repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9420. Also, petition signed by Rev. Harry L. Rogers and 
members of the First Church of the Nazarene of Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, protesting against the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9421. Also, petition signed by R. P. Douglas and other 
members of the First Baptist Church of Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
protesting against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9422. Also, petition signed by Russell M. Ash and other 
members of the Big Brother Class of the First Methodist 
Church of Boise, Idaho, protesting against the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9423. Also, petition signed by Mrs. Gus Gilbert and other 
members of the Young Matrons’ Class of the First Meth- 
odist Church of Boise, Idaho, protesting against the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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9424, Also, petition signed by Ollie E. Beasley and other 
members of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
American Falls, Idaho, protesting against the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9425, Also, petition signed by Rev. E. C. Stack and other 
members of the Nazarene Church of Eagle, Idaho, protest- 
ing against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9426. Also, petition of Edith Roth Parker and other mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of Boise, 
Idaho, favoring the establishment of a Federal motion- 
picture commission; to the Committee on Education. 

9427. Also, petition signed by Lille C. Compton and other 
members of Mrs. Bacon’s Sunday School Class of the First 
Methodist Church, Boise, Idaho, protesting against the re- 
peal of the eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

9428. By Mr. SPARKS: Resolution of Woman's Home Mis- 
Sionary Society of Stockton, Kans., submitted by Mrs. C. E. 
Spalding and Mrs. Earl McVey, and signed by 11 others, 
favoring Federal legislation for the motion-picture industry; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9429. By Mr. STALKER: Petition of Mary W. Elkins and 
60 other residents of Bath, N. Y., urging support of the stop- 
alien amendment to the United States Constitution to cut 
out aliens and count only American citizens when making 
future apportionments for congressional districts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9430. Also, petition of Mrs. William F. Taylor and 25 other 
residents of Canisteo, N. Y., urging support of the stop-alien 
amendment to the United States Constitution to cut out 
aliens and count only American citizens when making fu- 
ture apportionments for congressional districts; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

9431. By Mr. SUTPHIN: Memorial of the Board of Com- 
merce and Navigation of the State of New Jersey, praying 
the effort be made to have such executive order rescinded in 
so far as it purports to transfer the rivers and harbor work 
from the Corps of Engineers to the Department of the 
Interior; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

9432. Also, memorial of the American Legion, Department 
of New Jersey, opposing any reduction of the armed forces; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

9433. By Mr. SWICK: Petition of Mrs. D. E. Balph and 
61 other residents of New Castle, Pa., and vicinity, urging 
the enactment of the stop-alien amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States to cut out the 6,280,000 aliens in 
the country when making future reapportionments for con- 
gressional districts; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

9434. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Johnson and other residents of Avella, Washington County, 
Pa., urging support of the Davis-Kelly coal bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9435. By Mr. WITHROW: Petition of the congregation of 
the Evangelical Church of Tomah, Wis., petitioning the 
Congress of the United States against the resubmission of 
the eighteenth amendment and the legalization of beer; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9436. Also, petition of the Missionary Society of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Tomah, Wis., petitioning the Congress of 
the United States against the resubmission of the eighteenth 
amendment and the legalization of beer; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Z€Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: ` 


Most Loving Father, who shewest to Thy children the path 
of life, in whose presence there is fullness of joy, and at 
whose right hand there is pleasure forevermore; we thank 
Thee for the life of Thy servant, Calvin Coolidge, who, hav- 
ing finished his course in faith, now rests from 


his labors. 


May the example of his courage, the integrity and purity 
of his manhood ever remain the priceless heritage of this 
Nation he so nobly served and to whose welfare he dedicated 
his all. Remember him, O Lord, according to the favor 
Thou bearest unto Thy people, and grant that, increasing in 
knowledge and love of Thee, he may go from strength to 
strength in the life of perfect service in Thy heavenly king- 
dom. Sanctify to us this sorrow, making it a gateway into 
that deeper, wider domain where spirit and reason may win 
their freedom and peer into the mystery of God. 

Deal tenderly, O Christ, with the loved ones for whom 
especially we pray; may they cast their every care on Thee 
and know the consolation of Thy love. Breathe on us, 
Breath of God, and by the divine alchemy of Thy grace 
make us wholly Thine. 


O Love that will not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in Thee; 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from Thee; 
I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 
And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 
Amen. 
THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the 
proceedings of the legislative day of Wednesday, January 
4, 1933, when, on request of Mr. Fess and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


DEATH OF FORMER PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States. 

Mr. M. C. LATTA. Mr. President, I am directed by the 
President of the United States to deliver to the Senate a 
message in writing. 

The message was received by C. A. Loeffier, secretary of 
the majority, and handed to the Vice President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the United States, 
which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk (John C. Crockett) read the message, 
as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

It is my painful duty to inform you of the death to-day 
of Calvin Coolidge, former President of the United States. 

There is no occasion for me to recount his eminent serv- 
ices to our country to Members of the Senate and House, 
many of whom were so long associated with him. His entire 
lifetime has been one of single devotion to our country and 
his has been a high contribution to the welfare of mankind. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 
Tue WHITE Hovse, January 5, 1933. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The message will lie on the 
table. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, yesterday, 
on hearing of the sudden death of the distinguished ex- 
President of the United States, Calvin Coolidge, the Senate 
immediately adjourned out of respect to his memory. I now 
present a formal resolution expressing the deep grief of 
the Senate of the United States and providing for a com- 
mittee of the Senate to be appointed to attend the funeral 
of Calvin Coolidge, and I ask immediate action thereon. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 317) were read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow and 
deep regret the announcement of the death of Hon. Calvin 
Coolidge, late a President of the United States. 

Resolved, That a committee of 25 Senators be appointed by 
the Vice President, to join such committee as may be appointed 


on the part of the House of Representatives, to attend the funeral 
of the deceased. 
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Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Under the second resolution the Vice President ap- 
pointed as the committee on the part of the Senate the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], the senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the senior Senater from Virginia 
(Mr. Swanson], the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], 
the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst], the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary], the senior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Watsu], the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes], the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grassl, the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED], the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Copetanp], the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess], the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Watsu], the senior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Date], the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY], the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF], 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Cootmnce], the 
senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrncHam], the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Hezerr!, the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis], the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. WHITE], and the junior Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Austin]. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to print in the Recorp the President's proclamation with 
reference to the death of former President Calvin Coolidge. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The President’s proclamation is as follows: 


By the President of the United States of America 
A PROCLAMATION 
To the People of the United States: 

It becomes my sad duty to announce officially the death 
of Calvin Coolidge, which occurred at his home in the city 
of Northampton, Mass., on the 5th day of January, 1933, 
at 12.25 o’clock p. m. 

Mr. Coolidge had devoted his entire life to the public 
service, and his steady progress from councilman to mayor 
of Northampton and thence upward as member of the 
State Senate of Massachusetts, Lieutenant Governor and 
Governor of Massachusetts, to Vice President and President 
of the United States stands as a conspicuous memorial to 
his private and public virtues, his outstanding ability, and 
his devotion to the public welfare. 

His name had become in his own lifetime a synonym 
for sagacity and wisdom; and his temperateness in speech 
and his orderly deliberation in action bespoke the profound 
sense of responsibility which guided his conduct of the 
public business. 

From the American people he evoked an extraordinary 
warmth of affectionate response to his salient and charac- 
teristic personality. He earned and enjoyed their confi- 
dence in the highest degree. To millions of our people 
his death will come as a personal sorrow as well as a public 
loss. 

As an expression of the public sorrow, it is ordered that 
the flags of the White House and of the several depart- 
mental buildings be displayed at halfstaff for a period of 
30 days, and that suitable military and naval honors under 
orders of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy may be rendered on the day of the funeral. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 5th day of January, 
1933, and of the independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and fifty-seventh. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

By the President: 

LSEAL. I 


Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of State. 
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Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I desire to announce that 
the Senatorial and House delegation to attend the funeral 
of the former President will accompany the President of the 
United States on his special train, three cars being attached 
to the train for that purpose. Anyone wishing to do so may 
board the train at 10 o’clock to-night. The train will leave 
here at 12.30 o’clock to-night and arrive at Northampton at 
9 o’clock to-morrow morning. The funeral services will be 
held at Northampton at 10.30 o’clock to-morrow morning. 
After the services the train will return, arriving in this city 
at 9 o’clock to-morrow evening. 

Originally it was contemplated that the congressional 
delegation would take automobiles from Northampton to 
Plymouth to attend the services there, but that plan has 
been abandoned and the congressional delegation will re- 
turn on the presidential train. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, communicated to the Senate 
the resolutions of the House adopted as a tribute to the 
memory of Hon. Calvin Coolidge, a former President of the 
United States. 

The message announced that the Speaker had appointed 
the following committee to attend the funeral of former 
Hoban Coolidge on behalf of the House of Representa- 
ives: 

Mr. RAINEY, of Ilinois; Mr. SNELL, of New York; Mr. 
HawIEx, of Oregon; Mr. Monrtacve, of Virginia; Mr. TREAD- 
way, of Massachusetts; Mr. Darrow, of Pennsylvania; Mr. 
TINKHAM, of Massachusetts; Mr. Luce, of Massachusetts; Mr. 
UNDERHILL, of Massachusetts; Mr. Connery, of Massachu- 
setts; Mr. Grsson, of Vermont; Mr. Greenwoop, of Indiana; 
Mr. Dovctass, of Massachusetts; Mr. Douctas, of Arizona: 
Mr. McCormack, of Massachusetts; and Mr. GRANFIELD, of 
Massachusetts. 

RECESS 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, as a further mark of re- 
spect to our deceased friend I move that the Senate take a 
recess until next Monday at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock 
and 8 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Mon- 
day, January 9, 1933, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 6, 
1933 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
CHAPLAIN 
To be chaplain with the rank of first lieutenant 

First Lieut. James Gordon De La Vergne, Chaplains 

Reserve, with rank from January 4, 1933. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be colonels 

Lieut. Col. Isaac Samuel Martin, Cavalry, from January 1, 
1933 

Lieut. Col. Channing Edmonds Delaplane, Infantry, from 
January 1, 1933. 

To be lieutenant colonels 

Maj. Oral Eugene Clark, Infantry, from January 1, 1933. 

Maj. Allan Clay McBride, Field Artillery, from January 1, 
1933. 

Maj. Joe Reese Brabson, Field Artillery, from January 1, 
1933. 

Maj. Herman Kobbe, Cavalry, from January 1, 1933. 

Maj. John Norton Reynolds, Air Corps, from January 1, 
1933. 

To be majors . 

Capt. William Claude McMahon, Infantry, from January 
1, 1933. 

Capt. Bertrand Morrow, Cavalry, from January 1, 1933. 

Capt. Harry Russell Pierce, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
January 1, 1933. 
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Captain Francis Michael Brennan, Infantry, from Janu- 
ary 1, 1933. 

Capt. Lawrence Collamore Mitchell, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from January 1, 1933. 

Captain Milton Baldridge Halsey, Infantry, from January 
1, 1933. 

Capt. Charles Love Mullins, jr., Infantry, from January 1, 
1933. 

Capt. Sterling Alexander Wood, Infantry, from January 1, 
1933. 

To be captains 

First Lieut. James Lebbeus Carman, Infantry, from De- 
ceinber 30, 1932. 

First Lieut. Landon Johnson Lockett, Infantry, from De- 
cember 30, 1932. 

First Lieut. Columbus Bierce Lenow, Infantry, from Janu- 
ary 1, 1933. 

First Lieut. Charles Henry Calais, Infantry, from January 
1, 1933. 

First Lieut. William Thomas Johnson, Finance Depart- 
ment, from January 1, 1933. 

First Lieut. Clarence Prescott Talbot, Air Corps, from 
January 1, 1933. 

First Lieut. Charles Deans Calley, Field Artillery, from 
January 1, 1933. 

First Lieut. Arnold Miller Siler, Infantry, from January 1, 
1933. 

First Lieut. Alfred Liljevalch Jewett, Air Corps, from 
January 1, 1933. 

First Lieut. Loyd Daniel Bunting, Infantry, from January 
1, 1933. 

First Lieut. Elam La Fayette Stewart, Infantry, from 
January 1, 1933. 

First Lieut. Louie Clifford Mallory, Air Corps, from Janu- 
ary 1, 1933. 

First Lieut. Bob Childs, Infantry, from January 1, 1933. 

First Lieut. Lewis Selwyn Webster, Air Corps, from Janu- 
ary 1, 1933. 

First Lieut. Virgil Grover Allen, Infantry, from January 
1, 1933. 

To be first lieutenants 


Second Lieut. Loren Davis Pegg, Cavalry, from December 
30, 1932. 

Second Lieut. Garrison Holt Davidson, Corps of Engineers, 
from December 30, 1932. 

Second Lieut. William Henderson Minter, Corps of Engi- 
neers, from January 1, 1933. 

Second Lieut. Woodbury Megrew Burgess, Cavalry, from 
January 1, 1933. 

Second Lieut. Manuel José Asensio, Corps of Engineers, 
from January 1, 1933. 

Second Lieut. Cecil Winfield Land, Field Artillery, from 
January 1, 1933. 

Second Lieut. Frederick Everett Day, Coast Artillery 
Corps, from January 1, 1933. 

Second Lieut. Frederic Joseph Brown, Field Artillery, from 
January 1, 1933. 

Second Lieut. Edwin William Chamberlain, Coast Artillery 
Corps, from January 1, 1933. ; 

Second Lieut. Alvin Louis Pachynski, Signal Corps, from 
January 1, 1933. 

Second Lieut. Harry Oliver Paxson, Corps of Engineers, 
from January 1, 1933. 

Second Lieut. Henry Joseph Hoeffer, Corps of Engineers, 
from January 1, 1933. 

Second Lieut. Maurice Francis Daly, Air Corps, from Janu- 
ary 1, 1933. 

Second Lieut. Fred Wallace Kunesh, Signal Corps, from 
January 1, 1933. 

Second Lieut. Alexander Macomb Miller, 3d, Cavalry, from 
January 1, 1933. 

Second Lieut. Gerald Francis Lillard, Field Artillery, from 
January 1, 1933. 

Second Lieut. George Fenton Peirce, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from January 1, 1933. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 
MARINE CORPS 


Lieut. Col. Edward W. Banker, assistant quartermaster, 
to be an assistant quartermaster in the Marine Corps, with 
the rank of colonel from the 25th day of December, 1932. 

Maj. Harold H. Utley to be a lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the 25th day of December, 1932. 

Capt. Gilder D. Jackson, jr., to be a major in the Marine 
Corps from the 25th day of December, 1932. 

First Lieut. Adolph Stahlberger to be a captain in the 
Marine Corps from the 25th day of December, 1932. 

Second Lieut. Edward T. Peters to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 25th day of December, 1932. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate Janu- 
ary 6, 1933 


Charles R. Crisp, of Georgia, to be a member of the United 
States Tariff Commission. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 6, 1933 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Draw near to us, Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, and 
make Thyself known to our thoughts by sweet affections and 
starlight hope. We would withdraw to the chamber of 
silence and shut out the world with its care and call. There 
we would unite with our fellow countrymen in affectionate 
reverence in memory of him who was created a man, 
just and true. Through the years, storied away in the 
archives of our national history, is his name, circled with 
unquestioned integrity, Christian simplicity, and the hon- 
ored servant of the Republic. Change, nor time’s remorse- 
less doom, shall not dim one ray of glory that gilds his fame. 
Minister, dear Heavenly Father, unto all of his fireside who 
are walking with tears and breathing with sighs. To her, 
the truest of hearts and the fairest of hands, who shared 
her delights and divided her tears, through them all she was 
blessed and found that life was good. The Lord bless the 
vision that lies within her soul. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


PAY OF OFFICERS OF ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE CORPS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the Senate: 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

January 4, 1933. 
Ordered, That the House of Representatives be requested to 
return to the Senate the bill (S. 4810) to authorize the Secretary 
of War or the Secretary of the Navy to withhold the pay of offi- 
cers, warrant officers, and nurses of the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps to cover indebtedness to the United States under certain 

conditions, 
EDWIN P. THAYER, Secretary. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request is 
granted. 
There was no objection. 


ASCERTAINMENT OF ELECTORS FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the 
following communication from the Secretary of State: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 5, 1933. 
The Hon. JOHN NANCE GARNER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sm: I transmit herewith, pursuant to the provisions of the act 
of Congress approved on May 29, 1928 (45 Stat. 945), copies of 
the certificates of final ascertainment of electors for President 
and Vice President of the United States appointed on November 
8, 1932, in the States which are indicated below. 

Very truly yours, 


H. L. STIMSON. 
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(Inclosures: Certificates furnished by the Governors of the 
States of Alabama, Arizona, California, Connecticut, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Montana, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Washington, and 
West Virginia. Authenticated photostat copies of certificates fur- 
nished by the Governors of the States of Mississippi, Virginia, 
and Utah.) 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the archives of the House. 
VICTORIA ARCONGE 


Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill (S. 4024) authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to cancel patent in fee issued to 
Victoria Arconge referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
be rereferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

I may say, Mr. Speaker, that this request is made by 
direction of the committee. The bill, when introduced in 
the Senate, went to the Committee on Indian Affairs, was 
reported out, and passed by the Senate; and when it came 
to the House, it was, I think, erroneously referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

The chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs is 
agreeable to this reference. 

The SPEAKER. The chairman of each committee agrees 
that the bill should be referred as requested? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 


HARRY BLAINE MYERS 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion from the Committee on Accounts and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 328 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House to Harry Blaine Myers, husband of Marjorie Gay Myers, 
late an employee of the House, an amount equal to six months’ 
compensation and an additional amount, not exceeding $250, to 
defray funeral expenses of the said Marjorie Gay Myers. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
AMENDING THE BANKRUPTCY ACT CONCERNING LEASEHOLDS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on the subject of bank- 
ruptcy, particularly as it applies to New York, and to in- 
clude therein portions of an article by Professor Remington 
concerning the same subject matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, the report of the Public Printer has just come out, 
and we read in his report that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
cost us $500,000 more this year than it did last year. I 
object to anything being included in the gentleman’s remarks 
other than his own remarks. 

Mr. CELLER. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill to 
amend the bankruptcy act to prevent the recurrence of 
such scandals as grew out of the United Cigar Stores bank- 
ruptcy. 

That bankruptcy was a willful attempt to cancel leases 
in various cities of the country; no merchandise creditors 
were involved. The company was actually solvent. Yet it 
was permitted to go through the hocus pocus of the bank- 
ruptcy and canceled all its leases which an improvident 
management had incurred. Under the present law a bank- 
ruptcy does not break a lease unless the lease contains a 
specific provision to the contrary. In other words, the rent 
survives the bankruptcy and accrues for the term of the 
lease subsequent to the bankruptcy. A discharge in bank- 
ruptcy does not relieve the tenant, individual, or corporation 
from the payment of future rent. In the case of a corpora- 
tion the landlord has an empty right because a reorganiza- 
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procedure was followed in the case of the United Cigar 
Stores bankruptcy, the Schulte Cigar Stores, the Liggett 
Drug Stores, the Owl Drug Co., the Lerner Dress Shops, 
and the Whelan Drug Stores, and a number of others. An 
individual, however, despite his discharge in bankruptcy, 
can not by such subterfuge disavow his obligation. Like the 
sword of Damocles, that debt continues to hang over his 
head. 

The bankruptcy law was never intended to allow these 
large corporations in this slick manner to get out of their 
leases. It is interesting to note in this connecfion that the 
Irving Trust Co. of New York City, set up by the district 
judges of the United States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York as a “monopoly” in bankruptcy 
receiverships, has been aiding and abetting most of these 
schemes under the present law for a disavowal of leases. In 
the United Cigar Stores bankruptcy the Irving Trust Co. 
countenances this enforced cancellation in the case of 869 
leases, most of which were in New York City. 

Under the proposed amendment the unexpired terms of 
the leases would be capitalized and would be a provable 
debt against the estate, and the discharge in bankruptcy 
would relieve both the corporation and the individual from 
the onus of continuing to pay rent which, as indicated 
before, means nothing to the corporation but is a tremen- 
dous burden to the individual. 

The bill in question is as follows: 

A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” approved 


July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 

thereto 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of July 1, 1898, entitled “An 
act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” as amended by the acts of February 5, 1903, June 
15, 1906, June 25, 1910, March 2, 1917, January 7, 1922, and May 
27, 1926, be, and it is hereby, amended by adding at the end of 
section 63, Chapter VII, the following: 

“(c) An adjudication in bankruptcy shall constitute an antici- 
patory breach, as of the date of the filing of the petition, of all 
contracts of the bankrupt involving financial obligations on his 
part, which are executory in whole or in part, including unexpired 
leases of real and personal property, and the holders of such con- 
tracts may prove against the estate in accordance with paragraph 
(b) of this section, any claims they may have, as of the date of 
the filing of the petition in bankruptcy, for damages for such 
breach, and such claims may be allowed, provided such holders of 
such contracts have not terminated the same by forfeiture, reen- 
try, or the like, and provided such contracts have not been 
assumed and adopted by the receiver or trustee. The receiver or 
the trustee may, with the approval of the court and upon notice 
to the obligees thereunder, assume and adopt for the benefit of 
the estate all executory contracts of the bankrupt. In any event, 
a discharge of the bankrupt shall release him of all liability under 
such executory contracts, including leases of real or personal prop- 
erty, except as otherwise provided in section 17 of this act.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks upon the subject 
of cost production loans and to include a telegram to me 
and a brief paragraph from a letter to me upon that subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, again reserving the 
right to object, I shall have to object to that portion of the 
gentleman's request involving the telegram and letter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is just about five lines long. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 
335, requesting information as to the activities of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation from February to July, 
1932, inclusive, and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Let the Chair make a statement. The 
Chair was advised that the committee had acted upon this 
resolution. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. If so, the gentleman from Alabama, the 
chairman of the committee, is entitled to recognition. 

Mr. HOWARD. I gladly yield to the gentleman from Ala- 


tion is effected in the name of the new corporation. This] bama. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know what arrange- 
ment has been made, but the chairman of a committee re- 
porting such a resolution is entitled to recognition. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, the committee has re- 
ported this resolution unanimously. I do not desire to take 
any time in the discussion of the resolution, and I will be 
pleased to yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, may we have the resolution 
reported first? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tiouse Resolution 335 


Resolved, That the Reconstruction Finance Corporation be, and 
is hereby, requested to submit to the House of Representatives, on 
or before the 25th day of January next, a full and complete report 
of the operations of said body during the months of February, 
March, April, May, and June of the year 1932, showing in detail 
all loans and commitments made by it during said months, the 
dates and amounts thereof, the names and addresses of the respec- 
tive borrowers and prospective borrowers, the purpose for which 
each loan or commitment was made or intended to be made, the 
present status of each loan with respect to any repayments 
effected, and the amount of public money and public credit em- 
ployed in said operations. Said report shall constitute a part of 
the public records of the office of the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and shall be open to public inspection. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, on what ground does the gen- 
tleman present this resolution at this time from the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee? 

The SPEAKER. It is a resolution of inquiry reported by 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. SNELL. Is a resolution of inquiry in order at this 
time when reported from a committee? 

The SPEAKER. It is, 

Mr. STEAGALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition for 
a short time. 

Mr. SNELL. Do I understand the Speaker to rule that 
this resolution is privileged? 

The SPEAKER. Under clause 5 of Rule XIII, resolutions 
of inquiry when reported by committees are privileged. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr, 
Howarp] desires a few moments on this resolution, and I 
would like to make just a brief statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, the original bill creating 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is the first time I have known a 
resolution of inquiry to be called up when reported from a 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules of the House, the com- 
mittee could have reported this resolution the first day after 
it was introduced. If the committee neglected to report it 
within seven legislative days, it would become privileged 
regardless of the committee. The gentleman from Alabama, 
as chairman of the committee, states that his committee has 
unanimously reported the resolution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The thought that occurred to me was 
whether, when the committee makes the report voluntarily, 
that of itself makes it privileged, or should the resolution 
take its regular course? 

The SPEAKER. It is a resolution of inquiry and under 
the rules of the House it is privileged. The gentleman from 
Alabama is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a brief 
statement in explanation of the resolution. It will be re- 
membered that when the original bill creating the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was passed, there was no 
requirement in the legislation for the publication of loans 
to be made, Later we passed an amendment to that act 
which was understood to contain a provision requiring the 
publication of loans made by the corporation. This bill was 
fought out in Congress and finally passed with that provision. 

Some controversy arose respecting the construction of this 
particular provision of the bill. The final action was that 
the Clerk of the House construed the legislation to require 
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that the corporation furnish and publish information cover- 
ing transactions subsequent to the enactment of the legis- 
lation. The resolution now before the House simply calls 
upon the corporation to submit in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the amendment of the act as construed by the Clerk 
of the House, a full report of all loans and transactions prior 
to the time covered by the provisions of the amended legis- 
lation of last June. In brief, this is the purpose of the reso- 
lution now before the House. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I gladly yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman know how much work 
this will entail, how large a report it will be necessary to 
make, and what will be the expense of doing this work? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I would say that the gentleman is as 
competent to pass upon that as Iam. We have not gone 
into that, for the reason, among others, that the expense 
is certainly a minor consideration in a matter. of such im- 
portance to the country and for the further reason that the 
expense and the trouble incurred would be exceedingly 
trivial. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman say what is the benefit 
to be obtained from the publication of this report? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Well, of course, that brings us back to 
the question involved in the legislation passed last June, in 
which Congress inaugurated the policy of requiring the cor- 
poration to publish these loans. This resolution simply will 
have the effect of supplementing the information required 
under the provisions of the act of last June and is in per- 
fect consonance with that legislation and the purpose of 
it, which has already been passed upon by both Houses of the 
Congress, 

Mr. SNELL. What new information has come to the com- 
mittee since they passed the legislation last June requiring 
the publication of all future loans, which makes them take 
this action requiring them to go back to prior loans, when 
they did not require it at that time? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Due to an interruption, I am not quite 
sure I caught the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. SNELL. When you passed the amendment to the bill 
requiring all future loans to be published, why did you not 
require at that time all passed loans to be published, if that 
was necessary or if there was any special good to come from 
doing it? 

Mr. STEAGALL. It was understood that the legislation 
required the publication of all loans. The act as finally 
construed was to the effect that the requirement only 
related to loans made subsequent to the enactment of the 
legislation, and all those loans have been published. This 
is simply to supplement that information. I do not look 
upon it as a matter that need give anybody any alarm. 
Certain it is that on one outstanding instance, which has 
provoked widespread discussion throughout the country, the 
very fact that a large bank was able to secure a commit- 
ment from the corporation that its needs would be taken 
care of in its efforts to respond to demands of depositors, 
it was recognized everywhere that the publication of this 
fact by the bank itself enabled the bank to get by its diffi- 
culties. Such a loan gives assurance that a borrowing 
bank is solvent, else the corporation would not approve 
the loan. I do not regard the publication of this informa- 
tion as basis for alarm. The funds that are being lent by 
this corporation belong to all the people of the country, 
and there are many Members of this House and many 
people throughout the country who believe they are en- 
titled to know what is being done by the corporation. The 
money with which loans are made comes out of the Treas- 
ury. The people who pay the taxes have a right to the 
information sought by this resolution. We want them to 
have it. This was the purpose of the legislation passed 
last summer, and is also the purpose of the information 
desired under the resolution now before the House, 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield for a statement? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois for a statement. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, in justice to some of the 
banks, building and loan associations, and insurance com- 
panies, I feel that a statement should be made that the 
fact that loans have been procured by some of these insti- 
tutions from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
not to be construed that they are not in liquid or solvent 
condition, as is at times charged by unscrupulous and 
designing individuals. 

I actually believe, Mr. Speaker, that the institutions that 
have actually received loans have shown beyond a doubt 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation that they are 
solvent, for, if their financial condition were not solvent or 
solid, the loans, I am sure, would not have been granted to 
them. 

From all of the investigations that I have made as to 
some of the banks in our city, outside of the so-called Dawes 
loan, I am satisfied that before any of the small banks, 
building loan associations, or insurance companies can ob- 
tain any aid or relief or loans they must satisfy the officers 
in charge that they are solvent, and they must deposit good 
collateral of double the amount of any loan. 

I feel that some statement to that effect is required to 
put an end to these malicious rumors by persons who 
thrive on circulating detrimental and injurious statements. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I thank the gentleman for his state- 
ment. It no doubt depicts the true situation in many 
instances. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition in 
opposition to the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not obtain the floor 
in that way. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL] 
controls the time. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. May I not have time in opposition? 

The SPEAKER. Not unless the gentleman from Alabama 
desires to yield time to the gentleman. 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman from Alabama will per- 
mit, the gentleman has not answered my question as to 
what is going to be the benefit of publishing the facts with 
respect to these loans already made, and if the gentleman 
thought it was necessary, why did he not include that in 
the legislation at the time the amendment to the act was 
passed? 

Mr. STEAGALL. The gentleman is entirely familiar with 
the history of the legislation passed last summer, and, as 
I have already stated, it was understood that the legislation 
at that time provided for furnishing the country full infor- 
mation with reference to all loans made. 

That provision seems to have been regarded as ambiguous 
by the corporation officials and was finally left to the con- 
struction of the Clerk of the House. The Clerk held that 
the amendment to the act required publication of loans sub- 
sequently made. 

Mr. SNELL. When the original act was passed they did 
not intend to have these things pubiished? 

Mr. STEAGALL. There was no such requirement in the 
original act, but later there was a demand in both Houses 
of Congress to require publication, and we passed the legis- 
lation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is not the broad basis upon which the 
resolution is based not so much that you have in mind any 
particular advantage or disadvantage that may occur to any 
group of people or individuals, but upon the broad general 
principle that the taxpayers of the country who contribute 
the funds have a right to know what has been done with 
their money and how the funds have been spent? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I think I made that statement a 
moment ago. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

— 5 STEAGALL. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Did the committee consider the ad- 
visability of requiring the Clerk not only to give access to 
the records but to require them to be published? 

Mr. STEAGALL. That is what the resolution provides. 
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Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Does your resolution cover all of the 
pen unpublished? Dating from February 1, does it cover 

ose? 

Mr. STEAGALL. That is right. There is no differentia- 
tion between loans that would entitle the public to know 
about some and not about others. As the matter stands 
now we have publication of a part of the transactions of 
the corporation and concealment as to others. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Does the gentleman think that this 
expensive gesture on the part of the House is going to be 
appreciated by the taxpayers who are to be assessed for a 
lot of useless things? It is like a great deal of other in- 
formation compiled at a large expense that goes into useless 
papers that nobody ever reads. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The gentleman knows that the coun- 
try is deeply interested in what the corporation is doing. 
The taxpayers of the Nation furnish the funds to be loaned. 
They are taxed beyond the limit of their patience and they 
have a right to know what is done with their money. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. It is prob- 
ably too late to raise the point of order now but I think 
that this resolution ought not to be passed over completely 
without calling attention to it. The point of order is that 
this resolution is not privileged, because it is not directed 
to the head of an executive department. 

The SPEAKER. That point of order might have been 
made at the proper time but it is too late now. 

Mr. MAPES. That may be, as I indicated; but I think 
it ought to be called to the attention of the House that a 
resolution in order to be privileged must be addressed to the 
President or to the head of an executive department. : 

The SPEAKER. It is not necessary for the Chair to pass 
on that question now. The probabilities are that if the 
point of order had been made at the time the resolution 
was called up it would have been good. The question is 
on ordering the previous question. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. UNDERHILL) there were 76 ayes and 63 noes. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. STEAGALL, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the resolution was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

CROP-PRODUCTION LOANS 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Would it be in order to state that the Republican organ- 
ization voted solidly against the previous question? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry, 
and the gentleman ought not to take advantage of a parlia- 
mentary inquiry to make a statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the legisla- 
tion for crop-production loans in 1933. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to empha- 
size the importance of immediate legislation authorizing 
crop-production loans in 1933. 

The Senate on December 22 passed Senate bill 5160, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to loan the unex- 
pended balance in 1933 of the amounts allocated for 1932 
under section 2 of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
act. 

House Joint Resolution 529, introduced by my colleague, 
Mr. Jones, chairman of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture,. authorizing the extension of crop-production loans in 
1933 was favorably reported to the House by the Committee 
on Agriculture on December 27 and is now upon the Union 
Calendar. 

I am informed that the amount allocated for 1932 and 
unexpended is approximately $110,000,000. 
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The crop-production loans made by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under the direction of Congress in 1932 were effective 
in giving aid to small farmers, who could not have carried 
on without this assistance. These crop loans did not tend 
to increase production, since those made in 1932 required 
the borrowers to agree that their acreage in 1932 would not 
be in excess of 65 per cent of their 1931 acreage. 

The Jones bill, now pending, also prevents increased pro- 
duction by providing as follows: 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture may require as a condition to 
the making of any loan that the borrower agree to reduce his 
acreage or production program on such basis, not to exceed 30 per 
cent, as may be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
may provide that any such limitation shall not apply to the 
farmer, tenant, or share cropper who in 1932 planted not more 
than a minimum acreage of such crops as shall be designated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Senate bill also contains a provision to prevent in- 
creased acreage by authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to require as a condition to the making of any loan that the 
borrower agree to reduce his acreage or production program 
not to exceed 30 per cent. 

These loans made by the Government, through the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, to the farmers was the only direct 
benefit received by the farmers. Vast sums were loaned 
under the Reconstruction Finance Corporation act to rail- 
roads, banks, insurance companies, and other agencies, but 
the farmers received no direct benefit therefrom. 

If the action of Congress in authorizing these loans to the 
farmers in 1932 was justified—and no one who is familiar 
with the good resulting therefrom can question it—then 
these loans should certainly be made in 1933, for conditions 
in the agricultural and livestock sections are far worse this 
year than they were last. 

In a recent letter from one of my constituents at Bryan, 
Tex., who served upon the local committee in handling the 
crop-production loans last year in his county, he advises 
that these loans were “a life-saver for those getting the 
help,” and that his district paid back 93 per cent of the 
amount borrowed; and, as a further result, that those receiv- 
ing these loans were kept upon the farm rather than moving 
to town and begging alms. 

In letters from practically every county in my district I 
am advised that due to the short crops and low prices this 
relief is more needed now than it was last year, and that 
the farmers can not be financed through any other means; 
and one of the writers, who is a conservative and observant 
man of good judgment, states: “It is either these loans or 
bread lines and the dole.” 

Texas and New Mexico constitute a regional district of 
which Mr. Owen W. Sherrill was the regional manager, and 
the collections of the loans made were exceptionally fine, con- 
sidering existing conditions of low prices and short crops. 

In a telegram received yesterday from Mr. Owen W. Sher- 
rill, regional manager for Texas and New Mexico, in response 
to a request made by me, he advised that collections, in- 
cluding collateralization, amounted to 84.6 per cent for the 
States of New Mexico and Texas, and that the percentage 
of collections for the State of Texas alone amounted to 
95.3 per cent, and the collections in the sixth congressional 
district of Texas, which I represent, amounted to 92.9 per 
cent. 

It is not expected that the making of these loans will be 
permanent, but during the emergency now existing, it is 
imperative at least that they shall be continued in 1933. 

The planting of crops begins very early in the South, and 
if relief is to be had, the proposed legislation must be passed 
at once. 

In my opinion, inflation of the currency is going to be 
necessary to restore commodity prices and relieve the eco- 
nomic depression now prevailing. However, pending the 
passage of this legislation, it is necessary that temporary 
relief be granted to the farmers, as has been granted to 
other industries. 

I sincerely trust, therefore, that the House will im- 
mediately pass either the Senate bill or the Jones bill, so 
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that the farmers who are in distress may be able to obtain 
loans with which to carry on for 1933. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the following 
resolution: 

Senate Resolution 317 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow and 
deep regret the announcement of the death of Hon. Calvin 
Coolidge, late a President of the United States. 

Resolved, That a committee of 24 Senators be appointed by the 
Vice President, to join such committee as may be appointed on the 
part of the House of Representatives, to attend the funeral of the 

eceased 


Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. . 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased the Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock meridian on 
Monday next. 


The message also announced that pursuant to the 
foregoing resolution the Vice President had appointed Mr. 
Watson, Mr. Rosinson of Arkansas, Mr. HALE, Mr. SWANSON, 
Mr. Moses, Mr. AsHurst, Mr. McNary, Mr. Prrrman, Mr. 
Keyes, Mr. Wars of Montana, Mr. Reep, Mr. Grass, Mr. 
Fess, Mr. CopELanD, Mr. DALE, Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts, 
Mr. METCALF, Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. BrycHam, Mr. Coourpce, Mr. 
HEBERT, Mr. Davis, Mr. WHITE, and Mr. AUSTIN members on 
the part of the Senate of the committee to attend the funeral 
of the deceased. 

FARM RELIEF 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13991) to aid agriculture and relieve the existing national 
economic emergency. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. 
Warren in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Ketcuam]. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, for 12 years it has been my pleasure and honor 
to be a Member of the House of Representatives. During 
10 of those years I have been honored with a place on the 
Committee on Agriculture. During that time a great many 
different legislative proposals have been considered for the 
advantage of agriculture. In checking over the list of 
agricultural measures of one sort and another that have 
been under consideration during these 12 years I find that 
there have been 73 agricultural bills, upon which there have 
been House roll calls during those 12 years. I have noted 
in that connection with a considerable degree of interest 
that of the 73 roll calls I have been present and voted on 68, 
and that upon 68 of them I have been upon the farmers’ 
side of the proposition. I speak of that only in order that 
when my service shall have concluded there may be written 
somewhere an authentic record as to my attitude on farm 
legislation. On many of these proposals I have been very 
enthusiastic in my support. On others I have taken the 
position of many Members of the House in “ going along,” 
as the phrase is, upon the theory that out of the proposal 
there might be some good, and, summing it all up, by cast- 
ing my vote on that side of the question, I felt I would be 
of service. 

We come now to this proposal reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, now under consideration. I am sup- 
porting this proposal, and I want now to give the reasons 
why I am giving it my support. In the first place, may I 
say that in my opinion the most significant need to be met 
in connection with agriculture is to improve the farm price 
situation. I put that No. 1. Because I believe this bill has 


for one of its primary purposes the improvement of the 
price situation in four major agricultural products, I am 
giving this bill my support. 
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To show that I have some ground for the statement that 
I believe the price situation to be the most critical thing in 
agriculture, I submit, in addition to the other observations 
that have been made, two or three rather striking illustra- 
tions. First, last year the farmers of the United States paid 
in interest account upon their mortgage indebtedness $568,- 
000,000. If I put that in terms of wheat—judging only by 
the production and price of last year—before the farmers of 
the country could pay their interest charge alone, they would 
have to produce 1,420,000,000 bushels, such interest charges 
representing about 13 per cent of the farm income of the 
United States. In other words, if we translate this mort- 
gage interest into terms of the present value of wheat, we 
have this astounding comparison, that it would require 
nearly three times the amount of wheat to pay this interest 
charge in comparison with 1909-1914, because the present 
price is slightly above one-third of the pre-war price. That 
is, using $1 as the base, the present index price of wheat 
would be 36, a trifle more than a third. Therefore, since 
the price situation is so critical in connection with agricul- 
ture, affecting every single phase of it, and because this bill 
promises some relief in that direction, I am giving it my 
support. 

In the second place, I am giving it my support because I 
believe it goes to the very crux of the whole situation so far 
as farm surpluses are concerned. In a few of our crops we 
produce considerably more than our consumption needs, 
and wheat is one of these products. 

Our consumption need is approximately 600,000,000 
bushels of wheat a year, while the average production is 
about 800,000,000 bushels. This bill undertakes to go di- 
rectly to that point by offering a premium in the way of an 
adjustment certificate to the man who curtailed his acreage 
during the last year, contributing to that extent the lower- 
ing of the surplus, so far as he is concerned, and who, in ad- 
dition to that, agrees for the coming crop year likewise to 
go along on the program of reduced production. If the 
theory of the bill is correct we may say that eventually as 
more farmers come in, and finally qualify 100 per cent, then 
the price level would be adjusted to the point where the 
price of wheat would be on a level with general commodity 
prices, and then, by the terms of the bill, the bill passes out 
of force and effect, its objective having been accomplished. 

Another reason that I am for the bill is because it levies 
an adjustment charge and therefore goes into a legislative 
field which we have not entered heretofore to any great ex- 
tent, in an effort to make an adjustment of farm prices to 
other commodity prices. I am not presuming to go into the 
constitutional features of that proposition, for obvious rea- 
sons, but if the present maladjustments of farm prices are 
not affected with public interest I can not imagine what 
Situation could arise that would be so adjudged. 

Mr. SWANK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Ina moment. I am going to leave the 
constitutional question to learned men on the floor who have 
given it a good deal of thought, and whose opinions will be 
helpful. But for me, when we have a gentleman, Mr. Lee, 
coming before our committee presenting the merits of this 
proposition who for the period of six or eight years rendered 
very able and conspicuous service as legislative counsel, who 
Says in response to a direct question that he has no doubt 
in his own mind of the attitude of the Supreme Court on the 
question, then, so far as a layman is concerned, it seems to 
me that that ought to be a good and sufficient authority for 
him to proceed to consider the merits of the bill. 

Now, looking into the faces of some distinguished consti- 
tutional lawyers on the floor of this House, it is the opinion 
of a layman that when one can vote for a very celebrated 
resolution or bill such as was before the House in very recent 
days and can say there is no question as to the constitution- 
ality of that particular proposition, I am certain that mere 
layman may confidently say that he will resolve all doubts 
as to the constitutionality of this proposition and leave that 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, the very course 
of action we were advised to follow by our constitutional 
lawyers in the recent debate. So I trust I will not be hauled 
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over the coals because of any desire to in any way violate 
the spirit of the Constitution in supporting this proposition. 

The constitutional argument aside, may I now present to 
you thoughtful men the reason why I believe we ought not 
hesitate longer to enter into this field of price adjustment, 
at least by way of experiment, to see whether or not some- 
thing can be done in the way of an improvement in prices 
for farm products, so grossly out of line to-day. If you do 
not believe they are out of line, let me give you some sig- 
nificant figures. In 1909-1914 the farmer’s wheat dollar was 
a 100-cent dollar in its purchasing power. In November; 
1932, that wheat dollar became a 36-cent dollar. By that I 
mean its purchasing power had diminished relatively from 
$1 in the period 1909-1914 to 36 cents in 1932. The cotton 
dollar, in which our friends from the South are vitally in- 
terested, was, of course, $1 upon the same base in 1909-1914, 
and that now, according to present prices, is a 48-cent dollar. 
Forty-eight cents in its purchasing power. If we take the 
farmer’s hog dollar upon the same basis, we find it at the 
present time to be a 42-cent dollar. Then if I go into the 
great Middle West and I look at that great crop upon which 
they base their material prosperity, the corn crop, I find on 
the same basis the farmer’s corn dollar to-day is a 30-cent 
dollar. 

Now, when those of you who are interested directly in 
farmers consider this depreciation of values and the tre- 
mendous significance of it—not only in the field of agricul- 
ture but in the industrial field—I think if you are fair, you 
will say that is a prime reason why we are passing through 
this dreadful state of depression. If, on the other hand, you 
say to me, “ How, for instance, is the bread dollar to-day in 
comparison with what it was during this base period? I will 
be glad to present these figures for you as well. The bread 
dollar of 1909-1914 was, of course, $1. The bread dollar of 
1932 is a 99-cent dollar in contrast with the wheat dollar 
of 1909-1914 having become a 36-cent dollar in 1932. I do 
not want you people from the cities to lose the significance 
of that. In practical language, what does it mean? It 
means that whereas the price of wheat to-day is scarcely 
more than one-third of the price of wheat in 1909-1914, at 
the present rate there is only a differential of one point 
decrease in the price of bread as against that of 1909-1914. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any figures as to the 
flour dollar? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I have not the information at hand that 
the gentleman desires, but I will endeavor to secure it before 
the consideration of the bill has been completed. 

I would like to have the cotton men, both the producers 
and those who are interested in the industrial side, listen to 
this statement. From the farmer’s standpoint, the actual 
cotton dollar in 1909-1914 was $1. From the farmer’s stand- 
point, the cotton producer, it was a 48-cent dollar in 1932, 
but when we go to the field of manufactured cotton goods, 
the dollar of 1914 is still a 100-cent dollar, as far as manu- 
factured goods are concerned. In plain English, that is to 
say, whereas the raw-cotton product of the American farmer 
has been more than cut in two for practical purposes, the 
price of manufactured cotton goods remains at the level of 
1909-1914. 

I might go on with other illustrations, but I am sure that 
when you make those comparisons and observe what has 
been the effect upon the farm income, certainly no man 
should have any hesitancy, particularly in view of the vote 
of a few days ago, to which I called attention, in supporting 
this measure, and he ought not be mumbling very much on 
the floor concerning the constitutionality of a proposition 
that is so vitally attached to what we call public interest. 
Do you say to me in good conscience that there is no public 
interest whatsoever involved in the diminution of the farm 
income of the United States from $12,000,000,000 as it was in 
1929 and the preceding decade, to what it has been for the 
last number of years, namely, 85,000, 000,000? Do you men 
and women who come from consumers’ districts, who repre- 
sent industrial areas, mean to say to me that here is not 
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the place to begin to restore the prosperity that we all de- 
sire? Do you mean to say to me that if you do improve the 
purchasing power of the farmers of the United States to the 
extent that is designed in this bill, it will not affect the 
interests of all the people of the United States? If that is 
your logic, my friends, you have not come up in my school 
of training and thinking. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I referred a moment ago to the 
astonishing fact that the farmers of the country, if they 
were to discharge their interest obligations for a single year, 
would require a wheat crop one and one-half times that 
which we ordinarily produce. That is in order to meet 
interest charges alone. 

Now, may I go to the tax field and call attention to that 
situation? Upon the same basis that I have been proceed- 
ing, in 1909-1914 the farmer’s tax dollar was a 100-cent 
dollar, but in the year 1932 that dollar had become a 266-cent 
dollar, In other words, more than 260 per cent increase in 
taxation has been incurred. Now, if you put that upon the 
basis of present values of the products, just listen to this 
astonishing statement: The tax dollar of the American 
farmer has grown from 100 cents to 266 cents in the period 
between 1909-1914 and 1932. Now, if you were to measure 
that in the value of products, if we were to pay that tax 
to-day upon the basis of the present price, it would take 
$7.36 measured in wheat, it would take $5.53 measured in 
hogs, it would take $6.38 measured in cotton, and in corn 
it would take $8.86. 

Mr. Chairman, I have gone into the price situation to a 
greater extent than I intended to answer the charge that 
will be made that we are going into a strange field that 
ordinarily we would not consider in an effort to correct this 
critical farm situation. 

To sum it all up, measured in diminution of income, in 
the loss of value, in the loss of purchasing power, certainly it 
does seem to me that from a practical standpoint we are 
entirely justified in supporting this, and we ought not to 
hesitate to go into this field, because upon its face the bill 
Says that this is for a limited time; it is an emergency meas- 
ure, and it passes out by its own terms, unless by proclama- 
tion of the President there shall be an extension of one year. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I yield for a brief question. 

Mr. MAY. During an open forum that a number of Mem- 
bers of the House had with some experts and economists 
we were told by the economists that this bill is to transfer 
the income from industry that the laborers are engaged in 
over to the farmers. A question has arisen as to whether 
or not that will interfere and whether or not the prosperity 
of the farmer will get back to the laborer. As a friend of 
this bill I have had some difficulty in reaching a conclusion 
on that subject. I would like to hear what the gentleman’s 
views are on that. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I will answer that by stating just an 
experience of the last six months. Is there a man here 
from the great bread basket, of the country so called, who 
does not remember what happened last June when there 
was a brief rise, not extending over two or three weeks, in 
the price of hogs? If you do not recall that that had some 
effect upon all lines of industry, just consult the indexes. 
Immediately there was new courage and there was new 
interest in every line. 

My conviction is, and has been for some time, that the 
way to recovery does not rest in tremendous building pro- 
grams that involve increased taxes; that it does not rest 
on many of the lines suggested; but, based upon years of 
study and experience, that the best thing that can be done 
is to begin right here with a legislative effort to raise the 
price of farm products in the sure conviction on my own 
part that it will be immediately reflected in better prices 
everywhere and in much desired employment. 

Mr. MAY. It has been stated by some of the economists 
that owing to the slight rise in the price of cotton alone dur- 
ing the last spring that the business of such concerns as 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., and Montgomery Ward & Co. was in- 
creased in a period of one month about $40,000,000. Does 
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not that establish the fact that industry and trade in the 
industrial sections will benefit by the prosperity of the basic 
industry? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Certainly. 

I wish to make just one more statement, and then I will 
yield for questions. Repeated references have been made 
during the debate thus far to the increased price that would 
be exacted from the consumer should the adjustment 
charges provided in the bill be levied. In that connection 
it will be of interest to emphasize what has been taken out 
of the farmer during the past 12 years in the way of rela- 
tively lower prices for wheat. 

Take the past year for an illustration: The loss on do- 
mestic consumption of wheat alone, by reason of the fact 
that farmers did not receive a parity price, was $295,000,000. 
In other words, the average price for wheat during the past 
year has been 39 cents per bushel, whereas the parity price 
would have been 98 cents. For the year 1931 the loss was 
$310,000,000, or a difference of 62 cents per bushel. For 
the past 12 years there has been a yearly loss of $140,000,000 
in the disparity of wheat prices alone, while consumers have 
had no corresponding advantages. Wheat price has little 
effect on bread price. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, BEAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. NELSON]. . 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks, and in that 
connection to insert certain extracts, letters, newspaper 
clippings, and reports bearing directly on this question. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sutputn). The gentleman from 
Missouri asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Record as indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I find myself 
to-day in a most unhappy situation. I am a farmer, owning 
and operating farms in my home State; in fact, I come from 
an unbroken but sometimes near-broke line of farmers. For 
10 years I served as assistant secretary of agriculture for 
Missouri. I appreciate the gravity of the present situation. 
Daily I receive letters from my constituents, heartbreaking 
letters, begging that something be done to restore prosperity 
to agriculture. I would like to be, and would be, for any 
bill that I felt would bring immediate benefits. 

Iam a Democrat. I would like to go along with the next 
President of the United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt. I 
believe in that man. I believe that he is the hope not only 
of America but of the world. If I felt that this plan, said 
by some to have his approval, were sound, it would have my 
hearty support. I love Chairman Marvin Jones, of the 
Agricultural Committee, of which I am a member, and on 
his account especially I deeply regret that I can not support 
the committee measure. 

I have been told that the plan under consideration has 
been “sold” to Mr. Roosevelt. As to that I can not say. 
If it has been “sold” to him, I am going to do the best I 
can to see that he never has to pay for it, and that my party 
never has to pay for it. 

While it may prove a temporary aid, ultimately it must 
fail as have all other experiments not economically sound. 
We must do something,” we are told; but as I see it, this is 
no time to experiment on the farmers of this country. They 
have suffered enough as it is. The proposed remedy is 
untried and, I fear, dangerous. 

In the realm of medicine and surgery, before a remedy is 
tried on a human being it is first worked out in labora- 
tories and carefully tested. In many instances science re- 
sorts to experiments upon dogs. I love dogs, and I wish 
such suffering did not have to be. But in this case you 
are going to try a new remedy, not on dogs but on farmers; 
and as a farmer and as a friend of farmers, I can not bring 
myself to support this program. 

I recall when, on April 15, 1929, the Congress was called 
in special session to do two things—to bring about farm re- 
lief and a limited revision of the tariff, as the country was 
told. Digressing somewhat, may I say but for that session, 
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but for the farm marketing act and the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff, the latter bill having its beginning at that time, the 
condition of the farmer would be infinitely better than it 
is to-day? [Applause.] 

I wanted, as a member of the Committee on Agriculture, 
to support the Hoover farm-relief plan, but I could not con- 
scientiously do so. Frankly, it did not worry me so much 
to oppose a Republican President as it now grieves me to 
go against an incoming Democratic President, if, in fact, 
Iam. But, Mr. Chairman, the time has come when every 
man must test his patriotism and put the public good above 
party gain, and this is what I am trying to do to-day. 
[Applause.] I am one of 35 Members of the House who 
voted against the Hoover farm marketing act in 1929. I 
went back to my home, back to an agricultural constitu- 
ency, where years of my life had been spent, and success- 
fully defended my position. I go back on the 4th of March 
as a private citizen, having spent 10 years in this House, 
but I am going back feeling that I did what was best 
for all the people, and especially for the farmers of my 
district. [Applause.] 

Just a word about this plan and its history. Back in 
April, 1929, Dr. John D. Black, eminent economist of Har- 
vard, came before our committee and for the first time, so 
far as I know, mentioned the so-called farm allotment plan. 
I would suggest to you who are really interested in this 
proposition that you secure the hearings of the Committee 
on Agriculture of that session, Serial A, Part I, and especially 
Doctor Black’s testimony of March 27, 1929. 

Doctor Black said in that testimony, and I quote but one 
or two sentences: 

The plan has some very important administrative difficulties. 
The task of making the allotments is a very difficult task. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman realizes that under that 
plan there would be allotments to the individual farmer 
and contracts with the individual farmer, and that that has 
been eliminated under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I realize some changes have 
been made, but I believe the principles generally hold as of 
that time. 

Again, this matter came to us having been presented by 
Dr. M. L. Wilson, the head of the department of agricultural 
economics of the Montana State College of Agriculture. 
This was on May 25, 1932, and I commend his testimony to 
your consideration. By the way, Doctor Wilson at that time 
had just returned from Russia. I think he had spent about 
a year over there for a great harvester company. 

No; I can not bring myself to support this measure. In 
the first place, millions of farmers will lose their homes be- 
fore it can become effective, if, in fact, it ever becomes 
effective. What the average farmer wants, what he must 
have, is something that will give him assurance that he can 
hold onto the old home and farm for a few years more until 
times get better or something worth while can be done. 
Applause. ] 

I have had scores of letters from my district, and not 
one farmer has written me that he favored this plan. I 
have had hundreds of letters from Missouri and other States 
and but two favor the allotment plan. 

Who is for this plan? Who is the father of it? I have 
asked this question time and time again, and nobody ever 
yet has given me the information, 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. BECK. I think in reply to the inquiry the gentleman 
has just made that if he made inquiries of Wall Street, he 
would find that some distinguished Wall Street financiers 
sold this plan to the President elect. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. As to that I can not say. It 
would be comforting to know whose thought it really is. I 
do not, though, question the honesty or sincerity of any 
supporter. The best of men may differ. But let me say in 


reply to the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, as 
I have already indicated, if the plan has been sold to Presi- 
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dent-elect Roosevelt, I do not want him to have to pay for 
it. LApplause.] 

In these days of darkness, doubt, and discouragement there 
are many people who say, “ Oh, let us try it.” I would re- 
mind you, my colleagues, that we have tried the Farm Board, 
with its stabilization plan, and the world has tried a some- 
what similar plan on copper, rubber, coffee, and other com- 
modities, hoping thereby to establish and maintain an arti- 
ficial price, but always without success and always with 
disappointment. 

If this allotment or parity plan works at all, it is going 
to work for but a very little while, and the end of it will be 
worse than the beginning. 

What has the Farm Board cost us? It has cost millions 
of dollars directly and other millions of dollars indirectly. 
In October I was in Iowa, “ where the tall corn grows” and 
where excellent farms are failing to produce enough income 
to support the family. I asked farmers with whom I talked, 
“ How do you like paying two members of Farm Board sub- 
Sidiaries salaries of $50,000 and $75,000 a year?” And I 
asked them if they had stopped to consider how much corn 
at the Iowa price of 10 cents a bushel it would take to pay 
those salaries. I figured that to pay two men one year it 
would require 25 trainloads of corn, 50 cars to the train and 
a thousand bushels to the car. Such salaries, with farm 
prices down to where they are, can not be defended. They 
are little short of scandalous. 

What can be done to help save the farmer and so help 
save America? I answer that there is no panacea, no cure- 
all. Not by any one legislative act can Congress make cer- 
tain the return of prosperity to agriculture, but there are 
definite directions in which we may with safety proceed. 
Here is a farm betterment program which I suggested to the 
Agricultural Committee and to which I invite your consid- 
eration: 

First. Repeal the farm marketing act with its stabilization 
features. 

Second. Revise the tariff so as to restore foreign demand 
for surplus raw products from American farms. 

Third. Extend the time and grant lower rates of interest 
on farm mortgages. 

Fourth. Bring about a sound and controlled expansion of 
the currency and provide an honest dollar. 

Fifth. Get rid of subsidies and “stilts” now enjoyed by 
industry and paid for by the public. 

Sixth. Cut expenses and reduce taxes. 

Seventh. Let the farmer alone. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. . With most of the program I am in hearty 
accord, as the gentleman knows, and with his position on 
the farm marketing act also, but the gentleman realizes that 
it will take a good time to work out all of that program, does 
he not? A number of us, including the gentleman who has 
the floor, have been endeavoring to assist in working out a 
farm-mortgage program. We hope that, as well as some of 
the other necessary matters, may be enacted at an early date; 
all this program, however, will take time. Does not the gen- 
tleman think that a 1-year emergency program, if it will 
really get some money back to the farmer, will be a stop-gap 
that is worth while, during the time we are working out this 
general program in which the gentleman as well as some of 
the rest of us are so much interested? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I am glad to reply to that. 

In the first place, it will be a year, or practically a year, at 
best, before the farmer can enjoy the full benefits, if any, 
under this bill. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no; this commences, as the gentleman 
knows, at once. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Please permit me to talk now, 
Getting back to my suggestions, within 60 days this Con- 
gress can make available for the debt-ridden farmer of this 
country a long-time loan at a low rate of interest. [Ap- 
plause.] This is what we have got to do. I have letter 
after letter saying, “ Give us some assurance that we can 
hold on to the old home.” 
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Mr. Chairman, one of the saddest sights in the world is 
when a family which has lost all gathers around the court- 
house door at a sheriff’s sale and sees the old home, the old 
house that seems almost to have a soul, the house that has 
been the scene of births and marriages and deaths, the 
farmstead where the family has been gathered together for 
years, go to the highest bidder. Then, with home and hope 
gone, the father, mother, and children go, God knows 
where, perhaps to the city, there to become slaves of gong 
and whistle and bell or to join the long breadlines. 

What we want, and we can not eternally temporize, is 
assurance that this farmer will be able to hold on to his 
farm, and this can come, as I say, in 60 days. What would 
Ido? Here is what I would do. I would have the Govern- 
ment provide at a low rate of interest money sufficient to 
take care of half the present value of these mortgaged 
farms. This is a safe proposition. I do not believe that 
farm land is ever going to be worth only half as much as it is 
now. I would have the Government sell bonds and guar- 
antee those bonds at a low rate of interest so they would 
always be at par. 

How would the farmer benefit? I talked to one of the 
best bankers in my district a few days ago and he said: 

With the assurance that this farmer could go on for 33 or 34 
years, perhaps, with money at 3 or 4 per cent, with 1 per cent for 
amortization, we would step in and take a second loan on that 
farm and give him a chance to work out. 

This, or something similar, is what I want to see done. 

No; it is not a question of a year to put this home-saving 
plan into practice. Sixty days will do the job, and yet here, 
to-day, you propose to experiment. In the name of all that 
is right and just, have we not had enough of experimenta- 
tion? Enough of boards, bureaus, and commissions? 

Let us see what this bill proposes to do. It proposes, first, 
to take approximately $1,000,000,000 from one class and 
give it to another class; or, if that is not to be done, then it 
will be necessary for the processors, the millers, and the 
packers and others to absorb the processing fee, which, we 
are told, can not be done. By the way, the fee on hogs will 
perhaps be 4 cents. I think the testimony showed it would 
be something over 4 cents after the initial period. 

Mr. SWANK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. SWANK. On page 11 of the bill it is stated: 

During the following periods the fair exchange value in case of 
hogs shall be as follows— 

And then it is stated that from the date of approval until 
April 30, 1930, 3% cents a pound. Does that mean that 
will be the amount of the allotment certificate, or just what 
does it mean? è 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I was very much in hopes no- 
body was going to ask me exactly how this was going to work 
on hogs. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JONES. I will answer the gentleman’s question, if 
the gentleman will permit. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I am glad to yield to the chair- 
man of the committee to let him answer. 

Mr. JONES. Under the committee amendment, if the hog 
producer complies with the requirement, he receives the dif- 
ference between the prevailing average market price and 5 
cents per pound, and I suggest to the gentleman that he get 
a copy of the committee amendment and read it. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. May I say that is for the ini- 
tial period only? After the initial period, as I understand 
it—and I do not understand it; nobody in the world under- 
stands how this is going to work on hogs—but as I under- 
stand it, after that there will be a certain intricate working 
out of some index figures, some unemployment figures, some 
purchasing-power figures, which will all be weighted and 
` averaged. 

Mr. JONES. After the initial period it steps up to the dif- 
ference between the prevailing market price and 6 cents a 
pound, and that is just as clearly stated in the amendment 
as can be. For the initial period he will get the difference 
between the prevailing price and 5 cents and after that he 
gets the difference between the prevailing price and 6 cents. 
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Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I had not intended to discuss 
hogs just now; but since the subject has come up, I am going 
to talk a little about hogs. 

You will notice in this bill, unless it has been changed 
last night—and it has been changed practically every night— 
the hog farmer, in order to come under the benefits, must 
reduce his poundage of hogs 20 per cent, and, in addition to 
this, for the second year he must reduce his corn acreage 20 
per cent. So there will be established in the Department of 
Agriculture a sort of hog and corn czar, who will tell the 
farmer how many acres of corn or how many pounds of 
hogs he may market at the set-up price. 

I am wondering what the southern Missouri farmer—that 
rugged, honest man down in the Ozarks, who has been 
growing 15 or 20 acres of corn and marketing a truck load 
of hogs—will say when the Government agent comes around 
and says, “If you want to get in under the blanket "—and, 
by the way, this is a form of coercive cooperation; you do 
not have to come in unless you want to, and you can stay 
out and be strangled if you wish—‘ you had 20 acres of 
corn last year; you can have 15 this year. You marketed 
two truck loads of hogs last year; you can market only a 
truck load and a half this year.” Or, perchance, the farmer 
has not been made acquainted with the allotment plan and 
goes right on farming as usual, while the generous-hearted 
hog buyer or truckman collects his bonus certificates for 
him, and at the end of the year somebody reports that this 
innocent farmer has been guilty of planting as many acres 
of corn and marketing as many hogs as he did the year 
before. What then? 

These price bonus certificates are transferable, just like a 
bank note, and do not have to be indorsed. What if they 
pass into the hands of innocent people and at the end of 
the year it is discovered that this innocent farmer has 
marketed as many pounds of hogs and as much corn as he 
did the year before. Will the holder of the certificate be 
able to collect? What will become of the farmer? Will he 
be prosecuted and “ upon conviction be fined not more than 
$2,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or both“? 

We do not ship hogs and market them so generally in 
car lots as formerly. They are shipped largely by truck. I 
am wondering how, when you have a truck load of hogs, 
all mixed in, and the bonus certificates are issued, how each 
is to find its way back to the farmer who only consigned one 
old sow, maybe with a crop and slit in the right ear or an 
“underbit in the left. [Laughter.] 

Briefly, as relates to hogs, this is a puzzling proposition; 
and Missouri farmers from whom I have heard are not for it. 

Getting back to the bill proper, it seeks to do two things: 
First, it is proposed to take approximately a billion dollars 
from the processor or consumer of the products mentioned 
and to give that amount, less the administration costs, to 
producers. Its second objective is to reduce production, the 
thought being that this will automatically increase the in- 
comes of the producers. As to the first proposition, it is 
seriously to be doubted if packers, millers, ginners, and 
other processors can absorb the processing charge. So, be- 
cause this charge must be paid by somebody, they must pass 
it on to the consumer in the form of higher prices or take 
it from the producer in the form of lower prices. With 
10,000,000 people out of work, with more having only part- 
time employment or employment at reduced pay, and with 
many incomes mortgaged far in advance because of install- 
ment buying, which was defended, if not openly advocated, 
by high officials when the purchasing public no longer had 
the money to pay cash—because of these things and higher 
taxes I do not believe that the processing charges proposed 
in this bill can be collected from the buying public. My 
fear, then, is that eventually the producer will be compelled 
to accept lower prices, that the packer will bid less for hogs, 
and the miller lower prices for wheat. But, without pur- 
suing further this line of thought, I want to direct your 
attention to the oft-repeated phrase—“ supply and demand.” 

Too often in the use of this term we think only of supply. 
Demand means as much or more. Cut the supply of cotton, 
tobacco, wheat, hogs, or rice in half, and unless there is a 
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demand there will be no satisfactory market. On the other 
hand, double it and if there is a demand we will not want 
for a market. Our difficulty to-day—and when I say “our” 
I speak as a farmer—is due not so much to overproduction 
as to underconsumption. If all our people were well clothed 
and well fed, if there were no want, there would be no more 
than a safe surplus of foodstuffs in America. The trouble 
is with distribution and consumption. 

There is absolutely no assurance that, if through the 
coercive cooperation or plan of preventing overproduction 
by penalizing the producer, as proposed in this measure, 
should actually result in 20 per cent reductions, it will 
result in permanently higher prices. There is a popular 
fallacy to the effect that higher prices have almost invari- 
ably followed low yields, while large yields have resulted in 
low prices. Most people, too, I believe, are under the im- 
pression that crop production has greatly increased in this 
country. The facts are that in many crops production has 
not kept pace with the increase in population. Census 
figures for five decades show the population of the United 
States to have been as follows: 


~ 105, 710, 620 
122, 775, 046 

Without taking time to make comparisons for these dec- 
ades, I merely pause to call attention to the fact that 40 
years ago, when the population of the United States was, in 
round numbers, only half as much as now, we were produc- 
ing three-fourths as much wheat as at the present time. 

In a study of this question of supply and demand and 
effect upon prices as it relates to wheat I have gone hastily 
through some figures as reported in the 1932 Yearbook of 
Agriculture. I know how uninteresting figures are, yet I 
ask you to listen to these: 

In 1896, wheat production in the United States was 544,- 
000,000 bushels and the price 71.7 cents per bushel. The 
next year’s yield was 610,000,000 bushels and the price 80.9 
cents. This was an increase in yield of 65,000,000 bushels, 
and in price of 9 cents per bushel. The next year, 1907, the 
wheat yield was 637,000,000 bushels, 25,000,000 bushels more 
than for the preceding year, and the price advanced 54 
cents, In 1908, the yield was 644,000,000 bushels and the 
price 92.2 cents. The next year the yield went up to 700,- 
000,000 bushels and the price advanced to 98.4 cents—55,- 
000,000 bushels more and 6 cents per bushel more. In 1913, 
we produced 763,000,000 bushels of wheat and the price was 
79.9 cents. The next year, 1914, the production was 891,- 
000,000 bushels, an increase of approximately 130,000,000, 
and the price went up 19 cents a bushel. 

We now pass over the war period, including the year 1915, 
when the United States grew more than a billion bushels 
of wheat, which sold at an average price of 91.9 cents, and 
come to 1921. In that year our wheat yield was 814,000,000 
bushels and the price 92.6 cents. The next year, 1022, we 
grew 867,000,000 bushels, or 43,000,000 bushels more than for 
the preceding year, and the price was 8 cents higher. 

Bearing in mind the 1922 yield of 867,000,000 bushels, 
which sold for a fraction above a dollar a bushel, you will 
be interested in knowing that, while the 1923 yield was but 
797,000,000 bushels, about 70,000,000 bushels less than for 
the preceding year, this smaller crop brought 8 cents per 
bushel] less. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I am sorry, but I beg that I 
may proceed for the present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr. BEAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes more to the 
gentleman from Missouri. [Applause.] 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Coming down to 1929, the 
yield was 812,000,000 bushels and the price a fraction above 
$1.03 per bushel. The next year, 1930, there was an 
increase of only 46,000,000 bushels, but there was a decrease 
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in price of 43% cents a bushel; a decrease entirely out of 
proportion if influenced by production alone. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. May I just complete these 
figures, please? 

The yield for 1931 was 892,000,000 bushels and the price 
44.3 cents. For 1932 I have only the preliminary estimate 
of 712,000,000 bushels and the October price is given as 34.6 
cents. While there may be some change in these figures, 
they indicate a decrease of 180,000,000 bushels, and, despite 
this, a loss in price of approximately 10 cents a bushel. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr, HOPE. Does the gentleman have any figures showing 
the world wheat production for the same years he has given 
the United States wheat production? 8 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Unfortunately I have not: 
but I do not believe that the farmers of the United States, 
acting independently of other nations, can make much prog- 
ress in controlling world prices. Whether we would have it 
so or not, the world is just a great big neighborhood. We 
can not go on in this country entirely independent of the 
world. 

I have also looked up some figures on hogs. These, too, 
are from official sources. They show little or no relation 
between total production as represented in the hog slaugh- 
ter under Federal inspection at the principal public stock- 
yards and all other stockyards reported, and the price paid 
the producer. For instance, the hog slaughter in 1922 was 
43,114,000 head, and the Chicago average price $7.93 per 
hundredweight. In 1925, with the slaughter number prac- 
tically the same—43,043,000—the Chicago price was $12.18 
per hundredweight. In 1927, and again with about the same 
slaughter—43,633,000—the price was $9.58. In 1924 the 
kill was 52,873,000 and the price $11.59. In 1930, with a kill 
of 44,266,000—9,000,000 less than for 1925 when the price 
was $12.18—the price dropped to $7.15 per hundredweight. 
In 1932 there was no increase in number of hogs marketed 
that would justify the price—less than that of a postage 
stamp—of 24% cents a pound to the farmer. 

Mr. ALMON. Has the gentleman any figures on cotton? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I have not. While southeast 
Missouri grows most excellent cotton, I am not so directly 
interested in this crop as in wheat and hogs, as carried in 
the pending bill. 

Basing my conclusions on figures quoted, it is my belief 
that, were it possible through this bill to bring about the 
proposed reduction of 20 per cent, this alone gives no 
assurance of higher prices. In this view I am reinforced 
by findings just reported by Dr. L. J. Norton, of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics, college of agricul- 
ture and agricultural experiment station, University of 
Illinois. I have before me a preliminary report of the 
studies made by Doctor Norton on trends in the production 
of American agriculture. While this has not been issued 
in permanent form, I am at liberty to quote from it. Owing 
to lack of time, I can do so but briefly. Discussing this 
trend as of recent years, Doctor Norton says: 

Contrary to a widely held opinion, production of farm products 
in the United States has not increased in recent years. There 
has been no increase in the aggregate production since 1926. 

He adds: 


Grain production has been going down since 1919, although 
there was a brief upswing from 1926 to 1928. Meat production 
has tended to decline since 1924. 


In a carefully worked out table and graph we are told: 


The trend of production of all farm products increased from 
the low postwar level until 1926. Since 1926 there has been no 
further increase. No increases in total product have occurred 
to explain the collapse in prices since 1929. 


Then comes the statement: 
Production in 1932 was the lowest since 1923. 


As the measure which we are now considering deals with 
hogs, the thought of the proponents of the bill being that 
this is the only way, if any, to reach corn, which is largely 
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marketed on foot, it is interesting to note what this econo- 
mist has to say concerning meat animals. He says: 

Production of meat animals reached a postwar peak in 1924, but 
has tended to decline since then, particularly in 1930 and 1931. 
There has been a distinct decrease since 1929, and hence the col- 
lapse in prices of meat animals can not be explained by increased 
production. 

While dairy products are not included in the pending 
measure, we are interested in Doctor Norton’s findings to 
the effect that the production of dairy products increased 
steadily between 1920 and 1929, but that there has been 
no increase during the period of declining prices since 1929. 
Production from 1929 to 1931 was 50 per cent higher than in 
1919 and 1920. In other words, it seems that consumers of 
food products may have turned, in part at least, from meat 
to dairy products. If through the passage of this measure the 
cost of pork should be materially increased to the consumer, 
there might perhaps be a further trend toward the use of 
milk, butter, and cheese. 

In the Illinois report it is shown that the production of 
poultry and eggs increased steadily from 1920 to 1931, pro- 
duction being at a low level at the beginning of the period 
because of the disturbed conditions created by the World 
War. 

Corn comes in for much consideration in the study made 
by this Illinois economist, who says: 

Contrary to the opinion which might be drawn from some com- 
ments, the corn crop of 1932 is not the largest crop that the 
country has produced. Seven out of the last 23 crops and 3 of 
the last 13 have been larger than this year's crop. When crop and 
carry-over together are taken into consideration, there has been 
more corn in 4 of the last 23 years than in 1932, and there is 
about 8 per cent less in 1932 than in the peak years 1920 and 
1921, when prices were substantially higher than at present. There 
has been little or no tendency for corn production to increase 
since 1905, or for a quarter of a century, and since 1920 the trend 
of production has been downward. 

Without referring further to the most interesting and, I 
believe, exceedingly valuable work of Doctor Norton, I invite 
your careful attention to two conclusions which he reaches. 
These are: 

(1) From 1921 to 1929 production of the relatively high-priced 
commodities increased; (2) inasmuch as production peaks were 
reached for grain in 1919, for meat animals in 1924, and for dairy 
products in 1929, the decline in prices of these farm products 
since 1929 can not be due primarily to increased production in this 
country. 

What do all these figures, those from the United States 
Department of Agriculture and from the University of Illi- 
nois, mean to you? As I interpret them, they mean that 
we can not afford to abandon the idea of getting back, 
in part at least, the foreign market which American pro- 
ducers formerly enjoyed for some of our most important 
surplus agricultural products, especially pork, lard, and 
wheat. We must tear down some of the trade barriers in 
the form of a high protective tariff. Unreasonable trade 
restrictions not only destroy the ability of oversea nations 
to buy from us but they tempt them to set up retaliatory 
tariffs and to refuse to buy from us. III will is largely the 
trouble with the whole world. 

In conclusion, I repeat, as I said in the beginning, I am a 
farmer. My people are farmers. My life has been devoted 
to the cause of agriculture, and, surely, if I thought this 
plan would work I would give it my whole-hearted support. 
I would do so for self-preservation, if for no other reason. 
But I am thinking of one of the greatest tragedies of all 
time, of the hundreds of thousands who are losing their farm 
homes. My heart goes out to them to-day, and I trust that 
this Congress will do something for them before it is for- 
ever too late. Let us not experiment. Let use act, bravely 
and sanely, to save those farm homes. Let us do it now. 
Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ADKINS]. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the con- 
vention [laughter], it seems to me that every man I have 
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heard speak has rather qualified to speak for the farmers. 
That made me think of a time about 45 years ago when I 
started in feeding cattle at a dollar a day to make a living 
for myself and young bride. I have come along as a corn 
raiser, cattle raiser, a hog raiser, nearly all of them, but I 
have also found that the sow and the cow and the hen have 
been life-savers for me, even during the depression of the 
nineties. They were always very much in evidence on our 
farm, and there never was a time that we did not get N 
to live on, at least, out of that aggregation. 

I was very much entertained by the eloquent plea that our 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
(Mr. Jones] made yesterday. I do not think any man who 
has been associated with him for eight years will question 
his sincerity and his anxiety to do something for agriculture. 
Applause. 

There were one or two things in his remarks which at- 
tracted my attention. One was when he spoke about the 
house being on fire; that we did not stop the emergency to 
carry water to put the fire out until it was exhausted. An- 
other was when he drew that picture of the beautiful home 
which he visited 20 years ago, and which he recently visited 
again and found deserted and the farmer broke and all 
such things. That made me think about that. I thought 
about the fire. I thought about the prosperous farmer, and 
I have thought about the collapse of to-day that cost me 
about $4,000 in 1921, and I have a very vivid recollection 
of it. 

We are in a very serious time just now. When the other 
fellow’s house was burning we did not bother ourselves very 
much to carry water, or concern ourselves very much about 
it, but he made quite a fuss about it and it attracted the 
attention of this body and everybody else in authority. Now, 
what happened along about the time that Mr. Jones refers 
to this beautiful farm home? I was a very interested wit- 
ness to the proceedings at that time myself. The farmer 
was going along very well, as any of you Members will 
see if you get the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress in August, 1919, and read the statements made by 
Members on both sides of the aisle. About what? About 
farm relief? No. What were we going to do to pacify the 
other fellow whose house was on fire, to keep our country 
out of trouble? Bear in mind that the other people out- 
voted the farmers 3 to 1. A hue and cry was going up all 
over this country about the cost of living. Transportation 
was threatened to be tied up unless something was done to 
reduce the cost of living. We were going along pretty well 
I remember giving out a statement at that 
time to the press, as director of agriculture, citing the situa- 
tion as to food products all over the world and what people 
might depend upon for some time to come in the matter of 
lowering the cost of living. 

The situation got desperate enough that it cost us much 
talk in this Congress. I was not a Member of it, but the 
Record will show it. As the farm-relief question does now, 
so then it attracted the attention of the country to such an 
extent that the President of the United States at that time 
got very much concerned about our country. I am not 
going to read his message, but just an excerpt or two from 
what he said when he appeared before this body on the 8th 
of August: 

I have sought this opportunity to address you because it is 
clearly my duty to call your attention to the present cost of living 
and to urge upon you with all the persuasive force of which I am 
capable the legislative measure which would be most effective 
in controlling it and bringing it down. 

Now, after outlining the situation as to distribution, and 
so forth, he suggests a specific remedy that might be applied. 
He tried to find some way by which the wheat user might 
get some relief. He said this: 

But what we can do we should do, and should do at once. And 
there is a great deal that we can do, provisional though it be. 
Wheat shipments and credits to facilitate the purchase of our 
wheat can and will be limited and controlled in such a way as not 


to raise but rather to lower the price of flour here. The Govern- 
ment has the power, within certain limits, to regulate that. We 
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can not deny wheat to foreign peoples who are in dire need of it, 
and we do not wish to do so; but, fortunately, though the wheat 
crop is not what we hoped it would be, it is abundant if handled 
with provident care. The price of wheat is lower in the United 
States than in Europe, and can with proper management be 
kept so. 


That was a plea by the President of the United States to 
pacify the consuming public. There was a house on fire at 
that time. Now, then, he makes a plea to the people, the 
same kind of a plea we are making now, that the citizenship 
keep their heads, keep the ship of state on an even keel, and 
he very patriotically says this: 

I appeal with entire confidence to our producers, our middlemen, 
and our merchants to deal fairly with the people. It is their 
opportunity to show that they comprehend, that they intend to 
act justly, and that they have the public interest sincerely at 
heart, And I have no doubt that housekeepers all over the coun- 
try, and everyone who buys the things he daily stands in need of, 
will presently exercise a greater vigilance, a more thoughtful econ- 
omy, a more discriminating care as to the market in which he 
buys or the merchant with whom he trades than he has hitherto 
exercised. 

I believe, too, that the more extreme leaders of organized labor 
will presently yield to a sober second thought and, like the great 
mass of their associates, they will think and act like true Ameri- 
cans. They will see that strikes undertaken at this critical time 
are certain to make matters worse, not better—worse for them 
and for everybody else. The worst thing, the most fatal thing 
that can be done now is to stop or interrupt production or inter- 
fere with the distribution of goods by the railways and the ship- 
ping of the country. We are all involved in the distressing results 
of oe high cost of living and we must unite, not divide, to cor- 
rect it. 


That is what you are concerned about. When we were 
sailing along smoothly out there in the Corn Belt we were 
not concerned about the other fellow’s house burning. I 
went out and ventured some of my money backing one of 
my boys when he came back from the war. When the 
remedy was applied in the latter part of 1920 by doing what 
the President recommended, of which the chairman has 
spoken, you know what happened. My boy out there was 
called in to pay up, and I had to pay for him about $4,000. 
We never have made money enough to get it back yet. 
Right then was when agriculture got in trouble. They had 
bought high-priced farms. They had gone in debt. Now, 
we went along and what happened? The deflation period, 
as you all know, hit the farmer harder than anybody else. 
Nobody deflated until he had to. The farmer could not 
help himself. His buying power went lower than anybody 
else’s, and when his house caught on fire the other fellow 
did not pay any attention to him. What happened? Why, 
we have gone along neglecting the farmer until the other 


fellow has got in the same boat as he is in. He is broke.. 


He has got no customers, and there are 10,000,000 or 
12,000,000 men out of work. 

When we started in here to remedy the situation by 
helping the farmer we had everybody else feeling that we 
had done about the right thing, but now when they have 
all got in the same boat, as serious a proposition confronts 
us at this time as confronted the President of the United 
States in 1920 when he thought the whole transportation 
system of the country and that labor all over the country 
would go on strike unless we readjusted it, he made this 
appeal, and his message to this body is a very interesting 
state document to read. The working out of the policy that 
was adopted at that time has kept the farmer down. He 
has never been able to recoup from that day until this. I 
know, because I have been in the business, and all my 
family has practically gone broke in that time, as my neigh- 
bors have. Now, everybody is in the same boat that we are 
in. What are we going to do, some fellow wants to know; 
shall we pass this bill? The Farm Board did not do the 
business. 

I have a number of letters here which I expect to put 
in the Recorp. One of them writes and asks: “ Does this 
mean another Farm Board?” We know well enough if 
we make the price of hogs higher than that of other meat 
products, they will not buy our hogs. And so it goes, all 
down the line, the other fellow wants something done for 
him. He has no job. Then there is the man who would 
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like to continue his business, would like to borrow money 
to expand and put somebody to work, but the banks are 
afraid to loan him the money for fear he will not be able 
to pay it back. Because of that fear he can not sell his 
commodity. That is the situation that hit our people. 
That is the big problem that is before the American people 
to-day. 

Let us take the hog raisers in my own country. I have 
read this bill as carefully as anybody, but I have not the 
slightest idea how the Secretary of Agriculture is going 
to interpret its provisions so that when my neighbor next 
month goes to ship a carload of hogs he will know what 
he will get, because there is a large amount of discretion- 
ary power given to the director of agricultural economy 
in the matter of interpretating just what shall be done. 

One farmer wrote me from the east St. Louis district. 
His Congressman died; he has no Congressman. But you 
can tell that he is a hog raiser down there. He writes with 
lead pencil. He said: 

Now, I am for the allotment plan, and so are my neighbors, 
provided the farmers get the job of administering it. 

Now, as I say, a large number of jobs are provided. We 
farmers would like to have the jobs, and then the Gov- 
ernment can give the unemployed the job of running the 
farms and that will take care of both. [Laughter.] 

We have another organization in my district that got 
very busy during the campaign and went all over our 
district and ballyhooed the unhappy farmer. They call 
themselves the National Protective Association. They were 
strong enough to control the election there all right. 

They had a meeting last Monday to consider this proposi- 
tion and I have here their comment on the allotment plan. 
They all voted for Mr. Roosevelt apparently. They look on 
him as their savior and I hope they will be right, but this is 
what they have to say about the allotment plan in the report 
of their meetings: 

The allotment plan will come out of the committee Wednesday. 
There are prospects it will be passed. He said, however, this bill 
is by no means adequate and there are a number of vicious fea- 
tures that should be changed if the Douglas County farmer is to 
benefit. With hogs included in the domestic tariff, the measure 
is merely another Farm Board. Packers now handling hogs on a 
one-fourth of a cent margin will be unable to absorb the tax. It 
is nothing more than another sales tax. 

Now, this is a large group of men who all feel this way 
about the proposition. 

When we go back and talk about the hog proposition we 
know there are some people raising hogs and who knows 
how the Secretary of Agriculture is going to interpret this 
measure. He has very broad powers, but we know that the 
people raising hogs will not participate unless they reduce 
their production. 

This is contrary to all the teachings I have been handing 
out to my people. I remember one successful farmer on an 
80-acre farm who used to raise oats and corn alternately, 
and I used to put up the argument that if he would adopt 
the rotation system and put one-fifth of the farm in 
legumes, he could farm less acreage and produce the same 
number of bushels per acre. I showed him what we were 
doing over on our farm. Some of the men did this, and 
you take a man who has been cropping heavily—and most 
of them have in the Corn Belt, because they want to raise 
as much as they can because of the low prices—suppose they 
reduce the acreage 20 per cent. This is about what every 
man does in a good system of rotation. He carries about 
20 per cent of his cultivated land in leguminous crops. He 
will raise just as much corn as he ever did, so far as that 
is concerned, on a less number of acres, yet this is the basis 
on which he is supposed to reduce his acreage. 

The corn farmer out there now can not see anything in 
this measure that is going to help him and we have a very 
large number of corn farmers out there. One man, with 
2,000 acres of land, cribbing up two crops of corn, told me: 

This is the first time I have ever been hard up in my life, 
ADKINS, and it looks to me like if we do not get something addi- 
tional for this crop of corn, I do not know how we are going to 
pay our taxes and pay our necessary expenses. 
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If we can not pass some emergency measure that will 
benefit them immediately, I do not see how we can convince 
any farmer in my part of the country, and certainly not 
any of them that have written to me about it, that this is 
going to give them any immediate relief, and, without some 
emergency relief, many of them will be out of business be- 
fore the next crop is raised, and yet we come along with 
this measure after all these years of experimentation. Last 
year when the House was afire we went along all session 
and did not bring out anything. We had the allotment plan 
then and considered it somewhat and our people talked 
about it a great deal. But few were impressed with the 
prospect of relief from it. 

Farmers, as well as other men, have gone through other 
depressions and will go through this one so long as they can 
hold on to their home or business, with a prospect of going 
on as soon as the storm blows over, but many men are now 
faced with an immediate emergency. They must have their 
loans extended so they can weather the storm. Their tax 
and interest burdens must be reduced to meet their im- 
mediate necessities. Our currency must be loosened up 
to meet the needs of our people so industry, agriculture, and 
business can function so our people can be employed, so 
they can buy our products at fair prices. 

The following statement of the Meat Packers Institute 
should be given consideration: 


First. Prices of hogs are determined not by what they cost the 
farmer to produce or what the slaughterer pays for them but 
by the amount the consumer is willing to spend. It is reported 
that eight to ten million people are out of work in this country 
and are not spending anything for food. 

Second. The bill indicates that prices can be raised arbitrarily 
before any reduction in supply occurs. All hogs that will be 
marketed this year are already born or carried by the sows, and 
the corn has been grown to feed them. The hog supply for the 
next 12 months is already fixed, and nothing outside of actual 
destruction of pigs can change the number of head that will come 
to market. Everybody else is going to know that these hogs are 
in the country, and it is foolish to assume that the prices will go 
up in the face of this any more easily than they did when the 
Farm Board bought part of the wheat and put it in storage. 
These hogs are going to hang over the market just the same as 
the wheat did which the Farm Board owned. 

Third. If every farmer is allowed to sell $250 worth of pork off 
his farm, he will get more for his hogs than he will by selling 
them on the market. I do not believe he can sell the products 
of a hog for $10; but, even if he does, this means that each 
farmer could sell 25 hogs, and 3,000,000 hog raisers would sell 
more than all the hogs normally marketed in the year. If this 
would not destroy the cash market by putting both the big 
packers and the order buyers out of business, I do not know what 
would. Every farmer located within reasonable distance of heavy- 
consuming areas would have every inducement to increase his 
local production, This would result in an actual increase in pro- 
duction instead of the contemplated decrease. The local butcher 
would have every inducement to encourage farm slaughter by 
purchasing his requirements from the farmer, since the farmer 
who did not pay the big tax could always undersell any packer 
who paid the tax. 

Fourth. If the contrary action is taken and farmers actually cut 
hogs and corn 20 per cent, they will still haye to put their land 
to some use, and everyone will be tempted to grow feeds for cattle 
or sheep, which will tend to keep as much total meat before the 
country as ever. 

Fifth. We are not producing too many hogs now. For 30 years 
the annual consumption of pork has varied from 60 to 70 pounds 
per capita, and the total meat eaten per year is less to-day than 
it was 30 years ago—133 pounds as compared to 143 pounds. We 
do not have an oversupply of pork, and any reduction is going 
to be an actual reduction in the ability of our farmers to get the 
maximum income from their farms. 


[Here the gavel fell. 


Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein cer- 
tain letters I have received on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mrs. Owen). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

UNITED States Post OFFICE, 
Bethany, Ill., December 30, 1932. 
Hon. CHARLES ADKINS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Apxins: To-day Ed O'Neal broadcast over WLS an 
appeal to everybody to write Prairie Farmer and their Congress- 
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28 to support the allotment bill. We were promised 7-cent oogs 
at once. 

I took advantage of his suggestion and wrote the Prairie Farmer, 
but not the kind of a letter they wish to receive. I am inclosing 
a copy to you. ; 

You are in a better position to know about this bill than I, but 
it certainly does not appeal to me. You will remember that it 
won't be long until all that I will have to do is to raise “cawn ” 
and“ hawgs, hence my interest. 

Trusting that you are well, I am your friend, 
CARL M. CROWDER. 


P. S.—The allotment bill is not popular here. 


BETHANY, ILL, December 30, 1932. 
Mr. ARTHUR PAGE, 
Editorial Staff, Prairie Farmer, Chicago, IU. 

Dran Sm: Over to-day’s Dinner Bell program on WLS, I lis- 
tened to the appeal of our new farm leader, Mr. O’Neal, who hails 
from the Baptist belt in that great State in the heart of southern 
Democracy—Alabama. In his appeal to the “cawn” and hawg” 
farmers he paints almost as rosy a picture as Governor Roosevelt 
did in his Topeka speech. It is astounding for one who is rea- 
sonably familiar with conditions and thought in the Corn Belt 
to have men of ability broadcast that Mr. O'Neal's and Governor 
Roosevelt's so-called allotment plan are what the farmers want. 
There may be some few farmers in the Corn Belt who favor this. 
There doesn’t seem to be many, if any, around here, I think that 
it is the worst thing that could happen to us who grow and 
feed hogs for the market. This bill, if enacted, is comparable 
exactly to the 3-cent postage law. People write om post cards 
now instead of sending letters. They will eat everything else but 
pork under the proposed allotment plan. 

This bill, of course, will not have a chance to become a law at 
this session, as Mr. Hoover will surely veto it if it is successful 
in getting that far. The President could do no greater service 
to American agriculture than to veto such a pipe dream as this 
bill 18. 

I am also wondering just why Mr. O'Neal is so tremendously 
interested in having this bill passed at this session. If it is the 
“new deal” for agriculture, wouldn't it be very nice to wait until 
Mr. Roosevelt becomes President and have him and Mr. O’Neal 
receive credit for it? The success which Mr. O'Neal promises 
for this would insure Mr. Roosevelt’s reelection four years from 
now, and a lot of us people feel that it is manifestly unfair to 
deprive Mr. Roosevelt of the great credit and glory that is to 
come to him when we get “7 cents for hawgs and 50 cents for 
our * cawn.’ ” 

Yours very sincerely, 
A PLAIN CAWN AND HawcG FARMER, 
Bethany, IU. 


VILLA Grove FARMERS ELEVATOR Co., 
Villa Grove, III., December 28, 1932. 


ADKINS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the farmers of near Villa Grove, N1., do not believe that by 
placing a tax of 2 cents per pound on hogs will help the farmers, 
and therefore wish you to vote against any such bill, and, further- 
more, do all within your power to keep the Government out of 
business. 


Mr. CHARLES 


D. C. HANSON. FRANK STENGER. 
R. P. SMITH. FRANK COOK. 
JOE MARTIN 


BELLEVILLE, ILL., December 29, 1932. 

Congressman CHARLES ADKINS. 

Krnp Sm: In to the voluntary domestic-allotment plan, 
I am in favor if the bill is passed, providing the farmers are 
guaranteed the job of keeping the plan in operation. For this 
reason, it will take a great many farmers to operate the plan. 
While they are operating the plan, the Government will have to 
employ men to operate the farms, and in that way it will relieve 
unemployment. But in case they don’t get the farmers to operate 
the plan, we are opposed to the plan, and all of the farmers in 
this district are opposed to it unless they get the job of putting 
it into operation. All we have approached with the plan claim it 
is the most foolish thing they ever heard of. 

Kindly let us hear what progress they are making. 

We wondered where the plan originated. Did it come out of a 
farmer’s mind? 

Please read to Congress, if permitted. 

Thanks very much. 

Ben C. Yocu. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 

gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GLOVER]. 


Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad, indeed, 
that our chairman took the larger part of the time allotted 
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to those in favor of this bill to discuss it in detail. I would 
be very glad, indeed, if I had the time—and it would take an 
hour to do it—to discuss the bill section by section, but we 
can not do this, and each of us has to have a little time in 
order to get in some of our thoughts on the measure. 

I want to say for the chairman of this committee that no 
man in this Congress has worked harder than he and his 
associates to try to bring out a bill on the floor of this House 


that would be helpful to agriculture. I do not know whether 


this measure will solve the question or not. As a permanent, 
national policy I would not sponsor it; but, as an emergency 
measure, as has been detailed to you by the chairman, when 
not only the house is afire, but when the barn and all the 
farmer has are largely at stake on the action of this Con- 
gress, then what are we going to do in an emergency of 
that kind? Are we going to sit down and say that Congress 
is absolutely incapable or unwilling to attempt to help the 
man that is in distress? I am not willing to do so. 

Agriculture is the basis of the wealth of the United States. 
I want to say to you that whenever you let this structure of 
agriculture fall, you have wrecked and ruined this great Gov- 
ernment of ours. 

If we get agriculture cared for as we hope to do, I say to 
you that it will solve the problems of all our ills. You 
can not have a prosperous nation with agriculture as it is 
to-day. Take the condition now. Here are great farmers in 
the United States who are getting for their products to-day 
not even the cost of production, let alone any profit. Here 
are our great farms, with great wealth invested in them, 
not able to pay taxes or pay the mortgages against them. 
They are in a helpless condition and appealing to us for some 
aid. 

The two gentlemen who have just preceded me, and there 
are no two men on the committee that I have a higher per- 
sonal regard for, seem to have fear in their hearts by reason 
of the appearance of the packers before the committee. I 
think it is to the credit of their constituents who have not 
been writing to them about this bill, because if the packers 
could have put fear into their hearts they would have done it. 

We were criticized in one speech because the Secretary of 
Agriculture was not called before our committee. We have 
had the experience of that great Secretary for four years, 
and it has been his purpose to sell his plan to take care of 
the farmer; and what is his plan? Why, his remedy is to 
say to the farmer who made his crop last year to plow up 
every third row. This would be nonsensical. 

Another charge was that the farm organizations are not 
for this bill. I think that is unfair to the farm leaders. I 
want to say to you that three of the great farm leaders 
cooperated and participated in the writing of the bill. It is 
the combined thought of the very best minds of our Nation 
to-day, at the heads of our farm organizations. They say 
that they represent the great body of the agricultural inter- 
ests in the United States. If they are deceiving the con- 
stituents they say they represent, they are responsible and 
not you when you follow them in legislation on this bill. 

What is the condition of the farmers to-day? You have 
$9,000,000,000 of mortgage debts against them to-day. How 
can they ever redeem themselves with agriculture depressed 
in price as it is to-day? They can not do it. I would like 
to see a remedy passed by this Congress. You say, “ Why 
do not you do it?” I have done it. I have a bill pending 
in this Congress that will do that. 

I say that that will have to be done before agriculture 
comes into its own. I think this mortgage debt ought to be 
amortized for a period of 10 years with a rate of interest 
not exceeding 1 per cent and a loan made by the Govern- 
ment to take care of it. 

How are you going to advance the price of agricultural 
commodities? ‘There are several ways to do it. I believe 
one way would be to follow the contention of a number of us 
who have contended from the beginning of this depression 
that we ought to haye an expansion of our currency. I 
introduced a bill that would bring about a remedy and bring 
production to where it ought to be. You must establish 
trade relations with other countries. I believe the time is 
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here now that we should have that done as quickly as pos- 
sible, reduce the tariff that stands between us and trade 
relations of other countries. At least it should give us 
reciprocal trade relations so that we can have a market for 
our products in a world market. 

Now, I am not in favor of saying to the farmer, you shall 
or shall not do anything. This bill does not try to control 
the acreage. You do not have to reduce the acreage. You 
do not have to come under the provisions of this bill unless 
you want to. It is optional. Gentlemen have argued here 
that it will hurt crop production. They do not have to 
accept it. You can go on and take your chance with the 
world market as you are doing now. 

Take the 20 per cent reduction that is offered in this bill, 
with the adjustment returned to those who have reduced 
20 per cent, and you will find his commodity price has been 
raised. I say to you that that will be helpful to solve the 
overproduction that we now have. Take cotton, for instance. 
We raise annually about 15,000,000 bales of cotton. Twenty 
per cent reduction of that would be one-fifth, and one-fifth 
of 15,000,000 would be 3,000,000 bales of cotton. We have 
10,000,000 bales of cotton on hand now. In three years’ time, 
with a reduction of 20 per cent, we will have eliminated the 
surplus in the United States and taken it off, and yet the 
farmer raising cotton has been paid about twice what he is 
now getting. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLOVER. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. I am interested in knowing with reference 
to the cotton farmer. When does he become a beneficiary 
of the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. GLOVER. Whenever the new marketing season 
starts that is named by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. RAGON. In other words, he would not know whether 
he is a beneficiary of this until after he had harvested his 
crop? 

Mr. GLOVER. Yes. There are some pending amend- 
ments that will take care of that situation. 

Mr. RAGON. In other words, a man does not know 
whether he is going to take advantage of this until crop 
time comes? 

Mr. GLOVER. Yes; under an amendment the committee 
will offer he gets the exchange value of 9 cents on what he 
has now. 

Mr. JONES. Under a committee amendment he gets the 
exchange value of 9 cents on what he has now before the 
crop-harvesting period, and then he will get it on the full 
parity, beginning with the harvesting period. 

Mr. RAGON. When a man plants his crop, is there any 
way then that the Government or any organization that is 
set up by this bill will know that he is going to be a benefi- 
ciary after the bill? My colleague has stated that it is 
optional. The question with me is, when he exercises his 
option as to when he comes into this. Does he do it at the 
time he plants his crop or at the time he markets it? 

Mr. JONES. He would do it when he plants it; of course, 
he would have to do that. His proof might be made later. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLOVER. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What crop would the gentleman plant 
on the 20 per cent decreased acreage that is proposed in 
the bill? 

Mr. GLOVER. I shall come to that in a moment. When 
the pre-war period prices, between 1909 and 1914, are 
reached, the provisions of this bill no longer apply. My 
hope in this bill is that it will so stimulate the price of the 
commodities named in the bill that within a short time 
they will reach that pre-war price, and you will not have 
to contend with the adjustment feature. If it does that, it 
has accomplished a wonderful achievement. 

A moment ago we were criticized because this bill has 
been amended a few times. I am glad that the Committee 


on Rules has seen fit to throw this matter open before the 
House, so that you can have any amendment offered that 
is germane, that you wish. Nobody has a monopoly on this 
thing. It is your bill, if you want to make it so by your 
amendment, by such amendments as you can secure. 
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course, when we had the committee print before us and were 
studying the problem, we did not know just what the bill 
would be. We have adopted many amendments, some that 
are not even in the bill now. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? a 

Mr. GLOVER. Les. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Does the gentleman propose to offer 
any amendments to the bill? 

Mr. GLOVER. I am coming to that now. I am going to 
offer an amendment, as the gentleman knows, as a member 
of the committee; and the committee has authorized me to 
do it, putting into this bill another commodity which is not 
now in the bill, and that is the great product of rice in the 
United States. That is one of the great commodities raised 
in my district. It is raised in California, Louisiana, Texas, 
and Arkansas, and they raise practically all the production 
in the United States—about 45,000,000 bushels. About half 
of that is exportable to some other country. 

Mr. HART. Will the gentleman tell us the value of that 
rice crop in four States? 

Mr. GLOVER The gentleman can figure it by the pres- 
ent market price. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLOVER. Yes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Has the committee given any considera- 
tion to an amendment providing for dairy products, or is 
not that a farm industry? 

Mr. GLOVER. I think that has been before the com- 
mittee and will possibly be offered. The reason this matter 
was considered by the committee, and rice put in it, is the 
fact that the best showing can be made for it of any com- 
modity in the bill. First of all, it is more easily admin- 
istered than any other commodity. It is confined within a 
small area of four States, and it can be administered with 
the same machinery that we have now for wheat, and the 
pre-war price brought only 81 cents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 20 minutes. 
In the talk that has been going on both in the cloakrooms 
and on the floor there has been a great deal of opposition 
expressed on the part of the members of this committee 
from consuming districts, because the bill is going to in- 
crease the price of farm products to the consumer. 

Those Members seem to be of the opinion that we ought 
to perform some sort of sleight-of-hand trick and increase 
the price of farm products without making anybody pay 
for it. It does not make any difference what method is 
used, if the prices of farm products are increased somebody 
must pay the bill. You can call it a sales tax, a super 
sales tax, or whatever you will, but it does not make any 
difference to the consumer if he must pay a higher price 
for his farm products whether it is paid by the processor 
in the form of a tax or whether the price is increased in 
some other way. Neither does it make any difference to the 
producer. The farmer will not be given any farm relief 
unless the price of his product is increased. That is funda- 
mental. So it must be admitted in the beginning that if 
this measure is effective it is going to increase prices to the 
consumer. 

I have been surprised at the talk and comment that has 
gone on on the Republican side of the House, particularly 
the objections that have been made by those representing 
industrial districts, because this bill will increase the price 
of some of the products which consumers in those districts 
use, I have always been taught the good old Republican 
doctrine that if we benefited one industry or section through 
the tariff or by assistance in some other way, it benefited 
all sections; and that if we made it possible for the American 
workman to get higher wages, that benefited the farmer and 
producer in every part of the country. So to-day we have 
@ bill here which is entirely consistent with that Republican 
doctrine. If you benefit the farmer and increase his buying 
power, then you will benefit every section of the country. 
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Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOPE. I would rather not just at this time. 

Now, let me call attention to the fact that whereas to-day 
the wholesale price of farm products—and that is not the 
price that the farmer is selling his products for, but that 
is the wholesale price at the terminal markets—the aver- 
age wholesale price of farm products is 65.5 per cent of 
what it was in the period 1909 to 1914, while the index num- 
ber shows that the wholesale price of hides and leather 
products is 110.7 compared with the prices for the same 
products during the pre-war period; that the price of tex- 
tile products manufactured in those same cities whose repre- 
sentatives are opposing an increase in the price of farm 
products, on the basis of 100 in 1909-1914, is 95.7. The 
index number shows building materials is 135 as compared 
with 100 in 1909-1914, and that the average wholesale price 
of all commodities which the farmer buys was 106. So if 
we are consistent on the Republican side of the House in the 
position that the tariff and the subsidies that have been 
granted various industries do benefit the entire country, then 
we must say that the theory of this bill is good Republican 
doctrine. 

Now I want to call attention to one of the planks in the 
Republican platform adopted at Chicago last June reading 
as follows: 

The fundamental problem of American agriculture is the control 
of production to such yolume as will balance supply with demand. 
In the solution of this problem the cooperative organization of 
farmers to plan production and a tariff to hold the home market 
for American farmers are vital elements. A third element, equally 
as vital, is the control of the acreage of land under cultivation as 
an aid to the efforts of the farmer to balance production. 

That, my friends, is one of the fundamental purposes of 
this bill. It has two purposes, an immediate purpose and 
a long-time purpose. 

This measure is the first legislative recognition of the fact 
that we have entered upon a new era in American agricul- 
ture. From colonial days down to about five years ago this 
Government and the colonial governments which preceded 
it encouraged the expansion of agricultural production. 
During this entire period it was always possible to find a 
market for everything we produced. A change in this situa- 
tion was indicated shortly after the war but did not become 
clearly apparent until during the last five years. Within the 
last five years conditions with regard to agricultural produc- 
tion and consumption have entirely changed. The machine 
age has invaded the farm, and the matter of producing suffi- 
cient agricultural products is no longer a problem. Through 
the use of modern planting and harvesting machinery, five 
men can do the work which formerly required 50 men in plant- 
ing and harvesting a wheat crop in Kansas. Similar inven- 
tions have made it possible for one man to produce many 
times his former output in almost any line of agricultural 
production, The statement has recently been made that 10 
per cent of those now engaged in farming could, if necessary, 
through the use of modern machinery, produce all the agri- 
cultural products which could be consumed in this coun- 
try. Coincident with the increase in agricultural produc- 
tion per man has been the development of vast new areas 
for the production of staple crops in other parts of the world. 
During the same period the growth of the theory of eco- 
nomic nationalism in Europe has resulted in a great increase 
in agricultural production in practically all European food- 
importing countries. 

This increase, together with the various trade restrictions 
which have been placed against importations of foodstuffs, 
has adversely affected the export market for American 
wheat and pork, as well as other agricultural products. 
Therefore, the great problem confronting agriculture to-day 
is to adjust production to demand. This can be done in two 
ways. We can bankrupt and starve the farmer and force 
him out of production, or there can be a planned, controlled 
effort along economic lines to adjust production to consump- 
tion. Due to the lack of organization in agriculture and to 
the fact that it is composed of 6,000,000 scattered production 
units, such economic planning and control can only be 
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brought about through the voluntary cooperation of farmers 
under the supervision of some governmental agency. This is 
the fundamental theory and philosophy back of this meas- 
ure, and its most important long-time feature is the oppor- 
tunity which is offered to reduce and control production. 

There are other causes, of course, for depressed agricul- 
tural prices besides overproduction, yet in the case of such 
staple crops as wheat, cotton, and tobacco, constantly in- 
creasing surpluses and carry-overs plus prospects for con- 
tinued overproduction have resulted in driving these com- 
modities to the lowest price within the memory of this 
generation, and in some cases to the lowest price ever 
recorded. An immense corn crop with an overproduction 
of hogs and a curtailment of export markets for pork and 
lard has resulted in the lowest price for hogs since 1874. 
As a result of the tragically low prices upon the commodi- 
ties mentioned, as well as many other agricultural products, 
the buying power of the American farmer has been reduced 
to 49 per cent of its pre-war level, while the prices of the 
products which the farmer buys are at present 6 per cent 
above the pre-war price level. This is a matter of tremen- 
dous import to everyone, because business men and econo- 
mists are a unit in agreeing that we will have no return to 
normal conditions in this country until the buying power of 
the farmer is restored. This reduction in the buying power 
of the farmer is of direct interest to every unemployed man, 

Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, assistant chief economist for the 
Federal Farm Board, after a most careful and thoughtful 
study of the situation, estimates that there are 6,750,000 city 
workers out of employment to-day because of the reduction 
in farm income, so that it is not an exaggeration at all to 
say that 60 out of every 100 of the unemployed in the cities 
have lost their jobs because the farmer’s buying power has 
been destroyed. Thus the immediate and emergency pur- 
pose of this legislation is to restore the buying power of the 
farmer which should have the immediate effect of putting 
men back to work. This legislation, therefore, has two pur- 
poses, the immediate one being to restore the buying 
power of agriculture and the most important and permanent 
one being to enable farmers to adjust their production to 
consumptive demand. 

It is not intended that this measure shall be a cure-all. 
It strikes at only one phase of our agricultural problem, 
Many of the troubles which beset agriculture to-day are 
rooted so deeply that it will take years to cure them. Many 
of them depend upon adjustments which must be made by 
farmers themselves. Others require not only action by our 
Government but by other governments as well, because per- 
manent agricultural prosperity in this country will not be 
brought about until our export markets can be reestablished. 
To do this will require a settlement of the international debt 
question, the stabilization of foreign exchange, and the re- 
moval of some of the impediments to international trade, 
all of which will take time to accomplish. 

This measure may be considered by some as too drastic 
and far-reaching, but desperate situations sometimes require 
desperate remedies. The legislation is frankly an experi- 
ment; but the principle upon which it is based are sound, 
and its opponents thus far, while recognizing the gravity of 
the situation, have offered no constructive suggestions as to 
any other remedy which would meet the situation. 

The bill itself in its present form is comparatively simple; 
and while many matters of detail will necessarily have to be 
worked out in administration, its modus operandi can very 
easily be explained and understood. The measure applies 
to four commodities—wheat, cotton, hogs, and tobacco. 
These commodities are included not only because it appears 
that the plan is particularly applicable to them, but because 
in a sense they are key commodities which affect the prices 
of other farm commodities; for the further reason that all 
of them are on an export basis so that their price is fixed 
by world prices, and because all of these products are 
processed prior to consumption thus making it possible to 
use the price-raising method which is provided in the meas- 
ure. It is not the thought that other commodities should 
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be overlooked but rather that they are either relatively un- 
important or are not susceptible of being handled under the 
machinery set up by this measure. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Did the gentleman hear the statistics 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Netson] that 
the amount of production has had no effect on prices? 

Mr. HOPE. I did. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman was asked if he took 
into consideration world production, and he said he would 
answer that question but he never did. What is the gentle- 
man’s answer to the question? 

Mr, HOPE. The answer to that question, I may say, is 
that the price of wheat in this country is determined almost 
entirely by the world price, and that is the reason that dif- 
ferences in the quantity produced in this country has very 
little effect upon the price. 

I may add that the present depressed price of wheat can 
be traced directly to the great increase in world production 
that took place in 1928 and which has continued up until 
this time. 

This has resulted to a large extent in a loss of our foreign 
market for wheat, because we have had to compete not only 
with Canada and the Argentine and other countries export- 
ing wheat but because the importing countries of Europe 
have become very largely self-sufficient as far as wheat is 
concerned, and they import very little at this time. As long 
as we are on an export basis, production in this country 
exercises very little influence as to price. The purpose of 
this measure is to give the farmer an American price for 
what is consumed in this country. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. Just before the gentleman was intex 
rupted he suggested that in his judgment this bill would 
accomplish the purpose for which it was intended at this 
time. I have talked with the gentleman off the floor. I am 
satisfied that he probably knows as much or more about the 
working of this bill as any man advocating it, yet he has not 
touched in his argument upon anything in the bill. Now, I 
ask the gentleman if he or some one else will not take this 
bill up and explain it section by section rather than make 
an argument in behalf of agriculture. I want to vote for 
the bill if it will really aid agricuture, but I am not going 
to vote for it unless some one from the committee explains 
the bill. 

Mr. HOPE. I was just ready to explain how this measure 
will operate as far as wheat is concerned. 

The first step necessary to be taken will be for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to determine what proportion of our pro- 
duction of wheat for the next marketing year will be 
consumed in this country for human food. Next, it will be 
necessary for him to determine the amount of money a 
bushel of wheat should bring at the present time in order 
to have the same purchasing power in the terms of com- 
modities which the farmer buys as a bushel of wheat had 
in the period from 1909 to 1914. This figure will be the 
fair exchange value for wheat. This fair exchange value 
will, of course, vary from time to time as the commodity 
price indexes move up and down, but after a fair exchange 
value is once proclaimed by the Secretary it shall continue 
in effect until a new proclamation is issued. The next step 
involves the farmer himself. Assume the case of a farmer 
who has grown and harvested 1,000 bushels of wheat. With 
this measure in operation he will take this wheat to market 
and market it just like he has always done, receiving from 
the purchaser the prevailing market price on the day of the 
sale. In addition to this, he will receive for that proportion 


of his wheat which the Secretary of Agriculture has deter- 
mined will go into domestic consumption an adjustment cer- 
tificate in the amount of the fair exchange allowance which 
will be the difference as determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture between the fair exchange value of the com- 
modity and the farm price. 
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To illustrate, if the Secretary of Agriculture should de- 
termine that the present fair exchange value of a bushel 
of wheat was 93 cents, which it would be on the basis of 
November prices, and if the average weighted price paid 
the producers throughout the country was 32 cents, as it 
was during the month of November, then the fair ex- 
change allowance would be 61 cents and the adjustment 
certificate which the producer would receive would be 61 
cents for that proportion of his wheat which would go 
into domestic consumption for food. Let us assume that 
this proportion is 60 per cent. Therefore, the man who 
marketed 1,000 bushels of wheat would receive an adjust- 
ment certificate at the rate of 61 cents per bushel for 600 
bushels of wheat. In order to receive this certificate the 
burden of proof would be upon the producer to show that 
he had complied with the provisions of the law and the 
regulations of the Department of Agriculture, the prin- 
cipal one of which would be that the producer must show 
that be had reduced his acreage 20 per cent below his 
average acreage for such preceding period as the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture might have determined was represent- 
ative of normal production conditions in the area in which 
the wheat was produced. 

The adjustment certificate would be issued in two parts, 
each one one-half the face value of the certificate, the 
first part to be redeemed any time after one month at 
any fiscal agency designated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and the second half to be redeemed after six months 
at such fiscal agency. 

The next step brings the processor into the picture. 

Under the provisions of the bill there is to be assessed 
upon the processors of wheat an adjustment charge in 
the same amount as the fair exchange allowance then in 
effect with respect to wheat, which in this particular in- 
stance would be 61 cents. This means that every miller 
would pay an adjustment charge of 61 cents per bushel 
on all wheat milled by him after the act went into effect. 
This adjustment charge or tax would be collected by the 
Internal Revenue Department, just as it now collects the 
tobacco tax, the gasoline tax, and all other taxes of that 
type. 
It is provided, in addition, that there shall be levied upon 
all floor stocks held by millers or anyone, excepting the 
consumer or one engaged in the retail trade, a tax equal 
to the amount of the adjustment charge which is payable 
at that particular time. This provision, of course, is for the 
purpose of preventing millers and others from accumulat- 
ing stocks of flour prior to the imposition of the tax in 
order to avoid the payment thereof. 

In the event that any of the flour upon which an adjust- 
ment charge has been made is exported, then the exporter 
is entitled to a refund of the tax or provision is made 
where flour is being milled for export, for milling it in 
bond just as is now done to avoid payment of tariff duties 
where flour is to be exported out of this country. 

To illustrate the benefits which the wheat producer will 
receive from this measure the following figures are cited: 
If the measure were not in effect and the wheat were sold 
at the normal price of 32 cents per bushel, the 1,000 bushels 
of wheat would bring $320. With this bill in effect, when 
the wheat was sold the farmer would receive his $320 and 
in addition would receive a certificate for 61 cents per 
bushel for 60 per cent, or 600 bushels, amounting to $366, or 
a total of $686. However, in order to secure the benefit of 
the act it is necessary for the farmer to show that he has 
reduced his production 20 per cent. Therefore, if the act 
had not been in effect, we must assume that this particular 
farmer would have sold 1,250 bushels of wheat instead of 
1,000. The 1,250 bushels, at 32 cents per bushel, would have 
brought him $400, so that the difference in what he receives 
with the bill in operation and without the bill will be the 
difference between $686 and $400, or an advantage to him of 
$286. 

Mr. LOVETTE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 
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Mr. LOVETTE. Who passes on the question of whether 
or not he has complied with the law or whether or not he 
has raised more or less than 80 per cent? 

Mr. HOPE. The burden of proof is going to be on the 
producer to establish to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture or his representative that he has complied with 
the requirements of this act. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN], 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, it is much easier to talk 
about the cause than the cure, so I will devote most of my 
time to the bill at hand in order that the Members will know 
how it will operate, and I shall call your attention to some of 
the main objections which I have to the bill. 

I do not believe there can be any criticism on the part of 
any section of the country so far as the activities and earnest 
endeavors of the members of the Committee on Agriculture 
are concerned in trying to bring out a piece of legislation 
that will be of real benefit to the farmers of this country. 
Those of us who have been on the committee for several 
years have labored incessantly to raise the standard of agri- 
cultural prices and bring the farmer up to a parity with 
his industrial neighbor. 

I am not so sure that this bill is workable, and that is one 
reason why I am questioning its passage at this time and 
feel that if it can be made workable such action should be 
taken by the committee and by the House in putting it into 
shape and that it should be made broad enough to take in 
all commodities, so that all parts of the country would 
receive the same benefits. 

A great deal has been said about the cause of our difficul- 
ties, but very few of the Members have touched on what the 
bill will do when it goes into actual operation. 

A question was asked of one of the former speakers as to 
what the effect would have upon production to take out 20 
per cent of the acreage. The gentleman said he would touch 
on the question a little later, but failed to do so. Under the 
provisions of the bill, no farmer can get the benefit of the 
act unless he reduces his acreage, If he be a cotton farmer, 
then he must reduce his acreage of cotton 20 per cent; if he 
be a wheat farmer, he must reduce his acreage of wheat 20 
per cent; if he be a tobacco farmer, he must reduce his acre- 
age of tobacco 20 per cent; likewise in the case of corn and 
also in the case of rice. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. GARBER. Is there not one exception to that, and 
that is the case of the wheat growers in the Northwest who 
have already planted their land to wheat? They could not 
reduce their acreage 20 per cent for the year 1933. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The gentleman is correct. There an 
exception is made in the case of winter wheat that was 
planted in the fall of 1932; but as to the other crops now in 
production and that will be in production this year, 20 per 
cent of the acreage must be taken out of production of that 
particular crop. In addition to the penalty imposed upon 
the hog farmer to reduce his hog poundage 20 per cent, the 
hog farmer must also reduce his corn acreage 20 per cent in 
order to get the benefits of the bill. So that will be the only 
help that the corn farmer will secure from the bill if he 
desires to come under its provisions. 

If the corn farmer produces no hogs, he can not come 
within the provisions of the bill. 

If he produces corn for feed for dairy cattle, he can not 
enjoy the benefits of the bill. 

Mr. GOSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. No; I can not yield now. 

Now, the question is, How will he use this 20 per cent 
reduced acreage during the crop year? Will he put it into 
some other commodity that can be sold in competition with 
other agricultural products? 

Let us take the situation in my own State of Minnesota. 
We have hog farmers, corn farmers, and we have dairy 
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farmers. The main industry in agriculture in Minnesota, 
and the main industry in the United States, is the dairy 
industry. There are more dairy cattle—there are more people 
engaged in the dairy business in the United States than in 
any other single industry in agriculture. Every county in 
the United States is represented by the old dairy cow, and 
cash flows in every day and every week from the returns 
from dairy products. The easiest business to go into will 
be the dairy business. Let the land stand idle and it will 
grow up in wild grass or weeds, and the chances are, if it 
stands long enough, it will go into pasture. The natural 
thing for a farmer to do will be to buy himself a few dairy 
cows and put them on this land and go into competition 
with the other dairy farmers who are legitimately engaged 
in the dairy business in the rest of the United States, thereby 
aggravating the situation, so far as the dairy industry is 
concerned, and causing additional surpluses for the dairy 
farmer. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Iam sorry I can not yield now. 

The dairy farmers would like to get into this bill if it is 
a workable proposition. They do not want to be left out in 
the cold and be forced to compete with the cotton farmer, 
who will go into the dairy business, or the corn farmer, who 
will stop his production of corn and of raising hogs and go 
into the dairy business. 

The dairy farmers feel they should be included in the 
picture, and I say to the members of the committee here 
that the only cooperative association to appear before our 
committee, the only actual cooperative association, was the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers Union, who were there 
and had their own representative there, Mr. Holman, ap- 
pearing before our committee, who asked to have the dairy 
farmers included in the provisions of the bill. The other 
farm organizations, through their representative, Mr. Fred- 
eric Lee, stated that the Grange, the Farmers Union, and 
the Farm Bureau had agreed that if dairy groups desired 
to come in they wanted them to be in the picture to get 
the benefits of the act; but when we proposed an amend- 
ment before our committee to include dairy products, we 
certainly received the cold shoulder, and the amendment was 
voted down by a large vote in the committee. So we found 
that many of the members of our committee who voted 
against the dairy interests were more interested in the 
products that they produce in their sections of the country 
rather than looking out for a nation-wide program. 

Now, some may criticise me for being partial to the dairy 
industry. I have been on the Committee on Agriculture for 
the last eight years, and I voted to authorize appropriations 
for the pink bollworm and the Mediterranean fruit fiy, to 
help out the cotton farmers down South, and to give them 
everything they wanted just for the asking, without ques- 
tioning what they wanted it for; but when we come here and 
ask to have the dairy farmer included, they say they can 
not come into the picture because they do not produce very 
much of the dairy products down in their part of the 
country. 

Now, I propose to offer an amendment on the floor of the 
House, when the bill is read for amendment, to include the 
dairy industry, because I feel that if the bill is workable the 
dairy industry should be included, and while I signed the 
minority report and am opposing the bill, I am doing so 
largely for fear that it is not workable and on account of 
the further fear that our section of the country, the States 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the Northern States, will not 
receive any protection from the bill, if it should be workable. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. For a brief question; yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I understand the purpose of the bill is to 
raise the price of farm products to the pre-war level. If the 
gentleman’s amendment, including dairy products, is in- 
cluded in the bill, will that reduce the price of milk in the 
District of Columbia to 5 cents a quart, the pre-war level, so 
that the consumers will not have to pay 14 cents a quart, 
which they are now doing? 
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Mr. ANDRESEN. I can not say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, but I hope it does bring a higher price to the 
farmers. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The proponents of the bill indicate it is 
going to bring the price of farm products down to the pre- 
war level. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Up. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Well, to pre-war level, whether it is up 
or down. We are now paying in the District of Columbia 
14 cents a quart for common, ordinary milk. If the bill is 
going to bring it to pre-war prices, perhaps, that will hurt 
the dairy farmers, provided the consumer is going to be 
able to buy milk at 5 cents a quart like he did before the war. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I can not yield further. The dairy or- 
ganizations have agreed on certain amendments to this bill, 
and I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to have these 
amendments printed in the Recorp, in connection with my 
remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Warren). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The proposal is simply that the dairy 
farmers shall receive 5 cents per pound on butterfat on 80 
per cent of the production of butterfat in order to bring 
dairy products up to pre-war levels. This is 5 cents a pound 
on butterfat. What does this mean to the consumers? If 
the cost is not absorbed by the processers, and I do not be- 
lieve it can be, it means that the purchasers will pay 4 cents 
a pound more for butter. The per capita consumption of 
butter in the United States is 19 pounds a year, which means 
that each consumer of butter will pay 76 cents a year as a 
tax, which will go to the dairy farmer, and this means that 
throughout the United States the dairy farmer, as a result 
of being included within the provisions of the bill, on his 
4 cents per pound tax on butter and one-half of a cent a 
quart on milk, will receive $171,000,000 of extra money which 
will be scattered among farmers in every county in the 
United States. 

I will put the figures for each State in my speech. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr, KNUTSON. Will the gentleman state, in the event 
that his amendments are included in the bill, what effect 
will it have on oleomargarine? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. We propose to offer an amendment 
placing an excise tax or an adjustment tax of 5 cents upon 
oleomargarine so as to offset any use of a substitute on 
account of the lower price. 

Now, take the State of Michigan. That State will profit 
to the extent of $6,805,000 in addition to the sum already 
received in dairy products. 

The State of Pennsylvania, which is interesting, profits to 
the extent of $7,233,000 in addition to the prices now received. 

The State of New York would profit $11,556,000 if they let 
the dairy farmers in. 1 

The State of Wisconsin, the leading cheese and raw-milk 
State in the United States, would receive $17,880,000. In all, 
the dairy interests would receive $17,000,000 in addition to 
the amount they now receive. 

More than 11 per cent of the total population in this coun- 
try are engaged in the production of dairy products. Only 
5 per cent of the total population are engaged in the raising 
of wheat. Only 8 per cent are engaged in the raising of 
cotton. 

Six States in 1930 produced more than 50 per cent of the 
wheat—the States of Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Wash- 
ington, North and South Dakota; and in 1931 five States 
produced more than one-half of the wheat in the United 
States—Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Washington, and 
Texas produced more than 50 per cent of the wheat in the 
United States. 

I am interested in having the benefits of this bill dis- 
tributed throughout the country. You can distribute it by 
including the dairy industry. 
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My State of Minnesota will receive no benefit unless the J) TTT. 
through payment of adjustment 


dairy interests are included, neither will Wisconsin nor 
Michigan nor the State of New York. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman state the attitude 
of these organizations engaged in the dairy industry with 
reference to the proposed amendment? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The amendment I propose to offer for 
the dairy industry has been prepared by actual dairy farmers 
and will be offered at their suggestion. They are cooperative 
associations, honestly and sincerely interested in coming 
under the provisions of the bill. Now, just a word more to 
point out some of the figures in connection with the dairy 
industry. In 1929 the dairy farmers sold 75,000, 000,000 
pounds of milk, having a total value of $1,820,000,000. The 
capital engaged in the industry amounts to $6,542,000,000. 

There can be no question that the dairy business is the 
largest single business in agriculture. 

I give below a table showing the benefits to each State 
if the dairy provisions are included in this bill and also a 
table showing the investment in the dairy branch of 
agriculture. 

If the dairy farmers are not included, they will have no 
benefits. On the other hand, the dairy farmer’s cost will 
be increased. He will pay a tax of $3 a barrel on flour or 
more, and if he has a family of five people he will pay $15 
in tax, and will also pay a tax on his bran and shorts and 
feed for his dairy and other cattle. He will pay a tax on 
cotton goods and on tobacco and rice, so that it is esti- 
mated that he will pay more than $25 per year per family as 
a tax, without receiving any benefit. 

I hope the dairy amendments will be adopted when they 
are brought up for consideration. [Applause.] 

Returns to American dairy farmers in 1933 if dairying is included 


in allotment legislation through payment of adjustment cer- 
tificates 


[Source: Calculations based on data in U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture statistical supplement to Milk Production Trends, issued 
November 7, 1932] 
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AMENDMENTS PROPOSED BY MR. ANDRESEN TO INCLUDE DAIRYING 
WITHIN THE PROVISIONS OF THE BILL—PRINTED FOR INFORMATION 


AMENDMENT NO. 1 


On page 2, line 17, strike out the word and.“ insert a comma 
after the word “hogs,” and insert the words “and butterfat as 
herein defined.” In line 20, after the word “ commodities,” insert 
a period and strike out all of the remainder of the subsection, so 
that subsection (c) will read as follows: 

„(e) That the provisions of this act are made applicable solely 
with respect to wheat, cotton, tobacco, hogs, and butterfat as 
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herein defined by reason of the fact that the prices for these basic 
commodities are a controlling factor in establishing prices for 
other domestic agricultural commodities.” 


AMENDMENT NO, 2 


On page 3, line 6, after the comma following the word “ tobacco,” 
insert the word “ butterfat.” 
AMENDMENT NO. 3 
On page 3, line 11, after the word “year,” strike out the period 
and insert the following language: “and, in case of butterfat, 
adjustment certificates shall be issued monthly for the remainder 
of the calendar year 1933.” 
AMENDMENT NO. 4 


On page 3, line 16, after the comma following the word 
“tobacco,” insert the word “ butterfat.” 


AMENDMENT NO, 5 


On page 4, line 9, after the comma following the word “ cotton,” 
insert the word “ butterfat.” 


AMENDMENT NO. 6 


On page 8, line 11, after the word “area,” insert the following 
language: “(3a) No adjustment certificate shall be issued in re- 
spect to more than 80 per cent of the butterfat of any producer 
marketed during the initial marketing period for butterfat.” 


AMENDMENT NO. 7 


On page 8, line 25, after the comma following the word “ cotton,” 
insert the word “ hogs.” 


AMENDMENT NO, 8 


On page 9, line 6, after the word “surplus,” strike out the 
period and insert in lieu thereof a semicolon, and insert the fol- 
lowing language: “nor in case the producer increases his pro- 
duction of milk or milk products sold during the marketing 


period.” 
AMENDMENT NO. 9 


On page 12, line 5, after the comma following the word 
“tobacco,” insert the word butterfat.“ 


AMENDMENT NO. 10 


On page 12, line 6, after the word “processor,” strike out the 
period and insert in lieu thereof a comma and the following 
language: “provided that cooperative associations of producers 
acting for their patrons shall not be required to pay any ad- 
justment charges except on products processed by them. Such 
associations upon application shall, when in the judgment of the 
Secretary of Agriculture they are qualified, have the right to act 
as agents of and for their patrons in disbursing the adjustment 


charges,” 
AMENDMENT NO. 11 


On page 13, line 12, after the word “ processing,” insert the fol- 
lowing language: 

“(d) In order to protect the processors of butterfat against 
disadvantages in competition, during any period for which an 
adjustment charge is in effect with respect to butterfat, there shall 
be levied, assessed, and collected upon the first domestic process- 
ing of oleomargarine an adjustment charge equal to the adjust- 
ment charge then in effect as to butterfat, per like unit of the 
commodity to be paid by the importer or the processor, as the 
case may be. Such charge shall be covered into the Treasury of 
the United States.” 

AMENDMENT NO. 12 


On page 13, line 16, after the comma following the word 
“tobacco,” insert the following: “ butterfat, oleomargarine.” 


AMENDMENT NO. 13 


On page 15, line 20, after the comma following the word 
“tobacco,” insert the word “ butterfat.” 


AMENDMENT NO. 138 


On page 16, line 9, after the word “year,” strike out the 
period and insert the words: “nor upon direct sales of butter- 
lat by a producer to consumers if his total sales of the products 
containing such butterfat do not exceed $75 during such year.” 

AMENDMENT NO, 14 


On page 19, line 9, after the comma following the word 
“tobacco,” insert the words “butterfat, oleomargarine.” 


AMENDMENT NO. 15 


On page 20, line 18, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“ (5) The term butterfat as used herein means the amount 
of fat content of milk and products made from milk. In the case 
of butterfat, the term “processing” means all manufacturing of 
milk or cream into products and also all steps taken in the 
handling and sale of milk or cream as such after the product 
leaves the farm where produced; also, in case of direct sales by 
producer to a consumer, all steps in preparing the product for 
market, whether or not taken on the farm where produced.” 


AMENDMENT NO, 16 


On page 24, line 15, after the word “ proclamation,” insert the 
following language: “ Likewise, if prior to the expiration of the 
calendar year 1933, after investigation and report by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the President shall determine that it is necessary 
to place the provisions of this act in operation during the calendar 
year of 1934 with respect to butterfat in order to correct any 
inequalities, he shall thereupon issue a proclamation setting forth 
such determination and thereupon the provisions of this act shali 
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be in operation during such calendar year with respect to such 
commodity: Provided, That as to 1934 production no producer who 
produces for sale more butterfat during any month than was pro- 
duced by him during the corresponding month of the preceding 
year shall receive any adjustment certificate under this act for 
such month: And provided further, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall, by regulation, provide for the application of the 
provisions of this section with-respect to producers of butterfat 
not engaged in the production thereof during the calendar year of 
1933, but no such new producer shall receive any adjustment cer- 
tificate under this act for any month of the calendar year of 1934 
in which there is an exportable surplus of butterfat.” 

On page 19, line 18, after the word Treasury, change the period 
to a comma and insert the following language: “And there shall 
also be levied, assessed, collected, and paid upon the importation 
from any foreign country or possession of the United States of 
animal, marine, and vegetable oils or fats, duties equivalent to 
5 cents per pound upon such oils and fats, and upon the oil con- 
tent of the raw materials from which such oils and fats are 
extracted, and such duties shall be levied in addition to any 
prevailing duties.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has expired. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Snow]. 

Mr. SNOW. Mr. Chairman, I am not in the same posi- 
tion that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN] is, 
for I frankly say to you that if by amendments is included 
every possible farm commodity in this bill, I will not vote 
for it, as I believe it is absolutely unworkable, and is one 
of the worst pieces of legislation Congress could ever 
pass. 

Before taking up a few points I have in mind, I can not 
refrain from making an observation or two in respect to 
the remarks recently made here by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Ketcuam]. He says that during his mem- 
bership in the House he finds that he has voted 68 times 
on the side of the farmer. To my way of thinking that 
was a very unfair statement for any Member of this House 
to make, because the only inference that can be drawn 
from it is that those who voted on the other side were 
unfair to the farmer. In voting against this present bill, 
as I am going to do, I feel that I am decidedly the friend 
of the farmer, but from his standpoint I am unfair. That 
line of reasoning does not appeal to me at all. Further than 
that, the gentleman from Michigan says that he hopes 
Members will not be mumbling here on the floor of the 
House discussing whether this bill is unconstitutional or not. 
Notwithstanding this admonition, I am going to mumble 
for a moment or two. In my opinion the bill is clearly 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me for an observation, in view of the fact that he has 
referred to me? 

Mr. SNOW. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I had direct reference to the gentlemen 
who were talking about the constitutionality of another 
measure here just a few days ago, and the gentleman and I 
were in the same category on that question. I did not have 
reference to the gentleman on that proposition, and he can 
go as far as he wishes. 

Mr. SNOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield to no Member of this 
House in my admiration for the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Jones]. I admire and respect him, and it is a matter of 
regret that I can not follow him on this bill. Instead, I 
must leave him. This bill is drawn to give direct benefits 
only to wheat, cotton, tobacco, and hogs. The majority 
report says the evidence indicates that many other agri- 
cultural commodities will benefit from the actions of the bill. 
I can not follow that reasoning. You can not convince me 
that if you raise the price of tobacco to the tobacco farmer 
it will automatically raise the price of milk or potatoes or 
chickens or cattle. 

The inclusion of tobacco in a bill of this kind is nothing 
but a joke. The idea that the farmer should be especially 


protected is due to the fact that the farmer produces our 
food and clothing. There is no food value in tobacco. 
Many of us would feel badly if we had to give up its use, 
but it can not be included in the category of either food 
or clothing. The bill speaks of basic agricultural commodi- 
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ties. Look at the figures for a moment, and you will find 
that of the 11 major basic farm commodities, based on the 
cash value of the crops, tobacco is a poor eleventh, but, 
nevertheless, it has been included in this bill. Other com- 
modities like dairy products, poultry, potatoes, are left out. 
But it makes absolutely no difference to me how many farm 
commodities are included, because, as I have previously 
said, I will not vote for the bill anyway; it is too unsound 
and unworkable. A great many have asked me whether I 
have made any attempt, coming from a potato district, to 
have potatoes included. 

As far as I am concerned, if every member of our com- 
mittee had said, “ We will put potatoes in if you wish,” I 
would have declined with thanks, and on two grounds—first, 
because I am convinced that if you put potatoes in that 
within a year and a half the potato farmers would be bank- 
rupt, and they are nearly bankrupt now; and in the second 
place, I am unwilling in these distressed times to help agri- 
culture at the expense of other people when you are taking 
food out of their mouths. [Applause.] 

Who is eventually going to pay this adjustment tax? The 
theory of the bill is that it will be passed on to the con- 
sumer—this billion dollars. Perhaps it will be for a short 
space of time but not for long. It would mean starvation 
for some of the poor of the country during that space of 
time, this gigantic sales tax on these two food necessities, 
bread and pork. If the consumer in his present distressed 
condition is unable to buy enough bread and pork products 
to sustain him, how under the sun will 20,000,000 of our 
poor, undernourished people be able to buy them at the 
greatly increased prices contemplated by this bill? It would 
be impossible and is not even sensible nonsense. Relief 
agencies could not take care of them. 

When the great city of New York, the greatest financial 
center in the world, recently announced that it must come 
here for Federal aid to take care of its poor, it is about time 
for us to realize that relief agencies are about at the end 
of their rope. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is not the fault of agriculture; 
that is the fault of our local conditions. 

Mr. SNOW. I am not placing the blame. I am simply 
stating facts. Nobody seriously contends that the miller 
and packer can absorb this huge tax. With the consumer 
and processor out of the picture it leaves only the poor 
farmer to pay the tax, the same poor farmer this bill pro- 
fesses to help, and pay it he would by having it deducted 
from the market price when he delivered his wheat and 
hogs to the miller and packer. 

I know nothing about wheat, but let me make this obser- 
vation: Before the war the average consumption of bread 
flour was a little more than a barrel per person. During the 
war we could not get all the bread flour we wanted. The 
result was we were compelled to resort to substitutes. 

I call attention to the fact that from the close of the war 
up to this time the consumption of wheat flour has never 
gone back. Substitutes are still being used to some extent. 
Last year the people of this country consumed 39 pounds 
less of bread flour per capita than before the war. It is my 
thought that if the price of wheat flour is now raised $2 or 
$3 per barrel those same conditions will again obtain and 
substitutes will be more generally used than ever. Just 
where will that leave the wheat farmer? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOW. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. As a Representative from New England 
I would like to ask if the manufacturers had their innings 
before the committee? I notice the bill carries a duty on 
jute, and there is a charge against rayon and silk, lest they 
compete with cotton. I find language in the exportation 
clause that is rather difficult to understand as to what regu- 
lations the Treasurer of the United States may make to 
enable a refund especially in the conversion manufactures. 

I have heard from manufacturers who are much worried 
about this phase of the bill. When they wish to accept 
orders received from the Argentine, Cuba, and other coun- 
tries, are they going to be amply protected? Is this lan- 
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guage satisfactory? Were the manufacturers able to be 
heard at this hearing, and were the jute manufacturers 
here, and did they have a chance to object to this tariff 
on jute? 

Mr. SNOW. I do not know whether they were able to 
be heard, but as a matter of fact, with the exception of one 
gentleman who happened to be passing through Wash- 
ington, and who was interested in a cotton mill in the 
South, no textile men were heard by the committee. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD] has 
spoken of jute. That is rather interesting if you are inter- 
ested in burlap bags used in poultry, onion, and potato 
farming, as this bill contains a provision for an import 
duty of 5 cents a pound on jute. These bags weigh from 
1 to 2 pounds and are made of jute. As I understand it 
there is no jute grown in this country. If a 5-cent tariff 
rate is placed on jute, and perhaps it is justified, you will 
increase the price of a scratch grain poultry bag 5 cents, 
a potato bag 8 cents, and an onion bag 5 cents. 

There is no other way out of it, unless this Edward Sear 
theory of taxing bananas, so that people will eat more 
American apples is sound. The purpose of this 5-cent jute 
tax is to force the use of bags made of cotton. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOW. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How many jobs will this bill provide? 

Mr. SNOW. I may say to the gentleman from Minnesota 
that the Bureau of the Census reports there are over 8,000 
processing mills where wheat, cotton, rayon, and silk are 
processed. There are literally thousands of little slaughter- 
ing establishments not in that calculation. The gentleman 
can draw his own conclusion as to how many men it will 
take to police these establishments. 

In addition to policing all of these processing establish- 
ments and slaughterhouses I do not know how many mil- 
lion farms will have to be checked and policed. Some one 
suggested 60,000. Perhaps that is high, but it is safe to 
assume that if it takes 12,000 employees in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue to handle four and a half million in- 
come-tax returns, the force necessary to properly carry out 
the provisions of this act will be a very much larger army. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SNOW. I will. 

Mr. GIFFORD. In order to bolster up cotton and take 
advantage of this emergency bill they have at last gotten 
jute on the dutiable list. I want to make note of that par- 
ticular thing. Secondly, I want to ask, in order to bolster up 
the other things, why did they not put in paper, which will 
be resorted to instead of cotton and jute? Why do they not 
put in Crisco or some of these other things that will be used 
to take the place of lard or hog products? 

If they carry this out to the real conclusion of the matter, 
would there not have to be a very large number of other 
matters included, lest they enter into competition with these 
four particular matters? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOW. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I ask my friend, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Girrorp], through the gentleman, 
how his cranberry industry of Massachusetts is? Is that 
selling at a price much less than pre-war prices? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Answering the gentleman, I will say that 
it is the one agricultural industry in the United States this 
year that seemed to know how to conduct its affairs properly 
and at a profit. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOW. I yield. 

Mr. BACON. How many employees does the gentleman 
think will be needed to administer this bill? 

Mr. SNOW. It would be a mere guess. I would say from 
60,000 to 100,000, and I do not have to smile when I say it. 

Mr. BACON. Perhaps that is one of the reasons why the 
Democratic Party is so interested in the passage of this bill. 

Mr. SNOW. I refuse to have any politics injected into 
my remarks. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. BEAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Maine five additional minutes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman from Maine two additional minutes. 

Mr. SNOW. Mr. Chairman, I am not so much interested 
in knowing who originated this bill as I am in learning just 
who favors it. A great deal has been said concerning the 
attitude of the farm organizations. I spoke very briefly 
yesterday and commented on the fact that none of the 
members of the committee had had the advantage or the 
opportunity of examining any of the leaders of the three 
farm organizations, due to the fact that they did not tes- 
tify before the committee. However, the gentleman repre- 
senting the dairy association referred to a moment ago by 
the gentleman from Minnesota did appear before the com- 
mittee. He suggested that they would like an adjustment 
charge of 5 cents a pound on butter fat but that they would 
not come under this bill unless there were some provisions 
made that the acreage that is to be decreased by the cotton, 
wheat, and corn farmers could not be used in any way to 
compete with the dairy interests. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOW. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Why not plant trees on that acreage? 

Mr. SNOW. I asked this representative of the Dairy As- 
sociation how many members there were in the association, 
and he said something over 300,000. I asked him how many 
of those 300,000 people knew anything about this plan, could 
explain it, or were in favor of it, and he said he doubted if 
any one of the 300,000 members at that time knew anything 
about it. Now, if that is a fair example of those large or- 
ganizations it is pretty safe to say that the individual mem- 
bers of these other three farm organizations know practi- 
cally nothing about this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, if dairy products, peanuts, beans, rice, and 
other farm commodities are by amendment added to this 
bill, it is no exaggeration to say that, in theory, at least, a 
sales tax of a hundred dollars on the bare food necessities of 
life will be placed upon the head of every family of five 
persons. If the farmers of this country were the only ones 
in distress Congress would be justified in helping them by 
enacting legislation to raise prices on farm commodities, but 
when at least 20,000,000 of nonfarmers are struggling to 
obtain enough to eat we are not justified in making it more 
difficult and impossible for these poor people to get enough 
to keep body and soul together. Instead, let the Congress 
enact some type of legislation which will give immediate 
relief to the farmers in saving their farms from foreclosure 
and relieving him from interest charges that are slowly 
bearing him to the ground. 

If I had the time, I would like to discuss a provision in 
this bill regarding the vacant acreage. There is a provision 
in the bill that gives the Secretary of Agriculture absolute 
authority to determine what can be grown on that acreage. 
In other words, if the Secretary sees fit he can issue an 
order or proclamation that will provide that on such land 
nothing can be raised except perhaps posies and pinks. 

The argument is always advanced that farmers producing 
crops with an exportable surplus should receive special 
assistance. Why should the people of the United States be 
penalized to assist those who year after year persist in rais- 
ing more than they can domestically sell? Furthermore, 
farmers producing those crops are not one bit worse off than 
the farmers producing crops that are not having a so-called 
exportable surplus. 

It is sad but true that foreign markets for any of our 
farm commodities are nearly a thing of the past. Every 
country since the war has been making a desperate effort to 
increase production and are slowly but surely succeeding as 
is evidenced by the fact that our exports of pork products 
have fallen and fallen and are now only 2 per cent, to cite 
only one example. 

I would like to discuss several other matters in connection 
with this bill, including, first, the probability of antidump- 
ing laws being invoked by foreign countries; second, the in- 
flation of the value of cotton and wheat farms to the detri- 
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ment of those producing other crops; third, the probabilities 
that this bill would increase production instead of decreas- 
ing it; fourth, the danger of further attempts of stabiliza- 
tion; fifth, the utter impossibility of any Secretary of Agri- 
culture determining in advance the number of bushels of 
wheat or poundage of hogs needed for domestic consump- 
tion; and, sixth, the utter inconsistency of those who op- 
posed the small sales tax of 2½ per cent at the last session 
now advocating the passage of this supersales tax, but time 
forbids. 

In conclusion let me say that in the last analysis the 
consumer exercises a veto power over legislation of Con- 
gress. We can sit here and pass this fool law if we wish, 
but the consumers will veto it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 15 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, before proceeding to discuss the merits of 
this bill, I want to get rid of some of the rubbish that has 
been injected into this discussion. 

To begin with, certain arguments have been made, no 
doubt for the express purpose of creating fear in the minds 
of the Members, that I desire to answer. For instance, we 
started out by hearing the startling statement that the rep- 
resentatives of the farm organizations had not appeared be- 
fore the committee. I challenge that statement. Practi- 
cally every representative of the great farm organizations 
appeared in person before the Committee on Agriculture 
during the first session of this Congress when this bill was 
first considered. When the bill was considered at this ses- 
sion of Congress, Mr. Lee appeared before the committee as 
the representative of the great farm organizations of this 
country, and the record further shows that he came there as 
the representative of the farm organizations. Why, prac- 
tically every representative was present when Mr. Lee testi- 
fied; and if you will turn to page 1 of the hearings, you will 
find this statement. Chairman Jones introduced Mr. Lee to 
the committee and said: 

The farm representatives who have been in conference have 
undertaken to reach an agreement, and they have asked to be 
heard concerning some suggestions which they desire to make this 
morning. I believe they have designated Mr. Frederic P. Lee. 

Now Mr. Lee, on page 16 of the record, talking about the 
bill now under consideration, said: 

It has the unanimous indorsement of all of the farm repre- 
sentatives present. 

Then he filed a list, which you will find on page 9 of 
the hearings. This list includes all of the great farm organi- 
zations of America. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield right at this 
point? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman kindly turn to page 
52 of the hearings and read the very complimentary state- 
ment made by a member of the committee as to the ability 
of Mr. Lee in representing the farm organizations? I be- 
lieve it was an interrogatory by Mr. CLARKE, and perhaps it 
is on page 51. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. If the gentleman will find me the 
reference, I will read it. 

So much for the farm representatives not appearing 
before the committee. 

The next argument that has been injected into this dis- 
cussion, no doubt for the purpose of bringing fear to the 
Members of the House, is the argument that if this bill is 
passed, we will set up another bureau. - 

Let us see if there is any merit in this argument. I want 
to quote from the testimony of Mr. Lee, who represented the 
farm organizations. On page 12 you will find that Mr. Lee 
made this statement—and by the way, I want to say that 
Mr. Lee has given a great deal of study to this bill and is 
thoroughly familiar with it: 


This recommendation is in pursuance of the policy that there 
shall be no drain upon the 5 through these recommended 
principles, even temporary in character. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Right there, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I hope the gentleman will reconcile 
that with the recent amendments put in with reference to 
hogs as to the drain on the Treasury. I think that requires 
some explanation. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. At the time Mr. Lee made this state- 
ment, hogs were in the bill. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I am talking about the amendments 
adopted last night by the committee. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I do not think the amendments that 
the committee propose will increase the administrative cost 
one penny. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not the administrative cost, but as a 
possible drain on the Treasury. That is disturbing me a 
little bit. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I do not catch the force of the gentle- 
man’s statement. There can be no possible drain upon the 
Treasury, because the bill expressly provides that 24% per 
cent of the adjustment charge shall be used for administra- 
tive purposes, and that is more than enough to take care 
of it. 

I will read the gentleman what Mr. Lee says on that 
point. On page 20 you will find Mr. Lee makes this state- 
ment: 

The only machinery necessary would be a disbursing machinery, 
which is probably readily available now, through county agents, 
or other officials of the Government that are now in the field. 
We see no possibility of the creation of a great bureaucracy, 
or any vast machinery. 

This is the statement of the man who has given more 
consideration to this bill than any other man I know of. 

Again, on page 50, he makes this statement with reference 
to the cost: 

We have established the maximum, which, of course, is entirely 
for this committee to determine, of 214 per cent of the revenues. 
The administrative costs shall not exceed that figure. The collec- 
tion costs of the manufacturing excise taxes now imposed by the 
Government are, I understand, about three-fourths of 1 per cent. 
With a large tax such as this, we believe that the cost would be as 
low as one-half or one-third of 1 per cent. 

So much for the argument that has been advanced that 
we are setting up another bureaucracy. 

I want to call the attention of the Members to this fact. 
If we are setting up another bureaucracy, we are setting up 
for the first time in the history of this Government a bureau- 
cracy that will not be financed by the National Treasury. 
[Applause.] The farmers are paying the bill. 

Some reference has been made to the fact that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture was unable to bring in a unanimous 
report. Let us see about this. There has been filed a 
minority report. I want to call attention to the fact that 
this minority report is signed by 8 Members, 3 regulars and 
5 lame ducks, and I do not believe the people of this country 
are going to permit a lame-duck Congress or, for that mat- 
ter, a lame-duck President to stand in the way of the only 
hope offered to the American farmer to-day. 

Then the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL] says 
that this legislation is ill considered, that we have hastily 
considered this piece of legislation. 

The gentleman is a member of the committee and knows 
that this very bill was before the committee during the first 
session of this Congress and that the committee stayed in 
session day and night from the 14th to the 20th of Decem- 
ber hearing witness after witness. The gentleman knows 
this. Haste! Why, gentlemen, if we wait much longer, it 
will be too late. We have already fiddled too long. Why, 
gentlemen, down in my section the colored folks have a song 
in which they make an appeal for divine assistance, and the 
last line in the song runs: 

3 75 next year, not next month, not next week, but now, dear 
rda. 


[Laughter.] 

The farmers need help—not next year, not next month, 
but they need it now. [Applause.] 

So much for the gentleman’s statement that we have 
hastily considered this piece of legislation. Now, let us get 
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down to the real merits of the bill. What is the object of 
the bill? Why did the committee report it out? It is simply 
an effort to give the American farmer a dollar that is worth 
100 cents. It is an effort to restore prices of farm products 
to the pre-war level. It is an effort to restore the purchas- 
ing power of the American farmer, and before we have any 
real recovery in this country we have got to restore the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer. 

Let us see the condition the farmer finds himself in 
to-day. You take the American farmer to-day, and he is 
paying 6 per cent more for everything he buys compared 
with pre-war prices. He is paying 6 per cent more to-day 
for everything he buys than he did in the years between 
1909 and 1913. 

Let us see how he is selling his products. Is he selling 
his products to-day for 6 per cent more than he got then? 
Oh, no; he is selling his products for 61 per cent less than 
he got then. 

Now, what does that mean? It means that the farmer’s 
dollar, measured in wheat or corn or whatever he raises, is 
only worth 33 cents, and it can mean nothing else, 

It means another thing. It means that if the farmer bor- 
rowed a thousand dollars as late as 1929, instead of owing 
a thousand dollars to-day, measured in crops—and that is 
all he has to pay with—he owes $3,000. It would be bad 
enough if he only owed $1,000, but when you multiply it 
by 3 you make his condition hopeless. That is the condition 
the American farmer is in to-day. This bill is nothing but 
an effort to restore the price level of farm products, so the 
farmer’s dollar will be worth 100 cents instead of 33 cents, 
its present value. 

Oh, they say this is a sales tax. Let us see if it is a sales 
tax. I voted against the sales tax and I am still against a 
general sales tax. The sales tax is levied for the purpose 
of obtaining revenue to balance the Budget of the Federal 
Government. That was the object of the general sales tax. 
This adjustment charge is an effort to balance the budget of 
the farmer, and his budget needs balancing. [Applause.] 

Moreover, if this is a sales tax, then the tariff law is a 
sales tax, because the tariff protects industry. This bill 
protects not only the farmer but it protects practically every 
class in America, because if you restore the purchasing 
power of the farmer, you aid materially in the restoration of 
our whole economic structure. 

Prosperity in this country depends on the farmer, and we 
are not going to have any prosperity until you bring back the 
farmer’s purchasing power. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, as we approach the consideration of the Jones farm 
relief bill, many problems confronting the American people 
are brought to our minds. It apparently is the honest desire 
of practically all Members of the Congress to bring measures 
of permanent and substantial relief to the farmers of 
America. I am sure that such is my desire, and many of us, 
I for one, are inclined to vote for almost any measure which 
offers hope of relief to this class of American toilers who de- 
serve so much, and yet usually obtain so little. In the con- 
sideration of this important measure we must not forget 
some of the weaknesses in the Federal Farm Board act and 
its flagrant maladministration by the Republican officials 


-appointed as members. Under its operations we have seen 


the prices of farm commodities go down lower and lower 
and lower until the lowest prices in 100 years have, in many 
instances, been reached. We have seen the cotton grower 
obtain as low as 5 cents per pound for his ginned cotton; 
corn growers about 10 cents per bushel for their corn; 
wheat and oat growers an equally low price for their grain, 
while hogs have recently been selling even under $2 per 
hundred pounds. On the other hand, we find that the Farm 
Board has been most liberal in some of its allowances to the 
favored beneficiaries of this act. Each of the board mem- 
bers receives a most adequate salary, and they have built up 
@ large number of Federal employees, many of whom draw 
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very high salaries, but that is not all. During this period 
of depression they have contributed Federal money to the 
relief of farm organizations which pay enormous salaries to 
these officials. For instance, $75,000 per year to the man 
handling cotton transactions; $50,000 per year for the wheat 
organization’s representative; and $35,000 per year for 
others. Think of a Federal agency upholding such enormous 
salaries in times when millions of American people are in 
dire want for the necessities of life. 

Recently I read that the farmers in Iowa and other West- 
ern States were burning their corn for fuel, while the coal 
miners in the mining States were in dire need of this very 
corn for food, because the miners could not sell their coal. 
Think of such a circumstance—in one place burning food 
for fuel and in other places not far away the fuel producers 
starving for corn—yet.the Federal Farm Board would uphold 
this $75,000 per year to the head of the cotton organization 
when the farmer is forced to take 5 cents per pound for 
his ginned cotton; calculate, if you please, the number of 
pounds of 5-cent cotton it would require to pay his salary 
one year and the number of labor hours the farmer would 
have to expend to produce this cotton. Think of one indi- 
vidual thus sapping away the labors of hundreds of indi- 
viduals; my friends, this condition can not continue in such 
a highly civilized Republic as ours. In the consideration 
of this, the Jones bill, such inequalities must be prevented. 
In the consideration of this measure we should also bear in 
mind the general circumstances which have made neces- 
sary this further attempt at legislation for the relief of the 
farmers. 

The economic ills which the American people are now en- 
during were not brought about by a sudden or overnight 
action or inaction by any of the Government agencies, 
These ills are largely the results of deep-seated causes and 
conditions which local, State, and particularly the National 
Government have largely brought about. One of the greatest 
contributory causes to the present ills of the American 
people is the utter lack of economy in government. The 
tax burden of the American people has increased in an 
astounding degree during the past few years. The per capita 
cost of all government—local, State, and National—in 1890 
was only $13.50; in 1903 it was $19.39; 1913, $30.24; 1923, 
~ $84.94; in 1929 it leaped to $107.27; and in 1932 it pyramided 
to $124 for each person in the United States. The per 
capita cost of the Federal Government in 1913 was $7.17; 
in 1929 it was $32.26. The per capita cost of State govern- 
ments during this same period increased more than four 
times and the per capita cost of local and city government 
increased almost four times. During the past 25 years the 
National Government has increased its expenditures by 730 
per cent; the State government has increased its expendi- 
tures by 900 per cent; city and local government has in- 
creased its expenditures by 645 per cent. Why, during two 
of the past four years the Federal Government has ex- 
pended about $5,000,000,000 annually, which is the largest 
amount ever expended by the American Congress during 
peace times. 

This great increase in the spending of the taxpayer's 
money during the past few years is unjustified, and these 
expenditures must of necessity be reduced. Why, during 
the past year $289,925,550.95 was appropriated for the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture alone, one of the many 
departments of government. Think of such an enormous 
sum, more than one-quarter of a billion dollars appropri- 
ated for this one department of government—much of this 
sum used to pay the salaries of the highly paid Federal 
employees. During the past Congress we were able to re- 
duce this appropriation by more than one-third, or $114,516,- 
736.95. Likewise, the Congress shaved the previous appro- 
priations for the various departments of the Government 
to a total of about $650,000,000. Frankly, it should have 
been cut two or three times this amount. The Congress 
also lessened expenditures through enactment of the so- 
called economy bill by one hundred sixty-two and one- 
half million dollars. This was principally the act of the 


Democratic House—the first Democratic House in many 
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years. In or der to appreciate the degree of increase in ap- 
propriations for the past few years, let us take, for instance, 
the amounts appropriated for the White House the last few 
years; and, mind you, these appropriations do not include 
appropriations for White House police and items not 
properly charged for actual administration expenses. I 
shall give the amounts in round figures only: 


111111777 A any oy te 284, 000 
5 Uy EEANN AA wed E fh Mie faa Ree ES Re Ure Ba 285, 000 
111 Z fades nes Boe 293, 000 
3 ! ͤm—— — — 310, 000 


My friends, are you surprised that the American people 
are staggering under their tax burdens? And, frankly, the 
Federal Government, in the main, has been less wild in its 
expenditures and taxgathering than have been the State 
and local governments. 

Note the following table: 


United States Per capita ] 
population | circulation 176 banks 


The increase of population from 1900 to 1930 was more 


than 61 per cent. The increase in bank clearings during 
this period was more than 725 per cent. It is to-day esti- 
mated that the total value of all the property in our 
country is less than $290,000,000,000. It is a huge amount; 
yes, almost half of the wealth of the world; but, on the 
other hand, the American people owe debts in the neighbor- 
hood of $200,000,000,000. Think of such a huge indebted- 
ness—mortgages and installment buying. During the past 
two or three years the total income of the American people 
has also dwindled from $94,000,000,000 to $45,000,000,000, 
and against this dwindling income we have an annual tax 
bill to pay of between $14,000,000,000 and $15,000,000,000, and 
the American people are paying $6,000,000,000 interest an- 
nually. Our tax burdens have increased from two billion 
some 25 years ago to more than fifteen billion now. Along 
with this increase in tax we have had an increase in na- 
tional income up until a few months ago, but now the in- 
come has dwindled by half and we still have the pyramided 
tax burden to carry. Is there any doubt in your mind but 
what our governmental units should reduce their cost of 
operations; reducing cost of government, thereby spending 
less, and reduce the tax burden? It must be done. During 
the past 12 years Government expenses have rapidly in- 
creased. During this same period of time, three times has 
the Congress decreased the taxes on great wealth and 
twice it has raised the tariff duties to such mounting heights 
as to concentrate the wealth in the hands of the special 
beneficiaries. During this 12-year period the standard of 
real wages increased only 13 per cent, while the returns to 
industry as a whole were increasing 72 per cent. During 
this same period the dividends on industrial and railroad 
stocks increased 285 per cent. In other words, dividends 
increased twenty-two times as fast as wages. Let me give 
you some convincing figures. In 1920 there were 3,649 per- 
sons in the United States who had incomes of over $100,000. 
In 1928 there were 15,977 persons in the United States who 
had incomes over $100,000. In 1920 this class of persons 
had a total income of $727,000,000, which was certainly 
enough. In 1928, however, these few people had a total 
income of $4,500,000,000. In other words, in eight years 
the total income of this class of persons had increased 600 
per cent. Yet, during that period, which is now looked 
back upon as a period of high and general prosperity, the 
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income of the totality of our people increased only 10 per 
cent above its previous level. In 1920 there were only 33 
men who had incomes of $1,000,000 and more. In 1928 
there were 511 such men. Now we have fewer. In that 
latter year their aggregate incomes came to a total of more 
than $1,000,000,000. That was an increase of 1,400 per 
cent over 1920, while total national income, as I have stated, 
was increasing only 10 per cent. Incomes have decreased 
recently. 
SOLUTIONS OFFERED—REVISE THE TARIFF 


The solution to the present economic ills now existing in 
America is to lower tariff on imported manufactured prod- 
ucts, then call an international conference and bring about 
a lowering of tariff walls of the other countries, and thus 
again start our international trade. Note the decline of 
our foreign trade: 


$5, 240, 995, 
3, 843, 9 49 
2, 423, 759, 239 


As our foreign trade has dwindled our $3,000,000,000 mer- 
chant marine has been forced to lay at anchor in our har- 
bors; our factories have reduced their output, in fact in 
many instances they have ceased to operate. The purchas- 
ing power of our farmers has been almost destroyed. In 
1919 the products of the American farm were valued at 
$15,000,000,000. In 1932 it probably will run only four or five 
billion dollars. The purchasing power of the farmer must 
be restored, thus bringing about a demand for his product 
and in turn a market for the manufactured goods. This 
can be done by restoring our foreign trade through lowering 
of our tariff walls. 

wn ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. R 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Would the gentleman lower the tariff 
on agricultural products? 

Mr. GREEN. I believe in a general revision of the tariff, 
holding up the agricultural rates to where they are now, but 
bringing down the others to their proper place with respect 
to agriculture. Mr. Chairman, I ask gentlemen not to fur- 
ther interrupt me, as my time is limited. 

FARM VALUES DECLINE 

In 1920 the value of farm lands and buildings in the 
United States was about $66,000,000,000. This value dwin- 
dled to about forty-seven billion in 1930 and the value of 
farm equipment decreased during this period hundreds of 
millions of dollars. The farmers are paying entirely too 
much interest. Farm mortgage indebtedness increased from 
more than three and one-quarter billion dollars in 1910 to 
almost nine and one-half billion dollars in 1928. Farm land 
values have decreased to from 20 per cent to 40 per cent of 
_ their former value. At prevailing prices of farm commodi- 
ties the farmer can not even realize the cost of production, 
to say nothing of interest, taxes, and upkeep of his proper- 
ties. These conditions can be remedied, in part, at least, 
by the revision of the tariff. Our Democratic platform calls 
for such revision, and I admonish my colleagues to join in a 
revision of the tariff at the very earliest possible date. I 
realize that it would not be practical to undertake revision 
prior to March 4, but soon after March 4 with the new ad- 
ministration, and the Democratic President in the White 
House, it is the duty of the Congress to, at the special ses- 
sion, if same is called, promptly revise the tariff. This is 
the hope to reestablish and revive our foreign trade and 
thus, once again, utilize our $3,000,000,000 merchant marine 
in the transportation of products largely American. 

I am advised that in 1930 there were only about 500 
American-operated manufacturing plants in Canada, but 
that in 1932 this number had increased to about 1,100 
such factories, thus showing how the existing tariff law 
is driving from our own country American manufacturers. 
If the farmer is to receive a high price for his products, our 
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factories must utilize them, and they will be able to utilize 
them only when our foreign trade is revived. When our 
tariff walls are lowered I believe we will be able to effect 
agreements with other nations in lowering their retaliatory 
tariff walls. The tariff tax is almost as old as civilization 
itself. The ancient rulers of Egypt imposed a tariff tax and 
called it the “tax at the frontier.” Rome and Babylon 
imposed tariff taxes. Our country can not survive in this 
great competitive tariff age without a tariff tax, but the 
present tariff laws of this Nation must be revised. 
EXPANSION OF CURRENCY 

The currency must be expanded. We find from a recent 
circulation statement of United States Money issued by the 
Treasury Department that the total of money held in the 
Treasury and money outside of the Treasury is as follows: 


Gold dt xe r re nn 1, 335, 604, 829 
Standard silver dollars 540, 007, 911 
Silver certificates B ͤ— oo 491, 336, 050 
Treasury Notes of: 1800 1, 217, 400 
Subsidiary MTOE en AA $06, 671, 409 
Minor coin 126, 572, 987 
United States notes 346, 681, 016 
Federal reserve notes 2, 913, 682, 115 
Federal reserve bank notes 2, 694, 012 


National bank WEE oe eee, eee T 875, 880, 901 
Which gave a total as of November 30, 1932, of 
$9,451,735,753. 
This statement indicates comparative totals as of— 


OGE SA ny SEER eR ee a RES ie GER ERE $9, 367, 601, 015 
c eee teenie roa pala 9, 214, 178, 615 
og Fie} Fite bE RSS LO A RES BW CCE 8, 469, 620, 824 
pT es i a OUR E E Y ea aT ee 5, 396, 596, 677 
June 30, 8 5 7 ⅛o·—e, — 3, 797, 825, 099 
ee ae Ey || RR SPL NSN ES Bee Eee ee eee 1, 007, 084, 483 


Thus 5 will be seen that we now have over nine times as 
much money in this country as we had in 1879, but even 
this amount is entirely inadequate owing to the great eco- 
nomic and other changes which have come about since 
1879, also owing to the great increase in our population. 
American money has been drained from the United States; 
several billion dollars have been loaned foreign countries by 
our Government. Soon after the end of the World War 
there was a frantic and crazy scramble to loan money to 
Europe by the bankers and high-powered financiers of this 
country. It has been estimated that some $40,000,000,000 
was thus loaned by America, American bankers and indi- 
viduals—not the Government—to foreign nations and to 
persons and interests of foreign nations. This money was 
usually raised by means of the sale of bonds which the 
American people bought; many of these bonds now are 
almost entirely worthless, some of them worth probably not 
more than 25 cents on the dollar. In this way much of it 
is gone. Add to the forty billion the amount owed our 
Government by foreign governments, say even $8,000,000,000, 
then add more than two billion lost in bank failures, and 
you will have an enormous loss of from thirty-five to fifty 
billion dollars. These losses have had their telling effects 
upon the amount of money in circulation in the United 
States and upon the general economic life in our country. 
It has rendered it almost impossible for the average man to 
obtain money; it has rendered.it almost impossible to sell 
wares and merchandise of any kind for anything like a rea- 
sonable price; it has practically paralyzed the real-estate 
market and has made practically impossible payment of 
interest by mortgagors. 

Coupled with this handicap of the utter lack of money 
our. people are confronted with the enormous cost of govern- 
ment in the way of tax charges. To make more acute our 
financial situation many countries have gone off the gold 
standard during the last year or two—probably 33 countries 
have gone off the gold standard during this time. We still 
stand upon the gold standard. The United States still has 
about four billion three hundred million in gold, which is 
between 40 per cent and 50 per cent of the entire world’s 
supply. The United States and France combined have about 
two-thirds of the world’s gold supply. With circumstances 
as we are now confronted with it is obvious that the Ameri- 
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can Congress must expand the currency. It must be ex- 
panded within the sound principles of good economics and 
within the sound principles of good banking, but it must be 
expanded to a very appreciable degree, and it must be done 
at once. Frankly, I see no hope for permanent betterment 
of general conditions economically and industrially until the 
currency is expanded and the money in circulation substan- 
tially increased. This is the duty of the Congress, and I call 
upon my colleagues to cooperate in its prompt realization, 
FOREIGN DEBTS 


Debts owed the United States by foreign governments 
must not be canceled. Our Democratic platform declares: 

We oppose cancellation of the debts owing to the United States 
by foreign nations. 

I am unequivocally opposed to the cancellation of these 
debts, and we should enact such retaliatory measures as will 
prevent American money’s flowing into the coffers of foreign 
nations now in default upon their payments to our Govern- 
ment. Why, can you realize that Europe obtained from our 
Government $10,338,058,351 before and after the armistice? 
Foreign nations have repaid us $2,627,580,897. The princi- 
pal has been reduced by only $443,310,743. Loans made by 
our Nation to foreign nations before the armistice and the 
cash repayments before the armistice were: 


Pre-armistice | Cash repay- 
loans 


POSTARMISTICE LOANS 


The amount of cash loans after the armistice and total 
repayments of principal, including those given above, before 
refunding of the total loans were: 


Cash loans | Repayments 


Belgium...... $177, 434, 467 $2, 057, 630 
QOD PESER ::: oat E KPS ia SNR T A OA SEE 10, 000, 000 
Czechoslovakia. 61, 974, O41 None. 
France , 302, 901 
Grut Britains so ee 202, 181, 641 
Greece None. 
9 ee ees 264, 319 
Liberia. None. 
BT I a, Sh EE ER RE eer 25, 000, 000 None. 
— NR aR ed ẽ . aS 16, 175, 465 720, 600 
CT 2, 521, 121, $25 281, 564, 445 


These moneys were obtained by the American Government 
from American citizens through the sale of bonds and other- 
wise. How well do you remember the Liberty-loan drives and 
how freely the American people responded, and may I ask you 
if now some of our foreign creditors are responding and re- 
acting with the same patriotism and courage with which the 
American people then responded? These obligations are 
still owed in large by the United States Treasury. Why, the 
United States now has a public debt of about $20,800,000,009. 
Do you believe that the American Congress should further 
cancel these foreign debts, when our own Government owes 
almost $21,000,000,000 and when our own Treasury now has 
@ deficit of from one to two billion dollar:? As for me, I am 
willing to vote “no” the rest of my life and vote to the end 
that these just debts are paid our American people and their 
Federal Treasury. Recently our former ally and former 
great friend, France, defaulted on its obligation and almost 
simultaneously with this default authorized a loan of 
$14,000,000 to Austria. Do you believe that this shows good 
faith—decline to pay our Government the $19,000,000 they 
owed us and in the second breath vote a $14,000,000 loan to 
her former enemy, Austria? 

It is most significant that our eight principal debtor na- 
tions are expending annually for armaments seven times the 
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amount of their promised annual payment of principal and 
interest to us. They-have obligated to pay us approximately 
$250,000,000 annually on principal and interest, while they 
are spending $2,000,000,000 annually for armaments. If 
they can increase their armament expenditures 65 per cent 
since 1913, and to the huge amount of $2,000,000,000 per 
year, do you not believe they could pay our Government 
the $250,000,000 annual payment? 
ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


Our Democratic platform says: 


We advocate an immediate and drastic reduction of govern- 
mental expenditures by abolishing useless commissions and offices, 
consolidating departments and bureaus, and eliminating extrava- 
gance to accomplish a saving of not less than 25 per cent in the 
cost of Federal Government, and we call upon the Democratic 
Party in the States to make a zealous effort to achieve a pro- 
portionate result. 


Upon this platform I stand and urge my colleagues to 
join in the immediate 25 per cent reduction in the cost of 
government. At the last session of Congress the Demo- 
cratic House shaved appropriations by more than $650,000,- 
000. At this session our Appropriations Committee has 
made further substantial reduction. These reductions are 
in large part due to the unselfish and patriotic efforts of that 
Jacksonian Democrat, Joe Byrns, of Tennessee, the chair- 
man of the committee. These reductions have not gone 
far enough. I find that in our appropriation bills they are 
still providing useless and unnecessary appropriations; for 
instance, it is inexcusable for the Congress to appropriate 
huge sums for the purchase of high-powered automobiles 
for Cabinet officers, attachés, and whatnots to run around 
on the streets and highways of our great Nation, day and 
night, at the expense of our impoverished taxpayers. Re- 
cently I read a most interesting article about high-hat Post- 
master General Brown having great trouble in finding an 
automobile with sufficient space above his large head for 
his enormous dress hat. The story says: 

Eight old cars which had been used for many years by minor 
departmental officials and $1,700 of the 1932 appropriations were 
available for the replacement of this machine. A dealer was found 
who agreed to accept the old cars and the $1,700 as payment for 


a new car. When I looked at this car, however, I found it was 
too small for practical use on formal occasions. 


Said Postmaster General Brown: 

I found that a man of my height, and I am below the average, 
could not wear a top hat and sit in this car. The occupant would 
have to keep his hat in his hand because there was not clearance 
enough. We were greatly disturbed about that. Furthermore, 
the car was too small in other requirements for formal use. 

He goes on to say that later he purchased an even larger 
car that gave adequate room for himself, hat and all. My 
friends, think of such wild and foolish and arrogant extrava- 
gance; however, it is in keeping with President Hoover's 
administration in its general extravagance—why, do you 
remember when they paid several thousand dollars to buy a 
private elevator for the Secretary of Commerce in the new 
$17,000,000 Commerce Building—foolishly and arrogantly 
squandering the public money. I protested these expenses - 
and voted against them, but I find our committee still au- 
thorizing the purchase of automobiles, and large numbers 
of other expenses which are not at all warranted or justified. 
I do not want the Government to furnish me any auto- 
mobile—I prefer to furnish my own car, walk, or ride on a 
street car to and from my office; in fact, I feel thankful for 
the fact that I even have a Government office in these un- 
usual times, and I have never ridden a single mile on any 
junketing trip at the expense of the Government. There 
are some eleyen or twelve million American citizens unem- 
ployed and millions more of our people paying taxes who 
are wholly unable to pay by depriving themselves of the 
actual necessities of life to be able to meet these tax bills; 
and these arrogant office holders riding around in auto- 
mobiles purchased by the Government and operated by 
chauffeurs paid by the Government. My friends, these con- 
ditions can not endure. In 1892 the cost of the Federal 
Government was estimated at $345,000,000; in 1932 it cost 
about $5,000,000,000. In 1892 it was $32 per voter, as there 
were then polled for Grover Cleveland and Benjamin Har- 
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rison only about 10,731,000 votes. In 1932 it was about $132 
per voter, as Roosevelt polled 22,314,000 and Hoover 15,575,- 
000, or a total of 37,889,000 in round numbers. This cost 
of Government is outrageous, and I believe that any think- 
ing man realizes that two and one-half billion dollars would 
be a plenty upon which to carry on the functions of our 
Federal Government. 

The imperativeness of the reduction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not a joke any more; it is an actual reality, and 
I want to say to my colleagues who have been dealing with 
this subject lightly that day is past, the American people 
demand a reduction and we are going to have it. I am 
willing to cut my own salary in half and have called upon 
the committee to bring in such a resolution, and I now call 
upon my colleagues to join in this plea. The Budget will be 
automatically balanced with further tax economies and will 
obviate the necessity of any further tax levy of any kind, 
and in fact would permit the repeal of such tax provisions 
as 3-cent postage, 2-cent bank checks, and others. America 
does not want a Federal sales tax. I am unalterably op- 
posed to a Federal sales tax and its levy, nor the levy of any 
other further tax will be necessary if we will reduce the 
expenses even 20 or 22 per cent. Our platform calls for 
a 25 per cent reduction. This 25 per cent reduction in ex- 
penses will soon relieve the existing deficit in the Treasury 
and will in the future keep a balanced Budget. The Ameri- 
can citizens do not desire additional tax. May I remind my 
colleagues that the power to tax is the power to destroy. I 
implore you not to give consideration to additional tax meas- 
ures. In effecting these economies we must not impair our 
national defense. Our national defense must remain ade- 
quate. 

IMMIGRATION RESTRICTIONS 

It is imperative that the next Congress pass our immigra- 
tion restriction bill which would restrict. by 90 per cent fur- 
ther immigrants into our country. It is likewise imperative 
that we again pass the anticommunist and deportation bill, 
if the Senate should fail to pass it at this session. Our im- 
migration doors must be further closed to hoards of for- 
eigners who are not capable of assimilation and Americani- 
zation. We must further protect our people and our indus- 
tries from this influx. Upon entering, aliens should be 
finger printed, photographed, and otherwise identified, and 
it should be incumbent upon them to retain such identifica- 
tion and be able to show at all times from whence they came, 
how, where, and wherefor they entered. Americans should 
use American-made goods, trade with Americans, and in 
every way patronize and give preference to American citizens. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


Muscle Shoals should promptly begin the manufacture of 
fertilizer for our depleted and leached farm lands. I be- 
lieve our platform includes this item, and, frankly, no meas- 
ure of relief would be of greater benefit to the farmers of 
our Nation than this conversion of Muscle Shoals into a 
fertilizer-produting plant. Here we have a Government in- 
vestment of about $150,000,000 going to ruin and almost in 
idleness, and along with it we have millions of farmers on 
depleted, poor soil trying to eke out an existence and paying 
millions of dollars annually to the Chilean nitrate com- 
panies. Muscle Shoals can produce the ingredients of ferti- 
lizer and they can be sold to the farmers at less than 50 per 
cent of the present cost. On the account of the opposition 
of the Chilean nitrate corporations and a few fertilizer 
barons, and a few others, the present Republican administra- 
tion and the one prior to it obstinately stood in the way 
of the utilization of Muscle Shoals for a fertilizer-producing 
plant. Presidents Coolidge and Hoover both vetoed our 
Muscle Shoals fertilizer bills, and in this connection I am 
informed that the fertilizer used to grow shrubs and plants 
on the Mount Vernon Highway from Washington to Mount 
Vernon is a foreign product. Yes; they have preferred to 
purchase foreign products, thus patronizing foreign indus- 
try and foreign concerns, for even Government uses, rather 
than to permit us to operate this plant and produce fertilizer 
for our farmers. The conversion of this plant into the actual 
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production of fertilizer would save my State hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually and would save similar, or 
even greater, amounts to other farm States. I plead with 
you, my colleagues, to support this legislation at our first 
session after President-elect Roosevelt is inaugurated. It 
might be well to pass the Jones bill and other measures of 
probable temporary relief, but these are, in my opinion, the 
fundamental things which must be accomplished by the 
Congress before business, agriculture, and industry will take 
a permanent upward trend. 

I want to see a change in conditions in our country. I 
want to see better times. I want to see the millions of unem- 
ployed called into useful and productive activity. I want to 
see our coal and iron mines once more belch forth their 
products to be fed into the thundering wheels of our facto- 
ries and foundries. I want to see the temples of stones and 
towers of brick in our great metropolitan centers once more 
throb with business and prosperity. I want to see the great 
dwelling and places of abode in our populous centers filled 
with plenty, happiness, and hope instead of with pov- 
erty, destitution, and dissatisfaction. I want to see these 
persons, individually and collectively, in their realization of 
the “ new deal” which has called Americans. I want to see 
the vast agricultural expanses of our great Nation once more 
produce the necessities of life but at a profitable return. I 
want to see the destitute and distressed farmers of our Na- 
tion burning fuel from the mines and forests instead of 
burning nourishing food from their fields. I want to see the 
miners and timbermen thrive in peace and contentment, 
rather than in their present desperate state. I want to see 
the currency so adjusted as to once again call upon the 
Rocky Mountains to yield their legal tender. I want to see 
our ports of entry once again opened to the commerce of 
the world and the avenues of trade once again plied by our 
now idle merchant marine. When these fundamental things 
are accomplished, then America will once again enjoy that 
higher attainment and prestige among the nations of the 
15 which she so justly deserves. 

BEAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
1 from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I have earnestly noped that 
I might be able to support whatever bill was reported from 
the Agriculture Committee for farm relief. I am sure no 
man realizes more keenly the distressed condition of our 
farmers than I do. I am sure there is no Member of this 
House whose life and environments have been more calcu- 
lated to tie him, mind and heart, in sympathetic bond with 
our agricultural population. As a boy, I toted eggs a mile 
and a half to a country store where they could not be sold 
for any money at all, but where they could be exchanged at 
5 cents a dozen for soda, starch, and other similar items. 
Other farm products sold at proportionate prices. Cotton 
was 5 cents a pound. Throughout my life I have been 
familiar, either through personal experience or through inti- 
mate observation, with the hardships which have been the 
lot of the farmer. The chairman of the committee says 
the farmer’s house is on fire. It has been on fire before. 
There have been few years during my lifetime when it has 
not been smoldering. He says the firemen must make haste. 
I approve that enthusiastically, if they are bringing fire 
extinguishers; if they might be bringing gasoline, I hope there 
may at least be enough delay to determine just what mate- 
rial it is they are about to throw on the blaze. 

This bill was introduced Tuesday, January 3, 1933; copies 
of it and of the hearings before the committee, comprising 
406 pages, were not available until 11 o’clock Wednesday 
morning. The bill was placed on passage Thursday. The 
chairman yesterday criticized some Member who had ex- 
pressed opposition to the bill without having read it. Permit 
me to express the opinion that every Member of Congress 
might very properly withhold his approval from legislation 
of this importance until he has at least read it, and dis- 
approval by one who has not had the opportunity to read it 
is far more defensible than approval by those who have not 
read it. As one Member of the House, I have spent every 
available moment in daytime and until 12 o’clock at night 
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reading it and the voluminous hearings during the two days 
since copies became available. I have done it not because 
I wanted to find a reason to vote against it; I did it because 
I wanted to find in it some suggestion of benefit to the 
people I represent. 

I have not been able to do so. Perhaps it is my lack of a 
proper degree of intelligence. If so, I am not to blame for 
that. Perhaps it is because I have not been allowed sufi- 
cient time to digest it. If so, I am not to blame for that. 
I am to blame for but one thing in connection with this 
matter; and that is, if I fail to use such energy and intellect 
as I have to determine whether this thing means help or 
harm to the people I represent. 

I believe it means harm. I not only believe it means 
harm but that, if enacted into law, it means disaster; and 
I shall give you briefly the reasons which lead me to that 
conclusion. I shall give you, first, the picture as it appears 
to me with respect to my own district. I have no apologies 
to offer for representing my own district. These people who 
try to divert a Representative’s gaze from his own district to 
some “broad national viewpoint about which he is cer- 
tainly less well informed than he is about his own people’s 
affairs usually have an ulterior purpose in mind. I represent 
my own people. They either speak through me here or they 
are not heard at all. 

I represent a district in which are located a great many 
cotton mills employing tens of thousands of people. There 
are a great many more people engaged in farming, however, 
than in cotton milling. I represent them all. I find no 
conflict in their interests. Most of those in the cotton mills 
came originally from the farms, and back on the farms are 
their kinsmen, their neighbors, and their friends. When the 
cotton mills close down, when employees are let off because 
of declining markets, these people in large part go back to 
the farms. Our farmers have pride in our cotton mills. 
They have seen them grow and increase in numbers, furnish- 
ing employment to their many thousands, building up mar- 
kets for the products of the farm, and especially cotton, 
furnishing new and fruitful sources of taxes that are spent 
for the welfare of all the people. The farmers of my dis- 
trict are too sensible to believe that any benefit could come 
to them by the operation of a scheme which would seriously 
cripple the cotton-milling industry of their section, and turn 
its employees loose either upon public charity or to go back 
to farming for a livelihood. 

What is the present condition of our cotton mills? They 
are operating upon an average at 60 per cent capacity, and 
most of them in doing so are losing money every year by 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars. They are operating 
largely to discharge their obligations to their faithful em- 
ployees and to hold their organizations together, always hop- 
ing for the break in conditions which will enable them 
to get back on a paying basis. One of the cotton mills in 
my home town operated last year at a loss of $300,000. 
Why can they not operate full time and upon a profitable 
basis? Why, of course, it is because there is not sufficient 
demand for their goods, even at the low prices now pre- 
vailing. Along comes this so-called “relief bill” and pro- 
poses to levy on these mills a tax of 5 or 6 cents a pound 
on every bale of cotton they process, even upon that they 
may have bought months ago and even upon goods already 
processed but still on their floors or “in transit” to cus- 
tomers. What will be the result? Can they pass it on to 
the ultimate consumer? If that “ ultimate consumer ” is not 
able to buy their goods now, how will he buy them if the 
price is doubled? I know gentlemen talk in a knowing way 
about how much this bill would add to the cost of a shirt. 
These mills I am talking about do not manufacture shirts. 
They manufacture in the main plain cotton sheetings, ducks, 
and yarns, and at a narrow margin over the cost of the raw 
material. Double that cost by a tax and you double the 
price at which the manufactured product must be sold. A 
weakened market, unable to buy its necessities even at pres- 
ent prices, unable to furnish enough orders to enable mills 
to run more than 60 per cent of capacity, will not become 
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ravenous for those same goods if the price is doubled. The 
result will be that most of the mills situated as are those in 
my district will have to close down, or at least operate only 
a small part of the time. Employees, already decimated in 
numbers by restriction of opportunity for employment, will 
be thrown out of jobs wholesale. The Red Cross will have 
to take over the care of additional thousands. Part of them 
will drift back to the farms, when they are able to secure 
farms, adding to this production that you are seeking to 
reduce and adding to the already too great burdens of 
the farmer. I, for one, am glad that I will not have to 
tell my people that I helped to do this thing in the name of 
farm relief. 

Gentlemen differ in their opinions as to whether the tax 
can be passed on to the ultimate consumer. Under some 
kinds of contracts already executed by some of our mills for 
delivery months ahead, I do not believe it could be legally 
passed on, certainly not where an express agreement exists 
to the contrary. But whether passed on or not makes no 
difference so far as the situation I am discussing is con- 
cerned. If passed on, a weakened market, unable to supply 
its needs at present prices, will be unable to buy. It is all 
right to say there are certain things people must buy, what- 
ever the price. If they have not the money to buy, they can 
not buy, whatever their necessities, and they starve and go 
without sufficient clothes, just as untold millions are doing 
to-day. Oh, I appreciated the remarks of the chairman 
when he said yesterday that we must find some remedy for 
a situation in which our barns are filled with plenty and 
millions walk the streets suffering for the necessities of life. 
But how is it going to help those millions to double the price 
of the things they need and are now unable to buy? How 
is it going to help the situation to crowd the streets of every 
village in the cotton-manufacturing areas of this country 
with other millions of unemployed? It is gasoline, not fire 
extinguisher, that the worthy firemen to whom the chair- 
man referred on yesterday are about to pour on this blaze. 

Oh, but you say, “ Look what we are going to hand back 
to the farmer—5 cents, more or less, on every pound of 
two-fifths of his cotton; 63 cents on every bushel of five- 
eighths of his wheat; and a similar allowance on his hogs.” 
I am willing for the moment to draw a line around the 
farmer; concede, for the sake of argument only, that it 
does not matter so far as his welfare is concerned, how im- 
measurably increased may be the sufferings of his neigh- 
bors in the big and little towns and cities, and just ask, 
from a purely selfish standpoint, “ How much is there in it 
for the farmer?” 

In the first place, the domestic consumption of his crop, 
and that is all you pay him on, is not going to be 40 per 
cent of cotton and five-eighths of wheat. Millions of poor 
people who are now barely able to buy enough clothes to 
cover themselves will find it impossible to pay doubled prices. 
Many mills will close or work only a small part of the time. 
These same millions can not pay trebled values for wheat 
products; they will use corn bread, rye bread, and various 
other substitutes for wheat flour, or they will go without 
proper provisions for their necessities. This 40 per cent 
of cotton for domestic consumption and 62 ½ per cent of 
wheat that you are expecting to pay the farmer on will 
therefore be greatly reduced, perhaps to 30 per cent and 
45 per cent, respectively. And if so, there your farmer has 
already lost one-fourth of the benefits you meant for him. 

Next, by requiring him to cut his acreage 20 per cent you 
destroy one-fifth of his power of productivity. He would 
be like a manufacturing plant required to work on 80 per 
cent time. He has his plant, he has his utensils, he has 
his labor, but 20 per cent of these forces of production 
you will not let him use. At least you will not let him use 
them for any commodity, as provided in section 8, sub- 
paragraph 5, of the bill, “ of which,” in the opinion of the 
Secretary, “there is normally produced or is likely to be 
produced an exportable surplus.” The cotton farmer in 
my district, therefore, could not try to raise his own wheat 
or to add to his corn crop for the purpose of raising his 
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own meat by utilizing this 20 per cent. Your bill practically 
destroys his farming operation to the extent of 20 per cent 
of his cotton acreage. 

Next, you have to get the money back to him; somebody 
has to consider his application for his adjustment certifi- 
cate, somebody must prepare and submit his evidence that 
he is entitled to it, somebody must in every case take reason- 
able precautions to see that those who are farmers, qualified 
under the terms of the bill, get what is coming to them, and 
that those who are not do not perpetrate frauds on the 
Government in order to get money out of the Treasury. 
The bill undertakes to fix an arbitrary limit of 24 per cent 
of amounts collected by the tax for the expenses of admin- 
istration. A reading of the hearings demonstrates that 
this is merely somebody’s guess. There is included with it 
the suggestion that the Secretary of the Treasury might be 
able to get State, county, or city officials to do part of this 
work. You are not going to get men in this country to do 
the work of Federal employees without being paid like other 
Federal employees are paid. It would require a large army 
of such employees. They must be paid; and if the arbitrary 
limit of 24% per cent is too low, then it will be raised to 
whatever is necessary. And thus a Congress, professing a 
desire for economy, professing a disinclination to a con- 
tinuance of bureaucratic government, is preparing to es- 
tablish a new and greater bureau than any other; and to 
palliate the taste of the pill to the farmer of the country, 
who already knows the part high taxes play in his troubles, 
by practically only expressing a pious hope, based on 
nothing, that the expenses of the whole machine will not 
exceed 2½ per cent. 

And when I come to consider the farmer of my district I 
find something else. I find that he buys most of his flour, 
most of his meat, and most of his tobacco. Perhaps he 
ought to raise his own wheat and hogs; the fact remains 
that in large part he does not, and under this bill you will 
not even let him attempt it on the 20 per cent of cotton 
acreage he is required to leave unplanted. So, while you are 
pretending to hand him something additional on a small 
percentage of his cotton with one hand you are taking it 
back with the other, at least in part, to pay largely increased 
prices on flour and meat. 

And, together with it all, you are having our farmers in 
Georgia reduce still further their cotton acreages, which 
they have already greatly reduced during recent years, and 
reduce them by the same percentages that you require in the 
great cotton-producing areas of the West, where all the 
trouble through increased cotton production has occurred. 
The chairman of the committee hails from the great State 
of Texas, which would vastly benefit by having the same 
yardstick applied to its tremendously increased cotton acre- 
age that is to be applied to the already reduced cotton acre- 
age of Georgia. I regret he can see nothing unfair in the 
plan. 

Aside from all these questions the matter of cotton-acre- 
age reduction is largely a world question, to be properly 
preceded, if possible, by conferences and agreements between 
cotton-producing countries. Producing only a little over 
one-half of the world’s cotton, the United States is not in 
position to drastically cut its cotton production, unless other 
cotton-producing countries do likewise. If we do, then we 
begin the abandonment of the world cotton market to other 
nations; we retire defeated from the field of world cotton 
trade; and when we undertake it by ourselves alone, we send 
a message to every cotton-growing country in the world: 
“ The United States is drastically reducing cotton production 
this year; therefore plant more and more cotton.” The 
world market would still be kept down, despite reductions 
which might be accomplished in our own production; and 
the consumer in the United States, in the complicated, 
roundabout, and expensive way contemplated by this bill 
would be supposed, despite his own dire distress, to pay 
enough by the tax methods the bill provides to palliate the 
cotton farmer’s injury. 

So far as I have been advised, there are two major argu- 
ments for this bill: First, the whole country, including the 
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farmer, is in terrible condition, and a tremendous crash is 
imminent. 

With regard to that, I concede that conditions, including 
that of agriculture, are extremely difficult. I do not believe 
that any cataclysm is impending. The American people 
have worked out of bad holes before, and they will work out 
of this one. 

Second, if you do not approve of this bill, you ought to 
vote for it, nevertheless, unless you can suggest an imme- 
diate and better remedy. 

Such an argument could be used in support of almost any 
character of farm-relief legislation proposed. Gentlemen 
supporting the bill evidently consider it a clincher. They 
neglect to consider that for thousands of years men have 
been seeking to control distressful agricultural situations 
such as the one which exists now, and without notable suc- 
cess. The erudite chairman of the committee made refer- 
ence to decrees of Diocletian, the Roman Emperor, by which 
he sought to fix the prices of foods without beneficial result. 
He also discussed, in the committee hearings, the English 
corn laws of 1673, a legislative remedy sought in England 
for a similar situation. But the chairman’s is not the only 
voice that brings to us echoes from the remote past. In- 
scribed in our own congressional records are the observa- 
tions of Henry Clay, made in the House of Representatives 
in March, 1824: 

In casting our eyes around us the most prominent circumstance 
which fixes our attention and challenges our deepest regret is the 
general distress which pervades the whole country. It is forced 
upon us by numerous facts of the most incontestable character. It 
is indicated by the diminished exports of native produce, by the 
repressed and reduced state of foreign navigation, by our dimin- 
ished commerce, by successive unthreshed crops of grain perishing 
in our barns and barnyards for the want of a market; by the 
alarming diminution of the circulation medium; by the numerous 
bankruptcies * by a universal complaint for the want of 
ompioyment and by a consequent reduction of the wages of labor 

by the reluctant resort to the perilous use of paper 
money; by the intervention of legislation in the delicate relations 
of debtor and creditor, and, above all, by the low and depressed 
state of the value of almost every description of the whole mass of 
the property of the Nation, which has, on the average, sunk not 
less than 50 per cent within a few years. This distress ades 
every part of the Union, every class of society, all feel it. It is 
like the atmosphere which surrounds us—all must inhale it and 
none can escape it * 

And yet Henry Clay, ahó could find no remedy by legisla- 
tion, would be asked by the proponents of this bill, if he 
were a Member here to-day, to vote for this legislation be- 
cause, forsooth, he could suggest no single legislative plan by 
which distress might be instantly alleviated. 

It will be alleviated. It will be alleviated by thé correc- 
tion of existing evils, not the formulation of new ones; by 
decreasing the burden of taxation, not increasing the roll of 
employees of the Government, who must be supported by the 
public and immeasurably increasing the tax burdens of 
people who are unable to bear any more; by lowering the 
barriers to world commerce, upon which the Democratic 
Party has always laid a large part of the blame for the dis- 
tress of agriculture, which has tremendous surpluses to be 
sold abroad, not by trying to adopt an unsound principle of 
attempted subsidy, which in Republicans we have always 
condemned, and which in the complicated and impractical 
form presented in this bill is as unworkable as it is contrary 
to the fundamental tenets of democratic government and, in 
my judgment, to the Constitution itself; by devising some 
method by which the sales of farms and homes under mort- 
gages in this country may be stopped, not by proposing some 
chimerical scheme which, if it could work at all, would work 
too late to save for hundreds of thousands of our farmers 
their homes. The imperative business of the Congress, it 
seems to me, is the consideration of these fundamental 
questions. 

What I have said may not be good politics. Some Mem- 
bers believe it is good politics to vote for every measure pro- 
posed for farm relief in order that they may say to their 
farmer constituents that they voted for everything proposed 
in their behalf. I know no rule of politics except to give to 
the people who have hired me as their Representative the 
benefit of the best judgment I have. If they decide that 
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judgment is too poor for them, they will doubtless remedy 
the matter at the next election. [Applause.] : 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Kopp]. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, the question of farm relief has been before Con- 
gress for 12 years. The Committees on Agriculture of the 
House and of the Senate have held many hearings on this 
subject and innumerable speeches have been made concern- 
ing it. If all that has been said before the committees and 
on the floor of the House and on the floor of the Senate 
were published in book form it would make a library of many 
volumes. 

Nevertheless, all must concede that the farm problem de- 
serves consideration at this time. All must admit that the 
farmers of the country are facing a desperate situation. In 
Iowa, corn, our most important crop, is selling in many 
places at from 10 to 15 cents a bushel. It is self-evident 
that at such prices farmers who are in debt can neither pay 
the principal nor the interest. Many farmers have lost their 
homes and many more will lose them if prices, for any 
length of time, remain at that level. No matter how hard 
farm mortgagors may work, no matter how rigidly they may 
economize, no matter how much they and their families may 
practice self-denial, they can not with such prices save their 
homes. 

The farmers did not bring about and are not responsible 
for this condition. Through these trying times they have 
worked hard and have saved in every possible way. The 
farmers’ wives have done their part and have done it nobly. 
They have borne crushing burdens and have toiled beyond 
their strength. During this period of gloom and discourage- 
ment they have been heroic helpmeets. 

In the discussion of this question it is pertinent to inauire, 
What caused this tragic condition? What brought about 
this overwhelming misfortune? ‘The farmer’s troubles com- 
menced soon after the war. In the fall of 1920 the farmers 
began to realize that something had happened. Ever since, 
the farm problem, in some form, has been before Congress. 

The great outstanding cause of the farmer’s troubles was 
the reckless and uncontrolled inflation brought on by the 
war. Had there been no such inflation we would not now be 
in this sad and deplorable condition. Such inflation always 
leaves behind a long trail of wreck and ruin. 

While the war inflation was taking place the people nat- 
urally felt that times were good and that they were pros- 
pering. The best corn land in Iowa brought $400 an acre, 
and even more. Other things brought corresponding prices. 
The people became convinced that the inflated values were 
permanent values. Investments were made and money was 
lent and borrowed upon that basis. 

But, alas, the inflated values were false values. There 
was sure to be trouble, and in due time trouble came. 
Trouble has continued more or less for 12 years until now we 
have apparently reached the climax of the deflation. History 
teaches us that deflation has always been a long and painful 
process. 

The war inflation was seductive, but its consequences have 
been terrible. How many people have been ruined during 
these years of deflation no one knows. How much grief our 
people have suffered by reason of this deflation no one knows. 
How many sleepless nights they have endured no one knows. 
How many people have succumbed under the strain and 
struggle and have prematurely gone to their graves no one 
knows. 

It has been asked, Why has this deflation been so severe? 
The answer is, Because the inflation was so extreme. The 
more extreme the inflation, the more severe will be the defia- 
tion. Between inflation and deflation there is the relation 
of cause and effect. From an economic standpoint the infla- 
tion resulting from the war and the consequent deflation 
were the greatest misfortune that ever befell our country. 

I am well aware that eastern financiers claim that we 
western people should not have accepted inflated values as 
real values. In reply to these eastern financiers, permit me 
to say that they themselves accepted inflated values as real 
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values. At least they sold stocks and bonds at such prices 
to their customers, 

Much has been said about the Federal Reserve Board in 
connection with the inflation and the subsequent deflation. 
It is not my purpose to discuss this particular point, but I 
do want to remark that it would have been much better both 
for the farmers and bankers of Iowa if there had been no 
Federal Reserve Board during the inflation, because the 
Federal Reserve Board encouraged and aided inflation. I 
want to say also that it would have been much better both 
for the farmers and bankers of Iowa if the Federal Reserve 
Board had exercised better judgment and had manifested a 
different spirit when the deflation began. 

But we can not go back and undo the past. We can 
not now undo the reckless and uncontrolled inflation to 
which I have referred. It ran its course, left its inevitable 
effects, and we are still suffering from its disastrous conse- 
quences. A law can be repealed, but to repeal an event that 
has taken place is impossible. 

Our people are desperate and the following questions are 
anxiously propounded every day: Has the deflation about 
run its course? Will the depression soon come to an end? 
No one can give definite answers to these questions. If any- 
one could give us affirmative and authoritative answers we 
would all join in singing Happy Days Are Here Again. 
That being impossible, we turn once more to legislation, 
with the hope that we may be able to achieve something in 
that manner. 

The Committee on Agriculture recently held extensive 
hearings and after such hearings reported to the House the 
bill now before us for consideration. In past years our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture at different times reported the Haugen 
bill, which was based on the equalization fee. That bill had 
many ardent supporters throughout the agricultural re- 
gions. The debenture plan was strongly advocated from 
time to time and many believed that it offered a practical 
solution of our difficulties. 

Both the equalization fee and the debenture plan were, 
however, discarded by the present Democratic Committee on 
Agriculture. The Clair plan, which has recently attracted 
much attention in different sections of the country, and has 
been indorsed by many able men, was not adopted by the 
committee. The bill now before us embodies a plan known as 
the domestic allotment plan. It is generally understood that 
President-elect Roosevelt favors this plan and that if the 
bill does not become a law during this session of Congress, 
it will be passed after he becomes President. To confirm this 
statement, may I call attention to the conference of the 
Democratic leaders of the House and Senate with President- 
elect Roosevelt in New York last night? In this morning’s 
Washington Herald, a strong Roosevelt paper, appeared this 
statement: 

After the conference Roosevelt indicated that he is in favor of 
the domestic allotment plan for farm relief, which is provided 
in the bill now before the House of Representatives. 

The Democrats, of course, would not have reported this 
bill had it not been indorsed by Roosevelt, and Roosevelt, of 
course, would have called their attention to his objections 
if the bill had not been satisfactory to him. 

If this bill is enacted into law, its constitutionality will 
no doubt be attacked, but I shall not discuss this phase of 
the matter. No one will know definitely whether this bill is 
constitutional until that question has been determined and 
settled by the Supreme Court of the United States, and that 
court can not pass upon its constitutionality until after the 
bill has become a law. 

Whether this bill, if enacted into law, will actually work 
in the manner indicated by its sponsors, I do not know, but 
I sincerely hope that it may prove a success, and animated 
by that hope I shall support it. The Democratic Party is in 
control of the House. It has brought forth this bill as its 
farm-relief measure, its President elect has indorsed it, and 
it is evident that it will be this bill or nothing. 

The purpose of every previous farm relief bill was to 
raise the price of farm products. That is the purpose of 
this bill. With that purpose all farmers and all friends of 
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the farmers are in entire accord. All realize that higher 
prices for the farmers will not only help the farmers them- 
selves but will also mean an improvement in every other 
line of industry. There have, however, at all times been 
strong differences of opinion as to how best to accomplish 
that purpose. Evidently such differences of opinion still 
exist. I fully realize that many doubt the wisdom of this 
bill and that many question its ultimate effect. 

We should bear in mind that if this bill does not become 
a law at this session it will be passed after Roosevelt be- 
comes President. That being the case, will it not be better 
to pass the bill now, give it an early trial, and thus without 
delay learn by actual operation what it will do? If the bill 
will afford any relief, the sooner we get that relief the 
better. 

For the reasons given, I shall vote for this bill, and again 
express the hope that it may prove a benefit to the Ameri- 
can farmers and to the American people generally. 

While discussing the farm problem, may I be permitted 
to make a few further observations? We are trying to 
raise the prices of the farmer’s products and thus increase 
his income. This is very important, but it is also very 
important to reduce his taxes and thus decrease his ex- 
penses. Taxes have increased enormously. They have be- 
come an unbearable burden. In many cases they are so 
high that they amount almost to confiscation. When the 
inflation came, everything went up; but when the deflation 
came taxes, unlike everything else, did not come down. 

There is but little, however, that Congress can do in con- 
nection with the farmer’s taxes. Our Federal income tax 
reaches but few farmers. There are counties in Iowa in 
which probably not one farmer will pay an income tax for 
1932, and in no county in Iowa will more than a few 
farmers be required to make payment of such a tax for 
1932. The farmer’s taxes are nearly all local, and there- 
fore the reduction must be brought about locally. Among 
the people of Iowa the movement for the reduction of taxes 
has been on in full force for some time. Many committees 
have been appointed and many organizations have been 
formed for that purpose, and these committees and or- 
ganizations have been doing most effective work and will 
bring about far-reaching results. Those who have been 
active in this movement are entitled to the highest praise 
and commendation. 

The farmers must have relief from the heavy taxes with 
which they are now afflicted. At this time certainly tax 
reduction is one of our most important and most pressing 
problems. Too much emphasis can not be placed upon it, 
The need of it can not be reiterated too often. When 
Marcus Cato visited Carthage, he saw the wealth and 
power of that city and realized that it would be a constant 
menace to Rome. Thereafter, whenever he addressed the 
Romans, he always closed with the admonition that 
Carthage ought to be destroyed. In these days of poverty 
and distress, on every possible occasion there should be 
repeated the admonition that taxes everywhere must be 
radically reduced. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burrngss]. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. The most important problem before the Ameri- 
can people, in my opinion, is that of increasing the general- 
commodity price level to the stage on which the bulk of 
existing indebtedness was contracted, and to stabilize it on 
that stage thereafter. The next in importance is to bring 
prices of farm commodities to a parity in their buying 
power. 

Some other time I hope to discuss the former task and 
my bill (H. R. 21) which many students believe would ac- 
complish it. Suffice to say now its most radical provision— 
using radical in the sense that it goes to the root of the 
dislocation—is the immediate increase in the price of gold to 
offset the drastic deflation of the last three or four years. 
To-day, however, we are considering a bill intended to deal 
with the second of these two important problems. 
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In the consideration of this so-called domestic-allotment 
plan now presented by the Jones bill I think it might be 
well to review very briefly the various attempts made in the 
past with reference to agricultural legislation. In my mind 
I go back to the fall of 1923, and to the session which 
opened in December of that year, At that time the demand 
came out of our section of the country, more particularly 
the wheat and livestock regions, for legislation primarily 
intended to be for the benefit of such farmers, and more 
especially concerned with those types of farming which had 
suffered most in price because of exportable surpluses. In 
any agricultural depression they are the first to be reduced 
in price. Gentlemen will recall, those of you who were here, 
that at that time the Agricultural Committee recommended 
enactment of the first McNary-Haugen bill. That was a 
bill which did not propose the equalization-fee principle, 
which became famous later. The purpose of that original 
McNary-Haugen bill was identical with the fundamental 
purpose of the bill now before us, in so far as its main 
object was concerned, because that legislation included 
within it, just as this bill does, an attempt to provide a so- 
called ratio price for the producers of some of these crops 
and farm products. That ratio price has been explained 
by previous speakers. 

This at least ought to be emphasized with reference to it, 
that surely an attempt to obtain a ratio price is not a move- 
ment which is unfair to the people who must buy that com- 
modity, for it simply reestablishes what was a normal rela- 
tionship between the producers and the consumers thereof 
over a substantial period of time, a period of time in which 
the economic structure of the country had not been upset 
because of the waging of a world war or because of the 
many after-war problems. The period accepted then and 
now as a normal base were the five years before the war 
started in Europe. 

I recall how in colloquys which occurred here on the floor 
of the House when we debated the first McNary-Haugen bill 
the question was asked me, How we could justify legislation 
for what seemed an arbitrary increase of farm prices? I 
then called attention to the fact that the disparity between 
the existing prices of some of these products, particularly 
beef, hogs, and wheat, as compared with what the price 
would be under the ratio relationship aimed at was in sub- 
stance the amount of the tariff. As far as I was concerned 
at that time, I defended the bill upon the floor of the House 
on the theory that the enactment of the measures would, in 
fact, only reflect to the producer of the various commodities 
the tariff that Congress had imposed by law for the protec- 
tion of those commodities, a rate determined by Congress to 
represent fairly the difference in production costs in the 
United States and in competing countries. I believe those 
remarks were the first reference to the tariff during consid- 
eration of that legislation. 

In the following year or two the equalization-fee principle 
was developed. Of course, at that time the Republican 
Party was in control of all branches of this Government, 
and it was perhaps only natural that those of us who belong 
to the Republican Party were inclined to think more in the 
terms of the tariff. In any event, the next two bills that 
came upon the floor of the House, recommended by the 
Agricultural Committee, also called McNary-Haugen bills, 
embodied the equalization-fee principle and definitely recog- 
nized the tariff. They simply in their essence established a 
device to provide a price for that portion of those commodi- 
ties which enter into domestic consumption which would 
equal the world price plus the tariff, and providing a world 
price for the balance, the equalization fee being charged to 
the entire commodity in order to take care of the loss upon 
the exportable surplus, if it could be called a loss. 

Then, again, in debate it was pointed out by some of us 
who supported that legislation that in the establishment of 
that system all that would be accomplished by it in so far as 
results to the producer were concerned would be to return to 
the producer of the basic food commodities, commodities 
which enter into necessary food and clothing for our people, 
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a price on a pre-war basis of parity in so far as his pur- 
chasing power was concerned—that purchasing power, in 
other words, which those farmers enjoyed during the years 
1910 to 1914, inclusive. What was the result? One of those 
bills was passed by both Houses but was vetoed by the 
President. 

Later we entered into a new presidential campaign, the 
campaign of 1928. As near as I could read the platforms 
of the two great political parties, neither of them approved 
the so-called equalization-fee principle, but both of them in 
that year, as well as in the recent campaign, indicated a 
great desire to reestablish the purchasing power of agricul- 
ture in this country. I recall how the candidate of my party, 
the present occupant of the White House, in his speeches 
throughout the country emphasized the necessity of restor- 
ing that purchase power. I recall, too, statements in his 
campaign speeches substantially to the effect that, involving 
as many people as are engaged in agriculture, and with the 
mutual interdependence between those engaged in farming 
and those engaged in other industry, surely a country with 
our wealth could well spend four or five hundred million 
dollars, if need be, in attempting to reestablish the buying 
power of agriculture. He plainly held this to be in the 
general public interest. 

We met in special session in 1929. There then came upon 
the floor of the House the bill now upon our statute books 
known as the agricultural marketing act. All during this 
time the agricultural forces of this country themselves had 
never demanded legislation which, if enacted, would have 
taken a single dollar out of the United States Treasury, 
except perhaps some relatively small amount that might be 
needed in the administration of the law, but nothing else. 
We had been told time and time again that the bill which 
we recommended was unsound economically, that it was not 
based upon sound economics, and things of that sort. I 
remember, too, when we were discussing one of the equali- 
zation fee bills, a very distinguished Member of the House, 
now the Secretary of the Treasury of this Government, in 
referring to certain charts that I used in my argument at 
that time, made the assertion—and I have a small copy of a 
similar chart here this afternoon—charts which graphically 
showed the prices paid by farmers for commodities bought, 
as compared with prices received by them for their prod- 
ucts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burtness] 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. We had pointed out the fact that these 
lines [referring to chart] diverged after the war, showing 
that 20 per cent of the gross receipts of the farmer were 
gone. Naturally, that meant most and probably all of the 
net profits. By that time there was a tendency, back in 
1925, for the lines representing farm prices and farm costs 
to approach closer [indicating], and the distinguished Sec- 
retary of the Treasury argued about as follows: “Look at 
that tendency. All you have.to do is project those two lines 
into the future, and in a year they will be together and the 
problem solved without legislation.” But you know what 
has happened since. The lines soon took a different turn 
and [indicating] have been going farther and farther apart, 
and the greatest spread between them covers the period 
since the debacle of 1929. The line indicating the price 
received by the farmers is now way down in the basement 
[indicating]; and while the cost of the commodities that the 
farmers buy has also been somewhat reduced, it will readily 
be seen that it has not been reduced anywhere near the 
same extent. The ratio to-day of prices received by farmers 
to those paid for commodities bought is about 55, almost a 
cut in two since pre-war days in exchange value. 

In 1929 we finally passed the agricultural marketing act. 
Some of those Members who had charged that the equaliza- 
tion-fee principle upon which we had stood was unsound, 
then made speeches in support of the bill. Others of them 
voted for it. They all told us in substance by their actions, 
if not by words, that the bill then proposed was based upon 
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sound economics. The majority and the minority of the 
Committee on Agriculture so contended in the report. 

I suggested to the membership of the House on the very 
day that that bill, the agricultural marketing act, was 
passed that you were voting for a measure far more radical 
in its import, far more unsound in its economics than any 
proposal that had ever been seriously suggested by the or- 
ganized farmers of this country. I pointed out that you 
gave to a board under that bill far greater power than had 
ever been given to a board in a civilized country; that you 
gave to that board the power to destroy, if it so desired, all 
of the marketing agencies which had rendered at least some 
service in taking the crop from the farm to the ultimate 
consumer, but representing a farmer constituency. I said, 
We have to be practical. We can get this or nothing. We 
should accept this bill now and try it out,” but I also said 
in substance, “I fear and I believe that the so-called export 
surplus crops, such as wheat and cotton, are not within the 
picture of this bill.” This was on April 23, 1929, and I have 
a reprint here. I also called attention to the fact that if 
it should do any good for the export surplus crops, it con- 
templated a loss to the Treasury of the United States, some- 
thing which the wheat farmer had never asked for or even 
suggested. 

You know what has happened under that bill. I am 
rather proud of the speech I made that day, although I 
regret that what I feared and prophesied at the time have 
proven correct by the experience of the past three years. 
In making this statement I do not mean to imply that the 
Farm Board has been of no value. It has rendered splendid 
financial support to many cooperatives. Their reports show 
much progress in that movement. That assistance must 
be maintained by some governmental agency for the future. 
Neither do I, like many, condemn its so-called stabilization 
experiments. By them the board greatly cushioned the 
fall in price of wheat and cotton. The farmers who sold 
benefited therefrom at least temporarily. At times the 
market on wheat was kept at 20 to 30 cents above world 
parity, and the producer with grain to sell was helped to 
that extent. But they did prove that you can not solve the 
price problems in export surplus crops simply through buy- 
ing them above the world figure and storing up the surplus 
without a tremendous loss to the Treasury. 

When the question arose as to whether the board should 
stabilize the price of wheat, I favored making the attenipt. 
I did so for the reason that our wheat farmers were losing 
their farms. They were losing them as fast as some of your 
farmers have been losing theirs during the past few years. 
I wrote Mr. Legge, and sent a copy of my letter to every 
member of the board, on May 22, 1930, urging that the 
board stand ready to use its powers of stabilization with 
reference to the 1930 wheat crop. Without attempting to 
quote therefrom, I wrote this in substance: The needed 
help can not be given by the stabilization corporation buy- 
ing when the market is falling and reselling the wheat on 
the domestic market when prices improve, for all that could 
accomplish is to avoid some fluctuations. The exportable 
surplus must be segregated from the domestic market. 
The only way, in my judgment, in which to help the price 
of wheat is to buy the exportable surplus of that grain at 
the stabilized price agreed upon and then sell it only in 
the export market for whatever you can get for it.” As 
I told Mr. Legge and his colleagues in that letter, I realized 
that that would involve an expense to the United States 
Treasury, but one which could be justified in rehabilitating 
the purchasing power of our wheat sections. I believed at 
that time that if the wheat bought were promptly sold to 
the export trade, a less loss would be incurred by the Treas- 
ury than would be the case if the board attempted to buy 
the exportable surplus and store it and hold it within the 
United States. The experience of the past three years has 
fully sustained that view. The American public will no 
longer permit stabilization at the expense of the Treasury. 

I felt then, as I feel now, that it is unfair in the case of 
these vital food products of which this country has gen- 
erally raised an exportable surplus to let the tail wag the 
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dog instead of letting the dog wag the tail. The amount 
paid for the surplus should not absolutely control the price 
for the portion needed in domestic consumption. 

A duty imposed on the board in the marketing act was to 
report recommendations to Congress for new or additional 
legislation to better effect the policy declared in section 1 
thereof. This the board did in its recent report dated De- 
cember 7, 1932. Permit me to quote from that report, and 
I ask you to note how closely its recommendations follow 
what some of us urged from 1923 to 1929. There are, in all, 
three suggestions, but the second and the third relate to 
financing loans and maintaining the revolving fund, so I will 
quote only the first which involves fundamental policies and 
has a direct bearing on the bill now before us. The first 
recommendation is as follows: 


1. Modify the stabilization sections of the agricultural marketing 
act so as to provide some means of elevating the returns to farmers 
from the production of exportable farm products, in such a way 
as (a) to pay the costs, if any, on a continuous and self-sustaining 
basis, and (b) to provide an effective system for regulating acreage 
or quantities sold, or both. This would provide a means of work- 
ing toward income elevation as an alternative to the mere price 
stabilization for which the act now provides. The board does not 
recommend the specific form such legislation should take but 
states these essential conditions it should cover. 


I also quote the following extracts from the discussion, giv- 
ing the reasons for such recommendation: 


The agricultural marketing act was written during a period of 
unprecedented industrial prosperity, with agriculture lagging be- 
hind. It was hoped that more effective cooperation in marketing 
would help correct this disparity. In addition, the marketing act 
provided for stabilization operations to prevent * * sur- 
pluses from causing undue and excessive fluctuations or depres- 
sions in prices .“ Stabilization was not intended to ele- 
vate the general level of prices; it merely provided a means of 
carrying part of the supply over from periods of surplus to periods 
of Geficit. This could secure higher prices in the surplus periods 
only at the cost of lower prices in deficit periods. Jhe ability of 
stabilization to do this in normal times has never been tested; 
there have been no normal times since July, 1929. Even under 
conditions of prosperity, stabilization could not raise the general 
level of farm prices; it could merely even them out; that is, 
“ stabilize them. 


In the face of the drastic reductions in prices and income in 
1929 and 1930 the board used its stabilization power to protect 
the position of farmers. It was the only weapon available for 
immediate use. Wheat and cotton, sold on world markets, were 
affected by the depression more quickly and more severely than 
any other major farm products. 

„ * * * $ 0 4 


One of the present needs is not to stabilize the variations in 
farm prices but to raise their general level up to the average 
level of other commodities. To help raise the level of farm in- 
come, devices other than stabilization are required. In the light 
of the experience with stabilization over the past three years the 
board recommends that any new legislation be based on the fol- 
lowing two principles, which have been demonstrated by expe- 
rience to be essential for effective relief: 

(1) Prices can not be raised unless some one pays the cost. 
The new plan must be self-sustaining, with a continuous method 
of covering the costs. Prices of other products are now 40 per cent 
above the prices at which farm products are selling. If the new 
method raised prices to domestic consumers to the level of prices 
of other commodities, that would not be giving farmers an unfair 
advantage. 

(2) Prices can not be kept at fair levels unless production is 
adjusted to meet market demands. Many farm products are now 
being produced in quantities in excess of those which the market 
will take. Higher prices, without regulation of production, would 
stimulate still more overproduction. Any method which pro- 
vided higher prices and did not include effective regulation of 
acreage or of quantity sold, or both, would tend to increase the 
present surpluses and soon break down as a result. To be of 
lasting help any plan must provide a system of effective regula- 
tion, so that our millions of farmers can plan and adjust their 
production on a dependable basis instead of competing blindly 
with each other. 

The need for production regulation in any workable plan is 
clearly indicated by the facts as to stocks of nonperishable com- 
modities. Even before the depression began, stocks of wheat and 
cotton had begun to reach excessive proportions. In July, 1929, 
carry-over of old wheat in the United States was 247,000,000 
bushels, as compared with previous average carry-overs of about 
100,000,000; and our carry-over of flue-cured tobacco was nearly 
600,000,000 pounds, as compared with an average of about 450,- 
000,000. Stocks of these commodities in the United States have 


further increased until in July, 1932, they were 363,000,000 bushels, 
and 745,000,000 pounds, respectively, while cotton stocks increased 
from a normal carry-over of under 3,000,000 bales to 9,600,000 in 
1932. Regulation of production is needed, first, to work down the | 
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excessive stocks already accumulated; and, second, to prevent a 
Teappearance of the excessive production which was already de- 
pressing the prices of farm products long before the general eco- 
nomic depression began. 

The attached figure, which shows the United States carry-over 
of wheat, cotton, flue-cured tobacco, and rice in the beginning of 
each season, illustrates the importance of the accumulated sup- 
plies in the present situation, and the necessity of coping with 
them if real equality between agriculture and other industries is 
to be restored. 

Do you not all agree that the bill now before us comes 
definitely within these recommendations? It attempts a 
“means of elevating the returns to farmers from the produc- 
tion of exportable farm products, in such a way as (a) to 
pay the costs, if any, on a continuous and self-sustaining 
basis, and (b) to provide an effective system for regulating 
acreage or quantities sold, or both.” It also embodies the 
recommended “means of working toward income elevation 
as an alternative to the mere price stabilization for which 
the act now provides.” 

Some rabid partisans on both sides call it a Democratic 
measure. How ridiculous that sounds to some of us who 
have carefully watched the views as they have gradually 
developed with reference to agricultural legislation. This 
allotment plan has not sprung up overnight, or since the 
political conventions last June. Similar suggestions have 
come from various sources during the past two or three 
years. Economists in the Agricultural Department have dis- 
cussed it for months. Professor Black, of Harvard, was 
given the credit of the “Black allotment plan.” Professor 
Wilson, of Montana, explained his model before the House 
Agricultural Committee last spring. Almost every mail has 
brought suggestions based on the same principles. Several 
students of the question from my own State of North Dakota 
have made proposals almost identical except in details. If 
its purposes have the approval of the President elect and 
his economic advisers, as I believe they have, so much the 
better. Certainly it is true that it conforms to the general 
views of the members of the Farm Board appointed by 
President Hoover. It can not and should not be regarded 
as a partisan bill. You and I are not worthy representatives 
of our constituents if we permit partisan considerations to 
sway us in a question involving the very existence of millions 
of our people. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. In 1929 the gentleman made some very 
pertinent predictions as to the working of the agricultural 
marketing act which have been borne out. Has the gentle- 
man reached any conclusion as to how this bill will work out 
if it becomes a law? 

Mr. BURTNESS. By way of answering the gentleman’s 
question, I first want to say that in my judgment the eco- 
nomics of it are far sounder in principle than the economics 
of the present agricultural marketing act. It attempts to 
bring about nothing that is unfair, for all it proposes to 
bring about is a parity in price between some of the basic 
farm products and the manufactured products the farmer 
must buy. It does not contemplate a dollar of expenditure 
out of the United States Treasury. If it works, it will on 
the other hand yield substantial profits to the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Why do I say that? Let us get it straight. No farmer or 
producer will receive more in his adjustment certificates 
than sufficient to take up the spread between the actual 
market price and the parity price. If all farmers bring 
their commodities in under the provisions they must comply 
with in this bill, then, of course, the amount received by 
the Treasury from the processor and the amount that would 
be paid out by the Treasury to the producers would be 
equal—one would cancel the other. There would be no loss; 
there would be no gain. Two and a half per cent of the 
amount paid by the processors is deducted to take care of 
the costs of administration. Obviously for various reasons 
there are farmers who will not come in under the general 
plan of the bill. I do not know how many will stay out. I 
can not estimate that; but we all agree that some will; and 


will the gentleman 
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to the extent that they do not come in, the Treasury will 
profit from it. 

- Now, let us see whether that situation is unfair to the 
consumer. The gentleman’s question will be fully answered 
as I go along if I have the required time to finish. I know 
that tears were almost wept by some Members of the House 
here yesterday, particularly by some of my friends from New 
England and the Eastern States, who said that the burden 
of higher prices is going to fall mostly upon the poor people. 
I want to say, Mr. Chairman, with all the earnestness within 
my soul, that this bill should not be adopted unless it is 
believed it will be just about as helpful to the people in the 
cities and to industry in the long run as to the farmers of 
the country. It would not be just to shoot up the prices of 
farm products and give the farmers a better price at the 
sole expense of the poor; but I am willing to submit it on 
the test just outlined. 

I think the experience of the last 12 years has brought 
home to the country the fact that industry can not prosper 
with agriculture in stagnation. The farm prices started to 
go down in the latter part of 1920. Since that time agricul- 
ture in our section of the country has had but one good 
year, and that was the year 1924. In that year crops were 
good and prices were also fairly good. Since that time the 
prices on most of our basic farm commodities, such as 
are included in this bill, have been dropping gradually to 
this very hour. For instance, in the case of wheat the 
relative farm price last month, December, 1932, was only 
36 per cent of the base period from August, 1909, to July, 
1914. In other words, it takes almost 3,000 bushels of wheat 
to buy the same amount of commodities entering into the 
farmers’ production costs and living costs as it did to buy 
the same commodities during the base pre-war period. 
There was only a fair living in wheat farming at that time. 
It is not strange that in recent years they have been forced 
into bankruptcy. 

In the case of cotton the situation is almost as bad. The 
relative farm price last month as compared with the same 
pre-war period as a base was 44 per cent. In the case of 
hogs it was 38 per cent. In the case of corn, which is in- 
tended to be helped by this bill through increasing the price 
of hogs, it was 29 per cent. For all groups of farm com- 
modities properly weighted in accordance with their im- 
portance it was 52 per cent. 

The question naturally arises as to why only four com- 
modities are included in this bill. There are several rea- 
sons, and I will name the two or three most outstanding 
ones. In the first place, all of these crops, with the possible 
exception of tobacco, are basic ones and are in fact neces- 
saries of life in providing food and clothing. The four taken 
together are distributed over practically every section of the 
country, so several million producers are affected. They rep- 
resent the commodities as to which the price situation is by 
far the worst. If the price can be increased with reference 
to them, there will be a tendency toward a price increase of 
many other crops and products which bear a relation to 
them. For instance, a better price on hogs should tend to 
help the producer of beef cattle and mutton. Increasing the 
price of wheat should tend to be helpful to the producer of 
other cereals, such as rye and rice. A start must be made 
somewhere, and it is only natural that we should begin 
where the help is most needed. 

Another cogent reason for taking these commodities is the 
fact that all of them are on an export-surplus basis. Re- 
member that it is not the intention of this bill to provide a 
larger income for the entire production but only for such 
percentage as enters into domestic consumption. The device 
proposed would, therefore, apply only to export-surplus 
crops. 

Another practical reason is the fact that all of these com- 
modities are processed before they enter appreciably into 
domestic consumption, so there is a practical way in which 
to apply the adjustment fee to raise the price on that portion 
entering domestic consumption. It would not be prac- 
tical to apply this plan to any commodity which is not 
processed. The application of it to hogs instead of to corn 
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is a recognition of this fact. If it were practical to do so, 
the price of corn rather than of hogs should be raised, for an 
increase in the price of the former would be reflected in the 
latter; but corn is not processed in a manufacturing plant. 
It is fed to the hogs on the farm. In other words, the 
farmer is himself the processor, and it is plain that it would 
be impractical to apply the device proposed in this bill 
directly to corn. 

Then, too, it must be conceded that no one can prophesy 
definitely as to how this legislation will work. As already 
indicated, some farmers raising other products may obtain 
almost as much assistance from it as those who produce the 
commodities covered. It would therefore be foolish for 
them to attempt to come within the arbitrary provisions of 
the law. It is suggested by some that dairy products should 
be included. The fact is that butterfat has—down through 
the years until recently—enjoyed better than the ratio price 
aimed for in this bill. That was true until December, 1929, 
with the exception of some months in 1921 and 1922. True, 
the butter producer suffered from a serious decline in the 
summer of 1930, but the price did go up to a parity with pre- 
war in the early months of the winter a year ago and did 
not decline below parity until February, 1932. At the low 
point last July it stood at 72 per cent thereof. It now stands 
at 84 per cent. Naturally, these producers are very much 
better off than those who raise wheat, hogs, or cotton. 

However, the greatest merit of this legislation, if it accom- 
plishes the results hoped for, is that aid which will be given 
to all sections of the country through the increased buying 
power of millions of farmers. Farm improvements need 
repairs. I have been shocked, for instance, at the lack of 
paint on the buildings in the finest agricultural sections of 
the country. Give these people a better price for the prod- 
ucts they raise and they will promptly buy paint, lumber, 
and other items for needed repairs. They will also buy new 
clothing. In the sections where diversification farming 
methods are being extended, they will buy material for fenc- 
ing, for better shelter for their livestock, and countless other 
commodities. They will exchange their old model T Ford of 
war vintage for a new automobile; and, by the way, under 
present farming methods a cheap satisfactory car is almost 
as great a necessity on a farm as is a plow. All of this will 
put men back to work in our industries. It will result in the 
reduction of taxes by eliminating the present tremendous 
need of local poor relief; pay rolls will be increased in every 
industrial community. The relationship between agricul- 
tural and industrial sections will be restored to what we all 
enjoyed in pre-war times. Every dollar paid out will go 
through at least a dozen hands during the year. The much- 
needed confidence will be restored. 

From what I have said the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. ANDRESEN] already knows that I have considerable con- 
fidence in this legislation. I would not be entirely frank 
if I did not admit that it is an experiment and that no one 
can predict with certainty what results will flow therefrom. 
I am entirely convinced that the plan is practical as to 
wheat. I am not so certain as to its practical application 
to hogs. There is a possibility of the danger that the con- 
sumers will not pay the increased price under present condi- 
tions and that consumption will be decreased. I have felt 
that it would be more advisable to try out the plan only 
as to wheat and cotton, and other commodities could be 
added later. 

Before closing I want to particularly emphasize the fact 
that this is the only farm legislation which has been pro- 
posed which will insure, or tend to insure, a reduction in 
production. Just as the Farm Board states in its report, 
this is vital to any plan intended to elevate the price level. 
We must realize that our export markets for many of these 
products are gone. With embargo tariff duties on wheat in 
such countries as France, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland, 
running from $1 to almost $2 per bushel, there is no chance 
of selling our export surplus to the people of those countries. 
In the recent arrangement made with her possessions Great 
Britain will in the future buy her wheat from Canada and 
Australia. Very little outlet will be left to the American 
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wheat farmer in Europe. Federal legislation of this nature 
will be very helpful in making our wheat farmers under- 
Stand the situation. Naturally, the conditions imposed will 
be aggravating to many, but that can not be helped. 

There are some provisions in this bill which are, in my 
judgment, entirely unjustified. Most of the mistakes therein 
were, however, inserted by the Agricultural Committee of the 
House and were not included in the bill as first proposed by 
the farm organizations. 

I refer, for instance, to the proposal to impose a tariff on 
jute. That is a question which should be left to the Ways 
and Means Committee for investigation and report. Along 
another line I might mention the exemption granted the 
farmer in selling slaughtered hogs amounting to $250 per 
year without paying the processing fee. That will create a 
tremendous incentive to sell direct and will reduce by an 
enormous figure the amount to be collected. Exemptions of 
that sort always tend to destroy the efficacy of the plan 
proposed. 

While enthusiastic in support of the bill generally, I 
reserve the right to offer perfecting amendments when the 
amendment stage is reached and to join with others in 
voting such amendments into the measure. I therefore hope 
to speak again under the 5-minute rule on some of such 
details. 

Personally, I feel that the agricultural situation, as well as 
the general industrial situation, is so serious to-day that we 
must be willing to take some hazards in the enactment of 
legislation that is seriously put forward by large portions of 
our population as helpful. To those who criticize this plan 
in toto I can not help but suggest that they propose some- 
thing better. This general plan does have the approval of 
many of the business interests of the Nation, as well as of 
the large farm organizations. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped to run a little 
longer, but it seems that no one wishes to speak at this time. 
Therefore, I wish to make a statement before the com- 
mittee rises. We will not meet to-morrow, which was my 
reason for wanting to run a little longer to-day. We hope 
to finish general debate Monday and take up the bill under 
the 5-minute rule. We will proceed as far with the bill as 
we can. For that reason we may run a little late on 
Monday. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Warren, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee, having had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 13991, the agricultural allotment bill, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


COOLIDGE FUNERAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the following Members from the State of Massachusetts may 
be added to the Coolidge funeral committee: Mr. ANDREW, 
Mr. Girrorp, Mr. Martin, Mr. Foss, Mrs. Rocers, Mr. WIG- 
GLESWorTH, and Mr. HOLMES. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks on the pend- 
ing bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, the allotment 
plan of farm relief is an indorsement of the contract plan of 
farm relief so long advocated by me. For many years I have 


fought for a contract system of controlling production and 
marketing, so as to enable the farmers to control their prices 
within reasonable limits. It has been strenuously urged that 
the farmers would not sign the contracts as required by my 
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plan. The present allotment plan requires an affirmative 
action by the farmer amounting to an implied contract. It 
will be more difficult to get the farmers to make the implied 
contract under this plan than it would be to get them to sign 
the actual written voluntary contract provided in my bill. 

This bill provides only temporary relief of doubtful value. 
My bill would provide permanent relief of definite value. 
The allotment plan has some very dangerous provisions 
which may wreck the entire plan and even play havoc with 
the very people it is intended to help. It is my sincere 
opinion that my plan has no dangerous features and is the 
best plan ever suggested so far. 

My bill has the best referendum ever written into a bill. 
This bill is to be passed and will become effective without 
the farmers approving or disapproving it. This bill provides 
for a dangerous, vicious tax. My bill carries no such provi- 
sion. This measure seeks to overcome the law of supply and 
demand. My plan does not attempt to defeat this law, but 
acts in accordance with it. The allotment plan seeks to 
control production, ignores the important essential of mar- 
keting control, and seeks to elevate the price of farm prod- 
ucts by an ingenious, extremely dangerous sales tax. I 
would absolutely and effectively control both production and 
marketing, thus insuring the best possible price for the 
farmers’ products. 

In fact, I am fully persuaded that my plan would usher in 
real farm relief. It is worthy of the most careful considera- 
tion, and I am asking that this be given to it. I realize that 
my plan can not be put into effect now; I shall never aban- 
don it, though, until life ends or some one suggests a better 
one or God leads me to see a better way for the man of the 
plow and his folks. 

I hope the allotment plan may work better than I an- 
ticipate. God knows the farmer needs help and our Nation 
needs some real constructive legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, while I am heartbroken over the failure of 
Congress to pass some real farm-relief legislation, I shall 
not quit; none of us can afford to quit. Too many have not 
begun the fight, and without any reasonable effort on their 
part are letting the farmers and all of us be driven toward 
a mighty precipice over which we are about to be plunged 
to an awful destruction. Let us awake. Let us act to-day 
and not wait until to-morrow. The whole world is on fire. 
We need the coolest heads, the bravest men, and the best 
work the world ever saw. Let everyone do his part. Let us 
stop mortgage foreclosures, tax advertisements, and sales. 
Let us save the homes of our people. Let us save our people 
and our Government. 

Ah, Mr. Speaker, real relief from this depression would 
result from real farm relief; and real farm relief, as God 
gives me to see the light, is nothing more nor less than 
equality and justice for the farmer and his folks—equality 
with the captains of finance and industry and justice in the 
halls of legislation and in every forum of the affairs of 
men. 

Let us give the farmers less praise and more pay, less 
promise and more performance, less ashes and more action, 
less shadow and more substance, less deception and more 
devotion. Let us monetize farm mortgages and, if necessary, 
farm products; refinance the farmer’s indebtedness so as 
to reduce it in accordance with present conditions; work 
out a contract system to control his production and market- 
ing, thus elevating and stabilizing his prices; put the farmer 
on a parity with the banker and the manufacturer and other 
captains of industry, and we will have overcome the depres- 
sion, saved our Nation, and rendered humanity the greatest 
service ever performed by any man or set of men. 

Our trouble is lack of a proper monetary system. Thomas 
Jefferson said: 

If the American people ever allow private banks to control the 
issue of their currency first by inflation and then by deflation, the 
banks and corporations that will grow up around them will deprive 
the people of all property until their children will wake up home- 
less on the continent their fathers conquered. 

Have not the American people ignored Jefferson’s advice, 


and are not our people waking up homeless as predicted 
by him? 
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Mr. Speaker, Congress is not doing its best to solve our 
most important fundamental problems, which must be solved 
if this Nation is to endure. 

Congress is blowing bubbles and churning foam; 
And not trying to stop the burning of Rome. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS—FARM RELIEF . 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a general 
request. I ask unanimous consent that all Members may 
have five legislative days following the conclusion of the 
consideration of the pending bill to extend their own remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the Franklin Roosevelt 
price-fixing agricultural allotment plan should be defeated, 
because it is more pro-bolshevik than any act of Soviet 
Russia since the initial days of Kerensky and Trotzky. It 
selects a class of preferred farmers for whom the Federal 
Government immediately becomes a collection agency at the 
expense of every other citizen who eats bread, pork, or rice, 
or who uses cotton or tobacco in any form. 

The bill makes effective at once the highest consumer’s 
tax ever assessed by any government in the history of the 
world. 

It is a socialistic contrivance intended to provide more 
money for less hours of labor for a certain class of favored 
citizens. It is undoubtedly a violation of the Constitution. 

It will set up another costly governmental agency requir- 
ing thousands of employees in Washington, as well as in 
the field. 

The endeavors of Great Britain, Brazil, and Cuba to 
stabilize prices of rubber, coffee, and sugar but resulted in 
demoralization and loss in those commodities, while our own 
costly failure with the Grain Stabilization Corporation 
should forever preclude this constantly recurring legislative 
propaganda for the fantastic regulation of production and 
price. 

The latest gold brick for the farmer is as offensive to 
the Chicago industrialist as it is to the consumer. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know if we 
will continue with this bill on Monday. 
The SPEAKER. I believe that is the general understand- 


Mr. JONES. We hope to conclude the general debate on 
Monday and start reading the bill under the 56-minute rule. 
The SPEAKER. It is hoped we may pass the bill on 
Monday or Tuesday. 
ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask nnanimous consent that 
when the House adjourms to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following titles were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 4082. An act to regulate the business of executing bonds 
for compensation in criminal cases and to improve the ad- 
ministration of justice in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 5131. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near Cannelton, Ind.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 5231. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 5232. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near St. Charles, Mo.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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S. 5235. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Brownville, Nebr.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a joint resolution of the House of the following 
title, which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution to authorize the merger 
of street-railway corporations operating in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
13 minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, 
adjourned until Monday, January 9, 1933, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Tentative list of committee hearings scheduled for Satur- 
day, January 7, 1933, as reported to the floor leader: 


IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Consideration of H. R. 13918, to extend operation of act 
for temporary relief of water users on irrigation projects. 


Monday, January 9, 1933 
MERCHANT MARINE, RADIO, AND FISHERIES 
(10 a. m.) 


Continue hearings on S. 4491, to regulate intercoastal 
carriers. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

850. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers, pursuant to the rivers 
and harbors act approved July 3, 1930, on preliminary exam- 
ination and survey of Cut-off Channel off Perth Amboy, 
N. J., to connect the Raritan River Channel with the south- 
erly end of the channel in Arthur Kill, together with accom- 


-panying papers and illustrations; to the Committee on 


Rivers and Harbors. 

851. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers, pursuant to the rivers 
and harbors act approved July 3, 1930, on preliminary exam- 
ination and survey of Buffalo Harbor, Buffalo River, and 
Buffalo Ship Canal, N. Y., together with accompanying 
papers and illustrations; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

852. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting for 
the consideration of Congress draft of a proposed bill to 
amend section 215 of Part II of the act making appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and for other purposes, 
approved June 30, 1932; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

853. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tions pertaining to the legislative establishment under the 
Architect of the Capitol, for the fiscal year 1934, in the sum 
of $12,500 (H. Doc. No. 521); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. STEAGALL: Committee on Banking and Currency. 
House Resolution 335. A resolution requesting information 
as to the activities of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion from February to July, 1932, inclusive (Rept. No. 1820). 
Ordered to be printed. 


1933 


Mr. PALMISANO: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 6292. A bill to prevent professional prize fighting and 
to authorize amateur boxing in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1821). 
Referred to the Commiitee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 13535. A bill to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Garrison, N. 
Dak.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1830). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 13852. A bill to extend the time for the 
construction of a bridge across the Rock River south of 
Moline, III.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1831). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. LONERGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 5059. An act to extend the time for com- 
pletion of a bridge across Lake Champlain at or near Rouses 
Point, N. Y., and at a point at or near Alburgh, Vt.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1832). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XMI, 

Mr. WARREN: Committee on Accounts. House Resolu- 
tion 328. A resolution to pay to Harry Blaine Myers, hus- 
band of Marjorie Gay Myers, late an employee of the House, 
an amount equal to six months’ compensation of the said 
Marjorie Gay Myers (Rept. No. 1819). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2698. A 
bill for the relief of Arabella E. Bodkin; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1822). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
4844. A bill for the relief of the Noank Shipyard (Inc.); 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1823). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
13729. A bill for the relief of Henry Harrison Griffith; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1824). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. S. 215. An act 
authorizing adjustment of the claim of Schutte & Koerting 
Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1825). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: Committee on Claims. S. 
855. An act for the relief of William Ray Taplin; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1826). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BLACK: Committee on Claims. S. 2349. An act 
for the relief of the First Camden National Bank & Trust 
Co., of Camden, N. J.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1827). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on Claims. S. 4738. 
An act for the relief of Newport Contracting & Engineering 
Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1828). Referred to the 
‘Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BALDRIGE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2730. A 
bill for the relief of Willard F. Holteen; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1829). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on the Public 
Lands was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(S. 4024) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to cancel patent in fee issued to Victoria Arconge, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 14076) authorizing J. C. 
Ten Brook, as mayor of Astoria, Oreg., his successors in office 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Columbia River at or near Astoria, Oreg., to con- 
nect Roosevelt Military Highway in Oregon with Washing- 
ton Ocean Beach Highway; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14077) 
amending the shipping act, 1916, as amended, for the pur- 
pose of further regulating common carriers by water; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 14078) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to deed certain properties to the 
State of Virginia in order to connect Lee Boulevard with the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 14079) to amend section 4 
of the act approved March 2, 1929, entitled “An act to sup- 
plement the naturalization laws, and for other purposes” 
(45 Stat. 1512); to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. WOOD of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 14080) to amend 
the revenue act of 1926, as amended; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PESQUERA: A bill (H. R. 14081) to amend the act 
of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil govern- 
ment for Porto Rico and for other purposes,” as amended 
by inserting a new section between sections 5a and 6, to be 
designated as 5b, and to amend and reenact sections 15, 30, 
and 49, and paragraph 15, section 34, of said act; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 14082) to prevent inter- 
state commerce in certain commodities and articles produced 
or manufactured in industrial activities in which persons are 
employed more than five days per week or six hours per day; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 14083) to amend the organic 
law of the United States Court for China enacted June 30, 
1906; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHANNON: Resolution (H. Res. 343) relative to 
expenses of conducting investigation authorized by House 
resolution 235; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. PETTENGILL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 541) 
directing the President of the United States of America to 
proclaim October 11 of 1933 General Pulaski’s Memorial Day 
for the observance and commemoration of the death of 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 542) to 
prevent the importation into the United States of American 
flags or other emblems of authority of the United States 
Government; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PESQUERA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 543) to 
amend a joint resolution entitled Joint resolution for the 
relief of Porto Rico,” approved December 31, 1928; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 14084) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to bestow a gold medal of honor of such 
design as he may approve upon Michael J. Quinn; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 14085) for the relief of 
certain lobster fishermen of Rhode Island; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. CROSS: A bill (H. R. 14086) granting a pension 
to Georgia L. Grubb; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 14087) granting a pen- 
sion to Maggie Berry; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 
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By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 14088) for the re- 
lief of the heirs of Vina Love; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ERK: A bill (H. R. 14089) granting an increase 
of pension to Leah Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14090) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Emma F. Johnston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14091) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Ella D. Love; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 14092) grant- 
ing a pension to Emma F. French; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14093) granting a pension to Emma C. 
Relf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 14094) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah L. Walmer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 14095) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary McK. Ferby; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 14096) for the exchange 
of certain lands on the Milk River irrigation project; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LICHTENWALNER: A bill (H. R. 14097) for the 
relief of Luther Edward Savage; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 14098) granting a pension 
to Nancy Brackett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 14099) 
for the relief of Francisco P. Lima; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PATMAN: A bill (H. R. 14100) for the relief of 
the First National Bank of Bagwell, Tex.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. PRALL: A bill (H. R. 14101) for the relief of the 
widow and next of kin of James J. Curran; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 14102) granting a pen- 
sion to Elmer E. Oxendine; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 14103) granting a pen- 
sion to Helen J. Selley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR: Resolution (H. Res. 342) providing 
for the payment of six months’ compensation to the widow 
of William J. Curry; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9437. By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Petition of 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Church, Greenville, Pa., Mrs. John Joslin, president, and 
Mrs. E. S. Mason, secretary, and Mrs. H. D. Webster, secre- 
tary of Erie Conference of Christian Citizenship, urging the 
enactment of Senate bill 1079 and Senate Resolution 170 
and the establishment of a Federal motion-picture commis- 
sion for the supervision and regulation of the motion- 
picture industry; te the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

9438. By Mr. DAVENPORT (by request): Petition of 
Charles E. Watson and 22 other citizens of Clinton, N. Y. 
favoring the stop-alien-representation amendment to the 
Constitution with respect to the apportionment of congres- 
sional districts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9439. Also (by request), petition of Frederick R. Griffiths 
and 21 other citizens of Utica, N. Y., favoring the stop-alien- 
representation amendment to the Constitution with respect 
to the apportionment of congressional districts; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

9440. Also, petition of 33 registered voters of the town of 
Kirkland, Oneida County, N. Y., opposing any legislative 
action looking toward the legalization and social protection 
of the liquor business; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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9441. By Mr. GARBER: Petition urging support of the 
railway pension bills, H. R. 9891 and S. 4646; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9442. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of various citizens of 
Loma, Mont., protesting against any change in the eight- 
eenth amendment to the Constitution; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

9443. Also, petition of the officers of the Sidney Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, protesting against any change 
in the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9444, Also, petition of the Farmers Union Association of 
Big Horn County, Mont., favoring refinancing of agricul- 
ture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9445. By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: Petition of Belle Adam- 
son, Marietta, Ohio, and others, and Oriella N. Addis and 
others of Zanesville, Ohio, favoring the stop-alien-repre- 
sentation amendment to the United States Constitution; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9446. By Mr. PARTRIDGE: Petition of Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Norway, Me., favoring pass- 
age of the stop-alien-representation amendment to the 
United States Constitution; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

9447. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Resolution of board of 
Christian education of the Church of the Brethren of Elgin, 
III., urging that all efforts to modify the Volstead law and 
to repeal the eighteenth amendment be defeated; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9448. By Mr. WHITTINGTON: Petition of Legislature of 
Mississippi, calling upon Congress to effect further economy 
in governmental expenditures; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


SENATE 


MONDAY, JANUARY 9, 1933 
(Legislative day of Friday, January 6, 1933) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Hal- 
tigan, one of its clerks, returned to the Senate, in compli- 
ance with its request, the bill (S. 4810) to authorize the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy to withhold 
the pay of officers, warrant officers, and nurses of the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps to cover indebtedness to the United 
States under certain conditions. 

The message announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 154) to authorize the merger of street-railway corpora- 
tions operating in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 154) 
to authorize the merger of street-railway corporations oper- 
ating in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
and it was signed by the Vice President. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the consid- 
eration of the banking bill, and the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Grass] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to enable 
me to note the absence of a quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Bankhead Bingham Borah 
Austin Barbour Black Bratton 
Bailey Barkley Blaine Bulkley 


Bulow Glenn McKellar Smoot 
Byrnes Goldsborough McNary Steiwer 
Capper re Metcalf Stephens 
Caraway Grammer Moses Swanson 
Carey Hale Neely Thomas, Idaho 
Cohen Harrison Norbeck Thomas, Okla, 
Connelly Hast: Norris Townsend 
Coolidge Hatfield Nye Trammell 
Copeland Hayden Oddie dings 
gan Hebert Patterson Vandenberg 

Couzens Howell Pittman Wagner 
Cutting Hull Reynolds Walcott 

vis Johnson Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass 
Dickinson Kendrick Robinson,Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Watson 
Fess La Follette Schuyler Wheeler 
Fletcher Lewis Sheppard White 
Frazier Logan Shipstead 
George Long Shortridge 
Glass McGill Smith 


Mr. MOSES. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Pennsyvania [Mr. REED], is absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES TO PRIVATELY OWNED PROPERTY (S. DOC. 

NO. 162) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting estimates of appropriations submitted by the several 
executive departments to pay claims for damages to pri- 
vately owned property, in the sum of $4,395.81, and adjusted 
under the provisions of law, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

JUDGMENT RENDERED AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT BY DISTRICT 
COURT FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK (S. DOC. 
NO. 163) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, record of judgment rendered 
against the Government by the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York, amounting to $17,- 
416.97, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


JUDGMENTS RENDERED BY THE COURT OF CLAIMS (S. DOC. NO. 164) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a list of judgments rendered by 
the Court of Claims, submitted by the Attorney General 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, amounting to $19,- 
354.43, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

SCHEDULES OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE (S. DOC. NO. 165) 

THE VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, schedules of claims allowed by the 
General Accounting Office, as covered by certificates of set- 
tlement, etc., amounting to $13,564.45, which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES BY COLLISION WITH NAVAL VESSELS 

(S. DOC. NO. 166) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting estimates of appropriations adjusted and sub- 
mitted by the Navy Department, pursuant to law, to 
pay claims for damages by collision with naval ves- 
sels, amounting to $1,243.49, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, LEGISLATIVE ESTABLISHMENT (S. DOC. 
NO. 167) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation pertaining 
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to the legislative establishment, under the Architect of the 
Capitol, fiscal year 1932, for maintenance, Senate Office 
Building (First Street wing), in the sum of $123,675, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE LINTHICUM 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from Mrs. John Charles Linthicum, of Baltimore, Md., ex- 
pressing her appreciation of the sympathetic action of the 
Senate upon the occasion of the death of her late husband 
and Representative of the State of Maryland, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE ON COMMERCE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of State, transmitting a dispatch from 
the American Embassy at Rome with an accompanying 
letter from the secretary general of the International Par- 
liamentary Conference on Commerce, extending to Congress 
an invitation to be represented at the eighteenth plenary 
assembly of that organization at Rome in April, 1933, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


WASTE-PAPER SALES IN GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Public Printer, reporting the receipt of $53.79 as 
proceeds from the sale of useless papers in the Government 
Printing Office, which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

SENATOR FROM OREGON 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I present the credentials 
of my colleague [Mr. Sterwer], and ask that they be read 
and placed on file. 

The credentials were ordered to be placed on file, and 


were read, as follows: 
STATE oF OREGON, 
DEPARTMENT. 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 


To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

Know ye that it appearing from the official canvass of the 
vote cast at the general election held within and for the State 
of Oregon on Tuesday, the 8th day of November, A. D. 1932, that 
FREDERICK STEIWER, of Multnomah County, State of Oregon, re- 
ceived the highest number of votes cast for the office of United 
States Senator in Congress at said general election: 

Now, therefore, I, Julius L. Meier, Governor of the State of 
Oregon, by virtue of the authority vested in me under the laws 
of the State of Oregon, do hereby grant this certificate of elec- 
tion and declare said FREDERICK Sretwer, of Multnomah County, 
State of Oregon, to be duly elected to the office of United States 
Senator in Congress for the State of Oregon for the term of six 

ears. 

z In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the State of Oregon to be hereunto affixed. 

Done at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 7th day of Decem- 


ber, A. D. 1932. 
JULIUS L. MEIER, 
Governor. 
By the governor: 
[SEAL.] Hat E. Hoss, 


Secretary of State. 
SENATOR FROM OHIO 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I send to the desk the certificate 
of election of Hon. ROBERT J. BULKLEY, of Ohio, to the Sen- 
ate of the United States. I ask that it be read and placed on 
file. 

The certificate of election was ordered to be placed on 
file, and was read as follows: 

STATE or OHIO, 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION OF ROBERT J. BULKLEY TO THE ‘OFFICE OF 
UNITED STATES SENATOR 

This is to certify that at the general election held in the State 
of Ohio, on the 8th day of November, A. D. 1932, ROBERT J. BULK- 
LEY was duly elected United States Senator from Ohio, and that 
he is entitled to all the rights and privileges of such office. 

Given under my hand and seal at Columbus, Ohio, this 12th 
day of December, A. D. 1932. 

ISEAL. J CLARENCE J. Brown, 

Secretary of State. 
SENATOR FROM CONNECTICUT 

Mr. BINGHAM presented the credentials of AUGUSTINE 

LonerGan, chosen a Senator from the State of Connecticut 
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for the term commencing on the 4th day of March, 1933, 
which were read and ordered to be placed on file, as 
follows: 


STATE or CONNECTICUT, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 8th day of November, 1932, 
AUGUSTINE LONERGAN was duly chosen by the qualified electors 
of the State of Connecticut a Senator from said State to repre- 
sent said State in the Senate of the United States for the term 
of six years, beginning on the 4th day of March, 1933. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, Wilbur L. Cross, and our 
1 hereto affixed at Hartford, this 1st day of December, A. D. 

932. 


WILBUR L. Cross, Governor. 
WILLIAM L. HIGGINS, 
Secretary of State. 
SENATOR FROM GEORGIA 
Mr. GEORGE presented the credentials of RICHARD B. 
RussEtt, jr., chosen a Senator from the State of Georgia for 
the unexpired term of Hon. William J. Harris, deceased, end- 
ing March 3, 1937, which were read and ordered to be placed 
on file, as follows: 


By the governor: 
[ SEAL.] 


STATE OF GEORGIA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Atlanta. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

A special election having been held in the State of Georgia on 
the 8th day of November, 1932, for the selection of a United 
States Senator from Georgia to fill the unexpired term of Hon. 
William J. Harris, deceased, and the governor, secretary of state, 
and comptroller general having canvassed, counted, and consoli- 
dated the votes cast in said election, and having declared Hon. 
RicHarp B. RUSSELL, jr., duly elected to said office: 

Therefore this is to certify that on the 8th day of November, 
1932, Hon, RicHarp B. Ru , jr., was duly chosen by the qualified 
electors of the State of Georgia Senator to represent said State in 
the Senate of the United States for the unexpired term of Hon. 
William J. Harris, deceased, ending March 3, 1937. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the great seal of the State of Georgia to be affixed at the capitol, 
in the city of Atlanta, on the 23d day of November, A. D. 1932, and 
of the independence of the United ‘States of America the one 
hundred and fifty-seventh. 

Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, Jr., 


By the governor: 
[SEAL.] JoHN B. WILSON, 


Secretary of State. 
SENATOR FROM KENTUCKY 


Mr. LOGAN presented the credentials of ALBEN W. 
BARKLEY, chosen a Senator from the State of Kentucky for 
the term commencing on the 4th day of March, 1933, which 
were read and ordered to be placed on file, as follows: 

To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 8th day of November, 1932, ALBEN 
W. BaRKLEY was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Kentucky a Senator from said State, to represent said State in 
the Senate of the United States for the term of six years, beginning 
on the 4th day of March, 1933. 

Witness his excellency our governor, Ruby Laffoon, and our seal 
hereto affixed at Frankfort, Ky., this 20th day of December, A. D. 


1932. 
RUBY LAFFOON, 
Governor. 
By the governor: 


[SEAL.] Sara W. MAHAM, 


Secretary of State. 
SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 
Mr. FRAZIER presented the credentials of GERALD P. 
Nye, chosen a Senator from the State of North Dakota 
for the term commencing on the 4th day of March, 1933, 
which were read and ordered to be placed on file, as follows: 
STATE or NORTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Bismarck. 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 


At an election held on the 8th day of November, 1932, GERALD 
P. Nye was duly elected to the office of United States Senator of 
the State of North Dakota for a term of six years, commencing on 
the 4th day of March, 1933. 


[sean] 


Gro. F. SHAFER, Governor. 
ROBERT BYRNE, 
Secretary of State. 
BERTA E. BAKER, 
Member State Board of Canvassers. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 


ROUTINE BUSINESS 


After the Vice President had presented several petitions 
several Senators addressed the Chair. 
Mr. GLASS. I yield for the transaction of routine husiness, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a telegram 
in the nature of a memorial from C. E. Blomquist, of Kansas 
City, Mo., remonstrating against the passage of proposed 
legislation, to include hogs, in the domestic-allotment plan 
for agricultural relief, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter from L. J. Keller, 
dated at Chicago, Ill., January 1, 1933, with an accompany- 
ing communication, relative to certain remarks made by 
Hon. Tomas D. ScHALL, a Senator from the State of Minne- 
sota, in the Senate in connection with bonds sold by the Leob 
Arcade, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I present the petition of the 
Tax Service Association of Illinois, addressed to the Con- 
gress of the United States, praying that the voluntary-allot- 
ment plan shall not be enacted and submitting a substitute 
plan for agricultural relief, which I ask may be referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be received and 
so referred. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented papers to accompany 
the bill (S. 5214) to correct the naval record of Michael 
Budzinski, which were referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana presented resolutions adopted 
by Charles Forrest Post, No. 288, the American Legion, of 
Veedersburg, Ind., protesting against the passage of legisla- 
tion reducing payments of pensions, compensation, or dis- 
ability allowances of veterans of any wars, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of the First Christian 
Sunday School, of Attica, and the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Delphos, 
both in the State of Kansas, praying for the prompt ratifi- 
cation of the World Court protocols, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the First Christian Sun- 
day School, of Attica, and the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Delphos, both 
in the State of Kansas, praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion to regulate the motion-picture industry, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WALCOTT presented the petition of the Woman's 
Home Missionary Society of the First Methodist Church of 
Hartford, Conn., praying for the passage of legislation to 
regulate the motion-picture industry, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society of the First Methodist Church of Hart- 
ford, Conn., praying for the prompt ratification of the World 
Court protocols, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the memorial of the national organi- 
zation of the Woman’s Relief Corps, auxiliary to the Grand 
Army of the Republic, Greenwich, Conn., remonstrating 
against the recognition of the Soviet Government of Rus- 
sia, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented memorials of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Watertown, and members of the 
Church and Bible School of the Baptist Church, of Niantic, 
in the State of Connecticut, remonstrating against the re- 
peal of the eighteenth amendment of the Constitution or 
the modification of the national prohibition law, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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He also presented letters and a telegram in the nature 
of petitions from Colonel Jeremiah Wadsworth Branch, 
Connecticut Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
of Hartford; the Connecticut Daughters of the American 
Revolution, of New Haven; and Stamford Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, of Stamford, all in the 
State of Connecticut, praying for the passage of the so- 
called Dies bill, being the bill (H. R. 12044) to provide for 
the exclusion and expulsion of alien communists, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the memorial of Campilio-Holmes Post, 
No. 123, the American Legion, of Rocky Hill, Conn., remon- 
strating against reduction in the appropriations for dis- 
abled veterans, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented letters in the nature of petitions from 
Roberts-Bouchet Auxiliary, the American Legion, of Nor- 
folk, and Earl W. Green Unit, No. 52, the American Legion 
Auxiliary, of Coventry-Mansfield, both in the State of Con- 
necticut, praying for the passage of House bill 4633, known 
as the widows’ and orphans’ pension bill, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from 
the American Legion Auxiliary, Department of Connecticut, 
East Hartford, Conn., praying for the passage of legislation 
known as the widows and orphans pension bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
London, Groton, New Canaan, Central Village, Norwich, 
New Haven, Putnam, Danielson, Stonington, Poquonnock 
Bridge, West Mystic, Gales Ferry, and Lyme, all in the State 
of Connecticut, praying for the passage of Senate bill 4646, 
or House bill 9891, the so-called Hatfield-Keller bills, rela- 
tive to the retirement of railway employees, which were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by the 
Kings County American Legion, at Brooklyn, N. Y., protest- 
ing against any reduction of the personnel of the United 
States Marine Corps, which was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented the petition of Louis Barlet, of Masbate, 
P. I., praying for the enactment of legislation to provide 
pensions for American citizens who have rendered service to 
the Bureau of Education of the Philippine Islands, which 
was referred to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs. 

He also presented the memorial of the Long Island Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way treaty, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented resolutions of Alan F. Waite Post, No. 
299, the American Legion, of Yonkers, and the Sullivan 
County organization, the American Legion, of Narrowsburg, 
both in the State of New York, remonstrating against the 
payment of adjusted-compensation certificates (bonus) of 
World War veterans, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Valatie, 
N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
the exclusion of aliens in the count of population for the 
apportionment of Representatives in Congress, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of the 
State of New York, remonstrating against the legalization of 
liquors containing more than one-half of 1 per cent of 
alcohol, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of New 
York City, N. Y., remonstrating against the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution or the legaliza- 
tion of the manufacture and sale of beer and favoring means 
to make national prohibition more effective, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at Binghamton, 
N. Y., by the New York State Highway Chapter of the Asso- 
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ciated General Contractors of America (Inc.), protesting 
against proposed reductions in amount of Federal aid to the 
States in the construction of highways, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a resolution. adopted by the Manhattan 
Chapter, Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States, 
of New York City, N. Y., favoring the making of adequate 
appropriations for the maintenance of the Army and the 
strength of civilian components thereof, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at Washington, 
D. C., by Federal Chapter No. 6, Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War, protesting against the discontinuance of 
the United States Employment Service, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a resolution of the Huhn Manufacturing 
Co., of New York City, N. Y. favoring the repeal of the 
so-called economy act, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE DEEP WATERWAY TREATY 


Mr. VANDENBERG. There has been considerable dis- 
cussion, Mr. President, about the effect of the pending 
St. Lawrence seaway treaty upon the sovereign rights of the 
United States in Lake Michigan, I have been persuaded for 
some time that there is no validity to objections to the treaty 
upon this score. It is, nevertheless, an important considera- 
tion upon which we want all valid illumination. In line with 
this purpose I submitted four pertinent questions to the 
State Department and asked for categorical answers. I ask 
consent that the responsive letters from Assistant Secretary 
of State Rogers be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 5, 1933. 
The Hon. ARTHUR H, VANDENBERG, 
United States Senate. 

My DEAR SENATOR VANDENBERG: I have receiyed your letter of 
January 4, 1933, in which you request answers to the following 
questions in connection with the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep 
waterway treaty, signed July 18, 1932: 

“1, Does the St. Lawrence treaty ‘surrender sovereignty’ over 
Lake Michigan in any degree? 

“2. Under international law and practice between civilized 
neighbors, has our sovereignty in Lake Michigan ever included— 
or does it now include—an unlimited right of diversion from Lake 
Michigan in the event of Canadian protest that the diversion 
involves a trespass upon Canadian rights in boundary and connect- 
ing waters? 

“3, Under all of our general arbitration treaties with Great 
Britain, would not such a diversion question have come squarely 
within our obligation to arbitrate? 

“4. As a matter of fact, does not this pending treaty represent 
Canada’s first and only official concession to an ‘American sover- 
elgnty over any diversion from Lake Michigan at Chicago for any 
purposes? 

My answers to these four questions are as follows: 

1. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway treaty, signed 
July 18, 1932, does not surrender in any sense the sovereignty of 
the United States over Lake Michigan. The net result of the per- 
tinent article of the treaty (art. 8) is to establish for a diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan at Chicago restrictions similar in 
effect to those provided for in the boundary waters treaty of 1909 
in the case of future diversion from Lake Michigan. 

2. Sovereignty does not, and should not, include the right to 
use a nation’s property in such a manner as to constitute a tres- 
pass in a neighboring country upon vested rights of that country. 

3. The United States has for generations been a leader in ac- 
cepting and applying the principle of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of international claims and disputes. The practice has been 
extensively resorted to, particularly in the case of Great Britain 
and Canada, and I can not conceive of an abandonment of it. 
There exists between the United States and Great Britain a con- 
ciliation treaty, proclaimed November 11, 1914, applicable to mat- 
ters connected with Canada, containing the language that the 
nations “agree that all disputes between them of every nature 
whatsoever, other than disputes the settlement of which is pro- 
vided for and in fact achieved under existing agreements between 
the high contracting parties, shall, when diplomatic methods of 
adjustment have failed, be referred for investigation and report to 
a permanent international commission +” As the boun- 
dary waters treaty of 1909 neither attempted nor achieved the 
settlement as between the Governments of questions such as those 
which arise from diversions from Lake Michigan, the general 
practices and obligations of the United States in regard to arbitra- 
tion or conciliation would no doubt be followed without de- 
parture. 
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4. As you are doubtless aware, a number of cities in the United 
States and Canada use water from the Great Lakes for domestic 
purposes. Ultimately, however, the water taken out of the Lakes 
is returned to the Great Lakes watershed in every case, I believe, 
except at Chicago, where the water is diverted to another water- 
shed through the drainage canal. In the pending treaty Canada 
formally acquiesces for the first time in a diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan and the Great Lakes watershed to the Mississippi 


River. 
Sincerely yours, ‘ 
JAMES GRAFTON ROGERS. 


POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, there has come to my notice 
a letter written to Dr. Benjamin Anderson, jr., by W. H. 
Woodbury, of Duluth, Minn. 

It is so well stated and concise that I think it ought to be 
put in the Recorp. I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DuturH, MINN., December 27, 1932. 
Dr. BENJAMIN ANDERSON, Jr., 
Chase National Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Docror ANDERSON: Basically the theory of free trade is 
sound, but in so many cases there are other economic factors that 
have such an important bearing on the question that as a prac- 
tical matter free trade often becomes economic suicide. However, 
it is not assumed that you are an advocate of free trade. 

The figures quoted in your St. Louis address indicate a large 
falling off in the value of both exports and imports. But is the 
ratio of the balance in our favor so greatly different? This falling 
off, however, is more apparent than real when the decrease in 
prices is taken into consideration. 

It is not clear what you are advocating. Do you desire that the 
tariff be lowered until the trade balance is against the United 
States? The “visible” trade balance is not a true picture of the 
situation. The two great invisible factors must be considered, 
namely, our tourist expenditures in Europe and the remittance 
made by residents of the United States to friends and relatives in 
Europe. 

Perhaps you think lowering the tariff somewhat may stimulate 
business in Europe and make them so prosperous they can more 
easily find the money. But this does not solve the money transfer 
problem. 

After all the tariff is 99 per cent, a matter of self-interest, and 
the opinion of almost everyone is determined by this consider- 
ation. 

In all probability changes in the present tariff could be made to 
the advantage of both ourselves and our neighbors, but in the 
present situation its effect is very much overstated by the propa- 
gandists seeking reduction. 

It is easy to believe that certain groups of bankers and financiers 
in the United States are endeavoring to induce us to cancel or 


reduce the intergovernment debts so that they can recover more of’ 


the private loans they have made and in most cases sold to their 
clients in the United States. 

There is another consideration that must not be overlooked. 
The United States is regarded as the world’s price “easy mark,” 
and unless a change of attitude is adopted things will go from 
bad to worse until war may be the outcome, 

The people of the United States have had since the time of 
Lafayette a warm friendship for France and the French people. 
But this feeling is undergoing a marked change as a result of a 
number of incidents that seem to indicate that France is far 
from the brave and gallant country we were taught to believe 
her to be. 

First. Our soldiers almost without exception report that they 
were overcharged, imposed upon, and victimized at every turn. 
As far back as I can get information, American tourists have been 
treated in this same way. So this is nothing new. In this treat- 
ment of tourists France is merely like nearly all the other 
Europeans. Of late, however, she is the ringleader. 

Second. The appraisal made of the equipment and supplies we 
turned over to the French at the close of the war was such that 
they were asked to pay only one-third or one-fourth what these 
materials cost us. I know of this appraisal from a friend who 
was one of the United States representatives in this appraisal 
work, 

These supplies were to a large extent sold to the Balkans and 
Poland by the French at a profit. At least the French have to 
date received more for this sale than they have paid us. 

Third. The Debt Settlement Commission reduced the French 
obligation to less than 50 per cent, and made the interest rate 
less than 2 per cent, as compared with over 3 per cent charged 
Great Britain on a debt scaled down to 82 per cent, 

This favoritism was shown to France in spite of the fact that 
the United States has never been given the favored-nation posi- 
tion in trade with France, whereas our exports have entered Great 
Britain on practically a free-trade basis. 

Fourth. France received a liberal share of the spoils of war in 
territory, mandates, indemnities, and reparations. We asked for 
nothing and received nothing but blame, abuse, and sneers. 
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Fifth. Since the war she has been busily engaged in political 
and financial intrigue in Europe, and to-day has created a feeling 
of tension that may result in war. 

The financial intrigues consist in loaning for political purposes 
large sums to the states surrounding Germany and Italy, while at 
the same time she is asserting her inability to pay us. 

Sixth. She is spending about half a billion dollars annually on 
armaments and pleading poverty too great to pay her debts. 

Seventh. Her actions in connection with the Hoover moratorium 
were utterly selfish and to a degree lessened its effectiveness. 

Eighth. The raid made on the gold reserve in the United States 
can not be interpreted as a friendly deed. 

There are some extenuating circumstances that in part may 
soften the condemnation France deserves. In fact, I am inclined 
to believe the French people are being misled and imposed upon 
by a powerful group of imperialistic politicians and financiers. 
The desire for security is to be sincerely sympathized with; but it 
has gone so far that it has become a threat. There are grounds 
for hope that disarmament will receive increasing support until 
peace will be assured. Otherwise, war is inevitable. 

The best way for the French to reduce their taxes is to cut down 
on arms expenditures. 

It is regrettable that there are so many resident and nonresident 
citizens of this country who are incessantly slurring our institu- 
tions, manners, culture, Government, etc. To hear them rail, one 
wonders why they retain citizenship. 

We may have been easily duped and too sentimental, but it has 
been largely because of our generosity, however ill-advised it may 
have been. It is now time for us to become somewhat hard 
boiled,” at least firm, with those who have continually abused our 
generosity. We shall gain in respect and lose little in good will. 
We should be just, but not “ easy.” 

Foreigners call us “dollar chasers” in one breath and in the 
next wasteful and extravagant. Neither is entirely true. Ameri- 
cans like not only to make money, but also to be generous with it, 
The champion money grabbers, hoarders, and pinchers are the 
European peoples. They call it thrifty and within reason it is 
commendable; but they can not consistently accuse us of being 
bloodsuckers and “ Shylocks.” 

Our people have been first to pour out money for alleviating 
distress throughout the world. It is said that the receiver of alms 
usually despises or even hates the giver. Our case seems to prove 
its truth. 

You say we should “collect all that we can consistent with 
getting business going again.” The international bankers place 
entirely too much emphasis on the benefits of foreign trade because 
of their direct interest in its financial transactions they overrate 
the effect these debts are having on the world’s economic situation 
and trade. 

World trade is desirable if mutually beneficial and profitable, 
but it is by no means the all-controlling factor in the equation. 
Ninety per cent of our troubles are right here at home—extrava- 
gant government, lowered individual self-reliance, widespread 
speculation caused by the desire to get something for nothing, 
political nostrums to relieve the farmer, proposals to embark on 
great unsound construction projects to relieve unemployment, 
large public and private debts, doles of various kinds, direct and 
indirect, Government competition in business, oppressive regula- 
tion of business. 

Taxpayers, business men, and investors are being frightened by 
all kinds of unwise legislative action and proposed wasteful 
expenditures. 

Convincing evidence that taxes will be materially reduced would 
do much to encourage improvement. 

If a foreign government can not pay us, it is “just too bad,” 
but not fatal to our economic life. The ones who can pay and 
will not should be treated with contempt without our entering 
upon a campaign of reprisals. The less said the better. They will 
be punished by the loss of the world's respect which it will take a 
long time to recover. We should not even discuss the situation 
with the willful defaulters. 

Nor should we show favoritism as between our debtors. Each 
should pay the same interest. No one is qualified to apply the 
“ability to pay” scale. The most important matter for us to 
attend to is our own internal affairs and not be trying to cure 
our depression by further foreign entanglements. I urge you and 
Chase to cease this campaign to promote policies that are unsound 
and unfair to American people. 

Sincerely, 
W. H. Woopscry. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13975) making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and prior fiscal 
years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933, and for other purposes, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1017) thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, to which was referred the bill (S. 5306) to pro- 
vide for the redemption of national-bank notes, Federal- 
reserve bank notes, and Federal-reserve notes which can 
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not be identified as to the bank of issue, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 1018) thereon. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 226) to provide for the use of granite and/or 
marble in the erection of certain memorials and public 
buildings, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. PATTERSON, from the Committee on Mines and 
Mining, to which was referred the bill (S. 5137) providing 
for the suspension of annual assessment work on mining 
claims held by location in the United States and Alaska, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1019) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2519) granting an honor- 
able discharge to Frank I. Otis, first lieutenant, Fourth 
Regiment United States Cavalry, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1020) thereon. 

Mr. BLAINE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 211) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1022) thereon. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ODDIE. From the Committee on Appropriations. I 
report back favorably from that committee, with amend- 
ments, the bill (H. R. 13520) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1934, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report (No. 1021) thereon. At the first oppor- 
tunity I shall ask the Senate to consider this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Meanwhile the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS IN THE VETERANS’ ADMIN- 

ISTRATION 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, from the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in the Execu- 
tive Departments I report back a letter from General Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, dated December 14, 
1932, with accompanying lists, asking authority for the 
destruction of certain worthless papers in the Veterans’ 
Administration. I ask that the request be complied with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request 
for the destruction of the papers is complied with. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred, as follows: 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 5335) for the relief of the General Baking Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5336) to amend the emergency relief and con- 
struction act of 1932; to the Committee on Banking and 


A bill 8. 5337) to ete the Federal farm loan act, as 
amended, to permit loans for additional purposes, to extend 
the powers of Federal land banks in the making of direct 
loans, to authorize upon certain terms the reamortization 
of loans by Federal and joint-stock land banks, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 5338) for the relief of the Virginia Engineering 
Co. (Inc.); to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5339) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
deed certain properties to the State of Virginia in order 
to connect Lee Boulevard with the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 5340) for the relief of Fred M. Munn; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 5341) to provide for the termination of Fed- 
eral operation of the Hermiston irrigation district and the 
West Extension irrigation district of the Umatilla irriga- 
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tion project, Oregon; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 5343) granting a pension to Rose Bingman (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 5344) granting a pension to Martha Caplinger; 
and 

A bill (S. 5345) granting a pension to Poindexter Toney; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 5346) granting a pension to Mary Roode (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 5347) to amend the act of March 2, 1929 (45 
Stat. 1512); to the Committee on Immigration. 

A bill (S. 5348) for the relief of the Confederated Bands of 
Ute Indians, located in Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 5349) conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of California 
to hear, determine, and render judgment upon the claim of 
Fred Owens; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULL: 

A bill (S. 5350) providing for loans or advances by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation through its regional 
credit corporations to farm mortgagors, to enable them to 
lower the rate of interest on their farm mortgage loans and 
to secure the postponement of the foreclosure of farm mort- 
gages for a period of two years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 5351) for the relief of E. O. Hall; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5352) for the relief of George L. Brower; and 

A bill (S. 5353) for the relief of Jake Petreuski (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 5354) granting a pension to Anna M. Mendel; 
and 

A bill (S. 5355) granting a pension to Byron E. Murphy 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 5356) for the relief of George D. Johnson (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 5357) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Columbia 
River at or near Astoria, Oreg.; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

(By request.) A bill (S. 5358) to make the tariff effective 
on agricultural commodities domestically consumed; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BULKLEY: 

A bill (S. 5359) granting an increase of pension to Rachel 
Heizeman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5360) to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A bill (S. 5361) to provide for the selection of certain 
lands in the State of Arizona for the use of the University 
of Arizona; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 5362) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay certain subcontractors for material and labor fur- 
nished in the construction of the post office at Las Vegas, 
Nev.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BY ISSUANCE OF SILVER CERTIFICATES 


Mr. DILL. I ask unanimous consent to introduce a bill 
and that it be referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. It is a bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
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Treasury to purchase silver by issuing silver certificates. I 
should like to have it printed at this point in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The bill (S. 5342) to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to purchase silver by issuance of silver certificates and 
for the redemption of the same, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title, referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to purchase silver bullion, at the market price, and to 
pay for same by issuing to the seller or sellers silver certificates 
in denominations of $5, $10, $20, $50, and $100, payable to bearer 
on demand, as hereinafter provided, to the amount of $250,000,000: 
Provided, The Secretary of the Treasury shall not purchase silver 
bullion at a market price in excess of $1.25 per ounce. 

The said silver certificates are hereby made legal tender and 
shall be accepted at their full face value for all debts and dues, 
public and private, of every nature and description, and when 
accepted by the Government in payment of debts shall be reissued 
and in all respects shall become a part of the lawful money of the 
United States. 

There shall be engraved on one side of each silver certificate so 
issued a statement to the effect that the certificate is payable in 
silver to an amount equivalent when valued in gold to the face 
value of the certificate, and on the reverse side a statement that 
the certificate is legal tender for all debts, both public and private. 

The bullion purchased under this act shall be stored in the 
Treasury of the United States in blocks or bricks of standardized 
and uniform fineness and in convenient units by weight and 
stamped by authorized official stamp, as may be determined within 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, The 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, may coin any part or 
all of said silver into silver dollars, half dollars, quarters, and/or 
dimes. 

Should at any time the amount of silver bullion acquired and 
deposited in the Treasury under this act become in value less than 
10 per cent of the face value of all certificates outstanding 
against same, the Secretary of the Treasury shall at once proceed 
to purchase a sufficient amount of silver bullion and deposit same 
in the Treasury until the amount on deposit in the Treasury shall 
again be equivalent in value in gold to the total face value of all 
certificates issued and outstanding against same, and the sum of 
$10,000,000 is hereby appropriated to be used for that purpose, if 
necessary. 

Upon the presentation for redemption, by the bearer, of silver 
certificates provided for in this act, there shall be delivered to the 
holder of the certificate an amount of silver, either in bullion or in 
silver dollars, gold, or lawful money of the United States, equal to 
the gold equivalent in value of the certificate so presented at the 
market price of silver as of the day prior to the date of 
presentation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
make rules and regulations for carrying out the provisions of this 

section. 


AMENDMENT TO TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

Mr. NORBECK submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 13520, the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments appropriation bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

On page 82, in lines 7 and 8 (of the bill as reported to the Sen- 
ate), to strike out the following words: “To the permanent annual 
appropriations for vocational education.” 

f AMENDMENTS TO BANKING BILL 

Mr. BULKLEY, Mr. GLASS, Mr. SHIPSTEAD, ard Mr. 
THOMAS of Oklahoma each submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, respectively, to the bill (S. 
4412) to provide for the safer and more effective use of the 
assets of Federal reserve banks and of national banking as- 
sociations, to regulate interbank control, to prevent the un- 
due diversion of funds into speculative operations, and for 
other purposes, which were severally ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


EXPENSES OF SENATE COMMITTEE ATTENDING THE FUNERAL OF 
FORMER PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 318), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of the appropriation for mis- 
cellaneous items of the contingent fund of the Senate, the actual 
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and necessary expenses of the Senate committee appointed to at- 
tend the funeral obsequies of Hon. Calvin Coolidge, late a Presi- 
dent of the United States, on voucher or vouchers properly allowed 
855 en 8 ttee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
0 e Senate. 


DISCUSSIONS BETWEEN PRESIDENT HOOVER AND PREMIER LAVAL 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, last week in the course of the 
discussion a colloquy took place on the floor of the Senate 
between the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. ReEp] with reference to what 
took place during the visit of Premier Laval to this country. 
There seems to be some difference between the two Senators 
as to the facts in the case. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, Reed] communicated with the Secretary of State and 
also with the Secretary of the Treasury to ask their recol- 
lection and opinion of the matter. He has received from 
them the letters which I hold in my hand. In the absence 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, he being detained from 
the Senate by illness, I ask unanimous consent that these 
communications may be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have no objection, of 
course, to the letters being printed in the Recorp, although 
I do not know what they are. But if they are relative to 
the colloquy which took place upon Wednesday, while I do 
not desire to interfere with the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Grass] until he concludes his speech, at the conclusion of 
his speech I shall make some reference to the letters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The letters are as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, January 5, 1933. 
The Hon. Davin A. REED, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator REED: I have received your inquiry as to the 
discussions which took place last year between President Hoover 
and Monsieur Laval. According to my recollection—and that is 
quite clear—so far as these discussions touched upon the subject 
of debts and reparations they were limited entirely to temporary 
steps which might be taken to offset the effects of the depression. 
Monsieur Laval's position was that any such step, if taken by 
France, as to reparations should be limited entirely to steps taken 
within the provisions of the Young plan, which, he insisted, must 
continue in full force and effect. This in itself indicated that 
any remedial proposals would be of a temporary nature. 

The President based his own position upon the long-established 
American position that the payments of our war debts were not 
in any way contingent upon German reparations but were based 
solely on the capacity of each individual debtor to pay as it might 
be affected by the depression. 

No cancellation or revision of either debts or reparations was 
proposed by either side. No assurances or commitments on such 
subject was either asked for or given. The communiqué given 
out at the close of these discussions was an accurate statement of 
the discussion in all these respects. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY L. STIMSON. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, January 5, 1933. 
Hon. Davi A. REED, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR REED: I have your letter of January 5 as to dis- 
cussions which took piace in the Senate yesterday, and asking 
specifically whether during the conversations which took place 
between President Hoover and Prime Minister Laval anything was 
said to Monsieur Laval which would justify his understanding that 
France might expect debt reductions from us if she reduced or 
canceled German reparations. 

I was present at all of the meetings between the President and 
Premier Laval. I can say without qualification that there is no 
justification for any assertion or belief that during the course of 
those conversations any assurance, direct or implied, was given 
that there would be a revision of French debt obligations to the 
United States in consideration of a revision of German reparations 
such as subsequently took place at Lausanne. 

In fact, no commitments were made, and the communiqué is- 
sued at the time is a strictly accurate recital of the nature of the 
discussions. That communiqué said in part as follows: 

“An informal and cordial discussion has served to outline with 
greater precision the nature of the problems. It has not been the 
purpose of either of us to engage in commitments binding our 
Governments but, rather, through development of fact, to enable 
each country to act more effectively in its own field.” 

Moreover, the informal economic discussions were limited to 
the problems of a temporary nature arising from the economic 
depression and to the possibility that in some cases a temporary 
modification of existing agreements might be necessary during 
the period of world-wide economic depression. In so far as Ger- 
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man reparations are concerned, far from entertaining or 

ing any thought of permanent revision, Premier Laval was in- 
sistent that whatever relief was to be granted must be within the 
framework of the Young plan. The following paragraph con- 
tained in the communiqué of October 25, 1931, states with exact 
precision the character of this discussion and the limitations 
within which it took place: 

“In so far as intergovernmental obligations are concerned we 
recognize that prior to the expiration of the Hoover year of post- 
ponement, some agreement regarding them may be necessary 
covering the period of business depression, as to the terms and 
conditions of which the two Governments make all reservations. 
The initiative in this matter should be taken at an early date by 
the European powers principally concerned within the framework 
of the agreements existing prior to July 1, 1931.” 

It will be noted that any possible agreements are limited to 
agreements covering the period of depression; that as to the terms 
and conditions of any possible agreements all reservations are 
made, or, in other words, that no commitments had been made, 
and that any possible action by the European powers should be 
within the framework of existing agreements. 

Nothing was said—and I heard everything that was said—that 
would justify any assumption on the part of either the French 
Government or the French people that the revision of reparations 
agreements would be followed by revision of debt settlements 
with the United States Government. 

The President has consistently upheld the long-established 
American policy, both before, during, and after these conversa- 
tions, that the payments to the United States were not con- 
tingent on German reparations. There is no substance or im- 
plication from these discussions, nor any agreement on this oc- 
casion which could be interpreted in the remotest degree as a 
warranty for French default on their obligations to the United 
States. 

Faithfully yours, 
OGDEN L. MILLS. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, communicated to the Senate the 
intelligence of the death of Hon. Robert R. Butler, late a 
Representative from the State of Oregon, and transmitted 
the resolutions of the House thereon. 

The message also communicated to the Senate the intelli- 
gence of the death of Hon. Samuel A. Kendall, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Pennsylvania, and transmitted 
the resolutions of the House thereon. 


THE WHEAT SITUATION 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I notice an article written 
by James S. Milloy in the Minneapolis Tribune, which paper 
has consistently been the farmers’ friend, containing infor- 
mation that should be of interest to the farmers of my 
State and elsewhere and to anyone interested in the farmers’ 
dilemma. It also contains a complete refutation of the late 
Democratic assertions relative to tariff, pointing out that 
countries to whom we ship wheat have tariff barriers rang- 
ing from 37 cents to $7 per bushel. 

I ask unanimous consent that this article may be printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


[Prom the Minneapolis Tribune, December 25, 1932] 


FIvEFOLD PROBLEM OF WHEAT FARMER STUDIED BY TwIN Crry Bus- 
NESS MEN— PLIGHT oF GRAIN Grower OUTLINED By Pror. M. L. 
WILSON—ALLOTMENT PLAN REVIEWED AT MEETING CALLED BY 


WEBBER 
By James S. Milloy 


Farm leaders, agricultural economists, and business executives 
are finally catching up with the fundamental difficulty of the 
American wheat producer. Almost every spokesman for agricul- 
tural relief to-day associates with his favored legislative program 
some plan by which the production of wheat in the United States 
can be reduced. 

But a few years ago, the spokesman for agricultural relief cen- 
tered his demands on changes in the system of wheat marketing, 
running very largely to farmer-owned cooperative wheat market- 
ing agencies as the remedy. Then came a period of demand for 
legislation to establish a price in the American market without 
regard for world prices, absorbing losses on exported wheat by 
spreading it over that part of the crop domestically consumed. 
That was the philosophy of the equalization fee of the McNary- 
Haugen bills, followed closely by the debenture plan. 

Now, with the futile stabilization efforts of the Farm Board as 
the more recent contribution to attempts arbitrarily to lift the 
prices of wheat in the United States without regard to world con- 
ditions, wheat production, or world prices, the demand is unani- 
mous that efforts to assist the wheat farmer must be associated 
with program for a reduction in wheat production in this 
country. 
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PREVIOUS PROBLEMS INSIGNIFICANT 


Briefly, the current problem of the American wheat producer, 
which relegates problems of earlier periods to insignificance, can 
be summarized as follows: 

The postwar determination of European countries to become 
economically self-sufficient by stepping up their tariffs on wheat 
with resultant increases in wheat production. 

Increased production in the United States during the past five 
years as compared with the 1921-1925 period, largely traceable to 
the exceptional crop of 900,000,000 bushels in 1931. 

Increased production during the past five years in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and Argentina, the other great exporting nations, as com- 
pared with the 1921-1925 period. 

Decrease in wheat exports from the United States from around 
250,000,000 bushels in 1921 and 1922 to approximately 130,000,000 
bushels in 1930 and 1931, a decrease of almost 50 per cent. 

Increase in wheat carry-over in the United States from the some- 
what normal figure of 118,000,000 bushels in 1927 to 363,000,000 
bushels in 1932, an increase of more than 200 per cent. 


CHARTS EXPLAIN SITUATION 


These facts were brought to the attention of business leaders of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul during the past week at a meeting called 
by C. C. Webber, of Minneapolis, for the purpose of having Prof. 
M. L. Wilson, farm economist, associated with the Montana State 
college at Bozeman, Mont., outline the voluntary domestic-allot- 
ment plan for lifting the price of wheat and other crops of which 
this country produces a surplus. His plan calls for a consumer's 
tax on that part of the crop domestically consumed, the amount 
thus realized to be prorated to farmers who join in a reduction 
program. The accompanying charts, prepared by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture were used by Professor Wilson to explain the plight of the 
American wheat producer to-day. 


CHART NO. 1 


Chart No. 1 shows the gradual stepping up of wheat tariffs in 
Germany, France, and Italy, a program on the part of European 
countries starting in 1926 and 1927 and before the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Act was passed in 1930. 

Germany had a wheat tariff of 49 cents a bushel in 1926, in- 
creasing this duty to 62 cents in January, 1930, to 78 cents three 
months later, to 97 cents in September of the same year, then to 
$1.20 the following month, and finally to $1.62 in November, 1930. 
It continues to remain at this 5 

France had a duty of 17 cents in April, 1926, decreasing it to 
8 cents that fall, but starting it upward again when the figure 
was fixed at 20 cents in January, 1927. In September, 1927, France 
increased this duty to 27 cents and to 37 cents two months later. 
In May, 1929, the duty was increased on wheat imports into France 
to 53 cents a bushel, and a year later, in May, 1930, was increased 
to the present figure of 85 cents a bushel. 

Italy had a duty of 39 cents a bushel in 1926, increasing it to 
58 cents in 1928, to 74 cents in 1929, then to 88 cents in 1930, and 
finally to $1.07 in 1931. 

It should be noted that other European countries also have been 
stepping up their wheat tariffs—Austria to 64 cents, Czechoslovakia 
to 97 cents, Poland to $1.76, and, of course, Greece, where the tariff 
is fixed at $7.99, which even Senator REED Smoor must admit is a 
tariff reasonably protective. 


CHART NO, 2 


Chart No. 2 tells the story of the mounting carry-over of wheat 
in the United States during the past four years. In 1927 and 1928 
this Nation’s carry-over was around 120,000,000 bushels, or just 
about the average for the 1921-1928 period. In 1929 the carry- 
over mounted to 242,000,000 bushels, in 1930 to 291,000,000 bushels, 
in 1931 to 319,000,000 bushels, and in 1932 to the unusual total of 
363,000,000 bushels. In other words the United States carry-over 
has-climbed to just about one-half of the total production in this 
country in 1932 which was 727,000,000 bushels. 


CHART NO. 3 
Chart No. 3 sums it all up for the student of the American 


wheat-producer's problem. United States wheat fell almost 
50 per cent from the 1921-22 period to 1930-31. The average 
annual exports from this country for the 1921-1925 period was 


207,600,000 bushels compared with 158,000,000 bushels for the 
1927-1931 65-year period. 

At the same time production in Europe, including Russian ship- 
ments, have increased from 1,222,000,000 bushels in 1921 to an 
estimated 1,520,000,000 bushels in 1932. The chart shows a pro- 
duction of 1,506,000,000 bushels in 1931. The average annual pro- 
duction during the five years 1921-1925 was 1,208,000,000 bushels 
as compared with an average of 1,473,000,000 bushels during the 
past five years. 

Europe’s determination for self-sufficiency would seem to be pro- 
ducing results so far as wheat is concerned. 


CHART NO. 4 


Chart No. 4 indicates production trends in the United States, 
as well as the three other principal exporting countries and the 
production in all other countries, excluding Russia and China. 

Production in the United States decreased in 1932 to 727,000,000 
bushels or 173,000,000 bushels below the 900,000,000-bushels mark 
set in 1931 and shown on the chart. Yet the average annual 
production in this country for the past five years has been 844,- 
000,000 bushels as compared with 787,000,000 bushels in the 
1921-1925 period. 
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In Canada, Australia, and Argentina the chart shows total pro- 
duction of 714,000,000 bushels in 1931 while the estimated produc- 
tion of 1932 is 862,000,000 bushels. The average annual production 
of these three countries was 700,000,000 bushels during the 1921- 
1925 period, but this average production has been stepped up 
approximately 100,000,000 bushels to 800,000,000 bushels annually 
during the past five years. Canada, Australia, Argentina, and the 
United States are the four principal wheat-exporting countries. 

In all other countries, excluding Russia and China, the average 
annual production during the past five years has been 679,000,000 
bushels, as compared with 600,000,000 bushels during the 5-year 
period beginning in 1921. All other countries, excluding Russia 
and China,” is the official designation of all wheat-producing 
countries other than Russia, China, European nations, Canada, 
Australia, Argentina, and the United States. 


REDUCTION IS BIG PROBLEM 


In the face of shrinking foreign markets, increased production 
in other countries as well as in the United States, the need of 
adjusting this Nation's farm plant to bring about a drastic re- 
duction in wheat production becomes evident in every quarter. 
But knowing the cure is not necessarily effecting it. 

A national farm program must be acceptable to farmers in sec- 
tions other than wheat-producing areas, if it can run the gaunt- 
let of congressional action. Any program that would divert a 
part of the present wheat acreage to feed crops would add the 
woes of the wheat farmer to livestock producers and dairy farm- 
ers, who are not at all satisfied with their particular lot just 
now. And the wheat farmer can not overlook his investment, 
the mounting tax burden, and other overhead on all of his acres. 
So, regardless of the seeming logic in a program that he permit 
20 to 30 per cent of his wheat land to remain idle, he can not 
quite see it that way. He also knows that if he devotes the idle 
acres to soil-building crops or summer-fallows it, he will soon be 
producing as much on 75 acres as he does now on 100 acres, 

The answer? Farm leaders, agricultural economists, and busi- 
ness executives are still looking for it. 


BANKING ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 4412) 
to provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets 
of Federal reserve banks and of national banking associa- 
tions, to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue 
diversion of funds into speculative operations, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. GLASS resumed and concluded the speech begun by 
him on Thursday last, which entire is as follows: 


Thursday, January 5, 1933 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, on last May 10 I made quite 
an exhaustive and detailed exposition of the pending bank 
bill (S. 4412), which may be found on the pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD from 9882 to 9891, inclusive. In that ad- 
dress I discussed every provision of the bill, explaining its 
import and conjectured effect, and invited and answered as 
well as I could all questions propounded dealing with the 
project. 

It were needless to thank those Senators who were good 
enough to-day not to anticipate the chairman of the com- 
mittee having charge of the bill until he could have an op- 
portunity briefly to review the controversial points of the 
measure. I say it would be needless to express obligation to 
those Senators for manifesting this customary civility, since 
that is a courtesy which those of us who are acquainted with 
Senate procedure universally recognize and observe. 

I have no doubt, Mr. President, that the Senator who has 
just spoken at length is quite accurate in his assumption 
that he knows more about the branch-banking problem than 
does the Senator from Virginia. I think it might shock the 
sensibility of the Senate to suggest that the Senator, who 
thus hastily projected himself into the discussion, does not 
know more about every problem we have been called on to 
consider than does the Senator from Virginia or any other 
Senator or group of Senators. That is the impression that 
I get, and, therefore, on that particular point there is no 
room for dispute. 

Mr. President, I think I will not consume the time of the 
Senate in a repetition of the address which I made on May 
10 last further than to touch upon the outstanding contro- 
versial provisions of this measure. I prefer to proceed in 
this wise through consideration for the Senate itself and 
because I do not feel physically strong enough to enter right 
now into an elaborate discussion of the various provisions of 
the bell. 

Perhaps the most controversial provision of the bill is that 
which deals with branch banking; and I may say that the 
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Senator who spoke a while ago, in his abundant knowledge of 
the problem, told the Senate something new. He tells us 
that chain banking and group banking, banking conducted 
by holding companies, may be regarded, in essence and in 
fact, as branch banking. I am sure that will be a revelation 
to all those members of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the Senate, and very likely of the other House, who 
have been compelled, in the performance of their duty, to 
consider banking problems. 

We have been taught to believe that there is a vast deal 
of difference between chain banking and group banking 
through holding companies. We have been taught to be- 
lieve that the operations of what is known as a branch 
bank relate. themselves directly to all the responsibilities 
and availabilities of the parent bank, including the double 
liability of stockholders; that is to say, if a parent bank in 
any given town of any State, authorizing branch banking 
under the national system, establishes a branch in another 
town of that State, it is responsible, through its stock- 
holders and managerial officers, for all the actions of that 
branch; and should the branch incur losses the parent bank 
must make them good, with full knowledge that the stock- 
holders of the parent bank will incur the double liability 
in case of failure to do so. That is not true, generally, of 
either chain banking or branch banking. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GLASS. I will yield for a relevant question, though 
I should like to proceed in order. 

Mr. WHEELER. On the question of double liability, I 
am informed, for instance, that the chain banks in my 
State, if the pending measure should become a law, would 
immediately reorganize their chain banks into a branch 
banking system; that they would establish a principal bank 
in one of the centers, and make all the other banks just 
mere branches of that bank; and that they would get away 
from the double liability which they now have in the case 
of the various other banks and only have double liability 
in the case of the one single bank, which would be the main 
bank. 

Mr. GLASS. They have no double liability if it is a chain 
banking system. 

Mr. WHEELER. I beg the Senator’s pardon; they have 
double liability, because they have directors of the various 
banks at the present time. I notice the Senator shakes his 
head in the negative, but I happen to know that they do 
have double liability, because there are stockholders outside 
the chain banks. 

Mr. GLASS. I happen to know—at least, I think I know 
it—that if it is a chain banking system, no double liability 
is involved. 

Mr. WHEELER. If they have independent stockholders, 
they have double liability. 

Mr. GLASS. If the stockholder of one national bank is 
likewise a stockholder of another such bank, of course, he 
has a double liability in each institution; but that is not the 
chain banking system nor is it the group banking system. 
For that reason, in the pending bill we have provided that 
if the chain and group banking systems shall persist they 
must incur a double liability or go out of existence. So 
those who are experienced in banking will differentiate 
the branch banking system and the chain and group bank- 
ing systems in many respects; and, if they are discerning 
critics, they will tell you that both the group and chain 
banking systems, if not positively vicious, unless extremely 
and cautiously managed, are a menace to the credit system 
of any State in which they may be established. 

I am glad to say there are exceptions to the rule; I am 
glad to testify, from the thorough investigation of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, that the group banking 
system of the State of Michigan has been as thoroughly and 
as effectively well-managed as is possible to a chain banking 
system and has been of great service to the commercial, 
industrial, and the credit requirements of that State. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. And has voluntarily acknowledged 
the double liability. 

Mr. GLASS. And in their very charter, upon their own 
initiative, have voluntarily acknowledged the double liability, 
which is something that does not prevail in a great majority 
of such systems. They are capitalized upon a fair and 
honest basis. They have not gone out, as the managers of 
some such systems have done, and stripped their victims by 
watering their stock in a shameful way. So much, Mr. 
President, for what we have been taught to believe are the 
distinctions between branch banking and group banking. 

Now, Mr. President, as already stated by me in the sub- 
committee, with the chairmanship of which I was sur- 
prisingly honored, and in the general committee, and on the 
floor of the Senate, after long investigation and inquiry, 
and after overcoming what I at one time regarded as an 
insuperable objection, or I might say prejudice, against 
branch banking, it is my personal judgment that it is about 
the only remedy now for the menacing situation which 
faces the banking community of the United States. 

Senators who complacently imagine that we are out of 
our trouble, that bank failures have ceased or will soon 
terminate, are vastly mistaken. I should not like here to 
depict the exact situation as it has been portrayed to me by 
those who are charged with the duty of supervising banking 
institutions and exacting from them obedience to the law. 
The laws and regulations of the comptroller’s office here in 
Washington have not been enforced now for nearly two 
years; and the office dare not enforce them now because 
even the best informed may not accurately conjecture what 
would be the result. 

So many of the banks have their portfolios choked with 
immobile and in many instances worthless investment se- 
curities; so many of the banks have been compelled to dis- 
card caution in order to accommodate commerce and in- 
dustry; so many of the banks have failed and are now 
failing to write off their books losses incurred and worthless 
accounts, that the office of the Comptroller of the Currency 
has been compelled almost to close its eyes to the situation. 

“ Bank failures have ceased?” Why, there have occurred, 
in these five days of January, 28 bank failures—3 of them 
national banks and 25 State banks. There occurred in the 
month of December 145 bank failures, of which 19 were 
national banks and 126 were State banks. 

Oh, I know how popular is the plea for the little fellow, 
for the little bank. I know what motivates that plea in 
many instances. But when I tell you of the nearly 11,000 
banks that have failed in recent years, 80 per cent of them 
were banks whose capitalization did not exceed $25,000, you 
may have some conception of the menace they are to sound 
banking and the curse to their depositors. They are, largely, 
pawnshops set up over the country, miscalled banks, and 
have toppled over like tenpins in a bowling alley at every 
disturbance of business. Yet there are Senators who want 
to perpetuate that sort of thing. 

I have here an official statement which I will not put in 
the Record and not read to the Senate, because it would not 
be an advisable thing to do; but any Senator—nearly any 
Senator—who finds himself interested in the problem is at 
liberty to come and examine it. I had an expert investiga- 
tion made, through official sources, of the banking conditions 
in every State of this Union with a view to ascertaining, if 
it could be done, what would be the effect of a wise system of 
branch banking upon the existing situation. The official 
declaration of these seasoned, expert bank examiners is to 
the effect that unless the Congress shall adopt a wise system 
of branch banking we may with some degree of certainty 
expect the failure of as many as 470 banks within a short 
while. I have them here by States—banks which they 
attest may be saved from failure within a short period if 
permitted to be taken over by strong banks, capable of sup- 
plying sufficient capital to minister to the commercial and 
industrial wants of the community. 

I have the statement from the compiroller’s office that 
there are literally thousands of communities throughout 
this country absolutely destitute of banking facilities because 
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of bank failures, which communities might readily be sup- 
plied by strong banks in the respective States either taking 
over existing banks or establishing branches of the parent 
bank. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Ilinois? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield; yes. 

Mr. GLENN. With reference to the statement just made 
by the Senator from Virginia, I desire to say that there is a 
very large, substantial part of southern Illinois in which 
many counties have no banking facilities at all at the 
present time. 

Mr. GLASS. Since the Senator mentions Ilinois—I did 
not—I infer that he might be willing to have me say that 
I am officially informed that if we could have a sound 
branch banking system inaugurated 33 banks in Illinois at 
this time could be certainly saved from failure, and so on 
down the line. 

I repeat what I so often have said as a challenge to those 
who talk about “ the little bank ”—the little pawnshop that 
topples over and creates a psychology that eventually 
topples over the larger and sounder banks because of the 
fear created in the minds of depositors and the runs that 
ensue—I say that in the 32 years I have served on the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committees of the House and of the Sen- 
ate I have never known a merchant, a business man, a man- 
ufacturer, any man who wanted credit at a bank, to object 
to a sound branch banking system. 

Monopoly! Who are the monopolists? These little pawn- 
shops that want to monopolize the credit facilities of their 
own communities. They are the monopolists. They want 
to erect by law a tariff wall, as it were, against credit facili- 
ties coming into their territory and loaning the business men, 
the merchants, and manufacturers credit upon reasonable 
terms of interest. And in that 32 years I defy anybody to 
examine the hearings and show that anybody who wanted 
banking accommodations ever objected to a branch banking 
system. 

What is credit? It is an essential facility of all business. 
Suppose the American Tobacco Co., which has a mammoth 
plant at Richmond and another at Winston-Salem in North 
Carolina, shculd desire to come to my town of 45,000 people 
and establish a branch there. What would happen? Do 
you think the community would tolerate any local ordinance 
that would exclude them? Would not the town council pass 
resolutions, and the board of trade, the chamber of com- 
merce, the retail and wholesale merchants’ associations, and 
the citizens in mass meeting welcome them, invite them, 
urge them to come? Then why should my town be willing 
to exclude superior and better banking facilities which might 
be afforded by any strong national bank in the city of 
Richmond? 

As I said once before on this topic, under the 10 per cent 
limitation of the national bank act, outside the great money 
centers there are, comparatively speaking, few banks that 
have the ability to respond to the commercial and industrial 
demands of their respective communities. 

My town is the largest shoe-manufacturing town in the 
South. Can the national banks there, or the State banks 
and the national banks combined begin to respond to the 
requirements of the shoe factories alone, not to say anything 
about the other industries? They can not. These indus- 
tries have to go to Baltimore, to Philadelphia, to New York, 
to Boston—chiefiy to Boston, because Massachusetts itself 
its a great shoe-manufacturing center, and the banks there 
are more completely familiar with the shoe trade. Yet we 
are asked here to say that Virginia capital, which happens 
to be located in Richmond, may not be utilized in Lynch- 
burg, or Roanoke, or any other Virginia community outside 
of Richmond. That is not a protective tariff. That is a 
prohibition against credit. 

It has been proposed that we shall so amend this provision 
of the law as to avert measurably, if not altogether, any 
injustices to any of the little banks. The distinguished 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], whose in- 
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terest in these matters has been very welcome to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee—because obviously it has been 
dictated by a very intense desire to correct an evil situation 
in the best possible way—has offered an amendment to the 
bill which would prohibit the establishment of any branch 
of a national bank in any of the smaller communities with- 
out first acquiring the franchise and rights of an existing 
institution there. In other words, it would completely avert 
the possibility of undue and ruthless competition. There is 
not much possibility of that now in the administration of 
the national bank act, because so few of these afflicted com- 
munities are capable of raising the necessary capital to es- 
tablish a unit bank. But the proposed amendment of the 
Senator from Michigan I think would completely avert any 
possibility of injustice or undue competition, or the tyranny 
of the great banks. 

It actually has been said here, to the astonishment of 
myself and, I venture to say, of other members of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, that the bill proposes “ nation- 
wide branch banking.” It does nothing of the kind. It 
proposes state-wide branch banking under the severe 
scrutiny and administration of either the Federal Reserve 
Board or the Comptroller of the Currency, or both jointly. 

It is complained that the Comptroller of the Currency has 
refused to charter banks in certain communities. Of course. 
he has, and that in itself is evidence of the fact that the 
comptroller’s office is intent upon preventing undue compe- 
tition between the national and State system, and against 
overloading any community with a superabundance of bank- 
ing facilities. 

Three months ago responsible gentlemen, residents of two 
of the wealthiest counties of Virginia, came to Washington 
and sought a charter for a national bank in a given town 
of one of those counties. The counties are so closely identi- 
fied in their industries, in all of their commercial and agri- 
cultural relationships, as to make them practically one 
county. The Comptroller of the Currency refused to charter 
this national bank, and he did so upon the established fact 
that the one State bank in that town was perfectly capable 
of attending to all the commercial and industrial and agri- 
cultural requirements of the community—not only capable 
of doing it, but that it had done it effectively for years. 
The comptroller’s office, I think, should be commended for 
that sort of caution, for that sort of determination to abate 
any competitive spirit that might arise between the State 
and national banking systems. 

I might point out more definitely the advantages of this 
system. I think any of its conjectured disadvantages are 
overcome by the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Michigan, which I am perfectly willing to accept, and which 
I am sure a majority of the committee is willing to accept. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is another feature of the 
bill which, if discussed at all on the floor, must have been 
discussed in my absence, with respect to which I should 
very much like to hear from the Senator from Virginia. I 
refer to the provision for the establishment of the liqui- 
dating corporation and its operation. 

Mr. GLASS. I shall reach that; I shall not pass that 
over. 

Mr. President, I have just been apprised of a fact very, 
very distressing to the Nation generally, and to me par- 
ticularly, that former President Coolidge has just dropped 
dead. Therefore I think the Senate should immediately 
adjourn. 

(At this point Mr. Grass yielded the floor.) 

Monday, January 9, 1933 


(Continuation from Thursday, January 5, 1933) 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, when the Senate adjourned 
on last Thursday I had proceeded somewhat more exten- 
sively than I had desired to do in discussing one of the con- 
troversial provisions of the pending bank bill. It had not 
been my purpose to discuss at length the problem of branch 
banking, for the reason that on the 10th of last May, when, 
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by the almost unanimous instruction of the Banking and 
Currency Committee I made a favorable report on this bill, 
T discussed it exhaustively and in detail. I only ventured 
to discuss this feature of the bill somewhat at length on last 
Thursday for the reason that it had been assailed in a rather 
boisterous way, with the accompaniment of physical gym- 
nastics, and I thought perhaps it might be desired by the 
Senate to hear me further on the subject. 

To resume where I left off, and to talk very briefly on the 
point, I may say that we learned for the first time last 
Thursday that branch banking is an innovation in this coun- 
try. As a matter of fact, it is older than the Nation itself. 
It prevailed in a widespread way in Scotland years ago. It 
prevails there now in a very successful way. There are also 
thousands of branch banks in Great Britain, and we all 
know, because of our close relationship to the Dominion of 
Canada, that the branch banking system has been in effect 
there for years and has been administered with gratifying 
success. 

Prior to the Civil War, if I may venture to profess some 
knowledge of the problem, we had a branch banking 
in various of the States, in New England and notably in 
Indiana and Virginia, the notes of whose banks were at a 
premium in every State of this Union. 

During the frightful depression which still persists, and 
which we are assured is world-wide, not a dollar has been 
lost to a bank depositor in Great Britain, not a dollar has 
been lost to a bank depositor in France, and not a dollar has 
been lost across in Canada to a depositor in a bank. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
there? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has been frequently stated and re- 
peated in the press and public addresses that within a period 
of 10 years, during which time more than 10,000 banks have 
failed in the United States, involving about four and a half 
billion dollars of deposits, no bank has failed in the Domin- 
ion of Canada. Is that an accurate statement? 

Mr. GLASS. There has been no bank failure in the 
Dominion of Canada since 1923, and when a bank fails there, 
few, if any, depositors lose their money. Other banks take 
over the failed institution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the fact that the general eco- 
nomic conditions are largely the same in the two countries 
and the character of the population in Canada is somewhat 
similar to that in the United States and probably more so 
than can be said of any other country, it seems rather amaz- 
ing that in the United States we have been unable to devise 
a banking scheme that has been able to weather a situation 
under which the banking systems in Canada and France and 
in Great Britain, while suffering to some extent, have at least 
not collapsed. 

Mr. GLASS. To answer the Senator rather more defi- 
nitely at this point, the reason may be reflected on this 
chart [exhibiting], which the Senator may see from his seat, 
which indicates that in one meagerly populated State of the 
United States there were 527 alleged banks that were not 
banks at all, but were pawnshops that toppled over like ten- 
pins in an alley at the first disturbance that afflicted the 
country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not like to divert the Senator from 
his line of argument, but is the remedy for that situation 
some sort of unification of banking facilities in the United 
States rather than to have two separate independent sys- 
tems controlled entirely at separate sources? 

Mr. GLASS. There is a great divergence of view upon 
that question. Some of the most experienced bankers and 
publicists in this country advocate a single banking system 
instead of a dual banking system. The Senator himself, 
from his long experience and observation in both Houses of 
Congress, knows that we have never yet attempted to raise 
the standard of national banking that we have not been 
confronted by the declaration that if we should do this, 
that, or the other thing desirable to be done in the interest 
of sound banking we would put the national banks at a dis- 
advantage with the competing State banks. On the other 
hand there will be found very vigorous advocates of the 
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dual system. So it is a bitterly controverted problem with 
which we do not deal here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I realize that. 

Mr. GLASS. I may say, however, that within the last 10 
days or two weeks I have been supplied with what would 
seem to a layman a very interesting and exhaustive legal 
opinion to the effect that if Congress wants to do so it may 
establish a single commercial banking system in this coun- 
try. However, I should not like at this time to be diverted 
to a discussion of that view. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator there to suggest that this bill does, in a way, affect the 
standard, because it requires an increase of the minimum 
capital of national banks, which is, I think, a very wise 
provision? 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, yes; we made a fatal mistake, from the 
standpoint of the banks themselves, to have reduced the 
minimum capital as we did. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in that connection, if 
the Senator will yield, that of course does correct the evil 
to the extent that it affects the national banks; but the in- 
stitutions which have been described by the Senator from 
Virginia as pawnshops were in the main not national banks. 

Mr. GLASS. No. Many of them were, however. They 
were banks with capitalization of merely $25,000. Under the 
national bank act the maximum of loans that they could 
make to any individual, concern, or corporation was 10 per 
cent of their capital; and their usefulness has been very 
questionable—undoubtedly questionable when we consider 
that the failure, as I pointed out Thursday, of these tottering 
little banks creates a psychology that is fatal to the banking 
business. It creates a fear in the minds of bank depositors 
generally which causes runs on strong banks, and great 
embarrassment, and, indeed, great disaster. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if he 
has noted that from the State of Illinois the representative 
of the State banks contends that this bill completely slays 
the possibility of future State banks and destroys those 
that are presently existing? He possibly has noticed some- 
thing in the press concerning such statements made by the 
representative. I beg to inform the Senator that I, and 
no doubt my colleague, have received from these institu- 
tions similar points of view. 

I should like the Senator at this point, if at all con- 
venient, or at some time along in his address, to state from 
his point of view whether this bill does destroy the present 
State banks or the prospective creation of further State 
banks in the States. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not conceive that it does either in any 
of its provisions. I would not know how to answer a state- 
ment which, in my view, is so far from the fact. I would 
not know how to answer it without being given some reason 
for such an extraordinary declaration. 

To resume upon branch banking, as tried and effectively 
administered in other countries and in this country prior 
to the Civil War, and in this country now in those States 
the laws of which have not been dominated by “the little 
banks that want a monopoly of credit in their own com- 
munities, respectively, branch banking has been success- 
fully operated. 

In the whole history of banking in the Dominion of Can- 
ada the loss to depositors has been in the aggregate $13,500,- 
000—in the whole history of the banking business of that 
country—$13,500,000! There has been almost that much 
loss to the depositors in the United States in the nine days 
of the present month! The last official figures supplied me 
for five days of this month showed that 25 of these State 
banks had failed and 3 national banks, making 28 fail- 
ures for the first five days in January, 1933, with deposits 
of $9,512,000 involved. Thirteen million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars in the whole history of Canada; $80,800,000 for 
the month of December in the United States; and yet we 
have the vehement, violent statements that have been pre- 
sented here that this committee has presented a bill which 
violates all of the sound standards of banking and that this 
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measure would incur the veto of the President elect! This 
I deny. 

I do not imagine that Senators want their judgment in- 
fluenced at this session of Congress by what the President 
elect would or would not do; but I feel authorized to say 
that the President elect wants this bank bill passed. That 
does not mean that he does not realize 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. GLASS. For a question. 

Mr. LONG. Just where does the Senator get the informa- 
tion that the President-elect wants this bill passed? 

Mr. GLASS. I am not imparting information of an inti- 
mate character to the Senator from Louisiana. I assert, and 
the Senate may accept it for what the Senate thinks it is 
worth, that I feel authorized to say that the President elect 
wants this bank bill passed; and I was proceeding to say that 
that does not imply that he does not realize that there is the 
intensest antagonism to that provision of the bill relating to 
branch banking, and that it is not his judgment that that 
provision of the bill can not now be passed. That is my 
judgment also, I regret to say, but what I am trying to 
impress upon the Senate now is that this is not a measure 
thrown together in a haphazard way, reflecting either the 
eccentricities or the hasty judgment of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the Senate. This bill is a result of 
the most exhaustive hearings upon banking problems ever 
inaugurated under the jurisdiction of the Senate. It has 
been gone over paragraph by paragraph, sentence by sen- 
tence, word by word, all phases, legal, moral, and otherwise, 
being considered and discussed, with alteration after altera- 
tion as the result of mature discussion. Therefore there is 
no justification for any Senator to apply violent denuncia- 
tion or to employ unethical means of discrediting this bill. 

I had not intended an exhaustive discussion of the branch- 
bank feature, for the reason that, feeling well satisfied that 
we could not now obtain the exact kind of legislation your 
Banking and Currency Committee with great unanimity 
thought should be obtained, and being of a severely prac- 
tical nature, I did not care to waste the time of the Senate 
in an attempt to do something that in my own judgment 
we would find it difficult, if not impossible, to do. For that 
reason I had the drafting bureau of the Senate prepare two 
tentative amendments to the bill. First I was perfectly 
willing, and so indicated upon the floor of the Senate, to 
accept the amendment proposed by the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], which literally cut the ground 
from under the criticism that it was designed by this bill or 
that it was possible under this bill to create a banking 
monopoly in any State affected by it. 

The amendment, as I recall it, provides that there should 
be established in no community any branch of a national 
bank unless the parent bank should acquire the existing 
bank. That, of course, would not apply to communities in 
which there were no banking facilities; and the Comptroller 
of the Currency will tell you that there are thousands of 
communities now in this country, in every State of the 
Union, utterly destitute of banking facilities. The largest 
tobacco-producing county in Virginia except one was, until 
a few days ago, and may be now, destitute of any banking 
facilities at all, because the three banks that were there 
failed, tying up $2,756,000 of the depositors’ money; and this 
bill would have the effect of supplying banking facilities to 
those communities now destitute of them. 

So that your committee has not been unreasonable. Most 
of us were perfectly willing to accept the amendment 
proposed by the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG]. 

As I have indicated, apprehending that the Vandenberg 
proposal might not prevail I had two amendments pre- 
pared by the drafting service, one confining the operations 
of branch banking to those States whose laws permit or 
whose practices tolerate branch banks. Objection having 
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been raised to that by a Senator whose State has no law on 
the subject, I had drafted a further provision confining the 
operations of the bill to those States which by law permit 
branch banks. 

The very plausible contention here is that that would put 
the burden upon the proponents of branch banking to go to 
the legislatures in their respective States if they wanted the 
system and have it authorized there. I realize the plausi- 
bility of that plea, and with that statement, unless some 
Senator wants to ask a relevant question, I leave the prob- 
lem of branch banks. I infer, however, that the junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] will take opportunity 
to discuss his proposed amendment, the equities of which 
strongly appeal to my judgment. 

The distinguished senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH] suggested an objection to another provision of the 
bill relating to the liquidating corporation, and on last 
Thursday asked that I discuss that, which I will do briefly. 

The time employed and the expenses incurred in liquidat- 
ing failed banks have proved an actual scandal in the bank- 
ing community of this country. A receiver is appointed with 
a fair if not excessive compensation. It is to his pecuniary 
interest to prolong the agony, and he almost inevitably does 
that. I have known the affairs of a northwestern bank to 
be in the hands of a receiver for 15 years. They are rarely 
ever closed promptly, and with due regard to the interest 
of the depositors. 

Hence we conceived the idea of establishing a liquidating 
corporation, which would provide that, whenever a national 
bank should fail, the management of the corporation should 
promptly communicate with the appointed receiver, and, by 
its actuaries, compute as accurately as possible the avail- 
able sound assets of the bank, and, based upon that compu- 
tation, either buy the assets of the bank, if it might please 
to do so, or, preferably, lend the money to the receiver of 
the bank in order that he might distribute the available 
cash to the depositors and not keep them waiting inter- 
minably to be paid in driblets what was due them. 

The Treasury itself was so impressed with the desirability 
of something of that sort, and unhappily politicians were so 
impressed with the credit which might be derived from the 
establishment of a corporation of that sort, that they under- 
took to anticipate this provision of the bill, and sent up a 
separate measure, in which it was provided, as I recall, that 
$125,000,000 should be appropriated from the Treasury, that 
$50,000,000 of the acauired assets of the Federal reserve 
banks should be seized by the Government and applied to 
the uses of banks which never contributed a stiver to the 
establishment or the maintenance of the Federal reserve 
banking system. I do not know anything about constitu- 
tional law, but in the plain equity of the case, that seemed 
to me to be an outrage, and I believed it was unconstitu- 
tional. 

We have provided in the pending bill that the Treasury 
shall contribute $125,000,000 to the establishment of this 
corporation, and we have done it upon the theory, as I 
have undertaken to state before, that the Government has 
acquired from the earnings of the Federal reserve banks 
approximately $175,000,000, to not a dollar of which in 
equity it was entitled. 

The Government has acquired from the earnings of the 
Federal reserve banks, I should judge, a greater sum than 
was paid as a franchise tax by individual national banks 
of this country in the whole history of the system. We 
undertook to treat this proposed sum as a recapture from 
the Federal Treasury of a part of that franchise tax, none 
of which any of us thought the Government was entitled 
to receive, except that the statute authorized it. 

The Government of the United States has never con- 
tributed a dollar to the Federal reserve banking system. It 
does not pay the wages of a janitor in the system. It has 
not one dollar of proprietary interest in the system. It is 
simply charged with the duty of supervising the adminis- 
tration of the system under the law in order to see that 
nothing of an illicit or illegal nature is done; and whether 
the Government has succeeded in doing that is questionable. 
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As I have said, we saw nothing of a violent nature in ap- 
propriating $125,000,000 from the Treasury as a “ recapture” 
fund, particularly in view of the fact that the Treasury, 
with the approval of the President, had proposed to take 
that amount out of the Treasury and not use it for the 
benefit of the member banks of the Federal reserve banking 
system only, but also for the benefit of banks which never 
contributed a thrip toward the establishment or mainte- 
nance of the Federal reserve banking system, 

Not only that, to speak another word concerning the 
equities of the case, I have here, and I shall ask to have 
printed in the Recorp, a letter from the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board transmitting to me a statement of 
that official having supervision of the banking operations of 
the system, in which he points out in some detail the impor- 
tant functions performed by the Federal reserve banks for 
the Government of the United States without one dollar of 
compensation from the Government. As a matter of fact, 
there has never been a bond issue by the Government of the 
United States since the first shot was fired in the World 
War that has not been negotiated through the Federal re- 
serve banks-as agencies of the Government, and, disagreeable 
as the statement may appear to some, the Federal reserve 
system in recent years has been made a doormat of the 
Federal Treasury. 

Their portfolios now contain nearly $2,000,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment securities and the portfolios of member banks con- 
tain in excess of $5,000,000,000 of Government securities. 
Pretty soon the Treasury will be faced with the tremendous 
task either of paying off $5,000,000,000 of short-time securi- 
ties or of transforming them into long-term bonds at a much 
more reasonable rate of interest than the outstanding debt 
now bears. 

I know so little about these matters, as was suggested 
Thursday, that it may seem presumptuous of me to suggest 
that, in my view, a government that can borrow money, as 
this Government is now doing, at one-half of 1 per cent on 
12-month certificates might readily conceive that it would 
be able to refund its outstanding bonded indebtedness at a 
very much lower rate than 4% per cent and thereby save 
itself tremendous embarrassment and save the taxpayers of 
the country burdens, and enable a staggering Congress more 
surely to balance the Budget. 

England did that. Oh, we boast of our patriotism—our 
patriotism. England’s public debt, her domestic debt, was 
not yet callable, and yet in order to relieve the distress of the 
public treasury England invited her citizens to bring in their 
high-rate bonds and to fund them at a lower rate. The 
holders of those securities brought them in through sheer 
love of country, and the debt was refunded at a lower rate 
of interest. x 

We provide in this bill as to the liquidating corporation 
that one-quarter of 1 per cent shall be levied upon the mem- 
ber banks of the system as a contribution to the capital, 
one-half of it callable within 90 days and the balance 
whenever the necessities of the case might seem to suggest. 
It was the judgment of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the Senate that there never would be a second 
call. Those bankers who came to Washington summoned 
by wire or letter to go to night school here and learn their 
lesson before they appeared before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, one after another objected to any assess- 
ment whatever upon member banks, any assessment what- 
soever to guarantee the depositors in those banks reasonable 
and prompt attention to their requirements in the case of 
failure. 

They were willing enough to subscribe voluntarily 10 per 
cent of the capital and surplus of all these banks to the 
National Credit Corporation formed up in New York with 
a great fanfare of trumpets and which was to rescue the 
country from bank failures. They were willing to engage 


in that sort of business, but some of them are not willing 
to subscribe this inconsequential amount to the capitaliza- 
tion of as important a corporation as the liquidating corpo- 
ration in the interest of depositors. 

We provide that a very inconsequential proportion of the 
acquired surplus of the Federal reserve banks shall be ap- 
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propriated to the same usage, Mind you, we are not appro- 
priating a dollar of the assets of the Federal reserve banks 
for the benefit of nonmember banks but only to be applied 
to the aid of member banks, or rather to the aid of member- 
bank depositors, in case of failure. There has been some 
objection on the part of some of the officials of the Federal 
reserve system, but if any Senator is serene enough in his 
confidence to suppose that we shall ever be able to enact 
banking legislation here that will not meet the objection of 
bankers and of administrators of banks, he is credulous to 
the last degree. They were unanimously against the Federal 
reserve act; not so unanimously against this bill because 
many of them have changed their attitude within the last 
six weeks and are now very earnestly in favor of the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

I think perhaps I have described as well as I may this 
controversial feature of the bill. If the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Warsa] would desire to ask me any question about 
the matter, I shall be glad to try to answer. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I shall be very 
glad, because while the description the Senator has given is 
intensely interesting, it scarcely reaches the matter that is 
troubling me. The liquidating corporation gets a capital of 
$125,000,000 out of the Federal Treasury. In addition to 
that, it has a contribution from the Federal reserve banks 
of—how much? 

Mr. GLASS. About $150,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My recollection of the figures is 
that it gets from the member banks $68,000,000 and from 
the Federal reserve banks $75,000,000, making $125,000,000, 
$68,000,000, and $75,000,000. The Government gets no divi- 
dends whatever upon the $125,000,000 it puts into the enter- 
prise. The Federal reserve banks get no dividends upon 
their stock. The member banks, however, are entitled to 
receive as much as 6 per cent dividends accumulative upon 
their stock, or 30 per cent of the earnings, whichever may 
be the greater. 

The liquidating corporation is authorized, as said by the 
Senator from Virginia, either to purchase the assets of the 
suspended or failed bank or to loan money to the receiver 
upon the security of the assets. The purpose of the provi- 
sion for the liquidating corporation to my mind is highly 
meritorious. I have in mind now a number of instances 
where great inconvenience, and indeed suffering, has been 
occasioned by reason of delay in distributing to depositors 
in banks the dividends to which they would be eventually 
entitled. Under existing law it seems to be impossible to 
distribute dividends for three months, because advertise- 
ment must be made and all creditors given an opportunity to 
come in and present their claims. A bank failed in my State 
very recently which occasioned very great distress by reason 
of the assets being tied up. Many of them were represented 
to be of a good character and it was thought a loan might be 
secured from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation which 
would enable dividends to be paid forthwith upon the securi- 
ties of the assets, the loan to be returned as the assets were 
liquidated. But under the law it became necessary to adver- 
tise for three months, so that no loan could be made for that 
purpose. 

Every Senator will have in mind, I am sure, cases where, 
as said by the Senator from Virginia, the distribution of 
dividends from the assets of a failed bank are delayed and 
delayed, and then come only in small amounts. I think the 
provision for either the purchase of the assets of the failed 
bank so a dividend can be distributed immediately, or to 
make loans upon the assets, is a wise provision. But I have 
been utterly unable to justify myself in the belief that we 
are warranted in putting $125,000,000 of the funds of the 
Government from the Treasury into this corporation which, 
of course, expects to make a profit out of dealing in the 
assets of the closed bank either by purchase of those assets, 
or by loans upon the security of the assets. 

I have in mind a bank failure occurring in our State some 
30 years ago. The bank went into the hands of a receiver, 
and he was engaged in an effort to liquidate the assets for 
several years, when they were sold to a corporation consist- 
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ing of just a few individuals, which corporation purchasing 
the assets eventually realized a very great sum out of them 
over and above what had been paid; indeed, the purchasers 
laid the foundation of a pretty fair fortune out of the pur- 
chase of those assets. 

The liquidating corporation is a profit-making corpora- 
tion, and I find myself utterly unable to understand why 
the Government, which put $125,000,000 in, should not par- 
ticipate in the dividends along with the others. As I under- 
stand the Senator, he takes the view that there is in the 
Treasury now a large sum of money which was paid in by 
the reserve banks as in the nature of a franchise tax, that 
that was an unjust exaction from them, and that this sum 
might very properly be utilized from the Treasury as in the 
nature of a compensation to them. Reference must be had, 
I suppose, to section 7 of the Federal reserve act, which reads 
as follows: 

Sec. 7. After all necessary ex; of a Federal reserve bank 
have been paid or provided for, the stockholders shall be entitled 
to receive an annual dividend of 6 per cent on the paid-in capital 
stock, which dividend shall be cumulative. After the aforesaid 
dividend claims have been fully met, the net earnings shall be 
paid to the United States as a franchise tax except that the whole 
of such net earnings, including those for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, shall be paid into a surplus fund until it shall 
amount to 100 per cent of the subscribed capital stock of such 
bank, and that thereafter 10 per cent of such net earnings shall 
be paid into the surplus. 

I do not enter into the discussion at this time as to whether 
or not that was a justifiable provision to put into the Fed- 
eral reserve act, nor am I prepared with confidence at this 
time to enter upon a discussion of whether the amount 
which is thus in the Treasury of the United States really 
belongs to the Federal reserve banks and ought never to 
have been exacted from them. Undoubtedly the Federal 
reserve banks have proven valuable agencies of the Gov- 
ernment; but, on the other hand, I am very sure that the 
Federal reserve act has been of inestimable value to the 
banks. It has given to member banks a standing which 
they could acquire in no other way, and the opportunity to 
go to the Federal reserve banks and discount their eligible 
paper at any time has been, of course, of very great value 
to them. 

I do not, however, undertake to enter into that discus- 
sion. It seems to me we must put that aside and determine 
now whether we shall put $125,000,000 of funds of the 
Government into the capital stock of this liquidating cor- 
poration without the expectation of any return from it at 
all. It really, to my mind, is a gift of $125,000,000 to the 
liquidating corporation, because it goes on forever; and al- 
though it may be said to belong to the Government of the 
United States, the entire use of it is with the liquidating 
corporation, and they may utilize that money for the purpose 
of making the profits which go to the member banks in the 
shape of dividends. There is, indeed, a limitation of the 
amount which the liquidating corporation may receive, but 
as it seems to me, it is still conceivable that the liquidating 
corporation may make any amount of money in the trans- 
actions which it carries on in the assets of those banks. 

It is provided in a subsequent section that the amount 
which is received by the liquidating corporation for its work 
in the carrying on of the liquidation shall not exceed 8 
per cent of the amount which it realizes out of the assets 
of the failed bank, and it is said that that will no more 
than cover the ordinary expenses of the liquidation of these 
banks. That is a matter, I presume, of speculation; but I 
can very readily conceive that they might find a bank in 
such a condition as to permit its affairs to be closed up in a 
reasonably short time, and out of that they would secure 8 
per cent of all they handled as a compensation for liquidat- 
ing the assets of the bank. 

If provision were made for the return of a dividend to the 
Government on its stock the same as to member banks on 
their stock, most of my objections to this feature would be 
obviated; but as I feel now, I can not support that provision 
of the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I am glad to have had the 
Senator interrupt me and give his views at my request. I 
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had supposed, however, that he would ask me whether we 
have in contemplation any modification of the provision. 
What I am trying to do is to justify the action of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee so far as I can do so in its 
careful, cautious, and intelligent preparation of a banking 
bill; and what I wanted to indicate to the Senate on this 
particular point was that in recapturing this $125,000,000 
from the Treasury which we thought it had not earned there 
was no moral turpitude involved in the suggestion, and we 
were not proposing to “rob” the Treasury. 

I may say to the Senator that I regard his objection as 
legally sound; but, in view of the equities of the case, I am 
not in accord with his views. I think we ought to “ recap- 
ture ” that $125,000,000. 

A while ago I said that I had here, but could not imme- 
diately put my hands on, a statement from the Federal 
Reserve Board of the functions performed by the Federal 
reserve banks for the Government itself without one dollar 
of compensation and without taking into account overhead 
and the cost of buildings and many other important items. 
The functions performed by the Federal reserve banks for 
the Government cost a million dollars a year, and it seems 
to me that that adds force to the argument that this 
$125,000,000 ought to be recaptured. 

The Government itself talks about recapturing the exces- 
sive earnings of the railroads; but it has not been able to 
do it. The railroads are now before the Congress with the 
plea that the recapture section of the transportation act 
should be repealed. I have wondered if some Senators who 
think in equity we ought not to recapture the $125,000,000 
from the Government to which we do not think it is entitled 
except by law—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GLASS. I have not finished my sentence. I say I 
was just wondering whether some Senators who think we 
ought not to do that are going to be willing to renounce the 
action of Congress in exacting a recapture of railroad funds. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not quite able to follow 
the able Senator in the analogy, if he seeks to draw an 
analogy, between the railroad situation and that of the 
banks. But waiving that, I do not think there is any obliga- 
tion, moral or legal, resting upon the Government to aid in 
the recapture, to use the Senator’s expression, of this 
$125,000,000. The banks were formed for profit; those who 
formed the banks were not compelled to invest their surplus 
funds in the establishment or creation of reserve banks. 

Mr. GLASS. The Federal reserve banks were not formed 
for profit. 

Mr. KING. Well, the banks themselves, the whole system. 

Mr. GLASS. The member banks were; yes. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that those who framed the 
Federal reserve bank act contemplated that this amount that 
was paid as a franchise tax belongs to the Government and 
should not revert at any time, immediately or ultimately, to 
the banks. 

I dislike to intrude upon the time of the Senator, and per- 
haps he has explained that feature during my absence from 
the Chamber, but, with my present views, I should be con- 
strained to vote against the whole proposition to make this 
a gift to the corporation that is created. If it is a loan for 
which the Government is to be compensated and the loan 
is to be returned ultimately out of the profits of the business, 
that is another proposition, but, with my present views, I 
am not quite able to follow the committee. 

Mr. GLASS. Of course, the committee will regret that, 
both as to the Senator from Utah, equally distinguished 
with the Senator from Montana. Realizing that there was 
some plausibility without any equity in their viewpoint, I 
have had prepared an amendment to the bill so that the 
Government will appear as a stockholding beneficiary of the 
$125,000,000. In other words, it will subscribe stock to that 
amount and receive dividends just as the member banks will 
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“hai them and just in proportion as they will receive 
em. 

Mr. President, a while ago I referred to the list of func- 
tions performed by the Federal reserve banks for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It is a partial list of the 
more important functions performed. I could not lay my 
hand on it at once. I ask that it may be inserted in that 
part of my remarks which was pertinent to that particular 
point. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will not the Senator have the list read? 
I notice it is not long. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; I will read it if the Senator wishes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I suggest that it be read at the desk. 

Mr. GLASS. Very well. That will relieve me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 
Washington, December 13, 1932. 
Hon. CARTER GLASS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In accordance with your request over the 
telephone a few days ago, I take pleasure in sending you herewith 
a copy of a memorandum, prepared by Mr. Smead, showing the 
more important functions performed by the Federal reserve banks 
for the Government. 

I trust that the memorandum will give you the information you 
desire. 

With kind regards, I am very truly yours, 
EUGENE MEYER, Governor. 
[Inclosure] 
DECEMBER 12, 1932. 

In compliance with your request, there is given below a list of 
the more important functions performed by the Federal reserve 
banks for the United States Government for which they receive 
no reimbursement. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITY OPERATIONS 


. Denominational exchange of coupon bonds, 
. Interchange of coupon and registered bonds. 
. Telegraphic transfer of securities. 
. Redemption of called or matured securities. 
. Cancellation and shipment of securities to the Treasury. 
. Forwarding of registered bonds to the Treasury for redemp- 
tion. 
7. Examination, verification, and custody of collateral held 
* deposits in depositary banks. 
. Purchase and sale of securities for Treasury account. 
DEPOSITORY FUNCTIONS 


. Pay Government checks and warrants. 
. Pay coupons from Government securities. 
. Transfer funds by telegraph. 
. Handle war-loan deposits accounts with depositary banks; 
receive deposits of Postal Savings funds, Post Office funds, money- 
order funds; deposits on account of the 5 per cent fund for the 
redemption of national-bank notes; interest on public deposits; 
and surplus deposits of public funds from depositary banks. 

5. Collect checks received in payment of income and other 
taxes, etc. 


O O e o o m 


* Nm 


CURRENCY FUNCTIONS 


1. Receive United States currency and coin for exchange and 
redemption. 

2. Cancel and ship to Washington currency unfit for circulation. 

Reports received from the Federal reserve banks covering the 
cost of their various operations are set up on functional lines, 
and consequently do not in many cases show separately the cost 
of that part of a given operation performed for the account of 
the United States Government. Such figures as are available 
show the cost of handling the operations themselves, exclusive 
of rent, light, heat, power, and general overhead expenses. 
The cost (exclusive of such unapportioned expenses) of handling 
United States Government securities, for which the banks receive 
no reimbursement, amounted to $394,780 during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1932, the cost of paying Government checks to 
$116,910, and the cost of cashing Government coupons to $63,100. 
Separate figures are not available showing the cost of other oper- 
ations performed for the United States Government, but you may 
be interested in knowing that the functions of the coin depart- 
ments of the reserve banks, which include the coin functions 
formerly performed by the subtreasuries, were conducted during 
the fiscal year ended June 30 at a cost of $341,200, exclusive, as 
stated above, of rent, light, heat and power, and general overhead 
expenses. In connection with the depositary and coin functions 


performed by the Federal reserve banks for the United States 
Government, the Government maintains a deposit account with 
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the Federal reserve banks on which the Federal reserve banks 
pay no interest. 

‘The Federal reserve banks receive reimbursement from the 
United States Treasury for work in connection with new issues 
of securities. and also receive reimbursement from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for operations conducted for its 
account. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr, President, in that connection I want to 
emphasize further a statement I made: That list does not 
include any charge to the Government for office space or 
rental of any description; the Government has not partici- 
pated in any degree in the costs incurred by the construction 
of great bank buildings and does not, in fact, pay the salary 
of a janitor in the Federal reserve banking system. More 
important than that, the Federal reserve banks, through 
their member banks, have been the agencies of the Govern- 
ment in floating its Treasury certificates and its outstanding 
bonded indebtedness. I doubt whether this could have been 
effectively done outside of these banks; but aside from that, 
Iam going to propose an amendment to the bill which I am 
assured meets the objection that has been raised. It is not 
a committee amendment. The bill is in the hands of the 
Senate, and not within the jurisdiction of the committee. I 
am going to propose an amendment and ask to have it 
printed and lie on the table, to be offered at the proper time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have had an opportunity to 
examine the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Virginia, and in my judgment it meets substantially the 
objection which I urged to this feature of the bill. Not 
only that, Mr. President; it has an additional value. 

Under the provisions of the amendment now tendered by 
the Senator, the Government will participate in any divi- 
dends that may be declared by this liquidating corporation 
on exactly the same basis as the member banks, and, of 
course, in the same proportions. The result of that, in my 
judgment, will be this: 

If the liquidating corporation had the use of $125,- 
000,000 of the Government’s money without any return 
whatever to the Government, its dividends and the prospect 
of its dividends, of course, would be greatly enhanced; and, 
accordingly, it would seek to get at the lowest possible price 
the assets of the various failed banks, that it might profit 
by them. The prospect of profit, however, now by this 
amendment being so much reduced, it seems to me that the 
effect would be rather to promote a more liberal price for 
the assets purchased by the corporation, or to allow the 
receiver to borrow on more favorable terms. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I do not feel inclined to 
occupy any more of the time of the Senate in general ex- 
planation of the bill, which I so thoroughly did when it 
was presented last May. From time to time as the bill is 
read I shall be glad to explain any provision of it and to 
advocate any provision of it that may be called in question. 
I ͤ now yield the floor. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I desire to compliment the 
members of the Committee on Banking and Currency and 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] upon the hard 
work they have done in bringing this bill before us. I am 
also very anxious to read and study the amendment which 
the Senator has just presented, because I have some thoughts 
a little different from the provisions of the bill. 

We are now engaged in the construction of legislation of 
major importance to the progress of this country. The 
business of banking is interrelated with all pursuits of life. 
The maintenance of credit and the guaranty of a reason- 
able security of the deposits of the American people are 
basic responsibilities of our banking system. In attempting 
to adopt laws to regulate this system we must consider the 
broad viewpoint cf the general public, the welfare of the 
banks themselves, and the economic interests of both the 
borrower and the lender. Banking, more than any other 
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general business, is one of public trust, and should be con- 
trolled by strict laws and regulations. But it is neither 
feasible nor possible to substitute rigid rules for individual 
initiative and responsibility in banking. It is both wise and 
possible, however, for this Government to set aside certain 
restrictions and limitations for the guidance of initiative 
and responsibility. The human element must play an im- 
portant part in the conduct of any banking institution. A 
bank can not be operated under an algebraic formula any 
more than the farmer can follow the pursuit of agriculture 
under mathematical guidance of Washington. Loans are 
not made solely by computations of arithmetic; the back- 
ground, the character, the future, and the general assets of 
a borrower must be considered in every sense by the lender. 

Successful banking is primarily a problem of good man- 
agement. It is a problem of honest and capable manage- 
ment. The existence of greed and ruthless selfishness will 
wreck any institution, whether it be a bank or a factory. 
Laws which will regulate banking must naturally be laws 
which shall be restrictions upon management, and they will 
do as much harm by too much restriction as may result 
from no restriction. A bank whose destinies are guided by 
capable, conservative, and honest men will thrive without 
regulation. Banks whose destinies are guided by unscru- 
pulous speculators will smash under the top-heavy weight of 
their management regardless of laws. 

I think the authors of this bill deserve the commendation 
of the Senate for the tireless and patient manner in which 
they have attempted to solve one of the most complicated 
problems before Congress since the days of the Aldrich 
Commission. When we consider the numerous banking 
philosophies which exist in the many sections of this coun- 
try, when we consider the wide variance in character of our 
many kinds of banking institutions, when we consider the 
pitiful plight of nearly 5,000 banks in this country, when 
we consider that each bank itself is a complicated institution 
which few men can thoroughly understand—when we con- 
sider all these things, we can readily appreciate the tre- 
mendous task which the junior Senator from Virginia and 
his colleagues on the subcommittee have had to face. 

In many of the aspects of this bill I am in agreement 
with the Senator from Virginia. I understand the cross 
currents with which he has had to contend. All of us know 
that the banks of this country have made many mistakes: 
they have been costly, and from them, both the people and 
the banks have learned a lesson which they will not soon 
forget. The banks themselves have undoubtedly profited hy 
these mistakes, and most of them will welcome some parts of 
this legislation. 

In writing a good banking law the Congress is faced with 
the problem of giving free play to the human element in 
banking institutions and to individual initiative, at the same 
time safeguarding the customers of these banks against acci- 
dental or intended errors in management. 

We have given the Federal Reserve Board great powers 
over the banks of this country, and in this bill we seek to 
extend its powers to new limits. We seek to place in the 
board much of the responsibility for maintaining the sta- 
bility and security of our banking system. We are trying to 
confine the business of banks to what is called “ pure bank- 
ing,” eliminating many of the side evils which have become 
dangerous to the whole system. 

Now that we have discovered our banking laws to be mal- 
adjusted to such credit conditions as grew up prior to the 
stock-market collapse, we seek to readjust them. One of the 
greatest questions before us to-day is whether we are going 
to try to adjust these laws to correct conditions as they 
existed in 1929, or whether we are going to adjust these laws 
to fit conditions as they are to-day. In other words, whether 
we are going to amend our banking act to correct the follies 
of 1929 or to harmonize with the depression of 1933. 

The public mind to-day is bank sensitive. The temper of 
this Congress is one of financial sensitivity. There is prob- 
ably more legislation now pending in Congress which is 
directly related to the business of banking than at any other 
time in the history of our country. Banking legislation. like 
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bank management, is something which requires technical 
knowledge in the greatest degree. If in considering this leg- 
islation we admit our inability to understand thoroughly all 
the technical aspects of banking and our inability to under- 
stand thoroughly the interrelation of the many units of our 
financial system, and if we can strike from our minds any 
thought of punishment for the errors of other days, we may 
be able to strengthen our banking system through this bill. 

Since the stock-market collapse there have been some 
4,800 bank failures. Of these failures less than 1,000 were 
members of the Federal reserve system and 3,750 were non- 
member banks. This is a tremendous numerical failure of 
small banks in the United States. It constitutes nearly 20 
per cent of the total number of banks in the country, but the 
total deposits in these failed banks constituted but 534 per 
cent of the total deposits in the country. 

This would indicate that the Federal reserve system has, 
on the whole, stood up well in this time of crisis. Whether 
we can blame our banking system for the rapid increase in 
the quoted price of securities and the consequent decline in 
their value is another question. The subcommittee has 
courageously attempted to segregate its study of any weak- 
ening of the banking system as the result of the declining 
value of assets from fundamental weaknesses in the system 
itself. The majority report of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency gives a great deal of space to a study of condi- 
tions prior to 1929 and to the use of bank credit for 
purposes of speculation and the inflation resulting there- 
from. The committee believes that by restricting the man- 
ner in which the banks may deal in securities or in which 
they may divert bank funds into loans on securities they 
can prevent a repetition of conditions existing prior to 1929. 
The great increase in brokers’ loans, which are merely indi- 
rect loans on securities, was also given specific study by the 
committee. 

The numerous sections of this bill are interrelated with a 
single purpose. Sections 5, 14, 16, and 18 unite to sweep 
away the whole machinery of the investment business of the 
member banks. Not only are severe restrictions placed upon 
the business of investment banking, but virtually the whole 
machinery with which the investment banking business has 
been carried on is destroyed by law. Section 14 eliminates 
the investment business as an integral part of a bank, and 
section 18 does away with the investment business as a 
separately incorporated bond department or security affil- 
iate. The supplemental language contained in other parts 
of the bill is designed to destroy the machinery the banks 
have used to operate both the bond departments of the bank 
and the separately incorporated investment business. The 
Congress should understand thoroughly the sweeping effect 
which this bill will have upon this phase of banking, and 
the drastic measure taken to carry out the motives of those 
responsible for these policies. 

One of the most notable outgrowths of the present bank- 
ing system is the development of affiliates. This bill would 
seek to completely divorce all member banks from security 
affiliates and maintain the strictest supervision over affiliates 
of all kinds. I quite agree with the attitude of the com- 
mittee that the security affiliates have many evils. I think 
that if times were good and if our economic structure were 
on a different basis, we would be thoroughly justified in 
separating security affiliates from member banks. However, 
in times like these, when tampering with our system of 
banking is a most delicate problem, I feel we should move 
with utmost caution. I believe that three years or even five 
years is not sufficient time in which to order the liquidation 
of security affiliates. 

We must remember that the judgment we are asked to 
make on section 18 of this bill is a judgment based upon a 
survey of the wreckage of 1929. It is not a sound and con- 
servative judgment we are asked to make in the direct light 
of conditions to-day. I believe no one will question that 
the security affiliate serves a great many useful purposes, 
and that its advantages should be maintained. I intend to 
propose later that the section which would eliminate secur- 
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ity affiliates after a period of three or five years be elimi- 
nated from the bill, and that there be substituted language 
which would cause the strictest of regulation of these affil- 
iates, with a complete power of divorcement vested in the 
Federal Reserve Board. I shall have more to say on this 
subject later. 

Section 14 of this bill imposes restrictions to an unrea- 
sonable degree on the security business which may be done 
by member banks. For a long time the member banks have 
supplied long-term capital to many important and con- 
servative industries. They have also been of the utmost 
importance in the purchase and sale of National, State, 
and municipal bonds. It would seem to me that, since we 
are now looking forward to a period of the refinancing of 
industry and commerce, the assistance of large and de- 
pendable institutions will be advantageous and necessary. 

The number of private banking houses in the country 
who would be able to assist in a period of industrial re- 
construction has been greatly reduced, and a great many 
industries have learned already to look to the member 
banks as the source of underwriting sound investment se- 
curities. To prohibit National and State member banks 
from directly participating in the underwriting of sound 
investments would be an act which would retard recovery 
in this country. Private banking houses must necessarily 
depend upon the member banks for financial assistance, 
and what in reality would occur would be that the banks 
would be engaged indirectly in loans on securities which 
they might have sponsored with a great deal more con- 
servatism themselves. 

Let us not be deluded into thinking that we are putting 
the business of underwriting entirely into the hands of pri- 
vate banking houses by adopting the severe restrictions of 
section 14. Private bankers must borrow from member 
banks. The member banks have in the past been efficient 
distributing agencies, both for public securities and for the 
better securities of industry. To dismantle these distribut- 
ing agencies would constitute a severe credit restriction 
upon both the public and private business of this country, 
& blow which we can not afford to strike in critical times 
such as these. ; 

Under existing law the investment business of national 
banks is carefully limited and regulated. They are per- 
mitted to buy and sell investment securities only under 
definitions and regulations prescribed by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and no national bank may hold invest- 
ment securities of one obligor in an amount to exceed 25 
per cent of the capital and 25 per cent of the surplus of the 
bank. It might be wise for us to go so far as to reduce this 
25 per cent of the capital limitation to 15 per cent, as pro- 
posed by the committee. I am in agreement with this. 
However, to remove at one stroke the power or privilege of 
a national bank to assist industry through underwriting or 
participating in underwriting is an unwarranted and un- 
necessary regulation. 

The active open-market operations of the Federal reserve 
banks seek to build up large credit balances in favor of 
member banks and to discourage the reinvestment of such 
balances in Government securities by decreasing the yield 
of these securities. If large balances so built up are to be 
turned to commercial financing, it is evident that a sub- 
stantial part must be in the form of the purchasing of 
sound corporate obligations. 

In such severe restrictions as proposed in section 14 we 
are striking at the thing we should encourage. No man is 
capable of distinguishing between what some are apt to 
call “short term” and “long term” financing. As a rule, 
a banker does not classify paper in that way, or, if he does, 
he must be trained to judge the wisdom of one as well as 
the other. 

There are a great many things to be said against long- 
term financing on the part of member banks, but I believe 
section 14 is in no way justified because of such an evil. 
It is my intention to propose the elimination of section 
14 and to substitute new language which would in effect 
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retain the provisions of the McFadden Act while reducing 
the percentage of capital which may be invested in the 
obligations of any one obligor. 

A third part of this bill with which I am in disagreement 
is that which creates the liquidating corporation. This 
corporation would serve as a dumping ground for dead or 
frozen paper. It would in effect set up a supercorporation, 
which would attempt to absorb all the cancerous growths 
which have wrecked banks and to “ pick the bones.” Good 
logic will show this to be utterly impossible. We should 
recognize that the payment of a dividend to subscribing 
banks is beyond the scope of possibility. In days like these, 
when we realize the banks need all their assets in order 
to maintain a liquid condition, we should be committing a 
rank injustice if we forced them to buy stock in such a 
corporation. 

The Federal Government has already set up the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the Federal home-loan 
banks to absorb the securities of banks in need of money. 
Millions of dollars are now being poured into these banks 
for the protection of depositors through these two agencies, 
and much frozen paper is being withdrawn from their 
vaults. I believe such a corporation is unnecessary and 
unwise; but if it is the temper of Congress that such an 
organization must be formed, I believe the Federal Govern- 
ment should subscribe to the stock and reimburse the banks 
for the $148,000,000 paid into the Government in the form 
of a franchise tax on the Federal reserve banks. 

Another major proposal made by this bill is the authori- 
zation of branch banking. I am in agreement with this 
principle. I feel that branch banking will provide larger 
and more stable country banks in each State, and will 
enable the State to finance at home many local industries 
which must now go to financial centers to obtain credit. 
The indirect effect would be to decentralize credit rather 
than to centralize it. A system of branch banks would per- 
mit one organization to engage in a diversified business 
and eliminate the dangers of local collapse as the result of 
unavoidable economic depressions of a strictly local nature. 

There are thousands of small banks in this country still 
in danger. Their depositors might be saved from loss and 
their stockholders from assessment by branch banking. It 
will be impossible for these banks to raise new capital at this 
time to take care of impairment, but they might be saved if 
they could be merged into a strong branch banking system. 

The existence of a branch banking system means well- 
trained management. An alliance of banks can certainly 
afford to employ highly trained and specialized officials 
for the administration of their affairs, while a small unit 
bank of low capitalization is hindered in this regard. There 
is no doubt that the system of banking in rural communi- 
ties has broken down for causes beyond the control of in- 
dividuals. Local conditions have made it impossible for 
thousands of unit banks to live, while if they had been so- 
lidified into strong organizations most of them could have 
been saved. 

Senator Grass has referred to the small bank as a 1 crop” 
bank, and he has rightly stated that when one crop fails, 
the bank fails. Branch banking means diversification, and 
diversification means decrease in failures as the result of 
strictly local occurrences. I agree thoroughly with the com- 
mittee in the limitation of the minimum capital which a 
bank may have for organization in towns under 6,000 people 
and with the increased scale up to 200,000 people. I think 
this is a wise move and will do much toward the protection 
of depositors. 

I believe that branch banking will result in more con- 
servative banking, and that it will be a tremendous safe- 
guard for the depositor. On this phase of the bill I am in 


agreement with the committee. 

In fine, I agree with the general tenor of the bill, but I 
believe the amendments which I shall propose will help 
correct the apparent weaknesses without injecting dangerous 
innovations at this critical period. 

Mr. VANDENBERG obtained the floor. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to enable 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. . y 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cutting King Shipstead 
Austin Davis La Follette Shortridge 
Bailey Dickinson Lewis Smith 
Bankhead Dill Logan Smoot 
Barbour Fess Long Steiwer 
Barkley Fletcher McGill Stephens 
Bingham Frazier McKellar Swanson 

B McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Blaine Glass tcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Glenn Townsend 
Bratton Goldsborough Neely 

Bulkley Gore orbeck 

Bulow Grammer Norris Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hale Nye Wagner 
Capper Harrison Oddie Walcott 
Caraway Hastings Patterson Walsh, Mass. 
Carey Hatfield Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Cohen Hayden Reynolds Watson 
Connally bert Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Coolidge Howell Robinson, Ind te 
Copeland Hull Schall 

Costigan Johnsen Schuyler 

Couzens Kendrick Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Michigan has the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. LONG. I ask the attention of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Guass]. I was informed that the Senator from 
Virginia said this morning that he realized the bill could not 
pass with the branch banking proposal in it. I did not so 
understand the Senator, but I was so informed. 

Mr. GLASS. No; I made no such statement. What I did 
say was that it was my own view that the branch banking 
provision of the bill as now drafted could not be passed at 
this session and that, therefore, I had contemplated making 
a modification of it. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator from Michigan will yield 
further, may I ask the Senator from Virginia if that modi- 
fication would be only such modification as the Senator from 
Michigan has proposed or would it be to strike out the 
section? 

Mr. GLASS. I think it fair to the Senator from Michigan 
to let the Senate first pass upon his proposed amendment. 
In the event that amendment is defeated, then I shall pro- 
pose an amendment which would modify the branch bank- 
ing provision of the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I want to present the 
branch banking prospectus as I conceive it will exist under 
the limitations which are involved in my pending amend- 
ment. I want to submit to the Senate that in the face of 
banking realities in the United States to-day these limita- 
tions make the branch banking privilege absolutely neces- 
sary from the viewpoint of the public welfare. I believe, Mr. 
President, that I can sustain this thesis. 

I am discussing my amendment, which is immediately 
before the Senate and to which the able Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass], the primary author of the legislation, has 
given his consent. The amendment relates exclusively to 
the branch banking section of the bill. No further defense 
of branch banking as an abstract principle, in respect to its 
essential contribution to answering America’s continuing 
fiscal crisis, is necessary beyond the authoritative address 
of the distinguished author of the measure now at the bar 
of the Senate. He has demonstrated that, regardless of 
any academic prejudices which we may still harbor against 
alleged concentrations of money control, branch banking 
to-day is clothed with a decisive and inseverable public 
interest. Nay, more, it is clothed, Mr. President, with un- 
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escapable public necessity, and that statement is susceptible 
of unanswerable proof. I decline so far as I am concerned 
to let an adverse theory, no matter how persuasive, blind 
me to the true banking condition in the United States, 
which it is our responsibility to meet and face. 

My pending amendment, I submit to the Senate, is well 
calculated to delete whatever rational fears—rational fears, 
and I emphasize the adjective—may still attach to the 
establishment of the state-wide branch banking privilege. 
It defends absolutely against competitive branch banking 
to begin with. In other words, it authorizes this new re- 
course only in circumstances which obviously require it in 
both the community advantage and the depositor’s ad- 
vantage. In such instances, Mr. President, I would not care 
to be a party to the responsibility for withholding what fre- 
quently may prove to be the only banking salvation for 
these communities and these depositors. Banking salvation 
is too desperately necessary in the lives of our people. 

When the zero hour arrives in one of these situations, it 
will be no consolation for the distraught and broken de- 
positor to know that he has been saved from synthetic mo- 
nopoly only to be sacrificed to decentralized ineptitude. 
With my amendment, which I repeat bears the sanction of 
the authors of the bill, I submit that this depositor may be 
saved from both of these jeopardies. If that is so, certainly 
we are confronting a problem that is definitely clothed with 
a challenge in the name of depositor welfare and community 
welfare up and down the country. 

Let me briefly submit to the Senate my conception of 
section 19 of the pending bill as it is definitely delimited by 
the pending amendment. Let me read the amendment: 

Except in a city, town, or village where there is no National or 
State bank regularly transacting customary banking business, no 
such association shall establish a branch except by taking over an 
existing unit bank or an affiliate of such association. 

That means, Mr. President, that there will be no branch 
banking within State lines except, first, in communities 
which have no banking facilities whatever, or, second, in 
communities in which an existing unit bank or an existing 
affiliate becomes a branch. In either or both of these in- 
stances I shall submit that the public welfare—by which I 
mean depositor welfare and community welfare—demands 
the branch banking option which is thus put at its disposal. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Scuvy er in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I may be anticipating the Senator in the 
question I am going to propound. If I am, I shall be con- 
tent if he will so indicate, and I will hear him when he 
reaches the point in his argument. One serious objection 
it seems to me to the Senator’s amendment is that where 
there is a bank in existence in a community the financial 
interests proposing to establish a branch bank there must 
buy the existing bank. Is not that a fair statement of it? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will not that give an opportunity to the 
bank which is there to demand and secure a price for its 
sale which is entirely out of proportion to its real value? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator from Nebraska is an- 
ticipating my argument; and if he will allow me, I am sure 
I shall reach categorically the precise point he is raising. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, when I was inter- 
rupted—and I am very happy to be interrupted by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska or any other Senator—I was laying 
down the proposition that if this amendment shall be added 
to the pending proposal there will be only two circumstances 
under which a branch bank may be established within State 
lines; first, in a community that has no banking facilities 
whatsoever; and, second, in a community where an existing 
facility is taken over as the nucleus for the new branch. 

Regardless of what other criticisms might still attach to 
the system as thus delimited, at least the competitive feature 
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of branch banking, which is the main fear expressed by 
the existing banking system, the competitive feature. of 
branch banking, in which the strong institution preys upon 
the weak in its appeal for public business or its appeal for 
community control, ceases to be inimically possible. There 
can be neither monopolistic raids nor banking piracy 
through the medium of branch banking under the terms of 
the amendment. Branch banking enters the equation only 
if and when it serves a specific and identified community 
utility. I submit that in such vicissitude it deserves to 
enter in the name of depositor welfare and in the name 
„ welfare and in the name of sound public 
policy. 

Now, Mr. President, let us examine these two sole and only 
circumstances under which branch banking would be per- 
mitted in the face of this limitation, and let me repeat that 
this limitation now has the approval of the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia and his colleagues upon the committee. 

First, branch banking will be permitted in communities 
which have no banking facilities at all. In those circum- 
stances it may well spell the veritable salvation of those 
communities. Mr. President, at the present moment there 
are 1,240 towns in the State of Michigan without any bank- 
ing facilities whatever. Some of them never had these facil- 
ities: Others have lost them through the failure of inde- 
pendent unit banks. In my own State of Michigan within 
the past 12 months banks have closed to a degree that makes 
it possible to say, I am sorry to state, that to-day 60 cities 
have no banking resources or facilities whatsoever that had 
them one year ago. The grave question is how those com- 
munities are to be hereafter served. I happen to be one 
of those who have always believed, and I shall continue to 
believe, that decentralized community life is absolutely nec- 
essary to the preservation of the traditional American char- 
acter. I want to preserve decentralized life in America. 
I want to preserve so far as possible decentralized business. 
I am bound to concede that a community can not exist, 
however, except as it has some type of banking service. 
Therefore, the very argument that has heretofore been 
made against branch banking—and I refer to the argument 
that is advanced in the name of preserving decentralized 
community life—is to-day an argument in favor of branch 
banking, at least to the extent I am indicating, because 
there can be no decentralized life maintained, I submit 
again, in these bankless communities except that sooner 
or later some banking resource and some banking facility 
may be brought to the service of such communities. 

I have indicated the extent to which bankless communi- 
ties exist to-day. The figures I have given from the State 
of Michigan are only typical of the figures representative of 
the conditions throughout the country. In striving now, in 
other words, to save decentralized community life in this 
Nation, we must strive, first of all, to provide some type of 
banking resource around which decentralized communities 
may hope to continue to maintain themselves and survive. 
Therefore, since there is no other rational or alternative 
means except branch banking by which bankless communi- 
ties may be served, I submit that the proposition that is 
brought to us from the Committee on Banking and Currency 
at the present moment is directly in line with the mainte- 
nance of this precise decentralized character of American 
life and business to the maintenance of which a vast ma- 
jority of us are irrevocably dedicated. 

There are only two possible ways in which these bankless 
communities can be served. One way is by the subscription 
of new capital to a new independent unit bank, but in most 
instances new money is not available. Bank investments, 
particularly in the smaller communities, are now utterly de- 
void of attraction, and will be probably for a long time to 
come; indeed, they usually are viewed as a liability rather 
than an asset. Time and again efforts of this nature to re- 
place closed banks have ominously and significantly failed. 

Furthermore, the business available in most of these bank- 
less communities is not sufficient to warrant a capital struc- 
ture of safe and dependable size. One of the poignant 
lessons we have learned in the past two years is that in- 
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adequate capitalization is a major banking menace, and 
repetition of such an error is not to be lightly encouraged. 
In other words, bankless communities are calculated to con- 
tinue bankless indefinitely if their only recourse is the first 
alternative; and I might add that I think we would do a 
substantial disservice if we should persist-in a banking situ- 
ation which drives the little bankless communities into an 
effort to reorganize small, inadequately capitalized banks as 
the sole means of their banking existence. It is not sound 
public policy; it is exactly the contrary, to insist upon a 
system which will drive such small communities—and I 
have given the Senate the figures which indicate to what 
extent they exist—to the doubtful alternative of trying to 
reorganize little, struggling, inadequately capitalized, local 
unit banks as the sole means by which they can hope to per- 
sist and preserve their identity as communities. 

The only other alternative of these bankless communi- 
ties, except as they follow the course to which I have just 
adverted, is branch banking. If this recourse also shall be 
foreclosed, there is no hope whatever for these communi- 
ties. Again I say it is small consolation to such a com- 
munity to be told that it can not have any banking credit 
or facility whatever simply because our statesmen fear that 
the credit facility of a branch bank might be somewhat 
inadequate. I wish to repeat that thought. It would be 
small consolation to the bankless community when it dis- 
covers that it has no recourse left in the face of the defeat 
of the pending measure to be told that it has been pro- 
tected against some sort of a synthetic monopolistic control, 
which it would infinitely prefer to have, even admitting 
for the sake of the argument that there are vices attached to 
it, than to have to struggle along without any banking facil- 
ity or recourse whatever. The vice, however, that has been 
‘described and so frequently emphasized, in my judgment, 
Mr. President, does not seriously exist; and I think that 
statement is susceptible of proof. But if it does exist, it 
is much the lesser of two evils when the other evil is no 
banking facility at all. 

We must not say to the bankless community that it has 
no recourse whatever except to try once more the faulty 
procedure of attempting to support an inadequately capital- 
ized small-town bank in a community which can not sup- 
port any other kind. If the critic of branch banking says 
that branch banking service is not so good as independent 
unit banking service would be in a given community, very 
well and good. For the sake of argument. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will yield in a moment, For the 
sake of the argument, I submit that most of the bankless 
communities will say that half a loaf is better than no 
bread. 

I now yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator take the position that many 
little communities which had banks before they had good 
roads should have banks which they have lost restored to 
them? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. On the contrary, I am endeavoring 
to say—evidently the Senator has been out of the Cham- 
ber—that it is absolutely impossible to replace these banks, 
and that they should not be allowed to be replaced on the 
basis of small, inadequately capitalized units which can not 
hope to succeed in time of economic stress. These com- 
munities, these depositors, are entitled, if possible, to de- 
pendable banking and adequate banking facilities. 

Mr. LONG. Then, in the light of modern developments, 
this branch banking bill is not going to result in restoring 
the little banks which the Senator from Virginia calls 
“ 1-crop banks,” and no benefit is going to come to the com- 
munity through the branch banks. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I entirely disagree with the Sen- 
ator. I think that if an adequate system is established of 
the nature envisioned by the argument of the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia there will be an opportunity to fur- 
nish banking service to these bankless communities, where 
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it is deserved, through the medium of branches which can 
operate upon a sound, dependable basis, and serve the com- 
munity need, and make it possible for the community to 
survive where otherwise it could not survive. 

I submit that to deny at least such an option to these 
bankless communities is not to saye decentralized life in 
America; it is to throttle decentralized life; and I am not 
interested in any such procedure. On the contrary, I am 
interested in a constructive approach to relief for these 
communities, so that they may have a reasonably fair 
chance at dependable, reliable, adequate banking facilities 
and banking service. 

Now, how about the second and only other permit 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; I yield. I was about to pro- 
ceed to another phase of the subject. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator think- that at the 
present time branch banking is affording proper facilities in 
many of the communities where branches exist at the 
present time? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What branch banking does the Sen- 
ator refer to? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am asking the Senator if he considers 
that these branch banks that he thinks it is so advisable to 
have are at the present time, in this time of stress, affording 
proper banking facilities in the communities in which they 
are. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Iam not familiar at first hand with 
the few States which permit branch banking. I can answer 
the Senator, however, in respect to chain banking service 
and group banking service, which I suppose is analogous; 
and I can say to him that the service thus rendered is a 
thousand times better than no service at all, and in many 
instances is completely adequate to the community needs. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator that when the 
branch banks were established in Montana and throughout 
the Northwest, the same identical argument was made that 
the Senator is making at the present time; but the only 
adequate service that is being afforded to the people of Mon- 
tana to-day is through what few independent banks there 
are. You can hardly borrow a dollar from the branch 
banking system, or the chain banking system, I should say, 
that is now doing business throughout the Northwest. The 
most adequate banking service that is being afforded in that 
section of the country is being afforded by the independent 
bankers that still remain in that section of the country. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. O Mr. President, I think that begs 
the question. It entirely begs the question. 

Mr. WHEELER. Not at all. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. The laws of Montana prohibit branch bank- 
ing. They have not any branch banking. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am speaking of the chain banks. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, well, there is as much difference between 
a chain banking system and a branch banking system as 
there is between night and day. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is where the Senator and I dis- 
agree. The same identical arguments were made in favor 
of chain banking that were made on the floor of the Senate 
by the Senator for branch banking. The Senator from 
Michigan and I were talking, at the particular moment the 
Senator from Virginia interrupted, about chain banks, and I 
said that the chain banks were not affording proper banking 
facilities in the Northwest. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator said the branch banks were 
not, and the Recorp will show that to be the case. He may 
have inadvertently used that expression. 

Mr. WHEELER. If I did, it was done inadvertently; but 
I thought I said “ chain banking.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I happen to know of 
specific instances, more than one, where the banking situa- 
tion has been saved by chain and group banking with as fine 
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a conception of unselfish consideration for the welfare of a 
community many miles from the parent bank as could pos- 
sibly be expected or desired from any business institution on 
earth; and, whether it be adequate or not, I repeat that the 
question of the Senator from Montana, in my view, begs the 
question. The question is not whether a branch banking 
system is preferable to independent unit banking. My an- 
swer to that question abstractly always has been that inde- 
pendent unit banking is preferable; but, as one Senator upon 
this side of the aisle said to me a day or two ago in respect 
to another problem, sometimes there comes a moment when 
the opinions of a lifetime are kicked to death by one stub- 
born fact. We confront one stubborn fact to-day, and that 
is that this country is covered from end to end with bankless 
communities where no facilities are calculated to be restored 
on a sound, dependable basis except as they be restored 
through the use of the branch banking privilege. The 
choice we confront is between branch banks or no banks in 
these communities. We are not free to choose the alterna- 
tive preferred by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. NORBECK. It is rather hard to find that a system 
successful for 50 years does not work out well; but it is harder 
still to accept the idea that something else has worked a few 
months, and therefore has proven its worth as against the 
50 years’ experience of the other system. 

I think the general condition in the country is very largely 
the explanation of our bank failures. I admit, of course, 
that the better roads and the automobile have decentralized 
business into the towns rather than the villages, and that in 
the nature of the case some of the smaller ones had to give 
way. After all, however, it is the shrinkage of securities 
that has weakened banks, the shrinkage in the value of 
property; and how do we know that these reorganized banks 
that have saved communities and promised so much will be 
open five years from now, or even one year from now? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, all we can do is to 
use our best judgment. I cordially concur with the able 
chairman of the committee in his notion that general con- 
ditions have substantially contributed to the difficulties in 
which we find ourselves; but we now confront a specific con- 
dition and not a theory. That condition is, to the extent to 
which I have thus far discussed this question, that this coun- 
try is covered with bankless cities and towns, and that these 
cities and towns can not indefinitely survive without some 
sort of banking facility; and that it would be totally unsafe 
and unwise, consulting this precise experience to which the 
Senator refers, to permit banking to be resumed in these 
communities on any such old-fashioned basis as used to 
involve utterly inadequate capitalization and utterly inade- 
quate resources. 

Mr, NORBECK. Mr. President, may I make another 
observation? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator will recognize that every 
bank organized since values were deflated has a wonderful 
start compared to the old ones that carry the big loans, 
poorly secured. In other words, there never was so easy a 
time to start a bank and keep it solvent as now. 

Going back, however, to the question of bankless com- 
munities, I think we have 50 of them in my State. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. You have more than that. 

Mr. NORBECK. But I have not had 50 letters asking for 
banking facilities. Many of them are within a short dis- 
tance of other towns that have banks. I have, though, by 
banks that wanted to put in branches, been reminded for- 
cibly that there is great need, great distress, and crying need 
for banks in these communities, and I have been told that I 
must do something to save the people from the horrible dis- 
tress that results from that condition. These prayers, how- 
ever, do not come from the people themselves. The prayers 
come from those who want to save them, not from those 
whom it is sought to save. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I am not interested in weighing 
the relative force of propaganda pro and con in respect to 
branch banking. Propaganda is a treacherous counselor. 
I am dealing with what I believe to be a real condition, and 
I am dealing with it in what I believe to be the only safe 
and sound way to proceed in the restabilization of decen- 
tralized community life and its opportunities on the country- 
Side of this Nation; and I am dealing with it in a fashion 
which I think is sustained by the experience of other coun- 
tries and by the experience of our own people. 

Mr. WHEELER and Mr. SHIPSTEAD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Sena- 
tor from Michigan yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. I think he was first on his feet. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sena- 
tor how many of these branch bank systems he thinks 
would have been able to stand up if it had not been for the 
fact that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation came to 
their rescue. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What branch bank systems does 
the Senator refer to? 

Mr. WHEELER. I have reference particularly to the 
branch bank systems in New York City. We all know what 
happened when the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
bill was passed—how it was whispered around here that 
unless we passed it some of the great banking systems, the 
largest banks in the United States, would go into receiver- 
ship. It was whispered that that would happen unless we 
passed the Reconstruction Finance Corporation bill and 
passed it overnight. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Those are independent unit banks; 


are they not? The Senator is referring to independent unit 


banks with branches in their own towns? 

Mr. WHEELER. Branches, yes; but they are branch 
banks. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; I beg the Senator’s pardon. It 
is a totally different system from the conception of this bill 
and the argument which I am making. 

Mr. WHEELER. I beg the pardon of the Senator from 
Michigan. They are branch banks. They are banks in the 
community with branches all over the city, both in the city 
of Chicago and in the city of New York. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator will agree at least that 
if we are to have state-wide branch banking, it would be 
advisable to limit the privilege as my amendment proposes; 
and that is the extent of the argument which I am sub- 
mitting to the Senate at the present time. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. We are all aware that in a greater or 
less degree the condition which the Senator outlines exists, 
but if the people in the various States are suffering from 
lack of bank facilities, and these facilities can be provided 
by branch banking, the people have a remedy. They have 
State banks and State laws, and authority to establish 
branch banks under State laws. It seems to me that if there 
is such a grave necessity and a great need for these branch 
banks to fill in where there are now no banking facilities 
the States have the authority and the power to furnish the 
remedy by giving State banks the right to operate branches. 
It seems to me to be reasonable that that would naturally 
be so. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What is the Senator asking? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does not the Senator from Michigan 
think that the States have an adequate remedy in State 
legislation, through giving State banks the right to have 
branch banks, to fill in these banking facilities where there 
are now none in the smaller centers of the State? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the State legislative 
authority certainly could partially meet the situation in the 
fashion indicated by the Senator from Minnesota; but our 
responsibility is not for a State banking system at all, but 
for a national banking system. I do not concede nor con- 
ceive that we answer our Federal responsibility by declining 
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to act in respect of the banking resources within our author- 
ity and referring the problem back to State authority. We 
can not hide behind the permissive action of State legis- 
latures. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does not the Senator think that a 
Senator representing a State in the Congress of the United 
States should have some regard for his State’s public policy 
on matters as expressed in law when he comes to make a 
decision himself as to what action he shall take here? If 
a State has expressed a policy in law, does not the Senator 
think that a Senator representing that State should have 
some regard for that policy? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That depends entirely upon what 
the policy is. No State can establish a policy in respect of 
State banking which finally gives any valid or conclusive 
precedent in respect of national banking, which is our own 
exclusive and peculiar responsibility. Furthermore, I will 
say to the Senator that if the Congress of the United States 
had taken for its precedents in all its banking legislation 
some of the things that have been done by the States in 
respect to some of the State structures there probably would 
not be any national banking structure left. Therefore I do 
not consider that the precedent is necessarily conclusive. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I will not detain the Senator any 
longer, except to say that I think Congress did accept the 
worst practice of State banks when they passed the Mc- 
Fadden banking bill and when they refused to copy the 
policies of the States prohibiting branch banks; and it may 
be one of the times when they should take notice of those 
policies. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I do not desire to 
discuss the McFadden bill. I do want to say, before I forget 
it, in response to the Senator from Montana, that I am 
aware of no Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans to 
any of the New York City banks which he was using in his 
example. 

Mr. President, let what I have said suffice in respect to the 
first of the two permits which are allowed by way of branch 
banking under my amendment. Now let me briefly dismiss 
the second alternative, because I do not want to take the 
Senate’s time much longer. There is only one other circum- 
stance, if this amendment be adopted, under which branch 
banking would be permitted within the State limits. 

Where banking facilities already exist, no branch can 
enter except as it succeeds an existing facility. In other 
words, there can be no monopolistic raids, and no monopo- 
listic expansion. The needs of the community, as assessed 
and controlled by the existing independent-unit bankers, if 
you please, govern the entry of a branch. If these inde- 
pendent bankers are to be trusted with their present pre- 
rogatives, they can be trusted with this further responsibility. 

Is it wise or is it safe for the Senate to take upon itself the 
responsibility of saying that this discretion—this choice of 
an alternative—never shall be exercised in behalf of banking 
stabilities when these stabilities are so inseverably linked 
with the lives and livelihood of the people? 

Let us consider this second alternative in the light of the 
realities as they exist to-day. Where pyramiding losses, 
honest losses, have seriously impaired the capital structure 
of a bank—and for obvious reasons I do not dwell upon the 
contemporary extent of this status—what process can save 
the bank? Again, there are but two alternatives. The first 
alternative is the voluntary replacement and renewal of the 
capital structure. This process is calculated to fail for the 
Same reasons already attributed to the inability to reorganize 
and reopen banks in bankless communities. The frequent 
failure in major part to collect double liability assessments 
demonstrates that this stockholder reservoir is relatively dry. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask a question about the ac- 
tual workings of the system just for information. Let us 
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assume that a bank in a city desired to buy and did buy a 
bank in a smaller town near by. Let us assume that the 
bank in the city had a million dollars capital, and that the 
bank which was purchased was bought for $50,000 or $100,- 
000. What capital would be fixed for the combined insti- 
tution? Would the parent bank in the city simply buy and 
add that liability to its stock holdings, or would the capital 
stock of the parent bank be increased by the amount of 
the purchase price of the branch? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator’s question is very per- 
tinent, and I am coming right now to a discussion of that 
particular phase, and it is the very operation of the system 
concerning which the Senator is inquiring which is so utterly 
important by way of public service. If the Senator will 
permit me to proceed just a little farther, I think he will 
have a complete answer to his question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am called out of the Chamber, and 
I wanted the Senator to answer the question before I left. 
Can he not do so at this time? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the answer to the 
Senator’s question describes the only other alternative to a 
closing of this bank which finds its capital structure com- 
pletely impaired. What happens? That is what the Sen- 
ator wants to know. 

The impaired bank is absorbed by the stronger institu- 
tion on a branch relationship. The original capital re- 
sources of the local unit bank wipe clean the losses of that 
bank. New capital is unnecessary, because of the new back- 
log of capital in the parent institution. In other words, the 
depositor—and he is the only man for whom I plead—is safe. 

This is the way it works: Bank A is a parent bank in 
the industrial metropolis of a given State. Bank B is an 
independent unit bank in a smaller community of the same 
State. Under the stress of these times the losses sustained 
by bank B, operating as an independent unit bank, repre- 
sent the total capital structure of that bank. Obviously, 
therefore, bank B can continue to operate only if, first, 
there is a voluntary replacement of the capital structure by 
the stockholders, which is usually impossible in these times; 
or by a new branch relationship with bank A in the big 
center. 

What is that new relationship? Bank A, in the big 
center, has a sufficient capital structure to handle not only 
its own depositor liabilities, but also the depositor liabilities 
of bank B, which is taken over as a branch. If it has not 
those adequate capital assets, Mr. President, this bill would 
not permit the branch to be taken over by the larger bank. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that leads to the very 
next question I wanted to ask. Who passes upon whether 
those assets are sufficient to justify the big bank in taking 
over the branch bank? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Here is the answer to the Senator’s 
question: First, no branch may be established or operated. 
without the approval of the Federal Reserve Board. That 
obviously contemplates a complete examination preliminary 
to the junction. Second, the aggregate capital of every 
national banking association and its branches shall at no 
time be less than the aggregate minimum capital required 
by law for the establishment of an equal number of na- 
tional banking associations situated in the various places 
where such association and its branches are situated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let us take an actual 
case for a moment, and perhaps the Senator can give me 
more directly the information I want. 

Let us suppose that the First National Bank at Memphis, 
Tenn., where I live, has a capital of a million dollars, and 
undertakes to buy a bank at Jackson, Tenn., 85 miles dis- 
tant, for $100,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Just what does the Senator mean 
by that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Suppose the bank at Memphis buys a 
failed bank and pays $100,000 for it, takes it over, and makes 
a branch of it. If the bank at Memphis has not that de- 
gree of capital that would make both institutions perfectly: 
safe, would the Federal Reserve Board have the right, under 
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the proposed law, to require the First National Bank at 
Memphis to increase its capital stock? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The law requires specifically a cer- 
tain amount of banking capital in the organization and 
operation of a bank. The new proposal, I understand, in- 
creases the minimum capital requirement. Whatever the 
legal requirement of capital is—and I say to the Senator that 
there always is a legal requirement—there can be no branch 
except as the capital structure of the parent institution is 
equal to the combined capital required in the parent city 
and in each of the subordinate branch towns where it pro- 
poses to operate. That is the only answer I can give to the 
Senator. I think it is complete. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. If, on the other hand, at the present 
time the larger bank had a little surplus capital, it could 
take over the smaller bank without putting up any capital, 
could it not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. NORBECK. In other words, the total capital of the 
combined institution would be less than the capital of the 
two institutions formerly was? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. But that observa- 
tion is entirely beside the point, because so long as the capital 
structure is adequate, I respectfully submit that the depositor 
in this small-town bank, which is about to be taken over as 
a branch, is the person upon whom we want to keep our 
eye glued. That depositor, if he is dependent solely upon 
this local, independent, unit bank which has its entire cap- 
ital structure impaired, and probably has to close and liqui- 
date, is in very great jeopardy in respect to any of his money, 
whereas if this bank becomes a branch of the larger institu- 
tion, under competent capital structure requirements, as 
demanded by the law, the depositor in the smaller town is 
sure of all of his money, in so far as it is possible for the 
law to make him sure; and I submit that that is the chal- 
lenge to which Congress can not much longer be deaf and 
blind. Depositors are demanding security, and they are 
entitled to have it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, what I wanted to ask the 
Senator was this: Who passes upon the adequacy of the 
capital structure the Senator speaks of? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is fixed by law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Federal Reserve Board does not 
have that power? In other words, as I understand the 
present law, the Federal Reserve Board has not the power, 
when it feels that the bank capital of the parent bank is 
inadequate, to increase the capital. Has it that power, or 
not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The board has complete authority 
to decline any application for a new charter which it wants 
to decline, and the law fixes the capital requirement. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. The law itself, as the Senator said, fixes the 
capitalization of the banks at the minimum and requires 
that any bank that may want to establish a branch in a 
given community must provide in additign the same amount 
that is required for the establishment of an independent 
bank. In other words, if in a given town in Tennessee un- 
der the banking act now proposed the requirement for the 
establishment of the bank is $100,000 minimum capital and 
a large bank somewhere else wants to establish a branch 
bank there, it will have to increase its capital, if it has not 
already an ample amount of capital, to the extent of 
$100,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That answers the question I had in 
mind. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I want to come to the 
phase of the matter originally suggested by the able Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. We are proposing by the 
amendment to limit the establishment of this branch in the 
subordinate city to a situation in which the branch takes 
over some existing banking facilities. The Senator from 
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Nebraska wants to know if that does not put too large a 
power in the hands of the local community bank in respect 
of this situation, as I understand the question. 

Mr. President, if we are to protect the branch-banking 
privilege against too wide an opportunity to invade territory 
where it is not needed and does not belong, it seems to me 
that we must supplement the power resident in the Federal 
Reserve Board to deny branch permits. We must supple- 
ment it by some actual local rule of delimitation. In other 
words, we must strive so far as possible to create a situation 
in which a reasonable local veto in behalf of a branch bank 
shall precede the appearance of the branch bank. On that 
theory I know of no better way to seek to establish this 
tentative veto than to lodge it in precisely the type of a 
provision which is in this amendment. The local inde- 
pendent unit bank, well aware of all the alleged infirmities 
attaching to branch banking, well aware of community pres- 
sure which can exist against unpopular branch banking, if 
it be improper, is not calculated to yield up its charter and 
its franchise as an independent unit and to subordinate 
itself as a branch except when confronted with dire neces- 
sity to defend its depositor liabilities. In this latter crisis 
I submit that it is indefensible not to permit the branch 
recourse in order to save the depositor. 

So far as I am concerned, in the face of the banking 
realities as they exist in the Nation to-day, I have no fear 
either (1) that there will be any desire to extend branch 
banking voluntarily on the part of the parent unit into any 
situation where it can be avoided, or (2) that there will be 
any willingness on the part of the local unit to surrender 
its identity and its independence except as it feels that its 
obligation to the depositor absolutely calls for that sacrifice. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. The last condition referred to by the Sen- 
ator would never come about unless the local bank reached 
a situation where it was about to fail, would it? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That depends entirely upon the 
Senator’s specifications of “ failure.” 

Mr. NORRIS. That it would have to close its doors. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No. I have in mind, speaking ab- 
stractly, a situation in which a bank with good solvent 
assets, perfectly sound and under able management, and 
with every prospect of weathering the gale, is so moved by 
a sense of public responsibility to its depositors that it is 
wondering what it can do by way of further bulwark. I am 
thinking that that bank, which is far from a failed or failing 
bank, as the Senator uses the term, might welcome an op- 
portunity such as this to doubly reinforce the depositor 
insurance that will exist in that community in respect to its 
depositor liability. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator must have in mind a bank 
controlled and operated by some superhuman, some person 
moved entirely by some religious or philanthropic motive 
and without any idea of making money. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No. On the contrary, while the 
Senator’s animadversion once upon a time may have at- 
tached to a large section of banking, yet I think that to-day, 
at least so far as the back country is concerned, the average 
banker is feeling about as solemn a responsibility as any 
man could feel. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will permit me, the 
banker is thinking not of himself nor of his stockholders, 
but he is thinking solely of his depositors and will do any- 
thing on earth within his power to protect them. That is 
his supreme obligation, and few bankers to-day are guilty 
of treason in this behalf. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not disputing that. The Senator 
stated a proposition which, it seems to me, is very far from 
his usual frankness in answering a proposition where he has 
submitted to interruptions. I wanted to know, and I still 
want to know, whether the Senator’s amendment will not 
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place it within the power of an independent banker to pre- 
vent and absolutely hold up, if I may be permitted to use 
that term, any other institution from coming into the 
community. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Coming in as a branch bank? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; establishing a branch, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Itis entirely within his power? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. NORRIS. If branch banking is so desirable, if this 

bank ought to be changed into a branch bank, the Senator’s 
amendment has not made it possible for that to occur except 
upon satisfaction being given to some person who owns that 
unit bank, on any terms and for any price that he may desig- 
nate. The man with the little bank of $25,000 capital in a 
little town can say, I am supreme. There is no power that 
can put me out of business. I will not sell out for less than 
$1,000,000.” In other words, he can put the price so far 
above what the bank is worth that the other bank may be 
forced to go beyond what is fair and pay an unreasonable 
price, really bringing upon itself a loss, all of which will have 
to be delegated to and stood for by the stockholders of the 
other institution. In any event, it does not seem to me to be 
fair, speaking from the community standpoint, to permit 
somebody who has already established a bank, no matter 
what the community may think, to be able to say and have 
the supreme power to designate whether there shall be 
another bank there or whether there shall not be another 
bank. 
Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I have often heard 
the Senator say that all legislation and governmental rela- 
tionship finally comes down to the exercise of the human 
factor and that at some point it is necessary to rely upon 
human judgment. I submit to the Senator that if we are to 
have a limitation, this is the most practical human limita- 
tion, because it deals with the banking realities of the com- 
munity and those can not be ignored in respect to the opera- 
tion of the limitation. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator must not get the idea that I 
am asking my question in any critical sense. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I understand that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps it is the only thing that can be 
done and perhaps it is necessary to do it that way; but I 
am putting the proposition, and it seems to me it is a serious 
one, whether under the Senator’s amendment he does not 
place in the hands of probably one man in every com- 
munity to which the amendment applies the power to say 
whether there shall be a branch or whether there shall not. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Is not that the fact now in every State 
which does not permit branch banking? As I understand, 
the Senator from Michigan proposed his amendment in 
order that that situation might measurably be corrected, 
and he did it to abate or avert a decree that big banks 
would necessarily gobble up the little banks, whether they 
want to be taken over or not. But under existing condi- 
tions there are situations which the Senator from Nebraska 
ascribes to the proposed amendment and the Senator from 
Michigan denies. The little bank has a monopoly of the 
credit of the community, and it can prevent any other 
bank from coming in and selling its credit to the business 
people. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. If somebody else wants to start a 
bank he can do it. The community is open to anybody. If 
somebody wants to start a branch bank, if branch banking 
is allowed, he can start a branch bank. Still the explana- 
tion does not answer the question, as I look at it. I am 
asking a question, and perhaps this suggestion will bring 
some way of obviating it if we are going to agree to this 
amendment. I think it is a very serious thing. We are 


going to say to a community, as I look at it, “ Here is a man, 
Mr. A, who owns a little bank, and it is to be up to him to 
say whether there shall be a branch bank here. 
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have to buy him out first. You will have to meet his 
demands.” He can be unfair and unreasonable. Perhaps 
there is no escape from that. It does not exist now, at least 
I know it does not in my State. We can start a dozen banks 
at the crossroads if we want to do so. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator could start a dozen in- 
dependent banks under the terms of this bill if he could 
qualify for the privilege. 

Mr. NORRIS. But we could not start a branch unless the 
local banker gave us permission. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And the Senator can not start a 
branch bank in any community in Nebraska under the 
present law. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; we have not any such law. But any- 
one can start a bank. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And the Senator could still start 
the same bank after this bill is passed. 

Mr, NORRIS. Yes; but the big bank has got to buy out 
the local bank before it can be changed into a branch bank. 
It may be that my objection ought to come from those who 
favor branch banking. It seems to me it ties their hands; 
and if we are going to have branch banking, I do not want 
to do that. We talk about the large bank in the city that 
we are afraid of, and it is said this is one way to get around 
it. I am no more anxious to give the little fellow a mo- 
nopoly than I am to let the big fellow have the monopoly. 
I think it is just as bad to say to Mr. A, in a town where 
they have but one bank with $10,000 capital, “ You may hold 
up the whole community and prevent anybody else coming 
in competition with you,” as it is to give the same power to 
Rockefeller or any of the other big bankers. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is rather difficult to meet the 
situation when, if the branch-banking privilege be unlim- 
ited, the Senator from Nebraska would object to it because 
it is unlimited, and yet when it is limited he objects to it 
because it is not unlimited. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. There is nothing difficult about 
my question. Of course, I am not laboring under the ap- 
prehension or understanding that the Senator from Michi- 
gan does not understand my question. I have asked the 
question whether under his amendment he does not put it 
within the power of the little bank to be absolute and 
supreme as to the establishment of a branch bank in that 
community. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And it seems to me I have said to 
the Senator a dozen times that the answer is yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right; that settles it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. But 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh! 

Mr. VANDENBERG. But I submit again that the veto is 
no more complete than it is to-day in practical effect. 

Mr. NORRIS. I dispute that. I do not believe that can 
be demonstrated. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. About an hour ago I told the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] that I 
would occupy the floor but a few moments. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to interfere 
at all with the Senator from Michigan. I have plenty of 
time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I owe him several apologies for hav- 
ing prolonged the debate, but he will have to bear with me 
in view of the fact that it has been through interruptions 
that I have been kept upon my feet. I should prefer to 
proceed without interruption after I shall have yielded to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I think it is only fair that this matter should 
be called to the Senator’s attention before he sits down. A 
great deal has been said by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass! and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
about the wonderful branch bank system of Canada. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; I have not said a word about it. 

Mr. LONG. Very well; but I should like to give the 
Senator the details so that the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Would the Senator from Louisiana 
just as lief submit those details in his own time, inasmuch as 
they are totally unrelated to anything I have said? 

Mr, LONG. I merely want to state one fact, inasmuch 
as the Senator from Virginia is acting in a way as mod- 
erator of this debate, namely, that in Canada they had 
about 27 banks and 16 of them broke. There was a greater 
percentage of failures of banks in Canada—four to one— 
than America has ever had. I have the statistics here, 
which have been furnished me by the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I have said prac- 
tically everything I wish to say on this subject. I decline 
to be a special pleader for chain or group or branch bank- 
ing. All my inclinations run otherwise. But again I de- 
cline to ignore realities. We already have chain banking 
and group banking; and we will continue to have it, whether 
we approve this bill or not. All of the vices, if there be 
vices, that are conjured against branch banking already 
exist in the theory of group and chain banking. The 
alleged vices exist without the offsetting advantages of 
common, open, and mobile responsibility which exists in 
branch banking. We do not escape these conjured evils 
by the defeat of this bill. We merely refuse to ameliorate 
them if they exist. 85 

We already have dependent banking on the countryside 
even where the fiction of independent banking persists, 
because, in the final analysis, the small bank is dependent 
upon its correspondent in a larger, neighboring city, and 
the larger bank in turn is dependent upon its correspond- 
ent in New York or Chicago. I have seen this fatal depend- 
ence actually at work more than once. I hate it. But we 
do not escape by denying the passage of this bill. We 
merely defeat the possibility at least of decentralizing this 
control to the extent of building self-reliant, self-contained 
banking centers within the States themselves. 

We already have the seeds of banking monopoly, not only 
in existing groups and chains but also in communities 
where only one bank still exists. We are well advised of 
credit constrictions in many places as a result. 

I contend that there is no greater element of monopoly 
in limited state-wide branch banking; whereas, on the 
other hand, there are elements of compensating utility. 

I want, Mr. President, to think solely of the depositors 
and the community welfare in this situation. I am one of 
those who believe that ultimately it is possible, without in- 
volving the jeopardy of a general guaranty plan, to provide 
some sort of insurance for the limited time deposit liability 
of banks. I believe such a device is feasible and that it 
would rebuild confidence, end hoarding, and relax credit. 
But first of all and fundamentally the structure must be 
sound and safe, and a safe and sound structure at the 
present time, it seems to me beyond peradventure, requires 
the option of branch banking as limited, first, to the com- 
munity which is bankless—and that community is legion 
to-day—and, second, to communities where an existing 
independent unit proposes to stabilize and solidify itself 
and its situation for the benefit of its community and for 
the benefit of its depositors by associating itself in a branch 
bank relationship with a stronger unit; and on that basis 
I submit my amendment to the judgment of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I have no notion that section 19 of the 
pending bill is a panacea. I have said nothing about the 
general arguments advanced in favor of branch banking— 
notably the depositor security apparently enjoyed by these 
systems in other lands. There are other and additional 
depositor safeguards which I would invoke. At the moment 
I respectfully argue that my pending amendment—to which 
the distinguished author of the bill assents—creates a lim- 
ited branch banking option which, in the face of existing 
banking realities, should not be foreclosed to emergent use 
in behalf of depositor welfare and community welfare in 
the United States. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, it seems to me that during 
the discussion of section 19 of the banking bill now under 
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consideration it is pertinent to have the attitude of the inde- 
pendent bankers of my State before us, and I therefore 
ask that a letter to me, together with what they term 
“the set-up,” be printed in the Recorp, and I ask unani- 
mous consent. 

There being no objection, the letter and accompanying 
paper were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Long Prairie, Minn., December 28, 1932. 
Hon. THomas D. SCHALL, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: If section 19 of the Glass bill becomes a law, it 
will mean the elimination of the independent unit country bank- 
ers, and with the passing of the unit banks all other independent 
business will be at the mercy of the large central banks. Min- 
nesota and, in fact, the whole ninth Federal district, will be 
dominated by the two large group banking organizations. They 
would be able to set up branches wherever they wished. Our 
cities, school districts, and counties would receive no tax except 
the tax on real estate of the branches and a tax on what little 
personal property the branch might have, such as fixtures, etc. 
The managers would be denied initiative and the community 
funds which these branch banks would gather up would be loaned, 
in very limited amounts, to the people of the community. Branch 
banks would, naturally, be nothing more than places to gather 
deposits to forward to the home institution to be loaned at the 
direction of the higher officers; and further, it must, of necessity, 
follow the chain-store system of sending the profits of the busi- 
ness out of the community in which they are earned. Banking 
is a personal business, and a banker, to render service to his com- 
munity, must know his people well. Banking is more than just 
accepting deposits. Deposits, as much as possible, should be 
loaned to the community in which they are received so that the 
community might receive the advantage of that which is right- 
fully theirs. 

It would appear that the two large group banks in Minnesota 
are intent on dominating the affairs of this State, as well as the 
ninth Federal district. If section 19 of the Glass bill goes 
through, their financial prestige, as well as political power, will 
be so complete that it will be suicidal to oppose them. The peo- 
ple are not interested in branch banking, but they are not in a 
position to make their voices heard, while those who favor branch 
banking are in a position to state their cause and to be heard. 

If section 19 of the Glass bill passes, it is going to place in the 
hands of the very few the entire credit machinery of the Nation. 
Section 19 is so utterly opposed to the spirit of the times that 
it is bound to bring ruination to its sponsors. The large banking 
interests of the country should realize that legislation is becom- 
ing more and more socialistic; that if banking is concentrated into 
the hands of the few, the rank and file will eventually rise up 
against them; that it will give the common people something to 
shoot at; and that eventually the structure, which they are try- 
ing to raise to get domination of the credits of the country, will 
collapse, carrying the sponsors to ruination. 

We are unalterably opposed to section 19 of the Glass bill in 
any form. For your consideration I inclose a brief set-up on the 
possibilities for manipulation and profit by the “insiders” of 
the group banking system should branch banking be instituted. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Rosert D. Beery, Secretary. 


As chief proponents of branch banking, the interest of group 
bankers may not be wholly uninfluenced by the possibilities for 
substantial profits to the insiders of group-banking organizations. 

Testimony before the subcommittee of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, United States Senate, in March, 1931, brought 
out the fact that one of the principal group banking systems, 
operating as a holding company, has 122 banks and 12 invest- 
ment companies. The capital of these banks, according to the 
Rand-McNally Bank Directory, is $24,847,000 with surplus and 
profits of $17,144,000, representing total capital value of $41,- 
991,000. According to the testimony, this group of banks had 
total deposits of $409,000,000. Operating in 8 States, the total 
capital and surplus investment of 8 of their banks, representing 
the largest bank in each of the 8 States, is $16,680,000, represented 
by $10,400,000 capital and $6,280,000 surplus. 

There were 1,670,000 shares of holding company’s stock out- 
standing at the time, with par value $50 per share, making total 
outstanding capital of the holding company $83,695,000. One 
significant fact disclosed by these figures is that this holding 
company paid for these banks just about twice their value as 
reflected by the capital and surplus of the banks acquired. 

This holding company had 12,750 stockholders. The 
block of stock is owned by men who are connected with the home 
or parent bank. In the distribution of this stock, the first 100,000 
shares sold at $50 per share. Subsequently stock was distributed 
for cash on two occasions, once at $62 per share and another 
time at $72.50 per share. The balance of the holding company’s 
stock was distributed by exchanging it for the original capital 
stock of its present affillate banks, on a price basis ranging as 
high as $99.50 per share. Originally the holding company stock 
paid dividends of $1.80 per share but has been twice reduced and 
now pays 16 cents per quarter or 60 cents per annum, This stock 

Is currently quoted at about $8 per share. 
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The speculative possibilities, if branch banking passes 
readily apparent when one considers the opportunity for those in 
position to control the market value of this stock, to buy the 
entire outstanding issue of holding company stock, which, at 
current prices, would require but $13,360,000 (1,670,000 shares at 
$8 per share), cancel this stock, cancel the capital stock of all 
member banks except that of the largest bank in each of the 
eight States, designate these eight banks as parent banks, all 
others serving as branches. 

Thus, for an investment of $13,360,000 one would own 8 
parent banks with capital and surplus value of $16,680,000 and 
have $25,311,000 representing the liquidating value (present capi- 
tal and surplus) of the 114 banks operated as branches. Deduct- 
ing the purchase price of the holding company stock ($13,360,000) 
from the $25,311,000, would leave a net profit or present of $11,- 
951,000 in cash, in addition to the absolute ownership, without 
cost, of a great chain system of banks, having a liquidating value 
(capital and surplus) of $14,680,000 and a franchise, the value of 
which would be worth millions. 

This computation is predicated upon a branch system limited 
to State boundaries. Except branch operations were confined to 
State lines, the investment in parent banks would be less and 
the net cash profits proportionately greater. Not a displeasing 
possibility for those who stand to profit by branch banking— 
monopoly—special privilege. 


DISCUSSIONS BETWEEN PRESIDENT HOOVER AND PREMIER LAVAL 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
letters from the Secretary of State and the Secretary of the 
Treasury were ordered inserted in the Recorp, I feel justi- 
fied in amplifying what I said on last Wednesday in the 
colloquy during the debate on the question of international 
debts. I might say that, eliminating the conclusions in those 
letters, I would have very little, if any, difference with those 
who wrote them. In the statement of facts I find full sup- 
port of my statement last Wednesday. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me to 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Pennsylvania is ill; 
otherwise I would yield so that he might be here, but he is 
ill, and I prefer not to yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
declines to yield. 

Mr. BORAH. As I was about to say, aside from the con- 
clusions in the letters, I have very little difference with the 
statement of facts upon the part of the writers. To illus- 
trate what I mean, the Secretary of State says: 

So far as these discussions touched upon the subject of debts 
and re tions they were limited entirely to temporary steps 
which might be taken to offset the effects of the depression. 

And that, Mr. President, was precisely what I undertook to 
state the other day: That there was a discussion of repara- 
tions and debts, with an understanding that steps would be 
taken in dealing with them so as to mollify or lessen the 
effect of the depression. In other words, they did discuss 
readjustment of both reparations and debts. But I am not 
quite content to leave the subject there. I want to say 
something further in regard to the subject in justification 
of the statement which I made the other day. 

It is my understanding that France solicited a postpone- 
ment of payment, asked for a moratorium; and therefore I 
was not discussing the matter at that time with the idea 
that France had deliberately and willfully, without any rea- 
sonable justification, defaulted in her payment and re- 
pudiated her obligation. I did not understand that to be her 
position, and I do not at this time understand it to be her 
position. I also stated at that time that I was not defend- 
ing the failure of France to pay or defending her default. I 
merely undertook to say that sufficient took place in refer- 
ence to negotiations on reparations and debts to justify the 
French people in coming to the conclusion that if there 
were a readjustment of reparations there should be a recon- 
sideration of the debts; and that I shall undertake to sustain 
by the record. 

First, let me call attention to the exact language which I 
used. This matter was brought into the debate by the in- 
terruption of the able Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], 
who said: 


A nation, when it violates its faith, forfeits any right to con- 
fidence and trust. 


The Senator from Idaho 
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are Mr. Boran. I do not desire to appear here to-day as a defender 


of the default upon the part of France. I think it was a mistake, 
But I do desire to say, and I have no hesitancy in saying it in 
public, that I have no doubt in the world that France understood, 
when she canceled reparations, that she would receive some read- 
justment of debts on the part of the United States. 

What I contended was that the French people came to the 
conclusion that if there were a readjustment of reparations, 
there would be some readjustment of the debts—no specified 
agreement as to what that readjustment should be, but 
that the whole matter of international obligations would 
be reconsidered. That is clearly supported by the public 
record and the public print. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask him a question at that point? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. I am wondering whether the Senator’s 
chronology is not at fault. My remembrance is that the 
Lausanne agreement was prior to the visit of M. Laval. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is greatly mistaken. 

Mr. MOSES. Then, I am glad to be corrected by the 
Senator from Idaho. I was speaking only from recollection. 

Mr. BORAH. The Lausanne agreement was in 1932. 

Mr. MOSES. And when was M. Laval here? 

Mr. BORAH. He was here in October, 1931. 

Mr. MOSES. I thank the Senator for setting me right. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not sure as to the exact date, but I 
know that the Lausanne agreement. 

Mr. MOSES. The priority was what I had in mind, and 
my impression was that the priority was the other way. 

Mr. BORAH. No; the priority was as I have suggested, 
namely, that M. Laval’s visit was prior to the adjustment at 
Lausanne. The Senator will readily realize that that is so, 
because Herriot was Prime Minister when the agreement was 
made at Lausanne while Laval was Prime Minister when he 
visited the United States. 

Mr. MOSES. Yes; I recall that. 

Mr. BORAH. I stated further in the debate on last 
Wednesday: 

I do not mean to say that there was a definite agreement be- 
tween M. Laval and the President that so-and-so would be done, 
but I do mean to say that there was sufficiency in the situation to 
justify the French nation, as a nation, in reaching the conclusion 
that if they gave up reparations they might in justice look to a 
reconsideration of the debt. 

I referred the other day to some events which I said had 
taken place. All those events were made public, Mr. Presi- 
dent; they were all a matter of public record. I refer now 
particularly to the New York Times. In its issue of October 
8, 1931, the New York Times said: 


One part of the statement— 


Referring to the conference with the 32 Members of 
Congress— 


One part of the statement issued by President Hoover at 12.40 
this morning which expressed his purpose of inter- 
governmental debts, and the current year’s moratorium on their 
payment, with Premier Laval of France when he visits Washington 
this month, was changed materially before it was given to the 
press. 


It was changed because of the objections which were made 
at the conference. 
This was due— 


Says the newspaper— 


to objections to the original form raised by some of the Senators 
and Representatives who sat with the President in the Lincoln 
study for nearly three hours last night and considered with him 
his 6-point program for counteracting a dangerous domestic 
financial and economic situation. 

Fear that the President might be committing the conferees to 
the moratorium's extension, or to modification of Europe's debts to 
the United States, was responsible for the objections raised. 
Practically one-half of the conference was devoted to debating. 
the President’s references to the forthcoming visit of the French 
Premier. 

In its original form that part of the statement referring to 
international debts was construed by some of the conferees as 
bearing the implication that they would be bound to support ad- 
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ditional proposals 
pertaining to intergovernmental debts. 
$ * s * * . * 


There was confusion in the minds of several Senators and Rep- 
resentatives as to exactly what the President was suggesting in 
the language he employed in referring to the visit of M. Laval. 
Among some of them was an inclination to contend that the 
wording might lead to the inference that the President had been 
authorized by the conference to take important steps concerning 
future arrangements relating to the war-time and post war obliga- 
tions of Europe to this Government. 

Senator Boram, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, said, for example, that it would appear that if Senators and 
Representatives present accepted what had been read by the 
President it would give rise to the implication that the conference 
supported any change the President might make in the status of 
the nations’ international debts. The contrary view was taken 
by Senator Carrer Grass, of Virginia, who did not so interpret the 
President’s statement. 

In the end President Hoover agreed that the original statement 
was somewhat cloudy and consented to change it in such a way 
as to leave no implication that the conferees were committed in 
advance to whatever result might follow his discussion of “ the 
question of such further arrangements as are imperative during 
the period of the depression in respect of intergovernmental debts,” 
to quote the President's statement in its revised form. 

To make this clear there was inserted in the final draft the 
phrase that the subject of intergovernmental debts “ being a sub- 
ject first of negotiations with foreign governments, was not sub- 
mitted for determination at this evening's conference.” 


Mr. President, that news item states the facts just about 
as accurately as they could be stated. The President, in his 
program for relief of the economic conditions, made some 
eight propositions. The eighth proposition was the readjust- 
ment of international obligations pending the economic con- 
ditions then obtaining, and which are still obtaining. Owing 
to the objections which were made, however, the President 
withdrew the eighth proposition, so far as the action of the 
conference was concerned, and proposed to state it in his 
statement to the press as his individual action and de- 
pendent entirely upon his conversation with Laval. 

Before leaving the newspaper items I desire to read a 
statement from the Washington Post of October 7, which 
says: 

President Hoover at a momentous conference at the White House 
last night laid before a gathering of Republican and Democratic 
Members of Congress a sweeping program for lifting the United 
States out of an economic slough. 

s Ld 


He did tell them, however, that when Premier Laval of France 
comes here on October 22 he is going to discuss the debt question 
with him. 

It is my purpose,” he said, “to discuss with him the question 
of such further arrangements as are imperative during the period 
of the depression in respect of intergovernmental debts.” 

The policy of the American Government In this matter, he said, 
was set forth in his statement in connection with the l-year 
moratorium on reparations and debts last June. 

However, he added, America's problem now in this respect is 
one of “such adjustment during the period of depression as 
will at the same time aid our own and world recovery.” 

To some of the statesmen present this sounded like cancella- 
tion or revision talk, and several of them objected vigorously to 
any such discussion between the President and the French 
premier. 

Representative Jog N N. Garner (Democrat), of Texas, the 
Democratic leader in the House, is reported to have told the 
President that if he proposed anything in the way of an exten- 
sion of the moratorium or a revision of the debts, he would do 
so on his own responsibility. Garner is determined to fight even 
the 1-year moratorium when it comes up in Congress next Decem- 
ber. 


Senator WILLIAM E. Boram (Republican), of Idaho, also was re- 
ported to have protested against any move at this time in con- 
nection with the international debts. Under certain conditions, 
some of them being revision of the Versailles treaty and the treaty 
of St. Germain, he might favor cancellation of debts. 


So that when that conference was called on October 5 or 6, 
1931, we were discussing the program which the President 
submitted to us. When we came to the question of the 
debts there was objection. Then the debts proposition was 
eliminated from that part of the program which the confer- 
ence approved, and the debts proposition was left solely to 
the initiative of the President. That is what I undertook to 
state the other day. There was nothing new about. it. 
There was nothing secret about it. It was a matter of pub- 
lic record, and thoroughly understood at the time. 
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the moratorium or other features When the President put out his statement next morning 
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he said: 

Therefore I propose the following definite program of action, to 
which I ask our citizens to give their full cooperation: 

e * * . s . * 

8. Premier Laval, of France, is visiting the United States. It is 
my purpose to discuss with him the question of such further 
arrangements as are imperative during the period of the depression 
in respect to intergovernmental debts. The policy of the Ameri- 
can Government in this matter is well known and was set out by 
me in a public statement on June 20 in announcing the American 
proposal for a year’s postponement of debt payments. 

Our problem in this respect is one of such adjustment during 
the period of depression as will at the same time aid our own and 
world recovery. This being a subject first of negotiation with 
foreign governments, was not submitted for determination at this 
evening's conference. 2 


No; it was not submitted for determination, because when 
the objection came it was understood that if it was sub- 
mitted for determination the conference would decide against 
it. So it was withdrawn from the conference, and was not 
submitted for our action. 

Mr. President, what was it natural for the French people, 
as a people, to understand from the statement that the 
President and Premier Laval were proposing to discuss in- 
tergovernmental debts with a view of readjusting them to 
meet the economic situation? I do not contend that there 
was @ specific agreement that so-and-so would be done, but 
there was a statement to the effect that the international 
obligations would be discussed and considered in the light 
of present conditions, and the French people so under- 
stood it. 

Now I call attention to the statement of the New York 
Times on October 25. This was after Premier Laval had 
arrived: 

One of the most important conclusions understood to have been 
reached has a direct application to President Hoover’s public dec- 
larations that the basis of the settlement of intergovernmental 
debts would continue to be the capacity under normal conditions 
of the debtor nations to pay. In announcing his moratorium pro- 
posal last June the President enunciated this principle and added: 

“I am sure the American people have no desire to attempt to 
extract any sum beyond the capacity of any debtor to pay, and 


it is our view that broad vision requires that our Government 
should recognize the situation as it exists.” 


And that is precisely what I understood; not what was 
said, but what I understood was in the minds of the Presi- 
dent and Premier Layal when they were talking about read- 
justment; that is, to determine the capacity of these nations 
to meet their obligations in view of the present economic 
condition. 


While President Hoover adheres to the principle then enunciated 
and reaffirmed by him in the statement he issued on the morning 
of October 7, following a conference with more than 30 Senators 
and Representatives, it was gathered to-day that in consequence 
of representations made by M. Laval this Government will not 
call for a reexamination of the financial status of debtor nations, 
including Germany, in order to determine their capacity to resume 
payments of their intergovernmental debts, in whole or in part, 
at the conclusion of the moratorium period on June 30, 1932. 


It was known that France did not desire to have the 
capacity of Germany to pay investigated. 


The agreement reached, it was said, would insure that the 
processes laid down in the Young plan in connection with a 
German declaration of a moratorium would be followed. 


It is inferred that there was considerable discussion between 
the President and the Premier over intergovernmental debts, in- 
cluding those of France and other European nations to the United 
States. That this was foremost in the President’s mind when the 
visit of Premier Laval to America was arranged was made clear by 
him in the statement he issued after the White House conference 
with Senators and Representatives when he said: 

Premier Laval of France is visiting the United States. It is my 
purpose to discuss with him the question of such further arrange- 
ments as are imperative during the period of the depression in 
respect to intergovernmental debts. The policy of the American 
Government in this matter is well known and was set out by me 
in a public statement on June 20 in announcing the American 
Proposal for a year’s postponement of debt payments.” 

The statement referred to enunciated the principle of making 
intergovernmental debt payments contingent upon the capacity of 
debtor nations to pay. At the same time the President, by repeat- 
ing his adherence to what was said on the subject in his mora- 
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torium proposal, declared his opposition to the cancellation of the so understood it. It was not a justification for actual non- 


debts owed to the United States Government by Europe. 


I always understood that the President was opposed to 
cancellation; but, on the other hand, I always looked upon a 
“reexamination according to capacity to pay” as another 
form of cancellation. 

The statement which the President read to his congressional 
conferees was read over the transatlantic radiophone by Secretary 


Stimson to Ambassador Edge in Paris, who in turn communicated 
it to M. Laval. 


That is the statement which came out of the conference 
on the 5th or 6th of October. 

With reference to that portion which dealt with M. Laval’s pros- 
pective visit to Washington, Mr. Edge reported that the French 
Premier had expressed his approval of what was said by the 
President. 

Farther on in this report of October 25 it is said: 


In the forenoon President Hoover and Premier Laval had spent 
an hour together in continuation of their conversations of yester- 
day, but chiefly in going over the draft of the joint statement 
which they will issue to-morrow to give their countries and the 
world some insight into the scope and character of their con- 
sultations and the conclusions that have been reached. Later on 
the Premier went to the apartment of Secretary Mellon at Eight- 
eenth Street and Massachusetts Avenue for a luncheon in his 
honor. 

* s * * * * * 


The expectation that the joint statement of President Hoover 
and Premier Layal will be phrased cautiously and in general terms 
is based on the realization that both have been obliged to keep 
in mind that they may run counter to hostile sentiments in the 
French Parliament and the United States Congress by making 
certain definite commitments at this time, 

Then it explains Premier Laval’s embarrassment: 


As to President Hoover, his position is approximately similar 
in the sense that he must keep in mind what the reaction of the 
Senate, or perhaps the entire Congress, would be to any commit- 
ments with respect to intergovernmental debts, disarmament, and 
other subjects of an international character. 

It is perfectly plain that the question of international 
obligations was discussed at length between the President 
and the Premier. It is perfectly plain that there was an 
understanding there that there would be a reconsideration in 
some form. As to any definite agreement as to what it 
should be I have not assumed to say. I do not know. I 
do not say that there was any, but that there was an under- 
standing that there would be a reconsideration is shown by 
all the reports and by the communiqué which I am going 
now to read. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I desire to ask the Senator one question. 
Does the Senator assume that enough was said between the 
President and Premier Laval, when he was over here, to 
justify France in defaulting her interest payment in De- 
eember? 

Mr. BORAH. No, Mr. President; I do not. I do not. I 
think the sound, statesmanlike position in this matter was 
taken by Herriot, the Premier of France. He contended, in 
a very powerful speech, that there had been such negotia- 
tions and discussions as justified the French people in asking 
for a continuation of time, in asking for a moratorium; but 
he said that he would not advise and would not support any 
proposition actually to default, regardless of what had taken 
place in the past. That, in my judgment, was a sound posi- 
tion; but it must be borne in mind that Herriot and the 
leaders were overridden by the Assembly, which Assembly 
was undoubtedly speaking the popular sentiment of France. 

It was the popular sentiment of France to which I referred 
in the discussion last Saturday, and to which I refer now; 
that these pronouncements, these discussions in the papers, 
had created the opinion among the people of France that if 
reparations were readjusted there would be a reconsidera- 
tion of the debt. The French press discussed that for weeks 
and weeks prior to the Lausanne conference and after the 
Lausanne conference. But it was no justification, as I have 


said, for refusal to pay. I think it was sufficient reason for 
the French nation to urge that there be some reconsideration 
of the debts. Whether it was justified in fact or not, they 


payment, because the discussion went no further than an 
agreement to reconsider. The failure to reconsider could 
hardly justify a refusal to pay. 

The statement which was made after the conference be- 
tween Laval and the President contained these words: 

In so far as intergovernmental obligations are concerned we 
recognize that prior to the expiration of the Hoover year of post- 
ponement some agreement regarding them may be necessary cover- 
ing the period of business depression— 

That is precisely the contention which I made in the 
debate last Wednesday, that some agreement would be 
necessary in order to meet the situation as it was presented 
by the depression. 
as to the terms and conditions of which the two Governments 
make all reservations. The initiative in this matter should be 
taken at an early date by the European powers principally con- 
cerned within the framework of the agreements existing prior to 
July 1, 1931. 

Thus, after the discussions had taken place and after the 
consideration had been given to the matter, which was given 
to it at length, they issued a combined statement to the 
effect that— 


In so far as intergovernmental obligations— 


Not intergovernmental debts, but intergovernmental ob 
ligations— 3 
are concerned we recognize that prior to the expiration of the 
Hoover year of postponement some agreement regarding them 
may be necessary covering the period of business depression. 

What effect would that naturally have upon the French 
people? What would they naturally suppose? They would 
suppose that there was to be a readjustment of international 
obligations covering the period of the depression, and that 
was the argument upon which they based their contention 
that the depression was still here. Their conditions were 
the same and they insisted upon a further consideration of 
the matter. 

Then, may I call attention to the message of the President 
to Congress on the 10th of December? Bear in mind that 
after this conference with the Premier and after the issuance 
of this statement, signed by both, the President followed up 
the subject in his recommendation to the Congress. I ask 
upon what theory did he ask Congress to reconsider the 
matter if not for readjustment? He said: 

As we approach the new year it is clear that a number of the 
governments indebted to us will be unable to meet further pay- 
ments to us in full pending recovery in their economic life. It 
is useless to blind ourselves to an obvious fact. Therefore it will 


be necessary in some cases to make still further temporary adjust- 
ments. 


The Congress has shared with the Executive in the past the con- 
sideration of questions arising from these debts. I am sure that 
it will commend itself to the Congress that the legislative branch 
of the Government should continue to share this responsibility. 
In order that we should be in position to deal with the situa- 
tion, I recommend the re-creation of the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, with authority to examine such problems as may 
arise in connection with these debts during the present economic 
emergency. 

The conference at the White House was in October, 1931. 
The visit of Laval was about October 25, 1931. The mes- 
sage of the President followed in December, 1931, all of them 
discussing and having for their subject matter the ques- 
tion of a readjustment of these debts. While, as I have said, 
there is nothing here which would justify default, I have 
felt from the beginning that the French people in asking 
for time and a reconsideration ought not to be charged with 
bad faith, such as would be true had no such discussions 
taken place. I have no doubt in my mind but that France 
will pay the $20,000,000. Such men as Herriot and the 
other leaders in France who are making a campaign to that 
end, in my opinion, will ultimately succeed in regard to it, 
and the debt will ultimately be paid in accordance with the 
terms of the obligation. 

My view is, however, that these discussions led the French 
people to believe that they were entitled to more time, that 
they were entitled to a moratorium. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, why did not France, 
then, ask for a moratorium on the capital payment due in 
December? If she had desired, she had a perfect right, 
under the contract, to petition for a postponement for a 
limited time of the capital payment due at that time, and 
she did not even ask that. She seemed rather to stand by 
the agreement with other European nations at Lausanne 
rather than to ask for what she was entitled to ask. 

Mr. BORAH. I think, as I said the other day, that France 
made a mistake in not paying this obligation. I think her 
default in her obligation can not be justified. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, I think that if Americans would quit talking about 
it, possibly France would pay. 

Mr. BORAH. . We had not been talking very much when 
the default took place, except this talk to which I have 
been referring. 

I think that in all probability if there had been no mora- 
torium, if there had been no discussion with Laval, if there 
had been no message to Congress, France would have paid 
without any further delay. Whether these things were wise 
or unwise, they led the French people to ask for time and 
a reconsideration. That is my position exactly. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, it is not my intention to 
enter into a defense of the President of the United States, 
however much I might be impelled to do that, concerning 
the particular matter under discussion here. Nor is it my 
intention, in rising, to be a part of any controversy which 
may exist between the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the distinguished Senator from Idaho. 

I confess that a casual reading of the two letters which 
were presented this morning from the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of the Treasury did not impress me as a 
categorical or any other denial of anything that had 
occurred upon this floor. 

There are some things which ought to be kept in mind by 
the Senate and by the American people. This is not the 
first time the argument has been made by France that some- 
thing ought to be done and that a moral obligation existed 
on the part of the United States of America. That argu- 
ment has been made ever since the last loan was made to 
France, 12 years ago. That argument has not only been 
made but it has been read into the Recorp here, and read 
into the Recorp during the discussion upon the French 
obligations by no less a person than the Senator from 
Idaho. 

I do not intend to-day to answer the remarks the Senator 
made the other day, which it was my misfortune not to hear, 
because I was detained after having been on my feet for an 
unlimited period of time. I do not intend to-day, I say, 
to answer the speech the Senator made in favor of cancel- 
lation of the debts or in excuse of France. That is not my 
purpose now. On some other occasion, as soon as the pend- 
ing banking bill is out of the way, I hope to address the 
Senate upon that subject and to answer, in the inadequate 
fashion that I have, concerning the Senator’s remarks made 
on Wednesday last when this question was under discussion. 

Keep in mind that France has denied substantially the 
indebtedness for 12 years past. 

Remember that in 1925 our Government felt so keenly 
the situation when France and other nations declined to 
make an adjustment or a refunding agreement that we con- 
veyed to the bankers of the United States an idea of the 
displeasure of the Government if they should permit any 
securities from those countries declining to refund to be put 
upon the American market. 

Remember that during the time Berenger was here 
France’s populace was tearing passion to tatters, and con- 
tinued to do so for a long period thereafter, because he 
made any agreement. 

No matter what may be said now in defense of France, 
and no matter what it may be asserted the people of the Re- 
public of France may have believed, remember that when 
the moratorium was before the Congress of the United States 
the only party which had the right and the power to deal with 
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the subject, Congress attached to that moratorium, which 
then grudgingly it granted, the clause that the policy of 
this Nation was to neither cancel nor reduce nor revise the 
debts which were due to the United States of America from 
foreign countries. 

I remember the fight upon the moratorium. A mere 
handful of Senators stood upon this floor asserting what 
has. been asserted to-day by the Senator from Idaho. We 
were dealing in suspicions, perhaps, and in prophecies, for 
that little band which then made the fight had not the ad- 
vantage, which attached to greater men in this body, of 
being a part of White House confidences and White House 
conferences. That little band here upon this floor for many 
days endeavored to present just exactly what has been pre- 
sented to-day as to the activities of those who were in charge 
of the Government. I repeat, they presented suspicions, 
perhaps, not with personal knowledge, and there was no 
clarion voice upon the floor of the Senate, of any man at 
that time who was a part of those confidences or those con- 
ferences, raised here to tell the Senate of the United States 
what had been done or what had been said. 

I would have preferred, if confidences were to be disclosed 
as to what then transpired in the meetings that were held 
at the White House in 1931, that those confidences might 
have been given to the Senate of the United States, the 
Congress of the United States, and the people of the United 
States, when we were dealing with a moratorium, which we 
knew then, if we knew anything, would lead to the difficul- 
ties which now beset us in relation to these debts. 

In the very first sentences I uttered when I stood upon this 
floor opposing that moratorium, the sentences as to the great 
evil and the wrong being done to the people of the United 
States by the moratorium, I referred to what it meant after- 
wards, what it would mean in the future, in the settlement 
of the debts that were due to us from foreign countries. No 
aid came to us then, to the very few men who were making 
that fight, from the men who were a part of the White 
House conference, and nothing was told to the Senate or 
the people or any Member of Congress as to what then 
occurred. 

Now, sir, when the Congress has acted, when every re- 
sponsible man save perhaps the one who now sits in the 
White House, from the time these steps were inaugurated, 
has told the people of the world the exact situation, legally 
and otherwise, when we were discussing the warning that 
was annexed to the adoption of the moratorium, there is no 
excuse for any nation on the face of the earth asserting 
that they were given to understand or that we created a 
moral obligation in behalf of that nation by any action of 
any unauthorized person or any number of unauthorized 
persons. So, While there may have been in France a mis- 
understanding at the time those steps were before this 
Chamber as they were, that had been a common occurrence 
for years gone by; and not only that, but the very gentleman 
who appeared in France on the occasion when the matter 
was before the Chamber of Deputies—that very gentleman 
had been talking to his people during the campaign, taking 
to task America and telling the French practically they were 
under no obligation to America to pay the depts at all. 

So, sir, I leave this situation. I leave it not that I do not 
sympathize with some people, if there were any abroad, who 
have been befooled, but no part of any government, no part 
of any responsible statesmanship in Europe, could have mis- 
understood what the Congress did in the adoption of the 
moratorium and in the policy that was then by the Congress 
declared to be the policy of the American people. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the statement of facts which 
I made on Wednesday and which I made to-day were public 
property. They were known to all men. They were pub- 
lished far and wide. They were published in the United 
States and in England and in France. They were called out 
the other day by the statement made by the able Senator 
from Oklahoma, but they were nothing in the way of news. 
There was no new information in them. Everything which 
I have said might have been gleaned from the public record 
and from the public press. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Gleaned from the public record and the 
public press? Not so, sir. How was it a matter of news on 
Wednesday last? It was a matter of news throughout the 
United States of America when the Senator from Idaho took 
his fiery stand and made the remarks that he did. We were 
to depend, were we, when we sat here upon the moratorium, 
upon this very subject, upon some newspaper report, when 
the facts rested in the bosoms of certain Members of this 
body who knew them and nobody else except themselves 
knew them? Why not speak out then? Why not tell the 
Members of this body and the Members of the Congress of 
the United States? Beyond that, why not tell the American 
people, not that they must look to the New York Times or 
even the Washington Post to ascertain the facts of what 
may have transpired, but that they knew the facts and those 
facts ought to have been stated to their brethren upon this 
floor? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from California did not need 
to rely upon the newspapers. He could have read the public 
documents signed by responsible public officers and had all 
the information that has been given to the Senate by the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That may be, but I think the Senator 
from Idaho possesses a wealth of information that the rest 
of us do not possess. I am willing to grant it. 

Mr. BORAH. I am willing to admit it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON. Of course, he possesses a wealth of infor- 
mation upon this subject that the rest of us do not possess, 
and he locked it in his own heart during the debate upon 
the moratorium. 

Mr. BORAH. That is absolutely without foundation in 
fact. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Did the Senator say a word during the 
moratorium? 

Mr. BORAH. I did not say a word about the moratorium 
and the facts which I have discussed here. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Did the Senator have aught to say 
during the progress of the moratorium debate in the 
Senate? 

Mr, BORAH. I was in favor of the moratorium. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Les. 

Mr. BORAH. And would be in favor of it now under the 
same circumstances. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But the Senator did not have anything to 
say about it. 

Mr. BORAH. No; because I was in favor of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And when we were debating what had 
transpired during Laval's visit, did the Senator utter a 
word concerning it? 

Mr. BORAH. I uttered it to the public press. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator uttered it to the public 
press. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I grant the Senator that he can utter to 
the public press far beyond the rest of us. We can dismiss 
that aspect of it. 

Mr. BORAH, I trust the Senator will not permit any 
feeling of that kind to control his judgment; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is nothing within my knowledge that was not 
within the knowledge of the Senator if the Senator desired 
to read the public press and desired to read public docu- 
ments. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is absolutely inaccurate and, to 
utilize the words of the Senator from Idaho, it is utterly 
without foundation, because I have not the access to the 
White House nor to the gatherings at the White House nor 
the conferences nor the confidences that the Senator from 
Idaho has. I grant that very readily. I grant his stature. 
I grant his greatness, I grant him anything he desires in 
the unlimited wisdom he attributes to himself. I accord that 
readily and he has it. But for the love of Heaven, if we 
get another moratorium or another fight upon the debts 
and he knows anything about them, let him tell his col- 
leagues and tell the American people. It is not in keeping 
with the Senator from Idaho to sit mute and silent during 
the discussion of such a question as the moratorium. 
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Mr. BORAH. I assume that the able Senator from Cali- 
fornia reads public documents. I assumed that he kept 
himself informed. Hereafter I shall start a kindergarten. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON. All right. I trust the Senator will start 
a kindergarten. 

Mr. BORAH. He will have the Senator from California 
for the first student. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It will be a kindergarten which the Sen- 
ator from Idaho has not observed in this discussion. It will 
be a kindergarten of disclosure and of good faith. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record at this point an article by Calvin Coolidge entitled 
“Settling the War Debts.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

[From Hearst’s International-Cosmopolitan for July, 1932] 
SETTLING THE WAR DEBTS! 
By Calvin Coolidge 

It is highly desirable at all times that the nations of the world 
should dwell together in peace and harmony. The fact of our 
mutual existence makes some sort of relationship inescapable. 
Since we can not withdraw from each other, it is necessary that we 
do the best we can to understand each other and cooperate with 
each other. Such a policy requires an informed and conscientious 
public opinion. 

Unless the purpose of the Government is restated from time to 
time, it tends to become obscured and forgotten. Concerning the 
general policy that was followed from 1921 to 1929 I can speak 
with some knowledge. In the main it was a scrupulous effort to 
discharge all our own international obligations to others and a 
courteous insistence that others should discharge their obligations 
to us. That was believed to be the best kind of foundation for 
mutual respect and friendship. 

At the outset of this period the National Treasury was con- 
fronted with a world shortage of money. Credit was scarce. We 
had a large amount of short-term domestic obligations. These 
were gradually paid or refunded into long-term bonds. Also the 
Treasury held the notes of about 20 European countries, generally 
payable on demand with interest at 5 per cent, for about $10,000,- 
000,000, for funds advanced to them during the war and for sup- 
plies sold to them during the difficult months following the 
armistice. 

All Europe was financially prostrate. Each nation had large 
domestic and foreign debts and their currencies were disorganized. 
The question of reparations was unsettled and almost nebulous. 
They all looked to us to assist in some method of liquidation and 
stabilization. 

The situation was such that practically no payments were made 
to us on these obligations for several years. As we wanted to be 
helpful we let the debts stand. But in February, 1922, a law was 
enacted establishing a commission to negotiate settlements. It 
was not until January, 1923, that Great Britain, which was the 
first large debtor to take action, sent representatives to confer with 
our commission. We had waited nearly four years in order to give 
time to other countries to reestablish their finances. 

While of course we wanted to recover our money, it should 
always be remembered that it was for the mutual benefit of debtor 
and creditor to secure international financial stability by removing 
uncertainties. At the first conference one of the British commis- 
sioners, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
said: 

“Our wish is to approach the discussion as business men seeking 
s business solution of what is fundamentally a business prob- 
em. * * * 

The cordial and prompt agreement of the two greatest democ- 
racies * * * willbe * * a long step forward in effecting a 
solution of the economic troubles in Europe. Let us never forget 
that until these troubles are solved there can be no general revival 
of international trade.” 

When such sentiment existed the success of the negotiations was 
assured. The principle of capacity to pay was established, a time 
Payment was substituted for a demand payment, interest was 
reduced to an average of 3.306 per cent, and after $104,000,000 had 
been paid in cash the balance of nearly $4,075,000,000 principal and 
$525,000,000 interest was funded into bonds payable in annual 
installments over a period of 62 years. 

The report of the commission states: 

„It is a business settlement fully preserving the integrity 
of the obligations, and it represents the first great step in the 
Teadjustment of the intergovernmental obligations growing out 
of the war.” 

This unparalleled transaction was considered so important that 


it was reported to the Congress by the President in person with 
this declaration: 


1AuTHOR's NoTE.—The figures used herein are generally taken 
from the United States Treasury reports 1922-1926 of World War 
Foreign Debt Commission and from public statements issued by 
the Treasury. 
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“It is a recommitment of the English-speaking world to the 
validity of contract * * *. 

“It can not be unseemly to say it, and it is too important to 
be omitted, the failure of the British undertaking would have 
spread political and economic discouragement throughout the 
world and general repudiation would have likely followed in its 
wake. But here is kept faith—willingly kept, let it be recorded— 
and a covenant of peace. 

These statements are not mere rhetoric. They show what the 
problem of that period was and the honorable efforts that were 
mutually made to find a helpful solution. Unless that is care- 
fully kept in mind we do not have the necessary perspective for 
forming a judgment on the wisdom of the outcome. The mind 
of the world was relieved and e . Certainty began to 
appear where all had been uncertainty. International credit was 
revived and men began to feel there was a more sure foundation 
on which the business of the nations could be transacted. Trade 
was stimulated and from that time there started a period of 
progress. These benefits were by no means confined to our own 
country, but reaching into all the markets of the world, carried 
new hope and cheer and opportunity to unnumbered people. 

No doubt it may be argued that the payment on the debts was 
one cause of the depression which started more than six years 
later after several years of unusual prosperity. But any such 
statement lacks convincing proof. No European nation except 
Great Britain had paid an amount that could be said to have 
any effect on their national finances, and her payments were but 
about 4 per cent of the annual budget. France came next, 
paying $30,000,000 in 1926, which was increased to $40,000,000 for 
1931. This was about 2 per cent of her budget and could not have 
been a great burden. Italy paid $5,000,000 yearly until 1931 when 
the amount increased to $12,100,000, which is a little over 1 per 
cent of her budget. When we look for the causes of the present 
depression we can not disregard the loss and destruction of the 
war, the present cost of great armaments, the burden of new social 
experiments, and assess the blame to the relatively small items of 
debt payments. 

These were the motives entertained at the time. We had no way 
of exercising any compulsion nor any disposition to do so. We 
wanted settlement because we believed it was for our interest. 
The nations made settlement because they believed it was for 
their interest. It was intended to be mutually beneficial and 
morally correct. 

Because of these reasons the various nations except 
Armenia and Russia negotiated settlement of all their debts by 
1926. With the exception of Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
and Serbia the settlements were entirely for debts contracted after 
the armistice. But on the basis of 5 per cent interest the present 
worth of the settlements made with these countries is so favor- 
able to them that the debt of Belgium, Italy, and Serbia con- 
tracted before the armistice is more than eliminated, that of 
France is reduced to $26,000,000, and only Great Britain is paying 
any considerable amount on the money borrowed while the war 
was in progress. 

Our good faith toward European nations in the matter of the 
settlements was shown by the subsequent action of our people. 
Our convicitions that they were reestablishing themselves finan- 
cially were so strong, our willingness to help was so great, that 

loans were floated in our markets for various national and 
local units of their governments, large investments were made in 
their industries, and large credits were extended to their banks. 
The whole history of our financial transactions with Europe in 
the last 15 years indicates anything rather than an intention or 
belief that our Government had placed burdens on her govern- 
ments which were beyond their capacity to bear. 

We have been presented with the argument a great many times 
in one form or another that the prosecution of the war was a 
common enterprise, in which all those the Ger- 
man powers should contribute an equal share, or at least a pro- 
portion, according to their resources of population and national 
wealth. The position is developed that as we came into the war 
late, and our losses were small in comparison with other large 
nations, we should pay more of the cost incurred by others in 
waging the war. 

A short and entirely sufficient answer to these arguments is 
that each nation should do what it agreed to do. We never agreed 
to bear the expenses of any other nation and can not now be cited 
in and asked to make a larger contribution. Those whom we went 
to help were entirely content to have us come without imposing 
any terms requiring us to make them a contribution and they 
can not show any implied or express agreement that we should pay 
any part of their expense. In fact, the express agreements made 
at the time, in writing signed by the parties to be charged, and 
later carefully considered, revised, and reduced to the forms of in- 
ternational treaties formally ratified, not only release us from 
further payments but establish what payments should be made by 
various governments to us. 

While the argument of a common enterprise, in which all should 
contribute a proportionate share, might apply to Britain, France, 
Russia, Serbia, and Belgium, the same reasoning does not apply 
to the United States. These countries, which later came to include 
Italy and Rumania, with several others, had interests, understand- 
ings, and situations which were entirely divorced from the objec- 
tives of the United States, 

When the army and navy officers of Britain, France, and Russia 
began to collaborate long before the war on how they would meet 
a common peril, which all knew was the German power, however 
careful they were to insist on paper that they assumed no obliga- 
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tion to go to war to defend each other, yet their acts created a 
situation stronger than any treaty that made a united action cer- 
tain if a common peril arose. Even if made separately and differ- 
ing slightly in time, the declaration of war by the three great 
powers was essentially a united action. 

With all these pre-war arrangements, the stage settings that 
aroused national fears and hatreds, we had neither lot nor pe 
If we had interfered our suggestions would probably have been 
resented, and we would have been told that our concerns were 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

Whatever else may be said of us, we are blameless of the origins 
and the starting of the war. It was a purely European product. 
Our advice was not asked about it. Such efforts as we made to 
prevent or delay it were of no avail. The later suggestions of the 
President for peace without victory bore no fruit. 

So far as we were concerned the war was not a common enter- 
prise. The suggestion that we should make a large contribution 
to its cost because we came into it late is equivalent to saying we 
should pay a fine because we had not been one of the original 
disturbers of the peace of the world. If equities are to be con- 
sidered, the costs of war would not be assessed against those who 
are entirely innocent of either provoking it or starting it. 

We come out at the same place when we consider the suggestion 
that it was a long time after we declared war before our forces 
became effective, and meantime the entente was fighting to pro- 
tect us. Our declaration did not change the origins of the con- 
flict or make us in any way responsible for the losses of the 
combatants. Our entry put on them no new burdens but at once 
relieved and assisted them. This was especially true on the 
water, where our Navy began to function in a most effective and 
most needed way. 

It is true we have certain ideals of government. We are not in 
sympathy with autocracy but favor individual liberty. We fought 
on the side where the preponderating influences were favorable to 
that policy. But we did not owe any nation a duty to go to war 
on its side because it had a free government, and no one would 
seriously consider our declaring war against a nation because we 
did not favor its form of domestic government. It was when 
our lives and property had been wantonly destroyed and the threat 
was made of further destruction that we felt we had a cause for 
war whatever may have been our previous sympathies. If anyone 
wants to go into equity, it will have to be decided that we were 
not the beneficiaries but the innocent victims of a war made by 
other nations. Instead of being bound to pay them we could 
make out a case for injuries which we suffered. 

While in a sense our motives for going to war have little or no 
relation to the debts now due us and need not be considered in 
the same discussion, yet if fighting to maintain ideals has any 
merit we feel we are entitled credit in that direction. We did not 
make any agreements with other powers by which we conferred 
upon others for our own advantage, or received for ourselves, any 
property or territory of our adversaries. The President made that 
clear at the outset of the war. We sought no material gains. 
We did propose to defend our own established rights, save Europe, 
and give encouragement to free institutions under self-government 
everywhere. That was our idealism. 

We have heard much discussion also about the effect of the 
debt payments on our foreign trade. After we had made our set- 
tlements and payments began to be made to us, our foreign trade 
and the foreign trade in general of all the world flourished. No 
one could say it would have been more or less if cancellation had 
taken place, but everyone would have to admit that the payments 
were not an insuperable obstacle to a very good foreign trade. 

With all its unknown and unknowable factors it is not possible 
to make an accurate analysis of either foreign or domestic trade. 
But there are some features of its relationship to cancellation 
that seem plain. In the first place, to remit the debts would be 
a direct subsidy of over a quarter of a billion dollars per year to 
the government of foreign countries made for the assumed pur- 
pose of inducing their people to trade with our people. While that 
would be something distinctly new under the sun we ought not 
to discard it on that account without examination. 

While there is some sentiment in trade, it is largely a matter of 
interest, going where it is most advantageous. The foreign people 
being relieved of certain taxes it is would have more 
money to spend. But how can we be it would be ex- 
pended here? The natural place for them to buy goods would be 
where the price was lowest. Our taxes would be higher, because 
the bonds we issued to get money to lend Europe must be paid. 
That would increase the cost of our production. 

Instead of being better able to meet world competition and sell 
more goods to Europe, the chances would seem to be that our 
costs would be so high that Europe would not only find cheaper 
goods in other countries but would be better able than at present 
to take away our foreign trade in non-European countries. Sub- 
sidizing European Governments by handicapping our own pro- 
ducers does not seem likely to make their people turn from 
Australia, South America, Canada, Egypt, Russia, and India for 
agricultural products and raw materials and come to us. It is 
more likely our people would feel their competition more keenly 
in our home markets and in the world markets. If we wanted to 
go into the subsidy business we could find concerns on our own 
soil and governments outside of Europe where we could make the 
operation much more profitable. 

But those who argue for cancellation for the benefit of trade 
give us one cause for encouragement. They concede that there 
exists some ability to pay. If goods are to be bought here, they 
must be paid for. Now, so far as exchange is concerned, it would 
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appear to a layman that when we hold a foreign note in the 
‘Treasury and have a stock of goods on the wharf, if the foreigner 
has the exchange to purchase the goods his government could 
purchase that exchange and apply it to the payment of the note. 

Not only that, but to make such an operation at all profitable 
to us there would need to be a much larger amount of exchange 
than is necessary to meet the payments on the debts. If we are 
to give a bounty of a quarter of a billion we should have to sell 
many times that amount of goods before the profit would equal 
the bounty. Perhaps it would be easier and simpler all around to 
pay the debt and let foreign trade take its natural course. 

A statement which Secretary Mellon made before the House 
Ways and Means Committee that The entire foreign debt is not 
worth as much to the American people in dollars and cents as a 
prosperous Europe as a customer” has often been used as an argu- 
ment favoring cancellation. It had no such implication. He 
made it in the course of a carefully prepared argument in favor 
of ratifying the settlements made by the Debt Commission, of 
which he was chairman, with Belgium and Italy. Many thought 
those settlements were not favorable to the United States, and 
there was considerable opposition to them in Congress and in the 
country. Their terms were much below what had been secured in 
the British settlement. Mr. Mellon was urging the committee to 
report in favor of the settlement. He was arguing in favor of 
payment according to capacity to pay and presenting the mutual 
trade advantages that would be derived not from cancellation but 
from settlement. It is entirely unfair and misleading to lift this 
one sentence out of its context and present it as a statement favor- 
ing cancellation. It was a statement favoring settlement. 

In all the discussion of the debts one thing that our Government 
attempted to make clear was that we would in no way consent to 
their being involved with the question of reparations. The original 
notes given to secure the money and all subsequent agreements 
for settlement are the best evidence on this point. They were all 
unconditional stipulations to pay. We did not lend the money to 
Germany. We would not have advanced it to the Allies if they 
had intimated we were to collect it from anyone else. No law or 
treaty binds us to look to any source but the debtor nations for 
payment. They have other property and income besides 
reparations. 

The law establishing the debt commission especially provided 
that no bond of another country was to be substituted for the 
bond of the debtor nation. Our Government has refused to par- 
ticipate in reparation settlements, but has always stated that repa- 
rations should be paid to the extent of the ability of Germany to 
pay. We did suggest that private citizens of the United States 
could be secured to assist in a settlement. That was done twice. 
General Dawes was chairman of a commission that made the first 
arrangement which bore the name of the Dawes plan. 

When the next settlement was projected I did not want one of 
our citizens to act as chairman. I knew the plan would then bear 
his name and for that reason would probably be made injurious to 
us in Europe. Germany would blame us because the burden was 
too great, and the entente would blame us because it was too 
small. Yet when Mr. Owen D. Young reached Europe he and his 
associates were convinced their efforts would fail unless he was 
made chairman, so he reluctantly assumed that responsibility in 
order to help those who needed our help. Our people furnished a 
generous share of the money Germany required to put the Young 
plan into operation, 

It is sometimes represented that the British expended all they 
borrowed from us in the purchase of materials in our markets. 
That does not pay the debt. We bought materials and services in 
their markets and paid cash. We are not therefore asking our 
money be returned to us. Sometimes it is claimed Britain bor- 
rowed to lend others. That does not pay the debt. The implica- 
tion is that it was our business to furnish the money they fur- 
nished. From April 1, 1917, to September 30, 1922, Britain loaned 
France about $1,375,000,000 while we loaned France 83,340,000, 000; 
Britain loaned Italy about $1,170,000,000, while we loaned Italy 
$1,647,000,000; Britain loaned Belgium about $240,000,000 while we 
loaned Belgium $377,000,000; and meantime we had loaned net to 
the British $4,074,000,000. 

But we get little help from specific figures or reasons for making 
the loans. In the main we furnished money to carry on the war. 
Others borrowed it for that general purpose. After the armistice 
we furnished more money for food, supplies, and reconstruction. 
Years after we settled the bill of $11,565,000,000 on a present worth 
basis at 5 per cent interest for $5,888,000,000. We thought that 
was within the capacity of the debtors to pay. We knew they must 
get the means to pay by producing goods and selling services. 
That is the way we got the means to make the loans. If we could 
produce these results within three years, we thought Europe could 
make the return to us in 62 years. 

I know we were not trying to overreach anybody nor trying to 
drive a hard bargain. The money we furnished we had to borrow, 
Some one must pay it. It can not be canceled. If we do not 
collect it from Europe, we must collect it from our own taxpayers. 
There was no power on this side of the Atlantic to make a gener- 
Ous gesture at the expense of someone else. Such generosity as 
we extended we were going to pay for ourselves. 

Appearances indicate we may be told conditions have changed 
since the settlements were made and therefore they should be 
reviewed. That contingency was foreseen and the agreements in 
general provide, at the option of the debtors, for suspensions in 
payments in whole or in part of from one to three years. No one 
has yet sought that relief which could properly be asked without 
criticism of any candid applicant. While the present’ moratorium, 
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in which we made the largest sacrifice and got the most blame, 
expires July 1, further payments on the debts are not generally 
due until December 15, so there is time for deliberation. 

What may be in the mind of our Government I do not know. 
Not being familiar with the inside of recent developments, I do 
not presume to speculate on them. But I do know what took 
place at the time of the settlements. We were seeking to restore 
faith in international financial integrity for the good of the world. 

In this we had in general the cooperation of Europe. Whatever 
may hereafter develop, I believe all concerned after years of inves- 
tigation and thought then took the course they considered was 
wisest and best. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, a few days ago at a merchant- 
marine conference held in this city the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. CorzLlaxp! delivered a most informing ad- 
dress on certain phases of our merchant-marine problem. 
That address had in it so much of public interest that I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


This is a time when the prudent business man takes more 
serious account of his prospects than he ever did before. It is a 
time when every branch of government is seeking economies and 
further economies. It is a time when the citizen is looking with 
critical eye upon every prospective appropriation, 

In the years of abundance it was not difficult to win votes for 
any measure that promised national advantage. In those days the 
Congress enacted measures that did much to promote maritime 
transportation. 

We face a different situation to-day. Every expenditure is under 
fire. Those measures of vital importance to the shipping interests 
are no exception to the rule. 

You will pardon me for referring to it, but that harmonious 
cooperation for which I have pleaded with you for years has 
become imperative. It was desirable always, but the time has 
come when the shipping industry must subordinate every differ- 
ence and stand shoulder to shoulder. United effort is essential to 
preservation. 

In presenting the case to the American people it should be 
unnecessary to recount the advantages of an effective merchant 
marine, As we progress in international disarmament, the sig- 
nificance of merchant ships for the war of commerce should 
become increasingly apparent. As we decrease the personnel of 
the Navy that institution will become less and less a training 
school for service in the merchant fleet. As we lessen the activity 
of our navy yards the training of architects and workers in ship- 
building must be left to the merchant shipyards. Unless these 
are manned and utilized, shipbuilding will become a lost art in the 
United States. 

Not long ago I witnessed the launching of a great ship. It 
made my heart throb with joy to see that noble vessel slide into 
the sea, adding strength to American shipping and wealth to the 
American people. But joy turned to sadness when the vessel 
moved away from the launching platform, leaving an unobstructed 
view of the empty berths, the desolate and vacant shipyard. 

It may be we have made ample provision for our immediate 
needs so far as passenger and combined passenger-and-freight 
boats are concerned. But what about freighters and the more 
humble members of the ship family? Are we meeting our national 
requirements? 

If figures indicate anything, the United States is not keeping up 
in the race to control our share of the world’s shipping. What we 
have done recently is almost nothing compared to the accomplish- 
ments of other nations. 

Assuming that our country desires to maintain a pes of re- 
spectability on the sea, it will not be amiss to study briefly what 
other nations are doing about shipping. If there is general stag- 
nation in this industry, we might make that an excuse for our 
own inactivity and a justification for delay. Under such circum- 
stances, postponement might be excusable, although abandonment 
of our well-thought-out plan would be a crime against future 
prosperity. 

Our thoughts turn naturally to Great Britain. What is that 
great country doing about shipping? 

As a result of the British imperial economic conference held at 
Ottawa late last year, bilateral trade agreements were signed by 
the participating British countries. Under this plan, the United 
Kingdom undertakes to levy duties on certain non-Empire imports 
and to control by quotas the importation of other products. 
Inter-Dominion agreements are provided for similar preferential 
treatment. 

No one can doubt that the real object of this conference was to 
increase the use of British Empire goods as between their respec- 
tive countries. Such increase in trade will undoubtedly react to 
the benefit of British shipping. 

It is even more interesting to see what the great powers have 
done in the way of entering into partnership with their respective 
shipping concerns. If they haye not gone into business on their 
own account, they have at least gone into partnership with busi- 
ness. Indeed, one of the outstanding developments in 1932 was an 
increased government share in the management of large ship 
companies and ship mergers, 
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Another outstanding development in shipping circles is the 
proposed reduction of overaged tonnage. Various plans have been 
formulated for condemning and scrapping vessels against certain 
indemnities undertaken or advanced by governments. 

In Germany, for example, the Government has set aside approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 to assist in breaking up 400,000 tons of obsolete 
vessels. This represents about 10 per cent of Germany's com- 
mercial shipping tonnage. 

Agreement has been made to scrap old vessels of over 500 gross 
tons and launched before January 1, 1913. They are to be broken 
up in German shipyards. The owner is entitled to a subsidy 
for each gross ton of vessels scrapped. The scrapping of this 
tonnage has the dual object of disposing of overaged ships, and 
also of furnishing employment to shipyards. The breaking up 
of old ships has been distributed amongst 15 of the principal 
shipyards. 

The German Government is now represented on the board of 
the Hamburg-American and North German Lloyd merger. Early in 
1932 these companies were unable to meet their maturing bank 
loans. The German Government entered the picture and pro- 
vided a financial guaranty, conditioned upon the company itself 
undertaking certain changes in its financial structure. It was 
agreed, too, that the Government should nominate 8 of the 28 
directors of the merger company. 

The German Government has gone farther than we ever did. 
It undertook in 1932 to guarantee loans to tramp owners up to 
$1,660,000. 

The French Government is represented on the board of the 
reo: company, “Compagnie Générale Transatlantique.” 
Under the reorganization scheme the Government now becomes 
the controlling creditor. 

The various units of this company have been operating under 
a subsidy which has now been merged into a single annual subsidy 
covering all units of the line. In the reorganization, the French 
Government increases its aid to this line and, as I have said, is 
represented on its board of directors. 

Last April the maritime credit law was modified to encourage 
the construction of new ships. The modified act entitles the 
borrower to about 35 per cent of the entire cost of construction. 
In the years 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931 loans authorized under the 
credit act made possible a large part of the construction of French 


vessels. 

Under the auspices of the Italian Government important re- 
grouping and mergers of representative Italian shipping compa- 
nies have been accomplished. Six Adriatic companies have been 
consolidated into one. Two trans-Atlantic companies have been 
consolidated. Five Mediterranean, Black Sea, and Far East serv- 
ices have been consolidated. 

Each of these consolidated lines has been subsidized. In 
place of subsidies to each of the separate lines an increased sub- 
sidy to the merger company has been authorized. 

The most spectacular combination of the year was that of the 
Lloyd Sabaudo, the Navigazione Generale Italian, and the Con- 
sulich companies into the merger known as the Italia. 

The superliners Rer and Conte di Savoia, which have recently 
gone into operation between Italian ports and New York, re- 
ceived a loan in 1930 of about $15,600,000 to aid in their con- 
struction. It is reported that the Italian Government assumes 
about $15,000,000 of the insurance upon these two vessels through 
the National Insurance Institute. Under a new law Italian cargo 
ships were granted a subsidy for a period of one year from Jan- 
uary 1, 1932. This was calculated according to the size of ship, 
age of ship, and distance sailed. 

The Japanese Government has granted subsidies for the scrap- 
ping of obsolete ships, conditioned upon the owners of such ships 
building new ones. This subsidy is provided under a two-for-one 
plan, under which owners are entitled to a subsidy for each new 
ton of construction, provided two tons of old tonnage are scrapped. 

It is contemplated that this program should continue during 
three years, and it has been reported that the Government has 
in mind the scrapping of fully 400,000 tons of shipping under 
this scheme. It is also reported that several companies have 
already started new construction or contemplate doing so under 
the provisions of this act. Any vessel built must be constructed 
in Japanese shipyards, must be in excess of 4,000 gross tons, and 
vessels scrapped must be in excess of 1,000 gross tons each and 
in service at least 25 years. 

Interest in the promotion of shipping affairs in Japan has 
resulted in an organization known as the Shipping Standard Im- 
provement Association. This association has been formed under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Communications. 

Amongst the 10 promotional functions of this organization the 
following are the most important: 

First. Adjustment of demand and supply of vessels to be built 
or scrapped. 

Second. Establishment of a subsidy scheme each year to meet 
current conditions. 

Third. A further program for scrapping and building. 

Fourth. Promotion of facilities to shipowners for financing con- 
struction of vessels. 

The Netherland Government is providing a temporary maritime 
credit fund. It holds a voice in the reorganization and manage- 
ment of companies which are the beneficiaries of that fund. 

The Spanish Government has broken the Trans-Atlantica 1925 
contract and has taken an active part in the reorganization of 
that company. 

The Greek Government reestablished the Greek-New York serv- 
ice against certain subsidies. It caused a merger of their prin- 
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cipal- coastal services, besides undertaking a renewal of obsolete 
tonnage in these services. 0 

It must be apparent that the European maritime nations are 
undismayed by the world cataclysm. They appear to believe this 
is no time to abandon the merchant marine. In spite of interna- 
tional debts and the many other obstacles to economic recovery, 
they continue to support the shipping industry. They regard its 
Preservation as essential to the welfare of their respective 
countries. 

Who can question that this is a time when the American mer- 
chant marine must be loyally supported?’ No fetish of false econ- 
omy must be permitted to interfere with this essential factor in 
our own national welfare and development. 

Governmental economies must be practiced to the nth degree. 
Wherever there is a nonessential activity it must be curtailed or 
abolished. But in the haste to save money it would be most 
unwise not to exercise nice discrimination. It is possible to be 
“penny-wise and pound-foolish.”. One can hold a silver dollar so 
close to the eye as to shut from view a world of wealth. Our 
official economies must be sensible efforts to reduce, without incur- 
ring the dangers of permanent harm to the body politic. 

As I see it, the merchant marine must be preserved, no matter 
what surgery is applied elsewhere. Unless with the full approval 
of those who apply the funds, no violent effort at curtailment is 
justified. There must be the frankest possible discussion of all 
such matters. Conferences to this end should be in the spirit of 
sympathetic cooperation and not battles of stubborn and bitter 
antagonism. 

The flag must find its way to the ports of the seven seas. Our 
merchantmen are traveling salesmen and ambassadors of good 
will. There can be no hope of reduced surpluses unless foreign 
trade is maintained and extended. Without aid something like 
that given by other maritime nations to their shipping men our 
shipping industry could not long survive. The construction loans, 
mail subventions, and other aids to American shipping are essen- 
tial for success. } 

The recent wail from London about subsidies paid to American 
shipping is little less than hypocritical. Indeed, it is laughable to 
have a Britisher find fault with ship subsidies. If anybody in the 
world has been generously treated, it is the English shipowner. 
Every informed person knows how far Great Britain has gone in 
support of her merchant marine. It was not until our country 
used similar methods that any considerable portion of our own 
commerce was carried in American bottoms. 

It would be thrillingly welcome to British shipping interests for 
them to learn that the United States has cast adrift our developing 
fleets. As the British tiger consumed our abandoned commerce, 
there would be a broad smile on the fact of the tiger. But so long 
as the Jones-White Act remains intact that smile will continue to 
be hidden behind the snarl caused by the unwillingness of Sir Alan 
Anderson to compete in a fair field. 

Has the prolonged economic pressure caused such a weakening 
of the old-fashioned British character that our cousins across the 
sea have become hysterical? To say the least, it does not harmo- 
nize with their traditional sportsmanship to find that the cards 
are being stacked against the United States. Let me place the 
facts before you and see if they give evidence of an attempt to 
stack the deck. 

The British Chamber of Shipping has just adopted a report on 
merchant-marine policy. This has been, or will be, reported to the 
Government for its use during the forthcoming world economic 
conference, 

I wish time permitted the reading of the full report, but I want 
me audience to listen to the ninth recommendation. It reads as 
follows: 

“Viewing the position as a whole, we recommend that both 
pending the conference and at the conference itself Great Britain 
should endeavor to secure the cooperation of as many nations as 
possible pledged to and for the reestablishment of world trade 
through the removal of trade barriers, including the modification 
of tariffs upon the goods carried, and the removal of all forms 
of discrimination (including subsidies) in favor of ships under the 
national flag by which goods are carried. We further recommend 
that Great Britain and those cooperating nations should agree to 
confine most-favored-nation treatment to each other’s trade and 
shipping.” 

Talk about secret diplomacy! What is the purpose of the world 
economic conference? Is it not to be a forum for free, frank, and 
unprejudiced discussion of world conditions? Or is it to be a 
place where Uncle Sam will lose his shirt because of secret agree- 
ments made in advance? 

The eighth recommendation of this report speaks of the “ meth- 
ods of reservation, restriction, and discrimination, as regards ship- 
ping, that are, or could be made, available to this country 
(England) if it be forced * * * to take retaliatory steps in 
defense of its own shipping.” 

But England does not wish to retaliate. She proposes to set up 
the pins in advance and gain her point before we have a chance to 
confer with anybody. 

She complains about discrimination which “takes the form of 
building or operating subsidies.” This has a strange sound when 
one considers that it comes from a nation that has aided its ship- 
ping for 500 years—since the fourteenth century, indeed. 

Let me call to your attention that under the British trade facili- 
ties acts about one-third of the guaranties given to industry by 
England went to shipbuilding loans. From 1921 through 1926 
this amounted to $114,000,000. 
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In 1922 the Government of Northern Ireland made available for 
ship construction about $53,000,000. Added to the English contri- 
bution, this makes, at par, about $167,000,000 in our money. The 
amount loaned for the United States Shipping Board construction 
fund is about $136,000,000. Poor little Great Britain now com- 
plaining so bitterly has advanced within a dozen years $30,000,000 
more for shipbuilding than this terrible old United States. 

A British shipping journal defended this construction program, 
sa j 

vas a matter of fact, these ships were built for service on routes 
which would otherwise have been developed by the United States 
Shipping Board and, therefore, their construction promoted British 
interests, directly and indirectly. It may be added that the bulk 
of the tonnage built under the trade facilities acts was specialized 
tonnage of the highest class whose existence to-day, more espe- 
cially in the South American services, keeps the British flag in a 
leading position on trade routes on which the Americans, the 
Germans, and the Italians have made a serious bid for supremacy. 
What would have been the position to-day on these routes if these 
British ships had not been built? Inevitably foreign vessels would 
be getting the business and several thousand of British merchant 
Officers and men would be idle.” 

Ponder these things and then ask yourself how any American can 
stand idly by and let Great Britain outgeneral us in the war for 
trade. Dead indeed must be the soul of a citizen of our country 
who would advocate a change in our maritime policy, a policy 
which has in it the hope of wresting from England the proud title, 
“mistress of the sea.” 

If I understand it, the American shipping interests are asking 
no special favors. They are not demanding more than English, 
French, Dutch, and Italian shipowners enjoy. As a matter of fact 
they are getting much less. All they seek is a fair chance to 
compete in the race for maritime supremacy, 

Let no American forget that while England and her European 
allies were begging us for “ships, ships, and more ships,” she had 
no complaint to make of our appropriations for their building. 
We poured hundreds of millions of the taxpayers’ money into our 
shipyards. That is when we spent the vast sum of which Sir 
Alan Anderson complains. It was that great enterprise on our 
part that had much to do with winning the war. It comes with 
poor grace for any Britisher to throw bricks now at a policy de- 
termined upon when all the Western European world was begging 
for this particular form of assistance. Neither can we be blamed 
if we use what is left of these expensive ships to give us some 
small return for the flood of gold they cost. 

The thing that hurts our critic is that our adoption of Eng- 
lish methods has made the United States a factor in world trade. 
In 1913 we had so small a part in international sea-borne carry- 
ing trade that our tonnage was only 2 per cent of the world 
total. Indeed, we stood eighth in the list. Now we have reached 
second place, with 12 per cent of world total tonnage. 

Where, before the war, our own ships carried a very, very small 
pars of our own commerce, now, I am proud to say, in American 

ttoms 34 per cent of American commerce is carried. We shall 
not be satisfied until at least one-half our goods are transported 
in our own ships. 

I am confident no American statesman will be moved by British 
critics to abandon the wise policy that has met such great success 
in so short a time. By persisting in our course, American agri- 
culture, labor, and industry will reap rich rewards from our 
increasing commerce. The mail subventions are an essential part 
of this p 5 

I can not end my remarks without saying a word about the con- 
struction loan fund. That is a subject of importance to this 
conference. 

The Congress has been most generous in its treatment of agri- 
culture, the railroads, and banks. It has provided for human 
relef and aided the States. The Federal Farm Board, joint-stock 
banks, Federal land banks, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and other governmental agencies have found it necessary to com- 
promise claims. Adjustments have been made and will have to 
be made. Our lawmakers recognize that in the face of continuing 
economic distress concessions are absolutely necessary. 

The same course will need to be followed in the matter of con- 
struction loans. If legislation is required, it should be formu- 
lated. 1 am confident that the Shipping Board, ever alert to the 
highest welfare of the merchant marine, will point out avenues of 
relief. There must be no foreclosures or bankruptcies. We must 
not encourage our competitors by any disastrous performances. 

With money as cheap as it is and all the loans being self- 
liquidating no new hazards will be created by generous extensions 
and readjustments. The only point in mentioning the matter is 
to let it be known that we anticipate such action. When the 
Shipping Board moves we are prepared to indorse their decisions. 
That, as I view it, is the natural and proper view to take in an 
unexpected economic crisis. 

I thank you for the courtesy of this hearing. Of course, I can 
not leave the floor without my annual exhortation that you stand 
and act together. You have great power when you are united. I 
hope you will face the future as a family of brothers, a family with 
like ambitions, like hopes, and united in spirit. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE KENDALL, OF PENNSYLVANIA 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Sen- 


ate resolutions of the House of Representatives, which will 
be read. 
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The Chief Clerk read the resolutions (H. Res. 345), as 
follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 9, 1933. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. SAMUEL A. KENDALL, a Representative from the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Members of the House, with 
such Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be author- 
ized and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for 
carrying out the provisions of these resolutions and that the neces- 
sary expenses in connection therewith be paid out of the contin- 
gent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, on behalf of myself and my 
colleague [Mr. REED] I send to the desk resolutions, for 
which I ask immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The resclutions (S. Res. 319) were read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. SAMUEL AUSTIN KENDALL, late 
a Representative from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of eight Senators be appointed by 
the Vice President to join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend the funeral of the 
deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


Under the second resolution the Vice President appointed 
as the committee on the part of the Senate the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania |Mr. REED], the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis], the junior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Oppel, the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAM- 
MELL], the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE], the 
junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Butow], the junior 
Senator from New Jersey |Mr. Barzour], and the junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE BUTLER, OF OREGON 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate resolutions of the House of Representatives, which will 
be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolutions (H. Res. 344), as 
follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 9, 1933. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of 
the death of Hon. Rosert R. BUTLER, a Representative from the 
State of Oregon. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Members of the House, with 
such Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary 
expenses in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I submit the following reso- 
lutions and ask for their immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 320) were read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. ROBERT R. BUTLER, late a 
Representative from the State of Oregon. 

Resolved, That a committee of eight Senators be appointed by 
the Vice President to join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend the funeral of the 
deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased Representatives, I move 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and the Senate 
(at 4 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, January 10, 1933, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 9 
(legislative day of January 6), 1933 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Samuel S. Arentz, of Nevada, to be a member of the 
Federal Power Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 22, 1933, vice Ralph B. Williamson, deceased. 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Wayland W. Magee, of Nebraska, to be a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board for a term of 10 years from January 
25, 1933. (Reappointment.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MONDAY, JANUARY 9, 1933 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all desires 
known, and from whom no secrets are hid, cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of Thy holy spirit 
that we may perfectly love Thee and worthily magnify Thy 
holy name. Heavenly Father, we wait with bowed heads; 
we mourn our loss; again we wait; let the richest blessings 
of Thy peace and rest that run from yesterday, to-day, and 
forever, abide with all those who are left in the shadows of 
their great affliction. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, January 6, 
1933, was read and approved. 
RIZAL AND FILIPINO LIBERTY 


Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I insert an address I delivered at the 
exercises commemorating the thirty-sixth anniversary of the 
execution of José Rizal, the greatest Filipino martyr, held 
under the auspices of the Filipino Club, Washington, D. C., 
December 30, 1932. 

The address follows: 

RIZAL AND FILIPINO LIBERTY 
By Camino Ostas, Resident Commissioner from the Philippines 


We honor and benefit ourselves by commemorating the day when 
the greatest Filipino made the supreme sacrifice for the cause of 
freedom. Thirty-six years ago this day the enemies of Philippine 
freedom executed, on the field of Bagumbayan near Manila Bay, 
the man who gave new meaning to Filipino nationality and whose 
life and service gave new impetus to the movement for social and 
political reform and Filipino liberty. 

José Rizal was a safe and inspiring leader. He was steeped in 
the facts of history. By his travels, observations, and investiga- 
tions he learned the past of his people and of other peoples so as 
to be able to interpret the present and visualize the future. He, 
for example, read, digested, and later annotated, Morga’s Sucesos 
de las Islas Filipinas, a work of rare historical value which many 
of his countrymen do not know. He closely watched contemporary 
events and social currents and interpreted them accurately. He 
made sure of every important step he took. 

With an uncommon catholicity of mind he wrote and labored to 
have his people keep pace with the march of progress. He lived 
abundantly and served to the limit. Craig, the author of Lineage, 
Life, and Labors of José Rizal, made an accurate appraisal when 
he said: 

“Rizal had now done all that he could for his country; he had 
shown them by Morga what they were when Spain found them; 
through Noli Me Tangere he had painted their condition after 
300 years of Spanish influence; and in El Filibusterismo he had 
pictured what their future must be if better counsels did not 
prevail in the colony.” 
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This Filipino thinker had an uncanny ability to scan the future, 
He had in fact the gift of prophecy. One of his biographers was 
amply justified in calling him “America’s forerunner” in the 
Philippines. 

He was no doubt influenced greatly by the books he read and 
assimilated. Among the many volumes which he studied with 
great care was the book written by Feodor Jagor, a German 
traveler and scientist, which is almost a closed book to many 
Filipinos. It has been translated into Spanish by S. Vidal y Soler 
under the title Viajes por Filipinas. An English translation is 
also available under the title Travels in the Philippines. Jagor, 
in the last chapter, entered into a disquisition on the expansion 
of the United States with a hint of the extension of her influence 
over the Philippines. If it is borne in mind that his work was 
published toward the end of the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the following observations are of timely interest: 

“In proportion as the navigation of the west coast of America 
extends the infiuence of the American element over the South Sea 
the captivating magic power which the great Republic exercises 
over the Spanish colonies will not fail to make itself felt also in 
the Philippines. The Americans are evidently destined to bring 
to a full development the germs originated by the Spaniards. 
As conquerors of modern times, representing the age of free citi- 
zens in contrast to the age of knighthood, they follow with the 
plow and the ax of the pioneer, where the former advanced under 
the sign of the cross with their swords. 

“A considerable portion of Spanish America already belongs to 
the United States, and has since attained an importance which 
could not possibly have been anticipated elther under the Spanish 
Government or during the anarchy which followed. With regard 
to permanence the Spanish system can not for a moment be 
compared with that of America. While each of the colonies, in 
order to favor a privileged class by immediate gains, exhausted 
still more the already enfeebled population of the metropolis by 
the withdrawal of the best of its ability, America, on the contrary, 
has attracted to itself from all countries the most energetic 
element, which, once on its soil and freed from all fetters, rest- 
lessly progressing, has extended its power and influence still 
further and further. The Philippines will escape the action of 
the two great neighboring powers all the less for the fact that 
neither they nor their metropolis find their condition of a stable 
and well-balanced nature. 

“It seems to be desirable for the Filipinos that the above- 
mentioned views should not speedily become accomplished facts, 
because their education and training hitherto have not been of a 
nature to prepare them successfully to compete with either of the 
other two energetic, creative, and progressive nations.” (Jagor's 
Travels in the Philippines, in Craig-Benitez Philippine Progress 
Prior to 1898, pp. 355-356.) 

Years later José Rizal wrote a series of articles in La Solidaridad, 
a fortnightly organ founded by patriotic Filipinos in Spain, on 
the Philippines within a century (Filipinas Dentro De Cien Afios). 
These analytical studies were published during the period from 
September 30, 1889, to January 31, 1890. One of these began with 
the questions: “ What of the Philippine Islands a century hence? 
Will they remain as a Spanish colony?” After a thought-provok- 
ing analysis of the pertinent facts and factors, Rizal concluded: 
“In fine * the moral advance and progress of the Philip- 
pines is inevitable *. The islands can not continue in the 
state in which they find themselves without securing from the 
metropolis greater liberties * * *. The Philippines, therefore, 
will either continue as a part of the Spanish dominion, but with 
more right and more liberties, or she will declare herself inde- 
pendent after much bloodshed * * +” 

Another article of the series commenced with these words, which 
I have translated from the Spanish original: “History does not 
record in its annals any lasting domination exercised by one 
people over another of different races, of alien usages and customs, 
and of opposing or divergent ideals.” 

In still another article published in January, 1890, or eight 
years before the United States declared war against Spain, Rizal, 
after analyzing the situation of many countries, wrote these won- 
derfully prophetic words: “ Perhaps the great American Republic 
whose interests are found in the Pacific and which has no partici- 
pation in the spoils of Africa, may some day think of possessions 
overseas. Such is not impossible, for example is contagious, and 
selfishness and ambition are vices of the mighty * * *” (Noes 
imposible, pues el ejemplo es contagioso, la codicia y la ambicion 
son vicios de los fuertes * * La Solidaridad, Tomo I, 
Num. 24, Madrid, 31 Enero 1890.) 

It may be well to recall that the Philippines had a long history 
of relations with the North American continent. It was from 
Navidad, Mexico, that Legaspi's expedition started on November 21, 
1564, which led to the founding of the first settlement in Cebu in 
1565 and of Manila in 1571. For two centuries and a half under 
the Spanish rule the galleon trade was carried on between Manila 
and Acapulco. The Mexican peso was in circulation in the Philip- 
pines until it depreciated so greatly in value in 1903 when the 
present decimal currency supplanted it as an outcome of the act 
of the United States Congress of May, 1902, establishing a Phil- 
ippine coinage on a gold basis. 

Less than two years after Rizal was executed, came the sur- 
render of Manila and later the occupation of the Philippines by 
another country from North America, the United States. 

Mabini, whose education was obtained wholly in the Philip- 
pines, and Rizal, who found light and learning in different coun- 
tries and climes, are examples of Filipino patriot writers who 
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for example, “ Rousseau agreed with Montesquieu in believing that 
a small republic, none of whose citizens were either very rich or 
very poor, was likely to be in a desirable condition. Virtue, they 
thought, would be its special characteristic.” (E. J. Lowell, The 
Eve of the French Revolution, p. 120.) The Filipino thinkers in 
Rizal's time held similar views. Like the writings of the English 
and French philosophers which did much to fan the sparks of 
intellectual rebellion, the writings of Rizal and his Filipino con- 
temporaries fostered reason, virtue, and freedom among their 
compatriots. 

Rizal had certain advantages over other Filipino devotees of | 
liberty. Rich in his fund of knowledge, he was a polyglot be- | 
sides. He was not only an essayist and a poet; he was also a 
novelist. 

The well-known Spanish man of letters, Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, 
speaking in Manila in 1924, said: “ The novel is something which 
responds to the most intimate of our personality. I can tell you 
that the novel represents a necessity in our life. It is our spirit- 
ual bread. It represents for our soul something akin to what bread 
represents for our material existence.” If the foregoing is true, 
Rizal, through his novels, was a purveyor of spiritual bread. 

Ibañez, furthermore, contended that “the novelist is the artist 
who the secret of refiecting life, but through his artistic 
temperament,” and that “the novel is the portrayal of life and, 
at the same time, it is the great diffuser of ideas.” By such a 
token, Rizal was the Filipino artist who depicted Philippine life. 
His novels are faithful portrayals of Filipino life and great dif- 
fusers of ideas among his people and concerning the Philippines. 

Like Rousseau, who wrote Emile and La Nouvelle Heloise, Rizal 
gave to the world Noli Me Tangere and El Filibusterismo, the 
two greatest social, historical, and political novels from the pen 
of a Filipino. The appearance of the English translations of these 
works in 1912 was hailed as literary events in important maga- 
zines like the Review of Reviews and the Nation. The literary 
critic, W. D. Howells, writing in Harper’s Magazine at the time, 
indorsed Noli Me Tangere (Social Cancer) in these words: No 
one who has read this pathetic novel can deny its immeasurable 
superiority * * *. It is a great novel, of which the most 
poignant effect is in a sense of unimpeachable veracity.” The 
Filipino scholar, Dr. T. H. Pardo de Tavera, adjudged Rizal’s 
novel as a pioneer in modern Philippine literature, where for the 
first time the Filipino saw himself treated by a friendly pen and 
for the first time also read his customs described in a book which 
not only did not ridicule but, on the contrary, commented with 
impartial criticism.” 

These and other writings of our martyred hero abound in ideas 
of progress and reform. They are surcharged with the spirit of 
patriotism and liberty. “ Patriotism,” he said in El Filibusterismo, 
“can only be a crime in a tyrannical people, because then it is 
rapine under a beautiful name; but however perfect humanity 
may become, patriotism will always be a virtue among oppressed 
peoples, because it will at all times mean love of justice, of 
liberty, of personal dignity.” (The Reign of Greed, pp. 64-65.) 
Elsewhere in this same work, designed to institute fundamental 
reforms, Rizal stated: “Liberty is to man what education is to 
the intelligence.” (Ibid., p. 266.) With an eye single to the 
elevation of his people and his country's emancipation, he wrote 
voluminously in reply to the jeers of the splenetic and the on- 
slaughts of the revilers of his race. 

A writer on the movement for Italian independence had this 
to say of Garibaldi: Freedom was his ideal, to be fought for in 
all lands and against any odds, but especially in Italy; she was 
the mistress of his endeavor, her freedom the embodiment of 
his ideal, and it is a proof of Garibaldi’s good sense and unself- 
ishness that he was always ready to subordinate his personal 
preference and to join any party, Royalist or Republican, which 
made her independence its aim. (W. R. Thayer, The Dawn of 
Italian Independence, v. II, p. 374.) Like Garibaldi, the freedom 
of his native country was Rizal's sublime ideal, and national 
independence the dominant aim of his life. His passion for lib- 
erty, indeed, was the mainspring of his actions. Like Garibaldi, 
too, Rizal was determined and persistent, “cleaving immovably 
to his dominant purpose.” 

A liberator at heart, Rizal had a clear conception of liberty. 
He realized that under a dependent status “a man in the Philip- 
pines is only an individual; he is not a member of a nation.” 
He knew that “the most commercial and most industrious coun- 
tries have been the freest." With Bonifacio and Mabini, with 
Luna and del Pilar, he conceived liberty to be the fundamental 
basis of everything good and great in a nation’s life, and that 
without it there can be no true progress, no happiness. 

To Rizal liberty meant absence of foreign domination or of 
external control. This significance of liberty he conveyed to the 
masses. One of the stories frequently repeated on the visit of 
American commissioners to the islands on a mission of investiga- 
tion was the incident of a plain, ordinary Filipino referred to in 
derision by one of the members as a tao, erroneously used, of 
course. Anxious to prove his pet theory that the Filipinos do not 
understand independence, he asked at a public meeting one of the 
spectators whom he thought ignorant. The investigator asked, 
“What do you understand by liberty or independence?” The 
question was translated and the common tao, whom we shall call 
Juan de la Cruz, calmly answered, “Aywanko po kung anong 
gustong sabihin nang iba sa salitang kalayaan, ngunit sa akin 
pong sarili ay lumayas na po kayo at kami na ang bahala.” (I 
know not what others may mean by independence, but to me it 
means that you leave and we will take care of ourselves.) It is 
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difficult to translate the full import of the reply, but it is a 
manifestation of a desire to be freed from external control and an 
expression of self-reliance. 

To Rizal liberty meant also a fundamental political right born 
of self-confidence and rooted in justice. Mabini phrased it well 
when he said: “Many talk of liberty without understanding it; 
many believe they have complete freedom to do bad and good 
alike. Liberty is freedom to do right and never wrong; it is ever 
guided by reason and the upright and honorable conscience of the 
individual. The robber is not free, but is the slave of his own 
passions, and when we put him in prison we punish him pre- 
cisely because he is unwilling to use true freedom. Liberty does 
not mean that we shall obey nobody, but commands us to obey 
those whom we have put in power and acknowledge as the most 
fit to guide us, since in this way we obey our own reason.” 

To Rizal it was plain that ever-increasing liberty for his people 
was necessarily to issue in self-determination, self-government, 
self-direction, self-sovereignty—in a word, in national independ- 
ence. In the Philippine revolution that followed his exile and 
imprisonment, and later his execution, his country’s separation 
and emancipation were the objectives. The master mind of that 
revolution enjoined each of his compatriots thus: 

“Strive for the independence of thy country because thou alone 
hast real interest in its greatness and exaltation, since its inde- 
pendence means thy own freedom; its greatness thy perfection; its 
exaltation thy own glory and immortality.” (The Philippine 
Readers, Book Seven, revised edition, p. 150.) 

In war and in peace Rizal has been an inspiration and his ideas 
have served as a guide. In the greatest Philippine revolution 
against Spain and in the American-Philippine war the ideas and 
ideals of Rizal inspired and guided his countrymen who actively 
participated. In the subsequent emancipatory struggles in the do- 
mains of peace his spirit seemed to be all pervading. Not Fili- 
pinos alone but Americans as well familiarized themselves with the 
principles which Rizal advocated to effect Philippine reform and 
Philippine progress, His influence, indeed, was felt in the high 
councils of the American Government. 

When the Philippine organic act of 1902 was being discussed in 
the Congress of the United States those who were sympathetic 
toward the Philippines invoked his ideas and presented Rizal as 
an example of what his people could become. 

I cite former Congressman Henry Allen Cooper, of Wisconsin, 
who in life told me the story of how he, on the very eve of Rizal’s 
birthday when a Philippine measure was being discussed in Con- 
gress, chanced to walk along one of the avenues in Washington 
and saw in one of the bookstores a volume on Rizal con 
his Last Farewell; how he secured the book, read it through 
during the night, and memorized the epic poem which Rizal 
wrote on the eve of his execution. The following day, June 19, 
1902, on the floor of Congress, Congressman Cooper delivered an 
able address in defense of the Filipinos who were being maligned 
by the opponents of that particular Philippine bill characterizing 
them as “savages and barbarians.” He recited with great feeling 
and telling effect Rizal’s poetic masterpiece and then in an out- 
burst of eloquence amidst the silence in the Chamber, climaxed 
his speech in these words: 

“Pirates! Barbarians! Savages! Incapable of civilization! How 
many of the civilized Caucasian slanderers of the race could ever 
be capable of thoughts like these, which on that awful night, as 
he sat alone amidst silence unbroken save by the rustling of the 
black plumes of the death angel at his side, poured from the soul 
of the martyred Filipino? Search the long and bloody roll of the 
world’s martyred dead, and where, on what soil, under what sky, 
did tyranny ever claim a nobler victim? 

“ Sir, the future is not without hope for a people who from the 
midst of such an environment has furnished to the world a char- 
acter so lofty and so pure as that of José Rizal.” 

No less a personage than a President of the United States made 
public acknowledgment of the influence of Rizal upon him in the 
administration of Philippine affairs. In a public address at Fargo, 
N. Dak., on April 7, 1903, President Theodore Roosevelt solemnly 
declared: 

“In the Philippine Isiands the American Government has tried 
and is trying to carry out exactly what the greatest genius and 
most revered patriot ever known in the Philippines—José Rizal— 
steadfastly advocated.” 

When the Philippine autonomy measure, which has since become 
commonly known as the Jones Act, was being discussed in the 
House of Representatives Congressman Clement Brumbaugh, of 
Ohio, on May 1, 1916, in the course of his able address on Philip- 
pine independence, said: 

They have produced a remarkable character in that country 
who is the Jefferson of all that country—Rizal. His great writings 
on liberty and the rights of man remind you of the great writings 
of Paine, Franklin, and Jefferson during the Revolutionary War. 
He was educated at the Manila University, also in France, Spain, 
Germany, and several foreign countries. He led a great movement, 
a great patriotic society, the Sons of Liberty, sprung up in that 
country. They tricked Rizal to Manila, and on December 30, 1896, 
they shot him to death at the spot where his monument now 
stands. He died with these words on his lips: 


What is death to me? I have sown the seed. Others will 
reap.’ ” 

Hon. James K. Vardaman, of Mississippi, discussing the Dill 
(S. 381) “to declare the purpose of the people of the United States 
as to the future political status of the people of the Philippine 
Islands, and to provide a more autonomous government for those 
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islands,” in the Senate of the United States on January 25, 1916, 
made the following statement: 

“Analyze the profound thought and patriotic fervor attained 
by the great leader, Dr. José Rizal. He said: 

“*T do not mean to say that our liberty will be secured at the 
sword's point, for the sword plays but little part in modern 
affairs; but that we must secure it by making ourselves worthy 
of it, by exalting the intelligence and the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, by loving justice, right, and greatness, even to the extent 
of dying for them—and when a people reaches that height God 
will provide a weapon, the idols will be shattered, the tyranny 
will crumble like a house of cards, and liberty will shine out like 
the first dawn.’ 

“No savage breast ever harbored such sentiments as that, and 
none other than the brain of a statesman ever conceived such 
noble thoughts. It is superb. It only shows ‘they love their 
land because it is their own, and scorn to give aught other 
reason why.’ 

“But it was not vouchsafed to him to see his dream realized, 
but just before the end came he expressed this sublime senti- 
ment: 

“*T die without seeing the dawn brighten over my native 
land. You, who have it to see, welcome it, and forget not those 
who have fallen during the night.’ 

“Mr. President, that indicates a deep yearning for liberty, a 
longing for freedom—and not the ‘desolate freedom of a wild 
ass, as somebody has said, but a burning desire to share in the 
government of his own country.” 

During this Congress and the previous one many speeches 
eulogizing Rizal found their way into the CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD. 

Singularly enough the House of Representatives yesterday (De- 
cember 29) on the very eve of Rizal day, voted to pass the 
Philippine independence bill (H. R. 7233) as reported unanimously 
by the members of the Senate and House conference committee. 
On the afternoon of this very day (December 30), I had the 
pleasure of witnessing the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. Jon N. Garner, affix his signature to our independence 
bill, I might be permitted to add a little human touch by saying 
that I have in my possession the pen which he used and shall 
ever treasure it as a most valued object among historical me- 
mentos connected with our fight for independence. 

This particular observance of Rizal day, therefore, is of special 
timeliness and si cance. I can not but feel that if Rizal were 
here he would find cause for jubilation over the events of such 
great moment to the Philippines that took place in the Congress 
yesterday and to-day. 

I deem it eminently opportune briefly to discuss on this occa- 
sion the legislative measure as agreed to by the conferees of the 
House and the Senate and which we, the official representatives of 
the people and government of the Philippines in Washington, sup- 
ported. I have in the past spoken and written on certain features 
of the Philippine bill. Reserving for the future more detailed 
comments, I shall address myself this evening to three major 
considerations which are sufficient to justify support of the inde- 
pendence enactment that is the first in the history of American- 
Philippine relations to be favorably acted upon by the United 
States Congress. 


I, AUTONOMOUS PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH 


In the course of my address on the floor of the House yesterday 
I stated that “ the bill in its present form contemplates an autono- 
mous Philippine Commonwealth.” Co: Harz, chairman 
of the Committee on Insular Affairs, in the course of his explana- 
tion of the conference report said: The Philippine Common- 
wealth, of course, will be more autonomous than the present gov- 
ernment of the Philippines.” I desire to elaborate upon this point 
to-night to show that the bill makes it possible immediately to 
establish a new government in the islands that is autonomous in 
form and in substance. 

1. Under the terms of the bill the Philippine Legislature is 
authorized to call a constitutional convention within one year 
after the enactment of the act” for the formulation and draft- 
ing of a constitution for the government of the Commonwealth of 
the Philippine Islands. It is specifically provided that such a 
constitution must be republican in form, include a bill of rights, 
and contain certain specific features that are deemed essential in 
a democracy. This provision of the bill, together with our oppor- 
tunity to choose delegates to a constitutional assembly and give 
concrete expression to some of our fundamental concepts of 
democratic government, are in and of themselves evidences of 
real autonomous powers. 

2. By this bill and the constitution that we are to approve we 
shall be empowered to elect a president of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth. For the first time in our history we shall be entitled 
to have a chief executive chosen from among ourselves and 
through popular suffrage in a national election. 

3. Under the Philippine Commonwealth we shall have executive 
departments with a Filipino responsible to the people at the head 
of each. I assume that the selection of department secretaries or 
cabinet ministers will be made by the president of the Common- 
wealth with the advice and consent of the Philippine Senate. 

4. The power of appointing officials who, under the present 
Government, are appointed by the American Governor General will 
be exercised by a national of our own choosing. 

5. Under a Philippine Commonwealth the authority of selecting 
the members of the judiciary, including the supreme court, shall 
Pp AO IIE e This you will readily realize is a distinct 
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6. Under the new government we shall have full administrative 
powers in our domestic affairs. Naturally, while the American 
flag waves over the Philippines “ foreign affairs shall be under the 
direct supervision and control of the United States” and, since 
ultimate responsibility will under the Commonwealth be still with 
the United States, sufficient safeguards are maintained; but these, 
in the words of Senators Hawes and CUTTING, are “in the nature 
of reserved powers and authority rather than of actual and affirma- 
tive participation in the government.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 1, 1932, p. 5181.) On this score the House Committee on 
Insular Affairs was clear and specific. Summarizing the salient 
provisions of the bill, the report, among other things, stated: 

“The Filipino people are authorized to adopt a constitution and 
institute the government of the Commonwealth of the Philippine 
Islands which will exist pending complete independence. Under 
such government they will enjoy complete autonomy as to do- 
mestic affairs, subject only to certain reservations intended to 
safeguard both the sovereignty and the responsibilities of the 
eth States.“ (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, December 29, 1932, p. 

The Senate committee report likewise stated that the Philippine 
people under the Commonwealth “ will enjoy complete autonomy 
as to domestic affairs * . (Report No. 354, p. 2.) 

7. Under this bill the United States voluntarily makes the 
transfer of property and rights to the Philippine Commonwealth. 
Section 5 in its entirety reads as follows: 

“All the property and rights which may have been acquired in 
the Philippine Islands by the United States under the treaties 
mentioned in the first section of this act, except such land or 
other property as has heretofore been designated by the President 
of the United States for military and other reservations of the 
Government of the United States, and except such land or other 
property or rights or interests therein as may have been sold or 
otherwise of in accordance with law, are hereby granted 
to the government of the Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands 
when constituted.” 

By this provision we shall for the first time in 400 years have 
a country which we can truly call our own. 

These points conclusively prove my thesis that the bill offers 
the Filipino people an autonomous Philippine Commonwealth. 


I, TRADE RELATIONS 


The second feature of the bill which I desire to discuss is that 
which deals with the trade relations between the United States 
and the proposed Philippine Commonwealth. 

By the provisions of section 6 the conference committee 
upon the stipulation that, pending the grant of complete inde- 
pendence, the trade relations that now obtain between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands shall subsist subject to two 
exceptions. 

(1) The first exception is that during the first five years of the 
government of the Philippine Commonwealth the principle of 
straight limitations shall govern. Quantity limitations have been 
placed upon Philippine sugar coming into the United States in 
the amount of 850,000 long tons annually, upon coconut oil in 
the amount of 200,000 tons, and upon hemp cordage in the amount 
of 3,000,000 pounds. During this period Philippine sugar, coconut 
oil, and hemp cordage not in excess of the specified limits shall 
enter the American market duty free. 

I recognize frankly that there is validity in the observation that 
perhaps it would have been better if there had been no limita- 
tions placed upon Philippine products as long as the Philippines 
still remain under the American flag. In my own presentation 
of our economic needs and demands hitherto I have always con- 
tended that it was but just and fair that no limitation or duty 
be placed upon Philippine products coming to the United States 
as long as American products went into the Philippines duty-free 
and without limit, and without settlement of the question of 
independence. Yet this is no time to quibble on what might have 
been. We are face to face with an accomplished fact. 

When the Philippine mission was asked by the House committee 
to submit amendments to the schemes that were being advocated 
by certain American interests a definite plan was presented. In- 
stead of the proposed graduated tariff on Philippine products or 
in lieu of the limitation plan with graduated yearly reductions 
We expressed preference for a plan which fixed our free importa- 
tions into the United States on a percentage basis of American 
importations of similar products coming from without the con- 
tinental United States. Such a proposal at the time met with 
universal approval in the Philippines. Our sugar men in the 
islands themselves, Americans and Filipinos, accepted the principle 
of limitation. The moment our sugar men in the Philippines 
talked of specific amounts, be it a million and a half tons or a 
million a year, that very moment they helped weaken our previous 
stand for no limitations. As every Member of Congress knows 
and as every one of you here present knows, I haye stood for com- 
plete independence within the shortest possible period. I have 
stated and I state now that to me freedom is more important 
than any material advantage. When the fight assumed the aspect 
that it took with the acquiescence of the sugar men, surely no 
one expected me to be more of a sugar man than they themselves. 
It is one thing to ask; it is quite another thing to get. 

(2) And now for the second exception: During the last five years 
the bill provides that there shall be a graduated export tax upon 
Philippine imports into the United States, gradually increasing 
each year by 5 cent “of the rates of duty which are required 


by the laws of the United States to be levied, collected, and paid 
on like articles imported from foreign countries.” In other words, 
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during the sixth year the rate shall be 5 per cent, during the 
seventh year 10 per cent, during the eighth year 15 per cent, dur- 
ing the ninth year 20 per cent, and during the tenth year 25 per 
cent. 

Let us not confuse this tax with ordinary tariff duties. Where 
does the money collected go? Not a cent goes to the Treasury of 
the United States. Let that be made clear, and whoso accuses 
the Congress of having prescribed this arrangement for selfish 
purposes commits a great injustice and does disservice to the 
cause of friendly relations between the United States and the 
Philippines. My countrymen must remember that the money 
derived from the imposition of this export tax goes entirely to the 
Philippine treasury. For what purpose? To pay our bonded in- 
debtedness. In the language of the bill the fund thus derived 
must be applied solely to the payment of the principat and inter- 
est on the bonded indebtedness of the Philippine Islands, its 
Provinces, municipalities, and instrumentalities, until such indebt- 
edness has been fully discharged.” 

The amounts accruing from such export taxes, together with 
other moneys made available annually for our sinking fund, will 
be practically sufficient to discharge our indebtedness, which ac- 
cording to official reports cited in the Senate debates is in the 
neighborhood of $66,000,000. I for one am glad to have had a 
part, insignificant though it be, in helping usher in the estab- 
lishment of a completely independent Philippine government 
virtually without debt as a legacy to the youth of my country. Do 
you realize that the American Government, the richest govern- 
ment on earth, has an indebtedness of about $21,000,000,000? 
The Philippine republic that this bill will bring into being in 
your lifetime and mine will be about the only government in 
the civilized world free from bonded indebtedness. 

I need but to say just one word more on this point, merely to 
refer to the self-explanatory provision of the bill “that at least 
one year prior to the date fixed in this act for the independence 
of the Philippine Islands there shall be held a conference of rep- 
resentatives of the Government of the United States and the 
government of the Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands, such 
representatives to be appointed by the President of the United 
States and the chief executive of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippine Islands, respectively, for the purpose of formulating 
recommendations as to future trade relations between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the independent government 
of the Philippine Islands, the time, place, and manner of holding 
such conference to be determined by the President of the United 
States.” 

III. DATE OF INDEPENDENCE 


I desire lastly to touch upon another feature, that which defi- 
nitely insures the grant of complete independence. 

One of the reasons we have frequently adduced in favor of 
the immediate solution of the Philippine question is that a de- 
pendent status occasions uncertainty in Philippine life. We 
have contended that if we had certainty of complete independence 
our situation would be greatly improved. This bill makes the 
granting of independence definite and certain and at a relatively 

early date. 

è According to section 10 of the bill American sovereignty shall 
be withdrawn and complete Philippine independence granted “on 
the 4th day of July immediately following the expiration of a 
period of 10 years from the date of the inauguration of the new 
government under the constitution provided for in this act.” 
That language is plain and admits of no ambiguity or equivocation, 

To many the period of 10 years fixed in the bill is too short; 
to others it is not short enough. There are divergent views and 
conflicting ideas. A great many elements and interests are in- 
volved. Personally I would have preferred a shorter period, or the 
5-year period as prescribed in the original Hare bill or the orig- 
inal Hawes-Cutting bill. The House of Representatives decided 
upon an 8-year period and the Senate upon a 12-year period. 
In the conference, the managers on the part of the House and 
those on the part of the Senate agreed to a period of 10 years. I 
find satisfaction in the fact that after years and years of con- 
stant labor a Philippine independence bill finally passed in both 
Houses of the Congress of the United States. I glory in the 
thought that I shall be privileged to see my country independent 
and that the Filipino youth shall inherit as a legacy a Philippine 
republic free and self-governing. It is the fruition of the dream 
of Rizal, who devoted his all and sacrificed all toward regaining 
our Eden lost. I doubt not that if he were living he would be 
overjoyed in the transformation of a Philippines dependent into a 
paradise regained. 

And the beauty and the grandeur of it all is that our inde- 
pendence should be gained without bloodshed and without re- 
course to war. He who himself suffered so much and witnessed 
suffering indescribable among his people would be elated at this 
triumph of peace. 

Rizal knew that war is awful. In his mature years he made 
Simoun, one of the characters of El Filibusterismo, voice the 
terrible idea of revolution in this wise: 

“The victim of a vicious system, I have wandered over the 
world, working night and day to amass a fortune to carry out my 
plan. Now I have returned to destroy that system, to precipitate 
its downfall, to hurl it into the abyss toward which it is sense- 
lessly rushing, even though I may have to shed oceans of tears 
and blood. It has condemned itself, it stands condemned, and 
I do not want to die before I have seen it in fragments at the 
foot of the precipice!” 
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Continuing, Simoun said: 

“Called by the vices of the rulers, I have returned to these 
islands, and under the cloak of a merchant have visited the towns. 
My gold has opened a way for me, and wheresoever I have beheld 
greed in the most execrable forms, sometimes hypocritical, some- 
times shameless, sometimes cruel, fatten on the dead organism, 
like a vulture on a corpse, I have asked myself, Why was there not, 
festering in its vitals, the corruption, the ptomaine, the poison of 
the tombs, to kill the foul bird? The corpse was letting itself be 
consumed, the vulture was gorging itself with meat, and because 
it was not possible for me to give it life so that it might turn 
against its destroyer, and because the corruption developed 
slowly, I have stimulated greed, I have abetted it. The cases 
of injustice and the abuses multiplied themselves; I have in- 
stigated crime and acts of cruelty so that the people might 
become accustomed to the idea of death. I have stirred up trou- 
ble so that to escape from it some remedy might be found; I have 
placed obstacles in the way of trade so that the country, impov- 
erished and reduced to misery, might no longer be afraid of any- 
thing; I have excited desires to plunder the treasury, and as this 
has not been enough to bring about a popular uprising I have 
wounded the people in their most sensitive fiber; I have made the 
vulture itself insult the very corpse that it feeds upon and hasten 
the corruption.” 

Let us thank God that our country does not have to witness all 
this grim spectacle which Rizal so vividly depicted. Let us thank 
Him that we have had to deal with a benevolent people who have 
spared us from another bloody tragedy. 

The official represenatives of the Philippines who have appeared 
before the American Government to present our plea for inde- 
pendence have been bearers of the message of good will, respect, 
and gratitude. Our people were not compelled to experience the 
sufferings of Washington and his soldiers at Valley Forge. The 
flower of our manhood did not have to be torn from the tran- 
quillity of the fireside. Our population was saved from the painful 
sight of weeping mothers and sisters, wives and sweethearts, from 
the heart-rending scenes of fathers and sons maimed and dead, 
from the piercing cries of widows and orphans. I have nothing 
but feelings of commiseration for those petty souls who are so 
bereft of vision and ideals that they can only see the sordid and 
the material in human existence. Rizal's martyrdom for freedom's 
cause should be to them a mighty scourge. His last thoughts 
should in the days that are ahead be constant reminders to 
all of us. 

In 1890 Rizal penned these lines: “Some have sacrificed their 
youth, their pleasures; others haye dedicated to her the splendors 
of their genius; still others shed their blood; all died leaving a 
legacy to their country an immense fortune—liberty and glory.” 
It should be our eternal urge to have a part in bequeathing to 
our country that immeasurably priceless fortune consisting of 
glory and liberty. 

“ Liberty is not unrestrained freedom; liberty is freedom to do 
right. z 

“Liberty is not indulgence in every desire; liberty is selective 
choice, 

“Liberty does not wallow in the mire; liberty walks the high 
paths of the noble. 

“Liberty is never individualistic; liberty is corporate. 

“Liberty was not born in the jungle; liberty had birth where 
truth and privilege had severest contest. 

The right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness is 
not a braggart’s boast, but a freeman’s passion. 

“Nations have had their birth in liberty as brave men died to 
make them free. 

“Liberty is the patriot's halo, the martyr's crown.” 

What a glorious blessing it is for the Filipinos that they have 
a Rizal who was a slave to duty, an apostle of liberty, a patriot 
who, knowing he was to lose his life for country, could yet 
exclaim rapturously: 


“And were it brighter, fresher, or more blest, 
Still would I give it thee, nor count the cost!“ 


"Y fuera mas brillante, mas fresca, mas florida 
Tambien por ti la diera, la diera por tu bien!” 


OUR AGRICULTURE PROBLEM 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a short 
statement prepared by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, numerous have been the 
plans advanced to aid agriculture and I have voted for most 
of them, sometimes with misgivings, but always in the hope 
that they contained some modicum of help for the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

The domestic allotment plan now before the House would 
give little or no aid to the farmers of the Northwest. It 
utterly ignores the dairyman, the grower of potatoes, and 
the stockman and sheep raiser. Indeed, I am not at all 
certain that I would wish to see them included for fear that 
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the proposed legislation would further restrict the consump- 
tion and use of the crops and products upon which it is 
proposed to assess the processing tax. Then, too, the diffi- 
culty and cost of enforcing the proposed law is going to be 
very great. Its passage will necessitate the employment of 
an army of inspectors, variously estimated at from 40,000 to 
100,000, which would mean that any benefits that may 
accrue from its operation will be largely offset through the 
cost of its operation. 

To my mind, we can best help agriculture by giving to it 
full protection against foreign competition. With this in 
mind, I to-day introduced an amendment to the revenue act 
of 1932 which provides that a 10 cent per pound tax shall 
be assessed and collected on all foreign oils and fats used in 
the manufacture of any edible oil or fat product. This tax 
is necessary to protect the American farmers against the 
large importations of fats and oils. It would protect the 
interests of the dairy farmers, cattle and hog raisers, as well 
as the cotton and peanut producers of the South, in that it 
will create a profitable domestic market for home-produced 
oils and fats. 

The bill follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is imposed upon all products in- 
tended as food in which there is used as a constituent. part in 
the manufacture any organic fats or oils, sold by the manufac- 
turer, producer, or importer, a tax of 10 cents a pound upon the 
oil and fat contents which were produced or manufactured from 
products which were produced or manufactured outside the 
United States: Provided, That this tax shall not apply to bakery 
or confectionery products in the manufacture of which there are 
used fat or oil products on which the tax has already been paid. 

Sec. 2. All provisions of law (including penalties) applicable in 

t of the taxes imposed by section 600 of the revenue act of 
1926 shall be applicable in respect to the tax imposed by this act. 


Dairy experts estimate that the passage of this legislation 
would add at least 5 cents per pound to the value of domestic 
butterfats and a corresponding increase in animal and vege- 
table fats. 

In this connection it is interesting to point out that the 
manufacturers of oleomargarine in the United States in the 
calendar year 1931 used the enormous amount of 135,798,000 
pounds of foreign oils and fats. As to oleomargarine alone, 
this bill, when passed, will either produce a revenue of 
thirteen and one-half million dollars or serve as an embargo 
on the further use of these imported oils. 

The following table, recently issued by the Department of 
Commerce, which is for the census year of 1931, shows the 
importations of these foreign vegetable oils and their uses 
in domestic products, and at the same time it will give an 
idea of how these imported oils displace domestic products: 


Factory consumption of imported animal and vegetable fats and 
oils for the calendar year 1931 


105, 351, 000 135, 788, 000 


The American farmer is capable of producing a sufficient 
quantity of fats and oils to provide for every domestic need, 
and my purpose in proposing this legislation is to give him a 
full opportunity to do so at a profitable figure. 

This legislation has been indorsed by the National Dairy 
Union and other dairy and farm organizations. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Wednesday next business in order on Calendar Wednes- 
day be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


JANUARY 9 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT PLAN 


Mr. SELVIG. Mr. Speaker, the views of a thoughtful 
farmer who lives on the land and whose sole source of 
income comes from the soil should be given most careful 
consideration in arriving at a decision respecting farm- 
relief legislation. 

I received a letter from a man I can sincerely classify 
as a thoughtful farmer whose views I have always found 
were based on wide reading and sound thinking. 

Under leave granted to extend my remarks, I place in the 
Recorp his letter and those paragraphs of the resolutions of 
the Hubbard County (Minn.) Farm Bureau which relate to 
the farm problem: 

GUTHRIE, MINN., January 5, 1933. 
Hon. C. G. SELVIG, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Setvic: This is to let you know that I am very much 
interested in the domestic allotment plan now discussed in and 
out of Congress. To me it seems the best emergency plan brought 
forward so far. I hope it will be enacted into law. 

The feature which has won my favor is the one that enables 
pressure to be brought on each individual farmer to prevent over- 
production. I do not look for this plan to raise prices until the 
surplus-prevention feature begins to exert its influence, as I expect 
the basic price of products coming under it will be lowered by the 
amount of the tax. 

My opinion as to the long-time policies that should be followed 
is partly expressed in the resolutions adopted by the Hubbard 
County Farm Bureau Association at its annual meeting on Novem- 
ber 10, 1932. This meeting, as you will note, was held before the 
annual meeting of the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
before the present allotment plan bill was drafted. 

Yours sincerely, 
PETER NESS. 


I wish to call attention especially to paragraphs 3, 4, 
and 5 of the resolutions adopted by the Hubbard County 
Farm Bureau Association: 


1. We hold that at the present time it is self-evident that 
national prosperity can not be maintained in the long run unless 
farmers also are prosperous, not only because they are numerous 
but because they buy for production as well as for consumption. 

2. We hold that farmers can improve their own condition just 
to the extent that they organize and stand unitedly behind an 
intelligent program of betterment. 

3. We hold that some effective method of preventing overpro- 
duction must be devised to restore farming to its rightful place. 
The artificial supporting of the price level in city industries by 
curtailment of production forces the farmers in self-defense to 
do the same. 


4. We believe that surplus control should begin at the produc- , 


ing end, not at the selling end, as the promoters of the Farmers’ 
Holiday Association advocate. 

5. We hold that controlling and regulating the volume of agri- 
cultural production is a task of such magnitude and nature that 
the Government must take a hand in it. We urge organized 
farmers to join in a demand for such help. 

6. Overproduction of farm products, together with the cer- 
tainty that as things are now going this country will face an 
acute timber shortage in 30 or 40 years, suggest diverting the 
poorest land now being farmed to timber growing. Timber grow- 
ing is preeminently a Government job, because of the slowness 
of returns and because of its relation to future national welfare. 
We urge everybody, especially Government, State, and Farm 
Bureau Officials, to give careful consideration and investigation 
to the feasibility of the proposal of having the National and 
State Governments buy up enough of the poorest farm land to 
make it physically impossible to continue year after year to pro- 
duce this price-depressing surplus of farm products. As support- 
ing measures we urge consideration to such things as: No new 
drainage or irrigation projects at present; the Government for the 
present to cease offe: homesteads; States to cease selling wild 
land and land unsuitable for agriculture; concentration of popu- 
lation on best land in thinly populated areas; opposition to the 
back-to-the-farm agitation. 

7. We believe that the greatest public benefit from new taxes, 
such as a State tax on net incomes, will come by distributing the 
proceeds to the various school districts of the State as State aid 
for schools. This is also the surest guaranty that the new tax will 
be a replacement tax. 

8. We hold that the object of State aid to schools should be to 
equalize the educational facilities and equalize the tax burdens in 
the various school districts—in other words, pooling our tax money 
over a large area, the State rather than the local district—and 
that laws governing distribution of State school aid should be 
designed to bring this about. 

9. We demand the most rigid economy in the use of public 
money consistent with maintaining essential services and functions. 

10. We urge earnest consideration and study of the plan in 
effect in Germany of reducing or increasing debts by law in pro- 
portion to the fall or rise of the general price level of commodities. 

11. We indorse the principle of the Frazier bill. 


1933 


In my opinion, the writer of this letter has touched on the 
most important service that the farm allotment bill will ren- 
der, if enacted into law and administered by some one in 
sympathy with its philosophy. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask indefinite leave of 
absence for my colleague the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
UnpERwoop], on account of illness and death in his family. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE ROBERT R. BUTLER 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso- 
lution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 344 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of 
the death of Hon. Rosert R. Burer, a Representative from the 
State of Oregon. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Members of the House, with 
such Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be author- 
ized and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carry- 
ing out the provisions of these resolutions and that the necessary 
expenses in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following com- 
mittee to attend the funeral: Mr. Hawiey, of Oregon; Mr. 
Doveurton, of North Carolina; Mr. Jonson, of Washington; 
Mr. Smrrx, of Idaho; Mr. Brack, of New York; Mr. HILL, 
of Washington; Mr. Summons, of Nebraska; Mr. Apxrns, of 
Ulinois: Mr. HALL, of Mississippi; Mr. Horr, of Washington; 
Mr. Loverre, of Tennessee; and Mr. Martin, of Oregon. 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE SAMUEL A. KENDALL 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 345 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of 
the death of Hon. SAMUEL A. KENDALL, a Representative from the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Members of the House, with 
such Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary 
expenses in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following com- 
mittee to attend the funeral: Mr. TEMPLE, Mr. Darrow, Mr. 
KELLY of Pennsylvania, Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Meran, Mr. Wyant, Mr. BRUMM, Mr. Swick, Mr. WoLFENDEN, 
Mr. Rick, Mr. BoLaxp, and Mr. HAINES. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, as a further mark of respect 
to our deceased Members, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 
9 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, January 10, 1933, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Tentative list of committee hearings scheduled for Tues- 
day, January 10, 1933, as reported to the floor leader: 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 
H. R. 11247, known as the radio pass and franking bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
854. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Public 
Printer, transmitting a report of the sale of 26,897 pounds 
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of useless papers in the United States Government Printing 
Office for $53.79, as authorized in House Report No. 1619, 
Seventy-second Congress, first session, was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee on Disposi- 
tion of Useless Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. House Resolution 334. A 
resolution disapproving Executive orders incorporated in 
House Document No. 493, Seventy-second Congress, second 
session; without amendment (Rept. No. 1833). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 14014. 
A bill for the relief of Mary A. Rockwell; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1834). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 14104) to ex- 
tend the time during which the emergency appropriation for 
Federal-aid highways shall be available for expenditure; to 
the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 14105) to prevent inter- 
state commerce in certain commodities and articles pro- 
duced or manufactured in industrial activities in which 
persons are employed more than five days per week or six 
hours per day; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 14106) to restore the 2-cent 
rate of postage on first-class mail matter; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14107) to repeal the tax on bank checks; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 14108) to impose a tax 
on food products containing organic fats or oils; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14109) 
authorizing The Dalles Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Columbia River at a point approximately 5 miles upstream 
from the city of The Dalles, in the State of Oregon, to a 
point on the opposite shore in the State of Washington; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LaGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 14110) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, 
and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES: Resolution (H. Res. 347) providing for 
the printing of 1,000 copies of the hearings relative to 
“ agricultural-adjustment program”; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. AYRES: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 544) toamend 
the revenue act of 1932; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CHRISTGAU: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 545) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States conferring upon the Congress power to regulate the 
production and marketing of commodities and to prescribe 
minimum wages and maximum hours of labor during an 
emergency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALDRIGE: A bill (H. R. 14111) granting a pen- 
sion to William C. Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 14112) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Marguerite Eustis; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: A bill (H. R. 14113) for the relief 
of A. H. Powell; to the Committee on Accounts, 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 14114) granting a pension 
to Richard B. Hammer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14115) granting an increase of pension 
to Frances A. Perdew; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 14116) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah E. Deem; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 14117) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Arnold; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LARRABEE: A bill (H. R. 14118) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHANNON: A bill (H. R. 14119) granting a pen- 
sion to Charles Arthur Collins; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14120) for the relief of John F. Carlow; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14121) granting a pension to Emma F. 
Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14122) granting a pension to Levi Clark; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: Resolution (H. Res. 346) provid- 
ing for the payment of one year’s salary to the widow of 
Frank Hazel Barto; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9449. By Mr. ALDRICH: -Petition of Beacon Pole Hill 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, of Rhode 
Island, favoring passage of the Dies bill; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

9450. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of citizens of Rapid City, 
Mich., urging the adoption of the stop-alien representation 
amendment to the United States Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

9451. By Mr. GARBER: Petition urging support of the 
railway pension bills, S. 4646 and H. R. 9891; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9452. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society, Litchfield, Minn., urging enactment of Sen- 
ate bill 1079 and Senate Resolution 170; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9453. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Petition of P. H. Laha and 
96 other citizens of Brown County, Kans., favoring the 
maintenance of the National. Guard and for sufficient ap- 
propriations to maintain the 48 drills each year as pro- 
vided for under the national defense act; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

9454. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the National Coop- 
erative Milk Producers’ Federation, Washington, D. C., 
favoring inclusion of dairy products in the pending allot- 
ment bill, H. R. 13991; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9455. Also, petition of Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association (Inc.), New York City, favoring support of the 
Andresen amendments to domestic allotment farm aid plan; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9456. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Resolution adopted by 
Du Page County executive committee of the American Legion, 
Department of Illinois, protesting against any further reduc- 
tion in the amount of foreign debt, and to any change in the 
agreed-upon manner of payment of interest or principal; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

9457. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation, favoring amendment with re- 
spect to the inclusion of dairy products in the allotment bill, 
H. R. 13991; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9458. Also, petition of the Shippers Conference of Greater 
New York; registering certain objections contained in Senate 
bill 4491; to the Committee on Merchant Marine, Radio, and 
Fisheries. 


JANUARY 10 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 10, 1933 


The Chaplain, Rev. ZeBarney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, who hast bidden the light to shine out of 
darkness, and who hast again wakened us to praise Thy 
goodness for the manifold blessings of life; grant that we 
may hear Thy loving-kindness in the morning, for in Thee 
is our trust. Teach us to do the thing that pleaseth Thee, 
for Thou art our God. Let Thy loving Spirit lead us forth 
into the land of righteousness, for we would ask nothing for 
ourselves save only leave to go where Thou mayest guide. 

And if betimes our vision fails, eternal Light shine into 
our hearts; and if our understanding be darkened, eternal 
Wisdom deepen our faith, that we may ever live not far 
from Thee and die into Thy nearer life. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Friday, January 6, 1933. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the Journal be dispensed with and 
that the Journal be approved. 

Mr. LONG. I object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the Journal. 

The Chief Clerk read the Journal of the proceedings of 
the legislative day of Friday, January 6, 1933, and it was 
approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cutting Hull Robinson, Ind 
Austin Dale Johnson Schall 

Bailey Davis Kendrick Schuyler 
Bankhead Dickinson Sheppard 
Barkley Dill La Follette pstead 
Bingham Fess wis Shortridge 
Black Fletcher Logan Smith 

Blaine Frazier Long Smoot 

Borah George McGill Steiwer 
Bratton Glass McKellar Swanson 
Bulkley Glenn McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Bulow Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Byrnes Gore Moses Trammell 
Capper Grammer Neely Tydings 
Caraway Hale Norbeck Vandenberg 
Carey Harrison Norris Wagner 
Cohen Hastings Nye Walcott 
Connally Hatfield Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Coolidge Hawes Patterson Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Hayden Pittman Watson 
Costigan Hebert Reynolds Wheeler 
Couzens Howell Robinson, Ark, White 


Mr. MOSES. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] is absent from the Senate because 
of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I wish to announce that my colleague 
(Mr. Townsend] is necessarily detained from the Senate on 
official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE BUTLER—APPOINTMENT OF FUNERAL 
COMMITTEE 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the terms of Senate 
Resolution 320, agreed to on yesterday, relative to the death 
of Hon. Rosert R. BUTLER, late a Representative from the 
State of Oregon, the Chair appoints as the committee on 
the part of the Senate the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary], the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STEIWER], 
the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL], the senior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. Jounson], the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHORTRIDGE], the junior Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. TxHomas], and the junior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. GRAMMER]. 
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CLAIM FOR DAMAGES TO V OWNED PROPERTY (S. DOC. 
NO. 168 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation submitted by the 
Treasury Department to pay a claim for damages to pri- 
vately owned property, in the sum of $79, which had been 
considered and adjusted under the provisions of law, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Council of the City of Naperville, III., 
favoring the issuance of national currency to municipali- 
ties on the pledge of their bonds, which was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

Mr. STEIWER presented memorials numerously signed 
of sundry citizens of the State of Oregon, remonstrating 
against the legalization of the manufacture and sale of 
light wines and beer, and favoring the making of adequate 
appropriations for prohibition enforcement, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

PURCHASING POWER OF FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate to the action of the Kansas farm organizations 
in unanimously indorsing the program of the National Con- 
ference of Farm Organizations for making effective the pre- 
war purchasing power of farm commodities, so as to make 
possible a fair exchange of goods between farm and factory 
and thus start the renewal of all business activity, and 
appealing to Congress to enact the necessary legislation. 

The Committee of Kansas Farm Organizations represents 
the State Grange, the Farm Bureau, the Farmers’ Union, the 
Union Oil Co. (cooperative), the Farmers’ Union Jobbing 
Association, the Equity Union Grain Co., the Kansas Coop- 
erative Wheat Marketing Association, the Farmers’ Coop- 
erative Commission Co., and the Farmers’ Cooperative Grain 
Dealers Association. It speaks for the farmers of Kansas as 
much as it is possible for any group of organizations to do. 

Mr. President, I desire to say that I am with the farm 
organizations in their program to restore pre-war purchas- 
ing power to agriculture. One of the measures proposed is 
to adopt the so-called voluntary domestic-allotment plan for 
surplus control. It is not my purpose at this time to discuss 
the domestic-allotment plan, other than to say that I am 
heartily for that kind of a program, and I hope this Con- 
gress will give early and favorable consideration to that 
program. It is the wish of the Kansas farm organizations 
and it is our plain and imperative duty to take steps to miti- 
gate, at least, the foreclosures of farm mortgages, which 
threaten to postpone the return of prosperity through com- 
pleting the ruin of agriculture. 

Mr. President, the duty of Congress to the people of the 
United States is a higher duty than the allegiance of Mem- 
bers of Congress to their political party organizations. I say 
it will be inexcusable to postpone until a new administration 
comes in next March consideration of and favorable action 
on the domestic-allotment plan, and also some action to 
relieve the farm-mortgage debt situation. 

I send to the desk a communication from W. O. Sand, 
secretary of the Committee of Kansas Farm Organizations, 
including resolutions adopted at the committee meeting at 
Topeka, December 17, 1932, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Record and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The resolution is as follows: 

THE FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE GRAIN DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION OF KANSAS, 


Hutchinson, Kans., December 20, 1932. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: At a meeting of the Committee of Kansas Farm Organi- 
zations, held at Topeka, Kans., December 17, consisting of the 
following groups—State Grange, Farm Bureau, Farmers’ Union, 
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Equity Union Grain Co., Kansas Cooperative Wheat Marketing 
Association, Farmers’ Cooperative Commission Co., Farmers’ Coop- 
erative Grain Dealers Association—the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

We, your Committee of the Kansas Farm Organizations, hereby 
indorse the plan sponsored by the National Conference of Farm 
Organizations for making effective for agriculture the pre-war 
purchasing power of farm commodities so as to make possible a 
fair exchange of goods between farm and factory and thus restore 
a renewal of business activity. 

We favor the retention of the agriculture marketing act and 
insist that its functions be preserved. 

“We recommend that a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the chairmen of the Agriculture Committees of the United 
States House and Senate and that a copy of same be sent to each 
member of the Kansas delegation of Congress.” 

Respectfully, 
COMMITTEE OF KANSAS FARM “ORGANIZATIONS, 
W. O. Sann, Secretary. 


MAINTENANCE OF PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL GUARD ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. DAVIS presented a letter from Raymond M. Steele, 
first lieutenant, One hundred and seventy-sixth Field Ar- 
tillery, Pittsburgh, Pa., relative to the proposed reduction of 
appropriation for maintenance of Pennsylvania National 
Guard organizations, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL GUARD, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 7, 1933. 
Subject: Proposed reduction of appropriation for maintenance of 
Pennsylvania National Guard organizations. 
Hon. JAMES J. DAVIS, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

It has come to my attention that efforts are being made in cer- 
tain circles to reduce the amount appropriated for the mainte- 
nance of Pennsylvania National Guard organizations. The present 
appropriation amounts to approximately $7,000,000, which makes 
provision, among other uses, for the pay of officers and men for 
48 drills or assemblies of troops per year. The information I have 
received from, I believe, a reliable source, covers in effect the re- 
duction of the appropriation to approximately $3,000,000, or less 
than half of the present amount, which means that with the 
necessary curtailment of other activities that the maximum num- 
ber of drills per year would be less than 23. 

For your information, in order to maintain the National Guard 
with any degree of efficiency, it is absolutely necessary and vital 
that the minimum number of drills should not be less than one 
per week, which means that the appropriation should remain as 
it now stands. As you know, the Army, like all other successful 
organizations, depends largely on the coordinated efforts of every- 
one connected with the organization in order to obtain a satisfac- 
tory degree of efficiency necessary in such an organization. To 
obtain this efficiency or teamwork means that a program of 
intelligent training will of necessity have to be followed out. 

In the organization of which I am a member it is found that one 
drill per week is really not sufficient. In addition to the regular 
drill it has been considered necessary to conduct schools for com- 
missioned and noncommissioned officers augmented by courses of 
instruction by correspondence from the Regular Army instructors 
at Fort Sill, Okla. The correspondence school courses are yolun- 
tary on the part of the individual, but it is satisfactory to note 
the interest evidenced by the men in that in an organization of 
650 men approximately 200 courses have been completed since 
October 1, 1932. 

In view of the present unemployment situation the reduction of 
this appropriation would have a far-reaching effect as to a num- 
ber of men, and without exaggeration the pay received from Na- 
tional Guard service is a vital factor in their very existence. 
Furthermore, this pay is practically all spent in the community 
in which they live, which would have an effect on storekeepers and 
other places of business. It is my belief that if the contem- 
plated reduction is made effective the present state of efficiency of 
the Pennsylvania National Guard could not be maintained, the 
men could not be trained properly on account of the length of 
time elapsing between drills, thereby losing their interest, the 
right kind of recruits would be difficult to secure, thereby virtu- 
ally reducing the National Guard to an untrained, unorganized 
mob, wholly inadequate for the purpose for which they were 
organized. 

In view of the facts outlined above I wish to ask you tò use to 
the best of your ability your infiuence and powers against any 
Sane of appropriations affecting the Pennsylvania National 
uard. 
RAYMOND M. STEELE, 
First Lieutenant, One hundred and seventy-siæth Field Artillery. 


THE WORLD COURT, THE KELLOGG-BRIAND PACT, AND DISARMAMENT 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I present a statement, in the 


form of a petition of the New York Peace Society, on the 
World Court, the Kellogg-Briand pact, and disarmament. 
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I ask that it be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The petition is as follows: 


STATEMENT ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK PEACE SOCIETY ON THE WORLD 
COURT, THE KELLOGG-BRIAND PACT, AND DISARMAMENT 

1, The New York Peace Society renews its petition to the Senate 

of the United States to ratify without further delay the three 
pending treaties which provide for the full membership of our 
Nation in the Permanent Court of International Justice. This 
court, first proposed by the United States at the First Hague 
Conference in 1899 and again advocated by us in the second con- 
ference in 1907, has admirably performed the important functions 
intrusted to it. The Senate's reservations with respect to our 
participation in the court have, it is conceded, been fully met in 
the pending protocols. It is a national humiliation that we 
should under these circumstances any longer refuse or neglect to 
associate ourselves with this indispensable agency of international 
justice and peace. 
2. The New York Peace Society hereby associates itself with 
the agencies which aim to give increased effectiveness to the out- 
lawry of war through the Kellogg-Briand pact by the adoption 
of a protocol or subsidiary treaty providing for meetings of the 
signatories to the pact for consultation in the event of any breach 
or threatened breach thereof, with the view of checking or mini- 
mizing the effects of such breach or threatened breach by united 
action. The fact that two of the greatest world powers—the 
United States of America and Soviet Russia—are not members 
of the League of Nations robs that body of much of its effec- 
tiveness in such a contingency, and this lack is not adequately 
compensated by the casual association of individuals representing 
those powers in conversations with representatives of the league. 
In the plan proposed no rivalry with the League of Nations is 
contemplated, nor, indeed, any formal organization of the sig- 
natories to the pact. All that is aimed at is to give every member 
of the family of nations, whether associated with the league or 
not, a sense of responsibility for the due observance of the pact 
by its signatories and the opportunity to exercise a direct in- 
fluence in securing such observance. 

8. The New York Peace Society hails the improving prospects 
of the disarmament conference now in progress and urges upon 
our Government the highest degree of magnanimity and coopera- 
tion in securing a substantial world-wide reduction in equipment 
for warfare, a result which can not be secured without sacrifices 
in our own naval program and assumption of international re- 
sponsibilities. In this matter, whatever fears and rivalries may 
exist in Europe, our example would be of commanding influence. 

DECEMBER 20, 1932, 


CALIFORNIA ELECTRIC LIGHT RATES 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on the 12th of July last I 
had printed in the Recorp what I supposed was a report 
of the committee of the Commonwealth Club of California 
on electric-light rates, on the comparative merits of public 
and private development and distribution of electricity. 

Yesterday I received a letter from the executive secretary 
of the club, in which he complains that because of the 
heading of the report which I had printed at that time it 
purported to be a report of the Commonwealth Club of 
California, when as a matter of fact, the executive secretary 
says, it was a majority report of a committee; and there 
is some objection because, on the face of it, it seemed to be 
a report of the entire committee. I was not aware that 
there was a minority report. I understand that one mem- 
ber of the committee made a minority report. 

I am very sorry that I did not get this letter in time so 
that I could have had the correction made in the perma- 
nent Record; but, since the permanent Recorp is already 
made up, the best I can do is to ask that the letter of Mr. 
Ward, the executive secretary, be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. I ask also, in that connection, that a letter 
received the same day from Mr, Bartlett, the chairman of 
the committee who made the original report, and from 
whom I received it, calling attention to what he thinks are 
some inaccuracies in the letter of Mr. Ward, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letters 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The letters are as follows: 


CoMMONWEALTH CLUB OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, December 6, 1932. 


Hon. GEORGE W. Norris, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR Norris: Several members of our club have called 
to the attention of the board of governors the fact that in print- 
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ing the majority report of a committee of the section on public 
utilities of the Commonwealth Club of California in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of Tuesday, July 12, 1932, as presented by you, there 
occurred two rather unfortunate errors in the headings, which 
I'm sure you will be glad to have called to your attention. 

1. The first heading reads: 

“Report of the Commonwealth Club of California relating to 
the comparative merits of public and private development and 
distribution of electricity.” 

The inference from this heading is that the report which 
follows is a report of the entire Commonwealth Club of Cali- 
fornia, whereas it was in fact a majority report by three mem- 
bers of a 5-member committee of the section on public utilities 
of the Commonwealth Club of California, which had never re- 
ceived the indorsement of either the section or the club, It was 
simply presented at the meeting and printed as part of the 
record. In your introductory remarks you call attention to the 
fact that it is a committee report, but do not mention that it 
was one of two opposing reports from that committee. 

2. The second heading immediately preceding the report reads: 

“Comparative electric rates in California—Report of the com- 
mittee on power rates appointed by the public utility section 
of the Commonwealth Club of California, by Louis Bartlett, 
chairman.” 

This title may have been used by Mr. Bartlett on his personal 
manuscript, but in presenting this report for the record the fol- 
lowing title was used in the interests of exactness: 

“Majority report of section's committee on power rates, by 
Louis Bartlett, chairman Pacific coast power rates committee of 
public utilities section.” 

To summarize, the report printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
represents what, so far as the record goes, is a report of three 
members of a committee of five of the section on public utilities 
plus the comments of the chairman of the committee. A minority 
report was presented. The majority report did not receive the 
indorsement of either the section on public utilities or the Com- 
monwealth Club as a whole, but was presented at a regular 
monthly meeting and printed as a part of the record of that 
meeting. No canvass of the 3,800 members of the club was had 
on the subject. 

We know that you would not knowingly be a party to encourag- 
ing a misunderstanding, which if used by opponents of public 
ownership of public utilities you would vigorously criticize, and 
so we are writing you to set the record straight. 

Very truly yours, 
Sruart R. Warp, 
Executive Secretary. 


San Francisco, December 8, 1932. 


Senator GEORGE W. NORRIS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Norris: You have just received a letter from 
Stuart R. Ward, executive secretary of the Commonwealth Club 
of San Francisco, relative to the report of a committee of the 
section on public utilities of the Commonwealth Club on com- 
parative power rates, which you placed in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp July 12, 1932. I am writing this inasmuch as his letter 
may suggest that I misled you with relation to the document 
forwarded. 

The first heading to which Mr. Ward objects was prepared in 
Washington without suggestion from me. The second, as I sent 
it to you, is correct; the report which I sent you was the report 
of the committee on power rates appointed by the public-utility 
section of the Commonwealth Club of California. The committee 
consisted of five men—Franklin Hichborn, whom you know; 
A. J. Milligan, a public-spirited man in the restaurant business; 
Carl I. Wheat, attorney for a number of public utilities, including 
power companies, who specializes in work before the State rail- 
road commission; Adolph Uhl, who is on the side of the public- 
utility companies; and myself. The report was signed by the 
first three. Mr. Uhl presented a minority report which was not 
signed by Mr. Wheat. Mr. Wheat and I together devised the form 
in which the tables submitted in the report should be prepared, 
but he subsequently left the city and took no further part in 
the work of the committee. After a first draft of the report had 
been prepared it was submitted to Mr. Lester S. Ready, formerly 
chief engineer of the California Railroad Commission and now 
consulting engineer employed by the Bureau of Water and Power 
of Los Angeles in rate matters. Mr. Ready made additional sug- 
gestions as to some of the tables, all of which were incorporated 
in the report. At the meeting of the Commonwealth Club, May 
19, 1932, as appears from volume 8, No. 25 of The Commonwealth, 
at page 159, Mr. Ready said: “As to comparison of rates, I think 
the figures submitted by Mr. Bartlett are correct, although I 
have not checked them all.” 

I may add that the regular attendants at the Commonwealth 
Club, section on public utilities, are about three to one in favor 
of private ownership, and that representatives from all of the 
major public utilities in this part of California are in regular 
attendance. The committee's report was before the subsection for 
over a month, and not a single objection was raised by anybody to 
the correctness of a single table. Mr. Uhl presented a minority 
report in which he attempted to compare noncomparable things. 
It was bruited ahout at the time that his report was to be made 
a basis of wide-spread publicity by the power companies, but his 
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figures were so palpably bogus and the falsity of his comparisons 
so easily exposed that it was not used further. 
Pardon the length of this letter, but I do not wish to have 
you left under the impression that I haye misled you in any way. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lours BARTLETT. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the bill (S. 5126) to extend the 
provisions of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation act 
and the emergency relief and construction act of 1932 to 
the Virgin Islands, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1023) thereon. 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3870) for the relief of Curtis 
Jett, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1024) thereon. 

Mr. PATTERSON, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 5305) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to acquire 5 acres of land, more or 
less, opposite the Mobile National Cemetery, Alabama, for 
use as an addition to said cemetery, and for other purposes, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
1025) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 5161. An act for the relief of Louis Vauthier and Fran- 
cis Dohs (Rept. No. 1026); 

S. 5233. An act to provide for the protection of national 
military parks, national parks, battlefield sites, national 
monuments, and miscellaneous memorials under the control 
of the War Department (Rept. No. 1027); 

S. 5270. An act to authorize the adjustment of a part of 
the western boundary line of the Plattsburg Barracks Mili- 
tary Reservation, N. Y. (Rept. No. 1028); and 

S. 5304. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
or dispose of certain surplus real estate of the War Depart- 
ment (Rept. No. 1029). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the 
first time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 5364) to provide for the purchase of a certain 
lot of land in Cedar City, Utah; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 5365) to establish a commercial airport for the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

A bill (S. 5366) to extend the provisions of section 201 of 
the emergency relief and construction act of 1932 to certain 
self-liquidating projects; and 

A bill (S. 5367) relating to security for certain loans under 
section 201 of the emergency relief and construction act of 
1932; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 5368) for the relief of Laurinda Wines; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 5369) granting an increase of pension to George 
Fawcett, sr.; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 5370) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr.; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 5371) for the relief of Arabella E. Bodkin; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: 

A bill (S. 5372) relating to the paid-in surplus of Federal 
land banks; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 5373) authorizing C. A. Dupue, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the 
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foot of Fifth Avenue south, Clinton, Iowa; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 5374) for the creation of a housing board and 
authorizing the incorporation of limited-dividend housing 
corporations in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mrs. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 5375) granting a pension to Jessie B. Auer; 

A bill (S. 5376) granting a pension to Norfleet Hughes; 

A bill (S. 5377) granting a pension to Edie A. Kimberly; 
and 

A bill (S. 5378) granting a pension to Theta B. Spring; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 228) authorizing the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross and certain other organizations to 
exchange Government-owned cotton for articles containing 
wool; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


HOUSING, FEEDING, AND CLOTHING OF UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I send to the desk a bill 
to provide for the housing, feeding, and clothing of certain 
unemployed persons at military posts of the United States. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the bill printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 5363) to provide for 
the housing, feeding, and clothing of certain unemployed 
persons at military posts of the United States was read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized and 
directed to provide for the admission to any military post of the 
United States, without enlistment in the Army, of any unmar- 
ried male person beween the ages of 17 and 24, both inclusive, 
who is without means of support and who shall apply at any such 
post within one year after the date of enactment of this act and 
pive satisfactory evidence to the commanding officer thereof that 

e is unemployed at the time of application and that he has been 
continuously unemployed for at least six months prior to such 
time. The of War shall further provide for housing, 
feeding, and clothing any such person upon his admission to any 
such post for a period of not to exceed one year from the date 
of enactment of this act. 

Sec. 2. Any person admitted to any military post pursuant to 
the provisions of section 1 of this act shall, so far as practicable, 
be subject to the customary discipline maintained at such post, 
and shall participate in all forms of beneficial and healthful 
exercise. 

Sec. 3. Any person admitted to any military post pursuant to 
the provisions of section 1 of this act who shall withdraw perma- 
nently from such post, or who shall absent himself temporarily 
therefrom without the authority of the commanding officer thereof, 
shall no longer be entitled to the benefits of this act at such post. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of War is authorized to make such rules 
and regulations as he may deem necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


AMENDMENT TO BANKING BILL 

Mr. GORE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 4412) to provide for the safer 
and more effective use of the assets of Federal reserve 
banks and of national banking associations, to regulate in- 
terbank control, to prevent the undue diversion of funds 
into speculative operations, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 

APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. NORBECK submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 13520, the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments appropriation bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

On page 82, to strike out the comma at the end of line 19 in the 
committee amendment relating to permanent annual appropria- 


tions, and in line 20 to strike out the phrase “during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1934.” 


HAMILL’S REPUDIATION OF HIS BOOK ON PRESIDENT HOOVER 
Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, at a time when the Nation 


is mourning the loss of its late President Calvin Coolidge 
and paying him the compliments and respect he richly de- 
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serves, it may not be remiss to say a word in behalf of the 
present incumbent of the White House, Herbert Hoover. In 
the recent campaign he was subjected to severe and, it 
appears at least in part, untruthful attacks. We bestow 
all sorts of favors upon our Nation’s leaders after they are 
dead. We are not so generous with those still alive. At 
this point I ask unanimous consent to insert in the RECORD 
a news item taken from the Washington Star for January 
5, 1933, indicating that the author of the book about: Presi- 
dent Hoover entitled “Strange Career of Mr. Hoover— 
Under Two Flags” has admitted under oath the falsity of 
it, adding that he was sorry he wrote it. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Star, January 5, 1933] 
REPUDIATES BOOK ON HOOVER, ADMITTING Facts DISTORTED—HAMILL, 
AUTHOR oF “STRANGE CAREER,” TELLS COURT He Is Sorry HE 


WROTE Ir 
(By the Associated Press) 


New York, January 5—A repudiation by John Hamill of his 
book entitled “Strange Career of Mr. Hoover—Under Two Flags” 
was in supreme court records to-day. 

An affidavit, signed by Hamill June 4 but not made known gen- 
erally until yesterday, said that while the material gathered for 
the book contained statements that were true in themselves, they 
were used in such a way as to lead to false conclusions concerning 
the President. 

In addition, Hamill took the witness stand in a suit yesterday 
and said he was sorry he wrote the volume. 

“Do you repudiate the book?” asked his attorney, Charles P. 

er 


“ Yes,” replied the witness. 

“Ts it entirely false?” 

“I wouldn’t say that, but the ‘slant’ on it is false and my 
interpretations were in error in some instances, as I discovered 
in rechecking the facts. I am sorry I wrote it.” 

The suit was brought by James J. O’Brien, former policeman, 
who financed the book, against Hamill and the publisher, William 
Faro (Inc.). O'Brien seeks an accounting of the profits. 

Hamill said he met O’Brien at Democratic national headquarters 
just before the close of the 1928 campaign. O’Brien promised, the 
affidavit said, to get financial backing for a book that would “ tear 
down Mr. Hoover's political career. 

Hamill declared that later, on a visit to London, he inspected 
court records concerning corporations in which Mr. Hoover had 
been interested, and that he copied sections which were derogatory 
to Mr. Hoover when used alone, but which were not damaging 
when read with the complete record. 


CLEARS UP EDITH CAVELL STORY 


His affidavit said he went to Belgium for additional material and 
that when he wrote the book he let it be inferred that Mr. Hoover 
might have saved Edith Cavell, British war nurse, from the Ger- 
man firing squad, but had failed to do so. 

Hamill declared he learned nothing in Belgium to justify any 
inferences that Mr. Hoover might have saved Miss Cavell's life. 

Harry Rappaport, counsel for the publisher, said that in a speech 
at Cleveland October 16 President Hoover declared there was on 
file in Washington a document repudiating printed charges con- 
cerning his career. 

Rappaport moved to dismiss the suit as against the publisher, 
saying the book was issued in good faith and the publisher was 
not a party to any agreement between O’Brien and Hamill about 
sharing profits. 


ARTICLE BY EDMUND PLATT ON NEED OF BRANCH BANKS 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp an article by Mr. Edmund Platt, former Vice 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NEED oF BRANCH BANKS URGENT, PLATT DECLARES—SAYS BUSINESS 
Men Back Move Now, Cirine Heavy FAILURES IN GOOD YEARS 


(By Edmund Platt, vice president Marine Midland Group, formerly 
Vice Governor Federal Reserve Board) 


“But even so,” said Secretary Mills in his annual report, after 
citing the fact that our banking system had been subject to 
extraordinary strains occasioned by the credit crisis and the world- 
wide depression, “the country is entitled to the services of n 
banking system which will not only function adequately and safely 
in periods of fair weather, but which will be able to stand the 
stresses of even unusual storms.” 

He had referred to the enormous increase in the number of 
banks during the 20 years ended in 1920 and to the failure in the 
10 years following 1920 of over 10,000 banks, or 1 failure for every 
3 active banks in the country at the beginning of the period, and 
had said: “During all this period unit banking received every 
encouragement while branch banking was discouraged and for the 
most part prohibited.” 
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RECORD HELD POOR IN GOOD YEARS 


The figures of failures cited show that our banking system did 
not even stand up during the period of fair weather from 1922 to 
1929. The peak of bank failures before 1931 was in the prosperous 
year 1926, when more than 1,000 banks closed. During the 1921-22 
period of depression the War Finance Corporation made loans to 
4,300 banks. They were tided over for the time being and some of 
them were saved, but meanwhile nothing was done to change the 
laws which prevented their consolidation with stronger banks, and 
many of them were forced to close long before the present depres- 
sion began. 

Following the precedent of the War Finance Corporation, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has made loans during the 
past year to a still larger number of banks, more than 5,000, 
nearly all of them banks of the same classes that were aided in 
1921 and 1922. Unless some such measure of banking reform as 
that provided in section 19 of the pending Glass bill is enacted, 
isn’t it practically certain that history will repeat itself even 
basi prosperity may begin to return at some time during the 
year? 

BUSINESS MEN WAKING UP 

Until the present depression discussions on banking reform, and 
particularly on branch banking, have been left largely to bankers 
and economists. Business men, and particularly the smaller busi- 
ness men and farmers, have borne their disastrous losses without 
taking much part in the discussion; but during the last year, and 
particularly during the last three or four months, business men 
have been waking up. They have become convinced that our 
banking system itself must be at fault when they find that Canada, 
with exactly the same general conditions of depression, has had no 
bank failure for nearly 10 years. A steadily increasing number of 
articles favoring branch banking have appeared in business pub- 
lications and in the newspapers. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce has conducted or is conducting a referendum on the 
subject, and it is significant that the only members of the com- 
mittee which prepared the referendum who objected to the recom- 
mendations made were a few of the bankers. The business men 
were all in favor. 

Opposition to branch banking as Senator Grass has said always 
comes from bankers, The smaller bankers through such organiza- 
tions as the State bank division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, are most vocal, but many big banks, particularly in Chicago, 
have also been opposed and not without reason. The little bank 
thinks of the big bank as desiring to gobble it up, but that is 
the last thing the big bank wants to do. There is more money 
and less responsibility in correspondence accounts. 


LAMONT’S ADDRESS CITED 


Thomas W. Lamont's admirable address on November 18 before 
the Academy of Political Sclence may be said to signalize general 
recognition on the part of the financial district of New York and 
the big bankers that branch banking is inevitable and furnishes 
the only means of preventing bank failures by consolidating the 
smaller banks into units large enough to afford good management 


-and necessary diversification—large enough also to join the Federal 


reserve system. 

Meanwhile if the smaller bankers would look at the matter in 
a common-sense, business way, they would see in branch banking 
not a threat to their existence but the removal of unnatural and 
harmful legal restrictions that have for many years prevented a 
natural development of banking. Banks have been prevented by 
law from consolidating with each other unless located within the 
same municipal limits. They have been prevented by law from 
opening additional offices for the accommodation of their own 
customers, who in many places have moved to new neighborhoods 
across municipal lines, where competing banks have frequently 
been organized. In sparsely settled agricultural neighborhoods it 
has been necessary, in order to afford the people reasonable access 
to banking facilities, to organize banks with very small capital, 
$25,000 in the case of national banks and as low as $10,000 or even 
$5,000 in the case of State banks. 

In the days of agricultural prosperity these small banks were 
organized in great numbers by promoters and land speculators, 
and even in some cases by safe companies who later sold their 
stock to the people of the localities—“ unloaded” on the localities 
would be the proper term for many cases. It was evident to stu- 
dents of banking that this effort to do by very small independent 
corporations what other countries did by the more natural method 
of opening branches or additional offices of well-established, strong 
institutions was dangerous and would lead to serious trouble. 
Many of these small banks have now been closed, leaving in some 
sections of the country whole counties without banking facilities. 


BRANCHES CALLED ONLY HOPE 


Even when agricultural prosperity returns, it will not be easy to 
interest capital again in such hazardous enterprises, and the only 
way by which these communities can obtain service is through 
branches, and the only way the depositors and stockholders of a 
larger number of existing small banks can achieve security is 
through the consolidation of their banks with each other, under 
the leadership of some of the larger banks of their territory. 
Branch-banking legislation will simply remove the unnatural re- 
strictions upon consolidations. It will mean greater opportunities 
for the smaller bankers, safer and better service to their communi- 
ties, and, in addition, will provide for the employment of several 
thousand more people in banking. When two banks consolidate 
within the same city limits, some of the men employed in one or 
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the other or both of the banks are likely to lose their positions; 
but when two or more banks located in different places consoli- 
date the officers of the banks, as a rule, retain their positions and 
are given greater confidence to reach out for new business. 

In May, 1902, Horace White, one of the leading financial author- 
ities of the day, in an address at a joint convention of the bankers’ 
associations of several of the Western States, said: 

“I, for one, do not believe that branch will ever be 
adopted by Congress until the majority of bankers acquiesce in it. 
Nevertheless, I believe it will come, because I believe it will be 
economical and profitable to all banks, both in city and country, 
and that it will extend and enlarge instead of crippling their busi- 
ness, and that after trying it they will wonder why they were ever 
opposed to it.” 

A few years before Mr. White had made this address, there 
had been a strong movement for branch within the 
national system due to the experiences following the panic of 
1893. The Comptroller of the Currency, the Secretary of the Treas- 
uary, John G. Carlisle, and the President of the United States, 
Grover Cleveland, had all recommended it, and the Hill-Fowler bill, 
which embodied branch banking, seemed at one time likely to go 
through. It was thwarted for the time being by the incorporation 
in the act of 1900 of the authorization for $25,000 national banks. 

GAINS FAVOR AMONG BANKERS 

Whether or not a majority of bankers have become convinced 
that branch banking is inevitable and have decided to acquiesce 
in it, I do not know. Certainly, the number of bankers who favor 
branch banking has been steadily increasing, and reinforced by 
the demands of business men and business organizations the op- 
portunity is again presented of pushing this desirable reform 
through. 

e of the small bankers who maintain opposition 
have been fully answered. For the most part, they are the same 
arguments that were used in the eighteen nineties, and some of 
them are too absurd to need answer. They have declared over and 
over again that branch banking gathers up the money from the 
rural districts where it is needed and sweeps it into the great cities. 
This is pure imagination with no facts whatever to support it. 
It presupposes that bankers are so foolish as to draw funds from 
neighborhoods where they are in demand at good rates of interest 
to loan them in neighborhoods where interest rates are low. 

The facts with relation to the Canadian system and to branch 
banking in California and other States where it has had some 
development are exactly to the contrary. The Canadian banking 
system loans more money in the prairie Provinces of the West than 
the total deposits of the prairie Provinces amount to, something 
which our banking system can not do. Our banking fairly pushes 
money into the large cities and into Wall Street because the 
small banks have not sufficient loaning power to take care of the 
larger industries in their territory, which must, therefore, carry 
accounts in the large cities. Through larger loaning power, to be 
obtained by branch banking, they would be able to take care of 
much, if not all, of this business at home. 


PROPER SAFEGUARDS NEEDED 


If branch banking is inevitable and will be, as Horace White 
said, “economical and profitable to all banks in both city and 
country,” what should most concern the bankers, particularly the 
small bankers, is the matter of provision for proper safeguards. 
It should not be allowed to get into the hands of promoters and 
should not be allowed to run wild. The Glass bill, with the 
amendment already accepted providing that branches must be 
obtained by consolidation except where no banking facilities now 
exist and providing that branches must be approved by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, does, in my opinion, provide adequate safe- 
guards. 

Inasmuch as the law already requires that consolidations of 
national banks or consolidation of national banks with State 
banks must have the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
the comptroller would be brought in whether specifically men- 
tioned in the branch-banking authorization or not; and in prac- 
tice the Federal Reserve Board would also require the approval of 
the Federal reserve agents, just as it did when approving the 
establishment of branches in California and in the Southern States 
under State law, before the enactment of the restrictions of the 
McFadden act in February, 1927. It should not be forgotten that 
the Federal Reserve Board has already made a record on this sub- 
ject, and it has generally leaned backward to protect the unit bank. 
However, if additional safeguards can be suggested, they should 
also be given consideration. 

The enactment of the Glass bill, perhaps with some amendments, 
will do more to restore confidence and start us on the road to pros- 
perity than any other one thing that can be done by Congress— 
with the possible exception of balancing the Budget. One may 
still hope that the bill will not be so amended as to make it useless 
in the States that need it most. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 

Mr, DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
publish in the Recorp an article in Public Ownership, of 
December, 1932, entitled “A City Gets Rich,” by J. W. Mc- 
Arthur, and also an article by Otto P. Ortlieb on the subject 
of “Cost of Electricity for Residential Service.” 


There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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A Crry Gets RICH—EUGENE, OREG., REDUCES ELECTRIC RATES From 
15 CENTS TO 4; Saves Irs PEOPLE $2,000,000; Earns $2,000,000 
MORE AND OWNS A $4,200,000 SYSTEM 


By J. W. McArthur 
A PUBLIC NECESSITY 


Eugene entered the power and light field as the result of á 

typhoid epidemic resulting from use of polluted water served the 
ay by the then privately owned water system. This was about 
1908. 
The first power plant was built as a part of the water system 
and cost about $220,000, $215,000 of which was in bonds. This 
plant at first had a generating capacity of about 1,600 horsepower. 
This capacity was later increased by additions and improvements 
to over 4,000 horsepower. 

By 1927, when plans were prepared for the Leaburg plant, this 
original capital investment of $220,000 had increased, without the 
borrowing of another cent, until the city owned an electrical sys- 
tem with a physical valuation of $1,140,000 and total assets of 
over $1,640,000. The difference between these sums—that is, over 
$500,000—was held as cash surplus in the banks, and over $400,000 
of it was available for use in new construction. 

The city had in 1916 purchased the distribution system from the 
private power company for $150,000 and added it, with its cus- 
tomers, to the city system, and thus removed the duplicate set of 
lines and poles from the streets of the city. 

By 1927, $30,000 of the original $215,000 in bonds had been paid 
and a sinking fund of $86,000 accumulated, leaving a net bonded 
debt of $99,000 remaining assets of over one and one-half 
millions. Twenty-five thousand dollars of the early bonds were 
also retired in 1931. 


RATES REDUCED FROM 15 TO 4 CENTS 


The base rate for electricity had been reduced from 15 cents to 
4 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

The rates now (in 1932) range for residence from 4 cents to 1½ 
cents per kilowatt-hour, the commercial rate from 4 cents to 1% 
cents, and the power rates from 3% cents to % cent. These 
rates now average about 34 per cent lower than rates in ter- 
ritory adjacent to Eugene. The average cost per kilowatt-hour to 
all Eugene customers was 0.02113 in 1929, 0.02161 in 1930, and 
0.02060 in 1931, a little over 2 cents. 

At the end of 1926 it was conservatively estimated that the lower 
municipal rates had saved the customers of the Eugene plant not 
less than $1,000,000, and by this time (1932) this has grown to 
$2,000,000. 

PLANT PAYS FOR ITSELF 


All this had been done from earnings of the system. Up to 1927 
not a cent in addition to original capital had been authorized 
borrowed. The system is self-supporting, and by 1927 had in- 
creased its net physical worth to five times its first cost and its 
total assets to seven times its first cost. The net bonded debt was 
only about one-sixteenth of the total assets of the system. All 
this from revenues earned at relatively low rates. 


EARNED ONE AND ONE-FOURTH MILLIONS MORE THAN EXPECTED 


In 1927 Eugene voted $1,250 for extensions to the electric sys- 
tem, the immediate project being the Leaburg plant. This is a 
20,000 horsepower plant and has been completed except for the 
purchase and installation. of the second 10,000 horsepower water 
wheel and generator. The Leaburg plant has cost $2,074,205. 
Eight hundred thousand dollars of this has been invested from 
the bonds voted, and the difference of over $1,274,205 was earned 
by the system. 

When Leaburg financing was planned, it was believed that about 
$700,000 would be available from earnings by January 1, 1930, but 
actual earnings exceeded expectations, so that by June 30, 1930, a 
million dollars had been invested from earnings instead of $700,- 
000. The total invested from earnings as of January, 1932, is 
$1,274,205, as noted above. 


BUILDS STEAM STAND-BY—CLOSES COMPANY CONTRACT 


Since $800,000 only of the $1,250,000 authorized had to be used 
on Leaburg construction, there was $450,000 authorized capital 
available for other extensions to the system. In 1930-31, $300,000 
of these bonds, together with $80,259 from savings, were used to 
build a steam stand-by plant, because the water board, for eco- 
nomic reasons, found it advisable not to renew the stand-by con- 
tract heretofore had with the local power company, and, as noted 
above, built a steam stand-by plant instead. 

At date of December 31, 1931, the Eugene electric system bal- 
ance sheet shows total assets of $4,200,456.23, and long-term 
(bonded) debt and current liabilities of $1,303,200.99. This leaves 
$2,897,255.24, $578,364.94 of which is depreciation reserve and 
$2,318,890.30 is net surplus. 


TWO MILLIONS SAVED—TWO MILLIONS MORE EARNED 


This net surplus is.the interesting figure. It shows that after 
all operating expenses, all debt, both long-term and current, as 
well as a generous depreciation allowance, are deducted, the net 
gain of the city electric utility is, to date, over $2,000,000, in addi- 
tion to about $2,000,000 saved by lowered rates. 

Another interesting thing to note is the following condensed 
an of income account showing growth of business, 1924- 
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Condensed statement of income account showing growth of busi- 
ness—1924-1928 


Income: 
Sales of electricity 5243, 741. 97 5283. 529. 30 |$335, 411. 73 ($389, 386. 32 
Miscellaneous 


$430, 964. 17 


revenues 10, 796. 96 19, 403. 72 
300, 275. 93 | 354,815.45 | 407, 613. 01 
Expenses: | 
Purchased elec- 
trie energy 26, 164. 84 21, 988. 79 60, 247. 00 
Operating expen- 
8 41, 406. 03 63, 210. 74 61, 936. 42 
Depreciation. .... 30, 304. 93 40, 000. 00 42, 000. 00 
nterest 11, 393. 07 11,193. 29 b 
109, 268. 87 
Net income 143, 270.06 | 174, 529.34 | 218, 422. 63 


Substation output in 
kllowutt-hours 


19, 189, 600 
5, 052 


9, 480, 210 | 12, 224, 250 
4,376 4,943 


15, 362, 750 
5, 532 


Note that in the years shown the net income ranges from 52 
to 64.4 per cent of the gross income; 1929, 1930, and 1931 are low, 
due to new construction on the Leaburg plant and new steam 
stand-by plant. That is to say, that over half the gross income 
for these years is saved and reinvested in the system. That is 
where the $2,000,000 come from. This has been earned at rates 
that have in past years ranged from 25 to 40 per cent lower than 
usually charged by privately owned utilities operating under sim- 
ilar conditions. 

The preceding little story indicates briefly what a municipal 
electric plant can do when its earnings are all devoted to the up- 
building of the system and not diverted to other uses. 


— 


Cost or ELECTRICITY FOR RESIDENTIAL SERVICE IN 190 CITIES ABOVE 
50,000 POPULATION FROM 23 TO 34 PER CENT HIGHER UNDER 
PRIVATE THAN MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


By Otto P. Ortlieb, engineer of street lighting, city of Trenton, N. J. 


Under the direction of George W. Page, city commissioner of 
Trenton, N. J., Mr. Otto P. Ortlieb has recently made a very inter- 
esting and extensive study of the cost of electricity for domestic 
service in 190 cities in the United States, which includes all of the 
cities of over 50,000 population. 

In this study are included 13 cities having municipally owned 
light and power plants and 177 cities having privately owned 
plants. The comparisons are on the basis of 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 80, 
and 100 kilowatt-hours used for ordinary domestic purposes in a 
7-room house. All the usual considerations of connected load,” 
discounts, etc., were taken into account, so the comparisons seem 
to be upon as nearly a fair basis as it is possible to get. 

We shall hope later on to publish the entire data that Mr. 
Ortlieb has gathered, so that our readers will have the details. 

ially will we undertake this if there seems to be any con- 
siderable interest manifested in the material. Meanwhile we give 
below a summary as to the costs under municipal and private 
ownership: 


Comparative cost of electricity for domestic service under munici- 
pal and private ownership 


vate plants $0. 80 | $0.94 | $1.56 | $2.20 | $2.77 | $3.31 | $4.45 | 35.17 
Average 13 cities with 
municipal plants 55 .62| 1,07 | 1.57] 2.00] 236] 3.33] 3.98 


Thus at every point in the schedule the private company charges 
are higher, and considerably higher, than those of the municipal. 

R. E. McDonnell, of the engineering firm of Burns & McDonnell, 
who received a copy of Mr. Ortlieb’s mimeographed bulletin, was 
so struck with the significance of the showing that he immediately 
charted the results. This shows the comparisons at a glance and 
besides gives the percentage of excess cost of current under 
private ownership over municipal at each point of the schedule. 

From this chart it will be seen that the average cost of service 
of the municipal plants is considerably below that of the private 
plants at every point; also that the private charges are from 23 
per cent to 34 per cent higher than the municipal, which means a 
saving of from 32 cents to as much as $1.19 per month to those 
using the municipal service. 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP RESTRICTS PROGRESS 


We have recently had at Wellsburg, in West Virginia, a very 
striking illustration of the way private ownership in the electric 
light and power field restricts industrial progress. 

In that little city is located the Hammond Bag & Paper Co, 
Electric-power rates are high and the paper company has been 
insisting on lower rates, The Monongahela-West Penn. Public 
Service Co. insists that it can not afford any lower rates. The 
Wheeling News of February 19 says: “Inability to arrive at a 
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satisfactory power rate, following several conferences between the 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. and the power company, is the only 
8 which is holding up a $100,000 expansion program of the 
ormer, 

“The Wellsburg concern last December discussed plans for 
doubling. their present output and intended to get started on the 
project early this year. Due to the fact that a satisfactory rate 
could not be obtained, the building program has been abandoned 
temporarily.” 

So there you have it. The industrial company can not expand 
without lower rates; the power company claims that it can not 
give lower rates; therefore no expansion. Private ownership in the 
power field restricts industrial development. 


EMERGENCY RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Record a statement by Hon. William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, touching the matter 
of emergency relief legislation. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LABOR’S EMERGENCY EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The American Federation of Labor believes our public-school 
system is a national institution of permanent importance in 
achieving those purposes for which society is organized. The 
whole of national progress is conditioned by the intellectual and 
moral development of its citizens. To keep progress sustained we 
must constantly guard the welfare of our children. Development 
of each succeeding generation must take precedence over other 
responsibilities. While this emergency calls for economies every- 
where and retrenchments in many fields, we must guard against 
retrenchment which reduces the educational opportunities of 
children, Any curtailment in educational opportunities reduces 
our chances for having a trained citizenry conscious of their 
capacities and able to use their human resources to greatest 
advantage. We believe that educational services must develop 
progressively with the increasing complexity and interrelationship 
in social life. We can not curtain essential governmental services 
even in a depression. 

We believe that public welfare demands there should be no 
lowering of standards of education or curtailment of services or 
activities. Salary cuts, employment of teachers with lower stand- 
ards, curtailment of the school year, or unduly increasing the 
standard teacher load are incompatible with this social policy. 

We recognize that the decline in national income makes 
economies essential and forces inquiries into methods of financing. 
We believe that the unit costs of education can be lowered by 
wise economies. This should be done by economies and not cuts 
in salary scales. The morale of the teaching force is essential to 
maintenance of educational standards. Economies come from 
elimination of wastes and better administrative methods. Services 
essential to social progress must not fluctuate with the business 
cycles but must be assured a permanent basis. 

While emergency conditions do not form the basis for develop- 
ing permanent governmental policies, yet we can not develop 
emergency policies without reference to our permanent social and 
political philosophy. Nor can we plan our educational financial 
program without reference to expenditures for other services. Ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of local tax collections are expended for 
education. Local tax provisions have had to face the problem of 
declining national income and rapidly mounting demands for re- 
lief for the unemployed. Although responsibility for unemploy- 
ment relief is a fundamental governmental responsibility to be 
shared by all units—National, State, and local—major responsi- 
bility has been shifted to the local unit. When the State and 
National Governments assume their proportional responsibilities 
there will not be such a heavy drain on local resources and the 
school emergency will be somewhat relieved. We urge the formu- 
lation of a national unemployment relief program, together with 
necessary appropriations. The immediate enactment of such leg- 
islation would make it possible for local governments to carry on 
Sea essential services and assume their share of the emergency 
load. 

Provisions to meet the depression needs must be borne by the 
Federal Government. This should be done before local resources 
are further diverted from their proper purposes. The present 
policy of loans from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation only 
after all resources are exhausted is unwise. 

We urge further that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
be empowered to make loans at a low rate to States for educa- 
tional purposes, including loans equal to that part of delinquent 
taxes that would be allocated to educational purposes. Such loans 
would be amply secured by the property upon which the taxes 
were assessed. The loan would provide a tax moratorium for our 
own citizens. 

We suggest as an additional source that a percentage of gaso- 
line taxes collected in the various States be allocated to educa- 
tional purposes, 

We recommend the principle of State aid so that State revenues 
may assist the weaker sections within several States. 

We recognize this is not a time to recommend new taxes, but 
we believe that judicious use of resources available and use of 
Federal credit will enable us to weather the emergency without 
such injury to our children as would result from lowered edu- 
cational standards. The ultimate purpose in education and in all 
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other public services is development and conservation of social 
values. 

In this great emergency the banking institutions should do 
their work for our public schools. They can do this by supplying 
funds, adequately secured, at rates of interest which represent 
a patriotic sacrifice during this period of the Nation's greatest 
need and, perhaps, emergency. 


Wm. GREEN, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 


RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT—ADDRESS BY SENATOR BLACK 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a speech delivered by my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BLACK], 
last night over the radio on Senate bill 5267. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senator Huco L. Brack, of Alabama, spoke as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, tc-night it is my 
privilege to talk with you for a few minutes on a subject of vital 
importance to every American citizen. It concerns an effort to 
give jobs to millions of people now unemployed. I propose to aid 
America’s unemployed by a general law providing a shorter work 
week and a shorter workday in factories, mines, and industry. 

There is no disagreement among our citizens as to the desira- 
bility of providing gainful work for the unemployed. There is not, 
and there can not be, any disagreement among thoughtful people 
that neither industry nor agriculture can to-day provide this 
gainful employment without a change in methods or operations. 

All must agree that the very safety and perpetuity of any gov- 
ernment demands that its citizens may by honest work earn their 
living. History and principles of justice unite to prove that 
poverty, misery, and destitution of the many in the presence of 
privilege, wealth, luxury, and plenty of the few is the greatest 
danger that can confront a national existence. It is also self- 
evident that if our modern inventions and scientific advancement 
can now produce more of life’s necessities and comforts in one year 
than can be sold at a profit, the end of the year will find an 
unsalable surplus. Whatever the commodity, an unsalable sur- 
plus clogs the market, and if perpetuated in industry, results in 
decreased activities, decreased employment, and decreased pur- 
chasing power of men and women thrown out of work. 

Let us consider an illustration of such a situation. Last week a 
charitable institution in Washington made an appeal for old shoes 
in the following language: 

“We need men’s shoes and socks immediately. It is tragic to 
turn down applicants who come in with tattered shoes that have 
chafed their feet so that they actually leave a trail of blood as 
ee NONE: An average of 700 pairs of used shoes is needed 

y.” 

This request was for old shoes to be given free to people whose 
naked toes were said to be actually projecting into the frozen 
snows. 

The stores of Washington and throughout the country were at 
that very moment stacked with shoes that could not be sold. 
Factory warehouses were bulging with millions of shoes. 

United States shoe factories can produce 2,500,000 pairs of shoes 
daily, 75,000,000 per month, 900,000,000 per year. The greatest 
number of shoes ever sold by American factories in one year was 
approximately 300,000,000 pairs, or one-third of the present ca- 
pacity to produce. Let us look farther for an explanation of this 
condition. 

The time required to produce 100 pairs of shoes in the year 1863 
was 1,832 hours. In 1927, with advanced machinery, the same 
number of shoes could be produced in approximately 100 hours. 

These men who leave their blood stains upon the snow-covered 
streets of our National Capital are not shoeless because of a 
scarcity of shoes. They are not compelled to endure their agony 
because nature has failed to provide the raw materials out of 
which shoes are manufactured. Their condition is not the result 
of a scarcity of labor to work in American shoe factories. 

These unfortunate people, and the other millions suffering 
like them, can not buy shoes, can not buy food, and can not buy 
shelter because they have no way to work and earn the money to 
buy the abundance of shoes, food, and shelter stored up in huge 
quantities throughout the Nation, 

This widespread human want in the midst of plenty is Ameri- 
ca’s paramount problem. Upon its solution hangs our future. 

Let us take a few more examples from those all about us, in- 
dicating the increased productivity of machine America, in its 
relation to labor, 

Man-hour output in the manufacture of pneumatic tires has 
increased 86 cent since 1926, 172 per cent since 1922, and 581 


per cent since 1914. Eleven men, machine aided, can now pro- 
duce as many tires as 581 men could produce in 1914. 
In 1927 the iron and steel industry production per man had 
increased 4,928 per cent since 1850. i 
Between 1902 and 1927 the output per person in the electric 
power industry increased 260 per cent. 
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With one blow of a new invention for wrec houses, as much 
work can be done as two men can do in an hour and a half, and a 
machine can do the work of 100 men at one-eighth of their cost. 

Increased output per man between 1920 and 1927 was 27 per 
cent in agriculture, 38 per cent in mining, 43 per cent in manu- 
facturing, and 12 per cent in transportation. 

In every line of business activity, the inventive genius of man 
has made it possible to produce and manufacture life’s luxuries 
and necessities with ever-increasing rapidity and ever-decreasing 
human labor. 

When long hours of bitterly hard human labor were necessary 
to supply human wants, self-defense and self-support demanded 
hard work and long hours. 

Machines have been welcomed by every far-sighted and pro- 
gressive civilization. Hours of labor have gradually declined with 
each generation, on account of laws, economic adjustments, and 
public sentiment. Too frequently this reduction, so necessary to 
readjustment, has been grudgingly granted. 

Whatever arguments and sophistry may now be presented to 
establish the unproven assertion that machines create new wants 
and absorb displaced labor, the undeniable and inescapable fact 
confronts us to-day that machines have not absorbed their dis- 
placed workers, It is difficult to convince 12,000,000 unemployed, 
perhaps 12,000,000 partially unemployed, and millions of their 
helpless dependents that such a theory is correct. Especially is 
this true when all about them they see life's first necessities, 
food, clothing, and shelter, rotting before their very eyes as they 
cry out in helpless bewilderment and hopeless want. 

Mr. William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, who has spent his life in aiding the men and women who 
toil, testified last week before a Senate committee considering 
my bill for a shorter work week and a shorter work day. He 
stated that his close touch with conditions and his studies have 
convinced him that advanced scientific labor-saving devices make 
it impossible for America to hope that all her people can ever 
conn be employed unless the work week and work day are short- 
ened. 

As far back as 1931, Mr. Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, and who is recognized as one of the out- 
standing railroad executives of the Nation, said this: 

We have a productive capacity in everything that is much be- 
yond our needs and uses, and the problem is what to do with it; 
where can we get rid of all this wealth that we have in such 
excess? * Phe fact is, we have so much of everything 
that that, in a way, is responsible for our troubles. After all, 
I see only one real problem, and that is unemployment. If we 
were not so well supplied with everything our men would all be 
busy making the things that are needed; but we have already 
got so many things more than we can use that seemingly we do 
not need the work of several million men now unemployed.” 

It will be noted that Mr. Willard said that “seemingly we 
do not need the work of several million men now unemployed.” 
Of course, this means we do not néed the work of these several 
million men if we continue to use machines and continue the 
present work week and workday. 

It is a startling fact that in 1929, the very year that marked 
the topmost peak of our so-called prosperity, 2,400,000 people 
were unemployed. In the factories of the land between 1919 
and 1929 production increased 42 per cent, with a reduced work- 
ing force of more than half a million, while the actual work week 
only declined from 52 to 60 hours. 

Even now, with the distressing evidence of widespread unem- 
ployment on all sides, we find in many instances that work hours 
have actually increased since this depression began. 

The average work week per individual in the woolen and 
worsted industry in 1930 was 49.6 hours. In 1932 the work week 
was 50.3 hours. 

The average work week in southern mills was 53.6 hours in 
1930 and 55.7 hours in 1932. 

The average work week of several industries in different local- 
ities were these: 


CAR emai VED aee presage prbics preneney 
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Weavers (women), New Jersey 


In open-pit mines workers average from 56.4 hours to 64 hours. 

Mr. William Green testified last week that the adoption of a 
5-day work week and 6-hour work day in industry would employ 
more than one-half of our total unemployed. 

It is impossible to estimate the effect of such an employment on 
the workers of the Nation. 

It would bring hope to millions now in despair, release a pur- 
chasing power that would call for the operation of factory, mine, 
and industry throughout the Nation. It would bring a new de- 
mand for the products of both farm and factory, and, best of all, it 
would show that America still believes that government should be 
operated for the many instead of for the favored few. 

One thing is clear in all the tumult of conflicting views and 
clashing theories. Our people must not starve. Two courses to 
prevent this catastrophe are open to us, 

One carries us farther and farther along the way of public 
charity, with increased tax burdens for all the people and humilia- 
tion and broken hopes for the unemployed. 
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The other will provide work for the unemployed. We are now 
unmistakably at the crossroads, where we must choose between 
the evils of a dole system and some method of supplying work for 
our people. 

Timidity of action, failure to face the inescapable facts, clinging 
tenaciously to theories that starve men, women, and children, are 
all inconsistent with American ideals and American hopes. 

Clarity of vision, willingness to see, and boldness in action on 
the part of our people and their representatives can alone avert 
the disaster, growing misery, and stinging poverty in the midst of 
abundance and plenty. 

I admit without hesitation that my plan would decrease the 
profits of capital and would increase the aggregate wages of labor 
and the total income of the American farmer. My own belief is 
that the major contributing cause to our present dilemma is that 
labor has been underpaid and capital has been overpaid. 

Our present lack of trade comes because of a decrease of cus- 
tomers of two classes—foreign and domestic. Our foreign trade 
has been curtailed by reason of troubles abroad and our high 
tariffs that have discouraged foreign trade. While I favor a reduc- 
tion in these high tariffs, I shall not discuss that to-night. 

The largest group of customers of American farms and factories 
are American citizens themselves. In normal times more than 
90 per cent of America’s trade is in America, and at present more 
than 95 per cent. We must, then, chiefly depend upon American 
customers to maintain our economic system. 

The overwhelming proportion of American customers for Ameri- 
can goods and products are American farmers and industrial wage 
earners and salaried employees. In other words, mass production 
is dependent upon mass distribution and mass consumption. The 
farmers’ products, in the main, must be sold to wage and salaried 
employees. The products manufactured by labor must in turn 
be soid chiefly to wage earners, salaried employees, and farmers. 
Thus we find the farmer and the wage earner mutually dependent 
upon each other. Since 67 per cent of all products of American 
farm and factory is bought, if bought at all, by those with incomes 
under $3,000 yearly, we see that if the farmers and wage earners do 
not receive sufficient returns from their own labor to buy what 
they need the business balance is destroyed, depressions come, and 
panics follow. 

What has happened to these farmers and wage earners? Herein 
lies one of the chief contributing causes to present conditions. 

Since 1926 the wages in America have decreased 62 per cent. 
The interest and dividends of capital during the same period 
have increased more than 60 per cent. All know that farmers 
can not pay taxes, interest, and buy the products of factories on 
5-cent cotton, 10-cent corn, 25-cent wheat, and other farm prod- 
ucts priced in proportion. 

Since the World War farm prices haye decreased 50 per cent 
below the prices of factory products. In other words, 1 bale of 
cotton or 1 bushel of wheat before the World War would buy 
more than 2 bales of cotton or 2 bushels of wheat to-day. 

Thus, we find wage and salaried employees with purchasing 
power reduced, and farmers with purchasing power reduced. 

This week's bulletin of the National City Bank of New York con- 
tains three pertinent statements portraying this disarrangement 
brought about by overpayment of capital and underpayment of 
farm and industrial labor. This bulletin says: 

“The inability of the farmer to buy is keeping factory workers 
out of employment, and the unemployment goes around the circle.” 

This shows that the farmers’ purchasing power is necessary to 
operate the factories, 

What about the necessity of industrial purchasers for farm 
products? The same bulletin answers this question as follows: 

“It should be added that the decline in prices of dairy prod- 
ucts seems to have been due in less degree to an increase in 
production than to a decline in the purchasing power of con- 
sumers.” 

Thus, we see the two largest groups of America’s consumer-pur- 
chasers are mutually dependent, one upon the other. Their pur- 
chasing power is gone, although they produced enough wealth to 
buy if the economic system functioned fairly and adequately. 
Where did their products go? 

Let the National City Bank answer this question, which it does 
in the following language: 

“Inasmuch as the deposit liabilities of these banks have greatly 
shrunk over the past year, it is apparent that the banks are the 

ssors of far larger reserves than they can find safe and 
profitable use for under present conditions. The existence of this 
huge store of idle funds is the dominating feature of the money 
markets. Clearly the volume of funds awaiting the beck and call 
of business is enormous.” 

These bank statements show the result of an underpayment of 
farmers and industrial workers and an overpayment of capital. 
These huge idle funds paid to capital in excess of its just part 
of production thus congest the channels of trade. If, as was 
contemplated by our economic system, labor has received its 
part, the purchasing power of our people would have remained. 
It is only by recognizing this fact and giving to farmers and 
laborers their part of production, that normal business activities 
can be restored. 

My bill is not offered as a complete solution of our economic 
ills. It is urgent, however, that we do not sit complacently, 
adopting the fatalistic philosophy that “conditions will take care 
of themselves.” 

I repeat that the paramount problem of America is our unem- 
ployed millions and our harrassed and impoverished farmers. 
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Up to this time our legislation has not struck at the root of 
our problems. I would not deny the necessity of regulating and 
stabilizing our money system, nor underestimate other remedies 
that must be applied. 

I do not subscribe to the more or less commonly expressed 
philosophy that because we have periodically had depressions 
with their suffering and desolation we must accept them as in- 
evitable and “grin and bear it.” If such is admitted, it gives 
strong argument to those who attack our system of government. 

As conditions change, and these changed conditions increase 
human suffering, we must courageously make such alterations as 
will raise human opportunities and add to human happiness. 
When greed and privilege grasp unearned wealth and condemn 
millions to undeserved poverty and misery, government is useless 
if it does not curb greed and destroy privilege, 

It is true that my bill would give leisure to American workers. 
It is also true that it would give more work and opportunities to 
American unemployed. I look upon reasonable leisure as a bless- 
ing, not a curse. One reason for the machine is that it gives a 
chance for leisure. It gives workers a chance to relieve their 
pipe nee muscles and aching backs, if its benefits are but equitably 
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It is unfair and unjust to deprive the many of a leisure that 
sclence and invention have made possible in order to swell the 
profits of a favored few. It was intended and it is right that all 
the people should be the beneficiaries of the labor-saving ma- 
chines, created for the public good. It is not just to continue 
to exact 50, 60, and even in some instances 70 hours work per 
week from men and women while others are driven into poverty 
and misery from unemployment. 

My bill is in line with progress. It encourages genius and 
creative ability to advance still farther. It seeks to establish the 
principle that all the people and not a small handful of people 
shall enjoy the benefits of inventive genius. What I desire is to 
make progress and invention a blessing, not a curse. I would have 
this progress preserve our civilization, not destroy it. 

My bill, if passed, would put millions of America's unemployed 
to work, and I believe it should be speedily adopted. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I present 
and ask to have printed in the Recorp an article by James 
Morgan appearing in the Boston Sunday Globe of January 
1, 1933, with reference to the ending of the United States 
régime in the Philippine Islands. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNCLE Sam Eacer TO END His 30-Year Joy RIDE IN PHILIPPINES— 
Ir Won't Be Lonc Now UNTIL. He Makes His RETREAT FROM THAT 
THRILLING ADVENTURE IN IMPERIALISM WHICH BEGAN IN THE Gay 
NINETIES—SENTIMENT Has CHANGED IN THREE DECADES AND THE 
IMPERIALISTS OF YESTERDAY ARE BECOME THE ANTI-IMPERIALISTS 
or To-pAy 

By James Morgan 


Uncle Sam is all packed up and sitting on his trunk at Manila 
in readiness to make his retreat from imperialism, He is only 
waiting for Congress and the President to validate the return 
coupon of his round-trip ticket, which will be done at the next 
session, if not this winter. It will not be long now until his 
30-year excursion into empire comes to an end. 

With both Houses of the lame-duck Congress and both political 
parties almost unanimously in favor of our getting out of the 
Philippines, one of the queerest episodes in American history is 
hastening to a close, Not the least fantastic thing about it is that 
the imperialists of yesterday are become the anti-imperialists of 
to-day. The same spirit of ultranationalism which was all for 
annexing the islands in 1898 is now the most eager to give them 
up. The 100 percenters who hotly challenged the patriotism of 
any who objected to hauling up the flag over an Asiatic possession 
are now as hot for hauling it down. 

IN THE GAY NINETIES 

This weird adventure began as a thrilling joy ride of the gay 
nineties, that gorgeous and often gaudy sunset of a great cen- 
tury when the world seemed all finished and the skyscrapers be- 
gan to thrust themselves upward as towers of triumph. It was 
a fool's paradise, to be sure, but this storm-beaten generation 
laughs at it with a certain wistfulness in its laughter, for folks 
never since have felt so smug and safe and careless as in that 
brilliant afterglow of a passing era when the Floradora 
Sextet swept the stage with their long skirts * * * the mon- 
key dinners of Ward McAllister’s 400 were first-page news * * * 
the bicycle built for two gave the merry ta-ta to the old, slow- 
poe horse and buggy * the Gibson girl was the Greta 

arbo of the boudoir make-up * * * and Mr. Dooley, court 
jester of King Demos, was kidding the whole show. 


THE LAST DELIRIUM 


Fin de siecle, the people of the day called their moment, but 
without an uneasy suspicion that it was in fact the finish of the 
cycle of imperialism which had brought Asia and Africa under 
the domination of Europe. The powers were thrashing about in 
the last delirium of an expiring system when the United States 
caught the fever for empire, and the German Kaiser, too, went 
on a belated hunt for a place in the sun, only to wind up at 
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fluence.” England had to be warned off a mosquito swamp in 
Venezuela and then plunged into a bootless war in South Africa. 

Kipling was the pied piper of those wild goose chases over the 
seven seas in the last feverish years of nineteenth-century im- 
perialism. This Anglo-Indian, native son of empire, was the bard 
of a new divine right to rule over “lesser breeds without the law.” 
He smote his bloomin' lyre, and it poured out stanzas that rattled 
like a hall of bullets from a Maxim gun * * * or rolled 
forth the organ notes of the Recessional * * or breathed 
into young America a restless longing, warbled from thousands 
of porch hammocks, to be taken somewhere east of Suez. 

Thomas Beer aptly christened it the Mauve Decade, from 
Whistler's dictum that mauve is only a gray trying to look like 
purple. The dye wore off in a few years, and in 1914 the basic 
gray—field gray—showed through. But to Bowery tunes the 
naive nineties danced gayly and confidently on the thin crust of 
an explosive situation. 

THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 
O, dewy was the morning 
Upon the Ist of May, 


And Dewey was the admiral 
Down in Manila Bay. 


At the dawn of that mad May in 1898 our people, as Mr. Dooley 
said, did not know whether the Philippines were islands or 
canned goods, When we learned from the atlas what they were, 
some were for dropping them, some for gathering them in, and 
some wished the sea might swallow them up. Kipling tom- 
tommed “Take up the White Man's Burden,” and President 
McKinley laid his stethoscopic ear on the bosom of the country. 

McKinley had an unerring instinct for the path of least resist- 
ance, and he went forth in quest of it on a tour of the Middle 
West. “ God shall guide,” he said in his uncertainty at the outset 
of his exploration. But as he found which side the big noise was 
on, he became sure that “ what we want is new markets.” By the 
time he had swung full circle, he was convinced that “ the currents 
of destiny are flowing through the hearts of the people.” 


THE JOY RIDE 


The joy ride was on. A silver-tongued youth from Indiana, 
Senator Beveridge, got aboard in a running jump. Other and 
older Senators said amazing things, but not so lyrically. Mr. 
Dooley said that he could waltz to Beveridge’s speeches. 

Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, and Speaker Reed, of Maine, 
stood out against their President. When the peace treaty gave 
Spain $20,000,000 for the Philippines, with their 10,000,000 Fili- 
pinos, Reed turned his withering sarcasm on paying “$2 apiece 
for yellow bellies.” But McKinley, in the naiveté of the nineties, 

roclaimed a “ benevolent assimilation” of that Malayan ula- 

on. If you know what he meant, the little brothers didn't, and 
they started a revolt that took the 60,000 troops of our first 
American Expeditionary Force two years to put down, the while 
they hiked tropic jungles to the chant of “Damn, damn, damn 
the Filipinos ”: 
Underneath the starry flag, 
Civilize them with a Krag. 


THE DEATH KNELL 


Then something happened. We had hardly more than straight- 
ened up under our white man’s burden than Japan served notice 
on white men everywhere that the colored races were able to 
carry their own burdens or soon would be. Togo’s guns, sinking 
the Czar's fleet in the Sea of Japan in 1905, sounded the death 
knell of nineteenth-century imperialism and the signal for the 
rise of the dark nations in the twentieth century. Except for 
Morocco, which Hes within shot of its French conqueror, and with 
the exception, also, of a rather desolate stretch of the African 
coast below it, the great white empire has stood still now for 30 
years and largely on the defensive. Its days are numbered. 

That the Philippines would serve America as a springboard into 
a world-encircling expansion of her rule was only a dream of 
grandeur. We got into the game just as it was breaking up. 
With the rise of Japan to the rank of a first-class military power, 
islands within such easy striking distance of her ceased to be of 
military value to the United States 7,000 miles away. Instead 
they are hostages that we have given to the Japanese militarists, 
and we definitely admitted the fact in the 4-power treaty at 
the Washington Conference. 


ANOTHER DELUSION 


The other motive for annexing the Philippines—the economic 
advantage they were expected to give us—proved to be as delusive 
as the military objective. When a private soldier returning from 
Manila entered suit because he could not bring in a few cheap 
finger rings and another citizen sued because he could not bring 
in with him from Puerto Rico a parcel of tobacco leaves free of 


duty, the Supreme Court decided that the Constitution did not 
follow the flag—that our newly acquired insular possessions be- 
longed to but not in the United States. Nevertheless we ulti- 
mately decided to take them within our tariff wall the same as if 
they were States in the Union. That gave us free trade with the 
Philippines and the Philippines free trade with us, but cut the 
islands off from 8 profitable trade with other nations. 
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the woodpile in Doorn. Great nations furiously quarreled at 
sword’s point over worthless deserts and barren islands every- 
where from Fashoda to Samoa. The rival war eagles circled over 
China and dug their claws into useless ports and “spheres of in- 
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We took to ourselves a market with some 13,000,000 people and 
let those people into our markets with nearly ten times as many 
buyers. That is why our ultranationalists are even more eager 
now to haul down the flag at Manila than they were to hoist it 
in 1898. The beet-sugar Senators, the cane-sugar Senators, the 
cottonseed-oil Senators, and the hemp Senators are all frantically 
tugging at the rope in a scramble to lower the colors. And 
urging them on is one of the most clamorous lobbies that the 
lobby-ridden city of Washington ever has seen. 


A SHABBY BILL 


The bill that Congress has just laid on the desk of the Presi- 
dent is shamelessly frank in its selfishness and in its disregard of 
the welfare of the Filipinos. It es the independence of the 
islands 10 years and more, and it gives us jn the meantime an 
overruling hand on their government and a stranglehold on their 
trade. It keeps their market in the interval shut up within our 
tariff wall, but claps our tariff on all above certain specified quan- 
tities of their principal products—sugar, coconut oil, and fibrous 
articles. These limited shipments from them to us are to come 
in duty free throughout the interval. But we protect ourselves 
against even these by requiring the Philippine government itself 
to lay an export tax on them in the latter part of the transaction 
period, and to increase the rate year by year. 

The bill also provides that we may keep for ourselves whatever 
military stations we choose to keep. It gives a promise to try to 
e an international guaranty of the neutralization for the 
islands. . 

The bill is 100 per cent American plus. If President Hoover 
should not veto it, the Filipinos may. In their demand for in- 
dependence they have preferred patriotism to the economic ad- 
vantage of their connection with us. But they fear that this 
pending scheme would leave them ruined economically at the end 
of the waiting years, and in no condition to enjoy their political 
independence. Like so many other problems of this lame-duck 
winter, the Philippine question may be left on the doorstep of the 
Roosevelt administration. 

We have kept our hands clean through the 30 years since our 
ruthless subjugation of the Filipinos. It would be an everlast- 
ing pity to soil them now at our last touch with these people, who 
have borne themselves as well as any people could be expected to 
bear themselves under alien rule. There have been scandals at 
Washington in the course of that period but none at Manila suffi- 
ciently flagrant to provoke a congressional investigation. We have 
done as good a job as we knew how to do and as good as one 
people can do for another. 

We well may wonder that the Philippines did not become the 
happy hunting ground of a new breed of carpetbag scalawags. 
We have given to them better and abler governors, taking the line 
as a whole, than we have given to any of our own States. Taft, 
Cameron Forbes, Leonard Wood, Stimson, and Theodore Roose- 
velt, the younger, would bear comparison even with the contem- . 
porary Presidents of the United States. 

TWILIGHT OF EMPIRE 


We are getting out of the Philippines because we never really 
got in. The joy ride of the gay nineties did not appeal to our 
nationality, to its Capital, and to its business interests. Nine- 
teenth-century imperialism, vaunted by its champions and dreaded 
by its opponents in 1898, was an alien growth that failed to take 
root in the American mind. A people who had built up a great 
empire of their own naturally were not attracted by another kind 
that was strange to them. It was so instinctive but a shrewd 
choice. For this other kind of empire already had run its course 
and it seems destined to vanish in the twentieth century. Uncle 
Sam's retreat from imperialism will not be the last. There are 
others who should pack up betimes. 


ADDRESS BY HON. MANUEL ROXAS 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, ever since the American 
people took over the possession of the Philippine Islands and 
established our sovereignty there the Filipino people have, 
through legislative appeals and petitions to Congress, urged 
that independence should be granted. 

Amongst others who have appeared here in a representa- 
tive capacity for the Filipino people is Hon. Manuel Roxas, 
speaker of the House of Representatives of the Philippine 
Islands. 

Most of the Members of the Senate and the House are 
familiar with his fine patriotic work and his clear analysis 
of the situation in both countries as presented in hearings 
before Senate and House committees. 

On last Saturday night, over the Columbia broadcasting 
system, upon request, he discussed the Philippine bill which 
is now on the President’s desk for consideration. 

It will be noted that he states that the commission offi- 
cially appointed by the Filipino people have approved the 
bill and have urged the President to sign it. 

I ask that this communication may be inserted in the body 
of the Record as part of the Philippine discussion, and ap- 
propriately referred. It is illuminating, enlightening, and, 
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having made some study of the subject, I believe it is entirely 
accurate, and certainly is patriotic and shows a fine sense of 
gratitude to the American people for what they have done 
for the Filipino people. 

There being no objection, the address was referred to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The independence of the Philippine Islands now rests with 
President Hoover. The bill granting independence to the Phil- 
ippines was finally passed by Congress a few days ago, and was 
sent to the President for his approval last Tuesday. He will have 
to make a decision within 10 days from that day. His action will 
determine the fate and the political destiny of 13,000,000 people, 
and, if favorable, will be a consummation of the policy which the 
United States has always proclaimed to the world, namely, inde- 
pendence for the Filipino people. 

The bill in its final form is the result of more than 10 years 
of study and deliberation by Congress. It is a nonpartisan meas- 
ure. Republicans and Democrats have cooperated in drafting its 
provisions. Its essential features are based on a bill urged upon 
Congress in 1924 by Secretary of War Weeks during the Coolidge 
administration. 

What does the bill provide? It grants independence to the 
Philippines. The reasons for that grant are that independence 
was promised to the people of the islands, ¢hey desire it, and they 
are prepared for it. When the Philippines first came under 
American sovereignty 34 years ago President McKinley made it 
clear that America’s purpose was that of preparing their people 
for independent nationhood. Every step the United States has 
taken in the islands has been toward that goal. It has been the 
aim also of McKinley’s successors and is the will of Congress. 
Presidents Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, all of them, 
recognized and affirmed this pledge of independence to the Phil- 
ippines. Congress gave it legal sanction when, in the Jones Act 
of 1916, it declared that it is the purpose of the United States 
“to withdraw from the Philippines and to their inde- 
pendence as soon as a stable government can be established 
therein.” The fulfillment of this single condition of independ- 
ence was certified by President Wilson away back in 1920, Mr. 
Hoover himself has said: “Independence for the Philippines at 
some time has been directly or indirectly promised by every 
President and by the Congress. * * * The problem is one of 
time.” 

There is no doubt, then, of the American policy and promise of 
independence. There is no doubt, either, of the fitness of the 
Filipino people. They have shown their skill in self-government 
and achieved notable progress in upbuilding the cultural and 
material structure of nationality. For years they have been in 
practically complete control of their legislatures, their courts of 
justice, and the executive branches of their government. They 
are maintaining public order and the regular processes of govern- 
ment in a manner that has received the praise of all observers. 
They have established a succesful system of public schools. They 
have improved the sanitation of the islands so that epidemics 
are virtually unknown. There is a public hospital in nearly every 
Province. Their railroads, highways, interisland shipping, and 
other means of transportation and communication are modern 
and adequate. They have greatly increased national wealth and 
production. In the midst of a crisis that has disturbed the whole 
world, the finances of the government of the Philippines have re- 
mained firm and stable. While other currencies have shrunken 
in value, Philippine money, like that of the United States, has 
remained at par. While almost every other nation in the world— 
some of them among the largest—has declared a moratorium or 
imperiled its obligations, Philippine bonds have never been de- 
faulted. The Philippines are main a balanced budget, and 
taxes have increased but little. In short, the Filipino people have 
given a most impressive demonstration of their ability to support 
and manage a government of their own. 

Recognizing that independence should be granted to the people 
of the Philippines, Congress was confronted by the questions, 
when and how the grant should be made. Let me analyze briefly 
the provisions of the bill which answer these questions. 

The bill provides that American sovereignty over the Philippine 
Islands shall be withdrawn and their independence recognized at 
the end of a transition period of 10 years. Some newspapers 
inquire why it is necessary to postpone independence for that 
period. They ask: “If the Philippines are ready for independence, 
why not give it to them now?” The reasons which prompted 
Congress to postpone independence are economic rather than 
political. The capacity of the Philippine people for self-govern- 
ment has been amply demonstrated and is no longer questioned. 
It is admitted that they are now ready to set up and maintain 
an independent republican government with assurance of success. 
Congress, however, deemed it requisite to provide this transition 
period in order to permit of the necessary economic adjustments 
in preparation for the changes that will follow independence. 

Reciprocal free trade between the United States and the Phil- 
ippines has existed for almost 25 years. During this time Philip- 
pine industries have grown up and been organized on the basis 
of this free trade with the United States. Many of the basic 
industries of the islands have become dependent on the protection 
afforded by the American market. The same is true with regard to 
American exports to the islands, where American products are 
protected by a Philippine tariff against foreign competition. 
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Congress realized that to terminate this free-trade relationship 
abruptly would produce a collapse of the Philippine economic 
system and would also seriously injure American-Philippine trade. 
Eighty per cent of the exports of the islands go to the United 
States, and 63 per cent of all their purchases from abroad come 
from America. Immediate termination of free trade would cost 
America her export trade with the islands, amounting normally to 
about $80,000,000 a rear. As to the Philippines, the consequences 
of such sudden termination would not be different than would 
be the results to economic and political conditions in New York 
or Louisiana, for example, if either of these States were overnight 
placed outside the tariff walls of the United States. The inevi- 
table economic dislocation, Congress believed, would be of such 
proportions as to endanger the very existence of an independent 
Philippine government, were one undertaken under such condi- 
tions. The results would be all the more serious because the 
Philippines are located in the Orient among countries in which 
lower standards of wages and of living prevail. Congress, more- 
over, realized that it would be difficult for the islands immedi- 
ately to find new profitable markets for their products, not only 
because of existing overproduction of those commodities which 
the islands export, but also because of existing higher production 
costs in the Philippines, due to their high standards of living and 
wages, and to other causes. Hence it was felt that Philippine in- 
dustries required some time before they could be reorganized and 
placed on a competitive basis. 

The extent to which certain Philippine industries are at present 
dependent on the free American market may best be illustrated 
in the case of Philippine sugar. Sugar represents the bulk of 
Philippine exports, and practically all of it comes to the United 
States. At current prices, it would be unprofitable to market 
Philippine sugar in the United States if the full tariff duty were 
to be collected thereon, for the amount of the tariff plus trans- 
portation, insurance, and overhead expenses is greater per pound 
than the total price at which sugar sells in America to-day. 

One other important factor influenced Congress to establish the 
transition period. This is the fact that Philippine currency is on 
the gold exchange basis, and the countries in the Orient to which 
the Philippines would have to look for new markets for their 
products have all gone off the gold standard and their respective 
currencies have greatly depreciated. This fact, duly interpreted, 
means that the difficulties which the Philippines would have to 
meet to compete successfully in those markets would be enhanced, 
because they would not only be faced by the great difference in 
production costs, but in addition, would have to accept depre- 
ciated currency for the products they sold.. Furthermore, the pub- 
lic debt of the Philippines is payable in gold in the United States. 
The sudden shutting off of free Philippine imports into the United 
States would at once compel the Philippines to sell their products 
in countries with depreciated currencies, while at the same time 
they would be obliged to make large payments in gold to America. 
Such a situation would be precisely that of most of the foreign 
countries which, though possessing greater resources than the 
Philippines, have suspended payment of the debts they owe to 
the United States. More concretely, the abrupt termination of 
free trade would result in fatal injury to basic Philippine indus- 
tries, in reduced returns for sales made abroad, and in a virtual 
multiplication of the amount of their public debt to America as a 
consequence of the depreciation of currencies received in pay- 
ment for goods sold in other countries. 

Add to this picture the fact that practically one-third of the 
total population of the Philippines depend directly or indirectly 
for their livelihood on the industries that owe their existence to 
the protection now afforded by the American tariff, and you will 
have a fairly accurate layout of the economic problem that faced 
Congress in the formulation of the independence bill. 

How does Congress propose to solve these economic difficulties? 
The answer is the 10-year transition period provided in the bill, 
to give the Philippines an opportunity gradually to prepare them- 
selves to meet trade conditions after independence, and to afford 
a like opportunity to American export trade with the Islands. 
During the transition period Philippine free exports of sugar, coco- 
nut oil, and cordage to the United States will be limited to certain 
specified amounts, representing theoretically the status quo of 
volume of exports to the United States during the year immedi- 
ately preceding the passage of the bill, the full American tariff to 
be collected on all imports in excess of these specified amounts. 
Congress believed that under this plan and during this period it 
will be possible for Philippine industries to reorganize themselves 
and lower their production costs, so that at the end of the period 
they may be placed on a competitive basis. Congress, of course, 
ts that improvement of economic conditions throughout the 
world during the transition period will facilitate this adjustment. 
There is some difference of opinion as to the adequacy of the 
amounts to which free Philippine imports into the United States 
are to be limited during the transition period. Philippine repre- 
sentatives believe the amounts of these limitations should be 
greater. On the other hand, American farmers contend the 
amounts of imitations should be smaller, 

Now, as to the payment of the public debt of the Philippines. 
The present net indebtedness of the islands is about $64,000,000. 
Philippine bonds are held in the United States almost entirely by 
banks and American private investors. How does Congress pro- 
pose to facilitate the payment of this indebtedness without in- 
creasing its burden on the Philippine people? The bill provides 
that at the end of the first five years of transition an export tax 
shall be collected on such Philippine free exports to the United 
States as are dutiable in America. The export tax shall be im- 
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posed and collected in the Philippines at a rate increasing annually 
for five years from 5 per cent to 25 per cent of the full American 
tariff on such articles coming from other foreign countries. All 
collections from this export tax shall go to a special fund to be 
added to the r sinking funds specified in the bonds, until 
the full amount of the indebtedness is covered and the bonds 
redeemed. It is estimated that this export tax, plus the regular 
sinking fund, will be sufficient to pay in full all the bonded indebt- 
edness of the Philippines before independence. 

Now, as to American exports to the Philippines during the 
transition period, the bill makes no change in the present arrange- 
ment and these exports will therefore continue to enter the 
Philippines free of duty. The fact that Philippine imports into 
the United States are to be restricted while American exports in 
the islands remain unlimited, has provoked criticism of the bill. 
Many consider this provision most unfair and injurious to the 
Philippines. Congress, however, has declined to impose restric- 
tions upon American exports to the islands for the following 
reasons: First, they considered restrictions of American exports 
unnecessary, or, at any rate, ineffectual, because they believed that 
American exports to the Philippines, through the irresistible op- 
eration of economic laws, will necessarily be restricted as a result 
of and in proportion to the restrictions imposed upon Philippine 
free exports to America. Secondly, since the establishment of 
free trade, with very few exceptions resulting exclusively from 
extraordinary capital investments in the Philippines, the balance 
of trade between America and the islands has always been, by a 
comfortable margin, in favor of the Philippines, and it is expected 
that these relative trade balances will continue during the 
transition period. And thirdly, because Congress desires that 
Philippine-American trade shall prove to be reciprocal and evenly 
balanced in its benefits and advantages, so that when the trade 
conference provided for in the bill is held one year prior to in- 
dependence, it may not be difficult to reach an agreement which 
will insure the continuation of a trade relationship between the 
United States and the Philippines that experience has shown to be 
mutually beneficial. 

What will be the government of the Philippines during the 
transition period of 10 years? The bill provides for the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands under a 
constitution adopted by the Filipino people themselves and ap- 
proved by the President of the United States. Under the Com- 
monwealth government, the Filipino people shall have practically 
complete autonomy as to domestic affairs, subject to such restric- 
tions and supervision as Congress has deemed essential to safe- 
guard the continuing responsibilities of the United States over 
the islands. The grant of this larger measure of autonomy has 
& threefold p . It will permit the Filipinos to undertake 
and complete the institutional processes which are required for 
the establishment of their independent government; it will give 
them an opportunity to gain valuable experience in the practical 
operation of that government, and it will put them in control of 
government instrumentalities needed to adequately prepare them- 
selves economically and politically for the changes which will 
come with independence. During the transition period the United 
States Government will be represented in the Philippines by a 
High Commissioner appointed by the President of the United 
States. He will be the representative of the President in the is- 
lands, and will be as such by the people and by the 
officials of the government of the Commonwealth. 

One of the vexatious questions which Congress had to deal with 
in relation to the Philippine bill was that of Filipino immigration 
to the United States. The demand for regulation of Filipino im- 
migration by representatives from the Pacific coast States found 
support in Congress, in view of the acute unemployment 
conditions. The bill settles this question by establishing a quota 
for Filipino immigrants during the transition period, thus limit- 
ing Filipino immigration in the same manner as that coming from 
Euro countries. After independence, the bill provides, the 
E laws of the United States shall apply with full force 
to Filipino immigration, 

There are some who, though otherwise favorable to Philippine 
independence, express the fear that an independent Philippines 
will not be able to maintain its integrity and may be annexed 
by some imperialistic power. The implication is, of course, that 
should the United States withdraw from the Philippines the islands 
would be taken over by Japan, Occurrences in the Far East last 
year gave some weight to this view. More recent happenings, 
however, have greatly diminished those apprehensions, and only 
two months ago no less an authority than Senator Boram, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee of the United States 
Senate, in a statement advocating Philippine independence, de- 
clared that in his opinion Japan does not covet the Philippines 
because, in his words, “ Japan is facing in the other direction— 
Manchuria,” Current events reinforce this judgment. If Japan 
had had any desire to colonize the Philippines she could have taken 
them from Spain years before the United States acquired them. 
The fact is, the Japanese do not thrive in a tropical climate. 
Though there are no laws forbidding Japanese immigration to the 
Philippines, there are only about 8,000 of them in the islands. 
Thirty-seven years ago Japan took Formosa, an island of climatic 
conditions identical with those of the Philippines, and despite all 
the efforts of her Government to colonize it, the Japanese have re- 
fused to go there in large numbers. Not more than 300,000 Jap- 
anese reside in Formosa to-day. Japan's investments in the 
Philippines are negligible compared with over a billion dollars 
in Manchuria, where more than 200,000 Japanese and 800,000 loyal 
Koreans were residing before the birth of Manchukuo. In the 
light of these facts, the Filipinos believe they can accept the as- 
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surance given by Japanese statesmen that Japan does not covet 
the Philippines. Only recently, when an American official hinted 
the Japanese menace to Philippine independence, representatives 
of the Japanese Government disclaimed any such intention. We 
have no desire to acquire the Philippines,” said a spokesman of 
the Japanese ministry, and he also intimated that Japan would 
be willing to sign a treaty with the United States to guarantee 
Philippine independence. 

It is for these reasons that the Filipinos do not fear external 
aggression. Besides, the bill contemplates the neutralization of 
the Philippines and directs the President, as soon as practicable, 
to enter into negotiations with foreign powers for the conclusion 
of a treaty for their perpetual neutralization. Independently of 
this provision, the bill reserves to the United States, at its option, 
the right to retain any or all of the military or naval bases and 
other reservations which the United States now possesses in the 
Philippines. 

I have outlined for you the basic provisions of the Philippine 
independence bill and the reasons which dictated them. Many 
will discover grounds for just criticism of some of these provisions, 
but it will be found that the features which some condemn are 
precisely those which others praise and, vice versa, certain provi- 
sions which some hold restrictive and unduly burdensome to the 
Filipino people are regarded by others as unduly liberal in their 
concessions to the Filipinos and not merely injurious but even 
dangerous to the United States. The committees of Congress 
experienced great difficulty in harmonizing these conflicting views 
and the bill represents a rational and realistic solution of an 
intrinsically difficult problem. 

The bill is a compromise, It is not entirely satisfactory to any 
one either in the United States or the Philippines. It is, however, 
in the judgment of Congress, the only honorable and feasible 
solution. 

As to the Filipinos, the bill grants them the opportunity to 
express themselves on this measure, either through their legisla- 
ture or a convention called for that purpose. Congress realized 
the justice of giving to the Filipinos the option of deciding 
whether they should accept or reject this measure, dealing as it 
does with their freedom and happiness. What decision the Fili- 
pinos shall reach is not to be anticipated. Theirs will be a tremen- 
dous responsibility and their decision should be reached only on 
full information and after careful weighing of the actualities and 
possibilities of the situation. That I know they will do in deep 
gratitude to America and with a solemn resolve to take the course 
which shall appear most conducive to their permanent welfare and 
their enduring national liberty. But the opportunity for that 
decision will come to them only if President Hoover approves this 
bill. The Philippine people fervently hope that he will do so and 
thus open the way for the completion of America’s altruistic mis- 
sion in the Philippines with glory to herself and benefit to the 
Filipino nation. 


POST-OFFICE BUILDING AT BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds a resolution I have 
received from the City Council of the City of Binghamton, 
N. Y. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas citizens of Binghamton did, during the year 1916, pay 
to the United States Government the sum of $20,000, with the 
understanding and agreement that the money would be used as 
part of the purchase price of the property at Washington, State, 
and Henry Streets, which property it was understood and agreed 
by the Treasury Department in writing would be used as a site 
for the new post office; and 

Whereas this money was paid to the Government for the pur- 
pose of insuring the construction of the new Federal building 
on that site, and the land was actually purchased by the Gov- 
ernment, and the money raised from the citizens was used as 
part payment for the property; and 

Whereas the payment of the money for a certain specific pur- 
pose, which was well understood by both parties, and the ac- 
ceptance of same by the Government constitutes a valid contract, 
supported by documentary evidence, copies of which as published 
in the city of Binghamton to-day are attached; and 

Whereas citizens of the city of Binghamton are parties to said 
contract with the United States Government wherein the con- 
sideration on the part of the people of this city was in 1916 
$20,000, and said $20,000 was given to the United States Govern- 
ment for the purchase of the site at „Washington, and 
State Streets with the express understanding that the new Federal 
building for the city of Binghamton would be erected there; and 

Whereas the government of the city of Binghamton became a 
party to said contract through the loss of taxes and through im- 
provements upon the streets bounding said property, under the 
agreement between the Government of the United States and 
people of the city of Binghamton that said Federal building 
would be built as agreed on the said site; and 

Whereas with loss of interest, loss of taxes, improvements, etc., 
the government of the city of Binghamton, according to public 
estimate made by the Hon. James M, Man, chairman of the 
investigating subcemmittee of the House of Representatives of 
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the United States, aggregate losses of more than $100,000 if the 
‘Treasury Department of the United States as representing the 
Government of the United States should persist in breaking its 
contract with the people of the city of Binghamton as aforesaid; 
and 

Whereas the Treasury Department of the United States has been 
officially notified by memorandum of the Hon. James M. MEAD 
to Ferry K. Heath, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, under date of December 12, 1932, that— 

“(1) The post office or Federal building should be constructed 
on the Washington-Henry-State Street site, and 

(2) The $20,000 raised by citizens of Binghamton, now in- 
vested in the Washington-Henry-State Street site, together with 
the cost of improvements, including the paving of streets, the 
elimination of street-car tracks, the impairment of valuation re- 
sulting from the demolition of buildings, are compelling reasons 
for considering the desires of the people before a definite decision 
is reached. 

“(3) There seems to be no record of a public hearing or a thor- 
ough and complete investigation of postal needs in arriving at 
the decision to build the Federal building on the site of the pres- 
ent post office "— 
all of which are taken from the official memorandum of the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads to 
the Department of the Treasury; and 

Whereas the Treasury Department of the United States, with- 
out notification to the people of Binghamton, parties to the con- 
tract with the United States Government for the use of the 
Henry-Washington-State Street site, surreptitiously violated the 
provisions of that contract by determining that the Federal build- 
ing should be built on the Wall Street site; and 

Whereas the government of the city of Binghamton is a party 
to the damages incurred and the losses sustained if the Treasury 
Department should persist in the violation of its contract with 
the people of this city: Now be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City of Birmingham call 
upon the Government of the United States, through the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury and the Secretary of the , to declare 
whether it purposes to persist in the violation of such contract 
in which the losses and damages to the people of this city would 
amount to more than $100,000 if the avowed present policy of the 
‘Treasury Department, over the protests of the city of Bingham- 
ton and House Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, should 
be pursued; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Hon. 
Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
and to the Hon. James M. Map, chairman of the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, to United States Senators ROBERT F. WAGNER 
and Royat S. COPELAND, of New York, and to United States Senator 
KENNETH McKeELLAR, chairman of the United States Senate Post 
Office Committee, and to Congressman JoHN D. CLARKE, and to 
the Solicitor General of the United States, and be referred to 
the corporation counsel of the city of Binghamton and the at- 
torney for the citizens’ committee on location of the Fede 
building. : 

FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of H. R. 13975, the first deficiency 
bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, is that motion debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from Maine. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 13975) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and prior fiscai years, to 
provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1933, and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask that the bill be read. 
SHIPMENT OF ARMS FOR MILITARY PURPOSES (S. DOC. NO. 169) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Before the bill is read the Chair 
desires to lay before the Senate a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the message, as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

Recent events have emphasized the urgent need of more 
authority to the Executive in control of the shipment of 
arms from the United States for military purposes. There 
can be no doubt that the control of such shipments to areas 
of prospective and actual international conflict would 


greatly aid the earnest and unceasing efforts which all na- 
tions now make to prevent and lessen the dangers of such 
conflicts. 
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However, for one nation alone to engage in such prohibi- 
tions while other nations continue to supply arms is a 
futility. Moreover, it would tend to give advantage to one 
nation over another by increasing the war potentialities in 
manufacture and skill of noncooperating nations. 

There is before the Senate an international convention for 
the suppression of international trade in arms and ammuni- 
tion and implements of war, signed at Geneva, June 17, 
1925, awaiting ratification. This convention has been ad- 
hered to by a large number of the other important nations 
and is practically stopped through failure of the United 
States to adhere to it. Its ratification would contribute to 
the ends being sought by the entire world for the prevention 
and limitation of war. I earnestly urge that this convention 
should be ratified. 

If, however, it is impossible, as seems to be the case, for 
the Senate to now ratify this treaty, it is urgent that legis- 
lation should be passed conferring upon the President au- 
thority in his discretion to limit or forbid shipment of arms 
for military purposes in cases where special undertakings 
of cooperation can be secured with the principal arms- 
manufacturing nations. 

While such a measure would not accomplish the whole of 
the purposes which the advance thought in the world re- 
quires, it would at least enable the Executive in special cases 
to place the United States in line with other nations who 
are willing to make such sacrifices in the prevention of 
military conflict. 

I therefore urge that this convention should receive rati- 
fication of the Senate now, or alternatively that legislation 
to the purpose mentioned should be promptly enacted. 

I attach hereto the views of the Secretary of State upon 
this subject. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THE WHITE House, January 10, 1933. 


During the reading— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask that 
the clerk suspend for a moment in order that I may submit 
an inquiry. 

Are copies of this message available for the use and study 
of Senators? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dicxtnson in the chair), 
They are not at the present time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. When will they become 
available, if anyone present is able to state? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They will be available to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I say, 
without further interrupting the reading by the clerk, that 
it would be very convenient and helpful to the Senate if 
arrangements could be effected to supply Senators with 
copies of messages before they are laid down. It is a physi- 
cal impossibility to follow the reading continuously, in view 
of the unavoidable practice that prevails in the Senate. 
Conferences are constantly in progress, and it is also some- 
times difficult to hear. 

I wish those who are responsible for the matter would 
see to it that copies are supplied hereafter. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, may I ask that the clerk read 
the message slowly, in view of the fact that copies of it are 
not available? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; I do not make that 
suggestion, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will resume the 
reading of the message. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of 
the message. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The message will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered 
printed. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a point of order: As I under- 
stand the rules of the Senate, the President’s message is 
subject to discussion at this time, the other order having 
been laid aside. 


sage is debatable, if the Senator desires to debate it. 
Mr. LONG. Yes, sir. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President 
Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 


DELEGALIZATION OF WAR 


Mr. KING. I send to the desk a Senate resolution and, 
in my time, ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 321) was read, as follows: 


Whereas permanent peace is essential to the happiness and 
welfare of the human race, and civilization would be jeopardized 
by another world war; and 

Whereas all people earnestly desire that international conflicts 
shall cease, and that war shall not only be renounced as an 
instrument of national policy but outlawed by all civilized 
nations; and 

Whereas both political parties in their national platforms have 
approved our adherence to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and the adoption of policies of conciliation, consultation, 
and conferences in case of threatened violations of treaties for the 
purpose of preventing war; and 

Whereas the cause of world peace would be advanced and made 


more certain by an enactment that would be an integral part of | 


internationa! law: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President be requested to enter into nego- 
tiations with all civilized nations for the purpose of securing the 
adoption of measures and enactments for the delegalization of 
war, that will make the prohibition of war between sovereign 
nations a basic principle of international law, remove from the 
protection and place under the condemnation of law as an inter- 
national criminal any nation that in violation of its treaty obli- 
gations attempts to settle disputes by war, and by which any 
possession or gain thereafter acquired by any other than peaceful 
means shall be held an illegal possession subject to recovery 
under such measure or law so enacted. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, later in the day I may have 
some observations to submit apropos of the resolution just 
submitted. Meantime I ask that it be referred te the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that 
order will be made. , 

FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES OF INDIANS IN OKLAHOMA 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I desire to 
have an Indian bill which pertains to my State, and my 
State alone, gotten into conference. In order to bring that 
about I find it necessary to make a statement before I can 
make my request for action. 

During the last session of the Congress the House passed 
H. R. 8750, relative to restrictions applicable to Indians of 
the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma. In due time the 
bill came to this body. After consideration by this body 
amendments were placed on the House bill, and it was sent 
back to the House with the amendments attached. The 


House refused to accept the Senate amendments and asked 


for a conference, and messaged the bill back to this body 
with such request. 

When the message came to this body, instead of the Senate’s 
acceding to the request of the House and granting a confer- 
ence, upon my suggestion the bill was referred, with the 
request, to the Indian Affairs Committee. I did that in 
order that I might consider the bill and the amendments and 
have an agreement worked out before further action. 

At this time that agreement has been perfected, but the 
bill is still in the Indian Affairs Committee. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 8750 be withdrawn 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs and that the com- 
mittee be discharged from its further consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, is the chairman of the com- 
mittee in the Chamber? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. He understands the matter 
thoroughly, I will say to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Dees he approve of it? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. He does. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator ask that the bill go to 
the calendar? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. No. When it comes back 
here I am going to ask that we accede to the request of the 
House and grant the conference. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reference of the mes- The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 


request of the Senator from Oklahoma that the Committee 
on Indian Affairs be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of House bill 8750? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8750) relative 
to restrictions applicable to Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes in Oklahoma, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I now move 
that the Senate insist on its amendments, agree to a confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives upon the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses upon the bill, and that the 
Chair appoint conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. FRAZIER, Mr. SCHALL, and Mr. THomas of Okla- 
homa conferees on the part of the Senate. 


BANKING ACT 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I desire to say just a 
word with respect to section 19 of the so-called Glass bill 
dealing with the subject of branch banking. Although, 
technically speaking, an appropriation bill is pending, and 
while anxious to expedite its passage, I shall submit in a 
brief way the views I entertain with respect to the subject 
of branch banking as reflected in the section of the bill to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. President, I opposed that section of the bill, and I 
hope it will be eliminated. Under existing law, a national 
bank may engage in branch banking if the law of the State 
in which the bank is situated permits State banks to do so. 
There are certain limitations, namely, that no branch bank 
shall be established within the limits of any city, town, or 
village in which the population by the last decennial census 
was less than 25,000. No more than one such bank may be 
thus established where the population, so determined, of 
such municipal unit does not exceed 50,000, and not more 
than two such branches where the population does not 
exceed 100,000. In any such municipal unit where the pop- 
ulation exceeds a hundred thousand, the determination of 
the number of branches shall be within the discretion of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

National banks may engage in branch banking under 
existing law subject to those limitations, but in the Glass 
bill it is proposed to go a step farther. It is proposed to 
permit national banks to engage in branch banking whether 
the law of the State in which a given bank is located per- 
mits it or not. It is proposed now to permit national banks 
to disregard the sentiment of a given State with respect to 
that question. 

I think the proposed bill goes too far. It seems to me that 
the question of whether branch banking shall be permitted 
in a given State should be determined by that State. 

I believe that one of the major contributing causes to the 
difficulty in which we find ourselves is the accumulation, the 
concentration of too much wealth in too few hands. It is 
not a sudden condition; it is not one consequent upon devel- 
opments in the last few months or the last few years. It is 
a crystallization of a definite movement covering many years, 
resulting in the accumulation of too much wealth in too tew 
hands. 

Indeed, Mr. President, we have reached a condition where 
a half dozen Americans could, whether through fear or 
otherwise, close their purse strings and involve the whole 
country in a panic. That is not a wholesome condition. We 
should undertake to stem the tide. We should endeavor to 
minimize it. But instead of doing that, it is proposed now 
that we authorize the national-bank system of the country 
to take a step farther than we have ever gone before. We 
are asked to permit national banks, in disregard of State 
laws, overriding the sentiment of a State, to engage in 
branch banking whether it is desired in the State or not. 
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Mr. President, ft ts easily conceivable that if we go that 
far, in the course of 10 years or less three or four powerful 
banking institutions may control the banking system of the 
country. If the fear I entertain is well founded, the extent 
of the evil consequences can not be overstated. If in the 
system lurks the danger I apprehend, its effect upon the 
country can not be exaggerated too greatly. Are we will- 
ing that three or four powerful organizations, three or four 
powerful groups of men, three or four powerful groups of 
money may control the banking facilities of the country? 
If so, the enactment of section 19 in the bill will contribute 
to that end. 

That result may logically follow, and doubtless will fol- 
low if this section of the bill is enacted. That consequence 
may easily ensue. Entertaining that view, I do not favor 
the section, either with the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan attached or otherwise. That amendment, in my 
opinion, has its weaknesses. It would permit a banker in a 
given town to say whether a branch bank should be estab- 
lished there or not. It would give him a complete mo- 
nopoly upon added banking facilities, so far as the estab- 
lishment of a branch bank was concerned. It would place 
in the hands of one individual the power to say whether 
his community should have additional banking facilities by 
way of a branch bank. I am unwilling to concentrate such 
power as that in the hands of one individual. That would 
be dangerous within itself. 

The whole trend of this proposal, either stripped of the 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan or with it added, 
in my opinion, is in the wrong direction. It contains the 
possibility of evil. It is laden with bad consequences. It is 
surcharged with ill effects. 

The danger can not be unduly exaggerated or easily over- 
stated. We should move with caution before we increase 
one iota the concentration of power over the financial 
resources of this country in too few hands. 

I shall not discuss this more at length now, because it is 
the desire of the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to proceed with the consideration of an appropriation 
bill. I content myself with saying at the present time that 
I think section 19 should be eliminated from the bill. 

I grant that the Committee on Banking and Currency 
has given the matter long and careful thought. I pay 
tribute to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], having 
the bill in charge, for the patient and careful consideration 
with which he has dealt with the subject and the matured 
way in which the bill is brought to us. But it is the philos- 
ophy of the legislation with which I differ. It is the phil- 
osophy of the step with which I find myself out of harmony. 
It is the danger of imposing that philosophy upon the 
country against which I cry out on this occasion. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. I suppose we all must admit that there is 
something radically wrong with our banking system or with 
its operation at the present time. Is not that true? 

Mr. BRATTON. Undoubtedly so. 

Mr. LOGAN. If we see others who are interested in the 
same subject, and who have done better than we have done, 
infinitely better, would it not be wise to consider their plans 
and methods of operation and see whether their plans might 
not help us? 

Mr. BRATTON. Oh, yes, Mr. President; of course we 
should consider what others are doing and see whether 
their plans would improve our conditions. 

Mr. LOGAN. We have had the statement of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], and I be- 
lieve that no one in the Senate, and probably no one in the 
country anywhere, would question the accuracy of any state- 
ment he makes, and he has cited to us the examples of 
Canada, France, and Great Britain, whose banking business 
is carried on under a branch-banking system. They have 
not had the losses we have had. The people have not suf- 
fered from unwise banking as have our people. Should that 
not make some impression upon our minds when we come 
to consider the question of banking? 
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Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, any statement made by 
the Senator from Virginia should, and always does, chal- 
lenge the serious attention of the Senate. But the Senator 
from Kentucky will concede that conditions in this country 
are vastly dissimilar from those in France and in the other 
countries which he mentions. It does not follow that be- 
cause a system has worked satisfactorily in France it would 
be satisfactory here. While it is always disturbing and dis- 
quieting to find one’s self out of harmony with the Senator 
from Virginia, especially with respect to a matter of this 
kind, I can not escape the conviction that if section 19 of 
the bill shall be enacted into law it will be employed within 
the next few years to concentrate the administration of the 
financial resources of the country in a few hands. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit, I should like to 
call attention to some of the failures attending banks in 
the United States. The Bank of the United States, in New 
York, had 59 branches and met with disaster. The Fed- 
eral National Bank of Boston had 8 branches and failed. 
Others that failed were the Banco Kentucky group, with 7 
branches; the A. B. Banks—American chain—Arkansas, 
with 27 branches; the Manley chain, Georgia, with 87 
branches; the Bain Banks, Chicago, with 12 branches; the 
Bankers’ Trust Co., of Pennsylvania, with 20 branches; the 
United States National Bank, Los Angeles, with 8 branches; 
the Security Home Trust, of Toledo, with 10 branches; the 
Peoples State Bank, South Carolina, with 44 branches; the 
Arizona State Bank, with 5 branches; the Foreman National 
group, Chicago, with 6 branches. 

There are others. It appears that the possession of nu- 
merous banks by a powerful central bank is not a guaranty 
of security against bank failures. 

May I add one other statement, if the Senator will pardon 
me? In Canada, which is an undeveloped country, the 
portfolios of the Canadian banks, as I am advised, indicate 
that the major portion of their funds are invested in Gov- 
ernment securities, or in securities of industries controlled 
by the Government, leaving limited funds to lend to indi- 
viduals and but little, if any, for real-estate loans. The 
citizens of Canada do not use banks to any extent, and 
therefore runs on banks are not common, and, after all, the 
real way to compare systems is to put them to the same test. 

Is there anyone who really believes that the Canadian 
branch-banking system could have stood the test to which 
our 19,000 banks have been subjected and which are paying 
100 cents on the dollar, when a dollar has now the pur- 
chasing power of $1.30, whereas the Canadian dollar is 
worth about 90 cents and the English pound $3.30, when a 
year ago the pound was worth $4.86? ö 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Utah for his rich contribution to the discussion. We have 
read from time to time during recent months of large groups 
of banks, some branch banks, some group banks, failing to- 
gether. Branch banking is not a solution for the weaknesses 
of the present financial system of our country. 

The failures to which the Senator from Utah referred— 
and others might be cited—are convincing proof that the 
enactment of section 19 of the bill will not overcome the 
evils surrounding us nor will it strengthen the banking 
system, nor will it contribute to a more efficient admin- 
istration of the banking facilities throughout the country. 
Quite the contrary, Mr. President. The passage of the pro- 
posal will permit the concentration of the banking facilities 
of the entire country into a very small group of financiers. 
It will put the entire financial resources of the country in 
the direct control of a small number of individuals. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Utah suggested what had 
been passing in my mind as to the character of the securities 
that are taken by the banks in Canada and in Great Britain 
where the branch-banking system obtains. Has the Senator 
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investigated to see if they are comparable to the kind of 
securities that are common in America? 

Mr. BRATTON. I have made no exhaustive search in 
that behalf, but I should say, based on a limited inquiry into 
the subject, that they are dissimilar in many respects. I 
think that has contributed to the fact that there have been 
fewer bank failures in those countries than there have been 
in this country. 

Mr. SMITH. I have an idea that it is not so much our 
banking system that is to blame for the conditions that 
exist and the failures of the banks as it is the fact that for 
some cause or other the various securities that all of us 
must recognize ultimately must be the securities upon which 
the prosperity of this country rests have sunk to where they 
have no value. Paper that was considered absolutely good 
banking paper, the very best the country could afford, to-day 
has no value from a banker’s standpoint. 

Mr. BRATTON. And the inauguration of a nation-wide 
branch banking system as that proposed here would not 
change that fact. If a farm is now of little value for col- 
lateral security, it would still be of little value for that 
purpose then. 

Mr. SMITH. Let me give an illustration. I know of a 
State, the name of which I shall not call, that has the power 
of sovereignty within its own domain to tax to carry on the 
functions of the State government. It can not sell its bonds. 
Of course, it is denied the privilege of issuing currency under 
the 10 per cent tax on State issues, but it can not dispose 
of its bonds because the property from which it is supposed 
to collect taxes yields no revenue whatever. What system 
of banking could be established in this country that would 
relieve that situation when that commodity, the very wealth 
of the country, has no commercial value? 

Mr. BRATTON. Certainly that could not be accomplished 
through branch banking. 

Mr. SMITH. That is the very point I am making. The 
condition that exists now has caused the great banks, that 
really have enough security still to be solvent, to become 
frozen, Even the great banks of the country that have not 
gone into the hands of receivers are accommodating no one 
because there is an absolute shrinkage of all banking value. 
I fail to see how the establishment of branch banks under 
present conditions is going to relieve the situation. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I join the Senator from 
South Carolina in that belief. Many bapks throughout the 
country have their coffers filled with currency to-day and 
will not make loans. They are not extending credit because 
properties tendered for collateral are not deemed to be valu- 
able for that purpose. There is much to be said in justi- 
fication of that attitude on the part of the banker. If a 
piece of land is of little value he can not afford to lend much 
money on it. If a residence in town is of slight value he 
can ill afford to extend much credit to the owner of it. 
But extending the branch system of national banks will 
not increase the value of the farm nor the value of the home 
in the town. On the contrary, Mr. President, it simply con- 
tracts, at least it makes it possible to contract, into a nar- 
rower channel complete control over the financial system 
of the country. In my opinion, it is a step in the wrong 
direction. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. I dislike very much to interrupt this very 
interesting and important discussion, but if the Senator 
will pardon me I would like to call attention to the fact 
that the business before the Senate now is the first de- 
ficiency appropriation bill. We have but a little over seven 
weeks in which to consider and pass the appropriation bills 
necessary for the operation of the Government for the 
coming fiscal year. Not a single appropriation bill has yet 
been acted upon by the Senate. Without the general coop- 
eration of Senators it is going to be impossible to get these 
bills through. 
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The particular appropriation bill now before the Senate 
is the first deficiency appropriation bill. The amount in- 
volved is smaller than that of any deficiency appropriation 
bill that has come up within recent years in the Senate. 
We have adopted practically all of the House figures in the 
bill. I had hoped that we could get the bill through before 
the hour of 2 o’clock, when the unfinished business comes 
before the Senate. 

The deficiency bill has to be passed before the end of 
this week, or the city of Washington will find itself in the 
situation of having not 1 cent to take care of its suffering 
poor. There is a provision in the bill for an appropriation 
of $625,000 to take care of that matter. After the bill passes 
the Senate it, of course, will probably have to go to con- 
ference and be agreed upon there. We may find delay in 
getting it through conference, but unless we get it through, 
as I have said, before the end of this week we are going 
to do unutterable harm to the needy and hungry of the 
District of Columbia. I hope Senators will help me to 
expedite the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, it has taken the Senator 
from Maine longer to explain the situation than it will 
take me to conclude my remarks. I am familiar with the 
situation just as the Senator from Maine has outlined it. 

Mr. HALE. I was not directing my remarks to the Sen- 
ator particularly, but to the whole Senate. 

Mr. BRATTON. I am glad that the Senator intends for 
others to share with me the object of his remarks. 

Mr. President, at the time the Senator from Maine inter- 
rupted me I was about to say that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass] criticized, and with much force, the fact 
that a great many State banks are organized with too small 
capital. I share that view with him. The minimum capital 
with which a bank may begin business should be increased 
to a safe level. I think that is true in a great many of the 
States, but it should be approached from within each State 
rather than for the National Government to undertake to 
superimpose its judgment upon the States in the manner 
reflected in this bill. 

Joining with the Senator from Maine in his commendable 
desire to hurry through the deficiency appropriation bill, I 
surrender the floor. 

CONCENTRATION AND DECAY 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the discussion of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton] is so enlightening in every 
form that instead of what I intended to do I want merely 
to elaborate on what he said just in a very few words. 

A great deal of credit has been given to the Canadian 
branch banking system. As a matter of fact, it is probably 
the worst example of banking in the world. The Australian 
and Canadian banking systems to-day stand, over a period 
of 10 or 15 years, as being the greatest bank-failing systems, 
from the standpoint of loss to depositors, from the stand- 
point of lack of service to the people, from every standpoint 
of failing to furnish facilities, failing to protect depositors, 
and failing to build up the country. The branch banking 
system of Canada to-day is the greatest bank-failing system 
of which we know. 

I want to compliment the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] who refused in his very remarkable speech 
yesterday to take any credit whatever for the claims made 
on behalf of this branch banking system in Canada. 

To begin with, the banks in Canada are in no sense of 
the word what they are in the United States. They are not 
even pawnshops, as the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
has classed little banks in the United States. I am told on 
very reliable authority that there are about as many re- 
sources in Canada as we have in the United States, but they 
have never been able to develop Canada at all and that has 
not stopped any bank failures. As is shown by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and Currency, and I 
have the statistics with which to prove the statement, 
there have been 16 chain-banking institutions to fail in 
Canada within the last 10 or 12 years. In one instance the 
Dominion of Canada itself appropriated over a million dol- 
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lars to pay depositors’ losses in some of the banks in Canada, 
because the Government felt that it had been so lax in the 
banking system in that country that it ought to pay the 
depositors back, something that never would be tolerated in 
the United States. They have only 11 branch-banking sys- 
tems in Canada to-day. Sixteen of them have gone out of 
business, and the percentage of losses on deposits in Canada 
compared to the percentage of losses on deposits in the 
United States is so overwhelmingly against Canada that 
there is no sense in comparison. 

That is not all. It is said that Canada has paid off its 
depositors 100 cents on the dollar. It has not done any such 
thing. If they had paid every depositor they had there in- 
stead of letting 16 bank chains go out of business, they still 
would not have paid them. If a man deposited a dollar in 
1920 in the United States, he is going to the bank in the 
United States to-day and getting back $1.50; that is, in 
other words, the banks of this country, to get a dollar to 
loan out to farmers and to business men, are having to 
collect that dollar in to-day and pay out $1.50. Why? Be- 
cause the dollar in American money in the banks to-day is 
worth $1.50 to $2 compared to what it was worth when it 
was deposited and the loan was made to the farmer who 
has to pay it to-day. 

The farmer who borrowed $100 at the bank borrowed the 
equivalent of one bale of cotton—not that much in ordinary 
times. It was worth $125. He borrowed the equivalent of 
one bale of cotton. To-day the farmer who goes to pay that 
bank loan owes five bales of cotton, and yet the banks of the 
United States, with the exception of those that have closed, 
have paid out $1.50 redeeming the dollar deposits we have 
made here in normal times. 

What has happened under the Canadian system does not 
even compare with what has happened in the United States. 
The Canadian banks and the Bank of England have paid 
off in a depreciated currency. The Senator from Utah has 
read the figures into the Recorn. The English pound went 
down from $4.86 to $3.30. They are deducting $1.56 from 
every $4.86. There has been a 33%4 per cent failure in 
banks in England and Canada; and if they should pay off 
every depositor they have, they would fail by 3344 per cent; 
while if American banks should pay off two-thirds of their 
depositors, they would pay out more money than was de- 
posited in normal times. 

Some of the great statisticians—and there are some great 
ones here, and they admit it themselves—who can figure the 
weight of feathers, and compare the result to the weight of 
iron or any other thing, will not take into consideration all 
the facts. They will not concede that the banks in Canada 
and in England have popped as if they were being fried in 
apan. They will not see that more chain banking systems 
have broken down in Canada than there are chain banking 
systems in Canada to-day. They will not see that the banks 
of Canada have lost a greater per cent of deposits, about two 
or three or perhaps four to one, than the United States 
banks have lost; and they will not see, even at that, that 
the banks of Canada are deducting one-third of every dol- 
lar they pay out of depreciated currency. 

If we had inflated the currency or remonetized silver, we 
would not have had any bank failures in this country. 

If we had remonetized silver, as Canada did and as Eng- 
land did, we would not have had any such thing as bank 
failures in this country. 

We sat here with an impossible situation. The currency 
of the United States totals about $5,500,000,000. About 
$800,000,000 of that amount is in the banks with which to 
pay checks and is, therefore, not susceptible of being used 
in business. About $1,600,000,000 of it is hoarded and is 
not used in business. There are 1,350,000 stores in this 
country, and it is estimated they are compelled to have, 
in order to make change on their daily transactions, at 
least another billion dollars. It is estimated that at least 
$500,000,000 of the outstanding currency is either burned, 
lost, destroyed, or being used in foreign countries. There- 
fore, Mr. President, we have in reality only $600,000,000 or 
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$700,000,000 of currency in America to-day with which to 
carry on the business of the country, world-wide and other- 
wise. We have less than five or six dollars in currency per 
capita with which to carry on the business of the country. 

I can not understand why anyone should cite England as 
an example of banking, in one breath painting the disaster 
of the silver standard and in the next breath painting in 
glowing terms the philosophy of the English banking sys- 
tem, which even went off the gold standard and remonetized 
silver; and then wo will hold up England as an example of 
banking, although she is paying off to-day with a depreciated 
currency less than two-thirds for every dollar that was on 
deposit? 

Mr. President, the Senator from Utah read into the Recorp 
the bank failures that have occurred in America. When did 
the banks begin to pop in America? When was it the Ameri- 
can banks began to break? The first big one was the Bank 
of the United States. That was the first big bank failure, 
with the exception, perhaps, of a bank in Tennessee. It was 
the Bank of the United States, with 59 branches; the A. & 
B. bank system of Arkansas, with 27 branches; the Manley 
chain in Georgia, with 87 branches; and the Peoples State 
Bank in South Carolina with 44 branches. Those are the 
places where the break began. That was what undermined 
the confidence of the people of the United States in the 
banks of the country. Confidence makes or breaks the 
banks. 

When the Bank of the United States, with all its branches, 
broke, and the South Carolina chain system, with all its 
branches, broke, and the A. B. bank, with all its branches, 
broke, and the Bank of Tennessee group broke, the people 
of the United States then began a run to obtain their 
money from the banks of this country, and they hoarded 
it. If we had not had those big chain bank failures, under- 
mining the faith and confidence of the people of this coun- 
try in the banking structure, there would not have been 
a dollar drawn out where there have been 10. 

Now, it is proposed to make a swap and give us relief; 
but instead of giving us relief from this concentrated sys- 
tem that has encouraged hoarding and discouraged spend- 
ing and done everything to dry up what little fruits and 
profits there are in this land and remove them from the 
hands of the masses and place them in the control of a 
few people, Senators come here and propose to give us as a 
relief for this iniquitous system a twofold more iniquity 
than we now have. That is the relief we are offered. The 
Lord Himself condemned this kind of practice away back 
in the beginning of man. I am going to read a little quota- 
tion from the Scripture. I read from the fifth chapter, 
eighth verse, of Isaiah: 

Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay field to field, 


till there be no place, that they may be placed alone in the midst 
of the earth! 


All that it is necessary to put in there are the words 
“banking house to banking house and woe be unto them.” 
{Laughter in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let there be no demonstrations 
on the part of the occupants of the galleries. 

Mr. LONG. Woe be unto them when they join one bank 
to another bank and one house to another house and one 
field to another field, and let them see that there is no place 
left on the face of the earth for an independent banking 
institution to live and to thrive. 

We have had a good deal of experience with chain banks. 
I did not mean to make any statement refiecting upon the 
superintellect in banking and currency matters of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia when I said that I knew 
more about branch banking then he did. I did not intend to 
pay myself any compliment in making that statement. I 
knew that the Senator from Virginia had had no occasion 
whatever from a practical standpoint to know anything 
about the operation and conduct of branch banking, and I 
knew that I had had the only opportunity to observe the 
workings of branch banking under the national banking 
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laws, particularly the instance referred to by the Comptroller 
of the Currency that occurred in my own State of Louisiana, 

I recognize the mind of the Senator from Virginia in 
these matters flashes as quickly as the glance of an eagle 
and that his tongue is as ready to spring as a rattler; but 
when it comes to matter of practical experience, we have 
seen it, and we know it from observation right under the 
mouth of the gun, in Arkansas under the State banking 
system, and in Louisiana where the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has lauded the branch banking system as having 
been a glowing success. At the very time, however, when he 
was giving out these laudatory statements based upon the 
experiences of the State of Louisiana, I have been sitting 
in banking conferences, engaged in the effort to keep those 
chain banks from closing up, and having to call on the 
little “ pawn shops,” as the Senator from Virginia calls 
them, to put up money to save that branch banking outfit 
that has been existing, as have others all over the country, 
in defiance of the law. It was these “pawn shops” that 
kept that outfit open by putting up all the way from five 
to ten or fifteen thousand dollars, and some of them as low 
as a few hundred dollars apiece. We had to raise all in 
one night as much as $2,500,000 from these “ pawn shops” 
in order to keep in operation this branch banking system 
of the United States that the Comptroller of the Currency 
had maintained down in that State. 

The Senator from Virginia has referred to small banks— 
$25,000 banks, $10,000 banks—as being pawnshops.“ I 
want to say, Mr. President, there is many a countryman in 
the hills of the section from which I come who has used an 
old mule and a wagon and produced a few bales of cotton 
and borrowed enough money from these pawnshops to 
send boys to be educated who are sitting in the United 
States Senate to-day, who never would have had that oppor- 
tunity if it had not been for those community banks. No 
chain bank ever did it. I want to tell you, Mr. President, 
that the big men of this country and the great development 
of this country have come from the little community banks; 
and the minute branch banking was extended into the 
Northwest—and some of it into the South—to take the 
place of the community banks, they drove them out and 
crowded them out and squeezed them out—that is when the 
Northwest began to fade and to fail just like everything else. 

I did not understand that the Senator from Virginia—I 
should say, perhaps, that I misunderstood him—was par- 
ticular about this branch banking proposition. That was 
not my understanding. As I said, I probably misunderstood 
him. There have been two bills on this subject matter be- 
fore the Senate already. The Senator from Virginia had one 
bill. 

The committee held hearings on that bill, and the Senator 
from Virginia and others decided—I take it from what has 
happened—that that bill would not do.. So the Senator 
from Virginia withdrew that bill. He then filed another bill. 
Hearings were held on that bill; testimony was heard; the 
questions involved were considered for a long time, and then 
\the Senator from Virginia and others decided that that 
second bill would not do. So they withdrew that second bill, 
and now they come back here with this third bill. 

In bill No. 1 of the Senator from Virginia and in bill No. 2 
of the Senator from Virginia—I may make a mistake in this 
statement, for I have not the three measures before me, and 
I hope to be corrected if I am in error—my information is 
that this branch banking feature as it is incorporated in 
the bill now before us was not in the first bill nor in the 
second bill but is now brought before the Senate by the 
Senator from Virginia. If I am in error about that, I hope 
to be corrected. It is my information that this branch-bank 
concentration scheme was an afterthought; that it was one 
of the things that came up a great deal later; that apparently, 
at least, it was not worthy of notice or perhaps was objec- 
tionable to somebody and was not put in the first bill and 
was not put in the second bill, but now the whole measure 
has been transformed to the point where the branch banking 
feature 1s the corner stone, and there is nothing left but 
that. 
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Mr. President, President-elect Roosevelt was quoted here 
yesterday; perhaps he was not quoted, but the Senator from 
Virginia said that President-elect Roosevelt wanted this bill 
now before us. He did modify that remark, as I have read 
it this morning in the newspapers, by saying, as I recall, 
that he did not understand the President elect wanted the 
branch banking feature. Well, that is all I have said in 
regard to the attitude of the President elect. I did not un- 
dertake to quote the President elect as to any private assur- 
ance he might have given me at all. I quoted the statement 
he made very recently to the bankers and to the country. 
I put that in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. So there is no 
conflict between my statement and the statement of the 
Senator from Virginia as to the stand of the President elect 
of the United States when I say that he would have to veto 
a branch banking bill if he were the President of the United 
States to-day. The Senator from Virginia does not in his 
general statement feel authorized to say that the President 
elect wants his bill, for he particularly excepts that part of 
the bill dealing with branch banking. 

I have only undertaken to quote the President elect on 
the subject of branch banking. No one need take my word 
for it. It is in the ConcressionaL Recorp here as I filed it, 
is published, and is not questioned, that the President elect, 
Mr. Roosevelt, has said that the branch-banking system 
would not do and must not go, or words to that effect. 

If the meaning of his words is disputed, I will get his 
statement and read it again, so that the remarks of the 
President elect on this question may not be misunderstood 
by anyone, and so that I may not go beyond exactly what he 
has seen fit to give out himself to the public. 

I do not feel authorized, and am not authorized, to make 
any statement as to what the President elect of the United 
States thinks about this matter except what he has himself 
said to the public. . I am not going behind the scenes to quote 
any private conversations, because I might have misunder- 
stood somebody, or I might have been misunderstood; but I 
will read again to the Senate what the President elect has 
said; and unless the President elect has changed his mind and 
faced about and is going exactly in the opposite direction 
and is eating his own words, he would have to veto this 
branch banking bill if it went to him after the 4th day of 
March. 

Not only that: We hear this bill called the Glass-Steagall 
bill.” I can tell you that it is not the Glass-Steagall bill. 
I can tell you that the chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the House of Representatives is in no 
sense of the word in favor of branch banking as provided for 
in this bill, one jot nor tittle, and that, in my opinion, there 
is no more chance of putting this kind of a bill through 
the House under those circumstances than there would be 
of passing it through the legislature of my State at this time. 

Here is what the President elect said, and it is very sig- 
nificant. I really did not know all that this statement con- 
tained until I read it in the Recorp. I had not read the 
entire statement when I offered it. Here is what the Presi- 
dent elect said, and here is what the house of Morgan said. 
You know, when you start to legislate on banking, and you 
leave out Mr. Morgan’s bank, you are not going to get very 
far with a bill. (Laughter in the galleries.) When you get 
ready to talk about a banking bill and do not listen to the 
voice of the house of Morgan, your banking bill will not regu- 
late many banks. It is a very close little lodge right now. 
The house of Morgan is the undisputed kingfish of the bank- 
ing situation. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

Here is what President-elect Roosevelt said, and he said 
this to the New York State Legislature. He ought not to 
have to say it again, and he would say it again, in my opin- 
ion, without any question at all. He said this in January, 
1930, just about the time all this thing was flowering and 
fruiting out here to put this iniquitous branch-bank scheme 
over on this country. Here is what Franklin D. Roosevelt 
said: 


We must by law maintain the principle that banks are a definite 
benefit to the individual community. That is why a concentra- 
tion of all banking resources and all banking control in one spot 
or in a few hands is contrary to a sound public policy. 
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We want strong and stable banks, and at the same time each 
community must be enabled to keep control of its own money 
within its own borders. i 

I hope I shall not have to run a kindergarten on this side 
of the Chamber. [Laughter in the galleries.] We have had 
a threat to open up one on the other side, but certainly 
we ought not to have a kindergarten on this side of the 
Chamber. Here is the President elect of the United States, 
who has been elected by the biggest majority ever given to 
any candidate for public office. I helped to nominate him 
and helped to elect him when my friend the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Guass] did not think I ought to be there help- 
ing to nominate him; but I helped to nominate him and 
helped to elect him. When he said that money had to be 
kept within the borders of the community and that the 
banks had to be controlled within the community, why do 
we not set up a kindergarten over here now when in the face 
of that kind of a situation there is an effort to drag this old 
skeleton and bone system through the United States Senate 
before the 4th of March can come about? 

But Mr. Lamont spoke. That is the trouble. What the 
President. elect said does not mean much. Back in the forks 
of the creek, where we sit down by a spring between hoeing 
rows, take off our shoes and let the sand out, and read about 
this great Government, the land of the free and the home 
of the brave, headed by the President of the United States 
and by the Congress, we get this fiery message from the 
President elect of the United States, who has just been 
elected by the biggest majority in the history of the coun- 
try—this plain, unvarnished, definite, and decisive commit- 
ment and promise to the American people, upon which we 
all went out and undertook to elect and did elect him Presi- 
dent. Oh, but then Morgan spoke, and that means that 
what the President elect said does not count. It does not 
count when Morgan speaks. We are going to find out how 
long that is going to last here in this country. 

Mr. Thomas W. Lamont—and a very able citizen he is— 
spoke up about that time or a little later: 

The Great Lakes Banker quotes another strong argument for 
independent banking from the editorial columns of the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle, Wall Street’s weekly bible of sound 


opinion. The Chronicle’s remarks were provoked by T. W. La- 
mont’s recent pronunciation— 


That is Morgan’s house— 
in favor of branch banking as the method of banking reform. 


This was Mr. Lamont. Now, of course when this infiuence 
began to spread about, it began to whip down the little men. 
It began to subdue them; but with all that they had been 
able to do at that time, the Financial Chronicle of Wall 
Street itself, the “financial bible” of this country, and 
practically every banking house under the dome of the big 
influences themselves, up until this came out, were openly 
admitting that branch banking was not only no solution 
but was the worst kind of so-called reform to advocate in 
banking circles of this country. That, however, was before 
the pronouncement of Mr. Morgan or Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. President, I have quoted the President elect. If I do 
not understand these remarks that he has made, then I am 
not competent to judge the remarks and the letters and the 
words of any one at any time, or for anything. I have shown 
here just what he said. I have shown here just exactly 
what he said; and regardless of insinuations to the contrary, 
‘regardless of publicity to the contrary, regardless of suspi- 
cions to the contrary, I have yet to see the faintest reason- 
able suspicion that the President elect of the United States 
is not going to carry through on the promises he has made 
to the American people. 

We see various and sundry persons rising up here that 
the publications credit with being the oracles and the 
mouthpieces and the spokesmen of the President elect, self- 
appointed philosophers and prophets of the coming of the 
Messiah. We have plenty of them all right, here and out 
of here, but we have never yet been able to find the slightest 
instance where the President elect of the United States is 
not standing by his guns to carry out this platfarm and the 
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8 did he do about this sales tax that they tried to put 
over? I think that is about knocked into a cocked hat here 
now, unless they see a chance to come back with it, and 
we will be here when they do. 

What about this sales tax? Why, no lesser authories 
than the Vice President elect of the United States and the 
floor leader of the House of Representatives were quoted as 
favoring immediate enactment of the sales tax; and the 
publications of this country, many of them, interpreted that 
or quoted these gentlemen as speaking the philosophy of 
the President elect, Franklin D. Roosevelt. But what did 
we get from the President elect? That he was horrified by 
the suggestion that he would tolerate being quoted as favor- 
ing the sales tax. 

Why? All of us know why they are trying to put a sales 
tax through. Nobody ought to have any doubt about that, 
if some of these gentlemen know what they are talking 
about. They do not want the income tax. They want the 
base of income taxes broadened, they say, but no more. 
They do not want the income tax. They know that there 
are about three ways in which we can decentralize wealth or 
keep it from being more centralized and concentrated. One 
of them is by income taxes. Another one is by inheritance 
taxes on the big people; but the financiers of this country 
have delayed us so long that I fear the income tax will not be 
sufficient. It will help. I fear the inheritance tax will not 
be enough. It will help. But they have got this thing so 
concentrated, they have got the affairs of this country in 
such a crystallized state and condition to-day that I would 
not be surprised to see these financiers force this country to 
the expedient of a capital levy. I would not be a bit sur- 
prised if we can not get enough money circulated among the 
masses through income taxes and inheritance taxes, so as to 
distribute these fortunes that grow like a snowball that goes 
downhill—if we are not able to decentralize through income 
taxes and through inheritance taxes, we will be faced with 
one of two means of decentralizing: Either it will be done 
without the Government or it will be done through the Gov- 
ernment, by a capital levy, if they restrain and block the 
United States Government much longer in decentralizing 
this intolerable condition. 

Now they come along. I want to state that this ruling 
class has not abdicated one-quarter of an inch. They do 
not abdicate. The more the wealth gets in the hands of a 
little pocketful of them, the more they come back here try- 
ing to centralize and saddle the burden of government on 
the bone and marrow and muscle of the people of this 
country. 

They say now that they can not raise the necessary reye- 
nue out of income taxes and out of inheritance taxes. I 
think they can. I think it can be done. If we go high 
enough on income taxes and on inheritance taxes, I think it 
can be done. 

But if it can not be done, it is because there is no income 
left; it is because they have dried up the gourd to the point 
where nothing more can be gotten out of it, and the only 
thing we can do is to revive the plant. That will have to 
be done even if there is no such thing as an income, and no 
such thing as an inheritance tax. I think it can be done 
through them if we act in time. If we act in time, I think 
we can if we put the tax rates high enough: but if we do not 
do it, we will find that these gentlemen are driving this 
country to the expedient of a capital levy, and the centralists 
alone will be responsible for the capital levy that will have 
to be resorted to in the United States. They have been 
driving us closer to it every day they have sat here and tried 
to impose these special forms of taxes to be paid by the ordi- 
nary masses. 

Eighty-five per cent of the wealth of the country is in 
the hands of 5 per cent of the people, and a President 
elect has been chosen who deplores that kind of a condition, 
and promises its correction. Here we are, not debating 
whether we are going to carry out what the President elect 
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has promised; they haye us with our backs to the wall 
trying to keep from making the condition worse than it 
has been. We have not even shot from taw. We are not 
debating whether or not we are going to decentralize in this 
situation. We are debating whether or not we are going to 
let them throw the blanket up before we can get out. 

You have until March 4 to pass this bill so that you 
can get it signed by a President who will sign it; but you 
are not going to pass it between now and March 4. You 
can put that in your pipe and smoke it. This thing is not 
going through by March 4. We do not propose to have this 
kind of legislation, in the teeth of what we have promised 
the people. 

Mr. President, I have a little more data on this question. 
I have a letter here written by the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion. The first copy of this letter I saw was addressed to 
the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], but I see now 
that they have addressed us all a copy of the communica- 
tion. I want to offer this letter for the Recorp. I ask that 
the clerk read it, and that it be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk 
will read. 

(The legislative clerk read the letter from the Ilinois 
Bankers Association dated December 31, 1932, which will be 
found at the end of Mr. Long’s remarks, marked Ex- 
hibit A.”) 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the other day when we were 
debating this bill the Senator from Virginia took quite a 
little exception to what the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] said about group banks being chain banks, and 
the Senator from Virginia has said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that there is a great, vast difference between a group- 
bank chain and a chain-bank chain. 

We who have seen them operate know that if there is 
any difference at all it is in favor of the group banks. The 
group-bank system is better than the chain-bank system, 
‘because if one of the group goes broke—and that is usually 
what happens, from our experience—it does not necessarily 
have to take down the balance of the group, but in the 
chain-bank system the breaking of one means the breaking 
of them all. 

We had the group-bank system down in some of the little 
counties of my State, a little bit of it, and we had the chain- 
bank system which the United States Government was allow- 
ing, and it was the chain-bank system which practically 
wrecked us. There was a little merit left in the group bank 
that was not in the chain bank. Where we had certain 
little group banks, we did occasionally have to close down 
one—although there were not many failures down there— 
and save the balance of the group. But where there was a 
chain bank, the breaking of one of the little chains meant 
the breaking of them all, and practically cleaned the little 
banks of the State to keep the chains open, because they 
had these chain banks spotted all over the country down 
there. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the Senator from Louisiana will suspend while the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business. 

The Curer CLERK. A bill (S. 4412) to provide for the 
safer and more effective use of the assets of Federal reserve 
banks and of national banking associations, to regulate 
inter-bank control, to prevent the undue diversion of funds 
into speculative operations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. HALE, I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and that the Senate pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the deficiency appropriation 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I will have to object. I think, 
however, that we can reach a mutual understanding and 
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probably suspend consideration of the banking bill and take 
up the appropriation bill. I think we ought to do it. I 
have been discussing only one section of the bill while the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] has vacillated as much 
as anybody else. He decided that he wanted section 19 in 
the bill, but it seems that the balance of the Senate is in no 
better humor about it. If it were to take the balance of the 
Senators as long to come to the new idea of the Senator 
from Virginia as it did him, it would be practically impos- 
sible to get through this one section. It was probably a 
year before this section got into the bill at all. 

I want to say, and I want to be fair about this matter, that 
I want the Senate to know that while I have a great deal 
more to say, and there are many more who wish to speak 
on the matter, I would have no objection and shall offer 
none, but rather I would support a motion to set aside the 
banking bill. I want that understood so that no one will 
feel offended and think I am undertaking merely to occupy 
time on the floor of the Senate. That is not my purpose 
at all. A little later I am going to move that we recommit 
the bill. I would not want to do that unless it is satisfac- 
tory to the party leaders, though I do not know just who 
they are now. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia said there is a 
great difference between group banking and branch bank- 
ing. There is only one difference. One of them is doing 
what the law says can not be done and the aother is going to 
do it with the law. The only difference in group banking, 
as compared to chain banking, is that the group bankers are 
running the chain banks in the teeth of the law. Their 
only claim is that they are evading it. The chain banker 
proposes to have the illegality legalized. We all know, if 
we know anything at all, that we had the opinion of the 
Solicitor General that branch banking is illegal. I thought 
I had his opinion among my papers on my desk, but I shall 
send for it and submit it to the Senate. ; 

Group banking was looked upon as being illegal, but they 
did it anyhow. They have carried on the branch banking 
system of the United States in the teeth of the law. How? 
The only difference on earth is that instead of the bank 
owning the stock in the other banks, the same man owns 
the stock of all the banks—a difference of tweedle-dee and 
tweedle-dum, but not quite such a difference. Talk about 
group banking and chain banking! The only difference be- 
tween them is that one man owns the stock in all 10 of them 
or 10 men own the stock in all 10 of them instead of having 
the banks own one another. It is a great distinction that 
the Senator from Virginia has labored hard to make. The 
mountain has labored and has not even brought forth a 
mole, much less a mouse. 

Is there no such thing as chain banks in group banks? 
Certainly, I said, I know more about the branch banking 
business than the Senator from Virginia and I have not com- 
plimented myself yet in that statement. I did not mean to 
be immodest, because I do not ascribe anything to myself. 
When anyone tells you there is no difference whatever in 
the way they operate these group banks, let me remind the 
Senate that there is a case on record, one of the earliest 
cases we have, holding to the contrary, and I am sure the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars] remembers it. 

The Pabst Brewing Co., in order to get around rates 
established by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
old Pabst franchise case, organized a corporation and had 
the Pabst brothers own the stock of that corporation so that 
they might solicit business from the Pabst Brewing Co. and 
make a charge for it in order to keep the Pabst Brewing 
Co. from having to pay the rates prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. What did the Supreme Court 
say? The court said: 

We will look through the corporate fiction and the forms to the 


substance. It is the same stockholder, it is the same business. 
They are running together and we take the fiction off of them. 


But they pay no attention to that kind of law in this 
country now. That was settied by the courts of the country 
and everyone knows it is the law, but we have never been 
able to get it enforced. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sena- | organized what, I think, was called the Milwaukee Transit 


tor yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. LONG. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cutting Hull Robinson, Ind. 
Austin Dale Johnson 
Bailey Davis Kendrick Schuyler 

ead Dickinson Sheppard 
Barkley Dill La Follette pstead 
B Fess Le Shortridge 
Black Fletcher Smith 
Blaine Prazier Long Smoot 
Borah George McGill Steiwer 
Bratton Glass McKellar Swanson 
Bulkley jenn McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Bulow Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Byrnes Moses Trammell 
Capper Grammer Neely Tydings 
Caraway Hale Norbeck Vandenberg 
Carey Harrison Norris Wagner 
Cohen Nye Walcott 
Connally Hatfield Oddie Walsh, Mass 
Coolidge Hawes Patterson Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Hayden Pittman Watson 
Costigan Hebert Reynolds Wheeler 
Couzens well Robinson, Ark White 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Louisiana has the floor. 

(At this point Mr. Lone yielded to Mr. DILL, who asked 
and obtained unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article by J. W. McArthur and an article by Otto 
P. Ortlieb.) 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have sent for a copy of the 
opinion to show that branch banking has not only been ad- 
judged by the opinion of the Attorney General’s office to be 
unconstitutional but as well by the courts. I have asked 
the legislative bureau to get me that opinion. 

Group banking! I do not charge anyone with having 
been in any conspiracy, but it could not have been worse if 
they had been. They started the group banking in order to 
compel the people of the United States to allow branch 
banking. They started it with the consent of the Treasury 
Department. I do not know under what administration it 
was, whether Democratic or Republican, and I do not care 
which one it was. It has been maintained ever since I have 
paid any attention to the subject. 

Group banking was started in the teeth of the law as an 
excuse to violate the law, notwithstanding the fact that 
this mere corporate fiction had been held by the Supreme 
Court of the United States as not being sufficient to avoid 
the law in the Transit case. The court said there is no 
difference where a corporate fiction is set up and the same 
stockholders own the stock in two corporations to enable 
them to do what they could not do by one corporation own- 
ing the other. The courts of the United States have said 
that there is no difference, that it is a mere corporate fiction 
set up to evade what the law provides they may not do—just 
an effort to lure the people of America far enough and long 
enough to where we would have to stand for this kind of a 
concentrated situation and so we could not help ourselves. 
Every one of these group banking outfits could be prose- 
cuted to-day. If the comptroller’s office so desired, they 
could abolish every one of them to-day. 

To say here on the floor of the Senate that branch bank- 
ing and group banking are as different as the east and the 
west winds, and to say there is any more difference between 
them than there is if they were called branches to start 
with, is erroneous in the extreme. That policy has been 
exploded by the United States courts, which have held that 
there is no difference, that in their operation the only dif- 
ference could possibly be that branch banking might pos- 
sibly be worse than group banking may be, though I doubt it. 

In the Transit case—and I have sent for the decision and 
hope to get it—the Pabst Brewing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 


Co. The Pabst Brewing Co., under the law, had to pay cer- 
tain traffic charges under the regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and could not evade them. They set 
up the Milwaukee Transit Co., the stock of which was owned 
by the same three Pabst brothers, who owned the Pabst 
Brewing Co. The railroads hired the transit company and 
paid them a certain percentage or salaries for the solicitation 
of business. The courts of the United States said that set- 
ting up the transit company was not a thing on the living 
earth than the Pabst Brewing Co. getting a rebate; that they 
could not avoid the law through the stockholders being the 
same and using the corporation to pull a fiction over them- 
selves and to defeat the regulation of the law in that way. 
But they have not paid any more attention to that kind of 
jurisprudence in the conduct of banking institutions in the 
United States than if it had been thrown up against the wall 
and had fallen there. They have ignored the law; they have 
gone in the teeth of the law. It has been their plan to 
drive this wedge first by getting consent to have branch 
banks in the towns and in the cities and in the counties, 
and then to provide for group banking, and to try to come 
here and blackmail the United States Government until 
they would have to legalize what the law has said they had 
no right to do. 

Is it any wonder that the people have not the love and 
respect for the Congress and for the Government that they 
ought to have when they have seen the law flaunted time 
after time? It makes no difference what the law is or what 
the courts say the law is, those who should obey it pay 
positively no attention to it. 

I wonder why the distinguished minds back of this bill 
seized upon the idea of putting this branch bank provision 
in this bill after they had not put it in previous bills? 
When Glass bill No. 1 came before us, it did not have branch 
banking in it; when brach bill No. 2 came before us, still 
it did not have the branch banking provision in it, but 
finally they come along with a third bill and make the fea- 
ture of branch banking the corner stone of regulation of the 
banks all over this country. 

(At this point Mr. Lone yielded to Mr. ScHALL, who ob- 
tained unanimous consent for the consideration and pas- 
sage of Senate bill 5252.) 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this proposed branch banking 
legislation was deplored even by the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation. They did not want it. Some of them may have 
been whipped over. I have here in my hand at this time 
the report of the economy policy commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association of 1929. It deals with the subject 
of branch banking, and these bankers themselves, in this 
report, say this: 

The American system of unit banking, as contrasted with the 

systems of other countries, has been peculiarly adapted to 
the highly diversified community life of the United States. The 
future demands the continued growth and service of the unit bank 
in areas economically able to support sound, independent banking 
of this type, especially as a protection against undue centraliza- 
tion of banking power. Modern transportation and other eco- 
pion both in large centers and country districts, make 

some readjustment of banking facilities. 
SIA view of these facts, this association, while its 


belief in the unit bank, recognizes that a modification of its former 
resolutions condemning branch banking in any form is advisable, 


This indicates when they first began to sweep a little 
away from their previous stand. 

The association believes in the economic desirability of com- 
munity-wide branch banking in metropolitan areas and county- 
wide branch banking in rural districts where economically justified, 

The association supports in every shige the autonomy of the 
laws of the separate States in respect to No class of 
banks in the several States should pit gS gral greater rights in respect 
to the establishment of branches than banks chartered under the 
State law. 


That was a very small departure; in fact, it was about in 
line with the amendment that I proposed, except that I 
struck out the word county.” However, even the American 
Bankers’ Association itself stood on its record as against 
branch banking in any form at all, and when they finally 
did come around it was after that amendment had been 
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slipped into the law, in 1927 I believe it was, or 1928. It 
was at Cleveland in 1930 when the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation made the statement that they reaffirmed everything 
they had said, but also said that they thought community 
branch banking was all right. I did not think so at the 
time, but I now know that it was an entering wedge. 

I now know when they undertook to put this first provi- 
sion in the law in 1927 that while the author of the bill 
might not himself have so intended, he now has come around 
and intends it. Whether or not he intended it in 1929 or 
1927, if he dates his present opinion back, evidently it was 
intended to stretch the thing into a branch-banking organi- 
zation all over the United States. 

I have a letter here from the State of Virginia about this 
matter. I do not know of any State where people are very 
much in favor of this bill. I want to read a portion of that 
letter which I received from a Virginia banker. 

Mr. President, if I may digress for a moment, I had called 
upon the Legislative Bureau to furnish me with a decision 
rendered about 1900 in the Pabst Brewing Co. case where the 
court held that the organization of a group corporation did 
not keep it from being a branch of an existing corporation. 

The only reason branch banking has been allowed to go 
on is because there is such tremendous power in the hands 
of the Comptroller of the Currency that unless he wants to 
enforce the law it can not be enforced. The right of a citi- 
zen to bring suit against one of these banks is very restricted. 
You will be surprised to know, Mr. President, how little 
authority a depositor or stockholder has in one of these 
banks that is controlled by the Federal Reserve Board or 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 

If one should decide to bring a suit to make them con- 
form to the law, he would find that about the only thing 
he could do would be to write a letter to the Comptroller of 
the Currency. About the only right the people of the 
United States have to compel the enforcement of the bank- 
ing laws is about like voting for the preacher or receiving 
the sacrament. That is the end of it. One can write a 
letter to the Comptroller of the Currency, but if the Comp- 
troller of the Currency does not want to pay any attention 
to it, it does not amount to the paper on which it is written. 
That is what has been going on in the United States. If 
you want to know what is the matter with the country, if 
you want to know why hunger marchers come here, if you 
want to know why strike breakers burn up property when 
their children are starving and they can not feed them, let 
me say that we have set an example here that would hardly 
persuade anybody to obey the law. We have set an exam- 
ple here of allowing certain institutions to act outside the 
law as it is written and interpreted by the courts of the 
country. They have lived and they have not only lived, 
but they have come into the United States Senate and 
demanded that we legalize the illegalities they have been 
carrying on for the last several years. Instead of bringing 
them to the bar of criminal justice and demanding that they 
abide by the law or pay the penalty if they have gone afoul 
the law, they have champions in the United States Senate 
to-day trying to make us legalize these illegalities, because 
they have gone as far as they can with this kind of a cor- 
rupt proposition. That is what we have done here. 

However, Mr. President, I wish to read from the letter to 
which I have referred. Here is the kind of regulating which 
has been done. 

The writer of the letter says: 

In March of last year [such and such a bank] of this city got 
into financial trouble and I organized a new bank, changing the 
name to [so and so]. 

This is a Virginia bank, and they had more failures in 
Virginia in a week than we have had in a year. 

Mr. GLASS. That is not true, Mr. President. I can not 
let a statement of that sort go unchallenged, as little as I 
care to engage in controversy with the Senator. That is 
not true. 

Mr. LONG. I can excuse that remark because, I know 
the Senator from Virginia does not know the facts. I do. 
I know he believes what he says, but I happen to have 
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enough evidence right here to prove that more dollars and 
cents were lost in that State in one bank than, I think, was 
lost in my whole State in any month. However, I continue 
to read from the letter: 

The old bank had a capital stock of $100,000 and the Federal 
authorities allowed this bank to build a building at a cost of 
$114,000, on which they did not receive one dollar of income. 

That is the kind of bank regulation we have had and 
which it is desired to make a little stronger in the hands of 
the particular regulator who now controls such things. 
They allowed a bank with a capital of $100,000 to erect a 
building costing $114,000, from which the bank could not get 
a dime of revenue to save their lives. Yet we wonder why 
national banks have been breaking under that kind of regu- 
lation! What does the regulation amount to? 


The bank had deposits 


Listen to this, Senators— 


The bank had deposits of about $800,000, and you can readily 
see their investment in a banking house of $114,000 was all out of 
reason, and it was of considerable interest to me to know how the 
Federal authorities allowed a bank to take the depositors’ money 
and invest it in a building costing $114,000. 


This, as I have said, is a letter from a very prominent 
banker in the State of Virginia who says that they had 
manipulated the affairs of the banks in that State, the na- 
tional banks, members of the Federal reserve system; that, 
for instance, they let a bank with a capital stock of $100,000 
spend $114,000 to put up a building. It was born in suicide. 
That is the kind of bank regulation we have had, and now it 
is said that the cure for it is to put more power in the cen- 
tralized hands which have allowed this kind of thing to go on 
in Virginia and Louisiana and in every other State of the 
Union. 

In other words, we have tried and have convicted this 
sect as being violators of the law and criminals. We have 
put on trial this gang that is over them to regulate them, 
and we have found that they not only winked at the viola- 
tion of the law but they have participated in and have been 
parties to the crime. The method of punishment that we 
are going to inflict now is to legalize the illegality, and to 
give these officials who have refused to enforce the law the 
right to be the sole arbiters of the concentration and the 
dispensation of all the fortunes of America put together. 

There never was such a monstrosity proposed before under 
such conditions as prevail in this country to-day. 

I have some more.letters here from bankers telling about 
some of these things. The fact of the case is that my file 
is full of these letters. I do not mean to contradict the 
Senator from Virginia, or refiect upon the State of Virginia, 
or upon the masterful handling of the State of Virginia. 
I have the greatest respect and love for that State, and for 
all of its officers and all of its people and all of its institu- 
tions. I compliment them very highly. The State of 
Louisiana has never tried to throw out of national conven- 
tions the representatives selected by the people of Virginia, 
either. The delegates from the State of Virginia have tried 
to throw me out of there every time I ever went there and 
every time anybody else ever went there lately. 

Mr. GLASS. The State of Virginia has never undertaken 
to throw out of a national convention any representatives 
of Louisiana that were properly sent there. 

Mr. LONG. “ Everybody was out of step except Denny.” 
{Laughter in the galleries.] 

I do not say that the State of Virginia ever tried to. I do 
not think the people of the State of Virginia for one moment 
would have ever tried to unseat a delegation composed of 
2 United States Senators out of 2, 8 Congressmen out of 8, 
1 governor and lieutenant governor out of 1 governor and 
lieutenant governor, the mayor of the principal city of the 
South, and the leader of the Democratic League of Women 
Voters. That is the kind of delegation that has been 
undertaken to be unseated in two national conventions; but 
still we admire, love, and respect the purposes and motives 
of the gentlemen who undertook to do it. 

President-elect Roosevelt would not be coming in here on 
March 4 if they had had their way; but they were good, 
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all brothers in the lodge. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

Now, going farther in this matter, I have a letter here— 
and if I have been of any service I want to bow myself in 
humble submission before the greater cause that I have 
assisted in accomplishing. If anything I have said or done, 
whether it was against the will and purpose of anyone else 
or not, has contributed even in the most remote degree to 
the election of a President on promises such as have been 
made by Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, I appreciate so much 
the late help that we got, even though those who tendered 
it now undertake to go contrary to his pledges to the people, 
that I am more grateful for that than I am influenced by 
any feeling I might otherwise have. 

So, now, let us get down to the case again. Here is that 
case, I think. The legislative drafting bureau has under- 
taken to find it for me. No; this is not the case. This is 
not the principle. The parties are the same, but it is an- 
other case. 

The case I am trying to get, Mr. President, is found in the 
case books taught, I think, in practically all the universities 
of the country. I remember it was a part of the old case 
book that I studied in the university on corporation law. 
Inasmuch as my remarks are being taken down, before I 
yield the floor I will ask some of these gentlemen to take 
down this little statement and hand it to the legislative 
drafting bureau so that they may locate this case. 

The case was one in which the Pabst Brewing Co. organ- 
ized a transit corporation. It might have been the Pabst 
Transit Co. or the Milwaukee Transit Co.; but in order to 
keep from paying the rates and charges of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on beer and malt liquors, the stock- 
holders of the Pabst Brewing Co—three of them, three 
brothers—organized a transit company, and the railroad 
employed that transit company as a soliciting agent. The 
circuit court of the United States of that circuit—and it was 
upheld, I presume, because it remained the law—held that 
they were not creating any new corporation; that since the 
same stockholders owned one thing and the other, those two 
corporations would be considered as one, and that they 
could not evade the boards and departments and regulations 
of the United States Government by having the Pabst 
brothers own a transit company that the railroad was pay- 
ing to get business any more than they could by having 
Pabst Brewing Co. paid for giving the business direct. 

To-day, however, the group banks are operating the chain 
banks, with the laws of the United States forbidding it and 
prohibiting it, with the Comptroller of the Currency not 
only allowing it and winking at it but helping it; and the 
only way they are doing it is under this chimera of a group- 
bank proposition, on the theory that although the same 
stockholders own a bank in one town that own the bank in 
the other and operate them together, they are separate 
banking corporations. The law does not allow that kind 
of a corporate fiction, as was held in that case, and it has 
been held ever since, and nobody on the face of the earth 
ought to be deceived about it; but to-day we are allowing 
this group bank system to go along here violating the laws 
against chain banks. 

I have here a letter from the University State Bank in 
Chicago, Ill. It is a copy of a letter written to the Hon. 
James Hamitton Lewis. I send the letter to the desk and 
ask that it be read by the clerk and inserted in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the letter will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the letter, which will be found at 
the conclusion of Mr. Lone’s remarks. 

(See Exhibit B. 

At this point Mr. Lone yielded to Mr. BANKHEAD, who pre- 
sented for printing in the Recorp a radio address of Mr. 
BLACK.) 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, at this point I desire to call 
attention to the letter just read at the desk, which has been 
addressed to me, copy of which has been sent to the different 
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Senators, and to inform the Senator from Louisiana that 
one of the difficulties under which these bankers are now 
resting is the result of their own action. I refer to the State 
bankers and the investment bankers, and I wish to call to 
the attention of the eminent Senator from Louisiana the 
fact that these gentlemen first held a convention at San 
Francisco in which they opposed this branch banking when 
it was proposed; and then, under the suggestions of proper 
sources, when it suited their object, they held another con- 
vention and promptly ratified the branch banking. Thus, 
with a lack of individuality, and apparently with a lack of 
independence, they put themselves in the unhappy position 
to suffer the very things of which the gentleman writes in 
his own letter by their yielding surrender to the influences 
and directions of those who they claim have brought upon 
the country the present dissolute situation in finance. 

Mr. LONG. I would also say, Mr. President, that it was 
before Morgan spoke that they came out against it. The 
bankers met not only once, they met forty times if they met 
one time, in every State in the United States. They went on 
record with the State banking commissioners of 48 States, 
without a dissenting vote, with the statement that branch 
banking would be the most iniquitous thing they could pos- 
sibly adopt. I want to say to the Senator from Illinois one 
further thing, that they did not yield, but some of the 
officers sent out a report to that effect; the American Bank- 
ers’ Association has never yet adopted branch banking. 
They did, however, by hook or by crook, get something out of 
one of these little executive officers or committees sitting 
around on the side, long after the convention adjourned. 

It does not make any difference if we did have such a 
thing as an indorsement of a banking organization in favor 
of branch banking, the bankers have said it will not do, the 
commissioners of the States have said it will not do, the 
people have practically unanimously condemned it. Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt says it will not do, and I have his state- 
ment here in writing. He says it will not do at all. Yet 
now, in a lame-duck Congress, they are trying to put this 
thing through, a thing which was voted down, condemned, 
and denounced by everybody until the house of Morgan 
came out and told the Congress of the United States what 
to do. 

Talk about trying to put this branch banking bill through 
now is almost a betrayal of the promises which ran all 
through the Democratic campaign. They are hurrying it 
because the imperialistic hand of masterful finance has 
only until the 4th day of March to put this kind of legisla- 
tion through. It will be doomed when Franklin Roosevelt 
comes into the presidential office on the 4th of March. 
It will be doomed when the new Senators and new Repre- 
sentatives come into office. The only chance is to lame 
duck this thing through before the 4th day of March—the 
only chance on God’s earth they have to put through this 
nefarious measure of financial imperialism. We are sup- 
posed to have gone the other way, and March 4 is not far 
enough away for them to put this thing through. It is 
not far enough off for them to put it through. The Amer- 
ican people are not going to be saddled down with any 
such thing as that. 

On the contrary, we are expecting to decentralize the 
banking power of this country. We expect, when we come 
back here on the 4th day of March, or after the 4th day 
of March, to propose legislation in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives to decentralize the wealth and 
the control of the wealth of this country out of the hands 
of the few and to put it into the hands of the many. 

We do not intend in this country, where there is too much 
to eat, to have people starving. We do not intend that we 
shall have people naked, because we have too much cotton 
and wool to wear. We do not intend that the people are go- 
ing to be without homes, when there are too many houses, 
and the building and loan associations are broke because 
they can not get anybody to live in the houses. Yet there 
are people sleeping on park benches and sleeping along the 
highways and byways to-day for no other reason on the 
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face of God's earth but that we have let 5 per cent of the 
people of this country own 85 per cent of the wealth and 
control the other 15 per cent. 

We expect to decentralize the bank authority and control 
in this country when we come back here after the 4th of 
March, and to take it out of the hands of Morgan & Co., 
to take it out of the hands of the imperialistic financial 
manipulators, and to put the control back among the people 
of this country. 

Gentlemen may call it bolshevism, they may call it com- 
munism, they may call it anything else they want to; we are 
going forward on a program to carry out the promises of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the next President of the United 
States. We are set here now to see that a little handful 
of men shall not own more than the rest of the 120,000,000 
people of this country all combined own. We are set to see 
that this little 1 per cent, or one-half of 1 per cent—and I 
expect they have it down to about a quarter of 1 per cent 
now—do not have more to say about the United States than 
the balance of the people of this country. 

Starvation in the land of plenty! Starvation in the land 
of too much! We are going the other way! 

We are not going toward sales taxes, either. We are 
going toward income taxes on the big fortunes. There is talk 
about “broadening” the income taxes. We are willing to 
go down a little. I will join others in that. If they want to 
cut the exemption from $2,500 down to $2,000, if they are 
willing to go up in the big pictures and spread the tax up 
there as it ought to be spread, I am willing to go that route 
if they go into the big pictures and get enough up there. 
But this talk about broadening the income taxes does not 
mean anything except to get down to the little man, who is 
not making enough money to come within the provisions of 
the income tax law. This talk of the sales tax is nothing at 
all except an attempt to relieve the men who are making the 
money and to put the tax on the marrow and the bone and 
the muscle and the blood of the man who is not making any- 
thing. That is all this sales-tax and chain-banking talk 
means. 

I have said that action should be hastened. I say to the 
brilliant minds in this country that if they do not want a 
capital levy, they had better hurry with their income taxes 
and inheritance taxes—be quick about it. They had better 
hurry. If they do not hurry, the country will come to the 
point where what afflicts it can not be cured with income 
taxes in the high brackets and inheritance taxes laid on the 
big fortunes. If they do not hurry and act before this coun- 
try has dried up and withered away, they will have to go to 
the alternative of a capital levy tax, unless we are quick 
enough, mindful enough of the responsibility we bear toward 
this country and act along other lines now. 

Mr. President, have I the right to suggest the absence of 
a quorum? I think the Senate has transacted some business 
since the last quorum call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Business has been trans- 
acted; therefore the proposal of the Senator from Louisiana 
is in order, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cutting Hull Robinson, Ind. 
Austin Dale Johnson Schall 
Bailey Davis Kendrick Schuyler 
Bankhead Dickinson ng Sheppard 
Barkley Dill La Follette Shipstead 
Fess Lewis Shortridge 
Black Fletcher Logan Smith 
Blaine Frazier Long Smoot 
Borah George McGill Steiwer 
Bratton Glass McKellar Swanson 
Bulkley Glenn McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Bulow Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Byrnes re Moses Trammell 
Capper Grammer Neely dings 
Caraway Hale Norbeck Vandenberg 
Carey Harrison Norris Wagner 
Cohen Hastings Nye Walcott 
Connally Hatfield Oddie Walsh, Mass 
Coolidge Hawes Patterson Walsh, Mont 
Copeland Hayden Pittman Watson 
Hebert Reynolds Wheeler 
Couzens Howell binson, Ark. te 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-eight Senators 
having answered to their names, a quorum is present. The 
Senator from Louisiana has the floor. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Out of order I ask unanimous consent 
to introduce two bills for proper reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Out of order and by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. The 
Senator from Louisiana continues to hold the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am sorry the Senator ob- 
jected, but I shall take a similar course on all other matters. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That suits me exactly. 

Mr. LONG. Why does the Senator object? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Because I believe that the 
introduction of consent business operates to prevent the 
Senator from Louisiana from concluding his speech. It is 
intended no doubt to permit—or, if not intended, it has 
the effect of permitting—the Senator to yield to the trans- 
action of other business and then to suggest the absence 
of a quorum. I think the Senate should go on with its 
business. 

Mr. LONG. In other words, the Senator is trying to 
protect me? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. LONG, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think the Senator needs 
protection. I[Laughter. ] 

Mr. LONG. I want to thank the Senator for the protec- 
tion he is giving me. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I say, not at all! 

Mr. LONG. We are near neighbors; we live close together 
on the same kind of land, and we naturally understand the 
needs and requirements of mutual help. There is no one 
in this Chamber, I see, upon whom I can rely to assist me 
in presenting this case like I can on my colleague from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana understands the matter exactly. For once his mind is 
acting promptly and efficiently! [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONG. I might have doubted that had anyone 
except the Senator from Arkansas said so; but now I shall 
proceed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is exactly what I 
would have the Senator do. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I desire to ask the Senator 
from Louisiana a question. 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Before I ask the question I 
desire to submit a preface, so the question may be somewhat 
hypothetical. 

Mr. LONG. Hypothetical questions, I would take it, are 
in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will not rule 
on that question until the question of the Senator from 
Oklahoma has been submitted. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Congress has been in session 
for six or seven weeks. During that time one branch of the 
Congress has passed a resubmission of the eighteenth 
amendment resolution and a beer bill. The other branch 
has passed a Filipino independence bill proposing to give 
some people 7,000 miles away their freedom in some future 
generation. We have information before us or should have 
information before us of the existing economic distress and 
personal suffering throughout the country. 

I have information that a capitol in one of the far Western 
States is to-day surrounded by a thousand hungry, homeless, 
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and ragged people. Other citizens from that State are 
migrating toward the National Capital. I have before me a 
copy of an afternoon paper. On the front page I find a 
picture. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair interrupt 
the Senator from Oklahoma long enough to say that the 
Senator from Louisiana yielded for a question, and the Chair 
assumes that the Senator fróm Oklahoma intends to con- 
clude his remarks with a question addressed to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. After I have stated the con- 
ditions I shall ask the question. I might state that we may 
as well realize the fact now as later that unless the leader- 
ship of this body address themselves to the conditions in the 
country, there will be no more business transacted here if 
some of us can help it. 

This picture has the following headlines above it: 

State takes over one-fifth of Virginia county when land is sold 
for back taxes. 

Then underneath the picture I find the following: 

There was only a small group of Spotsylvania County farmers 
present when the State of Virginia offered one-quarter of all the 
land in the county for sale at public auction for unpaid taxes. 
Above are some of the farmers in the courthouse watching their 
property go under the auctioneer’s hammer. 

The next condition I desire to submit to the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana is that in some States where sales 
have been held the people who were being’ dispossessed of 
their property assembled at the place of the sale and inter- 
fered with the sale. If sales were made, farms were sold 
for $1, $2, or $3 per farm, cows were sold for 5 cents per 
head, horses for 3 cents per head, and other things in pro- 
portion. With conditions like these throughout the coun- 
try from North to South and East to West, it occurs to me 
that the Congress of the United States, the only power that 
can bring relief, should at least devote some time and atten- 
tion to the condition in which the people of the Nation find 
themselves. 

This matter was before the people as a jury in recent 
months. The jury passed upon the matter. Those here 
responsible for conditions as they exist to-day will not be 
here long. Does not the Senator think it would be more 
opportune and more appropriate for the Congress to ad- 
dress itself to existing conditions, to the distress existing 
throughout the country, than to be taking time upon this 
banking bill, which has for its purpose, first, destroying all 
State banks in the United States; which has for its pur- 
pose, secondly, the authorization of branch banking through- 
out the United States; which has for its purpose, thirdly, 
the grouping of these branch banks in the United States 
under a few powerful heads, as in Canada, so that in a few 
years only national banks will have existence, and those 
national banks branches of parent banks in New York City, 
and those being confined to a very few groups, enabling a 
few men at the head of these powerful groups sitting in New 
York and controlling the financial policy of America and the 
world? 

Mr. LONG. I agree in toto with every word the Senator 
from Oklahoma has said. I think the Senator has pre- 
sented the case better than I could have done, but more 
mildly than I, had I the scope of language he has. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Florida? ` 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. : 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is believed by a great many people 
that the country needs this legislation very badly and that 
it would help bring the relief to which the Senator from 
Oklahoma has referred. The point is made against branch 
banking. Would the Senator support the bill if section 19 
was stricken out? 

Mr. LONG. I think if the Senate would strike out section 
19 of the bill and allow us to amend one other section so 
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that banks could sell municipal securities of States and the 
United States, I could support the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I just wanted to ascertain the Sena- 
tor’s position. 

Mr. LONG. But in order to give us an inch of bread, 
they have turned around and forced us back down to where 
we could not get our chin from the ground in connection 
with the branch-banking situation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I felt inclined in the beginning to op- 
pose branch banking, but the more I thought about the 
situation, the more I studied it, the more I learned about 
the conditions, the more I inclined toward favoring it until 
I finally reached the conclusion that it is a wise provision. 
But if that is the main point and the only point involved 
in the Senator’s opposition to the bill, it is well worth 
considering. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senate will strike out section 19, I do 
not think we will have a bit of trouble getting together. I 
told the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogrnson] that. If 
they will strike out this iniquitous provision to concentrate 
wealth and go right opposite to what President-elect Roose- 
velt promised the people of America, I will support the bill. 
I think we could all probably get together, provided they 
will not stop the people’s banks from haying the right to 
sell the bonds of the States and the United States, and hold 
us subject to the private investment houses of the country. 
Certainly we could get together, but they are not going to 
yield. We ought to lay aside all of this kind of business. 
We ought not to be dealing with anything else except relief 
now, as the Senator from Oklahoma said. 

As he said, we have messed around with the Philippine 
bill and a bill regulating marshmallows and pumpkin pie 
and everything else on earth, with people starving to death 
by the millions and selling everything they possess; and 
yet we fool around with this kind of legislation that can only 
do harm and a lot of harm at that. 

We have not done a thing on the living earth for the 
people. I will be glad to have this bill set aside right now 
and compromise on any acceptable ground, except to allow 
the financial resources of the United States to be tied up 
in the hands of a few people, so that when March 4 shall 
come we will not be able to give the people relief from this 
condition. Irreparable harm will have already been done. 
That is why we can not allow this thing to go on. 

Mr. President, I now have the decision to which I referred 
some time ago; and I think that the mind of the Senator 
from Virginia; easily and readily as it grasps the significance 
of such words as these, will see that group banking is branch 
banking and a violation of the law. I will read from the 
case of United States against Milwaukee Refrigerator Transit 
Co. and Others, decided by the Circuit Court of the Eastern 
District of Wisconsin. 

This decision was by Sanborn, district judge, who later, as 
I recall, was promoted to another court. This case was 
decided by the circuit court probably before those courts 
were re-created. I will read from this decision without re- 
viewing the facts except to refresh them in my own mind. 
I am sure I remember the facts, but it has been probably 
15 or 20 years since I read this decision. In this case, how- 
ever, the Pabst Brewing Co. wanted a cheaper rate on ship- 
ping beer. The railroads and the Pabst Brewing Co. could 
not make an agreement because the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would not allow it. So the Pabst Brewing Co. 
stockholders—there were three of them, three brothers— 
organized the Milwaukee Transit Co., and that company 
became a soliciting agent for freight business for the rail- 
road in question. The court said that that corporation 
which was soliciting traffic, whether it was a different cor- 
poration or not, did not make any difference; that the same 
stockholders who owned one owned the other, and they were 
using it as a fiction to evade the law, and that the court 
would tear off the corporate fiction from their faces and see 
the individuals only or the one corporation in that group. 

Here is what the court said, reading from the syllabus: 


A corporation will be looked upon as a legal entity, as a general 
rule, and until sufficient reason to the contrary appears; but, when 
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the notion of legal entity is used to defeat public coer: the Senator could ever have changed his mind in view of 


justify wrong, protect fraud, or defend crime, the law will reg 
the corporation as an association of persons; and where one corpo- 
ration was organized and is owned by the officers and stock- 
holders of another, making their interests identical, they may be 
treated as identical when the interests of justice require it. 


What has that decision meant in the United States? It 
has not meant anything more than the paper it is written 
on. Those administering the law have let one bank with 
three or four stockholders organize as many as 65 branches, 
with the same president, the same vice president, and the 
same directors, and the same stockholders, operating as one, 
in order to violate the law of the United States. It has not 
only been winked at, it has not only been condoned, but it 
has been participated in and assisted by the office of the 
United States Comptroller of the Currency for years and 
years. It is an absolute violation of the law. Why has it 
been permitted? Because they intended to get this illegal 
system rooted and grounded in the idea of the people and 
to bring about such a concentrated control and mastery 
over the financial resources of this country that it would 
be like unscrambling eggs to undo it. 

They have done that at this time. They are making the 
bankers’ association de a flip-flop; they are making them 
indorse what they have often repudiated, and they come 
back here now undertaking to have the United States Senate 
legalize what the law forbade but what they did anyway. 

The courts will get some little fellow for stealing a pig 
or breaking into a restaurant and getting something to eat; 
they will indict some man who steals a pair of overalls and 
send to the penitentiary some man with a pint of whisky 
on his hip, but these other violators of the law, although 
there may be means of handling them, are the masters of 
the law; it is not meant for them. Instead of hiding as a 
criminal would hide or staying out of public places, they not 
only have flaunted the law, they not only refuse to hide, but 
they walk into the United States Senate unmasked, not to 
plead guilty to crime, not to promise to obey the law, not 
to promise to correct their ways, but to tell the United States 
Senate, supposed to be the greatest legislative body in the 
world, “ We have broken the law; we are not going to obey 
it; we have not obeyed it; and the only thing you can do 
to get any coordinated action with the powers that run this 
country is for yourself to pass a law condoning what we are 
doing anyway.” In other words, they have agreed to let us 
join the lodge. 

This is not the ruling power; this is one of the bodies 
that has been invited into the picture. The Senator from 
Oklahoma is going to be permitted to join and to be a par- 
ticipant in this thing. They are going to let us in on the 
ground floor. Of course, they are still in the basement. 
They are going to allow us to have something to say about 
the Government. That is a very fine act on the part of 
these gentlemen; that is a wonderful act. They say, “We 
have violated the law and we know it; we find that the 
people have got a little bit too wise; they have gone out 
and done the impossible act of electing a President of the 
United States who has pledged himself to the enforcement 
of the law and to prevent the recurrence of this kind of 
transaction; we find the question of luring the United States 
Government farther into this halter is about gone; that 
we have got until March 4 to do it and that is the end 
of pea-picking time”; and so they have come here to-day 
and the cry is, “ Hurry, hurry, hurry! ”—to put this criminal 
forgive-me act over, this act that excuses crime by making 
the Government a party to it. They come here now and 
undertake to put over this banking act providing for branch 
banking. 

Iam sorry the Senator from Florida has left the Chamber. 
I do not see how he could have ever changed his mind on 
branch banking, considering what I know about what hap- 
pened in Florida. I am going to have to refer to statistics 
in regard to the State of Florida; I am very sorry to do 
so; but certainly branch banking did not help them any, 
so far as I can see from what little knowledge I have of 
the matter. So, I do not see how, under the living sun 


what happened in Florida. I happen to know something 
about the interlocking affiliations in Florida. We are to- 
day, in Louisiana, paying the penalty for some of the 
things that happened there. We are paying the penalty 
for some of the banking affiliations that our own banks 
have in Florida. The files of the Government will show that 
we are paying for it. 

Mr. President, we want to see all necessary banking legis- 
lation passed that will do any good, but, in order to get 
banking legislation, we are not going to yield to the concen- 
tration of resources in this country. Nothing of the kind 
is going to happen. 

Mr. President, I am not alone in this idea as to what is 
happening in America. I have before me here a very cele- 
brated book written by Mr. Lawrence Dennis, formerly a 
member of the United States Diplomatic Service, and for- 
merly connected with the banking house of J. and W. Selig- 
man & Co., of New York City. The book was published in 
1932. On page 294 the author undertakes to draw an 
analysis of this situation, and to show that we have been 
undertaking to start business going again. 

What are the correctives that we propose in order to start 
business going? What are the relief measures proposed? 
One of the relief measures is salary reduction. It is con- 
tended that, in order to get business going better, if we re- 
duce the salary of everyone who is working for a living he 
will spend more money. That is one of the philosophies with 
which we are now dealing. 

As I have said, Mr. President, in my earlier days I was 
cheated out of a great deal of education that I had hoped 
to obtain, and I have been unable to go farther in mathe- 
matics than a very brief course in plane geometry. I under- 
stand it is explained in some other branch of mathematics 
that it is necessary to go in a course directly opposite to the 
one at which you expect to arrive in order to obtain your ob- 
ject. Somewhere in mathematics I believe I have heard it 
explained that by going exactly in the opposite direction to 
the place where you would expect to find the land you will 
reach that place. In other words, at the end of the rainbow 
there is a pot of gold, if you reach the rainbow’s ending. 
Therefore, we are dealing with this philosophy: We must 
start business going again; and, in order to start business 
going, people have got to begin to buy and to spend money, 
and in order that we may encourage people to spend more 
money and buy more we will reduce what little wages they 
are getting by 50 per cent, and put a tax on all they might 
buy! I do not know that that is sound philosophy. 

We have some big men advocating it. It seems sound to 
some of them, I presume; but I never have been able to see 
it as yet. It is said then that in order to make that theory 
work we have got to have a sound guaranty of bank de- 
posits. I read an article this morning in the Saturday 
Evening Post, written by Mr. Frank Vanderlip, who showed 
the impossibility of ever having what may be called a copper- 
riveted guaranty of deposits or any other investment. For 
instance, there was a family known as the de’ Medici living 
several hundred years ago. They were the Rothschilds and 
Morgans of that day and time. The Senator from Arkansas 
may possibly correct me if my pronunciation is wrong. 
de’ Medici—is that right? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas nodded his head. 

Mr. LONG. I am right, again; the Senator from Arkan- 
sas says so, and that makes it unanimous. 

The de’ Medici family, as I have said, were the Rothschilds 
and Morgans of that day and time. Mr. Vanderlip shows 
that if their little fortune at that time of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars had been just simply made into one little pot 
of gold and left there to draw 5 per cent interest from that 
day up to to-day, it would have increased until it repre- 
sented a mass the same size as that of the earth. 

In other words, if the investments of the man could have 
been guaranteed from that time on, in the few hundred 
years it has run from that day, at compound interest, the 
fortune of this one family to-day would be as much gold as 
the earth in sizel 
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That, I think, is the leading article of this publication of 
this week. 

We must distribute wealth. We can not concentrate 
wealth. We must provide for distributing wealth. The 
only way we are going to be able to get the people to spend 
more money is to give them something to spend. 

That is not statesmanlike. That is not in keeping with 
the philosophy of government here; but I am going to state 
a new philosophy. I am going to be different, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I am going to say something that is hardly going to 
be believed by the Senators sitting here—that in my opin- 
ion the best way to get a man to spend more money is to 
give him more money. 

I know that does not sound right [laughter in the gal- 
leries] but I honestly believe that—that the best way to 
get a man to spend more money is to give him more money. 
The theory on which we are progressing, however, is that 
there is somebody left in this country who is making a lit- 
tle money, a few salaries, and that we have to get hold of 
them and curtail their business and cut down their wages a 
little bit lower in order to make them spend what they have 
left! That is the philosophy. 

Well, that is not the philosophy of this gentleman, Mr. 
Dennis, to whom I have just referred. He says: 

Needless to say, the depressive effects of the imports surplus 
could be countered by socialistic expenditures of government to 
create enough purchasing power to absorb the imports surplus 
plus the full domestic output at the existing level of prices. But 
it must be quickly added that such a government would never have 
allowed the export of the people’s wealth in the first place. A 
government of the people and for the people would never have 
allowed its bankers and merchants to export, on credit, $16,000- 
000,000 of the Nation’s wealth to help Europeans kill each other. 

In other words, the way we handled this matter was this: 
We had five and a half billion dollars of currency. That is 
all the currency we had in the United States; and our sound 
financiers and students of finance and of the philosophy and 
the science of government have loaned to the European gov- 
ernments, in order to help them kill off one another, three 
times as much money as the entire currency in the United 
States all put together—three times the amount of currency 
of the United States! 

The governments of Washington, the Adamses, Jefferson, Monroe, 
or Madison, which were anything but governments by the people, 
probably would not have allowed such capital exports. It took 
a twentieth century alliance between the greed of Wall Street 
bankers, with their national following of profiteering manufactur- 
ers and farmers, and the spiritual leadership of misguided liberals 
of the internationalist persuasion to send to Europe thousands 
of American soldiers and billions of American dollars, never to 
return. 

The answer to the question posed at the beginning of this chap- 
ter is that foreign loans can not be repaid because the rich will 
not allow the necessary spending to absorb the goods of payment. 

This gentleman, after discussing this matter for a chap- 
ter, says that unless we are going to allow the country to 
spend enough money to absorb some goods, it is impossible 
for anybody to sell anything to pay us what they owe us. 
That is the philosophy of this gentleman. 

He goes farther, however. This is a banker, formerly at- 
tached to the Diplomatic Service of the United States Goy- 
ernment, He goes farther. He shows just how we have 
handled this matter and just how much attention we pay 
to fundamentals in hours of crisis. In hours of crisis, when 
fundamentals should have received the greatest weight of 
all time, according to this gentleman who was attached to 
the United States Diplomatic Service, here is the treatment 
with which they were received: 

To occupy positions of influence or responsibility in the America 
of to-day, a man must have the indorsement of big business, 
which means that he may not have the soul of a leader. The 
American people demand this quite as much as business. The 
Nation is as deeply imbued with the business faith as any people 
ever was with a state religion, The agencies of public opinion 
formation are under commercial control. Effective free speech 
since 1915 would have corrected or greatly minimized the evils 
discussed in this book. The war to make the world safe for 
democracy gave free speech in America an indecent burial. 

I know, Mr. President, that when they were carrying out 
this scheme to concentrate the wealth and the control of 
this country into the hands of a few people, when we saw 
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that they were using that war for the liberation of democracy 
as a vehicle to place this country under the mastery of the 
financiers of this country, they closed the mouths of the 
people of the United States and carried on the crimes against 
this country, and none there were who dared to speak. I 
think I defended the only man who wrote this situation 
up who came clear during the war under that espionage 
act. I happened to be one of the attorneys defending a man 
who was in the State Senate of the State of Louisiana, who 
rose up and published a book quoting the statistics of the 
United States Government, showing that this condition was 
coming about that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRI- 
son] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] and the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. JohN SON] say is here now. 

This man, who dared to prophesy the consequences of 
what was being done at that time by the Government, was 
haled before the United States court under indictment be- 
cause he had had the temerity to copy and to assemble 
into one book the editorials of the past of newspapers that 
had since changed their opinion and adopted the doctrine 
of the United States. None there were who dared even to 
breathe the truth as to what was going on in America when 
the wealth of this country was being centralized into the 
hands of the few under the guiding spirit of “ making the 
world safe for democracy.” Every man who sits in the 
Senate and gets up and denounces France for the nonpay- 
ment of her debts and deplores the condition that this 
country has got into as the result of that situation ought 
first to kneel and ask the Lord for forgiveness for having 
been lured into that kind of a net, if he feels like some Sen- 
ators who have spoken on this floor. They ought to open 
their speeches with a confession. They ought to ask for 
prayers for forgiveness, and for the guidance of spiritual 
leaders not to let this country get into that kind of a situa- 
tion again, and for deliverance from what has been done 
as a result of those acts. 

Let me read further. I got off the subject. 
the galleries.] 


The people have since been betrayed by their spiritual leaders, 


That is true. That is also true—that they have been 
betrayed—by most of them. Nobody is afraid to say that, 
either. Where is the preacher to-day that dares to get up 
in the pulpit and quote those words of the Lord: 

How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
of God! 

For it is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. 

Where is that man? Where is that man who will read 
the first five verses of the fifth chapter of the Book of 
James: 

Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your miseries that 
shall come upon you. 

Your riches are corrupted, and your garments are motheaten. 

Your gold and silver is cankered; and the rust of them shall 
be a witness against you, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. 
Ye have heaped treasure together for the last days. 

Behold, the hire of the labourers who have reaped down your 
fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth: and the cries 
of them which have reaped are entered into the ears of the Lord 
of Sabaoth. 

You do not hear that read in the pulpit to-day. If you 
do, the man will not be in the pulpit very long. [Laughter 
in the galleries.] They are not to blame, poor fellows, 
They will be starved out, too. 


To the press and the university— 


I want to say, before reading further, that we allowed this 
great movement which was supposed to be for the liberation 
and for the expansion of democracy to be used as the cloak 
by which they took the wealth of this country and sent it 
abroad. At the time, according to the statistics of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, I think, about 2 per cent 
of the people owned about 60 per cent of the wealth. 
To-day, less than 1 per cent of the people own more than 
60 per cent of the wealth. They did not use it to make 
the world safe for democracy, however. That was the ban- 
ner under which they pretended to be fighting this war, and 
sending soldiers into foreign lands, and spilling out the 
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blood of the American people, and taking money and dump- 
ing it over into foreign lands just like you would load out 
a sack of potatoes. They were not worried about that. 
They were prosecuting every man who dared open his mouth 
as to what was going on in this country, and convicting 
such men because they dared to quote what had been said 
in the past. You could not even read Washington’s Farewell 
Address in safety, the way the thing was going on at that 
day. 

Now, when the people of this country are starving to 
death and crying for bread and for something to wear— 
because there is too much to eat they are starving to death, 
and because there is too much to wear they are going 
naked—these financial interests are coming along here and 
saying, Well, well, well! We are just going to put all the 
banks under one or two men to head them. We are just 
going to fix this thing now so that you will never need 
worry again. We will have succeeded in placing the coun- 
try on a stable and understandable basis so that it will be 
lord and peasant.” That is what we are to expect, and, 
therefore, we can conceive along what lines we are to 
progress in the future. That is what this kind of legis- 
lation means. 

I read further from this book: 


To the press and the university it is perhaps not appropriate 
to address the reproach of a betrayal, since they have been loyal 
to those by whom they have been bought and paid for. 


That is the only one that stayed true. I want to say, Mr. 
President, that on the floor of the Senate I have heard some 
attacks made on the newspapers. They are the only ones 
that stayed true. But Mr. Dennis says they were bought 
and paid for. If so, they are the only ones that stayed 
loyal to their rightful masters. I will be the last man ever 
to criticize a man who sells out and stays bought, if the 
Government approves it, particularly when the transaction 
has received such governmental sanction. 


The churches, as a spiritual force, of course, have been dying 
for many years. The people will suffer and complain under their 
business leaders, but follow them they must, to the bitter end, 
for the people have no other leaders, Nor have they any other 
faith. 

This leadership must with equal blindness march fatally to- 
ward war and its logical culmination, the exact character of which 
it would be idle to predict. It seems safe to hazard the guess 
that the next war will usher in a long era of restricted freedom 
for the expansion of human personality. 


Just as the last one did. 


If the suffering of the coming war is sufficiently long and ter- 
rible, as it gives encouraging promise of being—short and easy 
wars are not worth while—it is certain that out of it will be born 
a new social consciousness calling for a fresh leadership. To ex- 
pect such leadership to arise under less dynamic circumstances 
seems vain. Great ideais are born only of great travail and pain. 

No natural event occurred between November 11, 1918, and 
October 11, 1929, to bring on the world crisis. There was no force, 
outside of business behavior, at work to slow down production or 
consumption. On the contrary, every development in science, the 
industrial arts, and public taste favored a rising tempo of economic 
activity and social advance. The war losses can not be blamed. 
These losses were quickly replaced, to the prosperity of all engaged 
in the task. 

This book contends that the present crisis was and remains 
100 per cent a group of business and credit phenomena, thus 
proving conclusively that business men have learned nothing and 
that business has made no . Every element of the pres- 
ent depression was deliberately put together by business men act- 
ing in accordance with the consensus of the best prevailing opin- 
ion. which was never better informed or more effective. 

The point of view of this book is not unlike that which a citizen 
of Rome might have taken a century or so before the fall of the 
empire. He would not have regretted the doom of prevailing 
leaders, but he would have been saddened by the contemplation 
of the loss of many of the values of Roman civilization. 


Just as we would be saddened by the loss of this American 
civilization, much of which is wonderful. 


It is not to be inferred from the use of this simile that the 
decline and fall of capitalism is expected to plunge the world into 
a period corresponding to the Dark Ages which succeeded the 
collapse of Roman civilization. Should capitalism fall, its succes- 
a system or systems will conserve the full technical heritage of 

e race, 


And, Mr. President, this man of diplomacy and banking 
experience has gone so far as to prophesy that there is no 
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alternative from the course toward which we are leading 
but a complete fall of capitalism, as he says, by reason of 
the fact that we have amassed the control of the wealth and 
resources of this country into the hands of a few people, and 
that there is no escape; that the business domineering and 
banking leadership of this country has fastened its hands 
so close on the throat and pulse of the people that they will 
never be able to wrest them loose in time to save capitalism 
from its own suicide. 

That is the theory of this man of diplomacy and banking 
experience, who proves by the tables that 100 years before 
the fall of the Roman Empire they had the same chance 
to save that empire as we have to save America to-day. 

Oh, no! Rome would not take a lesson. Napoleon had 
sense enough to do what Rome did not have sense enough to 
do. Rome would not take a lesson. Rome began to reform 
the Justinian Code, but not to the point of correcting the 
evil of the concentration of wealth, even when it had almost 
been concentrated into three hands, resulting in the First 
Triumvirate, when Pompey, Cesar, and Crassus divided the 
world into three parts. Rome would not take a lesson. 
They undertook to correct the evil by imposing a greater 
evil, and so the Code Justinian was reformed so that there 
would be no primogeniture, there was no such thing as the 
right of a child to inherit, so that the fortune of the master 
might be perpetuated through the ages. Thereby Rome fell. 

Napoleon had sense enough, although leading the country 
of France into war after war, to see that there was only one 
salvation for the country, and they did establish and main- 
tain in the Empire and in the Republic of France a system 
by which the fortunes were broken up at the death of the 
one who founded the fortune, so that fortunes had to be 
diffused among the people, so that there were no trusts or 
fidei commissum, as a result of which France to-day still 
has the community store, the community bank, the com- 
munity business, and France has been able to stand the 


į scourges and the ravages and the wars and the pestilences 


that no other country has ever known, because they have 
kept the wealth of their country diffused; maybe not as 
much as it should be, however. 

Not so in America. They have acted just as the leaders 
did in the days of Justinian in Rome. Here we are in the 
land of plenty and the people are starving, though the 
country has too much to eat. There is too much to wear, 
and the people go naked because they have too much to 
wear. There are to many homes to live in, but the people 
are without a place to put their heads to-night, and there- 
fore we create home-loan banks, because the building and 
loan associations are going broke for the reason that there 
is no one who has money enough to buy or rent houses. 

Now we come and try to relieve the country from this 
system of concentration of wealth and power in the hands 
of the few, and how do we propose to remedy the situation? 
By imposing a condition that means twofold more trouble 
on top of what we have already. That is what we are pro- 
posing—proposing to close the door before the liberal man 
can arrive. We are proposing to concentrate now, to close 
the door so that there will be eternal trouble with a situa- 
tion that admits of no correction, regardless of the promises 
made to the people of this country. 

Mr. President, in order to go farther about this matter, in 
order that I may be better understood, so that I can place 
this matter before the Senate properly, I do not want to 
desert the subject without offering a remedy. I have heard 
any number of speeches made on this floor, but they leave 
the people remediless. I want to prescribe what I conceive 
to be the remedy, and I do not have to go very far to pre- 
scribe that remedy. If our purpose here is to relieve the 
American people, if that is one of the purposes of this bill — 
and I am sure the Senator from Virginia has that object 
in view, or he would not have the bill here—if we are here 
to relieve the people of this country, I want to give the 
remedy. 

There is no trouble as long as there is stuff enough to 
feed the people; there is no crisis if we are administering it 
at aH. It is the fault of a method of distribution only. It 
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is not necessary to have people starving under the very 
shadow of too much to eat. It is not necessary to have the 
cotton farmer a pauper to-night because he can not sell his 
cotton, and have the man on the street naked because he 
can not buy goods to wear. It is the fault of the system; 
it is the fault of our failing to provide a means of 
distribution. 

What do I suggest? Let me tell the smart men of the 
Senate what I would do. Let me tell the smart and bril- 
liant minds of the Senate. Some of them may read what 
I say; I doubt that very much, but let me tell the brilliant 
minds what I would do. I want it understood at what 
great loss I am in undertaking in any respect to put views 
up before these learned disciples, but if I were permitted 
to-day to reform the system of American Government, the 
first reform I would make would be to require every man 
in the United States Senate to farm one year and sit in the 
Senate one year, to split rails one year and come to the 
Senate the next year, unless he appeared, in some degree, 
competent to understand the people’s problems he was sup- 
posed to solve. I would keep them in touch with the people 
until they understood their troubles and this crisis. 

This is what I would do fundamentally. I would start out 
to-morrow with a fund of no less than $10,000,000,000. I 
would inventory the supplies of America. If we had enough 
cotton for next year, we would not raise any cotton for 
next year. That is what the farmer wants to do. If we 
had enough wheat for next year, I would not have our farm- 
ers raise any wheat for next year. It would be a waste to 
do it. 

I would provide, Mr. President and gentlemen of the Sen- 
ate, a medium of exchange sufficient to carry on the business 
of the country. That is not enough. I would raise a fund 
of no less than $10,000,000,000, and every idle man in this 
country would be engaged in the work needed by this coun- 
try until we could put him back on the farm next year, 
under such laws and rules and regulations as would make 
production meet supply and not go too far beyond it. 

Would that be a great deal of trouble? I suppose it would 
be objected to. The amount I suggest is only about two- 
thirds as much money as we raised and loaned to France, 
England, Russia, and other countries. 

How would I raise that money? All we need is 
$10,000,000,000. In normal times the wealth of this country 
is around three hundred and forty or three hundred and 
fifty billion dollars. How would I raise that money? It 
would first be necessary, in order to raise that money, to 
expand the system of currency that we have. But to raise 
the money we could put the income and inheritance tax 
rates at a certain point, and we could bond and amortize 
that over a period of years to the point where we could 
catch up consumption with production, and by that means 
we would be bringing the wealth off the top. 

There is still another way. It may be said that is not 
enough. If that is not enough, I would have a small capital 
levy, applying on fortunes above a billion dollars, and nine 
hundred million, and eight hundred million, until I had pro- 
vided work and food and clothes for the people of this 
country. 

That, Mr. President, would start this country off. We 
would then have to proceed along the line of decentralizing 
rather than centralizing. As long as there was food to eat 
there would never be such a thing as a hungry man in this 
country. As long as there were clothes to wear there would 
never be such a thing as one without them. 

What is the fault with this great civilization? I believe 
that we are still operating as a Christian Government. We 
open the Senate every morning with prayer to the Lord and 
to Christ. From that I take it that at least there is some 
element of form, if nothing else, and that we are operating 
as a Christian country. I take it, therefore, that we all 
expect and want no other kind of a government except a 
government responsible to some Supreme Being. That being 
true, we at least hold the Creator, if we conduct ourselves 
properly or nearly properly, to the covenant of the Lord, 
that in due season he will give the righteous rain and that 
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the land will produce in abundance. The land has produced. 
There is not a single natural fruit or product that can be 
yielded by the land to-day that the Lord has not supplied 
America in abundance. 

What more can be done? Our civilization has stepped 
so far out of tune that, because He has allowed us to produce 
too much, we are going to starve the people to death. 
Our civilization has stepped so far from what the Lord 
ever intended it should that because we have too much to 
wear, there is no market to be found for the clothing. Our 
civilization has stepped so far out of tune with what was 
expected from a nation of civilized and respectable Christian 
people that to-day, with too many homes, we are financing 
them by the Government, because something must be done, 
when people can neither sell nor rent those homes, though 
people are walking the streets. 

We have to provide and maintain the system, so we go 
down into the bowels of the earth and we rake the gold of 
the Government together and supply it to the institutions 
in order that they may perpetuate the stagnated system of 
not diffusing the wealth of the land, in order that the prod- 
ucts that are here may not be eaten, in order that the 
products that are here may not be worn. That is where 
the fault has been, the only fault, of failing American 
civilization. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand a little bulletin issued 
by the Association of Independent Unit Banks of America. 
I do not want to ask the Senate for too much; but this is 
a short bulletin, it is from the independent banks, they 
have no other way of being heard here, and while I realize 
I have had a couple of letters read, if I am not asking too 
much, I would like to send this little bulletin of these inde- 
pendent banks to the desk and ask that the clerk read it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Ax Open LETTER TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


To the Members of the United States Senate and House of 

Representatives: 

During the last five years there has been an avalanche of pub- 
licity and 83 favoring the enactment of branch banking 
laws by Congress, and it is only natural that Senators and Con- 
gressmen who have not been particularly interested in the subject 
and have not 8 3 closely, do not now see the 
movement in its true perspective. 

ORIGIN OF MOVEMENT 


This urge for branch banking and “unified banking,” which 
means the ultimate overthrow of our present dual unit banking 
system composed of both State and national banks, that has for 
nearly a century financed the marvelous growth and development 
of our country, and the complete extinction of the State banking 
system with its 15,000 unit banks, its $42,000,000,000 of resources, 
and its 1,500,000 stockholders, comes from a comparatively few 

sources. Just at this time certain of the interests referred to are 
by every possible means furthering the enactment of section 19 of 
the Glass bill (S. 4412), which would deprive the States of -the 
right to prescribe to what extent branch banking may be carried 
on within their boundaries (notwithstanding the so-called Vanden- 
berg amendment, a thoughtful reading of which reveals that it 
provides no protection whatever for existing banks), while others 
are ringing the spoon on the safety of the English and Canadian 
branch banking systems and recommending them for adoption by 
our country. 

These sources may be classified as follows: 

(1) A very few ded nationalists who believe in one bank- _ 
ing system operating under national law and bureaucratic control 
at Washington. This involves the radical step of striking down 
the sovereign rights of the States, guaranteed under the Federal 
Constitution. All branch banking law for national banks hereto- 
fore adopted by Congress has respected and upheld this sovereign 
right. 

(2) Certain Federal officials who have enjoyed the prestige of 
power and are eager for additional power, regardless of the coun- 
try's general welfare. 

(3) Bank shareholding companies whose ownership of the shares 
of national banks is of questionable legality. One such company 
alone controls 127 units located and operating in numerous 


States. 

(4) A Mint few large banks in metropolitan cities, ambitious to 
extend their operations throughout the State of their domicile 
and thence into other States, with nation-wide branch banking 
as their ultimate 

(5) The large state-wide branch-banking octopus of California, 
which declares nation-wide branch banking to be its objective. 

(6) “Big business” which, directly and indirectly, controls the 
policies of many large city banks and some of the bank sharehold- 
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ing companies and which seeks to so extend its power and influ- 
ence as to eventually control all the bank deposits of the people 
for its own benefit. 

(7) Certain theorists and economists who have never had a 
day’s practical business or banking experience. 

(8) A very considerable number of citizens who are depositors in 
closed banks and who have been deceived by the branch 
propaganda spread so persistently and adroitly by a comparatively 
few but well organized and financed interests. 


ESTIMATING THESE INFLUENCES 


To how much consideration are these several classes of advocates 
of branch banking entitled? 

The first and second classes consist of a handful of bureaucrats 
whose opinions and ambitions violate the very principles of ordered 
freedom upon which our Nation is founded. They are not only 
entitled to no consideration but are deserving of condemnation. 

The third, fourth, fifth, and sixth classes are actuated entirely 
by narrowly selfish motives, and are therefore entitled to no con- 
sideration. These special interests entirely ignore the rights guar- 
anteed to establish unit banks, both State and national, under the 
Federal and State Constitutions. They ignore all precedent set by 
Federal legislation in the past in respecting and upholding these 
rights. They are bent upon grasping advantages for themselves 
even though the rights and privileges of their fellow citizens are 
ruthlessly destroyed. 

In the sixth class are found metropolitan newspapers and maga- 
zines that seek the favor of big business by editorial and publicity 
policies such as big business naturally approves. Also, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce is actuated by the same motive, since 
it is common knowledge that those who were most influential in 
the deliberations of the chamber's special committee on banking 
(which has indorsed Federally imposed branch banking) were 
holding company officials, who are everything possible in 
their frantic efforts to pass section 19 of the Glass bill. 

Those included in class 7 are entitled to consideration from 
the standpoint of theory rather than of the practice of banking 
in America. Most of their utterances are in the nature of inspired 
(and paid for) newspaper and magazine articles. Their favorite 
theme is to discuss points of weakness in our present system and 
to recommend idealistic correctives which certainly have not proved 
their worth where they have been tried in the past, and could not 
be expected to work any better in the future. 

Bank depositors comprising class 8 are entitled to every pos- 
sible consideration. Their interest is to see banks made safe places 
for their deposits and every reasonable corrective applied in our 
banking practices. 


Therefore the question is to make our banks safe without violat- 
ing the cardinal principles of our democratic form of government, 
and without turning over the bank deposits of the people to the 
uses and purposes of a few, instead of keeping them for the most 
part available for service in the self-realizing activities of that 
community life that has been the principal factor in the develop- 
ment of our country and in making it the richest and happiest 
nation on earth. 


THE CANADIAN AND ENGLISH SYSTEMS 


How can any well-informed person seriously advocate the adop- 
tion of either the Canadian or the English system of banking for 
the United States? Business as it is conducted in the United 
States could not possibly be financed under either system; and 
those special interests that recommend it would be the first to 
oppose the suggestion if they thought for a moment there was 
the least likelihood of either being adopted. 

That business stagnates under the Canadian system is readily 
provable. Canada with age, area, and natural resources equal to 
those of the United States, has only 10,000,000 inhabitants, as 
compared with 120,000,000 here. The national wealth of Canada 
is about $30,000,000,000 as compared with over $360,000,000,000 
for the United States. In Canada one bank, with numerous 
branches, controls over 27 per cent of the country’s banking 
resources, while three banks, having 2,600 branches, control over 
70 per cent. 

We want no such centralization in our country. Decentraliza- 
tion is characteristic of America in every field of activity, and has 
unquestionably been one of the most important factors in its 
development. 

It is even more fallacious to cite the case of England, with 
more than 80 per cent of the banking resources of the country 
centralized in five great banks having more than 8,000 branches. 

It is true that bank failures seldom occur in these two coun- 
tries; but it is also true that the banks are not subject to special 
governmental supervision or control as banks are in the United 
States, a weakness the dangers of which are incalculable. With- 
out supervision, a wholly insolvent bank may remain open so 
long as it can meet the daily demands made upon it. 

And what is the answer to the question asked by Mr. Francis H. 
Sisson, president of the American Bankers’ Association and vice 
eat of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, in a recent 
speech: 

Is it not true that if England had not suspended the gold 
standard, relieving the banking system from the obligation of 
paying out gold, all the banks would have had to close? He 
adds: “The pound obligation to-day in England is worth only 
about $3.20 in place of $4.86, whereas the American dollar obli- 
gation is at par.” 
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Also, we must remember that the area of the United Kingdom 
is only 95,000 square miles, while that of Continental United 
States is over 3,000,000. It is obvious that any attempt to central- 
ize in Washington supervision over such a banking system as 
Canada's or England's in our country would prove impracticable 
and futile. 

America is still America, and our people are not disposed to 
adopt the British, Canadian, or any other foreign system of bank- 
ing, particularly since they know what would happen to our 
cherished American institutions should our promotion-minded 
brethren secure control of it. 


BANK FAILURES 


The large number of bank failures is the principal argument 
advanced by the proponents of branch banking. It is true that 
the number of failures is appalling. Banks of every type, both 
large and small, city banks and country banks, branch banks, 
chain banks, and group banks—all have failed alike; but an un- 
biased investigation of the causes of failures establishes beyond 
question that it is not in the least measure necessary to destroy 
our historic dual unit banking system in order to reduce failures 
to a minimum. 

The causes of failures are too numerous to discuss in this letter, 
and only the principal cause will be referred to briefly, viz, the 
very much overbanked condition that has existed for many years. 

In 1880 there was in the United States one bank for every 15,000 
people and failures were a rarity. The number was increased 

h laxity on the part of Government banking authorities 
till in 1921 there was one bank for every 4,000 people. In some 
western States there was one for every 1,500 people, and in 
Montana there was one for every 750 people. Through failures, 
mergers, and consolidations the number has been reduced until 
now there is one bank for every 6,500 people. 

It will only be necessary for Congress and the several States to 
enact legislation restricting the granting of bank charters to 
remove this, the greatest weakness of our present banking system. 


HASTY LEGISLATION DANGEROUS 


How any informed person zealous for the common good can 
blink the facts and advocate federally imposed state-wide branch 
banking is beyond all comprehension. The simple truth is that 
the state-wide branch banking proposal in section 19 is not an 
end in itself. It is only a stepping-stone to centralized control 
of nation-wide branch banking. This is no time to take so radical 
a step. 

Our country is passing through a period of readjustment which 
is inevitably reflected in banks of every structural type. During 
such period many legislative remedies are always suggested and, 
unless exceeding care is taken by legislative bodies In sifting out 
such suggestions as have merit, and due consideration is given to 
the probable effects of the adoption of such suggestions, much 
more harm than good may be done. We therefore earnestly be- 

the most careful consideration by Congress of not only 
section 19 of the Glass bill but all banking legislation that may 
be offered. Changes in our banking laws should come in the 
nature of evolution rather than hasty, unconsidered enactments. 

Section 19 should be entirely eliminated from the Glass bill, 
because it is based upon false reasoning; because only special 
interests are behind it; and because the American people realize 
that it is a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT UNIT BANKS OF AMERICA. 


A REMARKABLE RESPONSE—NATION-WIDE VOTE ON SECTION 19 oF 
THE GLASS BILL 


Returns in the once and done canvass of banks in the United 
States for an expression of the viewpoint of their management on 
section 19 of the Glass bill have exceeded the most sanguine esti- 
mates of those who have been directing the work of the Associa- 
tion of Independent Unit Banks of America. Prior to receiving the 
letter containing the ballot comparatively few bank officers had 
ever heard of the sponsors of this movement or of the movement 
itself. That votes should have been sent in by nearly 6,000 banks 
(more than 1 out of every 4 banks) is indeed a stirring testi- 
mony to the concern which bankers are everywhere experiencing 
over the possible enactment of the revolutionary section 19 of the 
Glass bill. 

This great volume of balloting presents the most candid and 
the most reliable cross-section of public opinion that has thus far 
been made available concerning section 19, whose clear-cut purpose 
is to destroy the right—established under the Constitution of the 
United States—of the people in the several States to govern branch 
banking within their own State. Fundamentally the issue in 
Washington officialdom and in Congress is this: Shall the rights of 
the people be upheld in accord with all previous Federal branch 
banking legislation or shall official Washington be granted the 
power and the privilege to set in motion a process of banking con- 
trol which will sweep away the present system of home-owned 
and home-managed banks? 

The letter sent with the A. I. U. B. ballot attempted only to 
point out this single point in section 19 and to call attention to 
the big-business interests now pressing for its enactment. 
Statements of fact made in the ballot letter have not been even 
remotely challenged by any bank officer or by any business man 
throughout the length and breadth of our Nation. This is sig- 
nificant indeed and should lend conviction to Congress that this 
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cause—that is, the preservation of the American unit-banking 
and dual-banking systems, State and national—is based upon 
considerations of absolute fairness and essential justice, both to 
national banks and State-chartered institutions. 

It is interesting to note that ballots have been sent in by 
national banks and State chartered banks in a like proportion to 
the number of these banks, respectively. In Pennsylvania, for in- 
stance, out of a total of 415 ballots received, 231 came from national 
banks and 184 from State-chartered institutions. This shows 
clearly that the opposition to section 19 is shared equally by 
national banks and State-chartered banks. 

Special reports received from voting banks indicate that the 
number of stockholders represented in the vote against section 19 
is upward of 500,000 persons. This great body of American citi- 
zens comprises most of the leaders in the responsible civic and 
business life of every city, town, and rural community thus 
represented. 

In order that the reader may grasp the trend of the nation-wide 
vote according to geographical sections, the report is presented in 
the following form: 


Number of ballots 


Opposed | Favoring 
to Sec. 19 sec. 19 
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New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Maryland 
Distriet 0 Columbia 

West Virginia 

Ohio. 


Virginia 
North Carolina 
8 Carolina 
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Our thanks and appreciation for this splendid vote are. ex- 
tended to all cooperating banks. 
We must continue the fight. 


WHEN A FELLER NEEDS A FrienD—Your Home-Town BANKER 
SPEAKING 
Following are sa “worthy of all acceptation " on section 19 
of the Glass bill, which would destroy the right of each State to 
govern branch banking within its own borders. These “Ameri- 
canisms are chosen at random from hundreds of similar remarks 
written in brief over the signatures of bank officers, on the post- 
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card ballots in the nation-wide vote of banks on section 19 of 
the Glass bill conducted by the Association of Independent Unit 
Banks of America. 

Guy Emerson, vice president Bankers Trust Co., New York City, 
in a recent address had the following to say: 

“In the long run bankers in the aggregate do know more than 
anyone else about their business. By and large they are honor- 
able men who want to see accomplished that which will be in 
the public interest.” 

This seems like good, sound doctrine. We, therefore, present a 
little of the opinion which bankers “in the long run” have ex- 
pressed on section 19, as follows: 

Bitterly opposed to section 19 of the Glass bill.—Virginia. 

Fight it to a finish—wWisconsin. 

Strongly indorse your efforts. Wisconsin. 

Oppose section 19 with a vengeance.—Iowa. 

Unfair, unjust, unreasonable.—Delaware. 

A very dangerous proposal.—- New York. 

It is un-American.— Missouri. 

Defeat advised. A dangerous, vicious proposal.—Wisconsin. 

The passage of this bill would be a tragedy.— Michigan. 

If we can be of any help let us hear from you—HIllinois. 

We would like to vote No“ one hundred times every day in 
the week.—Kansas. 

With a comptroller publicly advocating branch banking, we 
have been muzzled. We now vote “ No.”—Michigan. 

You are performing a great public service in thus opposing the 
effort to eliminate individualism in business as well as banking. 
Unit banking must live.—Ohio, 

Call on us for whatever help we can render. Local control is a 
fundamental American principle-——New York. 

Unit banking has developed the individual communities. Ne- 
braska. 

Branch banking would mean ruination for local banking in Mis- 
souri,—Missouri. 

By all means kill this vicious piece of legislation for the good of 
America of the future. There has already been too much mo- 
nopoly,—Indiana. 

We want banks of the people not over the people. Indiana. 

Nothing should be left undone to defeat this vicious meas- 


ure—Virginia. 

It will deprive us of our independent status. Hope everything 
will be done to defeat the section 19.—Virginia. 

Branch banking would ruin the country—Kansas. 

We are in favor of people controlling and managing banks in 
their own communities.—West Virginia. 

Branch banking is destructive of individual rights and initia- 


tive.-—Tennessee. 
Keep control of finance out of the hands of a few rich men. 
Iowa 


Our Congressmen and our two Senators advise they will op- 
pose,—Indiana, 

Would be most unfortunate for the country at large. Virginia. 

Looks as if the big bankers are trying to hog it all.—Georgia. 

History tells us that too much power in the hands of the few 
is fatal to democracy.—Missouri. 

When you dry up the springs the rivers will cease to flow. 
Louisiana. 

We believe that independent unit banks are the backbone of 
American banking, and the best form for the people of this 
country.—New Jersey. 

We appreciate the effort being made to defeat this bill, as 
it seems to us unjust.—Illinois. 

We feel that unit banking is largely responsible for the tre- 
mendous development of this country and that it is much prefer- 
able to branch banking in spite of some shortcomings.—Oklahoma. 

This country is suffering from overcentralization of every kind. 
We should reverse this trend.—Illinois, 

Branch banking favors abuse of entrenched power. History 
shows entrenched power has always abused its opportunity and 
privileges. The home-owned bank is our best asset—lIowa. 

We are for maintenance of State rights and individual effort and 
honesty.— Kentucky. 

It would retard American progress by breaking down commu- 
ay pride in home-owned financial institutions.—Indiana. 

3 life or death to many banks in Minnesota. —Minne- 
80 

We are opposed to any attempt of the Federal Government to 
usurp the powers of the States. — Arkansas. 

To enact section 19 would be the beginning of the end of 
democracy in America. — Pennsylvania. 

Why give some people control of everything?—California. 

We are with you to the finish. This bill should be defeated — 
Colorado. 

We are opposed to any law that allows the big fish to eat all 
the little fish. 

We need laws to protect rather than handicap unit banking. 
Kansas. 

Kentucky's experience with branches should be convineing.— 
Kentucky. 

We consider branch banking and other forms of branch enter- 
prises the greatest menace that confronts the United States at 
this time.—Louisiana. 

Every community should take pride in the fact that it supports 
a bank owned and operated by members of the community—those 
who know their needs and can serve them better than anyone 


} else.—Maryland, 
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In our judgment this is vicious legislation and it would be a 
grave mistake to enact it.—Tlinois. 

Stay right in there and pitch—Texas. 

This is another effort to enlist the cooperation of the National 
Government in bringing about the total destruction of small con- 
cerns for the benefit of large aggregations of wealth. If a halt is 
not made, an explosion will result — Mississippi. 

Absolutely necessary for the protection of the common people 
that this bill be defeated—Nebraska, 

Branch bank failures have proved more disastrous than unit 
bank failures—New Tork. 

More power to you. If other county banks do not respond, let 
me know, and will see them—New York. 

Most dangerous thing ever to be before Congress.—Oklahoma. 

As far as we have seen, branch banks are poor stuff for a com- 
munity and in case of failure, are disastrous.—Colorado. 

A few holding companies should not control the banking laws 
of the United States of America. They placed themselves in their 
present position voluntarily—South Dakota. 

Part played by the very large banks in floating foreign bonds 
now almost worthless is reason to believe their complete control 
of banking would be harmful.—Texas. 

The United States has already had enough grief caused by 
“holding companies.”—Wisconsin. 

Believe branch banking is designated for the rich man and pre- 
vents progress for the average individual——Pennsylvania. 

Unalterably opposed. Believe it will mean death to thousands of 
small banks such as ours.—Florida. 

Branch banking concentrates wealth, retards local development, 
discourages private and community enterprise. Unwholesome 
financially —Alabama. 

Branch banking has not proven itself to be conducive to the 
best interests of communities or of business.—Wisconsin. 

The evil that will be done to small communities by centralizing 
their deposits and credit facilities in the hands of strangers is so 
apparent remarks are unn Florida. 

Fight it! Fight it! Fight it!—Kentucky. 

There is no precedent or proof that branch banking is a cure for 
our financial ills—lIowa. 

This bill must be defeated at all hazards. Its enactment means 
the destruction of present banking facilities, without supplying 
anything better—New York. 

This is @ vicious attempt to ruin the independent banks and 
rob the communities of their established relationships—Kentucky. 

We are only a small bank in-a small county town, but protest 

giving up our independent existence—Washington. 

This would be a further squeeze of the general public for capital 
control.—Texas. 

Glad to send in negative vote, but those in favor of branch 
banking seem to control the feeling in our town.—lIllinois. 

Would throttle the activity of rural sections. Another move 
a 5 business to eliminate individual effort and initiative. 

a, 

It is a d—— shame to have the Federal Government dabble in 
everything—South Carolina. 

Work with all your might this menace.—Kansas. 

We believe that adoption of legislation permitting extension of 
branch banking will prove the death knell to our American sys- 
tem of banking, as now constituted.— Pennsylvania. 

The country must fight for individualism to-day—cCalifornia. 

When section 19 of the Glass bill passes the real depression 
will start. Fight it hard—Minnesota. 

There is nothing wrong with the well-managed independent 
bank. Branch banking itself will correct none of the present 
evils.— Kansas. 

Hope you win. We are for you heart and soul. Colorado. 

Let's not have mere rubber-stamp men.—North Dakota. 

Do not believe in putting the control of the financial interests 
of this country in the hands of a few.—Indiana. 

We are for the individual unit bank, the great factor that built 
up the United States—California. 

We do not believe that to centralize control of the country’s 
finances wouid be for the general good of the public. It tends to 
retard progress—Nebraska. 

We trust that this bill will be overwhelmingly defeated.— Texas. 

We must be independent for the people and not subject to an 
octopus.—California. 


UNIT BANKING RECEIVES STRONG INDORSEMENT 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, one of the leading 
financial publications of the country, published in New York 
City, supports the unit banks in their present fight for existence 
in an editorial from which the foliowing is quoted: 

“ Unit banking is peculiarly suited to the genius of the American 
people, to the democratic republican form of government which 
we have developed, to the nature of our business and industrial 
organization, to our social institutions, and to the individualism 
which is the foundation of our national progress.” 

“The size of a bank should have and need have no relation to 
the liquidity of its position. We are prone to place too great 
reliance on the power of numbers and associations, factors both 
good in themselves. One bank with many branches, we are told, 
is a stronger and more scientifically effective instrument for public 
service than a large number of unit banks. Yet great branch 
banks have failed in Canada, in Scotland, in England, and where- 
ever the system has been developed. 
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CONTRASTS SAFE SMALL BANKS 


“ Despite the banking troubles of the last decade, there are any 
number of small banks more solid and safe to-day than some of 
the largest institutions whose assets are enormous, bat the base 
of whose pyramidal credits bears no proportional safe relation to 
the angle from the apex to the outermost corner of its square. 
There are banks of the unit type now existing in all our larger 
eastern cities, though some, sad to say, are seeking to depart from 
this type, which has withstood every crisis experienced by this 
country in more than a hundred years. 

“ Safety lies neither in numbers, nor in accumulation of assets, 
Safety is to be found only in sagacity and integrity of manage- 
ment. This has been proved for ages by the private or free 
bankers. 

NO MAGIC IN CENTRALIZATION 


“The concept of a great centralized control may sound magical, 
but centralized control has brought ruin to many countries-in 
Europe in times of crisis. Centralized control exercised by a few 
banks operating through many branches has never proved more 
effective than unit b in this country. True, more than 
9,000 banks failed in the United States in the last decade. The 
Bank of England abandoned the gold standard on September 21, 
1931, and to-day the pound is now worth $3.21, though it should 
be worth $4.8665. And to-day the American dollar is worth 25.8 
grains of gold. 

“Great Britain is a small island. The United States covers 
nearly 3,000,000 square miles. The rest of the world can furnish 
no examples which have any value for us in organizing or reor- 

our banking m. 

“Let it be admitted that there is much to be said in favor of 
branch banking, but when all is said that may be said, it would 
not be difficult to prove that the suppression of unit banking in 
these United States would spell disaster. Let us never despise the 
day of small beginnings, nor the virtue inherent in small things.” 


EXHIBIT A 
ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, December 31, 1932. 
To the honorable SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Illinois Bankers Association, comprising in its membership 
90 per cent of all the banks in Illinois, both State and national, 
desires to record its opposition to section 19 of S. 4412 relating to 
the extension of branch banking privileges to national banks. 

This section, if enacted, will, without regard to local sentiment 
and to State laws, permit a national banking association with the 
approval of the Federal Reserve Board to establish branches within 
the city or at any point within the State in which it is located, or 
in an adjacent State within 50 miles from its main office. It is 
required that such banks shall have a paid in and unimpaired 
capital stock of not less than $500,000 as a precedent to establish- 
ing a branch outside of the city in which it is situated, 

Under this section national banks would be given advantages 
over State banks which would make for the destruction of our dual 
banking system. Since we have a dual State and national banking 
system, the autonomy of the States should be respected to the 
extent that national banks competing with State banks should not 
be given powers prohibited under State laws to State banks. 
Congress has recognized this autonomy in section 11-K of the 
Federal reserve act, in which it is provided that trust powers shall 
not be exercised by national banks where such powers will contra- 
vene the State laws. 

In the opinion of the bankers of Illinois, as expressed through 
their association, it should be for the people of each State to 
decide for themselves whether they want branch banking or not, 
They emphatically reiterate their previous declarations that Con- 

should grant no further branch-banking privileges than to 
give national banks equal rights with other banks in States where 
branch banking is permitted. They believe the decision as to 
whether a State shall have branch banking should be left to the 
State itself and that this should not be imposed upon it by Fed- 
eral legislation. They oppose interstate branch banking. 

As a further basis for insisting upon parity between State and 
national banks in respect to branch banking, we cite the advantage 
that is now being taken by the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency in giving approval to the establishment of branches by 
national banks under authority granted by the so-called McFadden 
Act in States which, in order to provide facilities in small com- 
munities where lack of banking service caused inconvenience, 
amended their State banking laws to permit temporarily the opera- 
tion of branch offices in such communities by banks located in the 
same or adjacent counties. These measures were enacted to take 
care of the present emergency and are surrounded by many restric- 
tions. However, the comptroller's office has, because of the pro- 
visions of the McFadden Act, seen fit to authorize national banks 
located in cities in those States, where ample facilities are being 
provided, to establish branches therein without regard to the 
purpose and intent of the State law. 

Under the proposed legislation similar advantages would con- 
tinue to accrue to national banks. If for any reason it was 
deemed desirable to grant by State law authority to State banks 
in Illinois to establish branch offices in only the city or county 
in which they are located, the enactment of section 19 as now 
constituted would defeat the purpose of the State legislature and 
the will of the people in the event such an endeavor were made 
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to restrict the system of branch banking to the designated ter- 
ri 


tory. 

It is admitted that banking laws should be strengthened; that 
supervision by both national and State authorities should be more 
rigid; and that more care should be taken in the granting of 
charters for new banks. One of the primary causes for the many 
bank closings experienced during recent years was the existence 
of too many banks which were chartered and permitted to operate 
without a prior determination as to the need for the same, nor as 
to proper qualiñcation of the management. This applies with 
equal force to the office of the Comptroller of the Currency, from 
which has emanated much of the advocacy of branch banking as 
to State banking departments. 

It is contended that small banks are weak because they are 
small and only the large banks should inspire confidence. There 
are any number of small banks solid and safe to-day. There are 
banks of the unit type which have withstood every crisis experi- 
enced by this country in more than 100 years. Safety does not 
lie in size, in numbers, nor in accumulation of assets. A goodly 
number of large banks with branches have failed and have con- 
tributed to the record of the last few years. 

The Federal Reserve Bulletin for December, 1932, provides some 
statistical information which is rather significant in the discussion 
of the number of closed banks and losses to depositors therein 
from the calendar year of 1921 to the preliminary records includ- 
ing November, 1932. An analysis of the figures applying to the 
depression years will readily show that, while less than 25 per 
cent in number of the total suspensions were members of the 
Federal reserve system, the deposits in these institutions amounted 
to 45 per cent, or nearly one-half of the total deposits in all banks 
closed during that period—a demonstration that losses to de- 
positors averaged greater per bank for members of the Federal 
reserve system than for nonmembers, 

All methods of banking will prove faulty when safe and sound 
banking is lacking. If supervision means anything, small banks 
can be as strong as the big ones, while large institutions with 
branches spell only bigger disasters if mismanaged and not prop- 
erly supervised. It has been well said that no mere system of 
banking will prevent failures any more than any particular system 
would prevent failures in any other line of business. Failures 
there will be, until both the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
various State supervising authorities insist that before granting a 
charter to any person, or any group of persons, undoubted evi- 
Gence shall be presented that those seeking charters for banks are 
in character, financial responsibility, and experience, of the kind 
to keep the bank solvent after it is opened—and until supervision 
shall be rigid enough to detect unsafe and unsound practices, and, 
when discovered, shall insist upon immediate correction or the 
alternative of the closing of the institution before the assets have 
been dissipated to the detriment of the depositors. 

To say that branch banking is the alternative to bank failures 
is pure assumption. Just because this seemingly works out well 
in other countries is no indication that it will do so in the United 
States. In asking that we copy the systems of England or Canada, 
the conclusions of the advocates are reached on slender and insuf- 
ficient facts. Racial character, traditions, laws, banking relations, 
methods of doing business—all are different in the countries re- 
ferred to. Shall we take a foreign banking system and apply it 
bodily to this country without in great measure adopting also the 
general business practices prevailing there? 

President-elect Roosevelt in his m as governor to the 
New York State Legislature in January of this year, in referring 
to the subject of banking, said, “We must by law maintain the 
principle that banks are a definite benefit to the individual com- 
munity. That is why a concentration of all banking control in 
one spot or in a few hands is contrary to a sound public policy, 
We want strong and stable banks, and at the same time each 
community must be enabled to keep control of its own money 
within its own borders,” 

We reiterate that the matter of determining the advisability of 
adopting any form of branch banking should be left to the deci- 
sion of the people in each State, and whatever form may be 
enacted in any commonwealth affecting State banks should then 
automatically apply to national banks. 

May we, therefore, respectfully ask that the legislation proposed 
in section 19 of S. 4412 be amended so that no further branch 
banking privileges are granted than to give national banks equal 
rights with other banks in States where branch banking is per- 
mitted. We solicit your support of this principle. 

ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
By PauL E. ZIMMERMANN, President. 


ExHIBIT B 
UNIVERSITY STATE BANK, 


Chicago, December 30, 1932. 
Hon, James HAMILTON LEWIS, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: On or about January 5, 1933, the Glass bill 
will be presented for your consideration and it is hoped that you 
will carefully weigh every sentence of this bill before passing 
upon it. 

Ene passage of the bill as it now stands, containing the branch 
bank feature, means the ultimate elimination of State and unit 
banks; it means the destruction of individual initiative and de- 
velopment, which is the thing that every American cherishes; it 
means the abject surrender to centralized control of the Nation's 
finances, which, of course, means ultimately the centralized con- 
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trol of industry and business; and it also means an unprecedented 
invasion of State rights. 

You may well wonder why these statements are made. The 
prosperity of these United States is due to the initiative of the 
individual operating in competition with his fellow men, but of 
recent years we have seen the tendency toward centralization of 
industry, power, and wealth develop to the point where it is be- 
coming alarming. 

The promoters of the branch banking idea have been, in a most 
insidious way, spreading their propaganda and taking advantage 
of the present upset economic conditions to further their cause, 
pointing innocently to Canada, saying they have no failures there. 

In the first place, Canada is in no way comparable with the 
United States, except that its natural resources are approximately 
the same as ours, but they are wholly undeveloped. The national 
wealth of Canada is about $25,000,000,000, the wealth of the United 
States over $300,000,000,000; the annual income of Canada about 
$6,000,000,000, as against $82,000,000,000 in the United States; Can- 
ada’s population 10,000,000 and the United States's 122,000,000. 

In Canada we have an undeveloped country, due without doubt, 
to the banking system. The portfolios of the Canadian banks 
indicate that the major portion of their funds is invested in 
Government securities or in securities of industries controlled by 
the Government, leaving very little to loan to the individual and 
none for real-estate loans. The citizens of Canada do not use 
banks to any extent, therefore runs on banks are not common 
and after all, the real way to compare systems is to put them 
to the same test. Is there anyone who really believes that the 
Canadian branch banking system could have stood the test to 
which our 19,000 banks have been subjected, and which are pay- 
ing one hundred cents on the dollar when a dollar has now the 
purchasing power of $1.30, whereas, the Canadian dollar is worth 
about 90 cents, and the English pound $3.30, when a year ago it 
was worth $4.86. 

Is there safety in branch banking? Witness the closing of the 
branch banking system in the United States when they were put 
to the test. The most disastrous failures we had were branch, 
group, and chain failures, such as the following: Bank of the 
United States, New York, 59 branches; Federal National, Boston, 
8 branches; Banco Kentucky group, 7 branches; A. B. Banks- 
American chain, Arkansas, 27 branches; Manley chain, Georgia, 
87 branches; Bain Banks, Chicago, 12 branches; Bankers Trust Co., 
Pennsylvania, 20 branches; United States National, Los Angeles, 
8 branches; Security Home Trust, Toledo, 10 branches; Peoples 
State Bank, South Carolina, 44 branches; Arizona State Bank, 5 
branches; Foreman National group, Chicago, 6 branches. 

To this rather impressive group, with deposits running into 
hundreds of millions of dollars, of branch and chain bank col- 
lapses, which were due to many of the same abuses that weaken 
unit banks, we could name important branch, group, and chain 
banking systems in Detroit, Boston, San Francisco, and other cities 
which got into trouble and merged or were supported by other 
banks or United States credit until the crisis was past. 

The weakest links in our banking system proved to be the 
branch banks, and they went down comparatively early in the 
depression. It was their failures that caused public confidence to 
be shaken so badly that runs were precipitated on and closed 
many well-managed, small, independent banks. 

The independent banker points to Australia, where the Bank of 
New South Wales, with $425,000,000 deposits, operating 192 
branches and 642 offices, closed, virtually wrecking that entire 
country for 50 years to come; also, he calls attention to the fact 
that Italy had four huge branch banking systems at the close of 
the World War—to-day there are two left, and Mussolini had tc 
form a finance corporation similar to our Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to save them. The German Government during the 
troublous days of 1931 had to take over and reorganize all the 
“D” branch banking systems that collapsed. Its two independent 
banks, the Reichskredit Gesellschaft and the Handelsgesellschaft. 
weathered the storm and emerged as sound as ever, paying 100 
cents on the dollar. In Sweden and Norway, when Ivar Krueger 
committed suicide, the Government had to come to the rescue of 
all the branch banking systems to save them. Everybody is fa- 
miliar with what happened in England in 1931. The Britishers 
started running the banks; first, one of the big five was reported 
in trouble, then another, finally they came over and borrowed 
$250,000,000 on their best securities from the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York to try to stem the tide; then, to keep them from 
utter collapse, the Government goes off the gold standard and pays 
its depositors in depreciated currency, which means a 30 per cent 
loss not only to every depositor but to every man and woman who 
owns a pound. Witness, if you please, the fact that less than 
4 per cent of total deposits in the banks of the United States are 
lost to its depositors. 

These huge branch banking systems have proven in times of 
stress to be absolutely inadjustable, and as a result entire nations 
espousing branch banking systems are on the verge of collapse. 
The backbone of our country is the small, independent business 
and banking institution. 

The charge is made that the small unit bank has been in- 
efficiently managed and that their business should be taken from 
them and given to a few men in the larger centers who are 
much more capable to handle the affairs of the country, The 
independent banker immediately counters with the query, Why 
did they, if they are so efficient, underwrite about $4,600,000,000 
of foreign and. other worthless securities that they sold to the 
public and to the small banks as the proper investment for a 


secondary reserve, all of which are now in default? Why did they 
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support the Insull deal, which, according to the papers, will ca 

more loss to the public than all the closed banks in the United 
States put together? Why did they promote the Krueger & Toll 
and International Match deal, which will cause more loss to the 
public than all the closed banks in the State of Illinois put to- 
gether. Likewise the loss occasioned by the unloading by their 
institutions of the South America Securities with appalling losses. 
Is it any wonder why we are now very skeptical about what they 


tell us? 
We fully realize that our banking system needs strengthening, 


but it should be strengthened on the broad basis on which it 
now stands, not the narrow basis of branch banking. 

Banking systems are not made safe by form—whether they be 
branch or unit banks. They are safe only in proportion to the 
relations between the demands for cash which will be made upon 
them and the degree to which the banks can liquidate loans and 
investments to meet those demands. 

The independent bank is the last outpost of independence to 
which the American public can tie, therefore it is hoped that 
you will diligently, vigorously, and with real American patriotism 
use your best efforts to help strengthen our American banking 
systems instead of aping the systems of the foreign countries that 
have so abjectly failed and who are now asking the United States 
to save them from financial chaos. 


Sincerely yours, 
R. O. Brerrum, Vice President. 


PAYMENTS TO ENROLLED CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


During the delivery of Mr. Lord's speech— 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a unanimous-consent request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SCHALL. I am authorized by the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs to report favorably without amendment the 
bill (S. 5252) providing for the payment of $25 to each en- 
rolled Chippewa Indian of Minnesota from the funds stand- 
ing to their credit in the Treasury of the United States and 
to submit a report (No. 1030) thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the bill first be read. 

Mr. LONG. I ask that the bill may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to withdraw from the Treasury so much as 
may be of the principal fund on deposit to the credit of 
the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, under section 7 
of the act entitled “An act for the relief and civilization of the 
Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,” approved January 
14, 1889, as amended, and to make therefrom payment of $25 to 
each enrolled Chippewa Indian of Minnesota, under such regula- 
tions as such Secretary shall prescribe. No payment shall be 
made under this act until the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 
shall, in such manner as such Secretary shall prescribe, have 
accepted such payments and ratified the provisions of this act. 
The money paid to the Indians under this act shall not be subject 
to any lien or claim of whatever nature against any of said 
Indians. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I inquire if action on the bill would temporarily or 
permanently lay aside the unfinished business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would not interfere with the 
unfinished business if the proceedings are by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should 
like to inquire if the bill has the unanimous approval of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs? 

Mr. SCHALL, It has the approval of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, of the Secretary of the Interior, and of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The money is to come 
from the funds of the Indians themselves. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Lone’s speech 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Loui- 
siana. [A pause.] 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield for that purpose? 

Mr. McNARY. I do not. The Senator from Louisiana 
is now on the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Louis- 
iana is recognized. 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield for that purpose? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum 
being suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cutting Hull Robinson, Ind, 
Austin Dale Johnson 

Bailey Davis Kendrick Schuyler 
Bankhead Dickinson Sheppard 
Barkley Dill La Follette Shipstead 
Bingham Fess Lewis Shortridge 
Black Fletcher Logan Smith 

Blaine Frazier Long Smoot 

Borah George McGill Steiwer 
Bratton Glass McKellar Swanson 
Bulkley Glenn McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Bulow Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Byrnes re Moses Trammell 
Capper Grammer Neely Tydings 
Caraway Hale Norbeck Vandenberg 
Carey Harrison Norris Wagner 
Cohen Hastings Nye Walcott 
Connally Hatfield Oddie Walsh, Mass, 
Coolidge Hawes Patterson Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Hayden Pittman Watson 
Costigan Hebert Reynolds White 
Couzens Howell Robinson, Ark. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for me 
to make a request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside and that 
the Senate resume the consideration of H. R. 13975. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Let the request be stated. I did not hear the 
Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside and that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of House bill 13975, the first deficiency appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, that, I think, would imply 
unanimous consent to return to the consideration of the 
unfinished business at the termination of the deficiency bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business would 
come back before the Senate as soon as the deficiency bill 
is disposed of or upon a demand for the regular order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. I have the floor. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator from Maine whether 
he anticipates concluding the consideration of the bill to- 
night? 

Mr. HALE. I think so, Mr. President. The bill is a very 
brief one, and I do not think there will be much opposition 
to it. 

Mr. KING. Of course it appropriates oniy thirty-odd 
million dollars. 
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Mr. HALE. Yes; but that is a very small appropriation 
for a deficiency bill. 

Mr. KING. I think it is entirely too large for a deficiency 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Maine? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13975) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1933, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I want to thank the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] and the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Grass! for allowing me to proceed with this bill. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the formal reading of 
the bill be dispensed with, and that it be read for amend- 
ment, the committee amendments to be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The clerk will read the bill. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading Title 1—Legislative branch,” on 
page 2, after line 2, to insert: 

SENATE 


To pay to Anna R. Waterman, widow of Hon. Charles W. Water- 
man, late a Senator from the State of Colorado, $9,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 6, to 
insert: 


To pay to Minda N. Jones, widow of Hon. Wesley L. Jones, late 
a Senator from the State of Washington, $9,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 9, to 
insert: 

Office of Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper: For two telephone 
Operators, at $1,560 each per annum, from March 1 to June 30, 
1933, $1,040. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 12, to 
insert: 

For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, fiscal year 1933, 
$20,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 14, to 
insert: 

For expenses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the Sen- 
ate, including compensation to stenographers of committees, at 
such rate as may be fixed by the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, but not exceeding 25 
cents per hundred words, fiscal year 1933, $40,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 20, to 
insert: 

For repairs, improvements, equipment, and supplies for Senate 
kitchens and restaurants, Capitol Building and Senate Office 
Building, including personal and other services, to be expended 
from the contingent fund of the Senate under the supervision of 
the Committee on Rules, United States Senate, fiscal year 1933, 
$15,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ House of 
Representatives,” on page 3, after line 15, to insert: 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON INAUGURAL CEREMONIES OF 1933 
` To enable the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives to pay the ni expenses of the 
inaugural ceremonies of the President of the United States, March 
4, 1933, in accordance with such program as may be adopted by 
the joint committee of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
appointed under a concurrent resolution of the two Houses, in- 
cluding the pay for extra police, fiscal year 1933, $40,000. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to inquire whether 
individual amendments are in order until the committee 
amendments are disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, individual amendments will not be in order until 
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the committee amendments are disposed of, except amend- 
ments to the committee amendments. 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions was, under the heading “Navy Department, Secre- 
tary’s office, on page 9, line 5, after the word “in,” to in- 
sert “Senate Document No. 166 and,” and in line 7, to 
strike out $615.09 ” and insert $1,858.58,” so as to read: 

Claims for damages by collision with naval vessels: To pay 
claims for damges adjusted and determined by the Secretary of 
the Navy under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
amend the act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to settle 
claims for damages to private property arising from collisions 
with naval vessels,” approved December 28, 1922 (U. S. C., title 34, 
sec. 599), as fully set forth in Senate Document No. 166 and House 
Document No. 503, Seventy-second Congress, $1,858.58. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the heading “ Depart- 
ment of State,” on page 10, after line 8, to insert: 


General disarmament conference, Geneva, Switzerland: For an 
additional amount for the expenses of participation by the United 
States in a general disarmament conference at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, as authorized by Public Resolution No. 6, approved January 
20, 1932, and for each and every purpose connected therewith, 
including traveling expenses; personal services in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, without reference to the classification act 
of 1923, as amended; stenographic and other services by contract 
if deemed necessary without regard to the provisions of section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5); rent of 
offices and rooms; purchase of necessary books, and documents; 
printing and binding; official cards; entertainment; hire, mainte- 
nance, and operation of motor-propelled passenger-carrying ve- 
hicles; and such other expenses as may be authorized by the 
Secretary of State, fiscal year 1933, to remain available until June 
30, 1934, $150,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Title II— 
Judgments and authorized claims, damage claims,” on page 
13, line 24, after the word “in,” to insert Senate Document 
No. 162 and ”; on page 14, line 5, after the name “ Depart- 
ment of Commerce,” to strike out “$11.20” and insert 
“$1,086.20 ”; in line 6, after the name Department of the 
Interior,” to strike out “ $439.30” and insert “$1,246.08 "; 
in line 8, after the name “ Navy Department,” to strike out 
“ $1,414.93 ” and insert $1,944.56”; in line 10, to strike out 
“ $12,012.97 ” and insert $13,532.37”; in line 11, after the 
name “ Treasury Department,” to strike out “$991.56” and 
insert “ $1,456.56 ”; and in line 13, after the words “In all,” 
to strike out “ $19,260.86” and insert $23,656.67,” so as to 
read: 

Section 1. For the payment of claims for damages to or losses 
of privately owned property adjusted and determined by the fol- 
lowing respective departments and independent establishments 
under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide for a 
method for the settlement of claims arising against the Govern- 
ment of the United States in sums not exceeding $1,000 in any one 
case,” approved December 28, 1932 (U. S. C., title 31, secs. 215-217), 
as fully set forth in Senate Document No. 162 and House Docu- 
ment No. 509, Seventy-second Congress, as follows: 

Veterans’ Administration, $37.50; 

Department of Agriculture, $106.80; 

Department of Commerce, $1,086.20; 

Department of the Interior, $1,246.08; 

Department of Justice, $298.37; 

Navy Department, $1,944.56; 

Post Office Department (out of the postal revenues), 813,532.37: 

Treasury Department, $1,456.56; 

War Department, $3,948.23; 

In all, $23,656.67. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I invite attention to the first 
item of the pending amendment, relative to the Department 
of Commerce. It is very small; but in view of the enormous 
appropriations heretofore made to the Department of Com- 
merce—which, by the way, is one of the most extravagant 
if not wasteful organizations in the Government—I was 
wondering why there should be a deficit created. I refer to 
the amendment in line 5, page 14. What authority had the 
Department of Commerce to create a deficit? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, this amendment is for the 
payment of claims allowed by the heads of departments and 
Government establishments under the law. These claims— 
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under $1,000 each—are assembled and put in a deficiency 
bill. They are claims adjudicated under title 31, sections 
215-217, United States Code, that have already been acted 
upon. This $1,086.20 for the Department of Commerce has 
been regularly acted upon by the head of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I did not hear 
the full explanation. 

Mr. HALE. These are claims that under the general 
statute may be approved by the department, which adjudi- 
cates them under the law. They are regularly and legally 
submitted to Congress under the law for appropriations. 

Mr. KING. What is the basis of the claim, may I ask? 
In order to make myself clear, if I have not done so, Con- 
gress made a very liberal appropriation—my recollection is 
that it was approximately $50,000,000—for that department. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will read the item, he will see 
that it is— 

For the payment of claims for damages to or losses of privately 
owned property adjusted and determined by the following respec- 
tive departments and independent establishments under the pro- 
visions of the act entitled— 

And so forth. These are claims that are put into the 
annual appropriation bill, and under the law they may be 
paid without going through any court. They are simply 
approved by the department. 

Mr. KING. What I am trying to get at is: Are these 
expenditures incurred for the payment of employees of the 
department or are they claims for damages growing out of 
alleged torts by officials of the Government working in that 
department? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; if the Senator will permit me, 
there are numerous small claims growing out of contracts 
for services or other matters, and they are all added together 
in the amount here. 

Mr. HALE. I can give the Senator the items if he desires. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no doubt the Senator has them 
here and can give them, but that is the way they arise. 

Mr. KING. I shall not ask to have the items given. 
What I am trying to ascertain is whether they are claims 
for additional employees. 


Mr. HALE. Not at all. They are damage claims. 

Mr. KING. They are damage claims? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection, then. That answers my 
inquiry. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Judg- 
ments, United States courts,” on page 16, line 2, after the 
word “in,” to insert “Senate Document No. 163 and,” and 
in line 4, after the name “ War Department,” to strike out 
“ $57,395.82; in all, $57,545.82” and insert “ $74,812.79; in 
all, $74,962.79,” so as read: 

For the payment of the judgments, including costs of suits, ren- 
dered against the Government by United States district courts in 
special cases under the provisions of certain special acts and 
certified to the Seventy-second Congress in Senate Document 
No. 163 and House Document No. 508, under the following depart- 
ments: Navy Department, $150; War Department, $74,812.79; in all, 
$74,962.79, together with such additional sum as may be neces- 
sary to pay interest as and where specified in such judgments. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Judg- 
ments, Court of Claims,” on page 17, line 1, after the word 
in,“ to insert “Senate Document No. 164 and”; in line 5, 
after the name “ Navy Department,” to strike out “ $670,- 
334.57 and insert $675,565.68 ”; and in line 7, after the 
name “ War Department,” to strike out “ $35,826.68; in all, 
$718,734.89 ” and insert “ $49,950; in all, $738,089.32,” so as 
to read: 

Sec. 3. For payment of the judgments rendered by the Court 
of Claims and reported to the Seventy-second Congress, in Senate 
Document No. 164 and House Document No. 504, under the 
following departments and establishments, namely: 

United States Veterans’ Administration, $6,335.21. 

Navy Department, $675,565.68. 

Treasury Department, $6,238.43. 
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War Department, $49,950; in all, $738,089.32, together with such 
additional sum as may be necessary to pay interest on certain of 
the judgments as and where specified in such judgments. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator whether the increases found in lines 7 and 8 are for 
the payment of judgments obtained against the Government. 

Mr. HALE. They are for judgments of the Court of 
Claims. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 3, to 
insert the following new section: 

AUDITED CLAIMS 

Sec. 5. That for the payment of the following claims, certified 
to be due by the General Accounting Office under appropriations 
the balances of which have been carried to the surplus fund under 
the provisions of section 5 of the act of June 20, 1874 (U. S. C. 
title 31, sec. 713), and under appropriations heretofore treated as 
permanent, being for the service of the fiscal year 1930 and prior 
years, unless otherwise stated, and which have been certified to 
Co: under section 2 of the act of July 7, 1884 (U. S. C., title 5, 
sec. 266), as fully set forth in Senate Document No. 165, Seventy- 
second Congress, there is appropriated as follows: 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES 

For Interstate Commerce Commission, $180. 

For medical and hospital services, Veterans’ Bureau, $1,501.96. 

For military and naval compensation, Veterans’ Administration, 
$144.25. 

For salaries and expenses, Veterans’ Bureau, $5.30. 

For vocational rehabilitation, Veterans’ Bureau, $51. 

For Army pensions, 87.14. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

For salaries and expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry, $33.33. 

For dairying and soil improvement, experiment station, South 
Carolina, $6.25. 

For loans to farmers in storm and flood stricken areas, South- 
western States, $2. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

For party expenses, Coast and Geodetic Survey, $15.26. 

For protecting seal and salmon fisheries of Alaska, $4.62. 

For air navigation facilities, $1.25. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


For relieving distress and prevention, etc., of diseases among 
Indians, $250. 
For conservation of health among Indians, $83. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
For miscellaneous expenses, United States courts, 94 cents. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 


For pay, subsistence, and transportation, Navy, $381.49. 
For pay of the Navy, $69.33. 
For transportation, Bureau of Navigation, $4.60. 
For maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, $2.68. 
For pay, Marine Corps, $154.30. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT—POSTAL SERVICE 

(Out of the postal revenues) 

For balances due foreign countries, $781.28. 
For city delivery carriers, $82.56. 
For indemnities, domestic mail, $123.75. 
For indemnities, international mail, $22.89. 
For miscellaneous items, first and second class post offices, 8320. 
For Railway Mail Service, salaries, $53.04. 
For rent, light, and fuel, $32. 
For Rural Delivery Service, $3.37. 
For separating mails, $48. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


For contingent expenses, United States consulates, $3.12. 
For transportation of Foreign Service officers, $40.76. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


For enforcement of narcotic and national prohibition acts, inter- 
nal revenue, $385.05. 

For Coast Guard, $60. 

For pay and allowances, Coast Guard, $167.81. 

For operating supplies for public buildings, $67.50. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


For pay, etc., of the Army, $6,777.49. 

For pay of the Army, $1,067.17. 

For Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, $79.50. 

For increase of compensation, Military Establishment, $8.53. 
For pay, etc., of the Army, war with Spain, $2.40. 


For Army transportation, $142.24. 
For general appropriations, Quartermaster Corps, $378.56. 
For ordnance service and supplies, Army, 76 cents. 


For arming, equipping, and training the National Guard, 32 
cents. 


For pay of National Guard for armory drills, $17.65. 
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Total, audited claims, section 5, $13,564.45, together with such 
additional sum due to increases in rates of exchange as may be 
necessary to pay claims in the foreign currency as specified in cer- 
tain of the settlements of the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the audited claims may be agreed to en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the audited 
claims will be agreed to en bloc. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, line 21, to change 
the section number from 5 to 6. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 3, after the 
word “ section,” to strike out the figure “5” and insert “6,” 
so as to read: 


Total audited claims, section 6, $2,347.47. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That completes the committee 
amendments. The bill is before the Senate and open to 
amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, has the Senator from 
Maine any other committee amendments? 

Mr. HALE. No; that concludes the committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 13, line 3, after the word 
“each ” and before the period, it is proposed to insert: 

Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be 
expended for the payment of any claim until the same has been 
approved by the Board of Tax Appeals. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have just a word or 
two to say about this matter. This is our old friend the 
payment of tax refunds by the Treasury Department. These 
tax refunds are being paid very regularly. We are asked 
to appropriate $28,000,000 in this deficiency bill. We appro- 
priated some $80,000,000 last year. We appropriated in the 
Treasury and Post Office bill for this fiscal year $55,000,000. 
In other words, while returns from income taxes are decreas- 
ing, and decreasing very rapidly, apparently there is an 
increase in the refunds of taxes, by whom we do not know. 

It will be remembered that a year or two ago the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
in charge of fiscal offices, the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, and the Solicitor of the Treasury were all asked about 
payments made by the Treasury Department, under the 
control of the best Secretary of the Treasury since Alexander 
Hamilton, as was claimed for him, and not one of the four 
knew anything about the payment of a check for $26,000,000 
of tax refunds. It developed that it was paid out upon the 
recommendation of three clerks in the office. I mean no 
disrespect to the clerks, but it was paid out without anybody 
knowing whether it was a just claim or not. We continue 
year after year to appropriate these large sums. 

Of course if anybody has paid his taxes and made an 
error about it that error ought to be corrected, there is no 
doubt about it. It ought to be corrected, but there ought to 
be some method of having it corrected. 

There is a Board of Tax Appeals which has not enough 
before it to keep it busy. There are plenty of members of 
that board. There is no reason in the world why any tax 
claim can not be prosecuted before that board, and that is 
all my amendment provides for, namely, that that course 
shall be followed. 

Mr. President, the condition of our Treasury is well 
known. Two years and a half ago there was a deficit, in 
round figures, of a billion dollars. A year and a half ago 
there was a deficit of $3,000,000,000, in round figures. This 
last year Congress undertook to balance the Budget and im- 
posed additional taxes on the American people in the amount 
of $1,140,000,000. Did that balance the Budget? It did not. 
Quite the contrary. Instead of the Budget being balanced, 
the Government is losing money now at the rate of $200,- 
000,000 a month, already tweive hundred million dollars this 
fiscal year, and the year is just half over. Yet, with the 
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Congress year after year permits to be drawn from the 
Treasury in so-called refunds of taxes, without anybody who 
is responsible knowing anything about the refunds, these 
vast sums. 

What is the result? In the last 12 years there have been 
paid back in refunds of taxes the enormous sum of about 
$4,000,000,000. Our Government to-day is running behind 
at the rate of $200,000,000 a month, and we face the highest 
deficit that was ever known in the history of time for this 
or any other Government. Yet the Senate and the House 
twice a year take a spade, figuratively speaking, and just 
shovel out the money to taxpayers who paid taxes during 
the war, or just after the war, the most of it going that way. 

It is perfectly right, where a mistake has been made in 
taxes, to pay back to the taxpayer what is justly due, but 
Congress knows nothing about whether any of these refunds 
are justly due or not. There exists a tribunal which was 
organized for the purpose of doing justice to the American 
taxpayer. Why not let it work on these matters? 

I have brought this matter up regularly twice a year since 
1923—-once in connection with the annual deficiency bill; 
sometimes twice on deficiency bills, where there are two de- 
ficiency bills; and once in connection with the regular 
Treasury appropriation bill. Yet my protests have availed 
nothing. We go on year by year shoveling all these vast 
sums out of the Treasury upon the recommendation of no 
responsible person, and I challenge any Senator here to 
mention a single member of any board who has ever made a 
recommendation for the refund of a tax payment. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am sure the Senator recalls the act 
which created the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Indeed, I do. 

Mr. COUZENS. They pass upon these refunds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; they do not pass upon them. 

Mr, COUZENS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. Where is the chairman of the 
committee? 

Mr. COUZENS. The chairman is a Member of the House 
of Representatives. Representative CoLLIER is the chairman 
of the joint committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; but it does not meet, and it does 
not pass upon the claims. The testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations shows that they never have acted 
or passed upon a single, solitary claim. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I think the Senator will find 
that the joint committee, through its employees, investi- 
gates all claims of over $75,000. The fact that they have 
not brought the matter to the attention of the committee 
itself to get action from them indicates to me that they have 
found no trouble with the tax refunds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is the Senator a member of that 
committee? 

Mr. HALE. I am not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator know of a meeting 
of that committee at all, or has he ever heard of a meeting 
of it? As a matter of fact, I am reliably informed that 
there has never been a quorum of that committee present 
at any time during its history, that when it organized, it 
organized by proxy. It has never met, it has not passed 
upon these claims, and these claims have not been passed 
upon by anybody. 

We are paying for the maintenance of a board of tax 
appeals, and they have not enough to do. We may have 
to reduce the number of the members of that board. It 
would be a horrible thing to reduce a board of this Gov- 
ernment, to reduce the personnel of a commission of this 
Government, or a tax board. That would be simply awful! 
With a board already constituted, why can we not submit 
these claims to that board? We can, by the adoption of my 
amendment. 

Think of it, within the last 11 years, just on account of 
mistakes made by collecting officials, we have shoveled out 
over $4,000,000,000 of the people’s money, to correct errors 
in the payment of taxes. 
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As I have said time and again, if errors have been com- 
mitted, they ought to be corrected, and taxpayers should 
receive refunds where they are rightfully due, but why can 
we not see to it that a responsible board shall have the 
power to look into the matters, and see whether the refunds 
should be made? Is not that good business, is it not good 
sense, is it not just? Why should we hesitate? The only 
reason in the world why we hesitate is that there is a desire 
to continue the plan that was followed for 11 years, of 
having these refunds secretly paid. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. For information, I would like to inquire 
of the Senator what is done in the way of investigation 
before these items are put into an appropriation bill? Who 
does pass on them? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No one passes on them. They are just 
sent to the Congress. 

Mr. NORRIS. Who sends them? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Treasury Department sends the 
requests for the refunds to the Director of the Budget, and 
the Director of the Budget sends them to Congress, as in 
the case of this one. I read from two bills, one the deficiency 
bill now before us, which contains an appropriation of 
$28,000,000, and the Treasury and Post Office bill, page 16. 
Listen to this; it is the same wording that has been in the 
bill heretofore. 

Refunding taxes illegally or erroneously collected. For refund- 
ing taxes illegally or erroneously collected, as provided by law, 
including the payment of claims for the fiscal year 1934 and 
prior years, $55,000,000. 

Now I read from the pending deficiency bill: 

Refunding taxes illegally or erroneously collected. For refund- 
ing taxes illegally or erroneously collected, as provided by law, in- 
cluding the ps ti of claims for the fiscal year 1933 and prior 
years, $28,000 

We can aati 5 the money fast enough for these 
gentlemen who are secretly paying it out in the Treasury 
Department. We can not appropriate it just once a year, as 
we appropriate for everybody else, but whenever we have a 
deficiency bill we get a report from the Director of the 
Budget that they have so many million more to pay. 

Mr. NORRIS. What does the committee do? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The committee approves it. I protest 
every time, and the committee overwhelmingly votes me 
down. That is what happens every time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am interested in finding out what board 
it is or what official it is who makes the recommendation 
to the committee, and what investigation is made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Secretary of the Treasury writes a 
letter to the Director of the Budget: 

There is necessary, to pay deficiencies on refunds of taxes erro- 
neously and illegally collected, $28,000,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator says “erroneously and ille- 
gally collected.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Who is it who finds that they are erro- 
neously and illegally collected? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will in a moment. I want to answer 
the question of the Senator from Nebraska first. 

In 1930 I brought the Secretary of the Treasury before 
the committee and asked him to explain it. He said that a 
committee was appointed by somebody, not by him, that he 
knew nothing in the world about it; and the matter then 
pending involved a refund of taxes of $59,000,000 to the 
United States Steel Corporation, in 1929. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, let me ask the Senator another 
question. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Let me finish with this, and then I 
will yield. 

The Secretary said he did not know anything about it, 
but that Mr. Bond, the Assistant Secretary, would know 
about it. I asked Mr. Bond about it, and Mr. Bond said, 
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that is countersigned by me.” I said, “I thought you ought 
to know something about it, when you sign a check for such 
an enormous sum.” Oh, no,” he said; “it is just routine 
business, and I sign anything that is presented to me.” I 
said, Who would know about it?” He said, “Mr. Blair, 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue.” I said, “ That is 
fine. I have had Mr. Blair summoned here. I will ask him 
about it. You just stand aside and let Mr. Blair take the 
stand.” Mr. Blair took the stand, and I asked him about it. 
He said, “ Senator, it would be just impossible for me to keep 
up with all the checks I sign. I do not know about it. Of 
course, that is my signature on that check, but I never in- 
quired about it. I did not know why the $59,000,000 was paid 
out. I never looked into it.” I said, “Who did look into 
it?” He said, “It is the solicitor’s duty.” I said, My fore- 
sight has been very bad. I did not summon the solicitor to 
be here, but I will just go to the telephone and summon 
him.” I went to the telephone and summoned the solicitor 
and when the solicitor came he said he knew nothing in the 
world about it. I said, Who would?” He said that he 
did not know. 

I finally had to tell him myself how that check happened 
to be signed, and this is the way it came about. Three young 
men in his department had been appointed on a committee, 
by whom I could not find out, and nobody else has ever 
been able to find out. They had been appointed by some- 
body over them, though, an undisclosed person, as a com- 
mittee to find out how much the Government owed the 
United States Steel corporation from 1917, and they ascer- 
tained it after nine years’ investigation. The steel company 
had their lawyers there. In this particular case their lawyer 
was Mr. Wayne Johnson, of Philadelphia. He represented 
them in this case. Incidentally he had formerly been Solici- 
tor of the Treasury. He was there when this claim came up, 
when this mistake was made, when this illegality occurred 
if there was one. He was there and these three men were 
there—and incidentally two of them had been appointed 
by him. 

They tried the case and one Friday afternoon about 4 
o’clock, when the Congress was going to take its Christmas 
recess, these three men suddenly came to a conclusion and 
awarded the United States Steel corporation, after a fight 
of nine years, a refund of $59,000,000—$26,000,000 in cash 
and the remainder a credit on that year’s income taxes. 
It was published the next morning in the papers. It hap- 
pened that I did not go home to Memphis for the Christmas 
holidays, and by accident I saw the statement in the papers 
the following morning and immediately my curiosity was 
aroused. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just a moment. Thereupon, I sum- 
moned these gentlemen to find out how that $59,000,000 got 
out of the Treasury. Secretary Mellon said he never heard 
of it until he saw it in the paper. Assistant Secretary Bond 
said he never dreamed of it until he saw it in the paper. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did he dream of it then? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. I asked him for any facts he might 
have and he did not know anything about it although his 
name had been signed to the check. He told me that Mr. 
Blair, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, would know 
all about it. Mr. Blair denied the soft impeachment and 
said he did not know anything about it and that he was 
too busy a man to consider a little thing like a check for 
$26,000,000 in cash, and a refund of $59,000,000 to the United 
States Steel corporation. “But,” said Mr. Blair, there is 
no doubt about it that the solicitor can tell you all about it.” 

When the solicitor came in he said he had never heard of 
the transaction. That is the way the American Treasury 
has been shoveling the money of the American taxpayers 
out in refunds of taxes, and that is the way they are going 
to shovel out $28,000,000 more when this bill goes through. 

Mr. HALE and Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield; and if so, to whom? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield first to the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Since 1917 the results of these investigations 
which account for the refunds have brought into the Govern- 
ment about $6,000,000,000 on taxes that have been underpaid. 
On taxes that have been overpaid the refunds by the Gov- 
ernment amount to about $4,000,000,000 since 1917. There- 
fore the Government is about $2,000,000,000 ahead as the 
result of these field examinations. 

Now, in regard to the method that is adopted by the de- 
partment in making the refunds, I will give it to the Senator 
briefly. The field examiner 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator is going to make a 
speech, I hope he will wait until I get through. 

Mr. HALE. I think, in view of the fact that the Senator 
has made the statement that there is no investigation, the 
record should be corrected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All right; I will let the Senator cor- 
rect it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee is 
only required to yield for a question, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know, but the Senator from Maine is 
chairman of the committee and I am delighted to have him 
go on. 

Mr. HALE. The field investigator makes his investi- 
gation; and when he finds an error has been made and 
that refunds are due, he reports the result of his investiga- 
tion to reviewing officers in the field division. They then 
make a report to Washington if they approve of the find- 
ing of the examiner. That report is gone over by auditors 
in the Treasury Department. If the amount involved is 
more than $20,000, it then goes to the general counsel’s 
office of the Bureau of Internal Revenue and from there, 
as in all other cases, to the commissioner, and he has to 
approve it before the refund is allowed. If the amount is 
more than $75,000, it is then sent up to the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation. The chairman of that joint 
committee is James W. Cottier, Representative from Missis- 
sippi. There are five Senators on the joint committee, and 
one of them is the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina]. 
That committee has a personnel 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator name the other Sen- 
ators, because I want to ask the Senator from Utah a ques- 
tion in just a minute? 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator let me finish? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator give the names of 
the committee? Is there any objection to giving the names? 

Mr. HALE. Not at all. They appear in the Congressional 
Directory. The chairman is James W. COLLIER, Representa- 
tive from. Mississippi. The other members of the committee 
are the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED], the senior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson], the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison], the junior Senator from Utah [Mr, 
Kine], and Representatives RAINEY, HAWLEY, and TREADWAY. 

The force employed by the committee includes a secretary, 
chief of staff, assistant chief of staff, counsel, special exam- 
iner, technical assistant, auditor, statistician, legal assist- 
ants; and they do a great deal of work, I understand, in 
connection with committees of Congress, beside investigating 
all of these tax refunds. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I understand there are several amendments 
that the Senator from Utah has to offer to the bill and that 
the Senator from Tennessee will have to speak after the 
bill has been gone through for amendments. It is now con- 
siderably after 5 o’clock—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. There are just one or two things I want 
to say first. 

- Mr. LONG. The point Iam making is—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I imagine the Senator wants an ad- 
journment or recess, and I have no objection to that in 
just a few moments. 
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Mr. HALE. I think we can finish the bill to-night. 

Mr. LONG. Is there real opposition to the bill? Is the 
opie from Tennessee going to oppose the passage of the 

Mr. McKELLAR, Iam going to attempt to get an amend- 
ment of it. 

Mr. HALE. So far as that is concerned, what the Senator 
from Tennessee is asking is clearly legislation on an appro- 
priation bill and I shall have to make the point of order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it is a limitation, but I do not 
yield for the point of order to be made. 

Mr. LONG. The reason I am asking that is that a number 
of Senators spoke to me and I told them to go home, that 
we would not have any business to-day [laughter], and they 
are now absent on account of personal matters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will help the Senator make good his 
promise in just a few moments, If the Senator from Maine 
has finished his question, I shall be very glad to answer it. 

Mr. HALE. Am I to understand that the Senator has 
yielded the floor? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Oh, no. I yielded to the Senator to 
ask a question. 

Mr. HALE, I notify the Senator that I shall make the 
point of order when I get the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

I I want to have a word or two to say about the committee. 
The Senator from Maine seeks to defend this system or 
situation by saying there is a joint congressional commit- 
tee composed of five Senators and five Representatives who 
pass upon these claims. I have said time and again that 
there is no such passing on the claims. Fortunately, we have 
one of the Senators here who is a member of that joint 
committee. Will the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Ko! 
kindly stand up while I find out which ones of these claims 
he has ever passed on? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just a moment I will yield. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator has unintentionally misquoted 
me and I would like to correct him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the Senator in a moment 
but not right now. 

Mr. HALE. O, Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I decline to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee 
declines to yield. : 

Mr. HALE. The Senator misquoted me and I would like 
to have what I said properly stated in the RECORD. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Tennessee is: per- 
fectly willing to have anything put in the Recorp that the 
Senator from Maine desires. 

Mr. HALE. -I did not say that the committee passed upon 
these claims. The committee examines into these matters 
through its staff of employees; and if they have made no re- 
ports, it is because they have found no irregularities to re- 
port. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think we all understand the Sena- 
tor’s position. May I ask the Senator from Utah a question 
now. Are you a member of this joint committee? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suggest that the Senator 
from Utah be sworn. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. I waive the administering of the oath. 
I think he will tell the truth. I yield to the Senator from 
Utah to state whether or not there ever was a meeting at 
which any of these claims were passed upon. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a point of order. 
Senator yield except for a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am asking a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the purpose for which 
the Senator from Tennessee has yielded. 

Mr. LONG. I understood he was yielding for the Senator 
from Utah to make a speech. I want to make a speech 
on the question myself, and I also want to make a motion. 

Mr. KING. Unhappily, Iam a member of that committee. 
It has met only once since I have been a member, and then 
only for the purpose of effecting an organization. That 
was many months ago. If there has ever been a meeting 
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since, I have no knowledge of it. I have never passed upon 
any claims. No claims were ever presented to the committee 
for the consideration of the committee since I have been a 
member or when I was present, and I think I would have 
been present if there had been a meeting. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not now, Mr. President. I think it can 
be fairly stated that the statement made by the Senator from 
Utah would be the statement of every other Senator and 
Representative who are members of the joint committee. 
They do not pass on these claims. They never have passed 
on one at any time. They have a very delightful and splen- 
did gentleman who works for them, but there has been no 
change in a single item that has ever been reported by this 
secret committee or the secret committee from the Treasury 
Department. 

What I object to principally is that these refunds of 
$4,000,000,000 of the people’s money in the course of about 
11 years haye been brought about secretly, and the Ameri- 
can people have not been taken into the confidence of the 
Treasury Department. I think it is an outrageous way of 
conducting the people’s business. We have a Board of 
Tax Appeals. We pay them excellent salaries. They have 
not enough to do. There are 15 or 20 of them. They have 
not enough to keep them busy. There is no reason in the 
world why they can not pass on these claims and do it 
openly and aboveboard and fairly and justly and honestly, 
so the Government may have a fair deal and the taxpayer 
may have a fair deal. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? I 
desire to ask the Senator from Tennessee a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. GORE. I believe his amendment has not been 
printed; at least I have not had a chance to examine it 
critically. I wish to ask what will be the force and effect 
of his amendment in this situation. An important tax case 
came from my State to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and was decided last spring in favor of the taxpayer, 
the court holding that the tax was not only illegal but uncon- 
stitutional and void. I assume and I feel certain there are 
other cases involving the same principle where claims for 
refunds were legally filed. In a situation like that, would it 
be a mere matter of form to present the claim before the 
Board of Tax Appeals? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Absolutely. There would be no ques- 
tion about it. In a case like that, where the question in- 
volved has been passed on by the Supreme Court or by any 
other court of final resort having jurisdiction, the judg- 
ment would be certified down to the proper department and 
then certified by the department to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of either the House or the Senate and it would be 
duly paid. There is no question about a claim like that. 

Mr. GORE. That is true in the particular case, which 
was decided in the Supreme Court. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GORE. But there is a parallel case, we will assume, 
where the facts are the same and the tax is obnoxious and 
subject to the same constitutional objection. Would the 
taxpayer in that case have to litigate his question and his 
rights, or would the claim for a refund be passed on to the 
Board of Tax Appeals? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It could be passed to the Board of 
Tax Appeals if the facts were exactly the same, and there 
would be no trouble and no delay. 

Mr. GORE. The statement of the Senator is satisfactory. 
I want to protect the innocent taxpayer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, a taxpayer who has erro- 
neously paid a tax or paid an illegal tax ought to have the 
amount refunded and will have it refunded at the hands 
of any fair tribunal. As it is now, the secret committee 
may turn down the fairest and best claim for a tax refund 
and the public will never know anything about it. When 
it is done secretly by employees in the department, the only 
person who will know anything about it will be the claim- 
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ant; but if we place this jurisdiction in the hands of the 
Board of Tax Appeals, then every citizen will be put upon 
an equality and will have a right to go into an open forum 
and receive that to which he is entitled if he shows that 
he is entitled to it. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. KING. In the statement which he has just made, in 
reply to the Senator from Oklahoma, I think the Senator 
from Tennessee should make this qualification: If the stat- 
ute of limitations has run against persons who have not 
preferred their claims, I doubt if they could avail themselves 
of the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. GORE. I was assuming that the individual was 
within the statute of limitations and that his rights were 
preserved. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I think I 
ought to have said when I was interrogated by the able 
Senator from Tennessee that I understand that this com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, having been appointed 
only quite recently, has a staff, one of whom is Mr. Parker, 
a very competent and very able man. Speaking for myself, 
I know Mr. Parker and have confidence in him. My under- 
standing is that the staff presided over by Mr. Parker exam- 
ine the various cases and claims for refunds, and if the 
committee or the staff believe that a refund in a given case 
ought not to have been made, while I am not sure of the 
modus operandi, at any rate they take the matter up with 
the appropriate authorities and interpose some objection to 
payment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I merely desire to say 
further 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield in a moment. I will merely 
add that the committee and its staff have been in existence 
since 1924 or 1925. 

Mr. COUZENS. The committee has been in existence for 
about five years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has been in existence for longer than 
that. 

Mr. COUZENS. It was created in 1927, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it was functioning even before 
that; but, at any rate, there never as yet has been a report 
of a difference between it and the secret finders of the facts 
and the secret returners of the refunds. In other words, 
the Government has never received one penny from the 
operations of this legislative committee and its staff. I 
ought to say that I think if Mr. Parker, who is a perfectly 
splendid man and an excellent accountant, has any au- 
thority, it would be well to leave it in his hands; but if he 
has any authority under the law, he has never exercised it 
in passing upon the claims. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It is evident that this argument must con- 
tinue for some moments longer. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think so, Mr. President. 

Mr. LONG. And I wanted to ask the Senator to permit 
me to request unanimous consent that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. HATFIELD], who wishes to say a few 
words with regard to a former Member of this body, ex- 
Senator Goff, who has departed this life, be allowed to make 
his remarks now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I take pleasure in yielding the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia is recognized. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield first to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I understood unanimous 
consent was asked that the Senator from West Virginia 
might address the Senate, and I rose to reserve an objection 
to the request. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from West Virginia desires to 
say a word about former Senator Goff. 

Mr. GLASS. I understand what he wants to do, but I do 
not want to have the banking bill displaced. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state it would 
not displace the banking bill if the Senator from Tennessee 
yielded to the Senator from West Virginia for the purpose 
indicated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield the floor. 

Mr. GLASS. Iam very glad to yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia, but I did not want any tricks played on me. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, whatever the system that is 
in force 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield for a speech? He will yield the floor if he does. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order brings back 
the Glass banking bill, and the regular order is demanded. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, that is not what is desired, I 
think. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to me to make a point of order? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HALE, As I was saying, whatever may be the sys- 
tem that is now in force for determining tax refunds, the 
suggestion of the Senator from Tennessee is clearly in the 
nature of legislation. I therefore make the point of order 
against his amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator state upon 
what ground the point of order is made? 

Mr. HALE. That the amendment proposes legislation 
upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before that point of order is 
decided, may I say, if the Chair will permit further dis- 
cussion upon it—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was going to suggest 
that the House text of the bill says under existing law or 
in accordance with law, which would indicate that the 
amendment of the Senator from Tennessee would change 
the law; but the Chair was going to ask what the existing 
law is, so that he might know. It is not stated in the bill, 
and the Chair has no knowledge that there is an existing 
law on the subject or, if there be, what that existing law is. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I hope the Chair will 
let the matter go over until the morning. I will look it up. 
The Parliamentarian asked me the same question, but the 
amendment was offered only this afternoon, and I had not 
looked up the question which is now raised. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would not at this 
time be prepared to rule, unless the chairman of the com- 
mittee can cite the existing law. 

Mr. HALE. There is existing law authorizing these re- 
funds, but nothing authorizing the Board of Tax Appeals 
to pronounce on them. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I decline to yield further. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Tennessee suggested action 
by the board, and certainly that is legislation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KING. I understood the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. HATFIELD] was recognized and had the floor. I think it 
is little less than discourteous upon the part of my dear 
friend from Maine to interrupt him. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair settle this matter. 
The Senator from West Virginia yielded to the Senator from 
Maine to make a point of order. The point will be reserved, 
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and the Chair will pass upon it to-morrow. In the mean- 
time the Chair desires to state that he would like to have 
some information as to what the law is, as it is not stated in 
the pending bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Rule XL of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
wish to give notice in writing as follows: 

Pursuant to the provisions of Rule XL of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate, I hereby give notice in writing that I shall here- 
after move to suspend paragraph 4 of Rule XVI for the purpose of 
proposing to the bill (H. R. 13975) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933, and prior fiscal years, to provide sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, 
and for other purposes, the following amendment, viz, on page 
13, at the end of line 3, insert the following:: Provided further, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the 
payment of any claim until the same has been approved by the 
Board of Tax Appeals.” 


DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR GUY D. GOFF 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I was shocked and 
grieved last Saturday morning to learn of the sudden death 
of a former Member of this body, my friend and former 
colleague, Hon. Guy D. Goff, of West Virginia. I know 
that those of my colleagues who knew him and served with 
him when he was a Member of the Senate will deeply regret 
his passing. 

Senator Goff had a remarkable career. When he became 
a Member of the Senate in 1925, he had achieved an en- 
viable reputation as a lawyer and had been honored by his 
Government with positions of trust and responsibility under 
both Democratic and Republican administrations. Early in 
his career he was elected prosecuting attorney for the city 
and county of Milwaukee, Wis. In 1910 President Taft 
honored him with an appointment as United States district 
attorney for the eastern district of Wisconsin, and the 
record he made in that position led to his appointment by 
President Wilson in 1915 as special assistant to the Attorney 
General to complete the prosecution of important cases then 
pending in Wisconsin and adjoining States. 

During the World War he was a colonel in the Judge Advo- 
cate General's Department and rendered distinguished serv- 
ice as a member of the legal staff of General Pershing in 
France and with the Army of Occupation in Germany. In 
1920 President Wilson appointed him general counsel and 
later a member of the United States Shipping Board. Presi- 
dent Harding was the third President to recognize Senator 
Goff’s outstanding ability when he appointed him Assistant 
to the Attorney General, in which capacity he served in the 
Department of Justice during the years 1921 and 1922. He 
then returned to his native State of West Virginia, where he 
was honored by election to the United States Senate in 1924. 

Those of us who knew him during his service as a Senator 
from West Virginia will always remember his many admira- 
ble qualities. Possessed of a pleasing personality and lovable 
character, he gave lavishly of his time and talents to the 
service of his State and Nation. A polished speaker, with a 
remarkable command of the English language, his voice was 
often heard on the floor of this Chamber. He compelled the 
undivided attention of all who heard him because of his 
statesmanlike bearing and complete mastery of the subject 
under discussion. When engaged in debate on constitutional 
questions, he was at his best and in this field he had few 
equals. From the time he entered the Senate in 1925 until 
his voluntary retirement on account of ill health in 1931, his 
efforts on behalf of his State and country were crowned with 
success. The people of West Virginia are proud, and right- 
fully so, of his record of accomplishment and his splendid 
devotion to their interests. 

Mr. President, Senator Goff was my friend. For four years 
we consulted one with the other on all matters affecting the 
State of West Virginia. I found him always considerate of 
the rights and views of others, always willing to cooperate 
when cooperation was necessary, and ever ready to bear more 
than his share of the work. 

To-day he was laid to rest in the Arlington National Cem- 
etery. I have lost a true, loyal, and sincere friend; West 
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Virginia has lost a great citizen, the Nation a brilliant states- 
man, and his family a devoted husband and father. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senate may well pause in 
the midst of its activities to pay tribute to the memory of a 
great American who has been called from this to another 
sphere. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. HATFIELD] 
has, in eloquent words, paid tribute to one of West Vir- 
ginia’s most distinguished sons. 

It was my great privilege to serve upon important com- 
mittees with former Senator Goff, and during his service 
in this body we were brought into close association. I 
entertained for him a high regard and mourn his 
departure. 

He was an eminent lawyer, a profound student of gov- 
ernmental matters, and an able defender of constitutional 
government. His comprehensive knowledge of political and 
economic questions and his familarity with world affairs 
qualified him to speak as a statesman upon complicated and 
important questions brought to the attention of those in 
authority in our Government. 

Senator Goff was essentially a student, a thinker, and a 
philosopher. There was nothing narrow, parochial, or in- 
tolerant in his attitude toward individuals or the questions 
and problems with which he and our Government had to 
deal. He had a poise and serenity that inspired confidence 
and gave to him leadership. He measured up to the highest 
standards of citizenship, and he possessed in rich abun- 
dance those noble and Christian qualities that brought to 
him preeminence in every field into which he entered. 

I cherish his memory and join in paying tribute to one 
whose departure is an irreparable loss to State and 
Nation, 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, I knew the late Senator 
Goff very intimately when he was a Member of this body. 
He was a most delightful gentleman, a great lawyer, and 
was most attentive to his duties in the Senate. He was 
popular minded. He was an attractive, gracious, splendid 
man at all times. He was one of my warm friends, and I 
had for him the most kindly esteem and the greatest ad- 
miration. I sincerely mourn his loss. 

RECESS 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 30 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wed- 
nesday, January 11, 1933, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate Tuesday, 
January 10, 1933 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Charles W. Horn to be postmaster at Brantley, Ala., in 
place of C. W. Horn. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 15, 1933. 

Hattie H. Norwood to be postmaster at Rogersville, Ala., 
in place of Luke Bates, removed. 

Allie Wilson to be postmaster at Stevenson, Ala., in place 
of Allie Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
26, 1933. 

ARKANSAS 


Viola Leake to be postmaster at Altheimer, Ark., in place 
of Viola Leake. Incumbent’s commission expired January 5, 
1933. 

Nettie M. O’Neill to be postmaster at Earl, Ark., in place 
of N. M. ONeill. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
5, 1933. 

Luther H. Presson to be postmaster at Mansfield, Ark., in 
place of L. H. Presson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1933. 

John H. Martin to be postmaster at Russellville, Ark., in 
place of J. H. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1933. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Viola A. Uland to be postmaster at Chula Vista, Calif., in 
place of V. A. Uland. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 26, 1933. 

Ray C. Smith to be postmaster at Greenfield, Calif., in 
place of M. O. Pickering, removed. s 
Edward W. Vodden to be postmaster at Los Gatos, Calif., 
in place of E. W. Vodden. Incumbent’s commission expires 

January 29, 1933. 

Ada K. Harris to be postmaster at McKittrick, Calif., in 
place of A. K. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 29, 1933. 

Eva L. Snyder to be postmaster at Moorpark, Calif., in 
place of E. L. Snyder. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. k 

Mamie L. Royce to be postmaster at Pittsburg, Calif., in 
place of M. L. Royce. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 9, 1933. 

Joseph H. Steele to be postmaster at Riverbank, Calif., in 
place of J. H. Steele. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 29, 1933. 

Clement J. Nash to be postmaster at San Mateo, Calif., in 
place of C. J. Nash. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 9, 1933. 

Ruth A. Haskell to be postmaster at San Ysidro, Calif., in 
place of R. A. Haskell. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 26, 1933. 

Anna E. Collier to be postmaster at Seal Beach, Calif., in 
place of A. E. Collier. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 29, 1933. 

COLORADO 


Ira B. Richardson to be postmaster at La Jara, Colo., in 
place of I. B. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 16, 1933. 

CONNECTICUT 


Walter H. DeForest to be postmaster at Derby, Conn., in 
place of W. H. DeForest. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 18, 1933. 

John F. Egan to be postmaster at Lakeville, Conn., in 
place of J. F. Egan. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 18, 1933. 

FLORIDA 


Fred V. Shampine to be postmaster at Green Cove Springs, 
Fla., in place of Mary Conway. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 1, 1932. 

HAWAII 


Margaret K. Bruss to be postmaster at Lahaina, Hawaii, 
in place of M. K. Bruss. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 30, 1933. 

Thomas E. Longstreth to be postmaster at Lihue, Hawaii, 
in place of T. E. Longstreth. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 18, 1933. 

Frederick W. Carter to be postmaster at Waialua, Hawaii, 
in place of F. W. Carter. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 31, 1933. 

ILLINOIS 


Eugene L. Hiser to be postmaster at Bloomington, III., in 
place of E. L. Hiser. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 11, 1933. 

Emma L. Davis to be postmaster at Cherry Valley, IIL, in 
place of E. L. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 8, 1933. 

John H. Bayless to be postmaster at Colchester, III., in 
place of J. H. Bayless. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 19, 1933. 

Ralph Redding to be postmaster at Fisher, III., in place 
of Ralph Redding. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 11, 1933. 

Leonard C. McMullen to be postmaster at Hume, IIL, in 
place of L. C. McMullen. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 19, 1933. 
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INDIANA 

James J. Speck to be postmaster at Greentown, Ind., in 
place of J. J. Speck. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 19, 1933. 

Fred H. Maddox to be postmaster at Lyons, Ind., in place 
of F. H. Maddox. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
19, 1933. > 

IOWA 


Martin S. Copenhaver to be postmaster at Ralston, Iowa. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Arthur W. Melsaac to be postmaster at Rockwell City, 
Iowa, in place of A. W. McIsaac. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 13, 1932. 

Richard L. Logan to be postmaster at Ruthven, Iowa, in 
place of R. L. Logan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

Frank E. Lundell to be postmaster at Stratford, Iowa, in 
place of F. E. Lundell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

KANSAS 


Fred J. Smith to be postmaster at Galena, Kans., in place 
of F. J. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
30, 1933. 

Robert F. Tyler to be postmaster at Moline, Kans., in place 
of R. F. Tyler. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
30, 1933. 

Garrette L. Matlock to be postmaster at Treece, Kans., in 
place of G. L. Matlock. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 30, 1933. 

LOUISIANA 


Lillie Vaughan to be postmaster at Norco, La., in place 
of Lillie Vaughan. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 19, 1932. 

Roland R. Sibille to be postmaster at Sunset, La., in place 
of R. R. Sibille. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
19, 1932. 

MAINE 

Arthur R. Stowell to be postmaster at Locke Mills, Me. 

Office became presidential July 1, 1932. 


MARYLAND 


Robert G. Merryman to be postmaster at Monkton, Md., 
in place of R. G. Merryman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 9, 1933. 

MINNESOTA 

Lesley S. Whitcomb to be postmaster at Albert Lea, Minn., 
in place of L. S. Whitcomb. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 25, 1933. 

MONTANA 


Carl J. Sonstelie to be postmaster at Polson, Mont., in 
place of C. J. Sonstelie. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 17, 1932. 

NEW JERSEY 


Preston Pedrick to be postmaster at Pedricktown, N. J., in 
place of Preston Pedrick. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 19, 1933. 

NEW YORK 


Harry C. Rosekrans to be postmaster at Gardiner, N. Y., 
in place of H. C. Rosekrans. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 18, 1933. 

John A. Crager to be postmaster at Hagaman, N. Y., in 
place of J. A. Crager. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1933. 

Catherine Jamieson to be postmaster at New York Mills, 
N. V., in place of Catherine Jamieson. Incumbent's com- 
mission expires January 18, 1933. 

James Carpenter to be postmaster at Northville, N. Y., in 
place of James Carpenter. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 18, 1933. 

Hazel I. VanNamee to be postmaster at Richville, N. Y., in 
place of H. I. VanNamee. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1933. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

Charles L. Brown to be postmaster at Burnsville, N. C., in 
place of C. L. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 29, 1933. 

Preston P. Herman to be postmaster at Conover, N. C., in 
place of P. P. Herman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

Hilliard C. Rector to be postmaster at Marshall, N. C., in 
place of H. C. Rector. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 29, 1933. 

James H. Edwards to be postmaster at Monroe, N. C., in 
place of J. H. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1933. 

Frances G. Thompson to be postmaster at Morven, N. C., 
in place of F. G. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 5, 1933. 

Keiffer L. Long to be postmaster at Thomasville, N. C., in 
place of K. L. Long. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 11, 1933. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


John D. Greene to be postmaster at Edgeley, N. Dak., in 
place of J. D. Greene. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 29, 1933. 

Myron B. Fallgatter to be postmaster at Kintyre, N. Dak., 
in place of M. B. Fallgatter. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 10, 1933. 


OHIO 


George C. Bauer to be postmaster at Madeira, Ohio, in 
place of G. C. Bauer. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 7, 1932. 

OREGON 


Earl B. Watt to be postmaster at Falls City, Oreg., in 
place of E. B. Watt. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 9, 1933. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Christian S. Clayton to be postmaster at Huntingdon Val- 
ley, Pa., in place of C. S. Clayton. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 19, 1933. 

Daniel L. Shaffer to be postmaster at Kittanning, Pa., in 
place of H. B. Henderson, deceased. 

Grant Umberger to be postmaster at Langhorne, Pa., in 
place of Grant Umberger. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 19, 1933. 

Samuel L. Boyer to be postmaster at Library, Pa., in place 
of S. L. Boyer. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
5, 1933. 

John D. Titman to be postmaster at Montrose, Pa., in 
place of J. D. Titman. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

Charles H. Heller to be postmaster at Morrisville, Pa., in 
place of C. H. Heller. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 19, 1933. 

Samuel S. Ulerich to be postmaster at New Florence, Pa., 
in place of S. S. Ulerich. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1933. 

Claude S. Yeager to be postmaster at Orwigsburg, Pa., in 
place of C. S. Yeager. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 11, 1933. 

Oliver S. Rosenberger to be postmaster at Penllyn, Pa., in 
place of O. S. Rosenberger. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 19, 1933. 

Warren R. Schanley to be postmaster at Pennsburg, Pa., 
in place of W. R. Schanley. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 19, 1933. 

H. Oscar Young to be postmaster at Plymouth Meeting, 
Pa., in place of H. O. Young. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 29, 1933. 

Mary M. Kite to be postmaster at Pocono Manor, Pa., in 
place of M. M. Kite. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 14, 1933. 

Adah E. Pettis to be postmaster at Saegerstown, Pa., in 
place of A. E. Pettis. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 14, 1933. 
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Enos A. Freed to be postmaster at Souderton, Pa., in place 
of E. A. Freed. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
29, 1933. 

Guy Z. Stover to be postmaster at State College, Pa., in 
place of George Glenn. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 7, 1932. 

Lincoln G. Nyce to be postmaster at Vernfield, Pa., in 
place of L. G. Nyce. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 29, 1933. 

Norman H. Koch to be postmaster at Weatherly, Pa., in 
place of N. H. Koch. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 15, 1933. 

Boies M. Boyer to be postmaster at Weissport, Pa., in place 
of B. M. Boyer. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
15, 1933. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Alice W. Bartlett to be postmaster at North Scituate, 
R. I., in place of A. W. Bartlett. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 16, 1933. 

Elmer Lother to be postmaster at Warren, R. I., in place 
of Elmer Lother. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
16, 1933. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Addie V. Thames to be postmaster at Hemingway, S. C., 
in place of A. V. Thames. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 8, 1933. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Nettie B. Hammer to be postmaster at Alpena, S. Dak., in 
place of N. B. Hammer. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

Alice M. Lane to be postmaster at Hecla, S. Dak., in place 
of A. M. Lane. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
29, 1933. 

Mabel F. Gilger to be postmaster at Nisland, S. Dak., in 
place of M. F. Gilger. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

TENNESSEE 

William R. Williams to be postmaster at Bells, Tenn, in 
place of W. R. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 30, 1933. 

Grosvenor M. Steele to be postmaster at Bemis, Tenn., in 
place of G. M. Steele. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 11, 1933. 

Emma R. Kilgore to be postmaster at Cottagegrove, Tenn., 
in place of E. R. Kilgore. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 11, 1933. 

Sampson DeRossett to be postmaster at Crossville, Tenn., 
in place of Sampson DeRossett. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 29, 1933. 

Stephen H. Hixson to be postmaster at Dunlap, Tenn., in 
place of S. H. Hixson. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 11, 1933. 

Link Monday to be postmaster at Kimberlin Heights, 
Tenn., in place of Link Monday. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 11, 1933. 

Parks L. Hayes to be postmaster at Lynchburg, Tenn., in 
place of P. L. Hayes. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 11, 1933. 

Carrie S. Honeycutt to be postmaster at Wartburg, Tenn., 
in place of C. S. Honeycutt. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires January 11, 1933. 

TEXAS 


Mamie C. Ingerson to be postmaster at Barstow, Tex., in 
place of F. P. Ingerson, deceased. 

John W. Claiborne to be postmaster at Charlotte, Tex., in 
place of J. W. Claiborne. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

Alvin O. Fricke to be postmaster at Kingsbury, Tex., in 
place of A. O. Fricke. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 8, 1933. 

John T. White to be postmaster at Kirkland, Tex., in place 
of J. T. White. Incumbent's commission expires January 
16, 1933. 
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Winifred L. Everitt to be postmaster at Shepherd, Tex., in 
place of W. L. Everitt. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 7, 1932. 

Emil J. Spiekerman to be postmaster at Skidmore, Tex., 
in place of E. J. Spiekerman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 8, 1933. 

Lynn E. Slate to be postmaster at Sudan, Tex., in place 
of L. E. Slate. Incumbent’s commission expires January 16, 
1933. 

William R. Holton to be postmaster at Thornton, Tex., in 
place of W. R. Holton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

UTAH 

Heber J. Sheffield, jr., to be postmaster at Kaysville, Utah, 
in place of H. J. Sheffield, jr. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 26, 1933. 

Joseph Odell to be postmaster at Logan, Utah, in place 
of Joseph Odell. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 8, 1933. 

John E. Lunt to be postmaster at Nephi, Utah, in place of 
J. E. Lunt. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 
1933. 

Robert S. Calderwood to be postmaster at Tremonton, 
Utah, in place of R. S. Calderwood. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired January 8, 1933. 

VERMONT 


Robert B. Thomas to be postmaster at Jeffersonville, Vt., 
in place of R. B. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

William A. Heywood to be postmaster at Wilder, Vt., in 
place of W. A. Heywood. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 18, 1933. 

VIRGINIA 

Nellie A. Mannes to be postmaster at Boykins, 
place of N. A. Mannes. Incumbent’s commission 
January 29, 1933. 

Peter L. Cooper to be postmaster at Clarksville, 
place of P. L. Cooper. Incumbent’s commission 
January 11, 1933. 

Myrtle N. Lafoon to be postmaster at Ettrick, Va., in 
place of M. N. Lafoon. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

Edgar B. Elliott to be postmaster at Gate City, Va., in 
place of E. B. Elliott. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 11, 1933. 

Wilbert D. R. Proffitt to be postmaster at Highland 
Springs, Va., in place of W. D. R. Proffitt. Incumbent’s 
commission expires January 19, 1933. 

WASHINGTON 


Albert Maurer to be postmaster at Kelso, Wash., in place 
of Albert Maurer. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 9, 1933. 

Frieda A. Iffland to be postmaster at Port Townsend, 
Wash., in place of F. A. Iffland. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 26, 1933. 

Pearl B. Burrill to be postmaster at Snoqualmie Falls, 
Wash., in place of P. B. Burrill. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 9, 1933. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Ray R. Rice to be postmaster at Berkeley Springs, W. Va., 
in place of H. A. Russell, resigned. 

John W. Irvin to be postmaster at Charles Town, W. Va., 
in place of J. W. Irvin. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 30, 1933. 

Thomas O. Wash to be postmaster at Kayford, W. Va., in 
place of T. O. Wash. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 30, 1933. 

Joe Van Zandt to be postmaster at Newburg, W. Va., in 
place of Joe Van Zandt. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1932. 

Ora E. Layne to be postmaster at Owens, W. Va., in place 
of O. E. Layne. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
30, 1933. 


Va., in 


Va., in 
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WISCONSIN 


Eugene S. Tradewell to be postmaster at Antigo, Wis., in 
place of E. S. Tradewell. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 31, 1933. 

Redmond F. English to be postmaster at Arcadia, Wis., in 
place of R. F. English. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 11, 1933. 

Orville T. Huggins to be postmaster at Belmont, Wis., in 
place of O. T. Huggins. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

Hilda Wick to be postmaster at Catawba, Wis., in place of 
Hilda Wick. Incumbent’s commission expires January 29, 
1933. 

John W. Bell to be postmaster at Chetek, Wis., in place of 
J. W. Bell. Incumbent’s commission expires January 21, 
1933. 

Selmer J. Tilleson to be postmaster at Clintonville, Wis., 
in place of S. J. Tilleson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 21, 1933. 

Alfred H. Krog to be postmaster at Darlington, Wis., in 
place of A. H. Krog. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 9, 1933. 

Miles M. Shepard to be postmaster at De Pere, Wis., in 
place of M. M. Shepard. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 31, 1933. 

Maude E. Adams to be postmaster at Eagle River, Wis., in 
place of M. E. Adams. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

George L. Harrington to be postmaster at Elkhorn, Wis., 
in place of G. L. Harrington. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 9, 1933. 

Henry E. Steinbring to be postmaster at Fall Creek, Wis., 
in place of H. E. Steinbring. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 21, 1933. 

Ellen E. Hains to be postmaster at Fall River, Wis., in 
place of E. E. Hains. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 29, 1933. 

Robert H. Smith to be postmaster at Gleason, Wis., in 
place of E. O. Noel, removed. 

Charles H. Roser to be postmaster at Glidden, Wis., in 
place of C. H. Roser. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 29, 1933. 

Raynold G. Lidbom to be postmaster at Grantsburg, Wis., 
in place of R. G. Lidbom. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

Wellen G. Hartson to be postmaster at Greenwood, Wis., 
in place of W. G. Hartson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 21, 1933. 

Frank Wachter to be postmaster at Melrose, Wis., in place 
of Frank Wachter. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 21, 1933. 

Walter H. Smith to be postmaster at Mondovi, Wis., in 
place of W. H. Smith. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 21, 1933. 

Berthold H. Piepenburg to be postmaster at Mountain, 
Wis., in place of B. H. Piepenburg. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 18, 1933. 

Fred M. Neumann to be postmaster at Norwalk, Wis., in 
place of F. M. Neumann. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 21, 1933. 

William F. Sommerfield to be postmaster at Oakfield, Wis., 
in place of W. F. Sommerfield. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 21, 1933. 

Sherman T. Barnard to be postmaster at Omro, Wis., in 
place of S. T. Barnard. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 18, 1933. 

Jessie S. Hammond to be postmaster at Onalaska, Wis., in 
place of J. S. Hammond. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 21, 1933. 

Wilber E. Hoelz to be postmaster at Random Lake, Wis., 
in place of W. E. Hoelz. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

James R. Stone to be postmaster at Reedsburg, Wis., in 
place of J. R. Stone. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 21, 1933. 
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Eugene D. Recob to be postmaster at Richland Center, 
Wis., in place of E. D. Recob. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 29, 1933. 

Mayme Auger to be postmaster at Saxon, Wis., in place of 
reagan’ Auger. Incumbent’s commission expires January 

Robert M. Nichols to be postmaster at Sheboygan Falls, 
Wis., in place of R. M. Nichols. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 29, 1933. 

Russell D. Stouffer to be postmaster at Shell Lake, Wis., in 
place of R. D. Stouffer. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

Magnus Magnusson to be postmaster at Washington 
Island, Wis., in place of Magnus Magnusson. Incumbent’s 
commission expires January 31, 1933. 

William N. White to be postmaster at Waterloo, Wis., in 
place of W. N. White. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 29, 1933. 

WYOMING 


John G. Bruce to be postmaster at Lander, Wyo., in place 
of J. G. Bruce. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
11, 1932. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 10, 1933 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye 
everlasting doors, and the King of Glory shall come in! 

Our Blessed Heavenly Father, help us to lift up our heads 
that we may vision the rainbow which is always about the 
throne of Thy glory. Open the gates of our souls that we 
may get strength and courage to climb the ladder of life 
which leads starward. Come, Thou Almighty King, and 
flood the everlasting doors of our Nation and give it a mani- 
festation of the richest blessings of Thy grace and wisdom. 
Return, O Lord, and let there go forth a mighty protest 
against the social injustice and the industrial ills which are 
enough to pierce the angels’ song. Gracious Lord, the su- 
premacy of Thy will is our safety. Is it too much to ask— 
hold us this day in its infinite grasp. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MRS. WILLIAM J. CURRY 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privi- 
leged resolutions from the Committee on Accounts. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 342 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House to Mrs, William J. Curry, widow of William J. 
late an employee of the House, an amount equal to six months’ 
compensation and an additional amount, not exceeding $250, to 
defray funeral expenses of the said William J. Curry. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
MARY BIVANS BARTO 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I offer another privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 346 
Resolved, That there shall be d, out of the contingent fund 
of the House, to Mary Bivans Barto, widow of Frank Hazel Barto, 
late an official reporter of debates of the House of Representatives, 
an amount equal to one year’s compensation and an additional 
amount, not exceeding $250, to defray funeral expenses of the 
said Frank Hazel Barto. 
With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 4, strike out “one year’s” and insert “six months’.” 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I think the House ought to 
have some information about this in view of the amend- 
ment. - There seems to be some precedent that the depend- 
ents of the several employees of the House who are con- 
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nected with the Clerk's desk should receive a year's com- 
pensation in the event of their death. The committee 
found one precedent where the House overruled the Com- 
mittee on Accounts in 1921 upon an amendment offered by 
Mr. Mann, of Illinois; but the committee thinks that all 
should be treated alike. Therefore the committee has unan- 
imously reported out the amendment that limits the com- 
pensation to six months. 

Mr. SNELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL, I think the committee is entirely right; I 
think we are generous in giving that amount, and I am 
absolutely opposed to going any further. I think the com- 
mittee should be sustained. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has spoken of prece- 
dents. Will the gentleman state the demarcation in regard 
to the new rule of six months’ compensation? Heretofore 
we have paid funeral expenses of various employees of the 
House to their widows, and now the gentleman says in his 
preliminary statement that it is to apply merely to those 
employees on the Clerk’s roll. 

Mr. WARREN. I think the gentleman from Wisconsin 
misunderstood me. I said there were a few isolated cases 
where those serving at the Clerk’s desk were given one 
year’s compensation in the event of their death rather than 
six months’. The six months’ rule was in vogue long before 
the gentleman or I ever entered Congress. This amend- 
ment places all on the same basis. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


SHANNON INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I offer another privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 343 


Resolved, That the special committee created by H. Res. 235, 
Seventy-second Congress, first session, to investigate Government 
competition with private enterprise is hereby authorized to expend 
the sum of $3,500 in addition to the amount authorized to be 
expended by H. Res 271, Seventy-second Congress, first session. 
Such additional amount shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House on vouchers authorized by the committee, signed 
by the chairman thereof, and approved by the Committee on 
Accounts. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, this closes up the so-called 
Shannon investigating committee. It is the unanimous 
report of the Committee on Accounts. The investigating 
committee came before us this morning and made a fine 
impression on the committee as to what they have done and 
what they seek to accomplish. Their hearings are con- 
cluded, and this is to pay some outstanding bills to get the 
report in shape. 

Mr. SNELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. Will this be enough to print the report? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not understand that the printing of 
the report is to come out of this allocation. 

Mr. SNELL, Is that carried in the general fund of the 
House? 

Mr. WARREN. That is my understanding. 

Mr. SNELL. And this will complete the entire work of 
the committee and be all that is necessary? 

Mr. WARREN. That is my information. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hardly think there is any provision 
made by law for the printing of the testimony. 

Per COCHRAN of Missouri. That is in the resolution 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a special committee. 

Mr, SNELL. My impression has been that you have to 
have the printing done out of the general appropriation. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; have it done at the expense of the 
House. That is my understanding. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Can the gentleman tell us, or can my col- 
league from Missouri Mr. SHANNON tell us, when this report 
will be made, whether we of this Congress will have the 
benefit of it? 

Mr. WARREN. The House extended the time for filing 
the report a few days ago until January 25. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 


LOANS FOR CROP PRODUCTION IN 1933 
Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Rules, reported 
the following resolution for printing under the rule: 
House Resolution 349, Report No. 1838 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution, it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of S. 5160, entitled “An act to provide for loans to farmers 
for crop production and harvesting during the year 1933,” now on 
the Speaker’s table. That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed one hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Agriculture, the provisions 
of H. J. Res. 529 shall be considered, without the intervention of 
any point of order, as a substitute amendment for the provisions 
of S. 5160, and such substitute for the purpose of amendment shall 
be considered under the 5-minute rule as an o bill. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill for amendment the 
committee shall rise and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and any Member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole to the substitute amend- 
ment. The previous question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and any amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the Army 
appropriation bill is to be called up to-morrow or next day, 
as soon as this bill is completed. Will the Speaker inform 
the House when the hearings on the bill itself will be avail- 
able for Members of the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not advised in the premises. 

Mr. SNELL. I wish we could get that information. I 
understand that the hearings have been printed, but that 
they are not ready for distribution. I think we ought to 
have them for a reasonable time before the bill is called up. 

The SPEAKER. It is the general custom in the House, 
at least so the Chair understands, that an appropriation 
bill is reported out, say, to-day, and that then the hearings 
are distributed amongst the Members. Prior to the report, 
the hearings are kept in the committee. That may not be 
a good practice, but nevertheless that has been the prac- 
tice of the House for many years, 

Mr. SNELL. We ought to have an opportunity to look 
them over for a little while before the bill comes up. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I might suggest to the gen- 
tleman from New York that the hearings are available and 
are in the room of the Committee on Appropriations. They 
may be secured there. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

FARM RELIEF 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13991) to aid agriculture and relieve the existing national 
economic emergency. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 13991, with Mr. Warren in the 
chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 
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Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 
five minutes. 

I feel deeply that no member of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee should oppose the Roosevelt allotment plan now under 
consideration without having some definite, constructive 
alternative plan to suggest that contains a promise of imme- 
diate aid to American agriculture. Our minority report 
contained some suggestions. 

I tried hard to swallow the Roosevelt plan, for I wanted 
to cooperate with Chairman Jonges, whom we all highly re- 
gard; then I wanted to go along with my friend our 
President elect and his plan, but two insurmountable objec- 
tions remain after all this debate on the bill: 

First. Administration almost impossible. 

Bookkeeping alone would involve keeping accounts for five 
or six million individual farmers. 

On production alone, to qualify for adjustment certificates, 
Secretary of Agriculture must know for every producer— 
acreage yesterday, acreage to-day, production yesterday, 
production to-day. 

Take all the wheat, cotton, tobacco, hog, and rice pro- 
ducers alone and it means endless records and an army of 
employees to keep them. 

Forty-four State committees, expenses, possible and prob- 
able pay; 2,500 county committees, expenses, possible and 
probable pay; 7,500 township committees, expenses, possible 
and probable pay. 

On processing add to above employees: Policing 4,000 flour 
mills working on wheat, producing flour, bran, shorts, mid- 
dlings, and so forth; policing tobacco producers and ware- 
houses; policing cotton producers and ginners; policing hog 
growers and packers; policing rice growers and processors. 

The Secretary of Agriculture must know the detailed rec- 
ord of every individual producer before he can issue the 
adjustment certificate—endless details that may be pictured 
in the language of the Declaration of Independence amongst 
reasons for revolt against the king, He has raised up an 
army to eat up our substance.” 

My second objection to the Roosevelt allotment plan is— 

IT IS DISCRIMINATORY 


It should apply to the producer of all farm commodities 
or none. Equality for all. The single largest branch of 
agriculture is dairying—our milk-producers’ situation is des- 
perate. This Roosevelt plan proposes to tax dairymen on 
what they buy; they are not included in the bill. The same 
principle applies to the poultrymen. Let me show you the 
last 5-year average value, per capita, of some major farm 
crops: Milk, $25.20; corn, $16; hogs, $14; cotton, $11; hay, 
$10.40; poultry, $10.01; wheat, $8.05. 

The Roosevelt plan proposes to tax all producers of all 
agricultural products to benefit the producers of but five 
agricultural commodities. This is discrimination that is 
utterly abhorent to the theory and practice of our American 
institutions. 

As to constructive suggestions I offer the following: 

First. Farmers need help now. Principle threats: Taxes 
and mortgages. 

First. Re taxes: This problem is primarily one of the 
States and the political subdivisions thereof. The States 
should quickly assume their full responsibility now and 
quickly evolve their plan of action. 

The cost of government must be reduced. State and local 
are hit hardest in taxes, but the principle equally applies 
to our Federal Government, and watchful citizenship must 
locate unfriendly spenders, 

Second. Mortgages: Interest due or overdue; mortgages 
matured or about to mature. Instrumentality at hand, Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. Broaden its power, en- 
large the scope, increase the capitalization or financing 
power. Let the word go out to those whose heads are still 
above financial disaster that Uncle Sam will “ throw out the 
life line.” Stop foreclosures with definite assurances. 

When fair equities exist, determined not on present de- 
pressed valuations but average valuations, possibly over a 
period of years, some policy could be evolved, as a part of 
the consideration for assistance, looking to the reduction 
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in acreage of marginal land now in competitive crop 
production. 

Third. Agriculture marketing act: (1) Repeal stabilization 
authority; (2) encourage cooperative provisions. Serve no- 
tice on our farmers they must now “work out their own 
Salvation.” If they are unwilling to get into the local cooper- 
ative on the commodity they produce, back and stick to the 
cooperative principle, choose their ablest leaders, and follow 
them, Uncle Sam can do no more. Keep these cooperatives 
everlastingly out of politics and the farmers living up to the 
full obligations of citizenship. Use less gas, more horses, 
and heaven is in sight, but farmers must “ work out their 
own salvation,” and in union there is strength. 

The lamp of experience is before us—do not let us close 
our eyes to the monumental failure of Brazil with its 
scheme for the valorization of coffee; do not let us forget 
Great Britain and her colonies with their disastrous ad- 
venture in rubber, or add to these national examples the 
great private industry—copper—when “ all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men could not put King Copper together 
again.” 

The law of supply and demand exacts its inevitable toll 
of those who for long violate its principles or forget its 
workings. 

There is a challenge to America in her ability to meet the 
desperate situation of her agriculture. Let Congress meet 
the problem squarely on the basis of sound economics, real 
business, and the avoidance of political panaceas. 

That is the acid test, and I cheerfully submit my record 
on this bill to my constituents and my country and say, 
“Apply the test! ” 

1933 
Heads up! 
There's word on the tongues of men 
Of business marching back again. 
Those know it who keep an ear to the ground. 
Heads up! 
Its tread is a stirring sound. 
Clink of quarters and halves and dimes, 
Silver and greenbacks for better times. 
Heads up! 
There comes new lease of life, 
With end to panic's stress and strife. 
Fear of the future passes away; 
Industrial confidence comes to stay. 
Chronic grouches will be no more, 
And rational thought will move to the fore. 
Heads up! 
There's brightness above—below! 
We're on our mark and set to go, 
Bold facing the future, whatever may be. 


up 
For nineteen and thirty-three! 
FRANK FARRINGTON. 


Mr. BEAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE]. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, in the short time al- 
lotted me it is extremely difficult to thoroughly analyze the 
bill now under consideration, H. R. 13991—the domestic- 
allotment plan. Nor in the same short space of time do I 
have the opportunity to present to the House the far-reach- 
ing and disastrous consequences which would ensue if the 
bill became a law. 

Everyone knows and everyone admits that agriculture is 
in a very distressed condition, that the prices of farm prod- 
ucts are not sufficient to enable the farmers of the United 
States to pay the expenses of the operation of their farms, 
as well as the taxes and the interest charges on the debts 
which they owe. Everyone knows and everyone admits that 
not only the farmers but thousands and millions of other 
people are likewise suffering on account of the financial 
losses caused either to themselves or to those that they 
worked for during this terrible depression. 

For everyone knows, as well as everyone admits, that the 
Congress of the United States should pass such legislation 
for the improvement of financial conditions and the better- 
ment of the people of the United States as is possible. 

In these troublesome days, and not speaking of this bill, 
may I not suggest to the membership of the House that we 
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be very careful in following and passing legislation which 
the organized minorities are calling for. 

It is our duty, I take it, after mature and sound delibera- 
tion to pass legislation which will be economically sound 
and which, as I have stated before, will benefit agriculture 
as well as every other industry and business and the people 
of the United States. 

It has been most unfortunate that the membership of the 
House during the debate upon this bill were not enlightened 
by a complete and careful analysis of the bill. But from 
careful consideration of the bill, the reports, and the hear- 
ings it is, in my opinion, an attempt by the Congress of the 
United States, under the discretionary powers of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, to place an excise tax upon the proc- 
essors of cotton, wheat, tobacco, and hogs in order that a 
bounty might be given to the producers of these products, 
provided that they reduce the production of these products. 
The tax thus levied will have to be either paid by the pro- 
ducer, the processor, the manufacturer, or the consumer. 
It is nothing more nor less than a sales tax placed therefor 
upon these four products, with the hope that somehow or 
other the amount of taxes collected, less the costs of opera- 
tion, would be returned to agriculture. 

In my experience in Congress various and sundry agricul- 
tural relief bills have been before the Houses of Congress. 
We had the equalization-fee plan. We had the Federal 
Farm Board plan, as well as probably some others. But in 
my experience none of these bills were as unsound as this 
one. The arbitrary power conferred upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture, a power which might bring direful results not 
only to agriculture but to the manufacturer as well; an 
authority which places the power in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to tax one group with a burdensome tax 
for the reward of another group. Prosperity will not return 
to this Nation under such a system as this. Prosperity will 
not even be returned to agriculture by this system. 

Many years ago, Adam Smith in Wealth of Nations 
made this statement, which is as true to-day as it was then: 

Those systems, therefore, which preferring agriculture to all 
other employments, in order to promote it, impose restraints upon 
manufactures and foreign trade, act contrary to the very end 
which they propose, and directly discourage that very species of 


industry kinen they pan to OO * 
> * * . 


It is thus that every tain whieh endeavors either by extraor- 
dinary encouragements to draw towards a particular species of 
industry a greater share of the capital of the society than what 
would naturally go to it; or, by extraordinary restraints, to force 
from a particular species of industry some share of the capital 
which would otherwise be employed in it; is in reality subversive 
of the great purpose which it means to promote. It retards, in- 
stead of accelerating, the progress of the society towards real 
wealth and greatness, and diminishes, instead of increasing, the 
real value of the annual produce of its land and labor. 


It is not known by anyone what the costs of the opera- 
tion would be in the event that this bill were enacted 
into law. It is not known nor do we have any intimation 
of how many positions would have to be created to check up 
on the farmers to see whether or not they had reduced the 
20 per cent. Nor is it known how many additional em- 
ployees would be necessary in the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue to collect the tax from the processor; nor how many 
additional employees would have to be had in order to see 
that the processor process under the provisions of the law. 
This, of course, would apply to every butcher, every packer, 
every miller, every tobacco factory, every cotton textile plant, 
every rayon and silk mill, and possibly many others, who 
would be in the position of a processor. There is no ques- 
tion but that an immense hoard of governmental employees 
would be necessary to carry out the provisions of the law. 

I wish to discuss the provisions in the bill affecting cotton, 
and a great many of these provisions apply equally as well to 
wheat and tobacco. In the first place, it is necessary that 
we go back to the 5-year period from 1909 to 1914 to find out 
what the fair exchange value will be of any of the four com- 
modities. We find in that date that the cotton ratio price 
was approximately 11.9 cents per pound. That the cotton 
ratio prices for the year 1932 would average 5.8 cents per 
pound. This would mean that it would be necessary for the 
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Secretary of Agriculture to decree that the fair exchange 
value or the bounty, which the producers would receive on 
the cotton for domestic purposes would be 6.1 cents per 
pound. 

But the bill, as amended, provides that after taking the 
discretionary powers away from the Secretary of Agriculture 
as to the initial marketing period, exchange value of 9 cents 
a pound on cotton, 75 cents a bushel on wheat, and 5 cents a 
pound on hogs. This would mean that the processor would 
have to pay this tax of approximately 4 cents per pound if 
the tax were not passed on to the consumer. And I am 
speaking of the cotton textile mills that it would bankrupt 
or put into receivership, practically every mill in America. 
Thus you would have one of the largest industries in the 
United States, employing a great amount of labor, bankrupt, 
and the labor unemployed. Do this and it would affect 
agriculture seriously in this country. 

Now, then, so far as the cotton farmers are concerned, if 
this bill were to become a law now, the cotton farmer, of 
course, could not receive any benefit from it until the next 
marketing season, or his crop next fall. Of course, between 
now and next fall, if he wished to sell any of his commodities, 
and I am speaking of cotton especially, he would have to 
show in some way not mentioned in the bill that he had 
reduced his acreage 20 per cent. 

Two weeks prior to the commencement of the marketing 
year the Secretary of Agriculture shall estimate, as nearly 
as practicable, and proclaim the percentage of the total 
domestic production or commodity (cotton) during the then 
current calendar year that will be marketed and needed for 
domestic consumption. The farmer picks his cotton after 
having, as I have stated, reduced his acreage and received 
notice of the domestic consumption percentage. He then 
sells his cotton and receives an adjustment certificate cov- 
ering the domestic-consumption percentage of the com- 
modity of his own production, marketed by him. 

“The face value of any adjustment certificate per unit 
of any commodity covered thereby shall be equal to the fair 
exchange allowance per like unit of the commodity.” These 
words are the words in the bill. In my opinion, it means 
that the face value of this adjustment certificate will be the 
amount of the fair exchange allowance of the crop sold by 
the farmers to be used in domestic consumption, less, of 
course, the pro rata share of the administrative expenses, as 
estimated by the Secretary of Agriculture. In other words, 
and I am using this as an illustration, we will assume that 
9 cents a pound is the fair exchange allowance, and that a 
farmer sells 50 bales of cotton at 500 pounds per bale, and 
that the Secretary of Agriculture has determined that 50 
per cent of the cotton crop is to be used for domestic con- 
sumption and the remaining 50 per cent is for exportable 
purposes. Then the farmer will be issued adjustment certifi- 
cates on 25 bales of cotton at 9 cents per pound. He will 
have to have two certificates issued to him, both to be re- 
deemed during the year, but the first one a month after the 
issuance and the second one six months after. These cer- 
tificates will be negotiable instruments, redeemable at the 
United States Treasury, or other designated places. 

The cotton then passes on to the processor. And he then 
manufactures it into yarn or cloth. Then the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, either daily, weekly, or monthly, at least, 
sends down one of its employees or agents, who checks up on 
the manufacturer to find out as to the amount of cotton that 
he has processed, the manufacturer, of course, paying the 
agent of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 9 cents per pound 
on all 50 bales. Now, in order to appear to protect the 
manufacturer against competition, a tax is placed on silk or 
rayon equal to the adjustment charge or the tax the manu- 
facturer pays on the cotton. 

Even though this tax of 9 cents per pound, and I am 
assuming it is this much and no more, is placed upon rayon, 
the authorities of this bill failed to realize that there is a 
difference in the marketing price of cotton and of rayon and 
of silk: ‘The manufacturer of cotton will pay a 9-cent tax, 
and again I am assuming that this is a fair allowance, on 
cotton that cost him 6 cents per pound. The manufacturer 
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of rayon will pay a tax of 9 cents per pound on rayon costing 
60 cents per pound. The manufacturer of silk will pay a tax 
of 9 cents per pound on silk costing between $1.25 and $1.50 
per pound. Thus the protection is not afforded to the cot- 
ton manufacturer at all, for the percentage is widely differ- 
ent between the costs of cotton, rayon, and silk. 

The waste in a bale of cotton amounts to approximately 
one-fifth of a bale. This, then, would amount to a tax of 
10% cents per pound on a 500-pound bale of cotton, assum- 
ing that the fair allowance was 9 cents per pound. Then, in 
addition to this discriminatory competition, you must realize 
that the yarn in both silk and rayon weighs less than cotton 
of the same thread. 

After considering the waste in a bale of cotton, which as 
I have stated is about one-fifth of the bale, then there is 
another matter that should be brought to your attention, 
and that is this, as you know, the coarse yarns are heavier 
than the fine yarns, and so the tax on the coarse yarns 
would be considerably more on the yardage than the tax 
on fine yarns. As an illustration, overalls, heavy cotton 
hosiery, heavy work clothes, underclothes, and shirts would 
be taxed more than fine hosiery, fine underwear, fine dress 
goods, and fine yarn shirts. So, if this tax were passed, 
the people who use the working clothes would pay propor- 
tionately much greater tax than those people who use the 
finer grade of clothing. 

There is another matter connected with this bill which 
I do not understand. The tax, of course, would be applied 
to the cotton now being processed, if this bill became a law, 
as well as the wheat now to be processed, like cotton, before 
the new crop is made. What is to be done with this tax? 
The bill does not show that any of the tax collected will be 
used to be applied to the supply of cotton and wheat now on 
hand. In short, this surplus can not be reduced by this 
bill, and we still have it on hand as part of the world’s 
visible supply of cotton and wheat. 

In addition to these facts, it would lessen the use of cot- 
ton, increase the use of rayon and silk, which would mate- 
rially affect the American farmers, the cotton textile mills 
of the United States, which in normal times give employ- 
ment to hundreds of thousands of people, and many of 
which, in these depressing times, are operating for the 
purpose of providing their employees with work, which would 
entail a tremendous cash outlay in the payment of these 
taxes. 

The cotton mills in the United States would be seriously 
crippled by the passage of the bill, and if the buying power 
of the textile employees is reduced, every farmer in 
America will feel the effects of it. You can not, as already 
quoted by me from Adam Smith, attempt to give one indus- 
try a benefit at the expense of the other without impoverish- 
ing the latter industry. 

I have used cotton as an analysis in the working of this 
bill, because I am more acquainted with it than I am with 
wheat and tobacco. But I say to you this bill is absolutely 
unworkable as to hogs, and I say to you that it will not 
bring benefits to any of the producers of any of the four 
commodities. The bill might be well termed, instead of a 
bill to aid agriculture and relieve the existing economic 
emergency, a bill to perpetuate the tariff; because of a neces- 
sity the tariff duties on cotton and cotton textiles must be 
raised, and likewise on the other commodities. 

Again I say that it is unsound and unworkable and creates 
a horde of Federal officials, gives dictatory powers to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and in addition to all of this, in 
my opinion, is unconstitutional— 

For the revenue collected from this source is not used for public 


purposes but is only used to give a bounty to the producers of the 
four commodities. * 


Agriculture must be helped by either this or the next 
Congress. This bill on its face can not bring any imme- 
diate relief to the cotton farmers of this Nation, for it will 
be next fall, even though it is enacted into law at once, 
before any farmer could receive any benefit, and I deny 
that he can receive any benefit under this bill. A way can 
be found, and it should be done. The tariff barriers that 
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now obstruct the channels of trade between the nations of 
the world should be lowered. Economic conferences should 
be held and, last but not least, the loans which the United 
States Government have advanced to the farmers of the 
Nation, through the Federal land banks and other sources, 
should be refinanced at an extremely low rate of interest. 

We owe a duty to the farmer, but we also owe a duty to 
every citizen of this country, and I would suggest that as 
soon as possible we proceed to enact sound and workable 
legislation which would benefit all and not prove disastrous 
to all concerned, as this bill does. 

The time for these panaceas is past and we should, as I 
have stated before, immediately proceed to enact a law 
which will prove a benefit to the farmers and to all of the 
citizens of this country. 

In conclusion, whatever is done to relieve the present 
distressing agricultural situation, which affects not only the 
farmer but everyone else as well, there should be the as- 
surance in so far as possible that the remedy to be applied 
will attain the purpose for which it is intended. For my 
part I shall do as I have always done, support all sound 
legislation for the benefit of agriculture. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield nine 
minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate, most 
unfortunate, that out of every presidential campaign there 
is evolved a crop of ill-considered and ill-begotten proposals 
for farm relief, always indefensible on every principle of 
government and economics. Four years ago the respective 
candidates for Presidency out-Heroded each other in trying 
to bring some proposal for the relief of the agrarian class, 
and there evolved from that contest the agricultural market- 
ing act, which was violative of every principle of sound eco- 
nomics and could be justified only upon the ground that 
it was rank socialism. 

It failed. It was bound to fail. Everyone admits to-day 
that the $500,000,000 that the Government appropriated was 
wasted, not for the benefit of the farming class, though in- 
tended to be, but to their own disadvantage, by the piling 
up of accumulated surplusages of cotton and of wheat; and 
to-day 3,000,000 bales of cotton of the 1929-30 and 1930-31 
crops are being held by the American Cotton Cooperative 
Association, eating away the fiber in storage and overhead 
charges, an association in which there was paid in capital 
by the cooperative’s members of $79,500, of the $795,000 
subscribed, but which received from the Government in 
loans $50,000,000. 

And this surplus cotton, as was the case with the wheat 
surplus held by the Wheat Stabilization Corporation, an ever- 
potential threat in available supply to keep down the market 
price of these staple products. 

That is the indefensible position of the Government in- 
truding itself into business. Now they are even out-Heroding 
the socialistic principle that was then enunciated, even to 
the extreme that it can not be defended on sovietist or 
Marxian principles, seeking to rob Peter to pay Paul, seek- 
ing in these times to oppress the depressed consumers of 
our industrial centers for the assumed benefit of the farm- 
ing class, when everyone knows that in the industrial centers 
workmen are without work entirely. 

The protagonists of this policy claim that it will result 
in helping the farmers. The bounty is not based on eco- 
nomic needs. It falls indiscriminately into the coffers of the 
well-to-do farmers, working good farm lands with big yields, 
and into the laps of the ne’er-dc-well farmers, eking out a 
bare existence on marginal lands. It gives to all a munifi- 
cent bounty in the case of the wheat grower of 60 cents a 
bushel. The yield and the quantity of the yield determines 
the profitability of soil cultivation, but this bill blindly pays 
every farmer a bounty whether he deserves it or not. 

And the poor farmer on bad land is to have his condition 
made worse by compelling him to lessen his acreage, whereas 
the farmer on the good soil can cultivate more intensively 
and get the same yield with lessened acreage. 

The proponents in their guileless way justify this extrava- 
gant bonus by claiming that it will curtail production. 
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When did increasing the price of an article eyer result in 
decreased production, especially when the farmers every- 
where can raise crops? Increasing the price has and always 
will bring into new cultivation additional acreage. And there 
is nothing in this bill to discourage or prevent farmers from 
seeding their lands to wheat and cotton, if they are not now 
so engaged. The more you study the bill, the asininity of 
its objectives becomes exposed. 

For example, the annual crop of cotton in 1931-32 was 
13,000,000 bales. We consume in this country, on an aver- 
age, four or five million bales, sometimes as much as 6,000,000 
bales. Last year it was somewhere around 5,000,000 bales. 
The price of cotton to-day is a little over 6 cents a pound. 
Under the agricultural marketing act they advanced to the 
cotton farmers to the extent of 90 per cent of the market 
value of the crop. They virtually bought it. 

The American Cotton Cooperative Association is holding 
that cotton, on which it must pay storage charges and ex- 
penses, all to be borne by Uncle Sam, who holds the bag. 

Think you for a minute that the cotton farmer—and I 
shall make no invidious comparisons; the wheat farmer as 
well—will not be shrewd and wise enough to play Uncle Sam 
by using fertilizer in abundance on the 80 per cent cultivated 
lands to have as large a crop as the land will produce? 
But here you are proposing something much worse. Mr. 
Chairman, everyone admits it is an experiment. It is worse 
than an experiment. It is a wild dream that has never 
been tried anywhere. If they had any confidence at all in 
their ill-begotten baby, they would not apologize in burden- 
ing the public for but one year. 

I voted against the sales tax in the last Congress primarily 
because, in depressed economic conditions, the times were 
not suited to impose upon the consuming class a higher cost 
of their commodities. That was only a tax of 2½ per cent. 
And the sales tax specially exempted food and the neces- 
saries of life. Here is a tax of perhaps 200 per cent as far 
as wheat is concerned; 150 per cent as far as cotton is 
concerned. 

It is not only a bounty but it is a gigantic bonus at the 
expense of the consuming public. Even assuming, which I 
question very seriously, that this adjustment charge can be 
passed on, who is to bear it? The public, to be sure. Would 
any political party be so inane as to espouse a tax on bread- 
stuffs and wearing apparel just before a general election? 

If that chimerical proposal such as is carried in this bill, 
seeking to have the processor pay the tax, is declared un- 
constitutional, and certainly it is not workable; but if the 
processor is not going to pay the tax, who will pay the tax? 
Naturally, the taxpayers of the country. The gentleman 
from Texas nor any committee in this House would favor 
putting their hands in the Treasury to the extent of a 
billion dollars in these piping times when we are seeking 
every means possible to curtail expenditures. This bill is 
certainly not only unsound economically but it is unsound 
legislatively. Itis unsound from a constitutional standpoint. 

One of the speakers on the Republican side, in opposition 
to this bill, will discuss in detail the constitutional aspects 
of the proposal, but I merely wish to call attention in pass- 
ing to the case of Ribnik against McBride, Two hundred and 
seventy-seventh United States Reports, 356, where, in com- 
menting on the case of Wolff Co. against Industrial Court, 
Two hundred and seventy-seventh United States Reports, 
522, at page 527, it approved the following language: 

It has never been supposed since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion that the business of the butcher, or the banker, the tailor, 
the wood chopper, the mining operator, or the miner was clothed 
with such a public interest that the price of his product or his 
wages could be fixed by State regulation. * * One does not 
devote one's property or business to the public use or clothe it 
with a public interest merely because one makes commodities for, 


and selis to, the public in the common callings of which those 
above mentioned are instances. 


In that case the Supreme Court declared it was beyond 
the power of the Legislature of Kansas to establish an 
industrial commission to determine the working condi- 
tions of private industry. And in the Ribnik case it held 
unconstitutional a legislative enactment empowering the 
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commissioner of labor to determine the fees that might be 
charged by employment agencies. 

Now, it is fundamental that you can not tax one class for 
the benefit of another class. 

The mere fact that a class is general does not justify the 
expenditure. You can not grab money out of my pocket and 
transfer it to your pocket, because that is appropriation. 
That is, as I said a while ago, “robbing Peter to pay Paul,” 
and it is not defensible on any principle of economics or 
constitutional government. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Is there anything in this bill which at- 
tempts to set in any way the compensation paid to the baker 
or the butcher or any of the other classes? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. The processor is obliged, under 
the adjustment charge, to pay a tax that goes to the benefit 
of the wheat grower, of the cotton grower, yea, more, the 
tobacco grower, the plug and cud chewer of human beings. 
If there is anything indefensible, it is including tobacco in 
this bill, and especially is it indefensible when it is associated 
with hogs. 

I recognize that the bill is artfully drawn to justify the 
levy as an excise tax. But the Supreme Court, where the 
purpose is obvious, will penetrate the veiled camouflage of 
its enacting purpose and consider the measure as to its 
real intendment. 

As Chief Justice Taft said in delivering the unanimous 
opinion of the court in the Child Labor case (259 U. S. 1, 
p. 39): 

So here the so-called tax is a penalty to coerce people of a State 
to act as Congress wishes them to act in respect of a matter com- 
pletely the business of the State government under the Federal 
Constitution. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, when I think of this bill being pro- 
posed for the first time, a bill with a policy that has never 
been tried out anywhere in the civilized world, suggested by 
a college professor—who ever heard of a college professor 
having any business ideas that could be successfully tried 
out in the world of hard knocks?—I pause to wonder of the 
ravages that may be made in the name of the depressed 
farmer. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield with refer- 
ence to the tax? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not yield. Let me finish, please. 
In these times of stark need, the effect of this measure is 
to make more hazardous the breakfast table of the needy. 
It is almost beyond comprehension that any cabal would 
appropriate the money of one class of the community for 
their own aggrandizement. The agricultural marketing act 
crumbled into desuetude by its own unbusinesslike pro- 
visions. This measure, manifoldly worse with its unstable 
provisions, will suffer a like doom because its artificial de- 
vices are all counter to the inexorable rules of business 
and economics. A few may be favored, but it will be at the 
expense of the great majority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I have read the agricultural 
bill now before the House and also committee hearings and 
have listened to the general debate on the bill. According 
to the hearings, practically all large farm organizations in- 
cluding the Farmers Union, Farm Bureau, Grange, and. 
others are supporting the pending bill in its effort to raise 
prices of farm products to at least the cost of production 
and, as near as possible, to pre-war prices. This bill pro- 
poses to equalize agricultural prices that have been de- 
flated compared with other industries. I am not disturbed 
over constitutional objections. These are always offered to 
proposed legislation. 

Dairy products have not been included in the bill. I am 
convinced they should be, because, according to evidence 
submitted, more farmers are interested in dairy products 
and more actual money is invested than in any other cne 
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product of the farm. From the hearings I find no objection 
raised to their inclusion; and as these products are processed 
they should be included with wheat, tobacco, cotton, and 
pork, the four products named in the bill. 

Chairman Jones has well said that the desperate situa- 
tion of agriculture must be relieved if any hope is to be 
offered for normal business conditions. No bill will meet 
every contingency or be satisfactory in every particular, 
but if we would avoid further widespread distress and agri- 
cultural disaster it is time to pass whatever legislation will 
relieve present conditions. Many economists and farm ex- 
perts say this bill will do the job. I am convinced that the 
farm measure now before the House will be helpful. An- 
other bill to give expansion to the currency will help bring 
back normal agricultural pre-war prices, and a reduction 
in interest rates will also be helpful in bringing about bet- 
ter conditions. I realize the difficulty in preparing work- 
able bills, but I know their necessity, and experts say this bill 
is workable. 

If products in this bill are helped by better prices, it will 
reflect benefits on other farm products, so I am for the bill; 
but it should also include agriculture’s greatest industry— 
dairy products—in order to give immediate and general 
relief 


Mr. Netson, of the committee, laid responsibility for fail- 
ure of other agricultural bills largely to experiments with 
the Farm Board and salaries paid Farm Board officials. We 
are all in agreement against the excessive amounts paid 
Farm Board officers, but there are those who believe the 
Farm Board’s operations have benefited agriculture. I do 
not pretend to say where experts disagree, but I do say that 
Congress, under the law, has no authority to pass on the 
internal affairs of the Farm Board any more than on the 
internal affairs of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Yet Con- 
gress, through its agencies, has recently loaned to that rail- 
way many millions of dollars, although it is reported Presi- 
dent Atterbury receives a hundred thousand dollars annual 
salary. 

I do not approve excessive salaries for Farm Board offi- 
cers or railway presidents, because the public pays the bill 
in both cases, but I am not going to oppose this bill because 
unjust salaries were paid Farm Board officials. No such 
question is involved with this allotment measure, which pro- 
vides a 24 per cent maximum expenditure for administra- 
tive expenses. 

I agree with Chairman Jones that it is a case of saving a 
house on fire, and that farm foreclosures and low prices are 
threatening our future welfare more than any experiment 
in getting water to the fire. 

Let me offer to my friend, Representative Netson, from 
Missouri, some fire news that has a direct bearing on the 
case before us and is more serious than any complaints 
coming from those who oppose the bill: 


LIVESTOCK FORECLOSURE SALE BRINGS $34.90 


MARYVILLE, Mo., January 7—Five hundred farmers took charge 
of a chattel-mortgage foreclosure sale to-day at the I. C. Moore 
farm, 10 miles northeast of Maryville, and bid in 49 head of live- 
stock for a total of $34.90. 

The mortgage, held by a Ravenwood bank, amounted to $2,200. 
Pay Casteel, an officer of the bank, who acted as clerk at the sale, 
departed after only $1 bids were made on purebred cattle. 

The farmers persuaded the auctioneer, C. E. Showen, to continue 
with the sale. 

My friend Representative Snow, of the committee, also 
opposed the bill, even if Maine potatoes of his constituents 
are included. I have here a New York quotation on Maine 
potatoes under date January 6, which says bulk of 180 
pounds Maine potatoes were $1.90 to $2.10 on that day, and 
every quotation which I place in the Recorp is more than 
a dollar per hundred for potatoes: 


[New York Herald Tribune, January 6] 


POTATOES 
White potatoes about steady. Sweets dull and weak. 
Long Island, in bulk, 180 pounds $2. 25-62. 40 
Maine, in bulk, 180 pounds 1.90- 2.10 
ars eee x 1.65- 1.85 
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e e a aa A $1. 00-$1. 20 
State, 150 pounds 1.60- 1:70 
State, 100 pounds —— 8 — 1.70- 1.85 
e EEEE eo ARR 1.50- 1.90 
BN GT E ooo Re A LE A Se eR aS ee ea ke 1. 60- 2.00 
pg e aE ERS yn Re aa 6. 00— 6. 50 


It will be noted that potatoes, of all farm commodities, 
seem to have stood the farm depression remarkably well. 
My own State produces potatoes, but due to more than a 
thousand miles transportation, New York is out of the mar- 
ket compared with Maine, less than a third of the distance, 

That Maine price is far better than 32 cents for wheat, 
after paying harvesting and threshing bills, with only 10 
bushels average per acre production of wheat. Remember, 
100 to 300 bushels per acre of potatoes carry their own argu- 
ments as to comparative distress when the production of 
potatoes per acre is found to be ten to twenty times that of 
wheat and the price per bushel received for potatoes more 
than double wheat at the present time. 

I rather accept the reasoning of my friend, Representative 
Ketcuam, of Michigan, one of the oldest members on the 
committee, or the indorsement of GILBERT HAUGEN, the old- 
est Member in the House as well as on the Agricultural 
Committee, both of whom, after years of study, including 
400 pages of hearings on this bill, advise us to give this 
allotment plan a fair trial. 

Representative Becg, the distinguished gentleman from 
Philadelphia, warms us against the machinations of Wall 
Street that he claims are to be found behind this allotment 
bill. I am not accustomed to lay all our ills to Wall Street, 
although I agree with much that has been said as to its 
antiagricultural influence generally; but I picked up the 
New York Herald Tribune of January 7 and found that Wall 
Street’s push on this bill through Congress, if it did push, 
caused wheat to jump from 1% to 1% cents per bushel the 
day before, due in part, it was alleged, to pending farm 
legislation. 

If Wall Street will push a little harder to help the wheat 
farmer to better wheat prices and corn growers to better hog 
prices and tobacco growers to better tobacco prices and cot- 
ton prices and dairy prices all to normal pre-war figures, 
then Wall Street’s support will be welcomed, even if 99 per 
cent of the farmers believe that Wall Street’s signals must 
have been crossed or my friend from Philadelphia mistakes 
a white flag for one of danger. This press statement speaks 
eloquently for more Wall Street farm aid. 


[New York Herald Tribune, Saturday, January 7] 


WHEAT SCORES SHARP ADVANCE ON INCREASED BUYING Orpers— 
Curcaco CLOSES 1% To 1% CENTS HIGHER AS SHORTS RUSH TO 
Cover DUE To SUPPORT; FARM RELIEF BILL Arms 
SENTIMENT 


Cuicaco, January 6.—Steadily increasing sentiment in favor of 
higher prices for grains brought buying orders on a large scale 
into the wheat pit to-day, advancing prices to the highest level 
for nearly a month. The close was 1% cents to 1% cents higher. 
Wheat was strong from the start, with commission houses and 
locals buying. Pressure to sell was scattered and readily absorbed. 

On the advance sellers of offers were compelled to buy to protect 
themselves and shorts covered freely, becoming alarmed over the 
persistency of outside buying. Relative weakness of foreign mar- 
kets were ignored, traders being influenced by domestic develop- 
ments—farm-relief legislation and the bullish winter-wheat situa- 
tion being the predominating factors. Locals were spreading, 
buying May and selling July at three-eighths cent difference, and 
there was buying in Chicago against sales in Winnipeg. Minne- 
apolis sold wheat here against purchases in their market. 

New England and the Southeast were buyers. Iowa points 
offered corn to arrive to-day, but at prices above the market. 
Local receipts were 100 cars. May corn closed at 2754-2744 cents, 
July 2834-28% cents, and September 2934 cents. 

Oats and rye followed the trend of wheat. May oats closing at 
175, cents and July 17% cents. May rye finished at 3614 cents 
and July 35% cents. May barley sold at 295, cents at the last. 


A press report of January 8 states that after “ mounting 
to the highest levels in nearly two months, with an increase 
in the Chicago market of 614 cents a bushel, almost vertical 
climb, wheat closed unsteady at five-eighths to 1 cent under 
Saturday’s finish.” Possibly the Wall Street rumor may 
have alarmed Chicago grain buyers, but an inerease of 5 
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cents per bushel should be doubled several times to offset 
losses through existing wheat prices. 

A word regarding the greatest industry in agriculture that 
reports in the same paper in New York on the same day, 
creamery butter at 2244 cents per pound and cheese at from 
12 cents to 15 cents, New York prices. 

I have followed the examinations of my friend Representa- 
tive AnpRESEN, of Minnesota, in the hearings and also his 
arguments on the floor. To my mind they are unanswerable 
as to the necessity of including dairy products as much as 
wheat or cotton if we are going to raise prices. 

Wisconsin produces more dairy products than any other 
State. Its total investment in dairy lands, buildings, and 
machinery is over $1,400,000,000. Its annual dairy products 
run far more than $200,000,000 annually, if my recollection 
is correct. This bill means annually about $18,000,000 more 
that will be returned to dairy interests of my State and 
$171,000,000 to the country at large if department estimates 
are correct. 

Even Maine will get over a million-dollar dairy-price 
increase, Missouri six and one-half millions, and New York 
State, the home of my friend Representative JOHN CLARK, 
will profit by eleyen and one-half million dollars annually if 
dairy products are included. I listened to denunciation of 
the bill from Representatives on the committee because they 
were not permitted to put farm leaders under cross-exami- 
nation. 

It may be these friends on the committee would be able to 
show by cross-examination that white looks black if oppor- 
tunity had been granted, but Mr. Lee, the farm spokesman 
before the committee, seemed to answer squarely and fairly 
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all questions asked by both committeemen, so I believe eleven 
and a half millions additional return from dairy products to 
New York and improvement in Maine’s farm conditions is 
worth considering, particularly since Wall Street approves 
of some division of profits with the farmers. The bill may 
not meet all promised expectations, but I am for it. Repre- 
sentative ANDRESEN’s amendments should be accepted, but 
this bill should pass. I believe it will help bring farm 
relief. CApplause.] 

Appended are statistics from the Tariff Commission that 
relate to imports and exports of cheese and butter for the 
periods stated: 


Comparison of imports and exports of cheese and butter, calendar 
year 1931 and first 10 months of 1932 


Imports for consump- 
tion 


Quantity Valua 


Pounds 
TTT 1.672. 515 $374, 887 
. 1. 188, 315 216, 177 
BUTTER 
Pan EEA A a tear 1,797,144 | $471,521 | 1,984, 333 $636, 558 
1932 (first 10 months) 811.972 173,453 1. 378, 319 333, 909 


Wisconsin leads all States in cheese production, so the 
following has a direct bearing on that industry in connec- 
tion with this allotment bill: 


Cheese: Imports for consumption of all cheese by countries, 1931 
[From U. S. Tariff Commission] 


Country of origin 


— —— ——ů—ñ ͤ ———ůů — —— — —— 


Canada. 
/ A ⁵——. ˙ ⁰—müp, r ‚TTT——. AS A 


Source: Compiled from monthly statisties of imports for consumption. 
In like 
inclusion 


in the allotment bill. 


Total imported 


14, 670, 975 


manner butter production in several States that increased nearly 50 per cent in 10 years is concerned in its 


Butter—Production of creamery butter by States, 1922-1931 
[From U. S. Tariff Commission] 
Thousand of pounds: i. e., 000 omitted} 


8 
SSRI | § 


~ 
z 


8 
888888388235 


2 


1925 1928 1929 1930 1931! 
245, 669 258, 437 274, B60. 271, 345 282, 22. 540 235, 802 
156, 361 168, 827 177, 224 196, 068 214, 562 216, 058 204, 796 
161, 369 159, 733 153, 545 137, 483 155, 815 171, 239 170, 686 
83, 930 90, 882 95, 004 96, 472. 97, 110 85,623 79, 584 
77, 566 79, 386 79, 603 75, 681 80, 583 78, 972 83, 328 
55, 963 66, 861 62, 549 69, 201 82, 505 77,939 74,520 
72, 371 71. 701 75, 227 72, 050 72, 635 74, 366 72, 734 
70, 729 72, 040 69, 368 65, 803 63, 426 65, 926 76, 193 
56, 872 62, 544 59, 87! 62, 864 68, 272 65, 281 67,228 
54, 362 7, 592 62, 436 60, 409 62,701 63, 249 68, 923 
326, 344 358, 7 886, 804 379, 673 415, 534 413, 633 427, 863 
1, 487,049 | 1,597,027 | 1, 504,826 1, 611, 662 
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Butter: Imports for consumption from Denmark, New Zealand, Canada, and total for all countries, calendar years 1925-1931 
[From U. 8. Tariff Commission] 


Year 


1 Yearly figures for Canada, 1925-1929 are general imports. 
Source: Compiled from monthly statistics of imports for consumption. 


Quantity Value 
Pounds 

6, 861,435 | $2, 553, 219 
6, 727, 052 2, 389, 384 
8, 456, 397 2, 873, 177 
4, 334, 684 1, 562, 283 
2, 586; 118 965, 412 
2, 449, 785 801, 803 
1, 746, 858 400, 604 


Proportionate imports of butter and countries from which received are here given. 


Butter—Imports for consumption from Denmark, New Zealand, Canada, and total all countries, by months, 1931 
{From U. S. Tariff Commission] 


Month 


Pounds 

Wea ee 9 282 

aa E EN EE EAN ESI Se ea E E SEE 
March. 14, 836 
April. 22, 636 

ay..— 43, 953 | 
June 19, 741 
July: 11, 032 
August.. 7,557 
September. 18, 992 

tober. 29, 514 
November 17, 441 


BS! 
8 


116,642 pounds valued at $1,041 was released from bonded warehouse. 
Source: Compiled from monthly statistics of imports for consumption. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, with a measure as full of de- 
tail as this one there is always grave danger that we may 
not see the forest for the trees; grave danger that we may 
be so confused by machinery as to overlook principles. 

In the few minutes at my command I wish to call the 
attention of the committee to the fundamentals of this 
proposal, the basic principles involved. Certainly every 
man of us should reach a decision as to these before he 
considers machinery. 

This is a proposal to take money from some of the people 
and give it to the rest of the people. It is a proposal to 
take from the nonagricultural part of the people and give 
to the agricultural part of the people. More than that, it 
is a proposal to take from some part of the farmers and 
give to the other part of the farmers. 

About one-quarter of the people in this country are en- 
gaged in farming. So, in the first place, we start with the 
proposal that three-fourths of the country shall make con- 
tribution. The proposal further contemplates taking money 
from three-fifths of the agricultural part of the country and 
giving it to the other two-fifths. So it figures out that 
nine-tenths of the people are asked to give something more 
than a billion dollars to one-tenth of the people. 

There must be grave reasons advanced for transferring 
more than a billion dollars from nine-tenths of the people 
to one-tenth of the people. 

I know there is many a man here who will instantly reply 
that we are doing that same thing in the matter of the 


Quantity Value 
Pou Pounds Pownds 
78, 008 $20, 337 117,006 128, 262 $33, 887 
74, 088 21, 883 5, 768 93, 870 |> 28, 345 
77,700 18, 113 1,883 100, 660 28, 971 
72, 208 19, 278 166 103, 445 31, 685 
101, 640 27, 651 449 146, 505 42, 506 
126, 000 34, 332 566 152, 651 | 46, 527 
64, 680 17,43 3, 470 | 25, 845 
45, 864 11, 924 8. 188 19, 813 
34.944 8, 988 8, 628 17.742 
33, 824 499, 007 131, 758 
60, 704 37, 204 25, 608 
74, 704 20, 711 27, 917 
844, 424 460, 604 


tariff. This, however, is the tariff reversed. When you 
throw an automobile into reverse, it goes backward and not 
forward. y 

A tariff is meant to encourage production. This bill is 
meant to discourage production. Tariffs are justifiable, 
apart from revenue, only if their primary purpose is to 
benefit the country as a whole by diversifying occupation 
and by making a nation more nearly self-sufficing. The 
primary argument for this bill is that it will benefit part 
of the country, not primarily the whole. Tariffs contem- 
plate buying less abroad. One result of this bill, that of 
giving some producers a larger price for that part of their 
production sold here, would make it possible for them to 
sell at a lower price that part sent across the seas. Tariffs 
are expected to increase wages here. Dumping our food 
surplus leads to lower costs of living and to lower wages 
abroad, with corresponding advantage to our competitors. 

As I have said, this is a proposal to take money to the 
extent of more than a billion dollars from nine-tenths of 
the people and give it to one-tenth of the people. 

I would like to take my entire 10 minutes in repeating 
that statement over and over again. Once more, it is a 
proposal to take money to the extent of more than a bil- 
lion dollars from nine-tenths of the people and give it to 
one-tenth of the people. 

It is a proposal to return prosperity by mulcting the over- 
whelming majority of the people in order to benefit this 
small part of the people. 

It is a proposal to lift ourselves by our boot straps. It 
does not add another dollar to the wealth of the country. 
It does not turn a wheel anywhere save possibly that of a 
tractor. It does not help any man in distress outside of 
that two-fifths of the farmers of the country who may get 
some benefit. 

Beyond this there is the greater question, the deeper ques- 
tion, the all-important question: Are we to embark upon 
control of production? 
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I am not one of those who show resentment and fear 
whenever the words “bolshevist” or “soviet” are uttered. To 
my mind, what is going on in Russia is the most important 
political and social experiment of our time. I watch it with 
the keenest interest. I see there the attempt to destroy the 
competitive system and replace it with controlled produc- 
tion. I try to examine the developments of that gigantic 
experiment without prejudiced hostility but simply with the 
curiosity of a student of human relations. As such I would 
point out that in this bill you may find the first great pro- 
posal to embark here upon the system of Soviet Russia, 
under which all the conduct of all the citizens is regulated 
by central authority. 

Already appear proposals to add to the articles enumerated 
in the bill other articles which may not stop until the whole 
range of agriculture shall be covered. At the same moment 
we from the industrial regions are considering the possi- 
bility that if you pick out classes and groups and sections 
to favor at the expense of others you can not stop with the 
boundary of the farm. 

To be consistent and fair, you must go into the cities and 
the manufacturing towns. There you will find the pro- 
ducers of boots and shoes demanding that they be given a 
bonus at the expense of the rest of the country; then the 
hat makers; then the clothiers; “the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick maker.” In short, every type of production 
and industry. 

You may say I am from the East and am speaking for 
the East. I am speaking for the whole country in this mat- 
ter, and that you may not think with suspicion that I am 
self-interested, carry your mind away for a moment from 
manufacture and address it to the mining of precious 
metals, an industry of the West, an industry in as hard 
straits as any other. You know of the demand just beyond 
our doors that we tax the whole of the country in order to 
rehabilitate silver mining. Furthermore, you hear on every 
hand the declaration that we must help out the coal miners. 
So it is in all aspects of mining—the same demands that we 
shall force a great part of the people to rehabilitate a small 
part of the people. 

Where will you stop applying this idea of controlled pro- 
duction for the benefit of groups and sections and fractions 
of the people? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. As I understand, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts says the bill is going to take money away 
from nine-tenths of the people and give to one-tenth of the 
people. I understand there are 30,000,000 people engaged in 
agriculture—in cotton production alone. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman say 30,000,000 in 
cotton? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are not 30,000,000 people in the 
cotton States all told. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. There are 6,000,000 farms, with five to a 
family. That would make 30,000,000 people. Then there 
are the wheat farmers and the corn farmers. I under- 
stand about 40 or 50 per cent of the people are agricultural 
people. I do not understand the gentleman’s arithmetic. 

Mr. LUCE. I shall not undertake to enlighten the gentle- 
man economically. All the statistics are at his command. 

I repeat, that one-quarter of the people of this country, 
and one-quarter only, are engaged in agriculture. I repeat, 
that this is a proposal to take money from the other three- 
quarters of the people and at the same time to take money 
from three-fifths of the farmers themselves and give it to 
two-fifths of the farmers. [Applause.] I want to make 
my friend understand that I am condemning this bill be- 
cause it proposes to milk far the greater part of the people 
for the benefit of a few of the people. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. LUCE. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. The gentleman’s first proposition was 
that the bill took money away from nine-tenths of the 
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people and gave it to one-tenth of the people. The gentle- 
man has now abandoned that theory and dropped down so 
that money is taken away from three-quarters to be given 
to one-quarter. On that basis I think the gentleman hits 
it about right, 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman gives me just one more chance 
to repeat, and in the beginning I said I wished I could de- 
vote my entire 10 minutes to repeating it again, and again, 
and again. I repeat once more that one-quarter of the 
people are engaged in agriculture. This bill takes money 
from the other three-quarters. Of the one-quarter in agri- 
culture only two-fifths will be beneficially affected. This 
bill takes money from the other three-fifths of the farmers. 
So this bill milks nine-tenths of the people of the country to 
the extent of more than $1,000,000,000 to help one-tenth of 
the people of the country, when practically all the people are 
suffering and a lamentably large part are in distress. I 
denounce that as uneconomic, as unfair, as unrighteous. I 
denounce that as contrary to the principle upon which this 
country was founded, the principle which has brought it to 
the highest place in the circle of nations, the principle that 
has made it the strongest country in the world to-day, the 
principle for which the party of the gentleman who has 
just addressed me has until recently always stood, the 
principle of individuality, the protection of the individual, 
the right of the individual to the fruits of his labors, the 
right to have them not taken away in order to help some- 
body else save, only to serve the country as a whole. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I have no quarrel with 
anyone who opposes this bill on fundamentals. This is not 
the first clash in this House between two conflicting schools 
of economics. If this bill were all that is to be considered 
as the remedy for the existing economic crisis, I would con- 
cede that it would stand up alone like a sore thumb; but it 
is only the first step, only one of the factors in fundamental 
changes which must be brought about in our economic 
system. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] made a 
typical New England high-tariff speech. [Applause.] He 
talks about “ one-quarter of our population” and complains 
that the bill will benefit that “ one-quarter,” and overlooks 
the fact entirely that this one-quarter is feeding the other 
three-quarters of the population. [Applause.] Now, com- 
ing from a city and industrial section of the country I will 
not take the stand that some of the Members have taken, 
that the cost can not be passed on to the consumers. I am 
willing to assume that the cost will pass on to the con- 
sumers. We are prepared to meet that when the time comes. 
As I said if any gentleman on the floor thinks that this bill 
is far-reaching, let him be prepared for what must neces- 
sarily follow in the course of the next six months if we are 
to save our Republic. 

I say that there are two conflicting schools of economic 
thought, and the issue was clearly drawn during the last 
presidential election. President Hoover courageously raised 
the issue in his speech at Madison Square Garden on Octo- 
ber 31, 1932. In the language of Mr. Hoover: 

This campaign is more than a contest between two men. It is 
more than a contest between two parties. It is a contest between 
two philosophies of government. 

That is absolutely correct, and the contest has been de- 
cided. 

After the Madison Square Garden speech there could be 
no question that we have in this country at this time one 
school of thought which admits the existence of a depression, 
and says we have unemployment; we have misery; we 


have hunger; we have our farmers bankrupt, but there is 
nothing that we can do; we will live out of this crisis; we can 
not accept any reform; we will not effect any changes; there 
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is no panacea; we must simply stick to the fundamentals 
adopted by our forefathers and live through it. 

To be specific, this philosophy so definitely pronounced in 
the Madison Square Garden speech declared against “a 
new deal.” To quote again— 


The expression our opponents use— 


Said the President— 
must refer to important changes in our economic and social 
system and our system of Government, otherwise they are noth- 
ing but vacuous words. 

Anything which deviates from the old order established 
150 years ago, any slight economic readjustment or any— 

Changes and so-called new am 3 destroy the very foun- 
dation of our American system of 

Then President Hoover Recs 


The primary conception of this whole American system is not 
the regimentation of men but the cooperation of free men. It is 
founded upon the conception of responsibility of the individual 
to the community, of the responsibility of the local government 
to the State, of the State to the National Government. It is 
founded on a peculiar conception of self-government 3 to 
maintain this equal opportunity to the individual 

I can not agree with such a philosophy. Changes have 
been forced upon us. How can one talk about the equal 
opportunity of the individual when our economic, industrial, 
and agricultural system has destroyed individuality? How 
about the responsibility of the National Government to the 
individual? It is not legislation of this kind or the reforms 
and economic changes which we seek that are destroying 
individualism. It is the economic system which has brought 
about this financial collapse, the destruction of the farmers 
and caused 12,000,000 men and women to be unemployed 
that has done that. We are now seeking to so adjust this 
economic system as to meet this new situation. It is the 
industrial system of machine production that has caused 
the regimentation of men and women and has transformed 
the artisan of old into a mere “number” in a big factory. 
It is the system of distribution and control of prices that 
has transformed the individual farmer into a unit. We can- 
not use the phraseology of 150 years ago to describe the 
situation that exists to-day. It is indeed a new deal that 
we must bring about. The forgotten man is but one of the 
ranks of the exploited classes. 

The other school of thought says that we must keep 
government abreast of the age in which we are living. We 
must adjust government to the new order. If the American 
system of equal opportunity, equity, square deal, and the 
right of living decently is to be conserved, then we naturally 
must make some very drastic changes in an economic system 
which has outlived its usefulness. How can a political or 
economic system remain rigid and pat when everything 
around us which controls the lives of the entire population 
and every home in the country is changing so rapidly? It 
was never intended by our forefathers and the framers of 
the Constitution that we should never, and could never, 
make necessary changes to keep abreast of the times and 
new conditions. The contrary is so. The method of 
amendment to the Constitution was discussed quite at 
length, and on several occasions in the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and it was agreed that an easy method of amend- 
ment should be provided consistent with giving an oppor- 
tunity to the majority of the people to pass upon such 
changes. The same is true as to legislation. For that 
reason short terms of office for the Executive and shorter 
terms for Congress were established. We can no longer 
talk of the individual or depend upon “rugged individual- 
ism ” or resort to the maxims of 150 years ago. We can not 
abandon the individual when economic and industrial con- 
ditions have stripped all semblance of individuality from 
the citizen. If industry has regimented’ men, we must nec- 
essarily legislate for them under such conditions. If the 
farmer has lost his individuality by reason of new methods of 
transportation, distribution, control, and world-wide price 
fixing of his products by forces beyond his control, we must 
necessarily have to consider the farmers as a class and pro- 
tect them as such. The only semblance of individuality that 
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is left is the affliction, the misery, and the poverty that sur- 
round the individual when he loses his place in the ranks 
of his industrial regiment and the farmer when his unit is 
destroyed by the ticker tape and the adding machine. 

This naturally, Mr. Chairman, divides our ranks. There 
are many Members who owe allegiance to the Democratic 
Party who may fully agree with the views and the principles 
laid down by President Hoover in his Madison Square 
Garden speech. There are many of us on this side of the 
aisle that can not accept that theory of government. We 
refuse to draw the curtain on hope and say that poverty 
and misery are inevitable, that the poor we always had with 
us and always will have with us, and that we must continue 
along these lines. So, as these two schools continue to clash, 
we will see a zigzag crossing of the aisle of this House that 
in the past divided us on other issues. 

Now, to the bill before us. The criticism directed to the 
mechanics of the bill is not directed to its draftsmanship 
but rather to the imperfections of human beings which will 
naturally crop up in this bill as they do in the revenue and 
tax bills and in every other law that we seek to enforce. 

The fundamental of this bill is to bring agriculture up to 
a parity with industry, and nothing else. The fact that agri- 
culture has fallen below par even in times of prosperity was 
not, let me say to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
brought about by accident. It was no accident of the tariff 
that the farmers were at a disadvantage. It could not be 
otherwise. Read the statements that were made from the 
time the very first tariff was considered, and it will be seen 
that it was known that agriculture would be at a disad- 
vantage; and because of the disadvantage of agriculture we 
have built up in this country a most prosperous industry. 

Yes; industry is prosperous, if there could be eliminated 
the dishonest and unsound financing that has been fastened 
upon it. The question whether the increased prices of agri- 
cultural commodities will be passed on to the consumer 
should be answered. They may, and in all likelihood they 
will. But that is but half of the answer—I will give the other 
half in just a moment. Prices must go up; otherwise what are 
we todo? Drag down industry to the low level of agriculture? 
The American farmer to-day is becoming a tenant peasant. 
They are being dispossessed of their farms by the thousands. 
Gentlemen, they are resisting, with pardonable disregard of 
the law, the power of the State in enforcing the mandates 
of the courts. It is a condition that we can not ignore. 
Suppose, you will say, the price of commodities increases; 
what will your workers in the city do? We are prepared 
for that. We will demand increased wages. That is the 
other half of the answer. Yes; it can be done, and will be 
done. Where will it come from?” I hear some one re- 
mark; and I will answer that in just a moment. Why, 
banks, industries, and railroads have come to Congress for 
aid. Why not the farmer? Is not the chief trouble with 
industry and the railroads the inability to meet so-called 
fixed charges? We know that these fixed charges are the 
interest charges on blunders or plunders of the past, to- 
gether with an unreasonable expectation of returns on 
investment. Once we squeeze out the water and wash out 
unwarranted charges and reduce interest charges, it will be 
easy to meet increased wages. That and bringing agricul- 
ture to a parity with industry by fixing prices according to 
the actual cost of production will establish in this country 
a new era of prosperity, enjoyed not by a small class but by 
all the real producers of wealth. That is the objective. 
That is the purpose of this bill. It is indeed more scientific 
than to take depreciated bonds at their face value and lend 
hundreds of millions of dollars on them. Yet, is it not con- 
ceded that it was necessary at the time to save the crash 
which will inevitably come unless we go the whole way to 
meet the situation? 

Now, if we should continue without taking drastic action 
for an economic readjustment, what will happen? We will 
get out of it; yes. How will we get out of it? I will tell 
you how: By creating an impoverished mass of people; by 
keeping the farmer down and putting him lower than where 
he is now; by making a tenant peasant out of him, working 
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for the owners of the farms; by creating a highly competi- 
tive labor market; by bringing down wages; by tearing down 
the standards of living; by concentrating all of property in 
the hands of a few; by creating a still smaller minority 
owning the land and wealth of the country. That is the 
minority, Mr. Luce, that is threatening the country; that 
is the group that has long obtained class legislation. The 
minority that owns the wealth of the country has ruined 
our country, and not the minority that produces the food 
of the country. [Applause.] 

According to that philosophy of government that I refuse 
to follow, it would create a small property-owning class, a 
highly competitive labor market, low wages, farmers at the 
mercy of absent landlords, all highly efficient but generally 
miserable and unhappy, prosperity for a few, a bare exist- 
ence for the mass of toilers. Yes; it is one way of doing it, 
but it is not the American way. 

Our Government is not to be entirely devoted to the pro- 
tection of a small property-owning class. If this is all the 
hope we have, we may as well fold our tents now and quit. 
It is the highest function of government to preserve life; and 
if we have established a Republic of free men and women, 
permit me to say that one can not enjoy the blessings of 
liberty on an empty stomach. Political freedom can not 
blend with economic slavery. 

So we must create this new system of distribution. We 
must bring parity to agriculture as one of the first steps. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. CLARKE] submitted 
in his minority report the necessity of relieving the farmer 
of his interest burdens, if I am correct. That, indeed, is 
progress. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Of reducing his interest 
burdens through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The gentleman from New York will 
have an opportunity to vote for such a measure, whether 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation interest 
rates will be reduced. It is bound to come. 

Gentlemen, government is falling. When any group of 
people walk into a courthouse and prevent the sale of prop- 
erty under mandate of the court and walk into the court 
room and not permit the judge to leave the court room, I 
will tell you that condition is such that demands the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the attention of government. 

So along with this bill will come another bill for the sub- 
stitution of farm mortgages, if not the refinancing of them. 
The Government must step in—interest rates must be re- 
duced to a low rate of two and a quarter per cent, with a 
three-quarter per cent amortization fund, so that the farmer 
can not only meet his interest charges but at least have the 
hope that his children may some day have that farm free 
and clear, just as his grandfather had it at one time. So 
after this bill, or a similar allotment or price-fixing measure 
is passed, be prepared for the farm mortgage bill. 

Why, you gentlemen think this is extreme. Wait just a 
few months, gentlemen, and see what the railroads of this 
country are going to ask of Congress. Then you are going 
to get a real taste of extreme legislation. The farmer asks 
protection from exploitation and only asks for a fair re- 
turn for his toil. 

We have arrived at a time, I want to say to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, when those who used to control govern- 
ment, those who owned and controlled the finances and 
wealth of the land, are to be stripped of their arrogance. 
They are to be controlled instead of controlling. They have 
been defeated by their own bad judgment, and in many 
cases by their own dishonesty. [Applause.] 

The gentleman well remembers, in his own State, a dis- 
tinguished firm of brokers—Lee & Higginson—a short time 
ago, when I criticized them on the floor of this House, the 
wrath of New England was upon me. I was told that this 
firm were great and good people, how they went to church 
every Sunday, how their forefathers came over on the May- 
flower, and yet they were the willing agents and the hand- 
maidens of one of the most crooked and dishonest financial 
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schemes that was ever conceived in the history of the world. 
What might have been smart financing, shrewd business, 
and smart dealing in the days of illiteracy and economic 
ignorance are called different names to-day. I say, there- 
fore, that we can not continue as we are going. It is silly 
to talk about supply and demand when there is no such 
thing. Why, one of the most repeated arguments against 
the bill is that it goes in the face of the law of supply and 
demand. 

What chance has the farmer to-day when we leave him 
to the mercy of what once was the law of supply and 
demand? When the farmer took his product to town to 
sell to the consumers waiting for it, and they had no other 
source of supply, then, indeed, it might have been applicable. 
But what chance has the farmer when the demand is con- 
trolled by maiicured-finger men in Chicago and New 
York dealing in agriculture by means of the ticker tape and 
control the prices of the farmer’s commodities? What 
chance has the farmer got, under a system of supply and 
demand, with elevators, storage houses, and refrigerators 
where food can be garnered and held so as to control the 
market price? The farmer can not store his product. He 
has not the facility, and besides he needs immediate cash. 
This bill will go a long way to remove existing evils. , 

What does this bill do? Nothing less than say to the 
world that there is something else-besides gold. It gives 
the farmer an opportunity to translate his hogs, wheat, 
tobacco, or cotton into things that he needs for the family. 
It gives him a chance to know that he will be able to get 
the needed pairs of shoes, clothing, material, machines, and 
comforts of life for his only medium of exchange. Specu- 
lators will have little or no incentive to bear down price 
when processors will have to pay an adjustment tax. There 
will not be so much speculation by manipulators of the ticker 
tape. The level of prices being known, there should not be 
much fluctuation. If prices are stabilized, if the price of 
agricultural commodities is fixed, there will not be much 
gambling, at least not with loaded dice against the farmer. 

Frankly, the intent and purpose of the bill is to guard the 
farmer against competition of products where we have a 
surplus and therefore susceptible to world prices. The idea, 
while not new, is novel when it takes the form of legislation 
actually being considered. We have become accustomed and 
adjusted to a tariff. No one is alarmed, shocked, or indig- 
nant, nor is the cry of supply and demand raised if a tariff 
is placed on silk, steel, aluminum, or any other commodity. 
It is known that these commodities are manufactured in 
other countries at a lower wage scale under different labor 
conditions, and a duty making up this difference creates a 
domestic market price for any given commodity protected by 
a tariff. A tariff on an agricultural commodity of which 
there is a surplus over and above domestic needs is of no 
aid or comfort to the farmer. Personally, I should prefer to 
avoid all circumvention and provide for straight price fixing 
for all surplus agricultural commodities. Eventually we will 
come to that. The habit of thinking along certain consti- 
tutional lines makes many timid, and there is an honest 
difference of opinion whether we could constitutionally do so. 

It is my belief that in the face of the existing emergency, 
with the complete nation-wide bankruptcy of the farmers of 
the country, that we could do so. When a farmer sells his 
products at less than it cost him to produce, and that is what 
he is doing every day, and unable to exchange his products 
for the necessaries of life and for the commodities which he 
needs to raise his products, he is not selling at such prices 
of his own free will. He is selling under duress. He is forced 
and coerced to sell the products for less than it cost to pro- 
duce, because he has no means to withhold his product, and 
he is being forced by commitments of taxes, crop mortgages, 
interest on farm mortgages, and the perishable nature of 
his products to make the sale. It is not a free sale or a free 
act in any sense of the word. The party buying at such 
prices or the other part of the contract is taking advantage 
of the situation. There is no privity between the cotton ex- 
change of Liverpool,. England, and the cotton grower of the 
South, Let no one will deny that the price of raw cotton 
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is fixed at Liverpool. There is no privity between the pro- 
ducers and the commodity exchanges of Chicago, and yet no 
one can deny that the prices are fixed by these exchanges. 
What constitutional provision, therefore, would we violate if 
as a matter of public policy we authorize an agency of the 
Government to fix prices of agricultural commodities based 
upon average cost of production. Certainly, the production 
of food for the Nation is a matter of national concern. If 
to-morrow we were to be stricken with drouth, pestilence, 
or other destructive causes and the Nation were confronted 
with famine, the Government would have to step in and 
provide relief for the people of the country. Yet here we 
are with the farmers universally bankrupt; and if fore- 
closures continue, there will be no individual ownership of 
land. Then what? Can insurance companies and savings 
banks till the soil and produce food for the Nation? 

The condition of the farmer, as I have endeavored to 
point out, is so one-sided that surely he is not a free agent 
in making a contract for the sale of his products. Law has 
never attempted to enforce a contract obtained under 
duress or coercion. How can anyone invoke the law to 
protect property obtained under duress and coercion? Then, 
just what constitutional provision would be violated if Con- 
gress were to enact a law authorizing an agency of the 
Government to fix the prices of agricultural commodities 
in order to assure a supply of food for the Nation and to 
protect the farmer of his property and place him on a 
parity with industry. He must buy his machines, equip- 
ment, building material, clothes, transportation; and if his 
products have fallen so far below the index prices of these 
other commodities, it is imperative that such a condition be 
remedied. I therefore venture to state that ere long the 
provisions of this bil—and I will admit that they are in- 
volved—will be greatly simplified by direct price fixing. I 
also venture to say that before long it will be seen that the 
Constitution was never intended to protect any such one- 
sided arrangements, destructive of an entire class, consisting 
of one-fourth of our population. 

Now, what does the bill do? 

First. It provides adjustment allowance to meet changed 
world conditions and to aid in restoring the parity between 
agriculture and industry and corrects existing inequalities 
between the prices for certain agricultural commodities and 
industrial commodities. 

Second. The bill is made applicable to certain specified 
commodities, the theory being that by taking certain basic 
commodities the benefit will be reflected to all agricultural 
commodities. 

Third. Every producer of the specified commodities will be 
entitled to such benefits by direct payments of an exchange 
allowance. Provision is made for proper identification of 
the producer, his commodities, and the quantity upon which 
he will be entitled to receive an adjustment allowance. The 
quantity is fixed on a percentage basis of the total domestic 
production to that needed for domestic production. 

Fourth. Production of commodities produced in surplus 
quantities is curtailed by requiring beneficiaries of the plan 
to reduce acreage by 20 per cent. 

Fifth. The exchange allowance which will be paid to pro- 
ducers on the domestic-consumption percentage of his com- 
modity will be an amount equal to permit him to buy the 
same quantity of other commodities as he could have bought 
on an average ratio of the base period between September, 
1909, and August, 1914. In other words, the ratio of the 
prices for the producers’ commodities during that period to 
the average prices of the commodities which he purchases 
will be the same for each marketing year that this bill will 
be in effect. Perhaps to make it simpler let us assume 
index numbers of equality which will make the mathematics 
of the proposition easier. Let us assume—now, mark you, 
these index numbers are only for the purpose of easily illus- 
trating the formula—that the index price of the agricul- 
tural commodity during the period of 1909-1914 was 90, and 
that the index prices of commodities purchased by producers 
was also 90. That would be par. Now, let us assume that 


the index number of an agricultural commodity during a 
marketing year is 30, and the index number of the other 
commodities purchased by the producer is 70, the producer 
would be entitled to an amount which would permit him to 
be on a par with 70. Again, in other words, he would be 
allowed a sufficient amount of money that would permit him 
to buy at 70 as much as he was able to buy during the based 
period when the index number was at 90. Or, to put it in 
still another way, an average of the cost of industrial com- 
modities during the period 1909-1914 is taken; then an aver- 
age price of a given agricultural commodity for that same 
period is taken; that establishes the ratio or the relative 
prices of an agricultural commodity to other commodities, 
and the allowance given to the producer under this bill 
would bring him up to the same relative position in purchas- 
ing power per unit of his production that he enjoyed during 
that base period. 

Sixth. During initial periods the prices per unit is fixed, 
and therefore the allowance will be the difference between 
the price established in the bill and the price received by the 
producer at his local market. 

Seventh. The amount paid to producers in the form of 
exchange allowance is in turn collected in the shape of a 
tax on the same commodity, which is to be paid by the 
processor. During the initial period the price of the tax is 
fixed in the bill, and I need not repeat it now. Pro- 
vision is made for taxing floor stock and levying compen- 
satory duties on such processed commodities. 

Eighth. Provision is made for the expense of administra- 
tion by a deduction of 2% per cent collected from all 
processors. 

I do not believe it is necessary to go into the administra- 
tive features of the bill. I will concede that it may be diffi- 
cult of administration. I do not share the belief of some 
that it is impossible of administration. Im all likelihood 
there may be attempts of evasion and of fraud in obtaining 
allowance or avoiding payment of the tax. That is the same 
in every kind of a tax bill, and that is the fault of human 
nature and not of the legislation. 

Now, how will this bill affect industry? It may not create 
additional national wealth. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts may be right in that, but it will create new circulation 
and a greater velocity of circulation. That will be to the 
advantage of industry. It will increase the purchasing 
power of the farmer, and that will create increased demands 
for industrial commodities. 

I haye prepared an amendment which would protect the 
certificates as long as they are in the possession of the pro- 
ducer, and I will offer it at the proper time. 

I have also prepared an amendment clarifying the lan- 
guage providing for public information as to the price level, 
so that with this initial step the public will have complete 
and detailed figures. 8 

The gentleman from Massachusetts complains of produc- 
tion planning. I believe that is one of the advantages of 
the bill. It is the first step in production planning. If 
the manufacturers of textiles in New England could get 
together, assuming they were permitted to do so by an 
amendment of the antitrust law, and plan production on 
a 52-week year basis there would not be the financial ruin 
in that industry that exists to-day. The gentleman ought 
to know by experience with the textile mills in his section 
of the country, that future planning is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. I did not use the word planning. I spoke 
of production control. I was referring to the governmental 
control of production. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Whether governmental control for fu- 
ture production or planning in the hands of industry or 
ariculture, it will have to be Government supervision and 
control. We can not leave it entirely to industry, because 
they could take advantage of the situation and perhaps 
ignore the public requirements and interest in the matter. 
Future production planning under proper governmental 
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supervision is one of the necessary factors in an economic 
readjustment that some of us are shaping. 

This bill does it to a certain extent, and it will do it 
eventually, but it is the first step on the part of Congress 
to take care of overproduction; and, I repeat, as the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Luce] likes to repeat his 
point, the point I have made so many times, and that is this: 
We have not overproduction to the extent that it is generally 
believed; when the people of this country will have sufficient 
to eat and wear and be able to live up to the American 
standard of living, we will be better able to tell just what the 
domestic requirements are. Only after all of the people of 
the country are properly and sufficiently fed, the remainder, 
if any, can be called a surplus. With industrial productive 
planning, it will be necessary to bring down the hours of 
labor and the working days of the week. I will not enter into 
that phase of our economic changes at this time. 

No one can deny that this increased return to the farmer 
will result in an increased purchasing power. The American 
farmer is the best market to-day for American industry. He 
has been so impoverished that 99 per cent of the farmers 
of this country have not bought clothes for the last two 
years. The farmers are so impoverished that their farms 
are going to wrack and ruin; and the minute they get an in- 
creased revenue, they will be able to buy the material neces- 
sary to make repairs on the farms and will be able to re- 
plenish the farms with new machinery and put clothes on 
the backs of their children. I say again this bill is only the 
first step. Mr. Roosevelt speaks of the forgotten man. He 
understates the condition. It is the exploited masses that 
now require the attention of Congress, and in this great 
army of exploited masses is to be included the farmer. We 
must legislate for all of the American people and not for 
the benefit of those who control the wealth, who control 
property, and, I am sorry to say, who for long have controlled 
Government. This is the first step in a fundamental eco- 
nomic readjustment. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Snow]. 

Mr. SNOW. Mr. Chairman, I asked for these two minutes 
in order to read a telegram received from some bakers in 
Maine bearing on the probable increase in the price of bread 
to the consumer in case this bill (H. R. 13991) is enacted 
into law, but at the risk of not having sufficient time to read 
that telegram, I am going to make an observation or two on 
the remarks just made by the two previous speakers. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], in quoting the price 
of potatoes, quoted them at a price higher than I have yet 
heard them quoted. It is not clear whether his quotation 
was for 100-pound bags or barrels of 165 pounds. In my 
opinion, if potatoes are selling for $1 a barrel now, the price 
will rapidly drop within a short time after the passage of 
this bill, if potatoes are included. 

I am sure that all Members of the House who voted with 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] against a 
Sales tax at the last session have waited with curiosity to 
ascertain how he reconciles his opposition to that little 
measly 2½ per cent sales tax, with even food and clothing 
exempted, with his present advocacy of this super sales tax, 
but our curiosity is still unsatisfied, as he did not refer to 
that subject in any way. Coming from a very conservative 
part of the country, I am of opinion that if this bill is en- 
acted into law there will be food riots in this country as a 
result. Food can not be kept from the mouths of people 
unable to purchase it, without some desperate action on 
their part. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Do not blame agriculture for the riots 
that are coming. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Maine has expired. 

Mr. SNOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
incorporate in the Record a very short, unsolicited telegram 
bearing upon the probable increase in the cost of bread to 
consumers in case this bill becomes a law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The telegram is as follows: 

PorTLAND, Me., January 6, 1933. 
Congressman Donatp F. Snow, 
House Office Building: 

Majority report House committee favorably reporting Jones do- 
mestic allotment plan says, With wheat prices as they are this 
winter there is only about half cent’s worth of wheat in a 16- 
ounce loaf, and the imposition of the maximum tax on wheat 
should at most increase the price of such a loaf by less than a 
cent,” such a statement is very misleading. Any person who 
knows the most simple facts regarding baking a loaf of bread 
should know that a 1-pound loaf contains two-thirds of a pound 
of flour and, of course, a 2-pound loaf would contain double that 
amount. Even ordinary good grade flours to-day cost eastern 
bakers or other consumers $4 per barrel, or 2 cents per pound, and 
better grades, such as used by bakers baking better grades of 
bread, cost more than that. You must realize therefore that cost 
of flour in bread to-day is 144 to practically 2 cents for a 1-pound 
loaf and double that for a 2-pound loaf. Sales tax now proposed 
is equivalent to three to four dollars or more per barrel, or 1½ to 
2 cents per pound. Just simple arithmetic of above shows cost 
of bread to consumer will be increased from 114 to 3 cents or more 
per loaf according to size and quality of loaf. 

JOHN J. NISSEN BAKING Co., 

Portland, Me. 
CUSHMAN BAKING Co., 

Portland, Me. 
F. N. CaLtpErwoop Co., 

Portland, Me. 
WALTON’s Bakery, Lewiston, Me. 
Harris BAKING Co., 

Waterville, Me. 

Mack BaxīnG Co., Brewer, Me. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GILCHRIST]. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, that we are suffering 
distress in all lines of endeavor is admitted on every hand. 
That agriculture has suffered longer in point of time and 
more cruelly in degree than have other industries is a fact 
recognized by every student who has investigated the eco- 
nomics of the past 12 years. Since the ruthless deflation in 
1920 of agrarian credit the business and property of those 
engaged in the art of producing food and in raising plants 
and animals useful to mankind have suffered an unprece- 
dented decline with scarcely any intermission. Since then 
the distress of the farmer has grown more evident and his 
suffering more acute. Unless conditions change, and change 
speedily, he must accept an entirely new and reduced station 
in the social order, 

Agriculture is in collapse. The last report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture contains ample proof of this proposition. Net 
agricultural production for market or for home use in 1932 
was the lowest for years. In 1925 several short crops, 
including wheat, potatoes, and hogs, contributed toward 
raising very slightly the general run of farm prices; but the 
trend generally has been downward; and during the past 
three years there have been catastrophic declines in prop- 
erty values, in production prices, and in the incomes of the 
farmers. Since along about 1920, farm values have shrunken 
many billions of dollars. During that time the market value 
of the farmers’ crops has decreased from about eighteen 
billions in 1919 to about five billions in 1932. Within a fort- 
night prices of hogs on the Chicago market have fallen to a 
depth that has not been paralleled in two generations, and 
grain prices are said to be as low as they have been since 
the Pilgrim Fathers landed on the bleak and rock-bound 
coast of Massachusetts. The result of this debacle is that 
many thousands of farmers with their wives and children 
are being evicted and have become homeless wanderers on 
the face of the earth even in the land of their forefathers 
and that they are suffering the indescribable horrors which 
attend both the fear and the fact of bankruptcy, penury, and 
want. One can easily find communities where foreclosures 
have been commenced against almost one-half of the lands. 
In some places in my own congressional district the prop- 
erty of one farm out of every seven has been sold under the 
sheriff’s hammer at execution sale. Needless to say that the 
other six farmers are suffering from the same conditions; and 
if these continue to prevail, they also will be unable to keep 
out of the clutches of the sheriff for more than a year or two 
longer at most. 

The Secretary of Agriculture in his last annual report 
points out that farm prices during last June were only 52 
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per cent of the pre-war record. And they are at this time 
way down in the forties. Gross farm income in 1932 was 
lower than in 1931, when it had declined more than 40 per 
cent in a 2-year period. Net farm incomes have gone down 
proportionately more than gross farm incomes. Land 
values have continued to fall precipitously. Total farm 
mortgage debts were nine and one-half billions in 1928, 
although they have fallen slightly as a result of foreclosures. 
And this sum, added to chattel-mortgage indebtedness of 
farmers, probably equals in amount all of the monetary gold 
in the entire world. Interest and taxes continue to more 
than absorb the farmer's income. 

It has been pointed out that comparable conditions do not 
obtain in other industries. For example, a recent magazine 
article based on accurate data states that total disburse- 
ments for dividends and interest payments during 1932 were 
only 8 per cent below the high level of 1929. Indeed, if de- 
clining living costs are considered, holders of securities de- 
rived more real income from them in 1932 than in 1929. It 
has been explained that these dividends were paid in some 
cases out of reserves; but nevertheless the fact remains that 
the corporations involved have not been deflated beyond the 
point where their earnings and reserves will not insure an 
income to their investors. In other words, they have received 
enough income and made enough profits so that they have 
yet enough fat on their ribs to enable them to carry on quite 
comfortably. 

Furthermore, the things that farmers buy have not fallen 
in like proportion. The ratio of decline has been much 
greater for farm products than for those of other industries. 
The farmer continues to pay about 6 per cent more for what 
he purchases than he did just before the World War, and 
some of the things he buys have actually advanced in price 
since then. For example, the Bureau of Labor statistics 
point out that a binder cost him an average of $95.43 in 
1913, while now the same authority shows that he is com- 
pelled to pay $151.41 for the same kind of machine. As a 
matter of fact, these figures do not reflect correctly the price 
paid in Iowa, where a binder costs approximately twice as 
much as it did about a generation ago. 

These conditions have been recognized by all political 
parties. I will take a few minutes to call attention to some 
statements and promises that have been made by the great 
political organizations. Much has been said about the law 
of supply and demand. Do you remember what the Repub- 
lican Party said on this subject at its convention in Chicago 
and what it promised there last June? Why, as a matter of 
fact, it pledged itself to any plan which would balance pro- 
duction against demand. What did that mean? I leave it 
to some of these scientific gentlemen who say that this can 
not be done. Either that promise ought to be kept in good 
faith, or else we should admit that it means nothing. Such 
a nullification or such an interpretation is impossible and 
certainly not in keeping with the practices and policies and 
traditions of Republicanism. The Democratic Party in 1932 
made similar statements. It promised to restore agricul- 
ture and professed to favor an effective control of crop sur- 
pluses so that our farmers may have full benefit of the 
domestic market and pledged the enactment of every con- 
stitutional measure which would enable the farmer to receive 
prices in excess of cost. 

Members sitting here to-day are sitting, as it might be 
said, under the dispensation of 1928, because we owe our 
credentials to the platforms as they then stood and as 
adopted at Kansas City and at Houston. What does the 
Republican platform say? Why, it pledged the party not 
alone to the enactment but also to the development of 
measures which would place the agricultural interests of 
America on a basis of economic equality with other industries 
to insure their prosperity and success. Here is a distinct 
promise given to the farmers of this country to bring about 
measures that would insure their prosperity and success. It 
is a promise for the future and goes ahead with the thought 
that it would develop measures of that character and not 
simply enact something and then forget about it. To de- 
velop anything implies a continuous effort so as to finally 
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gain the desired end. The party is under contract to con- 
tinue its efforts until prosperity is achieved for the 6,000,000 
men who go out daily to till the soil and produce the food 
that our people eat. This is our pledge to them and to their 
families, aggregating 30,000,000 and more of our people. 
8 0 we keep it? For one, at least, I intend to keep the 
aith. 

Much the same promise was made in the Democratic plat- 
form of that year, adopted at Houston. It states that it 
frequently happens that a large crop brings less in the ag- 
gregate than a small crop. It declares in favor of the 
control of surpluses in order that they may not bring down 
the price of the whole crop. It gives pledge that farm relief 
must rest upon economic equality for agriculture with other 
industries and promises to place and maintain the purchas- 
ing power of farm products upon higher levels. 

Now, this bill is an attempt to redeem the promises so made 
by each of our great political parties. It is designed to re- 
store agricultural products to the price ratio of other prod- 
ucts of industries as it existed previous to the Great War. 
The processors of these products will pay an excise to the 
Government at the time of processing; and this excise, less 
cost of administration, will be paid to the farmers who desire 
to come within the protection of the bill and to reduce their 
production by 20 per cent. Nobody is coerced. Everybody 
can do exactly as he pleases. But if a farmer wishes to get 
the benefit of the bill, he must comply with its provisions. 
There is no compulsion or force about it. 

I can not understand gentlemen on the Republican side 
who in this debate talked about tariffs and have criticized 
the bills as being a tariff “upside down.” What difference 
does it make? These gentlemen are against the bill because 
they claim it will levy a tax upon one group for the benefit 
of another. But they are the very same gentlemen who come 
from districts which have enjoyed tariff benefits for more 
than a century. Our Republic has been built up under their 
theory of tariff protection, whereby one class of people are 
taxed to make prosperous another class of people in the 
belief that all classes would benefit thereby. I predict that 
these speeches will be read with some interest whenever 
another tariff debate takes place on this floor. 

More than 30,000,000 of our people depend directly upon 
farming, and many millions more indirectly. They are all 
good livers and good spenders. While farmers constitute 
less than one-fourth of the population, they buy more than 
one-third of the output of our factories, or at least they do 
in prosperous times. And the laboring man will never get 
a job until these farm people have more buying power. This 
bill will give them buying power, and it is the quickest and 
best way to bring back good times for labor and for all other 
groups. Why hem and haw? Why balk and strain? Why 
not restore prosperity to every possible group so that labor 
can go to work again? Why not admit, just as you do in 
respect of tariff legislation, that this benefit to the farmer 
will result in good to all and that the eminent and able 
economist, Dr. M. L. Wilson, was right when he told the 
committee (hearings, p. 140): 

Within a nation such as this Nation there is a balance between 
fundamental industries; the prosperity or the circulation of com- 
merce, circulation of the country, the same as the circulation of 
the blood in the body, depends largely upon the proper propor- 
tioning and balance between the different industries and the dif- 
ferent producers and the different consumers. * * 

What has been needed is something that would eile us off 
dead center. We have just stopped on dead center, and there has 
accumulated what the economists call a load of accumulated de- 
ferred demand, but we are just hanging on dead center, and there 
we are. 

Now different theories could be advanced as to what might push 
us off dead center; but, in my judgment, an increase in the 
purchasing power in agriculture would probably do it more effec- 
tively and more easily than could be done otherwise, and certainly 
more rapidly than is apt to be done by the long, slow process of 
bullding upwards. * * 

The income of city 8 including wages and salaries, de- 
clined in 1932 to from 45 to 50 per cent below 1929, according to 


indexes published by the Federal Reserve Board and the Depart- 
ment of Labor. A rough estimate on the income of agriculture 


for 1932 places it at 72 per cent below 1929. 

Now that drop of 70 per cent in net farm income probably indi- 
cates the place for „ er to be restored to start the 
spiral moving upward 
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If there was a substantial increase in the purchasing power in 
agriculture, that increased income and purchasing power would 
not stay in farmers’ pockets but would be largely distributed to 
other industries and so help along the upward movement. 

From that point of view we are trying to bring back the farm 
commodities to have this purchasing power; and, of course, when 
they get back their purchasing power, then the benefit and 
stimulus that all industry would receive from this plan would 
automatically become effective. 

That is all there is in this measure. The tariff is a mock- 
ery so far as it relates to farm commodities, if farm prices 
are to be fixed in the world markets. This bill will give 
protection to agriculture. It will carry out the promises I 
have read to you from the platforms of both party organi- 
zations; and when it is passed, no one will be in danger of 
having it said that his party does not intend to keep its 
promises. Why not pass it now? We are in a vicious circle. 
Let us start the wheel of progress turning. Let us get it 
off dead center. Let labor be paid. I have no objection 
to paying the textile laborers of the South or of New Eng- 
land or any other class of laborers. I know that we in the 
West can not achieve prosperity while 12,000,000 men con- 
tinue to have no jobs; and we will join in any program that 
will give them jobs at fair wages and in the sunshine of 
living conditions. Gentlemen say that this excise tax will 
be passed on to the consumer. What of it? Are not the 
tariffs passed on? Why strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel? Why not perform the contract made with the 
farmers in party platforms? Why not keep the faith, now, 
here, and on this vote? 

But the figures will show that large parts of this excise 
will not be passed on to the consumer. On the contrary, 
much of it will be absorbed along the road which leads from 
producer to consumer. A friend recently told me about sell- 
ing a cow and three good-sized hogs on the market at South 
St. Paul for $27. Out of this was paid transportation 
charges and $3 for commission. Hogs are selling in my 
State all the way from 90 cents per hundred to $2.50 per 
hundred; this being about the lowest they have been in 
54 years. At the butcher's stall in the city of Washington 
pork sells from 12 cents to 15 cents per pound. They say— 
perhaps improperly but not entirely so—that nothing of 
the hog is lost in the packing except the squeal. If you 
raise this price to the farmer from 2 cents, just how much 
more will the 15-cent chop cost customers? At these ruin- 
ous farm prices no hog can hope longer to have a smile 
of satisfaction on its face or a curl of contentment in its tail. 

A lady in my district recently paid 45 cents for 2 ounces 

of wool, being $3.60. per pound. The farmer got 7 cents 
for it. If ewes sell in Omaha for 10 cents each (as they did 
last spring), how much more will lamb chops at $1.10 per 
plate cost in a restaurant in the city of Washington in case 
that a decent price is paid the farmer? 
` Get out your table of logarithms, and figure just how much 
corn flakes will cost over and above the present price of 
$8.96 per bushel if a bushel of corn is raised from 6 cents 
so as to give cost of production to the farmer. 
Wheat sells for 25 cents a bushel at farm markets in 
Iowa. In the city of Washington puffed wheat sells for 
$36 per bushel, being 14,400 per cent of the cost; and 
shredded wheat sells for nearly 4,000 per cent of the cost. 
At this time, when wheat is so miserably low, bread con- 
tinues to sell for about the same price that it did during the 
boom times when wheat was very high. An increased price 
for wheat would not amount to much per loaf when dis- 
tributed over the 62 loaves of bread that are made from a 
bushel. And the miller would still always have left in addi- 
tion to swell his profits all of his shorts and middlings and 
other waste products. 

At the present time a farmer devotes his energies, his 
land, his year’s work in raising corn; and yet in a single day 
the cost of transporting his crop to the terminal market 
often amounts to more than he gets for the use of his in- 
vestment, the taxes upon his farm, the interest upon his 
mortgage, the wear and tear. of his machinery, the cost. of 
operating it, the horsepower, the man power, wages of hired 
men, the risks of sun, rain, hail, drought, chinch bugs, grass- 
hoppers, army worms, corn borers, weevils, hog cholera and 
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anthrax, his insurance premiums, and various and sundry 
other items of magnitude and importance. It will cost no 
more to carry a bushel of corn to market, even if higher 
pricess are paid to the farmer. It will cost no more to proc- 
ess it. It will cost no more to put the product in packages 
nor to ship it out to retail markets nor for the manufacturer, 
wholesaler, jobber, or retail merchant to sell it. These items 
will not be passed on, and much of the increased price for 
the raw farm product itself will not be either. 

Much sophistry is disclosed by the argument of some gen- 
tlemen here who are exercised about the passing on to the 
consumer of enough money to make the farmer prosperous. 
And yet these very gentlemen profess to love the farmer and 
state, many of them, they are perfectly willing that he should 
get better prices, provided that he gets them under some 
other bill or some other plan or at some other time or in 
some other way than the one now proposed. One gentle- 
man wants the farmer to get higher prices through manipu- 
lation by cooperatives. But he does not want the higher 
price to be passed on. Another gentleman is perfectly will- 
ing that the farmer should get better prices if this be done 
by manipulation of tariffs, but he also does not want the 
higher price to be passed on. If these gentlemen do not 
want the consumer to pay more per unit, then how do they 
propose that the farmer should get more? 

Gentlemen profess that they are sorry for agriculture. 
They lament, they weep, they bewail, they sorrow. They 
want to help those who till the soil and produce the wealth 
of the country, but they do not want to do it now nor in 
this way. They are for some other way. They are for some 
other time. I warn you that an emergency exists, and exists 
now, and that help must come, and come now. Farmers 
are law-abiding, but they are now desperate. They will not 
accept penury and tenantry and destitution and vassalage 
without a struggle. They will not lie supinely on their backs 
while waiting for peonage to engulf them. Read the dis- 
patches. Wrong though it may be, still Iowa farmers do 
not run around with a rope looking for the officers of evic- 
tion unless they are first made desperate with injustice, op- 
pression, suffering, and want.. They are a sober, industrious, 
and God-fearing people, but they are of the quality that 
does not take a wallop on the jaw without fighting back. 
Let us hope that resistance will be lawful, and let us remove 
every. incentive to disorder and bring justice back to farm 
people. 

Rest assured that society always pays for oppression, suf- 
fering, and want. Society pays. God forbid that society 
shall ever pay doles to farmers. Let the time never come 
when the system and practices attending agricultural pro- 
duction in America shall degenerate into those of tenant 
farming. No matter how your statutory laws may fix it, 
nevertheless there are inexorable laws that will compel so- 
ciety to pay in the end anyway. Moreover society should 
of right pay the cost of producing the food that it eats. If 
we forsake farm-owned husbandry and substitute tenant 
farming, then society will pay even more than it does now; 
because farming can not be done as well by a submerged 
class as if is now being done by an industrious, an intelli- 
gent, an efficient, and a home-owning class. Society may 
cheat for a while, it may oppress for a while, but it will pay 
in the end no matter how you fix it. And it is the business 
of statesmen to see that every class is given living returns 
for its labors. That is all the farmer asks and all he 
expects to get. 

I am not at all surprised that the enemies of this bill say 
that it will not work; that it is too cumbersome; that it is 
unconstitutional; that it will create a bureaucracy; that it 
will be a disappointment. Mr. Chairman, nothing can fur- 
ther disappoint the farmer. If he sells his hogs for $2 per 
hundred or his corn for 8 cents per bushel, the resulting dis- 
aster is such that he can not be injured in much greater 
degree anyhow. It makes no difference to him whether 
his hogs go for $1 a hundred or his corn at 4 cents a bushel, 
because at either price he is economically dead and ruined 
anyway, and you can not make him any deader or ruin 
him in a more superlative degree anyway. 
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There is only one way to test the constitutionality of this 
bill, and that is to pass it and then see what the Supreme 
Court says about it. It already has the indorsement of high 
judicial authority. But if the court speaks adversely, then 
the plan can be amended to overcome the objections. Fear 
has always haunted the world like a nightmare to prevent 
advancement and improvement. If we are resolute and 
ready to take the ghost of fear by the throat, we will dis- 
cover that it is ephemeral and fleeting and without reality. 
It is of the substance that dreams are made of. It does 
not become American ingenuity to admit that we can no 
devise a plan that will succeed. a 

Neither can I agree that American farmers must always 
take the rap and not make a fight to save their homes and 
property and families and manhood. All other plans for 
farm relief have met these same objections. No new prin- 
ciple or plan of legislation when first proposed has ever been 
immune from such criticisms. This is true, starting with 
the tariffs in Washington’s day, down to now. If this plan is 
not legal its enemies have nothing to fear by its passage and 
its friends have nothing to lose therefrom. I can not say 
that this bill is perfect or that it is exactly as any one man 
would like it to be. I can not say that the bill is free from 
every possible criticism. I might want to write it differently. 
You might want to make still other changes. But all legis- 
lation is a matter of compromise, and it is likely that the 
composite views of the friends of this legislation will prove 
to be better than the ideas of any one man. And the bill 
has the sanction and indorsement of all the great agricul- 
tural organizations. They have all united upon it, and their 
representatives have given me positive assurance of this 
fact. 

The bill will not prove a panacea for all the ills of agri- 
culture. Relief for farmers must be found in additional 
ways than proposed here. This alone, while helpful, will 
not suffice. They should have relief from excessive taxation 
upon their land. There should be a drastic reduction of 
Government expenses. They should have relief from mort- 
gage foreclosures and be given credit on long time and at low 
rates, Farm mortgages should be refinanced exactly as sup- 
port of this same character has been extended to many other 
business enterprises. They should have relief through a 
controlled and wise reinflation of currency and a return to 
the honest dollar. The farmer is required to give eight or 
ten times as much of his labor and of his corn in order to 
pay a dollar’s worth of debts as the dollar was worth when 
he borrowed it. He must give four times as much wheat to 
pay off his mortgage as he would have done when he bor- 
rowed the money. This is true of others. The bookkeeper 
who expected to pay for his home with six years’ labor finds 
that the same indebtedness now requires him to work 12 or 
15 years to settle his debt. I believe in sound money. We 
must always maintain a sound currency, but money can be 
unsound when it is too dear as well as when it is too cheap. 

I hope I may have time to say something additional about 
hogs because we have here this afternoon heard gentlemen 
representing the packing industry in Omaha, Peoria, and 
elsewhere say something about hogs, and it is proposed to 
strike hogs from the bill. 

I repeat again that as a matter of fact hogs to-day out on 
the farms of the State of Iowa and of my district are selling 
for from 90 cents a hundred on up to about $2.50 a hundred. 
Indeed, I have a letter in my pack here that shows that in 
the central part of my district hogs are selling for very 
little more than $2 a hundred, and this is for the tops. We 
need an addition to this price. If there is to be no benefit in 
this bill for the hog raisers of Iowa, then we want to know it 
on this vote. 

Mr. BALDRIGE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield. 

Mr. BALDRIGE. The situation the gantleman states is 
correct, but what benefit is in this bill? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. The gentleman represents the packers 
of Omaha, which is his home. There is his prime or major 
interest. If hogs go into the bill, then the farmers will get 
5 cents a pound instead of 90 cents a hundred or $1.50 a 
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hundred or $2 a hundred during the first 30 days after the 
law takes effect, and thereafter the price will be higher. 
There is the same progressive increase in- price as is pro- 
vided with respect to some other things. 

Mr. BALDRIGE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I only have a few minutes left. I did 
not interrupt the gentleman, and I have tried to answer his 
question frankly, and I will say to friends on this floor that 
there is but little in this bill that will aid the farmers of 
Iowa unless you keep hogs in it. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield for a friendly 
question? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. All right, I yield. 

Mr. MANLOVE. It has been stated in argument here that 
if this bill raises the price of hogs, then when the price of 
hogs goes up to a certain point, the people will turn to a 
substitute. Is it not a fact that if they turn to a substitute 
of beef and mutton it would correspondingly increase the 
price of beef and mutton? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I thank the gentleman. Certainly, it 
would; and my people who are largely interested in hogs are 
also the people who are interested in mutton and beef, and 
they have little other help in this bill. The gentleman from 
Omaha talked about mutton and beef. If they will be 
3 by putting hogs in the bill, all right, let them be 

ped. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The gentleman no doubt knows that 
Iowa is the fourth largest dairy State in the United States, 
and in 1929 the total value of dairy products for the State 
of Iowa was $88,000,000. With dairy in the bill, the dairy 
farmers of the gentleman’s State will get nearly $8,000,000 
extra, over and above the regular market price for dairy 
products in addition to what they may get 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I voted for the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. I am glad he got it into the bill. I can not yield 
further as my time is about gone. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I will say to the gentleman from 
Peoria that I do not have time to yield to him. I want to 
say what I have in mind about these hogs. There is little 
help in this country for the farmer in the vast area of Iowa, 
with very few exceptions, unless hogs are kept in the bill, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one additional min- 
ute to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GILCHRIST]. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I will say a word about another form 
of so-called help for the farmer. Here in my hands is a 
chattel mortgage that is put out by the Federal Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation. That is the corporation that we 
provided during our last session here. Do you know what 
this mortgage does? It mortgages absolutely everything the 
poor farmer has now, as well as everything he hopes to get 
in God’s world; not alone the steers that he bought, but 
also his vehicles, his harness, tools, merchandise, and seeds, 
and all additions and substitutions thereto, his growing 
crops, future crops, next year’s crops, and all other per- 
sonal property which he now has or which he may get in the 
future. This chattel mortgage actually insisted upon by 
Government agencies includes the Bible lying on his mort- 
gaged center table in his living room—if he has left any 
living room. 

And it mortgages all of such property, both in presenti 
and also in futuri, not alone for the debt now in existence as 
represented by the original loan, but for all other or future 
loans whenever they shall be created. Having once signed 
such a mortgage let the farmer beware, for if he sells any 
of his property—if he sells the Bible or the center table, if 
he sells a load of corn to buy the baby a shirt or a pair of 
shoes, then he becomes a felon under the law and is liable 
(in theory at least) to go to the penitentiary for selling mort- 
gaged property. After such a mortgage goes on the farmer’s 
property, he is without the pale of help at the hand of his 
neighbor or of his local friendly banker. 

This is not farm relief. This is a pawnbroker’s business. 
They take away from the farmer every chance to deal with 
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his own property. Let us have relief. Put some hope again 
into country life. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. BEAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kerr]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I also yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KERR]. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, if there is a Member in this 
House who needs any justification for supporting this meas- 
ure, I would commend him to read the splendid report made 
by the majority of the Committee on Agriculture. If he 
needs any further justification he can satisfy himself that 
this is an endeavor on the part of the Congress of the United 
States to protect a great wealth-producing element of our 
country, which has been exploited for 60 years by unjust 
legislation, as some of us think. 

I hope that this House will include other commodities 
than the four commodities that are specified in the bill. 
[Applause.] I want to call attention particularly to the 
justification for including in this bill a great crop which few 
people realize the importance of, namely, peanuts. Let me 
say to you that 18 States of this American Union are en- 
gaged in the production of this valuable crop. In the years 
1917, 1918, and 1919 the value of this crop was $88,000,000 
annually. There were more than 3,000,000 people inter- 
ested in this crop, and it is the principal income of these 
3,000,000 people. In many places in the world the crop of 
peanuts is the principal food product, and in this country, 
where very little of it is exported, it is used for various 
and valuable purposes. If I had time I should be glad to 
specify and talk about some of the purposes for which it is 
used. It is one of the crops that has no market value now, 
no market price is offered, and we who advocate that it be 
put into this allotment plan base our contention principally 
upon this fact. 

In 1917, 1918, and 1919 peanuts were worth 8 cents a 
pound. From 1919 up to 1929 the average price of this 
crop, that means so much to the people of the United States, 
was about 4% cents. Since 1930 and 1931 the processors 
have fixed no market value upon this particular crop—the 
price range is between 144 to three-fourths of a cent per pound. 
From 1920 to 1929 the income to the farmers of this country 
in the 18 States where peanuts are produced was more than 
$35,000,000. In 1930 the value of this crop had fallen to 
$15,000,000, and in 1931 the value had fallen to $10,000,000. 
Some of the most productive land of this Nation is used in 
the cultivation and production of this important peanut 
crop. Let me call your attention to the fact that if there is 
not something done to make a standard market price for 
this crop, more than 1,000,000 acres of the most fertile and 
productive land which has been used for years and years 
in the growth and cultivation of peanuts will again have 
to be planted in cotton or some other crop that we are 
endeavoring to curtail the production of and to protect 
under this allotment plan. 

There is no reason why this crop, which has no market 
value now, should not be put into this allotment plan and 
the price fixed to the farmers who produce this crop, which 
is the principal wealth-producing crop of 3,000,000 people 
of this Nation. We must take care of those farmers. Very 
few people stop to think of the importance of this crop. 
It is just as important to take care of these farmers as any 
others. It is a peculiar situation that involves the welfare 
of the people who have been making this crop for the last 
21 years. During most of that time they had a fair return 
for their labor, and a fair income from this crop. 

In the last two years, when they took their products to 
the processor and the cleaner, the cleaner and the processor 
offered them no standard market price whatever. They 
simply told the producer that they could leave them there 
and they would look over the product and give the producers 
perhaps 1 cent a pound for it, or perhaps three-quarters of 
a cent a pound for it. Just think of a situation like that in 
respect to such an important crop. Those processors and 
cleaners buy this crep now for about a cent a pound. They 
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clean and process it and sell it to those who distribute to the 
consumers of this country for about 7 cents a pound. If you 
should walk down on the street of the city of Washington 
or anywhere in this country and undertake to buy a pound 
of parched salted peanuts, you would pay 30 cents a pound 
for them. There is no reason in the world why there should 
not be some fixed market price for this great commodity 
which means so much to 18 States of the American Union. 
{Applause.] 

The only way to take care of this situation and vouch- 
safe to the peanut growers of this country a fair price for 
their product and a just return for their investment and 
labor is to amend this bill and include peanuts in this 
allotment plan. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. GARBER]. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to include therein a 
letter and a table. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, owing to the limited time allotted me, I will be 
unable to yield for interruptions. 


MY PREDICTIONS OF EIGHT YEARS AGO HAVE MATERIALIZED IN PRESENT- 
DAY CONDITIONS 


During the course of an address delivered in the House on 
May 17, 1924, upon the financial conditions of the farmers 
as existent at that time, I said: 


The temporary prosperity now existing has been exacted from 
the credit and credit momentum of the farmers, given to them by 
increased credit facilities of recent legislation, but such increased 
credit facilities have almost been exhausted. While they have 
been furnishing 40 per cent of the home market, which in turn 
consumes 90 per cent of ali our products, they can not do it any 
longer. Their purchasing power has been exhausted. The indebt- 
edness contracted by them during the high prices, in response to 
the appeal of the Government for increased production, remains 
unpaid. They are no longer able to meet the daily exactions of 
the high cost of living and high industrial prices, the annual de- 
mands of high taxes, and interest charges. They have ceased 
buying farm implements or making farm improvements or neces- 
sary repairs. Even now they are drawing on their last reserve 


‘their remaining equity in their land. 


A few more years of ruinous prices and the farm will be sacri- 
ficed. His farm—‘ the best home of the family — will be sold at 
sheriff’s sale and the ancient independence of our once proud agri- 
culture will be gone. What will be the result when 40 per cent of 
the purchasing power of our home market is gone? Can there be 
any doubt as to what the result will be? Curtail industrial pro- 
duction 40 per cent and what will you have? You will have closed 
mines, closed factories, silent mills. You will have millions out of 
employment, hungry women and children, bread lines, and wide- 
spread dissatisfaction and discontent. 

labor has seen the result and requested immediate 
agricultural relief, Will cautious capital see the impending peril 
and do likewise; or, having eyes, will it see not? Having ears, will 
it refuse to listen? 

From admitted existing agricultural conditions there is but one 
conclusion. We are confronted with the alternative of either lift- 
ing agriculture up to the industrial conditions of trade and com- 
merce or depressing industrial conditions down to those of agricul- 
ture. We will haye to resort to either one of the two remedies. 
There can be no escape. 

It is probably true that in the course of time conditions will 
finally right themselves and the price levels again return to pro- 
portionate values, but in the meantime the farming interests of 
the country would be reduced to a state of peonage and peasantry. 


My prediction made eight years ago has fully materialized, 
as evidenced by the closed mines, closed mills, closed fac- 
tories; as evidenced by the millions out of employment, the 
hungry women and children standing in the bread lines, 
the widespread dissatisfaction, discontent, and sullen resent- 
ment against such tragic conditions. 

THE BASIC IMPORTANCE OF A PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURE IS AT 
GENERALLY RECOGNIZED 

And now, eight years later, facing these conditions, the 
financial and business interests of the country are haltingly 
admitting the dependency of all interests, finance, and in- 
dustry upon the basic industry of agriculture. The basic 
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need to start recovery is to restore purchasing power to 25 
per cent of our population living in the rural districts and 
upon the farms, so that they may pay their taxes, interest, 
mortgages, strengthen the financial structure, purchase the 
products of industry, and give employment to labor. 

The extent to which the debt-paying ability of the farmer 
has decreased has not been generally appreciated. Too many 
assume that when wheat drops from $1 to 30 cents per bushel 
the ability of the wheat farmer to pay debts is decreased 
by 70 per cent; that he still has 30 per cent of his purchas- 
ing power left. But such is not the case. Thirty-cent wheat 
means less than any purchasing power. Thirty-cent wheat 
does not mean even the cost of production. It leaves nothing 
with which to pay debts. It would require at least 60-cent 
wheat to leave a margin above the cost of production. The 
same ratio holds true with the farmer selling cotton at 
5 cents, hogs at 3 cents, and cattle at from 2 to 5 cents. 
Taxes, interest, mortgages, purchasing of industrial prod- 
ucts require a margin above the cost of production which 
such prices do not afford. Such prices mean increased in- 
debtedness, diminished credit, bankruptcy, and foreclosure. 
The increased mortgage indebtedness of the farmers of the 
country largely represents losses in operating expenses dur- 
ing the past years, gradually piling up and accumulating 
each year into the grand total of $10,000,000,000. 

The farmers are not buying anything to-day because they 
have nothing with which to buy. Restore their purchasing 
power and they will become the most liberal patrons of in- 
dustry and contribute more than any other factor in the 
reemployment of labor in natural economic channels. 

As an example of the more recent viewpoint of financial 
and business interests, Lewis H. Brown, president of Johns- 
Manville Corporations, in an Associated Press interview on 
January 2, is reported to have said: 

This country is dependent upon the prosperity of its farmers. 
Either the price of farm products must come up or the price of 
manufactured goods and all the items of cost that enter into them 


must come down, together with taxes, interest, and mortgage 
principal. 


A BANKRUPT AGRICULTURE WILL DRAW ALL INDUSTRY TO ITS OWN LEVEL 


What will be the result of reducing the price of manufac- 
tured goods and all the items of cost that enter into them 
to an equality of purchasing power of agricultural prod- 
ucts? That is the alternative now confronting industry. It 
means the lowering of wages and the standards of living 
below the cost of production, and it will likewise affect every 
industry. It will mean a curtailment of production in all 
the industries, increased unemployment, and an indefinite 
continuation of this depression. It but emphasizes the de- 
dendent relationship of industry upon agriculture, of why 
industry is directly concerned in improving the conditions 
of agriculture. And not only industry is interested but all 
the financial agencies of the country as well, including 
transportation. 

THE TRAGIC PLIGHT OF AGRICULTURE THREATENS THE VERY EXISTENCE 
OF OUR GOVERNMENT 

But there is a deeper reason for being directly interested 
in agriculture, a reason far greater than that of financial 
profits. It goes to the maintenance of the Government it- 
self. The guaranties of our domestic peace, security, and 
tranquillity are not composed of the military, naval, and 
police forces of our country but rather are they composed 
of the loyalty of the citizen, his love of country, his self- 
restraint, his obedience to law, his respect for the courts. 
The farmers have been recognized as the most conservative 
class of our citizens. They are patient, long-suffering, slow 
to action, obedient to law, and loyal to the Government. 
They are the shock troops in the defense and the bulwark 
of our domestic peace and stability. 

But are they such to-day, in the midst of their tragic 
plight! Because of the relentless economic forces over which 


they have had no control and to which they did not con- 
tribute, they have been denied purchasing power for their 
products. This denial has been for years, in an ever-increas- 
ing degree. For years, they have been compelled to produce 
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below the cost of production the food products essential to 
the very existence of life itself. Having exhausted their 
credit and being unable to pay their taxes, interest, and 
mortgages, they are being foreclosed and dispossessed of 
their homes, Their accumulations of a lifetime are being 
destroyed. 

In such straits this conservative class has now become 
desperate in defense of their homes. In several States 
they have already been compelled to resort to organized re- 
sistance against such proceedings. What does this mean? 
This organized resistance of our most conservative, loyal 
class of citizens to the decrees of the courts. Unless im- 
mediate remedial relief is extended, unless the Government 
comes to their assistance, such organized resistance will 
spread through all the States. Violations of law will in- 
crease, courts will become helpless, their decrees will become 
nullities. Unless taxes can be paid schools can not con- 
tinue. It means the breakdown of self-government and the 
beginning of the end: With our cities congested with bread 
lines of the unemployed, with our farmers rendered helpless 
and homeless, the prophetic foresight of Abraham Lincoln 
has materialized. Our danger has come from within. It is 
here. It is ever-present. It is menacing. Our existing 
emergency is greater than that which existed during the 
World War. In the midst of piled-up surpluses of their own 
production, hungry, homeless people, as a last resort, will 
help themselves. 

EMERGENCY METHODS MUST BE GRASPED TO SAVE AGRICULTURE 

Under such extremities we should not hesitate to exercise 
such power as may seem to be necessary to avert the im- 
pending danger. We should aggressively cooperate in per- 
fecting the pending bill. It affords our only opportunity to 
meet the existing emergency. In the powers granted, the bill 
does not approach the arbitrary powers exercised during the 
war by the food administrator, powers which were then ex- 
ercised to reduce the prices, to lower the costs of living that 
the hungry might secure the necessary food to live. Over 
night, the market price of the farmer's wheat was reduced by 
a price-fixing board from $2.60 per bushel to $1.80, and the 
price of all his other products was reduced in proportion. As 
the exercise of such power seemed necessary at that time 
to feed the hungry people, so the exercise of such power is 
necessary now to increase the prices to protect the producers 
from being rendered homeless. 

In the exercise of such power it is proposed to restore the 
purchasing power of farm products to an exchange value 
only equal to that of the commodities which they buy. 
From the increase in such prices taxes will be paid, local 
and self government will be maintained, education will con- 
tinue, interest and mortgages will be paid, a market will be 
created for the products of industry. Capital will then 
invest and employ labor now idle. All industries will be 
benefited. The credit of the Government will be strength- 
ened, and recovery and stability of government will be 
assured! 

THE PENDING BILL AFFORDS AN OPPORTUNITY FOR DIRECT AID TO 
AGRICULTURE AND WILL STIMULATE GENERAL INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 
This bill authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to issue 

adjustment certificates. to producers willing to reduce their 

acreage in 1933 of wheat, cotton, rice, and tobacco 20 per 
cent, or their production of butterfat or of hogs to the same 
extent. The 20 per cent reduction of acreage will not be re- 
quired of wheat planted in the fall of 1932. Such certificates 
will entitle the holders to receive on that percentage of the 
total crop consumed in the United States cash payments 
sufficient to increase the prices of such products up to their 
average pre-war level for the years 1909 to 1914, with the 
exception of cotton, the base for which would be the period 

of 1921 to 1929. 

The certificates are to be paid in two installments, the 
first at any time during the year, commencing one month 
after the date of the issuance thereof, and the second at 
any time during the second six months of such year. Cer- 
tificates are to be accepted for redemption at the United 
States Treasury or any of its fiscal agencies. Funds with 
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which to pay the certificates are to be raised through a tax 
imposed on the processors of such products, paid into the 
Treasury, unearmarked. 

When enacted, the law is to be effective for one year 
only, unless extended for a second year by proclamation of 
the President. 

In order to protect against increased production from 
the 20 per cent acreage curtailed no adjustment certificates 
are to be issued to the producer if the land representing such 
reduction is utilized during the year for the production of 
any commodity of which, in the opinion of the Secretary, 
there is normally produced or is likely to be produced an 
exportable surplus. 

The purpose of the bill is to restore the purchasing power 
of the basic crops to a parity with the products of industry 
as existing during the base period commencing September, 
1909, and terminating August, 1914. The restoration of 
such purchasing power will create a market for the products 
of industry. The 40,000,000 people living upon the farms 
and in the rural districts of the country have been doing 
without until they have exhausted all their resources of 
material, and if given the purchasing power to buy, will 
increase the home consumption of the products of industry 
not less than 40 per cent. When capital once sees that 
there is a market for the products of the now idle mill or 
factory it will invest and employ the labor now idle. There 
can be no recovery from this depression until such a market 
is created. 

The following table will show the fair exchange values for 
basic agricultural commodities: 


Average farm prices Fair ex- 
. G i ODA 


Nov. 15, 
1910-1914 1932 d 


1 1921-1929, 


THE RETENTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF OUR HOME MARKET IS OF 
PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE 


This prospective market at home is of far greater im- 
portance than the imaginary markets abroad, which, in fact, 
do not exist. The postwar economic nationalism of foreign 
countries, with their high tariffs to encourage home pro- 
duction and their cheaper currency, has changed the old 
order of trade conditions so that more than ever before we 
are called upon to develop to the fullest extent our market 
at home for all the products we can produce at home. 

THE FARMER CAN NOT BALANCE HIS BUDGET UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS 

The existing purchasing power of farm products is insuffi- 
cient to pay the costs of production and far below the prod- 
ucts of industry. Taking the average of prices from August, 
1909, to July, 1914, as a base of 100, the farmer received, in 
1930, 117 per cent of such average for his products. But 
prices for the things he had to buy were still higher. He 
was required to pay 146 per cent of the price he paid in the 
period 1909 to 1914 on all articles bought, and 159 per cent 
for the machinery he had to have. In other words, though 
he received reasonably good prices for his products in 1930, 
his dollar was only worth 80 cents in the retail markets 
and only 73 cents in the purchase of machinery. 

From 1930 to 1931 the price the farmer received for his 
products declined 32 per cent, the prices for all articles he 
had to buy 14 per cent, machinery prices slipped down but 
3 per cent, and the farmer’s dollar was worth 21 per cent 
less in 1931 than it had been in 1930 for all articles and 29 
per cent less when he came to buy his necessary machinery. 

In the 11 months of 1932 for which figures are available, 
the price the farmer received for his products dropped to 
58 per cent of the average from August, 1909, to July, 1914, 
the price of articles he had to buy was 111 per cent of the 
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average, 1910 to 1914, and machinery prices were still 150 
per cent of the average for the same period. The farmer's 
dollar was worth 52 cents for all articles bought, but only 
39 cents in the purchase of machinery. In other words, 
while the price the farmer received for his products in 1932 
was 27 per cent less than it had been in 1931, he had to 
buy in a market in which there had been only a 12 per cent 
reduction on all articles and only 3 per cent on machinery. 
His purchasing power was 17 per cent less in 1932 than in 
1931 on all articles and 23 per cent less when applied to 
machinery. 

In the period 1930 to 1932 the price the farmer received 
for his products declined 50 per cent, the price on all articles 
bought 24 per cent, and the price of machinery 6 per cent, 
representing a decline in his purchasing power in the period 
1930 to 1932 of 35 per cent on all articles and 47 per cent 
in the purchase of farm machinery. 

As a contrast to the ruinous decline in value of the farm- 
er’s dollar, let us consider the situation from the implement 
dealer’s standpoint. In the year.1930, when the farmer’s 
dollar was worth 80 cents in the retail markets and 73 cents 
in the purchase of machinery, the implement dealer's dollar 
was worth $1.09 on all articles he had to buy and $1.35 
in the purchase of farm products. In 1931, it was 
worth $1.92 on farm products and $1.22 on all articles. In 
the 11 months of 1932 for which figures are available, it 
soared in terms of farm products to a valuation of $2.58 
and in terms of all articles bought to $1.35. During the 
years 1930, 1931, and 1932, when the value of the farmer’s 
dollar steadily declined (35 per cent on all articles and 47 
per cent in the purchase of farm machinery), the implement 
dealer’s dollar increased in value on all articles 24 per cent, 
and on farm products more than 90 per cent. 

The above figures show why the farmer can not balance 
his budget, why he can not purchase the products of in- 
dustry and thus give employment to labor now idle. 

At this point I pause to call attention to the fact that 
while the price the farmer received for his products declined 
50 per cent during the years 1930 to 1932, the price of all 
articles which he purchased declined only 24 per cent, and 
the price of farm implements and repairs declined only 6 
per cent. These figures, representing a decline in purchas- 
ing power during those two years of 35 per cent on all 
articles and 47 per cent on farm implements, are so as- 
tounding as to challenge the consideration of Congress and 
the Department of Justice. 


THE GARBER RESOLUTION TO INVESTIGATE THE EXTORTIONATE CHARGES 
OF THE IMPLEMENT COMPANIES 


I have introduced a resolution directing the House Judi- 
ciary Committee to investigate immediately the extortionate 
charges of farm-implement companies, absorbing nearly all 
the net income of the farmers at a time when they are un- 
able to pay their taxes. The monopoly in the manufacture 
and sale of farm implements is in restraint of trade and in 
violation of the antitrust laws, bleeding the farmers white 
and taking out of every community the larger portion of 
farm income that should go to the local merchants in main- 
taining their local trade activities. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission should be required to investigate such monopolistic 
conditions as evidenced by the price controls. 

THE MAJOR NATIONAL FARM ORGANIZATIONS ARE SUPPORTING THE 

PENDING BILL 


We expect to support this bill with the hope that amend- 
ments will strengthen it so as to make more certain its 
objective in extending immediate relief in the way of in- 
creased prices. The major national farm organizations are 
requesting its support. The wheat growers and many of the 
civic organizations in the district which I represent have 
requested the support of this plan and the retention of the 
agricultural marketing act. 


TO MAKE THE TARIFF EFFECTIVE ON BASIC CROPS FOR HOME CON- 


SUMPTION WOULD HAVE BEEN A SAFER, WISER METHOD OF AMING 
AGRICULTURE 


A bill to make the tariff effective on the basic crops for 
home consumption would have been a much safer experi- 
ment and would have been attended with much less legal 
complications and administrative difficulties. The tariff has 
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been held constitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States and it naturally follows that power reasonably ex- 
ercised to make the tariff effective on the basic crops of 
which we have an exportable surplus would be within the 
constitutional power of Congress. If the bill had levied taxes 
against the processors to make the tariff effective and au- 
thorized the issuance of tariff certificates to the producers 
of the basic crops at the time they marketed their products, 
it would have accomplished the same objective proposed by 
the pending bill. But as the bill is for a period of one year 
only, unless extended by the President, legal proceedings to 
test its constitutionality will not interfere with its operation. 
The processors will not be permitted to withhold the proc- 
essing charges in the event they desire to test it but will 
be required to pay, under protest, which will not interfere 
in the payment of the increase in the price of the basic 
commodities carried in the bill. [Applause.] 


HON, VERNON WHITING CONTRIBUTES TO THE DISCUSSION OF OUR 
PROBLEMS 


I ask permission to insert in the Recorp a letter I have 
recently received from Hon. Vernon Whiting, a leading pio- 
neer citizen of the State of Oklahoma, whose constructive 
thought and suggestions and comprehensive discussion of 
the issues are so pertinent at this time that I recommend 
them to the careful attention of the membership of this 
House: 


VERNON WHITING, 
Pawhuska, Okla., January 1, 1933. 
Congressman MILTON C. GARBER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JupGE: Your favor of the 28th of December calling my at- 
tention to your remarks, page 1011, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, just 
received. 

I sincerely and enthusiastically approve your position that im- 
mediate relief for agricultural industry is the most important, 
the most vital question before the American Congress. 

Essential and inevitable to business recovery to-day—just as it 
should have been the only basic instrumentality tending to the 
successful aid and encouragement of business revival during the 
past several years. 

This Nation will not recover from the present depression—and 
it is a serious question if it may survive under our present form 
of government—unless just and adequate consideration is given 
the source and foundation of all wealth—agriculture—the farmer. 

If legislation may be enacted to the end that agriculture may 
prosper, then all industry will have and demand a market for its 
products and general business recovery will be possible. 

Continued and further delay and procrastination in the recog- 
nition and enactment of this necessary fundamental legislation 
will indefinitely retard and postpone business adjustment and 
improvement. 

There is a limit to human endurance, to the hunger and suffer- 
ing of millions of our citizenry, with starving and destitute 
dependents. 

A patriotic people—law-abiding citizens—may be driven through 
desperation to rape, pillage, and plunder, to sundry, divers, and 
devious violations of law, to crime, finally to anarchy, confusion, 
and destruction. 

Pawhuska, an average little city of this Nation, with a popula- 
tion of approximately 5,000 average citizens, last winter cared for 
more than 200 destitute families; this year the number has 
doubled, tripled, taxing to the utmost those just a little more able 
to contribute the necessities of life to those just a little more 
unfortunate. 

I hesitate with dire misgivings to venture what the winter of 
1933-34 may have in store. 

This deplorable condition pertains to a greater or less extent 
in each and every city and hamlet, on each individual farm in this 
Nation, from Maine to California, from Washington State to 
Florida. 

Neglect and failure of the President and Congress to recognize 
the force and influence that agriculture would command by the 
enactment of just and equitable measures is greatly responsible 
for the lamentable and pitiable business debility that pertains in 
this Nation to-day. 

Side-stepping agriculture, in my opinion the Hoover mora- 
torium should not have been approved. I was opposed to this 
measure from its inception. The enactment of this measure was 
an encouragement, a proffer to foreign nations to put off, to hag- 
gle over, to pay as little as possible, finally to demand can- 
cellation of their obligations to this Nation. The enactment of 
this measure prepared the way for private or capitalistic loans 
made by the millionaires of this country to foreign nations to 
be paid as they became due, thus awarding every advantage to 
the capitalistic combination as distinguished from Government 
loans contributed and forthcoming from the overburdened tax- 
payers of this Nation. 

Long since the close of the World War, foreign nations con- 
tinued and were permitted to borrow additional millions from 
this Nation, which funds were used in reconstruction and im- 
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provement, in enlarging and supplying their armies and navies 
for the preparation of contemplated future wars; even borrowed 
from us and then reloaned the same money to sister foreign 
nations at rates of interest far in excess of what they agreed to 
pay this Nation, and now refuse to recognize their obligations to 
this country. 

In the first instance it may have been laudable and praise- 
worthy for this Nation to generously open its money coffers to 
the pleas and demands of foreign nations, but at this time, con- 
sidering their unappreciative attitude and their disposition to 
repudiate their just obligations, don't you believe that it is time 
to call a halt on the magnanimous distribution of our country- 
men's funds and at the same time stand for and demand a strict 
accounting of all the moneys due this country? 

France, financially the most able, the nation we most favored, 
the nation the more obligated to us, has but recently neglected 
and refused to liquidate the December payment due this coun- 
try and at the same time is contemplating a loan of a vast sum of 
money to sister foreign nations. 

If this Nation has additional funds to scatter, then let us call 
a halt on our lavish display of foreign generosity, a generosity 
exemplified by this Nation's cost and loss; let us forget additional 
foreign loans, moratoriums, etc., erroneously conceived, made, 
and enacted with the thought that this Nation, with its evident 
self-conceit, would be the recipient of the praise and adoration 
of the nations so favored. 

Second only to foreign nations, capitalism (big business) in 
this country has been the recipient of millions of dollars in loans 
from our Nation. 

If I were a Member of Congress, I would oppose to the utmost 
any further program on the part of our Government to raise 
money to loan to any nation, organization, or institution until 
funds were available for the restitution of agriculture and the 
soldiers’ bonus payment. 

Millions have been loaned to defunct watered railroads, these 
funds appropriated, held, and secreted by the millionaire bond- 
holders and speculators. Capitalism controls, and at the proper 
time these obligations will be defaulted, and the Government will 
own the railroads, and the taxpayer will be required to make good 
this loss, running into the billions, just in the same manner the 
taxpayer will be compelled to make good the loss resulting from 
our loans to foreign countries. 

To a lesser extent the same result will be realized from the 
people’s millions that have been loaned to banks, trust com- 
panies, building and loan and insurance companies. 

It has proven an absolute fallacy that the people’s millions 
loaned to grasping and selfish corporations—capitalism—have to 
any extent appreciably aided the average man. 

Particularly during a period of depression it is the policy of the 
millionaire to hoard his millions, take the advantage of conditions 
to accumulate and hide away additionals millions, and at the same 
time the purchasing power of his dollars doubles in value. These 
gigantic accumulators of wealth in times of stress, selfish and 
arrogant to the extreme, even resort to accusing the farmer, the 
small merchant, the laborer of “ hoarding,” and have the power to 
have a campaign instituted and directed to make the average but 
patriotic citizen separate himself from his few pennies that addi- 
tional funds may be available for the millionaires’ accumulation. 

Capitalism does not, but should, cooperate with other forces in 
this Nation to bring back prosperity. 

Unless big business is restrained, there is more than a possi- 
bility of the French Revolution being repeated in this country. 

It would be as reasonable to hope for the readjustment and sub- 
stantial and permanent improvement of business in this Nation 
by the loaning of the people's millions to capitalism as it would 
be for the persistent spider to spin its durable web on the moving 
hands of a clock. 

But I have digressed, have made a wide detour. As Kipling 
would say, “ This is all another story.” We were discussing agri- 
culture and its obvious relation and adaptability to general busi- 
ness-conditions improvement. Let us get back to fundamentals— 
the only possible road of speedy achievement. 

Let us secure another architect. The old architect that con- 
ceived the plans for this Nation's program to rectify and recon- 
struct the shattered business edifice of this Nation must have 
been a novice or a willing instrument in the hands and under 
the control of capitalism to serve its selfish interests. 

Back in ancient times, the heathen Chinese erected their homes 
by building from the roof down. Our delusionized architect, 
under the instruction of corporation selfishness and greed, has 
attempted to follow this ancient custom. It is impossible in this 
day and age for the common people to derive any substantial 
benefit when our Government distributes billions to capitalism to 
maintain and sustain the rafters of our business edifice without 
giving proper consideration to the foundation stones that 
the load. Few, if any, crumbs have trickled or will trickle to the 
earth once organized wealth is given possession. 

If the farmer is permitted to prosper, the entire Nation will 
thrive. 

Either the products of the farm must be raised in price to war- 
rant a fair profit on an exchange equality with other products, 
manufactured and otherwise, or these manufactured articles must 
slump in proportion to present-day farm products. 

Some day unprejudiced historians will narrate and chronicre 
true and inside information and facts regarding our present-time 
depression, its cause, the reason for its unjustified continuation, 
and capitalism—selfish, domineering, unfeeling—will be justly 
chargeable with the condition which makes it possible for starva- 
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tion and destitution to abound among millions of people while 
there is no limit to the necessities of life, but out of the reach and 
control of the starving millions. 

I sincerely wish you and all of yours a happy and, I hope, more 
prosperous New Year. 

Sincerely yours, 
VERNON WHITING. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, having had a great num- 
ber of requests for time, I felt it my duty to yield much of 
the time allotted, hence I shall not have time to discuss the 
proposed measure in as much detail as I would like; there- 
fore I ask unanimous consent to extend and revise my re- 
marks. 

Mr. Chairman, although the proposed act is not altogether 
to my liking in that it requires voluntary curtailment of 
acreage and production and curtailment of tonnage in hogs, 
in view of the many experiments for voluntary cooperation 
and control, both at home and abroad, and especially in 
respect to the agricultural marketing act, I am inclined to 
have serious doubts as to its acceptability on the part of the 
producers and may in that respect fail in accomplishing the 
desired results. 

Nevertheless, many producers will undoubtedly avail them- 
selves of the benefits under the bill; and considering the 
unfortunate conditions which are now generally recognized 
by all to constitute an emergency, and although the act may 
fall short in accomplishing the desired results, it is unques- 
tionably intended as an emergency measure and will result 
in benefit to the producers to just such an extent as they 
themselves take the advantage of the benefits offered, and in 
my opinion should be given a trial. 

The proposed act is cited as “the national emergency 
act.” Its provisions apply to wheat, cotton, tobacco, and 
hogs. The measure as amended by the Committee on Agri- 
culture provides that the Secretary of Agriculture shall de- 
termine the marketing year for wheat, cotton, and hogs, 
and there shall be an initial marketing period for wheat, 
cotton, and hogs commencing 30 days after the date of the 
approval of the act and terminating at the commencement 
of the 1933-34 marketing year. During the initial market- 
ing period the producers shall be paid 75 cents per bushel 
on wheat, 9 cents a pound on cotton, and 5 cents on hogs, 
and beginning with the 1933-34 marketing year for hogs, 
6 cents per pound plus an additional one-half cent a pound 
for each 10-point increase that exists in the index number 
for factory employment over the index number thereof. 
During the intial marketing period adjustment certificates 
are to be issued on the four commodities, except in the case 
of hogs on which, during the period commencing the day 
following approval of the act and terminating April 30, 
1933, 344 cents, and for the period May 1, 1933, to June 30, 
1933, 4 cents, and from July 1, 1933, to the beginning of 
the 1933-34 marketing year, 444 cents—in other words, to 
restore pre-war purchasing power for the four commodities; 
and if the ratio price is established, say, as of November 15, 
1932, the prices received compared with the then current 
prices would have been as follows: 


Commodity 


The act is to be administered under the Secretary of 
Agriculture; and adjustment certificates are to be issued to 
producers covering the increase in price by local representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture, upon satisfactory 
proof that the requirements with regard to 20 per cent 
reduction in acreage in wheat, cotton, and tobacco, and 20 
per cent reduction in tonnage on hogs or acreage in corn 
has been fulfilled. These certificates are payable to bearer 
at the United States Treasury or at other agencies desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Adjustment charges are to be paid by the processors, and 
the Secretary is to issue adjustment certificates to the pro- 
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ducers in like amount, less 24% per cent allowed for admin- 
istrative expenses. 

Section 10 provides for collection from the processor of an 
adjustment charge on wheat, cotton, tobacco, and hogs, 
whether of domestic production or imported, to be paid by 
the processor. Therefore only domestic producers are en- 
titled to adjustment certificates, and no provision is made 
for payment to the importer nor to the producer abroad. 

There is nothing in the act to affect or control in any way 
the freedom of any producer to produce and sell as much as 
he wishes of any commodity, except that no adjustment cer- 
tificates shall be issued to a producer unless he qualify in 
respect to reduction of acreage and reduction in tonnage of 
hogs. No adjustment charges shall be payable by producers 
thereof on commodities processed for his own family use, nor 
by producers of hogs on processing for sale during any 
period for which such charge would otherwise be payable if 
his sales of products do not exceed $250 per year. 

The bill provides for levy, assessment, and collection of 
duties on cotton with staple length less than 1% inches, and 
on jute, of 5 cents per pound; and on all dutiable articles sold 
or in chief value having staple of less than 1% inches in 
length of whole, or in chief value of jute, an additional 5 cents 
per pound; and levies, assesses, and provides for collection of 
duties on importation from any foreign country of goods 
processed or manufactured from wheat, cotton, tobacco, or 
hogs—on which if the commodities had been domestically 
produced, there would have been paid an adjustment 
charge—a duty equal to an amount of the adjustment 
charge; and provides for administrative expenses not to ex- 
ceed 244 per cent of the annual receipts from adjustment 
charges and taxes, and authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of the Treasury to prescribe the 
necessary regulations for proper and efficient administration, 
and provides that the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of the Treasury may appoint experts and also 
other officers and personnel in accordance with the classifi- 
cation act of 1923, and provides for the usual penalties for 
violations. It authorizes appropriation of such sums as may 
be necessary and provides for extension for one year by proc- 
lamation of the President. 

All of this will, if the producers qualify and avail them- 
selves of the benefits offered, give them a material increase 
in prices; in fact, it would increase the price of wheat ap- 
proximately 300 per cent, the price of cotton some 250 per 
cent, hogs approximately 250 per cent, and tobacco upwards 
of 40 per cent, on the 80 per cent sold for domestic con- 
sumption, which of course would go a long way to again 
place the farmer on the highway to prosperity, and not 
only the farmer but the laborer and every other worthy and 
legitimate enterpriser. 

There is of course serious doubt about all the producers 
qualifying and voluntarily coming in under the plan neces- 
sary if to exten the benefits to all. It is unnecessary to say 
that if only a few qualify and avail themselves of the bene- 
fits of the act, a large expense of administration would be 
incurred and only a few producers would benefit; and it 
would then undoubtedly fall short of meeting the expecta- 
tions of many. 

Unfortunately, in the light of past experiences, curtail- 
ment of acreage and production, which is made conditional 
in this bill, can not be accomplished voluntarily by offering 
the bait offered in this measure. 

It is general knowledge that many capable men have given 
their money and best efforts in an endeavor to effect 100 
per cent cooperation and control and curtailment of produc- 
tion. Canada spent millions of dollars and years of effort in 
an endeavor to effect 100 per cent control, but without suc- 
cess. None who have tried for control have gotten within 
50 per cent of full control, with the exception of the grape 
and fruit growers of California, of whom there are only a 
few in number. They succeeded in establishing 85 per cent 
cooperation. All others who have tried have given up in 
despair. 

No; the only real controlling factors in controlling pro- 
duction are Providence, the elements, the hazards of produc- 
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tion, such as chinch bug, grasshopper, boll weevil, Japanese 
beetle, rust, scale, corn borer, and the hazards pertaining to 
stock production, such as septicemia in cattle and cholera 
in hogs. 

The agricultural marketing act offered even a more attrac- 
tive bait. The invitation then, as now, was to come in, and 
prices would most certainly be advanced, and increases in 
prices aggregating millions would be theirs. The declared 
policy of the agricultural marketing act, with the exception 
of a few changes in phraseology, is identical with the de- 
clared policy of the McNary-Haugen bill, which passed two 
times in both House and Senate. However, the agricultural 
marketing act did not provide a specific plan, as did the 
McNary-Haugen bill, which provided the equalization-fee 
plan to carry out the declared policy. The purpose of the 
equalization-fee plan was to bring about mandatory coopera- 
tion through the collection of the equalization fee upon each 
unit of the commodity marketed and payment to each pro- 
ducer of a proportionate share of the profits therefrom, 
thus bringing about full cooperation and complete control of 
the marketing of the whole production of agricultural com- 
modities without drain upon the Federal Treasury. Under 
the marketing act it is up to the board, in conjunction with 
the producers, to adopt its own plan to effect cooperation, 
and it is necessary to effect 100 per cent cooperation and 
control to maintain advantageous domestic markets and to 
prevent the surplus from unduly depressing the price as 
directed in the declaration of policy. 

It did not come up to expectations of its sponsors. It 
required voluntary cooperation and control, as does this bill, 
in respect to curtailment of acreage and production. Judg- 
ing from past experiences, where voluntary cooperation and 
control and voluntary curtailment of acreage and production 
are required, it seems certain to fall short of bringing about 
the desired relief to all producers. 

However, with the bait offered increasing the price on the 
four commodities used for domestic consumption, a number 
will undoubtedly come in voluntarily under the act, and if so, 
will, as under the agricultural marketing act, be benefited 
thereby. 

The Agricultural Marketing Board has been characterized 
as a failure. The board was not the cause of the failure to 
obtain the desired results, but the failure was due to the 
elimination of the mandatory provisions in the McNary- 
Haugen bill in respect to securing the required 100 per cent 
cooperation and control. Instead of the equalization fee, the 
agricultural marketing act made it incumbent upon the 
board, as provided in this bill, to effect 100 per cent volun- 
tary cooperation and control. After millions in cash had 
been expended, and thus put in circulation, the board in 
despair threw up their hands; and in order to maintain the 
promised advantageous domestic markets, it decided to tap 
the Federal Treasury. It pegged the price of wheat. It 
bought 339,000,000 bushels of wheat, which removed the sur- 
plus from the domestic market. In January and February, 
1931, it maintained the price at 18 to 20% cents above world 
price level to the advantage of the producers. It stored 
much of the wheat for 18 months at a cost of 1% cents per 
bushel per month for insurance and storage. The cost of 
the wheat to the board was 77 cents, plus 27 cents storage, or 
a total of $1.04. 

Eighty-five million bushels of wheat were donated to the 
Red Cross. In July, at the time 45,000,000 bushels of the 
85,000,000 bushels of wheat were donated, the Chicago price 
was 4644 cents. This entailed not only a loss of 57% cents 
on each bushel, all at a loss to the Public Treasury, but it 
also replaced the wheat on the domestic market for domestic 
consumption, whereupon the domestic price immediately 
dropped below the Liverpool price. The price of corn was 
higher than that of wheat. Bulletins suggesting substitution 


of wheat for corn for livestock feed were given wide publica- 
tion and circulation, which resulted in lowering the price of 
corn below the wheat price. To-day, wheat is selling for 25 to 
30 cents and corn in Iowa, from 8 to 12 cents, and in Kansas 
I am told as low as 6 cents. The Federal Treasury and the 
corn producer paid the bill. Under this bill, wheat gets 75 
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cents to start with, and corn gets nothing, except indirectly 
through hogs; in other words, cotton is crowned king, rice 
and peanuts seem certain to follow, and again corn is left 
holding the bag. On the other hand, had the board been 
authorized to effect 100 per cent cooperation and control by 
applying the equalization fee, and had it sold the surplus 
instead of holding it, the gain to the producers would have 
been over 30 cents, without cost to the Federal Treasury, or 
to the producer, as compared to 18 to 204% cents a bushel 
under the subsidy plan, which was at the expense of the 
Federal Treasury. 

The contention when the agricultural marketing act was 
being considered by Congress, as now, is that by offering 
a bait to the producers they would swallow hook, line, and 
sinker. Judging from past experiences, the many schemes 
concocted, the miserable failures of the plans previously 
suggested and thrown into the discard, many—including 
myself—had serious doubts as to the results of eliminating 
the mandatory equalization-fee plan; but then, as now, 
publicity was used and high-pressure salesmen were to be 
put on the job; and after it was made clear to all that no 
mandatory practicable and tried-out plan could be adopted, 
representatives of farm groups, the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Farmers’ Union, and National Grange, and others of 
us reluctantly yielded to the pressure in the hope that a 
sound, practicable, businesslike, and workable mandatory 
plan might ultimately be enacted in lieu of what seemed 
to many of us an unwise plan, which has since been tried 
out and proven an expensive failure, 

The adopted plan is to be thrown into the discard. Not- 
withstanding the fact that all plans requiring voluntary 
agreements have proven unworkable and the efforts of 
many capable men and women to effect 100 per cent control 
have failed, another voluntary plan is suggested. 

By way of a bait, the ratio price is offered on the portion 
sold for domestic consumption, conditioned upon reduction 
in acreage in cotton, corn, tobacco, wheat, and tonnage of 
hogs. In that way it is hoped to ultimately reduce produc- 
tion to meet the domestic requirements. Everybody experi- 
enced in production of agricultural commodities well knows 
that the use of fertilizers, the rotation of crops, planting 
sweetclover, the use of legumes for enriching the soil, and 
intensive cultivation under ordinary conditions have much 
to do with the yield. It is unnecessary to say that the 
more plant food applied, the greater will be the yield; hence, 
another experiment which seems certain to defeat the ob- 
ject is to be injected into this bill. 

Why, in view of past failures, experiment with voluntary 
cooperation and voluntary control? Everybody knows vol- 
untary cooperation and control of marketing of agricultural 
commodities are impossible, as would also be the voluntary 
curtailment of production. Control is required in order to 
give the ‘producers the benefit of our protective tariff or of 
the proposed ratio price or any other fair price. To regu- 
late production voluntarily is beyond the power of the Con- 
gress or the producers. Why subject the producers to a 
slow economic death? Why not try some known workable 
plan such as applied by organized industry? 

Why not enact legislation which will enable the producer 
to sell on the domestic market, the highest market in the 
world, at the American price, and sell the surplus on the 
world market at the highest obtainable price, thus increas- 
ing the average price? This can be accomplished by apply- 
ing the principle of the equalization-fee plan, or as provided 
in the ratio price bill, H. R. 9033, in the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, first session, which was debated in the House May 20 
to June 3, 1924, and received 154 votes, a bill which provided 
briefly as follows: 

This bill provided that when there was a surplus for ex- 
port of wheat, flour, rice, corn, wool, cattle, sheep, swine, or 
any food product of cattle, sheep, or swine, the export cor- 
poration could declare a special emergency and determine a 
ratio price to bear the same relation to the pre-war basic 
commodity price as the current all-commodities price bore 
to the pre-war all-commodities price, and the Secretary of 
Labor should compute the average price of all commodities 
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for the period 1905 to 1914, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
and Secretary of Labor shall prepare the average price of 
such commodities during the period 1905 and 1914. 

It sets up an organization, comprising the Secretary of 
Agriculture and four individuals appointed by the President, 
to exercise all the powers of the corporation; provides for 
capital stock of $200,000,000 subscribed by the United States; 
and authorizes the corporation to borrow money and issue 
notes, bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness in an 
amount not in excess of five times the amount of authorized 
capital stock, and the United States shall assume no liability 
directly or indirectly for any notes, bonds, or other obliga- 
tions of the corporation, and the corporation is authorized 
to make contracts for processing of basic agricultural com- 
modities, acquire rights of operation of storage warehouses, 
facilities for transportation in connection with storage and 
facilities for processing such commodities, and furnish stor- 
age facilities, and make advances directly to any person, se- 
cured by warehouse receipts on shipping documents or mort- 
gages thereof, except that no advance shall be for a period 
in excess of one year and amount of advance not to exceed 
75 per cent of the market value, and may sell any notes, 
bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness representing ad- 
vances with or without its indorsement; to buy and sell 
foreign money; the corporation to utilize so far as practi- 
cable existing facilities and agencies, including associations 
of producers, if the existing facilities and agencies can not 
be used or obtained on reasonable terms. The corporation 
shall from time to time determine the probable export sur- 
plus and estimate the amount of any basic agricultural com- 
modity to be purchased, and the corporation shall purchase 
the agricultural commodities in amounts necessary to main- 
tain at the level of the ratio price the domestic price of such 
commodity, or any class or grade thereof, in respect of 
which a ratio price is established, and the corporation shall 
sell for domestic consumption at the ratio price the amounts 
of such commodity in the foreign market at the highest 
prices obtainable, at such time as deemed advisable, and at 
the highest price obtainable in the domestic market for 
exportation or for processing for exportation at not less than 
the purchase price, except as otherwise provided. The cor- 
poration shall maintain its principal office in the District 
of Columbia; keep books and accounts, which shall be 
audited; and make an annual report. An equalization fee 
shall be apportioned and paid and shall determine the 
amount. The equalization fee to be paid under such regu- 
lations as the corporation may prescribe, and the corpora- 
tion may require purchasers to collect equalization fee from 
producers and require purchasers to issue to producers a 
receipt therefor, which shall be evidence of participating 
interest of the producers in the equalization fund. The 
Bureau of Engraving is to prepare the receipts. 

Purchasers or producers are required to file returns under 
oath. Every person who in violation fails to pay or collect 
any equalization fee shall be liable to such fee with penalty 
equal to one-half the amount of such fee. From an equali- 
zation fund shall be disbursed all operating expenses, all 
losses of the corporation, and after the expiration of the 
operating period the corporation shall distribute ratably any 
balance remaining in such fund to the persons on account of 
whom such equalization fees have been paid. The bill de- 
fines the term “sale.” It provides that the President may 
by proclamation make it unlawful during the period of the 
emergency or otherwise ordered by the President and Con- 
gress to import into the United: States any commodity or any 
derivative or substitute specified in the proclamation, except 
under such regulation and subject to such limitations as the 
President may prescribe. The usual penalty clauses are 
provided. Why not go back to this bill, rather than to 
apply this conditional plan, requiring all sorts of regula- 
tions, restrictions, and administrative regulation, requiring 
the employment of an army of unnecessary surveyors and 
allotment experts and dictation to producers in respect to 
operation of their farms in connection with the required 
reduction in acreage and production. 

The allotment plan in the case where only a few are in- 
volyed has and can work out to advantage, as for instance 
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in the case of the millers. The millers, who, I understand, 
under their allotment plan, sell at the mill at a fixed price, 
and pay freight and sell where they must to meet competi- 
tion at a lower price. Manufacturers of implements, of 
which there are only a few, also have succeeded in main- 
taining high prices. Under the allotment plan, according to 
quotations on flour at Minneapolis on February 17, 1931, the 
price was $5.20 to $5.40 a barrel, in addition to which there 
is about 70 pounds of shorts and bran, which generally sell 
at about 1 cent a pound, making a total of $5.90 to $6.10. 
At Los Angeles, 3,000 miles away, where it is necessary to 
sell at a lower price to meet competition, with freight charges 
paid, the price was $4.90 to $5.13 plus the 70 cents for by- 
products, making a total of $5.60 to $5.83. 

Under this plan the millers receive a profit of from $2.36 
to $2.56 less the cost of processing, which I understand to be 
52.6 cents per barrel, or a net profit of from $1.83 to $2.03 per 
barrel at Minneapolis, and from $1.53 to $1.76 at Los Angeles, 
less freight. The average price of wheat at Minneapolis dur- 
ing the same period was 76 cents per bushel. Four and six- 
tenths bushels of wheat are required to make a barrel of 
flour, which, with 38 per cent moisture added, makes two 
hundred and seventy-six 16-ounce loaves of bread, and gen- 
erally 14-ounce loaves are sold as pound loaves, which would 
increase the number to about 300 loaves. The cost of 4.6 
bushels of wheat entering into the production of a barrel of 
flour would be $3.54. The unorganized farmers received 77 
cents a bushel minus on an average of approximately 17 
cents freight and hauling, net about 60 cents a bushel, or 
$2.76 a barrel, while the organized millers, under their allot- 
ment plan, received for a barrel of flour and by-products 
$5.90 to $6.10. The consumer, also unorganized, paid when 
the flour was made into two hundred and seventy-six 1-pound 
loaves $27.60, and when made into three hundred 14-ounce 
loaves of bread approximately $30. The millers under the 
allotment plan, under voluntary agreement, seem to have 
worked out the plan well in their own behalf, and it would 
work out equally well for the farmers were it possible to 
effect 100 per cent cooperation and control., Voluntary 
agreements are out of the question in the case of many 
millions as in the case of the farmers. 

The continued economic depression in agriculture is 
world-wide and generally recognized. Something should be 
done to overcome the unfortunate conditions. There is, of 
course, a difference of opinion as to the method to be pur- 
sued in bringing about better conditions. 

Some people apparently are not concerned and others ap- 
parently believe the farmers should take care of themselves, 
while others lightly contend that if the farmers will arrange 
their operations so as to balance production, supply and 
demand will eventually take care of them. 

I listened to the distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Netson], who is always so courteous and fair in his 
able and conscientious presentation of his views. I quote 
from the Recorp of January 6, 1933, page 1365, his remarks 
referring to the allotment plan, which are as follows: 

While it may prove a temporary aid, ultimately it must fail, 
as have all other experiments not economically sound. * 

The plan has some very important administrative diticulties, 
The task of making the allotments is a very dificult task. * * 

In the first place, millions of farmers will lose their homes petore 
it can become effective. * * * We have tried the Farm Board, 
with its stabilization plan, and the world has tried a somewhat 
similar plan on copper, rubber, coffee, and other commodities, 
hoping thereby to establish and maintain an artificial price, bus 
always without success, and always with disappointment. * * 
What has the Farm Board cost us? eee A e AAAS 
dollars directly and other millions of dollars indirectly. In 
October I was in Iowa, * * * I asked farmers with whom I 
talked, “How do you like paying two members of Farm Board 
subsidiaries salaries of $50,000 and $75,000 a year?" and I asked 
them if they had stopped to consider how much corn at the 
Iowa price of 10 cents a bushel it would take to pay those salaries, 
I figured that to pay two men one year it would require 25 train- 
loads of corn, 50 cars to the train, and a thousand bushels to the 
car. Such salaries, with farm prices down to where they are, 
can not be defended. They are little short of scandalous. 


The salaries paid were not salaries authorized by the 
Farm Board. They were, as stated by Mr. Stone, the chair- 
man of the board, paid by subsidiary corporations acting 
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on their own initiative with regard to employment of officers 
and other personnel, and absolutely outside of the jurisdic- 
tion of the board. 

In telling the farmers of Iowa, that in the pay of the two 
men for one year it would require 25 trainloads of 50 cars 
to the train and 1,000 bushels to the car, my friend seems 
to have overlooked giving the cause for the low prices and 
continued distressed conditions. 

Our Democratic friends seem reluctant to give the cause 
and to acknowledge their share of responsibility for the 
economic depression in agriculture, which is traceable to 
performances under the control of the gentleman’s party; 
their efforts seem to be to overlook the part played in bring- 
ing about existing conditions, and to saddle all the respon- 
sibility upon the party to whom the legacy was left to reha- 
bilitate agriculture, reconstruct industry, and reemploy mil- 
lions of people. 

What caused the economic depression and the need for 
farm relief legislation? First, the World War, the cost of 
which, according to the statistical abstract, was more than 
$50,000,000,000, irrespective of the many obligations incurred 
which will exceed the $50,000,000,000 many times over, and 
which resulted in 4,000,000 men and women, the cream of 
our land, being called to arms, and the issuance of twenty- 
six and a half billion dollars in bonds to cover part of the 
expense, all of which was left as a legacy by the gentleman’s 
party to the succeeding administrations. Second, President 
Wilson's deflation policy, carried into effect by the Federal 
Reserve Board, also a child of the gentleman’s party, which 
resulted in a disparity in prices between agricultural com- 
modities and products of industry and labor, and which ulti- 
mately resulted in wreck and ruin not only to agriculture but 
to industry and labor, a policy so severely criticized by Presi- 
dent Wilson’s own son-in-law, Mr. McAdoo. 

To refresh the memory of the gentleman’s party, I quote 
from President Wilson’s message of August 8, 1919, page 3718, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at a joint meeting of the two Houses 
of Congress: 

I have squght this opportunity to address you because it is 
clearly my duty to call your attention to the present cost of living 
and to urge upon you with all the persuasive force of which I am 
capable the legislative measures which would be most effective in 
controlling it and bringing it down. But what we can 
do we should do, and should do at once. And there is a great deal 
that we can do, provisional though it be. Wheat shipments and 
credits to facilitate the purchase of our wheat can and will be 
limited and controlled in such a way as not to raise but, rather, 
lower the price of flour here. The Government has the power 
within certain limits to regulate that. * * * The price of 
wheat is lower in the United States than in Europe and can with 
proper management be kept so. * Foodstuffs can be drawn 
out of storage and sold by legal action, which the Department of 
Justice will institute wherever necessary. * * For the pres- 
ent, it is manifest, we must quicken, not EE our own produc- 
tion. We and we alone must now hold the world steadily. * * * 
I appeal with entire confidence to our producers, our middlemen, 
and our merchants to deal fairly with the people. It is their 
opportunity to show that they comprehend, that they intend to 
act justly, and that they have the public interest sincerely at 
heart. And I have no doubt that housekeepers all over the coun- 
try and everyone who buys the things he daily stands in need of 
will presently exercise a greater vigilance, a more thoughtful econ- 
omy, a more discriminating care as to the market in which he buys 
or the merchant with whom he trades than he has hitherto 
exercised. I believe, too, that the more extreme leaders of organ- 
ized labor will presently yield to a sober second thought and, like 
the great mass of their associates, they will think and act like true 
Americans. They will see that strikes undertaken at this critical 
time are certain to make matters worse, not better—worse for 
them and for everybody else. The worst thing, the most fatal 
thing, that can be done now is to stop or interrupt production or 
interfere with the distribution of goods by the railways and the 
shipping of the country. We are all involved in the distressing 
results of the high cost of living and we must unite, not divide, 
to correct it. 


It is unnecessary to say it was made clear that by all 
means a lower cost of living was to be brought about, and 
as all food and raw materials for clothing are produced 
on the farms, the suggestion is nothing short of lowering 
the price of agricultural commodities; in other words, all 
at the expense of farmers. 

The Federal Reserve Board lost no time in putting into 
effect increase in rates on advances and rediscounis. In 
December, 1919, and again on January 23, 1920, it raised the 
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rediscount rates to 6 per cent; and again on May 18, 1920, 
it decided to take further steps to bring about a restriction 
in credit, and the governor of the board cautioned the 
utmost secrecy in these words, “I would suggest, gentlemen, 
that you be careful not to give out anything about any 
discussion of discount rates.” 

Secretary McAdoo in his statement printed in the Balti- 
more Manufacturers Record under date of December 23, 
1920, repudiated the plan in these words: 

The point I wish to impress is that deflation has been carried 
so far and with such rapidity that we must now reconsider the 
situation, make an effort to prevent further distress and suier- 
ing, and bring about a revival of industry and confidence. * * 
We can not excuse inaction nor dismiss the matter with a mere 
observation that deflation is necessary and that farmers must 
take their medicine along with the rest of the country. 

As a result of the policy, No. 3 corn, which sold at Chicago 
in July, 1920, at $1.53 per bushel, in December, 1920, sold at 
73 cents, and the following June sold at 60 cents. No. 2 red 
winter wheat sold on the Chicago market in July, 1920, at 
$2.80, fell in December, 1920, to $2.01, and to $1.53 in June 
following. Good choice steers sold in July, 1920, at Chicago 
for $15.98 per hundredweight, and in December sold for 
812.09, and the following June for $8.09, and light hogs 
which sold in July, 1920, at Chicago at $15.88, went down to 
$9.66 in December and down to $8.45 the following June. 

It left factories and mills idle, railroads rusting, and agri- 
culture wrecked and ruined, and twelve to fifteen million 
people unemployed or employed only part time, which re- 
sulted in the quoted value of all stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange falling from $89,500,000,000 in 1929 to $15,- 
500,000,000 in 1932. When the crash came in October, 
1929, there was $40 per capita in circulation. This decreased 
to $36 in 1931. In less than three years more than 4,835 
banks have failed, which has tied up $3,250,000,000 in de- 
posits, and according to the Attorney General’s report there 
were more than 60,322 cases in bankruptcy during the year 
1931. Four thousand and twenty-six cases were classed 
as farmers. Farm-mortgage indebtedness increased from 
$3,320,470,000 in 1910 to $9,468,526,000 in 1928, with a drop 
in farm-land values from sixty-six and a third billion dollars 
in 1920 down to forty-four billions in 1931, a decline of more 
than $22,000,000,000. The purchasing power was reduced 
49.1 per cent. The index number of farm tax increased from 
$1.19 in 1914 to $2.66 in 1930. Farm income dropped from 
approximately sixteen billions in 1919 to less than seven 
billions in 1931. 

Furthermore, many of the men and women called to arms 
returned suffering from physical and mental disabilities. 
Obligations were incurred, especially to the men and women 
who answered their country’s call in the world conflict, 
which will in the end exceed in dollars and cents the 
twenty-six and a half billion indebtedness many times over. 
As evidence of our Nation’s appreciation of the services 
rendered, our Government has annually appropriated a bil- 
lion dollars for compensation, hospitalization, pensions, and 
insurance. The Government also appropriates eight hun- 
dred millions for the establishment and maintenance of our 
Military and Naval Establishments and a billion two hun- 
dred fifty millions in payment of interest and retirement of 
the public debt. Our interest account and retirement of 
the public debt alone is more than two and a half times as 
much as the total cost of this Government 35 years ago. 

After passing through these years of dislocation and 
stress—years of unparalleled economic calamity, reckless 
speculation, and waste; with the financial structures of 
many countries crumbling one by one; millions of people in 
the world suffering from the flames of revolution; with 
foreign nations withdrawing from the United States more 
than $2,400,000,000, including more than one billion in gold, 
and our own people withdrawing a billion six hundred mil- 
lions in currency from the banks; after loading down this 
Nation with many obligations, responsibilities, and billions 
of dollars’ indebtedness—many seem to be unable to under- 
stand why we have business and bank failures, deflated 
prices of agricultural commodities, and more men out of em- 
ployment than we had under arms during the World War. 
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It is needless to say that the low price and lowered stand- 
ards of living on the farm resulted in lower wages and 
lower standards of living to labor. All agree that the 
shrinkage of values of agricultural commodities destroyed 
the farmer’s credit. As a consequence, not only the farmer’s 
but the railroad’s, manufacturer’s, merchant’s, and banker’s 
credit was also destroyed. It is needless to say that by in- 
creasing the value of the farmer’s commodities his credit 
can be reestablished, and only then will his credit be rees- 
tablished. When the credit of the farmer, the producer of 
new wealth, the foundation of progressive prosperity, of 
commerce, industry, and labor has been reestablished, the 
millions in banks and at home will again go into circula- 
tion; hence the thing necessary to do is to start with the 
foundation of all prosperity by restoring the purchasing 
power of the farmer’s dollar, not by injecting a plan doubt- 
ful of accomplishment, but rather a practicable and work- 
able plan tried out by other industries and found rich in 
accomplishment; in short, redeem party platform pledges, 
part of which, referring to agriculture and relief, I quote for 
information at this point. 

The Republican platform of 1924 had this to say: 

We recognize that agricultural activities are still struggling with 
adverse conditions that have brought deep distress. We pledge 


the party to take the necessary steps to bring back a balanced 
condition between agriculture, industry, and labor. 


The Democratic platform of 1924 pledged the party— 


to stimulate by every proper governmental activity the prog- 
ress of the cooperative marketing movement and the establish- 
ment of an export-marketing corporation or commission in order 
that the exportable surplus may not establish the price of the 
whole crop. 


The Republican Party platform of 1928 pledges— 


The Republican Party pledges itself to the development of 
measutes which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its 


prosperity and success. 
The Democratic Party platform of 1928 states: 


There is need of supplemental legislation for the control and 
orderly handling of agricultural surpluses in order that the price 
of the surplus may not determine the price of the whole crop. 
* * * it pledges the united efforts of the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Government, so far as may be controlled by 
the party to the immediate enactment of such legislation and 
to such other steps as are necessary to place and maintain the 
purchasing power of farm products and the complete economic 
equality of agriculture. 


President Hoover, in his speech of acceptance, August 11, 
1928, stated: 


An adequate tariff is the foundation of farm relief. The do- 
mestic market must be protected. Foreign products raised under 
lower standards of living are to-day competing in our home mar- 
kets. I would use my office and influence to give the farmer the 
full benefit of our historic tariff policy. 


In his message of April 16, 1929, President Hoover stated: 


The great expansion of production abroad under the conditions 
I have mentioned renders foreign competition in our export mar- 
kets increasingly serious. 


President Coolidge, in his message at the opening of the 
last session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, said: 


The important place which agriculture holds in the economic 
life of the Nation can not be overestimated. The National Gov- 
ernment is justified in putting forth every effort to make the 
open country a more desirable place to live in, and no condi- 
tion meets this requirement which fails to supply a fair return 
on labor expended and capital invested. 


Now, let us turn to the Cincinnati speech of President- 
elect Roosevelt in September. In detailing the points he 
said had been agreed upon by farm leaders in their search 
for a way of restoring agriculture to a parity with other 
industries, he is quoted by a Cincinnati paper as follows: 


First, the plan must provide for the producer of staple surplus 
commodities such as wheat, cotton, corn (in the form of hogs), and 
tobacco, a tariff benefit over world prices which is equivalent to 
the benefit given by the tariff to industrial products. This differ- 
ential benefit must be so applied that the increase in farm in- 
come, purchasing and debt-paying power will not stimulate 
further production. The plan must finance itself. Agriculture 
has at no time sought and does not now seek any further access 
to the Public Treasury, as was provided by the futile and costly at- 
tempts at price stabilization by the Federal Farm Board. It seeks 
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only equality of opportunity with tariff-protected industry. It 
must not make use of any mechanism which would cause our 
European customers to retaliate on the ground of dumping. It 
must be based upon making the tarif effective and direct in its 
operation. It must make use of existing agencies and so far as 
possible be decentralized in its administration so that the chief 
responsibility for its operation will rest with the locality rather 
than with newly created bureaucratic machinery in Washington. 
It must operate as nearly as possible on a cooperative basis 
and its effect must be to enhance and strengthen the co- 
operative movement. It should, moreover, be constituted so that 
it can be withdrawn whenever the emergency has passed and 
normal foreign markets have been reestablished. 


Mr. Roosevelt is quoted from a Boston paper during his 
campaign, as follows: 

We need to give 50,000,000 people, who live directly or indirectly 
upon agriculture, a price for their products in excess of the cost 
of production. That will give them the buying power to start 
your mills and mines to work to supply their needs. They can 
not buy your goods because they can not get a fair price for their 
products, You are poor because they are poor. I favor—and do 
not let the false statements of my opponents deceive you—con- 
tinued protection for American agriculture. I favor more than 
that—I advocate measures to give the farmer an added benefit, 
called a tariff benefit, to make that tariff effective on his products. 

This is not only a commitment to real farm relief. Evi- 
dently what the President elect had in mind was a plan 
similar to the one under consideration. It will be noted 
that he is not in accord with the free-trade friends of his 
party in placing American industry and labor in direct 
competition with others living under the lowest standards of 
living in the world, and if clearly indicates that he appre- 
ciates the urgent need of real farm-relief legislation. 

Reference has been made to the fact that by virtue of 
the enactment of this measure the cost of living would be 
increased to the customers. I know of no better authority 
on the subject than that grand old man, Edgar Wallace, 
who frequently appeared before the Committee on Agri- 
culture representing the American Federation of Labor, in 
urging the passage of the McNary-Haugen farm relief bill. 
He stated at one of the hearings the following: 

The farmers are our customers. When they have no money we 
can not work. We are the farmer's customers. Hence I think it 
is to the interest of all the workers, I can not see the hope for 
improvement except the farmer can buy. These are the people 


on whom we depend. What does it profit us if we can get meat 
at 10 cents a pound if we haven't the 10 cents? 


This, to my mind, tells the story. Yes; we now have 10- 
cent meat, but, unfortunately, we now also have more than 
12,000,000 out of employment, many of whom are now unable 
to buy even 10-cent meat; many are objects of charity. I 
venture to say had Edgar Wallace’s suggestions been fol- 
lowed and had real and effective farm-relief legislation been 
enacted we should not now have millions in bread lines or 
objects of charity, nor the many thousands of banks closed, 
railroads and commerce idle, factories and merchants either 
out of business or operating at the tolerance of their 
creditors, and stocks and bonds selling at much depreciated 
prices. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Yon] such time as he may require. 

Mr. YON. Mr. Chairman, when I first announced for 
Congress I promised to support legislation that I hoped 
would improve the condition of the farmers of this country. 
I have supported all legislation looking to that end since 
I have been here—the McNary-Haugen bill which was 
vetoed by President Coolidge, and the farm marketing act 
which set up the so-called Farm Board. Therefore, I can 
not at this time but wonder what can be done for the farmer. 

On February 15, 1928, at a dinner given by the Boston Boot 
and Shoe Club, in Boston, Mass., I addressed this group, and 
in that speech I called the attention of this body of business 
men to the then existing condition of agriculture, and ad- 
vised them that they take cognizance of the then already 
difficult circumstances which agriculture was in, and in my 
remarks I said in part: 

One of the most difficult problems that Congress has to deal 
with now is our agricultural problem. You the leaders of thought 


in your industry can not afford to not lend your assistance in 


helping solve it. Why? Because the country can not continue 


in a prosperous condition with half prosperous and half im- 
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poverished, and too, we can not afford to have a lopsided eco- 
nomic condition exist, for it is dangerous, The whole structure 
is in danger of toppling over. : 


So therefore, Members of the House, you will note that 
things that I prophesied on February 15, 1928, have come to 
pass in an appalling manner. For in about a year and a 
half after this the crash in the economic structure of this 
Nation, the most devastating that ever occurred, had its 
beginning. 

To-day merchandise has no value, production in the indus- 
try has fallen to an appalling degree, all for why? Because 
this great body of producers, the farmers, haye ceased to be 
the consumers of industrial products, and for that reason, 
the products of merchants that are turned out by the fac- 
tories are going at beggars’ prices, and could be sold even 
cheaper than at present time, if only the cost of labor and 
raw material were taken in consideration, for these farm 
commodities are at the lowest level in 30 years. 

The overhead carrying charges of the industrial structure, 
both in setting up of the capital, as well as the physical 
structure of the plants, coupled with overbuilt production 
capacity of plants, are responsible for even the present 
merchandise costs. Even though I think this is one of the 
most revolutionary pieces of legislation ever offered in any 
legislative body in this country I am voting for it. Of 
course, I hope for beneficial results to that part of our 
population, the farmers of this country. As called to your 
attention previously in my discussion, as pertaining to 1928, 
everybody was prosperous on the farms, compared to what 
they are now. Men and women that are having the roofs 
sold from over their heads are becoming resentful and 
are losing hope and even becoming radical, and no one can 
blame them, and something has got to be done—or else. So, 
therefore, as a last resort in the hopes of fulfilling promise 
of relief that I have continuously expressed in behalf of 
agriculture, I am voting for this bill, and hope the result 
hoped for will be accomplished. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. CHRISTGAU]. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to make a 
rather exhaustive analysis of the bill before us, but that is 
not possible in the brief period at my disposal. I do want to 
point out, however, several reasons why I believe the bill 
should be adopted. In the first place, it embodies two prin- 
ciples of importance to meet the present situation. One is 
that, if enacted, it will write upon the statute books of the 
country the principle that the Federal Government is going 
to lend its hand in returning to farmers a parity of price. 
I think we all admit that that is essential. I realize, of 
course, that it is going to mean higher prices to the con- 
sumer. If we are going to refrain from increasing the price 
of food products to the consumer, then, of course, we must 
resign ourselves to the present low-price level of agricul- 
tural products; but if we are convinced in our own minds 
that a restoration of agricultural prices is necessary to the 
restoration of the prosperity of this Nation, then this Gov- 
ernment must take some steps to restore the commodity 
price level on agricultural products. Farm prosperity will 
never be restored until we eliminate the disparity in prices 
between what the farmer has to sell and what he has to 
buy. In other words, we could increase the general com- 
modity price level 50 per cent, but that would not solve the 
agricultural problem. It will not be solved until we bring 
agricultural prices back to parity. A general increase of the 
price level would make it a little easier for the farmer to 
meet his debts, would make it a little easier for him to meet 
his tax obligations, but we could not thereby make it pos- 
sible for him to live under the same economic conditions he 
did prior to the war. 

The other important principle in this bill is that of 
production control. 

Now, it is all right to say that it is not a question of over- 
production, but rather one of underconsumption. To me it 
does not make any difference whether you call it overproduc- 
tion or underconsumption; the results are exactly the same. 
We have in this country, in the case of wheat, a tremendous 
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surplus piled up. Before you can restore a parity price to 
wheat the price-depressing surplus must be eliminated. The 
other day the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Netson] made 
a comparison between wheat production and wheat prices in 
the United States over a period of years. We all know that 
wheat, being a world crop, is influenced in price to a con- 
siderable extent by world production. In a general way, 
when world production is short, world prices are higher, and 
vice versa. 

Mr. Netson said that the production of wheat in 1896 in 
the United States was 544,000,000 bushels. The average 
price was 71.7 cents per bushel. Next year the production 
was 610,000,000 bushels and the price was 80.9 cents. That 
was an increase in production of 65,000,000 bushels at an in- 
creased price of 9 cents per bushel, but Mr. Netson failed to 
also point out that the world production was 164,000,000 
bushels less. He pointed out that in 1907 wheat production 
in the United States was 637,009,000, or 25,000,000 more than 
in the preceding year with a price increase of 5% cents per 
bushel. He failed to say that world production during that 
year was 331,000,000 bushels less. Going to 1908, he pointed 
out that the United States production was 644,000,000 
bushels, with a price of 92 cents per bushel. He failed to 
point out, however, that the world production that year was 
75,000,000 bushels below the short crop of 1907, and over 
400,000,000 bushels below the 1906 production. It should 
be pointed out that the gradual increase in price in this 
country, even though production was on an increase, un- 
doubtedly, was due in a large measure to the world crop 
shortage. It so happened that the United States in those 
years was favored by good crops. 

In 1923 Mr. NEtson said that the United States produc- 
tion was 797,000,000 bushels, or 70,000,000 less than in 1922, 
and this small crop brought 8 cents per bushel less. But 
he failed to state that the world production that year was 
344,000,000 bushels more than in the previous year. So, even 
though the United States production was cut substantially, 
the low price undoubtedly was due to the influence of 
greatly increased production in other countries of the world. 
It must be remembered, however, that during the years 
quoted we were able to find a foreign market for the sur- 
pluses that were produced even though in some instances 
we had to market at a lower price level. 

What we are trying to get away from by this measure is 
the effect of the devastating world-price level on agricultural 
products in this country. As indicated by the figures of 
world production from 1896 to 1923, we find that there has 
been an increased acreage all over the world. The world’s 
output of wheat in 1930, including that of Russia, was esti- 
mated to be 800,000,000 bushels greater than in 1913, an 
increase almost equivalent to the entire wheat production of 
the United States. On July 1 of last year the world carry- 
over of wheat was estimated to be 679,000,000 bushels. The 
present carry-over in this country now is estimated to be 
400,000,000 bushels. In view of that unprecedented situa- 
tion of accumulation of surpluses, it becomes very apparent 
that some action must be taken to bring production more 
in line with consumption. 

It is all right to say that the trouble is not overproduction 
but underconsumption; nevertheless, we must take the facts 
as they are. The surplus is there. Every effort must be 
made to take it out of the price-depressing picture, and that 
can be more rapidly done by working from two sides instead 
of only one. Increase the consumption, if that is possible, 
on the one hand, but reduce the production on the other 
hand, and the surplus elimination then will proceed at twic> 
the rate. 

The purpose of this measure is to give the American 
wheat producer a higher domestic price on that portion 
of his crop that enters domestic consumption. World pro- 
duction and world consumption have been a dominating in- 
fluence on the American wheat price over a long period of 
years. We are now faced with the problem of reducing 
that influence to a minimum. Even in our most prosperous 
years we did not consume all of the wheat produced in this 
country. Increased world production and foreign tariff 
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barriers make it impossible to dispose of our present wheat 
surpluses in foreign markets. I see only one alternative, 
and that is an adjustment of wheat production in this coun- 
try more in line with present market demands. 

I have no confidence in an early restoration of our foreign 
markets. I believe that even if we had some legislative 
dynamite that we could put under the economic barriers 
that have been built all over the world and blow them all 
away overnight it would still take a number of years before 
we restored our foreign markets to the American farmer. 
LApplause.!] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON]. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the tragedy of agriculture is to be found in the 
low purchasing and debt-paying power of its commodities. 
As compared with the pre-war period—1909 to 1914—usually 
taken as a base of 100, the purchasing power of farm com- 
modities reached a near all-time low last June of 48. This 
was followed by slow recovery until it stood at 55 in Sep- 
tember, only to sag to 51 by November. These comparisons 
represent terminal prices, not prices at the farm, which are 
further depressed by a freight rate standing some 45 per 
cent above the pre-war period. 

While the condition of the farmer has become increasingly 
worse since the general depression caught the country in 
1929, his position as compared with industry and labor has 
been unequal and unfavorable since 1920. It is true that 
his commodities brought comparatively high prices during 
this period, but high freight rates and excessively high 
prices for the things that went into his farm operations 
kept him at a constant disadvantage as compared with 
other industries, and his purchasing power was low. 

As early as 1921 in this Chamber I called attention to the 
fact that if a general collapse was to be avoided agriculture 
must be raised to the level of business, industry, and labor 
from the standpoint of income and purchasing power. It 
was like a voice crying in the wilderness. Labor was enjoy- 
ing unprecedented high wages, in which we all rejoiced. 

Business was happy, with a goodly income, and there was 
no envy. All those of us who represented agriculture asked 
was that the farmer be let in on the good things of life. It 
was more important to him to share in the high income of 
the Nation than to have others dragged down to his level. 
He had debts to pay, taxes to meet, and interest that must 
be taken care of. To liquidate these he must have his fair 
share of income. That is the goal for which we have fought 
through the years. Then the collapse came in 1929, and 
since then everybody has been wallowing in the slough of 
despond. 

Can you imagine the plight of the farmer, with years of 
crop failure in many areas, followed by grasshopper pests, 
and unprecedented low prices during the past year? So be- 
deviled and discouraged did he become that he turned upon 
the “ins” in the last election and handed them a wallop 
which will not soon be forgotten. In doing so he struck 
down many of his best friends—men who have fought an 
unequal fight against great odds for many weary years. But 
what else could be expected? When one is fighting a last- 
ditch fight he is not overly careful who gets hit. 

For years we haye been trying to get through this body 
some practical plan for increasing farm-commodity prices; 
always we have been told by the wise ones, who never 
turned a furrow or milked a cow, that our plans were eco- 
nomically unsound and would not work. In place of giving 
to the farmer remedies of which he approved, our city and 
industrial friends handed him the Farm Board or something 
else of which he did not approve and which has done little 
to improve his situation. For the first time we are about to 
pass a bill which has in large measure been worked out by 
the leaders of the farm organizations and which is approved 
by them. If it fails in its intended purpose, Congress at 
least should not be blamed. 

It is conceded on all sides that the farmer’s problem is 
essentially a marketing one—the problem of the surplus. He 
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tective tariff wall as anybody else. This he has enjoyed on 
products of which he does not normally produce a surplus, 
but upon those products of which a surplus is normally 
produced he is now compelled to accept a price below the 
cost of production. 3 

In reflecting whether anything can be done to aid him, it 
might be worth our while to consider for a moment what 
other countries are doing to help those who till the soil. 

On August 3, 1931, a law became effective in Canada 
granting a bonus of 5 cents a bushel on all wheat grown in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, which was delivered 
to a licensed grain dealer before July 31, 1932. 

Following the collapse of 1929, the Government took over 
the liabilities of the Canadian wheat pools to the extent of 
$22,217,302, and has since helped keep them as going in- 
stitutions, but is no longer connected with any scheme to 
influence or enhance prices. 

Immediately following the war, France began a policy of 
encouraging agriculture by a system of prohibitions against 
imports, including grains. Since then a variable tariff upon 
imports of grains has been applied. In a country producing 
less than her domestic needs, such duties have been effective 
in maintaining and stabilizing prices at fairly high levels. 
On July 1, 1932, the duty on wheat was 85.4 cents per bushel. 
Later this was raised to $1.71 a bushel. It now stands at 86 
cents per bushel. This duty is practically an embargo. The 
values on other nonsurplus farm commodities have been 
maintained at comparatively high levels by a similar system. 

Germany has for many years fostered a policy of govern- 
ment aid to agriculture. Since 1879 she has maintained a 
protective tariff against agricultural imports. Due to the 
fact that she is not a surplus-producing country on farm 
commodities, such tariffs have been of great aid in giving 
the farmers a fair return for their products. Since the war 
she has made a heroic effort to place her people on a self- 
sustaining basis with respect to her food supply. Of late 
years Germany has maintained a highly fiexible system of 
tariff duties which are quickly adjusted to market condi- 
tions and the needs of the country. The duty on wheat 
has varied greatly from time to time since 1930 and has 
ranged from 97 cents to $1.62 a bushel. Milling and mixing 
restrictions have helped boost the price, which has ranged 
from $1.50 to $2 a bushel or better. 

For a number of years Italy has been giving special atten- 
tion to the development of agriculture, particularly to the 
production of wheat. In order to stimulate increased acre- 
age and yields, she has not only resorted to the tariff but 
to more direct forms of import restrictions and price fixing. 
This tariff has varied from 39 cents a bushel in 1925 to $1.07 
in 1931. At the present time it stands at $1.05 a bushel. 
Under the stimulus of these measures she has greatly in- 
creased her production of wheat until she is now nearly 
self-sustaining. Formerly she regularly imported from 
50,000,000 to 100,000,000 bushels of wheat annually. 

Not only has the Italian market nearly disappeared but 
the stimulation of wheat production in France, Germany, 
and England has practically removed these nations also as 
customers for this commodity. 

The method used to increase production in England is of 
particular interest. Due to the great hostility of her people 
to a tariff on foodstuffs, she has been compelled to resort 
to other means to aid agriculture. Time will not permit a 
general discussion, but I want to refer briefly to the wheat 
quota act of the United Kingdom, passed by the English 
Parliament in July, 1932. This law creates a wheat com- 
mission whose duty it is to ascertain the difference between 
the going market price for wheat and the guaranteed price, 
which is fixed in the act at 10 shillings per hundredweight, or 
approximately $1.44 a bushel. This difference is referred to 
in the act as “ deficiency payment” and is paid to the pro- 
ducers of wheat as a bonus over and above the market price. 
In order to raise the necessary funds to meet the deficiency 
payments, millers and importers of flour are required to pay 
to the wheat commission in respect of each hundredweight 
of their output of fiour a sum equal to what would have been 
the price deficit in respect of the quota of home-grown mill- 
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the anticipated supply of such wheat for the cereal year in 
which that hundredweight was delivered had been used at a 
uniform rate per hundredweight of flour in the production 
of the estimated supply of flour for that year. In other 
words, for all practical purposes the miller is taxed per one 
hundredweight the difference between the market price and 
the guaranteed price. 

It will be observed that this plan is very similar to the 
so-called domestic-allotment plan now under consideration. 

But before proceeding to a discussion of the bill before 
the House, let me advert for a moment to a circular which 
has been sent to every Member of this House by the com- 
mittee for the consideration of intergovernmental debts,” 
which apparently speaks for Wall Street and the inter- 
national banking group. ‘This circular solemnly contends 
and tries to convince Congress and the American people 
that if we would but cancel the debts owed by foreign gov- 
ernments to this country everything would be lovely and 
farm-commodity prices would soar to a point which would 
compensate the farmer many times over for the $11,000,- 
000,000 which would at once be saddled upon our people in 
the form of future taxes. The annual interest load alone 
upon this vast sum would be approximately 8400, 000, 000. 
If the cancellation of these debts at the expense of the 
American taxpayers is such a boon, why do not these inter- 
national bankers and brokers propose to cancel the $17,000,- 
000,000 of private loans now outstanding in foreign coun- 
tries? Let some one propose that they take the loss and 
see just how much they are willing to sacrifice for the 
farmer they profess to love. 

These brilliant financiers have been pretty thoroughly 
debunked the last few years and their attempt to make the 
collection of their own loans more certain by pretended 
friendship for the farmer will not fool anybody who has 
followed the history of the effort of foreign countries to 
make themselves as nearly self-contained as possible in the 
production of foodstuffs. This effort at self-sufficiency is 
a matter of self-defense in the event of another war and 
bears about as much relation to intergovernmental debts 
as catnip tea does to bourbon. These policies were in- 
augurated by foreign governments long before intergovern- 
mental debts had become a matter of confession and avoid- 
ance. 

Is anyone so simple as to believe that the collapse of 
1929 was brought about by our intergovernmental debts or 
that their cancellation could in any degree have avoided the 
consequences of that debacle? And what has become of 
those loud speakers who went about the country and told 
our people in the late campaign that the tariff was the source 
of all our griefs? These Democratic leaders made the welkin 
ring with their denunciations. With full control of this 
House for the last two years they have done just nothing 
at all to correct the “evils” which they have denounced to 
the public. Since the election they have been silent as the 
grave about the “iniquitous tarif ” which they stigmatized 
as the destroyer of our foreign trade. If the source of so 
much evil, why is there no attempt at correction? Of 
course, the removal of the tariff barriers to agricultural im- 
ports and a return to the policy of the Wilson administration 
would be absolutely fatal to agricultural recovery. 

The tariff has been the basis of every farm relief bill ever 
proposed in this body, and neither the bill now before the 
House nor any other that can be proposed will ever work 
without the aid of a high protective wall to keep out farm 
products from abroad. 

The bill before us is not essentially different in principle 
from that embodied in the ratio price” and “ equalization 
fee” so long discussed in this body. It is not my purpose 
to attempt to say just how it will operate in actual practice. 
It is up to those who have sat through the hearings and 
helped draft it to do that. It is sufficient to say that its 
intent and purpose is to give effect to the tariff on com- 
modities of which we normally produce more than we can 
consume in this country. This is accomplished somewhat 
after the manner of the English system which I discussed a 
moment ago. An excise tax—for want of a more accurate 
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term—is levied upon processors for the purpose of paying 
an “adjustment fee” or a bounty to producers of wheat, 
cotton, hogs, and tobacco approximately equal to the tariff 
upon the import of these commodities. The bill also carries 
provisions for the purpose of controlling production with a 
ee to bringing it more into conformity with our domestic 
n F 

Another matter of the utmost importance to agriculture 
is some practical plan for refinancing farm mortgages. Bet- 
ter prices will help and I hope this bill, or some other, will 
become law at an early date that will bring this about, but 
if farmers are to save their homes and remain masters of 
their own destiny they must have made available to them 
new sources for loans which will permit them to amortize 
their present obligations over a long term of years at a low 
rate of interest. This matter is of such importance that ac- 
tion of this body looking to adequate relief from the tre- 
mendous and impossible burden of debt now carried by the 
farmer should not long be delayed. The survival of agricul- 
ture as an owner-operated business depends upon it, and I 
hope the Committee on Banking and Currency will find it 
possible to study and take action upon this problem at this 
session. 

Before industry and labor can hope to get back to a basis 
of prosperity, agriculture must be redeemed from its im- 
possible position. Land can have no value, nor indeed is it 
worth owning, unless the farm group can be assured of a 
reasonable return for what it produces. Give the farmer a 
chance to pay his debts and get back into the market for 
what he needs for himself and family and it will not be 
long before industry will be humming and labor will once 
more be employed at decent wages. 

Our people can never be happy and prosperous until every 
part of our population is placed upon a fair basis of income. 
This income must bear some reasonable relation to invest- 
ment and intelligent effort. It is certain that agriculture 
has not enjoyed this for many years. Until it does, recovery 
of business and industry is bound to lag. Every effort, there- 
5 should be made to see that the farmer gets a square 
deal. 

Some weeks ago I called a conference of midwestern 
representatives with a view to agreeing upon concerted 
action on feed and seed loans, and was one of a subcom- 
mittee appointed to draft the necessary legislation. The 
following bill was agreed upon: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture, upon 
such terms and conditions as he may deem advisable, is hereby 
authorized from time to time to collect, extend, adjust, or com- 
promise any debt owing to the United States on account of any 
seed, feed, or crop-production loan heretofore made under any 
act of Congress. 

This bill has already passed the Senate, and is now pend- 
ing before the Agricultural Committee of the House. It is 
highly important that this bill should be passed at an early 
date, and I hope that the Committee on Agriculture can 
give it immediate attention after the bill now before us is 
disposed of. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FULMER]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
South Carolina two minutes. 

Mr. BEAM. I yield the gentleman one minute, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarp1a] on his very 
fair and sensible speech made a few minutes ago, repre- 
senting a great consuming district. I would like to say to 
the gentleman, and I regret exceedingly he had to go out 
of the Chamber, that when agricultural products were sell- 
ing on a parity with industry, his people were self-sustain- 
ing and were enjoying the necessities of life; and to-day, 
while agricultural products are selling from 50 to 75 per 
cent below the price of industrial products, his people are 
being turned out of their homes, millions of them tramping 
the streets without work, and they are being fed and 
clothed by Government-Red Cross wheat and cotton. 
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Mr. Chairman, when the tariff policy was established, I 
believe it was Mr. Hamilton who stated that it would bring 
prosperity to industry, but that if you fail to put agricul- 
ture in the picture or give to agriculture a bounty on agri- 
cultural products, the time will come when agriculture will 
be bled to death and industry will fall by the wayside. I 
want to say to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luce], and I see he is also out of the Chamber, that your 
lopsided, tariff policy, fostered and as administered by the 
Republican Party in the interest of about one-tenth of the 
people against - the interest of the other nine-tenths, has 
just about brought about the realization of Mr. Hamilton's 
prophecy. 

I want to further charge, my friends, that before you are 
going to be able to rehabilitate agriculture and thereby save 
the rest of the country, you are going to have to do one 
of two things. You are going to have to bring down this 
protected group and this monopolistic price-fixing group on 
a parity with agriculture or you are going to have to bring 
agriculture up to a parity with industry. 

My friends, I want to give you a concrete example as to 
just what is happening to agriculture to-day. Just a few 
days ago my overseer wrote to a wagon manufacturer in 
North Carolina for the price on 2-horse wagons and this is 
the answer: 

We can furnish you four of these wagons, complete with body, 
2½ - inch tires, for $90 delivered to your place. 

I want to say to you that as a merchant, prior to the war, 
I sold these same self-type wagons to farmers at a profit for 
$50 and $60, and at that time the farmers were able to pay 
for these wagons with one bale of cotton for each wagon. 
To-day, with this price, $90, I am called upon to pay 12 
bales of cotton for 4 wagons or 3 bales for each wagon, if 
you please. I want to say to you as an active farmer it can 
not be done. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] speaks 
about benefiting one-fourth of the people at the expense of 
three-fourths of the American people under this bill. My 
friends, this is exactly what is being done under your tariff 
proposition. 

The bill under consideration, introduced by the chairman 
of the agricultural committee, of which I am a member, 
known as the committee bill, is written on and contains 
the principles carried in my bill, H. R. 12461, introduced 
June 4, 1932, first session, Seventy-second Congress. 

On account of the serious economic situation existing at 
this time, brought about largely by the very unfair position 
that agriculture has been placed in during the past 12 years 
in comparison with industry, we are forced to do one of two 
things: Either reduce the price of industrial products, freight 
rates, and other fixed charges of public utilities, or advance 
agricultural commodity prices on an equality with industry. 

Coming from the South, I represent a great cotton-pro- 
ducing and cotton-manufacturing section of the United 
States. As a merchant for many years, I have bought and 
sold thousands of bales of cotton. I am also an active dirt 
farmer, producing and selling cotton. 

Out of my wide experience in producing and handling 
cotton, I feel that I am well qualified to speak to you on 
cotton as affected by this legislation. 

This bill, my friends, proposes to do for farmers that 
which farmers should do for themselves but have not done, 
because they have been unable to organize. 

I want to try to give you a real picture as to how this 
bill will operate if properly administered, affecting cotton 
producers, cotton merchants, cotton manufacturers and the 
consuming public. 

A farmer can come in under the plan and participate in 
its benefits, or he can remain outside and farm as usual, 
planting as much as he pleases or what he pleases, 

A farmer who decides to come in agrees only to reduce 
his cotton acreage 20 per cent for 1933, based on his acreage 
for 1932, and will have to prove that he has complied with 
this agreement before he is entitled to the adjustment 
charge or the benefits under the bill. 
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SECTION 4, PAGE 4 

Under this section the Secretary of Agriculture shall, at 
least two weeks prior to the commencement of each market- 
ing year, estimate and proclaim the percentage of the total 
domestic production of cotton during the then current 
calendar year that will be marketed and needed for domestic 
consumption. : 

SUBSECTION (B), PAGE 5 

You will find in this section that the Secretary will pro- 
claim his estimate based on an average domestic consump- 
tion for the five preceding periods of like duration. This 
information is available at the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce. 

Let me illustrate, if I may: In 1932, I will say, for instance, 
that I planted 100 acres of cotton and John Smith, my 
neighbor, planted 100 acres. I come in under the plan and 
Smith remains out. Under the bill, according to my agree- 
ment, in 1933 I would plant 80 acres and Smith, who re- 
fuses to come in under the plan, can continue to plant his 
same acreage or increase it. In the meantime, suppose the 
Secretary of Agriculture finds under section 4, page 4, that 
over a period of five years the average domestic consump- 
tion amounts to 50 per cent of the total production of 
cotton in the United States. Under the plan, I having 
come in, would be allotted 50 per cent of my 1933 produc- 
tion for the purpose of receiving the adjustment charge 
thereon. During the marketing period in 1933 I, in market- 
ing my cotton, and Smith, in marketing his cotton, would 
market the same way we did in 1932—that is, when we 
please and to whom we please—on a world-basis price. 
There is nothing in this bill that will disturb or interefere 
with the regularly well-established rules of doing business 
in buying and selling cotton up and until the cotton actually 
reaches the manufacturer or the exporter. At the proper 
time and under regulations promulgated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture I would be permitted to prove that I had 
carried out my acreage reduction and received my certifi- 
cate for my allotment. For this allotment I would receive 
5 cents per pound, less 24 per cent retained for adminis- 
trative costs, or approximately $25 per bale on the domestic 
percentage allotted to me, or the difference between the 
world-basis price at the time of sale and the pre-war price, 
1909-1914. The difference in the world-basis price to-day 
and the pre-war prices is about 6 cents per pound, middling 
cotton. Mr. Smith having refused to come in under the 
plan would receive the world-basis price for all of his cotton 
and would be out of the picture. 

SECTION 10 (A), PAGE 13 

After the cotton reaches the manufacturer, he having 
bought his cotton in 1933, just as he is buying to-day, in 
fixing his price on the manufactured product, as he is able to 
do, adds the adjustment charge of 5 cents per pound, or the 
difference between the world basis and the pre-war basis 
price. He then passes the same on to the consuming public 
through his regular channels of business, the retail trade, 
jobbers and wholesalers. 

SECTION 12, PAGE 17 


Suppose the manufacturer sells his product for export. 
In that case, to enable him to compete with foreign manu- 
facturers, he would be refunded the adjustment charge on 
that portion exported, which would place him in the same 
position operating under the bill as he is in to-day in doing 
foreign business. 

SECTION 12, SUBDIVISION (B), PAGE 17 


An exporter, doing wholly an export business, would not 
be required to collect or pay an adjustment charge, which 
would leave the exporter operating under the bill as we find 
him to-day. 


SECTION 10, SUBSECTION (C), PAGE 14 


To further protect the cotton manufacturer during any 
marketing period when the adjustment charge is in effect as 
to cotton, there will be levied, assessed, and collected upon 
the first domestic processing of silk and rayon an adjust- 
ment charge equal to the adjustment charge on cotton. 
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This charge on silk and rayon, both highly competitive 
with cotton goods, is not put on for the purpose of being 
unfair to the processor of silk and rayon but for the purpose 
of placing these goods in line with cotton goods, after the 
adjustment charge has gone into effect on cotton goods. 
In other words, we simply advance silk and rayon in line 
with the step-up in cotton goods. 

SECTION 18, PAGE 20 

We further provide that a duty of 5 cents per pound shall 
be levied, assessed, and collected on the importation of cotton 
1% inches in length, and also a like amount of jute. Like- 
wise on dutiable articles wholly or in chief value of cotton 
and 1% inches in length, or wholly or in chief value of jute, 
a duty of 5 cents per pound on such cotton or jute contained 
therein. 

JUTE AND JUTE PRODUCTS 

Jute and jute products imported largely and almost exclu- 
sively from India are duty free, or practically so, at this time. 
The importation of jute and jute products has been increas- 
ing annually, as will be shown by figures which can be pro- 
cured from the Department of Commerce, until tonnage, 
pound for pound, would consume from two to three million 
bales of American cotton, if we had proper protection 
against the importation of jute and jute products. Without 
this provision in the bill, which places a duty of 5 cents a 
pound on jute, we would be giving to the jute interests of 
this country and the exporters of jute and jute products an 
additional advantage over cotton products. This would be 
true to the extent of the amount of the adjustment charge 
above the world price on manufactured cotton goods. In 
other words, a 5-cent duty on jute, as provided in the bill, 
will place the jute interest in this and foreign countries on 
the same basis under which they are now operating. 

REDEMPTION OF ADJUSTMENT CERTIFICATES—SECTION 7, PAGE 6 

Adjustment certificates will be issued in two parts, each to 
be at one-half the face value of the certificate for the domes- 
tic allotment. One of these certificates may be presented for 
payment any time from 30 days after the date of the issu- 
ance thereof and the other part will be payable six months 
after the date of issuance. These adjustment certificates 
will be payable to farmers at the United States Treasury or 
any designated bank or agency by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

COLLECTION OF ADJUSTMENT CHARGE—SECTION 16, PAGE 19 

The bill provides that the adjustment charge shall be col- 
lected by the Bureau of Internal Revenue from the manu- 
facturer or processor and turned into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

MACHINERY 

In that we have eliminated the contracting features that 
were carried in the old bill, and leave it up to farmers to 
prove their acreage reduction, so as to participate in the 
adjustment charge, there will be practically no new ma- 
chinery required to carry out the provisions of the bill up 
and until the cotton passes into the hands of the manu- 
facturer and exporter. 

In that the Bureau of Internal Revenue is to do the col- 
lecting of the adjustment charge from the manufacturers 
and pay same out to farmers on approved adjustment certifi- 
cates, I do not believe that there will be any increase in the 
personnel of this bureau; if so, very little. In other words, 
it is my belief that this legislation can be properly admin- 
istered without increasing the personnel or employees of any 
department. This is especially true if President Roosevelt 
carries out his promise of consolidating various bureaus and 
departments of the Government. 

In the meantime, this legislation proposes to pay its own 
way and calls for no appropriation. Suppose it does cost 
the Government a reasonable amount. If the legislation 


is workable and proves helpful, are not farmers as much 
entitled to this small service on the part of the Government 
as the beneficiaries under the Tariff Commission and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation? Recently, when the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was organized, thou- 
sands of officials and employees were added, largely for the 
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benefit of bankers, corporations, and railroads. We did not 
hear any complaint about the machinery that it would take 
to operate this huge corporation. 

FAIR EXCHANGE ALLOWANCE—SECTION 9, PAGE 10 

The fair-exchange allowance for any commodity shall be 
the difference between the price received for the commodity 
by the producer at local markets during the last three 
months for which index numbers are available. This ex- 
change allowance specified in the first proclamation by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for any commodity in this act shall 
become effective on the day following the Approval of this 
act. 

In the case of hogs, you will notice on page 11 of the bill 
that the adjustment charge will be advanced gradually until 
the price paid the producer for hogs, with the adjustment 
charges added thereto, will be in line with pre-war prices. 

In the case of cotton, I suggested, and the committee has 
adopted, an amendment which will divide the adjustment 
charge that will be placed on manufactured products by the 
manufacturer of cotton 3 cents per pound, to be added im- 
mediately after the bill goes into effect, and 3 cents addi- 
tional to go into effect on August 1. This is done for the 
purpose of advancing gradually the increased price to the 
consumer and for the purpose of getting the full and com- 
plete benefit of the adjustment charge to the producer at 
the beginning of his marketing period for 1933, which is 
August 1. 

SHORT DESCRIPTION OF DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT PROPOSAL 

First. To increase the cash income of agriculture in the 
hope that it may then contribute more certainly to general 
economic recovery. 

Second. To increase the purchasing power of farm prod- 
ucts by closing up part at least of the gap between farm 
prices and prices of things required by the farmer for living 
and production. 

Third. To give benefits to export surplus crops (cotton, 
wheat, tobacco) and livestock (hogs), similar to those accru- 
ing to the products of manufacturing industry from the op- 
eration of the protective tariff. 

Fourth. To confine the equivalent of tariff protection to 
the large fraction of the products named that is consumed 
in the domestic market. 

Fifth. To permit the whole supply to move under normal 
operation of world prices; in other words, not to attempt to 
fix prices in any way. 

Sixth. To prevent the further accumulation of burden- 
some surpluses of exportable commodities, such surpluses 
contributing heavily to the prevailing low prices, particularly 
at a time when international trade due to tariffs and other 
factors is at an exceedingly low ebb. 

Seventh. The plan contemplates that the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall determine what fraction of the wheat, cot- 
ton, hog, and tobacco crops are used in the home market, 
and that there shall then be allotted to each grower his 
ratable share, based on average performance in the past. 

Eighth. To participate in the plan, the grower would as- 
sent to such reduction of acreage as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, after a study of all of the facts, proclaimed would 
be necessary. No one would be compelled to enter into the 
plan, but the farmer who does enter would get the adjust- 
ment certificate. Present proposals call for a 20 per cent 
reduction in acreage. 

As to spreading the benefits, the last census disclosed 
farms reporting: Cotton, 1,987,000; hogs, 3,619,000; wheat, 
1,285,000; tobacco, 433,000. 

Our national problem to-day is to adjust our production 
to balance our consumption, and that on a high plane of 
living, with a high national demand for quality goods and 
for a broad and increasing diversity of goods that tend to 
make life comfortable, healthful, interesting, pleasurable, 
and developing for the masses. The buying power of the 
Nation must come from all the people, and from the rank 
and file of American labor. 

We have a great many people, especially those represent- 
ing the various industries of the country, opposing this or 
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any other type of legislation proposed for the relief of agri- 
culture. In every instance, in coming before our committee, 
they emphatically state that they have nothing to offer 
which would be helpful, and when they do suggest some- 
thing, it is always from a selfish standpoint. For instance, 
on December 22, 1932, Mr. Horace Bowker, president of the 
American Agricultural Fertilizer Co., made an address to 
merchants and bankers in Rhode Island giving various and 
sundry reasons why this legislation would not be workable, 
all of which made a very interesting speech. Finally, in 
closing, he said if the Government wanted to be helpful to 
farmers, that Congress should appropriate one hundred mil- 
lion to be used by farmers in purchasing fertilizer. He fur- 
ther stated, “My suggestion is that loans for this purpose 
be made against a signed contract agreeing to use the fer- 
tilizer on a reduced acreage.” It would appear from this 
that it would be perfectly satisfactory to Mr. Bowker to 
even create the proper machinery, which would mean the 
assistance of thousands of Government employees to carry 
out the signing of contracts on the part of farmers for 
reduced acreage. But when we propose to do the same thing 
under this legislation, by having farmers prove their con- 
tract, which would not require all of this machinery, it is 
all wrong with Mr. Bowker. 

We are faced with a serious depression, which has been 
with the agricultural interests of this country since 1920. 
The total decline in agricultural income during the past 
11 years has been $11,700,000,000. This is a decrease of 70 
per cent; and still some people wonder why we have a 
depression. 

The most important point regarding every depression of 
which we have knowledge is that when once equilibrium or 
balance was restored, prosperity returned—prosperity on a 
scale higher than any that had previously prevailed. By 
equilibrium or balance I mean to convey the idea of equality 
in price relations of both goods and wages as between agri- 
culture and industry—the attaining and maintaining of 
proper ratios between the purchasing power of farm prod- 
ucts and the products of industry and the service of 
commerce. 

In passing may I say that my own thought of the measure 
of prosperity is not necessarily the common yardstick of 
finance but the ability to obtain and enjoy those things in 
life that contribute to the genuine satisfaction of human 
needs. However, I am not one of those who feel that the 
farmer should be content merely with the satisfaction of 
working hard and having enough to eat. I believe that he 
is entitled to a standard of satisfaction equivalent in quality 
if not wholly on a scale with that enjoyed by those engaged 
in other ways of earning a living. 

IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE TO NATIONAL LIFE 


Obviously agriculture is the biggest business in the world. 
It employs more people and contributes more to the abso- 
lute necessities of life than any other. Even after the de- 
pression of the past 12 years the agricultural plant of the 
United States now has an estimated value of $50,000,000,000. 
What has been happening to values is readily shown by the 
fact that this figure represents a decrease from $79,000,000,- 
000 in 1919. One sees current statements that in 1929 the 
total wealth of the Nation was $360,000,000,000, and that in 
three years’ time it has shrunken 50 per cent to $180,000,- 
000,000. Of course, there has been no such shrinkage in real 
wealth. Wealth means goods, and the shrinkage has been 
chiefly in prices rather than in goods. 

There are approximately 6,250,000 farms in the United 
States, and the average farm family is usually estimated at 
a little less than five persons. Despite the vast number of 
small units, agriculture is a big business, and when a busi- 
ness that represents the well-being of 25 per cent of our 
people is depressed, necessarily in due time the effects will 
be seen among all other classes of people. When the popu- 
lation of rural villages and towns under 2,500 inhabitants 
are added, it appears that approximately 44 per cent of our 
people are engaged in or are directly dependent upon agri- 
culture. When we add those in other occupations who are 
supplying and serving agriculture, it seems conservative to 
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say that over 50 per cent of our people depend on farming 
for their well-being. I have maintained for 12 years that 
the agricultural depression, which began in 1920, has con- 
tinued with fluctuations practically throughout the interven- 
ing period, would, if not remedied, ultimately end in general 
depression. 

A few illustrations will suffice to show what has happened 
to agricultural prices. 

The average farm price of cotton for the five pre-war 
years was 12.4 cents a pound. The average price for May, 
1932, was 5.2 cents. 

The average pre-war price of corn was 64.2 cents a bushel. 
The average price in May, 1932, was 30.2. 

The average farm price of wheat in the five pre-war 
years was 88.4 cents. The average price in May, 1932, was 
42.4 cents. 

One of the heaviest expenses of the farmers of the South 
is their fertilizer bill. The following facts will give you 
some idea of just what southern farmers are up against in 
buying fertilizer and paying for the same at prevailing farm 
prices at this time: In 1913 a ton of 8-3-3 fertilizer cost 
$20.31. The average price of cotton was 12.2 cents; so it 
required 166.5 pounds of cotton to buy a ton of fertilizer. 
Likewise, in 1913, when the average wholesale price of 8-3-3 
fertilizer was $20.31 a ton, the average price of wheat was 
80 cents, and it required 25.4 bushels of wheat to buy a ton 
of fertilizer. 

In 1931, when the wholesale price of 8-3-3 fertilizer was 
$19.12 and the price of cotton was 5.7 cents a pound, so 
that it required 335.4 pounds of cotton to buy a ton of fer- 
tilizer, the farmer had to carry to market 101 per cent more 
cotton in 1931 to buy a ton of fertilizer than he did in 1913. 
Also in 1931, when the wholesale price of fertilizer was below 
the pre-war level and stood at $19.12, the price of wheat had 
dropped to 44.3 cents, and it required 43.2 bushels of wheat 
to buy a ton of fertilizer. In other words, it took 70 per cent 
more bushels to buy the fertilizer in 1931 than in 1913. 

In 1913 the average cost of a binder, as reported by the 
implement manufacturers to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
was $95.43. The average price of wheat then was 80 cents 
a bushel, and it took 120 bushels of wheat to buy a binder. 

In 1931, as reported from the same source, the average 
price of a binder was $150.81, and the price of wheat 44.3 
cents, so that it took a little over 340 bushels to buy a binder. 
This means that the farmer had to haul to town 185 per 
cent more bushels in 1931 than he did in 1913 in order to buy 
a binder. 

In 1913 the cost of a cultivator was $21.85 and the ayer- 
age price of cotton was 12.2 cents, so that it required 179 
pounds of cotton to buy a cultivator. 

In 1931 the price of the cultivator was $32.42 and the 
price of cotton was 5.7 cents, so that it required almost 692 
pounds of cotton to buy the selfsame machine. In other 
words, the farmer had to deliver 286 per cent more pounds 
of cotton in 1931 than he did in 1913 to buy the same culti- 
vator. In 1913 it took less than one-third of a bale of 
cotton to buy the cultivator and in 1931 it took over a bale 
and a third. 

As a cotton producer, buying industrial products, fertilizer, 
and machinery to run my farm and selling my cotton and 
other farm products as outlined, you can readily see that my 
farm is an annual sinking pot for every dollar that I can 
rake and scrape from every source available. I want to 
state to you frankly that if this position occupied by farm- 
ers is to be continued 12 months longer without any fair 
adjustment of prices that not only will the agricultural 
interests of this country be absolutely defeated, but all other 
lines of business that you have been trying to protect tempo- 
rarily by loans from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion will pass out of existence, with millions of dollars in 
losses to the Government out of these loans. 

As far as cotton is concerned, this bill will work perfectly, 
and it is my belief that within 12 months from the beginning 
of the operation of this legislation prices of cotton will be 
fairly adjusted on a pre-war basis, which will eliminate the 
adjustment charge. This is a temporary measure and it is 
our hope in supporting this bill that it will tend to adjust 
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prices of farm products on a parity with industrial products, 
thereby restoring the purchasing power of millions of farm- 
ers whose purchasing power has been absolutely destroyed 
because of the prices being received for their products. 
You can vote millions for Federal buildings, roads, and other 
temporary measures to put people to work. To my mind, 
this type of relief is only temporary, can not last, will be 
very expensive to the taxpayers of the country, and, after 
all is said and done, unless you restore the purchasing power 
of the people, we wind up just where we started. 

The opponents of this bill state that if we advance the 
prices of farm products it will retard consumption and 
thereby ruin business, Let us see if this is true. About 
the 1st of August, 1932, cotton was selling at 6 cents per 
pound. For no other reason than speculative, as far as I 
am concerned, prices began to rise until it reached a 3-cent- 
per-pound advance around the 3d of September. Prices 
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then began to decline until November 30 and returned to 
6 cents. Take a look at these figures: 


Cotton—Price middling spot, 1932 


Cents 
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FIGURES SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS 
I am going to insert at this point monthly business statis- 
tics, prepared for me by the Department of Commerce, which 
clearly and unquestionably give to you the trend of all lines 
of business during the advance and decline in price of the 
cotton referred to. 


Monthly business statistics— Trend over the past fire months of 1932 


Series 


Unit 


Business activity: (40a) os e ccbosadweahnabe races eewes Computed normal=100__......... 52 55.5 60.4 60 59.9 
Industrial products (F. R. B.), unadjusted U AAST S E Soe 56 59 67 68 65 
I TL BERG A EN T OEGE ROI BT OPN LO UE ND RTPI PULLEY, "> MASS Fete REDE 64 86 104 102 96 
Damen loadings (weekl )- 
loadings (weekly ers F ¹Ü¹0̃ͤ ¶ (-K SE ees Se 484,400 | 516, 270 561,150 1,621 
Department-store sales, unadjusted SAA 47 50 74 5 me 
Mail-order sales 32, 073 33, 777 39, 156 45, 41,281 
Newspaper advertising (52 cities) 80, 871 78, 839 93,003 | 103, 94, 967 
Employment: Factory (F. R. B.) unadjusted S 57.2 58.6 61.5 62.0 61.4 
ened Wactory.(¥ 5-3. mn ces pareeh on nape eaaa at 39.6 40.1 42.1 43.5 42.3 
838 failures— 
NUD i A n ES TA A TSE / ie Camis utamaae tee 2,706 2, 182 2.273] 2,073 
A KT ARAT E E A E A PE ea E E a E E 77,031 123 | 52,870 621 
Security prices— 3 > $ * 
Domestic bonds ( Dow-Jones) Aaeeea eenen Eae 53. 35 55,01 49.86 47. 51 
Stocks (Standard Statistics). - ·———7j—rjC 83. 3 56,2 40.9 47.5 
ET ET TE .... .. SUE ee 7, 835 8. 210 7,939 6, 462 
Cotton consumption 403 492 503 504 
Cotton textiles 45, 195 56, 901 63, 277 62, 264 
Carded sales yarn (weekly average) 1, 798 2, 534 2, 885 2, 531 
Silk seer toon VEA TANP ANTIS A 59, 905 59, 604 53, 703 43, 955 
Pig iron 531 593 645 631 
Braal i inate 1 82 976 1, 069 1,015 
Tin (deliveries) 2, 585 2, 680 3, 130 3, 240 
Lumber (weekly average 38 39. 1 43.5 30.7 
Machine tools (Peipman 2 30 43 45 29 
Paper board shipping boxes 436,358 | 477,032 | 508, 182 409, 736 
7 Fires PSSST RN IS ES) — SE Se 3, 465 4, 108 5 234 4, 260 
Dunne TT ᷣ———8 2.4890] 26,314 | 32, 677 30, 634 


Just let me comment on a few of these. Take textiles: 
In July, when cotton was 6 cents, textiles were 64, and as 
cotton advanced during the months of August and Septem- 
ber, when it reached a price of 9 cents, textiles reached 86 
and 104. Note when the decline in cotton came in October 
and November a decline in textiles commenced and con- 
tinued, as the records will show. Take a look at depart- 
ment-store sales during this period. In July, when we had 
6-cent cotton, figures representing department-store sales 
were 47, while in September, when cotton was 9 cents, we 
have 73, or an increase of over 50 per cent improvement. 

I especially call your attention to the effect on commer- 
cial failures. It is interesting to note the effect on factory 
employment, which increased from July 6-cent cotton 57 
to 62, September 9-cent cotton, and then began to decline 
in November, 6-cent cotton 57. Stocks advanced from 36 
in July to 58 in September, and then declined in November 
to 47½ on 6-cent cotton. If you will take the time to 
secure the figures from the Department of Labor, you will 
note that when cotton advanced, as referred to, that prac- 
tically all farm products followed, which is conclusive proof 
that if we are able to advance prices of cotton and wheat 
that other products will follow. 

Opponents of this bill, especially meat packers, in trying 
to discount the merits of the bill and its actual benefits to 
hog producers, state that if we are successful in increasing 
the price of hogs that it will tend to drive consumers into 
the using of other competitive products, like mutton, beef, 
poultry, and so forth. This may be true only in a very small 
way. However, if this is the case, the bill will accomplish 
just what we claim for it, that is, the bringing up of other 


commodities not carried in the bill on a parity with ae 
protected products carried in the bill. 

Packers, processors, and cotton manufacturers, in appear- 
ing before our committee, opposing this legislation, based 
their objections to its passage on the grounds that it would 
not help farmers and would be an added burden on con- 
sumers. You were told by the same people when a tariff 
tax was being placed on shoes, clothing, and practically 
everything else farmers and consumers have to buy, that it 
meant a job for everyone, two chickens in the pot and two 
automobiles in every garage. By the way, the only person 
that I know of that has received these benefits was my 
Republican opponent during the campaign last summer, who 
is a very fine fellow, living in my home town. He dispenses 
the Republican patronage in my State and it was under- 
stood that he received quite a nice sum from the Republican 
headquarters to organize the State and make the race for 
Congress. During the campaign, he bought a LaSalle and 
a Packard, and placed a “ Hoover for President ” tag thereon. 
Be not deceived, my friends, when you see special protected 
interests, those who are receiving special benefits from the 
Government, coming down in person or through their paid 
lobbyists, appearing before congressional committees, plead- 
ing in the interests of farmers and consumers, they have in 
mind one of two things—that is, putting over legislation 
for their own selfish interests or defeating the passing of 
legislation that would tend to put agriculture and wage 
earners on a sound basis of equality with industry. I will 
tell you what is happening to-day to my people and to your 
consumers. Do you know that at these unfair prices paid to 
producers to-day farmers are being robbed of their homes 
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and fathers and mothers are being sent to untimely graves? 
I further charge that consumers are to-day paying retail 
prices on a pre-war basis. 

If you will read the hearings on this bill, you will find 
these facts were brought out by my colleague [Mr. FLANNA- 
GAN] in questioning Mr. Lingham, representing the flour- 
mill interests, pages 102 to 107, and our chairman [Mr. 
Jones] in questioning Mr. Lee, representing meat packers. 
Certainly at this time, when processors have cut off em- 
ployees and have cut wages, prices to the consumer should 
be in line with prices paid producers on a parity with pre- 
war basis. Why, my friends, if manufacturers, and espe- 
cially retailers, were doing business to-day on as close mar- 
gin between the producers’ and consumers’ prices as they 
did in normal times, the difference in the price now being 
paid by consumers would more than pay the adjustment 
charges. As a merchant and business man, I will tell you 
what is being done by processors and retailers to-day. Just 
as consumption has been curtailed, because of the cut in the 
purchasing power of the people, the volume of business, 
both to processors and retailers, has been reduced. There- 
fore to keep their business a going business and to make 
profits, and in many instances to keep their balance sheet 
out of the red, they have had to make larger profits out of 
a smaller volume of business. I hope that I have made this 
clear and that it will sink in. Let me give you a concrete 
case. Last summer, when railroads found that their ton- 
nage was slipping, in the meantime thousands of farm prod- 
ucts were rottening on the farm—my farm, if you please— 
that could not be sold by farmers for enough to pay freight 
charges, what happened? These railroads asked and were 
granted increased freight rates at the expense of agricul- 
ture and the consuming public to take care of their busi- 
ness. Who is paying the advance in public-utility charges 
and insurance rates at this time? I listened with a great 
deal of interest and delight some days ago to a speech made 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] about 
agricultural conditions and what it would mean to wage 
earners and consumers if farmers were able to get a fair 
price for their products. I regret exceedingly that the peo- 
ple of his district saw fit to defeat him last fall, because 


not only has he proven himself to be a champion for wage | 


earners and consumers but one of the best friends to agri- 
culture we have in Congress. He has come to my rescue 
on various occasions in connection with cotton legislation, 
and I shall miss him when he retires. I want those of you 
who represent wage earners and consumers to get some 
actual facts that I am going to give you as to what really 
happened last spring and summer in marketing truck from 
my own farm here in the city of Washington. 

During the month of September I sent up from my farm 
by trucks, 1,000 hampers of beautiful beans. The price re- 
ceived by me was just enough to pay for the expense of 
trucking and 10 cents extra per hamper. These hampers 
cost me 10 cents; so you see, after receiving pay for trans- 
portation and the price of the hampers, I did not receive 
anything for labor, fertilizer, cultivation, or even for picking 
these beans. In the meantime, the consumers in Washing- 
ton were paying 7 and 8 cents per pound for my beans, or 
from $2 to $2.40 per hamper. Certainly this should be 
sufficient proof to bear out every statement that I have made 
in connection with prices received by producers and prices 
which are on a pre-war basis paid by consumers. 

Our farmers are in no better plight than are our unem- 
ployed workers. There is no sale for large portions of their 
crops. They are accused of having produced too much in a 
land where we have 12,000,000 unemployed, and in which 
Starvation stalks. Farmers are not receiving enough to pay 
their local taxes and clothe their wives and children. They 
owe about $11,000,000,000, secured by mortgages on their 
lands, and it is safe to say that their fixed charges for taxes 
and interest require nearly half of their gross income. Mil- 
lions of farmers are in default, and foreclosures are driving 
them from their homes and depriving them of their farms. 
The picture of American agriculture to-day is not the picture 
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of a plowman between the plow handles, or of the reaper on 
the plains gathering the harvest, but it is the picture of 
mothers and fathers and little children moving from the land 
of their inheritance and out into helplessness, becoming ten- 
ants, bankrupts, and filling untimely graves. No government 
can tolerate this kind of thing and expect to last. The sit- 
uation in America can be summed up in the one word. The 
symptoms, the evidence, the characteristics of it, the de- 
struction of security in the land indicate degeneration itself. 

Manifestly the primary obligation of this Government is 
to address itself with all earnestness to the farm problem. 
The stability of government, the profitableness of enter- 
prises, the circulation of money, the relief of unemploy- 
ment, are each and all bound up in it. There must be a 
solution and it must appear in the harvest of 1933. The 
harvest of 1932 was a harvest of tears and ruin and the 
harvest of 1931 was a harvest of sorrow and despair. We 
have reached the point now where we can not afford any 
harvest other than a good one in the year upon which we 
are now entering. Farmers who sow in the coming spring 
must sow not in hope, not in faith, but in assurance.. Mr. 
Chairman, I hesitate to contemplate what will be the conse- 
quences if we go through another year and another harvest 
in times like these. As I have already stated the more 
acute difficulty with agriculture is the disparity between 
prices received by the farmers and the prices paid by them. 
This disparity is largely caused by one fact, to wit: The 
American farmer sells in the world market on a world basis 
price, while he buys against protective tariffs and monopolis- 
tic fixed prices. We can neither balance the Budget nor 
maintain order under such circumstances; nor may we hope 
to extricate ourselves by a policy of procrastination, which 
has been the policy of the Republican administration for 
the past 12 years. There must be action, affirmative, defi- 
nite, direct, and effective. If there is to be a new deal in 
America, let the people know it and let them know it now. 
One hundred and twenty million people, half of whom are 
in despair, millions of whom have been stretching vain 
hands out to the Republican administration, to the Con- 
gress, to the Government, want to know at last, and they 
are entitled to know. 

Our immediate task is to correct the disparity between 
prices paid farmers and prices received by farmers. More- 
over, this achievement is demanded not only as a matter of 
justice, but of national self-preservation. We must achieve 
this end or confess the failure of democracy and await the 
incoming of a new régime to meet the task. If we fail, 
how can we argue that the next man who proposes some- 
thing, however radical, is not entitled to a hearing? 

Farmers are not responsible for their surplus nor should 
they be penalized for producing it. They can not govern 
the seasons; they must deal with fruitful and unfruitful 
years. The beneficiary of his labors, those who in lean years 
enjoy abundance, because of him, ought to share with him 
against the disaster of his labor and his surpluses, We can 
not remain idle while millions of farmers are dispossessed 
of their homes, and their wives and children turned out of 
doors. This is an intolerable spectacle, and unworthy not 
only of the Government, but of anything that calls itself 
a civilization. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Becx]. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Chairman and my colleagues of the House 
of Representatives, if I attempt in the 15 minutes allotted to 
me in this debate to discuss the constitutionality of this bill 
and restrict my discussion to that subject, it is not wholly 
from inclination. Some of my colleagues have done me the 
honor to ask me to express my opinion on the constitution- 
ality of this legislation, and the limited time requires me to 
discuss that and that only. I do not want my colleagues to 
get the impression that no public question that arises in 
this body has any interest to me except its constitutional 
aspects. That is not the fact. 

If time permitted, I would prefer to discuss the economic 
details of this bill, quite apart from the question of con- 
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stitutionality, in the light of the changing political philos- 
ophy of the American people. Happily I have been antici- 
pated in that phase of the subject by the very forceful and, 
if I may say, admirable argument made by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HuppLEston] on the first day of this 
discussion. He pointed out the portentous effect that this 
law will have on the self-reliance and self-respect of the 
American farmer. The great man who was laid to rest in 
the hills of Vermont last Saturday came of a generation 
of New England farmers, where farms, I fear, grow more 
rocks than crops, yet notwithstanding the poverty of the 
soil in many portions of New England, the New England 
farmer for over 10 generations has kept his self-respect and 
has preserved his own right to live his own life without a 
subsidy from the Federal Government, and it seems to me 
that he thus sets an example of sturdy self-reliance to all 
American farmers. Certainly Calvin Coolidge would have 
despised this dole to the farmer. 

I have not time to describe the details of the proposed 
legislation. I think if a copy of the bill should reach the 
great dictator of Russia, Mr. Stalin, in the far-off Kremlin, 
he would be inspired with a passing feeling of professional 
jealousy, because while the power of compulsion is greater 
in the Russian dictator than it will be in the Secretary of 
Agriculture, if this bill becomes a law, yet the two instances 
seem to differ in degree but not in kind, because it is just 
as much an offense to constitutional government to bribe a 
class into support of a bill, that would be a surrender of the 
reserved powers of the States, as to coerce them by the force 
of military power. 

If you were to take this bill and separate it into its 
component parts you could justify the constitutionality of 
many important sections. For example, the excise tax on 
processors, standing by itself, has no constitutional objec- 
tion, because the motive with which the tax is proposed 
is a matter which the judiciary can not judge. In the 
second place, if this took the form of a direct bounty from 
the Federal Treasury in relief of a certain class of farmers, 
while it would offend what I think was the true spirit of 
the taxing clause of the Constitution, which is that all 
taxes are to be imposed for the general welfare—thereby 


implying a restriction that they were not to be imposed for 


the welfare of any section or class—yet, nevertheless, the 
general-welfare restriction has become a meaningless ges- 
ture, and has no operative effect on the constitutional juris- 
prudence of the country. But you must take this bill as 
a whole; and, taking it as a whole, it is apparent upon its 
face that the excise taxes are imposed not to bring money 
to the Federal Treasury but as a means of regulating agri- 
culture in respect to certain commodities. Ten years ago 
it could have been said with a good deal of force that as 
long as it was in form a taxing statute the judiciary would 
be incompetent to invalidate it. Undoubtedly the rule was 
from the period of the Civil War until 1922 that the judici- 
ary could not sit in judgment upon the motives of Congress 
in imposing excise taxes; and even though they were not 
intended for purposes of revenue and had an ulterior pur- 
pose, that was a matter for the conscience of Congress and 
did not present a justiciable question. 

But we have had in the last 10 years a very notable de- 
parture by the Supreme Court in the matter of the power 
of the court to sit in judgment upon excise legislation. Ten 
years ago the Supreme Court on one fateful Monday handed 
down two decisions, which I think are most pertinent to 
the matter now under discussion. One was the result of an 
attempt to impose an excise tax upon future trading in the 
grain exchanges of the Nation. It was argued that as it 
was a tax, whether Congress intended that any money 
should be derived from it for the benefit of the Treasury 
was immaterial. The Supreme Court said, however, that 
looking through the form of the statute it was easy to dis- 
cern from its face, and from the obvious result of its pro- 
visions, that it was an attempt to regulate the exchanges, 
which deal in wheat and corn and other cereals, and as such 
they declared it invalid. I venture to quote what Chief 
Justice Taft said, because it relieves me of the necessity of 
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amplifying the argument in that respect. Departing from 
what had seemed to be the previous doctrines of the court, 
the Chief Justice said, in Hill v. Wallace (259 U. S. 44): 

Out of a proper respect for the acts of a coordinate branch of 
the Government, this court has gone far to sustain taxing acts as 
such, even though there has been ground for suspecting from 
the weight of the tax it was intended to destroy its subject. But, 
in the act before us, the presumption of validity can not prevail, 
because the proof of the contrary is found on the very face of its 
provisions. Grant the validity of this law, and all that Congress 
would need to do hereafter, in seeking to take over to its con- 
trol any one of the great number of subjects of public interest, 
jurisdiction of which the States have never parted with and 
which are reserved to them by the tenth amendment, would be 
to enact a detailed measure of complete regulation of the subject 
and enforce it by a so-called tax upon departures from it. To 
give such magic to the word tax would be to break down all 
constitutional limitation of the powers of Congress and com- 
pletely wipe out the sovereignty of the States. 

The bill thus condemned was not limited to interstate or 
foreign commerce, and when a statute was subsequently 
passed which restricted such regulation of the grain ex- 
changes, by invoking the commerce clause, it was sustained. 

But on the same date that this case of Hill against Wal- 
lace was decided there was a far more pertinent decision 
of the court, and that was the so-called Child Labor case 
(259 U. S. 44). In that case an excise tax was imposed 
upon any manufacturer who employed child labor. It did 
not matter whether it was one child or a thousand children, 
a tax, which was prohibitive, was laid upon the manufac- 
turer employing such child labor. The court, following the 
previous decision, from which I have quoted, held that 
while it was in form an excise tax, in point of fact it sought 
to regulate child labor; and that subject was beyond the 
power of the Federal Government and reserved to the 
States. That is the present doctrine of the Supreme Court, 
and there is no reason to believe it would depart from it. 
Applying that doctrine to this bill, can there be a question 
that the Constitution never intended to vest in the Federal 
Government any power over either agriculture or manufac- 
turers as such? There can not be, because in the Consti- 
tutional Convention the proposition to give such power was 
signally rejected. It is true that agricultural commodities, 
as any kind of commodities, when they enter into inter- 
state commerce, can be subject, in respect to such interstate 
commerce, to the power of the Federal Government; but 
there is nothing in this law that restricts this to interstate 
or foreign transactions in the commodities that are singled 
out to be the beneficiaries of this legislation. 

On the contrary, it is an attempt, not so much by govern- 
mental coercion as by bribe, by robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
by taking from one class of a community a large sum of 
money, possibly aggregating a billion dollars, and appro- 
priating it to another class to go into the reserved field of 
power of the States in respect to any farm that will sur- 
render to this attempted usurpation of Federal power as to 
what kind of a crop he shall have, and if he reduces his 
acreage what shall be done with the idle acreage, and many 
other details to which I have not time to refer. Therefore, 
under the guise of a taxing statute, you are attempting to 
regulate the production, the distribution, the sale of four 
agricultural commodities produced within a State, largely 
the subject of intrastate transactions, by the power of the 
Federal Government, and to fix prices of such commodities. 
Hamilton and Jefferson would have agreed that the Federal 
Government was never given the power to fix prices. 

I do not know how much of my time has been consumed, 
but I appreciate the practical fact that it is probable that 
by the time this case could reach the Supreme Court the 
trial year would have passed, but suppose you put into 
operation the trial year and the Supreme Court then decides, 
as I venture to think it will decide under the Child Labor case 
and the Grain Futures case, the whole law to be invalid as 
an unlawful regulation of domestic production and sale of 
agricultural commodities within a State, where are you? 

You are in this position: That all processors, who have paid 
the billion dollars, if it amounts to that, will have the right 
to sue the Government to get it back; and I suppose the 
Government would then have the right to go to the farmers 
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and demand back the bounty which they had received, and 
it is needless to say that while the processors might recover 
the billion dollars and you would in a future Congress have 
again considerable trouble in balancing the Budget, yet as 
to the farmers you would have as much trouble in recover- 
ing the money thus paid them by an unconstitutional 
bounty as some creditors now have in the matter of exer- 
cising their rights under mortgages. 

These views are expressed diffidently. I am quite aware 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Ketcnam] stated 
that a Mr. Lee of the legislative counsel had stated that 
the Supreme Court would “ undoubtedly ” sustain this leg- 
islation. I wish I had that enviable certitude of judg- 
ment. [Laughter.] I have practiced in the Supreme Court 
for 38 years and have argued a great many cases. I find 
that the ways of that court are like the ways of Providence, 
“mysterious and past finding out”; and while, therefore, I 
am by no means willing to dogmatize as to what the Su- 
preme Court will do, I am confident that unless it depart 
from these noteworthy decisions to which I have referred, 
and to which I refer each Member of the House, this bill 
will be declared unconstitutional. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. BEAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to myself. 

Mr. Chairman, no one has a greater desire than I to see 
the farmers of the United States prosperous. I am conscious 
of the fact that their prosperity will be reflected throughout 
the United States and have a beneficial effect upon all the 
people of our country. The fortitude and courage of the 
early pioneer, in blazing a trail across the western plains and 
majestically transferring a barren wilderness into highly 
cultivated and productive farm land, surely is one of the 
beacon lights in the development of our Nation, and an 
everlasting monument to the rugged Americanism, the un- 
daunted zeal, and the chivalrous spirit which has always 
characterized the American farmer. 

It is with exceeding regret that I can not follow the 
leadership of the distinguished chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee, for whom I entertain a most profound respect 
and high regard, in supporting this proposed legislation. 

We members of the committee who filed a minority report 
are equally anxious and desirous of restoring prosperity to 
the great agricultural communities throughout the country, 
and it is only solicitude on our part and a keen anxiety to 
bring substantial relief to the farmers of America that we 
differ materially as to the means of accomplishing that de- 
sired end, and we have grave doubts that the theory 
advocated in this bill and the serious question of the con- 
stitutionality of the measure as presented and argued by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Breck], who just 
preceded me, will work eventually and permanently for the 
success of agriculture. 

I have listened patiently in the hope and expectation that 
some Member of the House advocating the enactment of 
this legislation would explain the practical workability of 
the bill as pertaining to the hog-producing industry. No 
one has attempted such explanation, and that same spirit 
of silence relative to the applicability of this proposed legis- 
lation pertaining to hogs which prevailed before the Agri- 
cultural Committee during the hearings is still present with 
us in the Committee of the Whole House. Not one prac- 
tical hog producer or farmer testified before our committee 
as to this all-important subject. 

But we did have a spokesman for the great agricultural 
interests before the committee, as stated by the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and also by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BanxnHeap], who in- 
corporated in the Recorp the names of the agricultural 
organizations he spoke for; and I for one am willing here 
to accept the testimony of this representative of agriculture, 
and I respectfully wish to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House the testimony therein introduced and 
appearing on page 47 of the hearings. 

Here are the questions I propounded to him while he was 
on the witness stand, and the following are his answers in 
response thereto: 


Mr. Beam. So that a 2-cent tax which the live hog must have 
to bear is approximately 314 per cent of the finished product. 

Mr. LEE. It is about 3 cents under your figure. 

Mr. Beam. So that means that the consumer will be compelled 
to pay 50 per cent sales tax on the finished product. 

Mr. LEE. Under the assumption that it was all passed on, and 
that the tax added to the processed article had gradually reached 
2 cents a pound limit, that deduction could be reached. 


I then asked him this question: 


Mr. Beam. It would be practically a 50 per cent sales tax on 
food; is not that true? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; assuming that on hog products the tax has 
reached the 2-cent figure. The same is not true of the other 
commodities. 

So, gentlemen, in the light of that testimony, in the light 
of that admission by the designated spokesman for the farm 
group, that this is a 50 per cent sales tax on food, I want to 
ask you, my fellow colleagues on the Democratic side, How 
can you consistently support a bill the effect of which, as 
admitted by the spokesman of these agricultural agencies, is 
to place a 50 per cent sales tax on food? 

Pork has always been the poor man’s food. It is so desig- 
nated in the industry as the workingman’s commodity. How 
can you at this time of great economic distress tax the food 
and clothing which the people of America are compelled to 
buy, as you will vote to do if you permit this proposed 
measure to be enacted into law? 

Now, let us analyze this question a little further and let us 
see, Mr. Chairman, where this 50 per cent sales tax will ulti- 
mately be placed. In our consideration of this measure 
three factors present themselves, namely: One, the producer; 
two, the processor; three, the consumer. 

The testimony before the Committee on Agriculture dis- 
closes the fact that last year approximately 72,000,000 hogs 
were slaughtered in this country, aggregating approximately 
sixteen and one-third billion pounds of pork products. Elim- 
inating 10 per cent for farm slaughter, it leaves an aggregate 
of approximately 15,000,000,000 pounds which annually 
passes through the processors and packers in the channels 
of commerce upon which it is proposed to levy this tax. So 
on a 2-cent basis this 15,000,000,000 pounds of hog products 
would aggregate the enormous sum of $300,000,000. 

At the present time the total amount of pork products 
shipped in export trade, as disclosed in the hearings before 
the committee, is about 2 per cent of pork, 25 per cent of 
lard, or a total of 6 per cent of the total output of pork 
products. This would aggregate a tax of $18,000,000 which 
the processor could regain and recover, the hope being that 
this amount could be enlarged by increasing export ship- 
ments. Such, however, is not the case. 

Europe, according to all available information, is now 
working on a pre-war production basis. The droves which 
were almost completely wiped out and annihilated during 
the war have been fully restored, and the depression which is 
world-wide in character has rendered it well-nigh impossible 
to materially increase the purchasing power of customers for 
American pork products. Furthermore, practically every 
nation has erected trade barriers in the shape of tariffs or 
import quotas. 

The three great countries of Europe who receive most of 
our export pork products are Great Britain, France, and 
Germany. England has set up quotas restricting the 
amount of pork which we may ship into that country. 
France has done the same. Germany, although she has pre- 
scribed no quota limit or amount of pork shipments, never- 
theless has placed a limit on the amount of money that 
can be taken out of the country in exchange for pork 
products. 

Therefore, gentlemen of the House, it is obvious that if 
this tax is levied, the packers and processors will be called 
upon to pay approximately $282,000,000 over and above the 
funds received on exports, which is approximately $18,- 
000,000. No one contends that the industry to-day can 
absorb that tremendous tax. It is apparent that this $282,- 
000,000 tax must be passed on in some way, either to the 
consumer or to the producer. 

Pork is a very highly perishable product. Hogs are 
shipped to the markets throughout the country in unlimited 
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amounts, which bear no definite relation to the prospective 
consumer demand or to public buying power. The animals 
must be promptly bought when sent to market by the 
farmer. At least one-third of the live weight must be sold 
within two to four days after slaughter as fresh pork. 
Another 30 per cent matures in from 20 to 60 days as cured 
and smoked pork, such as hams and bacon. 

We are then confronted with this question: Will the 
consumer be willing to pay a 50 per cent sales tax on this 
food product? Pork is a highly competitive commodity and 
as soon as this tax is placed on the retail sale, immediately 
there will be a boycott by the consuming public and they 
will turn to beef, veal, lamb, cheese, poultry, and fish. Pork 
is ordinarily sold in the largest quantities in the industrial 
sections of the country to the laboring classes. The largest 
pork consumers represent that portion of our industrial 
population which has been affected most severely by the 
depression. 

Is there anyone here, within the hearing of my voice, 
who can say that the industrial workers of the United States 
to-day, with an average salary of $18.86 per week, as stated 
by the Labor Department Bureau of Statistics, can stand 
to have this tax placed upon the food they eat? Let me ask 
you Members of the House, Can the 12,000,000 of unem- 
ployed men and their dependents in our country to-day 
stand to have a sales tax placed upon the necessities of life 
such as bread, meat, and clothing? 

The inevitable result will be that there will be a restric- 
tion of consumption, thereby creating an ever-growing sur- 
plus of pork, or more likely, a surplus of live hogs, which 
would threaten the very existence of the daily cash market 
for livestock, now afforded the Nation’s farmers by the 
packing industry. Therefore there is only one conclusion 
at which we can arrive, and that is, that since this tax can 
not be placed on the.consuming public, the amount of tax 
paid over to the Government would immediately become a 
part of the processors’ cost of operation and would necessarily 
be deducted from his revenue before he could figure the 
value of his raw material. 

He would accordingly be compelled to reduce his payments 
for raw material by that amount. This would place the tax 
burden directly upon the hog producers of the country. In- 
stead of hogs selling for 3 or 4 cents a pound, they would 
immediately deduct the tax from them and they would be 
placed on the market at 1 or 2 cents a pound. So instead of 
aiding the producer of hogs by the enactment of this bill the 
inevitable conclusion is that it would result to his further 
detriment and place upon his shoulders the burden of 
assuming this unjust sales tax. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAM. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Is the processor forced to buy from the 
farmer who has accepted this plan, or can he buy his pork 
from the farmer who did not see fit to come under this 
plan? 

Mr. BEAM. I am glad the gentleman has asked me that 
question, because this bill will bring about the greatest boot- 
legging in pork products that ever occurred in the United 
States. It is certain that some farmers will be unwilling to 
reduce their production of hogs. As a consequence they 
can not sell their hogs through commercial channels without 
suffering heavy penalties because adjustment certificates 
will not be issued to them. They will therefore endeavor to 
sell their hogs through a noncommercial channel. As a 
result many more farmers will kill their own hogs and 
endeavor to sell them directly to retail trade. As a conse- 
quence there will be more uninspected meats placed upon 
the market for consumption. This is only one of the un- 
workable provisions of this bill. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman has not answered the 
question. Perhaps I did not make it plain. Under this bill 
is the processor forced to take the goods of the farmer who 
accepted this plan in preference to the farmer who did not? 

Mr. BEAM. Certainly; that is the object of the bill, and, 
therefore, the result which I have described will ultimately 
follow. 
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We are in the throes of a great economic disaster. The 
farmers are not particularly more depressed than the rest 
of the country; and why, I ask you, should the wheat 
farmer, or the farmers who raise cotton or tobacco, or the 
corn farmer, or the hog raisers be singled out for a subsidy 
at this time? Has not every farmer, the man who grows 
potatoes, the man who grows peanuts—as the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kerr] argued—the fruit growers, 
the truck farmers, and the great dairy industry equally 
involved and entangled in this great depression? 

So I say to you to-day, gentlemen, that if you pass 
this legislation you will absolutely destroy and impair the 
chances of passing a formidable constructive relief program 
for the agricultural interests of the United States. 

I want to see the farmers benefited; I would like to see 
their interest rates reduced; I would like to see the time 
extended for them to pay their mortgages and the burden 
of taxation lifted in a large measure from their shoulders. 
[Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BEAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 additional 
minutes. 

But this will never be accomplished, gentlemen, by the 
enactment of this bill before us. If we pass this class legis- 
lation for a particular group of farmers, as designated in 
this bill, I want to tell you honestly and candidly it is my 
firm belief that a wave of protest and resentment will be 
heard from every corner of the United States. 

A few days ago the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLY] in a very descriptive manner pictured the condi- 
tions prevailing in the steel mills of the Pittsburgh district; 
and what pertains to Pittsburgh, I want to tell you Mem- 
bers of the House, applies in a greater degree to the condi- 
tions prevailing in Chicago. Seven hundred and eighty 
thousand men are idle in Chicago, making an aggregate, 
according to the estimate of the charitable organizations, of 
1,500,000 people, depending for their life sustenance upon 
charity. This is true of the great steel industry of Gary, 
Ind., as well as the coal mines of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Illinois, and Kentucky. These are the men on whom a 
tax on pork products is sought to be imposed, because pork 
has always been classed as a poor man’s food. Can you go 
back to your homes and face your constituency and say that 
you voted to place a tax of 50 per cent on the food the 
poor man has to buy? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAM. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And, by the way, does not this bill 
tax charity? 

Mr. BEAM. Absolutely; because by taxing pork, which is 
the poor man’s food, and by putting a tax on bread, you are 
impairing and cutting down the distribution by charity which 
must go on. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BEAM. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Take, for example, the gentleman’s 
city, as well as every other city in the United States; the city 
maintains hospitals and poorhouses at the expense of local 
government and local taxpayers. Will not this tax be 
passed on to local government on such products, as they 
must purchase for their hospitals, poorhouses, and other 
local government institutions? 

Mr. BEAM. That is obvious. 

These are unusual times in the history of our country. 
How can you tax 12,000,000 of unemployed men on the food 
they eat and the clothes they wear. These are times when 
the temper of men is strained, and what are you going to say 
to the country, in passing this bill and placing a 50 per cent 
tax on food? The greatest wave of resentment and re- 


proach that ever came from the people of the United States 
will be voiced against the membership of this House who vote 
for this impossible measure. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAM. Pardon me; I have only a few minutes. 

Not only are the farmers depressed, but this depression has 
affected practically all the people of the United States as 
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well, There are many elements which have contributed to 
this condition, namely: (a) The world-wide depression, (b) 
paralysis in industry, (c) depreciated incomes of industrial 
workers, (d) question of reduction of Government expense, 
(e) the overwhelming debt problem and repudiation of inter- 
national debts by France and other European countries, 
(f) thousands of bank failures that have occurred in Amer- 
ica, (g) the 12,000,000 unemployed American citizens, (h) 
the currency question, (i) the question of tariff regulations. 

All of these questions have entered into bringing about 
the present condition of our country and have affected in 
some way the present condition which prevails throughout 
the world. 

So I say to you gentlemen of the House, this is not limited 
or localized to any particular group of citizens or sections 
in the United States but obtains generally throughout the 
entire country. 

We hear a good deal about overproduction. The trouble 
with the country to-day is that we are suffering from under- 
consumption and from a lack of purchasing power to buy 
the necessities of life. There is a lack of purchasing power 
among the people of the world. I want to quote to you the 
fact that the total meat consumption in 1900 was 142.8 per 
capita. We had a population at that time of 75,994,575. 
In 1931 the total meat consumption in the United States per 
capita was 133.2 and the population was 122,775,046. 

The experience of the ages teaches us that it is futile to 
attempt to regulate production, as portrayed by the history 
of the failure of the corn laws of England, the wheat regu- 
lations in Canada, rubber in India, coffee in Brazil, and our 
own experience with the farm marketing act, which are 
ample proof of the futility of any such regulation. 

Now, gentlemen, let us reduce the farmer's interest rates, 
refinance his mortgages, open up the great factories of in- 
dustry, so that the great consuming population of America 
and the world can buy our farm products. The time, I trust, 
will never come in America when you can legislate for a 
special favorite class to the great detriment of the masses 
of the American people. The time will never come, I hope, 
in this country of ours when the great masses of our people 
not engaged in agriculture shall be sacrificed on the altar 
of experimentation. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen of the committee, this bill is purely an experi- 
ment, the constitutionality of which is questionable, as our 
distinguished colleague from Pennsylvania pointed out; and 
if it is declared unconstitutional the millions of dollars in 
processed fees which are paid into the Treasury of the 
United States will only embroil the Government in endless 
litigation involving great expense and intensify the burdens 
placed upon the now overtaxed citizens of our country. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that to include pork 
products here will be the biggest mistake ever written in 
any legislative measure. If I had the time, I would like 
to explain the impossible obligations placed upon the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; and no matter how able he may be, 
he would be incapable of carrying out the obligations therein 
imposed. 

The testimony before the Agriculture Committee discloses 
the fact that there are 4,000,000 farms in America on which 
hogs are raised. Imagine the great policing necessary to 
determine whether or not all these farmers have complied 
with the regulations and provisions of this proposed act. 
It would necessitate the creation of a bureaucracy necessi- 
tating a countless number of Federal employees and impos- 
ing additional burdens upon the taxpayers of America the 
extent of which it would be impossible to foretell. 

Gentlemen, this proposed legislation is impractical in op- 
eration, speculative in theory, and unworkable in fact. 
Applause. ] 

Let us meet this issue as men and decide in the light of 
intellect and judgment. This is America, and let us pass a 
relief measure for the entire country and not stultify our- 
selves by passing class legislation for a favored group. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners]. 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I would like to have your attention for a 
few minutes, because I have only five minutes. I am not 
an alarmist. I am not a pessimist. I am not a foolish 
optimist. I try to look at conditions as they are and deal 
with them as they are. That is what we are going to have 
to do from this time on. I believe that every person who is 
intelligent in this country recognizes that we are probably 
in the most critical condition this country has been in for 
a hundred years at least. It is not wise to deceive ourselves. 
It is not necessary that we should crash. We may turn 
about if we will, but we are heading straight for the rocks 
now. [Cries of “Oh, no!” Oh, no!”] We must not de- 
ceive ourselves. That is true, and I know it. 

Practically the only people who are paying anything 
to-day are a few corporations who are paying out of their 
reserves. Everywhere we see evidence of the fact that the 
overhead of a paralyzed economic machine is eating up its 
reserves. In what direction is that heading us? Let us be 
sensible. We do not need to become hysterical. We need 
an intelligent understanding of the facts and an intelligent 
determination to deal constructively with our problems. 
With 12,000,000 idle people walking the streets, the Federal 
Treasury drained, and the future taxpaying power of the 
people mortgaged to provide money to loan to those who 
heretofore have kept the Treasury in funds, we are headed 
for the rocks. We are living on a “shot in the arm.” 

I do not see how anybody with practical sense can close 
his eyes to the fact that we are moving toward the precipice. 
The time has come when sensible men and women in this 
country should quit jollying themselves, should quit dealing 
with themselves as if they were 14-year-old children, and 
meet this situation fairly and squarely. 

This debate discloses that we Democrats and Republicans 
have not yet got ourselves in the attitude of unbiased states- 
manship, of intelligent appreciation of a common danger, 
city people and country people, necessary for us to have, in 
order to decide upon the best method and have the best 
chance to save ourselves. One part of those who are argu- 
ing against this bill insist that the farmers will have no 
benefit from it, that it will be another burden upon them, 
while other opponents insist that this burden is going to be 
passed on as a burden to consumers, to charity. My 
distinguished friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Beck] comes 
on with his constitutional objections. I am afraid my 
friend is sometimes an advocate. When we had up the 
question of the power of the President to grant a mora- 
torium last year, he said in his argument that Washington 
in his position with regard to the Jay treaty, who contended 
only that the treaty-making power was lodged in the Presi- 
dent and the Senate, had thereby set a precedent for Mr. 
Hoover’s action a year ago with regard to the moratorium. 

Let us see where we are in our attitude toward this mat- 
ter. Are we honest-to-goodness willing to do for the farm- 
ers of this country economic justice? Just ask ourselves 
that question. We city people had as well know that we 
have reached the point where nothing can save us short 
of justice to these farmers. They must buy if we sell. We 
must free agriculture from economic slavery or lose our own 
economic freedom. Upon the backs of these agricultural 
producers we lay the burden of the tariff-protected indus- 
tries; and now, when these farmers are crushed to the earth, 
we deny them relief. We will not give back to them this 
enforced contribution to us. 

My distinguished friends from Massachusetts the other 
day, two of them, speaking in behalf of their cotton mills, 
denounced this bill as proposing a sales tax on cotton goods. 
At the very time they were making that argument cotton 
mills were receiving a tariff boost on such goods as my shirt 
is made of of 45 per cent. It had been 35 per cent under 
the act of 1922, but that was not enough, so in 1930, it was 
increased to 45 per cent. 

There was nothing in their mental functioning that made 
them conscious that that 45 per cent ad valorem on manu- 
factured goods was a sales tax which was passed on to the 
final consumers and paid for by them, but to increase the 
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price of cotton to the cotton producer at the rate of about 
3 cents per shirt to enable him to buy the product of the 
factory is a sales tax. That is what I am talking about. In 
that attitude—and I speak not in criticism but in warning— 
lies our greatest danger. We are one economic body now. 
We are each a part of the other just as each of our physical 
members makes up a part of our one human body. We of 
the cities are as inseparable from these farmers as that 
part of the tree above the ground is inseparable from the 
root, and in a very similar way we are economically depend- 
ent upon them. We have been pumping the sap away from 
the root which ought to have been left there to develop 
a normal root structure. Now a drouth has come and now 
if we would save ourselves we must put some of that sap 
back into the root. Our greatest danger lies in the fact 
that we may not realize that in time. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I think the gentleman is referring to the 
gentleman from Georgia, and not New England gentlemen. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No; I refer to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin]. You who oppose this 
bill objected to the export debenture. You object to this. 
These propositions may all be objected to. Academically, 
none of them are sound, no more sound than the protec- 
tive tariff. You are looking for a boulevard to go out on. 
Gentleman, there is no boulevard that leads out from where 
we are. There is not a thing on earth that you can pre- 
sent that does not have objections, and serious objections. 
The question is whether you are going on just as we are 
going, or turn about and go out on the best road that you 
can go out on. 

One time I was camped on an island fishing. That night 
a head rise came down the river. We did not stand around 
in the water and try to jolly ourselves into believing that 
everything was going to be all right. We did not go scout- 
ing around trying to find a perfectly dry, safe road to go 
out on. We knew there was not any such road. Some of 
us were from the city and some from the country, but we 
realized we were all in the same fix. The first thing we 
did was to get the team hitched up, the wagon turned 
around, and headed in the right direction. 

We had left the road. We had gone off into the timbers, 
stumps, and driftwood, and deep water was between us and 
safety. If those farmers, who were more or less in charge, 
had used the same brand of intelligence which these, our 
wise statesmen, have been using, the person who gave the 
alarm that the water was rising would have been pounced 
upon as an alarmist, and then in order to reassure every- 
body that there was no danger and everything would be all 
right just around the corner, we would have kept on going 
farther and farther away from the high ground and into 
deeper and deeper water. Just as we have been doing. 

And now when we can hear the roar of the river and are 
being caught in the grip of the current growing stronger 
each day, those of us who insist we must turn about, and 
indicate the best road with regard to which there is any 
semblance of agreement, we are asked by those who point 
out no road, who have no remedy, to convince them that the 
road we point out is free of danger and difficulties. There 
is no such road, and, my friends, that is not the spirit, that 
is not the attitude, that is not the teamwork necessary to 
get us out of our danger. That is the one point which I hope 
to impress before we come to the detailed consideration of 
this proposed legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] such time as he may require. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, we are witnessing the 
greatest national tragedy ever experienced by any people 
in any land in any period of the world’s history. In our 
own country, in this enlightened age, an industry employing 
directly and indirectly one-third of the people of the United 
States is being driven to the verge of beggary. Taxes are 
delinquent, mortgages are foreclosed, equipment is worn out, 
buildings are decaying, income has vanished, banks are 
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closed, life savings are gone, and the standard of living of a 
once prosperous people has fallen to the irreducible 
minimum. 

Through the operation of laws passed by Congress they 
have been robbed and despoiled as ruthlessly as if they had 
been held up at the point of a gun by a highwayman. Not 
since the march of the hordes of Attila across medieval 
Europe, or the sack of Ireland under Elizabeth and Crom- 
well, has there been such wholesale and systematic rapine as 
that to which the farmers of America have been subjected in 
the last decade. They comprise the most cultured and pro- 
gressive agrarian class on the globe. By the use of modern 
methods of cultivation they are supplying food for the na- 
tional table in greater volume and variety than ever before. 
They are producing raw materials for mill and factory more 
efficiently than other generations dreamed could be possible; 
and they are entitled to ample compensation from a grateful 
world. But instead of the reward which they have every 
right to expect in return for this generous service they 
have been plundered and exploited, deprived of lands and 
equipment, and are to-day being denied all but the barest 
necessities of life. Is it to be wondered that a fast-follow- 
ing retribution is at last overtaking those responsible for 
this situation and that it is engulfing in a common ruin of 
bankruptcy, suicide, and social upheaval practically every 
other industry of the Nation? 

The depression which these conditions have brought about 
can not be laid at the door of the Creator. It is a man-made 
catastrophe. It is the direct product of a selfish greed that 
would disgrace an African savage. 

This disposition to take unfair advantage of agriculture 
was first evidenced during the early stages of the World War 
when, through manipulation of an act of Congress, the 
farmer was singled out for discrimination. Oil, copper, 
chemicals, and a score of other commodities were just as 
necessary for war purposes as wheat. But they arbitrarily 
put a price on wheat and compelled the farmer to sell at a 
fourth of the price he would have received in the open 
market. It affected not only the price of wheat but the 
return from every other grain he produced. At a conserva- 
tive estimate $8,000,000,000 were taken from the farmer’s 
income in one year through this one device, while he paid 
unrestricted toll to every other industry. 

Even with this handicap the farmer prospered. And the 
Nation prospered with him. But the money power of the 
country, reaping unprecedented profits, was unwilling to 
share the Nation’s prosperity with the farmer. Like the 
proverbial cur with a bone, it resented any other cur having 
a bone. And on that fateful May 18, 1920, they dynamited 
the price of farm products. No other product was affected. 
No other industry was deflated. The farmer was the goat. 
While farm prices dropped, the wages of organized labor 
and the commodity prices of other industries not only main- 
tained their war-time schedules but advanced far beyond 
what they had been during the war. Wheat went down and 
fertilizer went up. Corn dropped and farm machinery ad- 
vanced. Hogs and cattle declined while freight rates 
climbed higher. With raw materials from the farm at panic 
prices, industry was declaring unheard-of dividends. With 
food at less than the cost of production and wages con- 
stantly increasing, labor reached a standard of living on a 
plane with that of Continental nobility. Wall Street tickers, 
fattening on the plunder from the American farm, soared 
to dizzy heights. For eight prodigal years labor and indus- 
try lived in this false paradise. They imagined they could 
live permanently at the expense of an enslaved agriculture. 
They watched with self-centered disregard the distress of 
the farmer while they ate his bread without paying for it. 
It meant nothing to Wall Street or the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce or the American Federation of Labor or 
the Congress or the White House that the farm income had 
fallen to a third of what it had been at a time when the 
national income was increasing from $51,000,000,000 in 1917 
to $91,000,000,000 in 1929. They made no effort to help 
when they saw the farmer’s capital investment in land and 
equipment sink to a fourth of its value. They gleefully 
threw into the discard the McNary-Haugen bill, the deben- 
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ture bill, and every relief measure advocated by the farm 
organizations. They continued to erect tariff walls; to raise 
the price of manufactured commodities; to increase the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar; to advance freight and other 
utility rates; to increase taxes and production charges, with 
an utter disregard for the great industry they were pauper- 
izing. For a gold dollar, worth half a bushel of wheat when 
it was borrowed, they demanded 3 bushels of wheat when 
it was repaid. Not until the farms of America had been 
stripped and the vast agricultural resources of the Nation 
completely exhausted did they suddenly awake to the fact 
that in destroying the farmer they had destroyed them- 
selves. Only then did it dawn on them that if the farmer 
could not buy, industry could not sell; and if industry could 
not sell, labor could not work. 

If anyone had entertained any doubts as to the attitude of 
the Government toward agriculture and industry, all such 
doubts were now dispelled. While the farmer was losing the 
last dollar of equity in his farm, the White House sat silent 
as the tomb of Tutankhamen. It had aroused from its leth- 
argy only on rare occasions to veto farm bills with scathing 
denunciation. But when the sacred dollars of Wall Street 
were menaced it galvanized into frantic activity. The kings 
of finance and captains of industry were hurriedly called into 
conference; Congress poured out billions through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for the railroads, stock-ex- 
change gamblers, and metropolitan banks; and every avail- 
able legislative and administrative resource was invoked. 
The administration had nothing for the farmer but every- 
thing for the gamblers who rigged the farmer’s market. 

And the word which comes from the White House to-day 
indicates that there has been no change of heart toward the 
farmer, even in this extremity. When discouraged by re- 
peated rebuffs he timidly asks even this modest bill, every 
agency of the administration and big business oppose it. 
The bill is woefully weak. It provides only 5 cents for hogs, 
when, in comparison with the prices the farmer pays, he 
should have at least 15 cents. It authorizes a mere 75 cents 
for wheat, when if paid in keeping with his costs of pro- 
duction he should have not less than $1.50. It is wholly in- 
adequate, and yet industry and labor are fighting it vigor- 
ously. Apparently they have not yet learned their lesson. 
They do not seem to understand that this panic has been 
brought on by low farm prices. Like the Bourbons and the 
Romanoffs, nothing short of a revolution will teach them. 
They can not realize that every dollar the farmer receives 
goes directly back to their tills. The farm is in dire need 
of every article they produce and every service they sell. 
Pay the farmer a fair price for his products, an honest wage 
for his labor, a reasonable return on his invested capital, and 
the next day he is spending the entire amount with the 
merchant. The merchant passes it on to the factory. The 
factory pays it out for labor. Everybody is employed. 
Everybody is making money. Everybody is prosperous. And 
there is no other way to make everybody prosperous. 

This bill does not solve the problem. It does not go far 
enough. It is only a makeshift to tide us over for one sea- 
son. But we have been told, plainly and emphatically, that 
the President will veto any real farm legislation, and I am 
willing to support it as an emergency measure until a new 
Congress can be convened and a new President inaugurated. 

They say this bill would increase the cost of living. The 
consumer should not permit himself to be misled by the 
plausible arguments of interests opposed to the bill. The 
price of hogs to-day is 4 cents lower than in 1913, but 
the price of ham is 7 cents higher. When wheat sold at 
$2.40 a bushel bread was 10 cents a loaf, and when wheat 
sold at 42 cents a bushel bread was still 10 cents a loaf. If 
bread had dropped in proportion to the drop in wheat a loaf 
would sell to-day for less than 2 cents. The farmer gets 15 
cents a bushel for corn, and here in Washington the con- 
sumer pays $2.80 per bushel for meal. It is the middleman 
and not the consumer who profits by the farmer’s loss. 

Even if the consumer were able to buy food for a song, 
what would it profit him if he did not have the song? Labor 
was enjoying every luxury of life when it was paying agri- 
culture $27.50 for hogs. Industry was declaring record divi- 
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dends when it was paying the farmer $1.82 for wheat. Let 
us get back to high food and high wages and high dividends. 
They go together and one is impossible without the other. 

Our cities are equipped with high-powered factories and 
skilled artisans ready to produce every necessity and every 
luxury. Our farms are manned by trained husbandmen and 
experienced stockmen anxious to produce every food and 
fruit and flower from nature’s cornucopia. The farmer who 
successfully tills a quarter section of land is entitled to re- 
ceive in return for his industry the automobiles, radios, mod- 
ern plumbing, and electrical appliances produced in these- 
factories. The competent workman who contributes his 
service to the successful operation of the factory is entitled 
to receive in return for his industry the richest products of 
farm and orchard and garden. Every problem of produc- 
tion has been solved. There is more than enough for all. 
The only difficulty is in distribution. And that difficulty is 
occasioned by the unconscionable greed of those who de- 
mand everything for themselves and are unwilling to con- 
cede anything for the farmer. 

Labor demands high wages in factory, mill, and shop but 
objects to an honest wage for an honest day’s work on the 
farm. Industry exacts high interest and exorbitant divi- 
dends on its own investments but refuses a fair return on 
the dollar invested in land and stock. Until labor under- 
stands that the farmer can not pay high freight rates on 
low-priced grain and can not support high manufacturing 
labor out of the proceeds from low-priced livestock, the 
number of unemployed will walk the streets of our cities 
in increasing numbers as the days go by. And until indus- 
try and commerce and banking realize that the farmer— 
and the country business man and professional man de- 
pendent on farm patronage—can not pay taxes, interest, 
mortgages, or dividends on 15-cent corn or 3-cent hogs or 
4-cent cattle or 9-cent eggs, cobwebs will fill their smoke- 
stacks and engines will rust in their freight yards and banks 
will continue to close out their accounts. 

The remedy is so plain that even a wayfaring man may 
read. Farm prices must be increased. There is no other 
remedy. This bill proposes to adopt that remedy. It will 
increase the price the farmer receives for his products. It 
will enable him to pay some of his debts and buy needed 
supplies. It does not go far enough. It is too short a step. 
But it is a step in the right direction. And it is the only 
farm bill we will be given an opportunity to vote on during 
this Congress. For that reason it should have the support 
of every section and every industry. 

In saving the farms we will save the Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, when I was elected to Congress, I sought’ a 
position on the Committee on Agriculture. It is the most 
important committee in the House to the people of my dis- 
trict for it deals with farm legislation. I was fortunate 
enough to be elected on this exclusive committee for which 
I am grateful to my colleagues. 

I have no desire to continue the strife and friction of 
political life, for any personal gratification, but alone because 
of a desire to render real service to that great constituency 
in the fourth district of Tennessee, who have honored me 
by their support, and from whom I received my commission. 
To them I pledged the best service of which I was capable 
in an effort to reduce the cost of Government, to reduce 
taxes, to restore equal opportunities to all men, to do away 
with favoritism in Government. 

The district I represent is the equal of any, if not the great- 
est, in the South. Its natural resources are unsurpassed. In 
area, it is one of the largest; likewise in- population. Its 
climate is ideal. It is rich in agricultural possibilities, with 
thousands of acres of fertile river and creek-bottom lands. 
Its blue-grass hillsides are the most beautiful and valuable 
in the world. They are covered with the finest dairy herds 
to be found in any section. The beef cattle produced in our 
section command the best price on the market. My district 
is the home of the winner of the international prize for 
polled shorthorns and black Angus cattle. The winner of 
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the Jersey herd for milk production and butterfat is also 
within my district. 

Our farm lands grow the best of corn, cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, alfalfa, clover, and all varieties of hay and forage 
crops. It is truly an empire within itself. It can grow any 
kind of crop produced in America, with but few exceptions. 

It has within its boundaries practically every kind of 
mineral resource known. Its coal mines yield the finest 
grade of steam and domestic coal the market affords. Its 
timber and lumber products find their way to every market, 
and much of it is exported. Its factories yield a bounteous 
supply of their output to all people in every land and coun- 
try. Its silk and cotton mills supply many markets. Its 
cream and dairy products lead the world. Its beef and 
pork helps to feed all nations. Its wool and sheep are at 
the top of the Nation’s market, under normal price condi- 
tions. It is celebrated as the home of fancy saddle horses. 
It raises the very best grade of all kinds of livestock. Its 
mule market at one time was the greatest in the South. 
Its quarries furnish the finest of building material. Its 
beds of limestone and cement plants add their Wealth to all 
sections of our common country. 

While it is rich in every natural resource, above and be- 
yond its material wealth is its wealth in citizenship. The 
people make it great. Happy homes with true southern hos- 
pitality decorate its hills and valleys. Its towns and cities 
are unequaled in beauty and industry with schools and col- 
leges of the highest grade. Its churches are the pride of 
our people. The moral, religious, and educational training 
of its people is the source of gratification and inspiration 
to all. 

We are abundantly blessed by a kindly Providence in natu- 
ral wealth and resources, but our people are depressed and 
suffering from the effects of the most disastrous panic ever 
known. It has wrought serious consequences in the earn- 
ings and accumulations of a thrifty, happy, and otherwise 
prosperous people. 

We can produce every commodity and every manufactured 
article necessary for man’s existence, independent of any 
outside assistance. We possess in my State one-fifth of all 
the potential power sites in America. We have sufficient 
electric energy to supply every demand, and sufficient to 
drive the wheels of commerce and industry within our own 
territory and furnish a surplus to all the cities of my State 
and many of the communities in the Southland. The history 
of its public men in the past and of to-day is one of which 
our people are justly proud. 

In the midst of this happy environment suddenly and 
unexpectedly an awful panic was thrust upon us through 
no fault of ours. The farmers did not overproduce to bring 
it about. It was the greed of international bankers, who 
soki in America through New York bankers and through 
Federal reserve and local bankers more than $18,000,000,000 
of worthless foreign bonds, stocks, and securities. It was 
the bankers and stock gamblers who speculated on Wall 
Street in an effort to make millions overnight, without re- 
gard to the value of stocks so sold that largely caused this 
panic. 

It was the influence of these bankers and corporate in- 
terests that prevented the collection of foreign debts when 
they were due more than a year ago. As a result our people 
at home are forced to pay increased taxes. 

When the era of gambling and speculation was over, values 
fell of their own weight. Our foreign trade stopped. Our 
local markets ceased. Banks intrusted with the safe-keep- 
ing of the people’s money failed on every hand. We have 
been staggering under a load of debts, mortgages, and taxes 
ever since. No income. No sale for farm products. No 
money in circulation. We are face to face with a great 
crisis, We must have relief. Our farmers, who produce the 
wealth of the world, who feed and clothe the world, can not 
sell their crops at cost of production. The products of the 
farm, the forest, and the mine is the real basic circulating 
medium which has been handed down to us through cen- 
turies of barter and trade. Money is but a symbol of value 
for the convenience of exchange. 
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It will not move until farm products again circulate in the 
channels of trade. Industry is built on these basic products. 
Both agriculture and industry are now prostrate. The de- 
mands of the hour are upon us. Something must be done. 
We propose this bill from the Committee on Agriculture as 
an emergency relief measure to aid the farmers. It is to 
assist agriculture. It means an immediate increase in the 
price of wheat, cotton, tobacco, hogs, and dairy products. 
The prices fixed for these crops are as follows: Cotton, 9 
cents per pound; hogs, 5 cents per pound; butterfat, 26 cents 
per pound; wheat and rice, 75 cents per bushel. 

I promised the people of my district to work for legislation 
that would be helpful to them. I am trying to keep the 
faith. This bill is the result of many months of work and 
labor by the committee. We have had extensive hearings 
which continued both night and day during the Christmas 
holidays, without a vacation, so as to have the bill ready for 
passage at the earliest possible date. Its provisions have 
been approved by all the farm organizations and by leading 
farmers throughout the Nation. It is proposed as a relief 
measure for one year only, unless by proclamation the Presi- 
dent should extend its operation for the second year. He 
has this option in the bill. If the effect of the legislation is 
not good, and it is not workable, no bill is required to repeal 
it. We propose this measure as an experiment. It is an 
effort to help the farmers immediately. It is no greater 
experiment, or violation of precedent, than when Congress 
last session created a fund from the Treasury, through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, of more than two bil- 
lions of dollars to be loaned to the banks, railroads, insur- 
ance companies, and other corporations. I did not support 
that bill. It was justified by those who did support it on 
the ground that an emergency existed that warranted its 
passage. It was so-called emergency legislation. Then why 
not violate precedent again and do something to aid the 
farmers of the Nation? 

If we can violate precedent and legislate for the big inter- 
ests, why not pass this bill in behalf of those so long neg- 
lected? 

Why not help the American farmer? Why not help the 
“forgotten man” in this country? 

It must be done, and justice demands it. On May 23, 1932, 
at Atlanta, President-elect Roosevelt, in a speech delivered 
there, said: 

The country needs, and unless I mistake the temper, the country 
demands bold, persistent, experimentation. It is common sense 
to take a method and try it; if it fails, admit it frankly and try 
another. But above all, try something. The millions who are in 
want will not stand by silently forever while the things to satisfy 
their needs are within easy reach. 

The safety of this Republic rests upon the farm homes of 
America. The farmers’ problems are the problems of the 
Nation itself. Without agriculture there would be no in- 
dustry. Without the country there would be no city. 

The occupation of farming and tending the fields and 
herding the sheep and cattle are the oldest and noblest of 
human occupations. Monarchies and republics have come 
and gone, civilization itself has been swept away by the 
ravages of time, but always and ever mankind has lived 
from the soil which he cultivates. Bread is the staff of 
life, and will ever be. 

Except for the courage, the fortitude, and the long suffer- 
ing of the farmers to-day this country we love so dearly 
would be in the throes of a revolution. The farmer has 
been discriminated against and industry favored through 
tariff legislation, property and other taxes, which have been 
levied against him throughout the years. He is unorganized, 
so far as his trade goes. He has labored and served in every 
emergency. Selfish and corporate interests have built up 
favored and class legislation against him until the farmers 
and home owners are rapidly approaching bankruptcy, and 
poverty is just over the hill. 

Their buying power has been destroyed. The farmer buys 
his machinery largely from the International Harvester Co., 
which has no limitation as to the price it will demand. He 
buys in a market that is protected by the Government, while 
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he sells his produce off the farm in a free world market with 
competition from every nation. He buys clothing for him- 
self and family protected by a tariff. His wagon, his auto- 
mobile, his farming tools, are all trust-made and sold at 
enormous and outrageous prices to him in proportion to 
what he can sell his corn, wheat, hogs, tobacco, cotton, or 
livestock for. He has been bled until he can not longer en- 
dure it. He should not. So many outrages have been per- 
petrated upon him by those whom he trusted to protect his 
interests that he does not longer know upon whom to rely. 
He has all too often felt the hand of Esau but heard the 
voice of Jacob. No longer can he rely upon his fellow-man 
as his brother’s keeper. The golden rule has been forgotten 
in the mad rush for gold. The bankers, who kept the 
farmers’ earnings through the years of his toil have failed 
him and the accumulations of the farmer, and the family, 
which had been stored away for old age, sickness, and dis- 
tress, have been swept from him. 

A national bank, which should afford Government pro- 
tection and security as its name implies, has proven to be 
the wolf in sheep’s clothing. This species of deception, lar- 
ceny, and robbery of the people’s money must be stopped. 
The next step to be taken here is to require a guarantee on 
the part of national banks to each and every depositor the 
safe return of his money before the bank is permitted to 
do business. Let us require them to purchase a sufficient 
amount of Government bonds and keep them in escrow in 
the United States Treasury before being allowed to open 
their doors to do business with the public. Let the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington hold these bonds as security 
to the patrons of the bank. This we owe the people. It is 
a duty Congress owes America. I expect soon to propose a 
measure of this kind to the House. 

No nation or people should tolerate a system of chain 
banks. They afford a monopoly of the banking business 
in the hands of a favored few. It means the removal of the 
banking business from the hands of each local community. 
It affords opportunity for great abuses of the people’s money. 
It is undemocratic. It destroys the independence of com- 
munities and takes from them their sovereignty in local self- 
government. 

There will be no relief from this panic until the buying 
power of the farmer has been restored to him. One-third of 
the people of the United States, or 40,000,000 of our citizens, 
are dependent on agriculture for support. The railroads and 
factories will continue to borrow money from the Govern- 
ment upon which to run, and 12,000,000 of people will re- 
main idle until the farmers are again restored to normal 
buying power by a sale of their products at a profit. 

We can not restore prosperity by loaning money to banks, 
to railroads, or other corporations, nor by loaning to indi- 
viduals. Neither will creating work for the unemployed by 
Government appropriation do more than afford temporary 
relief from suffering and distress. We all favor this, but 
realize that at best it is temporary. 

The buying power of the people must come back through 
the channels of trade and commerce. This will be done 
when the farmer can sell his products at a profit. 

We must have more money in circulation. The dollar 
must be inflated and increased in circulation. Expenses of 
Government must be reduced in every branch. The mere 
Selling of stocks and bonds on the New York market will add 
nothing to the wealth of the Nation. 

The prices farmers receive at this time for their produce 
are not one-half what they were before the World War. 
Cotton has lost more than half its purchasing power, tobacco 
has suffered in price reduction, dairy products are at the 
lowest price in their history, and hogs have gone to almost 
nothing, 

When we speak of the price at which the farmer sells we 
refer to his income. What about the fixed charges against 
him? Have they likewise gone down in price? No. His 
taxes are more than three times what they were before the 
war. His indebtedness is three times the amount it was 
when contracted, measured in his ability to pay from his 
Sales off the farm, 
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The value of his farm is reduced in like proportion. 
Freight rates and telephone charges of all kinds have in- 
creased. The price of all he buys has gone up. All he sells 
has gone down. 

THE PURPOSES OF THE BILL 

The purpose of this bill is to increase the price of all com- 
modities by increasing directly the price of cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, hogs, and dairy products. These are our major 
crops. They affect the price of all other commodities. It is 
intended to bring back the price to the farmer up to the 
average price level existing in 1909 to 1914—the 5-year period 
before the war. 

This increase will apply only to that portion of his crop, or 
that per cent which is consumed in our domestic trade, but 
not to that part exported to other countries. We can not 
increase the price for export purposes and sell away from 
home in competition with others. We can increase the price 
for home use, but have no power to raise it elsewhere. 

The provisions of this bill are voluntary. The farmer is 
not required to go into it unless he prefers to do so. He can 
remain out and sell as he now does. If he gets the benefit of 
the increase in price and comes under the provisions of the 
bill he must agree to reduce his acreage 20 per cent, and as 
to hogs, 20 per cent in the number of pounds he sells, It is 
intended by this to reduce production and thus create a 
demand that will raise the price within the 2-year period. 
We are endeavoring to get rid of the surplus. 

ADJUSTMENT FEE 


The adjustment charge provided for is collected by the 
Government from the processors, or in the case of wheat, 
from the miller, who must pay the fee. In the case of hogs, 
from the packer, who must pay the fee. And in dairy prod- 
ucts from the creamery which buys the milk. The farmer, 
or the seller of the commodity, in addition to the market 
price the buyer pays him, upon proper proof to the Govern- 
ment agents that he has reduced his acreage, or tonnage, is 
then given a certificate which covers the increased price he 
is to receive. This certificate is issued in two parts, one 
payable within 30 days, and the other payable at any time 
within 6 months. 

This will increase prices for the farmer, and will only very 
slightly affect the price to consumers. This will be offset in 
the increase in business and the amount of money put in 
circulation by restoring the farmer to a profit-sharing basis 
in the greatest industry of the people. 

When cotton is selling at 5 cents per pound, and hogs at 
2 and 3 cents, and dairy products below the cost of produc- 
tion, and our farmers are suffering from debts and taxes 
which they can not pay, it is time for us to do something. 
It is time to experiment, it is time to afford prompt relief. 

Let us make a determined effort to rally from this condi- 
tion which for the past four years has threatened the very 
foundation of our Government and wrought such disastrous 
consequences to our people. 

I know from experience every day as a farmer, of the diffi- 
culties of my people and how they suffer. I know from ex- 
perience what it means to pay interest on notes to banks 
every 80 days. I know what it means to pay 8 and 10 per 
cent upon the renewal of these notes. I know what it means 
to have the mortgage hanging over you day and night like a 
huge nightmare. It is like a millstone about our neck, with 
no prospect of being able to do more than pay the renewal 
interest and possibly the taxes. And these payments can not 
be made with sales from the farm. We are forced to meet 
these debts from other sources of income, or other fields of 
endeavor. We are slowly being reduced to poverty by the 
present economic condition. 

The man who feeds and clothes the world deserves better 
at our hands. 

The passage of this bill will stimulate and encourage busi- 
ness. Consumers will start to buy before the increase in 
prices. Merchants will buy more meat, cotton, flour, and 
tobacco. Mills would start up at full capacity. They will 
pay better prices to the farmers. They will employ labor. 
The farmer will start his spring crop with the knowledge 
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that he will receive a profit.on his labor for the year. All Decency and good government demand that it cease. How 


lines of business would feel the effects of this legislation, 
and prosperity would gradually be restored. 

The tobacco farmer in my district, and over the country, 
have been underpaid at all times except for a short period 
during the war, when, by cooperative marketing, he con- 
trolled the price. He has not sold at a fair price since. 
For several years the price of tobacco has been below 10 
cents a pound to the farmer, but when manufactured it sells 
at from one to three dollars per pound. Every man who 
deals in tobacco has made money out of it except the farmer. 
The warehouseman, the company that manufactures, the 
wholesaler, the jobber, and the retailer and the State and 
Federal Governments get huge profits out of it, but the man 
who grows it has suffered. Such will not be the case if this 
bill becomes a law, for the producer is guaranteed a price 
which means a profit to the man who is most entitled to 
receive it. 

The same is true in the case of the cotton grower, the 
wheat grower, and the producers of hogs. 

The allotment plan as applied to tobacco will work better 
than as to most any farm product, for tobacco is a luxury 
and no one will go hungry or cold if the price is raised to the 
producer, as it should be. The tax can be more easily col- 
lected than on any other commodity in the bill and less 
chance to defeat the purposes of the bill. It would not in- 
crease the cost to the Government, as it is now collecting 
a revenue tax on it and could collect the fee without added 
expense. The manufacturers would largely absorb the tax. 

The tobacco farmer has been at the mercy of the buyers 
for years. There has been no real competition between the 
buyers except at rare intervals. They have combined on the 
floor of the warehouses to take the farmers’ crops at any 
price they agreed upon. This will stop under this bill? be- 
cause the price will be fixed on each grade and kind of 
tobacco in advance of its production. 

The dairy farmers have suffered untold hardships in re- 
duced prices and this will afford them an increased price, 
and a fixed price, and enable them to realize a profit. This 
they are in great need of in every section. No work on the 
farm is more burdensome than that of the dairy business. 
The farmers’ cattle are inspected and kept free of disease. 
His barns must be kept sanitary. His milk products are 
carefully inspected and his returns in recent years have been 
below that of any industry. He is entitled to more relief 
than this bill will afford, and better prices than we have been 
able to fix. I hope we may be able to increase his income by 
revival of business generally which will follow this law. 

Patience has ceased to be a virtue longer with farmers. 
They have already turned both cheeks and have received 
cruel blows at the hands of those whom they elected to 
represent them. 

Expensive government has been meted out to them from 
the Nation’s Capital. Waste in every branch of the public 
service has been their reward for suffering. Needless ap- 
propriations for useless boards, bureaus, and commissions 
have been the harvest. So many needless appropriations 
have been made that time will not permit naming them. 
Three hundred million dollars have been spent up and down 
Pennsylvania Avenue in condemning private property for 
public use. At this time the Government is tearing down 
and destroying business houses that would have stood for 
an hundred years but an expensive President and a “ theo- 
retical engineer must adorn the Nation’s Capital while the 
American farmer bleeds at every pore in an effort to pay 
the bill and to produce the taxes. Some of these appropria- 
tions were made years ago when times were more prosperous, 
but no one in authority at the White House to-day is to be 
found who will stop spending the people’s money in this 
crisis. No wonder the Budget is not balanced. It will not 
be until we cease to spend. Too many appropriations. Too 
much favoritism. Too much political logrolling. Too much 
of the family affair. Too much of a desire to get all in sight. 
Too much nepotism. Too many wives, sons, daughters, and 
in-laws on the pay roll at the expense of the taxpayer. 


can the taxpayer have any respect for those he honors and 
sends here when he finds that his trusted Representative 
has betrayed him, and is padding his own pay roll and in- 
creasing his own salary by putting members of his family on 
Government pay as clerks who never come about the Capitol, 
or if they do, only as a visitor to the gallery, or to enjoy a 
meal at the House restaurant, where the taxpayers of the 
country are again called upon each year to make up a 
shortage in what the self-sacrificing statesmen have eaten 
during the session. 

Lo, how the mighty hath fallen! Shave him, bathe him, 
spray him, talcum powder him, and feed him at Government 
expense, and then complain because there is an effort made 
to help the people who send us here and whose servants we 
are. 

This bill does, by legislation, only the same thing for the 
farmer that has been done for the public utilities and big 
interests. The bill has the same principle as its basis, that 
is, that the production of certain necessities of life “is af- 
fected with a public interest.” This is the theory the courts 
have used in price fixing for them. Certainly the produc- 
tion of wheat, cotton, corn, and livestock “is affected with 
such an interest.” 

Economic slavery exists to-day. “This Government can 
not endure permanently half slave and half free.” The 
farmer works long hours and at hard labor to produce the 
necessities of life upon which others subsist. Not only do 
they work, but they furnish the land, the farm machinery, 
the seed, the fertilizer, and the work stock for crop produc- 
tion; they pay taxes on this property to run national, State, 
and county Governments, for the benefit of others, as much 
as for themselves. 

In return for their work and the use of their property they 
do not receive a daily wage. The fruits of their labor is 
taken from them in prices below the cost of production. 
But they are forced from year to year to render this service 
and the use of their farms. They can not escape by desert- 
ing the farm they own. They would only add to the twelve 
millions now walking the highways begging for bread, and 
looking for a ride to take them, God only knows where, in 
search of a job. 

If the farmers of America should abandon the farm, then 
what? If they should go on a strike, then what? What 
would happen to the mills, mines, factories, railroads, and 
all other industries in the United States? Where would be 
your cities and your skyscrapers? Suppose they should stop 
for just one year to produce the necessities of life; it would 
mean hunger, famine, and starvation. 

There are just two kinds of people in all the world—one 
is the farmer, and the other is the man who lives off the 
farmer. 

Industry, the factory, and the mill is shutdown to-day, 
and the railroads do not earn money because the purchasing 
power of the farmer is gone. 

They have no money with which to buy because of the 
prices at which they are forced to sell. They do not get 
for it the labor bill required to produce it, to say nothing 
of the capital invested in the land, the building, farm imple- 
ments, livestock, tractors, machines and threshers, seed, and 
fertilizer, which depreciates in value from use year by year. 

The price level of farm products must be raised. Indus- 
try of all kinds will be idle until the farmer has restored to 
him a proper price for his products. The factory can not 
sell its goods until the farmer can buy them. The producer 
of farm commodities is entitled to the cost of production 
and a fair return upon his labor and the capital invested 
as a matter of right. In public utilities, in the railroads, 
telephone and power companies this principle is recognized 
and prices have been regulated and production controlled by 
authority of law. This has been due to the fact that in 
such cases the articles produced or the services rendered was 
held by the courts to be “ affected with a public interest.” 

The world got along for years and man existed from time 
immemorial until in recent years without the electric light, 
the telephone, or the railroad; but no people have ever been 
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able to exist without bread. Food and raiment are neces- 
sary for life. Then why build up in a modern age a fine- 
spun legal theory that certain lines of industry already fa- 
vored too long by special legislation, such as our public utili- 
ties, and say they are “affected with a public interest,” 
while the production of meat, bread, and clothes, which are 
the essential necessities of life, and without which the human 
family could not exist, does not affect the public interest? 

The whole public have a direct and positive interest in 
what the farmer grows. Without his efforts, starvation 
would be abroad in the land. 

To refuse to the farmers of America the cost of produc- 
tion and a fair return upon their investment, which means 
a fair profit, is a “ denial of due process of law,” and amounts 
to the “ confiscation” of his property so “taken.” I say it 
is unconstitutional to deny him equal rights and equal op- 
portunities with others. I respect the courts and believe 
in them, but I respect more the man who feeds the courts 
and supports them. Without the farmers of the United 
States, there would be no courts, no judges, no gowns, no 
upholstered seats, nor plush-top tables covered with law 
books. 

Will some patriotic statesman rise in his seat and explain 
to me why the courts of our land and country have classified 
and indorsed the application of that principle in the Con- 
stitution, to the owners and workers in properties valued at 
billions of dollars, such as the telephone, water, gas, electric 
light and power companies, and then would undertake to 
deny a similar right to the producers of grain, the growers 
of cotton, and the raisers of livestock, which have not here- 
tofore received such Government protection? While farm- 
ers are forced to sell their products for less than it costs to 
produce them. Do you want to destroy them? Do you 
want to enslave them, and make them hewers of wood and 
drawers of water forever? It shall not be done! They are 
entitled to and shall receive better treatment at the hands 
of the Government. 

Would any judge, however learned or wise, be found who 
would decree that the ferry, the railroad, the telephone and 
telegraph, the electric-power companies, the sleeping-car 
companies, the grain elevators, and those engaged in similar 
businesses are to be guaranteed the cost of production and a 
fair return upon their investment, while the farmer must 
continue to toil and slave that these and other big interests 
may prosper at his expense? I deny it. Let us right this 
wrong. The farmers have suffered too much. We owe him 
every consideration. Let us pass this bill, and give him 
much-needed relief. Let us share his burdens and enable 
him to get on his feet again. This bill seeks only to do this. 
After his prices are up to pre-war levels no further benefits 
come under the bill. This he should have at the hands of 
Congress. 

I believe in price fixing, if it is necessary, to get bread to 
feed the hungry or to buy clothes for the naked. Already 
the farmers of the Northwest have resorted to a species of 
revolution to prevent the orderly collection of debts due to 
economic conditions. The farmer is not revolutionary. He 
is the most tolerant and law-abiding man on earth. He 
believes in law and order and will stand for it longer than 
all others, but he also believes that he is entitled this day 
to his daily bread and to a reasonable return for his toil. 
Price fixing is not new. It is done in all of the businesses 
“ affected with a public interest.” It was done many hun- 
dreds of years ago in England—some 400 years or more since. 
Also, in 8 States out of the original 13, at the time the Fed- 
eral Constitution was adopted, the price of bread was then 
being fixed by the States. 

It has been done heretofore by Government agency and 
power in the interest of the consumer to prevent monopoly 
and profiteering. i 

If the principle of price fixing has been heretofore estab- 
lished for the consumer, why should it not be exercised for 
the protection of the producer as well? It was exercised 
during the recent World War. It must be exercised now, if 
need be, before the farmers of America are bankrupt and 
lose their homes and all their earnings of a lifetime and that 
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of their families. Agriculture must not, and shall not, perish 
or fail. The farmers’ property must not and shall not be 
longer taken from them under the flimsy pretext that Con- 
gress will do violence to the Constitution if it undertakes to 
help him. 

In my judgment, we violate the Constitution if we fail to 
give them security and protection. 

The courts have held that the ginning of cotton is 
“affected with a public interest.” The stockyards of the 
country have been held to conduct a business affected by 
public use of a national character,” and that they perform 
an “ indispensible service in the interstate commerce in live- 
stock.” The courts have held that the storage of grain, 
the unloading, the feeding, and selling of livestock are af- 
fected with a public interest.” Then, why not, on the same 
line of reasoning expect a similar holding on the production 
of wheat, cotton, tobacco, and livestock and other necessities 
of life affected with a public interest, even greater and more 
vital than their storage and transportation? It is a national 
necessity to produce and to raise them. No transportation 
or storage could exist unless they are first produced in the 
public interest. 

The time and conditions which give rise to the necessity 
of this law will go far toward giving it validity as affecting 
the public welfare, as is so clearly the case in the presence 
of this national necessity and emergency. I do not fear the 
constitutionality of the act so much as I do the fate of this 
measure on Capitol Hill on the opposite of this Chamber 
and the veto power at the White House. If it does not be- 
come the law at this session it will do so after March 4, 
when a “ new deal” is to be inaugurated in response to the 
will of the people. Then it is that the neglected and for- 
gotten men of this country may hope for their cries of dis- 
tress to be heard and their demands for relief granted. 

Let us return to the time-honored occupation of farming. 
Let us renew our faith and our hopes in agriculture. Let 
us return to the faith of our fathers. Let us reduce expense 
in every branch of government from top to bottom. Let 
us reduce salaries, reduce appropriations, reduce taxes, and 
restore a brighter and better day for America. She has had 
a glorious past; let us with courage and determination so 
guide the ship of state through the present storm that 
when it shall have spent its force we may emerge a greater, 
a stronger, and happier people. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield one 
minute to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr, Eaton]. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I have the 
utmost respect for the sincerity of these gentlemen who are 
the proponents of this bill, but that respect does not go so 
far as my distinguished friend from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
would go, as he expressed it a few moments ago. When I 
see a man going to put out a fire with a bucket in his hand 
and he puts his bucket in a barrel of gasoline instead of 
water I can not go along with him. I am willing and glad 
to vote for sane and proper legislation which will furnish 
some actual relief to the farmers and livestock producers of 
our country, but I can not join with those who, believing the 
house is on fire, insist in throwing gasoline instead of water 
and who would feed the flames instead of quenching them 
and close their eyes to the inevitable results. 

The chairman of the committee has complained that no 
one has offered any other remedy than that set forth in 
this bill and in the same breath admitted that he had a num- 
ber of amendments. He has challenged anyone to mention 
any other remedy. 

Neither he nor anyone else suggested at that time that 
transportation charges might be reduced and that those 
charges were already the subject of bureaucratic control of 
one of the most powerful bureaus of our Government. Nor 
has any suggestion been made concerning the change in the 
redemption privileges upon mortgages. Why can not some 
legislation be contrived to provide that redemption shall be 
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permitted by paying up back interest, taxes, and other 
charges, and reinstatement of the loan with a new maturity, 
instead of requiring the mortgagor to have a full amount 
of principal and interest and taxes and all other charges 
to make his redemption? And why may not the period of 
redemption be extended and by the change in these details 
a practical moratorium be declared which has not the odium 
of the word “repudiation” attached thereto? 

It is not the function of Congress to change State, county, 
city, school, or other taxes; but the time for sale and re- 
demption from sale for taxes may very properly be the 
subject of drastic modification in the various States. 

Let me give you an analysis, in part, of the bill before us. 
The Secretary of Agriculture must first have his statis- 
tical force find out and determine the “normal marketing 
year” for wheat, cotton, tobacco, and hogs. 

Then some one must determine the “ domestic-consump- 
tion percentage of each producer during some undefined 
period, for which an adjustment certificate would be given 
to the producer by the purchaser of his commodity, whether 
it is newly raised or held over from the last or some other 
preceding year. 

Then it is up to the Secretary of Agriculture to estimate 
the percentage of total domestic production of each com- 
modity of this calendar year 1933 that will be marketed 
and needed for domestic consumption. 

In section 4 it is found that the normal marketing year 
on wheat, cotton, and tobacco may be entirely disregarded, 
and the statistician may make a new set of figures if a 
normal marketing year is not decided to be the calendar 
year. He may declare an estimate and reduce it to a per- 
centage of an estimated quantity of the domestic produc- 
tion of a commodity that will be not merely marketed, but, 
whether marketed or not, estimated to be needed for domes- 
tic consumption. 

For hogs it is conceded that the 1933-34 year may be a 
normal marketing year and special provision is made there- 
for; but for wheat, cotton, and tobacco the calendar year 
is the yardstick, and the normal year is that little equation 
which is authorized just to make a whole program more 
confusing. 

I am glad that those who drafted the bill recognized that 
there was some difference between raising of hogs and the 
production of wheat, cotton, and tobacco. 

The bill provides that the value of these last three shall 
be put in the adjustment certificates at a sum equal to a 
“fair exchange allowance per like unit of the commodity 
at the date of marketing less the administration expenses 
prorated to the commodity. 

But hogs are differently classified. For hog adjustment 
certificates the face value for the initial marketing period 
shall be a flat 1-cent per pound of hog. Who knows the 
logical reason why the fair exchange allowance for hogs 
shall be an arbitrary amount of a cent a pound and for 
wheat, cotton, and tobacco there will be simply more jobs 
for statisticians and clerks? 

This money is to be raised by taxing the processors. You 
do not find the phrase “sales tax” any place in the bill. 
But you do find that each processor must obtain a registra- 
tion certificate from the Secretary of the Treasury. Mind 
you, not from the Secretary of Agriculture. Then the cer- 
tified processor is to be assessed—the bill says— 
there shall be levied, assessed, and collected an adjusting charge 
on the first domestic processor. 

Out of this new “sales tax” 244 per cent is authorized 
to be deducted for administration expenses, and in addition 
to whatever may be spent under this 244 per cent by section 
26 there is further “authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary for the purpose of this act.” In 


other words, the whole of 2% per cent of the tax collected 
is authorized to be spent in its administration, and who 
knows how many employees it is going to take and how 
much additional appropriation will be asked not merely to 
collect the taxes but to verify the affidavits of proof that 
each individual producer is required to furnish to show that 
he is entitled to collect his certificate. 
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As a matter of practical experience in computing costs, 
how is this tax to be finally absorbed or paid? Anyone 
familiar with the composition of purchase prices knows that 
the ultimate sales price is the final determining factor; and 
when that figure does not permit the coverage of all the new 
and old and contemplated items of cost, then the difference 
is deducted from the purchase price to be paid. Otherwise 
there isno purchase. To say it another way, the purchasing 
power of the consumer regulates the amount to be paid to 
the producer. 

It follows just as sure as night follows day that this new 
allotment tax will ultimately be paid by the producer by 
his receiving for his product a less amount than he would 
if the tax had not been imposed. 

Mind you, there is another provision that if commodity 
prices go too low, then every dollar and cent of the adjust- 
ment charges may be entirely abated. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to make his rules and set up all the 
machinery to carry out his interpretation of what is written. 
in this bill. 

One of the little tricks is that any producer who wants to 
obtain one of the adjustment certificates is required to fur- 
nish proof that he is entitled to it. And does the bill writer 
make this a simple process? He does not. The require- 
ment is that the proof shall be “satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary.” Now, how is the Secretary of Agriculture to be 
satisfied? The only place you can find an answer in the 
bill is in the section authorizing the Secretary to make 
rules and regulations. It is a good guess that his rule will 
require thousands of inspectors and special investigators 
and special agents to examine the proof submitted upon the 
papers of the producers and each of these officials submits a 
written report thereon. Of course, any time the producer 
is not satisfied he will probably reread the regulations before 
some superior official of the Department of Agriculture, 
maybe in his own State, and he may have a final re- 
view before the Secretary of Agriculture sitting in Wash- 
ington as his judge. For we find in section 7 an express 
requirement that no action of anyone issuing and fixing 
values of any certificate shall be subject to the revision of 
any court or any person other than the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

To become entitled to an adjustment certificate the 
wheat, cotton, or tobacco producer is required to cut down 
his average acreage 20 per cent for an unnamed period, 
which unnamed period is to be designated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in such manner as he deems it proper from 
“previous normal-production conditions in the area.” How 
much area? A township? A county? A State? A region? 

And when the producer finds out what his 20 per cent 
reduction amounts to in acreage, even then he is prohibited 
from using those omitted acres for the production of any 
commodity upon which “there is likely to be produced an 
exportable surplus.” Actually, Mr. Chairman, those are the 
exact words of the bill. The words are “likely to be pro- 
duced an exportable surplus.” 

Up to this point this bill is a wonderful speech to catch 
the unwary and to foster a new scheme to farm the farmers. 
No Indian medicine man was ever more cryptic in stating 
his riddle. It is as good as the child’s riddle of “round at 
the ends, high in the middle, guess this riddle and I will 
give you a gold fiddle.” Millions of children have learned 
and spoken the answer, but never yet have any of them re- 
ceived a gold fiddle. I predict if this bill should ever become 
a law that not a single farmer or hog raiser who finds that 
the answer to the riddle is that he gets less than before,” 
will ever collect a gold fiddle or one red cent more than he 
would have otherwise gotten for his production. 

I have not commented upon the chances which a hog 
raiser takes in reducing his production 20 per cent. Per- 
haps the comments of some of those who have been suc- 
cessful in that industry will be interesting, if they will take 
the time to tell us. 

Probably the most interesting problem in administration 
ever delegated to a new bureau is authorized by this bill. 
Look at the hog provisions and then look at the penalties. 
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For certain violations of the attempts to reduce production, 
a hog producer may be fined $2,000 and put in jail for a 
year. 

Now, if he tries to make his 20 per cent reduction in hog 
production, he must have accurate biological knowledge and 
keep his production and reproduction within the 20 per cent 
reduction. He must cooperate in approved biological fashion 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture so that old mother sow will not accidently de- 
liver a family of 9 or 10 instead of, we will say, a regulated 
6 little piggies. If the sows refuse to obey the rules and 
regulations and increase production, then will the producer 
have to go to jail on account of their willfulness or mistake? 

I leave it to you to consider this remarkable confidence by 
those who drafted this bill that is reposed in the adminis- 
trators and producers. 

There is not time to further discuss the hog situation, but 
it is particularly significant that in one of the sections of 
the bill the Secretary is given just one day’s time to deter- 
mine and proclaim a fair exchange allowance per unit for 
each commodity.” If the bill is enacted, he is required to 
make this statement on the following day. And he is au- 
thorized to change those figures showing the exchange allow- 
ances in money any and every day he deems it necessary. 
He is required to base these figures on the preceding three 
months’ experience. Now, almost everybody believes that 
current prices are balanced between past experience and 
future expectations. By the new formula, demand or future 
expectation is entirely eliminated in determining the fair 
exchange allowance of any one of these four commodities. 
Except the hogs; and as to them they are placed in a special 
class and their fair exchange value is arbitrarily designated 
at from 34% to 4½ cents per pound for specific periods dur- 
ing 1933 and 5 cents or more for the 1933-34 marketing 
year. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
PuRNELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recog- 
nized for 10% minutes. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, it has fallen to my lot to sum up some of the 
objections which many of us on the Republican side of the 
House have to this measure. I think after my 16 years of 
service in this House, most of which has been spent on the 
Committee on Agriculture, it is not necessary for me to 
make proof of the fact that I have a deep interest in the 
success of American agriculture and the early restoration 
of the buying power of those who produce the food of the 
Nation. We have been rassling,“ so to speak, for a num- 
ber of days with this new plan of farm relief, and in my 
humble judgment the poor American farmer, whom we have 
been trying to help through all these years, is about to suffer 
another fall. How many more falls he can take before being 
counted out I do not know. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BECK. Merely to suggest whether it would not be 
more appropriate to say that the farmer is going to get 
another brick. 

Mr. PURNELL. In this instance “fall” and “ brick” are 
synonymous. I think my distinguished friend and colleague 
from the State of Missouri [Mr. Cannon] has very properly 
summed up the argument of those who are sponsoring this 
legislation. He said, if I quote him correctly, that this meas- 
ure does not seem to suit anybody, but that it is a matter of 
any port in a storm. 

I have never taken part in the consideration or discussion 
of any measure since I have been in Congress about which 
there has been such an air of mystery as there is about this 
bill. In the cloakrooms, on the street, in the offices, I have 
yet to find one single Member who is whole-heartedly for 
this measure. I am not much impressed with the argument 
made by my distinguished friend from New York [Mr. 
LaGuarp1a] and many others, who seem to take the position 
that, because we do not have anything else to offer, we must 
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accept this proposal whether it be sound or unsound. The 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners], says we are 
headed for the rocks. We are headed for the rocks and agri- 
culture is in distress, but because we are headed for the 
rocks, is that any reason why we should kick the American 
farmer and ourselves in the pants and shorten the gap 
between where we now are and the rocks? [Applause.] 

If I had time, I would like to sum up the many objections 
which many of us feel can properly be lodged against this 
measuré, but I can only point out some of the high spots. 
First of all, it is price fixing in its purest form. Those of you 
who advocate and favor price fixing should vote for this bill, 

In the next instance, let me remind my Democratic 
friends again that this is a magnified sales tax. Those of 
you who would not support our proposal to balance the 
Budget with a manufacturers’ sales tax, even though we 
exempted from the application of the tax the necessities 
of life, are going by your votes to put a tax upon the neces- 
sities of life alone in four or five times the amount con- 
templated in that manufacturers’ sales-tax proposal. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. I regret I can not yield, as much as I 
should like to do so. I only have a few minutes. 

The next objection which I raise to this bill is that it 
will set up a new bureaucracy that will be composed of not 
less than 20,000 employees. I have given a great deal of 
consideration to that phase of the proposal, and I say to 
you that this bill can not be made to work in any county 
in the United States where its provisions will be applied with 
less than three employees. If you want to set up another 
bureaucracy in the country; if you want to send men out 
into all parts of the country policing the farmers, policing 
all the mills and processing plants, large and small; if you 
want to send Federal agents out through the country teach- 
ing the old sows of the Nation the virtues of birth control, 
then, I say to you, here is your opportunity, here is the 
way to do it; vote for this bill. [Laughter.] 

Now, it is true that the bill provides in section 20, under 
title 3, that the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
expend for the payment of administrative expenses under 
this act not to exceed 2% per cent of the money which 
comes into the fund. But that is not all that may be im- 
plied. If there are outstanding certificates in the hands 
of the farmers and not sufficient money in the fund with 
which to redeem them, then the Treasury of the United 
States is liable for the balance. 

An already depleted Treasury will also be liable for the 
payment of the expenses of this army of new Federal em- 
ployees that will be set up by the proposed legislation. You 
are going to saddle more than one billion dollars in addi- 
tional taxes, if it works—and I deny that it will work, but 
that is the theory of those who favor it—upon all of the 
American people and turn that billion dollars over to the 
producers of five agricultural products which represent in 
value only 40 per cent of all farm commodities. The con- 
sumers, if it should work, would, in 32 States, pay out more 
in taxes than would be returned to the producers in those 
States in the form of bonuses. The farmers themselves, if 
it should work, would, in 10 States, actually pay sales taxes 
in excess of the amount returned to them as bonuses. But 
I deny that it will work, for the reason that this tax can 
not be passed on to the ultimate consumer. That is the 
object of the bill. The theory of it is that the processors 
shall pay certain sums of money into this general fund, and 
that they shall reimburse themselves by passing the cost on 
to the consumer. This, I am firmly convinced, can not be 
done. 

I am further convinced that the processors can not absorb 
it. The packers can not absorb it. Neither can the millers 
absorb it, and yet the bill provides that it must be paid. 
If it can not be passed on, if the processors can not absorb 
it, then those whom you are seeking to help by this legis- 
lation will actually pay for the cost of the experiment. The 
tax will be passed back to the producer of hogs, the grower 
of wheat, the producer of cotton, and the producer of 
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tobacco, in the form of decreased prices, and in the end, 
Mr. Chairman, you will have worked a hardship upon the 
very people you are trying to help. 

Now, I have another objection to this bill. If this new 
bóotstrap plan is good for hogs, wheat, cotton, and tobacco, 
then it ought to be good for every other agricultural com- 
modity and they all ought to be included. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from In- 
diana has expired. 

Mr. BEAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. ‘ 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, my distin- 
guished colleague from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], for whom I 
have great admiration and who is generally right on farm 
matters, a few moments ago, while admitting that the suc- 
cess of this bill was doubtful, said, “Any port in a storm.” 
Well, Mr. Chairman, the barometer tells me there is a storm 
brewing for the friends of agriculture, for if this is the best 
you can produce, then I advise you to locate the port at 
once. [Applause.] 

I say to you it would be better to bring in a bill that 
would refinance farm mortgages or, better still, bring in leg- 
islation that will repeal all the laws that placed shackles 
upon agriculture. 

My colleague from Missouri [Mr. Netson] has suggested 
several measures that would benefit agriculture. The 
farmer is weighted down with mortgages upon his property. 
He would help that condition. If conditions were such as 
to make farm land of any value, no telling how many mil- 
lions of farmers would be sold out. As it is, farms are going 
under the hammer every day. I have always wanted to help 
the farmer, and I am willing to help him now if you present 
sound legislation, but one thing is certain, I am through with 
experiments. You have not only hurt the farmer with your 
experiments but you have cost the taxpayers of the country 
hundreds and hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Congress has passed law after law regulating every phase 
of agriculture, with the result that the price of farm prod- 
ucts is at the lowest ebb it has been in 75 years. Why not 
repeal the laws, turn the farmer loose, tell him we have 
taken the shackles off of him, and say: See what you can 
do for yourself; we have failed.” 

Not only Congress but the farm organizations have failed 
to present legislation that would make the farmer's life 
worth living. Therefore, I say again, take the shackles off 
by repealing the laws that regulate agriculture, and see 
what the farmer can do for himself. 

The Farm Board was a most costly experiment. I read 
where they claim they have $140,000,000 left out of the 
$500,000,000. This is not in cash but in holdings. Why not 
salvage this $140,000,000, or as much as possible, before it 
is gone and use it for some good purpose to help the farmer? 
A majority of this House will vote to repeal the law creat- 
ing the Farm Board. Why not bring it in and put an end 
to this experiment? 

Last week we passed a bill appropriating about $25,000,000 
for the Department of Agriculture. What for? To stimu- 
late production, to show the farmer how to increase his 
yield; and here you want us to pass a bill whereby you are 
going to pay a subsidy to the farmer if he decreases his 
yield. Mr. Chairman, this is not sound logic, and I say 
we are making a mistake when we attempt to help the 
farmer in this way. 

If the farmer was receiving the price for his product that 
he was receiving prior to the time Congress passed all the 
laws regulating his business, he would be extremely happy. 
Is that not a fact? If it be a fact, then the thing to do 
is to put him back where he was when he was receiving 
more for what he raised than the cost of production. He is 
not even receiving the cost of production now. If you have 
no remedy now, then wait until you get a remedy that will 
help him. 

The way to get something that will help agriculture is 
to defeat this bill. Picture, if you will, the administration 
of this measure. Think of the Farm Board; think of the 
way the seed and crop preduction loans have been admin- 
istered. Mr. Chairman, I regret more than I can say that 
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something more substantial has not been brought forward 
by the committee. I know they have labored night as well 
as day, but the fruits of their labor do not appeal to me. 

I can not vote for this bill. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. BEAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, on last Friday 
in connection with a speech I made I asked and was granted 
permission to extend my remarks by inserting in connection 
therewith certain reports, extracts from letters, and also 
some excerpts from newspaper editorials bearing directly on 
this subject. I now renew that request, as I was not able to 
do so at that time. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, may I say that 
never in the 10 years I have been in this House have I been 
so deeply concerned as I am to-day. I believe this House is 
about to do a vain thing. 

Men ask why we have not done something for agriculture 
in these 10 years. It is because we have been too selfish or 
too cowardly. One group after another has enjoyed a sub- 
sidy, or we have given “stilts” to this industry or that in- 
dustry; and now, because of selfishness or cowardice, it is 
proposed to continue these subsidies and these stilts ” and 
permit the farmer to go on suffering. That is why the 
farmer is in this situation to-day. My colleague, the gentle- 
man from Missouri, and for him I hold the highest respect, 
said that he was going to vote for this proposition because 
it was the only thing that this Congress would do. That 
in my opinion is why the bill ought to be defeated; and then 
something worth while ought to be done before the end of 
this session. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, as I have previously stated during a discus- 
sion of the so-called allotment or parity plan, the measure 
now under consideration, I feel that the first consideration 
should be that we avoid making a mistake in connection 
with the so-called farm-relief program. Agriculture, upon 
which doubtful legislative experiments have been tried, is so 
weakened that it can not with safety withstand another. 

As showing that I am not alone in doubting the soundness 
and effectiveness of the measure now under consideration, 
attention is directed to the opinions of others. First, I here 
submit a brief entitled “ Summary of Some Economic Aspects 
of the Proposed Domestic Allotment Plan,” which has been 
prepared by Dr. O. R. Johnson, of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Missouri College of Agriculture, and who 
is recognized as one of the outstanding authorities in the 
Corn Belt: 

First, we might compare this general plan with the use which 
has been made of the tariff. The general principle of the tariif is 
to maintain an artificially high price to encourage expansion in 
production in the lines involved. On the other hand, the domestic 
allotment scheme proposes to hold prices up to an artificial level 
in industries where production has already been developed in 
excess of the quantity which will sell at a price satisfactory to 
producers. The plan proposes to extend this premium benefit to 
producers who voluntarily curb their production in face of the fact 
that price competition has failed to cause sufficient reduction in 
production to give the desired price relief. The scheme is basically 
unsound in that it strikes at production cures when production is 
not our chief difficulty. There is no sound reason for offering a 
plan for a cure of an economic ill when the cure is applied to a 
portion of our economic anatomy which is not the seat of the 
major trouble. It would be like being treated for the toothache 
when the real remedy is removal of an appendix. 

Suppose we assume that production is the difficulty. The objec- 
tive seems to be to accomplish a reduction in production in order 
to sustain a higher price. They propose to do this by bribing 
producers generally. Is this a reasonable way to bring about 
reduction? We have always understood that reductions are ac- 
complished by forcing more producers below the margin. Raising 
the price will certainly not do this. The plan proposes to offer 
all producers regardless of their position relative to the margin 
a premium for reducing, when it seems to me we as a Nation are 
not interested in discouraging production by the individual 
farthest above the margin. The only sound way to reduce pro- 
duction, assuming that that should be done, is to put marginal 
fellows out of business and let the supermarginal producers go 


ahead by simply raising the point at which men become marginal. 
Such a plan as is proposed violates this fundamental concept. 
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Offering a premium for reduced acreage regardless of whether a 
man is marginal or otherwise tends to rob efficient producers of 
the normal incentive to efficiency in production. 

- The voluntary subscribing to the plan seems to me to be an- 
other weak point in the proposal. The tendency will be for those 
men who are just about marginal to subscribe to the plan and 
leave the incentive for those a long ways from the margin much 
less powerful. With wheat, for instance, the wheat grower in the 
middie of the Wheat Belt will have less incentive to cooperate in 
the plan than will the wheat grower in the border region; and 
this border-region producer is probably our least efficient wheat 
grower, and by such a plan we are guaranteeing that he will 
remain in wheat production and continue to embarrass the other 
fellow. 

In this same connection a pertinent inquiry would be, What 
will happen to the land dropped out of production of a given 
commodity? This land will not remain idle. It will go into its 
next best use; and with the rent already allowed, this next best 
use will distinctly embarrass other producers by increasing compe- 
tition with them. The shifts in the border wheat region would 
especially embarrass. producers of oats, barley, and corn, as land 
will be shifted to these products, While this land is perhaps not 
as adapted to the growing of oats, barley, and corn as land already 
devoted to those uses, yet the acre premium paid to the wheat 
grower so shifting will give such land a distinct advantage over 
other farmers who have been normally producing the oats, barley, 
and corn. Regional shifts of this nature will be most embarrass- 
ing and unjust to the farmers in those regions not favored by the 
bounty. When applied to hogs to curb pork production the corn 
thus saved will be devoted to the production of other meats or in 
other uses, thus increasing production in these alternative uses 
and reducing prices for such commodities. This will be of direct 
interest to consumers, and that leads us to a consideration of the 
consumer's side of the question. 

From the consumer’s standpoint there will certainly be shifts 
to substitute products just as far as such shifts are possible, if we 
assume that this plan will tend to raise the price to the con- 
sumer. With most of these products demand is to some degree 
elastic, more so in the case of hogs and less perhaps in the case 
of wheat. To the extent that this demand is elastic, just to this 
extent will consumers refuse to accept the added burden of this 
increased price. I am confident that they can successfully refuse 
to assume a large part of this burden; and as middlement have no 
margins by which they can assume it, the charge will be passed 
back to the producer to reduce his supposed benefit. If the plan 
is applied to wheat, a portion of the burden will be shifted to the 
dairymen and poultrymen who use wheat bran and middlings. 
Some of the burden they assume they can pass on to the consumer 
of dairy and poultry products; but the tendency will be for con- 
sumption here to be reduced, and to this extent the burden will 
be saddled on the dairymen and poultrymen. With hogs there is 
a wide variety of substitutes which will be resorted to as the price 
of pork products is raised. Thus demand will be curbed, and the 
cost of this artificial raising of price will be to this extent passed 
back to the producer. 

The above objections, I think, are basic. Briefly, such a plan, if 
it could be administered, places a premium on inefficiency and, 
while benefiting the producers involved much less than calcu- 
lated, will penalize other producers who are in no wise to blame 
for the situation. The idea of boosting the price of a group of 
commodities to a point where they are out of line with other 
prices is foredoomed to failure because you can not sustain such a 
process. 

Finally, the administration of the plan, I am convinced, is 
impossible. The cost of administering, even if the mechanics were 
possible, would be so heavy that any group of commodity producers 
cooperating would be grossly disappointed with the results. Because 
of geographic difficulties and because of the impossibility of con- 
trolling production by any such plan, only disappointment awaits 
an attempt to work it out. Then I must go back to the original 
assertion that we are “ barking up the wrong tree in thinking 
that such a proposal will be of any substantial or continued 
benefit to any group of farmers. 

A much wiser program than this would be to direct our efforts 
toward demolishing trade barriers and getting our enormous idle 
credit resources and productive forces to work creating employ- 
ment and restoring purchasing power of consumers both here and 
abroad. Then farm prices will take care of themselves, and we 
will not be asking farmers to do uneconomic things which must 
again be undone when normal national and international activities 
are again restored, 


The press of the Nation has had much to say regarding 
the allotment plan; and almost without exception, so far as 
I have observed, there have been expressions of doubt, if not 
actual opposition, as to the advisability of the passage of 
this bill. I here incorporate extracts from a few editorials: 


Mr. Newson, from his wealth of practical experience, classes 
this latest scheme as just another in the long line of quack reme- 
dies that can contribute nothing to farm relief. He takes the 
broader view that prosperity can not be restored by taxing the 
many for the benefit of a few. This is strange doctrine to the 
“ political farmers in Congress, but it is one that appeals to the 
tired taxpayers and the ultimate consumers who would have to 
foot the bill. (Philadelphia Public Ledger.) 
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The difficulties of applying the plan are so great that the more 
it is studied in Congress the less enthusiastic are the leaders for 
it. At present they propose to limit its trial to a year. If it 
should run the gantlet of both Houses and escape a presidential 
veto, its constitutionality undoubtedly would be attacked in the 
courts, which would hold up its application for a considerable 
time. (Kansas City Star.) 

Mr. Netson has been a consistent critic of the Farm Board. 
He says that the first need of the farmer is to be relieved of the 
burden of such ruinous cures, The other needs of the farmer, he 
says, are relief from retaliatory tariffs, help on interest rates and 
mortgages, and relief from oppressive taxes. The farmers’ needs, 
in other words, are little different from those of business and 
industry generally, He would also have such few functions of the 
Farm Board as he considers useful taken out of that body's hands 
and placed where they belong—i. e., in the Department of Agri- 
culture. This is a sane and carefully considered farm program. 
(Baltimore Evening Sun.) 

Congress is going to establish a fixed price for tobacco, cotton, 
wheat, and hogs, and by some yet to be explained magical process 
that body is going to make these four products pay the farmer a 
profit. Congress will try anything except cut down taxes or put 
a stop to trusts and combinations among manufacturers of the 
articles and machines the farmers and the general public have to 
use every day. (Centralia (Mo.) Fireside Guard.) 


Under the caption “ Debunking Legislative Panaceas,” the 
Chicago Daily Drovers Journal, in an editorial, has the fol- 
lowing to say regarding the agricultural situation, also sug- 
gestions as offered by myself: 


During the course of the hearings on farm relief before the 
Agricultural Committee of the House one Member, Representative 
NELSON of Missouri, exposed and condemned the political bunk 
that finds expression in the legislative panaceas that come and go 
on the emotional waves of farm distress. He said frankly what 
every sensible man knows, that there can be no cure in that 
direction. As a substitute he suggested a 7-point program con- 
taining a lot of common sense, though it might not prove to be 
8 In all its phases. His points, with our brief comment, 
ollow: 

1. Repeal the agricultural marketing act. 

Only a few besides the job holders and their friends will dis- 
agree with that. This act has proved to be the worst thing that 
ever happened to American agriculture. That conclusion can not 
be avoided by those who will get at the facts and view them 
without prejudice. 

2. Revise the tariff so far as to restore the foreign demand for 
American products. 

Sounds all right, but probably futile. Joint action of the lead- 
ing nations of the world is needed. What Moses will discover the 
way to bring that about? 

8. Extend the time and reduce the interest rates on farm mort- 


gages. 

This should be done. It could be done on all loans made by 
Government agencies, such as the Federal land banks. Nothing 
would help the farmer more than this. It is one thing well worth 
working at. 

4. Adopt a policy of controlled expansion of the currency in 
order to produce “an honest dollar.” 

Would control be possible? That question worries a lot of good 
people who, were they assured on that point, would support this 
proposal. Uncontrolled, the end would be ruin. Yes; conditions 
could be worse. Those who do not think so should engage in 
welfare work in any large city and imagine what they find ex- 
tended to great masses of our people, in country as well as city. 

5. Eliminate Government subsidies. O. K. 

6. Reduce Government expenditure. You bet! 

7. Let the farmer alone. 

Just about the most important of all. If we could know how 
much value has been talked out of farm property during the past 
decade, the amount would stagger us. And, as if that were not 
enough, legislation had to be added to just about complete the 
job of ruin. 


From hundreds of letters which I have received from 
farmers and others interested in this great national ques- 
tion upon which the solution of our economic ills largely 
depends I quote briefiy, and from but a few, as follows: 


I heartily indorse your stand on the allotment program. You 
are absolutely right; to use a slang phrase, “It is the bunk.” 
Your 7-point program is good. I feel that you are voicing the 
sentiment of your people. (J, M. Taylor, Columbia, Mo.) 

I have just read in the Arkansas Democrat, published at Little 
Rock, what purports to be a statement made by you to your col- 
leagues of the House on the domestic allotment plan for farm 
aid, etc. When you say, “The most effective farm relief would 
come through the repeal of the agricultural marketing act, lower 
freight rates and extended farm mortgages, controlled money in- 
flation, elimination of industrial subsidies, and reduced taxes and 
Federal expenditures,” you have sounded the key to the farm 
situation. There is more sense embodied in these few words than 
all the stuff I have yet read on the question. (Mark Valentine, 
Ferda, Ark.) 
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We notice you are quoted as saying that the allotment plan 
would probably put Roosevelt in as bad as the Farm Board has 
made it rough on Hoover. It sounds like a worse mess than the 
Farm Board. (First National Bank, Centralia, Mo.) 

I have read with much interest the press report in which you 
are attributed with stating that you are in favor of repeal of the 
Federal farm act, tariff revision, lower interest on farm m. 
and an “ honest dollar,” repeal of industrial subsidies, lower taxes, 
and let the farmer alone.” I congratulate you upon your out- 
spoken honestly. (Ernest L. German, Louisville, Ky.) 

I was greatly interested in your statement, reported by the 
Times, regarding farm relief, and agree excepting No. 4. During 
the last four months I have given considerable time to a study 
of agriculture, particularly wheat, though we are cattle raisers 
in New Mexico. At first the domestic allotment plan appeared 
a great improvement on anything tried so far, but now I ques- 
tion it. The further I go, frankly, the less satisfactory it ap- 
pran as a permanent cure. I am afraid that economic influences 

ve to take their course and eventually will. However, a way 
may be found to ease them, so that the adjustment may be less 
violent. (George F. Dominick, jr., Greenwich, Conn.) 

The writer was very much pleased to see in the Portland 
Journal under date of the 17th your ideas regarding the pro- 
posed farm legislation and other legislation of the nature to 
help agriculture, We have certainly had enough meddling, and 
the disastrous experience of the Farm Board to teach us that we 
can not by law regulate prices, demand, or production. We have 
not for a long time seen a sensible program as you have outlined 
for repealing the Farm Board act, tariff revision, lower interest 
charged on farm mortgages, repeal of industrial subsidies, lower 
taxes, and let the farmer work out his problems with a system 
which will really enable him to compete with other industries. 
We have written to our Senators and Representatives from Oregon 
asking them to work for the passage of the program which you 
have outlined and trust that you will be able to influence the 
committee on agricultural relief to take up the points which 
you have enumerated for the betterment of agriculture. Your 

to the incoming Democratic administration to be warned 
by the experiences and results of the agricultural marketing act 
deserves very serious consideration, and we trust that Roosevelt 
will work for an early reduction of tariff duties in conjunction 
with other European countries so that foreign trade may again 
take on normal proportions. It has been so long since we have 
heard of any common-sense program being advocated that we 
could not refrain from writing you a letter of commendation on 
your stand, and we trust that all of the measures which you have 
recommended will be enacted in the very near future. (Duckwall 
Bros., Hood River, Oreg.) 

Your talk of December 17 on farm relief fits in with 65 years’ 
experience here in the Corn Belt. If Congress would wipe every- 
thing they have attempted for farm relief off the slate and adopt 
something along your line, it will help; but as to crop production, 
let him alone. (T. L. Galpin, Galesburg, II.) 

I wish we had a few more men in Congress who have studied the 
farm problem as you have and then had the courage of their 
convictions. (E. J. Bodman, vice president Union Trust Co., Little 
Rock, Ark.) 

I really think it (the voluntary-allotment plan) would be about 
the biggest blunder Congress ever made to pass such a bill. (Jesse 
W. Ware, R. F. D. 2, Higbee, Mo.) 

Your program is the most encouraging news I have seen come 
from Washington. I do hope you can get your program up and 
over. We are all praying the new Congress will do something 
sensible, (Mrs. Roscoe I. Keator, Box 7, Bonners Ferry, Idaho.) 

I heartily agree with you in your suggestion to the Committee 
on Agricultural relief, as quoted in the Kansas City Star of Decem- 
ber 17. Mr. Newson, I have been reading the ills and cures for 
farm relief, and no doubt the committee is doing everything within 
its power to secure relief, but I fear they are not having enough 
individual farmers to testify before them. Now it would help if 
there could be a rate of interest made direct to the farmer, as has 
been made to the cooperative set-ups by the regional banks at 3 
or 3% cents. (J.D. McCarty, Clarence, Mo.) 

I believe some of the theories already advanced are too compli- 
cated for farmers to understand. What we should have is a low 
rate of interest and long-time payments. (T. A. Harris, Sunnyside 
Stock Farm, Lamine, Mo.) 

It seems to me that the farm-relief allotment proposal has some 
good features in it, while others may do more harm than good. I 
think the cheapening of the interest should be the first aid to the 
farmer. Farm loans on high-priced lands, bought during boom 
period, must be revised and taken care of in some manner. The 
farm income on such farms can not possibly liquidate such debts 
under present conditions. And everybody well knows very few 
farmers would acquiesce in the matter of having the Federal Gov- 
ernment tell them how much or how little to raise of this and 
that on their farm. (Charles W. W. Steiman, Dalton, Mo.) 

Your 7-point program interests me very much, and I hope some 
such plan can be put through, The points are wise and so simple 
and easy to understand. The complicated bills of the past and 
apparently near future are unwise and so complicated that few 
can know what is intended and none know the ultimate result. 
Fred Taylor, Calvert County, Lusby, Md.) 

I am not a farmer but wish to second the motion that the 
allotment, as we see it in the newspapers, can not help the farm- 
ers. Although I am not a farmer, several of my family are. They 
are not interested in allotments, but how to hold their farms. 
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Just look at this farmer, a widow, left with 520 acres, mortgage 
of $26,000. She has reduced that debt to $12,500. The mortgage 
holder would have closed had she not raised $187. She has noth- 
ing to sell. The dry weather saw to that. She has enough tim- 
berland to more than pay that mortgage. An insurance com- 
pany holds this mortgage paper. She has no chance to save her 
home unless some chance is given to hold off that mortgage fore- 
closure. It is due in March. What kind of a crop can she raise? 
We have tried Reconstruction Finance Corporation, also the Farm 
Board; because she is a widow, nothing can be borrowed. It makes 
us all wild and want to do most anything to help her hold her 
farm until she can have a chance to pay that mortgage. We shall 
hope and pray that you get some action along this lines. (Nina 
Johnson, Kansas City, Kans.) 

Have heard that you are not favoring the domestic allotment 
plan to raise farm prices. Neither do I. Think it another crazy 
proposition. (W. L. Stanberry, Marshalltown, Iowa.) 

Your opposition to the so-called allotment plan is to be com- 
mended, and I congratulate you on your stand. If Congress would 
confine its efforts to some concrete legisiation like solving the 
farm-mortgage situation, it would solve the farm problem. If the 
farmer is placed in a position where he can handle his indebted- 
ness, he can, with the employment situation improved, work out 
his own salvation. (Edward W. Wickey, East Chicago, Ind.) 

I notice in the Kansas City Star that you have stated your 
opinion against the farm allotment bill, and I think possibly you 
are right. I also see that you are in favor of the Government 
taking over the farm-mortgage situation. I am glad to note this, 
Our sheriff tells me that there were 72 foreclosure cases in the 
November term of court here in Brown County, Kans. It is 
pathetic to see the homes taken away from the people when they 
are in their declining years and no longer able to face the hard- 
ships of life. In the name of humanity, please get a bill through 
at once which will fix a moratorium on payments on principal 
and reduce interest charges. I think the joint-stock land banks 
and the insurance companies and other loan companies would be 
glad to swap their mortgages on 3 per cent Government non- 
taxable bonds after knocking off 25 per cent or more. There were 
19 foreclosure sales here at our county seat in one day recently. 
F. E. Poinster, city clerk, Morrill, Kans.) 

I have no sympathy whatever with the domestic-allotment plan. 
It bears on its face every assurance that it would be a greater 
“dud” than was the attempted stabilization of prices by the 
Farm Board. (Dan D. Casement, Juniata Farm, Manhattan, Kans.) 

If a majority of Congress could be made to think on the lines 
you do, we would get some legislation which would mean some- 
thing. The writer has been a farmer, banker, and livestock man 
for over 50 years; connected with Federal land-bank system for 
9 years; president of Federal land bank at Louisville for a time; 
country banker for 20 years. Scoffed at Bryan in 1896 when he 
advocated free silver, but am now beginning to wonder if he was 
not 36 years ahead of his time. Sooner or later we must have 
cheaper money. For over two years I have advocated Government 
guarty of Federal land-bank bonds. Wouldn't cost the Gov- 
ernment a dime to loan their credit, farmers could refund at 4 
per cent or less. (George M. Wilber, Oaklands Stock Farm, Marys- 
ville, Ohio.) 

I very much admire the stand you have taken on the domestic- 
allotment plan for farm relief. I feel this plan would only mean a 
quicker death to the farmer. (Carl P. Siegel, Florence, Mo.) 

Government financing of farm mortgages, so that farmers. can 
save their farms, is the most urgent of farm-relief legislation 
calling for immediate action. It is capable of solution. Such a 
measure will practically solve farm relief. (C. A. Thormann, 
Sedalia, Mo.) 

I read last night what you had to say about the “ domestic allot- 
ment plan,” and you voiced the ideas that I hold exactly. With 
you, I certainly hope that President-elect Roosevelt will not have 
this thing tied around his neck. It is the same insane line that 
has so often prompted the cheap politician to cast a sop to the 
farmer, merely as.a vote getter, or as political expedient. Samuel 
M. Jordan, institute lecturer and seed specialist, the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture.) 


Mr. Chairman, so far as I know, no letter from which I 
have quoted—and I have many more—is from a packer. I 
say this because during the discussion of this allotment bill 
an effort has been made to have it appear that all the oppo- 
sition is coming from packers or is inspired by them. 

There is not a packer in the Missouri district which I have 
for 10 years had the privilege to represent. The nearest 
packing establishments are more than 100 miles from Colum- 
bia. If I am under packer control, it is “remote control,” 
very remote. I represent a district of farmers, and I am 
one of them. I am not concerned with any fear that my 
constituents might question my sincerity. It does seem to 
me, though, that the proponents of this measure should be 
willing to discuss it on its merits, rather than charge that 
sinister influences are at work to prevent its passage. 

Missouri has two state-wide farm organizations. Neither 
has petitioned or written asking me to support this measure. 
On the other hand, I have heard from individual members 
of these organizations who feel that the plan will not work 
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and that the bill represents a doubtful and dangerous 
experiment. 

Not one Missouri farmer has asked me to support the bill. 
All, I believe, feel just as I do—that there has been enough 
of novel and unworkable experiments at the expense of the 
farmer. Not only am I convinced that the bill will not work, 
but my fear is that, should it receive the approval of the 
House, it might mean that no worth-while legislation to 
really help the overtaxed and debt-burdened farmer will be 
enacted during the present session. It is of him that I am 
thinking. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, some curious things have 
developed in the course of this debate and in connection 
with the propaganda that has been carried on against the 
measure. I noticed a day or two ago a representative of the 
Millers’ National Federation made the statement that this 
bill would cost the consumers hundreds of millions of dollars. 
If you will turn to the testimony of the representative of 
that organization in the hearings, you will find that he said 
it would do the farmer no good; that the farmer would get 
nothing out of it. The curious question naturally arises, 
Who is going to get the hundreds of millions if the consumer 
is going to pay it and the farmer is not going to get it? 
Where is it going? 

Then I understand that the dairy people are going to 
offer an amendment to have dairying included in the bill. 
My good friend, the gentleman from New York, Mr. CLARKE, 
and the gentleman from Minnesota, AUGUST ANDRESEN, I 
understand, will sponsor it and will vote for it. If the bill is 
as bad as they make it out to be, why do they want dairy 
products included? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Does the gentleman want an 
answer? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, consistency, thy name is not August! 
Surely, I want an answer. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. If the House discriminates 
and legislates for one class of farmers in this country, there 
should be legislation protective of all classes. 

Mr. JONES. I agree to that proposition, bu. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Then why not include them? 

Mr. JONES. Does the gentleman want in on something 
he thinks is bad? If the bill is as bad as the gentleman 
says it is, then why does he want in on it, regardless of what 
other products may be included? Why does the gentleman 
want in on it if it is going to do injury rather than give 
help? [Applause.] 

Everyone who has a grain of knowledge or common sense 
knows that the discrimination against our major surplus 
products has not only reduced prices for them but has 
brought all agricultural prices down with them. If they are 
restored, business generally will be stimulated. If this bill 
takes care of the big export surplus crops—dairying has not 
yet reached that point, but it will unless something is done— 
I believe the passage of this bill will take a lot of people out 
of milking cows 365 days a year. Many of them do not par- 
ticularly relish the job, but in their desperation they are 
compelled to in order to secure a little ready money, small 
though it is. The price levels of the major commodities are 
so low that they turn to whatever is at hand. They have 
to milk cows Christmas Day, Sunday, and every other day, 
and many of them have done it purely in desperation. 
When price levels are restored many of them will only use 
cows enough to supply their own needs. Thus the opera- 
tions of this bill will relieve the dairy situation. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] com- 
plained about helping the quarter of the people which has 
to feed the country, and he calls it a milking process. Well, 
he certainly ought to be an expert on the milking process. 
He has lived where the great industries have carried it on 
so long that he seems to feel that they have a sort of divine 
right to continue. But surely in fairness he should allow 
similar rights to all parts of the country. As a matter of 
fact, if we restore the purchasing power to the great 
stretches that make out toward the Pacific coast, where 
they are-prostrate, where they are in desperation, we wil 
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start the Wheels of industry moving and have a chance to 
save this old Republic. That is where she is anchored. She 
is going to pull up out there and pull out on you if you do 
not watch what you are doing. 

I am going to show you how this bill will help industry. 
The testimony in the record before the committee shows 
that last fall when cotton went up to 9 cents a pound for 
a few days the business of the whole South revived. One 
of the largest concerns in Chicago stated that their business 
from that section increased 40 per cent. What might not 
be accomplished if we restored the purchasing power of 
the producers of these four basic commodities? This is not 
a bill to relieve farmers primarily, it is a bill to help meet 
a national emergency, and you had better think carefully 
with farmers carrying their ropes to the courthouse for men 
who try to foreclose mortgages. Your insurance companies 
have mortgages on those farms. The whole Nation is 
threatentd; the whole Nation is interested in this question, 
for it is a national question. If you do not think so, you 
would better think again. [Applause.] 

The gentleman referred to lack of enthusiasm for the 
bill. Did you ever see any enthusiasm in a sick room? 
Did you ever watch a blood transfusion? There is no 
enthusiasm there; it is too serious. I want to tell you the 
time has come when we must have a blood transfusion to 
save this situation. Nobody is going to be enthusiastic about 
that but it is sometimes necessary. 

I listened with interest to the sophisticated rhetorician 
from the City of Brotherly Love. It is not altogether dis- 
agreeable to witness the unparalleled elation with which he 
gages the symmetry of his glittering constitutional gen- 
eralities. But, as usual, he has nothing to suggest to show 
us a way out. He did not offer anything to make it consti- 
tutional. That is the trouble with these men; they get up 
here and attack what is offered and have nothing to sug- 
gest to take its place. 

I repeatedly questioned the representative of the packers 
who carried on a propaganda and the millers who have done 
so, Don't you realize this is a desperate situation? They 
would say, “ Yes; we know it can not last.” I would in- 
quire of them, “ Well, do you object to the various measures 
that have been offered?” They objected to all of them. 
“What do you have to offer?” “Nothing.” God pity the 
representative of a system who can not offer something 
when a great pillar of our national life is crumbling. 
Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The Clerk will read the bill. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARLAN. In considering the bill under the 5-minute 
rule, will it be read by paragraphs or by sections? 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill will be read by sections. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 2. It is hereby declared 

(a) That the depression in prices for that portion of our agri- 
cultural commodities for domestic consumption, and the effect of 
unsettled world conditions upon foreign markets for that portion 
of our agricultural commodities for consumption abroad, and the 
inequalities between the prices for agricultural and other com- 
modities, have given rise in the basic industry of agriculture to 
conditions that have affected transactions in agricultural com- 
modities with a national public interest, that have burdened and 
obstructed the currents of commerce in such commodities, 
and that render imperative the enactment of this act for aiding in 
the relief of the present national economic emergency in agricul- 
ture and thereby facilitating the recovery of industry, transporta- 
tion, employment, and finance. 

(b) That it is the policy of Congress to encourage agricultural 
planning and readjustment to meet changed world conditions and 
to aid in restoring the parity between agriculture and other in- 
dustries and in correcting the inequalities between the prices for 

cultural and other commodities. 

(c) That the provisions of this act are made applicable solely 
with t to wheat, cotton, tobacco, and hogs by reason of the 
fact that the prices for these basic commodities are a controlling 
factor in establishing prices for other domestic agricultural com- 
modities, that exportable surpluses of these commodities or prod- 


ucts thereof are ordinarily produced in such quantities as to ay 8 
prices on world markets a controlling factor in establishing do- 
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mestic prices, and that substantially the entire production of these 
commodities is processed prior to ultimate consumption. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Giover: Page 2, line 17, after the 
word wheat,” insert a comma and the word “rice.” 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of or- 
der, simply, that the amendment is not germane to the bill. 
I do this, not because I am particularly interested in this 
amendment, but I think we may as well have a policy de- 
clared at this time so we may know from the decision the 
Chair will make whether other amendments will be germane. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Warren). The Chair, of course, 
will only rule upon the amendments as they are offered, 
The Chair certainly thinks that an amendment offering to 
include another agricultural commodity is germane and 
therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question? 
With this ruling will we, in the further consideration of this 
bill, be confronted with the question of whether in sug- 
gesting the inclusion of other commodities the Chair will 
give any consideration to the fact of whether the commodity 
proposed is an export surplus crop or otherwise? From the 
language contained in the bill, as well as in the declaration 
of policy, it seems to be plain that it shall be applied only 
to export surplus crops. I recognize, of course, that rice, 
which is now proposed, is a crop of which we do have an 
exportable surplus. 

The CHAIRMAN. Since the gentleman recognizes that 
rice is exportable, the gentleman may renew his point of 
order when the time arrives. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GLOVER] is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment by 
authority of the Committee on Agriculture. The amendment 
was adopted by the committee after the printing of this bill. 

There is no reason I can see why this commodity which 
is now offered can not. be administered under this bill and 
under the machinery of the bill without a single change in 
the construction of the bill. The only thing that will be 
necessary is that wherever the word wheat occurs to add 
this additional word “ rice.” 

There are four great rice-producing States in the United 
States. These States produce the larger percentage of this 
crop, amounting to more than 45,000,000 bushels a year, 
half of which is exportable. 

I want to show you for a moment, if I may, a picture of 
the part of my district that is engaged in this business. 
There is the finest black land—as level as a floor—that can 
be found anywhere in America. This land is suitable for 
the production of this commodity. They have placed this 
land in a state of cultivation, with their pumps and other 
machinery, and with rice mills as a permanent investment 
to be used for the carrying on of this industry to feed our 
American people. 

If there is a single thing mentioned in this bill that ought 
to be taken care of, I think it is this one product, for this 
reason: It costs very much more to produce a bushel of 
rice than it does to produce a bushel of wheat. As you 
know, rice grows in water about 6 inches deep. You have 
to first prepare your land with costly machinery and disk 
it and then you have to plant it. Then you have to pump 
the water from deep wells by expensive pumps that cost 
about $5,000 each. It costs $15 an acre, I am told, to water 
the land, and when you get through with the production of 
this commodity under present prices you have about 15 
cents profit out of each bushel for the farmer to pay his 
taxes and to pay for the wear and tear on his machinery 
and pay for the investment that he has put in, in order that 
this product may be milled in this country. 
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I have gone along with you with respect to these other 
commodities, your wheat, your hogs, and your tobacco, as 
well as the other articles that are mentioned in this meas- 
ure, and I want to say to you now that out of fair play I 
come to you and appeal for a people that can not go much 
longer under present conditions. We must either quit the 
production of this great food product in America and be 
forced to buy this product from other countries, or else we 
must take care of our home base. I appeal to you to-day, 
out of a spirit of fairness to my people, that this product be 
included in the bill. It can be administered with but very 
little cost. There are four States where it would be ad- 
ministered, and it will not cost anything additional to in- 
clude this crop, and there is no good reason I know of that 
anyone can offer to prevent the placing of this commodity 
in the bill. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLOVER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. What does the gentleman figure it will 
be worth to the rice farmers to include them in the bill? 

Mr. GLOVER. It will be worth the salvation of them in 
their business. They have come to the point of desperation 
now. They have come to where they can go no farther. 
They have come to the point where they must have some 
relief or quit raising this commodity. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLOVER. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Has the gentleman stated whether the 
rice that is exported from this country is processed before 
it is exported? 

Mr. GLOVER. Yes; it is processed in this country. We 
have an exportable surplus of nearly 25,000,000 bushels 
which we are now exporting to other countries. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLOVER. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. What I am particularly interested in, 
in voting on the merits of the amendment, is to get a price 
picture of rice during the past 10 or 12 years, and more 
particularly as to what it is now, compared with the ratio 
price in this bill. Can the gentleman give that, preferably, 
in percentages? 

Mr. GLOVER. I can give that information to the gentle- 
man. To-day, it is worth about 60 cents on the market. 
Let us go back to the period prior to the last war, from 
1909 to 1914, and I may say to you that it is hardly fair to 
take this period with respect to this commodity, but rather 
than to clutter up the bill in any way, I have agreed to 
take that period for this reason. As the gentleman well 
knows, in that period of time, before the Underwood tariff 
bill, when the screened-rice provision was put in the bill, 
foreign nations were dumping their products into this coun- 
try practically duty free, and we placed that provision in 
the last bill. It was left out of the bill of 1922. This pro- 
vision has helped my people somewhat up to this time. 

The period from 1909 to 1914, taking the five years put 
together and dividing by five, would bring it to about 81 
cents a bushel for rough rice, and, of course, higher for the 
polished rice. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman say that the pur- 
chasing power of rice to-day as compared with that from 
1909 to 1914 is approximately 75 per cent? 

Mr. GLOVER. No; I said prior to the last war the price 
would be about 81 cents a bushel, and now it is 60 cents a 
bushel. I figure that this would help the rice growers 3314 
per cent in price per bushel. I believe it will be their sal- 
vation, and I hope that every man in this House will vote 
for this amendment in fairness and justice to them. 

Mr. BURTNESS. During the last 12 years has it been 
above that or below? 

Mr. GLOVER. Prior to 1920 it was two or three times 
what it is now. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLOVER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. What does the processing of rice 
consist of? 
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Mr. GLOVER. It is too complicated to explain here. It 
takes the most delicate machinery that ever was constructed 
to process this commodity. They take it in rough rice and 
it goes through and on and on through different processes 
until it comes out the polished form ready for market. It 
is very expensive. 

The most costly mills in the country are located there 
in my district. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Is this processing done always be- 
fore it is exported? 

Mr. GLOVER. Absolutely; it is all processed in this coun- 
try in order to give labor to American people. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLOVER. I yield. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not a fact that more people of the 
world use more rice than they do any other cereal? 

Mr. GLOVER. I think that is true in the world at large, 
and in New York, Chicago, and other large places it is a 
commodity that enters into practically every home, and if 
you destroy the growing of rice in this country you will 
leave us at the mercy of foreign countries who are manu- 
facturing and processing rice. I do not know where it 
would lead us to in the cost of living. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLOVER, I yield. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Is it not true that dairy 
products enter into all the poor homes? 

Mr. GLOVER. Absolutely. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Then why should not dairy 
products be included? 

Mr. GLOVER. The gentleman from New York ought to 
know that I am in favor of that and voted for it in 
committee. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLOVER. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. If the gentleman’s amendment including 
rice should become operative under the provisions of the bill, 
would it be operative in the same manner as provisions 
affecting other commodities? 

Mr. GLOVER. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Do I understand that the rice growers 
are desirous of being incorporated in the bill? 

Mr. GLOVER. Absolutely. I do not think I have re- 
ceived a single letter or telegram to the contrary. 

Mr. JONES. The committee voted to include rice. 

Mr. GLOVER. In answer to the gentleman let me say 
that the committee voted for the inclusion of rice and au- 
thorized me to offer the amendment that I have just offered. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman gave us the number 
of bushels of rice that are exported. What is the total 
production of rice in the United States? 

Mr. GLOVER. Something like 45,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. We also import rice. How much is 
imported? 

Mr. GLOVER. We import some, but after we got that 
amendment into the Smoot-Hawley bill, which is the best 
part of the bill, where we put the screened provision in, 
we have cut out a whole lot of it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. How much does come in? 

Mr. GLOVER. Possibly 1,000,000 bushels; to be accurate, 
it was 1,278,000 bushels. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The Department of Agriculture Yearbook 
says the production in 1931 was 45,000,000 bushels and the 
imports into the United States were only 1,278,000 bushels. 

Mr. GLOVER. It has been cut down since that amend- 
ment was passed. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And a great amount of that was seed rice. 

Mr. GLOVER. Yes; that is true. I see no reason why this 
commodity should not be included. I know it will do no 
good to this industry, and it will do no harm to the bill. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
as a substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 2, line, 18, after the letters 
“ble,” strike out “solely with respect to wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
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and hogs” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “to certain 
commodities hereinafter specified.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that that is not a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin that this is not a substitute. The 
Chair does not think that it is a substitute for the pending 
amendment. The pending amendment seeks to include rice 
only, while the gentleman’s substitute seeks to strike out 
certain language in the section and insert in lieu thereof 
other 2 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It is a perfecting amendment for the 
whole proposition, solely to clarify the matter. 

The C Does the gentleman insist upon his 
point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order 
that it is not a substitute for the pending amendment. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. May I offer it as an amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. As soon as the Glover amendment is 
disposed of. The question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded 
by Mr. ScHarer) there were—ayes 99, noes 24. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cox: Page 2, line 17, after the word 
“cotton,” insert a comma and the word “ peanuts,” and in line 20 
strike out, beginning with the word “that,” down through the 
comma in line 24. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane, and I wish to make a 
brief statement on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, on account of the fact that 
the decision on this will govern other decisions, this is an 
important proposition. A discussion of it necessarily bears 
on the merits of the proposition to a degree. If the Chair 
will note, in two different places in the declaratory sections, 
the declaratory section refers to the exportable surplus of 
commodities, and the last part of the third section to which 
this is offered reads: 

* + That exportable surplus of these commodities or 
products therefore is ordinarily produced in such quantities as to 
make prices on the world markets a controlling factor in estab- 
lishing domestic prices. 

There was reason for including only surplus exportable 
products or commodities in the bill. The statement was 
made frequently in the hearings that on any other com- 
modity there was danger of the buyer’s passing the fee back 
to the producer in the form of decreased purchasing power. 
The reason you can not do that on export commodities is 
this: There is competition between the domestic buyer and 
the export buyer. That competition goes down to the last 
quarter of a cent. Therefore the domestic buyer can not 
sink the price to the producer because he must compete with 
the export buyer. If a commodity is not on an export basis, 
I believe these gentlemen would find that the amendment 
would not be worth anything to them. The same thing 
will apply to dairy products, and I know that a lot of gentle- 
men are interested in these various commodities. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. Perhaps I may be of use to the gentleman. 
A great many peanuts are imported. Last year 6,500,000 
pounds of peanuts were exported because of the fact that 
they could be bought more cheaply in this country than in 
China. ‘ 

Mr. JONES. Of course if there is a net export over the 
import, the gentleman would be correct, but the report from 
the department.does not indicate that. It indicates that 
there is a net import rather than an export of commodities. 
If I have not construed this report from the department cor- 
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rectly, then my argument is not effective, but as I under- 
stand it, there are more peanuts imported than are exported, 
and this commodity is not really on an exportable basis. 

Mr. COX. The report does not show that. 

Mr. JONES. If I have my figures crossed, I would like to 
be corrected. 

Mr. COX. The figures in the Yearbook show that there 
are a great many more peanuts exported than are imported. 

Mr. JONES. Has the gentleman checked up on those 
figures carefully? 

Mr. COX. It is common knowledge to those who have any 
information at all of the industry. 

Mr. JONES. Then, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point 
of order if the gentleman can assure me the figures are 
correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] is recognized. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I, of course, have no authority 
from the committee sponsoring this proposed legislation to 
offer this amendment. It is an endeavor to bring peanuts 
into the picture. I am confident that if our colleague, the 
gentleman from North Carolina, were not in the chair pre- 
siding over this committee, he would be on the floor offering 
this particular amendment, because the gentleman comes 
from a section of a great State which is vitally interested in 
this industry and knows more about a certain type of peanut 
than probably any other man in the House. 

The committee sponsoring the legislation has accepted an 
amendment bringing rice within the provisions of the bill. 
I presume the committee was persuaded to take that attitude 
because of a conviction that the principle which they under- 
take to establish here, being good for one crop, might prob- 
ably be said to be good for all. At least, my colleagues, this 
amendment does offer a test of the loyalty of those sponsor- 
ing the bill to the principle which they are undertaking now 
to establish. The burden of their argument is that agricul- 
ture is in a failing condition and that heroics of this kind 
are necessary in order to save the industry. I would like to 
say that the peanut is in as bad condition as cotton, 
wheat, or any of the other commodities embraced within the 
provisions of the bill. As a matter of fact, it is in a worse 
condition. If the adoption of this theory will operate to 
benefit cotton and wheat, and if it is conceded it would 
likewise benefit peanuts and the dairy industry, why not 
bring them all within the picture? They are entitled to 
uniformity of treatment, and certainly those who have been 
opposing the measure thus far interested, however, in the 
betterment and improvement of the bill, will gladly join 
with those favoring the establishment of the principle, to the 
end that all agricultural crops which are not bringing a 
price equal to cost of production, shall be brought in. 

As far as I am concerned, I am for bringing in dairy 
products, corn, and all of the other agricultural commodities 
which we know are being produced at a great loss to the 
farmer. 

Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. I yield. 

Mr. FULMER. Where would the gentleman collect the 
processing fee on peanuts? 

Mr, COX. The fee on peanuts would be collected at the 
time they go into the hands of the processor, and under an 
amendment which will be offered following this amendment, 
if adopted, the processor is the crusher, the cleaner, or 
whoever takes charge of the peanuts for the purpose of 
working them into a condition to be put into the channels 
of trade. That is where the fee would be collected. 

Mr. FULMER. Is it not a fact that peanuts are sold on 
the street corners and all over the country and it would 
be almost impossible to collect the fee? 

Mr. COX. Not at all. If the bill is workable as to rice 
or wheat, it is also workable as to peanuts; and let me say 
that as far as rice and peanuts are concerned, they are not 
to be compared at all in their importance. There are 18 
States which are producing peanuts in great quantities. 
There are only four States that make any pretension what- 
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ever to the growing of rice. In some of those four States, 
as one of my colleagues has said, there is not enough rice 
grown to supply the needs of a first-class wedding. 

I was in favor of putting rice in the bill, and I voted for 
it, and I will vote for other amendments of the same type 
that come along, but I think peanuts ought to go in, be- 
cause peanuts are one of the major crops of many of the 
States, being produced in 18 of them; and I beg this House 
to adopt the amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I sympathize naturally with the wishes 
of these gentlemen. I do not blame them for wanting to 
be included, but I hope the House, in view of the emer- 
gency through which we are passing, will not load this bill 
down. I do not think it is possible for the National Gov- 
ernment to go into a 1-year program that would take 
in all commodities. What we have tried to do is to take 
those commodities that are as nearly as possible controlling 
in their effects. I do not think that any great amount of 
peanuts, in the first place, are processed in any one par- 
ticular area. Many of them are roasted. Many of them 
are prepared in other fashions. I think there would be 
difficulty in collecting the fee. It is different as to rice. 
There are great rice mills which must register, and which 
can be identified, just like any other method of collection. 
I think we would run into infinite difficulties in trying to 
collect the fee for peanuts. 

I believe thoroughly that we are facing a crisis in this 
country, and I believe this is the test vote to determine 
whether or not you want an agricultural bill. If you are 
going to put this commodity in, and I do not blame the 
gentlemen who represent those districts in wanting to put 
it in, there will be little excuse not to put in all other com- 
modities. It is impossible, I believe, or I believe it is wholly 
impracticable to organize a basis in a 1-year bill, to cover 
all agricultural commodities. I do believe that if you take 
the major commodities and breathe life into the price levels 
for those commodities, we will do a great work for this great 
American Nation of ours and tend to bring back pros- 
perity. j 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. COX. To breathe life into them you must do so at 
the cost of contribution from the producers of these other 
agricultural commodities. 

Mr. JONES. No, no. May I correct that impression 
which one or two Members tried to create a while ago? This 
only levies a processing fee on those who use the commodi- 
ties; that is, the processor. They talk about taxing all the 
people. It does not tax all the people. It only makes those 
people who use the product pay that price for the com- 
modity to which it is entitled, according to the opinion of 
anyone who knows the facts. If you do not use the product, 
you certainly will not pay anything. Your peanuts will not 
be taxed. You will levy a processing fee on those who con- 
sume the commodity on which it is levied. So you do not 
do injury to any commodity which you leave on the outside. 
You simply are undertaking to restore price levels to cer- 
tain major commodities in the hope that it will reflect to 
the advantage of all commodities. 

I hope the House will vote down this amendment. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

There seems to be a good deal of misunderstanding about 
this proposition of peanuts. I would like just a few minutes 
to call your attention to the serious nature and importance 
of this product. A few years ago it amounted to some 
$80,000,000. Those of us who were raised in the peanut 
country know peanuts are the one crop that farmers in that 
section depend on. 

Peanuts are important, being raised from Virginia right 
along down through North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Texas, clear out to Oklahoma and California. 

The price on that crop has. dropped from $80,000,000 a 
few years ago to some $10,000,000 now. 


1933 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Ketcuam] the other 
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Mr. Chairman, I agree with the distinguished chairman 


day read to the committee a list showing the falling prices | of the Committee on Agriculture that we should, if possible, 


of farm commodities in the last few years. He said wheat 
had dropped to a 36-cent dollar, cotton to a 48-cent dollar, 
and corn had dropped to a 30-cent dollar. Peanuts have 
dropped to a 25-cent dollar. 

We have heard a great deal about this bill. I do not know 
whether it is going to work or not, but I am willing to go 
along with it and hope it will, and a great many of the 
peanut people are willing to go along with it if you put 
peanuts in; but we are not going to vote to impose a sales 
tax on the staff of life like bread and hogs and cotton and 
these other things that our people eat and wear when our 
people can not get the benefit of the bill; and I do not 
believe anybody can tell me or explain to me or convince 
me that by increasing the price of wheat, hogs, cotton, and 
tobacco the price of peanuts will be increased also. I will 
vote for this bill if it is extended to cover peanuts. If there 
are no peanuts in this bill, then, as for me, no peanuts no 
bill. LApplause. ] 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we can look at the immediate amendment 
in whatever way we like, but the fact is that upon this vote, 
as I see it, this House is going to be judged as to whether 
we are trying to legislate here to-day or whether we are 
going to be peanut politicians. Now I say that without any 
attempt to discredit the peanut farmer but simply in the 
colloquial way in which that term is sometimes used. Do 
we, or do we not, want a farm bill? That is the issue now 
confronting us. ; 

You can not load this bill down with a lot of commodities 
and hope for any legislation. Rice has already been in- 
cluded. There was some justification for including rice, for 
consideration was given to it by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and it came in here in the form of a committee 
amendment as a recommendation from the committee. Now 
we are to vote on peanuts. Other products are going to be 
proposed to be included within this bill as soon as peanuts 
are disposed of. Some of them I personally raise. Naturally, 
I would like to see the price advanced on them. One of 
these in which our State is greatly interested is butterfat; 
but I am going to be consistent and I am going to vote 
against the inclusion of any other product, for I know that 
if you do start and put one new commodity in, regardless 
of the principles upon which this bill is founded, many 
others will be included; and you will eventually have it so 
loaded down that it will amount to little or nothing, and the 
machinery devised and set up under this bill will simply 
break down in its administration. 

The sensible thing to do, as I indicated on Friday, when 
we are trying a new experiment of this sort is to limit it to 
a few basic commodities. If I had the arbitrary power to 
do so I would limit the first experiment to cotton and wheat, 
but the committee has recognized four commodities. How- 
ever, in any event let us try out the experiment with as few 
commodities as possible—not more than four. If it works 
Congress will be in session in later years and new commodi- 
ties can then be added in the light of the experience had. 
If we had tried out the equalization-fee principle a few 
years ago with reference to one or two basic crops we 
would know more about the practicability of legislation to 
cure the agricultural situation than we do to-day. 

Now, let us not make this mistake. It is rather strange 
to note that some of those who are opposing this bill, those 
who have made the most bitter attacks upon it, seem to 
stand ready and anxious here on the floor of the House to 
load it down by adding all other commodities proposed. If 
you so load it down, it will fail. Let us start now defeating 
these amendments that propose including new products. 
In that way we can best serve agriculture and the country. 
Stand by the chairman of the committee in the plea he 
has made. Stand by the recommendation of the three large 
farm organizations. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment, and move to strike out the last two words. 


breathe life into the agricultural commodities again; and 
when this life is being breathed into the nostrils of wheat 
and of rice and various other products, I want the Congress 
to go down in my district and breathe life into the nostrils 
of our peanut growers. 

I am ready for this to be a test vote; perfectly ready for 
it to be a test vote. If you want to protect the wheat that 
is grown in the Northwest, if you want to protect the rice 
that is grown in the district of the member of the commit- 
tee, then we want to protect a product that apparently does 
not have a representative on the Agricultural Committee. 
Applause. ] 

I think any Member of the House realizes that if the fee 
is paid upon the processed peanut that this will tend to 
raise the price of those that are not processed. 

You gentlemen do not expect this bill to operate only for 
the relief of the produce that is sold for actual processing, 
but you expect it to raise the general price of your wheat, 
your cotton, and various other products enumerated in this 
bill. If this is the case, I do not believe there is a single 
class of growers that is in more destitute circumstances 
than are those that this amendment seeks to protect and 
assist. Some 16 or 18 States are producing peanuts. My 
friend from North Dakota may not be a peanut politician. 
I do not say there are any peanut politicians in this House, 
but if every one of you who has been styled here and else- 
where as a peanut politician will vote for this amendment it 
will be adopted. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jones) there were—ayes 99, noes 71. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I demand tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chair appointed as tellers Mr. Jones and Mr. Cox. 

The committee again divided and the tellers reported 
that there were—ayes 111, noes 110. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDRESEN: Page 2, line 17, after 
the word “tobacco” insert a comma and the word “ butterfat,” 
and in line 20 strike out with the comma after the 
word “commodities” down through the word “consumption,” 
in line 25. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane to this particular bill 
for the identical reasons I stated a while ago. I understand 
there is not any doubt that dairy products are on a net 
import basis. They are not far from an export basis, but 
are on a net import basis. : 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman will permit a question, I 
would like to know what provision there is in this bill that 
excludes every article except those on an export basis. 
There is a declaration of policy, but this does not exclude 
other articles. 

Mr. JONES. I may call attention to the declaration of 
policy which outlines the basis of the bill, because of the 
controlling principle with respect to exportable surpluses. 
I take the position that not only is it against the philosophy 
of the bill, but in the very paragraph where the amendment 
is sought to be inserted, and which the gentleman is under- 
taking to strike out, it is stated— 
products * * * produced in such quantities as to make 
prices on world markets a controlling factor in establishing 
domestic prices. 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman will yield once more, in 
lines 24 and 25, the language is— 
and that substantially the entire production of these com- 
modities is processed prior to ultimate consumption. 

This is applicable to dairy products. 

Mr. JONES. But the gentleman knows he must bring 
himself wholly within the rule. 

Mr. SNELL. Not necessarily. 
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Mr. JONES. I will say to the gentleman that this is not 
done in an effort to be captious, but because I believe that 
there is a reason for this position. If you do not have an 
export market, there is very grave danger of the price being 
reduced the amount of the fee, and thus having it neutralize 
itself. 

Mr. SNELL. Granted that is so, the gentleman is just 
giving an explanation why he selected some of these other 
products. This is no reason why the general bill should 
not be applicable to other products. 

Mr. JONES. Except with respect to the entire philosophy 
of the bill as well as the language outlined in the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. From a parliamentary standpoint there is 
nothing in that position. = 

Mr. JONES. I think there is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, it is not within the 
province of the Chair, in passing upon the rule of germane- 
ness, to determine the legislative effect of any amendment. 
The province of the Chair is to determine whether the 
subject matter included in the amendment is covered by 
the other rule, that where the bill carries more than one 
subject matter kindred subject matters may be included. 
The committee has already adopted an amendment, and 
the chairman of the committee withdrew a point of order— 
and properly so, because I believe it was not well taken— 
striking out lines 20 to 24. 

This is fundamental, and I remember the great James R. 
Mann, than whom there was no greater parliamentarian in 
this House during the time I have served, or perhaps in 
prior years, contending it is within the province of the com- 
mittee at all times, no matter what its effect may be, to 
strike out any or all parts of a bill. 

This is the purpose of the pending amendment. The 
gentleman seeks to strike out the remaining portions of 
lines 24 and 25, which have not been previously stricken out. 
The amendment of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] 
was to insert the word “ peanuts,” and strike out, in line 
20, all after the word “commodities” down to the word 
“ prices.” This amendment has been adopted. The gentle- 
man from Texas, as I just said, withdrew his point of order 
against that amendment. The amendment emasculated the 
bill. True, it emasculated the bill, but it was within the 
power of the committee to strike out anything the com- 
mittee saw fit. It is for the committee to determine what 
the legislative effect may be of striking out any part of the 
bill. 

On the question of insertion of new subjects, I ask 
whether the committee is going to be hamstrung and lim- 
ited as to what may be included or what may come within 
the purview of the bill. This is for the committee to deter- 
mine. This is a legislative function and is something for 
the committee and not for the Chair to determine by a 
ruling on the germaneness of an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WARREN). The Chair is ready to 
rule. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Cox], which has just been adopted, struck out, prac- 
tically, lines 20 to 24, and this amendment now seeks to 
strike out the balance of line 24 and all of line 25. The 
point of order is raised to this amendment on the ground 
that it is not germane. Surely, with the other part out, an 
amendment would be in order to strike out the remainder of 
the paragraph. The Chair therefore overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment simply 
seeks to place dairy products within the provisions of the 
bill. Some of our opponents have designated those who de- 
sire to incorporate the different commodities as peanut 
politicians. Those who favor the dairy industry are favor- 
ing the largest single group in agriculture, involving twelve 
and a half million people, operating in every county and 
State in the United States, with a total business in 1929 of 
$1,800,000,000. If this amendment is adopted, it will give 
the dairy farmers an additional return estimated at $171,- 
000,000 in the coming year. 
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The gentleman from Texas, the chairman of the Agricul- 
ture Committee, stated that there were no exports of dairy 
products. I want to say that last year, in 1931, we exported 
nearly $100,000,000 of dairy products to virtually all the 
countries in the world. The total was more than the exports 
of wheat, rice, and tobacco. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Have there been any exports of pea- 
nut butter? 


Mr. ANDRESEN. There have been, without question, ex- 
ports of peanut butter. But you will find that we have 
exported canned milk—condensed, evaporated milk—and 
powdered milk to virtually every country in the world. In 
1921 we exported $2,000,000 or more of cheese to other 
countries. 

The National Milk Producers Federation, consisting of 
350,000 dairy farmers in more than 28 States, are in favor 
of this amendment. They ask through their directors for 
the adoption of the amendment. I will place in the Recorp 
the telegram received from them which states their view. 
It is as follows: 


Curcaco, ILL., January 6, 1933. 
Hon. Aucust H. ANDRESEN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

At a special meeting attended by representatives of the member 
associations of the National Cooperative Milk Producers Federa- 
tion, in joint session with the federation directors, the following 
e was adopted as the united position of our organiza- 

ons: 

“In recommending a policy to the board of directors of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers Federation with respect to 
the position of dairy products in the pending Federal farm relief 
allotment bill, the representatives of the member associations of 
the federation in special meeting at Chicago January 6, 1933, are 
actuated by the following considerations: 

“ First. Dairying is the largest single branch of agriculture. The 
cash value of dairy products at the farm in 1929 was over 
$1,800,000,000. The dairy-farm investment in that year was 
nearly $6,000,000,000 in land and buildings, and approximately 
$575,000,000 in dairy equipment. The number of dairy producers 
is over 2,500,000, and they are more extensively distributed than 
are the producers of any other major agricultural commodity. 
At least 12,500,000 persons who live on farms are dependent for 
their livelihood on the returns of dairying. 

“Second. All agricultural products are now lower in purchasing 
power than are the products which farmers must buy and dairy 
products have shared greatly in that decline to a position of 
marked disparity between the returns of urban industry and the 
returns of agriculture. As a result hundreds of thousands of 
farmers including dairy farmers have already lost their equities 
in the farms which they have called their homes. 

Third. In part some of the ills of agriculture are traceable to 
acts of government, and it now seems to us absolutely imperative 
that government through amelioratory legislation do all in its 
power to rectify these wrongs and to improve the condition of 
those who live on farms. 

“Fourth. We regard the proposed Federal allotment legislation 
as only one sincere effort toward what must be a series of neces- 
sary legislative efforts to improve the economic condition of agri- 
culture. Other needed legislation must follow, and follow quickly, 
if agriculture is to be saved from further collapse. 

“Therefore, we recommend that the board of directors of the 
federation first indorse the previous action of its executive com- 
mittee with respect to this legislation. 

Second. That the board insist upon clarifying amendments to 
the pending Federal bill with respect to the utilization of any 
acreages of field or other crops named in the bill to the end that 
protection will be given those agricultural commodities which now 
are so nearly on an exportable basis that a small percentage of 
national increase of production or a national decrease of consump- 
tion would place these commodities on an exportable basis. If 
such amendments can not be secured, we recommend, in order to 
protect our producers from disastrous production increases, that 
the directors instruct their officers and their proper committees to 
oppose the legislation. 

Third. That the directors seek the inclusion in the bill of dairy 
products on the basis of butterfat in all of its forms. 

Fourth. That the directors place in the hands of its executive 
committee full power to act in behalf of this program. 

Our federation representing 350,000 organized dairy farmers who 
sell ali of their milk and its products through our member asso- 
ciations speaks for the dairy farmers of the United States and 
your assistance is solicited to forward this program. 

Harry HARTKE, President. 
Cuas. W. HOLMAN, Secretary. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ANDRESEN. I yield. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. One of the strongest arguments against 
the bill was made by members of the dairy interests. I 
would like to ask the gentleman if butterfat is included it 
will be a bona fide benefit to the bill? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I will state to the gentleman that if the 
bill includes butterfat and dairy products I will vote for it, 
and if it does not I will vote against it. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Are the dairy farmers throughout the 
country in favor of inserting this provision in the bill? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Absolutely. If this bill is enacted, 
producers of cotton will be benefited in 10 to 13 States, 
wheat from 8 to 10 States, rice 3 or 4 States, and tobacco 
2 or 3 States; while if the dairy products are within the 
provisions of this bill, it will go into 48 States of the Union 
and benefit twelve and a half million people. [Applause.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the bill passes and will do what the 
proponents claim, it will increase the price of mill feed, so 
that it is necessary that butter be included, otherwise dairy 
interests will be penalized. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes; and the reduction of acreage of 
other crops in the bill will give the wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
rice, corn, and hog farmers an opportunity to go into the 
dairy business, thereby increasing dairy production, which 
would place the dairy business on an export basis. It is 
therefore necessary to include dairy products in the bill, 
so that this great industry may have equality of protection 
with other agricultural commodities as a matter of self- 
defense. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, in view of the misunder- 
standing a while ago, I think in justice to myself I should 
read a sentence from the report of the Department of 
Agriculture: 

Usually we have a slight import balance for peanuts amount- 


ing to about 1 per cent as much as the United States crop. We 
also have a net import balance for dairy products. 


On that basis I made the point of order a while ago. It 
seems that the language of the department sustains the 
point that I made. 

As to this particular amendment, I realize that dairy 
products are produred all over the United States. I would 
not hesitate at all to include dairy products, if I really felt 
they would get the benefits. I think there are too many 
difficulties about the matter. In the first place, you will 
have difficulty because of the great number of people who 
are engaged in dairying in a small way. This, it seems to 
me, will cause complications in making it applicable to the 
different ones who are engaged in the business. I think it 
is fraught with tremendous difficulties that the other com- 
modities do not involve. 

In the second place, I very much fear when there is no 
export buyer or no appreciable export demand that the pro- 
ducer of the butterfat will be paid just that much less, and 
thus the fee will neutralize itself. Those are my only two 
reasons, and I felt I should explain that position before the 
vote is taken. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Can the gentleman tell us whether the 
Andresen amendment proposed as shown in the RECORD car- 
ries with it a reduction of the production of butterfat? 

Mr. JONES. I would prefer that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN] answer that question. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. We have amendments to take care of 
that situation when we reach them. 

Mr. BURTNESS. They are not included in the RECORD. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. We were compelled to make several 
changes in the amendments that will be offered. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Of course, unless there is a reduction in 
production, dairy products would be increased several hun- 
dred per cent. 
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Mr. DOWELL, These amendments will put the dairy 
industry in exactly the same position as those named in the 
bill? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word of the amendment. The last amendment offered 
to this bill seems to me to throw light on most of our prob- 
lems. The gentleman tells this committee that the increase 
in the bounty on certain commodities is going to affect the 
production cost of dairy products, and, therefore, the amend- 
ment is necessary. When we increase the price of dairy 
products, we are going to make competition with butter 
substitutes and other things, and we will have to put an 
additional tax on them. When we increase the price of raw 
cotton, we are going to give the cotton manufacturer a basis 
upon which he can come and absolutely insist that he must 
have an increased tariff to protect himself in competition. 
In short, we are enacting into our economic life here a thing 
that is going to freeze into our tariff system an immutable 
law that we can never get away from. I speak to Democrats 
here fora moment. We have adopted as a platform promise 
a proposition of reciprocal treaties to alleviate the tariff 
problem. - 

Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLAN. I am sorry, but I have not the time. We 
are going to make it so that the Democratic administration 
here when it comes into power will have their hands tied 
on any reciprocal treaties, because we will not be able to 
touch the tariff until this is out. Another gentleman re- 
ferred to this as a blood-transfusion proposition. It is a 
blood-transfusion proposition; while it helps the patient, it 
weakens the donor. It is taking money out of the pocket 
of one group and putting it into the pocket of another group. 
That does not increase purchasing power. You can not in- 
crease the purchasing power of a people in that way. ` 

If this money were being taken away from a group that 
has a large saving and that is putting its money into banks, 
and were turned over to a group that would spend it, that 
might be at least defensible. You would be increasing the 
potential purchasing power of the country. But here you 
are taking away, largely from the laboring class, that is 
having to struggle for its existence and life, and turning it 
over to another class that is having a struggle for existence. 
That $10 that you take from the pocket of the laboring 
man and turn over to the pocket of the farmer is just as 
much purchasing power in one pocket as in the other. By 
pauperizing one group of society for the benefit of another, 
we are not helping things at all. 

I find no public or other utterance that the next Presi- 
dent of the United States or any of his advisors has adopted 
or approved this bill and I resent the inference made by the 
gentlemen on the Republican side of the House who insist on 
calling this a Roosevelt measure. It is nothing of the kind. 

If this were a measure bearing the indorsement of our 
next President, if it had received mature consideration by a 
party conference in the House, and were approved by that 
conference, I should not be making this speech now. 

This is a bill that bears the indorsement only of a group 
of very conscientious, hard-working Congressmen who are 
trying to do the best they can for the benefit of the farm- 
ing population. I am forced to disagree with them in their 
means, but I certainly have the highest respect for them 
personally and for the thing they are trying to do. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLAN. I am sorry, I have not the time. This is a 
sales tax, a most pernicious sales tax, because it is taxing 
the very things that we excluded from our other sales-tax 
proposition, and I think the time to stop this is right now. 
If this dairy measure is to be voted on, I shall vote for it, 
certainly, because my people are interested in it, just as we 
always do on these log-rolling matters that get on the floor 
of this House. 

That is the very baneful condition that always surrounds 
every measure of this kind. It develops into a log-rolling 
proposition in which each Congressman is almost forced to 
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protect the interests of his own district, and the net result 
is a law which is harmful to the whole country. We may 
idealize about national-minded legislators all we please. 
I do not believe that any Congressman is going to allow an 
industry in his district to be victimized while the industries 
in other districts are benefited just because he has belief 
that the whole bill is not desirable. 

Call this crass “ peanut” politics if you will; it is a cold 
fact and is one of the very reasons why laws granting 
bounties and preferential tariffs are always harmful. By the 
time we get through, a motion either to substitute all other 
farm products, or a motion to strike out the enacting clause 
ought to prevail. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLAN. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman does not feel so strongly 
opposed to a high protective tariff, as embodied in this bill? 
The gentleman is perfectly willing to get away from the 
free trade and competitive theory so far as this bill is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. HARLAN. I must confess I do not understand the 
gentleman’s question, but I am opposed to this bill for the 
same reason I am opposed to high protective tariffs. This 
is nothing but a tariff with the reverse English. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Reserving the right to object, I wonder 
if the gentleman will give me five minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Reserving the right to object, I want 
five minutes. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire five minutes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, we might as well concede at 
the beginning of the discussion of this bill that there are 
some agricultural products to which it is not applicable. 
Under section C, which is under discussion just now, there 
are certain specifications set out which determine what 
products shall come within the purview of this bill. Those 
are not merely arbitrary distinctions. They are put there 
because any product which does not meet those particular 
conditions will not very likely benefit from the operation of 
this bill. 

Butterfat, which is the subject of this amendment, is not 
on an export basis. Butterfat is on an import basis, and 
there is no reason that I can see why we should reduce our 
production of butterfat when we are not at this time pro- 
ducing a sufficient amount for our domestic consumption. 

The theory and philosophy of this bill are to reduce our 
exportable surplus of products whose price is determined 
by that surplus. In the case of butterfat we do not have 
an exportable surplus. The price is not affected by world 
prices, and certainly there is no logic in saying we should 
reduce production of a product in this country which is 
not being produced in sufficient volume to meet domestic 
requirements and demands. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield; yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What is the fair exchange value of 
butter? Has the gentleman gotten those figures? 

Mr. HOPE. I do not have the fair exchange value, but 
I can give the index price. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. As compared with 1909-1914? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. The index price during the month of 
December was 69 as compared with 100 during 1909-1914. 
Now that, of course, brings up another question, which is 
that dairy products are to-day in a more favorable posi- 
tion, as far as price is concerned, than almost any other 
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farm product. As compared with 69, the index number for 
dairy products, grain products are 33 and cotton is 42. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is it not a fact that it requires more 
labor to produce dairy products than any other kind of 
farm products? 

Mr. HOPE. That may be true, but I can not see that 
that has any relevancy as far as the question of price is 
concerned. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The gentleman has no objection to rais- 
ing dairy products up to the same level as wheat, cotton, 
or tobacco? 

Mr. HOPE. I would have no objection, if I thought it 
could be done under the provisions of this bill; but I do 
not believe that this bill will operate effectively as to dairy 
products, first, because we have no export market to fur- 
nish the competition which is necessary to fix the price, 
if the tax is not to be reflected back on the producer. 
Second, because there are essential difficulties in the ad- 
ministration of the act as far as dairy products are con- 
cerned, among them being the fact dairy products are 
produced by an extremely large number of producers who 
produce in small quantities. Further, because a great num- 
ber of dairy products are not processed, making it impos- 
sible to collect the tax on them. And for the further reason 
that many dairy products, such as butter, are processed 
on the farm. It would be impossible to tax those products, 
and yet their amount in the aggregate is sufficient to seri- 
ously affect the market and prevent the tax from being 
effective in increasing the price received by other producers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Kansas has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, when you load this bill 
down, which of course the opponents of the bill are trying 
to do, to kill the bill, you will be accessory to its demise. 
When I see my good friends from New York, where the 
peanut peddlers have to buy peanuts, wanting to put peanuts 
in this bill, it rather smells as if something is rotten in Den- 
mark. It looks like some sort of combination. Let me say 
to you gentlemen in all earnestness, the farmers of this 
country are in a terrible situation. They are to-day on the 
point where they are acting in mobs; everybody knows it. 
It is one of the most dangerous things in this country to-day. 
Although I come from an agricultural district of this country, 
if I can do anything, I am willing to vote for any measure 
that would put the unemployed back to work, because when- 
ever it comes that the men who till the soil and the men 
who labor in this country have money to spend, that is 
when the tide of business is going to turn, and not until 
then. 

Now the committee has brought in a bill, and some one 
says, “I am not going to vote for this bill because I do not 
understand all the things in the bill.” If the people of the 
United States are never to get any relief until every man 
in this House understands everything that is in every bill, 
presented here, they will be a long time in getting any relief. 
The committee has given you a bill, the result of the labors 
and study of not only the committee but of learned econo- 
mists and many outstanding farm leaders. This is not my 
choice of plans but I am yielding to the judgment of the 
committee. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The gentleman’s State produced 100,- 
000,000 pounds of butterfat in 1929. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I just hope the gentleman will not ask 
me now how I am voting on his amendment, for I am going 
to vote for his amendment, but I am talking about the 
proposition of loading this bill down; I am opposed to load- 
ing it down. I will vote for the amendment on its merits. 
There are as many peanuts raised in my county as in the 
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county of the gentleman from Georgia. They buy land in 
my county with peanuts. That is a common medium of 
exchange down there, yet, in my judgment, they have no 
place in this bill. Peanuts have no place in this bill. 

Do not vote this bill down. Do not fool yourselves about 
this bill and say, “I am going to vote against this bill 
because I do not understand it.” 

A short time ago one of the Members said this was noth- 
ing but taking money from one man’s pocket and putting 
it into another man’s pocket. Yes; it changes it from one 
pocket to another, it is true, but the very fellows who are 
going to pay the farmer something to help him out are get- 
ting protection from the tariff that helps them against the 
importation of the articles they deal in. 

You can laugh at this bill, you can make fun of this bill, 
and you can vote against this bill; but I am here to tell 
you this afternoon that if you do not do something to raise 
the buying power of the farmers in this country your fac- 
tories are never going to turn another wheel and your un- 
employment is not going to be relieved. I want to tell you 
now this is a serious matter; it is worthy of your most 
serious consideration. If you are against this bill, do not go 
out and load the bill down just because you are against the 
bill. Have manhood enough to help us get the best bill 
possible, and then if you can beat us in a fair open vote on 
the floor of the House, well and good. You are playing with 
the destiny of this very Government itself if you do not 
give the farmers of this country some chance. In the State 
of Iowa, where they have as fine farms as there are in the 
world, yet the people are going in crowds to the courthouse 
and refusing to let foreclosure sales be carried out; and 
right over here in the conservative State of Maryland, at 
Hagerstown, the other day the farmers marched into the 
courthouse and refused to let them sell the property a banker 
was trying to foreclose. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Oklahoma is a 
well-informed and valuable Member of this House. Let me 
ask him if after this amendment is disposed of he will 
help defeat amendments that are offered for the purpose 
of obstructing and loading down this bill? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I would have voted against this amend- 
ment but for the fact that I told these gentlemen I would 
support it, and I have never yet broken my word. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I rise in favor of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to ask your indulgence for a few 
moments to try, if I can, to picture the conditions in which 
the dairy farmers of this country now find themselves. I 
come from a district that is almost wholly a dairy district. 
The farmers out in my country produce milk and sell it to 
the factories for cheese and butter. We sell some raw milk 
to be used for consumption in the cities, but central Wis- 
consin particularly, and I may say practically the entire 
State of Wisconsin, is dependent for its livelihood upon the 
conditions in the dairy industry. 

Along in 1926 the dairy farmers of my State were selling 
milk for $2.25 and $2.50 a hundred. To-day they are get- 
ting 70 cents and 80 cents a hundred for milk. They are 
selling it a great deal lower than the cost of production. 
Farmers have been trying to help themselves by curtailing 
production. They have weeded out the poor cows; they 
have brought their herds down to the lowest possible figure; 
they have been forced to sell cows because during the last 
year the drought hit them so hard that it left them without 
a sufficient amount of feed for their cattle. They have sold 
many of their cows. They are producing a great deal less 
milk than they were a few years ago, but still they are get- 
ting such a small price for the milk they are producing that 
they can not continue to go on much longer. 

The gentleman from Kansas says the dairy farmer has 
not found himself as yet in as bad a condition as other 
farmers have. If that be the condition, then I pity the 
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other farmers of this country and I am willing to help them; 
but, in my mind, it is not justification for denying relief to 
the dairy industry and voting against the dairy farmers, 
because they are not starving. They are in need of immedi- 
ate relief. 

I hope we will vote according to the merits of this matter. 
I have not heard one single Member of this House, or anyone 
else, say that the dairy industry was not entitled to this pro- 
tection as well as any other part of the agricultural industry. 

I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, in all fairness that the 
dairy industry is in need of this help, and I hope they will 
not be forgotten in the relief that is intended to be given to 
agriculture generally. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Let me ask the gentleman if he believes 
the features of the bill can be administered if applied to 
dairy products? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I believe they can be. I have telegrams 
from many people who are interested in dairying in my 
State asking that they be included within the bill. We hope 
it will be satisfactory and that it will be administered 
properly. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman understands that if this 
amendment is adopted and dairying is included the dairy 
farmers will be asked to further curtail production? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I will say to the gentleman from Kansas 
that we are for anything that will start prices going up so 
the dairy industry can get its fair share of relief. We are as 
much entitled to relief as is the wheat farmer who will have 
his prices raised two or three times as high as they are now. 
The cotton farmers will have their prices raised two or three 
times higher than at present, yet you object when we de- 
mand a paltry 20 per cent increase in price. You say you 
do not want to give the benefits of this bill to us because 
we are not starving, but I submit that is not fair and I ask 
the fair consideration of the Members of this House on this 
amendment. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, there is one question upon 
which every sensible and right-thinking person in America 
can agree. That question is that agriculture is in distress 
and despair, and until agriculture can recover there will be 
no recovery from our present economic and social distress. 
There are many things, national and international, which 
contributed to and collectively caused the present economic 
and social breakdown in America. There is nothing confined 
solely to the United States which has contributed quite so 
much to the present situation as the breakdown of agricul- 
ture. The agricultural breakdown would in and of itself 
cause this country to be in distress if there were no other 
national or international causes for the effects which we are 
now suffering. The depression did not start with the break 
of the stock market in 1929. The depression in the United 
States started at that moment in 1920 when the farmers 
dropped below economic equality with the rest of the people 
of the country. Beginning with the time when agriculture 
dropped below equality with the rest of the country, there 
were those from the farm section who immediately began to 
sound the warning that an economic condition was growing 
up in this country which would one day bring the entire 
122,000,000 people to their knees. Outside of the agricul- 
tural section, this warning fell upon deaf ears. The only 
mistake these prophets from the agricultural section made 
is that in crying for relief from this discrimination against 
agriculture, they centered their activity upon an effort to 
better agriculture’s selling market artificially and arbitrarily. 
The truth is, from 1920 to 1929 the farmer was not going 
broke on his selling market, he was going broke on his buying 
market. 

It is now conceded by the leaders of agriculture that the 
really sound economic structure which was based upon 
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equality existed between 1909 and 1914 and before the war, 
rather than the economic structure which existed during 
that wild and speculative era from 1920 to 1929. This state- 
ment is proved by the bill which is now before this House. 
In Section E, page 10, wherein the Secretary of Agriculture 
is charged with the responsibility of trying to perfect a fair 
exchange value, in meeting this responsibility he is required 
to accept as the base period from September, 1909, to August, 
1914. The last sentence of this section is as follows: 


The base period shall be the period commencing with September, 
1909, and terminated with August, 1914. 


From 1909 to 1914 the farmer could sell a dollar’s worth 
of his products and take that dollar and pay a dollar's 
worth of taxes, buy a dollar’s worth of commodities which 
he needed and pay for a dollar’s worth of transportation. 
The statistics of the Agriculture Department disclose that 
from 1920 to 1929 the farmer received $1.30 for that for 
which he received a dollar from 1909 to 1914. However, the 
commodities and transportation which he bought from 1909 
to 1914 for $1 cost him $1.70 from 1920 to 1929. The taxes 
which he paid for a dollar in the period from 1909 to 1914 
cost him $2.70 from 1920 to 1929. Thus we see that from 
1920 to 1929 the farmer had his increase in prices of 30 
per cent, but he had to pay an increase of 70 per cent when 
he bought the commodities which he used and paid for 
transportation, and he had an increase of 170 per cent when 
he paid his taxes. The statistics of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment further disclose that the exchange value of the farmer’s 
income dollar from 1909 to 1914 for his commodities and 
his taxes was $1, while from 1920 to 1929 the exchange value 
of the $1 which he received for his products, when he spent 
it for the products of industry, transportation, and taxes, 
was 85 cents. This discrimination of 15 per cent every time 
the farmer exchanged his dollar in the end broke the 
27,000,000 farm people. They were no longer able to buy 
the products of industry, pay transportation charges, or pay 
taxes. The break had to come, and it came in 1929. Insolv- 
ency of every governmental unit in the United States and 
its inability to balance its budget, the actual bankruptcy 
of practically every railroad in the United States, the distress 
of every industrial institution, and the 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed industrial workers all stand to-day as mute but in- 
disputable evidence of the 10 years of economic discrimina- 
tion against the 27,000,000 food producers of America by 
the remaining 95,000,000 people. These remaining 95,000,000 
people all—some to a greater and some to a lesser extent— 
profited by this discrimination. To-day we find the entire 
122,000,000 people suffering the same despair that the farmer 
is suffering, some to a greater and some to a lesser extent. 

Even in this hour of common distress we are still trying 
to meet this problem by trying artificially to increase the 
price of agricultural products. We are still flying brazenly 
into the teeth of all economic laws, national and interna- 
tional. As in the days of our pride, now in the days of our 
humiliation, we are still unwilling to a great extent fear- 
lessly to meet and correct the real cause of the discrimina- 
tion against agriculture. That economic cause of this dis- 
crimination is still found in the economic robbery of the 
farmer on his buying market. Industry, highly monopolized 
and centralized, is still tenaciously holding on in its determi- 
nation to rob the farmer whenever he buys something. The 
steel industry, the implement, tool, wire, and hardware in- 
dustries all jointly and concurrently are still determined to 
rob the farmer economically. These great captains of in- 
dustry, transportation, and finance could not realize and 
understand that with the constant 15 per cent discrimina- 
tion against the farmer, their best customer, from 1920 to 
1929, they were destroying their only opportunity for per- 
petuated prosperity. Even to-day, after more than three 
years of industrial and financial distress, they do not un- 
derstand the simple proposition that the picking of empty 
pockets is unprofitable. Transportation rates are still re- 


tained on the war-time basis. Railroads are facing bank- 
ruptcy, but the railroad industry does not seem to under- 
stand that it can not collect exorbitant transportation 
charges from a bankrupt agriculture. 


Congress and Gov- 
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ernment seem to be equally as stupid in this matter as 
transportation. Government loaning money to the rail- 
roads to keep them afloat while they still retain transporta- 
tion charges which are prohibitive in the hauling of agri- 
cultural products and are daily drying up their tonnage, 
means the inescapable bankruptcy of the railroads and loss 
to all who have loaned them money, be the maker of the 
loan the Government, a governmental agency, or any other 
financial institution. 

In the matter of taxes government from the Federal 
Government down to the local governmental units has been 
an even greater conspirator against agriculture than indus- 
try and transportation. This fact is illustrated by the 
before-quoted figures from the Department of Agriculture. 
The farmers’ taxes from 1920 to 1929 had increased 170 per 
cent over the period from 1909 to 1914, while the prices of 
the industrial commodities, together with his transportation 
charges, had increased 70 per cent. The truth is, the cost 
of government and transportation charges have discrimi- 
nated against both agriculture and industry. Before we 
can get out of this situation government costs and trans- 
portation charges must come down to the level of industrial 
prices, and then these three must come down to the level 
of agricultural prices. Relief for agriculture and the coun- 
try is primarily to be found first in a reduction of govern- 
mental costs, then in breaking the back of monopolized 
industry and finance, and then in bringing transportation 
to its senses; this not alone for the good of agriculture but 
for the good of the entire 122,000,000 American people in 
each and every walk of life. 

The bill presented can not possibly solve the situation 
because it is based upon the theory of artificially and arbi- 
trarily lifting the price of farm products above the price 
set by economic and natural law up to that level of inflated 
fixed prices of noncompetitive monopolized industrial and 
transportation charges, and also up to the level of inflated 
paternalistic governmental costs. This is something which 
is beyond the power of man or government, and, for all we 
know, beyond the power of omnipotence. 

The Farm Board or marketing act fiasco stands as mute 
evidence of the inability of man and government to perform 
this task. In my judgment, the enactment of this bill will 
only be more substantiating evidence of this inability of 
man and government to perform this impossibility. 

He who reads section 1, page 7, of this bill, pertaining to 
the granting of allotment certificates to the producers of 
wheat, cotton, and tobacco, will realize that the execution 
of this provision by the Secretary of Agriculture requires 
that the Government of the United States come into inti- 
mate contact with all of the individual wheat, cotton, and 
tobacco producers in the United States. As a matter of 
government, this is utterly impossible. Assuming that the 
Secretary of Agriculture can do this, it is a charge upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture to work a rank discrimination be- 
tween citizens who are the producers of these commodities. 

As an illustration, let us take the case of wheat. This 
section requires a 20 per cent reduction in every individual’s 
production who receives one of these allotment certificates. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is charged to make this reduc- 
tion on the average acreage for such preceding period as the 
Secretary determines may represent normal production. It 
is generally accepted that this probably means the period 
covering the last few years and not to exceed five years. 
The very theory of this act is that there has been an over- 
production of wheat. The people who brought on this over- 
production are primarily the great power farmers, who 
developed millions of acres of land which had not heretofore 
been planted in wheat. This mass competition in the last 
five years has driven thousands of individual farmers to 
reduce acreage or driven them entirely out of the wheat 
business. To grant allotment certificates to individuals on 
the basis of this last five years of production would mean 
the granting of a governmental monopoly and premium to 
those who have brought about this overproduction, and at 
the same time it would be placing a penalty upon those who 
have been the victims of it. Thousands of these individual 
farmers have had no substantial acreage in the last five 
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years upon which to base such an allotment, yet under this 
act they are being compelled to reduce that acreage, while 
those who have an acreage based upon the last five years, 
which in many instances represents an increase of up to as 
much as 100 per cent, will receive this governmental bounty. 
When government takes a hand between citizens, it should 
raise its hand in defense of the weak rather than to use its 
heel to stamp the weak still more deeply into the mire of 
distress, 8 
Let us turn to section 2, page 7. This section provides for 
the issuance of allotment certificates to producers of hogs. 
It requires that as a condition precedent to receiving one of 
these certificates the producer must reduce his tonnage of 
hogs 20 per cent. This is a mandate from Congress to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to get in touch with each individual 
hog raiser in the United States and ascertain his average 
tonnage of hog production during the preceding year or 


years. This is utterly impossible for many reasons. First, 


the Department of Agriculture can not possibly get in touch 
with each and every hog raiser. Even if the Department of 
Agriculture could get in touch with every hog raiser, it is an 
outright invitation on the part of government for every hog 
raiser in the United States to set a tonnage according to his 
own liking. The Government has absolutely no evidence as 
to the tonnage production of hogs of any hog raiser in the 
United States for previous years. There is another reason 
why this section is wholly impossible of execution. There is 
not 1 hog raiser in 20 who has any evidence as to how many 
tons of hogs he has produced during previous years. There 
might be a few hog raisers who have possibly retained their 
scale tickets for the past few years. There would not be 
1 in 20. No man who knows anything about raising hogs 
on the American farm would suggest that it would be pos- 
sible for the hog raisers for their own satisfaction to ascer- 
tain within 20 per cent the tonnage of their hog production 
during the last preceding year or years. 

Section 5 provides that of the acreage reduction required 
for wheat, cotton, and tobacco such farmers as receive these 
certificates shall not use such reduced acreage for the pro- 
duction of any commodity of which in the opinion of the 
Secretary there is normally produced or is likely to be pro- 
duced an exportable surplus. That would mean that the 
Department of Agriculture would be required to inform 
every cotton, wheat, and tobacco producer in the United 
States what could be planted in such surplus acreage which 
in the opinion of the Secretary would not produce an ex- 
portable surplus. It would also mean that at a later date 
some representative of the Agriculture Department would 
have to visit every such farm and ascertain whether or not 
this surplus land had, indeed, been planted in any com- 
modity of which the Secretary of Agriculture believed there 
would be an exportable surplus. 

It would be impossible to carry out with any degree of 
certainty this allotment act as to cotton, wheat, or tobacco 
without some agent of the Agriculture Department at least 
three different times during the first crop year visiting the 
farm of every producer of one of these three commodities. 
The first visit would be to ascertain the acreage during the 
preceding year or years in order to reach a basis of acreage 
less a 20 per cent reduction upon which the allotment should 
be issued. The second visit at a later date would be to 
inform each producer in what crops such surplus acreage 
could be planted of which in the opinion of the Secretary 
there would not likely be produced an exportable surplus. 
The third visit would be to ascertain whether or not such 
surplus acreage had been planted in any commodity which 
in the opinion of the Secretary might produce an exportable 
surplus. 

I realize there are those who say that local agencies volun- 
tarily and without compensation will perform this service. 
That is foolishness. Unless the restrictions in this act are 
unnecessary, then anyone with any knowledge of govern- 
ment and human nature knows that these restrictions can 
not be carried out except by the most rigid supervision by 
the Department of Agriculture. Again I submit that such 
supervision as will make this act effective will require a 
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personal inspection by a representative of the Department 
of Agriculture at least three times during the first year of 
each and every farm of each and every cotton, wheat, and 
tobacco producer. After the first year at least one or two 
visits each year would be necessary. 

Again, when we come to hogs, it is obviously conceded by 
the framers of this bill that the hogs present an even more 
complicated situation than allotments in the case of wheat, 
cotton, and tobacco. For instance, on page 11, we find 
the scale for the price of hogs to be set at four separate 
and distinct periods of time beginning with April 30, 1933, 
and ending with the marketing year of 1933. 

Section 3, page 5, presents another situation pertaining 
to hogs which I believe is an insult to common intelligence. 
It provides that with the commencement of each marketing 
year, the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine and pro- 
claim the percentage of domestic hogs to be marketed during 
such year that will be needed for domestic consumption. 
The Secretary of Agriculture may be able to obtain sub- 
stantial statistics as to the amount of pork which may be 
consumed during the following year. I do not believe it is 
possible for the Agriculture Department to obtain statistics 
which can touch top side or bottom of the probable number 
of hogs which will be produced during a coming year. The 
Secretary can not possibly obtain substantial information as 
to how many brood sows all the hog raisers in the United 
States are going to use in the reproduction of hogs. The 
amount of wheat and cotton that may be produced in a 
given year may reasonably be estimated from the acreage 
which has been planted to wheat and cotton together with 
the rainfall which has been received, but when it comes to 
relying upon statistical information as to how many animals 
are going to be produced in a future year when that depends 
absolutely upon how many animals are used for breeding 
purposes, I deny that it is possible for the Government to 
obtain any accurate statistical information. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can not do it unless it has enough rep- 
resentatives to be in constant communication with each pro- 
ducer of such animals. 

For reasons here stated, I do not believe it is possible to 
make this act workable as to hogs. Assuming that it can be 
done and that it will temporarily increase the price of pork, 
it follows as night follows day that with the increase in the 
price of pork the consuming public will turn to the competi- 
tive meats of mutton, beef, and poultry. When this hap- 
pens, there will be a proportionate decrease in the consump- 
tion of pork. In my judgment, this will mean that in the 
end the producers of hogs will be the victims of this act. As 
far as hogs are concerned, if any lasting benefits are to be 
incurred from this act, I believe they will be enjoyed by the 
producers of beef, mutton, and poultry rather than the pro- 
ducers of pork. 

This shows one of the thousand and one complications 
in which we become involved when government undertakes 
artificially to benefit a given class. More often it will re- 
bound against such given class than it will benefit it. 

Now, I realize there is some virtue in the theory of the 
allotment, in that it tends to reduce production. However, if 
ever the principle of the allotment plan can be placed into 
practical operation, I am firmly convinced that the allot- 
ment must run with the land rather than with the indi- 
vidual. The allotment must be based upon available acreage 
for each crop, the available acreage for each crop being 
based upon the probable amount of acreage necessary 
to produce enough for American consumption. This must 
be carried through as to cotton, wheat, corn, oats, and every 
other crop produced from the American soil. Then, if in 
the end there is a surplus of land, make each land owner 
leave absolutely idle that proportion of his land which is 
surplus. The mere fact that he may have a surplus acreage 
for wheat as provided in this act does not mean that his 
surplus is not likewise surplus acreage for some other crop. 
Instead of leaving with him the right to put his surplus 
wheat acreage into some other crop where he will become 
a competitor of some other producer and assist in bringing 
about a surplus of that commodity, let him leave his surplus 
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land idle. This will be much less complicated than the 
policy provided in this bill in section 5, page 9, wherein 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall permit him to produce 
something which, in the opinion of the Secretary, is not 
likely to produce an exportable surplus. Whenever the 
allotment goes to the land, it will mean fairness and equality 
as between individuals. Those who in the past have caused 
the surplus will not be given a governmental premium for 
their wrong, while those who have been the victims of their 
act are penalized. The benefits of the act will go to the 
one who tills the land now or in the future. 

It may be that an allotment act worked out after great 
care and long deliberation and going to the land rather 
than the individual is necessary and is a proper plan. As 
an emergency measure, it is entirely too complicated and 
this bill is proof conclusive of the inadvisability of the allot- 
ment plan as an emergency act. 

If we are going to have an emergency act, let us take the 
one which is the simplest of operation and which can be 
spread to every producer of every commodity. That act is 
the debenture. This act is proof conclusive that the allot- 
ment plan as an emergency measure is impossible. If this 
were not true, it would not be confined to a few commodities. 

If the allotment plan can be worked out as the permanent 
plan, let us take ample time to work out a bill which will 
apply to every producer and let it be placed into effect at 
some future date, say approximately a year or two years 
in the future. In the meantime let us take the debenture. 
It is generally conceded that the debenture will be success- 
ful for a year or maybe two years. After that it will not 
work because it encourages surplus production, but if at the 
end of two years it is to be superseded by an allotment plan 
which is broad and inclusive and includes every acre of 
American farm land that will take care of the overproduc- 
tion by forcing a reduction in acreage. Any allotment bill 
is subject to the criticism of requiring too much government 
to operate it, but a plan which goes to the land for every 
commodity produced from the soil will not require as much 
supervision after it is once established as it does to estab- 
lish it. As a matter of fact, it will not require any more 
supervision to establish it than it will to carry out this 
emergency act if this act is carried out with any degree of 
efficiency. 

Pass this bill and I make the prophecy that every man 
who votes for it will within two years be hated and de- 
tested by the farmers of America, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture who undertakes to carry it out will be condemned 
and hated by the farmers of America for his failure to carry 
out a responsibility which Congress required that he perform, 
but which is humanly impossible for him to carry out with 
any reasonable degree of justice, equality, and efficiency. 
Of course, if the bill is defeated, those of us who can not, 
in the exercise of our common judgment and good conscience, 
subscribe to a bill which we believe will bring still greater 
chaos and despair to American agriculture will suffer criti- 
cism from those who are now in despair and to whom this 
bill holds out glittering promises. 

Let me leave one other thought with the friends of agri- 
culture who believe there is still some hope for Government 
to benefit agriculture by legislation. The marketing act 
failed. Pass one more farm bill which is a failure and that 
is the end of all hope for governmental relief and assistance 
to agriculture. Pass one more bad bill and then in the 
future submit a bill that is sound and workable and it will 
be buried beneath the skepticism of a disappointed people. 
I believe this bill is doomed for as great or greater failure 
than the marketing act. There is not a man on the floor 
of this House who will give as his judgment that he honestly 
believes this bill will succeed. The most the supporters of 
this bill will say in defense of this bill is that they hope 
it will succeed. They justify their judgment in supporting 
this bill not upon the ground that they actually believe it is 
practical and will bring relief to agriculture but rather upon 
the ground that agriculture is in distress and they are going 
to do something. If I were a doctor and I were attending 
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a patient, I would not administer strychnine simply because 
I did not know what to administer which would be beneficial. 
Because thousands of farmers in my district, in common 
with the farmers of the United States, are in economic dis- 
tress, I will not vote for a bill which in my judgment will 
make their situation worse, simply because legislation has 
not been presented to this floor by those in control of legis- 
lation which I believe will be beneficial to the farmers and 
which I should gladly support if I had the opportunity. 

One who concedes the distress of agriculture and the 
effect of this distress on the country as a whole, as I do, 
probably should not oppose this or any other bill unless he 
is willing to underwrite with his reputation as a public 
official some program which he believes is more beneficial to 
agriculture and the country. Here is my program so under- 
written. 

First. As a matter of temporary relief to get agriculture 
out from under its present rank and oppressive discrimina- 
tion, I would turn to the debenture plan for a period of one 
or two years. I know that it is a subsidy and would mean 
that 95,000,000 people would be paying in taxes to subsidize 
temporarily 27,000,000 people, but the amount which would 
be paid by these 95,000,000 people would be nil as compared 
with the amount which these 95,000,000 people gained by 
the economic discrimination against agriculture from 1920 
to 1929. Then, as permanent relief, I would prefer the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Instead of lending money to railroads, I would 
stand aside and let economic pressure drive them into re- 
ceivership as quickly as possible, to the end that their cap- 
ital structure would be wrung down to that point where the 
railroads could be operated so that a fair return could be 
earned on the investment from transportation rates which 
had been reduced to a reasonable parity with commodity 
prices. 

(b) I would not have the Government contribute one 
penny to subsidize any competing transportation with the 
railroads. 

(c) I would have the Government tax commercial busses 
and trucks upon the public highways until these busses and 
trucks paid for their use of the highways and until their cost 
of operation is in keeping with an honest and fair reduced 
operation cost of the railroads, including the taxes paid by 
the railroads. 

Second. I would enforce the monopoly laws until there is 
honest competition in industry. In the meantime I would 
not permit this monopolized industry to have the advantage 
of credit made possible by money advanced to the financial 
institutions of this country through any governmental 
agency. 

Third. I would have monetary reform in the metallic 
money until the old-established exchange value between 
silver money and gold money and between American money 
and foreign money is restored. It would be my personal 
choice to bring this about by reducing the gold content of 
the gold dollar. My second choice would be an increased use 
of silver money until the demand for silver money would 
force the price of silver back to its normal basis. This silver 
reform would be my first choice except that I am fearful 
that the United States can not alone bring about this in- 
creased use of silver. I think it can only be done through 
international conference. I am skeptical of the success of 
the United States in international conferences. 

Fourth. I would have government do everything within its 
power by legislation to force a reduction in the hours of 
labor. Then I would have government bring the whole 
weight of public opinion upon industry and employed labor 
to force a reduction in the hours of labor in those instances 
where it can not be done by legislation under the Constitu- 
tion. I would do this in order that the increased use of 
modern machinery might be used to reduce the hours of 
labor rather than to reduce the number of employed, the 
purpose of this program being to return to employment mil- 
lions of our unemployed, to the end that they will be in 
position to consume the productions of the American farm, 
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factory, and mine. Trying to solve our present problems by 
reducing production to the present basis of American starva- 
tion consumption is an economic error and a social wrong. 

Fifth. I would force the most drastic economy in every 
governmental unit, from Washington down to the local units. 
I would have government do everything within its power to 
reduce the tax burden to the 1913 level, plus the taxes inci- 
dent to the public debt which has been contracted since that 
time. 

Then, if it were still necessary for government to take a 
hand in trying to perfect a more orderly production of agri- 
cultural products in keeping with American consumption, I 
should be willing to consider a well-thought-out allotment 
bill which would run with the land and pertain to every 
commodity which is grown from American soil. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jongs) there were—ayes 102, noes 75. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BEAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bram: Page 2, line 17, after the word 
“and,” strike out “ hogs.” 


Mr. BEAM. Mr. Chairman, I speak here, if you please, 
as a friend of agriculture, and I want to reecho the senti- 
ments of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. McGucrn], who 
just preceded me, by saying that if you attempt to pass 
such legislation as herein presented, you will destroy for- 
ever the opportunity of bringing back sound legislative 
relief for the farmers of this country. 

Let us analyze for a minute the impossibility of this pro- 
vision with respect to hogs. There are 4,000,000 farms in 
the United States on which hogs are raised. This bill, 
according to the statement of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, is to be effective for a year as an experiment. Let me 
tell you what will happen in a year. Inasmuch as it takes 
four months from breeding to farrowing and approximately 
eight months for feeding, the hog supply for the next year is 
already fixed, and nothing short of a wholesale destruction 
of living hogs by the farmers or by disease can charge ma- 
terially the number of head that will be available for market 
during the next 12 months. The livestock which will be 
marketed in January, 1934, will be born in the spring of 
1933, and the sows will be bred in the winter of 1932 and 
1933. In order to accomplish a reduction, it must be re- 
flected in the breeding operation one year in advance. Prob- 
ably one-third of the hogs produced in this country are pro- 
duced by farmers having less than five brood sows. How is 
a farmer having less than five brood sows going to reduce 
his production 20 per cent in order to comply with the 
provisions of this bill? Are all these farmers to be permitted 
to retain their present number of brood sows, or will they be 
required to reduce their production more than 20 per cent? 
Depending on a variety of factors, pigs per litter vary from 
10 to 12; and if the litters are large, what is to be done 
with the surplus pigs? 

This shows how impossible it is to put in operation the 
various ramifications of this measure. 

It will require an army of Federal employees to check hog 
production on 4,000,000 farms. I have been in this Chamber 
day after day and I have listened to the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee pleading for economy. I want to 
say that by the enactment of this bill with respect to hogs, 
you are going to build up a bureaucracy and you are going to 
build up an army of Federal employees that will be detri- 
mental to the people in whose interests you are advocating 
the passage of this measure to-day. It is impractical in 
theory, it is impossible of operation, and it is unworkable by 
every stretch of the imagination, even if you delve into the 
realm of speculation. Not only this, but you are putting a 
tax on pork which is distributed chiefly in the areas of 
industry where there is now less ability to purchase. 

Gentlemen, strike hogs from this measure as a friend of 
the farmer and of the industrial workers of the United 
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States. Strike hogs from this measure in order to prevent 
the establishment of a constabulary which will be necessary 
if you are to check hog production on every farm in the 
United States and burden down the taxpayers and the busi- 
ness of the country with an amount of money which our 
economic life can not stand at this time. 

This is the substance of this amendment and by striking 
out hogs you will be acting in the light of reason; you will be 
acting, as the gentleman from Kansas has said, as a true, 
sound advocate of the farmers and the producers throughout 
the country. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps no man in this Chamber is more 
interested financially in the production of hogs than myself. 
We produce on the Iowa farms, in which I have an interest, 
something like 900 head of hogs. 

I realize that my district is the district that has been re- 
ferred to here so many times as the one in which farm strikes 
have occurred and the one in which the other day they led 
from the courthouse a man who was trying to get a de- 
ficiency judgment. I know the conditions, and I am not 
going to recite them here, for the reason you have heard 
them many, many times. However, if Iowa is not to have 
the relief that is embodied in this measure by way of an 
additional price on hogs, then Iowa gets but very little. 

Iowa produces, as you well know, more hogs by far than 
any State in the Union. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
RaMsEYER] showed me a list of the prices of hogs in his dis- 
trict at a packing house ranging from 90 cents to $2.50 a 
hundred. 

I have operated farms ever since the death of my father 
when I was 18 years of age. 

We know what hogs mean to the farmer. We know that 
day by day the foreclosures that are going on of these 
farms are due to the fact that we have no price as far as 
our hogs are concerned. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Would you not rather have 
corn come under the benefits of this bill than hogs? Would 
not it be easier to administer? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. I have studied this bill and I 
wish we could put corn under the bill, but due to the meth- 
ods of processing it is not an easy matter to bring corn 
under the provisions of the bill. That provision, I under- 
stand, is left out. 

Mr. HOPE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman has given much thought and 
study to the question as to how the bill will operate on hogs. 
I would like to have him tell us how it will operate. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. That is a fair question. I have 
tried to make a study of the bill. I realize that there are a 
good many handicaps that will come under the operation of 
the bill. The gentleman from Illinois has said that it is 
unworkable. I do not believe so. I realize, as the gentle- 
man from Kansas has said, that we have been experiment- 
ing along certain lines, and yet after reading very carefully 
and studying it, representing an agricultural district, I would 
rather by far leave the provision in than take it out. I want 
to say to you Members from Iowa that if you do take it out 
we have nothing left so far as Iowa is concerned in the bill. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman will notice that imme- 
diately upon the enactment of the bill the price of hogs is 
started at three and one-half and gradually increases until 
the bill becomes operative. Does not the gentleman think 


the increased price will be of immediate help to the farmers? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. I do. In answer to the gen- 
tleman, who represents the packing district of Illinois, I 
want to say that the easiest method you have in all these 
grades is in the hogs. For instance, I can take a hundred 
hogs and make them weight 200 or 300 or, like some that I 
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shipped last week, 440 pounds. It makes no difference how 
many sows you have or how many pigs you have, you ship 
them earlier and do not feed them so much grain. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Les. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Is my colleague absolutely sure the 
bill will not ruin the whole hog industry? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. You can not ruin the hog in- 
dustry, it is ruined now. [Laughter.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ADKINS. Gentlemen of the committee, if I thought 
that this provision was going to help the farmer, I would 
not be foolish enough to oppose it. There is no provision 
made for taking care of corn. That matter was talked, not 
publicly but privately, by members of the committee, and, 
. because of the difficulties of administration, corn was not 

included in this bill. In my opinion, to-day the corn farmer 
in our country can get more out of the corn fed to hogs 
than he can by selling it in the market. Corn is selling for 
from 14 to 15 cents a bushel. Your supply of livestock is 
entirely controlled by the price of your corn. That was a 
part of my business for many years. When corn was cheap 
every amateur feeder went into the business of feeding 
livestock and ruined us for that year. If we had some way 
of increasing the price of other meat commodities, well and 

good, but you increase the price of hogs and what would 
the public do? It would quit buying pork and buy some- 
thing else. The result of that would be that instead of 
helping the hog farmer you would do him great harm. The 
corn farmer is not limited in his production. A large num- 
ber of farmers who raise corn do not produce hogs at all. 
The chances are that if there was a chance to increase the 
price of corn, he would increase his production. Only the 
fellow who wants to comply with this act would be the one 
who would reduce his acreage of corn. If it was possible to 
reduce the corn acreage, or increase the price of corn, that 
would regulate the supply of finished livestock. 

The amateur livestock feeder, as I say, is the fellow who 
plays havoc with the regular feeder. He jumps in when it is 
cheap; but when corn is at a good price he sells his corn and 
does not bother with the matter of feeding livestock. So 
that the hog growers in our part of the country certainly are 
not looking for any relief, and all I have heard from are 
uneasy about the proposition of increasing the price of pork, 
because if you do, you will induce the buyer to buy something 
else than pork. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ADKINS. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Is it not possible that this bill instead 
of being a benefit to the hog grower, will be a very severe 
discrimination against him? 

Mr. ADKINS. I should think so, and every other hog 
grower that I have heard from feels the same way about it. 
If we are going to have an experiment here, and that is what 
everybody admits that this is, why not try your experiment 
on a couple of the commodities—cotton and wheat—that 
have a large exportable surplus and see, first, whether it 
works or not. We came in last year and loaded the thing 
down and the same thing will happen again now. What is 
the use of talking about farm relief if that is to be the case? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Are the corn raisers in the gentleman’s 
district getting enough to pay the cost of production? 

Mr. ADKINS. I should say not. They are getting 14 to 
15 cents a bushel. They do not get any relief in this. If we 
could control the price of corn, we could regulate the price 
of livestock without any Government interference. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Even the hog raiser is not getting 
anything. 

Mr. ADKINS. He is doing better than the corn raiser. 
Everyone who is raising hogs can get a better price for his 
corn in that way than the corn itself brings. Before this bill 


through its operation could help the distressed corn farmer 
he will be out of business. If we must declare an emergency 
and fix a price, which this in a roundabout way does on 
hogs, let us declare an emergency and fix a price on corn 
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for a year, and the price of livestock will take care of itself. 
No money need be spent on a large force to enforce it, the 
buying public be no worse off, the corn farmer be relieved 
financially, and the livestock man will arrange his business 
accordingly. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the principal reason for including hogs in this measure, 
or one of the principal reasons, is the fact that it is the only 
way as a practical matter to include corn and the corn area. 
According to statistics, some 85 per cent of the corn grown 
is fed in the county in which it is produced and never 
crosses a county line. A small percentage of it is processed, 
and so small is it that it is not practical to make a measure 
of this kind apply to corn. In the feeding of 85 per cent 
of this commodity largely in the raw state, and some of it 
in the ground state, a large portion goes into hogs. The 
effort is made here not to control the production of hogs, 
except incidentally, but to control the tonnage that is mar- 
keted, and that in effect will control the other. There is 
going to be no effort to go down and dictate how many pigs 
shall be produced, and so forth, as some have endeavored 
to intimate, but simply a control of marketing during the 
marketing period which may be established. That is the 
whole story. Then the processing fee will be laid and the 
money will be collected and the farmer will be paid the 
difference between the prevailing average market price and 
5 cents per pound at the beginning and gradually step up 
to parity price. 

I received a wire from one of the representatives of the 
American Institute of Meat Packers complaining of the bill. 
He said that hogs were at the lowest price they had been 
in 54 years, were selling at 2.30 on the foot. I wired back 
and told him I appreciated his telegram and said, “ Surely 
you realize that this condition can not continue; what do 
you have to suggest?” He did not wire me, but he wrote 
a letter and said that he did not have anything to suggest. 
That is the story on which these men have been making 
their complaints all along. I am not as familiar with hogs 
as I am with some of the other commodities, and have 
depended largely on those farm representatives who are 
interested in hogs and who tell me that this will work. I 
can see no reason on earth why the farmer would not be 
better off to get at least 5 cents a pound for his hogs than 
to sell them for 2.30 cents a pound; and, if this legislation 
is passed, he will get the 5 cents and later 6 cents per pound. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending amendment 
close in 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BALDRIGE. Mr. Chairman, I am in perfect sym- 
pathy with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones], and I 
have gone along with him on every vote. I want to vote for 
the domestic-allotment plan. I want to carry through on 
wheat and cotton. But it is tragic for the friends of hog 
growers to stand here and talk in generalities and tell the 
story about conditions in our part of the country and urge 
that hogs be included in this bill. Now, if you will listen 
to me, I will tell you specifically how this will work out to 
the ruin of our farmers. In the first place, pork is perish- 
able. Fresh pork must be sold within 15 days after killing. 
If the pork is cured it must be sold and consumed within 
90 days. So pork is a perishable product and the packers 
can not hold it indefinitely. 

Next, the price of hogs depends absolutely on the price 
the public pays for retail pork. This is the most important 
point in my argument. Every morning the packers have 
their pulse on the price of retail pork at the meat markets. 
From the aggregate price at all the different points they 
figure out what the carcass brought, and they add to that 
the operating cost of their plant, and then they tell their 
buyers to go out to the stockyards, and from the figures thus 
obtained, they tell what price they can pay for the hogs. 
People seem to think that the price of retail pork depends 
upon the price of hogs. That is absolutely wrong. The price 
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of hogs depends upon the retail price of pork. That is 
absolutely fundamental. 

Do you not see what will happen? This tax of one-half 
cent or 2 cents or 3 cents is supposed to be passed on to the 
consumers. If that is so, the retail price of pork must go 
up. If the retail price of pork goes up, a family with $2 a 
week to spend for meat will purchase either less pork or 
substitutes. The committee, realizing this, in their report, 
from which I will read one sentence, said as follows: 

For example, if consumers pay more for pork, they will turn in 
part to beef, lamb, poultry, and thus the price of all meats will be 
helped. 

Yes; the public will turn to beef, lamb, poultry, canned 
salmon and fish, and everything but pork. Then what hap- 
pens to the farmer? ‘That is the logical way in which this 
bill will work out. It will crucify the farmers, and yet the 
friends of the farmer stand here and ask to have this put in 
the bill. It is tragic for the farmers, because it means using 
substitutes, and instead of helping us it will do just the 
opposite. The packer now buys all the hogs that arrive at 
the stockyards every day. All the hogs that come in are 
purchased every day. The farmer knows if he sends his 
hogs to market they will be sold on that day for cash. If 
the price of pork goes up and if the packer can not sell his 
pork, they will not buy the hogs, and the half not purchased 
will be left in the stockyards at an expensive cost or else will 
have to be taken back to the farms. That is the logical way 
this bill will work. I am not talking about generalities. It 
is easy to tell the sad story about our farm situation in gen- 
eral terms. I am talking about the mechanism of this par- 
ticular bill, and if the hogs are not taken out of this bill it 
will be a tragedy as far as we are concerned in the Middle 
West. ([Applause.] 

Mr. FULLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDRIGE. I yield. 

Mr. FULLER. Does the gentleman not represent a dis- 
trict in which the Omaha packing houses are located? 

Mr. BALDRIGE. Yes; but I represent a large farming 
district also that is much more important than our pack- 
ing houses. 

Mr. FULLER. I thought the gentleman was from the 
packers’ district. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDRIGE. I yield. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Suppose we had an epidemic which 
reduced the supply of hogs 20 per cent and it raised the 
price of pork, would we have to shed crocodile tears then? 

Mr. BALDRIGE. No, indeed; but that is certainly no 
argument for this ridiculous scheme. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. The purpose of the bill is to substan- 
tially reduce the hog production, and thereby raise the price. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I come from 
the center of the corn district of Illinois. I naturally would 
be for this bill, but I can not see how we can possibly keep 
pork in the bill and take care of it. We have two packing 
houses in the city of Peoria. Those packing houses get 
every bit of their hogs from trucks. Those trucks go out 
through the country and gather up the hogs. Men on their 
own responsibility go out and buy those hogs. They bring 
them in and deliver them to the stockyards, and no one 
knows where those hogs come from. They would not know 
whether they came from one farm or from five farms. 
There is no chance in the world for those two packing 
houses in the city of Peoria to process and give certificates 
back, because they would not know where they came from. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is not the mechanics of the bill. 
When each producer gets a certificate he reports his pro- 
duction and his previous production, and when he produces 
evidence of sale he gets the rest of his certificate or his 
allowance, and the processor pays the tax. 
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Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I understand; but how is the 
processor going to know whose hogs they are when they 
bring in hogs from three or four different farmers? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He does not have to. Each farmer 
gets his own certificate. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Who gives him the certificate? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The man who buys them. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Well, does the gentleman mean 
to tell me that the peddler gives that man a certificate when 
he buys those hogs? The gentleman lives in a city, and he 
does not know about hogs. The gentleman lives in a city, 
and that is the reason he does not understand. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understand the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The gentleman may understand 
the bill, but the gentleman does not know anything about 
the hog business; I can see that from the way he talks. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. However, I understand the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The real truth of the matter 
is there is no chance in the world for those processors and 
small packing houses to ever give a certificate back to the 
8 because he does not know where the hogs came 
rom. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

- Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I yield. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Is it not a fact that throughout the 
Central West hundreds of thousands of hogs are purchased 
by what we call shippers in the small towns from men who 
sell only one or two hogs a year? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Exactly. That is exactly what 
I have been saying. I do not see how the hog raiser can 
be helped by this bill. I would like to vote for this bill. 
I would even like to vote for it with hogs in it, but I do not 
see how the hog raiser can possibly get anything out of it 
the way the bill is written and therefore I think we ought 
to take out the provision making it applicable to hogs. I 
shall vote for the amendment. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I yield. 

Mr. KELLER. What is the gentleman going to do 
about it? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Well, what is the gentleman 
from Illinois going to do about it? I did not write this bill. 
What is the gentleman going to do about it? 

Mr. KELLER. I am going to vote for this bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. How will the farmer fail to get some bene- 
fit if he gets 5 cents for his hogs when he has been getting 
only 2% cents? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. He will never get the 5 cents. 

Mr. JONES. The bill provides that he shall. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I know what the bill provides, 
but I am telling you how it will work out. 

Mr. JONES. If he controls his marketing in accordance 
with the plan set out he gets the difference in the prevailing 
price and 5 cents per pound. He gets this in addition to 
his market price. That is what he gets. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Let meask this question: Assume 
that I am a peddler; I am buying hogs; I go to five different 
farmers and buy a hog from each. How are they going to 
get their certificates from me? 

Mr. JONES. The farmer is not going to sell his hogs 
unless he gets his certificate; you will not get his hogs 
unless he gets that certificate for the extra allowance in 
addition to his market price. The bill provides that on its 
face. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. How is he going to get his 
certificate? 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I yield. 

Mr. McGUGIN. I just want to say, in line with what the 
gentleman says, that the secretary of the Livestock Associa- 
tion of Kansas has this to say: 
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I do not believe there is a farmer in Kansas, when fully advised 
as to the provisions of the allotment bill as applying to hogs, 
would favor this bill. 

That is true. I do not think this bill can help the hog 
raiser. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
see some bill passed and I am willing to vote for this bill, 
but I come from a district where corn is raised and where 
hogs are raised. I am opposed to hogs being in the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Missouri rise? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that time for debate be extended five minutes in order to 
hear the other side of this question. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. CANNON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I make a preferen- 
tial motion to strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that there is a pending motion before the House that 
should first be voted on. The motion before the House is 
the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. There can 
not be two motions pending at the same time. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I am surprised that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, one of the ablest parliamentari- 
ans of the House, should take such a position. Without 
arguing the proposition may I refer him to section 5326 of 
Hinds’ Precedents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is cer- 
tainly aware of the fact that a motion to strike out the 
enacting clause takes precedence over all other motions 
and all other amendments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But there can not be two motions pend- 
ing before the committee at the same time. The motion 
to strike out the enacting clause does take precedence if 
there are two persons demanding recognition at the same 
time. If the gentleman from Illinois offered a motion to 
strike out the words “and hogs” and then the gentleman 
from Missouri demanded recognition to strike out the en- 
acting clause, the Chair would be obliged to recognize the 
gentleman from Missouri, but there can not be two motions 
pending for consideration at one and the same time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think so and the 
Chair does not agree with the gentleman from Wisconsin 
and therefore overrules the point of order. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] moves to 
strike out the enacting clause and the gentleman is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the logic of the packers 
who have flooded our wastebaskets with propaganda against 
this bill, and the arguments of the gentlemen who wish to 
deprive the hog producers of its benefits by this amendment 
to strike hogs from the bill, are reminiscent of a classic inci- 
dent in the history of scholasticism in medieval Europe. At 
a noted university learned scholars were debating the ques- 
tion as to whether a bowl of water would weigh more if a 
fish were placed in it. The debate continued with much 
erudition for two days until a simple-minded janitor actually 
took a bowl of water, placed a fish in it, weighed it, and 
abruptly ended the debate. 

These gentlemen who represent the packing districts of 
Omaha and Chicago, and who are offering this amendment 
to deny the farmer the benefit of an increased price on hogs, 
on the ground that such an increase would drive the con- 
sumer from pork to lamb or beef, might take a lesson from 
this incident. 

Who knows better than anyone else whether or not this 
slight increase in the cost of a pound of pork will curtail 
its consumption? I believe all will agree that the retail 
salesman who stands behind the counter selling these meats 
to the public is in a better position than anyone else to 
judge whether it will drive the average customer to the use 
of a substitute. And if these gentlemen, who argue as learn- 
edly as any medieval disputant without any actual knowledge 


on which to base their conclusions, had taken the trouble, | 


as I did, to get the opinion of men engaged in the retail 
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meat business they would be edified to learn at first hand 
that there is no occasion to be alarmed over this imaginary 
hobgoblin with which the packers seek to scare the House 
into denying the farmers of the Corn Belt the cost of pro- 
duction on their hogs. 

Last week I interviewed retailers of meats in various 
parts of the city, both clerks and proprietors, in the munici- 
pal markets, in independent shops, and in chain stores; 
and without exception they were of the opinion that the 
slight increase which might be expected from the opera- 
tion of this bill would have no appreciable effect on the 
consumption of pork or pork products. 

Washington merchants report that their customers choose 
pork because it is a wholesome and palatable food, and 
without a single exception every man I interviewed in the 
various meat markets of the city was of the opinion that the 
addition of a few cents to the already abnormally low price 
of pork would have no effect on the sales over their counters. 
That is expert testimony from men who make a daily study 
of the question, as contrasted with the plausible theories of 
the packers who seek by every known device to beat down 
the price of the farmer’s hogs in the livestock markets of 
the Nation. 

Mr. BALDRIGE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I regret that I have only five minutes. 
The gentleman who sponsored this amendment repeatedly 
declined to yield. 

Another sophistical argument advanced by the packing 
interests in their widely circulated literature against this 
bill and repeated on the floor here since it has been under 
debate betrays an utter lack of familiarity with the funda- 
mental provisions of the bill. They would have us believe 
that the marketing of small lots of hogs or any number less 
than five presents an insurmountable obstacle to the admin- 
istration of the act. They seem to have overlooked the fact 
that we are dealing here, not with the number of hogs— 
which would be wholly indeterminate—but with the number 
of pounds produced and marketed. Anyone who knows any- 
thing at all about pork production knows that a hog can be 
marketed at 200 pounds or 300 pounds or 400 pounds with 
equal facility. Just last week a drove of hogs was marketed 
in my county averaging 460 pounds per hog. On the same 
day hogs topped the market at 175 pounds per hog. A man 
who feeds a single hog in the back yard of a tenement may 
just as accurately reduce his production the 20 per cent 
specified in this bill as the man who feeds a dozen carloads 
on a western ranch. And the serious suggestion of such a 
transparent argument by those opposed to the application 
of the bill to hog prices betrays the poverty of their cause. 

Mr. Chairman, I am certain that all of us are glad to 
have the views of the packers on this bill. They are vitally 
concerned and are entitled to their day in court and were 
entirely within their rights in circularizing the House with 
literature opposing the bill, and especially in opposing pro- 
visions making the farmers from the hog and corn sections 
the beneficiaries of its increase in prices. 

But, by the same right the farmers who have been de- 
pending on their hogs to bring in enough to pay their taxes 
and the interest on their note at the bank, and who now 
find them selling at the lowest price in 54 years, are also 
entitled to a hearing—even when it is necessary to take 
advantage of a motion to strike out the enacting clause in 
order to have an opportunity to present their side of the 
question. 

Mr. Chairman, let us briefly sum up the situation. On 
one side are the packers. On the other side, every national 
farm organization in America. We must judge a bill by its 
enemies as well as by its friends. The Members of the 
House may take their choice. [Applause.] 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pending motion. Of 
course, it must be voted on sooner or later in the con- 
sideration of the bill; but for the present I ask to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. GOSS and Mr. LAMNECK objected. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 
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Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, what disposition is to be made 
of the motion of the gentleman from Missouri to strike out 
the enacting clause? 

Mr. JONES. It is pending. 

Mr. GOSS. It will be pending at the next meeting of 
the committee? 

Mr. SABBATH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman from Missouri asked to withdraw his motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection was heard to that request. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Warren, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 13991) to aid agriculture and to relieve the 
existing national economic emergency, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—FARM RELIEF 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, Professor Einstein, who so 
easily imagines a fourth dimension and romps and plays 
with relativity, might understand the implications and 
ramifications of this bill. Nobody else could, or does, or 
ever will. 

Many arguments have been adduced against it during 
the course of this debate. Among others, that it is an experi- 
ment; that it is a price-fixing proposal; that it is a sales 
or consumption tax; that it is class legislation; that it dis- 
criminates between branches of agriculture itself and 
against industry; that it will establish a superbureaucracy, 
fill our land with an army of spies and snoopers, and sub- 
ject our farmers to such a system of surveillance and espion- 
age as exists nowhere on earth except in benighted Russia. 

I have listened carefully and patiently to this debate from 
the beginning; and I have not heard a single one of those 
arguments seriously challenged. And they alone are enough 
to condemn it. 

But those are not the most serious objections to the bill. 
The bill is fundamentally wrong. It is based on the false 
assumption that price is the first and fundamental matter of 
importance to agriculture. There never was a greater fal- 
lacy. That never was true. It is not true now. It never 
will be true. Price of its products is not the first and funda- 
mental matter of importance either to agriculture or any 
other producing industry and never will be. The primary, 
essential, and fundamental need of agriculture is a demand 
and a market for its products. Given the proper demand, 
and price will inevitably follow. Without demand there can 
be no price. Price is the offspring of demand. Demand is 
the mother of price. 

This bill proposes to perform a Cæsarian operation, tear 
price from a dying demand, assure the death of the mother, 
and leave the babe without a nurse. To change the figure, 
this bill proposes to compel a blood transfusion to a patient 
afflicted with anemia, from the veins of a subject already 
dying of anemia. 

The present plight of agriculture has been eloquently and 
darkly painted during this debate. I have no doubt it is a 
faithful portrayal. 

But who has said anything about the plight of industry? 
If agriculture is on a bed of living coals, is industry on a bed 
of roses? My district is partly coal mining and partly agri- 
cultural. I see both pictures. What is the plight of in- 
dustry, from which the transfusion is to be made? I hold 
in my hand a clipping from the Washington Herald of 
January 6, last Friday. Listen while I read it. 

[From the Washington Herald, January 6, 1933] 
MINE DISTRESS TOLD TO PROBE 


Actual starvation is widespread in the bituminous-coal section 
of West Virginia, Van A. Bittner, of the United Mine Workers, told 
the Senate Manufactures Committee yesterday, in urging the 
passage of the $500,000,000 La Follette-Costigan Federal relief bill. 

Bittner said many families are living on a ration of four and 
water furnished by the Red Cross. Even miners with jobs must 
be assisted, due to “ starvation wages,” he added. 
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C. C. Carsters, of New York, executive director of the Child Wel- 
fare Legion of America, told the committee the number of chil- 
dren in institutions had increased 43 per cent since 1931. 

On the same day a minister who is engaged in relief work 
in one of the coal-mining counties in my district was in 
my office. He told me that his committee has charge of 
only one-half of that county and that they are caring for 
more than 1,200 families. There are 12,000,000 men unem- 
ployed in this country, nine-tenths of whom were employed 
in other lines than agriculture. That sketches the picture 
of the plight of industry. I hang it alongside the picture of 
the plight of agriculture. This bill proposes to rob Peter to 
pay Paul at a time when Peter has not a penny to his name 
and is being fed by charity. 

But let me return to my original proposition: Demand is 
the mother of price. Demand for its products is the essen- 
tial and fundamental need of agriculture now and always. 
Given a proper demand, price will inevitably follow. What 
would it profit the wheat farmer if this Government should 
decree that wheat shall not be sold for less than $5 per 
bushel unless there should be no demand or market for his 
wheat? 

And right here is the fundamental and fatal weakness of 
this bill. It does not increase the demand for agricultural 
products by so much as a bushel of wheat, a bale of cotton, 
a hogshead of tobacco, or a side of bacon, either here or 
abroad. On the contrary, it diminishes the demand and 
narrows the market. It is axiomatic that increase of price 
inevitably results in decreased demand and consumption. 

Furthermore, and more important than that, the in- 
creased price must be added to the already staggering load 
borne by industry. It is all one, whether borne by opera- 
tors or operatives, employers or employees. In any case, it 
becomes an added burden to industry and will be reflected 
in higher production costs. 

More than 40 industrial nations have abandoned the gold 
standard and debased their currencies in the last three 
years. That means cheaper production by them. Already 
their cheapened products are hurdling our tariff barriers 
and infiltrating every community in our land. Every line of 
industry is affected by the hundreds of millions of this stuff 
now flooding the country. Every industry is affected, from 
steel to Christmas toys. Factories are closing, and their 
employees are joining the army of unemployed. I hold in 
my hand a paper weight which traveled across the Pacific 
Ocean, more than half across our continent to a small town 
40 miles from a railroad, was bought by a postmaster, and 
sent to me as a Christmas present. On the bottom of it is 
stamped “ Made in Japan.” 

Hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of similar stuff is 
coming to our shores from every quarter of the earth. And 
every cargo that is sold here means less use of American 
raw materials, less employment for American labor, and less 
demand for American agricultural products. 

If American industry is already unable to meet this 
murderous competition, even in its home market, because 
of disparity in production costs, what could it hope to do 
if forced to carry the additional burden proposed by this 
bill? 

Is the American farmer willing to see his home market 
stricken down by the striking down of the industries, the 
needs of whose employees create the only dependable de- 
mand for his products? Is the American farmer willing 
to depend upon a market 3,000 miles away, glutted by the 
products of low-wage countries of all the world? If he is, 
then the man who sawed the limb off between himself and 
the tree, the man who killed the goose that laid the golden 
eggs, and the little dog which lost his fine juicy bone by 
grabbing at a shadow were inspired philosophers by com- 
parison. 

If the leadership of this House will present a bill to re- 
duce interest rates on farm mortgages to the same rates 
the Government pays on money it borrows, to extend 
time of payment of those mortgages, and to enable farmers 
whose farms have already been sold to satisfy mortgages 
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to reclaim them, it will do something for the farmers, in- 
stead of “ doing ” the farmers. 

If it will forget its rabid repugnance to the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff law and increase the rates of that law so as to pro- 
tect the most dependable customers of the American 
farmers in their right to employment at American wages, 
it will increase the price of all American agricultural 
products. 

Our farmers have asked this Congress for a fish; in the 
bill before us our leadership offers him a serpent. 

There will be no return of prosperity to the American 
farmer till prosperity returns to those classes of our people 
who consume the products of the farms. They constitute 
the demand, the dependable demand, for his products. Agri- 
culture and industry are Siamese twins; neither can pros- 
per while the other languishes. The efforts of this House 
should be directed to reemploying our 12,000,000 idle, in- 
stead of toward arbitrary price fixing for the benefit of one 
class of our people at the expense of another class in even 
worse condition. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent the following leaves of absence were 
granted, as follows: 

To Mr. Cuase, indefinitely, on account of illness; 

To Mr. Stewart, indefinitely, on account of illness in the 
family; and 

To Mr. Mriter (at the request of Mr. Driver), indefinitely, 
on account of important business. 


SHIPMENT OF ARMS FOR MILITARY PURPOSES (S. DOC. NO. 169) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

Recent events have emphasized the urgent need of more 
authority to the Executive in control of the shipment of 
arms from the United States for military purposes. There 
can be no doubt that the control of such shipments to areas 
of prospective and actual international. conflict would 
greatly aid the earnest and unceasing efforts which all na- 
tions now make to prevent and lessen the dangers of such 
conflicts. 

However for one nation alone to engage in such prohibi- 
tions while other nations continue to supply arms is a fu- 
tility. Moreover it would tend to give advantage to one 
nation over another by increasing the war potentialities in 
manufacture and skill of noncooperating nations. 

There is before the Senate an international convention 
for the suppression of international trade in arms and am- 
munition and implements of war signed at Geneva, June 
17, 1925, awaiting ratification. This convention has been 
adhered to by a large number of the other important na- 
tions and is practically stopped through failure of the 
United States to adhere to it. Its ratification would con- 
tribute to the ends being sought by the entire world for the 
prevention and limitation of war. I earnestly urge that 
this convention should be ratified. 

If, however, it is impossible, as seems to be the case, for 
the Senate to now ratify this treaty it is urgent that legis- 
lation should be passed conferring upon the President au- 
thority in his discretion to limit or forbid shipment of arms 
for military purposes in cases where special undertakings 
of cooperation can be secured with the principal arms- 
manufacturing nations. 

While such a measure would not accomplish the whole of 
the purposes which the advance thought in the world re- 
quires, it would at least enable the Executive in special 
cases to place the United States in line with other nations 
who are willing to make such sacrifices in the prevention 
of military conflict. 

I therefore urge that this convention should receive ratifi- 
cation of the Senate now, or alternatively that legislation to 
the purpose mentioned should be promptly enacted. 
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I attach hereto the views of the Secretary of State upon 
this subject. 
HERBERT HOOVER. 
Tue Wuirte House, January 10, 1933. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee did on January 9, 1933, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, a joint resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution to authorize the merger 
of street-railway corporations operating in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
45 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, January 11, 1933, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Tentative list of committee hearings scheduled for Wed- 
nesday, January 11, 1933, as reported to the floor leader: 
MERCHANT MARINE, RADIO, AND FISHERIES 
(10 a. m.) 


Continue hearings on S. 4491, to regulate intercoastal 
carriers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WARREN: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 343. A 
resolution relative to expenses of conducting investigation 
authorized by House Resolution 235 (Rept. No. 1837). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 349. A 
resolution providing for the consideration of S. 5160, an act 
to provide for loans to farmers for crop production and har- 
vesting during the year 1933, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1838). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GASQUE: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 311. 
A bill to approve Act No. 268 of the session laws of 1931 of 
the Territory of Hawaii entitled “An act to authorize and 
provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and 
supply of electric current for light and power within the 
island of Molokai”; without amendment (Rept. No. 1839). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 13559. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to enter into a cooperative agreement or agreements with the 
State of Idaho and private owners of lands within the State 
of Idaho for grazing and range development, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1840). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. PARSONS: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 
13959. A bill to authorize the incorporated town of Fair- 
banks, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$100,000 for the purpose of constructing and equipping a 
public-school building in the town of Fairbanks, Alaska, and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1841). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEA: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 4165. An act to remove existing discriminations 
incident to certain land grants and to subject them to the 
same conditions that govern other land grants of their class; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1842). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BULWINKLE: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 13372. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Peedee River and a bridge across the Waccamaw River, 
both at or near Georgetown, S. C.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1843). Referred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. CHAPMAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 13743. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi Canal near Tiskilwa, III.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1844). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 13744. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi Canal near Langley, Ill.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1845). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 5131. An act to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Ohio River at or near Cannelton, Ind.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1846). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BECK: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 5183. An act granting the consent of Congress 
to the Board of County Commissioners of Allegheny County, 
Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across 
the Monongahela River between the city of Pittsburgh and 
the borough of Homestead, Pa.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1847). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 5231. An act to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Randolph, Mo.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1848). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 5232. An act to extend the time for con- 
structing a bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
St. Charles, Mo.; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1849). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 5260. An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Board of Supervisors of Marion County, Miss., 
to construct a bridge across Pearl River; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1850). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 5261. An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Board of Supervisors of Monroe County, Miss., 
to construct a bridge across Tombigbee River; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1851). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS i 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 


Mr. WARREN: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 342. A 
resolution providing for the payment of six months’ com- 
pensation to the widow of William J. Curry (Rept. No. 1835). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WARREN: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 346. A 
resolution providing for the payment of one year’s salary to 
the widow of Frank Hazel Barto (Rept. No. 1836). Ordered 
to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 14123) to add certain lands 
to the Salmon National Forest; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 14124) amending the ship- 
ping act, 1916, as amended, for the purpose of further regu- 
lating common carriers by water; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 14125) to divest certain 
activities of their interstate character; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 14126) authorizing 
John C. Mullen and John H. Hutchings, both of Falls City, 
Nebr., and William Shephers, of Rulo, Nebr., his or their 
heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, main- 
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tain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri River at or 
near Rulo, Nebr.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 14127) providing for an 
exchange of lands between the Colonial Realty Co. and the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 14128) to provide for 
the redemption of national-bank notes, Federal-reserve bank 
notes, and Federal reserve notes which can not be identified 
as to the bank of issue; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 14129) to extend the time 
for the construction of a bridge across that portion of Lake 
Michigan lying opposite the entrance to Chicago River, III.: 
and a bridge across the Michigan Canal, otherwise known as 
the Ogden Slip, in the city of Chicago, III.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 14130) to repeal the act 
entitled “An act to save daylight and to provide standard 
time for the United States,” approved March 19, 1918; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 14131) to foster Ameri- 
can industry, promote education, and facilitate pursuit of 
the avocation of philately; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 14132) to more fully define 
the meaning of paragraph 36, section 7, of the act of Con- 
gress approved July 1, 1932, being Public, No. 237, Seventy- 
second Congress (H. R. 11638); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 14133) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, 
and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PARSONS: A bill (H. R. 14134) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Shawneetown, 
Gallatin County, Ill., and a point opposite thereto in Union 
County, Ky.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 14135) to create Federal 
rural mortgage land banks, to provide for the supervision 
thereof, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 14136) prohibiting the impor- 
tation of cannabis indica, cannabis sativa, or cannabis 
Americana, for the purpose of making the narcotic drug 
known as mariahuana, or for any other purpose; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. : 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 14137) relat- 
ing to security for certain loans under section 201 of the 
emergency relief and construction act of 1932; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 14138) providing for loans 
or advances by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
through its regional credit corporations, to farm mortgagors 
to enable them to lower the rate of interest on their farm- 
mortgage loans, and to secure the postponement of the fore- 
closure of farm mortgages for a period of two years, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 14139) to provide for the 
relief of farmers in any State by the making of loans to 
or contracts with States, political subdivisions of States, 
improvement districts, public corporations, boards and com- 
missions, legal entities of States, private corporations, and 
individuals, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LaGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 14140) to permit the 
admission of intoxicating liquors into the Virgin Islands of 
the United States for export; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

-By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: Resolution (H. Res. 350) 
providing for the consideration of House Resolution 334, 
a resolution disapproving of several Executive orders group- 
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ing, coordinating, and consolidating certain executive and 
administrative agencies of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 546) 
to preserve and stabilize the revenue to the United States 
derived from the sale of cigarettes, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 547) 
to exclude certain temporary employees from the operation 
of the economy act; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Oregon: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
548) authorizing a further modification of the adopted 
project for the Columbia and Lower Willamette Rivers be- 
tween Portland, Oreg., and the sea; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 549) to 
provide for the return to the Philippine Islands of unem- 
ployed Filipinos resident in the continental United States, to 
authorize appropriations to accomplish that result, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. KUNZ: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 550) amend- 
ing Article XVI of the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 14141) for the relief of 
August Walter; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14142) for the relief of Martin J. 
Walsh; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 14143) for the relief 
of Lloyd Vurl Lahrman; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 14144) for 
the relief of Charles D. Barnes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 14145) grant- 
ing a pension to Gustav Gumpertz; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14146) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah A. Maack; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 14147) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Hennessey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14148) granting an increase of pension 
to Adela Carmen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIES: A bill (H. R. 14149) granting a pension to 
Frank Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 14150) granting a pension to 
Kathryn E. Fraley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. ESLICK: A bill (H. R. 14151) for the relief of 
I. T. McRee; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 14152) for the relief of Frank 
Gedney; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOLDER: A bill (H. R. 14153) for the relief of 
Walter Warren Kibbe; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GOSS: A bill (H. R. 14154) for the relief of 
Robert R. Prann; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14155) for the relief of Michael Petru- 
celli; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14156) for the relief of Bertha A. 
Bishop; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 14157) granting a pension 
to Frank T. Douglas, alias Lewis Calhoun; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARLAN: A bill (H. R. 14158) granting a pen- 
sion to Louis Goldstein; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 14159) granting 
a pension to Laura Parker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KADING: A bill (H. R. 14160) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Franciska Steinbruecker; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. McCORMACE: A bill (H. R. 14161) for the relief 
of John Neilson; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14162) for the relief of Charles Eben 
Stewart; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 14163) for the relief 
11 3 Cyrus Snyder; to the Committee on Military 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin; A bill (H. R. 14164) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Marietta B. Merrick; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 14165) for the relief of 
Anna Kotjek; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 14166) granting 
a pension to Mary Ann Sutton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 14167) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Louise G. Cilley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14168) granting an increase of pension 
to Charles V. Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 14169) for the relief of 
Lillian R. Maugans; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 14170) granting an increase 
of pension to Clara Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14171) granting an increase of pension 
to Elizabeth C. Hutchison; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WELCH: A bill (H. R. 14172) for the relief of 
Catherine Wright; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 14173) directing the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to pay disability-compensa- 
tion benefits under certain conditions to Justin G. Ballou; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. WHITLEY: A bill (H. R. 14174) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary J. Barrows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YON: A bill (H. R. 14175) granting an increase 
of pension to Alda E. Ramm; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: Resolution (H. Res. 348) provid- 
ing for the payment of six months’ salary to the daughter of 
Thomas M. Holt; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9459. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of residents of Wichita and 
Wellington, Kans., in behalf of the stop-alien representation 
amendment to the United States Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

9460. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution adopted by the Man- 
hattan Chapter of the Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, petitioning Congress to appropriate sufficient 
funds to provide for adequate national defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

9461. By Mr. CHAPMAN: Petition presented by 36 citizens 
of New Castle, Ky., fayoring the proposed constitutional 
amendment to prohibit the counting of aliens in making 
future congressional apportionments; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

9462. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of the Joyce Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church Missionary Society, composed of 50 
members, by Alice A. Synwolt, president, urging the enact- 
ment of legislation for the establishment of a Federal 
motion-picture commission; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

9463. By Mr. CONDON: Petition of Oscar B. Nelson and 
100 other citizens of Rhode Island, protesting against any 
reduction or repeal of existing legislation beneficial to Span- 
ish War veterans, their widows, or dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9464. Also, petition of Arnold W. Thornton and 61 other 
citizens of Rhode Island, protesting against any reduction or 
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repeal of existing legislation beneficial to Spanish War vet- 
erans, their widows, or dependents; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9465. Also, petition of Martin J. Revens and 57 other citi- 
zens of Rhode Island, protesting against any reduction or 
repeal of existing legislation beneficial to Spanish War 
veterans, their widows, or dependents; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9466. By Mr. CULKIN: Resolution of the Harbor and 
Dock Commission of Oswego, N. Y., protesting against a 
grouping and consolidation of the various branches of the 
executive departments of the Federal Government; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

9467. By Mr. DELANEY: Petition of the National Coop- 
erative Milk Producers’ Federation, urging the inclusion of 
dairy products in the pending allotment bill, H. R. 13991; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

9468. Also, petition of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater 
New York, protesting against certain items in Senate bill 
4491; to the Committee on Merchant Marine, Radio, and 
Fisheries. 

9469. By Mr. GARBER: Petition expressing approval of 
the stand of those who voted against the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment and urging continued opposition to 
modification or repeal of the prohibition laws; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

9470. Also, resolutions passed by locals of the Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers’ Association and other business interests in 
western Oklahoma, representative of the unanimous wish of 
the organized wheat farmers of Oklahoma, requesting the 
retention of the agricultural marketing act, except the 
stabilization feature, and urging the passage of adequate 
legislation extending the benefits of tariff to agriculture as 
embodied in the domestic allotment plan; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

9471, Also, petition urging support of the railway pen- 
sion bills, S. 4646 and H. R. 9891; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9472. By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of James L. Burke and 
eight other residents of Alburgh, Vt., protesting the admin- 
istrative furlough affecting the Immigration Service; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

9473. Also, petition of Rev. Albert V. Fisher and 14 other 
residents of McIndoe Falls, Vt., favoring the stop-alien 
representation amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

9474. Also, petition of C. E. Ayer and eight other residents 
of Richford, Vt., protesting against the administrative fur- 
lough affecting the Immigration Service; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

9475. Also, petition of A. H. Fuller and 55 other residents 
of northern Vermont, protesting against the consolidation 
of the customs border patrol and the immigration border 
patrol with the United States Coast Guard; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

9478. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of residents of Battle 
Creek, Mich., and vicinity, urging favorable action on Senate 
bill 1079 and Senate Resolution 170; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9477. By Mr. LEHLBACH: Petition of William M. Bailey 
and other citizens, protesting against alien representation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9478. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the Shippers’ Con- 
ference of Greater New York, registering certain objections 
to the legislation contained in Senate bill 4491; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

9479. Also, petition of The Best Foods (Inc.), New York 
City, protesting against the Andresen amendment to House 
bill 13991; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9480. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition signed by George C. 
Pashby, Route No. 5, Cedar Falls, Iowa, and 14 others, urg- 
ing the passage of the stop-alien representation amendment 
to the United States Constitution to cut out the 6,280,000 
aliens in this country and count only American citizens 
when making future apportionments for congressional dis- 
tricts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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9481. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of The Best Foods (Inc.), 
New York City, opposing the Andresen proposed amendment 
to House bill 13991, advocating a tax of 5 cents a pound 
on oleomargarine and a tariff upon its ingredients; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

9482. By Mr. SEGER: Letter from Rev. A. L. Kletz, pastor 
of First Methodist Episcopal Church, Passaic, N. J., urging 
passage of stop-alien representation amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9483. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition of A. J. Knightlinger, 
A. W. Dennis, and others, of Meadville, and Mary E. Rigby 
and others, of Titusville, Pa., urging the passage of the stop- 
alien representation amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9484. By Mr. SNOW: Memorial of Eureka Grange, No. 113, 
of Mapleton, Me., indorsing proposed Sparks-Capper stop- 
alien representation amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

9485. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of citizens of North- 
branch and Burr Oak, Kans., and Guide Rock, Nebr., sub- 
mitted by A. W. Cline, of Northbranch, Kans., and L. M. 
Jeffery, of Guide Rock, Nebr., and signed by 52 others, op- 
posing any measure permitting the sale of beer or wine; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9486. By Mr. STALKER: Petition of W. C. Adams and 85 
other residents of Arkport, N. Y., urging support of the stop- 
alien representation amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution to cut out aliens and count only American citizens 
when making future apportionments for congressional dis- 
tricts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9487. By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of citizens of 
Kline, Colo., urging legislation for the remonetization of 
silver on a reasonable ratio with gold; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

9488. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of citizens of Blairsville, 
Pa., urging support of the stop-alien representation amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution to cut out 6,280,000 
aliens in this country, and count only American citizens, 
when making future apportionments for congressional dis- 
tricts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9489. Also, petition of citizens of Murrysville, Pa., urging 
support of the stop-alien representation amendment to the 
United States Constitution to cut out 6,280,000 aliens in this 
country, and count only American citizens, when making 
future apportionments for congressional districts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9490. Also, petition of citizens of Manor, Pa., urging sup- 
port of the stop-alien representation amendment to the 
United States Constitution to cut out 6,280,000 aliens in this 
country, and count only American citizens, when making 
future apportionments for congressional districts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9491. Also, petition of citizens of Harrison City, Pa., urging 
support of the stop-alien representation amendment to the 
United States Constitution to cut out 6,280,000 aliens in this 
country, and count only American citizens, when making 
future apportionments for congressional districts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11, 1933 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 10, 1933) 

The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. j 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Black Byrnes Copeland 
Austin Blaine Capper Costigan 
Bailey Borah Caraway Couzens 
Bankhead Bratton Carey Cutting 
Barbour Broussard Cohen Dale 
Barkley Bulkley Connally Dickinson 
Bulow Coolidge Dill 


Fess Hull Nye Thomas, Idaho 

Fletcher Johnson Oddie Thomas, Okla. 

Frazier Kendrick Patterson Townsend 

George King Pittman Trammell 

Glass La Follette Reynolds 

Glenn Lewis Robinson, Ark. Vandenberg 

Goldsborough Logan Robinson,Ind. Wagner 

Gore Long Walcott 

Grammer McGill Schuyler ‘alsh, Mass. 

Hale McKellar Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
n McNary pstead Watson 

Metcalf Shortridge Wheeler 

Hatfield Moses Smith White 

Hayden Neely Smoot 

Hebert Norbeck Steiwer 

Howell Norris Swanson 


Mr. MOSES. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] is absent from the Senate 
because of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis], who is attending 
the funeral of the late Representative Kendall. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

CONDOLENCE ON DEATH OF FORMER PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a cable- 
gram of condolence on the death of Hon. Calvin Coolidge, a 
former President of the United States, from Hon. Alberto 
Barreras, president of the Senate of the Republic of Cuba, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[Translation of cablegram] 


To the honorable PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES or America, Washington, D. C.: 

In the name of the Senate of the Republic of Cuba I beg to send 
you the expression of our sincere grief for the death of the Hon. 
Calvin Coolidge, which means a great loss to the American people. 
We Cubans can not forget that this austere patriot, while Presi- 
dent, honored our native land by coming to Habana on the occa- 
sion of the Fourth Pan American Conference. The historic ties 
which bind Cuba and the great American confederation make us 
feel its griefs as our own. I pray you to bring this expression of 
condolence before the members of the family of the illustrious 
man who has disappeared. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALBERTO 
President of the Senate of 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the annual mass meeting of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, at New York City, N. Y., favoring the prompt adop- 
tion of the resolution submitted by Mr. Wacner (S. Res. 
300) authorizing an investigation of labor conditions pre- 
vailing upon the Mississippi flood-control project, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Governors’ Southwide Cotton Conference, at Memphis, 
Tenn., on December 29, 1932, favoring the making of Federal 
loans to owners of occupied farms for the purpose of en- 
abling them to pay taxes for at least two years on such 
farms in cases where money is not obtainable for such tax 
purposes from other sources, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter from Warren L. 
Morriss, of Topeka, Kans., inclosing a plan to solve the 
present farm, unemployment, and economic difficulties, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter from Mrs. E. M. 
House, of Encinitas, Calif., relative to banking and financial 
matters, which was referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter in the nature of 
a petition from Neisa L. Hart, of Santa Monica, Calif., pray- 
ing for the adoption of the so-called technocracy plan as a 


BARRERAS, 
the Republic. 
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solution of present economic difficulties, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLAINE presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., remonstrating against the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment of the Constitution or any 
modification of the national prohibition act, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented the memorial of the 
American Temperance Society of the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists, of Tacoma Park, D. C., signed by 277 citizens 
of the State of Maryland and the District of Columbia, re- 
monstrating against the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution or any modification of the na- 
tional prohibition act, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented memorials of 3,559 citizens 
of the State of Michigan, remonstrating against the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment of the Constitution or the 
repeal or modification of the national prohibition act, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by the 
West Walworth Local Association of Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association (Inc.), New York, favoring the re- 
valuation of the dollar to a level more in keeping with that 
at which debts were contracted, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the New York 
Peace Society, of New York, favoring the prompt ratifica- 
tion of the World Court protocols, and the outlawry of war 
through the Kellogg-Briand pact by the adoption of a 
protocol or a subsidiary treaty providing for meetings of 
the signatories to the pact for consultation in the event of 
any breach or threatened breach thereof, etc., which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the memorial of the Floral Park and 
vicinity Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, New Hyde 
Park, N. Y., remonstrating against the repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment of the Constitution or the modification 
of the national prohibition law, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of the 
State of New York, remonstrating against the passage of 
legislation to legalize the manufacture and sale of liquors 
with an alcoholic content stronger than one-half of 1 per 
cent, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Blissville Unit, 
No. 727, the American Legion Auxiliary, Woodside, Long 
Island, protesting against the attitude of the National Econ- 
omy League in respect to their proposal to reduce veterans’ 
appropriations, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Oswego 
(N. Y.) Harbor and Dock Commission, protesting against 
the proposed transfer of the jurisdiction of river and har- 
bor work from the Corps of Engineers of the Army to the 
Department of the Interior, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Young 
Men’s Board of Trade, of New York City, N. Y., favoring 
the maintenance of a merchant marine adequate to serve 
the best interests of the Nation, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the Washington Real Estate Board, District of 
Columbia, stating “in recognition of the reduced income of 
the renting public of the District of Columbia, it recom- 
mends to the members of the board that they cooperate 
with each other and with the owners of rental properties in 
the District of Columbia to continue their efforts toward the 
equalization of rents that may apparently be inconsistent 
with each other and to reduce the rents as far as may be 
done consistent with the emergency of the times in recogni- 
tion of the civie obligation that rests upon every citizen in 
the District of Columbia,” which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 
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RETRENCHMENT PROGRAM OF NATIONAL ECONOMY LEAGUE 


Mr. HARRISON presented a resolution adopted by Curtis 
E. Pass Post, the American Legion, of Water Valley, Miss., 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the National Economy League and its affiliated organi- 
gations have been and now are spreading unjust propaganda 

t the patriots who bore arms in defense of their country 
during the World War; and 

Whereas the above organization, in a cruel, inhuman manner, 
proposes to cut over four hundred and fifty millions from vet- 
erans’ appropriations and thus destroy at one stroke of the pen 
a just and fair relief system that has been built up through the 

ears; and 

: Whereas, if the objectives of this organization are attained, 
widespread despair, suffering, and want will come to many thou- 
sands of broken and handicapped men; and 

Whereas millions of dollars will be taken from thousands of 
towns and cities, bring tragedy and ruin, if this cruel proposal 
prevails: Therefore be it 

Resoived, That the Curtis E. Pass Post, American Legion, of 
Water Valley, Miss., go on record as being bitterly opposed to the 
program of the National Economy League, and that we call upon 
the Senate of the United States to support the present order and 
to refuse to vote for any measure that would mean a reduction in 
the amount now paid officers, nurses, and men of the World War. 

Done in regular business session of the Curtis E. Pass Post, 
American Legion, at Water Valley, Miss., this the 2d day of 
January, 1933. 

Official. 

C. C. Stacy, Post Commander. 
J. A. KENNEDY, Post Adjutant. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 229) to prohibit the 
exportation of arms or munitions of war from the United 
States under certain conditions, which was read twice by its 
title. : 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally with an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3171. An act to authorize the disposition of the naval 
ordnance plant, South Charleston, W. Va., and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1031); 

S. 4135. An act for the relief of Douglas B. Espy (Rept. 
No. 1035) ; 

S. 4230. An act for the relief of Betty McBride (Rept. No. 
1032) ; 

H. R. 2844. An act for the relief of Elmo K. Gordon (Rept. 
No. 1033); and 

H. R. 8120. An act for the relief of Jack C. Richardson 
(Rept. No. 1034). 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE also, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

S. 2374. An act to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
the Navy to convey by gift, to the city of Savannah, Ga., the 
naval radio station, the buildings, and apparatus located 
upon land owned by said city (Rept. No. 1036) ; 

S. 4445. An act authorizing the President to transfer and 
appoint Lieut. (Junior Grade) Arnold R. Kline, United States 
Navy, to the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), Supply Corps, 
United States Navy (Rept. No. 1037); 

S. 4480. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Woman’s 
Club of the city of Paducah, Ky., the silver service in use 
on the U. S. S. Paducah (Rept. No. 1038) ; 

H. R. 1225. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Campus 
Martius Memorial Museum, of the city of Marietta, Ohio, 
the silver servic? presented to the United States for the gun- 
boat Marietta (Rept. No. 1039); 

H. R. 5786. An act for the relief of Essie Fingar (Rept. No. 
1040) ; 

H.R. 6637. An act authorizing the President to present a 
medal of honor to Richmond Pearson Hobson (Rept. No. 
1041); and 

H. R. 7385. An act for the relief of Sidney Joseph Kent 
(Rept. No. 1042). 
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Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5289) to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to reappoint 
George N. Nicholson in the police department of said Dis- 
trict, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1043) thereon. 

Mr, DILL, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was recommitted the bill (H. R. 7716) to amend 
the radio act of 1927, approved February 23, 1927, as 
amended (U. S. C., Supp. V, title 47, ch. 4), and for other 
purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 1045) thereon. 

Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 3033) for the relief of Ida E. God- 
frey and others, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1046) thereon. 

Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5234) to authorize an appro- 
priation to carry out the provisions of the act of May 3, 
1928 (45 Stat. L. 484), reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1044) thereon. 

SURVEY OF INDIAN CONDITIONS 

Mr, FRAZIER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, sub- 
mitted a partial report (pursuant to S. Res. 79, 70th Cong., 
and subsequent resolutions) on irrigation and reclamation 
on Indian lands; Indian reimbursable debts; financial credit 
for Indians, and allotment system within Indian irrigation 
projects, with recommendations, which was ordered to be 
printed as part 4 of Report No. 25. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 5379) granting an increase of pension to Addie 
Richardson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 5380) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam W. Donaldson (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 5381) for the relief of J. S. Mattes; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5382) providing for an exchange of lands be- 
tween the Colonial Realty Co. and the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. McGILL: 

A bill (S. 5383) granting a pension to Bryan W. McMains; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

A bill (S. 5384) granting an honorable discharge to Wil- 
lard Heath Mitchell; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 5385) granting a pension to Erie A. May; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: 

A bill (S. 5386) granting a pension to Grace Goodhue 
Coolidge; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5387) granting a franking privilege to Grace 
Goodhue Coolidge; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 5388) to authorize the payment of taxes and 
assessments on family dwellings in the District of Columbia 
in quarterly installments, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 5389) to amend the national prohibition act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 5390) to meet the existing emergency in the 
agricultural industry, to provide new capital for agri- 
cultural development, to refund existing. farm: mortgages 
so as to provide long-term loans at lower interest rates, to 
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permit the repurchase of foreclosed farm lands, to amend 
and supplement the Federal farm loan act, to provide 
methods for the unification of the Federal farm-loan system, 
and for other purposes; and A 

A bill (S. 5391) to amend sections 13 and 19 of the Federal 
farm loan act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENTS TO TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. KING submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 13520, the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments appropriation bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

Add an additional section to the bill, as follows: 

“Src. —. That none of the appropriations contained in this or 
any other act shall be available to pay the salary of any employee 
of the United States appointed after the date of this act to fill 
@ vacancy created by the death, retirement, resignation, or dis- 
charge of a civil-service employee in any of the departments, inde- 
pendent establishments, boar commissions, and/or other 
agencies in the executive branch of the Government until the 
number of civil-service employees on the date of this act in the 
department, independent establishment, board, commission, and/or 
other agency making the appointment shall have been reduced 
25 per cent.” 

Mr. COOLIDGE submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 13520, the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments appropriation bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

On page 69, after line 24, to insert the following: 

“Section 101 (b) is amended by striking out in the second 
proviso thereof the word ‘five’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘two,’ so that the proviso as amended will read as follows: 
Provided further, That no officer or employee shall, without his 
consent, be furloughed under this subsection for more than two 
days in any one calendar month.“ 

Mr. JOHNSON submitted an amendment providing that 
all materials and supplies purchased by any department of 
the Federal Government, and all materials and supplies fur- 
nished by contractors doing work for the Federal Govern- 
ment, shall be produced within the limits of the United 
States, with certain exceptions, intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 13520, the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13975) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1933, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is ready to rule on 
the point of order. 

On January 7, 1929, the House was considering a general 
appropriation bill. An item providing for refunding taxes 
illegally collected was reached, identical, with the exception 
of the amount to be refunded, with the item in the present 
deficiency bill. 

An amendment was offered by Mr. Byrws, adding at the 
end of the item the following: 

Provided, That no part of the appropriation herein shall be 
available for paying any tax refund in excess of $75,000 which 
has not been approved by the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. 

Mr. Anthony made a point of order against the amend- 
ment on the ground that the present law did not require the 
committee to approve, and the approval of the joint com- 
mittee was contrary to existing law. 

After some debate, the chairman [Mr. LEHLBACH] said: 

It is a well-known rule of the House that amendments which 
limit expenditures of money appropriated for a general purpose 
by excluding some specific purpose embraced in the general pur- 
pose are in order, but the rule is clear that such limitation to 
be in order must simply forbid the use of the money for a cer- 
tain given purpose. It is the rule that anything carrying an 
affirmative, substantive change in existing law, that limits the 
functions or jurisdiction of an executive officer so drastically as 
to constitute a change of policy, or that imposes upon a govern- 
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mental agency new duties not imposed upon it by law, is beyond 
the definition of a limitation and is, therefore, not in order. 
(ConcREssiIonaL Recorp, January 7, 1929, pp. 1314, 1315.) 

Section 3220 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, pro- 
vides the method of refunding taxes illegally or erroneously 
collected. The pending amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKettar] is in conflict with this section, 
and is therefore not in order. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

The bill is open to amendment. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKELLAR] has a motion pending to suspend 
the rules. Does the Senator desire to take up that motion 
at this time? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I think we might as well do so. 
I am not going to discuss the matter again. I merely wish 
to say that under the proposed amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I just want to get the parliamentary status. 
Has this matter been taken up by unanimous consent? 
Have we laid aside the Glass banking bill temporarily? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. May I ask the Senator from Tennessee just 
what it is that he proposes to do? I want to get the matter 
Straight again. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will allow me to do so, 
I shall be glad to tell him and other Senators, too; but, of 
course, I can not talk while I am being interrupted. 

I want to read the proposed amendment. On page 13, line 
3, after the word “ each,” insert the following: 

Provided further, That no part of this appropriation— 


That is, the appropriation of $28,000,000 carried in the 
bill— 


shall be expended for the payment of any claim until the same 
has been approved by the Board of Tax Appeals. 

Mr. President, we have a Board of Tax Appeals which at 
this time is not a busy board. The board has plenty of 
time to pass upon these claims for refunds. If the claims 
are submitted to the board, every taxpayer in the land will 
have a fair, proper, open, and aboveboard chance to have 
his tax matters passed upon. It is a worthy tribunal. So 
far as I know, it is a perfectly honest tribunal. There is no 
reason in the world why any taxpayer in the United States 
can not get justice before that tribunal. That is all that 
any taxpayer ought to want, and certainly all that any tax- 
payer ought to have. 

Now, let us compare that with the present system. Under 
the present law the taxpayer does not know whether he has 
a fair chance or not. He does not know who passes upon 
his claim. He does not even know by whom the committee 
is appointed, in the first place, or who constitute the com- 
mittee, in the second place. He does not know whether or 
not the facts are presented to that committee. It is done 
in secret; it is passed on in secret; the money is virtually 
paid in secret. Therefore, under the present system, the 
taxpayer has not a fair and impartial chance to have a 
recovery. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield in a moment. If the case 
is submitted to the Board of Tax Appeals, then the tax- 
payer’s business and the Government’s business are trans- 
acted in the open, and the taxpayer has every right that 
he could ask to be accorded to him. His business is not 
transacted in secret; it is transacted in the open; the case 
is handled by a tribunal of experts, and surely it seems to 
me that such proceedings ought to be followed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 


Senator? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Florida? 
Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 
Mr. FLETCHER. I suppose in the case of these refunds 
the taxpayer was entirely satisfied with the action, and, 
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therefore, did not take any appeal. What about the Gov- 
ernment? Has not the Government a right to appeal? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Oh, no; the Government has no such 
right; that has been carefully guarded. For instance, sup- 
pose the Secretary of the Treasury objected to a refund 
because he thought it was improper or too large, or thought 
it was unwise, and wanted to appeal; he has said that he 
would not know of it until after the refund had been al- 
lowed. Suppose under those circumstances he wanted to 
appeal, he would have no right to appeal the case to the 
Tax Board; the Government has no right to take it to the 
Tax Board. It is only the taxpayer who has the right when 
a case is decided against him to take it to the Board of Tax 
Appeals. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator’s amendment, as I under- 
stand, would give the Government the same right. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It would require the taxpayer to sub- 
mit any difference to the Board of Tax Appeals which has 
been set up by the Congress for the purpose of passing on 
such questions. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that position in a way, 
but, at the same time, I do not understand how it is that 
the Secretary of the Treasury accepts the report of subordi- 
nate officials allowing tax refunds without having the matter 
submitted to him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sorry I have not the testimony of 
Mr. Mellon, the testimony of Mr. Bond, the Assistant Sec- 
retary, the testimony of Mr. Blair, the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner at that time, and the testimony of a solicitor 
of the Treasury Department. The testimony of those gen- 
tlemen is all in the Recorp. I brought it to the attention 
of the Senate on a previous occasion, and I will refer to it 
again. All those gentlemen said that they did not have the 
time to pass upon these matters; that the checks were made 
out by some subordinate; they were sent up to their desks, 
and they approved them as a matter of course, without ever 
looking into the cases at all. That is the way the business 
of the Government is transacted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then, the whole matter is determined 
by some officials in the service, and they decide that errors 
have been committed to the extent of millions of dollars 
about which nobody has any information except those who 
pass on the cases. 

Except those who pass upon the cases. 
Is not that a monstrous thing? 

I think it is the most monstrous thing 
I have ever known. I have been complaining of it here for 
nine years, but this is about the first time the Senate has 
ever really listened to me about it. I will say there was one 
other occasion they did, but ordinarily they just turn it down 
as a matter of course. They seem to have this kind of an 
idea: That by submitting these matters to the Board of Tax 
Appeals in some way we would take advantage of the tax- 
payers. That is not the purpose at all. It may be true 
that under the present system some particular-favored tax- 
payer has a better opportunity to get money out of the 
Treasury of the United States; I do not know how that is; 
but if we put it in the hands of the Board of Tax Appeals 
every taxpayer who has a just claim against the Government 
will have a right to go there and secure that to which he 
may be entitled. Now only the favored ones have the right 
to go and have mistakes corrected. So when we view the 
facts I want to say to the Senator—I do not believe he was 
here yesterday—and when we realize that $4,000,000,000 
have been paid out in tax refunds and tax credits, which are 
exactly the same as cash, during the last nine years, the 
Senator can understand what an enormous subject it is. I 
venture to say that no other government under God's shin- 
ing sun would permit to remain in force such a system as 
we now have. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems as if it is an intolerable situa- 
tion that the inspectors or whoever looks over the income- 
tax returns should come forward and admit that they had 
made mistakes to the extent of some $4,000,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They not only admit it, they assert it, 
and not only assert it, but they have carefully prevented any 
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amendment to the law which would either give the Govern- 
ment or the taxpayer a fair deal. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator is right about it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. TYDINGS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield first to the Senator from Utah, 
who rose first, and then I will yield to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Florida that most of these refunds come about be- 
cause of taxes which were paid under jeopardy assessments 
in the early beginning of the income tax law. The time 
had elapsed within which the Government could investigate 
the accuracy of the returns, and therefore it placed jeopardy 
assessments against taxpayers, not knowing whether the 
tax so assessed was sufficient or whether it was twice or 
three times the amount which should properly be assessed. 
In the case of such jeopardy assessments, after investigation 
into the various cases by the proper authorities of the Gov- 
ernment, where it was found that too great an assessment 
had been levied on which taxes were paid, refunds were 
ordered to the taxpayer. That is why the refunds have 
amounted to the sum indicated by the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator mean to say that in 
cases where the refunds have been made they do not repre- 
sent taxes on regular income but penalty or jeopardy assess- 
ments? 

Mr. SMOOT. They represent assessments made against 
the taxpayer without sufficient investigation on the part of 
the Government, which assessments were made in order to 
protect the Government against a time limit within which 
they had to act upon such claims. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the proportion of the 
$4,000,000,000 that has been paid out because of jeopardy 
assessments will probably not amount to one one-hundredth 
part of the $4,000,000,000; in fact, I doubt if it will amount to 
one one-thousandth part of it. The jeopardy assessment is 
a mere smoke screen for the purpose of doing just what they 
have been able to get the Senate to do for the last nine 
years, namely, keep it all in the dark, keep it in secret, keep 
it in the Treasury Department and allow nothing to be dis- 
closed to the American people except when the refunds are 
made. The course which has been pursued has resulted in 
depleting the Treasury. Weare paying out from $100,000,000 
to $300,000,000 every year in cash or credits on current taxes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator propose that every 
claim looking toward a refund shall be sent to the Board of 
Tax Appeals? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it would be infinitely better 
than the present system. They have the force with which to 
investigate all such claims, and there is no reason why that 
should not be done. On one occasion I remember agreeing 
to a limitation of not exceeding $5,000. I would be perfectly 
willing, if the Senator wants an amendment to that effect, 
to have him offer it, and I will be glad to accept it; but 
I am pleading with the Senate for the very integrity of 
our Government. The idea of spending these enormous 
sums amounting to over $100,000,000 a year in times like 
these is monstrous, it is indefensible, it is wicked. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I was going to say that without some 
limitations placed upon the claims which would go to the 
Board of Tax Appeals, there would be so much work put 
upon the board that the delay to the taxpayer who had been 
incorrectly assessed and taxed would be very injurious and 
harmful. It is going to take time to hear these claims, and 
if every one of them is going to be referred to the board, 
there will be a delay which will not be at all helpful. 

I will say to the Senator that a great many taxpayers 
have had this experience: They have been assessed by the 
Federal Government; they have had to put up considerable 
sums of money or to hire attorneys, and after long and in- 
terminable hearings, they have finally won their cases but 
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have been put to tremendous expense in the meantime. The 
Senator and I heard of one such case only three days ago 
involving a Member of the Senate who had been at the head 
of a company before he came here. He had been assessed 
a considerable sum of money and had been compelled on 
five separate occasions to make a long trip all the way 
across the continent at his own expense in order to defend 
himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will excuse me for just 
a moment until I answer what the Senator from Maryland 
has said, then I will yield. The business of tax refunds has 
become a great one. It is not merely a case of mistakes 
which should be corrected, but it has gotten to be a business, 
so that every taxpayer files a petition for a refund when he 
pays his taxes—that is the testimony that was given by 
the officials themselves—hoping that during the course of 
years there would be some decision about some refund that 
would enable him to secure a refund. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask the Senator to wait a 
moment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the Senator in a few 
moments. I want to say this: Whenever we come out in the 
open, whenever we do away with this secret refunding of 
the Government’s money, whenever we agree to be fair 
and impartial and open about it, these claims for refunds 
are going to diminish in number or cease, and the business 
is going to be done away with. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will wait a moment, I 
will yield to him after I have yielded to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to say to the Senator from 


Tennessee my recollection is that about 95 per cent of the | funding 


sum of money of which he speaks, $4,000,000,000, is made 
up of claims in excess of probably $5,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Oh, yes; that is true. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I, therefore, would like to see the Sena- 
tor put in a limitation in his amendment which would deal 
with the bulk of the money, and not multiply the number 
of claims for small amounts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will draw such an amend- 
ment, with a limitation of $5,000, I will accept it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a moment and I will yield. The 
prosecution of these claims has gotten to be a business. 
The tax-refund business is one of the greatest businesses 
in the country. Think of a business involving $4,000,000,000 
in the course of nine years! Now I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator mis- 
spoke himself when he said that the claims were filed by 
the taxpayer. The taxpayer makes out his tax return, 
but he does not make any claim for refund on the return 
made and sworn to by him. The only time that there is 
ever an assessment collected in any way, shape, or form 
is on the part of the Government asking that there be paid 
increased or additional taxes. That practice in the past 
has been followed under the law, and the assessments thus 
made have been called jeopardy assessments. The Senator, 
as I understood him, stated that all or most of these claims 
arose after the taxpayer had made his return and then 
asked for a rebate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is a case of that kind. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator misquotes me, uninten- 
tionally, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will ask the Senator to read his 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If I made the statement the Senator 
from Utah indicates, I made a mistake, or else the Senator 
has made a mistake; I do not know which. However, several 
witnesses before the committee testified that taxpayers, 
particularly business men who pay any considerable sums 
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as income taxes, in order to be on the safe side, not knowing 
what ruling might be made, at the time of payment file 
claims for refunds in the event there should be a change 
of ruling later on. In other words, they make claims for 
refunds when they pay their taxes. Perhaps that is a very 
wise procedure; it certainly has been a very paying proposi- 
tion to them, because I have served on the Appropriations 
Committee, and I know that we are not called upon to make 
just one appropriation for these refunds in a year. We in- 
variably have two, and sometimes three, deficiency bills, 
because we appropriate the amount that is first estimated, 
which is always less than the amount which is ultimately 
paid back. We appropriate the estimated amount in the 
regular Treasury appropriation bill, and then when the first 
deficiency bill comes here, as in this case, $28,000,000 is 
asked, in addition, for claims that are to be paid between 
now and June. 

I have no doubt that if we have a second deficiency bill 
before March there will be other claims for refunds. It is 
a great business. It is a paying business. The Government 
pays promptly. The Government pays well. It is all done 
in secret, and there you are. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

As I understand this item, it will apply to all refunds made 
in the past, and also to all refunds in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. I wish it did, but it does not. 
This is an amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not speaking of the Senator’s 
amendment. I am speaking of the text of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, the text of the bill. Will the Sen- 
ator read it? I have not it before me. 

Mr. NORRIS. It reads as follows: 

taxes illegally or erroneously collected: For re- 
taxes illegally or erroneously collected, as provided by 
law, including the payment of claims for the fiscal year 1933 
and prior years, $28,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is right. 

Mr. NORRIS. Am I right, then, in my understanding? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is entirely right. By the 
way, let me say to the Senator that most of these claims, 
the great bulk of them, were paid out for the years 1917 
and 1918. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is where the big business started. 

Mr. NORRIS. But I want to ask the Senator about a 
claim that was not paid out or allowed then. 

I noticed in the newspapers just a few days ago an 
item which stated that quite a large sum of money—I 
have forgotten how much, but several hundred thousand 
dollars, as I remember—was ordered to be paid as a re- 
fund to the estate of the father of the present Secretary 
of the Treasury. That would be included in the Senator’s 
amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator tell us kat how that kind 
of a claim is handled? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this is a small matter to take 
up the time of the Senate to discuss—the payment of a few 
hundred thousand dollars to the father of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think that is usual. Perhaps the 
present Secretary of the Treasury got in the habit of doing 
it through his predecessor. It will be recalled that his pred- 
ecessor, Mr. Mellon, and his various companies constantly 
received in every appropriation bill refunds of taxes. 

Mr. NORRIS. That might have been; but while I do not 
know what the facts are, and I am trying to get them, I 
assume that the Secretary of the Treasury, probably one 
of the heirs of that particular estate, would have a direct 
interest in that refund. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Perhaps he is a joint heir. 

Mr. NORRIS. In that kind of a case, would the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or his appointees pass on the refund- 
ing of that kind of a tax payment? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. His subordinates in his department 
would pass on it, and it would be handled entirely by them; 
and not only that, but it would be handled in secret. The 
only publicity about the matter is that after it is done a 
very short statement is issued, which oftentimes is wholly 
unintelligible. 

Mr. NORRIS. This is not for that, as I understand. It 
has to be paid out of this appropriation? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has to be paid out of this appro- 
priation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, has it not become an estab- 
lished practice for 10 or 12 years that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is included in these very fulsome rebates? That 
is more or less an established practice of the Government. 

We are spending a great deal of time in arguing over the 
little, insignificant matter of the Secretary of the Treasury’s 
paying to an estate a few hundred thousand dollars out of 
the Government Treasury. It seems to me that we are 
wasting time. It has been done for 10 years. Several mil- 
lions of dollars have been paid by the predecessor of the 
present Secretary of the Treasury to his family estate, and 
to himself, and to his various companies. Why, now, should 
the Senator from Tennessee take up the time of the Senate 
in criticizing something that has become so established that 
we would not feel at home if it were not in this bill to-day? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Louisiana may feel 
at home when these enormous amounts of money are taken 
out of the Treasury of the United States, but I do not. I 
honestly and sincerely and truly believe in and subscribe to 
the old-fashioned doctrine that we are trustees for the 
American people; that we are especially trustees for the 
American taxpayers; and to see these vast sums, amounting 
to $4,000,000,000, taken out of the Treasury of the United 
States by subordinate employees of the Government, with- 
out any responsible official passing on them, to my mind 
is unjust and indefensible. This amendment of mine pro- 
vides that it shall be done by a real commission or court 
designated for that purpose. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I point out to the Senator that in 
fixing a limitation upon the claims which shall go to the 
Board of Tax Appeals, in the case of a man living in San 
Francisco or Nebraska, if the amount of refund is small, the 
expense of coming here and prosecuting his claim would 
eat it all up. Therefore I have prepared an amendment, 
which I am about to read. 

The present language of the Senator’s amendment is: 

That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the 
payment of any claim— 

I have added these words: Which is in excess of $5,000.” 

That would cover about 95 per cent of the refunds which 
have been made and would permit the individual taxpayer 
who would not be able to fight his case before the Board of 
Tax Appeals to prosecute his case as now provided. I think 
the limit ought to be $10,000, because the average corpora- 
tion has received a refund of from $25,000 on up; and what 
we are after is these corporation refunds rather than the 
individual ones. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be very happy to accept the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland, and I 
modify my amendment in that regard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Austin in the chair). 
The Senator from Tennessee, the Chair believes, is out of 
order. His motion to suspend the rules so as to permit him 
to amend the pending bill is the question before the Senate, 
and the amendment can not be modified unless the rules are 
suspended and the matter is submitted to the Senate. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, I was unable to hear the 
Chair. Did he hold that the amendment was out of order? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amendment can not be out of 
order. I have given notice of a motion to suspend the rules. 


It requires a two-thirds vote of the Senate to pass it, but I 
certainly am in order. I will say that I will accept the 
amendment when it is offered. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, before the Chair rules 
I desire to make a suggestion and see if we can not get 
together on this matter. 

In making the suggestion I want to say that, as one 
Member of this body, I am very grateful for the splendid 
fight that the distinguished Senator from Tennessee has 
made in the matter of these refund payments. He has 
spoken many times on the subject, and he has called it to 
the attention not only of this body but of the country, and 
I have no doubt that it has made the Treasury Department 
more careful and has saved some money. 

I recall that some years ago—in 1926, I think—when this 
matter first came up in a deficiency bill, the Senator from 
Tennessee brought it to the attention of this body. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I first brought it to the attention of 
the Senate in 1923. 

Mr. HARRISON. Perhaps it was in 1923; but in 1926, if 
I recall correctly, at the instance of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, there was written into the bill the provision of the 
present law that before these refunds should be made the 
matter should first be investigated and reported to the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation: The limit 
was fixed then at $75,000. It is my opinion that the limit 
was placed at too high a figure; and I hope, if it meets 
with the approval of the Senator from Tennessee, that the 
Senator in charge of the bill will agree to a reduction of 
that limit, whether a point of order might be sustained or 
not, because, as the Senator said—I did not hear his re- 
marks yesterday, but I read them—he wants every legiti- 
mate refund to be made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Absolutely. 

Mr. HARRISON. Every man who has paid illegally or 
overpaid to the Government his taxes is entitled to have 
them refunded, and refunded without further litigation in 
the courts or having to pay additional expenses of lawyers, 
and so forth, in order to secure the refund. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Absolutely. 

Mr. HARRISON. If this limit could be brought down, so 
that the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
should investigate and pass on those matters of $5,000 and 
up before the refunds could be made, it seems to me that 
that would be carrying out this principle in an orderly way. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just let me answer that, if the Senator 
please. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Senator will not answer 
me until I finish, because I notice from the Recorp that it 
was said yesterday that the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation did not look into these matters, had not 
performed any function with reference to them, and had 
not even given any consideration to these refunds. I desire 
to take issue with that statement. 

Under the law the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation is made up of five Senators and five Members of 
the House. They have in charge of the joint committee Mr. 
Parker, a man in whom every one who has had any deal- 
ings with him has implicit confidence. I would rather trust 
his judgment and his power to investigate and the accu- 
racy of his conclusions than those of any man on the Board 
of Tax Appeals. He has given to those of us who have had 
charge of revenue legislation the finest kind of advice, and 
his estimates have been more correct than those of the 
Secretary of the Treasury himself. 

We have a force maintained for this purpose. I have 
attended several hearings since I have been a member of 
the joint committee. These matters have been laid before 
us; there come before the committee the experts from the 
Treasury Department; Mr. Parker presents the matter from 
the other angle if there is a conflict; and thus we get all 
the facts and pass upon the matter. 

I have not been a member of the joint committee very 
long, because the membership rotates. The distinguished 
former Senator from North Carolina, Mr. Simmons, was a 
member of it, because of his ranking position on the Finance 
Committee, for a long number of years. Then I became a 


member of it by virtue of my membership on the commit- 
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tee, and then my colleague from Utah, the junior Senator 
from that State [Mr. Kol, some months ago became a 
member of it. 

It is quite true that the joint committee has not had any 
meeting recently, but it will have meetings. Every one of 
these matters of $75,000 and over, as the law now prescribes, 
will be investigated, is being investigated, and the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation will look into 
those particular matters. 

I appreciate the fight that the Senator from Tennessee 
has made on this matter, and I hope he will permit the 
subject to go to the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation rather than to the Board of Tax Appeals, which 
now has on its calendar 16,000 cases and is very hard 
worked. This committee that is under the jurisdiction of 
the Congress will make these investigations, will make its 
reports, and the Congress then can act accordingly. 

I hope the Senator will accept that suggestion, because 
we are all trying to get at the same thing, and that the 
Senator from Maine will agree to the proposition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to say, in answer 
to what the Senator from Mississippi has said, that the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, so-called, 
consisting of five Senators from the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, and five Representatives from the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, has been in existence since 
1926, and under the administration of that committee not 
one single solitary cent has ever been saved to the Ameri- 
can Treasury. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Wait one moment. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator makes a statement, and 
he will certainly give me an opportunity, as one member 
of that committee, to say whether it is accurate or not. 
I know the Senator states what he believes to be correct, 
but I say, on the contrary, that that committee within the 
last three years has saved more than $1,000,000 to the tax- 
payers in this matter. I leave it to the chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, who is in a 
position to know, who maintains an office, and looks over 
these applications for refunds, and investigates them. We 
have a force here to look into the matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask the Senator this question, 
Has the Senator ever passed personally on any one par- 
ticular claim? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What one? Name it. 

Mr. HARRISON. There was a case with reference to the 
sugar interests in Hawaii which I know we investigated very 
thoroughly. Of course, we had to take the suggestions and 
the report, in the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation, of the man we had placed in charge. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was there any other case? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; there have been several cases. I 
do not recall them all now, but I know that quite at length 
they were presented to us. I will say that, so far as I am 
concerned, I have no pride in that particular committee; and 
I am perfectly willing, and I am sure those of us on that 
committee would be willing, to leave the handling of these 
matters to the ranking members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate. 

The thing I wanted to impress on the Senator was that 
they are investigating. We have a most competent man, a 
man whom I would very much dislike to see give up his 
position on the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, and go on the Board of Tax Appeals, a man whose 
opinion I would take much quicker than that of any member 
of that board. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just one moment. I want to say to 
the Senator from Mississippi, and to other Senators, that 
Mr. Parker, who is, as I said yesterday, in the employ of this 
committee, is a most excellent gentleman, a most efficient 
man; but he has no power under the law that would enable 
him to say whether or not a claim was just or fair, or dis- 
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honest or corrupt. It is just a blind, so to speak—and I do 
not mean in an improper way—it is just a blind to refer the 
matters to the legislative committee. The legislative com- 
mittee does not actually pass on the cases, it has not the 
time to do so; it is not its business to do so, except as directed 
by the statute, and the statute gives it no real power over 
the matter. 

Let us assume for a moment that my estimate of the 
saving of 1 cent is wrong and that the estimate of the 
Senator from Mississippi of the saving of $1,000,000 is cor- 
rect. What is $1,000,000 in comparison with $4,000,000,000 
in the last nine years? One million dollars is not a drop 
in the bucket. 

Mr. Parker’s name has been brought into the debate. I 
have the same high estimate of Mr. Parker, the chief of 
staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
that the Senator from Mississippi has. I know him well. 
He is a fine man. But give him power if we are to impose 
a duty upon him. He has no power to go into these matters 
and GarerHUnS (iaa, Canes orto Change single fentro, He 
has no power to do it. 

I would join the Senator from Mississipp!, if Mr. Parker 
is a Democrat, and urge his appointment as a member of 
the Board of Tax Appeals, having particular views about 
these things, to show the Senator how I feel toward Mr. 
Parker, what confidence I have in him. But the system is 
wrong. We have operated under this system for six years, 
under this Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
with no saving, and we ought to have some savings. We 
ought to have this matter investigated in the open, these 
judgments should be arrived at in the open, and there is 
no better way in the world than to put the matter into the 
hands of the Board of Tax Appeals. I hope the Senate will 
agree to this amendment, because I can not see why the 
Government’s right should not be protected, and why the 
taxpayers’ rights should not be protected. 

Mr. HALE and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Has the Senator concluded his remarks? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I decline to yield. I will yield to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator very much, but I 
yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hold in my hand the re- 
port of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
on refunds and credits of internal-revenue taxes. This is 
for 1930, and every year there has been a report of about 
the same size, sometimes the report being larger, giving the 
details of every single, solitary refund that has been made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does it show the savings to the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I will take one of them up now. 
This is the report as to the United States Steel Corporation, 
to which the Senator has referred. Let us see what hap- 
pened this year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; let us take them up for 1929. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can take any year. I have only the 
report for two years before me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well; the Senator may take any 
one he desires to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can show the facts for every year. This 
report states: 

This allowance was the subject of discussion before the Select 
Senate Committee Investigating the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in 1925. The commissioner thereafter ordered a redetermination 
of the allowance to be made. The report of the commissioner to 
the committee in 1930 fixed the allowance at $48,136,472.98, which 
represented a reduction of about $7,000,000 over the allowance first 
agreed on. Careful investigation of the. allowance was made by the 
staff, and objection was made to the determination made in the 
case of the McDonald plant of the Carnegie Steel Corporation. 
After discussion, the bureau and the taxpayer agreed that this 
allowance should be reduced by $315,322.07. This reduction was 


in favor of the Government to the extent of about $250,000 in tax 
plus interest of about $125,000, making a total saving of $375,000. 
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for both income and excess-profits tax purposes was thoroughly 
discussed before the committee. The rule followed was based upon 
bureau rulings. The staff developed arguments attempting to 
show that these rulings were in error, and a subsequent decision 
of the United States Court of Claims in April, 1930 (Packard Motor 
Car Co. v. U. S. 39 Fed. 2d, 991), would indicate that the position 
of the staff was correct, 


It goes on and tells what was refunded in 1930, and every 
year there has been some refund of taxes passed on by this 
committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What is the cause of all the errors? 

Mr. SMOOT. The errors arise from the fact that the tax- 
payer makes his report out and pays a tax which he thinks 
is right, then the Government finds it is not correct, and the 
case is appealed. The Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation passes upon every case where the company has 
paid to the Government of the United States an amount of 
$75,000 or more in excess of its true tax liability. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am greatly obliged to 
the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can go on and state the cases for year 
after year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to take this one up first. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am much obliged to the Senator for 
calling my attention to Case No. 16, United States Steel 
Corporation and subsidiaries. 

Let it be remembered that this corporation was paid 
$59,000,000 in the December preceding this case for a mis- 
take committed. Think of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion making a mistake of $59,000,000 in the way of an over- 
payment in the year 1917, and right along comes this claim 
for 1918, and I will read from the report: 

The total overassessments shown in the original report cover- 
ing the taxable years 1918, 1919, and 1920 amounted to $21,555,- 
357.89 without interest. 

They did not cover the one for 1917. They had just been 
paid $59,000,000 for that. The report states: 

The total overassessments shown in the original report cover- 
ing the taxable years 1918, 1919, and 1920 amounted to $21,- 
555,357.89 without interest. (Interest originally estimated at 
$12,000,000.) The final allowance made after the expiration of 
the 30-day period prescribed by law was $21,098,382.14 plus in- 
terest of $11,112,960.90. The reduction in the final allowance over 
the original amount tentatively proposed amounted to $456,975.75 
plus an undetermined amount of interest. This reduction was 
due to two causes—first, final computations of the audit division 
of the bureau; and second, a correction in the amortization al- 
lowance made by the department on the basis of an objection 
raised by the staff of the joint committee. 

This overassessment with interest ($32,668,318.79) is the largest 
single case which has eyer been reported to the committee. The 
second largest case reported to the committee involved an overas- 
sessment to the same taxpayer for the year 1917, which amounted 
to $25,856,361.14, including interest. 

That interest, as I remember, was about the sum of 
$9,000,000. 


This refund for 1917 was described in our first report on re- 
funds and credits, 


This is just a description of what the department has 
done. It is not a change of these amounts, but these enor- 
mous amounts were paid out in cash; and after they were 
paid out in cash, in addition to the amounts paid out in 
cash, were credits on current taxes, one of them for 1917 
amounting to $59,000,000. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
one question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does not the Senator think where the head 
of a department is paying out to an estate in which he is 
concerned a sum of money amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars Congress should authorize such an 
enormous expenditure by the department over which he is 
the head? Would the Senator just let that go along as it is? 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have argued that so 
often on this floor before the Senator came to the Senate 
that I imagine other Senators are rather tired of hearing 
about it. I will just give the Senator my view about it. 
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I remember some years ago there was a Member of this 
body by the name of Peter G. Gerry, a Senator from Rhode 
Island, who was a very rich man. The incident to which 
I am about to refer occurred during the World War. Sen- 
ator Gerry had a yacht which, I think, cost him $250,000, 
and he wanted to give that yacht to the Government for 
use during the war—just wanted to give it to the Govern- 
ment. We had to pass a bill, if I remember correctly—and 
I think I do—in order to let Senator Gerry make a gift of 
a $250,000 steam yacht to his own Government. But all 
during the last 12 years the Secretary of the Treasury, first 
Mr. Mellon, has been getting refunds from his own depart- 
ment for himself and for his numerous corporations all 
along the line. I think that is immoral. I have said so 
a hundred times on this floor, and I repeat it. I regard it 
as immoral and think it ought not to be allowed by any 
legislative body in the world. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if it was immoral 2 or 3 or 4 
or 5 years ago when the Senator first referred to it, it is 
immoral to-day, and why do we not start now to correct 
that practice? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me, that is 
exactly what I am trying to do. If the Senator will vote for 
the amendment I have offered it will help. That is pre- 
cisely what I propose to do. I do not think the Secretary of 
the Treasury or any other official of the Government has 
the right to deal with these matters as an individual on 
one side and as a representative of the Government on the 
other side. 

Mr. President, I think the facts are before the Senate, and 
I submit the motion to the Senate for its consideration. 

Mr. HALE obtained the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, what is now before the Sen- 
ate, so I may understand the situation clearly? 

Mr. HALE. The motion of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. LONG. The motion to suspend the rules so we can 
consider the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. LONG. It takes a two-thirds vote to suspend the 
rules? 

Mr. HALE. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. It seems to me only fair, inasmuch as we 
have yielded unanimous consent in order that the matter 
might be discussed, that we should allow the Senator from 
Tennessee to have the right to offer his amendment and let 
it be discussed. It seems fair to me, inasmuch as we have 
yielded to unanimous consent, that the Senator from. Ten- 
nessee should be allowed to have the right to offer his 
amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why not ask unanimous consent for 
that purpose? 

Mr. LONG. I do not have to ask unanimous consent. A 
two-thirds vote will do it; but inasmuch as the whole pro- 
ceeding is being conducted under the very generous consent 
of those of us who are in very much of a hurry to discuss 
another bill, I am sure a similar indulgence will be granted 
by the Senator from Maine. In other words, I think the 
Senator from Tennessee ought to be allowed to offer his 
amendment. I think the Treasury Department, if it were 
consulted, would want the question heard by the Senate. 

These tax refunds of $28,000,000 are two times as much 
as the debt payment France failed to make the other day 
about which we have had so much hoorah and discussion— 
fourteen little miserable millions of dollars—and yet we are 
appropriating $28,000,000, and the Senators from Ilinois, 
Nebraska, Tennessee and other States tell us that some 
$500,000 of that money represents a refund that goes to a 
family estate in which the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States is interested. Let us deal in good faith with 
this question. It is supposed to be 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I thought I had the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the 
chair was not in the chair until a moment ago and does 
not know who really had the floor. If the Senator from 


Maine had the floor, he will be protected. : 
Mr. HALE. I had the floor. 
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right with me. If the Senator wants the floor, let him go 
ahead. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine is 
recognized. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCcKELLAR] has pursued the 
regular course and moved to suspend the rules, we would 
better have a vote to determine whether the rule shall be 
suspended. I would like to say a word about the matter 
before we take the vote, 

Last night I explained the procedure whereby tax re- 
funds are dealt with by the Government. Briefly it is as 
follows: A field agent of the bureau makes investigations 
throughout the field. When he comes to a case where he 
thinks too much money has been paid to the Government, he 
takes the matter up with the board of review in the field. 
The board of review in the field, if it approves the recom- 
mendation of the field agent, then reports the case to 
Washington. When it gets to Washington, it is audited by 
an auditor or by one or more auditors of the department. 
That audit is subject to review in the department. In all 
cases involving more than $20,000 the case, after it has been 
reviewed in the auditing department, goes to the general 
counsel of the department. If approved by him, it goes to 
the commissioner, 

In cases involving $75,000 or more, in addition to this, the 
cases are sent by the department to the Joint Committee of 
Congress on Internal Revenue Taxation and are considered 
by that committee. Some question has been raised as to 
the work of that joint committee. I have here the report 
of the committee for 1930 submitted to Congress in due 
process of law by L. H. Parker, chief of staff of the joint 
committee. Let me read from it briefly: 


Refunds and credits of internal revenue taxes in excess of 
$75,000 have been reported to the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation by the commissioner since February 28, 1927, 
with the exception of the period from April 25, 1928, to May 29, 
1928. These reports were first required under the first deficiency 
act, 1927. (H. R. 16462, February 28, 1927, c. 226, 44 Stat. 1254). 
This act contained the following provision: 

“Refunding taxes illegally collected: For refunding taxes ille- 
gally collected under the provisions of sections 3220 and 3689, 
Revised Statutes, as amended by the revenue acts of 1918, 1921, 
1924, and 1926, including the payment of claims for the fiscal year 
1928 and prior years, $175,000,000, to remain available until June 
30, 1928: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be 
available for paying any claim allowed in excess of $75,000 until 
after the expiration of 60 days from the date upon which a report 
giving the name of the person to whom the refund is to be made, 
the amount of the refund, and a summary of the facts and the 
decision of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is submitted to 
the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation.” 

No reports were required in the first deficiency act, 1928 (De- 
cember 22, 1927, c. 5, 45 Stat. 30), or in the Treasury appropriation 
act of March 5, 1928 (c. 126, 45 Stat. 162). But the revenue act of 
1928, in section 710, specifically required the commissioner to make 
such reports to the joint committee. Section 710 of the revenue 
act of 1928 reads as follows: 

“Sec. 710. Refunds and credits to be referred to joint com- 
mittee: No refund or credit of any income, war-profits, estate, or 
gift tax, in excess of $75,000, shall be made after the enactment 
of this act, until after the expiration of 30 days from the date 
upon which a report giving the name of the person to whom the 
refund or credit is to be made, the amount of such refund or 
credit, and a summary of the facts and the decision of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue is submitted to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation. A report to Congress shall be 
made annually by such committee of such refunds and credits, 
including the names of all persons and corporations, to whom 
amounts are credited or payments are made, together with the 
amounts credited or paid to each.” 


I am now reading from the report for the year 1930. 

The report then goes on to deal with the matter, and I 
ask that the remainder of it be inserted in full in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 


The remainder of the report is as follows: 


As the revenue act of 1928 was not enacted until May 29, 1928, 
and as the appropriation under the first deficiency act, 1927, be- 
came exhausted on April 25, 1928, the commissioner did not report 
to the joint committee any credits or refunds made during the 
period April 25, 1928, to May 29, 1928. The first report submitted 
to Congress (H. Doc. 43, 7ist Cong., Ist sess.) under the revenue 
act of 1928 covered the 7-month period from May 29, 1928, to 
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December 31, 1928. However, there was included in this report 
an analysis of the refunds made during the 14-month period 
February 28, 1927, to April 24, 1928, and reported to the committee 
pursuant to the first deficiency act, 1927. The second report on 
refunds and credits was made by the joint committee to Congress 
on June 20, 1930. This report (H. Doc. 478, 71st Cong., 2d sess.) 
covered all refunds and credits in excess of $75,000 reported to 
the joint committee by the commissioner during the calendar year 
1929. The report now submitted constitutes the third report and 
embraces the refunds and credits in excess of $75,000 reported by 
the commissioner to the committee during the calendar year 1930. 

There has been no change in the policy of the committee as to 
its functions with to its examination of refunds and 
credits since the publication of the first report. In the first re- 
port the intent of Congress in requiring such examination was 
analyzed as follows: 

First. It appeared to be the purpose that the joint committee 
should inform the Congress not only as to the amounts of the 
refunds and credits over $75,000 but also as to the principal causes 
of such repayments. 

Second. It appeared to be the purpose that the joint committee 
and its staff should study these cases in order to inform them- 
selves as to the practical operation and effect of our internal- 
revenue system of taxation. 

Third. It appeared to be the purpose that the joint committee, 
or its authorized agents, should call to the attention of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue any final tax determinations resulting in re- 
funds or credits which might seem erroneous, or doubtful, or 
worthy of further investigation and review. 

The above-named purposes have been carefully kept in mind 
during the entire period during which refunds and credits have 
been submitted to the committee. It has been , how- 
ever, that the committee has no actual power of approval or dis- 
approval of these refund cases. 


SUMMARY 


This report is divided into three parts: 

Part I consists of a list of refunds and credits in excess of $75,000 
allowed in the calendar year 1930, which list is required to be re- 
ported to the Congress under section 710 of the revenue act of 1928. 

Part II contains an analysis of overassessments. This analysis 
shows the total amounts of the overassessments and the principal 
causes for their allowance. There is also contained in Part I a 
brief résumé of each case, alphabetically arranged. An analysis of 
these overassessments has also been prepared by the Treasury 
Department and is included as a supplement to Part II. ‘ 

Part III consists of a general survey of the overassessment situa- 
tion, including a discussion of certain specific cases. 

The most important facts and conclusions presented in the re- 
port are summarized as follows: 

1. The total overassessments, including interest, allowed during 
the calendar year 1930 in cases involving refunds and credits over 
$75,000 amounted to $97,503,653.36. The rate of overassessment 
was, therefore, $8,125,304 per month. This rate was 29 per cent 
greater than the rate shown in the report for the calendar year 
1929 but is 24 per cent less than the rate shown in the report for 
the 21-month period from February, 1927, to December, 1928. The 
increase in the rate of overassessments for 1930 is more apparent 
than real. In 1930 an estate tax assessed against the Payne Whit- 
ney estate was abated in an amount in excess of $16,000,000. This 
abatement was granted pursuant to the 80 per cent credit allowed 
under the Federal estate tax for estate and inheritance taxes paid 
to the States, which taxes could not be ascertained at the time the 
Federal estate tax return was made. The part of the tax abated 
was never paid and was known not to have been due when it was 


2. The true picture of the situation in 1930 may be shown by 
comparing the monthly rates at which credits and refunds have 
been made in that year with previous years. Credits and refunds 
directly affect the revenue whereas abatements represent merely 
the elimination of an incorrect charge on the books of the Gov- 
ernment. For the period from February, 1927, to December, 1928, 
the average monthly rate at which taxes were refunded and cred- 
ited amounted to $6,945,717. For the calendar year 1929 this rate 
was $4,514,387, and for the calendar year 1930 the rate was 
$4,571,011. Thus, the rate for the calendar year 1929 decreased 
35 per cent over the preceding period, while the rate for 1930 in- 
creased about 1 per cent over that for 1929. A conclusion that 
refunds and credits for 1930 indicated no downward trend is 
unwarranted due to the fact that in 1930 a refund and credit 
in the amount of $21,098,382 was granted to the United States 
Steel Corporation. This refund and credit represented nearly 
40 La ceni of all refunds and credits allowed for the calendar 
year 1930. 

3. Cash refunds reported in excess of $75,000 amounted to only 
$27,174,872 in 1930, in comparison with cash refunds of $38,203,522 
in 1929. This shows a decrease in rate of about 29 per cent. 

$ The principal causes of the 1930 overassessments are as 
follows: 
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Of these causes, the first three are disproportionately large on 
account of the abnormal allowances to the Payne Whitney estate 
and the United States Steel Corporation already mentioned. In 
the future it is probable that depreciation will constitute the most 
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frequent basis for refunds. The taxes for the excess-profits tax 
years 1917-1921, inclusive, are rapidly being settled. This is shown 
by the following comparative table: 


Per cent of total overassessment for the excess-profits taz years 


14-month period, Feb. 28, 1927—Apr. 24, 1928_---------------- 88 
7-month period, May 29, 1928-Dec. 31, 1928———— . 77 
12-month period, Jan. 1, 1929-Dec. 31, 1929_..---__---------- 71 
12-month period, Jan. 1, 1980-Dec. 31, 1930------------------ 59 


5. In the majority of cases the refunds and credits reported by 
the commissioner have not been open to serious criticism. Differ- 
ences of opinion have, however, arisen in disposing of some of the 
excess-profits tax cases which have long been pending. In such 
cases the points in controversy have been discussed and reviewed 
with the department. During the calendar year 1930, 125 cases 
were reported to the committee. Serious controversy arose in only 
nine of these cases. The cooperation of the department is shown 
by the following facts with respect to the disposition of these 
nine cases: 

Two cases were changed to conform with the views of the staff 
of the committee, 

Two cases were withheld pending further review. 

Two cases were not changed as to the years in question, but the 
basis for future years was corrected. 

Three cases were not changed in any respect. 

The net result of the changes is a saving of approximately 
$400,000 in favor of the Government. This saving is less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of the total overassessments allowed, but is 
sufficient to justify the expense of the committee examination, 
which amounts to only 5 per cent of the savings effected. 


Mr. HALE. Section 5 of the report reads as follows: 


In the majority of cases the refunds and credits reported by 
the commissioner have not been open to serious criticism. Dif- 
ferences of opinion have, however, arisen in disposing of some 
of the excess-profits tax cases which have long been pending. In 
such cases the points in controversy have been discussed and 
reviewed with the department. During the calendar year 1930 
125 cases were reported to the committee. Serious controversy 
arose in only nine of these cases. The cooperation of the de- 
partment is shown by the following facts with respect to the 
disposition of these nine cases: 

Two cases were changed to conform with the views of the staff 
of the committee. 

Two cases were withheld pending further review. 

Two cases were not changed as to the years in question, but 
the basis for future years was corrected. 

Three cases were not changed in any respect. 

The net result of the changes is a saving of approximately 
$400,000 in favor of the Government. This saving is less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of the total overassessment allowed, but is 
sufficient to justify the expense of the committee examination, 
which amounts to only 5 per cent of the savings effected. 


From these data which I have given it appears that a 
very strenuous examination is made of all refunds by the 
Treasury Department before it submits any cases to the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 

The report I have just read indicates that all of the cases 
which are sent to the joint committee are examined into 
thoroughly by them. They take up each case in connection 
with the department where any question arises. 

The statement has been made—and I think I made it my- 
self last night—that the refunds since 1917 amount to about 
$4,000,000,000. As a matter of fact, the actual refunds 
amount to about $1,450,000,000, and the balance of $2,550,- 
000,000 is included in abatements that have been made; that 
is, reductions that have been made by the department before 
the taxes have been paid by the taxpayers. Together they 
amount to about 84.000, 000,000. As I said last night, the 
$4,000,000,000 is-$2,000,000,000 less than the Government has 
collected through its field investigations of deficiency taxes 
paid by the taxpayers, so the Government comes out net 
about $2,000,000,000 ahead on the results of these examina- 
tions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I inquire of the 
Senator if I am correct in my understanding of the issue 
that is now before us? The final tribunal under existing 
law that considers and passes final judgment upon claims 
for rebatement of taxes is the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation? 

Mr. HALE. The statute does not provide that any 
action shall be taken by that committee, but it provides 


that claims can not be paid until report has been made to 
them and held by them 30 days. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, there is 
the right of review and the right of objecting to any awards 
in the way of rebate of internal revenue by that joint com- 
mittee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President; the act does not 
provide any such thing at all. 

Mr. HALE. It provides for no action to be taken by that 
committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator, 
then, what official or commission of the Federal Govern- 
ment has final jurisdiction in determining whether there 
shall be payment of a rebate to the taxpayer? 

Mr. HALE. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, but, 
of course, it must be called to the attention of the joint 
committee. The joint committee itself can not take any 
action. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. He has authority in 
amounts of less than $75,000, but in cases in excess of that 
amount he must call the matter to the attention of the joint 
committee, and unless they take some action within 30 days 
the Internal Revenue Commissioner feels that he has au- 
thority to authorize the payment? 

Mr. HALE. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. With that arrangement, 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] is dissatisfied. 
He and others claim that the interest of the Treasury has 
not been sufficiently protected and that in his judgment 
there has been a carelessness and looseness in the awarding 


of rebates. He proposes now to transfer the authority for . 


final adjudication of claims by taxpayers for refunds to the 
Board of Tax Appeals. Have I correctly defined the issue 
before the Senate? 

Mr. HALE. I think so, as I understand the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HALE. I have not completed my statement. I should 
pee finish my statement, I will say to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am very sorry that I interrupted the 
Senator. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator wishes to ask a question, I 
am willing to yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wanted to say a word in response 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the McKellar amendment be- 
fore it was modified by the amendment of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typincs] provided, as I understand 
it, that no refunds may be made without the approval of 
the Board of Tax Appeals. The amendment of the Senator 
from Maryland provides that this shall apply only to cases 
involving $5,000 or more. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I accepted the modification proposed 
by the Senator from Maryland. : 

Mr. HALE, That modification has been accepted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the 
amendment of the Senator from Tennessee can not be modi- 
fied until the pending question has been disposed of. The 
amendment of the Senator from Tennessee is not as yet 
before the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that, but if the Senate 
votes to allow my amendment to be considered, in other 
words, if the rule shall be suspended, then I am going to 
accept the modification offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land, and the Senator from Maine may proceed on that 
theory. 

Mr. HALE. Very well. 

Mr. President, the Board of Tax Appeals has now before 
it, on its docket, 16,815 cases involving $600,000,000 that 
have not yet been heard. Those are cases of deficiencies 
in payments by the taxpayers to the Government, and are, 
of course, not refunds. Already during the past year 47,666 
applications for refunds involving $265,000,000 have been 
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filed with the department. Last year the department set- 
tled more than 132,000 applications for refunds. What I 
should like the Senate to understand is that it is physically 
impossible for the Board of Tax Appeals, with 16,815 cases 
waiting on its docket, to take up all refund cases. Of 
course, if a limitation of $5,000 should be provided there 
would be fewer cases, but, in any event, there would un- 
questionably be thousands of cases that would have to be 
heard before that board; in other words, where we now 
appropriate $560,000 for the Board of Tax Appeals, which 
includes salaries and printing, we would probably have to 
increase that amount very greatly in order to carry out the 
provision of the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee, 
even if amended. Furthermore—— 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Iam only undertaking to shorten the discus- 
sion, and I hope the Senator will not object. I am simply 
undertaking to accomplish his purpose. Much of what the 
Senator is saying is what would be said in the consideration 
of the amendment; but we are not now saving any time. 
Why not just have it understood that we are considering the 
amendment itself just as much as if it were actually 
before us? 

Mr. HALE. I have already stated that I wanted to follow 
the regular course and let the Senator bring up his motion 
and have a vote on it. i 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I should like to make a statement. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have the floor and have not 
completed my statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine de- 


Mr. McKELLAR. I demand the regular order, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine has the 
floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Maine yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. It is highly desirable to finish this bill 
to-night. It is needed as a matter of relief, and the funds 
it provides are most desired for use in the District of Colum- 
bia. If the Senator from Tennessee demands the regular 
order, of course, the banking bill comes back before the 
Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I know that. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will not do that. 

Mr. McNARY. And that will prevent the Senate from 
acting on the bill now pending. Will not the Senator do 
this 


Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to do anything in the 
world that the Senator from Oregon desires, but I want to 
say this to the Senator from Oregon: I offered this amend- 
ment; a point of order was made against it yesterday, and 
I am going to ask unanimous consent to suspend the rules 
so that the amendment may be considered and voted on by 
the Senate. Unless such unanimous consent is granted, I 
am going to ask for the regular order and let the banking 
bill come back before the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. Of course, the Senator has a formula 
that probably suits his purpose, and he is in a position to 
carry it out if he so desires. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course I am; I think I am entitled to 
& vote on this question, and that is why I am going to 
insist upon it. 

Mr. McNARY. I think the Senator from Tennessee and 
any other Senator is entitled to a vote, but I plead with the 
Senator to let us proceed with this bill until we may obtain 
a final vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So far as I am concerned, I will be 
delighted if we can vote on it. If the Senator from Maine 
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will yield to me, which I asked him to do a moment ago and 
he refused, I want to ask unanimous consent that the rule 
may be considered as suspended and that we may vote on 
this question. I am ready for a vote on it right now. 

Mr. McNARY. I think the Senator from Maine will con- 
clude his remarks in a few moments, and then the Senator 
from Tennessee can submit his request. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
inquire what is the parliamentary status? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine did 
not yield to the Senator from Tennessee to demand the 
regular order. The Senator from Maine still has the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just a moment? 

Mr. HALE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. I see we are going to get in an impasse here. 
It is very evident that the Senator from Tennessee feels 
offended, and not without considerable justification. I am 
hoping to get a speedy disposition of the bill, but we seem 
to have come to the point where the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, having given his own consent to having the pend- 
ing bill come up out of order, naturally feels that he should 
be granted some measure of indulgence so that the amend- 
ment may be considered. As I have said, it seems to me 
we are reaching an impasse, and I really think we are just 
losing time and might as well go back to the banking bill 
and hasten along with the Senate’s business. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I insist that the rule be 
observed and that the occupant of the floor not yield for a 
speech. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan ob- 
jects to the Senator from Maine yielding for anything except 
a question. The Senator from Maine will proceed. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, before I conclude I should 
like to say further that haste in the settlement of claims 
for refunds saves money for the Government. At the pres- 
ent time the Treasury is obtaining money on short-term 
notes for something like seventy-five one-hundredths of 1 
per cent, while the rate it has to pay on refunds is 4 per 
cent. Inevitably, if all claims for refunds, or all the claims 
involving refunds of over $5,000, have to go before the 
Board of Tax Appeals there will be a very considerable delay 
in settling them, because before the Board of Tax Appeals, 
not only the Government but the taxpayers themselves will 
want to be heard, and it will result in very considerable 
increase in cost to the Government on account of the cases 
that may be delayed. 

Personally I feel that the utmost care is taken in the 
Treasury Department at the present time to protect the in- 
terests of the Government in paying refunds. I feel that the 
joint commission of Congress does a very valuable work in 
connection with the cases that are submitted to it, and I do 
not think it would improve conditions in any way if the 
Board of Tax Appeals were given jurisdiction. I am sure 
that if that were done it would involve very great expense 
to the Government and I doubt if there would be any im- 
provement in the manner of handling tax refunds. So I 
very much hope that the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee will not prevail. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I dislike to disagree with 
my friend from Tennessee [Mr. McCKELLAR] because we have 
fought side by side for many years in an effort to protect 
the Treasury from what we have heretofore considered 
illegal and improper tax refunds. However, I should like 
the indulgence of the Senator from Tennessee to point out 
to him for a moment that the efforts of the special or select 
committee of the Senate, which has spent years and a 
great deal of money in trying to safeguard and improve the 
manner of making refunds and credits in the Treasury 
Department, have brought about a correction of the evils 
that existed at that time. I wish to say, further, that, so 
far as I can ascertain from almost continuous touch with 
the situation, conditions have been remedied. 

The Senator, of course, can shake his head, but I want to 
point out to him 


Mr. McKELLAR. I did not mean any disrespect to the 
Senator in shaking my head; I merely meant to indicate that 
I differ with him. 

Mr. COUZENS. I merely wish to point out the impracti- 
cability of the Senator’s amendment. I am perfectly willing 
to throw about the Treasury any protection against im- 
proper payment of refunds that is practicable, but, as has 
already been pointed out, there are from 40,000 to 50,000 
claims filed each year. The Board of Tax Appeals is in fact a 
court, and, if the taxpayer and the Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner agree, as they obviously have to do on questions 
of abatement and of refund and of credits, then there is 
nothing to contest before the Board of Tax Appeals; in 
other words, the parties in interest are all agreed and there 
is nothing to decide. However, if the proposed amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee should prevail, not only 
would the Board of Tax Appeals have to duplicate all the 
functions of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, but the cases 
would have to be discussed for days and days in open court. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield for a question. I can not yield 
for a speech. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In a particular case that would be true. 
Still it is also true in every case the Board of Tax Appeals 
passes upon that it has to go into the action of the Treasury 
in collecting the tax. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the Senator is inaccurate 
in that respect, because the Board of Tax Appeals does not 
employ auditors and accountants to go into the field and 
verify the figures that are submitted by the Treasury De- 
partment or by the taxpayer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did the Senator ever have any ex- 
perience with the board? 

Mr. COUZENS. I have had perhaps as ‘great an ex- 
perience as anybody in this body has had. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thought I remembered that the Sen- 
ator had had an experience of that kind; but I recall a 
case last summer where a representative of the Board of 
Tax Appeals visited Memphis, Tenn., and went through 
every paper in a certain tax case. He had the most re- 
markable grasp of the question of any young man I think 
I ever saw, and while I do not recall what the settlement 
was I think it was entirely satisfactory to everybody con- 
cerned. I myself was not directly concerned, but I know 
that the representative of the Board of Tax Appeals went 
into every species of auditing in connection with that 
account. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator is quite correct about that, 
but I mean they do not go into the books themselves. They 
take the figures submitted to them by the contestants. 
However, I am trying to point out to the Senator if the 
taxpayer and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue agree, 
as they obviously have to agree in the case of abatements 
and refunds, then what is there for the Board of Tax 
Appeals to decide? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. COUZENS. I ask the Senator that question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be very happy to answer it. 

The trouble about the matter is that the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, whose duty it is to pass upon these 
cases, never passes upon a single case himself; or, at least, 
that was the testimony of Mr. D. H. Blair, of North Caro- 
lina, who for a number of years was Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. He said that he never passed on a single 
case—not even one involving $59,000,000. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, that $59,000,000 case was 
thoroughly analyzed by the select committee of the Senate 
during its investigation of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
In other words, the staff of the select committee analyzed 
the amortization, the obsolescence, the depreciation, the 
earnings, the intercorporate earnings of all of the sub- 
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sidiaries of the Steel Corporation, and was responsible for 
cutting down the amount to a material extent before the 
Congress authorized the creation of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. COUZENS. I can not yield unless the Senator wants 
to ask a question, because I raised the question before. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator a 
question. 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. LONG. Who does pass on these big $59,000,000 re- 
funds that the Senator spoke about? The Senator from 
Michigan heard what the Senator from Tennessee said 
yesterday. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. Who does pass on them? It seems that it is 
a mystery. Who does pass on them? 

Mr. COUZENS. If the Senator had had the experience 
with the Treasury Department that I have had he would 
know that they have a large staff, headed of course, by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Assistant Secretary in 
charge of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, and several Deputy Commissioners of 
Internal Revenue, with a Solicitor of Internal Revenue. 
These accounts all have to be first audited by accountants, 
They determine and settle upon the figures, as to whether 
they are accurate. Then, if there is a question raised as 
to the proper interpretation of the law, they have attorneys 
in the solicitor’s office to pass upon the legal question. They 
go through these matters, and the legality of the refunds 
is passed upon by the solicitor of the department. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if I may have the attention of 
the Senator from Tennessee—because I may have misun- 
derstood him—as I understood, the Senator from Tennes- 
see said yesterday that neither the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue nor the Secretary of the Treasury nor the solicitor 
nor any of the rest of them would take any responsibility for 
these refunds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on yesterday I stated, 
and I stated in a speech before the Senate in 1930, that I had 
Mr. Mellon, the then Secretary of the Treasury; Mr. Bond, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue; Mr. Blair, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue; and the Solicitor of the Treasury sum- 
moned before the Appropriations Committee specifically 
about the $59,000,000 refund that was made one Friday 
night. I will repeat the substance of it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, that is in the Recorp. 
I heard that, and I heard the Senator speak of it yesterday. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just wanted to give the facts if the 
Senator wants to hear them. If he does not, all right. 

Mr. COUZENS. I heard the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know the Senator did. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am just as much interested in the sub- 
ject as the Senator is; but, obviously, when an interpretation 
of the law has been adopted by the Treasury Department, 
when a formula has been agreed upon for determining 
obsolescence or amortization or the methods of arriving at 
taxes, it is not necessary that the head of the department 
pass upon the determination of all those things. I mean 
the entire policy has been settled and determined; and then 
not only the field agents but the agents in the district and 
all of the staff audit the account of the taxpayer, submit 
the audit to the Washington office, and compare it with the 
taxpayer’s return. That is purely an auditing system. 
Obviously, neither the Secretary of the Treasury nor the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue can go over all of those 
figures, nor could the Board of Tax Appeals or any other 
agency do so, unless all of the work was to be duplicated. 

So what I should like to do, Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Tennessee would agree to it, would be to amend his 
proposal in such a way that instead of having these claims 
go before a board, the Treasury Department, before making 
any refunds at all in excess of $5,000, shall be required to 
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submit them to the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. 

Mr. President, for years, since the creation of the joint 
committee, I have kept in constant touch with the activities 
of the joint committee through their staff, which, in part, 
is made up of the staff who went through with the select 
committee that investigated the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
If every one of these claims in excess of $5,000 is required to 
be passed on by the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, they will know without having to audit all the 
figures that the rules and regulations and the law are being 
carried out. Ido not think the Senator from Tennessee can 
expect any more than that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I wanted to make a unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. COUZENS. I was about to ask the Senator if he 
would consider such a proposal. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the trouble with the 
matter is that the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation has no power to change the figures of the 
department; and as long as it has no such power, it would 
be, to my mind, a useless and utterly ineffective way of 
managing the matter. 

I will say this: I am going to ask unanimous consent in a 
moment for the suspension of the rules to let this amend- 
ment come before the Senate and be voted on. If the 
Senator wishes to set up another commission, or even an 
independent head, like Mr. Parker, or some sort of a body 
with Mr. Parker at the head of it, I am rather content to 
agree to that if the Senate agrees to it. I doubt the wisdom 
of doing that, I think it would be better to let this work go 
to the Board of Tax Appeals; but we can discuss that after 
consent has been given to pass upon this amendment. 

Mr. COUZENS. I quite agree that that is true—that the 
matter should be discussed after consent is given; but I want 
to point out to the Senator that it is wholly impracticable 
to go before the Board of Tax Appeals. How could 50,000 
cases a year be taken before the Board of Tax Appeals and 
passed upon after an agreement had been entered into be- 
tween the commissioner and the taxpayer? 

Mr. McKELLAR. At one of the yearly periods when this 
matter comes up I took occasion to talk to the chairman 
of the Board of Tax Appeals; and he said that he not only 
could do it, but that in his judgment it was the only way 
in which the rights of the Government and the taxpayer 
could be protected. 

Mr. COUZENS. Of course, if the staff of the Board of 
Tax Appeals is increased to the same extent as the number 
of employees in the Internal Revenue Bureau, they could 
do the work; but under the Senator’s plan all the work 
that is done in the Bureau of Internal Revenue would have 
to be done over again. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; I think not. They do not do 
it all over again in the cases that come before them, 
whether the department turns down the taxpayer or not. 

Mr. COUZENS. No. The reason they do not is because 
there is a contest on, and both sides are presenting their 
cases; but there would be no contestant under the Senator’s 
proposal. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 

Michigan yield to the Senator from Virginia? 
` Mr. COUZENS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. I can not supplement anything the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan has said—he has made 
the case clear—further than to suggest that the whole im- 
plication here is that there is nobody honest in the Treas- 
ury and there is nobody honest in the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, or, if they be honest, that they 
are utterly inefficient—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GLASS. Because the process is as thorough, I think, 
as the ingenuity of the Congress can make it. What assur- 
ance haye we that the Board of Tax Appeals is not either 
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dishonest or inefficient, or that, with its present staff or an 
increased staff, it could be any more thorough in the exami- 
nation of these claims than those officials now charged 
under oath with their examination and determination with 
the taxpayer? 

The members of the Board of Tax Appeals have been 
spoken of here by the Senator from Tennessee as the crea- 
tures of the Secretary of the Treasury. They are not at all. 
They are appointed by the President of the United States 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. They 
are not creatures of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. COUZENS. If I may make a suggestion to the Sena- 
tor at that point, I think at that time there were quite a 
number of Senators, including the Senator from Tennessee 
and myself, who feared that they were the creatures of the 
Treasury Department because their appointments were made 
on the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I made no such suggestion. 

Mr. GLASS. That is an assumption; but the Senator 
from Michigan will recall that I had incorporated in the 
law, in order to make it an independent body—if I may 
speak of my own activity—a provision that no attaché of 
the Treasury who had theretofore been charged with the 
business of reviewing these cases should become a member 
of the Board of Tax Appeals. 

Mr. COUZENS, I recall it; and the Senate agreed to the 
Senator’s amendment, as I recall. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. And it is now in the law. 

Mr. GLASS. It is now a part of the law. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is true. 

Mr. GLASS. Moreover, my interest in the matter was 
further refiected in a provision of law which reduced from 
five to three the number of years that the Treasury Depart- 
ment might pester the taxpayers of this country and inter- 
fere with their business. I think even the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Michigan would involve an infi- 
nite amount of work by the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. The amendment as proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee would impose an impossible task on 
the Board of Tax Appeals and the Treasury Department. 

Mr. President, the vice of this whole system is not so 
much in tax reforms as it is in tax extortion—taking from 
the taxpayer, as the Senator from Michigan personally 
knows, thousands of dollars to which the Government is not 
entitled, and, under the unjust text and operation of the law 
itself, exacting from the taxpayer in case of error an interest 
charge that the Government is not willing to endure itself 
in the case of error on the part of the public officials. 

What we ought to do, in my judgment, is this: We should 
carefully and searchingly revise the law so as to prevent, if 
possible, these extortions by the Government from the tax- 
payer, this thing of jeopardy assessments by some minion in 
the Treasury Department assuming that the taxpayer owes 
vastly more than he does owe, and thereby imposing a 
jeopardy assessment, which necessitates expensive action and 
burdensome delay upon the part of the taxpayer himself. 

The Senator from Tennessee is quite correct in stating 
that this has become a business; and why has it become a 
business? It has become a business because of these jeop- 
ardy assessments. It has become a business because the 
city of Washington is filled now with legal tax experts whose 
services must be retained by taxpayers to recover from the 
Government taxes unjustly levied and extorted. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the Senator will, of course, 
recognize that if the proposal of the Senator from Tennessee 
should prevail, there would be business for literally thou- 
sands more of the same kind of tax grafters who now hang 
around Washington, because they would have to represent 
taxpayers before the Board of Tax Appeals. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator is mistaken about 
that.. Whenever these tax refunds are brought out into the 
open, where the taxpayer has to make out a case and where 
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the Government has to make out its case, in fairness, before 
a proper tribunal, we will see the tax refunds falling like 
leaves in Vallombrosa. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I am asking the Senator, 
If there is no disagreement, what do they contest before the 
Board of Tax Appeals? What is the contest about? What 
do they present? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, right there may I ask the 
Senator from Michigan, with his consent, how much more 
public are the sessions of the Board of Tax Appeals than 
the operations of the various officials of the Treasury in 
determining in a preliminary way these tax cases? Are we 
to have a Board of Tax Appeals that will sit on the Mall, 
in the open? 

Mr. COUZENS. I think that is a perfectly proper question 
for the Senator to raise, but I am afraid the Senator and I 
have not been in agreement, although the Senator from 
Tennessee and I have been in agreement in the view that 
these records should be public records. 

Mr. GLASS. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. COUZENS. There would be no question about 
whether there were improper or illegal refunds made if the 
records were public. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator is mistaken if he thinks I am 
in disagreement with that. 

Mr. COUZENS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I thought he 
voted against making these records public records. 

Mr. GLASS. No; I am not at all in disagreement with 
that. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am very glad indeed to hear that. 

Mr. GLASS, I was in disagreement with the proposition 
that the borrowings of banks from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation should be blazoned to the public, be- 
cause I thought that was fraught with great danger, in this 
time of stress, to these banking institutions. Only this 
morning I had a letter from a prominent banker of Mary- 
land deploring that publicity, and saying that many banks 
were failing every day because they were not willing to have 
it known that they were in such condition of distress as that 
they had to appeal to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

About this matter, however, I have never been in disagree- 
ment with the Senator, and the Senator will recall that I 
supported his proposal to raise this special committee to 
make inspection of the records. 

Mr. COUZENS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I thought 
the Senator had voted against the efforts of some of us to 
have these income-tax returns made public records. If it 
were not for the secrecy maintained in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, this constant doubt of the integrity of the 
officials of the Bureau of Internal Revenue and the Treasury 
Department would not be in the public's mind. I am unable 
to conceive why the Treasury Department should oppose, 
and constantly and continually oppose, making income-tax 
returns public, when, as a matter of fact, that very thing 
keeps them under suspicion all the time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I would just like to ask the 
Senator, What is the natural suspicion when a man wants to 
hide what he is doing? 

Mr. COUZENS. That he wants it kept secret, of course. 

Mr. LONG. And why? When he is making out a check 
for $500,000 to himself, what is the reasonable supposition? 
Let us talk sense here. Why do they want to keep it hidden 
all the time? 

Mr. COUZENS. Of course, the Senator has not been here 
long enough 

Mr. LONG. I do not have to be here to know the rule 
of humanity. They hide what they do not want known. 

Mr. COUZENS. I understand. If the Senator had been 
here longer, he would have been familiar with all the argu- 
ments—I can not enumerate them here in a few minutes 
against making these income-tax returns public records. 
We have had that question up ever since I have been in 
the Senate. We have spent hours and hours in discussing 
it, and we have had vote after vote about whether income- 
tax records should be public records or whether they should 
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be maintained in secrecy. The Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKELLAR] and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nor- 
RIs] and a number of the rest of us have been constant and 
vigorous proponents of making income-tax returns public 
records. That has been resisted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment and big business all the time, and we have never been 
able to get enough votes to make the records public. 

I insist, Mr. President, that if those records were public, 
so that anybody who doubted the wisdom of a settlement 
or a tax could go to the department and look into the mat- 
ter for himself, there would be no doubt raised about these 
refunds and credits, which in most cases are perfectly justi- 
fied in the interest of the taxpayer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, it was my 
impression that the records were made public for a time, 
and that the law providing for publicity was in the follow- 
ing session repealed. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator overlooks the fact, I think, 
that that provision was a joker put into a revenue act. The 
joker was to the effect that the amount of the return was 
to be published, but the return itself was not to be opened 
to analysis. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The amount each tax- 
payer paid was to be made public, but not the details of 
the taxpayer’s return. 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, yes; but that was not effective. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think it was the intent 
of Congress at that time that the returms should be open 
to public inspection upon public inquiry, as are other pub- 
lic records; but, for the purpose of creating opposition 
against the action of Congress, the Treasury Department 
gave to the press a complete list of the taxpayers all over 
the country and the amounts they paid. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator is quite correct—that after 
this joker was put into the revenue act, the Treasury) 
Department, in collusion with those who were opposed to) 
the publication of the returns, entered into a conspiracy to 
defeat making public income-tax returns. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And later the so-called 
joker was repealed. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is correct. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. So that now all income- 
tax returns are secret. 

Mr. COUZENS. There is no difference between the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee and myself in our aims, but I have been 
trying to emphasize to the Senator that his amendment is) 
wholly unworkable and would not accomplish the purpose 
he desires. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am quite sure that the 
Senator is in error about that; but let that be laid aside for 
a moment. 

If the Senator would be willing to give the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation full power, not only 
to pass upon the cases but to see that these payments are 
legal and correct, give them full authority to pass upon the 
cases, I might be willing to talk to him about making a 
change in my amendment. But the Senator knows, as I 
know, that at present that committee has no authority to 
change a figure, and as long as that is so, referring a case 
to such a commission would be of absolutely no use. Ib 
has not been of the slightest use since 1926, and it would be 
a wholly useless thing to refer cases to a committee which 
had not the power to change a figure. 5 

Mr. COUZENS. Does the Senator from Tennessee intend 
to convey the idea that the existing law, which prohibits a 
refund in excess of $75,000 being paid without the consent 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, is 
in fact void? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator is making statements which 
are not in accordance with the facts or the law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; the Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. COUZENS. In what respect? A revenue act we 
passed provided that no refunds in excess of $75,000 could 
be made except with the consent of the joint committee. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Thirty days after the matter had been 
referred to the committee. 

Mr. COUZENS. Certainly, but if in the interim the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation opposed the re- 
fund, it was not made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But they had no right to stop it. 

Mr. COUZENS. They did stop some, and whether the 
exact language is in accordance with the views of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee or not is not the important fact, be- 
cause in actual practice the Treasury Department have 
made no refunds which have been objected to by the staff 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wonder whether the Senator would 
be willing to have me make a statement about that very 
thing. This is what happened. Does not the Senator recall 
that after taking the testimony of Mr. Mellon, Mr. Blair, 
Mr. Bond, and the Solicitor of the Treasury, all of it was 
read here on the floor? I think I read most of it. That 
testimony shows just what the facts were. Then the Senate 
acted. I think, if I remember correctly—and I am de- 
pending purely upon my memory—the only Senators who 
voted against it were Senator Smoot, Senator Sackett, and 
Senator Edge. 

The Senate overwhelmingly inserted a provision somewhat 
similar to the one I have now in the pending amendment, 
placing the matter in the hands of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. The Senate voted that way. The Senator from 
Michigan voted with me. But Mr. Mellon came down be- 
fore the conferees, or sent some word to the conferees, and 
got that changed, and it was changed to this ineffective 
method of dealing with the situation by a legislative board 
which rarely ever meets and which, according to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], who claimed for it 
more than anybody else has ever claimed, saved a million 
dollars out of four thousand million. 

Mr. COUZENS. But the Senator must assume in that 
statement that the Treasury Department submits claims 
which are entirely improper and illegal. If the Treasury 
Department does its work properly and submits claims that 
are legal and proper, then just how can the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation resist payment? If the staff 
of the joint committee approves of these refunds—and the 
staff is the important element of the work—and says that 
the policy and the law are being followed, then there is 
nothing further to do. In other words, the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation does in no 
sense maintain field men or auditors or accountants to go 
all through the work which has theretofore been passed on 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. W. of Massachusetts. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand the Sena- 
tor’s position to be that the object which the Senator from 
Tennessee has in mind will not work out in practice and be 
of public benefit because of the present proceeding. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator is quite correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator indulge 
me while I state a case showing that at the present time the 
Board of Tax Appeals has control of the situation but does 
not act? If the commissioner assesses a deficiency against 
the taxpayer, the taxpayer can appeal to the Board of Tax 

_ Appeals. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the taxpayer and the 
commissioner stipulate as to the refund, the Board of Tax 
Appeals holds no investigation and makes no study or con- 
sideration of the matter, but merely approves it. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is true. There is no dispute, and 
they are there only to settle disputes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What the Senator is seek- 
ing to do will make no change whatever in refunds which 
are the result of stipulations entered into between the 
parties in that way. 
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Mr, COUZENS. That is true. Another thing in prac- 
tice is that the $4,000,000,000 to which the Senator from 
Tennessee nd others have referred represented in most 
cases and were made up of abatements. I want to point 
out to the Senate the great difference between an abate- 
ment and a refund. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish the Senator would 
do so. 

Mr. COUZENS. I have no desire to go into personalities, 
but with my associates in the Ford Motor Co. we had an 
assessment of over $30,000,000 made against us. If it had 
never gone before the Board of Tax Appeals and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or the Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue had abated that assessment after finding they had 
made an error, which they did not do, it would have gone 
into the list of abatements when there was never any justi- 
fication in the first instance for the assessment. When 
we take into consideration the fact that much more than 
half of the $4,000,000,000 is made up of abatements, and 
not refunds, it will be understood that it includes the 
jeopardy assessments and other assessments which were 
made to protect the Government and then found to have 
been made in error. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the Senator and his 
associates had entered into a stipulation with the com- 
missioner to compromise the abatement, it would have 
received the approval of the Board of Tax Appeals as a 
matter of form even if the compromise was unfavorable to 
the public. 

Mr, COUZENS. As a matter of fact, it would not have 
gone to the Board of Tax Appeals. There was nothing for 
them to decide. The Board of Tax Appeals only decide 
contests between a taxpayer and the Government. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the commissioner had 
assessed a deficiency in the case of the Senator and the 
Senator immediately appealed to the Board of Tax Appeals, 
and later the commissioner and the taxpayer, being the 
Senator, got together and entered into any stipulation ad- 
justing that claim, it would have received the approval of 
the Board of Tax Appeals without any argument or discus- 
sion about it, would it not? 

Mr. COUZENS. That is entirely correct. That is exactly 
what happens in a lawsuit before a court. When the liti- 
gants get together and agree the court has no further inter- 
est in the matter. In the matter the Senator from 
Tennessee has pointed out, when contestants get together 
there is nothing for the Board of Tax Appeals to decide. If 
the Senator’s proposal were adopted, just what could be 
argued before the Board of Tax Appeals? The matter would 
be presented to the board, but there would be no argument 
or public discussion as to the merits of the proposed refund. 

In an effort to protect the Treasury Department to the 
extent that the Senator from Tennessee and I both desire, 
I propose that none of this money—and what the Senator 
desires is to protect this particular appropriation—shall be 
used for the purpose of refunds until the refunds have been 
approved by the Joint Taxation Committee. That relates to 
this specific appropriation and no more. It seems to me 
that will answer the purpose of the Senator from Tennessee. 
It would be a law which would take care of no other cases 
than those covered by this specific appropriation. If the 
Senator wants to get this through, I would like to have him 
submit a unanimous-consent agreement and let it apply to 
this particular appropriation. Then if we want to revise 
substantive law that is another matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator is addressing his ques- 
tion to me, I would be unwilling to do that unless the joint 
committee is given full power to act in any given case. The 
mere examination to see whether in its opinion the refund 
is all right, without any power to correct the matter, would 
be of no value. It would be utterly useless. 

Mr. COUZENS. But none of the appropriation could be 
paid out until that was done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But under existing statute, which is not 
interfered with by the proposed amendment of the Senator, 
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unless the claim was acted on by the joint committee within 
30 days, it stood and the money would be paid out. 

Mr. COUZENS. But this is a different provision. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not seen the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am speaking of the Senator’s own pro- 
vision as published in the Recorp last night. It refers to 
this particular appropriation and nothing more. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, that is all it can refer to. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is all I am seeking to have my pro- 
‘posal relate to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would be very happy to change the 
amendment so as to have it read that “ hereafter no appro- 
priation for refunds,” and so forth, making it of general 
application. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think that it ought to be a matter of 
general legislation and not attached to a particular appro- 
priation bill. But the Senator proposes it only as to the 
particular money appropriated in this particular bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why offer an amendment to do that 
when the committee has that authority now? 

Mr. COUZENS. Then why have these particular cases 
aggregating some $28,000,000 go to the Board of Tax Appeals 
when all the rest are eliminated from the consideration of 
the Board of Tax Appeals? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope by my amendment, if I get it 
through, finally to make it a matter of general law. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would be glad to join the Senator in 
that effort; but in this particular bill, confined to these 
particular appropriations, I think the Senator is going to 
extremes in trying to require that just these refunds shall 
be considered, that these particular taxpayers shall be re- 
quired to go before the Board of Tax Appeals, when none 
other has been required to go before the Board of Tax 
Appeals. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the rule may be suspended and that the amend- 
ment and any alterations thereof which may be desired by 
any Senator may be voted on in the regular way. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, before that question is 
submitted, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Couzens Kendrick Sheppard 
Austin Cutting King Shipstead 
Bailey e La Follette Shortridge 
Bankhead Dickinson Le th 
Barbour Dill oot 
Barkley Fess Long Steiwer 
Bing Fletcher McGill Swanson 
Black McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
Blaine George McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Borah lass Me Townsend 
Bratton Moses 
Broussard Goldsborough Neely s 
Bulkley re Norbeck Vandenberg 
Bulow Grammer Norris agner 
Byrnes Hale Nye Walcott 
Capper Harrison Oddie Walsh, Mass 
Caraway Hastings Patterson Walsh, Mont 
Carey Hatfield Pittman Watson 
Cohen Hayden Reynolds Wheeler 
Connally Hebert Robinson, Ark White 
Coolidge Howell Robinson, Ind. 
Copeland Hull Schall 

Johnson Schuyler 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-nine Senators 
having answered to their names, a quorum is present. The 
Chair understands the Senator from Tennessee to have 
withdrawn his motion to suspend the rule and to be ask- 
ing unanimous consent now for the purpose of introducing 
an amendment, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; an amendment on page 13, line 3. 
At the suggestion of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Covz- 
ENs], I am going to change the form of the amendment, 
which I now submit. I move to amend, in line 3, page 13, 
by adding the following proviso: 

Provided, That refunds and credits shall be referred to the joint 
committee. No refund or credit of any claim, war-profits, or 
estate or gift tax in .. DO eee ecu tae 


enactment of 
the 


this act until such refund proposed by 
Department is submitted to the Joint pi eiere on 
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Internal Revenue Taxation. The said committee or its staf shall 
have full power to have all the facts and papers before it and pass 
on the case de novo, and its decision shall be final. A report to 
the Congress shall be made annually by such committee of such 
refunds and credits, including the names of all persons and cor- 
porations to whom amounts are credited or payments are made, 
together with the amounts credited or paid to each. 

The Senate will see, Mr. President, that that is the method 
of dealing with this matter suggested by the Senator from 
Michigan, with three changes. The first is the amount is 
decreased from $75,000 to $5,000. The second is that the 
present law makes the report of the Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner final if it is not dissented from by the committee 
in 30 days. In lieu of that I insert the following language: 

The said committee or its staff shall have full power to have all 
the facts and papers before it and pass upon the case de novo, 
and its decision shall be final. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands 
the parliamentary situation to be that, although the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee has not formally withdrawn his mo- 
tion 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. His request for unani- 
mous consent is tantamount to such withdrawal. The Chair 
would add, however, that, in the event unanimous consent is 
not granted, the Senator from Tennessee will be at liberty to 
renew his motion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Absolutely. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator provides in his amendment that 
the decision of the committee or its staff shall be final? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Les. 

Mr. FESS. Does that eliminate entirely resort to the 
Board of Tax Appeals? 

Mr. McKELLAR. None of these cases will go before the 
Board of Tax Appeals. This is a separate matter. My 
amendment, if adopted, will not interfere with the present 
jurisdiction of the Board of Tax Appeals at all. 

Mr. HALE and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield first to the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I wish to say that I am not 
in favor of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Tennessee, but in view of the imperative importance of se- 
curing prompt action upon this appropriation bill, in order 
to take care of suffering people in Washington, I will not 
insist upon my right, but will consent to the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. KING. If I understand the amendment just offered 
by the Senator from Tennessee, it is, in substance, that 
there shall be no trial before the Board of Tax Appeals of 
the controversial questions which we have been discussing, 
but that the Joint Tax Committee or commission shall rather 
serve as an appellate body, and after they have tried the 
matter de novo, where the amount in controversy is $5,000 
or more, their decision shall be final? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is substantially correct, as I ex- 
plained a while ago. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. May I suggest that I think the word 
“ final” is rather unfortunate, and if allowed to remain in 
the amendment would raise a doubt in the minds of some 
Senators. I wonder if the Senator from Tennessee would 
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not change the language so as to read that no refund shall 
be made without the approval of the Joint Tax Committee? 
Then the regular procedure as to the Board of Tax Appeals 
may be retained. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator mean to strike out 
the words that their decision shall be final“? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; and to insert the words “that no 
refund shall be made without their approval.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire it to read that no refund shall 
be made until the joint committee shall have passed upon 
the matter as herein provided. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not object to that, but making their 
decision final raises a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senate will indulge me a mo- 
ment, I will change the language. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair suggest 
that the official reporter reduce the amendment to writ- 
ing so that it may be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amendment has been hastily 
drawn during the debate. The Senator from Michigan 
made a very wise suggestion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I was going to suggest that inasmuch as the 
Senator is going to reduce the amendment to writing, we 
permit it to be reduced to writing, and in the meantime 
proceed with the regular order until he has perfected the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Chair under- 
stand the Senator from Louisiana to demand the regular 
order? 

Mr. LONG. I do not demand the regular order unless 
the Senator from Tennessee desires further time to prepare 
the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amendment can be prepared in a 
moment. 

Mr, LONG. If it can be arranged in a moment, that will 
be all right. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I should like to inquire of the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Hate], while the Senator from Tennessee is perfecting 
his amendment, with reference to the appropriation carried 
in line 13, page 23, of the pending bill: 

For foreign mail transportation, $10,493.36. 


I ask the Senator whether that goes to some of the ship- 
ping companies that are now receiving enormous subsidies 
and if it is a valid appropriation and what is the occasion 
for it? 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator give me the page? 

Mr. KING. The item is on page 23, line 13. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, this is an audited claim. The 
committee does not go into audited claims and has never 
done so. Such claims simply come up to us and we have 
to put them in the bill. 

Mr, KING. Will the Senator please advise us what is 
the function of the so-called auditing committee and how 
it is that their decision becomes a finality and the Appropri- 
ations Committee becomes a mere rubber stamp to write 
into the law their audit? 

Mr. HALE. These claims are all approved, Mr. President, 
by the comptroller before they come here, and they are 
paid as a matter of law. 

Mr. KING. That would simply mean, if I understand the 
Senator, that there is some law which authorizes the ap- 
proval by the comptroller of the claims presented; but what 
I am trying to get at is whether this is some additional 
claim? 
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Mr. HALE. The act of July 7, 1884—I will endeavor to 
secure immediately a copy of that act. 

Mr. KING. While the Senator is trying to get the statute 
I will make a further observation. 

Mr. President, some of us believe that contracts which 
have been made by the Postmaster General with respect to 
shipping companies have been very improper and have 
mulcted the Government of the United States out of many 
million dollars. I have upon my desk a number of these 
contracts and the figures showing the appropriations which 
have been made involving large sums, amounting to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually for carrying a few 
pounds of mail, less than a thousand pounds of mail, for 
inconsequential distances. I was wondering if this appro- 
priation was to go to some shipping company on account 
of claims which they have submitted in addition to the 
claims which they make under their contracts. 

Mr. HALE. I can not answer the Senator’s question. 
The claims come up to us, and, under the law, they are 
payable by the Government. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I sincerely hope that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations—and I know that my dear friend 
will accept the suggestion which I make in good faith—will 
make some inquiry into these claims. 

Mr. HALE. The Committee on Appropriations, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is simply following the course the committee has al- 
ways followed in such matters. 

Mr. KING. It may be entirely proper for the Appropria- 
tions Committee to accept the ipse dixit of some official of 
the Government and report an appropriation bill carrying 
audited claims. I think, however, Mr. President, for the 
enlightenment of some of us who are not upon the Appro- 
priations Committee, if not for the benefit of the committee 
itself, that the committee should make inquiry into these 
various appropriations and ascertain their validity so that 
they could make some explanation. 

I understand that if a judgment comes from the Court of 
Claims for $1,000,000, the committee accepts the certifica- 
tion of the clerk of the court, and recommends the appro- 
priation accordingly, without inquiring into the validity of 
the judgment. 

Yet there are so many of these claims being preferred 
against the Government, I should be very glad if the com- 
mittee would make some little investigation into these claims 
to ascertain whether they are just or otherwise. 

Mr. HALE, I will be very glad to take the matter up with 
the committee. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, in view 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. KING. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana is recognized. . 

Mr. LONG. I should like to ask in order to avoid any 
controversy on the matter whether or not within a relatively 
short time the information can not be secured for the 
benefit of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KING. I do not want it for my own benefit alone. 

Mr. LONG. I mean for the benefit of the Senate as well. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think the Senator wants to hold the 
bill up for that purpose. 

Mr. LONG. I am merely trying to expedite matters. We 
are all waiting on the Senator from Tennessee to perfect 
his amendment, and the Senator from Utah wants in- 
formation on another subject. So it would seem to me 
that. it would expedite the bill to proceed with the regular 
order until this little matter can be whipped into shape. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator from Utah is satisfied 
in this particular instance. He is merely suggesting pro- 
cedure for the future. 

Mr. LONG. I do not insist on making the suggestion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will say frankly to the 
Senator in charge of the bill that these appropriations 
made to shipping companies, which are receiving large sub- 
sidies, arrest my attention because I have felt for a number 
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of years that contracts were being let by the Postmaster 
General which were improvident and which carried sums 
largely in excess of what were just or proper. I have before 
me a statement made by Hon. RALPR F. LOZIER, of Mis- 
souri, appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of December 
30, in which reference is made to a large number of these 
companies and to the subsidies which have been granted 
to them. An examination of these subsidies, these con- 
tracts, it seems to me, will confirm the view I have ex- 
pressed that the Government has not been fairly dealt with; 
that payments have been made to some of these shipping 
companies greatly in excess of what was just and fair. 

I desire to give notice that when the bill comes before 
the Senate carrying these large appropriations, or attempt- 
ing to validate these contracts, I shall move to amend the 
bill and to reduce some of these appropriations or perhaps 
go to the extreme of asking for a rectification of some of 
these contracts in the interest of protecting the taxpayers 
of the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is—— 

Mr. LONG. Mr, President, I must insist on protecting the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeLLAR], who is under- 
taking to perfect his amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will be ready in just a moment. 

Mr. LONG. Then, until the amendment is ready, unless 
we are going to be at ease, I suppose we might as well have 
the regular order. I therefore suggest that we return to 
the regular order, and I shall be glad to return to this sub- 
ject when the Senator from Tennessee has his amendment 
ready. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana demands the regular order. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
that request until I can make an inquiry of the Senator 
from Maine? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. I was only doing that in order to pro- 
tect the Senator from Tennessee. I withdraw the sugges- 
tion for the present. 

Mr. BLAINE. It will take only a moment. 

Mr. LONG. All right. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I notice on page 5 of the 
bill a provision appropriating $625,000 from the revenues 
of the District of Columbia for the period ending June 30 
of this year for relief of residents of the District of Colum- 
bia who are unemployed or otherwise in distress because of 
the existing emergency. Will the Senator advise me what 
proportion of the District expenditures is paid out of the 
National Treasury? 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BrycHam] can give that information more accurately than I 
can. 
Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the actual effect of this 
provision would be that all the money would come out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers of the District, because there 
is no provision in this bill for any additional money from 
the Federal Treasury for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLAINE. For the fiscal year? 

Mr. BINGHAM. For the fiscal year. ‘Therefore this 
$625,000 for the relief of the poor and distressed in the Dis- 
trict would all come out of the taxpayers of the District. 

Mr. BLAINE. Has any provision been made for raising 
that additional fund, or is there sufficient money in the reve- 
nues of the District to pay the $625,000? 

Mr. HALE. So far as I know, there is sufficient money in 
the revenues of the District to pay it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me, under the law there is a contingent fund which must 
be maintained at all times in the neighborhood of between 
two or three million dollars against which this can be 
charged; but it will undoubtedly have to come out of the 
next year’s appropriation, because that fund must be re- 
stored to its legal basis—$3,000,000. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then, the Federal Government contributing 
toward the expenses of the District of Columbia whatever 
sum it does—nine or ten million dollars—has contributed 
toward this fund of $2,000,000, or whatever it is, so that the 
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effect of this appropriation is to take a part of the money 
out of the Public Treasury? 

Mr. BINGHAM. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. BLAINE. Or to take a part of the money that has 
come out of the Public Treasury and put it in the revenues 
of the District? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, it might be said to be a 
matter of bookkeeping; but, as a matter of fact, under the 
old system a proportion of all the expenses of the District 
was borne by the Federal Government. It used to be 50- 
50. Half the expenses were borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Then it became 40-60, and 40 per cent was borne 
by the Federal Government. If that were still true, then 
the Senator’s claim would have foundation in fact; but actu- 
ally it is a specific sum which remains the same whether 
this appropriation is made or not. Therefore, it can not be 
held that any part of this additional expense is borne by 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me inquire further: I understand the 
Senator’s general statement to be correct; but, assuming 
that this $2,000,000 contingent fund is accumulated not only 
out of revenues collected from the taxpayers of the District, 
has not some of it come from the appropriations that have 
been made from the Federal Treasury to the revenues of 
the District? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Perhaps I used the term “ contingent 
fund” inadvisedly. If it were a real contingent fund, the 
Senator’s position would be correct. It is merely that there 
must be in the Treasury a surplus of money that has been 
accumulated, most of which—more than three-fourths of 
which—has been contributed by the taxpayers of the Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. BLAINE. May I put it in this way, then: That sur- 
plus, however, would not exist if it were not for the fact 
that the Federal Government makes whatever the con- 
tribution is? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Of course, if the Federal Government 
did not make any contribution, there would be a deficit. 
That is true. 

Mr. BLAINE. But there is a mixture of funds here, and 
merely as a bookkeeping proposition the people of the Dis- 
trict will be charged with this expenditure; but if the whole 
financial set-up of the District is taken into consideration, 
the Federal Government’s contribution aids the taxpayers of 
the District of Columbia to set up this fund, whatever it is, 
whether it is a contingent fund or otherwise. Without Fed- 
eral aid the District would not have that fund without 
imposing additional taxes upon the taxpayers of the District. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, it has always seemed to 
me that the payment made by the Federal Government was 
really in lieu of taxes, the Federal Government being the 
chief business in the District and owning an enormous 
amount of nontaxable property. Because of the Federal 
Government’s being here, and there being an enormous 
amount of other nontaxable property owned by foreign gov- 
ernments and by ecclesiastical and educational institutions, 
it has seemed to me that the contribution of the Federal 
Government was really in the nature of taxes. Therefore it 
may be said that part of any money that the District spends 
is from the Federal Government as a taxpayer. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I did not make these in- 
quiries for the purpose of objecting to the appropriation. I 
made them merely for the purpose of pointing out exactly 
what the Senator from Connecticut has just said. The Con- 
gress, therefore, is directly appropriating money, or indi- 
rectly appropriating money—whichever way we desire to put 
it—for a relief measure within the District of Columbia. 

I merely make that observation in connection with the 
failure of Congress to make direct appropriations to other 
cities and communities in the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Connecticut a question? I was not quite able to understand 
all that the Senator said, and I did not hear the colloquy 
in the beginning; but I understood the Senator to convey 
the idea that there was some fund, aside from the appro- 
priation which was made by Congress for the expenses of 
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the District for the present fiscal year, from which this 
$625,000 would be taken. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I understood the question asked by the 
Senator from Wisconsin to be where the money was going 
to come from if it did not come out of the Federal Treasury. 
My answer was that under the law the District of Columbia 
is obliged to maintain on deposit with the Federal Gov- 
ernment a fund amounting to about $3,000,000, from which 
it could come, and which fund, of course, would have to be 
made up in the appropriation for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. KING. This would not create a deficit, then, in the 
ordinary sense? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It would not create a deficit in the or- 
dinary sense. It creates a deficit in a legal sense, because 
the District of Columbia is obliged to maintain that fund so 
that it may have money available for cash payments at 
all times. 

Mr. KING. But assume that the appropriation out of 
the Federal Treasury directly to the District for meeting 
the expenses of the District was one-fourth of the aggregate 
expenditures: Then one-fourth of this $625,000 would come 
from the taxpayers of the United States? 

Mr. BINGHAM. If we had a 25-75 ratio that would be 
true; and, to repeat what I said a few moments ago, it is 
my belief that the only excuse for the payment of the money 
which the Federal Government pays to the District of Co- 
lumbia is as a taxpayer. The Federal Government can not 
admit that it pays taxes, because that is contrary to all 
precedent and to all of our experience, but that is virtually 
what it amounts to; and the amount which I have en- 
deavored to secure for the District from the Federal Gov- 
ernment each year bears a direct relation to what would 
appear to be a fair tax charge if the Federal Government 
were in business and a taxpayer in the District. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that I do not quite agree 
with that thesis of his; but I will ask the Senator whether 
the committee considered the question as to whether the 
District of Columbia should make application, the same as 
States have made application—and, for a certain purpose, 
the District might be considered as a sovereign State—to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for a part of the $300,- 
000,000 which was appropriated. Did the committee con- 
sider that? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It is the first time I have heard of it, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that $300,000,000 was 
appropriated for unemployment, and that the States and 
municipalities are receiving a part of that amount. Each 
State makes its application. I was wondering if the com- 
mittee had considered the advisability of the District of 
Columbia’s treating itself as a sovereign State or a munici- 
pality or political subdivision for the purpose of making 
application to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the trouble is that we 
are the board of aldermen of the District of Columbia. We 
should have to take such action as is taken in a municipality 
that can not raise money for its own recipients of charity, 
and that is the reason why the thing has to be done here. 
We are the legislative body for the District. We do not 
represent the District directly, but we have to see that it 
has the means properly to take care of its poor people. 

I do not regard this matter in the light that the Senator 
from Wisconsin does, that we are contributing to the Dis- 
trict’s charitable funds as we might to those of any other 
city. We pay no taxes, or anything like taxes, in any other 
city of the United States, but here we have a different 
situation; and we are responsible to the people of the Dis- 
trict for passing laws to aid them in whatever way seems 
proper. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I desire to suggest, in that 
connection, that the District of Columbia has no security of 
its own to pledge as municipalities have. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the rule may be suspended and that I may be author- 
ized to offer the amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Tennessee offers the 
following amendment: On page 13, line 3, after the word 
“each” and before the period, insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That no refund or credit of any income or profits, 
estate, or gift tax in excess of $5,000 shall be made after the enact- 
ment of this act until a report thereof giving the name of the 
person, corporation, or partnership to whom the refund or credit 
is to be made, the amount of such refund or credit, and all the 
facts and papers in connection therewith are submitted by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation. The said committee or its staff shall 
have full access to all the papers, and shall examine into and pass 
upon the same de novo; and no refund shall be made until the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation shall have so 
passed on such refund and made its report to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee asks unanimous consent for the suspension of the 
rule in order that this amendment may be submitted. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Tennessee a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Surely. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senator propose to give the 
staff of this committee the right to pass on everything? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is the way the amendment reads. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the committee authorizes its staff to 
pass upon it, I think it should have that right. 

Mr. BINGHAM. And then the staff, whoever that may be 
and whoever it may mean, will have the right to pass on all 
these matters? 

Mr. McKELLAR. But it has to be duly authorized by the 
committee first. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senator think that any com- 
mittee of Congress has time enough to pass on all these 
various claims? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Perhaps not; and for that reason the 
amendment gives the committee the power to deal with its 
staff. This is the suggestion of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Couzens], which I have accepted. There is just one 
provision which I think ought to be added to it; that is, that 
this committee shall have the right to fix the amount. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask 
a question? I do not object to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee, but I should like to understand the effect 
of the amendment as it is now proposed. 

It is provided that refunds amounting to more than $5,000 
shall not be made until the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation shall have had opportunity to pass upon 
the refunds and make reports to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. It is not expressly stated that an adverse 
ruling by the committee will prevent a refund. It seems to 
me that, as the language reads, the decision of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation will be merely 
advisory to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, that even 
after the joint committee shall have passed upon a proposed 
refund and made its report to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue he might proceed to make the refund, notwith- 
standing the joint committee may have passed upon it 
adversely. 

I do not point this out in any spirit of captiousness or 
with a desire to embarrass the Senator’s amendment. The 
Senator understands that well. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that perfectly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think that question 
would arise under the amendment as it now reads. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator that I will 
accept any suggestion as to an amendment to my amend- 
ment he may care to make. I think it could be amended 
in this way. The Senator will see in the first sentence that 
the report of these refunds is to be submitted by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, and the next sentence takes up 
what that committee will do, namely— 
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That said committee or its duly 
full access to all papers, and shall examine into and pass upon 
the same de novo, and no refund shall be made until the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation or its duly authorized 
staff shall have so passed on such refund and fixed the amount 
and made its report to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have read the language, 
and a rereading of it does not enlighten me. It is the 
construction of the language or the effect of the language 
I am inquiring into. My inquiry can be stated in a few 
words. What would be the effect of a decision under this 
language by the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation? Would it bind the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue? Would the language have that result? 

Mr. LONG. It ought to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am not asking what it 
ought to do; I am asking what the language would do. I 
do not quite so construe it. The Senator from Michigan 
Mr. Couzens] made some suggestions, and I will ask him 
the question, with the permission of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. I just want it certain that 
this joint committee shall have full power to pass upon the 
matter anew, and fix the amount of any refund. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Before the Senator from 
Michigan answers, may I point out that apparently the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation is to be 
called upon to perform a quasi judicial duty. 

Mr. LONG. The amendment as now drawn would not 
do. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What J am trying to find out 
is the interpretation of the language by those who employ 
it. Is it intended to make the decision of the joint commit- 
tee binding on the Commissioner of Internal Revenue with 
reference to a refund? If it is so intended, I respectfully 
and modestly point out that the language would not have 
that result. It is a quasi-judicial function which the joint 
committee is to be asked to perform or required to perform, 
and the only requirement is that it shall pass upon appli- 
cations for refund and make a report to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, and he can not make a refund before 
the report of the joint committee is received. Impliedly, he 
can make a refund after a report is received, no matter 
what the finding of the joint committee may be. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Arkansas will recall 
that this matter was first proposed as simply a limitation 
on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand that. 

Mr. COUZENS. And applied only to some $28,000,000. 
The Senator from Tennessee has a plan, with which I do 
not agree, to make if permanent law, to apply to all cases 
hereafter. All I was trying to do was to have a limitation 
placed upon this particular bill, and then it would read, in 
effect, that no part of this appropriation should be used for 
this purpose until a refund had been approved by the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is, that no part of 
this appropriation shall be used to pay any refund of taxes, 
or comply with any order for a refund, in excess of $5,000, 
until the order for a refund shall have been approved by the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; that was my intention, and that is 
what I have been trying to accomplish, to make a limitation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it is good for this appropriation, it 
ought to be good for others. I want to say to the Senator 
from Arkansas that he has had the same idea about it that 
I have had. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana will state his point of order. 

Mr. LONG. I make the point of order that we are not 
proceeding on this amendment. The Senator from Arkansas 
was supposed to have had the floor, but he has yielded the 
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floor. He could yield only for a question. Apparently we 
are getting into such interminable conflict over language 
that is almost meaningless that I think we had better pro- 
ceed in the regular order to work this thing out. I have 
sacrificed three hours’ time here this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands 
the Senator from Louisiana to demand the regular order? 

Mr. LONG. I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
manded, and the Chair lays before the Senate the regular 
order, the title of which will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The bill (S. 4412) to provide for the 
safer and more effective use of the assets of Federal reserve 
banks and of national banking associations, to regulate 
interbank control, to prevent the undue diversion of funds 
into speculative operations, and for other purposes. 

RELIEF OF DEBTORS IN FORCED LIQUIDATION PROCEEDINGS 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a message from the President of the United States, 
which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the message, as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

On February 29 last I addressed the Congress on the ur- 
gent necessity for revision of the bankruptcy laws, and pre- 
sented detailed proposals to that end. These proposals were 
based upon most searching inquiry into the whole subject 
which had been undertaken by the Attorney General at my 
direction. While it is desirable that the whole matter 
Should be dealt with, some portions of these proposals as 
an amelioration of the present situation are proving more 
urgent every day. With view to early action, the depart- 
ment, committees, and Members of the Congress, have been 
collaborating in further development of such parts of these 
proposals as have, out of the present situation, become of 
most pressing need. I urge that the matter be given atten- 
tion in this session, for effective legislation would have 
most helpful economic and social results in the welfare and 
recovery of the Nation. 

The process of forced liquidation through foreclosure and 
bankruptcy sale of the assets of individual and corporate 
debtors who through no fault of their own are unable in 
the present emergency to provide for the payment of their 
debts in ordinary course as they mature, is utterly destruc- 
tive of the interests of debtor and creditor alike, and if 
this process is allowed to take its usual course misery will 
be suffered by thousands without substantial gain to their 
creditors, who insist upon liquidation and foreclosure in the 
vain hope of collecting their claims. In the great majority 
of cases such liquidation under present conditions is so 
futile and destructive that voluntary readjustments through 
the extension or composition of individual debts and the 
reorganization of corporations must be desirable to a large 
majority of the creditors. 

Under existing law, even where majorities of the creditors 
desire to arrange fair and equitable readjustments with their 
debtors, their plans may not be consummated without pro- 
hibitive.delay and expense, usually attended by the obstruc- 
tion of minority creditors who oppose such settlements in 
the hope that the fear of ruinous liquidation will induce the 
immediate settlement of their claims. 

The proposals to amend the bankruptcy act by providing 
for the relief of debtors who seek the protection of the court 
for the purpose of readjusting their affairs. with their cred- 
itors carry no stigma of an adjudication in bankruptcy, and 
are designed to extend the protection of the court to the 
debtor and his property, while an opportunity is afforded 
the debtor and a majority of his creditors to arrange an 
equitable settlement of his affairs, which upon approval of 
the court will become binding upon minority creditors. 
Under such process it should be possible to avoid destruc- 
tive liquidation through the composition and extension of 
individual indebtedness and the reorganization of corpora- 
tions, with the full protection of the court extended to the 
rights and interests of creditors and debtors alike. The law 
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should encourage and facilitate such readjustments in pro- 
ceedings which do not consume the estate in long and waste- 
ful receiverships. 

In the case of individual and corporate debtors all cred- 
itors should be stayed from the enforcement of their debts 
pending the judicial process of readjustment. The provi- 
sions dealing with corporate reorganizations should be ap- 
plicable to railroads, and in such cases the plan of reorgan- 
ization should not become effective until it has been ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I wish again to emphasize that the passage of legisla- 
tion for this relief of individual and corporate debtors at 
this session of Congress is a matter of the most vital im- 
portance. It has a major bearing upon the whole economic 
situation in the adjustment of the relation of debtors and 
creditors. I therefore recommend its immediate considera- 
tion as an emergency action. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THE WHITE House, January 11, 1933. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The message will be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and printed. 


REPORT OF BANKRUPTCY LAW COMMITTEE OF THE FEDERAL BAR 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask that there be 
printed in the Recorp the report of the bankruptcy law 
committee of the Federal Bar Association of New York, and 
that the report be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the report was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE BANKRUPTCY LAW COMMITTEE OF THE FEDERAL BAR 
ASSOCIATION OF NEw YORK, New JERSEY, AND CONNECTICUT 


To the President and Members of the Federal Bar Association: 

The bankruptcy committee of the Federal Bar Association of 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut begs leave to submit to 
you its report regarding the Irving Trust Co. receivership problem 
in the southern district of New York. 

The Irving Trust Co. report, published in full in the newspapers 
of December 1, 1932, does not touch the real problem in bank- 
ruptcy in the southern district of New York, 

It concerns itself solely with an attempted substantiation of its 
claim that the Irving Trust Co. as official receiver and trustee in 
bankruptcy has effected economies in the administration of bank- 
rupt estates in the southern district of New York. 

Before considering the real and vital problem in which the busi- 
ness men and attorneys of the southern district of New York are 
interested it is well to consider, preliminarily, the Irving Trust 
Co.'s claim of economy itself. 

THE ADVANTAGE TO CREDITORS IN DIVIDENDS THAT IS CLAIMED BY THE 
IRVING TRUST CO. IS AT BEST TRIVIAL 


All that the Irving Trust Co.'s report claims for saving of 
dividends to creditors (see p. 22 of the report) is that the 
trust company’s administration has given to creditors in voluntary 
cases aggregate dividends of 4.39 per cent as against aggregate 
dividends of 4.09 per cent that it claims creditors have received 
in voluntary cases under other administration than that of the 
Irving Trust Co.; and that in involuntary cases it has given 
them aggregate dividends of 10.67 per cent as against 10.35 per cent 
received by them under administrations other than by the Irving 
Trust Co.; that is to say, the Trust Co.’s claim is that it 
has given to creditors dividends of three-tenths of 1 per cent 
better in voluntary cases and not quite one-third of 1 per cent 
better in involuntary cases than creditors have received in cases 
not administered by the trust company. 

Looking at the remaining data supplied by the Irving Trust 
Co. in its report, we find that according to the Irving Trust 
Co. report in the bankruptcy cases administered by the trust 
company it has paid to creditors $3,222,513.32 out of the total 
amount of $5,723,822.94 realized by it in those cases, whilst 
creditors received in cases not administered by the trust com- 
pany $15,161,626.76 out of the total amount of $32,240,648.96 
realized in such nontrust company cases; in other words, it 
claims that creditors under the trust company bankruptcy ad- 
ministration get nearly a tenth more than under nontrust com- 
pany administration. Translated into another form, if creditors 
receive a dividend of 10 per cent under trust company administra- 
tion they will get only a little over 9 per cent under nontrust 
company administration, a difference of less than 1 per cent. 

That is the largest “economic gain of trust company ad- 
ministration, according to the Irving Trust Co.’s own figures. 

But at least five very substantial criticisms are to be made 
even of this claim. 

First. A great deal was and is claimed for the supposed economic 
gain to creditors of bankruptcy administration by trust com- 
panies. But these figures of the Irving Trust Co. report show 
the economy is insignificant even at its best, It is a pretty poor 
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showing for the much-heralded economy“ of the trust company 
receivership that only a gain of a negligible part of 1 per cent 
of dividends is shown. The Irving Trust Co. report is in truth 
an anticlimax. The mountain labored and was in travail, and a 
little mouse was born.” 

But such result is only to be expected; for, after all, the Irving 
Trust Co. must act through men who however conscientious are 
not better equipped than other men for doing this work, indeed, 
are presumably less skillful at business failures than at banking. 

Second. The figures of the report, moreover, show that a tend- 
ency exists for a decreasing dividend each and every year, to be 
given by the Irving Trust Co. to creditors as it continues in the 
work of bankruptcy administration, the current dividend even 
having sunk to the low percentage of 5.85 per cent. 

At this rate, in another year or two the diminishing “ economy ” 
of the Irving Trust Co. is likely to turn into a veritable extrava- 
gance, for a banking corporation is altogether likely to become 
more and more overloaded and top heavy as it keeps on trying 
to do these essentially business men’s jobs of administering in- 
solvent estates. 

Third. In calculating the expenses of administration of the 
bankrupt estates, in arriving at even the triflingly better rate of 
dividend, which is all the Irving Trust Co.'s report claims, part of 
the actual expense of administration of bankrupt estates which it 
incurred is not used; that is to say, the total expense of admin- 
istration incurred during the years of its receiverships for bank- 
ruptcy receivership p amounted, according to the 
of the report, to $1,368,744.45; but in getting up its present re- 
port for the public it only “uses” $404,873.35 of that sum. In 
other words, for the purpose of making the calculations of econ- 
omy of its report the Irving Trust Co. uses only a portion of its 
actual receivership expenses. If they are proper receivership ex- 
penses of the cases closed, and closed cases only are proper to be 
included in getting at the comparative figures, they should all 
be included, But, then, if they were all inciuded the expense of 
administration by the Trust Co. would be exhibited as enor- 
mously greater than the expense of administration in cases not 
administered by the Irving Trust Co. If, on the other hand, they 
include expenses incurred on pending cases not yet closed, then 
it is pertinent to inquire whether any portion of the receivership 
expenses are apportioned to the pending cases that ought to have 
been assigned to the closed cases. It is very easy to defer to later 
cases overhead expenses that might properly be ed to the 
closed cases, thus increasing the present rate of dividends to 
creditors at the sacrifice of future dividends. What portion of the 
overhead expenses have been assigned then to the closed cases 
that are presumably all that this report is concerned with, and 
what have been deferred to later cases rests in the estimating 
capacity or volition of the trust company. We are not supplied 
with these essential data. 

Fourth. Part of the compensation going to the Irving Trust Co. 
as receiver and trustee consists of the fees of “assistant” or 
“ deputy ” receivers and trustees—officers who were unknown in 
bankruptcy before the Irving Trust Co. became official receiver 
and trustee, and who have no place in the bankruptcy law as 
being entitled to compensation, which most stringently by its 
section 72 declares “that neither the * * * receiver * * » 
nor the trustee shall in any form or guise receive, nor shall the 
court allow him, any other or further compensation for his 
services than that expressly authorized and prescribed in this act.” 
In fact, whatever the Irving Trust Co. as receiver or trustee re- 
ceives as compensation is virtually velvet,“ so to speak; that 
is to say, it is pay without. work—pay for work done by others 
and paid for to others—namely, by “deputy receivers,” and 
“deputy trustees” or “assistant receivers” and “ assistant trus- 
tees” and “custodians.” Receivers and trustees in bankruptcy 
are supposed to do all the business man’s work involved in the 
administration and are supposed to receive their statutory com- 
missions, and no more, for doing this work. In the Irving Trust 
Co. receiverships and trusteeships, however, the Irving Trust Co. 
itself does not perform the receivership and trusteeship business 
man's duty, but hires, at the expense of the creditors, “ assistant 
receivers,” “assistant trustees,” or “custodians,” who do all the 
practical business man’s work and get salaries in addition to the 
trustee's commissions granted to the Irving Trust Co. by law. 
This is not only unwarranted extravagance but is clearly illegal. 

Pifth. We have no way of verifying the figures as to the “ other” 
than Irving Trust Co. receivership cases. Until we have the data 
given us as to these “ other” cases, any deductions or comparisons 
are illusory. 

Perhaps these other cases included precisely those many cases 
where the particular district Judge, whose resignation under fire 
when charged with collusion and other misdoings, in the face of an 
investigation by Congress, marked the origin of the so-called 
“bankruptcy scandal.” Also, perhaps, these “other than Irving 
Trust Co. cases” included cases marred, spotted, and bedraggled 
with the slime of misconduct on the part of some employees of the 
“ official auctioneer” forced upon bankrupt estates by the court 
rules of the United States district judges, who would have, then, 
to bear the blame on their own shoulders. Also, perhaps, the 
Irving Trust Co. was given only good asset cases in the beginning, 
thus enabling it to achieve the 31.09 per cent dividend of its first 
two cases and the 29.81 per cent dividend of its second year's cases. 
If so, the apparent saving to creditors of even the negligible frac- 
tion of 1 per cent shown would probably dwindle to a distinct loss. 

The facts lost sight of by the general public and also by the 
bar are that whatever “scandal” has arisen in bankruptcy ad- 
ministration in the southern district of New York had its origin 
in the misconduct of one district judge and the carelessness of 
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some others—a failure to live up to high ideals of the judicial 
office and a misconception of the importance of right bankruptcy 
administration, and that the administration by men chosen by 
the creditors is likely to be more efficient than that by bankers’ 
assistants. 

But in any event the Irving Trust Co. report, which has re- 
ceived much commendation from the senior judge of the United 
States district court, is, in effect, wholly beside the mark. 

What the lawyers and general public, and especially the busi- 
ness men, want to know is: Why have the creditors been deprived 
of their fundamental right, conferred by the bankruptcy act, of 
choosing their own trustees and indirectly the attorneys to act for 
them in the business failures wherein they have lost their money? 
Why has this benevolent despotism of the Irving Trust Co. been 
imposed upon them? 

And it is important for us at this point to make plain some 
facts that seem to have been forgotten. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF RECEIVERS AND TRUSTEES IN BANKRUPTCY DIFFER 
FROM THOSE IN ORDINARY LITIGATION 


In ordinary litigations where receivers are appointed, the re- 
ceivers act merely as custodians for the preservation of the assets 
until final determination of the litigation between the parties. 
Meanwhile the parties themselves, with their respective attorneys, 
fight out the issues, and the court’s final decree directs the re- 
ceiver to dispose of the assets in his custody to the various parties 
who have thus been contending, according to the court's judgment. 

All this is different in bankruptcy. Receivers and trustees in 
bankruptcy are not mere custodians, They are litigants. They 
are, indeed, the only ones who can litigate in behalf of creditors. 
All action in bankruptcy must be taken by the receiver or trustee 
or, if he refuses to act, then, upon leave of court, by one of the 
beneficiaries of the trust, who, however, must conduct the litiga- 
tion in the receiver’s or trustee’s name and must bear the expense 
himself, besides indemnifying the receiver or trustee against loss, 
in the event the proceeds do not cover such expense. 

To choose a receiver or trustee in bankruptcy, then, is to choose 
a litigant, not a mere custodian. 

This distinction, it is submitted, lies at the basis of the misun- 
derstanding on the part of some of the well-meaning United States 
district judges of the court’s inherent “right” to appoint as bank- 
ruptcy receiver whomsoever it may think best. The courts have 
no more right to make their own choice of receivers and trustees 
in bankruptcy, who in turn appoint their respective attorneys to 
act, than they would have in the other kind of litigation, the ordi- 
nary litigation (where the receiver whom they appoint is a mere 
custodian) to dictate to this party, that party, and the other 
party, who shall carry on the litigation of the issues in the case in 
behalf of those respective parties. 


SOME WAY MUST BE DEVISED TO GIVE BACK TO CREDITORS THEIR CONTROL 
OVER BANKRUPTCY ADMINISTRATION 


The bankruptcy law is founded upon the fundamental prin- 
ciple that those who are the most interested in proper bankruptcy 
administration should be placed in charge of that administration, 
and such basis is unquestionably the right basis, for it is founded 
on human nature and on reason. And so bankruptcy law, which 
deals with that most helpless thing, an insolvent estate, places 
the choice of the trustee who is to administer the estate in the 
hands of the creditors, and implies that the receiver likewise 
should be their choice. 

Bankruptcy law, after all, is only a law, and can not enforce 
itself. Any insolvency law depends, even more than most laws, 
upon the intelligence and fidelity to high ideals of the judicial 
Officers in administering it. 

The trouble with the administration of the bankruptcy act is 
precisely the courts’ failure to accept and foster that “ creditors’ 
control” of bankruptcy administration which is intended by the 
bankruptcy act. At best, they have lacked in resourcefulness by 
instituting a trust-company monopoly in its stead. 

Indeed, the Supreme Court's General Order XIV provides, and 
always has ed since the original enactment of the bank- 
ruptcy act, as follows: 


“ General Order XIV—No official or general trustee 


“No official trustee shall be appointed by the court, nor any 
general trustee act in classes of cases.” 


“ CREDITORS’ CONTROL” UNDER MODERN CONDITIONS RIGHTLY MEANS 
CREDITORS’ ORGANIZED ACTION 

It is submitted by your committee that there is a general fail- 
ure on the part of those complaining that the bankruptcy law has 
“broken down” and that “ creditors’ control" is “fundamentally 
unsound in principle” to recognize what “creditors’ control” 
really means. Those who complain of the so-called apathy of 
creditors fail to note that business men nowadays take action in 
groups, generally by and through their respective “trade associa- 
tions“ or other organizations, not individually, The extent and 
value of such action is not always appreciated. 

So in bankruptcy it is not to be expected that the individual 
creditors will come to bankruptcy meetings or attend bankruptcy 
court. Nor can the individual creditor be expected to bear the 
expense of the entire litigation when he has but a percentage 
pe aad in it and frequently but a small percentage interest at 

There are some so-called trade associations that are in reality 
mere collection agencies masquerading under trade names. But 


many if not most of these associations are composed of upstand- 
ing, substantial, and right-minded business men of the particular 
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trade, and when so the associations are definitely of great value 
to industrial society. The business men of the various trades meet 
together and talk over matters of common interest to the trade. 
Delinquent debtors whose affairs are found to have been conducted 
with honesty find the hand of helpfulness extended to them 
through the association; but where they are found to have been 
fraudulently conducting their affairs, then such action is taken as 
is deemed appropriate by their fellow tradesmen. 

The Federal Bar Association has resolutely set its face 
any corporation practicing law and will be found in the front 
ranks of those opposing such degradation of the profession. 

But we do not view it as the practicing of law for a debtor to 
assemble his creditors at a common meeting place and talk over 
with them their common affairs. The opportunity thus to as- 
semble in mutual conference only exists when there is a bank- 
ruptcy law, and such opportunity of mutual conference is one of 
the most valuable benefits of that law. The provision that credi- 
tors shall control the bankruptcy administration by the election 
of a trustee is in the law for that express purpose. Nor is it 
practicing law for a creditor or creditors to ask other creditors to 
cooperate in the selection of receivers or trustees. Lawyers, indeed, 
very properly are debarred from doing so, 


THE DISTRICT COURT CAN EASILY KEEP THE BAR FREE FROM BANK- 
RUPTCY RINGSTERS AND OTHER UNDESIRABLES 


All the complaints against bankruptcy ringster ” attorneys can 
be done away with without any amendment of the bankruptcy 
act if the judiciary would pursue the simple course of fearlessly 
and without favor or fear of influence in the court’s order of 
approval of the receiver’s or trustee’s choice of attorney, approve 
only proper attorneys. Those members of the bar who are e 
in bankruptcy practice in each locality are all well known to the 
judiciary. The black sheep among them would soon be eliminated 
from appointment as attorneys for receivers and trustees in bank- 
ruptey if the judges would merely refuse to approve them and 
request the nomination of other candidates. 

To be sure, “influence” is likely to be encountered and hard 
feelings engendered, but we expect fearlessness in the performance 
of duty on the part of our judges, especially Federal judges ap- 
pointed for life. 

TRUST COMPANY OFFICIAL RECEIVERSHIP DOES NOT DECREASE BANK- 

RUPTCY FRAUDS NOR CRIMES, BUT TENDS ACTUALLY TO INCREASE 

THEM 


Your committee further submits that, under the Irving Trust Co. 
Official receivership régime, bankruptcy frauds and bankruptcy 
crimes have not decreased, but, quite to the contrary, as business 
men know, the bankrupts and their colluding friends and relatives 
have become more emboldened than ever, finding nothing now but 
a corporation without practical interest in the results at the head 
of affairs, interested in making a show of a trifling and doubtfully 
true economy and not personally interested in purifying the 
trades from credit frauds. 


IRVING TRUST CO. IS CONSTITUTED “STANDING RECEIVER,” ETC., AND 
CREDITORS AND THEIR ATTORNEYS ARE EXCLUDED BY ILLEGAL COURT 
RULES 


Notwithstanding the obvious impropriety and lack of wisdom of 
excluding the very parties in interest in a legal controversy from 
selecting their representatives to act for them in the litigation, 
the judges of the United States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York have ed to enact court rules and 
engage in a line of conduct that, we submit, directly frustrate 
the intent of the law.by the following enactments: 

First. By the enactment of its local bankruptcy rule 27, whereby 
the “Irving Trust Co. is designated as standing receiver.” 

Second. By the enactment of its local bankruptcy rule 22, 
whereby referees, who by law are precisely the “ courts” to pass 
upon the validity of proofs of debt, powers of attorney, and the 
election of trustees, are required to inform creditors by printed 
notice of the “availdbility” and advantages of appointing the 
Irving Trust Co. and practically advising them to execute powers 
of attorney to the referee himself to vote for it for trustee—a 
most coercive intimation, but quite out of place, we submit. 
Thus, the referee is obliged to pass upon the validity of his own 
vote. This is an assumption of lawmaking power, we submit, 
that exhibits a most astounding misconception of the limitations 
of the judicial functions and of the separation of the judiciary 
from the legislature, 

Third. By the enactment of its local bankruptcy rule 8, whereby 
any attorney who is acting for “ the petitioning or other creditors 
or for any other person interested in the estate” is prohibited 
from acting as receiver’s or trustee's attorney—another most op- 
pressive and unfair rule. 

It is, we submit, also an unmerited slight upon the capacity and 
integrity of creditors and their attorneys that they are thus pro- 
hibited by these improper court rules from taking the actual part 
in the administration of insolvent estates, even by their nomina- 
tion of individuals to act as receivers or trustees, which belongs 
to them and is given to them by the law. All three of these rules 
ought to be abrogated. 

Nor is it the sense of your committee that the United States 
district judges in appointing receivers should listen to the nomi- 
nations of district leaders or political friends without regard to 
the wishes of the creditors themselves. This no more meets their 
approval than does the appointment of a trust company or any 
other fictitious creation of the law as “ standing receiver.” 

Judges and referees in appointing receivers should take and 
even seek the suggestions of the creditors, both individually and 
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as cooperating in trade associations of the trades involved in the 
business failure. If they did so, they would find a different atti- 
tude in the community toward the bankruptcy court. Amend- 
ment of the bankruptcy act is not requisite to this end, for the 
judges can themselves do precisely this if they wish to do so. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMMEDIATE ACTION OF THE FEDERAL BAR 
ASSOCIATION 


Your committee, then, suggests as a proper first object of the 
Federal Bar Association that it present to the Federal judges of 
the southern district of New York a memorial embodying the 
principles of this report as regards bankruptcy rules 8, 22, and 
27 with the prayer that they abrogate those rules, and also that 
the Federal Bar Association work for certain amendments to the 
bankruptcy act that would furnish the most solid and workable 
remedy for the correction of the abuses mentioned. 

These proposed amendments, we submit, are not revolutionary, 
but are entirely in accord with the letter and spirit of the bank- 
ruptcy act and within the Constitution of the United States. 

The first of these proposed amendments to the act does away 
with trust corporations as receivers or trustees in bankruptcy. It 
is as follows: 

From section 45 (a) of the bankruptcy act, which now reads as 
follows: 

“Qualifications of trustees 


“Trustees may be (1) individuals who are respectively compe- 
tent to perform the duties of the office and reside, or have an 
office in the judicial district within which they are appointed, or 
(2) corporations authorized by their charter, or by law, to act in 
such capacity, and having an office within the judicial district 
within which they are appointed.” 
it is proposed to eliminate subsection (2) altogether, and to 
amend the rest of the section to cover receivers as well as trus- 
tees so that the section when amended shall read as follows: 


“ Section 45. Qualifications of receivers and trustees 


“Receivers and trustees must be individuals who are respec- 
tively competent to perform the duties of the office and reside, 
or have an office, in the judicial district within which they are 
appointed.” 

By this amendment would be eliminated trust companies and 
all other fictitious creations of the law from being receivers or 
trustees in bankruptcy. 

It is the sense of your committee that that many-headed, yet, 
in action, headless fiction of the law, the invisible,” ‘ intangible,” 
“soulless” creation of the statutes called a corporation has no 
proper place in the office of receiver or trustee in bankruptcy. 

That office demands a living, sentient being. The double 
fiduciary relation that receivers and trustees in bankruptcy bear, 
in greater than ordinary degree, to their beneficiaries, the creditors, 
on the one hand, and to the court on the other hand, requires 
something better than the clerical function of an employee of a 
trust company, and especially is such a corporation unsuited, be- 
cause of its ever-shifting corps of assistants, depriving creditors of 
the advantages of a continuous administration. A trust company, 
to be sure, is responsible without the giving of a surety company 
bond, and it can always be reached by legal process, but individual 
receivers and trustees in bankruptcy give surety-company bonds 
and can be reached by process quite as well, and we submit that 
fewer defalcations have occurred in that office than in any other 
similar office in the United States, and that creditors have no 
need of fear of loss, so long as the judge of the bankruptcy court 
approving the surety-company bond is performing his duty. 

The second of these proposed amendments recognizes the fact 
that the creditors of a falling debtor can, as a general rule, pro- 
cure the cooperation of sufficient other creditors to constitute the 
requisite statutory majority in number and amount of the credit- 
ors of the insolvent debtor, who will forthwith work together for 
the nomination of a receiver and trusteo. 

To carry out this principle your committee further proposes 
to add to section 69 of the bankruptcy act a further paragraph 
to be designated (b), and to read as follows, to wit: 


“Section 69. Possession of property 


“(b) Whenever, under section 2, subdivision 3 of this act, a 
receiver is appointed by the court, if a majority in number and 
amount of the creditors, as estimated by the court, exclusive of 
relatives or stockholders, officers or directors of the bankrupt, 
shall nominate a person qualified under section 45 of this act, 
to be receiver, such nominee shall, except for adequate cause fully 
stated on the record, be appointed receiver; and for the purpose of 
such estimate the bankrupt shall forthwith, or any interested party 
may, file in court a list of the bankrupt's creditors with their re- 
spective names, addresses and amounts of claims, so far as the 
same may be known to the bankrupt or such party respectively.” 

The third and last of these proposed amendments recognizes 
the fact that in many cases the debtor and his creditors have al- 
ready cooperated in the placing of the debtor’s assets in the hands 
of an assignee approved by his creditors, though such assignment 
is void, and always has been void, and properly so, under the bank- 
ruptcy law, if bankruptcy follows within four months. To carry 
out this principle your committee proposes a further amendment 
to section 69 of the bankruptcy act by adding thereto still an- 
other subdivision to be subsection (c), reading as follows: 

“(c} An assignment for the benefit of creditors, made within 
four months before the filing of a bankruptcy petition by or 

the debtor, upon which adjudication of bankruptcy is 
ultimately had, shall be void and the assets shall be administered 
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in the bankruptcy court; but if at the time of such filing the 
assignee under such assignment is in charge of the bankrupt’s 
assets, and said assignee was theretofore selected or approved by a 
majority in number and amount of the bankrupt’s creditors, or 
is approved in writing by such majority of creditors duly filed in 
court within five days subsequent to the filing of the list of 
creditors hereinafter provided for, or within such time as the 
court otherwise may fix, such assignee shall upon motion duly 
made be appointed receiver in bankruptcy, unless his appoint- 
ment be not forthwith applied for or unless it be denied for ade- 
quate cause stated on the record; and as such receiver he shall 
be vested with all the rights and obligations of a receiver under 
the bankruptcy act, until the appointment and qualification of 
the trustee, unless sooner removed for cause; but his entire com- 
pensation for all services, both prior and subsequent to his ap- 
pointment as such receiver, shall be limited to his compensation 
as the receiver in bankruptcy; but such assignee shall not be 
eligible to appointment if any agreement or understanding exists 
that his compensation as such receiver is to be turned over, in 
whole or in part, to any other person or association. 

“And for the purpose of such appointment the bankrupt shall, 
or any interested party may, file in court within two days after, 
the filing of the bankruptcy petition or within such period of time 
as the court may by order designate a list of the names and 
3 of all said bankrupt’s creditors so far as the same are 

own.“ 

It is the feeling of your committee that the abrogation of the 
specified local bankruptcy rules and the adoption of these sug- 
gested amendments to the bankruptcy act are worthy objects for 
the work of the Federal Bar Association of New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut; and it is confident that if the changes in the 
local rules are not voluntarily made by the district judges them- 
Selves, Congress will see that these simple amendments will cor- 
rect the real abuses that exist in the bankruptcy fleld and 
propagate and preserve the right ideas and ideals in this important 
field of bankruptcy law, and will itself enact the requisite legis- 
lation to that end. 

Harold Remington, chairman; Robert Daru; Alfred C. 
McKenzie; L. L. La Vine; Bernard Austin; Samuel C. 
Duberstein, vice chairman; Irving Eisenberg; Samuel 
B. Seitel, secretary; George Furst; J. G. M. Browne. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE RULES 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I want to file a motion to suspend the 
rules in relation to the next appropriation bill, which it is 
assumed may come before us to-morrow. I ask unanimous 
ao that the motion be not read, but that it may be 

ed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tered. 

Mr. Joxnson’s notice of motion is as follows: 


Pursuant to the provisions of Rule XL of the standing rules 
of the Senate, I hereby give notice in writing that I shall here- 
after move to suspend paragraph 4 of Rule XVI, for the purpose 
of proposing to the bill (H. R. 13520) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1934, and for other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, viz, on page 87, after line 15, insert the following: 

That all materials and supplies purchased by any department 
of the Federal Government, and all materials and supplies fur- 
nished by contractors doing work for the Federal Government, 
shall be produced within the limits of the United States, except 
(1) materials or supplies which can not be purchased in the 
United States; (2) articles produced or supplies purchased for 
experimental purposes; and (3) materials or supplies of foreign 
production authorized expressly by law. 

That notwithstanding any provision of law to the contrary, the 
heads of the several executive departments and independent es- 
tablishments of the Government shall, within the limits of the 
United States, purchase or contract for only articles of the 
growth, production, or manufacture of the United States, unless 
the interests of the Government will not permit, notwithstand- 
ing that such articles of the growth, production, or manufacture 
of the United States may cost more, if such excess of cost be not 
unreasonable: Provided, however, That there shall be excepted 
from the provisions of this act articles or supplies grown, pro- 
duced, or manufactured outside of the United States if there be 
no articles or supplies of that kind or of a suitable quality 
grown, produced, or manufactured in the United States in com- 
mercial quantities: Provided further, That the findings of the 
contracting officer under such regulations as the head of the 
department or independent establishment concerned may pre- 
scribe shall be conclusive. 


BANKING ACT 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 4412) 
to provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets 
of Federal reserve banks and of national banking associa- 
tions, to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue 
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diversion of funds into speculative operations, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lone] to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I want it understood that I 
am awaiting the perfecting of an amendment to the appro- 
priation bill which we have had under consideration here 
to-day and as soon as that shall have been secured; I will 
again yield the floor. I have no intention of doing anything 
except expedite the passage of the appropriation bill as soon 
as the Senator from Tennessee and the Senator from Michi- 
gan shall have agreed on their amendment. 

Mr. LEWIS rose. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator from Illinois want me to 
yield to him? 

Mr. LEWIS. I was greatly interested in the Senator’s 
discussion and was anxious to find to what point he was 
addressing himself. 

Mr. LONG. For the last three hours we have been en- 
gaged in the discussion of an amendment to the deficiency 
appropriation bill. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KkELLaR] is in the course of perfecting the amendment so as 
to provide that refunds on income taxes may not be made 
unless the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
of the House and Senate shall have probed into the matter 
and approved it. That has been practically agreed to; and 
when Senators have perfected the amendment and returned, 
then I shall agree to a unanimous-consent request that we 
may proceed with that matter. 

In the meantime I wish to discuss the amendment pend- 
ing to the branch banking bill. This has been one of the 
most unusual procedures followed with an important bill 
that has ever been known to the Congress. There has never 
before been anything like this done in Congress within my 
memory, since I have been here or that I ever heard about. 
The branch banking bill was introduced one day, the rule 
was suspended, and it was referred to a committee the 
same day; the committee met and reported the bill out the 
same day, and brought it back into the United States Sen- 
ate. No man was ever heard on the bill that is now before 
the United States Senate. It has torn the Federal reserve 
act into threads and into less than threads. It has stricken 
out of the law a provision under which the people have 
lived for more than 18 years and from which they have 
derived millions and millions of dollars. The bill was in- 
troduced, sent to a committee, and brought back from the 
committee the same day it was introduced in the Senate, 
and no man has had a right to raise his voice or to be 
heard on the bill in a committee of this Congress. 

The bill covers not only branch banking, which I am 
now discussing and which I shall further discuss, but it 
goes even farther. Let me tell distinguished Senators that 
they do not even know upon what they are legislating. 
I say that with all kindness. It has never been called to 
our attention. The sponsors of the bill have stricken out 
the franchise tax that is provided in the Federal reserve act. 
Section 7 of the old Federal reserve act reads: 

After all necessary expenses of the Federal reserve bank have 
been paid or provided for, the stockholders shall be entitled to 
receive an annual dividend of 6 per cent on the paid-in capital 
stock, which dividend shall be cumulative. After the aforesaid 
dividend claims shall have been fully met, the net 

Here is the part that is stricken out— 


the net earnings shall be paid to the United States as a franchise 
tax, $ 


After we have paid these Federal reserve banks a dividend 
of 6 per cent under the law that now exists, the net earnings 
above 6 per cent which have been earned under the guidance 
of the Government are to be paid to the United States as a 
franchise tax. But instead of incorporating that provision 
in the pending bill, the committee have deleted that lan- 
guage from the Federal reserve act so that the United States 
Government no longer draws the franchise tax. No one has 
been heard in behalf of the people of the United States, 
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whose millions and millions of dollars are being taken away 
from them by this bill. The bill was introduced in the Sen- 
ate on one day, sent to the committee the same day, re- 
ported back from the committee the same day, and lodged 
in the Senate and put on the calendar with a “ hurry, hurry, 
hurry ” order, denying these hundreds of millions of dollars 
of the money of the people of the United States that had 
been provided for them in the law as it was written in 1914. 
I want to read all the language that has been deleted. The 
sponsors of the bill have taken out these words: 

Shall be paid to the United States as a franchise tax except that 
the whole of such of net earnings, including those for the year 
ending December 31, 1918, shall be paid into a surplus fund until 
it shall amount to 100 per cent of the subscribed capital stock of 
such bank and that thereafter 10 per cent of such net earnings 
shall be paid into the surplus. 

Mr. President, the committee would have had just as much 
reason to give the bankers the other revenue that is pro- 
vided by that same section to go to the United States. What 
kind of legislation are we having here for the people of 
America? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield to enable me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Neety in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield for that purpose? 

Mr. LONG. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Couzens Kendrick Sheppard 
Austin © Cutting g pstead 
Bailey Dale La Follette Shortridge 
Bankhead Dickinson Lewis th 
Barbour Dill Logan Smoot 
Barkley Fess Long Steiwer 
Bingham Fletcher McGill Swanson 
Black Frazier McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
Blaine George McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Glass Metcalf Townsend 
Bratton Glenn Moses 
Broussard Goldsborough Neely dings 
B re Norbeck Vandenberg 
Bulow Grammer Norris Wagner 
Byrnes Hale Nye Walcott 
Capper Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Patterson Walsh, Mont. 
Carey Hatfield Pittman Watson 
Cohen Hayden Reynolds Wheeler 
Connally Hebert Robinson, Ark. White 
Coolidge Howell Robinson, Ind 
Copeland Hull Schall 

gan Johnson Schuyler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am at a loss to understand 
some of the very clear provisions in this bill. They take 
away from the Government revenue that the Government 
now has. It seems that if I would undertake to describe 
the bill creating the branch-banking system, contributing 
$125,000,000 of the Government’s money to it and taking 
away from the Government the franchise tax, it would be 
necessary for me to say that this is apparently the most 
beneficent legislative action ever taken by the Government to 
promote monopoly. We had an antitrust law in this coun- 
try; that is, some people thought we had one. It was em- 
ployed once or twice to some little effect with some of the 
big companies of the country. We set it up as a standard 
against malice and wrongfulness that anyone undertaking to 
monopolize business or finance would do so at the peril of 
criminal prosecution. 

We not only have been asked by this particular banking 
bill to allow monopoly, but we are called upon to waive our 
rights of criminal prosecution for violation of the law and 
above that we are called upon to wipe out the little men 
who have not violated the law. Just because the little 
bankers have observed the law and undertaken to live ac- 
cording to the law, we are to put a new law on those bank- 
ers and put them out of business in order to accommodate 
the group banks who have paid absolutely no attention 
whatever to the statutes of the Government. Then we are 
called upon by this nefarious legislation—and I use that 
in a charitable sense in so far as its sponsors are con- 
cerned—we are called upon by this proposed nefarious legis- 
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lation to give to these banking monopolies the franchise 
tax which has been enjoyed for months and years by the 
United States Government. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Can the Senator advise the 
Senate how much the Federal reserve banks have paid the 
Federal Government as excise taxes since the bill was passed 
in 1916? 

Mr. LONG. I can not. I understand it is a considerable 
amount of money. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is it correct that when the 
Federal reserve banks pay their operating expenses, if there 
has been an excess for any year, that excess shall be paid 
to the Government as an excise tax? 

Mr. LONG. After a 6 per cent dividend has been paid, 
the balance of their net earnings goes to the Government 
as a franchise tax. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It is true that under this 
bill in the future these banks will not pay the Government 
an excise tax? 

Mr. LONG. They will not. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. What becomes of their 
profits in excess of their expenses? 

Mr. LONG. They go to the monopolies that are foster- 
ing the chain-banking system. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Does the Senator under- 
stand that the Federal reserve banking system is a quasi- 
governmental system or a private banking system? 

Mr. LONG. I had wanted to understand that it was a 
governmental system; but the way they have allowed these 
chain-banking groups and big interests to violate the law, 
they have turned it into a private institution. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact that the 
Government prints the currency and sells it to the Federal 
reserve banks for about 75 cents per $1,000? 

Mr. LONG. That is my understanding. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. And after the Federal re- 
serve banks are enabled to buy a thousand dollars of cur- 
rency for 75 cents, that the Federal reserve banks can 
issue credit to the extent of ten times that amount of 
currency for which they pay nothing? In other words, 
the Federal reserve banks can acquire a thousand dollars 
for 75 cents; they can loan a thousand dollars and get 
what interest their discount rate will permit, and, in addi- 
tion, they can loan $10,000 in credit against that $1,000 
and likewise get interest from that. So, out of 75 cents 
for an indefinite period the Federal reserve banks have 
$11,000 they can loan and on which they can collect the 
rediscount rate. 

Mr. LONG. That is my understanding. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. And the gigantic profits 
they have made during the past 15 to 17 years have enabled 
them to build up gigantic banking institutions in the 12 
Federal reserve cities; and now, when they have their bank 
buildings erected and have many employees—in the case of 
a New York bank, 1,100 employees, or thereabouts, with 
which to operate that bank—from this time henceforth 
they will keep this excess instead of paying it to the Gov- 
ernment as an excise tax. Is that the Senator’s under- 
standing? 

Mr. LONG. It is not only my understanding that they 
will keep the excess but that they are being instructed and 
encouraged, in order to keep the institution efficient, to re- 
duce the wages of their employees so that none of them 
can get what even they were paid before when the banks had 
to pay the Government the excise tax. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact that the 
Federal Treasury could very well use that franchise tax at 
the present time? 

Mr. LONG. I am informed that the Secretary of the 
Treasury says he could do so, and that is what I understand. 
He is willing now to have a sales tax levied in order to get 
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more money. The great holler around here has been, “ We 
can not balance the Budget”; and yet, while the people of 
the country are begging for rations, the proposal is urged to 
give the monopolistic banks of this country thousands and 
millions and hundreds of millions of dollars that belong 
to the people, and the people of the United States have not 
even been given a hearing on this piece of legislation. It 
is the most monstrous thing to talk about these banks being 
allowed to pyramid the issuance of currency until they can 
get $11,000 by putting up 75 cents of out-of-pocket money. 
The Government is supposed to get back all they make over 
a legitimate profit of 6 per cent and operating expenses, 
but we find here the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
introducing a bill one day, sending it to a committee the 
same day, and coming back to the Senate with the same bill 
the same day, proposing to take all the money that has been 
going into the United States Treasury from these banks and 
putting it into the pockets of the banking monopoly, and, 
in addition, giving them $125,000,000 more, with the en- 
couraging information that this will enable them to throw 
out of work about a third of the employees whom they are 
now having to pay. It is a most monstrous proposition. 
There has never been heard of anything like this in my 
day or in my time—trying to put this bill over on the people 
with no hearing. No wonder the Senator from Virginia— 
and I am sorry he is not here, but I do not think he wants 
to be 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, yes; he is here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONG. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Hereafter I will 
watch the doors rather than the seats. No wonder that the 
Senator from Virginia, in the brief debate we have had here 
on the appropriation bill, spoke lustily to protect big income- 
tax payers from extortion, and little ones, too, I take it, 
would come under that rule. The trend of the argument as 
reflected in this bill is apparently that the Government 
Treasury does not need the money, for the bill proposes as it 
is being pressed for consideration to eliminate the franchise 
tax altogether. 

Now, here is a paragraph that through some oversight the 
authors of the bill did not strike out. This is from the 
original Federal reserve act: 

The net earnings derived by the United States from Federal 
reserve banks shall, in the discretion of the Secretary, be used to 
supplement the gold reserve held against outstanding United 
States notes, or shall be applied to the reduction of the outstand- 
ing bonded indebtedness of the United States under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury.. Should a Fed- 
eral reserve bank be dissolved or go into liquidation, any surplus 
remaining, after the payment of all debts, dividend requirements 
as hereinbefore provided, and the par value of the stock, shall be 
paid to and become the property of the United States and shall be 
similarly applied. 

I want the Senator from Oklahoma to note this. They 
have very liberally stipulated that the United States Gov- 
ernment shall use the net earnings to retire the notes of the 
Government that are outstanding, but they have stricken out 
the provision with regard to net earnings from the franchise 
tax.. Some one evidently has been guilty of a very serious 
oversight; they have left in the provision as to what shall be 
done with the money, the net earnings supposed to be 
derived from the franchise tax and otherwise; but they have 
stricken out the preceding several lines under which the 
United States Government got the net earnings. 

Mr. President, this bill ought never to have been brought 
to the Senate. There is somebody to be considered other 
than the banks. 

Mr. President, if we want to protect bank deposits, here is 
a way by which to protect them without costing the Govern- 
ment anything; in fact, it will give the Government money 
at the same time. The net earnings that these banks make 
above 6 per cent ought to be paid into the United States 
Treasury and used in the public interest for the protection 
of the depositors, in the prevention of bank failures, as well 
as for the liquidation economically when member banks 
suspend for any reason. We could take these net earnings 
and the United States Government could use that money if 
it did not need it in the Treasury—and I contend it does— 
to set up from time to time in the United States of America 
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a fund for the protection of depositors that would far exceed 
any fund which may be derived under this bill, and the 
people of the United States would not have to put up 
$125,000,000 to do it. 

But instead of doing that, this bill strips the Government 
of the right to these net earnings; it strips the Government 
of the income from the franchise tax; it takes that money 
and puts it back in the hands of these monopolies and gives 
them authority to put branch banks all over the United 
States and empowers them in such a way that no inde- 
pendent bank can cope with them. The sponsors of the bill 
deprive the Government of its revenue in order that this 
monopoly may become more powerful, and then talk about 
the condition of the Treasury. 

Who is it who has been raising all this howl about the 
condition of the Treasury? The very men who are going 
to vote to take the franchise tax away from the Treasury 
and give it to this banking monopoly are the same men who 
yelled to their lungs’ limit on the floor of the Senate that 
we had to impose a sales tax in order to balance the Budget. 
The very men who stood here and burned the midnight oil 
claiming that they had to get more money for the United 
States Government because they had to balance the Budget 
are the very set of men who are sitting in the Senate to-day 
trying to put this bill over on the American people without 
a hearing and to take from the United States Treasury the 
profit it is getting to-day from the franchise tax on these 
banks. Yet they are the smart men in this situation. They 
know what it is all about. Wedonot. If they had given us 
a hearing, we might have learned something about it; I do 
not know as to that, it is doubtful; but, at least, somebody 
learned something, because the Senator from Virginia had 
one bill and, after a hearing on that bill, he withdrew it and 
then put in another bill. A hearing was had on that, and 
he withdrew that; but when he put this one in, he would not 
let them have any hearings. The chances are that he would 
have withdrawn this bill if there had been a hearing. I do 
not believe the Senator from Virginia, if he understood this 
bill, would be for it for a moment. I do not believe even 
the pride of authorship would persuade the Senator from 
Virginia to stand for this bill with the kind of provisions I 
have noted in it. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand a newspaper, one of 
our leading public journals, the Daily Advance, published 
in Lynchburg, Va. Some one tells me that this newspaper 
is owned by the Senator from Virginia. I myself was once 
in the newspaper business, in fact, more than once. 

This article, printed in the Daily Advance, I am sure has 
escaped the attention and notice of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, because this is a big paper. I used to write most of 
the stuff that went in my paper; but these big publications of 
this day and time do not have a chance even to attract the 
attention of the owners when they are engaged in big busi- 
ness or legislative work which I can well understand taxes all 
their time and physical effort. But this paper has an edi- 
torial. The editorial quotes from the Senator from Virginia 
about two-thirds of the way down the line and then takes 
me up. After quoting the Senator from Virginia, it says: 

The Louisiana Senator cares nothing about senatorial courtesy. 
He has exhibited a distaste for anything that might be connected 
with decorum and proper procedure in discussing matters of vital 
importance. There is no subject upon which he does not dis- 
course with violence and at length. If garrulity— 

I never saw that word before. [Laughter in the galleries.] 


If garrulity constituted the measure by which a man's ability 
is determined, Senator Lone should be a howling success. We 
have no doubt, as Senator Grass seems to have no doubt 


Somehow or other it happens that the paper and the 
Senator agree [laughter in the galleries]— 


that the “Kingfish” will decide every national problem with 
promptness and precision and the Nation will soon proceed to 
return to normal conditions. If talk is all that is needed to direct 
this country into the paths of economic and financial stability, the 
other 95 Members of the United States Senate should graciously 
turn over the floor of the upper body of Congress to the Louisi- 
anian and retire to more peaceful pursuits than the business of 
trying to remedy national ills, 
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Mr. President, I am very much grieved that I should have 
inspired any such comment as that. I must confess, in 
defense of whatever conduct brought about such criticism, 
that in my compelled ignorance of rules and customs, 
my lack of knowledge of the formalisms and procedures 
which govern this body, my eagerness and hope that some- 
where, somehow, sometime, and by some means I might 
grab a strangle hold and preserve some little, insignificant 
right belonging to the public when they are being taken 
away by the big banking interests—when I saw a bill. that 
had been introduced one day, brought back that day, not 
heard, nobody heard from, in my eagerness I jumped up at 
the earliest possible moment to see that somebody, some- 
where should be heard at some time in defense of a propo- 
sition by which an unbalanced Treasury was being deprived 
of the earnings and the little banks of the country were 
being swallowed up and not even being given a chance to be 
heard about it. 

There is such a thing as courtesy belonging to the people. 
We do not ask for any courtesy. We ask for something to 
eat. We ask for something to wear. If we can have that, we 
will give you the floor all day, or all the week, or all the 
month. We are asking for something for these people in 
this land of too much. We do not care about the little 
formalisms and practices. We are willing to concede you 
every right on the living face of the earth. In fact, we do 
not even know how to preserve what rights we have had. 
But if some one wants to talk here about discourtesy—which 
I hope can not be successfully charged to me, but if it can I 
apologize for it—what are you going to say about the 
120,000,000 of American people who have seen this land of 


too much to eat become a veritable center of starvation? 


These letters continue to come in. Here is another one 
from Virginia. I get them from every other State in the 
Union, or, perhaps, I should say nearly every one. Here 
is how another one of our Virginians looks upon the matter. 
He says: 

I desire to call attention to what the large banks did to the 
small banks in this country from 1914 to 1929, 

These large banks sold worthless foreign bonds to about all the 
small banks throughout the country to the extent of $16,000,000,- 
000 at a small discount on the face of the bonds. Then the crash 
came, and busted thousands of small banks throughout the coun- 
try. Now Senator Glass comes along with his banking bill. He 
wants the Government, by the provisions of his banking bill, to 
accept these worthless foreign bonds as security for bank circula- 
tion. He would have the Treasury of the United States accept 
these worthless foreign bonds, which he calls “eligible paper,” at 
their face value for bank-circulating notes. 

Mr. President, I had not understood that that was part of 
this bill. I had not so understood it. I have not had any 
chance to study the matter as I should like to, but this gen- 
tleman writes as though he were a pretty well informed man 
from the State of Virginia. He gives his home as Vienna, 
Va., and he writes like a man who is pretty well informed. 
This is a matter that ought to receive the most careful 
scrutiny and investigation, because if the large banks were 
able to unload $16,000,000,000 of foreign bonds on the little 
banks of this country, even while we maintained them as 
supposed-to-be separate units, think of the particular oppor- 
tunity which they would have to float these bonds if they 
were branches direct. 

This letter continues further: 

This is Senator Guass’s way of inflating the currency; but the 
option to inflate the currency with circulating notes would be 
held by the big banks, and they would not inflate the currency 
with the circulation received. The big bankers are to a man 

inflation. They can not corner all the money when the 
currency is inflated. 

Mr. President, I do not know just how well founded this 
statement is. It does not sound to me as though it could 
possibly be correct; but when I first heard the assertion, I 
did not think it could possibly be correct that the Glass bill 
was taking away from the United States Government the 
excess earnings and the franchise tax. If it had been any- 
body less than the man who wrote the Federal reserve act in 
the United States Senate who brought me that information, 
I would not have believed it; but when I see things of that 
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kind in this bill, I do not know what is in the bill, and I am 
afraid the Senator from Virginia does not know what is in it. 
I wish to read now just a little extract from a letter that 
I received from New Jersey. The letter is dated January 8, 
1933. It is from a citizen of East Orange. In it he compiles 
a number of statistics. If there is any error in the statis- 
tics—which I am sure there is not, because they seem to be 
very well copied—I shall, of course, ask permission to correct 
them or to be corrected. 

He says: 

I have just read in the American Banker that 200 branches 
(bank) have been closed in Canada since January 1 to Novem- 
ber 30, this year. In 1921 Canada had 4,659 branches, and on 
June 1, 1932, they had a total of 3,699 branches of 11 banks. 

That means that in that length of time, from 1921 to 1932, 
out of the 4,600 banks they closed down about 1,000 of them. 
In other words, they closed about 25 per cent of these Cana- 
dian banks from 1921 to 1932 under this great branch-bank 
system that they tell us they are going to give us here; but 
that is not half the story. They not only closed those banks, 
but listen to what else they had to do. 

This letter continues: 

- I received a statement from the Minister of Finance of Canada 
showing Canada had 26 bank (home) failures— 

That is, 26 of the head-bank failures—26 failures of the 
big banks with branches— 
had 26 bank (home) failures, with a total of 340 branches, since 
1867, the date of federation, to 1923. 

They have only 11 of them now, and they have had 26 
systems closed down. 

The total deposits of the failed banks— 


This is a very significant thing that I wish Senators to see. 
It cuts the ground from under any kind of an argument 
that they are trying to make in defense of chain banks 
based upon what has happened in Canada; and I will go 
further and show you so many more things against it that 
‘you can not even consider it. 


The total deposits of the failed banks were $37,987,748, and the 
actual losses to depositors were 813.754.000. 


Out of $37,000,000 of deposits, they lost $13,000,000 of their 
depositors’ money. 

Now, compare these figures with the total loss to the depositors 
in failed banks in the United States in the same period, and 
vou have the statement of the Comptroller of the Currency in 
his report of 1931 that shows an actual loss of only 11.6 per 
cent, and the total deposits in all banks in Canada were about 
#2,000,000,000, compared to the total deposits in the United States 
in all banks of over $50,000,000,000. Also compare over 110,000,000 
population in the United States to about 10,000,000 in Canada, 
and over 28,000- banks in the United States to 26 banks in Canada 
in 1923. The depositors’ loss in Canada was over 30 per cent 
compared to 11.6 per cent loss in the United States to depositors 
in failed banks. 


In other words, you have 11 per cent against 30 per cent 
on what Canada has done as compared to what the United 
States has done; but do not let me forget to tell you that 
that is not half the story. That is not one part of it. On 
the contrary, Canada did not pay them off as well as these 
figures indicate, and nothing like as well, because when Eng- 
land went off the gold standard the Canadian banks paid 
off these depositors in a depreciated currency, a dollar of 
which was worth only 66 cents at the time of the payment, 
whereas in the United States these banks paid off in an 
appreciated currency, a dollar of which was worth $1.50 at 
the time they paid it off. The United States banks paid off 
with an appreciated currency of $1.50 to $1, and our de- 
positors lost 11 per cent. The Canadian banks paid off in a 
depreciated currency of 66 cents for a dollar, and their 
depositors lost 30 per cent; and that is not half the story, 
still. That does not even start to tell the tale. 

The banks of Canada did not furnish any such thing as a 
banking service to the people of Canada. They do not do 
it now, and they never have done it. They have as many 


resources in Canada as we have in the United States, prac- 
tically all of them. I mean to say that at least from 50 to 60 
per cent of the assets of the banks of that country are in 
government bonds, 
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They do not do a commercial lending business. Such a 
thing as trying to furnish capital by credit sufficient to 
carry on business is almost unknown to the banking system 
of the Dominion of Canada. 

Gentlemen talk about England. We are told in one 
breath by the great students of history, and of science, and 
of psychology, and economics, and everything else that goes 
with them, that the finances of England broke down and 
broke the financial structure of the United States Govern- 
ment. They tell us that it was the great failure of the cur- 
rency of England that had held up the pound sterling as 
the standard of value throughout the civilized world, from 
a time when the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary. They tell us that England was so important to the 
financial structure of the United States that it was the fall 
and the failure and the collapse of the banking and cur- 
rency structure of England that brought down the United 
States in the fire that was sweeping across the Atlantic. 
Although they tell it was England that brought us down, al- 
though it was England that failed, England that went off 
the gold basis and made the pound sterling fall approxi- 
mately 30 per cent in value, in the next breath they say to 
us that we, who have suffered and failed as a result of the 
collapse of England, should swallow the branch-banking 
system on the example of England, which in one breath 
before they told us had meant our own collapse as well as its 
own. 

Smart men! They understand that logic; Ido not. They 
understand just what that means; I do not. I have never 
been able to understand it. I was taught that a straight 
line represented the shortest distance between two points; 
but that does not count in this kind of legislation; that does 
not work. À 

I was taught that a man facing the east would travel to 
the east; but that does not work. We are told here that a 
man who travels in the direction of the collapse of the 
pound sterling in the world market, by adopting the science 
and the statistics of Canada and England, is going to find 
solvency where they found financial collapse, and they are 
the statisticians who have given the information upon which 
all of these tests are made. 

Now, I want to read a little further from this letter. I 
want to inquire, if I may, Mr. President, from the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. HALE] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] whether it is going to be their desire to take up 
the deficiency bill this afternoon? I do not want to have 
it understood that I am holding that up. Iam merely un- 
dertaking to carry the Glass bill as far as I can this after- 
noon, but not to interfere with the appropriation bill. If 
they want to go on with it, I am ready to yield the floor at 
such time as they see fit to take the appropriation bill up. 

Mr. McNARY. In the temporary absence of the Senator 
from Maine I may advise the Senator that a little later in 
the afternoon we shall probably ask him to yield. 

Mr. LONG. Very well. The letter to which I have here- 
tofore referred reads a little further: 

England is about the size of New York State, and they have five 
banks (called the Big Five) that control 95 per cent of the bank- 
ing system of England; they have thousands of branches through- 
out the Empire. 

If we adopted that system in America, you would create 
a system that would be more powerful than the Federal re- 
serve system, and they could and would dictate to the Fed- 
eral reserve bank and to the United States Government 
itself what should be the proper functions regarding bank- 
ing according to their way of thinking, which, of course, 
would be for their benefit only. 

Which is correct, and apparently this bill foresees the 
necessity of the Government’s getting its house in order to 
have the Federal Reserve Board dictated to by these banks, 
rather than having the board dictate to the banks. Why? 
The Government has stopped taking their revenue, which 
now supports the Treasury and the Government and builds 
levees and roads and runs the post offices. The Govern- 
ment is giving the revenue back to them. That is not all 
the Government is doing. It is putting up $125,000,000 
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more of Government money. That is not all the Govern- 
ment is doing. It is putting the stamp of approval on group 
banking, which they have maintained in the teeth of the 
law. 

Billions of dollars the Federal reserve bank loaned the 
New York banks prior to the smash of October, 1929; and 
this money was in turn loaned to Wall Street brokers, who 
in turn carried speculators so they in turn could buy stock 
on margin. They bought stock that was paying dividends 
from 4 per cent down, and the money cost them as high as 
18 per cent. But the United States Government loaned 
the money out of the Federal reserve system to the banks 
to do it. At a time when the farmers of this country were 
practically without such a thing as credit at all, the money 
was loaned that cost as high as 18 per cent, with the United 
States Government knowing at the time that they were 
buying stocks that were not paying over 4 per cent. 

Take United States Steel. They were paying about $250 
for $100 worth of par stock of United States Steel, and 
United States Steel never had paid over 5 or 6 per cent 
dividend, as an ordinary proposition. Yet, they had United 
States Steel up to where they were paying $250 for $100 
par value, and the United States Federal reserve system was 
financing it. 

Take the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., a good 
corporation. I know that, because I investigated the tele- 
phone rates in my State when I was chairman of the public 
service commission of that State for a number of years. 
They were paying a dividend of 9 per cent a year, but they 
had that telephone stock up to where it was selling, I think, 
for as high as $385 for a hundred-dollar share, and the 
highest return they could possibly get was a little over 2 per 
cent for something that the Federal Government was allow- 
ing them to finance at a rate of interest so high that it could 
not possibly carry itself. 

Everyone knew that except the governors of the Federal reserve 
bank. The following report made by the Federal reserve bank in 
their September 11, 1929, bulletin should give all food for thought 
to eaten ped 55 Federal reserve law was abused. (This is a mild 
wo 4 


Federal reserve bulletin, September 11, 1929: 
For own account of New York banks, $1,017,000,000. 


Out of the $5,500,000,000 of United States Government 
currency there is not actually, outside of the money to pay 
checks and run stores, $800,000,000 in the banks to carry on 
business to-day, and they had at that time a billion dollars 
and over in the account of the New York banks. 

For accounts out of town banks, $1,841,000,000. 

For others“ account, $3,616,000,000. 

Total loans made by the New York banks, $6,474,000,000. 

Total loans in 1929 made by the New York banks alone 
were $6,474,000,000 when the entire circulating currency of 
the United States Government, all put together, was but five | 
and one-half billion dollars. 

Six and a half billion dollars were loaned to the accounts 
of the New York banks, with a circulating medium of only 
five and one-half billion dollars in the entire length and 
breadth of the United States; and how much would it have 
been if they had had the chain-banking system legalized at 
that time? Talk about a collapse! We would never have 
heard of such a collapse on the face of the earth as that 
which would have occurred at one time if they had held 
the responsibility for loans they farmed out to the United 
States under the New York banks in 1929. 

Stock exchange report, August 31, 1929: 

Total loans from all sources, $8,000,000,000. 

Against a circulating currency of the United States of 
five and a half billion. That is just what each of these is. 
You add one to the other to get the total amount. 

The point I am making is that if we assume the Federal 
reserve bank was within the ghost of gunshot distance of 
right, it would be to-day so clear to every man here that 
he could see it as clean as the noonday sun, that it is im- 
Possible to carry on the business of the United States to-day 
with a circulating currency of only five and a half billion 
dollars with that kind of paralysis and collapse. 
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It is impossible to do it. Yet this bill is designed, we are 
told, is being put up and advocated, chiefly in its various 
and sundry branch-bank features, in order to keep the 
United States Government from remonetizing silver or in- 
flating the currency. We are told that this kind of legis- 
lation is necessary to keep that down. 

To return to branch banking, Mr. President, here is 
branch banking analyzed again: 

1927: Number of banks, 3; branches, 7; deposits, $2,- 
851,000. 

1928: Number of banks, 4; branches, 8; deposits, $2,895,- 
000. 

1929: Number of banks, 10; branches, 
$19,995,000. 

The branches were just beginning to go to work and defy 
the law. 

1930: Number of branch banks that failed, 40; branches, 
149; deposits, $350,310,000. 

1931: Number of branch-bank failures, 96; branches, 241; 
deposits, $457,134,000. 

In other words, the number of branch banks that failed 
increased from 3 in 1927 to 96 in 1931. They failed in 1927 
for $2,800,000, and in 1931 they closed for $457,000,000. The 
number of branch banks increased every year. Now, pay 
attention to the figures for other banks: 

1927: Six hundred and sixty-two individual banks failed 
for $193,000,000. 

1928: Four hundred and ninety-one individual banks 
failed for $138,000,000. 

1929: Six hundred and forty-two unit banks failed for 
$234,000,000. 

1930: One thousand three hundred and forty-five unit 
banks failed for $864,000,000. 

1931: Two thousand two hundred and ninety-eight units 
failed for $1,691,510. 

A comparison of these figures shows that in 1927 one-half 
of 1 per cent of the total bank failures were banks with 
branches and 1½ per cent of the total deposits were in the 
banks with branches. In other words, in 1927 one-half of 1 
per cent of the total failures were branch banks and 1% 
per cent of the total deposits were in banks with branches. 
In 1928, 1 per cent of failures were branch banks and 2 per 
cent of the deposits were in banks with branches; in 1929, 
15g per cent of the failures were branch banks, for 9 per 
cent of the deposits. In 1930, 3 per cent of the failures were 
branch banks, for 40 per cent of the total deposits; and in 
1931, 4 per cent of the failures were branch banks, for 27 
per cent of the total deposits. 

The point is that when times became severe the branch- 
banking percentage went up, with only a few branch-bank- 
ing systems, to where 40 per cent of the total deposits lost 
in 1930 were in the branch banks, whereas in 1927 it was 
only one-half of 1 per cent. The point is that in times of 
distress it is absolutely impossible for the branch banks 
to take care of themselves. This was at a time when we had 
comparatively few branch banks in the United States, and 
yet in 1930, 40 per cent of the deposits lost were in the few 
branch banks that we had in the United States. 

These figures are taken from the testimony of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, Hon. John W. Pole, before the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in hearings on a bill to provide a guaranty fund 
for deposits in banks. 

Mr. President, I now come to bank suspensions. I admit, 
of course, that more little banks have gone broke than big 
banks. That is because there are more little banks in pro- 
portion to the total number of banks. It is no argument to 
say there are more little banks broke than big banks. Cer- 
tainly there are. There is a little bank in every community 
in the country and yet Senators come here and say, “ Look 
at the terrible condition that exists.” There is no great 
sanctity to be thrown over a national bank. We are not 
going to help the banking situation by nationalizing it as 
this bill proposes to do. 

When we get to banks that had over $1,000,000 of capital, 
it will be found that of the suspensions of banks with big 
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capital, the State banks were much better off than the na- 
tional banks. The State banks only showed 5 per cent of 
failures among banks with a capital of over $1,000,000 while 
the national banks showed 7 per cent of failures in banks 
with capital of over $1,000,000. 

To show the kind of theory that is advocated by the bill, 
I want to refer to a little leafiet that I have here that is 
being circulated—but before I come to that I want to go 
a little further with something else before I am interrupted, 
because I have promised to yield the floor pretty soon. I 
want to go a little further so that before I yield the floor 
I will give the Senate some very enlightening information. 

I hope that the information I have will not be disputed. 
If I have not misplaced it here—and I am sure I have not— 
I am in a position to give the Senate some very enlightening 
information as to what is back of this bill besides the 
Senator from Virginia. I will be able to supply a little 
information as to the elements of speculation injected into 
its consideration. 

The monopolists will find a way to monopolize things, 
and we are not going to stop them with this bill. The 
monopolists are on their way. There is a lobby of paid 
propagandists maintained here. In the hearings in the 
Power Trust investigation in 1929 there were some inter- 
esting disclosures. I have not been able to get all the 
details, but the Power Trust had a propagandist here, a 
gentleman who sent out his stuff to all the papers, a gentle- 
man by the name of J. S. S. Richardson. We find to-day 
the Glass bill being propagandized in the same way the 
Power Trust propagandized itself with a lobby here to whip 
the thing over, with propaganda going out over the name 
of James Stuart Richardson. It was with some difficulty 
that I found out that J. S. S. Richardson of the Power 
Trust is the James Stuart Richardson of the Glass bill 
propaganda. Hah! It is funny business that is going on 
in this country, Abel and Cain become the same man 
overnight in this kind of a situation. It is very hard to 
identify them. 

The propagandists have tried to fill the columns of the 
daily and weekly papers and the weekly and monthly publi- 
cations. They have tried to fill them full of the kind of 
inspired propaganda that is being sent out all over the 
country. The pitiful part of it is that some of our own men 
in Congress, here in the Senate and in the House, reading 
the inspired propaganda going out of here, are yielding some 
of their own opinions to that kind of publicity that is being 
sent out from Washington. They have taken over the old 
Power Trust lobby. They never go out of office. They do 
not have to elect a president, nor a vice president, nor a 
recording secretary. They have the same set they had be- 
fore. All they have to do is to move in and put another 
sign over the door and change one or two initials—change 
a name for an initial or an initial for a name. 

Their stuff goes out all over the country, and many of our 
learned statesmen, including myself—not among the learned 
but among the men who are allowed to associate with the 
learned—many of our learned statesmen have sat here at 
night studying the great financial publications as to the 
benefits that would come to the people, and studying the 
inspired propaganda that goes over the East and the West 
and the North and the South, all of which is inspired by the 
publicity that is being issued for the Glass bill, just as they 
did it for the old Power Trust when they were spreading 
their wings over this country. I do not know how many 
people have noticed it, but the same general sentiment that 
was for the one will be found to be for the other. 

Here is some of this inspired publicity. They quote a long 
conversation and some incidents and haphazard circum- 
stances occurring around the corridors. One day they quote 
one banker, and another day they quote another. I am not 
going to send this to the desk to be read, because I have 
indulged the Senate too much in asking the clerk to read 
these excerpts. I am not going to send this to the desk to 
be read, but I will keep it here in case anyone should desire 
further proof along this line, 
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Here is another kind of publicity on Branch Banking as 
a Relief to Credit Stringency, by James L. Welch, of Detroit, 
Mich. I investigated, and I find that Mr. Welch represents 
the Michigan group banks. They undertake to tell all about 
England and Canada, with which I have already dealt suffi- 
ciently. They give some publicity to some of our distin- 
guished Members of the Senate. 

With all this inspired propaganda the public mind of 
America in the cities and in the towns and in the great 
open spaces is just as much against the Glass bill as though 
they had not been given all of this information. I have here 
a letter from a gentleman. He does not tell me not to read 
the letter, but he deals in bank stocks out in Omaha, Nebr. 
He is associated with a large concern, and they have had 
some experience in this line as big dealers in bank stocks. 
This letter and similar letters I hold ready to submit to any 
Senator, not almost any Senator, but to any Senator. What 
I read is here to be perused by them: 

I know of no greater opportunity for real service to all the 
people of our great country than is afforded in the opportunity 
to defeat this attempt at monopoly for the great banking interests 
of the country. 

The control of credit carries with it the power to prosper or 
destroy any individual or institution through the extension or 
withholding of credit. 

I want you to know that your many friends throughout the 
United States are whole-heartedly and unanimously back of 
you— 

Well, I will not read any further. I merely want to give 
the opinion of the writer of the letter. I have picked out 
only a few letters from many in order to give as wide a range 
as I can as to how the country really stands, as was shown 
here yesterday by the bulletin which I had inserted in the 
RecorD. Here is a letter from Philadelphia, dated January 
10, from which I quote as follows: 

Senator Grass's proposal means only one end—control of the 
banking system by a combination of powerful financial institu- 
ae 5 in turn, could and would control commerce and 

us 2 

Do you recall the strangle hold the old money pool under the 
Chase Act gained over business in those days? 

The finance buccaneers have never given up their battle to gain 
control of the country’s finances since... 

If domestic branch banking is to be permitted under the Federal 
reserve system, no member bank should be allowed to establish a 
new bank outside of the State of the parent bank. 


This letter is signed, as I have said, by a gentleman living 
in Philadelphia. 

The letter which I have in my hand, Mr. President, con- 
tains a great deal of the data which were submitted yester- 
day by the Senator from Utah. It is largely in answer to the 
effort to compare our banks with foreign banks. I want to 
show what would happen. America does not do things by 
haphazard classes; America either goes all chain or no chain. 
America should be compared more or less to Australia. The 
writer of this letter says: 

The independent banker points to Australia where the Bank 
of New South Wales, with $425,000,000 deposits, operating 192 
branches and 642 offices— 

Here is the ideal case of branch banking— 
and 642 offices closed, virtually wrecking that entire country for 
50 years to come. 

The writer of the letter calls attention to the fact that— 


Italy had four huge branch-banking systems at the close of the 
World War; to-day there are two left, and Mussolini had to form 
a finance corporation similar to our Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to save them. 

The great examples afforded by England and Canada 
have been cited, but they have been exploded from top to 
bottom. Nothing is said about other examples outside of 
England and Canada, which are the saddest kind of exam- 
ples for branch banking. No worse examples could be cited 
to the Senate than those two. When, however, we go out- 
side of them and look to Australia, we learn that that entire 
country has been wrecked for years because of one great 
chain system of banks, with 192 branches and 642 offices 
closed down, thus “ virtually wrecking the entire country 
for 50 years to come.” 
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The German Government during the troublous days of 1931 had 
to take over and reorganize all the “D” branch-banking systems 
that collapsed. 

Of course, it may be said that that is due to the conditions 
of the country. Certainly, that is so, just the same as it is 
true that bank failures in America are due largely to condi- 
tions in the country. There have been many things to con- 
tribute to bringing on present economic conditions; but 
bank failures, to a large extent, in America have been due 
to those conditions. Where there are banks dependent 
upon agriculture, and agriculture fails, the banks can not 
keep open; where there are banks dependent upon manu- 
facturing, and the manufacturing industry collapses, the 
banks are almost necessarily bound to collapse if they have 
been extending credit to that kind of institution, There 
is no need to try to find any other reason; for when a coun- 
try is failing that condition is bound to reflect itself in the 
failure of banks. 

Then the writer of the letter from which I have been 
quoting says further: 

In Sweden and Norway, when Ivar Krueger committed suicide, 


the Government had to come to the rescue of all the branch bank- 
ing systems to save them. 


They have the branch banking system in Sweden and Nor- 
way, but a little handful of men, dominated by Mr. Krueger, 
obtained such control of the banking resources of Norway 
and Sweden that a collapse came there from the activities 
of this man, and that collapse has affected America from 
one end to the other, as well as breaking up Norway and 
Sweden, financially speaking. 

Mr. President, what kind of a light do Senators want in 
front of them to make them vote against the branch banking 
proposal? The facts show that when the terrible depres- 
sion came, although we had comparatively few branch banks, 
40 per cent of all the people who lost their money in 1930 
had deposits in the few branches we had then in America. 
We have the example of Canada showing that branch bank- 
ing has been a monumental failure; we have the example of 
England, where it has been a failure; we have the example 
of Australia, where it broke the whole country; we have the 
example of Norway and Sweden, where it wrecked them; we 
have the example of Germany, where it failed; we have every 
pointed example on God's flaming face of the earth that 
everywhere, every time, every place, under any circum- 
stances, that they have ever tried this concentration of 
finance and control of wealth in the hands of a few, it has 
led to the collapse and destruction of the country. Yet 
statesmen are standing here telling us that we ought to take 
money out of the United States Treasury and put it into 
the hands of a few in order that they might monopolize the 
banking system of the United States. 

The writer of the letter continues: 

Everybody is familiar with what happened in England in 1931. 
The Britishers started the banks; first one of the big five 
was reported in trouble, then another; finally they came over and 
borrowed $250,000,000 on their best securities from the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York— 

Oh, the branch banking system in England has been a 
great success, such a great success that it came over to the 
United States and borrowed $250,000,000 of our money, and 
then we may lose our money. What a wonderful system it 
has been. 
finally they came over and borrowed $250,000,000 on their best 
securities from the Federal Reserve Bank of New York to try to 
stem the tide; then, to keep them from utter collapse, the Gov- 
ernment goes off the gold standard and pays its depositors in 
depreciated currency, which means a 30 per cent loss, not only to 
every depositor but every man and woman who owns a pound. 
Witness, if you please, the fact that less than 4 per cent of total 
deposits in the banks of the United States are lost to its depositors. 

Mr. President, in all the banks in the United States put 
together that have broken, the depositors have only lost 4 per 
cent of the total deposits, whereas in England if every one of 
the banks had remained open the least the depositors could 
have lost under the depreciated currency was 30 per cent on 
the dollar. That does not mean anything! No; I do not 


understand figures, I do not understand the philosophy of 
government or the science of finance. The master hand of 
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banking manipulation must come into this picture. Figures 
I can not read; signs I do not understand; history I have not 
studied; but those calculating, designing influences which 
are to-day allowing starvation in a land of plenty, those 
master minds to-day that can hold themselves up as the 
great, shining, perfected, proven examples of masterful 
finance because they have had their way in financial legis- 
lation in the United States for the last 15 or 20 years, have 
brought the country to the brink of collapse and of ruin 
and of stagnation. 

Yet they come here and tell us that they purport to be 
our saviors in this crisis and in this pitiable period of the 
Nation’s history. If they were unable to save the country, 
controlling it as they did, in the years past, they are bad 
prophets to follow now; they are the prophets who have 
given the advice which has failed. Who are the men who 
have caused us to send our money to Europe? They are the 
men who to-day are back of the Glass bill. Who are the 
men who caused us to make all these extensions, to make 
all these plans based upon theories of their own? They are 
the same set that is behind this Glass bill to-day, the 
marketers of foreign securities which burden down our 
banks, who concentrated our wealth, who stagnated our 
markets, who have had the people starve in the shadow of 
the food to eat; this set who has reformed civilization so that 
so long as there is too much to eat there will be starvation, 
and so long as there is too much to wear there will be 
nakedness; this set to-day that says, “By reason of our 
shining example and great benefit and wonderful prophecies 
and the advice that we have given you in the past, not hay- 
ing quite wrecked you yet, give us one more chance and see 
what happens to you.” That is the set who come back 
here to-day to try to put over the Glass bill and legislation 
of this kind. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Costigan Hull Robinson, Ind. 
Austin Couzens Johnson Schall 

Balley Cutting Kendrick Schuyler 
Bankhead Dale King Sheppard 
Barbour Dickinson La Follette Shortridge 
Barkley Dill Lewis Smith 
Bingham Fess Logan Smoot 

Black Fletcher Long Steiwer 
Blaine Frazier McGill Swanson 
Borah George McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Glass McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Glenn Metcalf Townsend 
Bulkley Goldsborough Moses Trammell 
Bulow re Neely Tydings 
Byrnes Grammer Norbeck Vandenberg 
Capper Hale Norris Wagner 
Caraway Harrison Nye Walcott 
Carey Hast Oddie Walsh, Mass 
Cohen Hatfield Patterson Walsh, Mont 
Connally Hayden Pittman Watson 
Coolidge Hebert Reynolds Wheeler 
Copeland Howell Robinson, Ark. White 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIP- 
STEAD]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-eight Senators 
having answered to their names, a quorum is present. The 
Senator from Louisiana has the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I shall have to ask for a 
little bit better order in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At the request of the 
Senator from Louisiana, the Senate will preserve order; and 
the Senator will suspend until the Senate is in order. [A 
pause.] The Senator from Louisiana will proceed. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the National State Bankers’ 
Protective Association, of Atlanta, Ga., have seen fit to write 
me with regard to this bill. I am sure that they have 
already written their own Senators; and they inclose me a 
resolution which has been adopted by the Country Bankers’ 
Association, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
cler 
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Mr. GLASS. I object, Mr. President. We so much prefer 
to hear the mellifluous voice of the Senator from Louisiana 
that I am not willing to have the harsh voice of the clerk 
disturb us. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the rule, the ques- 
tion will be submitted to the Senate whether the document 
shall be read by the clerk or by the Senator occupying the 
floor. 

All those in favor of having the clerk read will say “ aye.” 
[A pause.] Those opposed will say “no.” [A pause.] The 
noes appear to have it. 

Mr. LONG. I demand a division, Mr. President, 

After a division— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ana will read. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I thank Senators for this 
great expression of fealty which they have toward having 
my vocal strains resound through this Chamber. I should 
have been disappointed, it would have been an act of im- 
modesty on my part, had I not permitted the Senators 
themselves to say that they wanted to hear me. 

I do not know of anyone who has been told in the Senate, 
even against his own will, that the Senate desired to hear 
him, as I have been here this evening. It is a compliment 
which I truly appreciate. I shall carry with me, in what 
few days or few years I have in this body, appreciation 
for the Senator from Virginia; but I will read the resolu- 
tion myself. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir; I yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator appreciates that this is a 
deliberative body. 

Mr. LONG. I have heard that. 

Mr, BLAINE. And it is very difficult, because of the noise 
in the Senate and the general disturbance, to hear the 
reading of a document unless it is read deliberately, accord- 
ing to the traditions of this deliberative body. 

Mr. LONG (reading): 

Resolutions adopted May 12, 1932: The Country Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation of Georgia, assembled at Macon in its sixteenth annual 
convention, has given careful consideration to a discussion of 
legislation pending in the Congress of the United States affect- 
ing banks and banking, especially S. 4412, known as the Glass 
bill, and H. R. 10241, known as the Steagall bill, and takes this 
method of recording its views thereon, as follows: 

“Resolved, That we are of the opinion that legislation such as 
proposed in the Glass bill (S. 4412) is inopportune at this time, 
and until such time as a competent commission has had time 
and opportunity to study the probable effect of the proposed 
legislation ”— 

Am I reading too fast?— 

“and ascertain if the various provisions are so drawn as to promise 
any improvement in conditions sought to be improved. 

“As to those provisions proposing to legalize State-wide branch 
banking by national banks, regardless of the laws of the several 
States, as well as those providing for changes in the method of 
liquidating closed banks, we are firmly of the opinion that such 
legislation would be unwise and subversive of the public interest, 
either now or at any other time.” 


This is from the Country Bankers’ Association of the 
State of Georgia. 

Resolved, That we oppose the enactment of the stamp tax on 
bank checks, 

That is May 12. I only read that part of it to show that 
this was passed May 12. I will not read the whole docu- 
ment. 

I have in my hands another document prepared by F. R. 
Jones, secretary National and State Bankers’ Protective 
Association. He says, among other things: 

In the Glass bill, S. 4412, section 19, is a provision allowing na- 
tional banks to establish branches anywhere within the limitation 
of their respective States, and even beyond State lines if within 
a radius of 50 miles of the home of the bank. 

Certainly there is no warrant either in logic or in the experience 
of banking for the last few years leading to the conclusion that 
branch banking is more successful than independent banking in 
this country. 


The Senator from Louisi- 
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I hope Senators understood that. I am going to read the 
last few lines again. 

Mr. President, I shall have to demand order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
Senate will please be in order. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass! 
wants to hear me read this, and I must ask my colleagues 
not to prevent me from being heard. 

I will read that again: 

In the Glass bill, Senate 4412, section 19, is a provision allowing 
national banks to establish branches anywhere within the limi- 
tation of their respective States, and even beyond State lines if 
within a radius of 50 miles of the home of the bank. 

Certainly there is no warrant either in logic or in the ex- 
perience of banking for the last few years leading to the conclu- 
sion that branch banking is more successful than independent 
banking in this country. Branch banking can not be made suc- 
cessful with a small number of units in a restricted territory, and 
there is no reason why it should be more successful with a large 
number of units over a wider area. 7 

I have not the data from which to compile statistics along this 
line, but I know of a number of local branches and chain-bank 
systems that have closed, and I believe the number of branch 
ease in existence is just as great as the number of independent 


As a matter of fact, there are more, a great many more, as 
I have already shown. There is no comparison between the 
two. 

Mr. President, these Georgia bankers met again on Jan- 
uary 5, 1933, and adopted this resolution: 

Resolved by the executive council of the Country Bankers of the 
State of Georgia, in regular meeting assembled, That our Senators 
and Representatives in the United States Congress are hereby 

to use their votes and influence in shaping legislation af- 
fecting banks along the lines of the resolutions adopted by the 
annual convention of the association on May 12, 1932, and that the 
secretary of the association be instructed to communicate these 
resolutions, with copies of the resolutions of May 12, to each 
member of the Georgia delegation. 


That means that they stood as they did when they adopted 
the previous resolutions which I read. 

We call attention to the fact that banks are established to 
serve the people of their communities. The performance of this 
service is obliged to entail expense. Such expense must be used 
in one form or another by the recipients of the service. For 
many years payment for these services has been derived from 
profits on the use of the funds deposited with the banks as well 
as from certain charges for specific items of service. Banks can 
not prosper or continue to serve their communities unless they 
can secure sufficient compensation to pay for expenses, losses, and 
reasonable profit. The tendency during the last 20 years has been 
to limit and to curtail the compensation derived by banks for 
various services, and this has had a great deal to do with the 
closing of a great many banks. We are asking that Congress re- 
move some of these restrictions rather than impose others that 
might still further impair the ability of banks to successfully serve. 

There is practically a unanimity of opinion among the 
country banks from one end of the country to the other 
against this bill. I have not had the time to-day, but to- 
morrow I intend to point out the views of some of them, if 
I may be given the floor, unless some other Senator should 
desire it for some other more worthy purpose; and I must 
confess that if some Senator wants to undertake to get 
relief for the farmers, to get relief for the people, I would 
not allow my pride of persuasion to prevent me from yield- 
ing the floor, or to have my part in the framing of this 
bill stand in the way of taking up what is necessary to re- 
lieve this country from its distress. 

We are ready at any time, any moment, any month, any 
week, to lay aside this kind of discussion and give people a 
hearing before a committee on this bill. The people of the 
United States have never been heard a bit on this bill. 
This bill was introduced one day, was sent to the committee 
the same day, and was sent back the same day, reported 
favorably, a bill which would take a lot of money out of 
the United States Treasury, and giving the people no chance. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I might suggest to the Sen- 
ator that on to-morrow, if I can get the floor, I will seek 
to divert the attention of the Senate from the text of the 
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bill to the condition which confronts the people of the 
United States in the several States and cities of the country. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I think it is high time that 
somebody was doing that. I have been trying to do that 
myself here for about three days, and I tried to do so for 
several months before that, and for a year or so before that. 
It is high time, gentlemen of the Senate, that we were think- 
ing about the people of this country. It is time, instead of 
talking about these various and sundry little 2 by 4 reso- 
lutions, and consolidating banks, and doing this and doing 
that, that we thought about the people who have not any 
bank accounts. It is time we began to think about the 
people who have not anything. We ought to stop all this 
kind of business until the pyramid has a base on which to 
stand. 

Let us talk about expanding the currency, talk about giv- 
ing the country a medium of exchange, or remonetizing sil- 
ver. That is what the people of the United States want. 
If we could submit a questionnaire to the people of the 
United States, out of the 50,000,000 people who might be 
entitled to vote as being above the age of majority, we would 
find that there would not be less than 95 per cent of those 
people who would want us to remonetize silver in the United 
States to-morrow. 

Some of us, and I am one of them, have set ourselves up 
as advisors and regulators of the people. We have set our- 
selves up as knowing more that would be for the benefit of 
the people than the people know, and we have made a sad 
mess of it. We have not proved our capacity to the point 
where we have a right to claim any more credit in the minds 
of the people in view of what is happening in the United 
States to-day. 

It would have been better for us to have taken the advice 
of the people of the United States. What was the advice 
of the people of the United States, Mr. President, if I may 
be permitted to ask here? The best advice the people had 
was the advice given to them by a candidate for public office, 
by the President elect of the United States, his promises of 
what he would do. I went out and repeated those promises, 
and many others here did the same thing. There was some 
more good advice given to this country from the Republican 
Party, the same caliber of advice that was given to this 
country by the present President of the United States when 
he said that his conception of this country was as one where 
the wealth was not concentrated in the hands of the few. 

What have we done here? Is there anything in this bill 
that purports to say that we are going to give the people a 
sufficient medium of exchange to carry on business? No; 
not a word. Is there anybody on the floor of the Senate or 
anywhere else who has had the temerity even to suggest 
that there was a suspicion of a line in this bill that was 
going to decentralize wealth? Not one line. 

It is high time that the Senator from Oklahoma and others 
of us here were getting somewhere. It takes more than a 
few days to do it. But I do believe it is the mind of prac- 
tically every Member of the United States Senate, if he 
understands the conditions as we would all like to under- 
stand them, and as probably none of us, in a way, under- 
stand them, that we should get down and feed the people 
with the surplus foodstuffs we have in our country, because 
we may not have as long a time to do it as we may be think- 
ing we will have. I was yesterday talking to one of the most 
conservative-minded men in the Senate, and one of the best 
students of government, and was surprised to have him say 
to me that we would better do something in Congress for the 
people of the United States now, because, as he said— 


I do not know how much longer they are going to give us a 
chance to do it. 


All we have done this session has been to debate the Phil- 
ippine bill, about some future generation perhaps being free 
or not being free, and debate various and sundry little for- 
mal measures. Here we are to-day trying to close the door 
with a branch banking bill, so that the people of the United 
States will not be able to undo the harm that has already 
been done. But we ought to be doing something. I would 
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like to appeal to Senators, in the minds and the hearts of the 
people of the United States, if they are understood by their 
Senators and by their Representatives, what they want us 
to do and what we ought to do is to adopt a means of 
exchange sufficient to take this food and clothing and these 
homes and put them into the possession and ownership and 
use of the people of the United States, rather than have 
them stagnated and withheld from the people who need 
them so badly in these times of trial and distress. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me to make a motion? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, does the Senator from Ore- 
gon intend to make a motion that the Senate adjourn? 

Mr. McNARY. I intended to move that the Senate take 
a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, this short session of Congress 
is rapidly drawing to a close, and exceedingly important 
problems are to be, or at least should be, determined. 
Among them is the pending bill, which is not exceeded in 
importance to the people of this country by any other meas- 
ure, perhaps aside from the appropriation bills. 

Again, the Senate is confronted with the question as to 
whether or not it shall be permitted to legislate. I think it 
may legislate. I think under its definite rules it can legis- 
late, and, as far as I am concerned—and I think I speak 
for the Banking and Currency Committee—I intend that it 
shall legislate. Therefore I serve notice that on to-morrow 
I shall ask the Senate to sit until a reasonable hour in the 
evening in order that we may commence a deliberate con- 
sideration of the pending bill. 

RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock 
p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, January 12, 
1933, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate Wednesday, 
January 11 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 10), 
1933 

FOREIGN SERVICE 


Peter H. A. Flood, of New Hampshire, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 6 and a consul, to be also a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service of the United States of America. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Medical Director Charles M. Oman to be Surgeon General 
and Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery in the 
Department of the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, for a 
term of four years. 

Commander Charles C. Gill to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 1st day of October, 1932. 

Lieut. Commander Elliott Buckmaster to be a commander 
in the Navy from the ist day of December, 1932. 

Lieut. Thomas W. Mather to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy from the 30th day of June, 1931. 

Lieut. Joseph B. Anderson to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy from the 30th day of June, 1932. 

Lieut. David H. Clark to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 2d day of August, 1932. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant com- 
manders in the Navy from the Ist day of October, 1932: 

Ralph H. Roberts. 

Valentine H. Schaeffer. 

Allen D. Brown. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) James W. Smith to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 30th day of June, 1932. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William C. France to be a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy from the Ist day of August, 1932. 

Ensign Gordon F. Duvall to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1932. 
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Walter W. Gilmore. 
Allen H. White. 
Daniel M. Miller. 
Alpheus M. Jones, 
Orlo S. Goff. 

Noble R. Wade. 

Robert C. Vasey. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters to be 
paymasters in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, from the 30th day of June, 1931: 

Julian H. Maynard. 

Marvin C. Roberts. 

Gunner Frederick M. Tobias to be a chief gunner in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 2d day of 
September, 1932. 

The following-named electricians to be chief electricians 
in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 2d day 
of September, 1932: 

John L. Peters. 

Paul R. Reed. 

Lieut. James J. Graham to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 26th day of September, 1932. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11, 1933 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


O God and Heavenly Father, do Thou reach toward Thy 
merciful hand, push it by us, and let us touch the hem of 
Thy garment, and there shall come to us a joyous confi- 
dence which shall give us a new sense of the possibilities 
of life; in Thy love there is power and purity. Bear with 
our frailties and failures, and discipline us by Thy grace 
and give us more and more the touches of the nobility and 
sweetness of soul. O may the vexed waters of our country 
soon become smooth. Redeem our land in goodness, and the 
vicious energies which thrive in prosperity shall no longer 
make men a prey to selfishness and false ambitions. For 
the sake of the strength and vitality of a splendid manhood, 
help us to exclude the things that mar, hurt, and pull 
down. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read 
and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the President of the United 


States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 


clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the following 
resolution: 


Hilton P. Tichenor. 
Charles W. White. 
Clifford W. LeRoy. 


Harry E. Groos. 
Francis P. Kenny. 
Arthur M. Bryan. 


Senate Resolution 319 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow 
the announcement of the death of Hon. SAMUEL AUSTIN KENDALL, 
late a Representative from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of eight Senators be appointed by 
the Vice President to join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend the funeral of the 
deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased Representative the Senate do now adjourn. 


The message also announced that pursuant to the fore- 
going resolutions the Vice President had appointed Mr. 
Reep, Mr. Davis, Mr. ODDIE, Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. WHITE, Mr. 
Butow, Mr. Barsour, and Mr. Byrnes members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate to attend the funeral of the 
deceased. 
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The following-named passed assistant paymasters to be 
paymasters in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, from the 4th day of June, 1931: 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
the following resolution: 
Senate Resolution 320 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. Rozserr R. BUTLER, late a 
Representative from the State of Oregon. 

Resolved, That a committee of eight Senators be appointed by 
the Vice President to join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend the funeral of the de- 
ceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased Representative the Senate do now adjourn. 


The message also announced that pursuant to the fore- 
going resolutions the Vice President had appointed Mr. 
McNary, Mr. Sterwer, Mr. DILL, Mr. Borax, Mr. JOHNSON, 
Mr. SHortripce, Mr. Tuomas of Idaho, and Mr. GRAMMER 
members of the committee on the part of the Senate to at- 
tend the funeral of the deceased. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 8750) entitled “An act rela- 
tive to restrictions applicable to Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes in Oklahoma,” disagreed to by the House; agrees to 
the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Frazier, Mr. 
ScHALL, and Mr. Tomas of Oklahoma to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
a bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 5252. An act providing for payment of $25 to each 
enrolled Chippewa Indian of Minnesota from the funds 
standing to their credit in the Treasury of the United States. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13991) to aid agriculture and relieve the existing national 
economic emergency. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Texas that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 13991. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jones) there were—ayes 103, noes 0. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 
This is an automatic call. The question is on the motion 
to go into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 348, nays 2, 
not voting 76, as follows: 


{Roll No. 137] 
YEAS—348 
Adkins Bloom Cary Cox 
Aldrich Boehne Castellow Coyle 
Almon Bolleau Cavicchia Cross 
Amite Bolton Celler Crowe 
Andresen Bowman Chapman Crowther 
Andrew, Mass. Boylan Chase Crump 
Andrews, N. Y. Brand, Ohio Chindbiom Culkin 
Arnold Briggs Chiperfield Cullen 
Auf der Heide Britten Christgau Davenport 
Ayres Browning Christopherson Davis, Pa. 
Bacharach Brunner Clague Davis, Tenn. 
Bachmann Buchanan Clancy Delaney 
Bacon Bulwinkle Clark, N.C. De Priest 
Baldrige Burch Clarke, N. Y. DeRouen 
Burdick Cochran, Mo. Dickinson 
Barbour Burtness Cochran, Pa. Dickstein 
Barton Busby Cole, Iowa Dies 
Beam Cable Cole, Md Disney 
Beck Campbell, Iowa Collier Dominick 
Beedy Cannon Collins Douglass, Mass. 
Biddle Carden Colton Dowell 
Black Carley Condon Doxey 
Bland Carter, Calif Connolly Drane 


en 


Huddleston 


Hull, Morton D. 


Jacobsen 
James 

Jeffers 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Mo. 
Johnson, Okla, 


Johnson, S. Dak. 


Johnson, Tex. 
Jones 
Kahn 


McClintic, Okla. 
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Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Palmisano 
Parker, Ga. 
Parker, N. Y. 
Parks 
Parsons 
Partridge 
Patman 
Patterson 


Pratt, Harcourt J. 


Pratt, Ruth 
Purnell 
Ragon 
Ralney 
Ramseyer 
Ramspeck 


Ransley 
Rayburn 


McClintock, Ohio Reed, N. T. 


McCormack Reid, Ul. 
McDuffie Reilly 
McGugin Rich 
McKeown Robinson 
McMillan Mass. 
McReynolds Rogers, N. H. 
McSwain Rom jue 
Maas Sabath 
Major Sanders, N. T. 
Maloney Sanders, Tex. 
Manlove Sandlin 
Mansfield Schafer 
pes Schneider 
Martin, Oreg Schuetz 
NAYS—2 
Martin, Mass. Wolfenden 
NOT VOTING—T76 
Crosser Horr 
Curry Hull, William E. 
Darrow oe 
Dieterich Johnson, II. 
Doughton Johnson, Wash. 
Douglas, Ariz Kading 
Doutrich Kelly, III. 
Erk Kelly, Pa. 
Estep Knutson 
Fish Larsen 
Freeman Leavitt 
Fulbright McFadden 
Golder 
Goldsborough Magrady 
Goodwin Miller 
Hall, Miss. Nelson, Wis, 
Hart Overton 
Hawley Owen 
Hornor Rankin 


So the motion was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Mr. Taylor of Colorado with Mr. Darrow. 
Mrs. Owen with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 
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Corning with Mr. Buckbee. 
Doughton with Mr. Doutrich. 
Hart with Mr, Knutson. 
Miller with Mr. Kelly of Pennsylvania. 
Underwood with Mr. McLeod. 

Boland with Mr. Swick. 
Rudd with Mr. McFadden. 
Allgood with Mr. Tinkham. 
Connery with Mr. Carter of Wyoming. 
Douglas of Arizona with Mr, Brumm. 
Goldsborough with Mr. Allen. 

Smith of Virginia with Mr. Fish. 
Igoe with Mr. Kading. 
Rankin with Mr. Estep. 


Summers, Wash. 


Williamson 
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ae. Smith of West Virginia with Mr. Wood of Indiana. 
Mr. Crosser with Mr. Thatcher. 

Strovich with Mr. Shreve. 

Hornor with Mr. Bohn. 

Overton with Mr. y. 

Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 

Abernethy with Mr. Hawley. 

Chavez with Mr. Smith of Idaho. 

Brand of Georgia with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 

Canfield with Mr. Weeks. 

Dieterich with Mr. Wyant. 

Fulbright with Mr. Erk. 

Hall of Mississippi with Mr. Johnson of Washington. 

Larsen with Mr. Horr. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bil H. R. 13991, with Mr. 
Warren in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] to 
strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Missouri to withdraw his 
motion. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, we may as well have a show- 
down at this time. I object to that. 

Mr. GOSS. But I have a right to withdraw my objection. 

Mr. JONES, I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for five minutes in opposition to 
the motion made by the gentleman from Missouri to strike 
out the enacting clause. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, we may as well have a show- 
down on this question now as to whether this Congress 
wants a farm bill. This is a very serious question. You 
are going to vote on the question to strike out the enacting 
clause, and before that vote is taken I am going to state a 
few simple propositions. Regardless of the groanings, re- 
gardless of the complaints and criticisms, this bill, if passed, 
will give the farmer 5 cents a pound for all the hogs that 
he markets in this country, to be consumed in this country, 
whereas he now gets 2½ cents a pound. Regardless of any 
criticism this bill will give the wheat farmer 93 cents a 
bushel for all the wheat he markets*for consumption in this 
country. It is written in the bill, and it is as certain as that 
the sun rises, if this bill passes and is held to be legal. The 
farmer will get 12 cents a pound on the amount of cotton 
marketed in this country for use in this country. This bill 
absolutely provides for that for a period of one year, to 
relieve this emergency. 

I have no doubt the Members have received a lot of tele- 
grams reading nearly exactly alike. I have brought a few 
of them over here. I have two or three hundred. Here are 
a dozen, and I have about 40 like these, that are word for 
word, exactly the same. Here is one of them, dated Janu- 
ary 4, and reading as follows: 


Concerning domestic allotment plan, we oppose hogs being in- 
cluded in this bill. 


That telegram came from Tracy, Minn. I acknowledged 
receipt of the telegram and thanked the gentleman who sent 
it. To some of these people who sent me telegrams I sent 
a copy of the bill, and to others I sent a brief explanation. 
To-day I have a reply from the sender of the telegram 
quoted above, and it says: 

I did not authorize my name to be put on the telegram in 
question. That telegram was sent by Armour & Co. I am for the 
allotment plan. 

There is no point in putting in the name of the sender. 
I have the telegram and anyone interested may see it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Briefly. 

Mr. HOWARD. In order that I may buttress the gentle- 
man’s statement by displaying a bunch of the same kind, 
40 of them. I have traced them down, and I have dis- 
covered that 37 of them came directly from either the 
Packers’ Trust or stockyards interests. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, is this House going to per- 
mit big business to dietate its judgment and vote here to- 
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day? I am not opposed to big business; I glory in some of 
its accomplishments; but I do say that while they are en- 
titled to fair treatment, they have no right trying to run 
the country or the Congress. 

This bill will only require payment for the commodities 
named of a fair price, the pre-war ratio price in the present 
picture as it existed in the pre-war picture. That is just 
plain, ordinary, everyday American equality. When it 
reaches that point it goes out of the picture. 

I have no particular objection to dairy products being in 
the bill if those who are interested want them in, and if it 
will be of service, but I do hope that the House will not put 
any more commodities in the bill, and I hope no one else will 
offer an amendment to place any other commodities in the 
bill, and I feel sure they will not do so. 

I hope also that we may go right along and make the 
necessary perfecting amendments in view of the changes, 
and I would like to get a vote, if it is possible, late this 
afternoon. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. It is my understanding, then, 
that as far as perfecting amendments are concerned regard- 
ing dairy products, the gentleman is willing to go along with 
such amendments? 

Mr. JONES. With all necessary amendments. I have not 
looked over all of the amendments that will be offered. 
There may be some that we can not agree to, but the ordi- 
nary perfecting amendments we expect to agree to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In reply to that, I wonder, now that 
dairy products are in, if the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CLARKE] will go along with the bill? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Now that the di 
gentleman from New York has asked the other gentleman 
from New York if he will go along, my answer is, as far as 
I am concerned, when you strike for equality, that we have 
been fighting for and you have not been fighting for, I am 
willing to go along, but it must apply to all farm commodi- 
ties. 

The CHAIRMAN. THe time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the debate on this motion to strike the enacting 
clause be extended 20 minutes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the enacting clause be stricken. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jones) there were ayes 100 and noes 161. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bram]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Bream) there were ayes 88 and noes 189. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I have sent to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ParmMan: On page 2, line 15, after 
the word “commodities,” strike out the period, insert a comma, 
and add “and to provide for an agriculture based upon small 
farms independently managed so far as possible by their owners, 
which will preserve the type of life from which the country has 
continuously renewed its strength and leadership.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section close in 11 minutes. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object. 
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The CHAIRMAN. A point of order is reserved on the 
amendment. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

Mr. McGUGIN, Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section close in 11 minutes. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Is the gentleman going to deny us an 
opportunity to offer amendments to this bill? 

Mr. JONES. No; the gentleman may offer amendments. 

I withhold the motion for a few moments, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAT- 
MAN] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I expect to support this 
bill. It will give the cotton farmers an increase in price. 

INEQUALITIES AGAINST THE FARMER 

It is the highest duty of government to preserve equality 
of opportunity to all the people. No one will deny this. 

We must either protect the farmer’s labor or “ unprotect ” 
the things he must buy. He can not continue to buy in a 
protected market and sell in a free one. 

The only way to get equality for agriculture without abol- 
ishing all protection is to give to agriculture the same meas- 
ure of protection that is afforded other industries. 

There are over 2,000,000 cotton farmers, making, with 
their families, over 10,000,000 people; and then there are 
other millions in the towns and cities of the South whose 
economic existence is tightly bound up with that of the 
cotton farmer. 

If the farmer is compelled to reduce his acreage to barely 
cover domestic requirements, he will have a difficult problem 
of finding some other use for 25,000,000 acres of land and 
some other means of earning a livelihood for about 5,000,000 
people. 

During the 50 years between the close of the war between 
the States and the outbreak of the World War more than 
$13,000,000,000 worth of cotton alone was exported, while 
the balance of trade in our favor was only about $10,000,- 
000,000. Eliminate cotton altogether, and the balance of 
trade would have been $3,000,000,000 against us instead of 
$10,000,000,000 in our favor. 

Several times since the World War our exports of raw 
cotton have exceeded in value $1,000,000,000 annually. 

The cotton farmer must pursue either of two courses—he 
must either get rid of the inequalities which have been 
imposed upon him by his Government or he must change his 
occupation. 

Normally, farm products are approximately 11 per cent 
of the total volume of freight on the railroads, but pay 19.8 
per cent of the total freight revenues of all the railroads of 
this country. 

ENCOURAGE SMALL FARMER 

The United States wants and needs an agriculture based 
upon small farms, independently managed so far as possible 
by their owners, which will preserve that type of life from 
which the country has continuously renewed its strength and 
leadership. The farm home has meant too much to the 
Nation to be lost. 

We do not want a mass-production, corporate agriculture. 

I realize that the law of supply and demand usually pre- 
vails when it comes to the question of the price of a com- 
modity. 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

Not only the question of the law of supply and demand 
for a particular commodity should be taken into considera- 
tion, but along with it the law of supply and demand of 
money and credits and the velocity of money and credits in 
the country should be considered. 

The supply and demand of the American dollar fixes its 
purchasing power. The dollar being pegged to gold, gold 
decreases and increases in value along with the supply and 
demand of the dollar. Therefore supply and demand of 
the dollar is the most important factor in fixing the price 
of all commodities; as the price of money goes up the price 
of practically everything else goes down. It is possible for 
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the price of commodities to be cheap, even when there is a 
short crop, on account of the scarcity of dollars. 
DISCRIMINATIONS GREATEST HARM 

I realize that the farmers of this country would be bene- 
fitted more if we could eliminate all discrimination against 
them instead of passing this bill, but we know it is abso- 
lutely impossible. Since we can not destroy the discrimina- 
tions existing against the farmers we can at least try to 
bring them up to an equality with those who have been 
given special privileges. Eventually all discriminations 
should be removed, and it will then be unnecessary to pass 
special legislation for farmers. 

ONE CLASS GETS WHAT ANOTHER CLASS PAYS 

It has been said that this bill grants to a few the money 
that will be taken from another class. It is true that 100 
per cent of the people, including the farmers themselves, 
will pay for the cost of this bill, and that 33 ½ per cent of 
the people—the farmers—will get the money, but that same 
objection could be urged against the tariff. The same ob- 
jection could be urged against railroad passenger and 
freight rates. It is the duty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to set freight rates against the farmer’s prod- 
ucts at a price that will give the railroads a fair return upon 
their invested capital. 

I invite your attention further to the fact that the Gov- 
ernment has been in the price-fixing business in other ways. 

The representatives of all utilities can go into any Federal 
court in this land and come out with an order signed by a 
United States district judge requiring the people in the 
localities where they are doing business to pay a fixed price, 
a set price, for the services they are rendering, 

HIGH INTEREST CHARGES 


Some of the banking institutions in this country are charg- 
ing the farmers a very high rate of interest. Many power- 
ful bankers are getting the use of the Government credit 
free of charge. Section 16 of the Federal reserve act says 
that the Federal reserve bank shall pay an interest charge 
for the use of Federal reserve notes. That provision of law 
has never been put into effect and to-day they are using 
the credit of this Government without 1 penny of com- 
pensation. I do not believe the credit of this Nation should 
be farmed out at all, but if it is hired out, or farmed out, 
certainly the people of this country should get just compen- 
sation for its use. The farmer has all these special privi- 
leges against him. The broker, as the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuarp1a] said the other day, can get his money 
for 1 per cent interest. The shipping companies can get 
theirs for one-fourth of 1 per cent interest. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yet the farmer has been compelled to 
pay 6, 7, 8, 10, and as high in some instances as 25 per 
cent interest. How can any industry on earth survive with 
all these discriminations against it? Since we know that 
we can not by one act destroy all these discriminations, 
why can we not try to bring the farmer up in a way that 
will enable him to pay his debts on somewhat the same 
basis as the commodities were priced when those debts 
were contracted; and if it is taking money from one class 
to give it to another, it is in the interest of the general 
welfare for it to be done. This policy has been invoked for 
other industries by this Congress in regard to the tariff, 
railroad passenger and freight rates, electricity, gas, water, 
and all other utilities. 

FIXED CHARGES CONSUME FARMERS’ PROFITS 

Many a farmer deals in perishable products. When he 
gets his products ready for the market he has got to use 
the telephone and is compelled to talk to many people, not 
just one or two, but to people in different cities, and when 
he sells his produce he has got to ship it on a railroad that 
is guaranteed a fixed return, or by an express company 
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that is guaranteed a fixed return, and by the time he pays 
the express company, the railroad company, and the tele- 
phone company, all of which have been given what is con- 
sidered a fair price by our Government, the farmer has 
nothing left. Certainly it is in the interest of the general 
welfare that the prices of his products be increased. 

MORE MONEY FOR FEW BANKERS 

May I sound the warning, Mr. Chairman, that this legis- 
lation is not going to be worth anything unless you regulate 
the supply of money and credit along with the crops? You 
can have a short crep and at the same time get a low 
price if currency and credit are contracted and not turn- 
ing over as they should turn over. And may I warn you— 
and I seriously warn you—against many of the provisions 
of the Glass bill that is now pending in the Senate. I want 
you to get that bill and turn to section 4, and you will find 
where it invokes a policy for this Government that has never 
before been undertaken in the United States of America. It 
seeks to adopt the policy of having this Government turn 
over to a few powerful bankers the right and the privilege 
to issue money against the credit of this Nation representing 
a mortgage against all of our homes, farms, and other prop- 
erty, and not pay one penny for the privilege and keeping 
the profits for themselves. This principle should not be 
invoked. The bill contains many other objectionable pro- 
visions. 

In connection with this legislation, Mr. Chairman, let it 
be remembered that although we should try to help the 
farmer to get a better price, yet if you do not give some 
consideration to this currency question you are not going 
to help the farmer a great deal. 

$1,000,000,000 MORE MONEY NOW 

In 1929 we had $1,000,000,000 less money in actual circu- 
lation than we have to-day; but money and credits then 
were turning over twice every month, twenty-five times a 
year; but now, when we have $1,000,000,000 more money 
theoretically in circulation, we have $13,000,000,000 less de- 
posits. Do not forget that. We have $13,000,000,000 less 
deposits; and instead of the money turning once a month, 
it is turning over only ten times a year, and we are doing 
one-third the business that we were doing in 1929. 

In connection with this farm problem may I suggest that 
every Member of this House should give consideration to the 
question of the issuance and distribution of money, and 
make sure that the Glass bill in its present form does not 
become a law. 

FACE THE FACTS 

We may as well face the facts. This country faces either 
bankruptcy, expansion of the currency, or some sort of a 
revolution. The cotton and wheat farmers voted bonds 
against their property for building schoolhouses, highways, 
and making other improvements when wheat was worth $1 
a bushel and cotton 20 cents a pound. Deflation has caused 
the price of wheat to decrease to 25 cents a bushel and 
cotton to 5 cents a pound, thereby forcing these farmers 
to pay the equivalent of $4 for every $1 borrowed; instead 
of paying 6 per cent interest on the bonds, they are now 
paying the equivalent of 24 per cent, based on the present 
price of farm products. The farmers’ debts, interest, taxes, 
and other fixed charges are four times harder to pay than 
when the debts were contracted. The wage earner who has 
had his wages reduced 50 per cent is now paying the equiva- 
lent of $2 for every dollar he borrowed. Also by reason 
of the reduction in wages he has suffered, the cost of his 
taxes, rent, electricity, gas, water, and other fixed charges 
have doubled. Based upon and by reason of the increased 
value of money debts owed by the American people, aggre- 
gating $200,000,000,000 in 1929, have mounted to the equiva- 
lent of more than $400,000,000,000 in 1932. Do not be 
deceived; these debts can never be paid under present con- 
ditions. It will be better for a creditor to accept a dollar 
that will not purchase so much in a few commodities than 
not to be able to collect any dollar at all. 

Our people must be permitted to pay their debts with ap- 
proximately the same amount of labor, securities, or pro- 
duce as were necessary when the debts were contracted. 
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DISHONEST DOLLAR 


The dollar that is now collected on a 1929 debt is a dis- 
honest dollar. It is now worth from 50 per cent to 400 per 
cent more than it was then worth. Deflation cheats the 
man who is in debt just as much as undue inflation cheats 
the creditor. We are not asking to cheat the creditors, but 
we are asking to give the debtor a square deal by restoring 
the value of the dollar to its 1928-29 purchasing power. 


VALUE OF WHEAT IN LOAF OF BREAD 


The argument is made that an unbearable burden will be 
placed on the consumer if the price of cotton and wheat 
is increased. Let us see how much there is to this argument. 

In a 5-cent package of crackers, there is wheat worth 
one-eighth of a cent and yet the retail price is still 5 cents, 
the same as when wheat sold for more than $1.65 a bushel. 
The wheat in a loaf of bread at the present price is worth 
three-eighths of a cent. 


VALUE OF COTTON IN A DOLLAR SHIRT 


How about cotton? For the cotton in a dollar shirt the 
farmer receives only three-fourths of a cent at the present 
price. We simply ask that the planter get 2 cents to 2½ 
cents for the cotton that is in a dollar shirt and the wheat 
grower from 1% cents to 144 cents for the wheat that is in 
a loaf of bread. 


DEPLORABLE CONDITIONS 


The conditions disclosed by many letters I receive would 
pull at the heartstrings of any decent man or woman. One 
of the letters I received this week stated: 

Heart-rending things happen right here in our community. Old 
people who owe a little mortgage on their homes are being pushed 
out for the reason they can not meet interest and taxes, and the 
poor old things have produced twice enough farm products to 
meet their obligations if they could get a decent price. 

RESTORE PURCHASING POWER 

The farmers and wage earners are purchasers of 80 per 
cent of all goods and services. They still have the consum- 
ing power but do not have the purchasing power on account 
of low prices of certain commodities they produce, which has 
resulted in unemployment and reduced wages. As the price 
of gold increases, commodities and everything else decrease 
in price except taxes, debts, and certain fixed charges. Gold 
is not scarce; we have a reserve of $4,505,000,000, which is 
sufficient to authorize the issuance of more than $5,000,- 
000,000 of additional money; it is high because of the 
scarcity of paper money. The price level may also be raised 
by putting more money in circulation. Government bonds 
do not circulate and do not affect the price level. Cur- 
rency, another form of Government obligation, circulates 
and affects the price level. 


NOT SUFFICIENT MONEY 


It is a crime for people to be suffering as they are because 
of the lack of a sufficient circulating medium; they do not 
have sufficient money to do business on, A large part of the 
money presumed to be in circulation is hoarded by banks 
and individuals. A nation-wide barter system has already 
been projected. Scrip-money plans are being used in many 
cities. In Tenino, Wash., money made of wood has been 
used as a medium of exchange. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reserva- 
tion of the point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, with much which my col- 
league says I am in hearty accord, with the general purposes 
of his amendment I agree, but I would rather not have the 
amendment adopted to this bill. Also the question of the 
currency system which he discusses should be given consid- 
eration, but I do not think this is the place to consider it. 

I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HALL of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hatt of North Dakota: Page 2, line 
17, after the word “cotton,” insert “ flaxseed.” 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section close in six minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object. 

Mr. JONES. I think we have had enough debate on this 
question. I move that all debate on this section close in six 
minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman from Texas has no right to 
make that motion. 

Mr. JONES. I ask the gentleman to yield to me to make 
that motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota has 
a right to five minutes on his amendment, and he is now 
Tecognized. 

Mr. HALL of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I am speak- 
ing on behalf of the farmers in more than 10 States who are 
engaged principally in the production of flax, and I believe 
they ought to be included in any great program for the 
relief of agriculture. 

You will find from the figures that the average price of 
flax in the period 1909 to 1914 was $1.691. In December of 
1932 the price was 82.8 cents. The weighted price in that 
period was $1.82 a bushel. The present index, however, 
shows the purchasing power of the flax dollar as 45.5 cents, 
showing a decidedly unfavorable situation for those who are 
using flax as a rotation product. I may say again that flax 
is produced in the United States in about 10 States. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL of North Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. What part of the flax that we 
produce is exported? 

Mr. HALL of North Dakota. We do not export any of it. 
Flax is in just about the same situation as rice, and we are 
seeking to establish a ratio between the values of commodi- 
ties and agricultural products. 

Mr. GARBER. What is the annual production? 

Mr. HALL of North Dakota. The annual production runs 
all the way from 19,000,000 or 20,000,000 bushels down to as 
little as 11,000,000 bushels. During the last two years the 
crop has been very light because of droughts and resulting 
crop failures. 

Mr. GARBER. An increased price would then encourage 
a rotation of crops? 

Mr. HALL of North Dakota. Yes; and that must follow 
if we are to continue flax in the rotation. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Whatever the production is, the differ- 
ence between a fair price for flax and the price which they 
are now receiving represents the difference between life and 
death to the flax growers, whether their number is large or 
small. 

Mr. HALL of North Dakota. Absolutely. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL of North Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. They are entitled to equality 
just the same as the rest of the producers of this country. 
That is fundamental. 

Mr. HALL of North Dakota. I would say that the flax 
farmers of the country are just as much interested in the 
success of this bill or any other similar measure as the 
wheat or cotton farmers. 

Mr. MANLOVE. In proportion to the number of them. 

Mr. HALL of North Dakota. All of them are interested, 
as a matter of fact. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee will 
vote down this amendment. Flax is not an export crop. 
Rice, to which the gentleman has referred, is about 20 per 
cent export, according to the figures of the department. I 
think we have enough in the bill now and I ask the com- 
mittee to vote down the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
On page 2, in line 17, after the word “cotton,” insert the 
word “ goats.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ScHarer: Page 2, line 17, after the 
insert the word “ goats,” 


word “ cotton,” 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that amendment is not germane. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the gentleman’s point of order 
that the amendment is not germane to hogs? 

Mr. JONES. The hog industry is the only livestock com- 
modity in the bill, and you can not amend a single com- 
modity of a classification by adding another commodity. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing to that 
argument. We already have five or six different items in 
the bill. It has been held by every decision on this question 
that has been made that where you have a bill affecting five 
or six different subjects you can add another by way of 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr, Chairman, I have no objection to a little 
entertainment on the part of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
I knew that he had many qualities, but this is the first time 
I ever knew that he was a goat specialist. [Laughter.] The 
gentleman from Wisconsin relies upon his memory for his 
jests, uses his imagination for his facts, and depends upon 
noise as a substitute for understanding. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think a little entertainment makes 
any difference, but we are in a serious condition. I am sure 
there is no effort to make political capital out of this bill 
on the part of any member of the committee. It is a serious 
situation, and I hope the committee will continue the good 
work and make an effort to finish the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 17, page 2, after the word “cotton,” insert the word corn.“ 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, the great industry in 
my State is that of raising corn. That fact is well known. 
It has passed into the lyrics and the songs of the country. 

Do you know what the situation is? A day does not go 
past that I do not get letter after letter telling about it. 
Corn out there in my districts is selling for 6 cents a bushel, 
‘and very little of the new crop has been sold for more than 
10 cents a bushel and most of it at about 8 cents a bushel. 
Think of that! 

An inquiry was made sometime ago by the Tariff Commis- 
sion to discover what it costs to raise a bushel of corn. The 
commission filed a report in 1926 and a supplemental report 
in 1929, from which it appears that it costs 75 to 80 cents 
a bushel to raise corn. Think of selling it at 6 cents a 
bushel! 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman realizes that corn was 
omitted because of the difficulty in collecting the tax. If 
they issued certificates on corn and corn is fed to the hogs, 
it would be a heavy tax on the hog raiser. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. The tax would not be collected twice. 
The hog raiser would get his money back. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is collected from the processor. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. But there is a small amount only of 
corn which is processed. 

Mr. BURTNESS. How much? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I should say about 8 per cent. I want 
to present the picture of corn. This will not greatly increase 
the price that laborers pay in the city for corn meal. Corn 
meal is now selling in this city for $2.80 a bushel. They buy 
it for 8 cents and sell it for $2.80. Corn flakes are selling 
for $8.96 a bushel. They buy the corn for 8 cents and sell it 
for $8.96 a bushel. 

I had a letter from a farmer about a week ago saying that 
the Federal land bank had a mortgage on his corn. The 
agent for the bank in passing the farm saw that the man 
was shelling the corn, and the agent said, “I see you are 
selling my corn.” The answer was: “No; I am not selling 
your corn; I am putting the corn into the bin; all I am 
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trying to do is to get the cobs, because I want to burn the 
cobs, for we have no other fuel.” 

They are burning vast quantities of corn in my country 
because it is cheaper to burn corn than it is to buy coal or 
other fuel. And be assured that the farmer is a good 
spender, and if he were prosperous then he would be buying 
coal instead of burning corn, and if he were given buying 
power than he would be able to enter the markets, and all 
industry and all labor would again commence an onward 
march toward prosperity. The truth is that the farmers 
who depend on corn are bankrupt and in despair and know 
not what they can do. They are destitute, homeless, and 
forsaken. They have come to the end of their hopes, and 
when hope is gone all things are gone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, statistics show that about 
85 per cent of the corn that is produced never crosses the 
county line where it is raised. Practically all the repre- 
sentatives of the corn-growing belt agree that the bill would 
not work as to corn and would not be effective as to corn. 
That is the reason that hogs are put in, in order to take 
care of the corn. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman states that a certain 
amount is processed. It would be effective as far as that 
is concerned. 

Mr. JONES. That would be so small that if you levied 
a processing fee on that, even up to the parity price, when 
spread over the whole production it would be of little con- 
sequence; and, besides, we export very little corn, and it 
would not be effective. The hog provision was worked out 
largely by the corn people. 

Mr. DOWELL. As the gentleman has suggested, putting 
this on will have a tendency to raise the price of corn. 

Mr. JONES. I do not see how it would, when we have 
no export market. It would simply sink the price and com- 
plicate the bill. The provisions as to hogs take care of the 
corn question. I hope the committee will vote this amend- 
ment down. I ask for a vote. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr, Chairman, I desire to speak on this 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this amendment do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WATSON, Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 
last word. While I am a friend of the farmer, I can not 
support this bill, because I do not think it is workable. 
When you add all of the amendments to the bill which 
have been approved it weakens the bill materially, and we 
can not hope the bill to be of advantage if we only give it 
one year of existence. It should have at least three years. 

I have been a Member of the House for 18 years, and 
every session there has been a bill brought out in the interest 
of the farmer, yet the farmer to-day is poorer than for 
any period within 50 years. Only in the last session we 
voted appropriations to keep the farmer from starving, yet 
the farmer supplies the food for 125,000,000 people. How 
are you going to keep the farmer from starving? You can 
not do it by this bill. 

Next we have the question of the law of supply and de- 
mand; a law that has been in existence ever since the crea- 
tion of commerce, and it will continue to be in existence. 
If there is no demand, the supply will not be taken up, and 
as long as there are 10,000,000 people out of work, there will 
be but few to buy the surplus that the farmers are now 
placing on the market. What we should do is to give work 
to the unemployed. What we should try to do is not to take 
care of the farmer in the way this bill proposes, but to give 
work to the people, and if we do that the supply will be 
taken up. 
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I remember a few years ago traveling through the Balkan 
States I noticed that the ground was tilled by oxen, it being 
plowed in some places with a crooked stick. I noticed that 
they were winnowing the grain by throwing it up in the air 
and letting the wind sift the wheat from the chaff, but 
now in the Balkan countries they are using machinery and 
are growing enough wheat to supply all of Europe. I re- 
member when we were taking care of the international 
debt Italy came to our committee and said, “ If you give us a 
moratorium, we can raise $100,000,000 in America in order 
to build waterpowers and drain the swamps.” They did 
borrow $75,000,000. Now, they are raising enough wheat 
for the supply of their country, and what they do not raise 
at home they buy from Russia. Before the war we ex- 
ported 50,000,000 bushels of wheat yearly to Italy. In 1920 
we sent only 11,000,000 bushels and in 1931 only 3,000,000 
bushels of wheat. Therefore, Europe is not depending on 
America for wheat and so the surplus must be taken up at 
home. That can be done only when our people are at work. 

I further oppose the bill because it does not take care 
of the small farmers. There are many in the State of 
Pennsylvania. Why should they be exempted while those 
holding great acreage be favored? Why should the prices 
of commodities raised in one section of the country receive 
the benefit of the bill and others be exempted? Lehigh 
County, within my district, has the aspect of a garden. 
The hills are planted with hundreds of acres of fruit trees. 
They are well sprayed and the fruit equal to any in the 
world. The valleys grow potatoes, the farmer producing a 
yield equal to 600 bushels to the acre. The farmers there 
are not asking Congress for moratoriums for their mort- 
gages or taxes. They work from sunrise to sunset. They 
understand the art of farming; therefore, are successful. 

I fully appreciate the financial conditions of the wheat 
growers of the West. This bill will not give the farmers a 
larger demand for wheat. Their surplus can only be dis- 
posed of when there is a demand. Europe raises enough 
wheat for its consumption. Exportations are therefore 
limited and the unemployed at home are unable to pur- 
chase the food, of which wheat is the component part. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. I can not express myself better in one 
minute than simply to say to the farmers that this bill, if 
enacted, will be only a will-o’-the-wisp. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this bill is designed to 
help 30,000,000 Americans—farmers, if you please—who have 
more enemies to contend with than any other class of citi- 
zens in the world. Can you think of a single person engaged 
in any other line of business in the United States who has 
half as many enemies to contend with? The farmer has the 
drought, sometimes continuing for 1 and 2 and 3 years at a 
time, and then, in some sections of the country, there is too 
much rain, when he has an absolute crop failure because 
of that enemy. Then there are the various kinds of in- 
sects—boll weevils, bollworms, and grasshoppers, which they 
complained of last session so strenuously from the West. 
Then there is rust on the grain, and hail and wind storms 
so destructive to crops. They have cattle subject to certain 
diseases; tuberculosis and foot-and-mouth disease in their 
dairy herds. With respect to their hogs, they lose many 
from cholera and other diseases. Then from time to time 
they lose all of their poultry with various afflictions and 
diseases. Hawks catch their little chickens. Wolves and 
other wild animals kill their young turkeys. They are 
wholly without the watchful protection of police who guard 
cities, and in consequence lose property from time to time 
stolen by thieves, local and itinerant. Gamblers on Wall 


Street beat down the price of their cotton and their corn 
and their wheat. Farmers are ruined sometimes by unwar- 
ranted crop reports given out by Government agencies. 
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Then farmers have frost coming too early that ruins all 
of their orchards and their early crops, and they have this, 
that, and the other enemy to contend with aside from the 
marketing problems. Then, as happened to our farmers in 
Texas this year, they raised a tremendous crop and they 
could not get enough for the cotton after they harvested 
and marketed it to pay for the cost of picking and carrying 
it to the gin and paying the ginning charges. 

How long is this going to continue? Every time you find 
agriculture in good condition, every time you find the farm- 
ers of the United States prosperous, you find every other line 
of business at the top notch, prosperous with them. When- 
ever you find the farmers with their backs to the wall, 
when you find them down and helpless, you will find the 
whole United States helpless, just as it is to-day. You will 
find Europe and the world helpless. It is bringing the 
farmer up that brings up everybody else in the United 
States with him. When we do anything to help the farmer 
and put him on his feet, we are putting every other indi- 
vidual in the United States on his feet. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Does the gentleman not think 
the farmer is the last one to feel prosperity and the first 
one to feel the lack of prosperity? 

Mr. BLANTON. I know that it is almost impossible for 
Congress to help the farmer. I doubt whether we have ever 
helped him. I doubt whether his right to mortgage his farm 
for Government money has ever helped the farmer. I know 
it has put plaster after plaster, sometimes unnecessary at 
the time, upon some of the best farms in the United States 
and caused them to be foreclosed when possibly it would 
have been avoided had there not been an opportunity to get 
Government money. I doubt very seriously whether all the 
money we have spent in the name of the farmers, through 
the Department of Agriculture, has ever helped the farmers 
of the United States. I doubt it. I am in favor of stopping 
half of that wasteful overhead expense that we spend annu- 
ally down in the Department of Agriculture. But here is 
a gesture on the part of this committee in favor of the 
farmer. The committee has given it very careful study. It 
is composed of men who are friendly to agriculture. They 
say it will help the farmers and put them back on their 
feet. I do not know whether it will or not. I have con- 
fidence in the chairman of this committee and in his com- 
mittee, and I am going to back them all the way down the 
line when they are striving to help farmers. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Reserving the right to object, and I 
shall not object, I just want to ask the gentleman a question 
as to procedure. The committee brought out a committee 
print, and I would like to know, and I think it will probably 
be helpful to the entire membership to know, if it is the 
intention of the committee to offer those amendments as 
they are printed in the committee print? 

Mr. JONES. It is the intention of the committee to offer 
the amendments as they are printed in the committee print. 
That was printed purely for the information of the House 
and that is substantially what the committee expects to 
offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, which I have sent to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAM E. HuLL: Page 2, line 18, 
he the word “cotton,” insert a comma and the words “ black- 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr HULL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
TITLE I—DISTRIBÙTION OF COMMODITY BENEFTTS 
ADJUSTMENT CERTIFICATES 


Src. 3. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture shall determine the 
normal marketing year for each of the following commodities: 
Wheat, cotton, tobacco, and hogs. 

{b) Adjustment certificates shall be issued in case of wheat, 
cotton, and tobacco for the 1933-34 marketing year for the com- 
modity and, in case of hogs, for the initial marketing period for 
hogs (specified in sec. 4) and the 1933-34 marketing year. If 
this act is extended with respect to any commodity for an addi- 
tional year pursuant to proclamation of the President under sec- 
tion 28, then adjustment certificates shall be issued for the 
1934-35 marketing year for the commodity. 

(c) Each producer of wheat, cotton, tobacco, or hogs shall be 
entitled, subject to the conditions of this act, to have issued to 
him adjustment certificates covering the domestic consumption 
percentage of the commodity of his own production marketed by 
him during any period for which adjustment certificates may be 
issued with respect to the commodity: Provided, That as to cot- 
ton, adjustment certificates may, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary, be issued to the producer when the cotton is ginned or the 
unginned cotton sold. 

(d) For the purposes of this title a commodity shall be deemed 
to be marketed by a producer when sold or otherwise disposed 
of by or for him for processing or resale, but hogs shall not be 
deemed to be marketed when sold or otherwise disposed of to a 
feeder of hogs who is not also a processor of hogs. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Warren). The Chair desires to 
make a statement. This is a difficult bill, difficult for the 
Chair and difficult for a great many Members of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, on account of the many amendments 
that are being offered. It is the earnest desire of the Chair 
to treat with equal fairness and consideration every Mem- 
ber. The Chair thinks it is the best practice, and certainly 
the fair practice in recognizing Members, that the Chair 
should alternate from one side of the House to the other. 
For the benefit of orderly procedure, since the bill has been 
amended in three vital respects, the Chair thinks that as 
each section is read the Chair should first recognize Mem- 
bers to offer perfecting amendments for those commodities 
that have already been placed in the bill, and the Chair 
would therefore prefer to recognize the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Giover] at this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, without being presump- 
tuous, may I suggest to the Chair that, since he is laying 
down a rule of practice, he consider whether it would not 
be better practice to allow the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture to first offer committee amendments which 
have been agreed,upon by the committee, before we take 
up other amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the Chair realizes that the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture should be recog- 
nized first. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 3, line 5, 
strike out the words the normal” and insert a.“ 

In line 6, after the word “hogs” and before the period, insert 
the following: “; and there shall be an initial marketing period 
for wheat, cotton, and hogs, commencing 30 days after the date of 
approval of this act and terminating at the commencement of the 
1933-34 marketing year for the respective commodities.” 

In line 7, strike out, beginning with the word “in,” down 
through the word “year,” in line 11, and insert the following: 
“for the initial marketing period for wheat, cotton, and hogs, and 
— the 1933-34 marketing year for wheat, cotton, tobacco, and 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, may I state that all this does 
is to provide an initial period for these commodities. In- 
stead of making the full processing fee go on at once with- 
out benefit, this amendment, together with others that will 
come later, makes a step up on the processing fee, making 
the processing fee smaller for the period before the market- 
ing year commences and making the benefits correspond- 
ingly smaller. It does not change the general marketing 
year as provided for in the bill. ` 
15 STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the bill as originally reported 
by the committee the price for the adjustment certificate 
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was to be based upon the date of the enactment of the 
act. Does the pending amendment affect that proposal in 
any way? 

Mr, JONES. Does the gentleman refer to the processing 
charge or to the adjustment benefit? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I refer to the adjustment benefit. 

Mr. JONES. No. The reported bill would operate so that 
the benefits would apply in case of hogs after 30 days, but 
on the other commodities they would not commence until 
the marketing year began. The amendments make the 
benefits commence 30 days after the bill passes by a step-up 
process in the case of any commodity as to which there is 
an initial period. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. : 

Mr. ANDRESEN. There will be several perfecting amend- 
ments to the committee amendment. I have three or four 
amendments to offer to the gentleman’s amendment so as to 
include butterfat. 

Mr. JONES. They can be offered in order. s 

Mr. STAFFORÐ. I wish to draw the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to section 9, subparagraph (b) on page 9 of the bill, 
reading as follows: 

The fair exchange allowance per unit for each commodity shall 


be proclaimed by the Secretary of Agriculture on the day follow- 
ing the date of approval of this act. 


Now, my query is whether the proposed amendment 
changes that in any way so as to allow the exchange value 
to be determined within the 30-day period? 

Mr. JONES. That provision is in there for the purpose 
of enabling them to figure out what the adjustment charge 
is. The Secretary must issue a proclamation setting out the 
fair exchange allowance so there will be a base figure, and 
the adjustment charge, except in the initial period, will be 
the difference between the market value of the commodity 
at the time, as shown by the index numbers of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the pre-war value. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand it, the price of these 
commodities, except as to the price of hogs, on the day 
following the enactment of this act will be the determining 
price for the processing certificate? 

Mr. JONES. It will be one of the factors which will 
enter into the determination of the adjustment charge. Of 
course, the certificates will not begin to issue until 30 days 
have elapsed, and by that time the prices of the commodi- 
ties may have changed. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. In the case of hogs the initial period 
starts with some reduction immediately. If some similar 
provision is not inserted with respect to wheat and cotton 
is there not danger that an amount of wheat and cotton 
now in storage may not be brought on the market as a re- 
sult of this additional stimulus and thus flood the market 
and bring the price down? 

Mr. JONES. That will be entirely a matter of choice. 
There is not a great amount of wheat in the hands of the 
farmers at the present time. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Grover to the committee amendment: On 
page 3, amend the committee amendment by inserting after the 
word wheat a comma and the word “rice,” In each case where 
the word “ wheat” occurs in the amendment insert a comma and 
the word “ rice.” 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. ; 

I am opposed to this amendment, as I understand it, for 
the reason that it would make the initial period on cotton 
begin 30 days after the law becomes operative. The cotton- 
manufacturing establishments of this country sell their 
cloth sometimes 6 months or even 8 or 9 months in ad- 
vance of its actual manufacture. They do not spin a single 
thread or weave a single yard of cloth until their cloth is 
sold, contracted for future delivery. As soon as they make 
their contracts for future delivery on cloth they go upon the 
market and buy the cotton, and, of course, they have made 
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their contract for the price of cloth to be delivered on the 
basis of the current price of cotton. Having bought their 
cotton for future delivery to be spun, they then sell cotton 
on the exchange for the purpose of hedging against any 
change in the price of the cotton. 

Now, to make this period within 30 days after the law 
becomes effective would completely frustrate and upset the 
existing contracts of practically every textile-manufacturing 
establishment in this country. The textile-manufacturing 
establishments are terribly concerned about this feature, as 
well as about the general operation of the bill. I have pre- 
pared an amendment I propose to offer at the proper time. 
Of course, if this should be adopted my amendment would 
be antagonistic, but I propose to offer an amendment, on 
page 3, line 9, after the word “ commodity,” to provide that 
the marketing year for cotton shall begin August 15, 1933, so 
as to give these gentlemen managing these enormous textile 
establishments that give a livelihood in my State alone to 
300,000 people a chance to readjust their contract obligations 
in time to meet this situation. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the oan yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I think if the gentleman will turn to page 
16, section 15, he will find that is taken care of; and I wish 
the gentleman would consider it. 

Mr. McSWAIN. If the gentleman, who is entirely fa- 
miliar with the bill, states that the language he calls to my 
attention takes care of this situation, then I know he is 
acting in the best of faith. 

Mr. JONES. It does it in this way, I will state to the 
gentleman: It provides that the adjustment charge or tax 
in the case of contracts for future delivery of articles re- 
sulting from processing shall be paid by the vendee, and 
provides the method of collection, except in cases in which 
the contract itself provides that the vendee shall not be 
responsible for any taxes levied. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to 
the committee amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment offered by Mr. Cox: 
After the word “cotton,” wherever it occurs in the committee 
amendment, insert the word “ peanuts.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment offered by Mr. ANDRE- 
SEN: Page 3, line 6, after the word “hogs,” insert the following 
new sentence: “The marketing year for butterfat shall be the 
period of 12 months beginning July 1.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I yield 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman specify what year 
he refers to with reference to July 1? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That is in every year that the bill is in 
operation. We first have an initial marketing period from 
the time that this bill is enacted into law up to the begin- 
ning of the 1933-34 marketing year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think it would 
be well to have the amendment more explicit and say July 1 
of the marketing year 1933-34 and years afterwards? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That is referred to in the committee 
amendment. s 

Mr. JONES. I believe that amendment is to be onered 
at the end of line 6. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I will withavew the 
amendment temporarily and reoffer it at the end of line 6 
after the word “ hogs.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman reoffering it now? 
Mr. ANDRESEN. I am reoffering it at the end of line 6. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment by Mr. ANDRESEN: 
At the end of line 6, on page 3, after the word “hogs,” insert 
the following new sentence: “The marketing year for butterfat 
shall be the period of 12 months beginning July 1.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to 
the committee amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDRESEN: At the end of the com- 
mittee amendment strike out the period and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: A comma and the words “and in the case of 
butterfat adjustment certificates shall be issued monthly.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think some explana- 
tion should be made why, in the case of butterfat, the ad- 
justment certificate should be made monthly, whereas with 
respect to all the other articles, they are to be made in the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I may say to the gentleman that dairy 
products are marketed daily and settlement is generally 
made on a monthly basis, whereas with respect to other 
farm commodities mentioned in the bill, they are mar- 
keted after the annual harvest and settlements are made 
at that time. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. McGUGIN. That is very true, but will we not be 
building up a most monumental clerical force on the part 
of the Government to make a special payment to the dairy 
industry every month as compared with twice a year for 
the rest of them? Should we not give a little consideration 
to the Government in this matter? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. If the others had the products to sell, 
they would receive the certificate as often as the dairy 
people. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Certainly, and we would like to have 
them get it every day, but is it practical to have the Goy- 
ernment make an adjustment with millions of people twice 
a month? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This does not disturb the nature of the 
certificates issued in two payments, one-half payable in 30 
days and one-half 6 months later. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Not at all; that is left just the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. ANDRESEN) there were—ayes 53, noes 25. 

So the amendment to the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
to the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not recognize the gen- 
tleman for that purpose now. Are there any further 
amendments to the committee amendment? [After a pause.] 
The question is on the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Grover: Page 3, lines 6 and 16, after 
the word “ wheat,” insert a comma and the word “rice.” 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, this is just a perfecting 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from Arkansas any 
further perfecting amendments to this section? 

Mr. GLOVER. I have not. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cox: Page 3, lines 6 and 16, after the 
word “cotton” in each such line, insert a comma and the word 
“ peanuts.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from Georgia any 
further perfecting amendments to this section? 

Mr. COX. I have not. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ANDRESEN: Page 3, line 6, after the word 
“wheat,” insert the word “ butterfat,” and on line 16, after the 
word wheat,“ insert the word“ butterfat.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I have the following 
further amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, at the end of line 25, insert a new sentence, as follows: 
“For the purpose of this subsection the domestic consumption 
ae in the case of butterfat shall at all times be 80 per 
cent.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman offer another 
amendment for the equal reduction of production corre- 
sponding to the reduction of other products? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was 
agreed to, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, after line 6, insert the following: “(d) No adjustment 
certificate or part thereof shall, while in the possession of the 
producer to whom it was issued, be subject to attachment levy 
or seizure under any legal or equitable process.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This does not at all impair the ne- 
gotiability or transfer of these certificates. It simply pro- 
tects them from attachment until they are converted into 
cash. This is necessary if we are going to protect the 
farmer so that he can get any of this money. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman says that this will not inter- 
fere with the negotiability of the certificate? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not at all. 

Mr. JONES. But it does not affect the certificates after 
they pass out of the hands of the producer? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. 

Mr. JONES. We have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr, PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, I have known for seyv- 
eral days of the proposed amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra]. It has started a 
train of thought in my mind that I have not heard discussed 
on the floor. 

It is argued that there is an economic justification for the 
bill—for taking a billion dollars out of the hands of the city 
consumers and giving it to the farmers on the theory that 
the farmer will at once spend it in the city for the pur- 
chase of shoes, clothing, and other things, and so start a 
billion dollars revolving between the city and the country, 
and thus help the city consumer and compensate him for 
the added cost of living that he is required to spend on 
account of this bill, 

That theory may haye some justification, but the question 


I raise now is, How much of this billion dollars that you | Bank 
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are giving to the country ts coming back to the city in the 
purchase of commodities, and how much of it is going to 
pay the debts of the farmer? It is my judgment that, hard 
pressed as the farmer is, at least half of this billion dollars 
will stay in the hands of the bankers holding the farmers’ 
mortgages, and I am not at all certain that the unemployed 
millions of this country want to pay added expense for bread 
and rice and cotton goods and butter—the very necessities of 
life—in order to pay the debts of the farmers. That is 
where I think this bill fails to have an economic justification. 
As soon as you begin paying the farmers’ debts it goes where 
all the money has gone under the reconstruction program. 
It goes into the vaults of the banks and stays there. If there 
were some way by which these adjustment certificates could 
be required to be used by the country only as a credit against 
the purchase of new commodities manufactured in the cities 
so as to make this billion dollars a constantly revolving 
fund between the city and the country, then I would see a 
great deal more ground for supporting the bill. But I am 
very certain that the unemployed millions of this country 
and the millions only part time employed are not at all 
anxious to pay a 100 per cent excise tax on cotton goods 
and flour and pork and lard and butter and rice in order 
to pay the farmers’ debts. It is my judgment that the 
farmers’ debts will have to be handled in some other way 
than by a tax on the utter necessities of life, to be borne 
by the consuming masses of this country. [Applause.] It 
is said this bill has some Wall Street support. I am wonder- 
ing if the point I am now making is not one of the reasons 
for that support. 

If the difference between 30-cent and 90-cent wheat all 
came back to the cities in orders for manufactured goods to 
give employment to their workers, who in turn would buy 
more farm products, and so forth, the theory would be hard 
to find fault with, but my point is that much of that billion 
would be paid by the hard-pressed farmer on his debts and 
therefore not find its way back to the city. If it once gets 
into the banks, it will do what all the other money we have 
poured into the banking structure under Mr. Hoover’s re- 
construction program has done—and that is to stay there, 
and not get into the channels of trade. 

I think we have done enough for the present for the 
creditor class, and must now give our concern to the debtors 
and the unemployed. i 

This leads me to say, Mr. Chairman, that in any event, 
this bill does not seem to me to go to the very heart of the 
immediate and pressing problem of the farmer. And that is 
the debt burden created on a different price level. Either 
the farm price level must be raised to that debt level, or the 
debt level be reduced to the present price level, or each must 
move toward the other to reach a fair middle ground. I 
see no other alternative to that fearful and pressing 
dilemma. The farm debt and the city debt of this country 
simply can not be paid on existing commodity price and 
wage levels. There is no use fooling ourselves. The general 
counsel for the Federal land banks has given me these 
figures. On an average loan of $2,795 at 5½ per cent inter- 
est, it took 64.4 bushels of wheat to pay that interest in 
1920. It now takes 444.3 bushels. In terms of wheat he is 
now paying 38 per cent interest on his loan. This is an 
impossible burden. 

To show the trend of my thought, I quote from an article 
by Winston Churchill in Collier’s of August 27, last: 

What to do? In my opinion it would be sufficient at this stage 
if two or three of the principal governments of the world were 
to proclaim their intention of revaluating commodities and sery- 
ices upon, let us say, the 1927 or 1928 level; and then if sufficient 
financial experts were selected and told to devise steps by which 
this should be done, and the form of international currency that 
would be required to keep a stable standard of value thereafter, 
they would not be set an impossible task. : 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain ought 
through their agents, the Federal reserve bank and the Bank of 
England, come to the definite conclusion that commodities must 
be revaluated up to the 1927 or 1928 level, and that thereafter 
sufficient currency must be available to provide a stable measure 


for prices. If the two were agreed it would not be long before the 
of France would wish to be included in our consortium. 
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But anyhow, our two nations in accord would be powerful enough 
to restore to human society the numerous benefits of which it is 
now deprived. 

This is the one task that lies to our hand. 

It is “do or die.” 

There is much in the underlying theory of the present bill 
to commend it, particularly the fact that it is hoped to limit 
and control production until the present huge surpluses are 
consumed and thus, by reduced production, increase farm 
prices and incomes until agriculture is placed on a parity 
with industry. At the present time, and for several years 
past, the level of farm prices has been below what the farmer 
pays. Consequently, country and city are not able to trade 
with each other. I earnestly hope to see that condition 
remedied. At the present time the individual farmer is al- 
most helpless to help himself. He is caught in the grip of 
implacable forces, originating perhaps in the Argentine, in 
Russia, in Austria, on the battlefields of Europe. He would 
like to limit his production and remove the surplus that 
weighs down his price below the cost of production. But he 
can not be sure that his brother farmer in another county or 
State will limit his production. So, obliged to get so many 
dollars to pay taxes, mortgages, and the very necessities of 
existence, he is forced to try to obtain that amount by rais- 
ing more and more units of his crop for less and less price 
per unit. This is the vicious circle in which he is caught. It 
is a tragic condition. I hope it can be solved. Having spent 
my boyhood on a Vermont farm, much of which was worth 
only a dollar an acre, I know something of the farm 
problem. 

But at the present time and in its present form I have 
decided to vote against this bill. This does not mean that 
I am committed against the theory of the allotment plan. 
It is recognized that this bill has no chance of becoming law 
at this session on account of presidential veto. At the 
special session to be held this spring the plan will be far 
better matured than it is now, and many objectionable fea- 
tures now apparent in it may be eliminated. I do not, by 
voting for it in its present form, wish to be placed in the 
position of approving many features of the present draft. 

To begin with, the opponents of the legislation, joining 
hands with the logrollers, have loaded it down with amend- 
ments designed to make it unworkable. The bill started 
out to include only wheat, cotton, tobacco, and corn in the 
form of hogs, of all of which there are large exportable sur- 
pluses and which are therefore crops that are extraordi- 
narily hard hit by the conditions of world markets. Rice, 
dairy products, and peanuts have already been added. At 
least two of these are crops on a net-import basis and there- 
fore not affected by world markets. One gentleman who 
argued that the whole thing was unconstitutional later voted 
to include peanuts in order to make it ridiculous with the 
remark, “ The Constitution does not apply to peanuts.” 

The bill therefore does not now conform to my under- 
standing of the program of the big farm organizations or of 
the President elect which was to apply it only to crops of 
which we habitually produce exportable surpluses. It is only 
the latter which fill his formula as “to making the tariff 
effective.” Crops of which we produce only sufficient for 
the domestic market are already protected by tariffs. 

A further departure from the original allotment plan 
comes from the fact that the present bill would raise the 
price to the consumer even more than the tariff rate on the 
product. The bill now attempts to guarantee the producer 
a price sufficient to restore pre-war parity with industry. In 
the case of wheat that would now be 93 cents a bushel, or 
62 cents above present market of 31 cents. Whereas, if 
only the tariff of 42 cents were added, the price would be 
73 cents. It is easy to argue that 93 cents is none too much 
for the farmer, but on the other hand we have to be fair 
with the unemployed millions in the cities who will have to 
pay higher prices for bread to give the added price to the 
grower. ` 

With the seven commodities already in the bill it will levy 
a tax of one and one-quarter to one and one-half billion 
dollars on the necessities of life (tobacco probably does not 
meet this definition) ; it will collect that tax from processor, 
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middleman, merchant, and consumer and give it to the 
growers of these seven crops. 

This is defended on two grounds. As to one, I see no 
objection in principle. That is that agriculture has been 
deflated even more and for a longer time than industry. 
That is true. Industry has been protected by the tariff, 
which has compelled the farmer to buy on a protected-price 
level and sell on the free-market levels of the world, with 
respect to exportable crops. The price of farm products is 
down to less than half of 1926 levels, while the prices of 
what he buys are down less than one-third. The deflation 
of agriculture has been almost twice that of industry, and 
with much justice it can therefore be argued that a measure 
designed to restore economic balance between agriculture 
and industry is defensible. 

The other reason justifying taking over a billion dollars 
from one class of people and giving it to another class is the 
one that I have mentioned and that has not impressed me 
nearly so much. It is that whatever is given to the farmer 
he will immediately spend in the city, thus giving the city 
worker added employment as compensation for the higher 
price he would have to pay for food. But, as I have stated, 
it is my belief that the farmers’ creditors will not permit 
very much of this billion to get back to the city in the pur- 
chase of new commodities. 

The proponents of the bill themselves admit that the 
taking of a billion out of one pocket and putting it in an- 
other pocket does not in itself increase the total national 
wealth or the total purchasing power of the people. They 
justify the bill only on the ground that by redistributing 
this billion dollars it will get the wheels of industry off dead 
center. But what I am anxious about is that we do not 
redistribute this billion at this time from the pockets of the 
poor in the cities into the pockets of the holders of farm 
and chattel mortgages. Until such time, therefore, as an 
allotment plan can be hooked up with some other plan for 
taking care of the farmers’ debts other than collecting it 
from the consuming masses, I would prefer to see this bill 
held in committee until it can be worked into the general 
program of the President elect to be dealt with at the 
special session. 

There are other objections to the bill. It proposes to re- 

duce surpluses of certain crops by reducing acreage by 20 
per cent. That seems very desirable at this time when 
foreign markets are shut off. But if a wheat, cotton, to- 
bacco, or corn (hog) grower takes 20 acres of every 
hundred out of the production of that crop, what will he 
do with those 20 acres? They will either be used or not 
used. 
If not used, that will reduce the demand for farm ma- 
chinery; reduce the number of men employed on the farm, 
add to the army of the unemployed, and tend to reduce 
the wages of farm labor still employed. If this acreage is 
used for other crops, it will increase their total yield and 
tend to overload their markets, thus reducing the price. So 
it seems to me that what the cotton farmer, for example, 
would gain, the grower of the other crops to which the 
20 acres are planted would be apt to lose. There is danger 
that you would depress one market while raising the other. 
If so, it is not clear to me that you would increase the 
total purchasing power of the farmers of the Nation in the 
aggregate. 

Further, with a guaranteed price double what he is now 
getting, would not the farmer buy fertilizer, and so forth, 
and grow as much on the 80 acres as he is now growing 
on the 100? How would that reduce surpluses? If it does 
not actually reduce surpluses, it would be almost as futile 
as the Farm Board which actually encouraged surpluses. 

Further, can you pass on an extra billion dollar charge 
on food products to the consumers of the Nation at this 
time when millions are unemployed and millions more only 
part time employed? Increase the cost of bread, pork, lard, 
and so forth, and what will the houséwives do about it? 
If you can not sell pork products on a 3-cent base, how are 
you going to sell them on a 6-cent base? Will they pay it, 
or will they use substitutes? If they use substitutes—po- 
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tatoes, vegetables, fish, beef, and so forth—that might help 
the price of the substitutes; but the wheat, pork, and cotton 
would not be bought in such large quantities as now, and so 
the allotment charge on these crops, which the consumer 
would refuse to pay, would have to be charged back to the 
grower in a reduced base price, less the cost of administra- 
tion. In that event, the farmer, whom the bill is designed to 
help, would himself pay the tax. With respect to hogs par- 
ticularly, that seems to be a probable result. It might be 
better to limit the bill to wheat and cotton alone until it 
has been tried out. 

These are some of the difficulties I see in this bill which 
ought to be ironed out, if possible, before it is given to the 
country. 

The farmers want something more than a gesture of 
friendship. They want a bill that will work and which 
they themselves are determined to make work. 

I suggest that this matter be deferred until the incoming 
administration can determine if united leadership can be 
marshaled behind this or any other bill. There have been 
too many failures. I want a bill that will win, or at least 
have an even chance to win. This bill has every evidence 
to me of premature birth. Very few farmers seem to under- 
stand it. They have not even seen the bill. They have not 
had time to consider it. With the exception of one letter 
from an official of one of the farm organizations, not a single 
farmer in my district has asked me to vote for it. On the 
other hand, other farmers have asked me to oppose it. 
Perhaps they would support it if they understood it, but 
certainly they do not seem ready for it now. It is an old 
saying that what is not understood is opposed.” It will 
be a serious thing to give to the farmers another plan fore- 
doomed to failure, either because of fundamental defects or 
for lack of united, militant, and fighting support. The 
farmers’ condition is desperate; another farm-relief failure 
would be tragic indeed. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is with- 
drawn and the question is on the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McGucrin: Page 3, line 6, strike out 
the words “and hogs.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that amendment has already been voted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is quite true, but the amendment 
that was voted on was offered to section 2 of the bill. This 
is an amendment offered to section 3, and the Chair thinks 
that it is in order. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, this brings us back to the 
hog proposition. Unfortunately, when the hog proposition 
was under discussion in the committee a while ago, the com- 
mittee went off on the proposition that it was only the 
packers who are against this hog provision. Let me get this 
situation straight before this vote. So far as I am con- 
cerned, there are no packers in my district of any conse- 
quence. I do not live in Omaha, Peoria, or Kansas City, but 
if I did, and I was seeking the truth about the matter, it 
would nonetheless be the truth. I am opposed to this hog 
provision in this bill because my judgment tells me it is 
wrong from the standpoint of the hog producer, and that 
judgment is based upon experience from youth as a farm boy 
on a farm in Kansas where hogs were produced. Not alone 
is that true, but my judgment of this matter is substanti- 
ated by no less an authority than Joe Mercer, secretary of 
the Livestock Association of the State of Kansas. Let me 
read into this Recorp what he says: 

Should this bill go to the Senate as originally drawn, I am sure 
that the Kansas Livestock Association will send the writer or some 
ae 75 to oppose the passage of the bill when it reaches the 

I can not see how it is possible for Congress or any other branch 


of the Government to control the production of the hog industry 
through the provisions of any law, and, further, unless there is a 
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fixed minimum price to protect the producer, the tax levied on 
this industry will be charged back to the producer by the packers 
or the purchasers of the raw material of the hog industry. 

Trust you will give this your most careful consideration. I don’t 
believe there is a farmer in Kansas, when fully advised as to the 
provisions of the allotment bill as applying to hogs, who would 
favor the bill. 

Yours very truly, 
J. H. Mercer, Secretary. 

This morning I received a letter from Mr. Mercer in which 
he inclosed a telegram sent to Congressman Hops: 

Acknowledging your message and copy of farm bill, am still of 
opinion hogs should be omitted. Feel producers not sufficiently 
protected against possible damaging effect of proposed bill’s com- 
plicated and uncertain administration. Surely Congress should 
pass more helpful constructive legislation in the interest of the 


hog industry than proposed allotment bill” 
J. H. MERCER. 


Joe Mercer has given his life to the livestock business. 
For over 20 years he has been secretary of the Kansas Liye- 
stock Association and the Kansas State Livestock Commis- 
sion. Joe Mercer knows something about the hog business, 
and it is not the packing interest that prompts his position 
in this matter. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. No. It is not the packing industry that 
is prompting my view, and as we go along in this bill and 
offer amendments, I believe this House will reach the con- 
clusion that the provisions provided, particularly in section 
2, on page 4, and in section 3, on page 5, will prove the 
absolute impossibility of administering this act for the bene- 
fit of the hog producer. My friend from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
CHRIST] was right a moment ago on his corn amendment. 
Here is what is going to happen in your corn district cut in 
Iowa. Those hundreds of poor tenant farmers who raise 
corn to sell, not to feed hogs, are going to find that they 
are going to get a lower price for their corn if this bill 
works af all. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. Not now. If this bill reduces hog pro- 
duction, it will reduce the demand for corn, and as the 
demand is reduced, the surplus will not be reduced, and 
down will go your price of corn, and your big hog breeder 
will profit and your poor farmer will suffer. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I had a similar letter from 
Mr. Mercer, secretary of the Kansas Livestock Association, 
and that had reference to the bill as originally drawn, which 
levied a specific adjustment charge or fee or tax or what- 
ever you choose to call it. The proposed amendments pro- 
vide for fixing the fair exchange value and make the adjust- 
ment charge the difference between the prevailing price and 
the fair exchange value, so that if the price of hogs sinks 
by action of the buyers, it automatically increases the adjust- 
ment charge. 

The matter is now straightened out. As you will notice in 
that original letter, he referred to the bill as originally 
drawn. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Here is a telegram which Mr. Mercer sent 
me this morning, which is a copy of the one he sent to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hore], where he says he has 
received this new bill and has read it and is opposed to it. 

Mr. JONES. He may still have that opinion, but his criti- 
cism, as the gentleman read in his original letter, does not 
apply to the bill as drawn. Whatever his criticism may be, 
it will not keep the Kansas hog grower from getting 5 cents 
a pound at first and more later on for the hogs which he 
markets. 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, after the passage of a similar bill three 
years ago, after the election of President Hoover, and since 
the last election, Kansas and all of the Western States re- 
buked the idea of an agricultural bill for the farmer. It 
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pleases me that we have just as many fanatics on the Re- 
publican side as we have on the Democratic side. This 
Congress, like a great many others, has been trying to re- 
form. Some time ago we passed the prohibition law, and 
that has been repudiated by so large and overwhelming a 
majority that it is about time you men woke up and found 
out that the people of the country are misunderstood or 
you are misrepresenting them. 

Before the last election I stood upon this floor and 
stated that the people of this country had no confidence 
in this Congress. Some laughed and jeered and pointed the 
finger of scorn at me and said, “ Yes; because you were 
defeated you imagine that there is no confidence in the 
others.” But when the votes were counted by an over- 
whelming majority House was cleaned, and you will 
have another set of men who will be here to legislate. 

Now, let us stop this reforming. Do not legislate and 
say to the farmer, “We want to give you 5 cents more 
on the pound of pork, and we are going to make the con- 
sumer pay for it.” 

You know and I know that this bill is of no consequence 
to the farmer, but it is of a great deal of consequence to 
the officeholder, to the man who is going to draw the 
blood out of the farmer and out of the consumer. You are 
going to pay for it. You men in Congress will pay for it. 
You are here now, but remember that two years from 
to-day there will be another handwriting on the wall and 
the people will awaken and they will say, “You fooled 
us for a long time; we have given an opportunity to you 
Democrats to rectify the mistakes that the Republicans have 
made”; and if you do not rectify them you will find they 
will go back to the Republicans in order to give them another 
chance. [Applause and laughter.] 

O Mr. Chairman, we are all talking economy. It is won- 
derful to preach it, but it is so hard to practice it. You are 
trying to economize and you are putting the burden upon the 
consumer, and you tell the farmer, “ We are going to raise 
the price of hogs, the price of peanuts, and the price of 
rice.” It is the poor, humble, unemployed man who lives 
on pork, who lives on peanut butter, and who lives on rice, 
and you are going to put the burden of the taxes upon him 
and say, “ Oh, we are economizing.” 

There are so many ways in which you can economize. 
There are so many ways in which you can collect enough 
money to balance the Budget without robbing the poor em- 
ployee. You have been doing nothing but taking away from 
the hardworking laboring man, the man who works for the 
Government, who draws a measly salary, in order to econo- 
mize. I say to you gentlemen, “ Stop this economy plan. Do 
not bunco the people any more.” Bear in mind they are on 
to you, and they are going to watch you mighty close. The 
sooner you quit buncoing the people the better off you will 
be. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mi- 
nois has expired. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Mc- 
Gucn] said that when he was a boy he lived on a farm, and 
he knew something about hogs. But the gentleman from 
Kansas has forgotten all he knew about hogs in these days 
and times, or he would not be offering an amendment in 
opposition to this bill. 

Everyone who knows anything about the production and 
marketing of hogs knows that the packers of the United 
States regulate the price of every pound of hog meat that 
is sold in the United States to-day. That is an absolute 
certainty. You will notice the men who are opposing this 
bill are representing the packers in their communities. 
Anything that is good for the packers is poor for the farm- 
ers of the United States. There is no argument about that. 
To-day hogs are selling out in the Middle West, where they 
raise more of them than anywhere else, for about $2 to $2.50 
per hundred pounds. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FULLER. Yes. I will be more courteous than the 
gentleman. I will yield. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Assuming that the gentleman’s state- 
ment is true, that the packers absolutely regulate the price, 
what is the gentleman’s answer to the fact that the price 
of pork is so low to-day and the packers are not making 
money? 

Mr. FULLER. I do not believe a word of the statement 
that they are not making money. There is no reason in the 
world why they can not as well pay 5 cents for hogs as 244 
cents. They arbitrarily set the price. You know it, and 
everybody else knows it. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER. I yield. 

Mr. FULMER. I will state to the gentleman that the 
packers appeared before our committee, and the statement 
is in the Recorp that they are making some money to-day. 

Mr. FULLER. Certainly they are making money to-day. 
They are engaged in all kinds of business. They are going 
out and taking advantage of these dairymen; they are en- 
gaging in the poultry business; they are branching out in 
other lines of business. They are a potential force, they are 
a political force in the West, and they are killing the hog 
market of the United States as well as the cattle market. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill will raise the price of pork from 
$2 a hundred to $5 a hundred, and when it is distributed 
around the little bit of it that will be passed on to the con- 
sumer will amount to practically nothing. That is exactly 
what it will do. 

Now, this bill may be an experiment, and it is; it may 
be radical legislation, and I concede that it is; but we have 
passed radical legislation and experimental legislation in 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation act and in Fed- 
eral reserve banking acts. We have in this country to-day 
the greatest bank act this country has ever had. It was an 
experiment; it was radical legislation. It takes radical legis- 
lation in this day and time to extricate us from the damnable 
financial condition that exists in this country to-day. Why 
not give the farmer a little of it? 

Members who are fighting against hogs being in the bill 
are men like the gentleman from Kansas. They are against 
the entire bill. Why are these gentlemen against it? Some 
for political reasons, some because they say it will raise the 
price of farm products. Is there a man on the floor of the 
House who claims to be a Representative or a statesman 
who does not in his heart want farm products raised in 
price? The farmers have suffered more than any other 
class of people in this country. As long as the farmers 
suffer, people in the cities will suffer. When the farmer 
makes money he goes to his country store, spends it, and 
buys goods from the merchant. The merchant in turn buys 
from the wholesale house, and the wholesale house buys 
from the factories, and the wheels of commerce turn, and 
men out of employment are put back to work. For the 
cities and industries of this Nation to prosper the farmer 
must prosper. We can never hope for the return of normal 
or good times until the farmers realize more than the cost 
of production. To-day these farmers have no market. They 
are bankrupt. Why not give them relief as well as railroads, 
banks, and insurance companies? If experience proves 
this bill to be bad, we will repeal it or perfect it. All the 
farm organizations demand its enactment, and we have a 
mandate from the American electorate to support it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Arkansas has expired. All time on the pending amendment 
has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ANDRESEN: On page 4, after line 16, 
insert the following: 

“(f) In administering the provisions of this section in respect 
to butterfats the Secretary of Agriculture shall permit cooperative 
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associations of producers, when in the judgment of the Secretary 
such associations are qualified to do so, to act as agents of their 
members and patrons in connection with the issuance of adjust- 
ment certificates to which such members are entitled.” 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is to provide the facilities of the various cooper- 
ative associations throughout the country so that they may 
issue the certificate and act for their patrons in the collec- 
tion of the certificates and in the final distribution of them 
to the large number of patrons in the various cooperative 
associations. This is done to simplify the administrative 
work and to save the Government money. These associa- 
tions will be designated by the Secretary of Agriculture if he 
thinks they are able to do it and qualified to assist in the 
administration of the act. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. It is left optional with the Secretary; 
it is not mandatory, is it? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. It is optional with the Secretary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the purport of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, it means that we are to accept the 
good faith of all the employees of the cooperative societies 
in the issuance of the credit money that is going to be issued 
to the extent of hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. No; it will not be fiat money that will 
be issued; it will be these certificates that will be issued to 
patrons and only cashable by the patrons themselves. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But it is a fiat money that is being 
issued by cooperatives upon the ipse dixit of the employees 
of the cooperatives. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Not necessarily that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And they are to be allowed to handle 
hundreds of millions of dollars of these certificates to be 
utilized as currency. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The amendment is proposed in behalf 
of the dairy groups. They are for it. I do not think there 
should be any objection to it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to the remarks 
of two Members which they made yesterday. First, I direct 
attention to the speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
where he commented on the ruggedness of New England 
farmers and their absolute opposition to the receipt of, or at 
any time asking for, anything in the nature of a dole. 

I have had from constituents in Massachusetts and others 
in New England territory letters in strong opposition to this 
bill, and I am glad to comment that so far as I know, no 
farmer in New England, irrespective of the type of crop he 
may raise, wants this sort of legislation passed. I thoroughly 
agree with the statement of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that the type of farmers who carry on work in the 
hills of New England intend to retain their independence of 
character and do not desire any artificial aids in making 
an honest livelihood. 

I also wish to call the particular attention of the House 
to the speech of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BuLWIxRLE] yesterday, wherein he showed that the imposi- 
tion of a direct rate of tariff by the pound on cotton was 
absolutely unfair to the producers of the various types of 
goods in which cotton was a component part. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS. I understand also that if this tariff or 
tax is placed on cotton and that if no compensatory tariff 
is placed on flax, linen, ramie, and so forth, and products 
thereof, they will come in in far greater quantity. At the 
present time these products, raw and finished, are competing 
with cotton in an alarming way. In 1931 the United States 
imported from thirty-five to forty million pounds of them. 
A duty of 5 cents a pound must be placed on these products. 


will the gentleman 
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Very little flax is raised in this country; the cotton farmer, 
as well as the cotton manufacturer and employees, must 
be protected. 

Mr. TREADWAY. My colleague is absolutely right. 
Speaking for the moment, however, only as to the competing 
materials taken into account by the bill, see what follows 
from a level rate imposed without regard to comparative 
values. If a pound of one article sells for ten times as much 
as a pound of another article, clearly a tariff imposed on 
each at the same pound rate will bear very much harder 
on one than on the other. Observe how it will work out 
with the articles here in question. It is expected that a 
pound of cotton will pay what is equivalent to a tariff of 9 
cents. As one-fifth of a bale of cotton is waste, the rate will 
actually be between 10 and 11 cents a pound, which will be 
175 per cent of the cost of the cotton to the manufacturer, 
if that be 6 cents. In the case of rayon, if the cost of that 
be 60 cents a pound, the rate will be 15 per cent. If the 
cost of silk be from $1.25 to $1.50 a pound, the rate will be 
from 7.2 to 6 per cent. It will be seen that this must result 
in a most serious handicap for cotton goods and a corre- 
spondingly great advantage to rayon, with vastly more to 
silk. Therefore, unless this is changed the cotton growers 
in getting this bill will in fact have helped enormously the 
competing textiles here specified. 

When passed along to the consumer, the percentage costs 
added by jobber and retailer will make the disparity still 
more serious. 

Let us consider the weight as applied to clothing. How 
would the duty on a pair of overalls for a workingman 
compare with that on a kimono made out of rayon for a 
lady? . Or figure out the difference between the increase of 
price of a cotton handkerchief and that of a silk necktie. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. I have not quite con- 
cluded, but I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I want to call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the fact that as to competition linen is not con- 


sidered in this bill at all. Rayon is considered. 


Mr, TREADWAY. Rayon and silk are directly men- 
tioned. So the argument I am making and the argument 
that the gentleman made on yesterday certainly apply to 
rayon and silk. As to linen, the important thing is that, 
not. being called upon by this bill to pay what cotton and 
rayon and silk must pay, it will be so much better off than 
any of them in the matter of competition. 

The evils of this proposal do not stop with the competi- 
tion between textiles. Within the limits of the cotton in- 
dustry itself there will be serious mischief, for coarse and 
fine goods are to pay the same level rate based on weight. 
The coarsest, heaviest cotton is used in making automobile 
tires. It is to pay just as much by the pound as that used 
in fancy cotton shirts. The weight of the shirt is perhaps 
not enough to make the proposed charge a very serious 
matter, but to the man who buys an automobile tire it will 
prove of real consequence. All along the line the result 
must be that the burden will fall unequally and, as far as 
it weighs heaviest on the cheapest goods, will burden most 
the man least able to pay. 

Taken all in all, it is as absurd a proposition as can be 
put before us, and, therefore, I wish particularly to criticize 
the great Committee on Agriculture, not personally but as 
a committee, for assuming the rights and prerogatives of 
the Committee on Ways and Means in raking the tariff into 


this bill. To-day, or rather when I first glanced at this so- 


called agricultural relief bill, was the first time I ever 
thought that the Committee on Agriculture had the author- 
ity or the power or the ability or the expert advice to write 
a tariff bill. The Committee on Ways and Means has the 
facilities, the information, and the expert advice desirable 
for making up the component parts of a tariff bill. Its 
subcommittees devote days and weeks to studying the ques- 
tions in issue. They hear witnesses well informed as to all 
phases of the subject involved. If necessary they visit the 
factories concerned and so get knowledge on the spot. Thus, 
they avoid such a blunder as this bill discloses. Thus, they 
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escape such unfairness, such widespread injury as this bill 
threatens. 

Let it not be forgotten that the welfare of the man who 
processes, or as we used to say manufactures, is of vital 
importance to the man who produces the raw materials. 
You can not disarrange industry without hurting agricul- 
ture. It is of vital concern to the cotton grower that the 
market for his product shall not be damaged to the serious 
extent and in the unjustifiable way that the machinery of 
this bill will entail. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman has 
misconstrued the provisions he refers to. As to the provi- 
sions that would normally come under the jurisdiction of his 
committee, we have included only those provisions that are 
essential to this bill. I am willing to admit that the gentle- 
man has a wonderful committee, composed of members who 
are able and intelligent; but I notice that in preparing the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation measure last year his 
committee put agriculture in that, and in the emergency- 
relief measure it took jurisdiction of the establishment of 
agricultural-credit corporations, matters which normally 
would have gone to the Committee on Agriculture or the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. I say that not as 
criticism but to show that in working out a bill the question 
of jurisdiction is determined by the major purpose of the 
bill. In nearly every great bill that is presented it is essen- 
tial in making a well-rounded bill to cover some features 
that would go to some other committees. 

It was not with any intention of trespassing upon the 
rights of any other committee or invading the jurisdiction 
of any other committee that this was provided, and, accord- 
ing to those who have studied the matter and given us the 
information, it only makes the processing fee just enough 
to cover the amount of raw commodities, which would be a 
very small amount. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We have an amendment before the 
committee now. I am curious to find out what the attitude 
of the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture is with 
reference to the particular amendment which is before the 
committee, which is a radical departure from the bill itself 
relating to every other commodity? 

Mr. JONES. I do not think this is a radical departure. 
It is just a question of the administration of this bill. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to 
the committee amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words and ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the 
general principles of this bill, in my humble judgment, as a 
sincere friend of agriculture, as a farmer, as well as the 
owner of considerable farm lands, the bill strikes me as 
nothing but a plain and simple proposition to subsidize agri- 
culture. It proposes to raise money by the levying of a tax 
to be distributed among a part of the farmers. 

I am not altogether averse to subsidizing agriculture. I 
think much of what has been said here in general debate, 
and particularly the remarks of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas, is true, to the effect that 
the Nation faces a most trying crisis and that extreme and 
emergency measures must be resorted to in order to meet it. 

The objection I make to the bill is that it proposes to levy 
a tax upon the very people who can least afford to pay the 
tax with which to subsidize agriculture. It proposes to levy 
a tax not upon pleasures, not upon conveniences, not upon 
luxuries, not upon theaters and tourist hotels and auto- 
mobiles and jewelry—it proposes to levy the tax upon the 
things that people must eat in order to exist. In order to 
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raise money by this tax it must raise the price of the things 
that the industrial workers must buy in order to eat, and 
there are at least 10,000,000 industrial workers without jobs, 
which means at least 30,000,000 human beings who are upon 
the very verge of starvation and to whom a breakfast and a 
dinner and a supper are the most vital problems confronting 
them every 24 hours. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Then my colleague does not 
believe it is possible to sell more goods at a high price than 
a low price? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Of course; the answer to the query is 
obvious. 

Under normal conditions, when industry is busy and 
when the masses are employed at normal wages, such a pro- 
posal might work, but to benefit agriculture under the pe- 
culiar conditions now prevailing in this Nation is tragic in 
the extreme. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. Does the gentleman think there is anything 
wrong with simply lifting the price of farm commodities up 
to the ratio price, where it ought to be, in line with other 
commodities? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I do not oppose that proposition. I say 
that under normal conditions it might work, but under con- 
ditions now you are seeking to escape one terrific conse- 
quence to this Nation and precipitating a greater and a more 
disastrous consequence upon the Nation. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. McSWAIN. This domestic-allotment plan seems to be 
a mixture of hope and fear. There is hope that it will help 
the prices of farm commodities, and there is fear that it will 
close some of the cotton mills, or at least curtail production, 
and thus cause some employees to lose their jobs. It is not 
possible for the mills further to cut wages. Any reasonable 
suggestion to help agriculture without producing a direct in- 
jury to workers in the cotton mills would certainly have my 
support. But the interests of both the farmers and of the 
mill workers are too closely interlocked to think of helping 
the farmers at the expense of the mill workers. In the 
neighborhood of the cotton-mill towns are many farmers 
that produce milk, butter, vegetables, and potatoes for sale 
to the mill workers. If the mill worker loses his job, or if 
his salary is cut, the farmer thereby loses his market. If the 
mills can barely operate at the present price of cotton, there 
is serious danger that they could not operate at all if the 
price of cotton be doubled. There is no way of forcing the 
public to buy cotton goods, and the people can do without 
clothing longer than they can do without food. They can 
wear old cotton goods, old shirts, and old dresses, but food 
can be eaten only once. Hence, the food crops have an ad- 
vantage over the cotton crops in such a depression. 

Under normal conditions the domestic-allotment plan 
would tend to equalize agricultural products with industrial 
prices. But in this crisis, when nearly one-third of the 
population has lost its purchasing power and is living on 
mere pittance, and part of that out of the Public Treasury, 
and when the industrial workers have had their wages cut 
to the bone, and must buy everything they eat, and are 
unable to pay rent, surely when such conditions prevail is 
no time for experimenting in an artificial and 1-sided 
price-boosting project. If it be true that the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and some big Wall Street 
financiers favor the allotment plan, it is merely because 
they want to divert attention from the real remedy, which 
will help 95 per cent of the people in the Nation, and that 
is an expansion of the volume of money. That will produce 
a rise in prices of all commodities. With the first rise in 
prices will come increased stimulation in all mercantile 
lines. That willin turn produce a demand for manufactured 
products, and thus the mills of all kinds will resume full- 
time capacity production. With such a condition will come 
increase in wages, and as a result of the general rise in 
prices, and in wages, the buying power of all the people will 
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be increased, and their many and long-deferred wants will 
be supplied. The 5 per cent who will not be directly bene- 
fited by money expansion will certainly not be hurt. That 
is the small group of investment bankers and bond buyers 
that have bought securities within the last three years, 
This number, compared with those whose investments ante- 
date 1929, is almost insignificant. With the possibility and 
prospect of relief all along the line to practically everybody, 
it is unfortunate to be sidetracked with a proposal of par- 
tial and of doubtful relief. 

By the allotment plan the cotton farmer who eats flour 
will contribute to the wheat farmer. But the wheat farmer 
can postpone buying a new shirt for himself or a new dress 
for his wife and leave the cotton farmer unable to buy wheat. 
Thus both will finally suffer as a result of the injury they 
have caused to the industrial workers. 

I have always supported every measure that offered any 
prospect of relief to farmers, but since the domestic-allot- 
ment plan is based on mere hope, and has already pro- 
duced a paralyzing effect upon industry, which, in turn, has 
affected injuriously the price of cotton, I can not vote 
for the bill. I fear it may be worse even than the Fed- 
eral Farm Board project. When Hoover’s stabilization 
dream began to function with the Federal Farm Board, in 
1929, cotton was 18 cents a pound, and they later tried to 
peg it at 16 cents a pound, and now cotton is 5 cents a 
pound, with a 9!4-million-bale carry-over. This carry-over 
is more cotton than we can consume in America in the next 
year, without raising a single additional bale. The do- 
mestic-allotment plan contemplates only a 20 per cent cut, 
and we know that every farmer would not plant the poorest 
and least productive land. Furthermore, if the farmer felt 
assured that the price would be 10 cents a pound next fall, 
he would highly fertilize, and intensely cultivate, and vigor- 
ously fight the boll weevil, on the 80 per cent planted. Con- 
sequently, we might produce in 1933 a larger crop than we 
did in 1932. With such a prospect facing the country, we 
could not expect the cotton manufacturers of America to 
pay 10 cents a pound for cotton and compete with the 
cotton manufacturers of other countries, who could buy 
5-cent cotton and hire pauper labor. 

I seriously doubt the constitutionality of the bill. I have 
studied this aspect of it very carefully, and believe that the 
Supreme Court would promptly set aside the whole act as 
in violation of the fundamental principle of the Constitu- 
tion, that the power to tax can be exercised only for the 
purpose of raising public revenues. 

The bill, as a whole, must be considered as a direct sales 
tax, paid by the processors of cotton, wheat, hog meat, 
and tobacco, for the purpose of raising money to be dis- 
tributed among a part of the farmers, who would finally 
draw their money direct from the Treasury. This seems 
to be an exertion of the taxing power, to take money di- 
rectly out of the pocket of one citizen and to put it into 
the pocket of another citizen. 

The farmers do not favor any such method of farm relief. 
They do not want to be pampered and petted and relieved 
by a direct dole from the Treasury. The farmers want a 
fair price for their crops, based upon its intrinsic and eco- 
nomic value. They do not so much wish to be coddled and 
favored as they do wish a free hand and a fair chance in 
the world. To raise the prices of their products by expand- 
ing the volume of money will give them relief from the bur- 
dens of taxation and interest and debt, and that is what the 
farmer wants. In other words, no farm relief is equal to the 
relief of an honest dollar. Debts that were contracted and 
secured by mortgages on farms when cotton was 20 cents a 
pound and wheat $1 a bushel and hogs 10 cents a pound on 
foot can not be paid with dollars that call for four times as 
much cotton, three times as much wheat, and four times as 
much meat. 

I am unwilling to be sidetracked from the main issue of 
nation-wide relief by money reform, and I invite all farmers 
and merchants and bankers and manufacturers and their 
employees to join in a determined fight for the only relief 
that will help practically everybody. 
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If we strip this bill of all forms and names, it is essentially 
an attempt to subsidize certain agricultural products. Such 
subsidy is justified by its proponents on the ground of 
national emergency and dire necessity. The excise tax is 
confessedly imposed on certain commodities so as to raise 
money with which to pay this subsidy. I am willing to sub- 
sidize agriculture as an emergency measure. Through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation we are now subsidizing 
railroads, insurance companies, banks, and mortgage-loan 
companies. We are also subsidizing the industrial interests 
by feeding or helping to feed their unemployed during this 


emergency. But I think that the selection of the particular 


commodities on which the tax is imposed is most unfortu- 
nate. It is a direct tax upon the necessary things of food 
and clothing. It is a sales tax in its most vicious form. 

If agriculture must be subsidized by direct contributions 
from the Treasury in order that the Nation may be saved 
in an emergency, then the tax whereby to raise the money 
should be levied on luxuries, pleasures, conveniences, and 
comforts, but not upon the things that all men, rich and 
poor, sick and well, employed and unemployed, must have 
to eat and wear. At this time, when 10,000,000 wage earners 
are idle, and consequently at least 30,000,000 are left with- 
out the money to buy bread and meat and clothing, it would 
be extremely unwise to raise the cost of bread and meat and 
clothing by this tax. If, to avert revolution by the farmers, 
we impose intolerable burdens upon the living of at least 
30,000,000 connected with the industries, they who must 
daily have cash to buy everything they eat and must pay 
rent, water rent, and light bills, how could we expect them 
to accept such results with calm and contentment? In- 
stead of taxing what the poor industrial worker must eat, 
and thus raising its price, let us tax beer, soft drinks, the- 
aters, sports of all sorts, automobiles, dance halls, tourist 
hotels, jewelry, and all those things not vitally essential to 
sustain life and that people can do without in an emergency. 
But if there be any who have the means of enjoying these 
pleasures, luxuries, conveniences, and comforts, let them 
pay the tax and thus help to save the Nation and the civi- 
lization that has conferred these things upon them. Under 
normal conditions, such an experiment as is proposed by 
the domestic-allotment plan might work without producing 
disaster and discontent, even threatening revolution. But 
to avert threats of revolution in one direction by almost cer- 
tainly producing actual revolution in another direction is 
folly. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Banxueap). Is there objection to 


‘the request of the gentleman from Texas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that in com- 
mon with other members of the committee, I share the very 
high respect in which the gentleman who has just left the 
floor is held. I know he is exceedingly earnest, but I believe 
that he and others who have recently taken the floor and 
have stressed the idea of raising the price upon the necessi- 
ties of life, as an especially harmful thing in these days, 
have been unduly exaggerating their fears. 

I thought I might render a bit of service to the com- 
mittee in the consideration of this bill if I presented what 
I regard as perhaps the most expert testimony on that very 
definite point that has come to my attention as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture. 

In 1924 the Committee on Agriculture had before it for 
consideration what was known as the brand bread bill, and 
one of the witnesses appearing at that time was a distin- 
guished lawyer from the city of New York, by the name of 
Elwood M. Rabenold. I am sure a great many of the New 
York delegation are acquainted with him and know some- 
what of his reputation. I want to give his testimony, bear- 
ing directly upon the point of any unusual increase in the 
price of bread as a result of a rise in the price of wheat, 
as an offset to that which has just been emphasized by the 
gentleman from South Carolina and a number of others 
who have recently spoken. In order that I may quote him 
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exactly I have consulted the hearings and present his exact 
words. He said: 

It requires a fluctuation of $2.50 per barrel in the price of flour 
before there can be a reflection of a cent either in reduction or 
increase in the selling price of a loaf of bread. 

This, gentlemen, was the attorney for the American Bak- 
ers Association and as thoroughly informed a witness as 
the Committee on Agriculture has ever had before it. 

Now, reducing that statement to bushels in order that we 
may get the picture, he said that it would require an in- 
crease of $2.50 a barrel on flour before that would be re- 
flected in 1 cent increase on a pound loaf of bread. Divide 
the $2.50 by four and a half, the number of bushels in a 
barrel of flour, and you have 55% cents. I believe that in- 
crease in the price of wheat, according to Mr. Richards, 
could be absorbed without raising the price of a pound loaf 
of bread 1 cent. In view of that fact, what becomes of the 
alarm that has been expressed by my good friend from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. If that is true, the bakers and the mil- 
lers must be getting enormous profits in view of the low 
price of wheat. 

Mr. KETCHAM. It is certainly true that the spread be- 
tween wheat and bread prices has increased in the period 
between 1914 and the present day. The price of wheat is 
now 36 per cent of the 1914 price, while that of bread is 
99 per cent of the 1914 price. There would be no justifica- 
tion for any great increase in bread. I think the gentleman 
is unduly alarmed. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do so in order that I may have this brief 
opportunity to express some of the sentiments which impel 
me to oppose this bill. I regret that my ideas concerning 
this measure are in conflict with those of my distinguished 
colleague, the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, 
for whom I have an abiding affection and regard. 

The district which I have the honor to represent is very 
largely agricultural. I yield to no one in the intensity of 
my desire to promote the real interests and welfare of the 
producers of our land. 

But in my judgment this bill proposes that we enter an- 
other legislative and economic blind alley, one from which 
we must later emerge and start all over again. The pro- 
ponents of the measure very candidly say that under nor- 
mal conditions they would not advocate the adoption of its 
provisions. 

This is not the first time that a proposal having the 
same purpose in view has been made. In a similar way the 
Federal Farm Board was established to insure stability of 
agricultural commodities and approximately one-half a 
billion dollars was appropriated for its use. It bought sur- 
plus crops of cotton and wheat, and Congress has given 
much of each to the Red Cross for the laudable purpose 
of relieving suffering humanity. But in spite of the large 
appropriation it can hardly be said with accuracy that the 
original purpose to increase the price of farm products has 
been accomplished. 

I am one of those who believe that we can not have a 
restoration of normal conditions until we restore normal 
operations [applause], until we take down the barriers that 
stifle and prevent normal international trade—barriers of 
exchange and barriers of tariff. Naturally it will take some 
time to bring these things about, and it is hoped that the 
economic conference to be held this year will be helpful in 
this regard. 

What is the real emergency just at present with the 
farmers of the land? In a trip last summer over the district 
I represent I found that in the country and the smaller 
towns the people were not fearing a lack of food. They 
said they had canned and preserved so much food that no 
one would go hungry this winter. Their chief concern was 


along another line, and I suppose the conditions I found 
there are typical of most of our agricultural districts. They 
were worried about the debts on their farms, worried about 
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the mortgages and the installments of principal and interest 
they were unable to meet, worried about foreclosures. It 
seems to me that the legislative emergency with reference 
to their situation is the necessity for some system of re- 
financing their obligations in order that they may keep 
their land. If this emergency is cared for, then we may 
proceed to bring about as speedily as possible the restora- 
tion of normal conditions and operations, under which they 
were formerly prosperous and received fair prices for their 
crops. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does not the gentleman think it would 
be much better if we increase the price of other products? 

Mr. LANHAM, It is a well-known fact that to-day there 
are ten or twelve million of our people walking the streets 
looking for work with which to earn enough to buy food for 
themselves and their families. Most of these are not in the 
country but in the cities. The people in the country gen- 
erally have food in relative abundance which they have 
canned and preserved themselves. But we must be mind- 
ful also of the many unemployed. How can these men 
without work have a greater sum at their disposal to pay 
increased prices for the food that they must consume and 
the clothes that they must wear? The farmer is asking 
to-day as never before that he be allowed an opportunity 
to keep his land, that he may have an extension of his loans 
and a reduction in his rate of interest, that he may keep the 
goose that lays the golden egg until Congress in its wisdom 
shall break down the barriers that have prevented inter- 
national trade and allow that trade to flow again in order 
that his crops may go as formerly to the markets of the 
world. [Applause.] 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McGucuy: Section 3, subsection B, 
line 9, after the word “commodity,” strike out the remainder of 
the sentence down to and including the word year in line 11. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman must 
have the wrong page. We have passed that section. 

The CHAIRMAN. That language has already been elimi- 
nated from the bill by the prior action of the committee. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McGuctw: Section 3, subsection C, 
line 16, page 3, strike out the words “or hogs.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McGuarn: Section 3, subsection D, 
page 4, strike out lines 4, 5, and 6, inclusive. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the committee for two minutes. 

Mr. JONES. I hope the gentleman will be satisfied and 
not offer any other amendments. 

Mr. McGUGIN. I am going to offer an amendment all 
through this, wherever hogs show their heads. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks 
unanimous consent to address the committee for two min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

Mr. PARKS. I object. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
enacting clause. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, that is a motion that has 
already been disposed of. 

Mr. McGUGIN. But business has been transacted since 
then. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that that motion has already been made and that it 
is dilatory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas moves to 
strike out the enacting clause of the bill. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that that motion has already been voted on by this 
committee and that the motion at this time is dilatory, in 
view of the fact that the gentleman who makes the motion 
has been seeking to gain the floor for debate and was denied 
that privilege by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BanKHEAD). The Chair was of 
opinion that the position taken by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin was correct as a matter of first impression, but the 
attention of the Chair has been called by the Parliamen- 
tarian to the fact that a number of substantial amendments 
have been added to the bill since that motion was last 
offered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the Chair permit me an observa- 
tion? The fact that additional amendments have been 
adopted goes to prove that the committee is in the mood 
of perfecting the bill and not destroying it, as is the purpose 
of the amendment which seeks to strike out the enacting 
clause. The mere fact that perfecting amendments have 
been adopted does not overpower the fact that the com- 
mittee has already acted on a motion of this kind once 
before in the consideration of the bill and at this session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has before him a decision 
made by Chairman Harrison on April 5, 1916—ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp, page 5553—wherein it was held that the 
motion to strike out the enacting clause might be offered the 
second time even though the House previously had noncon- 
curred in the recommendation of the Committee of the 
Whole to strike out the enacting clause of the same bill. 
The Chair therefore overrules the point of order. The gen- 
tieman from Kansas is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, again I rise to call atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that we are enacting a bill 
in haste, which is ill-advised, which is wreaking, rank dis- 
crimination as between farmers of this country. I call the 
attention of the committee to this language in the bill: 

But hogs shall not be deemed to be marketed when sold or 
otherwise disposed of to a feeder of hogs, who is not also a 
processor of hogs. 

There is a class of farmers who raise hogs up to 75 or 80 
pounds, and then sell them to feeders. That class of farm- 
ers will get no benefit. The feeder will feed the hogs up 
to 200 pounds and he will get the benefit of the whole 200 
pounds. You will have brought no relief to this first class 
of farmers. There is another thing I want to force to the 
attention of the committee and that is that there is another 
class of farmers who raise corn who do not feed hogs. They 
sell this corn and they will sell it to the feeders of hogs. 
Assuming that the bill works, and you reduce the produc- 
tion of hogs, you therefore reduce the demand for corn, and 
your bill can not reach that producer of corn who does 
not produce hogs and he does not reduce his acreage. As 
a result he has a surplus of corn, with a decreased demand, 
and this very bill wreaks injustice against those thousands 
and thousands of farmers who only produce corn, and un- 
fortunately that is the poorest class of tenant farmers, the 
ones in greatest distress and despair. So that in this bill 
we discriminate against the exclusive raiser of corn and 
against the seller of hogs that are sold for feeding purposes. 

If we are going to pass an agriculture bill it must help all 
the farmers of this country and not just a class of them. 
That is the trouble with this legislation. If we could have 
a practical allotment bill, it must apply to the grain back 
at the farm, run with the land, and not be limited as a 
special privilege for a special class. That is what is the 
matter with this bill from beginning to end. That is why 
I am fighting it, coming from a farming district. I know 
this will work havoc on agriculture. It may be that you 
will raise the price of hogs for a few months. It may be 
you will raise the price of wheat to 93 cents, as the chair- 
man says, for a few months, but down the road the relapse 
is going to be greater than it was following the Farm Board 
fiasco. The Farm Board raised the price of wheat for a 
few months, and what has happened at the end of the 
road? Suppose they raise the price of wheat for a few 
months. That means you will sell wheat at 93 cents, which 
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has an actual market value of 25 cents. That means we 
have artifically increased the price of something over 275 
per cent. Now, men representing the people of the United 
States, sitting here in Congress at the time of a crisis like 
this, suggest that by legislation we can increase something 
275 per cent when the experience of centuries is that it has 


-not yet been demonstrated that by legislation you can in- 


crease the price of any commodity 5 per cent. The whole 
thing is ridiculous, and in the end it is bound to destroy 
the farmers of this country. [Applause.] 

I am standing here begging for agriculture. My prayer 
for the farmer to-day, first of all, is to deliver him from his 
political saviors who have destroyed him for 10 years [ap- 
plause], and at the same time will destroy their Govern- 
ment. You are destroying this Government here to-day 
when you do such things as writing into the bill that the 
Government must duplicate every cream check in this coun- 
try every month. What an army of bureaucracy you are 
going to have. How are you ever going to balance the 
Budget spending money that way? Yet everyone says the 
Budget must be balanced. Economy must be effected in 
order to reestablish the stability of our Government. Will 
somebody, somebody seriously stand up for a while and de- 
fend government—just poor government. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, the motion will not be taken 
seriously. 

Mr. McGUGIN. I do not care to press that motion. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has the 
floor. 

Mr. JONES. As to the first proposition of which the 
gentleman speaks, that the hog grower who sells to the 
feeder will not get any benefit, I will say we had some diffi- 
culty in working out that provision in order to adjust it 
fairly, and we followed those who had experience in this 
business. Certainly the feeder must pay something additional 
to the growér or he will not sell his hogs. He does not have 
to sell them to the feeder. He can feed them himself or 
sell them to the slaughterer, and in order to keep them from 
going to the slaughterhouse where the processing charge is 
paid the feeder will pay more. That is quite clear. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I asked the question earlier, and 
I want to ask the chairman of the committee this question: 
Hogs were put in this bill for the purpose of raising the 
corn, Is that true? 

Mr. JONES. Hogs were put in this bill for the purpose 
of getting a better price for hogs, and thus saving the 
Corn Belt and giving it a chance to get on an even keel 
with the rest of the country, if possible. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Now, I want to ask this ques- 
tion, to get it straight in my mind: You put hogs in here for 
the purpose of raising the price of corn? 

Mr. JONES. No. We put hogs in for the purpose stated 
in the bill, and because there was no practical way to 
handle the corn situation as such. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I am only asking the question 
for the benefit of the House. 

Mr. JONES. And we provide here that if a man grows 
hogs and also grows corn, and I understand many of them 
do in the Corn Belt, although I am not so familiar with that 
as I am with other parts of the country, they must reduce 
their corn acreage if they are producing corn, and that cer- 
tainly will tend to help that situation. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Now I come back to the ques- 
tion again. For instance, you reduce 20 per cent on hogs. 
In order for them to get the benefit of this they must 
reduce? 

Mr. JONES. The tonnage must be reduced. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. How will that help the corn 
grower because you have taken 20 per cent of his market 
away? 
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Mr. JONES. If you put hogs up to 5 or 6 cents a pound, 
you are helping the corn grower and you are helping the 
market for the corn. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. How will you do that if you take 
20 per cent of the hogs away from eating the corn? 

Mr. JONES. We do not do that. We just take away the 
market tonnage. f 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. In order for you to increase the 
sale of the hogs you have to reduce hogs 20 per cent. 

Mr. JONES. No. You have to reduce the marketing ton- 
nage. : 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Well, all right. If I have hogs 
for sale, in order to get this I will have to reduce my hogs 
20 per cent. 

Mr. JONES. No. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Then the bill is wrong. 

Mr. JONES. You have to reduce your marketing tonnage 
during the period. A man can sell if he wants to when the 
hogs are smaller. He can make any adjustment he sees fit. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. But you must reduce it 20 per 
cent in order to collect the fee. 

Mr. JONES. You would have to reduce the marketing 
tonnage 20 per cent. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa to an- 
swer the question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. I know something about the 
hog business, and I can answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. No. I want the chairman of 
the committee to answer it. He is running this. 

Mr. JONES. I decline to yield further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Some of the opponents of this bill have 
argued from the viewpoint that the passage of this measure 
might be detrimental to the hog raiser and the corn raiser. 
If this bill should be ever so much of a failure, could there 
be very much injury to the man who is selling his corn for 
6 cents a bushel or the man who is selling his. hogs for 90 
cents a hundred? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly you could not hurt that man very 
much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

The question is on the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. McGucrn] to strike out the enacting 
clause. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs to the first 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
McGucin]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION PERCENTAGE 


Sec. 4 (a) The Secretary of Agriculture— 

(1) In case of wheat, cotton, and tobacco, shall, at least two 
weeks prior to the commencement of each marketing year with 
respect to which this title is in effect for the commodity, esti- 
mate, as nearly as practicable, and proclaim the percentage of 
the total domestic production of the commodity during the then 
current calendar year that will be marketed and needed for 
domestic consumption. 

(2) In the case of hogs shall, within 30 days after the date 
of approval of this act, estimate, as nearly as practicable, and 
proclaim the percentage of domestic hogs to be marketed during 
the initial marketing period for hogs that will be needed for 
domestic consumption. For the purposes of this title the initial 
marketing period for hogs shall be the period commencing 30 
days after the date of approval of this act and terminating at 
the commencement of the 1933-34 marketing year for hogs, 

(3) In case of hogs shall, at least two weeks prior to the com- 
mencement of each marketing year with respect to which this 
title is in effect for hogs, subsequent to the initial marketing 
period for hogs, estimate, as nearly as practicable, and proclaim 
the percentage of domestic hogs to be marketed during such year 
that will be needed for domestic consumption. 

(b) Any such percentage proclaimed for any period shall be 
based on statistics of the Department of Agriculture and other 
Federal agencies as to the average domestic consumption of the 
commodity for the five preceding periods of like duration. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, after line 8, insert the following: 
“In the case of wheat and cotton, shall, within 30 days after the 
date of the approval of this act, estimate as nearly as practicable 
and proclaim the percentage of domestic wheat and cotton to be 
marketed during the respective initial marketing periods therefor 
that will be needed for domestic consumption.” 

And in line 9, strike out (1)“ and insert “(2)”; in line 16, 
strike out “(2)” and insert “(3)”; in line 20 strike out all after 
the period down through line 24; and on page 5, line 1, strike 
out "(3)" and insert “(4)”. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this further corrects the pro- 
vision for the initial period for these commodities, 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Grover: Page 4, section 4, amend the 
committee amendment by inserting after the word wheat a 
comma and the word “rice” in each case where the word wheat 
occurs in the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I offer a perfecting amendment 
to the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cox: Amend the committee amend- 
ment by inserting after the word “ rice,” wherever it occurs in the 
committee amendment, the word “ peanuts.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to 
the committee amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee 
amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Grover: Page 4, line 9, after the 
word “ wheat,” insert a comma and the word “rice.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cox: Page 4, line 9, after the word 
“cotton,” insert a comma and the word peanut.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McGUGIN. This is not the proper time to make the 
motion. This motion should not be made until after I have 
discussed my amendment. 

Tne CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McGueuy: Section 4, subsection (2), 
strike out subsection (2), the same being lines 16 to 24, inclusive. 
Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state the point of 
order. 

Mr. GOSS. Section 3, subsection (b), on page 3, specifies 
that the adjustment certificate shall be issued in the case of 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, and so on, and it refers to the mar- 
keting period on hogs specifically in section 4. We are now 
on section 4. My contention is that by striking out this 
section it would not be germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman raises the question of 
germaneness. The Chair is inclined to think that this 
proposition is germane. It may be inconsistent with prior 
action taken by the committee, but certainly it is not gov- 
erned by the point of order raised by the gentleman from 
Connecticut. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

The gentleman from Kansas is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. McGUGIN, Mr. Chairman, if the members of the 
committee will really seriously read subsection (2), page 4, 
and subsection (3), page 5, they will see what an impossible 
thing we are enacting into law. 

In subsection (2) we are requiring the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to proclaim the percentage of domestic hogs to be 
marketed during the marketing period with the hogs that 
will be needed for domestic consumption. This will require 
that the Secretary of Agriculture be able to ascertain with 
a reasonable degree of certainty the amount of hogs which 
are going to be produced as well as the amount of meat 
which will be consumed. I do not believe it is possible in 
advance for the Secretary of Agriculture or any other statis- 
tical division to reach a reasonable, rational conclusion as 
to how many animals are going to be produced in a future 
year or any future time, because that depends upon how 
many animals are used for breeding purposes. The Secre- 
tary can obtain such statistics on grain. Why? Because 
after it is planted you can ascertain how many acres have 
been planted and you know with a fair degree of accuracy 
how much will be produced. But here we are requiring 
something which is an impossibility. 

We have no business standing here to-day enacting legis- 
lation calling on an executive department to do something 
which is impossible. Pass this bill with these two sections 
and here is the situation you will face: You can not get a 
man to be Secretary of Agriculture in the next administra- 
tion, unless his only interest is to come down here and 
socially strut, because he knows he is bound to be a hopeless 
failure. 

Let us see how much you are demanding. Go to page 11 
and you will find that under this bill we are demanding 
that the Secretary of Agriculture put this proposition as it 
pertains to hogs into effect the day after the bill is passed. 
We are demanding that the Secretary find out how many 
hogs will be produced and how much pork will be consumed 
during the marketing year, and do so before the bill goes 
into effect, but we require him to do all this the day after the 
bill is passed. If we have no respect for ourselves, we should 
at least have some respect for reason—God’s reason, if you 
please. It is wrong for a legislative body to enact legisla- 
tion which it knows the executive department can not carry 
out. No wonder the people of this country are losing re- 
spect for government. Why should they not when a Con- 
gress will sit here and pass legislation which it knows can 
not be carried out with any degree of efficiency. That is 
why this bill is ridiculous; that is why it is absurd; that is 
why it is a crime against government and is bound to be a 
failure so far as the farmers of this country are concerned. 
The farmer should not be made the football of politics and 
be an excuse for enacting legislation such as this with such 
provisions as sections 2 and 3, which are an imposition on 
common sense. 

A few moments later I will offer an amendment to strike 
out subsection (3). I have no desire to discuss it, because 
I have here discussed the two together. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, in saying a word for the 
manufacturers I want to remind you that I am not 
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entirely for New England manufacturers. I want to remind 
you of the speech of the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. BuLWINKLE] and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Tarver], so that in future references, speak of the danger 
to cotton mills as having been presented by these southern 
gentlemen, as well as myself, and do not point your finger 
wholly at New England. 

Among the very many valid objections to this so-called 
domestic-allotment plan, from the standpoint of industry— 
especially textile manufacturers—I might enumerate the 
following: For a long time now cotton manufacturers have 
been unable to produce finished goods at a profit, even at the 
present comparatively low cost of raw material. An excise 
tax, such as has been proposed, would naturally increase 
the price of such material, as is intended that it should. 
This would add to the cost of manufacture at a time when 
the domestic manufacturers are finding it extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to secure sufficient working capital for 
their business. 

Furthermore, these manufacturers would find it practically 
impossible to make definite arrangements to meet these in- 
creased expenses laid upon them because of the undeter- 
mined and variable amount of the tax. Especially at a time 
when the restoration of confidence is the fundamental re- 
quirement for business recovery, such a condition of uncer- 
tainty would be a further blow to these great industries. 
It would inevitably result in slowing up, rather than speed- 
ing up, business and this would in consequence aid to defeat 
the very purpose of the plan. 

As a practical matter, if such a proposal as this were put 
into operation, it is perfectly obvious to anyone familiar with 
governmental operation that the Federal Government would 
not be able to follow each and every individual beneficiary 
of the tax to see that the curtailment of acreage is carried 
out. In a sense, this fact does not directly affect manufac- 
turers, but in the broader view of the matter it affects them 
and every American taxpayer. It stands to reason that a 
huge and expensive organization of inspectors would be re- 
quired, with clerks, supervisors, and the like, and the cost 
of this to the country at large would be staggering. To help 
one class you would place an additional and unjustified 
financial burden on all other classes at a time when the 
general and proper demand is for a reduction of taxes. 
Much of the money thus expended would benefit no one 
except the force receiving it in the form of salaries. 

The increased cost of raw material to manufacturers 
would necessarily encourage foreign competitors and make 
their competition keener. In theory our industries are now 
protected from such rivalry by the tariff, which the Demo- 
cratic Party has promised to reduce; but all of us know 
that due to depreciated currency and much lowered wages 
and other costs of manufacture abroad our local manufac- 
turers are already being disastrously affected by this form 
of competition. 

It is true that under this measure compensating adjust- 
ment charges are to be provided to protect the processors. 
This, however, is a very visionary proposal, fraught with 
great difficulties. Experience in other forms of “ draw- 
backs,” so called, has plainly demonstrated that the govern- 
mental routine which has to be followed, the long waits 
attendant upon the processes, and the expense inevitably 
involved makes the game hardly worth the candle. 

There is the further objection that the ultimate consumer 
of the finished produce is the one who must finally foot 
the bill. Costs of textiles would have to be increased at a 
time when the buying public is hard pressed. And the bur- 
den would fall most heavily on purchasers of cotton goods— 
work clothing. At a time when every effort is being made 
to increase consumption of goods you are proposing to add 
to the financial burden of the consuming class. There 
could be only one result. Higher-priced goods, at a time 
when the city and town worker is already hard pressed 
financially, would mean the practice of further economy in 
the matter of buying. They are offered no compensatory 
benefits, only an added burden. The less they buy, the less 
the mills can sell. The less they sell, the less raw material 
they can buy. It is again the vicious circle. 
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You have framed this bill to benefit especially the growers 
of cotton. One of the certain effects of its enactment would 
be to increase the competition which cotton goods have been 
experiencing more and more sharply during the recent 
years from other fabrics—the so-called finer goods. It car- 
ries in it the seed which would grow into the defeat of its 
own purpose, for once a cotton consumer is lost to the trade 
it is generally difficult to regain him. 

The cotton-manufacturing industry has made a very care- 
ful study of this bill and its certain effects and has issued 
the following statement thereon: 

For standard print cloths commonly used for house dresses and 
similar garments, the increase in the price of goods as they 
leave the mill will approximate 3734 per cent. 

For narrow sheetings, a coarse-yarn fabric, used in bagging, low- 
priced garments, building operations, and in industry generally, a 
50 per cent price increase, 

For yarns, used largely in hosiery and underwear, the price in- 
crease will range from 40 to 60 per cent. 

For denims, used largely in work clothing and particularly for 
Overalls, a price increase of 38 per cent. 

For chambrays, also used for work clothing and children’s low- 
priced garments, a price increase of 32 per cent. 

For bed sheetings, an increase of 31 per cent. 

For voiles, lawns, and other fine cotton goods, an increase rang- 
ing from 25 to 35 per cent. ' 

It is clearly evident from these figures that this sales tax will 
range from 30 to 60 per cent on the mill price of fabrics most neć- 
essary for the simplest wearing apparel for men and women and 
home consumption. Obviously, this will directly and substantially 
increase the cost of living for the average wage earner. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that the 
cotton textile industry is to-day the largest manufacturing 
business in the country, from the standpoint of the number 
of workers employed, and any further slowing down therein 
would have a most disastrous effect on general conditions. 

I haye spoken only of the evils in this measure as seen 
from the standpoint of the textile-manufacturing industry, 
but innumerable valid points of attack exist. They have 
been and will be made by others. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Warren). The question is on the 
adoption of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer a perfecting amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 4, line 18, after the word 
“domestic,” insert “tonnage of”; page 5, line 5, after the word 
“domestic” insert “ tonnage of.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McGuern: Section 4, subsection 3, 


page 5, strike out all of subsection 3, the same being from lines 1 
to 7, inclusive. 


The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
FACE VALUE OF CERTIFICATES 

Src. 5. The face value of any adjustment certificates per unit of 
any commodity covered thereby shall be equal to the fair exchange 
allowance per like unit of the commodity in effect with respect to 
such commodity at the time of its marketing, less a pro rata share 
of administrative expenses as estimated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; except that in case of hogs marketed during the initial 
marketing period for hogs the face value of the certificate shall be 
1 cent per pound of hogs covered thereby. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 5, line 19, 
strike out the semicolon and down through the word “ thereby,” 
in line 22. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this is just a corrective 
amendment to make the bill conform with the other provi- 
sions. 

I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this section 
and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

I offer this pro forma amendment in order to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question. I have a letter from 
a miller in my district who asked me this question, which I 
wish to submit to the chairman: 

The farmers in this vicinity bring wheat to this mill and store it 
for four. We give some due bills showing how much wheat they 
stored and the amount of flour. To others we give metal checks, 
each check good for 50 pounds of flour. Would we have to pay the 
tax on wheat already stored if this bill becomes law? 

Mr. JONES. They would not pay until the wheat was 
processed. When it is processed, the tax would have to be 
paid within 60 days. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Some of this wheat has 
already been processed. 

Mr. JONES. There is a floor tax, which is a separate 
matter, and under that section provision is made for a tax 
on floor stocks; and then when the bill becomes inoperative, 
there is a return of any tax that may have been collected, 
and one neutralizes the other. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. This man is seeking this in- 
formation in order to make his readjustment before the bill 
goes into effect. 

Mr. JONES. There would be no additional cost, because 
it neutralizes itself. However, he would pay when the com- 
modity is processed and pass it on. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I thank the chairman of the 
committee for the information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

REDEMPTION OF ADJUSTMENT CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 7. (a) Each adjustment certificate shall be issued in two 
parts, each to be at one-half the face value of the certificate. 
Title to either part of an adjustment certificate shall be trans- 
ferable by delivery. One part of an adjustment certificate may 
be presented by the bearer for redemption at any time during the 
year commencing one month after the date of issuance thereof, 
and the other part may be presented by the bearer for redemption 
at any time during the second six months of such year. Certificates 
shall be accepted for redemption at the United States Treasury or 
at such fiscal agencies of the United States as the Secretary of the 

shall designate. 

(b) The action of any officer, employee, or agent in issuing and 
fixing the value of any adjustment certificate and in redeeming 
such certificate shall not be subject to review by any court or by 
any officer of the Government other than the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the language beginning on page 6, line 18, reading 
as follows: 

Certificates shall be accepted for redemption at the United 
States or at such fiscal agencies of the United States as 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall designate. 

I make a point of order that this is an appropriation on a 
bill which is reported by a committee not having jurisdic- 
tion to report appropriations and that it violates the provi- 
sions of clause 4 of Rule XXI of the House. 

The language in question is this: 

Certificates shall be accepted for redemption at the United 
States Treasury. 

This can not mean anything except that certificates shall 
be paid at the United States Treasury, and this means that 
the money for this purpose, by this language and by this act, 
is appropriated. The Committee on Agriculture has no 
jurisdiction to report appropriations, and therefore this pro- 
vision is violative of this clause of the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Warren). The Chair is prepared 
to rule. 

The Chair does not think that a method providing for the 
redemption of certificates could be construed as an appro- 
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priation, nor does the Chair think the language comes within 
the restrictions provided in Rule XXI, clause 4, and there- 
fore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, this bill is a 
temporary emergency-relief measure for agriculture. If it 
becomes a law it will be effective for one year only, unless 
the President should, by proclamation, extend its operation 
for an additional year. If it is a failure there will be no 
affirmative legislation required to repeal it; if it is a success 
and the need still exists the President can and would doubt- 
less extend it for another year. 

This feature of the bill is pleasing to me. In consideration 
of all other farm relief legislation since I have been a Mem- 
ber of the House, I have sought unsuccessfully to have an 
amendment invoking a time limit upon the life of the bill, 
realizing that all of these measures are strictly experimental. 

Some of those opposing the bill apparently have overlooked 
this feature, and from their arguments assume that we are 
enacting permanent legislation. Opponents of the bill tell 
us that we are violating all precedents in its passage, and 
so we are; but no greater violation of precedent than when 
Congress passed the act creating the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, by which a fund of more than $2,000,000,000 
was created for loans to banks, railroads, life insurance com- 
panies, and other corporations. I did not vote for this bill, 
but those who did justified their position on the ground that 
the distressed conditions demanded emergency legislation. 
If precedent can be violated in behalf of big business, why 
not in behalf of the farmers of America? 

In the debate this afternoon one of the opponents of the 
bill stated that he might be favorable to it if conditions were 
normal. It is because conditions are not normal that I am 
supporting it; and I question whether a measure like this 
would have my support if it were not for the distressed 
condition in which agriculture finds itself at this time. 

It is not alone for agriculture but for the economic condi- 
tions generally that this legislation should be passed. 

There will be no relief from the awful economic depres- 
sion, which now hangs like a pall over our country, until 
the prices of agricultural products are materially increased. 
The truth of that statement will not be challenged. Even 
those who live in the industrial centers, far removed from 
the great farming regions of America, should know that 
until the buying power of the 40,000,000 of our citizens who 
are directly dependent upon agriculture is restored the fac- 
tories will remain idle, the railroads will continue to borrow 
money from the Government with which to operate, and 
the 12,000,000 of unemployed will continue to walk our 
streets and be dependent upon National, State, municipal, 
and private charity. The very moment that the price of 
farm products is increased there will be a change for the 
better. These 40,000,000 will begin to pay their debts and 
to buy the clothing and other necessities of life which they 
have had to deny themselves for so long, and the increased 
millions which the farmers receive for their products will 
immediately enter the channels of trade, and the “ better 
day” which we have so long devoutly sought will be ours. 

Governmental efforts thus far to alleviate conditions have, 
in my judgment, been improperly directed. Conditions have 
grown worse instead of better. Loaning money to the banks, 
the railroads, the life-insurance companies, and even to 
individuals will not avail. It is not a question of credit. 
There has been too much of that already. Creating work 
for the unemployed by Government funds will not suffice. 
Boosting the stock market so that the gamblers will again 
indulge in buying and selling stocks and bonds will not 
bring back prosperity. The one indispensable thing that 
must be done is to restore the buying power of the people, 
and that can only be accomplished by increasing the com- 
modity prices of farm products. 

Inflation of the currency, either by reducing the gold con- 
tent of the dollar or by the use of more silver as money, is 
going to be required as a fundamental cure for our depres- 
sion. Personally, I prefer the remonetization of silver, but 
I shall not discuss that question here. 
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But pending the passage of permanent legislation of a 
fundamental character, it is highly necessary that some- 
thing be done immediately for agriculture to increase com- 
modity prices, and that is the one purpose of the domestic- 
allotment plan as set forth in this bill. 

Farm prices are now at the lowest level within our history. 
The farm price index on December 15 last was at 52 per cent 
of pre-war prices, a drop of 2 per cent over the index the 
month previous and lower than the low point of last June. 
This means that prices for all farm products average to-day 
just about half what they were before the World War. Since 
the pre-war period wheat has suffered a loss of approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of its purchasing power, cotton 53 per 
cent of its purchasing power, tobacco 19 per cent of its pur- 
chasing power, and hogs 59 per cent of their purchasing 
power. On the other hand, taxes on agricultural lands have 
since the pre-war period increased approximately 150 per 
cent and farm indebtedness has increased approximately a 
like percentage. Agricultural freight rates are more than 50 
per cent in excess of pre-war freight rates. 

Since we produce an exportable surplus of cotton, wheat, 
and several other farm commodities, a tariff upon agricul- 
tural products has proved ineffective, yet the farmer has 
been compelled to pay tariff rates on nearly all industrial 
articles which he buys, and while the price of farm products 
has decreased 48 per cent since 1914, when the World War 
began, the price of industrial articles bought by the farmer 
has increased about 58 per cent during the same period. 
Thus the farmer’s dollar has less than half its pre-war value. 


OBJECTS OF THE BILL 


Its sole purpose is to increase the prices of cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, hogs, rice, and dairy products, which constitute. 
the bulk of agricultural commodities, and if these are in- 
creased, the prices of other farm products will naturally be 
stimulated, and the bill is designed to increase the prices 
of these products so that the farmer who raises them, when 
he sells them, will receive a price sufficiently high so that 
the purchasing power of the price received will be equivalent 
to their pre-war purchasing power. 

The base period upon which the increased prices shall be 
computed are the prices these commodities brought between 
September, 1909, and August, 1914. In other words, the 
5-year period immediately preceding the outbreak of the 
World War. 

The increase in price of these commodities will be con- 
fined only to that portion of these agricultural products 
that are domestically consumed, and not to that portion 
exported to other countries—hence the term “ domestic al- 
lotment.” It is thought impracticable to increase the price 
of commodities exported to other countries, for this would 
retard their sale and lessen our commerce with other 
countries. Again, we can require by law our own people 
to pay increased prices for products consumed here, but 
we have no power to require those living in other lands to 
do so. The increased prices in the domestic market will 
tend to place the farmer on a parity with respect to ex- 
change values of the commodities produced. 

HOW THE BILL WORKS 


The farmers who receive the benefits under the bill will 
not be required to join or make a contract with any organi- 
zation. The contract with the farmer will be directly be- 
tween the farmer and the Federal Government. There will 
be no coercion. No farmer will be affected by this bill unless 
he desires to be, and unless he shall voluntarily enter into a 
contract with the Federal Government to reduce his acreage 
20 per cent, and when he does so, he will be eligible to par- 
ticipate in the benefits to be derived from the bill. As to 
hogs, the agreement will be to reduce his tonnage of hogs 
20 per cent. The 20 per cent reduction is thought will elimi- 
nate the evil of overproduction. If the President should ex- 
tend the bill for another year, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is empowered to lower or increase the requirement as to 
acreage reduction, as the then existing conditions may in 
his judgment demand. 
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It is not intended that the production of the commodities 
named should be reduced to a purely domestic basis, but 
that reduction should be had until the abnormal surpluses 
that have been accumulated during these unusual times shall 
have become absorbed or reduced to a normal amount. 

In connection with acreage reduction it is required that 
land representing reductions shall not be utilized for the 
production of any commodity of which, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, there is normally produced or is 
likely to be produced an exportable surplus. This provision 
is intended to give protection against overproduction of 
other commodities not covered by the bill. 

The farmer desiring to receive the increased prices under 
this bill enters into a contract with the Federal Government 
to reduce his acreage 20 per cent. Using cotton as an illus- 
tration, when it is marketed he sells it in the usual way and 
receives the market price therefor from the buyer. In addi- 
tion to the cash price that the buyer pays him, upon satis- 
factory showing to the Government representative that he 
has reduced his acreage, then the farmer is given by the 
Federal Government certificates covering the increased price 
that he should receive, the certificate being issued in two 
parts, one of which is payable within one month after issu- 
ance and the other at any time within six months thereafter. 

The face value of these certificates will be the difference 
between the market price and the increased price fixed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

WHAT THE INCREASED PRICE WILL BE 

The Secretary of Agriculture will determine from available 
statistics what proportion of cotton, wheat, hogs, and so 
forth, will be required for domestic consumption, and that 
portion of each commodity to be used in domestic consump- 
tion will be subject to the increased price. Take cotton— 
ordinarily about 60 per cent of the crop is exported, and 
the increased price will therefore apply to 40 per cent of 
the crop produced. Then the Secretary of Agriculture wiil 
determine the amount of money a pound of cotton should 
bring at the present time in order to have the same pur- 
chasing power in terms of commodities which the farmer 
could buy with a pound of cotton during the period from 
1909 to 1914, and that figure will be the fair exchange value 
for cotton. This fair exchange value will vary from time 
to time as the commodity price indexes move up and down, 
but after a fair exchange value is determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture it shall continue in effect until a new 
proclamation is issued. 

To illustrate, if the Secretary of Agriculture should deter- 
mine that the present fair exchange value of a pound of cot- 
ton was 12 cents, and if the market price at that time was 6 
cents—the difference being 6 cents a pound—then the 
adjustment certificate which the farmer would receive from 
the Government would be 2.40 cents a pound. 

If all cotton were domestically consumed the farmer would 
get a certificate for the full 6 cents; but since 60 per cent 
of cotton is exported, the certificate would be for only 40 
per cent of this difference in value, and the farmer would 
therefore, under such contingency, receive a certificate for 
2.40 cents a pound, or $12 a bale. 

HOW THE GOVERNMENT IS REIMBURSED 

These increased prices paid to producers upon the cer- 
tificates the Government will collect from the processors of 
these commodities by what is called adjustment charges. 
Exemption from the payment of processing or adjustment 
charges is provided for those products a farmer uses for 
his family consumption, and also in the case of a producer 
of hogs whose quantity sales are not in excess of $250 during 
the year. 

While these adjustment charges collected by the Gov- 
ernment from the processing of commodities will be passed 
on to the consumers, yet the increase in prices that the con- 
sumers will have to pay, it is not thought will be large. They 
will in no event represent more than the difference between 
the prevailing local market price and the pre-war or fair 
exchange value of the commodity, and the burden of pay- 
ing by the consumer will be scattered throughout the entire 
population of the Nation who buy these commodities. 
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The retail price of the products should not be greatly ad- 
vanced to the consumer. To illustrate, since 1929 the price 
of bread has declined by only 25 per cent, whereas the price 
of wheat has declined 68 per cent. In 1913 bread prices 
were about the same as now, but wheat was more than twice 
as high. In cotton and cotton goods, economists estimate 
that doubling the present price of cotton would increase the 
price of voile, which now sells for 7 cents a yard, by half a 
cent, and the price of a cotton shirt, which now sells for a 
dollar, by 2 cents. 

WILL THE EXPERIMENT WORK? 


Political economists who have worked out this bill say that 
it is sound and that it will work. I do not know, and neither 
does anyone else know for certain, what it will do, but with 
cotton selling at 5 cents a pound and wheat at 30 cents a 
bushel, and the farmers unable to pay their taxes and buy 
even the bare necessities of life, I am willing to vote to give 
it a trial for one year. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. There seems to be considerable difference of opinion 
as to what this language means in lines 18 to 21: 

Certificates shall be accepted for redemption at the United 
States Treasury or at such fiscal agencies of the United States as 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall designate. 

That would seem to me to mean that if you carried one 
of these certificates to the United States Treasury you would 
get your money for it. The interpretation that the Chair 
put on it was that it merely means the way they will be 
paid. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee 
just exactly what that language means? 

Mr. JONES. In the latter part of the bill provision is 
made for an appropriation for these certificates. It was the 
intention to have redemption depend on the money being 
made available for that purpose. 

Mr. SNELL. That means that if a man presents a cer- 
tificate, if there is any money there, he will be paid, but if 
there is not he will take it home. 

Mr. JONES. If there is any money there, he can get it. 
I think there will be money if the necessary appropriation 
is made for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
the bill, 

Mr. SNELL. If the appropriation is not made, they will 
get no money for the certificate? 

Mr. JONES. If the appropriation has been made for car- 
rying out the provisions of the bill, the holder of the certifi- 
cate is going to be paid. 

Mr. SNELL. The point is if we appropriate the money, 
the money will be there for the certificates regardless of 
the processing. 


Mr. JONES. We may get more money than is needed. 


Mr. SNELL, But if the money is not there, you do not 
get it? 

Mr. JONES. You get it if the appropriation is made. 

Mr. SNELL. The appropriation does not come from the 


processing provided in the bill. 

Mr. JONES. I will say that there was some question 
about earmarking the fund in the Treasury, but, as I say, 
it will depend on the appropriation as the bill is written. 

Mr. SNELL. Then the appropriation must be made? 

Mr. JONES. A good many thought if we undertook to 
earmark the receipts and designate how they should go out, 
we might run into legal difficulties, and we decided to pro- 
vide that the receipts should go into the general funds in 
the Treasury and to authorize the appropriation of a simi- 
lar amount from the Treasury without earmarking the re- 
ceipt from adjustment charges. 

Mr. SNELL. And there is nothing definite in the lan- 
guage itself unless the appropriation is made and might 
be left out of the bill. 
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Mr. JONES. That is right. I assume, of course, that no 
Congress would refuse the appropriations essential to pay- 
ing these certificates. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, paragraph (b) seem- 
ingly places a ban on any citizen of the country exercising 
his right in the courts to determine the constitutionality of 
any of the provisions of this bill. What is the real purpose 
of that inhibition? 

Mr, JONES. The real purpose was to keep a lot of things 
from going into the courts on these small certificates. It 
would simplify matters if when the Secretary of Agriculture 
determined the amount that that would be the end of it. 
It was suggested to avoid a practical difficulty. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then it is not sought to forbid any 
citizen going into the courts to determine the constitu- 
tionality of any of the provisions of this act? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, there was no such purpose. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ACREAGE CONTROL 


Sec. 8. (a) Nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting 
or controlling in any way the freedom of any producer to produce 
and sell as much as he wishes of any commodity; except that the 
issuance of adjustment certificates shall be subject to the follow- 
ing conditions and limitations: 

(1) No adjustment certificates shall be issued in t of 
wheat, cotton, or tobacco of any producer marketed during the 
1933-34 marketing year for the commodity, unless the producer's 
acreage of wheat, cotton, or tobacco of 1933 production is 20 per 
cent less than his average acreage for such preceding period as the 
Secretary deems representative of normal production conditions 
in the area; but this paragraph shall not apply to acreage planted 
to wheat in the fall of 1932. 

(2) No adjustment certificate shall be issued in respect of any 
lot of hogs of any producer marketed during the initial marketing 
period for hogs unless the producer's tonnage of hogs for market 
during such period is or will be 20 per cent less than his average 
tonnage for the same period during such pr year or years 
as the Secretary of Agriculture deems representative of normal 
hog-production conditions in the area. 

(3) No adjustment certificates shall be issued in respect of hogs 
of any producer marketed during the 1933-34 marketing year for 
hogs, unless the producer’s tonnage of hogs for market during 
such year is or will be 20 per cent less than his average tonnage 
for such preceding period as the Secretary of Agriculture deems 
representative of normal hog-production conditions in the area, 
nor unless his acreage of corn, if any, of 1933 production is 20 
per cent less than his average acreage for such preceding period 
as the Secretary deems representative of normal production condi- 
tions in the area. 

(4) In the event that this act is, by proclamation of the 
President made pursuant to section 28, extended for an additional 
year with respect to wheat, cotton, tobacco, or hogs, no adjust- 
ment certificate shall be issued to any producer in respect of such 
commodity marketed by him during the 1934-35 marketing year 
for the commodity, unless the producer's acreage, in case of wheat, 
cotton, or tobacco, or in case of hogs, his acreage of corn, if any, 
and his tonnage of hogs, has been reduced in such amount as 
the Secretary of Agriculture has found necessary in order to pre- 
vent abnormal surpluses or carry-overs in the commodity. 

(5) No adjustment certificates shall be issued in respect of 
wheat, cotton, or tobacco in any case where reduction of acreage 
is required by this act, if the land representing such reduction is 
utilized, during the year in respect of which such reduction occurs, 
for the production of any commodity of which, in the opinion of 
the Secretary, there is normally produced or is likely to be pro- 
duced an exportable surplus. It shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to determine and make public the commodities 
that may be produced in various regions upon land representing 
acreage reductions under this act without violating the require- 
ments of this paragraph. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture shall by regulation provide for 
the application of the provisions of this section with respect to 
producers not engaged in the production of the commodity prior 
to the particular year, with respect to crop rotation, and with 
respect to changes in the amount of acreage under cultivation 
by the producer. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following commit- 
tee amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page T, line 22, 
strike out, beginning with the word “ average,” down through line 
25, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “tonnage for the 
Same period during the preceding year”; and on page 8, line 5, 
beginning with the word “ average,” strike out down through the 
word “area,” in line 7, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“tonnage for the preceding year.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Grovrn: Page 7, lines 10 and 12, in 
bei after the word “wheat,” insert a comma and the word 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Grover: Page 8, lines 14, 18, and 25, 
in each such line after the word “ wheat,” insert a comma and the 
word “rice.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cox: Page 7, lines 10 and 12, in each 
such line, after the word “ cotton,” insert a comma and the word 
“peanuts,” and on page 8, lines 14, 18, and 25, in each such line, 
after the word “cotton,” insert a comma and the word “ peanuts.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANpresen: Page 8, line 25, after the 
comma following the word “cotton,” insert the word “ hogs.” 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, possibly this amend- 
ment needs a little explanation. At the present time section 
5 provides for the use of the reduced acreage of wheat, cot- 
ton, and tobacco. It makes no provision for a reduced 20 
per cent of corn acreage as a result of the hog provisions 
in the other parts of the bill. Section 5 provides that the 
producers of wheat, cotton, and tobacco can not use their 20 
per cent reduced acreage in the production of other crops 
that might go to make up an exportable surplus of any other 
agricultural commodity. There is no provision in this bill 
to take care of the reduced corn acreage. The only way that 
you can reach that reduced corn acreage is through hogs. 
The word “hogs” has been eliminated from this provision. 
The dairy farmers desire to have hogs included in this sec- 
tion so that the reduced corn acreage will not be put into 
the production of dairy products or any other products that 
might make up a surplus. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? R 

It seems to me the suggestion of the gentleman is very fair 
indeed in so far as the dairy interests are concerned, pro- 
vided the gentleman will carry out the assurance that he 
made on the floor yesterday, which has not yet been carried 
out, to the effect that dairy products shall also be reduced if 
they are to participate in the domestic-allotment surplus. If 
I understand the gentleman’s amendment, coupled with the 
other amendments he submitted, he says in effect, “ We are 
going along to get this allotment price, and for the first year 
there is to be no limitation on the production of dairy 
products. We will continue for a year without limitation; 
but to you who reduce wheat or hogs or corn, you must not 
enter into the dairy field.” 

How does the gentleman justify the fairness of that sort 
of a position? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I know that the gentleman has fol- 
lowed the amendments very carefully. An amendment has 
already been adopted which provides that 20 per cent of 
the production of dairy products can not be sold or receive 
the benefits of the adjustment certificates. 

Mr. BURTNESS. That is correct; but 80 per cent of 
them will, regardless of whether the total sale is 100, 150, 
or 200 per cent of what it was the year before. You 


are putting no limitation on the production, and all you 
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are saying is, “We will pay the certificate on only 80 per 
cent”; but the producer may increase his production 200 
per cent. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The gentleman is mistaken on that. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I can not see any reason why we should 
reduce the amount of production of butterfat when there 
is no surplus. If we were to reduce the amount of butter- 
fat production, our farmers would go into the production 
of other commodities. Why should we do that when there 
is no necessity for it? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If you should reduce hogs 20 
per cent, that would take off 20 per cent of the corn which 
they eat. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Naturally. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. And if you take off 20 per cent 
more for the corn reduction, it would reduce corn 40 per 
cent, would it not? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. No; because the hog farmer is only re- 
quired to reduce his corn acreage 20 per cent, and he would 
reduce his poundage of hogs 20 per cent. There is a double 
penalty for the hog farmer. 

My. WILLIAM. E. HULL. In other words, you make a 
penalty on the raiser of hogs and corn of 40 per cent? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. No. It provides that the hog farmer 
and the corn farmer can not go into the production of other 
agricultural products, of which there may be an exportable 
surplus. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has expired. 

The question is on the adoption of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amend- 
ment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDRESEN: Page 9, line 6, strike out 
the period and insert in lieu thereof a comma and the following: 
“nor in case the producer during that part of the initial period 
or the then current marketing year for the commodity, as the 
case may be, which has elapsed, has increased his production of 
milk or milk products for sale over his production thereof for sale 
for the same period during the preceding year.” 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, this is an effort to re- 
strict the production of dairy products. It provides that if 
a farmer should produce a certain amount of butterfat in 
January of this year, in January of next year he will not 
receive the benefits of the act if he produces more dairy 
products or butterfat during that time, thereby limiting the 
production. 

Mr. BURTNESS. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But, as indicated in the former ques- 
tions, at least you are not attempting to reduce any pro- 
duction in order to qualify for the adjusted certificate? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. We are trying to hold the production 
of dairy products down to domestic consumption, and not 
place the dairy industry on an exportable basis, and we hope 
to do that. 

Mr. BURTNESS. So that is the reason why the dairy 
industry, in the view of the gentleman, is entitled to a special 
set-up and a different type of consideration from the limita- 
tions imposed upon the hog producer, the wheat producer, 
and the cotton producer? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Not at all. If we would follow the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burtness] and reduce the 
dairy production to the amount to which the gentleman 
wants it reduced, we would see that the price of dairy 
products would go sky-high in this country, and people 
generally would suffer. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. It seems to me the gentleman is making the 
wheat and cotton and other producers knuckle a great deal 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield. 
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here. The gentleman is requiring them to reduce their pro- 
duction but does not require the dairyman to reduce his. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The chairman realizes that the other 
commodities to which he has referred are surplus com- 
modities. We do not concede that the dairy business is a 
surplus industry yet. 

Mr. JONES. I think the gentleman has gone pretty far 
on the other amendment. If you permit the regular dairy- 
man to get his benefits without any limitation at all on his 
production, and yet you make wheat and cotton knuckle, 
it looks to me 

Mr. BURTNESS. If the gentleman will yield, this must 
be borne in mind, that at least the amendment which the 
gentleman from Minnesota proposes now is some little con- 
sideration and protection against the increase of production, 
and, of course, those of us who feel that the dairy interests 
are insisting upon special treatment say we must at least 
put in the limitation which the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. ANDRESEN] now suggests, because otherwise there is no 
limitation in the bill. 

Mr. JONES. Why not add to that limitation that no 
one who produces dairy products, who increases his produc- 
tion, should get the benefits? The man who produces cotton 
or wheat or hogs must not increase his production even on 
dairy products if he is to get a certificate, and the man who 
is in the dairy business can increase without handicapping 
himself. That seems not quite fair. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. We are seeking to hold the dairy farmer 
down to normal domestic production. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman does not refuse to permit 
him to increase during the first year, does he? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. During the first year; no. 

Mr. JONES. It seems to me that in a matter of this kind 
it should apply all along the line. Let it apply not only to 
the wheat and the cotton farmers but let it apply to the 
dairy farmers as well. Does not the gentleman think that 
is right? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. JONES. If the gentleman will do that I am satisfied. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDRESEN: Page 9, after line 10, 
insert the following: 

“(6) In the event this act is by proclamation of the President 
made pursuant to section 28, extended for an additional year with 
respect to butterfat no producer who produces for sale more but- 
terfat during any month in the 1934-35 marketing year than was 
produced for sale by him during the corresponding month of the 
preceding marketing year shall receive any adjustment certificate 
under this act for such month, and no new producer in the mar- 
keting year 1934-35 shall receive any adjustment certificate for 
any month in such marketing year in which there is an exportable 
surplus of butterfat.” 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment 

Mr, RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Do I understand the amendment to 
mean that no new producer who comes in that year—that 
is, no young fellow just starting out to farm—who has a 
few cows, can get any adjustment certificate? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That is not my point. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. But that is the real nature of the 
amendment. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. This goes along the theory adopted 
on the other commodities. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In my own State of Iowa, as well as 
in the gentleman’s State, young fellows are starting out to 
farm every year. They raise corn; they raise hogs; they 
engage in dairying. According to this amendment, young 
fellows starting in to farming this spring in Iowa or 
Minnesota having a few cows can not come in under the 
advantages of this bill. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. If the same farm produced dairy 
products—— 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. But the amendment does not state 
that; it does not state that; it does not limit it to farms pro- 
ducing dairy products in the prior years. There might be 
some sense to it if it were limited to farms. In a few min- 
utes I shall call attention to a provision here in this bill to 
take care of new producers of cotton and wheat. You take 
care of the beginner in cotton and wheat but you do not take 
care of the new hog producer, and now you are trying to 
shut out the young dairy producer. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. No; we are not. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes; you are. Now, hold on; let us 
settle this. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Do it in your own time, then. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No; the gentleman is in charge of the 
amendment; it is the gentleman’s business to defend it. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. As soon as I can get time to speak on 
the amendment, if the gentleman will permit, I shall be 
pleased to explain. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I have asked the gentleman a question; 
let him answer it. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I will say that the new dairy producer 
might have difficulty in getting into the production of dairy 
products and in getting the benefit of this act if we are pro- 
ducing an exportable surplus of dairy products, unless the 
Secretary of Agriculture should issue regulations permitting 
him to come in, which is provided for generally throughout 
the bill with reference to other commodities. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In what way is it provided for? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I can not give the gentleman the sec- 
tion number. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will tell the gentleman where he 
thinks it is provided for. He thinks it is provided for in 
paragraph (b), page 9, and that is limited to acreage and 
does not include hogs or dairy products. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. As I say, any new dairy producers can 
come under the benefits of this act so long as we do not pro- 
duce an exportable surplus of dairy products. Even if they 
do not come under the act they will get a higher price for 
their dairy products. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. Why is not the gentleman satisfied, as far as 
dairy products are concerned, with the provisions of sub- 
section (b) which provides that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall by regulation determine whether one who is not 
engaged in producing a commodity in the preceding year 
shall come under the benefits of the act? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Here we have a commodity of which 
we do not produce an exportable surplus. We want to 
keep it on a domestic basis, and I think in view of that fact 
this amendment should be adopted so that the dairy busi- 
ness as a business can be confined to the borders of the 
United States without having to be put on a world-wide 
price. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment; and I want the attention especially of 
the gentleman from Minnesota and also the gentleman 
from Kansas, and, if I may, of the chairman of the 
committee. 

I wish to call attention to paragraph (b), on page 9, 
which undertakes to give the Secretary of Agriculture cer- 
tain powers. It reads as follows: 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall by regulation provide for the 
application of the provisions of this section with respect to pro- 
ducers not engaged in the production of the commodity prior to 
the particular year. 

Now, if you quit there, you might include hogs and you 
might include dairy products; but what I have just read is 
qualified by these phrases: He may issue regulations “ with 
respect to crop rotation and with respect to changes in the 
amount of acreage under cultivation by the producer.” 

Let us take the case of cotton: A young fellow in the 
South decides to go into the agricultural business and he is 
going to plant cotton. The Secretary of Agriculture can by 
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regulation say that he will let the beginner in cotton pro- 
duction in, provided he does not put in over 10 acres, 12 acres, > 
or 15 acres. The same applies to the beginning rice pro- 
ducers and to the wheat producers; but the young fellow in 
Iowa, Minnesota, or Kansas who is starting out to farm and 
wants to raise hogs, who did not raise any the year before, 
can not be brought under the provisions of this act by the 
regulations issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, not at 
all, because the regulations issued by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture must be limited to crop rotation and to changes in 
the amount of acreage under cultivation by the producer. 

I hope if the committee desires to give the Secretary 
power to issue regulations to the benefit of the new pro- 
ducers that they will strike out everything in the paragraph 
after the word “ herein,” in line 14. 

Mr. JONES. Does not the provision as it is cover hogs? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No; it covers only with respect to crop 
rotation. 

Mr. JONES. The language is, “ With respect to producers 
not engaged in the production of the commodity prior to the 
particular year.” 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes; but with respect to what? With 
respect to crop rotation he can issue regulations for fellows 
who were not engaged during the preceding year. 

Mr. JONES. I think it was intended the word “and” 
should be put in that line. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not think that was intended be- 
cause you have another and farther along. 

Mr. JONES. I think it would clarify the matter to strike 
out all of the paragraph after the word “ year” in line 14. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I think that should be done. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN], however, has in his 
amendment a provision which absolutely prohibits the young 
fellow from going into the dairy business. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I yield. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Even if we strike that out, we are passing 
legislation here whereby a young man can not engage in the 
business of agriculture, or if unemployed, can not go back to 
the farm without obtaining a certificate of permission from 
the Secretary of Agriculture; is not that right? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr, JONES. Oh, yes; he can, but he simply does not get 
the benefits of the act. It does not keep anybody from going 
into any business. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. But they can not go into the business 
and get the benefits of this act. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. McGucrn] 
says there are not any benefits. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Of course, I knew what the gentleman 
from Kansas meant. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The last part of my amendment pro- 
vides that no new producer in the marketing year 1934-35 
shall receive any adjustment certificate for any months in 
such marketing year in which there is an exportable surplus 
of butterfat. We do not have an exportable surplus, so he 
could not be kept out. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. But you keep the young man out of the 
dairy business by the wording of your amendment. It should 
be defeated. n 

[Here the gavel fell.] . 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division (de- 
manded by Mr. ANDRESEN)—ayes 25, noes 39. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we can not get 
an agreement about debate on this section. 

I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this section 
and all amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, let me call the chair- 
man’s attention to the fact that there has not been a single 
amendment considered to this section except committee 
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perfecting amendments. Are not the Members to have the 
right to offer amendments to this section? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I know of at least two very important amendments— 
one I am going to propose myself—that will deserve debate. 

Mr. JONES. Does not the gentleman realize that if we do 
not agree upon some limitation we will not get through with 
the bill in a reasonable time? 

Mr. BURTNESS. We have been trying to enact farm- 
relief legislation for 10 years, and this is a very important 
proposition. So far as I am concerned, I am willing to stay 
here until midnight in order to pass the bill. 

Mr. JONES. I will change it to 20 minutes, and ask 
unanimous consent that debate close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The Clerk will 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Barron: On page 7, line 7, after the 
word “commodity,” strike out the remainder of the section down 
to and including all of line 16, on page 9. 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied that the 
idea of reducing farm production 20 per cent is sold to this 
House, and therefore mine is a voice crying in the wilderness. 
But I think my amendment to strike out this feature has 
merit, and I therefore present it with confidence. 

I am convinced as to the soundness of the declaration 
made by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MoGverx! and 
reiterated by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hutu], that if 
we reduce the production of pork and butterfat we will also 
reduce consumption of corn and other feeds in like pro- 
portion. 

I am also convinced that if we reduce the production of 
pork and butterfat, wheat and cotton, and the other crops 
covered by this bill, it will reduce the amount of labor re- 
quired in their production. It might be said these laborers 
could produce something else. Possibly so, but that would 
be hunting another job, less profitable or less desirable than 
their present occupation, else they would change voluntarily. 
A more probable result would be that they would join the 
army of unemployed now walking the streets and highways 
of this country in search of work. 

Again, if this bill accomplishes that for which it is in- 
tended it will secure for the farmer an increased price for 
that part, and only that part, of these products consumed in 
this country. On page 5 of the committee report we have 
this language: 

It is not intended that the production of the commodities named 
should be reduced to a purely domestic basis— 


Then there is to continue an exportable surplus; and if 
we reduce our production, its only effect will be to lessen 
the amount to be sold abroad. If we reduce our exports, it 
will stimulate production in foreign countries in like pro- 
portion and permanently retire us to that extent from the 
foreign market. I can see no advantage in that course. I 
give all honor to the man who can, within reason, produce 
in America and sell abroad. 

This bill at best presents many difficulties in administra- 
tion. The most complicated, difficult, and expensive of these 
is the provision now under consideration. It requires an 
army of inspectors to check up the farmers and ascertain 
who had and who had not reduced production to the re- 
quired extent. The provision is’ most objectionable and 
does no good. If the law will work at all, it will work much 
better without it than with it. I therefore say, let us strike 
it out. 

As to the general object and purpose of this bill, it has 
undoubted merit. The farmer is prostrate and his condition 
has dragged down his city brother until he, too, is but little 
better off. 

The farmer did not get into his present desperate condi- 
tion in a day, a week, or a year. For a long time, at least 
since shortly after the great war, he has been going down 
and down. Illustrating this fact, I want to quote some fig- 
ures from the Agricultural Situation, a publication issued 
monthly by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of our 
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Agricultural Department. On page 21 of the issue dated 
December 1, 1932, for the purpose of comparison, it takes the 
average prices received by farmers for the 5-year period 
1909 to 1914 and calls that 100 per cent. In like manner it 
takes the average prices paid by farmers during the same 
period for commodities used by him in living and production 
and calls that 100 per cent. 

Prior to the war these percentages did not get very far 
apart. During the war the farmer had the advantage and 
must have accumulated a surplus. In 1920 these ratios 
were again practically balanced, the farmer’s dollar being 
then worth 99 cents. From 1921 to 1930 both went down, 
but not in the same proportion. During this period the 
average value of the farmer’s dollar, measured by the com- 
modities he had to buy, averaged slightly under 85 cents. 
The old problem of school days, where one pipe runs out a 
dollar while the other runs in 85 cents is applicable. How 
long did it take this process to exhaust his resources? Time 
has shown. He spent his war savings, sold his personal 
property, and then mortgaged his home. By 1929 he was 
prostrate, and with his exhaustion came the financial crash 
which has brought us to the verge of national bankruptcy. 
The Seventy-first Congress in 1930 attempted to mend the 
break by passing the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, which had the 
opposite effect. Since that event the difference between 
farm selling and buying prices has grown by leaps and 
bounds. In November, 1932—the latest figures available— 
he was selling at 54 per cent and buying at 106 per cent of 
the pre-war prices, and his dollar was worth only 51 cents. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTON. I will. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What effect has the Federal Farm 
Board had on driving down farm prices? 

Mr. BARTON. If the gentleman will tell me the weight 
of a white elephant, I will answer his question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will put my question in another 
way. Has the gentleman any information whether or not, 
assuming that the Federal Farm Board had not been created 
by law—does not the gentleman think that the price level of 
farm commodities would be higher than it is to-day? 

Mr. BARTON. I think it would. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTON. I will. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Is it not a fact that under this 
bill, section 4, page 8— 

In case of wheat, cotton, and tobacco; and in case of hogs his 


acreage of corn, if any, and his tonnage of hogs may be reduced in 
such amount as the Secretary of Agriculture has found necessary— 


is it not true that we are giving the Secretary the power to 
issue an order to the farmer to reduce his output even as 
much as 50 per cent? 

Mr. BARTON. That might be, and along the same line 
I can not see why the farmer should be penalized because 
he wants to raise something to sell abroad. 

Mr. JONES. He is not penalized. He simply does not get 
the benefit of the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTON. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Has not the gentleman answered his 
own question when he says that the farmer is selling at 54 
and buying at 106? The farmer is buying in the domestic 
market and selling in the world market. We have learned 
that he can not sell his products in the world market and 
make his cost of production. 

Mr. BARTON. The gentleman is unquestionably right. 
The farmer can not buy his supplies in a localized, monopo- 
lized, and protected market and sell his produce on the world 
market at world prices, as he is now compelled to do, with- 
out sooner or later winding up in bankruptcy. 

The gentleman is an experienced airman and can there- 
fore understand and appreciate a cartoon that went the 
rounds of the newspapers a few years ago. It represented 
two men jumping from an airplane. One was labeled 
“Prices the farmer gets”; the other, “Prices the farmer 
pays.” The one marked Prices the farmer gets” jumped 
empty handed and, of course, fell precipitately to the 
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ground. The other when he jumped held a parachute 
marked “ Protective tariff.” It held him in the air for a 
long time but ultimately he was destined to reach the earth; 
the level on which the farmer rested. That tells the whole 
story. There must be a leveling up or a leveling down, or 
a combination of the two. There must be substantial 
equality of these ratios or commerce between these two ele- 
ments of our people will remain at a standstill. 

Were the farmer out of debt, it would make but little dif- 
ference to him whether you cut his buying prices in half 
or double his income, for he spends his all. But he is not 
out of debt and can not get out with present prices. Many 
outstanding farmers are now rapidly approaching bank- 
ruptcy. These must have higher prices or suffer liquidation. 
To industries selling to farmers, a cut of their prices in half 
would mean radical reduction in wages and other costs of 
production, a condition not to be thought of if it can be 
avoided. By far the most satisfactory remedy is to close 
the gap by raising the price the farmer gets so he can with 
reasonable equality trade with his city brother. On the 
farm he is a useful citizen and the city’s best customer. 
Present prices will drive him from his home. Then he must 
either become a wanderer on the face of the earth or go 
to the city. In the city he is an efficient worker and a 
sharp competitor on the labor market. You city men, I 
ask, Will you drive these men into your midst? Are you 
ready to absorb them into your urban population and give 
them jobs, or must they be fed at soup houses and clothed 
by charity? Think seriously and long before you defeat 
this bill. It may not work as its friends claim, but it is at 
least worth trying, and I urge its enactment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Missouri has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this section close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Barton]. This amendment strikes out the most important 
part of the bill. If this bill has any merit as a long-time 
program for agriculture, it is in the provision which provides 
that a farmer to secure its benefits must reduce his produc- 
tion. Of course, the bill primarily affects the producers of 
surplus crops, and we have a situation in this country to-day 
where we have on hand a supply of cotton sufficient to last 
this country for domestic consumption an entire year. We 
had a carry-over of wheat in this country last July of 363,- 
000,000 bushels and at the rate we are exporting now unless 
we should have an unprecedentedly small crop in this coun- 
try next year, the carry-over next July 1 will be larger than 
it was this year. To-day wheat is selling in Kansas for 25 
cents a bushel, and that price is about 10 cents above what 
it would bring if we were actually selling on the basis of the 
world price. What hope has the producer of wheat in this 
country or the producer of cotton in this country of ever 
getting a higher price until he can reduce and control his 
production? I know from personal conversation with wheat 
producers, and I am sure the same is true of cotton pro- 
ducers, that they are ready and anxious to reduce their 
production, but no individual producer of either of these 
commodities can do it alone. 

Unless he knows that every other producer is going to do 
likewise, it is foolish for him to reduce, but if he knows that 
other producers are going to do the same thing, then he is 
justified in reducing. This measure offers a sufficient in- 
ducement to the producers of surplus crops to justify them 
in reduving their production within the limits provided by 
the bill, and I am satisfied that if this bill becomes a law 
the producers of those surplus crops will willingly cooperate 
with the Secretary of Agriculture in reducing their acreage 
so as to come under its provisions. If that can be done, it 
will not be necessary to levy this tax long, because in the 
case of wheat, at least, we can get on the basis of domestic 
consumption, and the price of wheat in this country will 
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not be made in Liverpool but will be made in the United 
States. There is no hope to-day for any immediate in- 
crease in the export market for wheat. Wheat exports, in- 
cluding flour, since July 1 have been only about 20,000,000 
bushels, as compared with exports a few years ago of over 
200,000,000 annually. I hope the time will come when we 
can get back our export wheat market, but that depends on 
many contingencies, most of which are beyond the control 
of the United States Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas has expired. All debate upon the pending amendment 
is exhausted. The question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PatmMan: Page 7, line 17, after the 
words and figures “1932,” insert Provided further, That an ad- 
justment certificate shall be issued to any producer for all cotton 
grown by him if his 1933 production is 60 per cent less than his 
average acreage for such preceding period as the Secretary deems 
representative of normal production conditions in the area.” 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, according to this bill a 
cotton farmer who last year grew 100 acres of cotton will 
be required to reduce his acreage 20 acres for 1933 in order 
to get the benefit of the allotment plan. In other words, 
he must reduce his acreage to 80 acres. About one-half 
of the cotton grown in the United States is consumed in 
the United States. The other half, of course, is sent to 
other countries. There should be some inducement for a 
farmer to grow cotton only for the domestic market, and 
not grow it for the foreign market and create a surplus. 
If it is right that he should get the domestic price for one- 
half of his cotton, if he reduces his acreage 20 per cent, 
why should not he get the domestic price for all cotton 
produced and the benefit of allotment plan on all his cot- 
ton if he reduces his acreage 60 per cent or down to 40 
acres? It is carrying out identically the same theory that 
is advanced in this bill, and is some inducement and en- 
couragement for a man to grow cotton for the domestic 
market only and not grow any cotton for the foreign mar- 
ket, while others can grow for both markets. Understand, 
I do not advocate reducing our cotton production to do- 
mestic requirements, neither will this amendment cause 
that to be done. It will permit the small farmer to adjust 
his acreage in a way that will permit him to get a better 
price for all the cotton he grows. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAMSEYER: On page 9, line 14, after 
the word “year,” strike out all to the end of line 16. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the 
amendment offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further per- 
fecting amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAMSEYER: On page 7, in line 22, 
after the word “is,” insert the following: “but this paragraph 
shall not apply to a producer who does not produce for market 
during such initial period more than 35 hogs.” 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, there are some parts of 
this bill, if it ever becomes law, that will be very difficult 
to administer. The provision with regard to hogs is one of 
them. The provision with regard to dairy products will be 
more difficult. I can see how the provisions with regard to 
cotton and wheat can be more easily administered. 
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Suppose this bill becomes a law on the 3d day of March 
and it goes into effect the next day, all hogs marketed dur- 
ing the initial period—that is, from the 4th day of March 
to the ist day of October, which is the beginning of the 
next marketing year—are, of course, on their feet. Most 
of them have considerable flesh on them. A large part of 
them will be about ready for market. The hogs to be mar- 
keted during the initial period are in the lots right now. 
The farmer has got the corn. He can not reduce. Then 
I venture to state that there is not one farmer in ten who 
keeps books, so that he can tell you what his tonnage was 
last year and can arrange his tonnage this year to be 20 
per cent less. 

Another thing, a great majority of farmers do not have 
scales. They do not know just what the hogs will weigh. 
Then, of course, many of them just produce a small amount. 
The average hog production in the Corn Belt for marketing 
during a year on the average-size farm is about 60. I 
placed the figure at 35 because from March to October is 
seven months, and I made it seven-twelfths of 60, or 35. 
Now, the man who produces more hogs is the larger farmer, 
and he probably keeps books. He may have scales. He can 
adjust himself, but the average small farmer who raises 
hogs will be unable to adjust himself in order to receive 
the benefits of this bill during the seven months up until 
the 1st of October, 1933. 

Now, may I read this amendment so that you will all 
get it, and then I will conclude. At the end of paragraph 
2, I would add this: But this paragraph shall not apply 
to a producer who does not produce for market during 
such initial period more than 35 hogs.” 

The little fellow who produces 35 or less hogs from March 
to October during the initial period will come in under the 
benefits of this act, and that will give him time to adjust 
his business to come in under the act during the next year— 
that is, the year 1933-34—which begins October 1 next. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JONES. He can reduce his marketing tonnage during 
that period 20 per cent. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Oh, but that is more easily said than 
done. Here is a man with 20 hogs in his lot. Suppose they 
are ready for market a week or two after this bill goes into 
effect; they already weigh more than the hogs he marketed 
last year, and he is clear out unless he goes into his pigpen 
and deliberately shoots some of his hogs. 

Mr. JONES. There is no question about weight here. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Well, tonnage is weight, is it not? 

Mr. JONES. But he does not have to sell his hogs. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Well, he must either sell them or carry 
them over until October. The Members from the Corn Belt 
know something about hogs. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman surely does not want to 
exempt 35 hogs. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Well, what number would the gentle- 
man suggest? 

Mr. JONES. I do not know. I am not a hog man. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Then the gentleman should listen to 
some one who does. I have the figures from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and they are absolutely right. My 
amendment is based on average hog production on the aver- 
age-sized farm in the Corn Belt, where hogs are produced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jones) there were ayes 51 and noes 61. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. JONES 
and Mr. Ramseyer to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
there were ayes 60 and noes 76. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a perfecting 
amendment, which is at the Clerk’s desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ANDRESEN: Page 9, in line 10, insert 
the following: “(6) In the event that this act is by proclamation 
of the President, made pursuant to section 28, extended for an 
additional year with respect to butterfat, no producer who pro- 
duces for sale more butterfat during any month in the 1934-35 
marketing year than was produced for sale by him during the 
corresponding month of the preceding marketing year shall re- 
ceive any adjustment certificate under this act for such month.” 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is the 
same amendment that was offered and voted down before, 
with the exception that we have now removed the objection- 
able feature as to new producers. The balance of the 
amendment is the same as the first one read, and provides 
for a restriction of production as to dairy products, confin- 
ing them to the same production in the next calendar year 
that they had in the same months of the preceding year. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. McGUGIN. As I understand the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, it will mean that the Secretary of Agriculture will 
have to do just twelve times as much work in connection 
with dairying as he will in connection with any other com- 
modity. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Not at all. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Because your figures are on a monthly 
basis instead of a yearly basis. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. They secure those figures now every 
month. 
eo CHRISTGAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. The increasing number of dairy cows 
makes it absolutely necessary to haye some such limitation. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Certainly. There are more than 21,- 
000,000 dairy cows in the United States at the present time. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Let us see if we can not arrive at some un- 
derstanding about time. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
there have been only two amendments, other than commit- 
tee amendments, presented to this section. 

Mr. JONES. There have been three. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this section and all amendments thereto close in 16 
minutes. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in 16 minutes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
to the motion. 

The Clerk read as 1 

amendment offered by Ramseyrer: Strike out the figures 
“16” and insert the Ah gs “30 in lieu thereof. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I move as a substitute 
that debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 21 minutes. This will give 20 minutes to those who 
wish to be heard and one minute to the chairman. I wish 
about three minutes of the twenty. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, if we are going to be 
shut off in this way, then the gentleman will have to take 
the responsibility for it. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Does the gentleman from Texas agree 
to my substitute motion? 

Mr. JONES. No; I do not agree unless I can get a gen- 
eral agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McCormack). The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa to make 
the time limit 30 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. WLiamson and Mr. MeGvem) there were—ayes 45, 
noes 51. 

So the amendment to the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute mo- 
tion offered by the gentleman from Soutb Carolina, 

The substitute motion was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion as 
amended by the substitute. 

The motion, as amended, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a perfecting 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wrtramson: On page 8, line 7, strike 
cut the comma and all of lines 8, 9, 10, and 11 and insert a 
period. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry the de- 
bate has been arbitrarily cut off. There are three or four 
exceedingly important amendments to be offered to this 
section, which is one of the most important sections in 
the bill, and we are not going to have an opportunity to 
discuss them. Everybody knows when an amendment is 
offered without explanation that it is generally voted down, 
not upon the merits but simply because there is no dis- 
cussion, no opportunity to present it. 

I am offering to strike out lines 8, 9, 10, and 11, on page 8, 
so that the man who produces hogs will not be penalized 
twice. You are penalizing him once by compelling him to 
reduce his production of hogs by 20 per cent. Then you 
penalize him again by compelling him to reduce his produc- 
tion of corn 20 per cent before he can get his adjustment 
certificates on hogs. Why discriminate against the corn 
grower? They get no compensating advantages. No ad- 
justment certificates are given to them. Not all of them 
raise hogs and many do not produce enough corn now for 
the ordinary uses of their farms. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that so far as 
the Middle West is concerned, west of the Missouri River, 
it will be impossible in most cases for any hog producer to 
take advantage of this bill. Nine times out of ten he is 
producing less corn than he normally requires upon the 
farm. If you are going to say to him that he must reduce 
his acreage of corn by 20 per cent before he can get his 
certificates on hogs, this means he can not take advantage 
of the bill at all and he will be outside of the fence. 

It is a foregone conclusion that to a certain extent the 
adjustment charge is going to reflect back upon the price 
of hogs at the farm. I think this is conceded by every- 
body who has studied the bill. It is impossible that we 
shall be able to maintain a normal price for hogs upon the 
farm with this kind of a provision. It will not only result in 
lowering what would otherwise be the normal market price 
for hogs at the farm but may well result in destroying the 
present cash market for hogs should the adjustment charge 
push the price to a point where the cost of pork to the con- 
sumer is out of line with the cost of other meats. This 
means that if a man is not in position to reduce his acreage 
of corn, which in the Middle West he is not able to do with- 
out losing more on corn then he gains on hogs, he will be 
penalized by a reduced price for the few hogs that he does 
have upon the farm. It seems to me that there is no ques- 
tion about this, and this provision should go out of the bill. 

Another thing, there are tens of thousands of renters 
scattered all over the country that are under contract to 
plant a specified number of acres of corn. This is required 
by the landlord to secure proper rotation of crops and main- 
tain soil fertility, and from the very nature of the situation 
these can not reduce acreage. The only thing they have to 
sell is corn, and if you compel them to reduce their acreage 
of corn because they have a few hogs, you are going to put 
them out of the running so far as a satisfactory sale of their 
hogs is concerned. They can not come under the provisions 
of the bill and they will be compelled to take a reduced price 
for the hogs they haye on their farms. ; 

I can not pursue this question further, because I want to 
discuss another amendment for fear I may not have time 
to say anything about it when it is reached. 

In case this amendment is voted down I shall offer an- 
other amendment to the section now under consideration 
which provides that the reduction of corn acreage shall ex- 
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clude corn planted for silage or fodder. Under the bill as 
it now reads, the planting of corn for silage or fodder is 
covered with the same restrictions that apply to corn for 
grain-feeding purposes. Such planting should at least be 
excluded. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. My understanding is that the commit- 
tee assumed, generally, that the word “ corn,” as used in this 
connection, is intended to include only matured corn that 
is to be harvested and would not include silage or corn used 
for fodder. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I do not care what they may assume. 
You are not referring here to matured corn specifically; you 
are referring to the “ acreage of corn” planted and nothing 
else. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I think the gentleman’s amendment 
ought to be adopted; but even if the amendment is not 
adopted, I do not want any construction to go out to the 
effect that corn raised only for silage or for fodder pur- 
poses is intended to be included under the language that is 
used in the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman knows that if the 
language is construed literally as it stands in the bill it is 
going to include the total acreage of corn, no matter what 
the purpose of planting may be. The matter should not be 
left to construction. The language should definitely ex- 
clude acreage of corn planted for silage or fodder. 

[Here the gavel fell. -< 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
and ask recognition for three minutes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McSwarn: Page 7, line 12, after the 
word “ wheat,” strike out the word “ cotton,” and in line 16, after 
the word “area,” insert the words “and as to cotton the acre- 


age reduction shall be 50 per cent computed in the same manner 
as to wheat and tobacco.” 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, if this amendment should 
be adopted and if this bill should become law, there would 
be great hope for it to confer benefit upon the cotton farmer. 

If the bill should become law as written, and require an 
acreage reduction of only 20 per cent, I confidently make 
the statement and prediction that the actual production of 
cotton will not be reduced by one single pound, because the 
kind of land that will be left out of planting to cotton will 
be the poorest and least productive of the land; and because 
of the hope that there will be an increased price for the 
cotton produced on the 80 per cent planted to cotton, there 
will be increased production, due to increased fertilization, 
more intensive cultivation, and better care with respect to 
the poisoning of boll weevil and other pests. So that the 
net production on the 80 per cent planted and cultivated 
will equal what is now, and has been for five years, the 
average production of the 100 per cent acreage. 

Every cotton farmer knows, and everybody that will think 
one minute on the problem knows, that the hope for per- 
manent relief for the cotton farmer is to get rid of the 
nine and one-half million bales of carry-over that now con- 
fronts him. The nine and one-half million bales is enough 
cotton to supply the domestic demand and the export de- 
mands from this country for the next 12 months. So, if 
not a single lock of cotton were produced this year, there 
would be no actual shortage of cotton. 

Now, why do not the cotton farmers reduce their produc- 
tion? Every individual is willing to reduce production pro- 
vided he knows that everybody else will likewise reduce. 
But since he fears that the other fellow will not reduce, he 
will not consent to reduce, either. We hold out to him here 
the inducement that if he will reduce his acreage and 
thereby, incidentally, reduce his production, by about 25 or 
30 per cent, he will have a bonus upon his cotton that is 
consumed in the United States. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered ‘oxy the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 17, after the figures “ 1932,” change the period to a 
comma and add the following: “ but as to such wheat the adjust- 
ment certificate shall be issued only upon the domestic consump- 
tion percentage from the 1933-34 marketing year of 80 per cent 
thereof.” 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, this bill of necessity, 
owing somewhat to circumstances over which no one has 
control, carries in it a number of discriminations between 
wheat grown in the winter-wheat area and that grown in 
the spring-wheat area. The fact that winter wheat to be 
marketed next season has already been seeded—was, in 
fact, seeded early last fall—makes it impossible to prevent 
all these discriminations. 

Now, let us understand this. The bill does not and could 
not require any reduction in the winter-wheat area for this 
season; but in the spring-wheat area, where we plant in 
April and compete with winter wheat, we are compelled to 
reduce the acreage 20 per cent in order to obtain the ratio 
price next season. We are willing to reduce and as a start 
must be made some time on some fair basis, we are willing 
that the winter wheat shall get the benefit for 1933 without 
reduction. But where we have to reduce 20 per cent and 
then in turn take our domestic-consumption percentage 
upon the reduced acreage we are not satisfied with the pro- 
visions in this bill. As a fairer proposal I suggest in this 
amendment simply the proposition that the winter-wheat 
farmer, without the necessity of reduction, shall for the 
next marketing season receive the ratio price upon the 
domestic-consumption percentage upon 80 per cent of the 
crop he harvests this year. In other words, if the bill had 
been passed last summer he would undoubtedly have had to 
reduce his acreage, as we in the Northwest are compelled to 
do. But he can not do it now, and it seems that he ought 
not to be permitted to come in and receive the allotment 
certificate to the full extent of his old acreage. I suggest 
a certificate for the domestic-allotment percentage upon 80 
per cent for the coming year. I believe that is a very fair 
proposal. 

Mr. HOPE. Nature has already reduced production 
aplenty. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Oh, nature by an unprecedented 
drought killed our production in 1931—we had nothing to 
sell that year when you people had the finest crop you had 
had for years. Even in 1930 your wheat was mostly har- 
vested in Kansas and Oklahoma before the drought had any 
effect upon the rest of the country. Furthermore, we have 
been reducing acreages, and until the last year the winter- 
wheat farmers, particularly in Kansas, have condemned such 
proposal and refused. 

It is also true that it is the winter wheat rather than the 
spring wheat which is exported and which tends to bear 
down our domestic markets. Without the large exports 
from the Southwest we would probably always have the full 
benefit of the tariff reflected into the price for hard spring 
wheat. 

In spite of the temper of the House to consider no 
amendments, I appeal to your sense of fairness and ask you 
to consider this one on its merits. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jones) there were 32 ayes and 51 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McGuctn: Section 8, page 7, sub- 
section 1, in line 10, strike out the word “ wheat.” 

In line 12, strike out the word “ wheat.” 

In line 16, after the word “ area,” strike out the semicolon and 
insert a period, then add the following: 
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“In ad t certificates for wheat the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall determine the average amount of acreage of 
wheat planted in each State for the last five succeeding years. 
He shall thereupon reduce such average acreage for each respective 
State 20 per cent. The amount of acreage so left will be the 
allotable acreage for each respective State. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall thereupon notify the governor of each State of the 
amount of wheat acreage allotted to each State. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall thereupon determine from 
statistical information in the office of the Secretary of Agriculture 
or from any Official State agency the wheat acreage in each county 
for the year of 1927, and he shall thereupon allot in each county 
that proportion of the total allotment granted to the State in 
which such county is located which the total wheat acreage of 
such county in 1927 bore to the total wheat acreage of the State in 
which it is located in 1927. Then the total amount of allotted 
acreage assigned to each respective county shall be allotted for 
individual production to each landowner in such county applying 
to such county or local agency as may be designated or provided 
for by the Secretary of Agriculture, 

“Such application of each such landowner shall set forth the 
available acreage which he owns and in which he wishes to plant 
in wheat. Such local agency or board or agency designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall have the power to review each 
application to determine the exact acreage which such application 
should contain and which is actually available for wheat and 
subject to be planted in wheat. Such board or local agency shall 
set a date of not less than 30 days in advance for the closing date 
for filing of such applications. After such applications have been 
filed and the local board or agency of the Secretary of Agriculture 
has determined that such applications are accurate as to the 
acreage applied for which is available for wheat, the board or 
agency of the Secretary of Agriculture shall thereupon ascertain 
the total amount of acreage in said county which has applied for 
wheat adjustment certificates. The board shall then determine 
the percentage relationship which the total amount of acreage 
applied for adjustment certificates bears to the total amount of 
acreage allotted to such county for adjustment certificates for 
wheat. Each applicant shall thereupon be issued an allotment 
certificate in the same percentage of the acres set forth in his 
application that the total number of applied acres in said county 
8 the total number of acres allotted to such county for 
whea 8 

The adjustment certificates so issued shall run with the land. 
The adjustment certificate shall belong to the owners of the land 
and shall pass with transfer of the land: Provided, That where such 
land is operated by a tenant the tenant shall receive the same 
share of the adjustment certificate that he receives of the crop he 
produces: Provided further, That this paragraph shall not apply to 
acreage planted to wheat in 1932.” 


Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I know how utterly im- 
possible it is to present such an amendment as this on the 
floor of the House, but here is what the facts are. With this 
bill as you are now allotting it on wheat, you are giving a 
special privilege to the very class that brought about this 
overproduction. The last Representative sitting in this 
House, representing a district east of Hutchinson, Kans., if 
he takes this bill as it now stands, is penalizing his constitu- 
ents, who are wheat raisers, and paying a premium to those 
who brought about this excess acreage. What brought 
about the excess acreage? The development of thousands 
of acres of new land by tractor and combine out in the arid 
sections. These new western wheat producers have in- 
creased production as much as 100 per cent over five years 
ago. You give those producers an allotment certificate 
based on last year’s production, and you are reducing them 
20 per cent of a 100 per cent increase in acreage in the last 
five years. At the same time, all through the country east 
of Hutchinson, the individual farmer, as a direct result of 
this increased acreage, has been forced to reduce his acreage, 
sometimes he has been forced entirely out of business, and 
now you pass this bounty law, and he will have no acreage 
on which to base an allotment. If he has any, he will be 
compelled to reduce his acreage 20 per cent, when he has 
already been reduced 50 per cent during the past few years. 
The bill as it now stands will pay a premium to those who 
brought about the surplus in wheat, and will penalize the 
poor victims of that surplus. My amendment goes to the 
land, and it is based on the 1927 crop, and not this last five 
years of overproduction. 

I do not suppose the amendment will pass, but I am not 
going to sit here idly on this floor and watch the thousands 
and thousands of wheat farmers in this country who have 
already suffered from overproduction by those who devel- 
oped the new land be further crucified by legislative action, 
while you are paying a legislative premium to those who 
brought about the overproduction. That is the purpose of 
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my amendment, and if this bill had been carefully consid- 
ered even in the Agricultural Committee by some one who 
knows something about the wheat business instead of the 
committee’s taking a bill written by some college professor 
without the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “i,” there 
would not have been the glaring injustices that are now 
present in this bill. There is much theory and little barn- 
yard farm sense and justice in it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lanxrorp of Georgia: Page 9, line 4, 


after the word “commodity,” insert “for export or for sale to be 
handled in wholesale quantities.” 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, if I under- 
stand the bill correctly as now drawn, whenever, in order 
to seek these alleged benefits, the farmers in my district re- 
duce their tobacco acreage by 20 per cent, they will not be 
able to plant that reduced acreage in cotton or in any other 
commodity which the Secretary of Agriculture may deter- 
mine is producing a surplus without forfeiting their claims. 

I am seeking to amend this so as to allow the farmer who 
abandons part of his cotton acreage so as to come within 
this law to be permitted to plant that land in tobacco, pro- 
vided he, of course, lives up to the law in so far as tobacco 
is concerned, and also, if he wishes, plant that acreage in 
corn, provided he does not raise corn for export and pro- 
vided he does not raise corn to be sold and handled in whole- 
sale quantities. This bill is going to be very hard to’ ad- 
minister, and I am of the opinion that my amendment will 
help it in this respect, because it will allow a man to take 
part of his land out of tobacco and put it in cotton and 
yet comply with the terms of the law. It allows a man to 
take part of his land out of cotton or tobacco and put it in 
corn or any other commodity, provided he only produces 
that corn for his own use and produces it to be sold in 
small quantities and not to be handled in export or in whole- 
sale quantities. 

The language which I seek to amend reads as follows: 

No adjustment certificates shall be issued in respect of wheat, 
cotton, or tobacco in any case where reduction of acreage is re- 
quired by this act if the land representing such reduction is 
utilized, during the year in respect of which such reduction 
occurs, for the production of any commodity of which, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, there is normally produced or is likely to 
be produced an exportable surplus. 


I seek to amend this language so as to make it read as 
follows: 

No adjustment certificates shall be issued in respect of wheat, 
cotton, or tobacco in any case where reduction of acreage is re- 
quired by this act, if the land representing such reduction is 
utilized, during the year in respect of which such reduction oc- 
curs, for the production of any commodity for export or for sale 
to be handled in wholesale quantities of which, in the opinion of 
the Secretary, there is normally produced or is likely to be pro- 
duced an exportable surplus. 


Mr, Chairman, without the adoption of my amendment 
or some similar amendment, a farmer in my district might 
suffer all the burdens sought to be imposed by this bill, 
make the reduction required by the measure, and then 
find he was to be denied all benefits because he planted 
corn or some other product “ of which, in the opinion of the 
Scretary, there is normally produced or is likely to be pro- 
duced an exportable surplus.” 

This would be manifestly unfair and lead to all kinds of 
inequalities and unfair discriminations. This is only one 
instance of the dangerous and serious provisions contained 
in this bill. It provides too much bureaucratic control of 
the affairs of the farmer and average citizen, with little or 
no real help for our people. But I shall not attempt to 
discuss all the obnoxious features of the measure at this 
time. 

The most dangerous feature of all is the sales-tax provi- 
sions of the measure as set out in sections 10 to 18, inclu- 
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sive; and I wish at this time to address myself more fully 
to this part of the bill. p 

The allotment plan of farm relief is a most excellent idea 
if stripped of the vicious sales-tax provisions of this bill. 
To a large extent it is a modification of the contract plan 
of controlling production, marketing, and prices so long 
sponsored by me. I regret extremely that a dangerous sales- 
tax system is sought to be engrafted onto and made a part 
of the allotment plan, 

Mr. Chairman, the allotment plan of farm relief is divis- 
able into two parts—the raising of money for Federal pur- 
poses and the appropriation of money by Congress. During 
this emergency the appropriation of money to pay a bonus 
to the farmers may be justified. Right or wrong, the 
emergency is so great that at this time I would vote for 
such an appropriation. I am not willing, though, to saddle 
on the farmers and other consumers of farm products the 
sales-tax provisions of this bill. The poison so far out- 
weighs the sugar that I can not get my consent to force 
the farmer to swallow this legislative pill. I very much 
fear the remedy is far worse than the disease. 

This bill provides for taxing the farmer to raise money 
to help the farmer; it seeks to rob his right pocket in order 
to raise money to pay salaries and other cost and then 
graciously donate what happens to be left, if any, to the 
farmer’s left pocket. This plan seeks to set up a defective, 
leaky apparatus to transfuse blood from one of the farmer's 
arms to his other arm. In the end the farmer will lose 
more than he will gain. During all this time the farmer 
is suffering an awful financial affliction, and it will soon 
be too late to save him. 

In a little while Congress will be just as able to help the 
farmer as Congress is to usher in the resurrection morning 
and raise the dead by marching through a cemetery. 

By this bill Congress seeks to tax the unemployed to help 
the price of the cotton and tobacco of the cottonless, to- 
baccoless, moneyless, homeless victims of our brutal Federal 
land-bank foreclosure program. 

It is most inconsistent to tax our people to raise money to 
loan the farmer to help him produce and at the same time 
raise money by this vicious tax system to pay to the farmer 
as a bonus for him not to produce. Billions of dollars have 
been and are being spent to help the farmer produce; now 
it is sought to spend billions more to keep him from pro- 
ducing; and it is sought to have the Department of Agri- 
culture ride these horses in opposite directions at the same 
time. Is Congress to have the Department of Agriculture, 
at great expense, spend half its time giving the farmers 
a fatal poison and the other half of its time trying to cure 
the effects of the poison? Is large production a fatal poison, 
and can it be cured by such a method? 

Is not there something wrong somewhere? Well, what 
and where is the trouble? Is not Congress ignoring the real 
troubles and here seeking to cure an evil which is more or 
less imaginary and of little or no consequence? The trouble 
is in the lack of proper marketing facilities and not in 
abundant or so-called overproduction. 

Production control is necessary only in so far as it en- 
ables the farmers to more fully secure a good market for 
their product. I doubt there being a real surplus of farm 
products at this time; the trouble is elsewhere. If we will 
enable the farmers to control their marketing so as to only 
offer for sale as much of a particular product as can be 
absorbed at a fair price and hold the balance until it can 
likewise be sold for a good price, the so-called overproduc- 
tion problem will be forever solved. Production is only 
incidentally involved; the main and only problem is one of 
marketing. 

This bill ignores this most vital question, puts additional 
handicaps on the farmer’s marketing facilities, and seeks 
to compensate him for present and past wrongs by the 
questionable, unfair, and dangerous methods provided in 
this measure. 

I would gladly support the payment of the bonus to the 
farmers as provided in this bill—hoping for the plan to be 
perfeeted later—if it was separated from the sales-iax pro- 
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visions of the measure. This bill seeks to put an additional 
burden, first, on the farmers’ feeble marketing machinery 
and then on the purchasers and consumers of the farmers’ 
products—all in the name of the farmer and for the alleged 
purpose of raising money to compensate the farmer. This is 
an attempt to help the farmer by hurting him. But it is 
contended that this is help for the farmer and the cost 
should be borne by the farmer and the products of the farm. 
This is an expensive and dangerous way of forcing the 
farmer to ride around a circle and get back where he started 
in a worse condition than he was when he began. 

If this legislation is truly helpful to the farmer it will be of 
inestimable value to the whole Nation. The Washington 
Evening Star of the 9th of this month carried an article on 
the allotment plan of farm relief, in which is epitomized the 
contentions of the supporters of this bill. From this article 
I read as follows: 

The outstanding quality of the atmosphere in which the bill is 
pressed is a recognition of the distress of agriculture, coupled with 
recognition of the effect of depressed farming on the country’s 
whole business structure, This condition is universally admitted, 
universally deplored. As a result there is a spirit of “ we must do 
something.” This spirit is shared by some heads of manufactur- 
ing industries. There is more pressure for this bill by business 
interests than for any other farm bill ever considered. Their 
theory is that the depression is a vicious circle, and that it may 
be broken by deliberately putting into the pockets of farmers an 
increased purchasing power, which, when spent by the farmers, 
may start the business spiral upward. A metaphor frequently 
used by business advocates of the measure is that the machinery 
of business is halted on a “dead center.” From this it is argued 
that some hundreds of millions of dollars added to the purchasing 
power of farmers may act as a “primer” to start the whole 
national mechanism of business going again. 

Mr. Chairman, the first nine sections of this bill provide 
for the allotment plan of farm relief, without any method 
for the raising of the money required for paying the bene- 
fits to the farmers, The plan as contained in these sections 
is either good or it is bad. If it is bad then we certainly 
should not set up a vicious sales-tax arrangement to raise 
the money for this evil purpose. If the plan is as good as 
its proponents claim it is then the money to carry it into 
effect should come out of the Federal Treasury and not be 
raised by an obnoxious system as sought to be set up in 
sections 10 to 18 inclusive. 

The extract which I just read from the Evening Star de- 
tails just how the public feels about the allotment plan, and 
I concur in most of what the advocates of the allotment 
plan say about it. I only find myself in disagreement with 
them when they seek to raise this revenue by a sales tax. 

Some will say that for this to be paid out of the Treasury 
without providing this method of raising the money would 
get the Budget very much out of balance. This may be true, 
but it is also true that if this is a proper expenditure then 
it should be made, and the money for this purpose should be 
raised in the fairest way possible with the burden to be car- 
ried by the whole people benefited. It is said that this 
legislation will not only help the farmer but will help the 
whole Nation and all our people. Then let all this money 
be raised by the methods used and to be used for raising 
funds for other appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to the amendment which I 
have just offered and which I hope will be adopted, it is my 
purpose at the proper time to move to strike out some of 
the sections of this bill which set up this obnoxious sales-tax 
plan, so that the Members may have an opportunity of say- 
ing whether they wish these funds raised by a dangerous 
sales tax or by the ordinary methods of raising revenue. 
I will not vote for this bill if the sales-tax feature is not 
stricken out. 

Let us perfect this bill so it will be real farm relief and 
so there will be no doubt about its merits. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia has expired. The question is on the ameridment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Burrness: Page 9, line 7, after the word 
“may,” insert the word “ not.” 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I think the chairman 
of the Agricultural Committee and the other members will 
readily accept this amendment. The purpose of this sec- 
tion is really for the Secretary to determine what crops 
may not be planted on the reduced acreages, rather than 
what may be planted. It is much simpler for him to pro- 
claim that certain crops can not be planted than to try 
to canvass all of the agricultural possibilities of the country 
and set out a sort of minor encyclopedia as to what crops 
may be planted. The amendment does not change the in- 
tent, but simplifies and reduces the work of the Secretary 
in the interest of economic and efficient administration. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Why should any of this surplus acreage 
be planted to anything, if they are making more by reduc- 
ing it to 80 per cent? 

Mr. JONES. The idea is to make this permissive. Under 
this he may permit a relaxation of the rule if he deems it 
wise. That is all it means. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McGuctn: Page 7, line 8, subsection 
(2), strike out all of subsection (2), the same being from lines 
18 to 25. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 30 seconds. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. FULMER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAMSON: Page 8, line 11, strike 
out the period, insert a colon, and add: “ Provided, That the words 
“acreage of corn’ shall not be construed to include acreage of corn 
harvested before maturity for silage or fodder for feeding 
purposes.” 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 30 seconds. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Burtness) there were—ayes 40, noes 0. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McGuarn: Page 8, section 8, subsec- 
tion 3, strike out all of subsection 3, the same being lines 1 to il, 
inclusive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
McGusern]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FAIR-EXCHANGE ALLOWANCE 

Sec. 9. (a) The fair-exchange allowance for any commodity shall 
be the difference between the price received for the commodity by 
producers at local markets and the fair exchange value for the 
commodity, as hereinafter determined. 

(b) The fair-exchange allowance per unit for each commodity 
shall be proclaimed by the Secretary of Agriculture on the day 
following the date of approval of this act. Thereafter the fair- 


exchange allowance shall be proclaimed at such intervals as the 
Secretary may from time to time deem ni to keep in effect 


a fair exchange allowance which, together with the price received 
for the commodity by producers at local markets during the last 
three months for which index numbers are available, will substan- 
tially equal the fair exchange value for the commodity. 
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(c) The fair-exchange allowance shall be determined by the 
Secretary on the basis of the index numbers for prices as computed 
and published by the Department of Agriculture. 

(d) The fair-exchange allowance specified in the first proclama- 
tion for any commodity made by the Secretary under this act shall 
take effect on the day following the date of approval of this act. 
The fair-exchange allowance specified in any subsequent procla- 
mation for the commodity shall take effect at such date as is 
specified in the proclamation. 

(e) Except as provided for hogs under subsection (f), the fair 
. exchange value for any commodity shall be an amount that shall 
bear to the price for all commodities bought by producers during 
the last three months’ period for which index numbers are avail- 
able, the same ratio as the price for the commodity paid pro- 
ducers at local markets during the base period bore to prices for 
all commodities bought by producers during such base period. 
The base period shall be the period commencing September, 1909, 
and terminating August, 1914. 

(t) During the following periods the fair exchange value in case 
of hogs shall be as follows: 

(1) For the period commencing the day following the date of 
approval of this act and terminating April 30, 1933, 344 cents a 
pound. 

(2) For the period commencing May 1, 1933, and terminating 
June 30, 1933, 4 cents a pound. 

(3) For the period commencing July 1, 1933, and terminating 
at the beginning of the 1933-34 marketing year, 444 cents a pound. 

(4) Beginning with the 1933-34 marketing year for hogs, 5 cents 
a pound plus an additional one-half cent a pound for each 10 
points increase that exists in the index number for factory em- 
ployment over the index number therefor on the date of approval 
of this act, as published by the Federal Reserve Board, until euch 
time as the fair exchange value for hogs so computed first equals 
such value as computed under subsection (e). 

(5) Thereafter the fair exchange value for hogs shall be com- 
puted under subsection (e). 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Warren, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 13991, had come to no resolution thereon. 

AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Printing and ask its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

House Resolution 347 

Resolved, That in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of 
the printing act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House of Representatives be, and is hereby, em- 
powered to have printed 1,000 additional copies of the hearings 
held before said committee during the current session relative to 
“agricultural adjustment program.” 

The resolution was agreed to. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Stewart, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
family. 

To Mr. Conxrxd, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Rupp, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Hart, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

BOARD OF VISITORS, NAVAL ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following ap- 
pointment: 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 1081, titie 34, United 
States Code, the Speaker appoints as members of the Board 
of Visitors to the Naval Academy the following Members of 
the House: Mr. Brack, of New York; Mr. GLOVER, of Arkan- 
sas; Mr. FERNANDEZ, of Louisiana; Mr. PARKER of New York; 
Mr. ENGLEBRIcHT, of California. 


REVISION OF BANKRUPTCY LAW (H. DOC. NO. 522) 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 


read, and, together with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
On February 29 last I addressed the Congress on the 
urgent necessity for revision of the bankruptcy laws, and 
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presented detailed proposals to that end. These proposals 
were based upon most searching inquiry into the whole 
subject which had been undertaken by the Attorney General 
at my direction. While it is desirable that the whole matter 
should be dealt with, some portions of these proposals as 
an amelioration of the present situation are proving more 
urgent every day. With view to early action, the depart- 
ment, committees, and Members of the Congress have been 
collaborating in further development of such parts of these 
proposals as have, out of the present situation, become of 
most pressing need. I urge that the matter be given atten- 
tion in this session, for effective legislation would have most 
helpful economic and social results in the welfare and 
recovery of the Nation. 

The process of forced liquidation through foreclosure and. 
bankruptcy sale of the assets of individual and corporate 
debtors who through no fault of their own are unable in 
the present emergency to provide for the payment of their 
debts in ordinary course as they mature, is utterly destruc- 
tive of the interests of debtor and creditors alike, and if 
this process is allowed to take its usual course misery will 
be suffered by thousands without substantial gain to their 
creditors, who insist upon liquidation and foreclosure in the 
vain hope of collecting their claims. In the great majority 
of cases such liquidation under present conditions is so 
futile and destructive that voluntary readjustments through 
the extension or composition of individual debts and the 
reorganization of corporations must be desirable to a large 
majority of the creditors. 

Under existing law, even where majorities of the creditors 
desire to arrange fair and equitable readjustments with 
their debtors, their plans may not be consummated with- 
out prohibitive delay and expense, usually attended by the 
obstruction of minority creditors who oppose such settle- 
ments in the hope that the fear of ruinous liquidation will 
induce the immediate settlement of their claims. 

The proposals to amend the bankruptcy act by providing 
for the relief of debtors who seek the protection of the court 
for the purpose of readjusting their affairs with their cred- 
itors carry no stigma of an adjudication in bankruptcy, 
and are designed to extend the protection of the court to 
the debtor and his property, while an opportunity is af- 
forded the debtor and a majority of his creditors to arrange 
an equitable settlement of his affairs, which upon approval 
of the court will become binding upon minority creditors. 
Under such process it should be possible to avoid destruc- 
tive liquidation through the composition and extension of 
individual indebtedness and the reorganization of corpora- 
tions, with the full protection of the court extended to the 
rights and interests of creditors and debtors alike. The 
law should encourage and facilitate such readjustments in 
proceedings which do not consume the estate in long and 
wasteful receiverships. 

In the case of individual and corporate debtors all cred- 
itors should be stayed from the enforcement of their debts 
pending the judicial process of readjustment. The provi- 
sions dealing with corporate reorganizations. should be ap- 
plicable to railroads, and in such cases the plan of reor- 
ganization should not become effective until it has been 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I wish again to emphasize that the passage of legisla- 
tion for this relief of individual and corporate debtors at 
this session of Congress is a matter of the most vital im- 
portance. It has a major bearing upon the whole economic 
situation in the adjustment of the relation of debtors and 
creditors. I therefore recommend its immediate considera- 
tion as an emergency action. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THE WHITE House, January 11, 1933. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for one minute. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 
- There was no objection. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I think it is well for the 
House to know in connection with this message from the 
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President of the United States that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] and myself have been collaborat- 
ing for several months on the very subject matter of the 
presidential message. We have been working under the ad- 
vice of the chairman of the committee, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sumners], and a committee meeting has been 
scheduled for Friday, at which time the bills that are already 
prepared will be considered by that committee. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Was the date of that message Feb- 
ruary of last year? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What has that got to do with it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because it reviews the whole subject. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The message of February had nothing 
to do with the particular subjects itemized at this time, 
such as corporate reorganization, railroad reorganization, 
and amendment of the bankruptcy laws, and providing for 
extension of indebtedness. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS—FARM RELIEF 


Mr. CASTELLOW. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I find myself unable to subscribe whole-heartedly to 
the underlying principles upon which this legislative struc- 
ture is erected, but a compelling desire to support any meas- 
ure which possibly might tend to ameliorate the distressing 
condition of our agricultural classes may induce me, in the 
absence of any better proposal and as a relief measure, to 
support this bill. 

To be sure the farmer is sorely in need of a substantial 
increase in the price of his products, but the increase, if it 
is to be permanent, must be based upon a sound premise and 
not upon the vagaries of a chimerical scheme. The eleva- 
tion of this price level must arise from the increase in the 
ability to buy upon the part of those who to-day stand so 
pathetically in need of the farmers’ wares. As to how this 
result may be accomplished is a most pertinent question. 

To approach the subject intelligently we must first look 
to the causes of our present situation. To my mind the 
stress under which our country, if not the world, is laboring 
at present is not organic but entirely functional, and this 
functional disturbance is due largely to inactivity upon the 
part of our mediums of exchange. This, therefore, brings 
us to a consideration of our mediums of exchange. Accord- 
ing to my conclusions we haye two—money and commercial 
paper. 

While commercial paper and credits are based upon 
money, of course, they seem to be more popular as a medium 
of exchange than money itself. 

To money we have given a dual nature, treating it in one 
instance as purely a medium of exchange, in which capacity 
we consider it as having no real or intrinsic value but only 
the representative of value, and as such is expected to earn 
nothing. Under the other view it is considered and dealt 
with as property, of itself valuable and capable of produc- 
ing something likewise of value. This is the view we take 
of it when we hire or rent it out for compensation in the 
form of interest. When being treated in this sense it may 
produce a greater return than the real property, the value 
of which it is supposed to represent, and in doing so infla- 
tion begins and a foundation is laid for future trouble. If 
We would avoid deflation, depression, and panics, we must 
fully guard against infiation, and inflation has usually re- 
sulted from an unwarranted increase in our commercial 
paper. 

This increase is superinduced by the prospective profits 
from the use of money treated as a thing of real and in- 
trinsic value and as such placed to work earning rents in 
the form of interest. As long as it can earn more profit 
than the real property which it represents it will continue 
to be so used, and thereby be retired from the field of its 
primary purpose as sirictly a medium of exchange. While 
its use as property capable of earning should not be en- 
tirely eliminated, as, indeed, under our present economic 
structure, it can not; I contend it should be more restricied 
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and that this could be effected by a legally enforced reduc- 
tion of its earning capacity reflected in the form of interest. 
As soon as the earning power of money falls below the earn- 
ing power of that which it represents it will return actively 
into circulation by the purchase of that which has a greater 
earning capacity than itself, and thereby provide a sub- 
stantial foundation for real improvement in all property 
values, including agricultural products. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, January 12, 1933, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Tentative list of committee hearings scheduled for Thurs- 
day, January 12, 1933, as reported to the floor leader: 
RIVERS AND HARBORS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Hearings on Ohio projects. 
MERCHANT MARINE, RADIO, AND FISHERIES 
(10 a. m.) 


Continue hearings on S. 4491, to regulate intercoastal 
carriers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CROWE: Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. H. R. 13811. A bill to amend section 23 of the immi- 
gration act of February 5, 1917 (39 Stat. 874); without 
amendment (Rept: No. 1852). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. 
Res. 536. A joint resolution authorizing an appropriation for 
participation by the United States in an international mone- 
tary and economic conference to be held in London; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1853). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STEVENSON: Committee on Printing. H. Res. 347. 
A resolution providing for the printing of 1,000 copies of the 
hearings relative to “agricultural-adjustment program” 
(Rept. No. 1854). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEA: A bill (H. R. 14176) to withdraw certain 
public lands from settlement and entry; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 14177) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to enter into a cooperative agree- 
ment or agreements with the State of Idaho and private 
owners of lands in Lemhi County, Idaho, for grazing and 
range development, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 14178) to promote travel to 
and in the United States and its possessions, thereby pro- 
moting American business, and to encourage foreign travel 
in the United States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: A bill (H. R. 14179) re- 
lating to labeling petroleum and petroleum products; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 14180) to extend 
the provisions of section 201 of the emergency relief and 
construction act of 1932 to certain self-liquidating projects; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 14180 to 
provide for the selection of certain lands in the Stave of 
Arizona for the use of the University of Arizona; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, 
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By Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 14182) to amend sec- 
tion 97 of the Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. C., title 28, 
sec. 178), to create the northeastern district of New York, 
and provide for the appointment of a district judge for 
said district; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 14183) to amend the 
radio act of 1927, as amended, to require persons using 
radio sets capable of receiving police broadcasts in vehicles 
to secure permits for such use; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GILBERT: A bill (H. R. 14184) to liquidate and 
refinance agricultural indebtedness and to encourage and 
promote agriculture, industry, and commerce by establish- 
ing a credit system through which farm mortgages may be 
liquidated and refinanced or refunded at a reduced rate 
of interest through the Federal reserve banking system and 
the Federal farm-loan system; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. GRANFIELD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 551) 
authorizing the issuance of a special postage stamp in honor 
of Calvin Coolidge; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FISH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 552) authoriz- 
ing the Attorney General of the United States to investi- 
gate the failure of any company or corporation which re- 
ceives a loan from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in excess of $50,000; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


MEMORIAL 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, a memorial was presented 
and referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Chamber of Deputies of the Republic of 
Cuba, expressing its most profound grief of the death of 
ex-President Calvin Coolidge; to the Committee on Me- 
morials. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 14185) granting an increase 
of pension to Florence I. Huss; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 14186) granting a pension to 
Bessie Baldwin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 14187) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Clara T.-Hemenway; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 14188) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Banks Fuller; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 14189) granting 
a pension to Flora B. Parker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 14190) for 
the relief of John M. Casserly; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LAMNECE: A bill (H. R. 14191) for the relief of 
Matt E. Saylor; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEWIS: A bill (H. R. 14192) granting a pension 
to Sarah E. Stephens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 14193) granting a pension 
to Rachel McLain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 14194) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret J. Shaw; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 14195) for the 
relief of Charles E. Bryant; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14196) granting an increase of pension 
to Ella Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPENCE: A bill (H. R. 14197) granting a pension 
to Theresa C. Brink; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMASON: A bill (H. R. 14198) for the relief of 
Earl Smith; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9492. By Mr. BACON: Petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Floral Park, N. Y., and vicinity, favor- 
ing the eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

9493. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of the Maritime Associa- 
tion of the Port of New York, protesting against the loaning 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation of the amount 
of $11,000,000, or any other sum, for carrying out a project 
for which there is no emergency and no justification, and 
one which private interests, familiar with shipping condi- 
tions, would not momentarily consider as an investment; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

9494. Also, petition of the Academy Civic Association, of 
225 West One hundred and eighth Street, New York City, 
urging the repeal of the economy act in order to correct the 
many injustices and inequalities of this law as a step in the 
direction of restoring national prosperity, relieving stress 
of unemployment, and as an act of simple justice to our 
underpaid Government employees; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

9495. Also, petition of the Jamie Kelly Association (Inc.), 
protesting against any further reductions in Federal sal- 
aries; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

9496. By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Petition signed 
by various citizens of Franklin, Pa., urging the passage of 
the stop-alien representation amendment to the United 
States Constitution to cut out the 6,280,000 aliens in this 
country and count only American citizens when making 
future apportionments for congressional districts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9497. By Mr. CONDON: Petition of Bourdon A. Babcock 
and 88 other citizens of Rhode Island, protesting against any 
reduction or repeal of existing legislation beneficial to Span- 
ish War veterans, their widows, or dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9498. Also, petition of Adelard Sutherland and 66 other 
citizens of Rhode Island, protesting against any reduction 
or repeal of existing legislation beneficial to Spanish War 
veterans, their widows, or dependents; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9499, Also, petition of Mary M. Murray and 83 other citi- 
zens of Rhode Island, protesting against any reduction or 
repeal of existing legislation beneficial to Spanish War vet- 
erans, their widows, or dependents; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9500. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of approximately 90 mem- 
bers of the American Legion of Los Angeles County, Calif., 
protesting against the proposed 10 per cent cut in disabled 
veterans’ compensation and favoring the American Legion 
national legislative program; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9501. By Mr. DELANEY: Petition of the Twin Ports 
Lodge, No. 12, of the International Shipmasters’ Association, 
protesting against the transfer of the Hydrographic Office 
from the Department of the Navy to the Department of 
Commerce, such a transfer being extremely detrimental to 
the best interests of all shipmasters and owners; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

9502. Also, petition of 11 metropolitan New York branches 
of the New York State Retail Meat Dealers Association, urg- 
ing opposition to any domestic allotment plan which will 
include hogs; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9503. Also, petition of the New York County Lawyers’ 
Association, disapproving the practice and rules adopted by 
the judges of the United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York, under which the Irving Trust Co., 
a corporation, has been designated official receiver in bank- 
ruptcy and equity suits, and urges the abolishment of said 
rules; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9504. By Mr. GARBER: Petition urging enactment of the 
railway pension bills, S. 4646 and H. R. 9891; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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9505. Also, petition of the Ohio State chapters of the 
Railroad Employees’ National Pension Association (Inc.), 
urging enactment of railway pension bills, S. 4646 and H. R. 
9891, and expressing opposition to Senate bill 3892 and House 
bill 10023; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

9506. Also, petition of the Railway Business Association of 
Chicago, Ill., indorsing recommendations of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in its referendum No. 62, especially 
those which follow the provisions of House bill 11642; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9507. Also, letter from E. I. Rogers, president the Peoria 
Association of Commerce, Peoria, Ill., urging repeal retro- 
actively of the recapture clause of the transportation act 
and the modification of the provisions relating to railway 
valuation; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

9508. Also, resolution of the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Federation, passed at a special national meeting 
in Chicago, III., January 6, urging inclusion of dairy prod- 
ucts in the pending domestic allotment bill (H. R. 13991) for 
the relief of agriculture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9509. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the American His- 
torical Association, urging Congress to authorize the con- 
tinuance of the publication by the United States Govern- 
ment of the official papers of the Territories from which 
States have been formed, as an important part of the papers 
of these States and as an important contribution to the 
understanding of American history; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

9510. By Mr. HARLAN: Petition of Laura C. Harb and 
other citizens of Preble County, Ohio, urging support of the 
stop-alien representation amendment to the United States 
Constitution to count only American citizens when making 
future apportionments for congressional districts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9511. By Mr. KOPP: Petition of Ida B. Hough and other 
citizens of West Chester, Iowa, urging support of the stop- 
alien representation amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9512. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of New York County 
Lawyers Association, New York City, opposing the Irving 
Trust Co.’s monopoly of receiverships; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

9513. Also, petition of Institute of American Meat Packers, 
Chicago, Ill., opposing House bill 13991, the national emer- 
gency act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9514. Also, petition of George Kramer, of the David Van- 
gelder Executive Committee, New York State Retail Meat 
Dealers Association, New York City, opposing any domestic 
allotment plan which will include hogs; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

9515. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, advocating the return of the 2-cent 
postage rate; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9516. Also, petition of C. A. Finnegan and Thad M. Nowak, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., proposing a Federal tax law; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

9517. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of 11 metropolitan branches 
of the New York State Retail Meat Dealers Association, 
opposing any domestic allotment plan which will include 
hogs; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9518. By Mr. RICH: Petition of citizens of Williamsport, 
Pa., favoring the so-called stop-alien representation amend- 
ment to the Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9519. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of citizens of Sherman 
County, submitted by Elmer E. Euwer and signed by 79 
others; citizens of Victoria, submitted by B. Anderson and 
signed by 59 others; and depositors of banks in Lincoln 
County, submitted by Harve Hartzett and C. E. Myers and 
signed by 247 others; all of the State of Kansas, requesting 
repeal of the Federal bank-check tax (sec. 751, F. R. A., 
1932); to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9520. By Mr. STEWART: Petition of Union County Or- 
ganization of the American Legion, Department of New 
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Jersey, petitioning the Congress to provide for the continu- 
ing of 48 drills for the United States Naval Reserve and the 
National Guard during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1933; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

9521. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petitions of 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Corsica, and con- 
gregation of the United Presbyterian Church of Blairsville, 
Pa., favoring the amending of the Constitution of the United 
States to exclude aliens, and count only American citizens, 
when making future congressional apportionments; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 12, 1933 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 10, 1933) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. LONG and Mr. FESS rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio—— 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator wish to suggest the absence 
of a quorum? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. FESS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Couzens Johnson Schuyler 
Austin Cutting Kendrick Sheppard 
Bailey Dale Keyes Shortridge 
Bankhead Davis King Smith 
Barbour Dickinson La Follette Smoot 
Barkley Dill Logan Steiwer 
Bingham Fess Long Swanson > 
Black Fletcher McGill Thomas, Idaho 
Blaine Frazier McKellar Thomas, Okla 
Borah George McNary Townsend 
Bratton Glass Metcalf Trammell 
Broussard Glenn Moses Tydings 
Bulkley Goldsborough Neely Vandenberg 
Bulow Gore Norbeck Wagner 
Byrnes Grammer Norris Walcott 
Capper Hale Nye Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Harrison Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Carey Hastings Patterson Watson 
Cohen Hatfield Pittman Wheeler 
Connally Hayden Reynolds White 
Coolidge Hebert Robinson, Ark 

Copeland Howell Robinson, Ind. 

Costigan Hull Schall 


Mr. MOSES. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] is absent from the Senate 
because of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have been requested to announce 
that the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] is 
unavoidably absent. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Brooxxart] is detained from the Senate on ac- 
count of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

SENATOR FROM GEORGIA 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, Hon. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Jr., Senator elect, succeeding the late William J. Harris as a 
Senator from the State of Georgia, is present in the Cham- 
ber and ready to take the oath. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Senator elect come for- 
ward and be sworn. The credentials have already been 
read and placed on file. 

Mr. RuUssELL, escorted by Mr. Grorcr, advanced to the 
Vice President’s desk; and the oath having been adminis- 
tered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 

COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with section 4863 

of the Revised Statutes, the Chair appoints the Senator 
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from New York [Mr. Core.anp] as a director of the Colum- 
bia Institution for the Deaf, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Hon. Wesley L. Jones, late a Senator from the 
State of Washington. 

VISITORS TO NAVAL ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act of August 29, 1916, the Chair appoints 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GotpssoroucH], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wars], and the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ScuvyLeR] as members of the Board of Visitors on the 
part of the Senate to visit the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, Md. 

Under the law the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the Senate, the Senator from California [Mr. 
SHORTRIDGE], is an ex officio member of the Board of 
Visitors. 

FINAL ASCERTAINMENT OF ELECTORS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of State, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of the certificates of the Governors of the States of 
Alabama, Arizona, California, Connecticut, Iowa, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Montana, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, and West Virginia of the final 
ascertainment of electors for President and Vice President 
in their respective States at the election of November 8, 
1932, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of State, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies 
of the certificates of the Governors of the States of Florida, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, and Wyoming of the final 
ascertainment of electors for President and Vice President 
in their respective States at the election of November 8, 
1932, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORT OF GEORGETOWN BARGE, DOCK, ELEVATOR & RAILWAY CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from Hamilton & Hamilton, attorneys, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual report of the 
Georgetown Barge, Dock, Elevator & Railway Co. for the 
year ended December 31, 1932, which, with the accompany- 
ing report, was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

SENATOR FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. BAILEY presented the credentials of ROBERT R. 
REYNOLDS, chosen a Senator from the State of North Caro- 
lina for the term commencing on the 4th day of March, 1933, 
which were read and ordered to be placed on file, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
STATE oF NORTH CAROLINA. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 8th day of November, 1932, ROBERT 
R. REYNOLDS was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of North Carolina a Senator from said State to represent said 
State in the Senate of the United States for a term of six years, 
beginning on the 4th day of March, 1933. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, O. Max Gardner, and our 
seal hereto affixed at Raleigh, this the 16th day of December, A. D. 


1932. 
O. Max GARDNER, 
Governor. 
By the governor: 
[SEAL.] J. A. HARTNESS, 
Secretary of. State. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Newton, Kans., praying for the repeal of the tax on bank 
checks, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GRAMMER presented a resolution adopted by the 
auxiliary to American Legion Post No. 9, of Spokane, Wash., 
protesting against proposed cuts in amounts to be appro- 
priated for veterans’ benefits, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of members of the Clear Lake 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union and also sundry citi- 
zens of Seattle, all in the State of Washington, praying for 
the retention of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
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tion and the national prohibition law, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of the State of New York, remonstrating against the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment of the Constitution or the ` 
repeal or modification of the national prohibition act, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Wyoming 
County Pomona Grange, Gainesville, N. Y., favoring the 
strict enforcement of the eighteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution and opposing the return of light wines and beer, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by members of 
local branches of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, of Cortland County, N. Y., favoring the passage of 
legislation to change the present monetary ratio and basis 
so as to effect reflation of the currency, which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a memorial 
from the medical staff of the Emergency Hospital, Buffalo, 
N. Y., remonstrating against “wasteful extravagance” in 
the building and maintenance of Government hospitals for 
the care of veterans, and stating “that civilian hospitals 
how operating and fully equipped can amply accommodate 
all veterans in need of hospital care,” and also remonstrating 
against the granting of pensions or compensation to veter- 
ans for disability not connected with the service, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE—TRAINING OF RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a letter 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Duluth, Minn., inclosing 
their recommendations on national defense. I ask that it be 
printed in the Record and referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee. 

I am also in receipt of a letter from Lieut. Mansfield W. 
Nelson, president of the Duluth chapter of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association of the United States, Duluth, Minn., which 
I ask be printed in the Recorp and referred to the com- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the matter was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


DULUTH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Duluth, Minn., January 6, 1933. 
Hon. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C 

My Dear Mr. SCHALL: At the last meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Duluth Chamber of Commerce the inclosed recom- 
mendations on national defense were presented to it by the 
national defense committee of our organization. The board did 
not feel capable of passing on the demands of these recommenda- 
tions, but definitely went on record in favor of an adequate 
national-defense policy generally consistent with the national de- 
Tense act. 

I have been requested to pass this action along to you for your 
guidance and information as to our attitude on the national- 
defense question. 

Yours very truly, 
DULUTH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
J. R. PRATT, Secretary. 

To: The national defense committee of the Duluth Chamber of 
Commerce. 

From: Special committee appointed by Vice Chairman Reed for 
recommendation on the civilian national-defense program. 
Your committee recommends the following outline for a legis- 

lative program to be urged for immediate action by the directors 

of the chamber of commerce: 

(a) Sufficient appropriations to provide for and maintain a Reg- 
ular Army of not less than 14,000 officers and 165,000 enlisted men; 

(b) Sufficient appropriations to build and maintain a Navy of 
treaty strength with full complements of officers and men; 

(c) Sufficient appropriations to provide 48 armory drills and 
15-day field training for the National Guard, and further to in- 
crease the man power of the National Guard to 210,000 officers 
and enlisted men, as provided in the national defense act; 

(a) Sufficient appropriations to provide 14-day active-duty 
training with pay for not less than 23,000 members of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps during the fiscal year 1933-34. Active-duty train- 
ing to be increased by 3,000 reserve officers each year until the 
maximum of 32,000 reserve officers are ordered to 14-day active- 
duty training camps annually; 

(e) Sufficient appropriations to provide 48 pay drills and 15-day 


‘active-duty training for all members of the Fleet Navy Reserve 
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and Fleet Marine Reserve and 15-day training for 20 per 
cent of Volunteer Naval Reserve officers; 

(f) Sufficient appropriations to graduate 8,000 Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps cadets into the Officers’ Reserve Corps annually, 
together with the required (six weeks) amount of active-duty field 
training; 


(g) Sufficient appropriations to provide 30-day training for not 
less than 40,000 trainees at citizens’ military training camps 
annually; and 

(h) Sufficient appropriations to provide annually for the na- 
tional rifle matches at Camp Perry and aid to civilian rifie clubs. 


DULUTH CHAPTER, RESERVE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATEs, 


Duluth, Minn., January 6, 1933. 
Hon. THomas D. SCHALL, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Duluth Chapter, Reserve Officers Association 
of the United States, desires to refute the charges understood to 
emanate from the Hon. Ross CoLLINS, of Mississippi, chairman 
of the Military Affairs Committee of the House, to effect that 
reserve officers with World War experience will be physically unfit 
for service in the event of an emergency; and that, therefore, 
funds expended for their training are wasted. 

Congressman CoLLIns overlooks the fact that reserve officers 
who receive such training are each required to pass a physical 
examination at the time they report for duty at the training 
camps. If any particular officer is in the superannuated class,” 
he will be automatically eliminated and no funds will be expended 
for his training. 

I am inclosing herewith the biographies of a few typical reserve 
officers of this city to indicate to you what manner of citizens 
and taxpayers of this country are interested in this phase of our 
national-defense program. I hope that they may be of some 
assistance to you in counteracting the vicious and false propa- 
ganda that is being circulated with reference to the business and 
professional men of our country who are willing to give of their 
time and effort for the sake of national defense. 

We will be glad to furnish you with more data if you so desire. 
In these troubled times, when the peace of the world is at stake, 
when foreign countries dare to openly repudiate their Just debts to 
the United States, it would seem a poor time to tear down what 
little vestige of national defense that we still have left. Stand 
by the good old United States of America. We are counting on 


you. 
Respectfully yours, 
MANSFIELD W. NELSON, 
First Lieutenant, Coast Artillery Reserve, President. 


— 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF TYPICAL RESERVE OFFICERS OF DULUTH, 
MINN 


(A) Officers with World War experience 


1. Tenney, Frank C., lieutenant colonel Coast Artillery Reserve, 
vice president of the Tenney Co., grain commission merchants, 
Minneapolis and Duluth. Born at Minneapolis, Minn., November 
13, 1883. Attended Lawrenceville school. Graduate of Harvard, 
Class of 1907. Following graduation, entered grain commission 
business in Minneapolis, organizing his own company in 1909. In 
1914 he moved to Duluth as vice president of the company. In 
1924 he became interested in the Clifton Manufacturing Co., man- 
ufacturers of rubber goods, at Boston, Mass. Was president of 
that corporation from 1924 to 1929, when the business was disposed 
of. this period he divided his time between Duluth and 
Boston. Actively interested in civic affairs as member of various 
committees of Duluth Chamber of Commerce. Entered Second 
Officers Training Camp in 1917. Commissioned first lieutenant 
Coast Artillery and sailed for France in December, 1917. As an 
officer with the One hundred and third Trench Mortar Battery, 
Twenty-eighth Division, he took part in the Meuse-Argonne and 
Ypres-Lys drives. Promoted to captain, Coast Artillery Corps, No- 
vember 2, 1918. Returned to United States March, 1919. Dis- 
charged March 15, 1919. Commissioned captain, Coast Artillery 
Reserve, April 22, 1919. Promoted to major March 25, 1922, and 
to lieutenant colonel April, 1930. Has served as executive officer 
of the Nine hundred and fifty-fifth Coast Artillery (AA) Reserve 
Regiment since its organization, and has had active duty and 
training with his regiment in the summer camps of 1929, 1930, 
and 1932. Is now enrolled in the command and general staff ex- 
tension courses. In 1932 passed the medical examination for 
training camp, indicating physical fitness in all ways to carry on 
active duty. 

2. Knight, William, major, Engineer Reserve, manager and engi- 
neer, northwest district of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Major Knight is 52 years of age, and has many years of experience 
in his profession as an engineer both in the United States and in 
foreign countries. Commissioned from the State of Alabama as 
captain, corps of Engineers, August 31, 1917. Received training at 
Fort Leavenworth Engineer School. Assigned to and served with 
the Three hundred and tenth Engineers, Eighty-fifth Division, 
throughout the entire period of the World War. His service over- 
seas was in France and with the North Russia expedition. He 
served 14 months with his outfit in the Archangel district. Com- 


missioned major, Engineer Reserve, April 30, 1925, and has had 
frequent tours of active duty at Fort Logan, Colo., where the ele- 
vation is 9,000 feet. The elevation is mentioned only to point out 
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that if he can pass the required physical tests at that station it 
is presumed that he could pass the prescribed physical examina- 
tion at any other post in the country. 

8. Butler, Gordon H., major, Engineer Reserve, general manager 
Polaris Concrete Manufacturing Co., of Duluth, Minn. 

Born Scipio, Ind., February 10, 1889. Graduated from Purdue 
University, civil engineering, in class of 1913. His experience as 
an engineer has been with the Engineer Corps, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, American Bridge Co., Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
has supervised construction work on various railroads, including 
timber, steel, and reinforced-concrete docks for handling iron ore, 
coal, and merchandise for Lake Superior boat traffic. For the past 
five years has been engaged in the manufacture of reinforced- 
concrete products. Membership: American Concrete Institute, 
American Society of Military Engineers, Duluth Engineer Club, 
Duluth Automobile Club, Ridgeview Golf Club, St. Paul Athletic 
Club, Duluth Chamber of Commerce, Reserve Officers Association, 
American Legion, and the Masonic order. Appointed as an officer 
in 1917, at the outbreak of the World War. Served with Eighty- 
eighth Division from time of organization until formation of 
Seventh Army in France, to which transfer was made in 
November, 1918. Overseas service from July, 1918, to August, 
1919. Served in France, Belgium, Germany, and England. Dis- 
charged August 15, 1919. Helped organize Duluth Chapter, Re- 
serve Officers Association, and served as its president two years. 
Attended summer camps seven different years at Fort Snelling, 
Minn., Fort Des Moines, Iowa, and Fort Riley, Kans. At all camp 
periods the regular physical examinations were conducted, indicat- 
ing physical fitness, 

4. Mack, Stanley L., captain, Infantry Reserve, clerk of munici- 
pal court, Duluth, Minn. 

Born New Auburn, Wis., December 9, 1889. Graduated from 
Eau Claire (Wis.) High School, 1907. News writer at various times 
on staffs of Eau Claire Leader, St. Paul Daily News, Superior 
Telegram, and Duluth Herald from 1908 to 1921. Enlisted as 
private, Machine Gun Company, Third Minnesota Infantry, July, 
1917. Attended Third Officers’ Training Camp and was commis- 
sioned second lieutenant, Infantry (M. G.), and served during 
remainder of the war with various machine-gun outfits. Over- 
seas service with Twelfth Machine Gun Battalion, Fourth Division. 
After armistice selected by general headquarters as representative 
of Duluth Herald to make special tour over battlefields and areas 
occupied by American Expeditionary Force as one of 600 news- 
paper writers so honored. Returned to civil life July, 1919, re- 
joining staff of Duluth Herald. Appointed clerk of municipal 
court of the city of Duluth in April, 1921. Commissioned first 
lieutenant, Infantry Reserve, October 7, 1919. Promoted to cap- 
tain, Infantry Reserve, November 16, 1922. Has attended several 
summer camps at Fort Snelling, Minn., and Bismarck, N. Dak., 
and for past four years has served as instructor at citizens’ mili- 
tary training camps. Has had no difficulty in passing the required 
physical examination for active field duty. 

5. Dresser, Elbert H., captain, Engineer Reserve, vice president 
and chief engineer Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 

Captain Dresser is 54 years of age, a graduate of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, and a member of various civic and technical 
organizations. Entered service as captain of Engineers August, 
1918. 

6. F. S. Crawford, captain, Chemical Warfare Service Reserve. 
Born August 14, 1889, in Pittsburgh, Pa., now 43 years of age. Edu- 
cation: Graduate Carnegie Institute of Technology, 1913. Degree: 
Bachelor of science in mining engineering. Experience: Copper 
miner in Arizona 1913 to 1916; private, corporal, sergeant, Na- 
tional Guard of Pennsylvania; Mexican border service, 1916 to 
1917; first lieutenant, captain, Seventy-ninth Division, Three bun- 
dred and fifteenth Infantry, 1917 to 1919; overseas July, 1918, to 
April, 1919; Meuse-Argonne offensive September—November, 1918; 
discharged June, 1919; reserve officer, August 1919-1924 and 1927- 
1933; engineer, United States Bureau of Mines, 1919-20, mining 
division; W. J. Rainey Coal Co., 1920-1923; Hudson Coal Co. 
1923-1927; salesman, 1927-28; United States Bureau of Mines, 
1923-1932, safety division; district engineer, United States Bureau 
of Mines, Duluth, Minn.; clubs and member Duluth Engineers 
Club, Duluth Automobile Club. 

Associations: Masonic Fraternity, Reserve Officers’ Association, 
American Legion, Delta Upsilon Fraternity (National Collegiate). 

Physical condition: Excellent, Attended active duty 1931 and 
satisfactorily passed all physical requirements. 


(B) Officers without World War experience 


1. Nelson, Mansfield W., first lieutenant, Coast Artillery Re- 
serve; salesman, Big Duluth Clothing Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Born at Duluth, Minn., in 1903. Attended University of Minne- 
sota and Georgetown University. Graduated from School of For- 
eign Service in Washington, D. C., in 1928. In 1926 he received 
commission as second lieutenant in the Infantry Reserve and in 
1932 was transferred to the Coast Artillery Corps; he has served 
two active-duty tours and is a member of the board of officers to 
conduct practical examination for promotion to next higher grade. 
He is vice president of the Duluth Chapter, Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, and locally interested in Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion activities; is a swimming instructor on the board of life- 
saving examiners. 

2. White, Robert, first lieutenant, Coast Artillery Reserve; 
salesman for Sanitary Service Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Lieutenant White received his commission in 1918 at Camp 
Hancock, Ga., serving as machine-gun instructor until 1919. He 
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is in possession of a certificate of capacity as captain, He is 35 
years of age and active in local civic affairs. 

3. Martini, Edwin A., second lieutenant, Infantry Reserve; at- 
torney at law, Duluth, Minn. 

Born at Duluth, Minn., August, 1904. Attended grade school 
and high school at Duluth, Minn.; received bachelor of arts de- 
gree at University of Minnesota in 1927 and bachelor of laws de- 
gree at University of Minnesota in 1930. While at university was 
cadet colonel. Received commission in reserve in 1930 and has 
attended three summer training camps attached to citizens’ mili- 
tary i camps, 

Lieutenant Martini is a member of the board of directors of the 
Young Men's Christian Association and Duluth Chapter, Reserve 
Officers“ Association, member of St. Pauls Evangelical Church, 
member of Masonic orders, member of Riverside Golf Club, 
member of Minnesota Bar Association, and State secretary-treas- 
urer of Reserve Officers’ Association of United States. 

4. Peyton, Hamilton Stewart, second lieutenant, Coast Artil- 
lery Reserve; assistant trust officer of Minnesota National Bank, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Born December 15, 1903, at Duluth, Minn. Matriculated at Cen- 
tral High School in Duluth and Philip's Exeter Academy in New 
Hampshire, and graduated from Princeton University in 1926. 

Lieutenant Peyton is a member of Duluth Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kitchi Gammi Club, and Reserve Officers’ Association. 

5. Simon, John O., second lieutenant, Cavalry Reserve; super- 
intendent of bureau of identification, Duluth police department, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Born in 1894, served four years with Michigan State police, and 
for two years was superintendent of bureau of identification at 
Marquette Prison. Has been nine years engaged in his present 
position. At the present time is a director of the International 
Association for Identification, of which he is State vice president. 
He is a member of Masonic bodies, secretary of Duluth Chapter, 
Reserve Officers’ Association, and a member of the Minnesota State 
Police Association. 

6. Arneson, Patrick, second lieutenant, Coast Artillery Reserve. 

Born in 1907. Received commission at University of North Da- 
kota, from which he graduated in 1930, and at present holds a 
certificate of capacity of first lieutenant, At the present time he 
is employed by Travelers Insurance Co. 


INCREASED CHARGE ON PASSPORTS TO FRANCE 


Mr. DAVIS presented a letter from the recording secre- 
tary of the Taxpayers’ League of Meadville, Pa., inclosing 
resolutions adopted by the Crawford County Taxpayers’ 
League, which, with the accompanying resolutions, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 


MEADVILLE, Pa., January 8, 1933. 
Senator James J. Davis 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sır: The inclosed resolution was passed by the Crawford County 
Taxpayers’ League and concurred in by the Meadville city league 
at their regular monthly meeting held Tuesday, January 3, 1933. 
I am forwarding a copy to you as directed. 

Very truly yours, 
W. M. Lowman, Recording Secretary. 

Whereas over 30,000 citizens of the United States of America are 
residing in France, thus avoiding all indirect taxes paid by the 
American public, and whereas the Republic has been for several 
years discriminating unjustly against products of this country, 
and on December 15, 1932, while having the second largest supply 
of goid in the world, failed to make payment of approximately 
$20,000,000 due the United States; and 

Whereas this default means an additional tax of $1 to every 
family in this country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Crawford County Taxpayers’ League request 
our Representatives in Congress to favor legislation required to 
place a charge by the United States of America of $100 for the 
issuance or renewal of a passport to France, plus an additional 
charge of $5 per day for each day a citizen of this country holding 
such passport shall remain in France; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be read in all local taxpayers’ 
leagues in this county and that copies be sent to Senators Davin 
Reep and James J. Davis, to Representative MILTON W. SHREEVE, to 
Representative-elect Charles N. Crossby, and also to the Ameri- 
can Taxpayers’ League (Inc.), of Washington, D. C., with a request 
that it keep this league advised regarding all official acts of the 
two Pennsylvania Senators and the Representative from this dis- 
trict on questions pertaining to debts of other nations due to the 
United States of America. 


REPEAL OF EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the Recor the following 
documents: 

The report submitted to the Senate by the Committee 
on the Judiciary on January 6 on the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 211) proposing repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

In connection with that report, I ask to have printed in 
the Record statements of objections to the text of the reso- 
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lution proposing the repeal of the eighteenth amendment 
from two of the leading and most active organizations in 
the country who have long been advocating the repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment. These organizations are the 
Constitutional Liberty League, with headquarters in Boston, 
and the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment. 

I ask that these three documents be printed in the 
Recorp, one following the other, for the edification of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Without objection, that will be done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. BLAINE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted 
the following report to accompany Senate Joint Resolution 211: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under considera- 
tion the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 211) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States relative to the eight- 
eenth amendment, reports the same favorably to the Senate and 
recommends that the resolution do pass, with the following 
amendment: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“That the following article is hereby proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“*Secrion 1. The eighteenth article of amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States is hereby repealed. 

“*Sec, 2. The transportation or importation into any State, 
Territory, or possession of the United States for delivery or use 
therein of intoxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, is 
hereby prohibited. 

“* Sec, 3. Congress shall have concurrent power to regulate or 
prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors to be drunk on the prem- 
ises where sold. 

“*Sec. 4. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of the several States, as provided in the Constitution, 
within seven years from the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress“. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY LEAGUE, 
Boston, Mass., January 9, 1933. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR WALSH: The text of the resolution proposing 
an amendment to the eighteenth amendment as reported by the 
Senate Judiclary Subcommittee has recently been published, with 
the statement that this resolution will be speedily considered by 
the full committee and that the proposal will then be given the 
right of way in the Senate. Section 3 of the proposed amendment 
provides that “ Congress shall have concurrent power to regulate 
or prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors to be drunk on the 
premises where sold,” and the resolution also proposes that the 
amendment shall be referred to State legislatures instead of to 
State conventions for ratification. To these two provisions we are 
unalterably opposed. 

We think also that section 2, prohibiting the importation of 
liquor into States for use therein contrary to their laws, is objec- 
tionable in form. We should have no serious quarrel with a pro- 
vision expressly conferring on Congress the power to deal with 
that subject, which the court has held they now have under the 
commerce clause, but prohibitions, in our opinion, do not belong 
in the Constitution, and this continuation of the language of the 
eighteenth amendment is peculiarly offensive. 

Massachusetts has placed itself squarely on record by the de- 
cisive referendum vote in 1928 for repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. The Democratic platform adopted last summer declared for 
outright repeal, and the Democratic national ticket carried Massa- 
chusetts in November by a substantial majority. A resolution 
calling for straight repeal recently failed by only 6 votes of passing 
the National House of Representatives by a two-thirds majority. 

The proposal that Congress should be given the power to super- 
vise the sale of liquor was put into the Republican platform after 
a prolonged controversy and against the views of many of the 
delegates. It was not approved by Republicans in Massachusetts. 
This is substantially the plan now proposed for the solution of 
the national prohibition problem. 

This plan is vicious in principle in that it continues Federal 
domination over a matter of domestic concern, takes from the 
States rights and responsibilities which properly belong to them, 
and deprives the people of their right of local self-government, 
once described by the late President Coolidge as one of our most 
precious possessions.” It is more vicious even than the eighteenth 
amendment itself in that respect, for under that amendment the 
power of the Federal Government was to be exercised to suppress 
an outlawed traffic, while under the new scheme liquor is to be 
restored as a lawful commodity, but the right of the people of 
one section of the country to control the use of that commodity 
in such manner as they deem proper and most effective is to be 
subjected to regulations and prohibitions imposed by the people 
of other sections to force conformance with their ideas of moral, 
social, and economic welfare. 
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It has commonly been said that the eighteenth amendment was 
adopted too hastily and with too little forethought as to its prac- 
tical results. Little prescience now is required to see that this 
amendment, if ratified, would bear similar evils in its train. Pro- 
hibition of the sale of liquor to be drunk on the premises prac- 
tically would confine its consumption to the home. The speak- 
easy would continue to flourish, the illegal traffic in liquor would 
still be large and lucrative, and the criminal class supported by 
it would not cease to menace the foundations of our Government. 
The possibilities of conflict and confusion in attempts by State 
and national authority, in the exercise of their concurrent power, 
to regulate the distribution and sale of liquor would be greater 
than at present. The issue would continue to harass Congress and 
the problem would remain unsolved. 

It is of the greatest importance that the States should have re- 
turned to them the exclusive power to deal with this problem in 
accordance with local needs, and in such a way as to receive the 
support of local public opinion. Our dual form of government, 
“an indestructible Union composed of indestructible States,” has 
provided us with 48 laboratories, from which, through the process 
of experimentation and improvement, the best system for each 
community may finally be devised. We may be certain that one 
uniform system will not suit the varying conditions in our diversi- 
fied country. 

The proposal that the amendment should be referred to State 
legislatures comes as a complete surprise. We had supposed that 
the plan of referring this question, so important in its relation to 
the fundamental principles of the Constitution, to conventions of 
the people meeting in the several States had received practically 
unanimous support. 

The people of Massachusetts have shown clearly that they favor 
repeal and not modification of the eighteenth amendment; that 
they regard the handling of the liquor problem as an internal affair 
of the State; and that they resent Federal interference in the 
matter. We trust that the Senators from Massachusetts will ap- 
prove and accept these views, and that they will vote against the 
resolution now proposed, or any other containing similar provi- 
sions. We intend to do everything in our power to oppose any such 
amendment before Congress and to prevent its ratification if it 
should ever be submitted to this State for approval. 


Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES S. RACKEMANN, President. 


— 


ASSOCIATION AGAINST THE PROHIBITION AMENDMENT, 
i; Washington, D. C., January 7, 1933. 
Dear SENATOR WALSH: I am taking the liberty of sending you 
herewith an analysis by Jouett Shouse of the resolution for modi- 
fication of the eighteenth amendment, now pending before the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate. 
Personal regards and best wishes. 
Yours for the great uplift, 
Bos Barry, Vice President. 
The Hon. Davm I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


ASSOCIATION AGAINST THE PROHIBITION AMENDMENT, 
Washington, D. C. 

Jouett Shouse, president of the Association Against the Prohi- 
bition Amendment, in commen upon the provisions of the 
resolution to amend the eighteenth amendment which the sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Committee agreed upon Janu- 
ary 5, made the following statement: 

“The form of resolution reported out by the subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate represents proposed amend- 
ment of the eighteenth amendment rather than repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment. It embodies a provision for protection of 
so-called dry territory, it gives Congress concurrent power to pre- 
vent the saloon, and it proposes that action toward ratification 
shall be taken by legislatures. 

“Those who believe in an orderly process of prohibition reform 
have no objection, in so far as I know, to aff every proper 
measure of security to States which do not want liquor sold within 
their borders. If to accomplish this purpose it were necessary that 
further constitutional power be given, there would be every justi- 
fication for this portion of the resolution. As a matter of fact, 
however, the Supreme Court has upheld the right of Congress, as 
exemplified by the Webb-Kenyon law, to prevent the importation 
of liquor into any State where the State laws of such State pro- 
hibit such importation. As recently as last May in a unanimous 
opinion the Supreme Court declared that the Webb-Kenyon law 
has not been affected in even the most remote way by the adoption 
of the eighteenth amendment or the enactment of legislation 
interpretative thereof, and that if the eighteenth amendment 
should be repealed, the Webb-Kenyon law would still stand in full 
force and effect. 

“Even so authoritative an advocate of prohibition as Senator 
Boram, of Idaho, in the course of debate in the Senate on July 16 
last, gave utterance to the following significant statement: 

“*Congress has that power [to prevent shipment of alcoholic 
beverages into so-called dry States], or will have it just as soon 
as the eighteenth amendment shall be repealed. The provision 
adds nothing whatever to it. Nothing in the decision 


relative to the Webb-Kenyon Act would in any way detract from 
that power as expressed in the interstate commerce clause.’ 

“It would thus appear that any further steps looking to the 
protection of dry States are wholly unnecessary and represent 
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merely a repetition of what is already embodied m the organic 
law of the land. But if such dry States will have a greater sense 
of security by a repetition of provisions such as that under dis- 
cussion, certainly there is no particular objection thereto. 

“The attempt to give Congress concurrent power to prevent the 
saloon is, however, a very different proposal. There are a large 
number of thoughtful people in this country who care nothing 
about liquor as such but who are intensely opposed to the eight- 
eenth amendment because of the police power embodied in it and 
because of the invasion of State rights represented by it. ‘True, 
if concurrent power to prohibit the saloon were given Congress 
such power might not be exercised by Congress. If it were not, 
however, would we not be faced with continual political agitation 
in the attempt to induce Congress to exercise that power? If, on 
the other hand, under the constitutional provision, Congress 
should pass legislation attempting to prohibit the saloon, would 
we not be bedeviled continuously by the same unfortunate situa- 
tion which has prevailed since the ratification of the eighteenth 
amendment and the enactment of the Volstead Act? 

The liquor problem has got to be handled either by the Federal 
Government or by the different States. If the Federal Govern- 
ment is to handle it two courses are open: (1) To let the eight- 
eenth amendment stand with its attempt at nation-wide prohi- 
bition, or, (2) to pass legislation providing a form of Federal 
liquor control, thus depriving the States of any voice in the mat- 
ter. If the problem is to be turned back to the States, then 
there must not be the attempt at the exercise of Federal juris- 
diction over any part of it except in the proper matter of excise 
taxes. There must be definite, clear-cut action one way or the 
other if utter confusion is to be avoided. 

“The conventions of the two major political parties last June 
in their platform planks dealing with prohibition both prescribed 
that the question of repeal or modification in whatever form it 
might take should be referred for ratification, not to the legis- 
latures of the various States but to conventions in the various 
States. The declaration on this point was clear and unequivocal 
alike in both platforms. It would seem, therefore, wholly im- 
probable that the Congress in submitting the resolution would 
flaunt these specific platform promises and would refer it for 
action to legislatures instead of to conventions. 

“The reasons for seeking disposition by conventions in the 
States are manifold. Numerous factors enter into the choice of 
members of the legislatures. They have multiplied duties to 
perform connected altogether with State affairs. In the per- 
sonnel of legislatures elected last November it is questionable 
whether in a single instance the views of respective candidates 
in the matter of repeal of the eighteenth amendment were con- 
sidered. There was no thought that the legislatures then created 
would be called upon to pass upon this purely Federal question. 
To the contrary, it was well understood that any proposal relat- 
ing to the eighteenth amendment would be referred to conven- 
tions in the States. Moreover, it is obvious that the only method 
whereby popular expression on this proposition, which deals so 
intimately with the life and habits of the people, could be had 
is through the convention method of ratification. To deny oppor- 
tunity for such popular expression, particularly in view of the 
platform pledges of both parties, could be justified only on the 
assumption that a platform pledge is a scrap of paper and that 
Members of the National Congress are neither influenced by nor 
accountable to the electorate for whose benefit party platforms 
are written. 

“Tf, as is believed, the result of the last election gave evidence 
of the attitude of the voters on the question of prohibition, then 
the preponderant sentiment of the people of the United States 
favors outright and unqualified repeal, the resolution providing 
therefor to be submitted to conventions in the several States. 
This was the language of the Democratic platform adopted by an 
overwhelming majority in the Democratic convention and in- 
dorsed alike by the largest popular vote and by the largest elec- 
toral vote in the history of our country. 

“The resolution offered in the House on the opening day of 
the present session, which failed by only 6 votes to secure the 
two-thirds majority necessary, embodied honestly and frankly 
the repeal position of the Democratic platform. It is to be 
hoped that Congress may recognize the direct mandate from the 
people to submit the resolution in that form for action by con- 
ventions in the several States.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Civil Service, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5294) to amend the act of May 
29, 1930, for the retirement of employees in the classified 
civil service, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1047) thereon. 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2065) for the relief of the Great 
Western Coal Mines Co., reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1048) thereon. 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 967) for the relief of the American 
Bonding Co., of Baltimore, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1049) thereon. 
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He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 610. An act for the relief of the Anderson-Tully Co. 
(Rept. No. 1050); 

S. 2680. An act for the relief of Harry E. Blomgren (Rept. 
No. 1051); 

S. 4286. An act to authorize credit in the disbursing ac- 
count of Donna M. Davis (Rept. No. 1052); 

S. 4287. An act for the relief of Harold W. Merrin (Rept. 
No. 1053) ; 

S. 5203. An act for the relief of the Harvey Canal Ship 
Yard & Machine Shop (Rept. No. 1054); 

S. 5204. An act for the relief of the Texas Power & Light 
Co. (Rept. No. 1055); 

S. 5205. An act for the relief of the Great Falls Meat Co., 
of Great Falls, Mont. (Rept. No. 1056); 

S. 5207. An act for the relief of Rose Gillespie, Joseph 
Anton Dietz, and Manuel M. Wiseman, as trustee of the 
estate of Louis Wiseman, deceased (Rept. No. 1057); and 

S. 5208. An act for the relief of Mary Byrkett Sinks (Rept. 
No. 1058). 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

A bill (S. 5392) to authorize the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to make loans to aid in financing projects for 
the construction of sewerage systems or sewage-disposal 
works; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 5393) for the relief of Grady D, Coleman (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 5394) to amend section 57 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, as amended 
and supplemented, with respect to proof and allowance of 
claims by trustees for bondholders; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 5395) to amend the civil service retirement act 
of May 29, 1930, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 5396) granting a pension to Della M. C. Rudolph; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 5397) to confer the degree of bachelor of science 
upon graduates of the Naval Academy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 5398) to extend the time for filing claims under 
the settlement of war claims act of 1928, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 5399) granting an increase of pension to Neta 
Lyle (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5400) granting an increase of pension to George- 
anna Phillinger (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 5401) to establish a commercial airport for the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS 

Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to House bill 13872, the Agricultural 
Department appropriation bill, in the item for naval stores 
investigations, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 53, line 19, strike out the following: “Provided, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be e for the erection of 
b n 


and insert in lieu thereof “Provided, That not more 
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Mr. DALE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 13520, the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments appropriation bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 75, line 13, to insert immediately before the period a 
comma and the following: “ but shall not include payments out 
of any retirement, disability, or relief fund made up wholly or 
in part of contributions of employees.” 


REPEAL OF THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT— PROHIBITION 


Mr. BRATTON submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 211) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed, as follows: 


On page 3, line 2 (in the committee amendment), to strike out 
the words “the legislatures of” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ conventions in.” 


FEDERAL AID TO STATES IN MATTER OF INDIAN LANDS NOT SUBJECT 
TO STATE TAXATION 


Mr. FRAZIER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
322), which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, authorized by Senate Resolution No. 282, agreed to 
June 25, 1930, to investigate the relationship between the Federal 
Government and those of the several States wherein are located 
Indian reservations or unallotted tribal lands, or any other Indian 
lands not subject to taxation by such States or political subdivi- 
sions thereof, with a view of developing a plan by which the Fed- 
eral Government may contribute fairly and equitably toward the 
expenses of governmental activities in said States, hereby is author- 
ized to expend from the contingent fund of the Senate $500 in 
addition to the amounts heretofore authorized for such purposes. 


SURVEY OF INDIAN CONDITIONS 


Mr. FRAZIER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
323), which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution No. 79, agreed to February 2, 
1928, and continued by subsequent resolutions, authorizing the ` 
Committee on Indian Affairs, or any subcommittee thereof, to 
make a general survey of the condition of the Indians in the 
United States, hereby is continued in full force and effect through- 
out the duration of the Seventy-third Congress, and hereby is 
authorized to expend in furtherance of above-mentioned purposes 
$15,000 in addition to the amounts heretofore authorized for such 
purposes, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE RULES—GOVERNMENT 
PURCHASE OF AMERICAN GOODS 


Mr. JOHNSON. I file a motion in respect to the pending 
deficiency bill and ask unanimous consent that it be not 
read but that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The motion is as follows: 


Pursuant to the provisions of Rule XL of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, I hereby give notice in writing that I shall hereafter 
move to suspend agraph 4 of Rule XVI for the purpose of 
proposing to the bill (H. R. 13975) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1933, and prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and 
for other purposes, the following amendment, viz, on page 33, after 
line 3, insert the following: 


“TITLE II. GOVERNMENT PURCHASE OF AMERICAN GOODS 


“Section 1. Unless inconsistent with the public interest, or 
unless the cost is unreasonable, and notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, only such unmanufactured articles, materials, 
and supplies as have been mined or produced within the limits 
of the United States, and only such manufactured articles, mate- 
rials, and supplies as have been manufactured within the limits 
of the United States wholly of articles, materials, or supplies 
mined, produced, or manufactured, as the case may be, within the 
hmits of the United States, shall be acquired for public use, and 
no appropriation heretofore or hereafter made shall be available 
for such acquisition or for payment to any contractor or sub- 
contractor for such acquisition. This section shall not apply with 
respect to articles, materials, or supplies for use outside the limits 
of the United States, or to be used for experimental or scientific 
purposes, or if articles, materials, or supplies of the class or kind 
to be used are not mined, produced, or manufactured, as the case 
may be, within the limits of the United States. 

“Sec. 2. This title shall take effect immediately upon its enact- 
ment but shall not apply to any contract entered into prior to such 
effective date.” 


The Chair 


BANKING ACT 


-The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 4412) 
to provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets 
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of Federal reserve banks and of national banking associa- 
tions, to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue 
diversion of funds into speculative operations, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. May I make a brief appeal to the Senate 
in behalf of the poor people of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I decline to yield to any 
Senator who has not a good record in behalf of the poor 
people or the kind of a poor people’s record that I have. 
Whenever I am forced to get any advice about taking care 
of poor people, I want it to come from somebody who is in 
actual touch with the condition of the poor people. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana 
declines to yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I understand we here in oppo- 
sition to this bill are now identified as liberals. That is what 
we are now called in the press. It is now a fight between 
the liberals and the conservatives. I am glad to know that 
is well understood. It is a fight between the liberals and 
the conservatives; that is, between the liberals and those 
who call themselves conservatives and others who work with 
them. 

But, Mr. President, there is something in this bill that 
was never brought to the attention of the Senate. It 
divorces the Federal reserve bank from any control practi- 
cally of the United States Government. I am now ready to 
say that there is not a Senator in this Chamber who knows 
anything at all about what is in the bill. I do not make any 
exception. I say that in order to be charitable to the 
authors of the bill. It purports to legalize more than $15,- 
000,000,000 of Federal reserve currency credits that have 
been given on foreign bills of exchange in the United States. 
Not daring to issue the currency outright, the Federal Re- 
serve Board has adopted the expedient and the practice of 
crediting them as currency credits on the books of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board of the United States Government in the 
teeth of the law and in violation of the law. This bill is so 
worded that those foreign credits will be legalized and can 
not then be subject to any further prosecution or disapproval 
by law. 

That is not half of it. The bill proposes to take the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States off the Federal 
Reserve Board. The bill would take the excise tax upon the 
surplus earnings that have been going to the United States 
Treasury away from the Treasury of the United States 
and give it to the banking combine in order that they could 
protect the chain banks. It would enable them to take the 
private interests and put them absolutely in control of the 
Federal reserve system to legalize the currency credits of 
more than $15,000,000,000 that are to-day on the books of 
the Federal reserve banks of the United States, put there by 
credits collected through the banks from Japan and from 
Germany, from England, and from China. 

Instead of issuing currency which would have had to 
have been reported to the Congress, in order that the fact 
might be concealed and disguised they have simply given 
them a supposed-to-be book credit for currency in the Fed- 
eral reserve banks of the United States, and they are now 
undertaking to legalize that fraud in this bill which they 
have tried to slip through the Congress by introducing it 
one day and bringing it back the same day and demanding 
hurry, hurry, hurry. You can not hurry enough to pass 
this piece of legislation through the Congress. You can not 
put this thing through to save your lives. 

We fought here for years and years that the United States 
Government might have some control over the banks han- 
dling the people’s money, and we managed to write into the 
law that the Federal reserve banking system would become 
responsible to the people of the United States. We made the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States the domi- 
nating member of the Federal Reserve Board. They have 
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been trying, Mr. President, to remove from that board the 
representative of the people ever since this act was enacted 
into law. They have tried to have control of the currency 
more or less removed from the people. 

Heretofore they have not been able to do that; but, with 
a Federal reserve act supposed to have been created so as 
to permit the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
to participate in the administration of these funds, the cir- 
culating currency for which the Government is responsible, 
they have come back here this time with a proposal to take 
the Treasury of the United States off the board and to put 
it, boots, saddle, and breeches, into the hands of the machi- 
nating financiers who are to be assisted to establish a chain 
banking system and to impose a control over the banks 
of America. It is proposed to relieve them from payment 
of the excise tax which they are now paying into the United 
States Treasury, and to give them $125,000,000 of the money 
of the people of the United States in order to set up a 
oe corporation. Then we talk about relief legis- 

on 

The Federal reserve act contains some good provisions, but 
under the terms of the act two institutions that were un- 
American were set up. The first of these was what is known 
as the Federal reserve system of 12 regional banks. The 
second was a privately controlled discount market for the 
purchase and sale of the circulating evidences of debt created 
and authorized by the Federal reserve act. We only adopted 
these things that were contrary to our ordinary American 
ideas in order to work out a compromise and to get along 
with the banking interests. 

The discount market is centered in New York City. A 
condition precedent to the establishment of a discount mar- 
ket is a central reservoir of money and credit. Without a 
central reservoir of money and credit, a discount market can 
not be operated with entire safety to those who are engaged 
in it. It controls the reservoir, but, in turn, the reservoir is 
indispensable to it. Consequently, a nation in which a dis- 
count market is about to be established must give up its gold 
to those who are to be the masters of its money and credit. 
Its people must give up their cash. They must learn to do 
without actual money and to use only those fluctuating 
promises which take the place of money, our circulating 
currency for example. 

As one of the witch doctors said, “ The people must be 
taught the unattractiveness of cash.” In other words, in 
order to get the people to spend, not the money itself, 
the gold or silver—remonetized silver—they are taught the 
unattractiveness of cash and to use paper money, and that 
is what we all use to-day—paper money. 

In 1913, while the Federal reserve bill was under discus- 
sion, certain bankers and others saw the impropriety of 
changing our laws in such a way as to make documentary 
evidences of debt legal for use as circulating credits. They 
considered it wrong to base currency on those circulating 
evidences of debt. They thought it unfair to permit the 
proposed Federal reserve banks to use money belonging to 
bank depositors for the purpose of trafficking in those same 
evidences of debt. The objections raised by those con- 
servative thinkers were greeted for the most part with de- 
rision. The public was given to understand that the provi- 
sions of the Federal reserve act authorizing the proposed 
Federal reserve banks to do business in the discount market 
were for emergency use only and that the Federal reserve 
banks would never compete with the established banks of 
the country and that they would never use their marketeer- 
ing powers to control the money market or the prices of 
commodities. 

In order to prove that the public were given to under- 
stand that the Federal reserve act and the Federal reserve 
banks would never use their resources and their power 
to control or to establish market values, I want to say that 
the Owen bill, which was finally passed and under which we 
are to-day living as it was finally passed in the Senate, con- 
tained a provision that the Federal Reserve Board or its 
banks should so manipulate the currency and the control 
of the banks as to establish certain commodity prices; but 
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when that bill went to conference the distinguished Mem- 
ber of the Senate who has introduced the bill we are now 
discussing was the one man, so I am told, who insisted upon 
taking out of the bill that provision, so that they would not 
use the Federal reserve funds to try to establish commodity 
values. 

But the ink as I have said was hardly dry on the charters 
of those institutions before the Federal Reserve Board au- 
thorized the Federal reserve banks to go into the market 
and to make purchases. I repeat that the ink had hardly 
dried before the Federal Reserve Board began to authorize 
these banks to go out in the open market and make pur- 
chases. The Federal Reserve Board had been relied upon 
to take the initiative. It took the initiative; and, from that 
day to this, the board has controlled the discount market, 
the prices of all our goods and commodities, the wages of 
our people, the prices of stocks and bonds on the stock ex- 
changes, and money rates, including the call-loan rate. 
Under its supervision the American people have been trans- 
ferred from one side of the ledger to the other. The next 
step is downward. Now they go out and take domestic 
paper, as we all expected. About three or four years ago 
someone came up here and said, “ Why is it that you are 
buying this foreign paper?” They said, Because we can 
not get enough paper to do business on in America; we have 
had to deal with the branch banks of foreign countries 
that have been located in America in order to get business 
enough to carry on this enterprise.” 

In 1913 the American people were taught to believe that 
panics on the New York Stock Exchange were the result 
of unscientific banking methods and that a central reservoir 
of money and credit would enable the country more easily 
to stand the strain of stock-market disturbances. In one 
way and another the propagandists impressed this belief 
upon them. When the people finally consented to have the 
rich treasure of their national banking reserves impounded 
in a central reservoir, they did not see that the result would 
be the loss of their financial freedom. They did not know 
that it would lead them into their present condition of 
starvation, unemployment, and general misery. Because a 
discount market requires the greatest possible concentration 
of gold and a centralization of all the money and credit 
resources of the Nation, they were artfully led by propa- 
gandists to believe that the country needed an entirely dif- 
ferent kind of banking system. The literature of deception 
holds no parallel to what was issued to carry out that 
propaganda. 

The propaganda which led to the creation of the Federal 
Reserve system had a privately controlled discount market 
for its principal object; but since the changes in our laws 
which were necessary for the establishment of a discount 
market had to be brought about by the passage of a bill 
for a central bank or something resembling a central bank, 
which would provide the central reservoir of money and 
credit without which a discount market can not thrive—a 
bill which would create circulating credits and legitimatize 
the business of dealing in them, a bill which would establish 
a system of collecting drafts, notes, coupons, and accept- 
ances free of charge—the propagandists did not emphasize 
their desire to establish such a market. They knew that 
@ discount market would be established in the natural order 
of things under any bill which would embody those features. 
Consequently, they bent their efforts towards securing the 
passage of the Federal Reserve act and the establishment 
of the central reservoir, a central reservoir, as already 
stated, being the indispensable adjunct of a discount market. 

The liberality of the terms of the Federal Reserve bill, the 
unconscious willingness on the part of the Wilson adminis- 
tration to let acceptance gambling and stock-exchange 
speculation come into their own, surpassed the expectations 
of the propagandists. Finding the Democrats in a give- 
away mood, these gentry pursued their advantage until they 
obtained a greater extension of power under these auspices 
than would have been allowed under the Aldrich bill. 
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In his last years, while Senator Aldrich was in a declin- 
ing condition of health, they had obtained various conces- 
sions from him, but he did not give them such a priceless 
opportunity as that which was afforded to them by the re- 
serve act over which the Federal reserve system exercises 
control as complete as that which it exercises over gold. 
This medium is a substitute for gold in international deal- 
ings. It consists of documentary evidences of debt created 
in all parts of the world and passing current among bank- 
ers as a means of exchange. 

When the question of creating circulating credits by 
means of the Federal reserve act was under discussion in 
1913, an international banker said that if this paper were 
created it would provide a new and most powerful medium 
of international exchange and a new defense against gold 
shipments. We were a debtor nation then, and the argu- 
ment may have appeared to have been in our favor. 

The talk about the United States being on the gold stand- 
ard is one of the most fallacious things that have ever been 
heard of. The only reason they say we are on the gold 
standard is that they have got the gold base so manipu- 
lated that they are in control of the currency of the United 
States. That is the only apology that can be made or de- 
fense or excuse that can be brought for the contention that 
we are on the gold standard to-day. We are not on the gold 
standard, any such thing. We have not as sound a standard 
to-day as they have in England. 

Now the conditions are reversed, and the defense against 
gold shipments is not ours but that of those who seek to 
keep gold from reaching us and thus avoid paying their 
debts or even paying us the true amount due us on our in- 
ternational balances of trade. We do not even know what 
our true balances of international trade are. 

Without the Federal reserve act, which created the central 
reservoir of money and credit; without the Federal reserve 
act, which set up the system of collecting drafts, notes, cou- 
pons, and acceptances free of charge; without the amend- 
ments to the Federal reserve act, which enabled the Federal 
reserve banks to obtain complete control of all our gold; 
without the Federal reserve act, which conferred lawmaking 
powers on the Federal Reserve Board, which powers have 
enabled that board to make lax and inequitable rulings, 
there would be no privately controlled discount market in the 
United States to-day. 

With all the good provisions of the Federal reserve act, 
in order to get those good provisions we had to yield to the 
power of finance at that time and allow that board to have 
such power that they could have so made law and inter- 
preted law and rules and orders that they had set up the 
only privately controlled discount market in the United 
States and used the Government’s power in order to main- 
tain and control the only private discount market that we 
have ever had. 

There was no discount market here prior to the passage 
of the Federal reserve act. Before the Federal reserve act 
became law, our banking business rested on an extremely 
conservative basis. Bankers did not care to hawk their 
bills receivable about the market place. They did not sell 
their customers’ notes. They kept a portion of their re- 
serves intact in their own vaults. 

If there could have been a decent, regulated limit to 
hawking notes from bank to bank, it would have been a 
good thing to have credit made easier; but they did not 
stop there. They did not encourage their customers to 
hang millstones of debt around their necks so that a group 
of men operating a discount market in New York might 
control all the money of the United States and the prices 
of all our goods and commodities. 

In 1913, when the Federal reserve act was under consid- 
eration by the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the following occurred in that committee: 

Senator Hitchcock said: 


Is it a fact that there are no banking interests in New York 
now that give acceptances or sell acceptances? 
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And Mr. Kent replied: 
I do not know of any. 


Senator Hitchcock said: 

Well, there are very large banking houses there that have a 
world-wide reputation. 

Mr. Kent said: 

It is rather against the policy of American banks to accept, 
even when they seem to have the authority, because—— 

Senator O’Gorman interrupted and said: 


How about the large private bankers that we have in New York 
and throughout the country? Do not they do it? 


Mr. Kent replied: 

They have never been able to work up American exchange 
to a point where they could do it to any great extent. They 
would need the cooperation of all the banking interests in this 
country in order to do it. 

So we went ahead and created the Federal reserve system 
in order to make credit a little bit easier and to prevent 
panics; but they set up a private discount market and estab- 
lished such a monopoly over discounts and such a system of 
machinated and pyramided credits and currency issues and 
note-currency credits on the backs of the Federal Reserve 
Board as had never been heard of and had never been 
thought of until they created the Federal reserve system and 
yielded and put these provisions in the law. ; 

What was the result? They have gone beyond what the 
law allowed. They began to take these trade acceptances. 
At one time in a year here we were told that they had issued 
$60,000,000,000 of currency, not straight out but to keep it 
from appearing to the Congress and to the people of the 
United States that they had issued $60,000,000,000 of cur- 
rency. As a matter of fact, they had issued, I am told, 
nearly a hundred billion dollars of United States currency. 
Instead of issuing the currency in this pyramided credit 
proposition, they did what the law did not allow them to do, 
and in defiance and in the teeth of the law, and entered a 
credit upon the banking books of the Federal reserve system 
for currency to be issued for these trade acceptances and 
bills of exchange; and when they made their report to Con- 
gress, they did not include any such credit currencies as were 
represented on their books in the list of what they had 
issued as currency for that period of time. 

They did that in the teeth of the law; and now they have 
a bear by the tail. They can not take care of them now. The 
transaction can not be hidden any longer; and they have so 
amended this bill that nobody in the Senate knows anything 
about it in order to legalize that situation, and give them 
the right to make this thing even more elastic with that note 
credit currency that they have issued on the books of the 
Federal reserve banks of this country. 

That is what brought the collapse to this country sooner 
than it would have happened otherwise. They like to have 
the Democratic Party and the Republican Party debate about 
tariff and tariff and tariff and tariff. They like to have us 
debate on wet and dry, or any other living thing on earth; 
but they have come here with legislation trying to slip 
through a proposition that has done more harm to the 
people of the United States than every other calamity that 
has happened in the meantime. They do not want to take 
any chance. Oh, no! They must not take any chance now. 
It is a serious situation until they have put the fire out; 
and so they are removing the Secretary of the Treasury from 
the Federal Reserve Board in the Glass bill. 

Why? Why, there is a danger that the people of the 
United States this time might accidentally, by some hook 
or crook, get a Secretary of the Treasury appointed who is 
not dominated and controlled by that gang. Therefore, 
they are taking time by the forelock for fear that some- 
body may be appointed Secretary of the Treasury who will 
try to protect the people. Of course, ordinarily speaking, 
there is not much chance of anybody’s being appointed Sec- 
retary of the Treasury who will ever try to protect the 
people. That is one safety they have usually had, ordina- 
rily speaking. Fire insurance is not any protection at all 
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like the protection that that set has usually had to keep any- 
body from being appointed Secretary of the Treasury who 
was going to undertake to manipulate the Treasury in de- 
fense of the people of the country; but, to take no chance 
about it, that is the one job they fight over. 

I have been in the national conventions, and I want to 
tell you that around in the rooms the one thing they want 
to be assured of is, “ Who is going to be Secretary of the 
Treasury?” That is the fighting point. I know. I have 
been there. That is the fighting point. Who is going to 
be Secretary of the Treasury?” That is the fighting point 
of that gang, because it is the Secretary of the Treasury who 
has the power to stop this machinated manipulation of 
pyramided credits that have been hawked about by that 
gang up here in the name and form of the United States 
until they have brought calamity to this country; and now, 
for fear that there might be something done, they are try- 
ing to cure the whole thing by law. “ Hurry, hurry, hurry, 
and get the Glass bill through! ” 

Well, you hurry yourself! We will take our time about 
this thing. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Patterson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. As I understand the Glass bill, it gives 
the Federal Reserve Board more power than they have 
under the present law. 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir; and it takes them further away 
from the Government. It puts them in the hands of the 
big banks, the international cliques, takes them out of the 
hands of the Government, gives them the money the Gov- 
ernment has been getting from them, gives them money 
out of the Government Treasury that we have there now, 
and extends their powers to cover up all they have done 
in the past. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I agree with the Senator from Louisiana 
that they have too much power now. 

Mr. LONG. Oh, there is no question about that; but 
they take power. They put the right kind of power there. 
They take power they have not. 

I have begun to analyze this bill. I am now having the 
Federal reserve act copied with italics to show the changes 
that are being made by the Glass bill, to show at a glance 
the deletions and the insertions; and you are going to be 
astonished, gentlemen of the Senate, when I get this thing 
done on this bill that was put in here one day and reported 
out the same day and put on the calendar the same day— 
you are going to be astonished when you see that where 
the bill says “Amend section 29 to read so and so,” the 
subject matter is not even relevant, top side nor bottom; 
and that is what they resort to in order to put things of 
this kind through the Senate! 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume that the Senator’s attitude is 
one of intense opposition to branch banking. 

Mr. LONG. Terrible. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have had very serious misgivings on 
that subject myself. Is that the one thing in the bill to 
which the Senator objects? 

Mr. LONG. That is one of the things. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask what are the other specific 
things? 

Mr. LONG. I have just begun to discover the others. 

Taking the Secretary of the Treasury off the Federal Re- 
serve Board is one. 

Giving them $125,000,000 of Government money is two. 

Re g the excise tax that is now being paid into the 


United States Treasury is three. 

Covering up this commercial-paper transaction that has 
been going on is four. In other words, I was going to goa 
little further and illustrate that, which I do. 
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The fifth is, after having given them control, removing 
from the people and the States and the Government the 
right to market the bonds of the Government and of the 
States and of the municipalities through banks owned by 
the people. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then I take it that if these particular 
things could be adjusted, the Senator’s opposition to the bill 
would disappear? 

Mr. LONG. If that were all; yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. But are there others? 

Mr. LONG. The trouble is, Mr. President, that I have 
found an amazing ignorance among our own selves, includ- 
ing me, over what the bill does; and I am now for the first 
time, for the Senate’s benefit, having the bill fixed up so 
that we can tell what deletions and insertions have been 
made in the old law, so as to see just what the bill is. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will bear with me a 
moment, I was anxious to find out whether or not he is 
opposed to the bill in its entirety. 

Mr. LONG. No; I see some provisions in it that probably 
will be all right. 

Mr. COPELAND. There are some virtues in the bill? 

Mr. LONG. I think so. It is very hard to find any bill 
without some: virtues. 

Mr. COPELAND. But if the specific things to which the 
Senator has referred could be arranged, then the Senator’s 
objection would disappear? 

Mr. LONG. I think so. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LONG. The bill ought to be recommitted. Certainly 
the bill ought to be recommitted. Recommit this bill, and 
let us go over this thing. Why, I know that there are 
things here that the Senator from Virginia could not pos- 
sibly have known were here. No man, unless he was watch- 
ing these things as closely as possible, could possibly have 
had these things in this bill. 

We have all had to get our advice from some of these 
Federal Reserve Board members. Naturally, we would go 
for some of our advice to Mr. Eugene Meyer. Why should 
we not do so? He has been head of the Federal reserve 
banking system for years, and we naturally would go to 
him; but when you go to Mr. Eugene Meyer for advice, you 
have driven your ducks to a bad pond of water. When you 
have to go to that kind of an official for advice—and that 
is where you have to go, because he is the head of it—you 
have not helped yourselves very much. 

Why, when Mr. Meyer was on the War Finance Corpora- 
tion here, the law provided that no man could manipulate 
the bonds and stocks that the War Finance Corporation 
might own or hold or control that they would get from the 
Government—that no member of the board could be engaged 
pecuniarily in that matter. 

Mr. Meyer had the Eugene Meyer, jr., investment-bond 
house business up in New York City, which was in process of 
liquidation; but when he was appointed on the War Finance 
Corporation, he reopened that bond house. He was liquidat- 
ing the Eugene Meyer bond business when he was appointed 
a member of the War Finance Corporation, and he restarted 
this bond house about the time he was appointed on the 
War Finance Corporation. He confessed under oath, this 
man Eugene Meyer, the head of the Federal Reserve Board, 
to whom we are about to turn the country over, lock, stock, 
and barrel, that he had sold through the Eugene Meyer 
bond house $90,009,000 worth of bonds of the United States 
Government owned by the War Finance Corporation. Yet 
the Government has been out hunting boys with a pint of 
whisky on their hips, employing detectives. It reminds me 
of the advertisement I saw once in the paper: 

The First National Bank has been robbed, this time by outside 
parties. 

(Laughter.] 

I am not just speaking at random here, Mr. President. I 
happen to have the proof on these gentlemen in the form 
of a report which has been supplied to me from the chair- 
man of one of the big committees over in the House of 
Representatives who is supposed to have been in favor of 
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this legislation, but who is not. I have that report here. I 
would like to send the report to the desk and have it read, 
but if the Senator from Virginia objects, I will read it myself. 

Mr. GLASS (from his seat). I suggest the Senator read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Virginia says he objects, so 
I will read it myself. 

I will give in advance a little of the speech of Representa- 
tive Sreacat. reciting these facts over in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1925. This man Meyer to-day would just 
about be given his release if he were being liberated under 
the terms applying to the ordinary bank defaulter, but we 
hear recommendations that he be given additional reward 
for the sacrifices he has made for the people of the United 
States. 

In view of the fact that he reopened this bond house 
when he was put on the War Finance Corporation, in view 
of the fact that he marketed $90,000,000 worth of the bonds 
of the Government, Eugene Meyer, head of the War Finance 
Corporation, handling the bonds of the Government through 
Eugene Meyer, jr., the same stock-investment man in Wall 
Street, in the teeth of the law, do not talk about prosecuting 
anybody, do not talk about it. 

What is the use of the United States Government send- 
ing to Greece to get Insull when you have forty times the 
Insulls right here among you? What is the use going 4,000 
miles and trying to get hold of somebody before he leaves? 
I remember the old Roman orator who made a statement 
about some conspirator who was in a midnight plot to wreck 
the government, and in that old oration this Roman said: 

Does he live? Does he live? Tea, more, he even comes into 
the Senate and sits with the men making the laws. 

To-day it is said with regard to these celebrated gentle- 
men: “Are they free? Are they free?” Yea, more, they 
not only are free, they not only sit with us, but they are 
given powers above us, and to-day are dictating the laws 
of the people of this country, and their recommendations 
are to-day being written to cover up whatever guilt or crime 
can be charged against them. 

Hurry! Hurry! Get this bill through quickly while you 
have somebody in the White House who will sign it. Hurry! 
Let us hurry! : 

Oh, it is true that a few million people are starving to 
death, but that will not hurt anything. We might declare 
war with Liberia for a little while in order to get it fixed up 
and do it under war powers. I would not be a bit surprised 
to see some announcement that we declare war with Ven- 
ezuela, or Liberia, or some other little nation, so that under 
war powers there would be no question of this thing being 
done by fiat. 

I am certainly glad that I have time enough to discuss 
these matters. For a long time I have wanted to say some- 
thing about these questions. I am just trying to locate the 
salient features of this speech delivered by Representative 
STEAGALL. I would just as soon have the clerk read this, but 
it will probably please the Senate better if I read it myself, 
as Ihave said. Mr. STEAGALL said this: 

Availing myself of the privilege and courtesy ted by the 
House to express my views regarding the work of the special com- 
mittee appointed under Resolution 231 to investigate the bond 
operations of the Department, I shall not go into the 
matter in all its phases nor at such length as I should do were it 
not for the able manner in which the case has been discussed by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. King], the ranking member of 
the Republican Party on the committee. In this connection I 
desire to commend in the highest terms the service rendered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. King], who has displayed the 
finest qualities of courage, patriotism, and devotion to duty. He 


has shown himself capable of rising above partisanship and meet- 
ing his duties in a way befitting a true representative of the 


people. 
Now I skip a little: 


In addition to the statements in the press just when the com- 
mittee was about to begin its labors, the Secretary of the 
Treasury— 


Who at that time was Mr. Mellon, the greatest Secretary 
of the Treasury since Hamilton— 


issued a report to the President of the United States consisting 
of a volume of about 200 printed pages, which was circulated by 
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him all over the United States, both in the press and direct to 
bankers and financiers, An examination of this report revealed an 
attack so filled with abuse and vituperation, directed not only 
against the Mr. Charles B. Brewer, attorney of the Department of 
Justice, who was accused of having brought the charges, but 
against every witness or employee who had furnished information, 
and disclosed resentment and bitterness to an extent which at 
least detracted from the report, if, indeed, it did not discredit its 
statements. The committee learned that Mr. Brewer was not only 
an attorney of the Department of Justice with instructions to in- 
vestigate this matter, but that he had been called into conference 
by President Harding and specifically instructed by the President 
to continue, as his personal representative, the investigation which 
had been undertaken. The confidence of President Harding in 
Mr. Brewer is well expressed in the following letter: 


Mr. Srrac all then inserted the letter, and said that 
among the charges were the following: 


It was charged— 

That Benjamin R. Stickney, one of the 28 discharged em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing had, as a 
principal with Ralph, the former director, in a bribe of $8,000 
to a representative of the Mexican Government, in a patent 
scheme exploited the facilities of the bureau for their joint pri- 
vate gain, which came to light in a suit between the parties 
and was evidenced by a memorandum signed by Chief Justice 
McCoy, of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
Stickney was reinstated and is still employed at the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. 

It was charged again— 

That James E, Chamberlain, another one of the 28 discharged 
employees, made unrestricted use of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing as a salesroom for farm products, hauled from Vir- 
ginia in Government machines; that he had been arrested for 
having a still on his premises made partly of Government ma- 
terial; of hauling the corn for making liquor in Government 
machines. 

He was charged with taking from Government storehouses, 
without pay, other ingredients. 


After going through those charges, Mr. STEAGALL said, 
going further: 


The committee called as a witness the chief of the division in 
charge of registered bonds and he stated that at this time the 
total number of duplicates in registered bonds was 5 and not 
35,772, as was left to be implied. 

When the committee discovered that bonds which the Secretary 
of the Treasury claimed had never been printed, and on the non- 
existence of which he based a conclusion that duplications were 
the result of innocent error—were coming into the Treasury and 
were being paid, it developed that this had been going on for 
months, though no hint of the fact had been given to the com- 
mittee. The matter was called to the attention of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. His answer relative thereto is incorporated below 
in a column parallel to the statements which he had made in his 
report to the President. These statements follow: 


SECRETARY'S REPORT OF APRIL 26, 1924, TO THE PRESIDENT 


A Treasury committee has investigated each instance of dupli- 
cated serial number and in practically every case has determined 
the serial number which should have been borne by one of the 
duplicated numbered securities. 


In other words, they found out that there were no dupli- 
cations. They had investigated the whole thing, and in 
each instance had found out that whatever bond they had 
was one that should have borne the same serial number on 
the one that had been lost or destroyed. But in the letter 
of February 4, 1925, to the committee he said this: 


Apparently the committee has gained an inaccurate impression 
as to the meaning of the allocations. 


Then in thet letter to the President he went on to say: 


It was a simple matter * * * to see whether any of these 
open numbers could be allocated as an offset against the dupli- 
cates. 

The allocation * was not made at random. * * * 

The accuracy of this allocation was subsequently con- 
Armed. 

The allocation is likewise confirmed. * * + 

*The coupon files furnished still further means of 
establishing the identity. * * * 

+ + The committee’s report “ is attached and the 
facts reported are most convincing. 

+ The committee has been able in 1,668 instances to 
establish “offset” numbers. In the remaining 349 cases definite 
allocation of offset numbers has not been established. * * * 


But in his letter to the committee he said: 


These allocations represent the Treasury’s tentative selection 
of numbers presumed to represent the bonds displaced as a result 
of erroneous numbering, erroneous entering, erroneous post- 
ing, * * * 
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The allocations, therefore, are merely the Treasury’s prediction 
oe as to the particular serial numbers which were never 


In one instance ke tells us he has located them exactly, 
all but 349, and in the next instance a year later he said it 
was a matter of guess. I am giving this in order to let us 
see the personnel that has been in charge of the Federal 
reserve bank, that we are now going to put in charge of 
the banks and combine them into one or two big chains. 
That is just the high light on him. 

Now I go over further, and I will take up the case of Mr. 
Eugene Meyer a little more, as reported by Representative 
Henry B. STEAGALL, of Alabama, one of the greatest public 
servants that this country has ever had. He is chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee of the House of 
Representatives—Hon, Henry B. STEAaGALL, who not only 
knows and understands this kind of matter but who has 
gone to the bottom and unearthed more filth in this kind 
of manipulation than any man that has ever been in the 
Congress, with the possible exception of Representative 
Pujo, who served in the House of Representatives in 1905. 
What I now read applies to Mr. Mills. Mr. STEAGALL said: 


Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I happened to be a 
member of the special committee of the House that conducted an 
investigation of the bond operations of the Treasury Department. 
During our investigation Mr. Charles B. Brewer, the gentleman 
whose reliability has been brought into question by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mills] appeared as a witness before us. Mr. 
Brewer was an attorney in the Department of Justice, holding the 
rank of special assistant to the Attorney General. He had been 
attorney in the Department of Justice for eight years. 


This is the same man who, when they tried to let him out 
of the department, was called to the White House by Presi- 
dent Warren G. Harding, who told him he wanted to appoint 
him to conduct this investigation on his own account. 


For many years prior to this he had been a trusted employee of 
the Navy Department. 

If Members will read the report of the special committee to 
which I have referred they will find the esteem with which the 
members of that committee regarded him, 


Then he sets forth all the letters here. 
Carolina, said to Mr. STEAGALL: 


Was any reason given for his dismissal? 
Mr. STEAGALL, None whatsoever, and his dismissal was contrary 
to law for the reason that he had a civil-service status. 


But they fired him just the same when he began to un- 
cover the great skin game going on down there. 


When President Coolidge had his attention called to this unjust 
and high-handed action he overruled the action of the Attorney 
General and reinstated Mr, Brewer, After the special committee 
of the House had filed its report supporting Mr. Brewer the present 
Attorney General issued another order dismissing Mr. Brewer. 


They would not keep him at all. He knew too much. 


When members of the special committee appeared before him 
to protest this action he stated that he could not undertake to 
go into the merits of the matter and proceeded to put into effect 
the order of dismissal prepared by assistants to the former Attor- 
ney General. 

Whatever anyone may think of Mr. Charles B. Brewer, I want 
to say that the findings of the special committee were not based 
upon the testimony of Mr, Brewer. The special committee availed 
itself of the assistance of Mr. Brewer in developing the facts by 
the records of the Treasury Department and the testimony of 
Officials of that department, and the findings of the special com- 
mittee are based upon those disclosures. 

Now, I wish to discuss the matter of losses sustained by the 
Treasury Department in its transactions in bonds. I shall not 
attempt to deal with operations in which alien-property funds 
were used. The select committee of the House investigated other 
bond operations conducted by the Treasury Department. Just 
here let me say that the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
had stricken from a bill submitted by the Treasury Department 
the provision giving authority to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
buy and sell bonds and limiting Treasury operations to the pur- 
chase of bonds. A provision conferring general authority to buy 
and sell bonds was included in the War Finance Corporation act. 


And now I am getting down to Mr. Meyer. Congress had 
refused to confer the authority on the Treasury Depart- 
ment even to resell bonds— 

Notwithstanding Congress had refused to confer direct authority 
upon the De ent to resell bonds, Treasury officials 
entered upon a program of stupendous operations, running into 


Mr. Pov, of North 
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hundreds of millions of dollars, in the buying and selling of bonds 
in the stock exchange, using the medium of the War Finance 


Corporation. 


They put brother Meyer there. They had forbidden the 
right to engage in speculation in bonds through the Treas- 
ury Department of the United States, but they had this 
racketeer and bucket-shop operator, Eugene Meyer, as head 
of the War Finance Corporation, and what he will not do is 
in the books when it comes to this kind of a matter: 

My information is that the Treasury Department never at- 
tempted to avail itself of the use of the Alien Property Custodian 
funds in its bond operations until the War Finance Corporation 
had ceased to function. 


When they ran out, they used the Alien Property Cus- 
todian to do it: 
Members of the House will remember that under the provisions 


of the War Finance Corporation act that corporation was to go 
out of business upon the President's proclamation of peace 


That is when they were to go out of business— 
but the Attorney General furnished an opinion prior to the Presi- 
dent's proclamation that the activities of the War Finance Cor- 
poration should cease, and it was after the termination of the 
activities of the War Finance Corporation that the Treasury 
Department resorted to the use of Alien Property Custodian funds. 

But what do we find in the bond operations conducted by the 
War Finance Corporation? The same story applies to the opera- 
tions in that connection that has been disclosed by the gentleman 
from Texas regarding transactions in which funds of the Alien 
Property Custodian were used. 

I want to show you what happened to the Treasury in the opera- 
tions conducted through the War Finance Corporation. 

First. The Treasury Department lost $60,000,000 in buying 
Victory and third 4½ bonds, paying as high as $98 per hundred, 
when other issues of Liberty bonds were selling on the market as 
low as $86. 

They went out and paid $98 of Government money for 
bonds when almost the same kind of bonds, practically 
speaking, according to this testimony, could have been 
bought at that time for $86. They lost $60,000,000 of the 
money of the people of America buying bonds from whom? 
I will show you in a moment from whom. They were buying 
bonds for $98 and selling others for $86—$12 less. Does he 
live? He is to-day in charge of the resources of the money 
of the United States of America, and they have a bill here 
to give him more power. 

Why should the Treasury Department throw on the market a 
vast volume of bonds selling as low as $86 when it was well known 
that ultimately those identical bonds would have to be repurchased 
by the Treasury at par? 

They bought them at $98, while throwing others on the 
market at $86. 

Why not make the money invested in bonds cover the largest 
amount of outstanding borids that could be purchased for a given 
sum? What excuse can be offered for paying $98 per hundred 
for bonds when a larger amount of bonds could be purchased at 
$86? It was well known that bonds resold on the market at a low 
price would eventually come back to the Treasury for redemption 
at par, and in this connection I want to ask why it should have 
seemed desirable to boost the price of certain bonds by having 
the Treasury engage in thelr purchase and reduce the price of 
others by having the Treasury sell them? 

They were operating the most gigantic skin game. They 
were selling one kind of bonds in order to put them down to 
$86 and they were buying another kind of bonds in order to 
be able to pay $98. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield that 
I may suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield for that purpose? 

Mr. LONG. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Broussard Couzens Glenn 

Austin Bulkley Cutting Goldsborough 

Bailey Bulow Dale Gore 

Bankhead Byrnes Davis Grammer 

Barbour Capper Dickinson Hale 

Barkley Caraway Dill Harrison 
Fess Hastings 

Black Connally Fletcher Hatfield 

Blaine Coolidge Frazier Hayden 

Borah Copeland George Hebert 
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Hull Moses Schall ‘dings 
Johnson Neely Schuyler Vandenberg 
Kendrick Norbeck Sheppard Wagner 
Keyes Norris Shortridge Walcott 
King Nye Smith Walsh, Mass. 
La Follette Oddie Smoot Walsh, Mont. 
Patterson Steiwer Watson 
Long Pittman Swanson Wheeler 
McGill Reynolds Thomas,Idaho White 
McKellar Robinson, Ark Thomas, Okla. 
McNary Robinson, Ind Townsend 
Metcalf Russell Trammell 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

(At this point Mr. Lone yielded to Mr. BAILEY, who pre- 
sented the credentials of his colleague [Mr. REYNOLDS] as a 
Senator from North Carolina for the term beginning March 
4, 1933.) 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, as Representative STEAGALL 
shows here, they were selling some bonds at $86 and buying 
others back at $98, until they spent in this way $60,000,000 
of the people’s money. They were not trying to establish 
any bond market; they were trying to wreck the bond 
market. 

What excuse— 


Representative STEAGALL asked—and I am dealing with 
the Federal Reserve Board now. I have dealt with one 
member, and I am now dealing with the second member, 
Mr. Eugene Meyer, the kingfish of the lodge. I am dealing 
with his case now. 


What excuse can be offered for paying $98 per hundred for 
bonds— 


Says Representative STEAGALL— 


when a larger amount of bonds could be purchased at $86? It 
was well known that bonds resold on the market at a low price 
would eventually come back to the Treasury for redemption at 
par; and in this connection I want to ask why it should have 
seemed desirable to boost the price of certain bonds by having 
the Treasury engage in their purchase and reduce the price of 
others by having the Treasury sell them? 

If they were trying to establish a market for bonds, why 
was it that the days that the Treasury would buy the bonds 
in at $98 it would turn around and sell some at $86? I 
am dealing, as I have said, with the case of Hon. Eugene 
Meyer, who by the bill that is being pressed here by the 
Senator from Virginia, and which was introduced one morn- 
ing and brought back the same day without a hearing and 
has been placed upon the calendar under a hurry, hurry 
order, will be placed in more complete charge of the finances 
of the country. 

Why should the Treasury by selling operations beat down the 
price of the lower bonds when most of the small purchasers 
who bought in response to appeals to their patriotism had their 
investments in them? 


The Government had sold those bonds to the American 
people. The cry was “ give until it hurts; make the world 
safe for democracy.” Yet the Government depreciated 
bonds down to $86, not only costing $60,000,000 to the 
Treasury of the American people, but breaking down the 
market of the bonds of the people themselves. 

These are the patriots of the country; God save the mark, 
if we have got to go on with them. I do not care whether 
you put a Democratic label or a Republican label on the 
bottle, it is the poison that is going to kill what life remains 
in the American people. If we have got to go on with that 
outfit, we might just as well stop here. If that gang is 
going to come in and stay here under the rule we are going 
to have after the 4th of March, I am not going to be one 
who will fail to expose this kind of situation when March 
4th comes or when any other day comes. We must get 
relief from this intolerable condition of starving the people 
to death and selling their bonds at $86 and buying them 
back at $98 contrary to law. 

Now, let me quote a little further, so that this situation 
will be well understood. No wonder they call us the liberals. 
We are liberal enough to reproduce the public record, even 
the congressional record, in connection with a bill that 
intends to put this man in charge of the finances of the 
United States, a bill that even goes so far as to endeavor to 
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take the representative of the Treasury of the United States 
off the Federal Reserve Board, in order that the power of 
the board may be unlimited. That is what this bill proposes 
to do. 

Mr. Garner, of Texas, said: 

And as I understand the gentleman, in each of those trans- 
actions they lost money. 


Mr. SrxadaLL. According to the very nature of the transactions 
it was impossible for the Treasury ever to make anything. 


It does not need arithmetic to show that you can not sell 
bonds at $86 and buy some others at $98 and make money. 
Mr. STEAGALL continues: 

The best the Treasury could ever do was to take from the War 
Finance Corporation bonds and pay for them at cost, but every 
time a loss was sustained it was transferred to the FIX ¥ | 
every instance where bonds were sold below par there was a loss 
to the Treasury because ultimately it was up to the Treasury to 
redeem all bonds at par. Furthermore, there were numerous 
transactions where the War Finance Corporation 


This business was being transacted, as the Senate will 
understand, through the War Finance Corporation. I will 
connect that corporation up in a moment. Mr. Eugene 
Meyer was the moving spirit of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion where they were slipping this thing through. Mr. 
Meyer is at present at the head of the Federal Reserve 
Board, controlling the finances of the United States, and, in 
view of the marvelous record he has made for the people of 
the country, the bill is now being amended so that Mr. 
Meyer’s power may be extended in order that all the banks 
can be chained under him and that every operation of 
finance may be under his clique. What is the use of keeping 
Capone in Atlanta? What is the use of hunting for Insull 
over in Greece? 

Mr. STEAGALL further says: 

Furthermore, there were numerous transactions where the War 
Finance Corporation sold bonds for less than what had been paid 
for them, and in every such case the loss was arbitrarily charged 
as a part of the cost of bonds remaining on hand which were in 
turn ultimately sold to the Treasury. There was a loss of $28,- 
000,000 in interest alone, which accrued on bonds held by the 
War Finance Corporation after purchase before delivery to the 
Treasury, and a loss of $60,000,000 which came about as I have 
just explained. 


That was selling them at $86 and buying them in at $98. 


In this connection I want to ask—the gentleman from Texas 
has covered it so well that nothing can be added to what he said, 
but I will ask how it is possible to stabilize prices by selling the 
lower bonds and buying the higher—whoever heard of anybody 
attempting to support the strength of the market by selling it 
down? 


I understand the excuse of this gentleman was, when they 
cornered him and found out that he had been buying bonds 
in at $98, he claimed he was trying to stabilize the 
market, but they faced him with evidence that he was sell- 
ing some at $86 at the same time. This is the gentleman 
now being extolled. We are about to erect a monument to 
him before it is too late; this is the gentleman who is about 
to be covered up with raiment as holy as the whited 
sepulcher itself. He is to be given a blessing and made the 
keeper of the ark of the covenant. 

Mr. Stevenson then asked Mr. STEAGALL this question: 

Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion there? 


Mr. STEAGALL says: 


In these operations the Treasury Department was using the 
funds taxed the War Finance Corporation and that corporation 
was charged by the Federal Government with stock amounting to 
$5,000,000 owned by the Government. It may have been right, if 
Treasury officials desired to do so, to use War Finance Corporation 
funds to bring about certain conditions in the market for Goy- 
ernment bonds; but, as the gentleman from Texas has so well 
caid, I fail to see how any trustee has a moral right to go out 
and use the funds of his ward except for the benefit of the ward. 
Now I yield to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I simply want to direct the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the bonds that needed stabilizing most were 
those that were lowest, whereas when they bought they bought 
the highest. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Absolutely. 


Mr. Mills, who was at that time in Congress, interrupted 
and said: 
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Mr. Mitts. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Mils. I would like to ask the gentleman if he does not 
think that any trustee in charge of investments should sell 
securities at a time when he thinks it is advantageous and buy 
securities for his trust when he thinks that is advantageous? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Ah, but the gentleman said in his argument as 
an answer to the insistence that these funds had been held in a 
way that resulted in a loss to the Alien Property Custodian fund 
that the purpose of manipulation and speculation by the Tr 
Department was to boost American bonds—not to help the funds 
that belonged to our wards. 

Mr. Mitts. During the last administration, not during this ad- 
ministration, I also stated that those operations showed a profit 
for the trust fund. 

Mr. STEAGALL. But the gentleman will remember the use of the 
Alien Property Custodian funds was not resorted to until after 
the Democratic administration had gone out. 

Mr. Miuis. The gentleman is mistaken. They were resorted to 
in order to maintain the market during the Democratic adminis- 
tration and very properly so. 

Mr. STEAGALL. But they used in that instance the funds of the 
War Finance Corporation, for which they had special authority 
granted by Congress. 

Mr. Mitts. And the Alien Property Custodian fund? 

Mr. STEAGALL. That is different from my information, if it is 
true; but in any event it is immaterial. The Treasury lost 
$24,000,000 where the price paid for bonds on various dates was 
above the market price of the bonds. 


Twenty-four million dollars was paid where the price 
paid for the bonds was above the market price. We will get 
down to the reason of this in a minute. We will want to 
know why. As the old song said that we used to hear in the 
play of Madame Sherry, many years ago: 

Every little movement has a meaning of its own. 


Now, what was the meaning of this business? 

Mr, Garner of Texas. And the same kind of transaction had in 
this instance? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Absolutely on all fours with the transactions 
where funds of the Alien Property Custodian were used. The 
testimony before the investigating committee of Congress shows 
without conflict that in practically every transaction where the 
War Finance Corporation bought bonds and on every transaction 
where bonds were sold commissions were paid. 


Now we are going to get a little closer to this gentleman: 


It is easy to understand that where the sum of $158,000,000 is 
turned over in transactions that run up to $2,400,000,000, with 
ate on every transaction, somebody is going to be made 

ppy. 

Who was made happy? We are going to get down to 
this in a minute. Some one may feel like supporting this 
bill. You are going to find out that this gentleman, who 
is going to be in charge of the Government even more than 
he is now, is a real scholar, par excellence. 


I want to call attention to something else in connection with 
these transactions. 


Now I am coming to it: 


The managing director of the War Finance Corporation had a 
bondhouse in New York— 


This was Mr. Eugene Meyer— 


which was owned by him individually. That bond house was in 
process of liquidation and practically out of business when he 
was made managing director of the War Finance Corporation. 
One of his first acts after his appointment as managing director 
of the War Finance Corporation was to revise his bond house 
in New York. 


Get this: 

The testimony shows that he sold to his bond house to the 
extent of $70,000,000 and bought from it to the extent of 
$10,000,000. 

He sold to his own bond house $70,000,000 worth of bonds 
at 86 and bought $10,000,000 worth of bonds from them at 
98. And yet, gentlemen of the Senate and Mr. President, 
with Mr. Eugene Meyer manipulating that kind of a transac- 
tion, in the teeth of the law—for even though the thing 
had been a profit to the Government and had not been an 
act of rascality on any other ground, it was against the law 
for a man who was the director of the War Finance Cor- 
poration and running the business to be dealing with his 
own house—but in the teeth of that proposition he was 
shown to have had a bond house that he was liquidating, 
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and he reopened it and did business with them to the tune 
of $80,000,000, selling them bonds at 86 and buying others 
at 98. 

So says Mr. SrRAGALL, going a little farther: 

These transactions were conducted by the managing director of 
the War Finance ration in his name as managing director 
with the bond house in New York which he owned and which 
was run in the same name. In every transaction where he either 
bought or sold bonds the managing director of the War Finance 
Corporation paid commissions to the same person who owned and 
ran individually the bond house in New York. 

Eugene Meyer, head of the War Finance Corporation, 
sells Eugene Meyer’s bond house $70,000,000 worth of bonds. 
Eugene Meyer, director of the War Finance Corporation, 
buys from Eugene Meyer’s bond house $10,000,000 worth of 
bonds. Eugene Meyer, for the Government, sells bonds at 
86. Eugene Meyer, for the Government, buys bonds back 
at 98. Eugene Meyer, for himself, buys bonds at 86 and 
sells some to the Government at 98. 

That is a splendid illustration. 

A MEMBER. Name him. 

Mr. SrraGALL. Some one insists that I name him. I suppose 
every Member of the House knows that Eugene Meyer, jr., was 

director of the War Finance Corporation. These trans- 
actions conducted by Eugene Meyer, jr., managing director of 
the War Finance Corporation, with the bond house of Eugene 
Meyer, jr., in New York were covered by bills with the heading 
of Eugene Meyer, jr., 14 Wall Street, and approved by Eugene 
Meyer, jr., managing director of the War Finance Corporation. 

Abel and Cain, the same man! The bonds were bought 
from him and approved by him for the Government. 


The books of the War Finance Corporation disclose that com- 
missions were paid 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I did not understand whom the Senator 
was talking about. He said something about Abel and Cain. 
I was curious to know who he said was the same man. 

Mr. LONG. Eugene Meyer, the kingfish of the Federal 
Reserve Board. [Laughter in the galleries.] 


The books of the War Finance Corporation disclose that com- 
missions were paid covering both purchases and sales. 


Why, they were not satisfied to take the Government 
bonds at 86 and buy others back at 98, but they even charged 
the Government a commission to make $12, Huh! I am 
afraid that while Capone is in Atlanta he is going to have 
time to read the career of Eugene Meyer; and if he does, and 
ever gets out, God save the people of the United States if he 
learns about it! [Laughter in the galleries.] 

Mr. President, that is the record of Congress. The world 
will know about this. Instead of emulating Eugene Meyer 
and extolling him here, the world has never heard this 
exposure of Henry B. STEAGALL disputed by a man in public 
or in private life. It is one of the greatest, most monu- 
mental services ever performed by a citizen of America to 
120,000,000 people. If there is ever to be credit done to any 
living man, a monument should be erected in the most con- 
spicuous place in the Capital of this Nation to the courage 
and honor of the great Congressman STEAGALL, from Ala- 
bama, who feared not to expose the damnable transactions 
of this racketeer to whom to-day we are to turn over this 
Government, lock, stock, and barrel. 

That is No. 2. That is two of the members. Now, I have 
a little something here I want to read to the Senate, about 
60 or 75 words, that I think will be interesting. Here is 
something else: 


Extracts from interpellations by Louis Marin, of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. 


I am reading now from the interpellations of Mr. Marin, 
of the French Chamber of Deputies. I am quoting him. 


I do not know exactly to what point President Hoover has wished 
to show in particular the private interests of America in Europe— 


Said Mr. Marin, and I want you to get this— 


but I know the whole American press heralded the moratorium 
vehemently— 
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I am one of those that was for the moratorium myself. 
I did not investigate it. I said, “It is all right with me,” 
so Iam not criticizing it. I am quoting Mr. Marin. 

I continue to read: 
but I know the whole American press heralded the moratorium 
vehemently, as it had heralded vehemently the Young plan, say- 
ing to the American Government that it was its duty to preserve 


the private credits of American banks invested in Europe and 
notably in Germany. 


Now, get the figures: 

These credits are extremely considerable since according to the 
American Department of Commerce they do not allow the amount 
of less than 400 milliards (equivalent to a billion) of francs for 
the whole world. This same department recognizes that more 
than 16 milliards of francs are invested in Germany as long- 
term credits without the war debts, and the short-term credits 
and deposits of American banks in foreign banks, etc. 

The same statistics show that the profits realized by the United 
States from the direct effect of the economic reconstruction of 
Europe after the war compensated very largely for the sums which 
they have advanced to the Allies for the war. 

They also show, on the other hand, by the considerable diminu- 
tion of the renewals of these investments made abroad by America 
over the past two years that the United States exposed them- 
selves to the risk of harming their own nationals at the same 
time as their debtors by demanding from them payment of the 
debts. 

I am obliged thus to read to the Chamber on this subject the 
document which I have already formerly read to it. It emanates 
from the Financial Committee of the American Senate, which 
proceeded to an inquiry of the investments made by American 
banks abroad, notably in Germany. This document shows in an 
irrevocable fashion that the American banks have adventured the 
money of their depositors without regard for any security, solely 
preoccupied with receiving large commissions. 

According to this gentleman, enormous billions—sixteen 
billions, maybe it was; I will look back here in just a minute 
to verify the exact amount—but he says that the document 
showed that the American banks had “adventured the 
money of their depositors without regard for any security, 
solely preoccupied with receiving large commissions.” 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Did I understand the Senator to say 
this morning that this bill provided for eliminating the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United States from the Federal 
Reserve Board? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. WHEELER. In what section is that? 

Mr. LONG. I will get it for the Senator in just a moment; 
this is a very involved and complicated bill. I am having 
the text of the old Federal reserve act copied, and in red 
letters I will indicate what has been interlined, and other- 
wise designate what has been deleted by the pending bill. 
I want to have it so printed that one may understand at a 
glance what change has been made. 

The bill does not say that we strike out the Secretary of 
the Treasury, but it just says that “ the board shall be here- 
after composed of the following,” and it leaves out the 
Secretary. I will get the section in just a moment, if the 
Senator will bear with me. 

Mr. WHEELER. I believe it is in section 6. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. It reads: 

A Federal Reserve Board is hereby created which shall consist of 
seven members, including the Comptroller of the Currency, who 
shall be a member ex officio, and six members appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

It has heretofore read so as to include the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States and the Comptroller of 
the Currency, and to consist of 8 members, but they are 
seeking to reduce it, so that there will be 6, and only 1 
Government official, who is more or less farther removed, 
and the Secretary is eliminated, who was supposed to be the 
dominating factor of the board, but whom we now know to 
have been more or less sidetracked, except for the assistance 
he could give to these various things. He would be elimi- 
nated entirely by the pending bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator know why the Treas- 
urer is sought to be eliminated by the bill? 
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Mr. LONG. I can only state that circumstantial evidence 
and suspicion indicate to my mind only one reason. He 1s 
feared, probably, I would say, by reason of so many illegali- 
ties having been transacted, and a large number of billions 
of dollars currency credits having been entered on the books 
for both foreign and domestic investors. In other words, in- 
stead of issuing currency, which they would have had to 
report to the Senate, they have done what the law did not 
give them a right to do; they issued what they called a credit 
for notes on the books, and when they made their report they 
did not report that as being currency issued. 

Now the chickens have come home to roost. Times have 
gotten hard. They have gone as far as they could go with 
that thing, and they are going to have to smear it over and 
work the thing out some way or other. I think they did not 
know just who might be the Secretary, whether he might 
not be changed. He would be subject to removal, or some- 
thing of that kind, if he did not act in line with this 
business, and therefore under those circumstances it is a 
good time to get rid of the public officials. In other words, 
it is a good time to get rid of the United States Government, 
except to use its money. It is a good time to let the 
Government have nothing to do with this, and to carry out 
that purpose they seem to have done pretty well. They 
would take away from the United States Government the 
returns from the excise taxes they are getting from these 
banks to-day. They say the Treasury needs money, but 
they are taking that money away from the Government. 

Mr. WHEELER. How much did the excise tax amount 
to? 

Mr. LONG. I do not know. I intended to get those 
figures to-day. I do not know just how much the excise tax 
has yielded. No one has seen fit to volunteer me any infor- 
mation on any of these details as I have gone along. Noone 
has volunteered any information, and I have had to stop 
and go off and dig up these data at night, and I do not 
know how much the excise tax has yielded, but it has 
amounted to a large sum of money. But all that money 
which used to be contributed in the way of a franchise tax 
they have stricken out of the bill, and they give that money 
to the banks. Then they want to put a sales tax on the 
people, because there is a shortage in the Treasury, and 
apparently they are trying to take out of the Treasury the 
money that was-coming in through the excise tax. 

Mr. WHEELER. It seems to me that undoubtedly the 
Senator could get the information he desires by calling upon 
members of the Banking and Currency Committee to tell 
why the Secretary of the Treasury was left out. 

Mr. LONG. I do not think members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee understand this thing themselves, be- 
cause they never held a hearing on this bill, and they know 
less about it than we know. They had hearings on a couple 
of other bills, but they did not have a hearing on this bill. 
But that is not all they are taking out of the pockets of the 
people through this bill. They are not only proposing to 
take away the money we get out of these excise earnings 
from these banks with which to run the Government but 
they are proposing to take $125,000,000 out of the Treasury 
itself, as a liquidating fund for these banks. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Everybody in the United 
States but the Congress knows the country is in bad con- 
dition. I would like to ask the Senator what this bill offers 
as emergency relief for the people of the country? 

Mr. LONG. I am glad to answer that question. I will 
tell the Senator what it offers the people. It offers to take 
away from them $125,000,000 which they are now getting. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Senator means the 
appropriation? 

Mr. LONG. I mean that it offers to take $125,000,000 
out of the Treasury. It offers to take away from the people 
the returns from the excise tax they are now getting. It 
offers to put out of business what little banks there are in 
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the country unless they come in or are taken over by a 
chain system. It offers to consolidate all the functions 
which have been performed in the past, and in the way of 
relief it does everything except furnish the coffin. If they 
had provided the coffin and burial expenses, this bill would 
have been complete. The only thing they failed to wind up 
with was burial expenses and a preacher. [Laughter.] 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, section 6 pro- 
vides for the creation of a new Federal Reserve Board. 
What is the matter with the present Federal Reserve Board, 
if anything? ; 

Mr. LONG. I do not know. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Section 7 provides for the 
creation of an open-market committee. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. We have an open-market 
committee, which bought more than a billion dollars of 
bonds last year. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. What is the occasion for a 
new open-market committee? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I regret the necessity for 
making such statements as I feel compelled to make; there 
ought to be a hearing on the bill. But my advice, from men 
who are supposed to know about this matter, is that there 
have been some marketing and some machinated currency 
credits given on the books, and there was bound to be some 
provision to legalize them. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If I may ask another ques- 
tion, section 12 (b) provides for a Federal liquidating agency 
or corporation. The facts are that in the last 10 years 
11,000 banks have closed their doors. Those banks have 
either been liquidated or are in process of liquidation. Is 
it contemplated we are going to have a lot more bank fail- 
ures and that we need an enlarged liquidating corporation? 

Mr. LONG. I made a little mistake in a statement I 
made a moment ago; they are providing a funeral proces- 
sion along with the bill, because it is naturally anticipated 
that they are going to close up a bunch of banks. In other 
words, this bill naturally contemplates the result that has 
been happening under similar circumstances. Therefore, 
they have provided a funeral cortége to go along with the 
bill, 

Mr. BLAINE and Mr. WHEELER addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. Then 
I will yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. BLAINE. Before the Senator leaves that subject of 
the liquidating corporation, I want to direct his attention to 
the bottom of page 14 and the top of page 15 of the bill, and 
then make an inquiry. 

Mr. LONG. Very well. 

Mr. BLAINE. After providing for the creation of a Fed- 
eral liquidating corporation, the bill provides: 

The management of the corporation shall be vested in a board 
of directors consisting of 5 members, 1 of whom shall be the 
Comptroller of the Currency, 1 a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, designated by the board for the purpose, and 3 selected 
annually by the governors of the Federal reserve banks under 
such procedure as may be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Has the Senator’s attention been directed to the fact 
that the Federal reserve banks are heavy creditors of na- 
tional banks, and that by this provision the Federal reserve 
system is going to control absolutely, through a majority of 
the board of directors, the liquidation of those banks? 

Mr. LONG. I did not know that was in the bill; but the 
Senator will keep finding things just like that. I had no 
idea that there was any such thing as that in the bill. I 
did not know they were just taking $125,000,000 and putting 
it under their own control. I will have to confess to the 


Senator that I did not know that was in the bill. There is 
nobody here who knows what this bill is. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will not the Senator be 
generous enough to suggest that some of the Senators know 
some of the things in the bill? : 
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Mr. LONG. Les; we are learning them. I have had more 
pointed out to me while I have been discussing it than I 
knew before I started to discuss it. They are talking 
$125,000,000-—— 

Mr. WHEELER. What page is that? 

Mr. LONG. That is on the bottom of page 14, section 12, 
subsection (b). 

The management of the corporation shall be vested in a board 
of directors consisting of five members, one of whom shall be the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

That is another reason why they slipped the Secretary 
of the Treasury out of there. They could not haye over- 
looked him. It might have been embarrassing, because the 
Treasury Department is under some pretty strict surveil- 
lance at times, not often, but at times. 

One of whom shall be the Comptroller of the Currency, one a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board designated by the board— 

They get that one in, you might say, but if they do not— 


three selected annually by the governors of the 12 Federal 
reserve banks under such procedure as may be prescribed by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The proposal is to remove the people’s $125,000,000 out of 
the Treasury, to take away from them their franchise tax, 
to take the Secretary of the Treasury off the board, legal- 
izing illegalities, to take $125,000,000 of the people’s money 
and turn it over to a board a majority of whom are selected 
by concerns which are not accountable to anybody but 
themselves. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield again? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact that the 
Federal Reserve Board, as the agent of the Congress, is 
presumed to have for one of its main functions the keeping 
of money in circulation in some form? 

Mr. LONG. I would think so. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I desire, then, to submit to 
the Senator two or three statements, and ask him a further 
question. 

I have in my hand a report of the Federal Reserve Board 
of date January 5, 1933. The Federal Reserve Board makes 
a report each week. It so happens that the reports come 
out on Thursday about 4 o’clock. We will have one at 4 
o’clock to-day. 

I quote from the last report, submitted at 4 o’clock on 
January 5 last. This report shows that during the week 
prior to January 5 the Federal Reserve Board, in conjunc- 
tion with the Federal reserve banks, took out of circulation 
the sum of $18,000,000. 

The report on the preceding Thursday, December 29, 
showed that for the week preceding that date the Federal 
Reserve Board took out of circulation the sum of $43,000,000. 

Mr. LONG. That makes $61,000,000, $18,000,000 and 
$43,000,000. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The report shows that on 
December 22, for the week preceding that date, the Federal 
Reserve Board took out of circulation $43,000,000. 

I have before me likewise a statement from the Treasury 
showing that on July 31 there was in circulation as of that 
date $5,726,000,000. The last report, of last Thursday, shows 
$5,669,000,000, showing that since July 31 the Federal Re- 
Serve Board has taken from circulation and canceled money 
in the sum of $57,000,000. Does the Senator think that is 
the proper way to bring about an increase in commodity 
prices and relieve the people of the United States? 

Mr. LONG. I must confess I did not know that. I do not 
know what to think. I do not know what is going on in 
the country to-day. I can not conceive, with the people of 
this country from one end to the other and the sentiment 
of this Congress clamoring for expansion of the medium of 
exchange, that they would be retiring currency at this time. 
I would not have thought it. I am not surprised, however. 
I am not a bit surprised. I have passed beyond the period 
when I can ever again be surprised. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Speaking about expansion of currency, 
when the Reconstruction Finance Corporation bill was be- 
fore this body, it was whispered around in the corridors of 
the Senate and everywhere else that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to pass that bill and to pass it in very much of a 
hurry; that unless we did, a lot of big banks were going to 
fail, a lot of insurance companies and railroad companies 
were going to fail; that it would mean a tremendous expan- 
sion of currency and likewise it would immediately bring 
back prosperity. When the Glass-Steagall bill was before 
us, it was said that that would accomplish the same thing. 
But business conditions in the country have been getting 
continually worse. 

Now, we are told that unless this bill passes, chaos in gen- 
eral will prevail in the country, and that this will be of 
great relief to the people of the country. The truth about it 
is we have not passed in the Congress of the United States 
since 1929 one single piece of legislation that tended to ex- 
pand the currency of the country. It was said that Fed- 
eral reserve banks would go out and buy Government bonds 
and buy more Government bonds. One financial leader 
said to me, “If that takes place, we can end this depression 
in 60 days’ time.” 

I want to say to the Senator in all seriousness that I hope 
he will join the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] and 
some others who say that the Congress of the United States 
must enact some legislation which is going to expand the 
currency and which is going to inflate or reflate it so the 
purchasing power of the dollar may be brought back to 
where it was, or nearly to where it was, in 1926, during 
somewhat normal times. So far as I am concerned, I am 
perfectly willing to try to stop all legislation until the Con- 
gress wakes up to the necessity of doing something for the 
people of the country. I know a lot of people will simply 
say that can not be done and this can not be done, but I 
say that the Senate and the Congress have not done one 
blessed thing since we have been in session, and I am of the 
opinion that it is not going to do anything of the kind. I 
doubt that a special session will do anything of the kind 
unless the so-called leaders in the Congress wake up to 
conditions. 

Senators may laugh and sneer all they want to, but let 
me say to Members of the Senate that unless something of 
that kind is done they are going to see this country pass 
through a very critical time; and in addition to that, they 
are going to see more of the kind of things that are going 
on in the Middle West and in some places in the South, 
where nothing except anarchy is prevailing at the present 
time, where the people will not let the courts serve processes, 
and where the courts do not dare to serve processes because 
of the fact that the people are meeting and telling them if 
they do, somebody will be found hanging to a lamp post. 

We are going to sit here in the Senate and fight over the 
branch banking bill. We are going to sit in the Senate and 
fight over the beer bill. We are going to sit here in the 
Senate and fight over some other petty bill, and we are not 
going to dare or have the courage to do one blessed thing 
for the people of the country simply because of the fact— 
and we might as well be frank about it—that a little hand- 
ful of international bankers who control the finances of the 
country are saying we must not do it. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I want to declare myself here and now that unless 
some sort of legislation is passed, I am willing to stand here 
on the floor of the Senate and help to prevent all legislation 
from passing until such time as we do give the people of the 
country some relief. 

Mr. LONG. I think the Senator has certainly struck a 
very interesting note, to say the least. I do not see why 
we should be talking about taking money out of the pockets 
of the people and closing up their little banks or changing 
them into big chain systems at a time when we ought to be 
giving substantial relief. We are not doing a thing—I agree 
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with the Senator. We have been here debating over various 
little old bills until we get to some gigantic scheme to take 
away what few rights the people have left and to take a 
little more money from them. We are not doing anything 
for the people. 

I want to say, as the Prime Minister of Russia said, “ You 
can laugh if you will, but the fleet of the enemy is coming 
up the Baltic.” Senators may laugh and sneer around here 
in the cloakrooms and in the corridors and want to know 
where we are going, and try to put some of this fictitious 
legislation through to satisfy the financial powers; but un- 
less we get down and feed these people and clothe these 
people and offer something of that kind to the people, we are 
not going to be able to save the situation. It is time we are 
doing something here. I am going to follow the Senator 
from Oklahoma myself in this matter. 

There is another reason why certain big financial people 
do not want silver and do not want inflation of currency 
either. They are contracting it all along. They have not 
sense enough to know that we can not take any more blood 
and marrow and muscle out of the people of the country. 
They have spurred the old horse until spurring will not do 
any more good. The people could jump when we spurred 
them the first time; the people could jump when we spurred 
them the hundredth time; but there is nothing left to yield 
to the spur now unless we give them some chance here in 
this country. I am ready at any time, with anybody any- 
where who asks me, to assist in passing some legislation that 
puts the money into the pockets of the people. I will be 
with them right at the jump, right now or any other time. 
I am in most respects like the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] said he is—I am strictly opposed to allowing any- 
one to slip through these nefarious financial schemes to put 
their own house in order out of the marrow and bone and 
muscle of the people of the country. 

I sometimes become greatly disgusted. Here we have been 
in this session of Congress and we have been messing around 
taking advice from these financial masters, asking them to 
tell us something. Here we have been in this session of 
Congress—how long have we been here this time? I have 
forgotten myself, and could not tell unless I got my hotel 
bill. [Laughter.] Forty days we have been here and there 
is no helpful proposition before us. We are not even fid- 
dling. The house is burning down and we are not even 
fiddling. What are we trying to do here? Somebody some- 
where got it into his head that the people will just have 
to stand for anything. They have stood everything they 
could. They can not go through with more of it. The piti- 
ful thing is that under these conditions I have stood here 
on the floor of the Senate and exposed the most gigantic 
fraud from undeniable proof and public records, and yet 
we are trying to give these racketeers a better hold on the 
throats and the lives and fortunes of the people—if they 
have anything at all left. 

Somebody wants a night session. We ought to stay here 
all night. We ought to come back and stay every night. 
If some of us would die, it might help things. I hope no 
one dies. I pray for the health and well-being of us all, 
though I do not know but what the people would be better 
off if they sent somebody else here in the place of some of 
us. I think we will be better off when March 4 comes; 
at least I hope so. But, Mr. President, I want to tell you 
that the Democrats have made a whole lot of promises to 
the American people. Do not forget that. We have been 
elected on promises, and a whole lot of them. The Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] helped to make them and I 
helped to make them. We helped to make a lot of them. 
We promised a job for every man in the country, and we 
are not the only ones who did it. We promised money for 
the people to spend. We said there would not be a hungry 
man in this land of plenty. We said we were going to give 
everybody clothes. 

We Democrats have made a whole lot of promises. We 
can fulfill them if we do what we ought to do. I am going 
to tell you that we can not whine around here with this 
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kind of nefarious propaganda to take the marrow and bone 
and fiber of the people when they have not any left. I 
was one of the men who went to the Chicago convention 
and tried to get the party to nominate a man who would 
espouse the liberal thought and ideas of government in 
this country. 

I am one of the men who is going to back him up and help 
him carry it out, too. But it was in the face of his declara- 
tion to the New York Legislature that he was opposed to 
branch banking that this bill has been introduced one day 
and brought back the same day and put on the calendar to 
be passed in a hurry. 

Mr. President, I have reduced to writing a small part of 
my speech. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator that I under- 
stand there is talk of adopting cloture to stop debate on the 
bill. Of course we appreciate the fact that cloture can be 
put on, but I want to say that if they put cloture on this bill 
they had better put cloture on all the rest of the session, 
because they will have to put it on every other bill that 
comes up. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I think it will be entirely 
appropriate for the bill to be considered in the nighttime. 
I would like to suggest to the Senator that about a year ago, 
when the international bankers and others desired to have 
a moratorium, they kept the Senate in session into the 
nighttime to pass that bill. 

Mr. LONG. That is eustomary with them. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. At a later date, when they 
desired to have a dole—that is, big business, the banks, the 
railroads, the life-insurance companies—when they desired 
an opportunity to go to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, to enable them to get a mortgage on the property 
of the Nation and take that money and loan it to big busi- 
ness, we kept the Senate in session into the nighttime to pass 
the bill at 11 o’clock at night. 

Let me say to the Senator that I welcome a night session. 
At least the country will know that the Senate is in session. 

Mr. LONG. For the usual purpose, to help the financiers. 
We do not hold night sessions except to help the financial 
masters. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Let me suggest further to 
the Senator from Louisiana 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield further to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I want to assure him and 
the Senate that, so far as I am concerned, I am in no way 
participating in any delay save to force the country to un- 
derstand that the Senate of the United States is sitting here 
hour by hour, day by day, week by week, month by month, 
proposing to do absolutely nothing. If I can join the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana in a humble way to bring this situa- 
tion to the attention of the country in the hope that we 
may in some way get the leaders of this body, if there be 
leaders, to recognize that this class of legislation is of 
utterly no benefit to those now in dire distress, we will have 
done a good work. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator and I want to say, Mr. 
President, that it is in keeping with precedent if we meet 
here at night for the purpose of helping financiers; but I 
think we have never met at night in order to consider legis- 
lation designed to feed the people. If the financiers want 
the Glass bill, then to meet at nighttime is in keeping with 
the practice we have followed when the money masters de- 
mand anything, and, of course, it is in keeping with prece- 
dent. However, I should be willing to vary the rule; I should 
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be willing to meet at nighttime in order to consider legisla- 
tion having for its object feeding the people, who, with too 
much to eat, are starving to death because they have got 
twice too much; who, with too much to wear, are naked 
because they have too much to wear; and who, with too 
many homes, have no place to sleep at night because we 
have too many houses to put them in. There is no thought 
of meeting at nighttime in their behalf; and there is not a 
bill before the Congress to-day to do anything on the living 
earth about that situation, nor are any of these financial 
masters saying anything about that. 

Talk about cloture! It takes two-thirds to get cloture. I 
think I have discussed this bill coherently during the time 
I have occupied the floor, as much so as was within my 
capacity to do. Talking about nighttime sessions for 
considering financial legislation makes me think of a little 
line I have been trying to call to my mind. 

Oh, conspiracy! shamest thou by night to show thy countenance, 
How, then, by day canst thou find a cavern deep enough to hide 
thy monstrous visage? 

Afraid to show by night even, how by day can we hide the 
fact that we are here with a bill about which Senators know 
nothing, proposing to take money out of the Treasury, pro- 
posing to take the banks away from the people and putting 
them under a chain, proposing to take out the excise tax that 
goes to the people, doing everything under the living sun 
except to go in the right direction? We who oppose the 
measure are here battling to give the people a chance. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is mistaken about putting 
any banks out of existence. All that is proposed to be put 
out of existence are a lot of pawnshops.” 

Mr. LONG. Oh, yes; that is right. I accept that amend- 
ment. It is proposed to put a lot of “pawnshops” out of 
business, 

Mr. WHEELER. Every independent banker in this 
country 

The VICE PRESIDENT. H the Senator desires to inter- 
rupt, he must get permission through the Chair. 

Mr. WHEELER. I beg pardon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Every independent banker in this coun- 
try to-day may look upon himself as a pawnbroker; may 
look upon himself as just a selfish inatvidual who is seeking 
to put a tariff wall around his community so that he may 
have the benefit of loaning all the money and controlling 
all the credit that shall be available in that particular 
community. 

Of course, Mr. President, the big financial institutions 
that stretch from one end of the country to the other and 
control banks in every community are not seeking any 
tariff wall around the United States. I submit that instead 
of the small banks of this country, the pawnshops” as 
the Senator from Virginia classifies them, seeking a tariff 
wall and wanting to control all the credit, the financial 
masters in New York, under the provisions of this bill, are 
seeking to control the credit of the entire United States. 

When the McFadden bill was before this body and it was 
sought to bring about branch banking in the cities, I said 
then it was the first step that the big financial institutions 
were taking. Then it was said, Mr. President, that was 
only for the purpose of competing with State banks which 
have branches. I said then that they would be back here 
again in another Congress seeking to extend it to States, 
and then when they got that they would be back here 
trying to extend it from one end of the country to the 
other. Now they are taking the second step. They are 
seeking to extend branch banking not only within the 
State but within a radius of 50 miles the other side of 
the State line; and when they get that, in less than two 
or three years’ time, they will be back here seeking a branch 
banking system extending from New York to Seattle. 
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Mr. LONG. This bill will do that, as I can show the Sen- 
ator. They will not need any other law; they will be able 
to do that under this bill without going half as far as they 
have gone under the present law. 

We are here trying to keep you from closing the door on 
the people before it is eternally too late. If we let this bill 
go through, we will be a million miles farther from giving 
the people relief than we are now. If we let this bill pass, 
we will have to undo this scheme before we can give relief 
at all, and we will not be able to do it. We have got to 
stand here and keep this thing from going through a lame 
duck Congress. Lame duck,” I said—the last one. Noth- 
ing but this bill must go through! The master’s voice has 
come, if we are willing to consider it the master’s voice. 
This has got to go through—this nefarious, obnoxious branch 
banking measure—and the little banks in the country or 
the “pawnshops” have got to be put out of existence. 
“Pawnbrokers ” they are called here by the sponsors of 
this bill; the little “ pawnbrokers,” as they have been called, 
that have loaned men who are sitting here perhaps the first 
dollar they ever had with which to go to school. The little 
bank at the fork of the creek loaned your father a hundred 
dollars or two hundred dollars, or perhaps loaned it to you 
so that you could go off, it may be, and study law. We boys 
that come from the forks of the creek know of these 
“ pawnshops” that have got to be put out of business under 
the provisions of this nefarious bill, according to its spon- 
sors. We are getting farther away every day from the 
right direction. 

Mr. President, I can not understand for the life of me 
how anybody can stand on this floor and advocate this thing 
without hiding his face. 

Mr. President, I now have before me a document showing 
this bill in such form as it is possible to understand what 
it is. I want the Senator from Virginia to know what I am 
about to ask, because I would not want him to think I was 
asking for something to be done to which he might object 
without calling his attention to it. I have here in type the 
pending bill showing underscored in black the old act and 
underscored in red the new matter proposed to be inserted; 
and then typed in red that part of the old act which has 
been deleted. It has been prepared at considerable labor 
of myself and my staff and some friends. It has been a 
very hard thing to work out; it has been very, very hard 
and tedious work; we have had to search all the statutes 
bringing the act down to date; and I have prepared a draft 
here so that the Senate may understand what is proposed 
to be done by the Glass bill that is now before us. I want 
to have this matter I have prepared printed so as to show 
just what changes it is proposed to make, what is being 
added to the law and what is being taken away from it. 

Mr. President, you will find sections that have been taken 
out and sections put in their places that are not germane to 
one another at all; for instance, the bill may say, “ Section 
29 is amended so as to read as follows,” and section 29 
might be dealing with the North Star while the amendment 
that it is sought to put in might be dealing with a leather- 
lined saddle, and there is no comparison between them. 

I desire to ask consent to have this draft sent to the 
printer and that the printer may be instructed to print it in 
such form as will show the old matter that is proposed to be 
retained, the old matter that is proposed to be deleted, and 
the new matter that is proposed to be inserted in the law by 
this bill. 

I have not seen a Member of the Senate in my private 
conferences this morning who knew very much about the 
changes that were really sought to be made. I have talked 
to some of the learned Senators. I am sorry the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] is not here. I repeat, 
however, I want to ask unanimous consent to have this 
matter printed and furnished to the Senate so that each 
Member of the Senate may tell what it is proposed to do by 
the pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I desire to say that I have no objection whatsoever to hav- 
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ing it printed in the Recorp so that it may be immediately 
available to the Senate to-morrow morning. 

Mr. LONG. Very well. 

Mr. GLASS. The committee has no desire of any con- 
cealment at all. The whole measure was explained on the 
10th of May last in detail, but if the Senator thinks that he 
has some matter there that will enlighten the Senate more 
than his elaborate speech has done, I have no objection to 
its being inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the mat- 
ter being printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, would not the permission have 
to be accompanied by an order of the Senate that it should 
be printed so as to show one portion in italics, another in 
caps, and the other part in ordinary type so as to dif- 
ferentiate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can include that 
in his request. 

Mr. LONG. I wish to include that. I will ask that it 
may be printed in the Recorp as it is marked in such a way 
as to show in ordinary type that portion which is now the 
law. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. May I remind the Senator that the 
Recorp is printed under statute law, which can not be 
changed by unanimous consent of the Senate; but he can 
secure what he desires by asking that a special copy of the 
bill may be printed in the manner which he suggests, 

Mr. LONG. That was the request I originally made but 
the Senator from Virginia suggested the amendment in re- 
gard to the printing of the Recorp. Inasmuch, however, as 
the Senator from Connecticut calls my attention to it, I 
think he is correct, and that will have to be printed as a 
separate document. 

Mr. GLASS. I have no objection whatsoever to it being 
printed in any form that the Senator may desire. 

Mr. LONG. Then I ask that the document I now pre- 
sent may be printed showing the present law in ordinary 
type, that the new matter which is proposed to be inserted 
in the law may be printed in capitals, and that there may 
be printed in italics that which is proposed to be deleted 
from the present law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
that the document presented by the Senator from Louisiana 
may be printed as a separate bill—— 

Mr. LONG. Yes; as a bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the manner suggested by 
him? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I have all that here on my 
desk, and I am very sorry the Senator from Louisiana put 
his entire staff to such a tremendous task, because the draft- 
ing bureau of the Senate could have done the work for him 
in an hour or so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, and 
the document will be printed as a bill in accordance with the 
request of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Vir- 
ginia for his suggestion. I am learning something every 
day. I did not know we had such a service as he mentions. 
It was a very difficult thing, however, for me to get it up. 
I kept finding so much in this bill, so many surprising things, 
that I had to make up for myself a bill showing the changes 
as made. That is the only way I could tell anything about it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
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Ashurst Kendrick Schuyler 
Austin Dale Keyes Sheppard 
Bailey Davis King Shortridge 
Bankhead Dickinson La Follette Smi 
Barbour Dill Logan Smoot 
Barkley Fess Long Steiwer 
Bingham Fletcher McGill Swanson 
Black Frazier McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
Blaine George cNary Thomas, Okla 
Borah Glass Metcalf Townsend 
Bratton Glenn Moses Trammell 
Broussard Goldsborough Neely dings 
Bulkley Gore Norbeck Vandenberg 
Bulow Grammer Norris Wagner 
Byrnes Hale Nye Walcott 
Capper Harrison Oddie Walsh, Mass, 
Caraway Hastings Patterson Walsh, Mont. 
Carey Hatfield Pittman Watson 
Connally Hayden Reynolds Wheeler 
Coolidge Hebert Robinson, Ark. White 
Copeland Howell Robinson, Ind. 

Hull Russell 
Couzens Johnson Schall 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have been requested to announce 
that the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] is 
unavoidably absent. I ask that that announcement may 
stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Louisiana. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I wish to have it understood 
that we are in no way preventing the consideration of the 
deficiency appropriation bill in the charge of the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Hate]. We are ready—I am ready—at 
any time to yield to a request that that bill may be taken 
up whenever Senators wish. I desire the Senate to under- 
stand that I have previously notified the Senators who are 
handling the deficiency appropriation bill of that fact. 

No one is holding up the consideration of the District of 
Columbia relief money. I want that understood. At any 
time that any Senator wishes to take up that bill, as I have 
constantly told the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
and the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate], we are ready for 
that bill to be taken up. I have noticed in the public press 
around here statements that there are only a certain num- 
ber of hours left in which Congress can act for relief in 
the District of Columbia, and I want it well known that I 
shall be glad in any way to facilitate action by Congress 
at any time I am so requested. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I had understood that 
it was the Senator from Louisiana who demanded the regu- 
lar order when we had the deficiency bill up. 

Mr. LONG. No; that is not exactly correct. Senators 
were trying to perfect an amendment in order to get to- 
gether. We consumed about half an hour or more in that 
way, and I suggested that they perfect the amendment and 
that we carry on the regular order until they could bring 
back the amendment; so they went out to get up the 
amendment, and I have not seen them since. [Laughter 
in the galleries.] 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me while I ask a question of the chairman of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask the chairman of the committee 
in charge of the bill, in view of the situation in the District 
of Columbia, if he will not ask unanimous consent to lay 
aside the pending measure and take up the deficiency bill. 

Mr. HALE. I am perfectly willing to do so, if we can 
make any progress on the bill, Mr. President. 

Mr. LONG. All right; I am willing, so far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, we might as well be per- 
fectly plain about it. I have offered an amendment which I 
think the majority of the Senate desire to enact. If the 


Senators in charge of the bill are willing for me to have a 
vote on that amendment in response to the request for 
unanimous consent which I made yesterday, I am perfectly 
willing to do it; otherwise, I shall object. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I announced yesterday that 
I was perfectly willing to accede to the request of the Sen- 
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ator for unanimous consent so that he could get a vote 
on his amendment; but I understand that there are other 
Senators who are not willing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If we undertake it, I am perfectly will- 
ing to ask for unanimous consent for a vote on that amend- 
ment without moving to suspend the rules; and, if that con- 
sent is granted, I am perfectly willing to go on with it. 
otherwise I am not. 

Mr. HALE, I do not think we can tell until we try, Mr 
President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. I am glad to try, because 
I have no desire to interpose any delay. 

Mr. HALE. Very well, Mr. President. I ask unanimous 
consent that the unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate resume the consideration of the 
deficiency bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GLASS. What is the request? 

Mr. HALE. That the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside, and that the Senate resume the consideration 
of the deficiency bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion. The unfinished business is temporarily laid aside, and 
the Senate will resume the consideration of the deficiency 
bill. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13975) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1933, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the reported amend- 
ments have been agreed to. The pending amendment is 
that offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KeLLAR], which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 13, line 3, after the word 
“each,” it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That no refund or credit of any tncome or profits, 
estate, or gift tax in excess of $5,000 shall be made after the 
enactment of this act until a report thereof giving the name of 
the person, corporation, or partnership to whom the refund or 
credit is to be made, the amount of such refund or credit, and 
all the facts and papers in connection therewith are submitted 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation and action thereon taken 
by said committee. The said committee or its duly authorized 
staff shall have full access to all the papers and shall examine 
into and pass upon the case de novo, and no refund or credit 
shall be made until the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation or its duly authorized staff shall have so passed on 
such refund, fixed the amount thereof, and made its report to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and no refund shall be 


made without the approval of said committee or its duly au- 
thorized staff. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I shall ask in a few 
moments unanimous consent that the rules be suspended 
and this amendment voted upon as any other is voted upon. 
Before doing that, however, I want to explain again why 
I am asking for this unanimous consent and why I think 
this amendment should be unanimously agreed to. 

The first thing I want to do is to read Decision No. 4204, 
as given out a few days ago: 


DECISION NO. 4204 


‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
New York, N. Y., December 14, 1932. 


In re: Estate of Ogden Mills, Ogden Livingston Mills et al., executors. 


An overassessment of estate tax in favor of the above-named 
taxpayer is determined in the amount of $5,915,295,.22. 

Of the overassessment the amount of $5,691,803.17 is caused by 
the allowance of a credit under the provisions of section 301 (b), 
revenue act of 1926, representing the amount of State inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of the Federal estate-tax 
return. (Art. 9 (a), regulations 70.) 

The elimination of the value of certain property included in 
the gross estate in the return filed causes $199,909.49 of the over- 
assessment. After investigation, it is determined that the trans- 
fer of such property by the decedent during his lifetime was not 
made in contemplation of nor intended to take effect in posses- 
sion or enjoyment at or after his death within the meaning of 
section 302 (c), revenue act of 1926, and the regulations promul- 
gated thereunder. (Heiner v. Donnan et al. (52 Sup. Ct. 358) .) 
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The balance of the overassessment, amounting to $23,582.56, 
results from reductions in the values of certain assets included in 
the gross estate. Investigation discloses that the valuations of 
these assets were overstated in the return filed. (Sec. 302 (a), 
reyenue act of 1926; art. 13 (3), regulations 70.) 

Davin BURNET, Commissioner, 

Abatement, $5, 27 ‘a 90. 

Refund, $45,343.32 


Mr. President, this may be entirely all right; I do not 
know. Nobody knows. It was investigated by officials under 
Mr. Mills, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the result of 
this proceeding is that the Secretary of the Treasury is pass- 
ing upon his own claim. It is contrary to every proper idea 
of government in this country. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator does not mean that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury passed on this matter himself, because 
he had nothing to do with it. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue acts on these matters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The commissioner is appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. HALE. That is true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Every official in the department who 
passes upon this thing is under the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and, of course, whatever he does by another he does 
by himself under well-known principles of law. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. My attention was diverted a moment ago 
and I am not sure what the Senator read. Was it a news 
item appearing in the Washington News? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I read from a report furnished 
under an act of Congress which I had passed some years ago, 
which the Senator will recall. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator permit me to read this 
news item, which refers to the same letter? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am perfectly willing to have the 
Senator do that. 

Mr. NORRIS. This is from the Washington News of 
January 5, this month. The article is as follows: 

Mttts’s ESTATE GETS $5,912,000 nv Tax REFUND, ABATEMENTS 


SECRETARY MILLS LISTED AS EXECUTOR OF FATHER’S HOLDINGS; STATE 
TAX WAS OVERASSESSED 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue to-day announced abatement 
of $5,869,951 and a refund of $45,343 to the estate of Ogden Mills, 
father of Secretary Mills. 

The adjustments on the estate were allowed on overassessments 
of a State tax. 

The elimination of the value of certain property included in the 

estate in the return filed resulted in an overassessment of 
$199,909, the bureau said. 

Other deductions and allowances resulted from reductions in 
the values of certain assets included in the gross estate. Investi- 
gations showed that the valuations of these assets were overstated 
in the return filed, the bureau said. 


This is the particular paragraph to which I want to call 
the Senator’s attention: 

Investigation determined that the transfer of property included 
in the gross estate by the elder Mills during his lifetime was not 
made “in contemplation of nor intended to take effect in posses- 
sion or enjoyment at or after his death,” it was said. 

Secretary Mills was listed as the executor of the estate. 

There may be absolutely nothing wrong in this transac- 
tion; I am not charging that there is, by any means. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Nor am I. 

Mr. NORRIS. But, in answer to a question asked him, 
the Senator was speaking of the appointees of Secretary 
Mills passing on this particular claim. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Les. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it is true, as this article states, that 
Secretary Mills is the executor of his father’s estate, then he 
must, it seems to me, have made application himself, as 
such executor, and if he is one of the heirs, as I presume he 
is, having a personal interest in the outcome, he must him- 
self as executor have made the application for a refund or 
for an abatement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To himself, as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Yes. The question then is passed upon by 
some one under him in his department. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. 

Mr. NORRIS. Whether that is right or wrong, whether 
it is just or unjust, every civilized man knows that in our 
system of jurisprudence, no matter what confidence one 
may have in the interest of a judge or a jury, he is pre- 
cluded from directly or indirectly passing upon something in 
which he has a personal interest. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I go one step farther. I say this, that 
no good Secretary of the Treasury ought to want to have the 
power to pass upon his own affairs, and no bad Secretary 
ought to be given the power by the Congress. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course. Assuming, for the sake of the 
argument, that there is nothing wrong in this case, never- 
theless the procedure is wrong; and if the law permits it, it 
ought to be changed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The law should be changed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Because if there is a law that permits such 
a procedure, the end will certainly be corruption. It can not 
lead anywhere else. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. I think the Sena- 
tor is entirely correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee permit me to propound an inquiry 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand the pro- 
cedure in the assessment of an estate tax to be for the 
executor to furnish the Treasury Department with full in- 
formation, which they require in order to determine the tax 
due, upon blanks properly prepared for that purpose; that 
when the executor furnishes the information which is the 
basis of fixing the tax, the Income Tax Bureau itself levies 
the tax, and then the tax is paid by the executor. 

In view of the large amount involved in this case, there 
must have been a grave and gross mistake made by some- 
body. It would seem to me that a rebate of these propor- 
tions would indicate that the taxpayer was indifferent to 
his rights or some officials of the Government were tre- 
mendously negligent or ignorant of their duties in originally 
levying a tax which required a rebate of this magnitude. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Tennessee will permit 
me to go just a little farther— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The interruption of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has reminded me of another fact. It will be 
noticed that in this news item there are several items which, 
put together, constitute a sum which in the aggregate 
amounts to $5,869,951. Part of it came about, this item 
says, because of an overassessment of estate tax. Part of it 
came about from the elimination of the value of certain 
property. Another part came about, evidently, from some 
gift or transfer of property which was made before the de- 
cedent died, and I presume a tax was levied upon it on the 
theory that the gift or transfer was made or given in con- 
templation of death. These officials who have passed on the 
matter have held that it was not made in contemplation of 
death, and so they allowed a rebate. How much that all 
amounts to I do not know. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They originally ruled it 
was in contemplation of death. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And thereafter changed 
their minds. 

Mr. NORRIS. After Secretary Mills, as executor of the 
estate, had made an application for refund. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Had made a claim for refund. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The record is perfectly plain. The de- 
cision is titled “ In the matter of the estate of Ogden Mills, 
Ogden Livingston Mills et al., executors.” In other words, 
Secretary Milis and others, as executors of the Secretary’s 
father’s estate, make application to Secretary Mills for this 
refund. 
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I direct the Senator’s attention to another fact stated in 
the decision: 

Investigation discloses that the valuations of these assets were 
overstated in the return filed. 

One of the executors who filed the return was the present 
Secretary of the Treasury. He filed a return under the law. 
It was filed with himself, and he valued the assets, and one 
of the reasons given for making this refund is that the Sec- 
retary himself, as an executor, overvalued certain of the 
securities. 

Mr. NORRIS. In other words, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, if these circumstances are correct, is applying for a 
refund, a part of which is based upon the fact that he him- 
self in making the return as to the valuation put the valua- 
tion too high. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; that is one of the grounds given. 

Mr. NORRIS. So Mr. Mills as an individual appraised 
certain property too high, and Mr. Mills, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, through his appointees, says it ought not to have 
been so high. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know the facts except as shown 
here. Here is a holding by Mr. Mills’s appointee, his agent, 
exactly the same in law as if it were Mr. Mills himself. He 
holds that the conveyance of certain property was not made 
in contemplation of death. Of course, the only way that 
question could arise would be that the properties were con- 
veyed within a period of two years before the elder Mills 
died. The executor, as Secretary of the Treasury, is passing 
upon the fact of whether or not it was made in contempla- 
tion of death. He is the executor and he is Secretary of the 
Treasury. He makes the return and he then asks himself to 
change the return. I am not saying there is anything wrong 
about the matter. I do not know. We have not got the 
facts. The Congress is not given the facts upon which the 
decision was based. The only thing I say is that the system 
is wrong. Mr. Mills ought not to have to present this matter 
to some one who is appointed by him. If the amendment I 
ask is adopted, there will be an independent officer of the 
Government, not appointed by Mr. Mills, but appointed by 
this body and the House, to investigate such matters, and 
that independent and impartial person will pass upon such 
questions. 

I know the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] does not be- 
lieve that taxes ought to be assessed and collected in any 
such way as that. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Senator states we have 
not the facts in the matter. A few days ago I read in the 
papers that a refund had been granted to Secretary Mills. 
Foreseeing that some question might arise on the floor of the 
Senate, I asked the department for an explanation, and I 
have here a letter, sent to me by Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury James H. Douglas, inclosing a memorandum from 
the commissioner signed by Adelbert Christy, acting deputy 
commissioner, and I will ask that the clerk may read it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield for that purpose, if I may. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the letter ought 
to be read. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course it ought to be read. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the clerk read it. If there is any 
doubt about it, I will read it myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read, as re- 
quested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 6, 1933. 
MT-DC-AC. ET-4166-14th New York. Estate of Ogden Mills, 
Date of death, January 29, 1929. 
Memorandum for the commissioner: 


There was issued in this case a certificate of overassessment in 
the amount of $5,918,295.22. Of this amount the sum of $45,- 
343.32 was refunded. Of the overassessment $5,691,803.17 resulted 
from the allowance of a credit pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 301 (b) of the revenue act of 1926 for the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return. The return filed showed a total tax liability 
of $7,397,424.88. This amount, of course, was subject to a credit 
for taxes paid to the States to the extent of 80 per cent of the 
amount. The bureau, however, assessed the total amount. Ac- 
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cordingly, the overassessment in the amount of $5,691,803.17 
represents the total amount paid to various States for which the 
law gave them a credit against the Federal tax. There was in- 
cluded in the return transfers made within two years of the 
decedent's death in the amount of $1,312,690.09. Under the law 
as construed at the time of the filing of the return the amount of 
these transfers was required to be included. The Supreme Court, 
however, in the case of Heiner v. Donnan (52 S. Ct. 358), held the 
conclusive presumption of the law unconstitutional. Upon in- 
vestigation it was ascertained that the entire amount of these 
transfers, with the exception of $206,702.15, was not actually made 
in contemplation of death, and under the law could not be in- 
cluded. The elimination of these transfers counts for $199,909.49 
of the overassessment. The balance of the overassessment, 
amounting to $23,582.56, resulted from reduction in the value of 
certain assets included in the estate, investigation having dis- 
closed that the valuation of these assets was overstated in the 
return filed. 
ADELBERT CHRISTY, 
Acting Deputy Commissioner. 


Mr. McKELLAR. That is about the same thing that we 
have here, if I was able to understand the reading. There 
is one explanation. It is substantially what the commis- 
sioner held. 

Leaving that matter for the moment, unless some one 
wants to ask about it—— 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certcinly. 

Mr. BLACK. Does not the executor have the right to 
appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury under the law? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under the law the way it is done is 
that Mr. Mills as executor files a petition to Mr. Mills as 
Secretary of the Treasury for a refund, and three young 
men down in the department somewhere are appointed on a 
committee to determine whether he is entitled to that re- 
fund. They make their report. As I explained here a day 
or two ago, that report goes on up until it gets to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but none of the officials of the Treas- 
ury have examined into it, so they testify. 

Mr. BLACK. Is it or is it not a fact that the reports on 
these refunds are finally considered and approved, and they 
must be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, either in 
actuality or technically? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Les. 

Mr. BLACK. So that in this case first of all there is the 
fact that it is approved and recommended for payment, 
showing that it must be approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, indeed. 

Mr. BLACK. Is there any other way it could get here? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; there is no way it could get here, 
and there is no other way that the money could get out of 
the Treasury. 

Now I am going to ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 
that, may I ask him a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am referring to the memorandum which 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] had the clerk read. 
The first part of it would seem to be in explanation of part 
of it. There is a part of it as to which there is no explana- 
tion, and I would like to call attention to that. Before I 
do that I want to call attention to the fact that the memo- 
randum is signed by the acting deputy commissioner, one of 
the underofficials of the department. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is just a matter of curiosity on my 
part to want to know the reason why the commissioner him- 
self did not sign it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose just to get it one step farther 
away from the Secretary. I want to read from the letter: 

There was included, in the return, transfers made within two 
years of the decedent's death in the amount of $1,312,690.09. 
Under the law as construed at the time of the filing of the return 
the amount of these transfers was required to be included. The 
Supreme Court, however, in the case of Heiner v. Donnan (52 


S. Ct. 358), held the conclusive presumption of the law uncon- 
stitutional. 


So that we may understand that, as I take it, the law 
provided that a transfer made within two years of death 
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should be conclusively taken as having been made in con- 
templation of death. The Supreme Court held that Con- 
gress had no right to make that conclusive, but that it 
would be subject to proof and investigation; and that is the 
law he cites here. 

Mr, McKELLAR, Ah, but if I recall the letter correctly, 
he in no place says that when they examined into the facts 
they found that the evidence showed that the transfer was 
not made in contemplation of death. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going to read what he said, continu- 
ing where I left off: 

Upon investigation it was ascertained that the entire amount of 
these transfers, with the exception of $206,702.15, was not actually 
made in contemplation of death. 

Mr. McKELLAR. “ Was not actually made.” 

Mr. NORRIS. But he says “upon investigation.” Who 
made the investigation? What authority did they have to 
make it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. NORRIS. I take it the department made the investi- 
gation, but we have not the findings. We probably do know 
that it was an investigation made by parties who are not 
disinterested. It was made by the department, the head of 
which had a direct interest and who made the application 
for the review. Unless we can have explained to us what 
the facts and the circumstances were about these transfers, 
so that we might pass on the reasonableness of the conclu- 
sion as to whether they were made in contemplation of 
death, we are not able to act intelligently. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, and no one will ever know, 
because we allow the law to remain as it is, which allows 
the Secretary of the Treasury as Secretary of the Treasury 
to pass upon his claim as executor of the estate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me suppose a case. A man of con- 
siderable wealth makes certain transfers. Within two years 
of the time he makes them he dies. The tax assessor says 
that under the law he must assess that property, but the 
administrative officials say the Supreme Court has held that 
it is subject to proof and that it is not a conclusive’ pre- 
sumption. The appointees of the man who made the appli- 
cation for a reduction, the man who is heir to the estate and 
has a personal financial interest in it, investigate and say 
the decedent was not thinking about death when he made 
the transfers. We do not know whether they are right or 
wrong. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is right in his statement. . 
Nobody can tell until we have established an independent 
tribunal or official who will pass upon the question from 
an impartial standpoint, not one appointed by the Treas- 
ury, not an underofficial of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
not somebody whose head can be taken off. We know noth- 
ing about the facts. It reminds me of the old play Mikado, 
where they have a Poobah, who acted in two capacities. 
My recollection is, though it has been a long time ago that 
I saw the play, that the one man acted in one capacity and 
then in another. Here we have the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury passing upon his own claim. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to inquire whether the record 
shows the application for review was made while the appli- 
cant was Secretary of the Treasury or was it made before 
he took that office—not that it necessarily makes any dif- 
ference, but it might have some bearing upon the obliga- 
tion of those who made the investigation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That might be so. I do not know 
whether it was made before or after he became Secretary 
of the Treasury. He was First Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury or Under Secretary of the Treasury, and still in a 
position to have the Treasury Department pass upon his 
own claim. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Utah? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator to object to 
the part of the law in relation to presumption of death 
within two years? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, why does the Senator say that the 
transfer was made knowing that he was going to die two 
years before his death? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I never said any such thing at all. I 
said it was the result of the provision of the law that holds 
the presumption against a man who makes a transfer within 
two years of his death. 

Mr. SMOOT. And death occurred during that time. So 
why should the Senator bring the question up here as to the 
presumption of death within two years? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator wholly misunderstands the 
proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not know whether there 
was any contemplation on the part of the individual that he 
was going to die within the two years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then why bring up the question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. For this reason: He is the Secretary 
of the Treasury, passing upon his own claim and saying 
that the transfer was not made in contemplation of death. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not the Secretary of the Treasury 
that passed upon it; it was the bureau having in charge 
the investigation of such cases that passed upon it, after 
considering the question in all its phases. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He had his agents pass upon it, and 
whatever his agent does he does. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think he would for one moment 
say that his father contemplated death when he made the 
transfer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course not. I do not mean to say 
that he did; I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that the Sen- 
ator from Utah is unusually anxious to prevent the facts 
from being known. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. The truth is that those of us who object 
to that explanation are asking for the truth and the facts, 
and the Senator says, “ Why investigate that? His depart- 
ment has investigated it.” But the head of the department 
is the interested party in the transaction. 

Mr. SMOOT. And so the Senator—— 

Mr. NORRIS. We want somebody to investigate it who is 
not interested in the result. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it was investigated not by 
the Secretary of the Treasury at all; it may never have 
reached him. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator does not realize that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury himself, as executor of his father’s 
estate, made the application that brought about the refund, 
and when the Senator says it was not in his department, he 
is entirely wrong; it was all done in the Department of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Absolutely. 

Mr. NORRIS. No investigation was made by anybody else, 
so far as we have any evidence, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield for a speech? If so, he will lose the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR, If the Senator wants to ask a question, 
I will be glad to yield further. I wish, however, to call at- 
tention to what we are up against in this matter, if I may 
be allowed to express myself in a slangy way. Here we are 
asked to appropriate $28,000,000 as an emergency or de- 
ficiency appropriation—incidentally, out of an empty Treas- 
ury, but that is not the point—we are asked to appropriate 
$28,000,000, and nearly $6,000,000 of it is to go to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury on a claim of the kind indicated. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Aras yield to the Senator from Louisiana for a ques- 

on? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield for a question. 
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Mr. LONG. It appears to me that the Senator is trying 
to have an amendment put on the bill by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and I do not think any Senator 
ought to object. 

Mr. LONG. I hope the consent will be granted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope so. 

Mr. LONG. But if it is not, I should like to suggest that 
if the Senator were to move to strike out that item and let 
it go on another bill and leave the relief money for those 
who are suffering in this city, it would not require unani- 
mous consent to do it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, when the Senator has 
been here as long as I have and knows as much about con- 
ferences as I think I know, he will realize that that would 
be a wholly useless thing to do. 

Mr. LONG. But I mean—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand what the Senator means, 
to strike it out, but it would be restored in conference, and 
then we would be where we are now. 

Mr. LONG. I see the point. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have had that happen before. It is 
like winning the judgment and losing the execution. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I am through with that but I wish to come 
to another point. Here is real finance. Some of us Sena- 
tors have certainly made a great mistake by not going into 
the financial and utility business in our day and time. 

Here is the Middle West Utilities Co., the head of which, 
Mr. Samuel Insull, is now a fugitive from justice in Greece. 
I do not mean in g-r-e-a-s-e, though I expect he is in some 
of that and it has been pretty warm, but he is in the King- 
dom of Greece. The Middle West Utilities Co. was assessed 
in 1928 for the tidy little sum of $324,000. Mr. Insull thought 
that was right and paid it, but, being a business man, he 
comes back to a very kind and indulgent Treasury, to the 
right people, and makes application for a refund of that tax. 
To give the exact amount, he was assessed $324,399.90. I 
think any other less-favored man would have been satisfied 
to have paid some small tax to his Government, especially 
if he contemplated—we have been referring to contemplated 
death, but that is not exactly what he had in mind—running 
away to get out of the way of a criminal law. One would 
think that he would have been willing to pay a little tax, but 
he comes down here, and, bless your soul, goes into secret 
conclave with the tax authorities of the United States Treas- 
ury, and what happens? He is paid back $266,008.05 in 
principal and $131,243.93 in interest, which is exactly 
$82,852.08 more than he was charged with in the beginning. 
In other words, when Mr. Insull deals in secret with officials 
of the Treasury Department instead of paying taxes he gets 
$82,000 plus 

Mr. NORRIS. For not paying taxes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. For not paying taxes. Ordinarily a 
man would be satisfied, any Senator on this floor would be 
satisfied if he paid a tax this year or paid it last year and 
the Government would be gracious enough to give it all back 
to him; but Mr. Insull having power—and it will be remem- 
bered he used to have some power on this floor; I was 
threatened once with defeat because I voted against one of 
his henchmen on this very floor—but Mr. Insull having 
power and authority with our Treasury Department, not 
only gets it all back but he gets $82,000 more. That, Sen- 
ators, is the system that we are called on to perpetuate. 

I think it would be very wise to have a roll call here. I 
wonder what Senator is going to vote to perpetuate such a 
dishonest, such a corrupt, such a wicked system as this of 
collecting the Nation’s taxes. The first thing we know it 
will cost us more to collect the taxes than we actually re- 
ceive in the way of revenue. During the last 12 years we 
have paid out in refunds and rebates of taxes and credits, 
which are the same as cash, $4,000,000,000 of the people’s 
money. That is why I am making the request for unani- 
mous consent. I can not imagine a Senator being willing 
to get upon this floor in the face of these facts and say, 
“I object to amending the law so as to bring about justice 
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and fair play to the taxpayers and to the Government 
itself.” 

When it comes to tax refunds, I do not want the country 
to overlook a company established at Toledo, Ohio, by the 
name of the Willys-Overland Co. Listen to this. In 1927 
that company made its own return of what was due the 
Government, and then—I do not know whether it was Mr. 
Willys or Mr. Overland; I do not know anything in the 
world about it—after it had made oath to its return some 
other official of the company comes along and makes oath 
that the return the other officer made was incorrect, and 
in 1928 they secured a refund of $677,567.43 principal and 
$66,099.43 interest. There is one thing about the Willys- 
Overland Co.; they do not just make a mistake one year; 
they keep on making mistakes; it is a continuous per- 
formance. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I may be mistaken, but, as I remember, 
Mr. Willys was appointed as ambassador to a foreign coun- 
try, and he necessarily had to keep up the honor and dig- 
nity of the Government of the United States 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. 

Mr. NORRIS. And he had to entertain very lavishly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. And it cost a whole lot of money, and he 
probably did not know when he made out the return how 
much it was going to cost and did not know how much he 
wanted back. k 

Mr. McKELLAR. I imagine that to be so. Another 
thing about it is that it is unfair and unjust. Not only is it 
unfair, but think of the plight of poor Insull over in Greece. 
He ought to have been appointed minister to Greece, and 
then he could not have been brought back; the Govern- 
ment would have saved him, not only the Treasury Depart- 
ment but the Government itself. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to interrupt the Senator to 
Bay 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think Mr. Insull ought to be 
censured for that or that our Government ought to be cen- 
sured for not appointing him, because it is well known that 
the Democrats have decided that no nominees can be con- 
firmed up to the 4th of March, and so what is the use of 
appointing Mr. Insull as minister to Greece? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. I admit the soft impeachment. I think 
the Senator is correct about it; but it is very unfair to poor 
Insull. 

Here is Willys—but the Senator interrupted me. That 
was not all that Willys got. He came back the very next 
year. Although he or his company had sworn before high 
Heaven that his returns were correct, he or somebody else 
came along next year and swore that they were incorrect 
after they made them; and here is what he got the next 
year: $225,000 and interest amounting to $17,540.75, a total 
of $986,207.61. 

You know, that is a pretty good income for two years, 
even if they were 1927 and 1928, and yet we enact laws that 
will permit things of that sort. 

So much for those. I want to speak of another one or 
two here. My heavens! These are small amounts. I was 
talking about the regulars. I said yesterday that the tax- 
refund business was the most lucrative business in this 
country, and it is under the present system. Four billions 
of dollars shoveled out of the Treasury in the space of nine 
years! Let us show some of them, 

Here is the F. W. Woolworth Co. Of course, that may 
be regarded as a dole, because Mr. Woolworth does not 
seem to be worth as much money as Mr. Rockefeller; per- 
haps it ought to be made good by the Government so that 
he could have a little more; but let us see what he did with 
Mr. Woolworth. I will get it here in just a moment. 

Wait a minute; I believe I passed one. Oh, well, I 
passed one, but I ought to have passed it. Here is the 
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Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., of Salt Lake City, Utah. They got 
only $161,000, so I just disregard that. (Laughter.] 

Again I say that Mr, Insull has just cause for complaint 
against the administration of this Government. They paid 
him only $82,000 more than he himself paid as taxes, and 
$82,000 will not keep him very long in Greece, the way he 
spends money; but listen to what they did for Mr. Wool- 
worth: 

Overassessment (two cases); 1917 to 1921, inclusive, $1,182,- 
528.11; 1922 to 1926, inclusive, $1,385,573.88. 

A total of $2,568,101.99. 

Two and a half million dollars! How did he get it out 
of the Treasury? Why, somebody that tells him about it 
has him make the claim, and thereupon some undisclosed 
person appoints a committee. Who it is, nobody knows. 
Mr. Mellon did not know. Mr. Bond did not know. Mr. 
Blair, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, did not know. 
The Solicitor of the Treasury did not know. No responsible 
officer knew about it, but somebody appointed a committee 
of three, and that committee of three—not openly, but 
secretly, without the knowledge of anybody except the Wool- 
worth Co.—restored to the Woolworth Co. $2,568,101.99 of 
the people’s money. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the document from 
which the Senator is reading, or any other document fur- 
nished in connection with the amount of these rebates and 
refunds, give us the original tax that was paid by the tax- 
payer? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, sir. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So when we read such a 
statement as the Senator has just read, that the refund is 
over $1,000,000, there is no way of determining what per- 
centage that is of the total fund originally paid by the 
taxpayer? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will read what they say, so that we 
can be fair to Mr. Woolworth. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But does not the Senator 
think we ought to have a statement of the original tax that 
was paid, as well as the amount of the refund, in order 
to find out what proportion one bears to the other; in other 
words, to find out in percentages how grave and serious 
these repeated errors and mistakes of taxpayers or officials 
of the Government are? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I believe the Senator 
has been here since 1923, has he not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; a little before that 
time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Since 1923 or a little before. The Sen- 
ator has heard me, at least once a year and perhaps twice 
a year, ever since 1923, undertake to show the inadequacy 
of the law; to show the secrecy of these refunds, to show 
the determined rejection of every effort to have a fair and 
impartial hearing, and for the public to have the facts. 
But I want to read what is said here in explanation of this 
transfer of the Treasury’s funds to Mr. Woolworth. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield a moment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. One of the assistants on 
the floor has been kind enough to hand me a copy of the 
report from which the Senator is reading. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will find what I have ` 
been reading on page 51. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I find, on page 8 of the 
same document, that the refund to the Woolworth Co. in 
the first instance was 7.84 per cent, about 8 per cent, of the 
total payment, and the refund in the second instance was 
9.3 per cent, about 10 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A large amount; but I am glad the 
Senator brought that up, because, unless he wants all the 
facts read into the Recorp, and I do not think he does—— 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; all that I want to 
say to the Senator is this: I have been here listening to 
what he has been saying, as we all do, for years; and it is 
regrettable that apparently no change has been made in 
the policy that has resulted in the payment of these re- 
bates. However honest and however straight and honor- 
able the men are who have been handling the matter, it 
does not look right. Year after year and month after 
month these rebates are being handed out in large sums of 
money. I can not understand why taxpayers, all of whom 
naturally are inclined to cling to all the money they can, 
should make such terrible errors in their returns; and I 
can not understand why officials of the Government who 
assess these taxes should make such terrible errors and per- 
mit these rebates and still retain their positions. Some of 
them ought to be discharged for making such gross errors. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think they ought; but the first thing 
we ought to do is to fix the law so that those errors can 
not be repeated. 

Now, Mr. President, before I ask for unanimous consent 
for the consideration of this amendment, I desire to point 
out some of the percentages of taxes that have been re- 
funded. 

Take the Bankers’ Life Insurance Co., of Nebraska; 79 
per cent of their tax was refunded to them. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In one year? 

Mr. McKELLAR. One year’s tax. 

Dartmouth Manufacturing Co., 80 per cent. 

Estate of Alonzo Barton Hepburn; 98.42 per cent of the 
tax was returned to him. 

Estate of Gustave A. Kuemmerle, 80 per cent. 

Higgins Holding Co.: Here is a holding company in New 
York, the Higgins Holding Co. They gave in their return 
$355,000, every dollar of which was turned back, and $18,000 
returned for interest, making a total of more than 100 per 
cent returned. N 

Estate of J. W. E. Bayly, of Louisville, Ky., 100 per cent. 

The Middle West Utilities Co., 82 per cent; but it was more 
than 100 per cent. 

Theta Oil Co. of Chicago, 78.39 per cent. 

Now, listen to this: Det Forende Dampskibs Selskab, a 
foreign company: 81 per cent of its taxes was returned to it. 

Boston & Maine Railroad, 65.66 per cent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], a day or 
two ago, said that they passed upon the California & Hawai- 
ian Sugar Co; and, as I remember, his statement was that 
they saved something like a million dollars by passing upon 
it. Now, I read the facts about it. They paid back 100 per 
cent of the tax to that sugar company, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Why did they do that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Who knows why? They will not dis- 
close why. 

Fred M. Woolworth estate, 77 per cent. 

Mrs. Adelaid H. C. Frick; 98 per cent of her tax, amount- 
ing to $410,000, was returned to her. 

Travelers Insurance Co.; 75 per cent of its tax was re- 
turned. 

So, Mr. President, with this record of incompetency and 
inefficiency, to say the least about it, Iam going to ask—and 
I hope no Senator will object—I am going to ask unanimous 
consent, without regard to the rules, to have a vote on insert- 
ing at the top of page 13, after the word “each,” in line 3, 
the proviso that has been read. May it be read again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennes- 
see asks unanimous consent to suspend section 4 of Rule XVI 
of the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the Senator has already 
given notice of his intention to ask a suspension of the rules 
for this purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has. 

Mr. MOSES. Then I think the matter should go forward 
in orderly fashion; and if two-thirds of the Senate wish to 
do it in orderly manner, we can. Otherwise I certainly shall 
object. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator objects, then I demand 
the regular order. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp—I will not take the time of the Senate to read it 
the decision of the Treasury Department in relation to the 
estate of Ogden Mills. 

There being no objection, the decision was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

DECISION NO, 4204 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
New York, N. Y., December 14, 1932. 


In re: Estate of Ogden Mills, Ogden Livingston Mills et al., 
executors. 


An overassessment of estate tax in favor of the above-named 
taxpayer is determined in the amount of $5,915,295.22. 

Of the overassessment the amount of $5,691,803.17 is caused by 
the allowance of a credit under the provisions of section 301 (b), 
revenue act of 1926, representing the amount of State inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of the Federal estate tax re- 
turn. (Art. 9 (a), regulations 70.) 

The elimination of the value of certain property included in the 
gross estate in the return filed causes $199,909.49 of the overassess- 
ment. After investigation it is determined that the transfer of 
such property by the decedent during his lifetime was not made 
in contemplation of nor intended to take effect in ion or 
enjoyment at or after his death within the meaning of section 302 
(c), revenue act of 1926, and the regulations promulgated there- 
under, (Heiner v. Donnan et al., 52 Sup. Ct. 358.) 

The balance of the overassessment amounting to $23,582.56 re- 
sults from reductions in the values of certain assets included in 
the gross estate. Investigation discloses that the valuations of 
these assets were overstated in the return filed. (Sec. 302 (a), 
revenue act of 1926; art. 13 (3), regulations 70.) A 


Davin Burnet, Commissioner. 
Abatement, $5,869,951.90. 2 

Refund, $45,343.32. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is de- 
manded, and the Senate will resume the consideration of 
the banking bill. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 4412). 
to provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets 
of Federal reserve banks and of national banking associa- 
tions, to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue 
diversion of funds into speculative operations, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BINGHAM and Mr. LONG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I did not yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognized the 
Senator from Connecticut first. 

Mr. LONG. I had the floor when we laid aside this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A Senator can not retain 
the floor indefinitely. 

Mr. LONG. A Senator can retain the floor until he sur- 
renders the floor, can he not? I consented to the laying 
aside of this bill as a courtesy to the Senators handling the 
deficiency bill, that they might take it up out of the regular 
order; and when the regular order is resumed we come back 
to the Glass bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is not according to the 
rules. The Senator from Connecticut is $ 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the situation at the pres- 
ent moment is as follows: 

It is very important for the poor people of the District 
of Columbia to secure relief. The funds available for feed- 
ing the hungry, and clothing those who are without clothing, 
and employing the unemployed, are virtually exhausted, 
and will be exhausted within 48 hours, I am informed by 
those in charge of the funds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. In just a moment. Last spring the Sen- 
ate approved an appropriation of $600,000 for this purpose. 
When the matter went into conference the House conferees 
suggested that that was a pretty large amount, and might 
not. all be needed, and they said that if we would agree to 
one-half of that amount, they would see that more would 
be provided in the first deficiency bill at this session if the 
need should arise. Accordingly the Senate conferees agreed 
and the Senate agreed. It was later found that the amount 
provided was sufficient for only a few months, 
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When the deficiency bill now pending was introduced in 
the House the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
and others interested in the necessity for relief came before 
the House committee, and the House agreed that not only 
was $300,000 more needed, but that more than $600,000 was 
needed at the present time. The House approved of that 
very large amount, and that is the amount carried in the 
pending bill. The Senate committee has not disapproved 
of it, but, after investigating, has approved that appro- 
priation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To what bill is the Senator referring? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The deficiency appropriation bill. The 
Senator from Tennessee believes very earnestly, and he has 
made a most eloquent and compelling argument, that the 
law with regard to refunds of taxes should be amended. 
There are many on this floor who agree with him. But it 
has been the rule of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions for some years that the old practice of amending the 
law by putting riders on appropriation bills to change legis- 
lation should not be followed unless two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate decided that there was a great necessity for doing so 
and desired to have that done. 

When two-thirds of the Senate votes to suspend the rules 
and place an amendment providing new legislation on an 
appropriation bill, it is always done. The Senate by a two- 
thirds vote suspends the rule, the amendment is then in 
order, and goes on the bill, provided a majority of the 
Senate votes for it. 

That rule in the last few years, according to my recollec- 
tion—certainly since the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington, Mr. Jones was chairman of the committee—has 
been agreed to, no matter how much any of us wanted to 
have new legislation put on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. President, I wish that the Senator from Tennessee 
would follow the custom of the Committee on Appropriations 
and would insist on his motion for a suspension of the rules. 
He has made a most eloquent argument as to why this legis- 
lation should be adopted. I do not know whether he can 
secure a two-thirds vote to suspend the rules or not, but that 
is the regular procedure. 

He does not follow that procedure but asks unanimous con- 
sent that the rules be suspended. He would do away with 
the necessity of getting a two-thirds vote on the suspension 
of the rules, and because that is objected to, he then throws 
us back into a determined filibuster, carried on most elo- 
quently by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], exercis- 
ing his rights, in opposition to another bill. But what is the 
effect? The effect is to prevent the appropriation of the 
necessary funds for the relief of the poor and distressed in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, in any other city in the United States, if this 
situation existed, the mayor would call a meeting of the 
board of aldermen, and the board of aldermen—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. In just a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut declines to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I am sure 
the Senator from Connecticut will yield. I am satisfied that 
if he will suspend we may have a vote. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Very well, Mr. President; that is very 
good news. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before doing that 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut give up the floor? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I give up the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone] is recognized. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. LONG. I yield, with the understanding that I do 
not surrender the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I surrendered the floor 
with the understanding that we would resume considera- 
tion of the deficiency bill and have a vote on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee. 
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Mr. LONG. That is what I am trying to have done, so 
that the Senator from Tennessee may bring up his motion 
to suspend the rules. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana can not yield except for a question. 

Mr. LONG. Very well, Mr. President. Then I ask unan- 
imous consent of the Senate that I may yield in order that 
the Senator from Tennessee may moye to suspend the rules 
and get a vote on his motion, without my yielding the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the pending bill 

Mr. LONG. I do not yield the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand, the Senator from Louisiana is willing to yield in 
order that the Senate may take up the deficiency bill and 
proceed to a vote on the motion of the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may do that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending business be laid aside temporarily, and that we 
proceed to the consideration of the deficiency bill, House 
bill 13917. 

Mr. BINGHAM and Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I would like to add to that, for the pro- 
tection of the Senator from Louisiana, the request that when 
the Senate goes back to the consideration of the banking 
bill the Senator from Louisiana be accorded the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not think that is 
necessary. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I suggest that there be included in the 
unanimous-consent request the proposal that we have an 
immediate vote upon the motion of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee to suspend the rules, so that we shall haye no more 
debate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask whether there would be 
any objection to having a roll call. 

Mr. BINGHAM. None whatever on my part. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What was the request of 
the Senator from Tennessee? j 

Mr. McKELLAR. That we have an immediate roll call. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As soon as the bill is 
taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request of the Senator from Tennessee? 
Ihe Chair hears none, and it is agreed to. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13975) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, . 
1933, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Now, Mr. President, I offer my amend- 
ment, which I will ask the clerk to read, and I ask for the 
yeas and nays on my motion to suspend the rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment has been 
read, and the question is on the motion of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] to suspend section 4 of Rule XVI. 
The Senator from Tennessee has asked for the yeas and 
nays on the motion to suspend the rule. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas (when his name was called). 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. REED]. I do not know how he would vote if present. 


I transfer that pair to the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. REYNOLDS] and vote yea.” 

Mr. La FOLLETTE (when Mr. SxHrpsteap’s name was 
I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 


called). 
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the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suresreap]. If 
present, the Senator from Minnesota would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS (when Mr. Swanson’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Swanson] is unavoidably absent from the 
Senate Chamber. I am not sure how he would vote if 
present. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I have a general pair with 
the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. SHIPSTEAD] and vote yea.” 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. METCALF (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typrvycs]; but as he is not present, I transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE], and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] with the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Warre] with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to announce that the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Brooxnart] is detained from the 
Senate on account of illness. If present, he would vote 
“u yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hawes], the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Hutt], and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS] are necessarily detained on official 
business. 

The roll call having been concluded, it resulted—yeas 52, 
nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—52 
Bailey Copeland Kendrick Russell 
Bankhead Costigan Schall 
Barkley Couzens La Follette Schuyler 
Black Cutting Sheppard 
Blaine Dill Long Smith 
Borah Fletcher McGill Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Frazier McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley George McNary Trammell 
Bulow Glass Neely Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hale Norris Wagner 
Capper Harrison Nye Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Hayden Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Coolidge Johnson Robinson,Ind. Wheeler 

NAYS—26 
Austin Dickinson Hebert Smoot 
Barbour Fess Howell Steiwer 
Bingham Goldsborough Keyes Townsend 
Broussard re Metcalf Walcott 
Carey Grammer Moses Watson 
Dale Hastings Oddie 
Davis Hatfield Patterson 

NOT VOTING—18 

Ashurst Hull Reed Swanson 
Brookhart Kean Reynolds Tydings 
Connally Lewis Shipstead White 
Glenn Norbeck Shortridge 
Hawes Pittman Stephens 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this question the yeas 
are 52, the nays 26. Two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting having voted in the affirmative, the rules are sus- 
pended and the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. MCKELLAR] is in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I now offer the amend- 
ment and ask that the clerk may read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Tennessee offers 
the following amendment: 

On page 13, line 3, after the word “each,” insert “Provided, 
That no refund or credit of any income or profits, estate, or gift 
tax in excess of $5,000 shall be made after the enactment of this 
act until a report thereof giving the name of the person, corpora- 
tion, or partnership to whom the refund or credit is to be made, 


the amount of such refund or credit, and all the facts and papers 
in connection therewith are submitted by the Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue to the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue ! 
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Taxation and action thereon taken by said committee. The said 
committee, or its duly authorized staff, shall have full access to 
all the papers and shall examine into and pass upon the case 
de novo, and no refund or credit shall be made until the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, or its duly authorized 
staff, shall have so passed on such refund, fixed the amount 
thereof, and made its report to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue; and no refund shall be made without the approval of 
said committee or its duly authorized staff.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Tennessee in what respect his amendment changes the pres- 
ent law? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator has a copy of the 
amendment before him, he will note that it reduces the 
amount involved, in the first place, from claims of $75,000 
to claims of $5,000. Then it gives the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation or its duly authorized staff the 
power to pass on taxing refunds anew and provides that 
no payment shall be made of a refund until it has been 
passed on by such Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee contemplate an enlargement of the personnel of the 
staff of the committee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; that is not contemplated. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, allow me to invite the 
attention of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] to the 
last sentence of the amendment, which provides that “no 
refund shall be made without the approval of such com- 
mittee or its duly authorized staff.” In a private conversa- 
tion with a very distinguished member of the staff I learn 
that if this becomes the law the staff will have to be very 
largely increased, as the amount of business which then 
must come before the committee will be very greatly in- 
creased. At the present time the committee only looks into 
refunds of $75,000 or over. Under the amendment the com- 
mittee must not only look into every claim involving $5,000 
and over but nothing can be paid without the approval of 
such committee or its duly authorized staff. In other words, 
it confers upon the staff of the joint committee the same 
power as the Court of Claims of the United States and gives 
that body the power of ultimate decision in regard to claims 
against the Government for everything above $5,000 in the 
case of refunds. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not going to take the 
time of the Senate; but it seems to me rather extraordinary 
that the staff should be permitted to pass upon these mat- 
ters. It is perfectly proper for the committee itself to pass 
upon them, but for the staff to pass upon matters of this 
kind seems to me to be rather exceptional. However, I 
shall not detain the Senate to discuss the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). Having a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
son], who is necessarily detained from the Senate, I am not 
at liberty to vote. 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas (when his name was called). 
Announcing the same pair and transfer as on the last vote, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as on the previous voie 
with reference to my general pair and its transfer, I vote 
sė yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. SHIPsTEAD’s name was 
called). I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD]. If 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 
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The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Warre] with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. HARRISON (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary]. I find I can transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HuLL], which I do, and per- 
mit my vote to stand. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to announce that the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHart] is detained from the 
Senate on account of illness. If present, he would vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Hawes], the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Hutu], and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS] are necessarily detained on 
official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 51, nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—51 
Ashurst Coolidge Johnson Russell 
Bailey Copeland Kendrick Schall 
Bankhead Costigan King Sheppard 
Barkley Couzens La Follette Smith 
Black Cutting Logan Thomas, Idaho 
Blaine Dill Long Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Fletcher McGill Trammell 
Bratton Frazier McKellar Vandenberg 
Bulkley George Neely Wagner 
Bulow Glass Norris Waish, Mass, 
Byrnes Harrison Nye Walsh, Mont, 
Capper Hayden Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Caraway Howell Robinson, Ind. 

NAYS—26 
Austin Dickinson Hebert Smoot 
Barbour F Keyes Steiwer 
Bingham Goldsborough Metcalf Townsend 
Broussard Grammer Moses Walcott 
Carey Hale Oddie Watson 
Dale Hast Patterson 
Davis Hatfield Schuyler 

NOT VOTING—19 

Brookhart Hull Pittman Stephens 
Connally Kean Reed Swanson 
Glenn Lewis Reynolds Tydings 
Gore MeNary Shi d White 
Hawes Norbeck Shortridge 


So Mr. McKELLAR’s amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COPELAND. I send forward an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the bottom of page 5 it is proposed 
to add: 

BUREAU OF PLANT QUARANTINE 

Foreign plant quarantine: For enforcement of foreign plant 
quarantines at the port of entry and/or port of export; expendi- 
tures therefor to be made from funds provided for the enforce- 
ment of foreign plant quarantines in the act making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1933. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
New York yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the amendment been recommended 
by the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. Let me make an explanation. 

Mr. President, I am fully aware that this amendment is 
subject to a point of order; I have been warned, too, by the 
chairman of the committee that he intends to raise the 
point of order; but I feel that the Senate should have 
knowledge of this matter. 

Every State producing apples, whether it be one of the 
Northwestern States or those on the Atlantic seaboard, has 
had great trouble of late because of the difficulty of hav- 
ing the American fruit received in various foreign coun- 
tries. One such country, a large consumer of apples, has 
sent inspectors to our country to make inspections. As the 
result of their work there has been a large decline in our 
exportation of apples. 
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We have an opportunity, I am assured by the Agricul- 
tural Department, to make a friendly gesture to that country 
because it sends to us large quantities of grapes. If one of 
our inspectors could make an inspection of grapes, as apples 
are inspected by the representatives of that country in our 
land, it is believed there would be a resumption of cordial 
relations which would permit the continued exportation of 
apples. 

The reason I say the amendment is subject to a point 
of order is that I undertake therein to change the law 
which provides merely for inspection in our ports. I have 
added the words “ and/or port of export,” and I believe such 
an amendment should be made. The Department of Agri- 
culture authorities assure me that they have the funds; that 
there will be no need of an appropriation; I have been ap- 
pealed to by the apple raisers of Virginia and of my own 
State as well as of some of the Northwestern States that 
this should be done; and I hope, in view of the fact that it 
will not involve the expenditure of money, that the chair- 
man of the committee will not raise the point of order 
against the amendment and that we may have the relief 
which the adoption of the amendment will afford. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I should like very much to 
oblige the distinguished Senator from New York, but the 
amendment clearly proposes legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill, and I must, therefore, make the point of order 
against it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I, of course, realize that 
if the Senator from Maine raises the point of order the 
Chair must sustain it. I am sorry that the chairman feels 
that way, because I shall renew my effort in the regular 
appropriation bill, hoping that there we may have relief 
for the coming year. I think, however, it is unfortunate 
that the point of order should be raised. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I find myself somewhat in 
the position of the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND]. 
The matter, however, concerning which I shall offer an 
amendment is one of such extraordinafy importance that I 
desire to present the amendment and have it read, and then 
rest upon whatever ruling may be made in relation to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from California will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 33, after line 3, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

TITLE III—GOVERNMENT PURCHASE OF AMERICAN GOODS 

Section 1. Unless inconsistent with the public interest, or un- 
less the cost is unreasonable, and notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, only such unmanufactured articles, materials, and 
supplies as have been mined or produced within the limits of the 
United States, and only such manufactured articles, materials, and 
supplies as have been manufactured within the limits of the 
United States wholly of articles, materials, or supplies mined, pro- 
duced, or manufactured, as the case may be, within the limits 
of the United States, shall be acquired for public use, and no ap- 
propriation heretofore or hereafter made shall be available for such 
acquisition or for payment to any contractor, subcontractor, mate- 
rial men, or suppliers for such acquisition. This section shall not 
apply with respect to articles, materials, or supplies for use outside 
the limits of the United States, or to be used for experimental or 
scientific purposes, or if articles, materials, or supplies of the class 
or kind to be used are not mined, produced, or manufactured, as 
the case may be, within the limits of the United States. 

Sec. 2. This title shall take effect immediately upon its enact- 
ment, but shall not apply to any contract entered into prior to 
such effective date. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
for only a few moments. There are certain instances which 
have come to the knowledge of various individuals in this 
country of contracts which are likely to be let upon bids 
within a very brief period, which contracts, because of the 
law requiring the lowest bid to be accepted, will go abroad. 
They are in such sums as to be of very great consequence 
to manufacturers in our country. The design of the amend- 
ment is to prevent that sort of thing. 

I recognize that if the point of order is made against-it 
the President of the Senate must of necessity sustain that 
point of order, but I want to call the importance of this 
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particular matter to the attention of the Senate so that, 
if it shall be necessary hereafter upon a motion to suspend 
the rules in relation to any other appropriation bill, the 
Senate will be familiar with the situation. I wish, of course, 
it were possible for the chairman of the committee not to 
make his point of order and to permit this amendment, 
which is designed solely in this crisis to aid American manu- 
facturers and producers, to be passed upon by the Senate, 
so that it might without delay be adopted and made a part 
of this bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In the Post Office and Treasury ap- 
propriation bill there are a number of items of legislation, 
and I suggest to the Senator that before that bill comes up 
he examine those several items, and it may be possible that 
his amendment may come in on that bill. It seems to me to 
be a very wise and proper amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I thank the Senator from Tennessee, 
and I am protecting myself upon that bill by both a motion 
and in the fashion suggested, so that, if it be necessary, I 
may do that. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am certain that it is within the literary 
and parliamentary capacity of the Senator from California, 
by revamping his amendment, to make it apply only to this 
particular bill in such a way that it will not be subject to 
a point of order by making his amendment a limitation on 
the sums of money appropriated in this particular bill. 
The Senator could then make the motion seriatim on each 
bill that may come up hereafter. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I thank the Senator from Arizona for 
the suggestion, but I fear that this bill, carrying no appro- 
priation but dealing ‘only with deficiencies, might not admit 
of the plan suggested by him. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I am entirely in sympathy with 
the purport of the Senator’s motion, but it clearly proposes 
legislation on an appropriation bill, and certainly I can not 
consent to it going on the deficiency bill. I hope the Senator 
will take it up later in connection with some other measure. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator may be assured I will do 
that. 

Mr. HALE. In the meantime I should like to say to the 
Senator the entire matter is being considered by the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments with 
a view to securing legislation covering the whole point. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But my difficulty—and that is the only 
reason for taking the action I have—is that in the interim 
the very thing that we seek to prevent may occur. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Chair to understand the 
Senator from Maine to have made a point of order? 

Mr. HALE. I make the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it proposes legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

The bill is open to amendment. If there be no further 
amendment, the question is, Shall the amendments be 
engrossed? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, ask for a conference with the House of Representa- 
tives, and that the conferees on the part of the Senate be 
appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. Hate, Mr. Smoot, Mr. Keyes, Mr. Grass, and 
Mr. McCKELLAR conferees on the part of the Senate. 

THE BANKING ACT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the agreement, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished business. 
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The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (S. 4412) to 
provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets of 
Federal reserve banks and of national banking associations, 
to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue diversion 
of funds into speculative operations, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] 
to the amendment of the Senator from Michigan IMr. 
VANDENBERG]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a number of Senators may 
feel, since we are within about 30 minutes of our regular 
time of adjournment, that we probably ought to take a re- 
cess now, but I will ask them to indulge me 30 more minutes 
to-day. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Connecticut? . 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question; yes, sir. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is the Senator willing during those 30 
minutes to permit the Treasury and Post Office appropria- 
tion bill to come before the Senate and get under way? Per- 
haps we might adopt some of the amendments to that bill. 
Would the Senator be willing to agree to a request for unan- 
imous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside and that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the Treasury and Post Office appropriation bill? 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator would not mind, I would pre- 
fer not to yield to his request. We will be adjourning in 30 
minutes, and I will yield for that purpose to-morrow. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Very well. 

Mr. LONG. I will be glad to discuss the suggestion at the 
hour when we recess this evening, to see if we can not ar- 
range what the Senator desires. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana has 
the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I wish to make a little expla- 
nation, so that I shall not be misunderstood. 

The data which I furnished to the clerk this morning, 
which the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass! so very kindly 
consented to have published, contained a few comments 
through the bill, explaining the changes which are included 
in the text of what will be printed to-morrow. I just 
wanted that understood. It was so difficult to strike it out, 
and I had so little time, that I do not want the Senator from 
Virginia to think I am imposing on his good nature. I hope 
he will have no objection to that. 

Mr. President, I shall not have the time this evening to 
go into a few of my remarks which I had reduced to writing. 
I had expected to cover some of the data, so that I might 
make no mistake, but I am going to reserve this for to- 
morrow; but probably by to-morrow I shall be able to 
familiarize myself with these recent statistics to a point 
where I can more succinctly state them, possibly without 
reading them. 

I believe that we have all seen the futility and the lack 
of wisdom of hastily reforming the Federal reserve system 
in the closing days of this Congress. I think the experience 
we have had shows us that we need to study the matter to 
see just what the changes are that we are making. 

To-morrow morning, when Senators return here, they will 
have on their desks printed copies of the bill showing the 
text of the old act; showing in italics what new matter has 
been added; and showing, with a line run through the words, 
what has been deleted from the old Federal reserve act. In 
other words, the Members of the Senate to-morrow will no 
longer be in the dark as we proceed to consider this bill, 
which I hope will not take a very long time. We shall have 
on each Senator’s desk the text—which I have undertaken 
to prepare for the purpose of expediting the legislation—of 
the law as it now exists on the statute books, and, as I said, 
in italics we will show what is added to the present provi- 
sions and with a line run through the lettering we will show 
what is deleted from the present existing Federal reserve act 
by the bill now under consideration. 

I am somewhat at a loss; it is with some delicacy that I 
proceed now, without that information before me. I had 
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only one copy of it. We had to make it in red and in black, 
and the Senate will see that it was impossible to make a 
carbon copy. The red, of course, would not go through the 
carbons. Therefore, I had to surrender to the Public 
Printer the only manuscript I had of this bill, showing the 
changes; and I will not have that back until to-morrow 
morning, at which time each Member of the Senate for the 
first time will have placed before him a composite repro- 
duction of this entire story, showing the changes, deletions, 
and additions. 

At the time of day when I was requested to yield to a 
unanimous-consent agreement 

Mr. President, with such confusion in the Chamber, I 
really wonder whether we should not recess now. If any 
of the Senators wish me to yield in order that he may move 
to recess, I shall be glad to do so. There are such a few 
minutes left. 

Have I the right to move a recess, Mr. President, without 
giving up the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has not. 

Mr. LONG. I have not the right to move a recess? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will lose the floor if 
he does. : 

Mr. LONG. I will lose the floor if I move a recess? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President; will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield for that purpose? 

Mr. LONG. I do. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, has any business been trans- 
acted since the last quorum call? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, yes. The deficiency bill 
has been passed since there was a quorum call. 

Mr. GLASS. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Caraway Hale Russell 
Austin Carey Harrison Schuyler 
Barbour Coolidge Hastings Sheppard 
Barkley Copeland Hayden Smith 
Bingham Costigan Howell Steiwer 
Black Couzens Johnson Thomas, Okla. 
Blaine Davis Long Townsend 
Bratton Fess McGill Trammell 
Broussard Fletcher McKellar Vandenberg 
Bulkley r Moses Walcott 
Bulow Glass Neely Wheeler 
Byrnes Goldsborough Norris White 
Capper Grammer Oddie 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LONG. How many were present, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one, the clerk reports to 
the Chair. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it was the idea of the Senator 
from Oklahoma that some of the Senators should come 
back and listen to my speech. I thought myself they ought 
to do so, but I hated to admit it; but, if any of the Senators 
do not think they should, I am not going to insist on it. 

I shall have to ask for order, Mr. President. There is 
so much noise that I can not hear anything. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Senate be in order, 
so that the Senator may be heard. [A pause.] The Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. If anybody misses anything I say, I do not 
want to be responsible for it. [Laughter in the galleries.] 
The blame can not be charged to me. 

There is a whole lot to be said on this bill, as I said a 
moment ago, and a number of the Senators were not here. 
I hope they will all stay here until I repeat the statement 
that I made in their absence. I hope no one will leave until 
I have finished restating that matter. 

What I was saying was this: That by to-morrow morning, 
when the Senators return here, there will be prepared and 
laid on each Senator’s desk a copf of the bill showing just 
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what has been cut out of the old Federal reserve act and 
what has been added to it. That will be done in this way: 
We will take the old Federal reserve act and have that 
printed in ordinary black type. Then in italics we will have 
printed just what has been added, and then with the ordi- 
nary type with a line through it we will have printed what 
is being stricken from the old act. In order that that might 
be done, I had to surrender the only copy of the material 
I had and send it to the Printing Office, because I had in 
red type what was being added and underscored in red what 
was being stricken out, and since the color could not be car- 
ried on to a carbon copy, no copy having been made, and 
the Government Printing Office needing the only copy which 
I had, I will be somewhat handicapped in presenting this 
case the balance of the afternoon until the morning. If I 
make any mistakes, Senators will, I am sure, permit me to 
correct them and pardon me for having made them under 
these circumstances, 

The Senator from Virginia said that he had all of this 
information himself. I did not know about it at the time; 
and had he informed me that he had such information, I 
would as soon have had his data printed as to have had 
mine printed, as I presume they would have been substan- 
tially the same. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that at this time I will be 
able to cover as much of the bill as I would like to, and 
such being the case I hesitate to request anyone to remain 
here very long to listen to me this evening. The Senate has 
indulged me a good deal of its time and permitted me to 
go through what I conceive to be my duty to the Senate in 
covering the bill. But the branch banking feature is re- 
ceiving so much unfavorable comment, so few are in favor 
of it, that it is more than a waste of effort to keep the bill 
before the Senate now. 

This bill ought to be permanently sidetracked. I am told 
by the chairman of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency that he does not think there is a ghost of a show for 
the bill even to come out of the committee over in the House, 
much less pass the House. Why take up time here with a 
useless formality, wasting time, when we ought to be doing 
something else? 

Mr. President, I will have to demand order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 
The Senator has asked for order, and is entitled to order. 
If Senators desire to converse, they should go to the cloak- 
room. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am entitled to be heard in 
this matter. I am trying to present the matter to those 
who wish to hear about it, those who feel that they might 
be persuaded by what I say, provided what I say is backed 
up by facts and statistics which will be valuable in forming 
an opinion. I do not know, now, just how much weight I 
would attach to the argument I am in position to make just 
now, much of my data not being here, as I have explained. 
But, as I have said time and again, if we are going to pass 
any legislation, we ought not to be dealing with useless for- 
malities here when we know that this bill not only can not 
pass the Senate, but can not pass the House at all. It 
never would get out of the committee over in the House. I 
doubt whether it would ever be heard before a committee, 
but it would not be reported there without a hearing being 
held. They have a way over there of requiring a hearing 
on important legislation. There has never been a hearing 
on this bill in the Senate. It was introduced one day, re- 
ferred to a committee the same day, sent back the same day, 
and put on the calendar, just a mere empty formalism. 

It is proposed to take the Secretary of the Treasury off 
the Federal Reserve Board. It is just a small matter to 
take away the right of the United States Treasury to re- 
ceive the returns from a franchise tax, which it now gets, 
amounting to many millions of dollars, I do not know how 
many millions, but plenty, I suppose. That is a small mat- 
ter. There is no need of a hearing about that, particularly 
when the money is going from the Government to the 
banks. Of course, if it had been going from the banks, 
that would have been a matter on which they would have 
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required a prolonged hearing, because something might have 
been extorted out of the banks. But taking a few hundred 
million dollars out of the Treasury of the United States, 
and allowing it to go to the banks, is not a matter of sufi- 
cient significance even to require a hearing on the bill. 

It is proposed that $125,000,000 of the Government’s money 
be donated and contributed to a liquidating corporation. 
That is no matter at all, according to the computation, 
all of that without any hearing before a Senate committee, 
no consideration whatever, such as is given here on the 
floor. 

Mr. President, this matter requires serious thought. We 
are dealing with monumental questions. It requires finan- 
cial advice. Who has had any financial advice on this bill? 
I venture to say that I am one of the few men in the Senate 
who has had financial advice on this bill. I have had 
plenty. I would venture to say that more of the bankers in 
favor of this bill have seen me than have seen any other 
man in the Senate. 

Some Senators may think the bankers are going to call 
on them if they agree with them, but Senators will be called 
upon a great deal more if they do not agree with them on 
bills of this kind. I have been seen by them, and I have 
discussed the matter with them. 

The men supporting the pending bill are nice people. I 
would just as soon associate with them in an ordinary, 
friendly way as with anybody I have ever seen. I do not 
blame them for maintaining a little lobby around here. It 
is only natural. It is one of the things everybody is doing, 
carting money out of the Government’s Treasury, taking 
away money that is going into it. It is all in keeping with 
the present philosophy of the financiers running the Gov- 
ernment. Big income taxes, inheritance taxes on the big 
fortunes and big incomes, are a nuisance and a burden; but 
in order to balance the Budget, we have to put some taxes on 
the 120,000,000 American people they are not paying now. 

We hear a lot of talk and claptrap about Balance the 
Budget, balance the Budget, balance the Budget.” Yet, 
instead of balancing the Budget, we are presented with a 
bill the provisions of which would take out of the United 
States Treasury hundreds and hundreds of millions of 
dollars the Government is now getting. 

Mr. President, I would like to know what Senator here 
ever has consented to waiving the franchise tax which is now 
being paid by the big banks under the Federal reserve act. 
What man here thinks that the United States Treasury is in 
such shape that, through the use of Government currency 
and the protection of the United States we ought to be will- 
ing to waive the hundreds of millions of dollars, or whatever 
the amount is, that is coming into the Federal Treasury 
to-day under the excise taxes on the surplus earnings of the 
banks under the Federal reserve act? What man would be 
willing to do that? I ask whether there is anyone who 
would be willing to do that? 

I am not one who would say that we ought not to balance 
the Budget. I have never said that. But I do say that we 
ought to balance rations before we worry about balancing 
the Budget. Balance rations, clothes, food, homes before we 
talk about balancing the Budget all the time. 

That being true, Mr. President, there being only a moment 
left before our usual time of recess or adjournment, I would 
say, in these closing minutes of the afternoon session, that 
it is idle, useless, unnecessary in the extreme at this time 
even to consider further discussion of this bill. It ought to 
be laid aside. We ought to get down to work. We have too 
much to do, too much to talk about, and I submit to you, 
Mr. President, that the time has come when we ought to 
get busy on this proposition and do something for the people 
in a substantial way. 

Mr. President, it is now 5 o’clock. It is time some one 
should move a recess. {Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER 


A Mr. President, at the request of the 
Senator from Louisiana—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 
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Mr. WHEELER. I move that the Senate recess until 12 
o’clock noon to-morrow. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr, President—— 

Mr. LONG. The motion is not subject to debate. I make 
the point of order. 

Rika PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is well 
n. 

Mr. GLASS. I am not going to undertake to debate it. 
I rise to submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia will state it. 

Mr. GLASS. If that motion prevails, who would be en- 
titled to the floor in the morning? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present occupant of 
the chair would be compelled to hold that the Senator from 
Louisiana, of course, loses the floor if he yields for the 
purpose of having a recess moved. Has the Senator from 
Louisiana yielded for the purpose of permitting the motion 
of the Senator from Montana to be entertained? 

Mr. LONG. I have. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Montana. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] Apparently the noes have it. 

Mr. LONG. Division! 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Coolidge Hayden Robinson, Ark. 
Austin Copeland Hebert Russell 
Bailey Howell Schuyler 
Barbour Cutting Johnson Sheppard 
Barkley Davis Kendrick th 
Dickinson Steiwer 
Black Dill La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Blaine Fess ng” Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton George McGill Townsend 
Broussard Glass Trammell 
Bulkley Goldsborough Moses Vandenberg 
Bulow Gore Neely Walcott 
Byrnes Grammer Norbeck alsh, Mass. 
Capper Hale Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Harrison Nye Wheeler 
Carey Hast Oddie 
Connally Hatfield Pittman 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-six Senators hay- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Montana. On that question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, the motion of the Senator from Montana 
being that the Senate do now recess until 12 o’clock noon 
to-morrow. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary], which I transfer to the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Hutz], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. REED]. I transfer that pair to the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COPELAND (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Keyes]. I transfer that to the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. DAVIS (after having voted in the affirmative). 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Locan] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not 
voted. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have a general pair with that Senator, so I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrxson] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]; 


Has 
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The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Metcatr] with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lewrs]; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suipsteap] with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON] with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Wurre] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 51, as follows: 


YEAS—1¢ 
Blaine Hatfield McGill Sheppard 
Caraway Howell Norbeck Wheeler 
Costigan La Follette Norris 
Cutting Long Nye 

NAYS—51 
Ashurst Carey Harrison Russell 
Austin Connally Hast Schuyler 
Bailey Coolidge Hayden Smith 
Barbour Copeland Hebert Steiwer 
Barkley Dickinson Johnson Thomas, Idaho 
Bingham Dill Kendrick Thomas, Okla. 
Black Fess King Townsend 
Bratton George McKellar Trammell 
Broussard Glass Moses Vandenberg 
Bulkley Goldsborough Neely Walcott 
Bulow Gore Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Byrnes Grammer Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Capper Hale Robinson, Ark. 

NOT VOTING—31 

Bankhead Glenn Metcalf Smoot 
Borah Hawes Patterson Stephens 
Brookhart Hull Reed Swanson 
Couzens Kean Reynolds Tydings 
Dale Keyes Robinson, Ind Wagner 
Davis Lewis Schall Watson 
Fletcher Logan Shipstead White 
Frazier McNary Shortridge 


So the Senate refused to take a recess. 
COMMITTEE SERVICE 

Mr. GLASS obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— N 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, It is not necessary for the 
Senator from Virginia to yield. I rise to present a privi- 
leged matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask that the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL] be assigned to the following 
vacancies on committees on behalf of the minority: Ap- 
propriations, Immigration, Manufactures, and Naval Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that 
order will be entered. 


BANKING ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 4412) 
to provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets 
of Federal reserve banks and of national banking associa- 
tions, to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue 
diversion of funds into speculative operations, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if there be no further 
speeches to be made upon the pending amendment, I ask 
that there be a vote on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone] to the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I propose to 
take only such time as may be necessary to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate some of the conditions which exist 
throughout the United States. I shall be unable to give the 
Senate anything like a complete bird’s-eye picture because 
the English language is not sufficiently comprehensive, in 
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my judgment, to bring to the attention of the Senate a 
realization of the distress which exists in the States and the 
cities of this Nation. 

Mr. President, while the people are in this state of dis- 
tress, the United States Senate is proceeding in the night- 
time to pass a bill centralizing in one city of these United 
States more strongly than it is now centered there the 
financial power of this Republic. 

I do not in any sense, Mr. President, charge that the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] has any sinister or ul- 
terior motive in his support of this bill; I know he has not. 
I know whereof I speak, however. The influence back of 
this bill is perhaps twofold: First, to destroy the State 
banks of this Republic; second, when the State banks shall 
have been destroyed, to authorize branch banking through- 
out the United States, and then, very shortly, we shall have 
in these United States a duplicate of the Canadian system. 

In Canada to-day there are 10 banks. Those banks have 
something like 4,000 branches. The 10 banks in Canada are 
centered in the Wall Street of Montreal. In the morning 
the heads of those 10 banks in Montreal can meet and de- 
cide upon the financial policies for Canada. That is the 
power and the motive behind this bill. And here, when 
night has fallen, Senators of the United States are in ses- 
sion in the effort to centralize the strongest power in the 
Nation more fully than it is centralized to-day. 

Mr. President, I have no apology to make for taking time 
upon this floor, Since coming to this Chamber at 12 o’clock 
to-day, I have had delivered to me telegrams on an average 
of every 5 minutes. I propose to read some of those tele- 
grams. I take it that the telegrams coming from my State 
are similar to those coming from every other State. As a 
justification of my position on this bill, I now desire to call 
the attention of the Senate to some of these telegrams writ- 
ten since 12 o’clock to-day and delivered to me since coming 
into this Chamber shortly after 12 o’clock. 

The first telegram is from Oklahoma City. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. I desire merely to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I was going to ask the Senator if, in his 
opinion, from what he knows about this measure, there is 
any need for speeding up this kind of legislation? If it 
should be passed, would it do good or would it do harm? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, unless the 
thousands of State “pawn shops” in this Republic are de- 
stroyed and destroyed immediately the Nation can not sur- 
vive. Unless a few financial heads in New York can secure 
control of the financial power of this Republic there is no 
chance for the United States to survive. Hence it is all-im- 
portant that the Senate be kept in session in the nighttime 
in order to pass this proposed legislation. 

The first telegram to which I will call the attention of 
the Senate is dated to-day, as these all are, and is from 
Oklahoma City. These messages are all addressed to myself. 
The one I shall now read is from the State bank commis- 
sioner of Oklahoma and is as follows: 

Am to-day requesting all State banks to immediately advise 
you their attitude toward bill. My opinion is that State banks of 
Oklahoma will be 100 per cent against bill, especially section 19. 

That is from the State bank commissioner of my State. 
I presume that it is pursuant to his activities that the others 
of these messages have been sent to me. 

The second message is from Cleveland, Okla., and is as 
follows: 


We strongly disapprove section 19 of the Glass bill, S. 4412, 
and request that you direct your efforts toward the defeat 


of this bill. 
THe CLEVELAND NATIONAL BANK, 
E. C. MULLENDORE, President. 
That message is from a national bank. Almost one-half 
of the messages that I shall call attention of the Senate to 
are from national banks. 
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The next telegram is from Lone Wolf, Okla., and reads as 
follows: 


We are opposed to principles involved in Glass banking bill. 
AMERICAN LEGION, 
C. E. MANAUGH, Adjutant. 


The next message is from Dustin, Okla., and is as follows: 
Dustin Commercial Club, with 60 members, emphatically oppose 


Glass banking bill 
S. R. L. Meapor, Jr., President. 
J. A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 


I read the following telegram from Oklahoma City: 


All Oklahoma banks opposed to branch banking in any form, 
Many other features of the Glass bill objectionable. Hope you 
exert influence against its passage. 

EUGENE P. GUM. 


— 


HoLLIS, OKLA., January 12, 1933. 
Experience with chain organizations over period of 20 years 
prompts me to advise your stand on banking bill should receive 
approval of all seeking relief. Give us our old-time merchants and 
banks and the new deal promised by the Democrats will be 
realized. 
W. I. GILES. 


CARNEGIE, OKLA., January 12, 1933. 
We commend your action opposing Glass bill. This community 
opposed to branch banking. Act would destroy financial inde- 
pendence of small towns. 


H. C. JONES. O. D. HULL, 

J. HENRY LONG. W. R. BROWN. 
Dr. W. B. PUTMAN. G. C. TRUITT. 
HARRY JOLLY. L. G. MARTIN. 


Morris GOODMAN. 


ANTLERS, OKLA., January 12, 1933. 
You have our full support in your opposition to the passage of 
the Glass banking bill, 


Jas. A. HOLT. M. E. DYE. 

L. W. WEAVER. F. O. AMEND. 

R. W. ELLIS. W. P. COCHRAN. 
C. E. DUDLEY. B. ZIMMERMAN. 

W. V. JONES. O. E. STEPHENSON. 


— 


YUKON, OKLA., January 12, 1933. 
We commend your effort to defeat the Glass bill. In our judg- 
ment it is dangerous. 
D. B. Puuies, President First National Bank. 


— 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., January 12, 1933. 
Go the limit against the banks. Will ask such resolution of the 
house of representatives to-day. 
James M. Hayes. 
LAWTON, OKLA., January 11, 1933, 
The Glass bill (S. 4412) provides in section 19 for branch banking. 
All over our southland we have had example after example in the 
last three years of the dangers surrounding this system. We re- 
cently witnessed in the State of Oklahoma the spectacle of four 
or five banking institutions being carried down and the State 
bank commissioner declaring that each of the State institutions 
was actually solvent. I believe branch to be unfitted 
for the United States and that it is just another step looking to 
the centralization of power and influence in the East. I earnestly 
request and implore that you review carefully and seriously con- 
sider this provision of the Glass bill. When you have done this 
I shall be willing to abide by your decision, 


Cashier city Kaste. Bank. 


CHICKASHA, OKLA. 
My sentiments are to fight the Glass bill if it takes all winter. 
Jess Larson, Mayor, 
OxEMAH, OKLA. 
We urge you to continue your fight against the Glass banking 
bill. Its passage would destroy all home-owned banks. 
W. N. Barry, 
President the Citizens State Bank. 


SAYRE, OKLA. 
Fight branch banking and guarantee of deposits to last ditch. 
Do not destroy individuality in banking or place too much power 
in hands of too few. 
O. M. MARSH 


Vice President Beckham County National Bank, 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. 
Unit systems of banking should be maintained. Chain and 
group banking unwise and unsound, People more concerned in 
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safe banking than in any particular system. One-half bank fall- 
ures preventable. Eliminate crookedness, incompetency, and ineffi- 
ciency from banking and politics from supervisory departments 
and most of present evils in banking will have been cured. 


M. B. Cops, 

Attorney for the Banking Department. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 
My entire business life of more than 20 years in five States has 
been devoted actively to commercial-credit work and kindred 
activities, including 12 years’ banking experience in Oklahoma City 
and Los Angeles, Calif. My residence in California afforded me 
splendid opportunity to carefully study chain and branch bank- 
ing. I therefore heartily commend your position on the proposed 

banking legislation. 
O. B. Tepricx. 


EDMOND, OKLA. 
The reserve national-banking system under the original Glass 
bill weaned the rural banks from extending credit to their friends 
the farmers, thus destroying all local credit, taking all the money 
to central points. Chase National exults over 11 per cent dividend 
declared in the face of hundreds of its rural banks gone broke. 
This reckless handling of the money problem is all our trouble. 
Until the local banks can give credit to responsible borrowers on 

a basis of 3 or 4 per cent this reign of terror will continue. 
J. T. DICKERSON. 


— 


ALTUS, OKLA. 
Bill permitting branch banking positively against best interests 
of community and State. We want to do business with home 
bankers and want you to fight any move that will enable metro- 
politan banks to gobble up financial resources of smaller com- 

munities. 
HARRINGTON WIMBERLY, 
Editor Altus Times Democrat. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Majority of Oklahomans are with you on the bank fight, It 
begins to look like you and Huey are the only ones there who 
really realize the seriousness of the unemployment situation. 


Letter follows. 
JOHN J. HARDEN. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 
Oppose Glass bill, 
Bert R. WIISs, State Senator. 


ALTUS, OKLA. 
* Am opposed to Glass bill (S. 4412). Section 19 in this bill is 
especially dangerous and not to best interest of country. 
W. B. Grover, 
President the Bank of Commerce. 


YALE, OKLA. 
We object to section 19 Glass bill. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
W. A. NORTHGRAVE, President. 
WILL LAUDERDALE, Cashier. 


CANTON, OKLA. 
Appreciate your stand on Glass bill. Wish you success. 
Burns Druc Co. 


HANNA, OKLA, 
We approve your stand against the Glass bill. 

JOHN CASTLE, 

C. A. Hunt. 


LAWTON, OKLA, 
We believe branch „Uke branch merchandising, a men- 
ace to most of our people. It places control outside the commu- 
nity. We are depending on you to speak for us. Extend you our 


full support. 
OzMUN BROTHERS. 


CANTON, OKLA. 
We are for you in fight on Glass banking bill. 
B. H. BURNHAM. 


CaRNEGIE, OKLA, 
We are opposed to Glass bill, featuring branch banking. Appre- 
ciate position Sra by you and urge your continued efforts in 
defeat of this bill. 
First NaTIONAL BANK. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
The establishment of branch banks will not only create cen- 
tralization of money but will at once destroy confidence in all 
independent banks and cause thousands of them to fail or rush 
into voluntary liquidation through fear and ultimate intimida- 


tion. 
W. R. Hare. 
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CANTON, OKLA. 


Our club is for you 100 per cent in your fight on Glass banking 
bill. 


Canton Lions CLUB, 
Frank Raas, President. 


— 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Group banking and Wall Street control would eliminate the 
It would then be as cold-blooded 
as a faro wheel—red you win, black you lose. We are behind 


personal element in banking. 


you 100 per cent. 

L. McCLENNAN AND WIFE. 
OKMULGEE, OKLA. 
Believe you are on right track. Fight them to finish. 
Dorsey W. GRIER. 
CANTON, OKLA. 

Do all you can to prevent passage Glass banking bill. 
CANTON AMERICAN LEGION POST. 


GUTHRIE, OKLA. 


banking. 
First STATE BANK. 
EL RENO, OKLA. 
We are opposed to Glass bill, especialiy section 19. 
$ EL RENO STATE BANK. 


YUKON, OKLA. 

Continue your fight against Glass banking bill. 
C. T. ALEXANDER. 
ANADARKO, OKLA. 
Believe Glass bill dangerous. Urge your continued opposition. 
First NATIONAL BANK. 


— 


ARDMORE, OKLA 


We strongly indorse your opposition section 19, Glass pill. 


Writing. 
EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK OF ARDMORE. 


LAWTON, OKLA, 


We strongly favor your position in * to branch banking. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANE. 
STILLWATER, OKLA. 
We are opposed to section 19, Glass bill. 
STILLWATER NATIONAL BANK, 
James E. Berry, President. 


— 


Custer CITY, OKLA. 
We appreciate your efforts to defeat branch bank bill. 
W. O. Crow. 
FRED T. HUSTON. 
M. O. Dawson. 


— 


CHEROKEE, OKLA. 


Heartily indorse stand opposing branch banking; continue efforts 


for defeat, 
ALFALFA COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
H. B. KLIEWER, President. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Glass banking bill would destroy State banks; people with you. 
J. H. 


STRAIN, Ex State Bank Commissioner. 
ANADARKO, OKLA, 
You have our support in opposing section 19, Glass bill. 
ANADARKO BANK & Trust Co. 
DIXON. 


— 


OKEENE, OKLA, 
We are opposed to Glass banking bill and commend your fight. 


STATE Guaranty BANK. 


RMAN, OKLA. 


No 
Heartily commend your position Glass bank bill; urge your con- 


tinued opposition thereto. 
SECURITY NATIONAL BANK, 
R. W. HUTTO. 


KINGFISHER, OKLA. 
Defeat the Glass banking bill; filibuster approved. 
First NATIONAL BANK, 


CARNEGIE, OKLA. 
This bank opposed to branch-banking feature Glass bill. 


preciate your position in matter and urge that you continue your 
efforts toward defeat of that provision. 
FARMERS NATIONAL BANK. 
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CHEROKEE, OKLA. 
We heartily approve your stand on the branch banking bill. 
It should be defeated, 
Farmers NATIONAL BANK. 
CHEROKEE NATIONAL BANK. 


OKEMAH, OKLA. 
Hope you will defeat Glass bill. You have our cooperation. 
First NATIONAL BANK OF OKEMAH, 


— 


OKEMAH, OKLA. 
We are asking you to oppose Glass bill. 
OKEMAH NATIONAL BANK. 
* 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. 
Unequivocally oppose branch banking. Strongly indorse your 
action. 


FAIRVIEW, OKLA. 

We are unalterably opposed to Glass bill and branch banking. 
FAIRVIEW STATE BANK. 
CANTON, OKLA. 


T. C. Knoop, 


Appreciate your stand on Glass banking bill. 


CANTON, OKLA. 
Appreciate your stand on Glass banking bill. 
Canton Druc Co. 


— 


CANTON, OKLA. 

Heartily in sympathy with your position on Glass banking bill. 

BANK OF CANTON. 

Mr. President, we are now in the sixth week of this ses- 
sion. This is the last, the short session of the Seventy- 
second Congress. This short session will close at 12 o'clock 
noon on March 4. We have less than eight weeks left. 

We are now in the fourth year of the depression. Forty 
months have come and gone; and yet the leaders of this 
- | body—if we have leaders—seemingly do not know that we 
have a depression in these United States. 

For the first two years the leaders absolutely refused to 
admit that there was any sort of a depression. The third 
year was given over to what the leaders called remedies; 
and I will come to those later. 

The present administration had its opportunity. It was 
tried by a jury in these United States. This jury rendered 
its decision on the 8th of last November. As a result of 
that jury trial, and as a result of that verdict, a President 
has been convicted; an administration has been wrecked; a 
political party has been injured, if not entirely destroyed. 
Now, with one branch of the Congress of the party which 
won in November, and the other branch 50-50, the United 
States Senate—that branch which is 50-50—still refuses to 
admit that we even had a trial last November! 

After March 4 a new party will come into power; a new 
administration will be inaugurated; a new President will 
take charge of the reins of this Government; a new Con- 
gress will come into existence. The House then will be 
Democratic by a large majority; the Senate likewise will be 
Democratic by a large majority; and yet, after six or seven 
weeks of the rule of the party which won in November, I 
am embarrassed at this late hour when I am forced to 
make these admissions upon this floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bamery in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Austin Coolidge Johnson Smith 

Bailey La Follette Steiwer 
Barbour Davis Long Thomas, Idaho 
Bingham Fess McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Black George Moses Townsend 
Bratton Glass Neely 

Bulkley Goldsborough Oddie Vandenberg 
Bulow Gore Pittman Wagner 
Byrnes Hale Robinson, Ark. Walcott 
Capper Hastings Schuyler White 
Connally Howell Sheppard 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-three Senators 
having answered to their names, a quorum is not present. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I suggest that the absentees 
be called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia requests a call of the absentees. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll of absent Senators, and 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Date], and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUssELL] entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names when called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-six Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, there is not a quorum present. 

Mr, GLASS. Mr. President, I move that the Sergeant at 
Arms be directed to request the attendance of absent Sen- 
ators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant at Arms 
will execute the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. HEBERT, Mr. BROUSSARD, Mr. HAY- 
DEN, Mr. MCGILL, and Mr. Cope.tanp entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-one Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest that the 
order of the Senate recently made be vacated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
order of the Senate previously entered will be vacated. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, just before I 
yielded for the suggestion of the absence of a quorum I was 
about to make an admission, the admission being of a fact, 
however, that the other branch of the Congress is now under 
the control of the party which won such a great victory in 
the November election, and that for practical purposes this 
body is under the control of the same party. 

In November the people of the United States, by a vote 
of something like 22,000,000 to 15,000,000, voted for a 
change—a change from hunger, a change from nakedness, a 
change from unemployment, a change from foreclosures. 
Yet, in a Congress now under the control of the victorious 
party, we have been in session six weeks and this body has 
passed the Philippine independence bill, proposing to give 
people some 7,000 miles away their independence in some 
future generation, and is now proposing to pass a bill fur- 
ther centralizing the financial power of this Nation in a 
handful of men located in one of the great cities of this 
Nation. 

Mr. President, it is very appropriate that we should be 
here at this time of the night to do that sort of thing. If 
the unemployed wanted legislation, they would scarcely be 
heard. If the hungry wanted help, they could not receive 
a hearing, perhaps. If the farmers were asking for con- 
sideration, they would scarcely receive it at the hands of 
this body. Yet, when the financial power wants relief, it 
is easy to keep the Senate in session, and even in the night- 
time to arrest Senators and bring them here to pass the 
bill without delay. 

Mr. President, I desire at this point to call attention to 
a remark made recently by the late lamented former Presi- 
dent, Calvin Coolidge, as quoted in an Associated Press 
dispatch from Northampton, Mass., dated January 6. This 
little dispatch carries a quotation from the famous former 
President, and I think it has merit. In order that the 


Recorp may be complete, I read the Associated Press dis- 
patch: 
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NORTHAMPTON, Mass., January 6—George Dragon asked Calvin 
Coolidge about the depression. He got an answer, Dragon re- 
lated last night. “Some of the boys had been after me to ask 
Mr. Coolidge about the depression, else I would not have done it. 
I said, ‘Mr. Coolidge, how about this depression? When is it 
going to end?’ He said, Well, George, the big men of the country 
have got to get together and do something about it. It is not 
going to end itself.’” 

Mr. President, so far as the activities of the Senate are 
concerned, we apparently are expecting the depression to 
end itself at any moment. So far as my observation of the 
activities of the Senate goes, the Nation is in the height of 
prosperity. Who are these big men to whom Mr. Coolidge 
referred only a few days ago? 

The big men of the country have got to get together and do 
something about it. It is not going to end itself. 


Mr. President, are the big men together and have these 
big men, after having gotten together, come down to Wash- 
ington and are they now back of this bill keeping the Senate 
in session in the nighttime, with absent Senators threatened 
with technical arrest to secure their attendance in order to 
pass the bill? Is this a bill to end the depression? I wonder 
who these big men are. There is only one power in this 
Republic that can enact legislation. Big men outside of the 
Congress can confer, they can resolve, they can use their 
infiuence, but after all when something is done it must be 
done by the policy-making branch of the Government and 
that is the Congress of the United States. The President 
can not enact legislation. All the President can do is to 
Suggest and recommend. Committees on the outside can 
recommend and resolve, but they can not enact legislation. 
Only the Congress can enact legislation. 

Six weeks have gone and this is the nearest we have come 
to remedial legislation—proposing to place the financial 
power of the United States more strongly in the hands of 
that short, crooked street in New York beginning at one end 
at a cemetery and ending at the other end at a river. 

Let me at this point invite attention to what some men 
say about the matter. I invite the attention of the Senate 
to another Associated Press dispatch of recent date, January 
5, Sacramento, Calif. This dispatch purports to quote a 
former Secretary of the Treasury; it purports to quote a man 
who will soon occupy a seat in this Chamber and upon this 
side of the aisle. As one Member on this side I welcome his 
entrance to this body. 

The Associated Press dispatch news story contains the 
following headline: 

PARTY IS ON TRIAL, DECLARES M’ADOO—NOVEMBER ELECTION RESULTS 
INTERPRETED AS “GREAT PROGRESSIVE REVOLT” 


SACRAMENTO, Carr. January 5—William G. McAdoo declared 
yesterday the Roosevelt landslide in November was not “a party 
TRR and voiced his opinion that the Democratic Party is on 
rial. 

Speaking before Californians delegated to vote yesterday as 
members of the Electoral College for Franklin D, Roosevelt for 
President, the former Treasury Secretary and Democratice United 
States Senator elect interpreted the general election result as a 
“great progressive revolt.” 


I next call attention to a statement appearing recently 
in the public press from a great citizen of my State, now a 
resident of California. I quote Will Rogers, who said: 

The Democrats are only in for a trial. If they don’t make good, 
out they go. It's perhaps too bad that sentiment plays no part 
in our elections, but it doesn't. It's results, or out. 

Now the Democratic Party, in control of the Congress, 
as its first major activity is proposing to centralize the 
banking power and financial power of America and the 
world in perhaps a dozen heads of a dozen banks in one 
city of these United States. 

At this point I desire to invite the attention of the Senate 
to the branch banking system in Canada. I happened to 
be in Canada about a year ago, and while there I took oc- 
casion to make some investigation relative to the banking 
system of that country. After I returned to Washington I 
addressed a letter to the Minister of Finance in Canada. I 
will read the reply of the deputy minister in reply to my 
letter: 


1933 


ELMER THOMAS, Esq., 
Care of the United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: Your letter of recent date requesting the following 
information has been handed to me for attention. 
(1) Estimated wealth of Canada. 
(2) Names of the 10 Canadian chartered banks, with the num- 
ber of branches belonging to each. 
(3) Estimate of total amount of money—gold, silver, copper, and 
paper currency—in circulation in Canada. 
(4) Copy of the bank act. 
(5) Copy of latest returns of the chartered banks of Canada. 
The attached statement sets forth the information asked for 
under Nos, 1, 2, and 3, 
I am inclosing a copy of the bank act, as well as a copy of the 
latest returns of the chartered banks. 
Yours truly, 
W. C. Ronson, 
For Deputy Minister. 


The information given me in response to my letter is as 
follows: 

First, the estimated national wealth of Canada amounted 
to $30,840,000,000 in 1921, which is the latest available 
figure. 

Then I had asked for the names of the 10 Canadian 
chartered banks, with the number of branch banks belong- 
ing to each. His answer is as follows: 

Number oj branches 


Name of bank 


Bank of Montreal... 
Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Bank of Toronto 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Royal Bank of Canada 
Dominion Bank 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 
Imperial Bank of Canada 
Barclay’s Bank (Canada)... 


So these 10 banks—and that is all the banks they have in 
Canada, just 10, just the number of banks that a man has 
fingers on his two hands—have in Canada a total of 3,999 
branches, a total of 180 branches outside of Canada, mak- 
ing a grand total number of branch banks which those 10 
banks in Canada have of 4,179. 

Mr. President, that is what is proposed to be permitted in 
this bill. We may not have as small a number as 10, but I 
should not be surprised if in a few years after the bill is 
passed it would be as small a number as 10. It might be still 
lower; it might be 5, it might be 3, because to-day there are 
3 banks in New York City having total resources of approxi- 
mately £6,000,000,000—3 banks in one city of this Nation 
having more resources than all the gold and silver and 
paper money in circulation in these United States. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. May I ask the Senator to point to that pro- 
vision of the bill which would enable us to come to that 
condition in the United States? There are 48 States, and the 
bill provides a state-wide branch banking system. What 
provision of the bill would enable as few as 11 banks to get 
possession of the banking business of the country? What 
is to become of the 19,000 banks which exist? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Before the camel has a 
chance it must first get its nose under the edge of the tent. 
Having gotten its nose under, the next thing is its eyes, then 
its ears, then its hump, and then the camel is under. 

Mr. GLASS. Then what the Senator means to imply is 
that at some time in the future, which he is not able to 
determine, this great Nation of 125,000,000 people will come 
to the Canadian bank system of 11 banks. He does not 
mean to say there is any provision in the bill that would 
bring about that condition? 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do not. The Senator is 
right. But I think I know what is in the minds and in the 
purpose of those behind the legislation, and all the time I 
wish it distinctly understood I am charging nothing to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Virginia. I know of my 
own knowledge that it is the purpose of the financial power 
of this Republic to haye branch banking throughout the 
United States. It is the purpose of those gentlemen to 
destroy State banks in these United States. When State 
banks are destroyed and when the branch banking system 
is once inaugurated, it will be extended. 

In 1916 I had the privilege and the pleasure of seeing 
President Wilson sign the Federal reserve act. Yet in 16 
years that document has been amended some 25 times, and 
to-day we are being kept here in the nighttime, with some 
Senators under technical arrest, in order to pass the twenty- 
sixth amendment to it. 

Answering further the communication that I addressed to 
the Minister of Finance in Canada that official sent me the 
following information: 

The amount of bank notes in circulation on September 
30, 1931, was $139,908,403; Dominion notes in circulation on 
that date, $150,336,415.19; gold in circulation in Canada on 
that date, $2,134,590; silver in circulation, $27,732,617.16; 
copper in circulation, $2,289,708.86; nickel in circulation, 
$1,536,667.72, or a total circulation on that date in the sum 
of $323,938,401.93. 

Mr. President, I desire at this point to read from a leaflet 
giving an analysis of the practical effect of working opera- 
tions of the Canadian system. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 


780 | & Question? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. Before leaving the subject of the 10 Cana- 
dian banks, does the information the Senator has disclose 
that any of those parent banks are located in Winnipeg or 
in the western portion of Canada on the Pacific coast? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, I read the list, and I will 
read it again hurriedly. I am unable to say where all the 
banks are located. The Bank of Montreal, of course, is in 
Montreal. 

Mr. BLAINE. The names may indicate. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I can say from personal 
knowledge that a number of the banks are located in Mon- 
treal. Montreal has its Wall Street. I would not want to 
say just which of the banks have their main office in Mon- 
treal. but the names of the banks are as follows: 

The Bank of Montreal, the Bank of Nova Scotia, the Bank 
of Toronto, the Banque Provinciale du Canada, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Royal Bank of Canada, Dominion Bank, 
Banque Canadienne Nationale, Imperial Bank of Canada, 
and Barclay’s Bank. 

I likewise have and exhibit to the Senate the Return of 
the Chartered Banks of the Dominion of Canada, showing 
the condition of those banks on September 30, 1931. This 
return is printed partially in English and partially in 
French. I will ask to have the table inserted at this point 
in my remarks, omitting the part which is printed in 
French. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

[The table referred to will be found on pages 1654 and 
1655.] 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I read now a brief analysis 
of the Canadian banking system: 

Some authorities urge the English or Canadian banking systems 
for America, pointing out that these systems have had no fail- 
ures. The fact is, that the English banking system would be in 
suspense at this time except for the abandonment of the gold 
standard. As for the Canadian system, it is not a banking sys- 
tem, but rather a system of safety-deposits vaults. It compares 
favorably with America's postal savings bank system and is just 


about as serviceable to the local community. This explains the 
undeveloped state of Canada as compared with the United Stites. 


Return of the chartered banks of the Dominion of Canada September 30, 1981, made to the Minister of Finance in conformity with section 112 of the bank act, chapter 12, of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927 
[Supplement to the Canada Gazette, November 7, 1931] 


Bal Gi 5 d banki 

ances due an ng 

to Dominion Loans from | Deposits | Due to banks correspond- 

Notée in Government, Deposits other banks made by | and banking ents alse- Letters of 


a 12 
elsewhere in Canada, | and balances| correspond- where than | Bills payable| credit out- 
Canada standing 


circulation after deducting than in secured, in- | due to other | ents in the 


Name of bank advances for 
Canada | cluding bills] banks in United 
credits, y snd the 
lists, Piss rediscounted| Canada Kingdom United 
Kingdom 
1 2 7 8 9 10 1 12 13 
LIABILITIES 

Bank of Montreal. $35, 231, 530 $13, 317, 029 $72; 187, 948 $2,101,981 | 81,028, 509 $11, 384, 772 $324, 738 $8. 503, 131 

ad et 3 e mal ee, e ie 
Banque Provinciale du Ganada --“ 3,842, 402 98, 516 |- AERA S al F me 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 24, 966, 229 402 |- 40, 245, 456 1, 568, 348 24, 992, 357, 337 14, 683, 187 
Royal Bank of Canada 31, 663, 867 1, 722, 212 166, 467, 217 1, 219, 927 748,761 | 19, 650, 774 3, 886, 047 30, 
Dominion Bank 6, 460, 703 157, 644 1, 783, 209 65, 199 841, 643 1, 617, 494 2, 150 1, 292, 508 
Banque Canadienne N 10, 003, 754 $32, 541 1, 277, 001 1, 613, 070 78. e 431, 716 
Imperial Bank of Canada 332, 050 596, 978 13, 2, 066, 571 u Ne 697, 900 
Barclay's Bank (Canada) 270, 520 o NMG NEES ,, . EL ST TT 46, 411 403, 201 RN 68, 617 

PORN AREA EOF 139, 908, 403 17, 925, 201 


$13, 097, 017 |-....-.------- 12, 694, 045 4, 939, 359 65, 501, 779 5, 375, 678 62, 056, 921 


a 
rage amount o! 
Liabilities not | Dividends de- ee amount of Do- notes of the 


Name of bank included under] clared and Rest pager 


foregoing heads unpaid dividend 


oir 
declared held during lation at any 


the month a 
the month 
14 15 16 
LIABILITIES 
Bank of Montreal_........ — $1, 966, 869 $25, 132 $38, 000, 000 $781, 676, 967 $50, 000, 000 $36, 000, 000 $37, 085, 736 
130, 172 484, 768 24, 000, 000 262, 832, 488 15, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 13, 523, 314 
106, 425 2, 069 9, 000, 000 121, 062, 660 10, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 6, 789, 474 
Banque Provinciale du Canada... 31, 753 6, 571 1, 500, 000 51, 238, 117 5, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 4, 077, 072 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 25, 020 30, 000, 000 594, 572, 676 50, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 25, 994, 183 
105, 224 35, 000, 000 797, 638, 787 50, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 32, 987, 074 
085 9, 000, 000 129, 007, 177 10, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 6, 965, 018 
429 7, 000, 000 145, 415, 568 10, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 10, 228, 584 
44 8, 000, 000 134, 388, 250 10, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 8, 755, 015 
500, 000 5, 181, 641 500, 000 r gle sussnadenevaben 293, 385 
162, 000, 000 210, 500, 000 144, 600, 000 94, 636, 518 146, 698, 855 


7991 
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and Railway Canada 
British, and other | on stocks, 


doben- | bonds, 
colonia} | tures, and other 
public S securities 
securities ofa 
other than sufficient 
ana marketable 
value to 
cover 
11 12 13 
ASSETS 
Tine Ga $, 419, 756 |$26, 818, 992 $55, 367, 324 |$3, 015, 568 | $383, 143 827, 231, 020 $687, 662 $58, 985, 772 18 1 $11, 251, 264 
9, 4 5, 532, 139 977,415 | 1,202, 549 16, 450, 094 | 11,182,758 | 24, 130, 151 


7, 826, 171 2, 576, 888 6, 893, 320 
7,770,105 | 5,211,767 | 3, 851, 764 5, 557, 168 
5, 960 | 103, 753, E 20, 521, 744 | 13, 543, 878 | 40, 441, 170 


536, 824 | 30, 61 
1, 441, 587 | 32,759, 195 26, O71, 442 | 13, 298, 007 | 47,319, 198 
106,072 | 1, 841, 794 4,972,712 | 2,885,911 | 11,358, 


5, 730,837 | 493,710 | 35,930 
ee e 275, 390 553| 494,275 | 41,424 | 1,760,445 
Canadian Bank of Com- $ st 78 : 


F 11, 087,817 17, 590,107 | 12,754,759 | 3. 260 12, 758, 026 | 1, 891, 775 994, 782 | 18, 494, 721 

oyal Bank of Canada . 7, 170 | 6,738,013 | 14, 143, 184 | 20, 302, 341 2,101 | 20, 304, 442 | 2, 968, 582 |12, 083, 963 | 20, 633 

_ Dominion Bank 1, 012, 046 580 | 1,012,626 | 3, 958, 794 356 | 3,959, 150 716, 675 64,542 | 4,424,316 
anque Canadienne Na- 


Homale 650 pao a eet 1, 068, 811 169 | 1, 1755 981 1,847,814 26 | 1,847,840 754, 285 84, 611 6,491 567, 935 10,855,770 | 3, 274. 280 10, 044, 853 
Imperial Bank of Canada 775.065 779, 035 4. 194, 652 |.--.---- 4, 194, 652 734, 445 86, 792 241,975 | 2,353, 063 9, 046, 541 185, 668 9, 442, 478 
Barclays Bank (Canada) 13, 663 .— 13, 663 237, 178 |.....--- 237, 178 9, 200 1,954 317, 301 114, 743 208, 586 158, 213 10, 199 138, 115 


8 47, 039, 553 24, 456, 662 | 71, 496, 219 110, 374, 180 | 12, 959 |110, 387, 141 |12, 055, 990 |14, 029, 699 | 97, 211, 138 3, 930, 938 |3, 597, 587 108, 780, 215 | 455, 928, 988 100, 100, 225 | 61, 548, 049 | 166, 575, 719 


than in elsewhere |q, Soaps to Loans to | Noncur- 
8 SpR omer gaes than in the tee 12 cities, Total 
stocks, de- baus an provincial | towns, mu- 0 
Name of bank Dentar Governs goran nici lities, sold by | amounts assets 
nds, an: men and schoo! 
other secur: Canada the bank | (if Bay) as per of note 
77 58 x? contra |circulation 
eien 
market- 
able value 
to cover 


ASSETS 


Bank of Montreal * $33, 054, 362 $6, 000, 000 

Bank of Nova Scoti: 14. 446, 733 5 500 200, 4, 606, 634 661, 885 | 1,500, 000 

Bank of Tanto. 508107 — = 1, 053, 381 207, 673 930, 866 

Banque Provinciale d W 800 03 497, 307 14, 445 108, 500 200, 000 

Canadian Bank of Commerce“ 211, 872, 707 14, 683, 187 | 1, 250, 000 | 8, 000, 000 

Royal Bank of Canada 301, 235, 610 30, 525, 404 | 1, 700, 000 | 3, 000, 000 

Dominion Bank 64, 482, 349 , 292, 506 332, 475 200, 000 

Banque open ee Nationale ~-----| 62,996, 431, 716 355, 283 | 3,000, 000 106, 349 

Imperial Bank of Canada 500, 3, 463, 881 |............ 037, 320, 285 | 168, 300 309 697, 900 414, 805 | 1, 400, 000 193, 518 

Barclays Bank (Canada) 4 Pith GAR Nae eres eas SEE ß LARE a EEA e ee 5, 181, 641 


„„A 8 „ . 7 79, 468, 204 |62, 056, 921 | 6,814, 154 24, 230, 866 14. 733, 840 |1, 700, 040 3, 045, 448, 019 


1 Of this deposit $12,530,866 is in gold coin; the balance is in Dominion notes 
— : The poes of the bank in Paris, France, and in San Francisco, Calif., is carried on under the name of local incorporated companies and the figures are incorporated in the above statement.—Footnote to Bank of 
ontreal return 
3 The figures of the Canadian Bank of Commerce (California) are incorporated in the above statement.—Footnote to Canadian Bank of Commerce return 
‘The Royal Bank of Canada (France) has been incorporated under the laws of France to conduct the business of the bank in Paris, and the assets and liabilities of the Royal Bank of Canada (France) are included in the 
sere eneral statement.—Footnote to Royal Bank return. 
e assets and liabilities of the Banque Canadienne Nationale, France, same being considered a branch operating as a subsidiary of the Banque Canadienne Nationale, are included in above return.—Footnote to Banque 


Canadienne Nationale return. 
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If that, Mr. President is a correct analysis of the chain 
group branch banking then, I think, I would be justified in 
drawing the conclusion that the United States Senate is 
being kept in session when night has fallen and some Mem- 
bers are under technical arrest to give America, as a relief 
measure, this all-important system of banking. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think the evidence the Senator is pre- 
senting is material and relevant and admissible, and I 
wanted to inquire of the Senator if he appreciates the fact 
that the Committee on Banking and Currency made no ef- 
fort to obtain information respecting the banking policy and 
system of Canada and other countries having a branch 
banking system, or, at least, I can find nothing in the 
printed testimony bearing on that point. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Okla- 
homa will permit an interruption—— 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Of course that is far from the fact. The 
subcommittee of the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the Senate made a very thorough and searching investiga- 
tion of the banking systems of Canada, of Great Britain, 
and of other countries, extending over a period of nearly six 
months. 

Mr. BLAINE. Will the Senator indicate the printed docu- 
ment in which the Senate may be afforded that information? 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLAINE. No. 

Mr. GLASS. There are many printed documents that 
give both the history and an analysis of the banking system 
of Canada, which are readily accessible to any Senator who 
wants them and who will apply to the Library for them. 
I can show the Senator a list of documents quite as high as 
this desk bearing on every question relating to the banking 
business. The Senator—for he is a member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee—ought not to contribute to state- 
ments made here that this bill has been fabricated in great 
swiftness and great hurry and that there has been no exam- 
ination or investigation into the facts and no hearings upon 
the problems involved. 

Mr. BLAINE. But the Senator will concede that there 
was no testimony taken before the committee, either the 
subcommittee or the general committee, that has been 
printed and is available to the Senate on that proposition. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, the Senator will admit that there were 
no public hearings by the subcommittee on the Canadian 
banking system. It would have been futile to have brought 
officials all the way from Canada at great expense to the 
Government and in view of the limited appropriation avail- 
able to conduct the investigation when we have the printed 
documents that are available to anybody. 

Mr. BLAINE. But let me ask the Senator this question: 
Was there brought before the committee any information, 
either obtained here in America or in Canada or elsewhere, 
with respect to the Canadian system and the British system 
that was made available as a part of the testimony and the 
record before the Committee on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. GLASS. Not in the hearings before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, very few of which the Senator 
from Wisconsin attended, however. 

Mr. BLAINE. I heard the report of the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. And I heard not one single fact developed 
respecting the practice of branch banking in other coun- 
tries, except general statements and assertions. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, the Senator heard the report of the 
chairman of the subcommittee before the general committee, 
making a detailed explanation of all the provisions of this 
bill, and it was the privilege of the Senator from Wisconsin 
then, if he was ignorant of the banking system of Canada 
or of any other system which related to the problem of 
branch banking, to have asked for the information or for a 
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hearing; and the record will show that he did nothing of 
the kind. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, may I ask another question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield further to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. When the committee held a hearing the 
other day on the question of branch banking I believe it was 
the Senator from Virginia who objected to the holding of 
that hearing, for the reason that it was not authorized, and 
the bill was not before the committee. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator from Virginia considers that he 
was treated with the grossest injustice by the attempt in the 
Banking and Currency Committee to hold a hearing without 
proper authority upon a bill that was not within its juris- 
diction, and to hear one side of a question upon one provi- 
sion of that bill without notice to the Senator from Virginia, 
who had been appointed chairman of the subcommittee to 
investigate this entire problem, That is what the Senator 
from Virginia thinks. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, answering the 
question submitted by the junior Senator from Wisconsin, 
let me suggest to him that the men who control the financial 
policies of America are not ignorant; they are not dumb; 
they are the wisest men we have; and, if they do not know, 
as they have at their command unlimited money they hire 
men to advise them, They have the best minds they can 
buy. If they could find anyone who could advise them better 
than their present advisers, their present advisers would be 
discharged and they would hire the better minds. 

These men understand how to get legislation through. 
They know that if the people understood what they were 
doing they would have no chance to get legislation through 
the Congress of the United States. So it is their policy— 
not that of the Senator from Virginia, but the policy 

Mr. GLASS. What does the Senator intimate? Does he 
intimate that any of these wealthy men have brought undue 
or sinister influences upon any member of the committee to 
obtain legislation? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. No; I do not. 

Mr. GLASS. Then what does the Senator mean 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I mean exactly what I said. 

Mr. GLASS. When he says that they can hire people to 
get legislation through for them? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I was talking about their 
advisers, their economists, their attorneys, their hirelings, 
and I had no reference to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. I did not assume that the Senator had any 
reference to me. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. But I am stating a fact, Mr. 
President, that is known to anyone who has had any ex- 
perience in legislation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It is a well-known fact, is it not, that paid 
lobbyists in State and National legislation, when they are 
good and efficient, can always be of service to their clients? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, if they did 
not render service, they would not receive their salaries. 

Mr. LONG. Is not that an established institution in this 
Capital—paid lobbyists who come here for the purpose of 
assisting in legislation? Is it not as well known as the 
rising of the morning sun? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Yes, Mr. President; when 
the people send lobbyists here to work in their interests 
sometimes they have their rooms raided. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. And their private papers 


taken from their rooms and brought upon this floor; but 
when big business comes here we are forced to continue in 
session in the nighttime. ~ 

Mr. LONG. That is the difference. If I may ask another 
question, and base it upon a premise, the Senator has noted 
the distinction between a lobby representing the people and 
a lobby representing high finance? One of them comes here 
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for the people and Congress raids it; the other one comes 
here from finance and the Senate is forced to hold night 
sessions. Is that not the Senator’s understanding of the 
situation? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It is not only my under- 
standing, but it is the absolute fact; I yield for anyone 
even to suggest a denial. And it is quite appropriate, by 
all means, Mr. President, that the country, particularly the 
12,000,000 unemployed, should know it. Each unemployed 
man perchance has a wife, and the average family is five. 
So, if there are 12,000,000 unemployed to-night, and each of 
those 12,000,000 has the average family, a wife and three 
children, multiply 12,000,000 by 5 and we get the astounding 
total of 60,000,000 American citizens, men, women, and chil- 
dren, to-night without the means of support, being minus 
jobs. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. In support of what the Senator said a few 
moments ago, I desire to call his attention to one paragraph 
of the statement made by Comptroller Dawes before the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Speaking of the attack that was being made upon the 
American banking system, and the efforts that were being 
made to introduce branch banking, he said: 

The danger which confronts our present banking system fies 
in an insidious and gradual undermining influence, which is not 
so much the growth of a conscious effort to introduce a new sys- 
tem as it is the result of a natural desire to secure tem 
benefits for particular individuals and banking institutions, 
without consideration being given as to the ultimate effects on 
the highly complicated ar efficient machinery of American 
finance and exchange. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I intended to 
say the same thing, but I did not have the language to use 
such words as were used in the article just read by the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma further yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I make the point of order of the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LONG. Just a moment. I think the Senator from 
Indiana desires to move a recess. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. I withhold my point of order, then. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Senator withholds the 
point of order, I understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tor from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator from 
Indiana, 


To whom does the Sena- 


RECESS 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 31 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, 
January 13, 1933, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 12, 1933 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


O Thou Christ, the revelation of eternal love and the 
savior of men, be Thou our personal ideal. Let us seek to 
be guided by Thy spirit—toiling for the good of our fellows, 
using our influence and our knowledge to soften the sor- 
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rows, lift the burdens, and hasten the day when content- 
ment and good will shall be among us as an everlasting 
light. May our whole land rejoice in the sentiment of 
humanity. We plead for more inward vision that shall 
smooth out exhausting difficulty and that shall give to aspi- 
ration mastery, progress, and success. To-day give wisdom 
and direction to the Congress. May it prescribe sovereign 
remedies that shall touch the vitals of the Nation with the 
largest, the best, and the most hopeful future. In the name 
of the Savior, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. COLLINS, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
reported the bill (H. R. 14199) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1855), which was read a first and a sec- 
ond time and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. BARBOUR reserved all points of order on the bill. 


TARIFF ON TIES FOR BALING COTTON 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp as made before 
the Tariff Commission this morning touching the proposed 
increase in the tariff on ties for baling cotton. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the commission, I have listened 
with interest to the reading by Mr. Morgan, your secretary, of the 
list of appearances here this morning and the clients they repre- 
sent. I seem to be the only one who does not represent some 
great corporation. 

Mr. Morgan neglected to announce for whom I appear. I ap- 
pear for the American cotton farmer. I am sorry he has no other 
or better representative appearing in his behalf. However, to 
the limit of my ability I shall do what I can for him. Over on 
Capitol Hill Congress is now endeavoring to convey to the farmer 
some illusionary benefits which he will probably never receive. 
Here the steel companies are attempting to rob him further, and 
you have the power to stop them. If I can help convince you 
that you ought to stop them, I will at least have done for him a 
practical, if small, benefit. 

The legalized robbery of the American cotton farmer through 
the medium of the tariff has been one of the greatest contribut- 
ing factors to his present unparalleled distress. It is hoped and 
believed by most people in our country that the time has almost 
come when some of the machinery through which certain priv- 
Ueged interests have been enabled to pillage the many for their 
private benefit will be destroyed. The greatest robber of them 
all has been the steel business. 

The effrontery of the steel interests of this country—or shall 
I spell the word “s-t-e-a-1”—in pressing for additional spoils at 
this time from the penurized cotton farmer by raising the tariff 
and therefore the cost to him of ties to bale his cotton is incapa- 
ble of adequate description. Here is an industry which has fat- 
tened for many decades off unjust tribute levied on the farmer 
wherever he had occasion to buy its products. The last tariff 
act, while it pretends to exempt agricultural implements from 
the tariff, is careful to provide in connection with the exemption 
that it shall not apply to articles dutiable under title 1 of the 
act, and title 1 places high tariffs on a great variety of agricul- 
tural implements or materials which go into their manufacture, 
including even tariffs on shovels, spades, forks, hoes, rakes, and 
scythes, which are taxed at 30 per cent. With practically every- 
thing else the farmer has to buy, and certainly every other char- 
acter of article made of steel, he has to make a contribution 
through the tariff to organized industry in order to get it. Asa 
partial result of this system the farming interests of the coun- 
try are brought to bankruptcy; so much so that Congress even 
now is considering some means of getting a bonus to them above 
the market value of their products in order that they may be 
able to survive. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Chairman, I say that it is the most 
brazen disregard of human rights, it is the most barefaced wrong 
ever attempted, for the sleek beneficiaries of these unjust laws to 
come here at a time when the Nation has just demanded their 
repeal and demand from the pauperized American farmer another 
pound of flesh, by seeking the increase of the cost of cotton ties 
through the medium of a tariff raise. It may involve very little 
only a few cents on the bale. It is the principle, or rather, lack 
of principle, of the thing against which I am protesting. You 
are being asked to further oppress the American cotton farmer 
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for the benefit of the steel industry—that is the issue in plain 
English, nothing more nor less. Your reply ought to be the 
reduction of the existing tariff on this farm-marketing necessity 
to the full limit you may recommend under the law. 

I am not concerned with intricate evidence concerning the 
cost of production of cotton ties in the United States and abroad, 
and with finely drawn comparisons of conditions of production 
intended to justify the action asked for in this case. The cotton 
farmer has no money to collect evidence to use in resisting this 
attempted pillage. Very probably the carefully prepared case 
which may be submitted as to relative costs of production at 
home and abroad could be torn down by the proper character of 
investigation. But the cotton farmer is unable to finance that 
character of investigation. After all, the question presented here 
is merely one of whether you will aid the American steel in- 
dustry not only to maintain, with respect to this commodity, but 
even to increase, the prices which it has maintained at pre- 
depression levels, to the detriment of the stricken cotton farmer 
whose prices for his products now are only a third of what he 
was receiving prior to the depression, or whether you will say 
to the steel industry: 

“Tt is time you bore a little greater part of the common burden 
of this country during these years of suffering; time you de- 
creased prices to the destitute producers of farm products, in- 
stead of seeking another opportunity to raise them; time you 
realized that this country is prepared to sound the death knell 
of a system under which the many are mulcted of their money 
for the benefit of the few.” 

If you do say that, you must say it not only by denying this 
application for an increase in the tariff on cotton tles, but by 
recommending to the President the reduction to the full extent 
permissible under the law of the tariff rate on ties now in effect. 
Something else may be justified by technical argument concerning 
costs of production as these may be made to appear from the 
evidence collected by the steel companies or even by your ex- 
perts, but nothing else can be justified under any theory based 
upon a decent respect for the rights of men and an unwillingness 
that the laws of the Nation shall be used for the further im- 
poverishment, by however slight a degree, of the American 
farmer, 

FARM RELIEF : 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13991) to aid agriculture and relieve the existing national 
economic emergency. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded 
by Mr. Snow) there were—ayes 81, noes 5. 

Mr. SNOW. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 358, nays 2, 
not voting 66, as follows: 


[Roll No. 138] 
YEAS—358 

Adkins Burtness Crowe Free 
Aldrich Busby Culkin French 
All Cable Cullen Fuller 
Almon Campbell, Iowa Darrow Fulmer 
Amlie Campbell, Pa. Davis, Pa Gambrill 
Andresen Cannon Davis, Tenn. Garber 
Andrews, N. T. Carden Delaney Gasque 
Arentz Carley De Priest Gavagan 
Arnold Carter, Calif. DeRouen Gibson 
Auf der Heide Cartwright Dickinson Gifford 

es Cary Dickstein Gilbert 

Castellow Dies Gilchrist 

Bachmann Cavicchia Dominick Gillen 
Bacon Celler Douglas, Ariz Glover 
Bankhead Chapman Douglass, Mass. Goldsborough 
Barbour Chase Doutrich 
Barton Chavez Dowell Granfield 
Beam Chindblom Drane Green 
Beedy Christgau Drewry Greenwood 
Biddle Christopherson Driver Gregory 
Black (0) e Dyer Griffin 
Bland Clancy Eaton, Colo. Griswold 
Blanton Clark, N. C. Eaton, N. J. Guyer 
Boehne Clarke, N.Y. Elizey Hadley 
Boileau Cochran, Mo. Englebright 
Boland Cochran, Pa. Erk Hall, III. 
Bolton Cole, Iowa Eslick Hall, N. Dak. 
Bowman Cole, Md. Estep Hancock, N. Y. 
Boylan Collier Evans, Calif. Hancock, N. C. 
Brand, Ohio Collins Evans, Mont Hardy 
Briggs Colton Fernandez Hare 
Britten Condon Fiesinger Harlan 
Browning Connery Finley Hartley 
Brumm Connolly Fish Hastings 
Brunner Cooper, Tenn. Fishburne Haugen 
Buchanan Cox Fitzpatrick Hess 
Bulwinkle Coyle Hill, Ala. 
Burch Cross Flood Hill, Wash, 
Burdick Crosser Frear 
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Johnson, Mo. 
Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Jones 

Kading 

Kahn 


Lehlbach 
Lichtenwalner 
Lindsay 
Lonergan 
Loofbourow 
Lovette 

Lozier 

Luce 
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Ludlow Person Stokes 
McClintic, Okla. Pettengill Strong, Kans. 
McClintock, Ohio Pittenger Strong, Pa. 
McCormack Polk Stull 
McDuffie ` Pou Sullivan, N. Y. 
McFadden Prall Summers, Wash. 
McGugin Pratt, Harcourt J. Sumners, Tex. 
McKeown Pratt, Ruth Sutphin 
McMillan Purnell Swank 
McReynolds Ragon Swanson 
McSwain Rainey Swick 
Maas Ramseyer Swing 
Magrady Ramspeck Taber 
Major Ransley Tarver 
Maloney Rayburn Taylor, Colo, 
Manlove Reed, N. Y. Taylor, Tenn. 
Mansfield Reid, III. Temple 

pes Reilly Thomason 
Martin, Oreg. Rich Thurston 
May Robinson Tierney 
Michener Rogers, Mass, Timberlake 
Millard Rogers, N. H Tinkham 
Milligan Romjue Treadway 
Mitchell Sabath Turpin 
Mobley Sanders, N. Y. Underhill 
Montague Sanders, Tex. Vinson, Ga. 
Montet Sandiin Vinson, Ky. 
Moore, Ky Schafer Warren 
Moore, Ohio Schneider Wason 
Morehead Schuetz Watson 
Mouser Seger Weaver 
Murphy Selvi; Welch 
Nelson, Me, Shallenberger West 
Nelson, Mo. Shannon White 
Niedringhaus Shott Whitley 
Nolan Shreve Whittington 
Norton, Nebr. Sinclair Williams, Mo. 
Norton, N. J Sirovich Williams, Tex. 
O'Connor Smith, Idaho Williamson 
Oliver, Ala. Smith, Va. Wilson ° 
Overton Smith, W. Va. Wingo 
Palmisano Snell Wolcott 
Parker, Ga Snow Wolverton 
Parker, N. Y. Somers, N. Y. Wood, Ga. 
Parks Sparks Woodruff 
Parsons Spence Woodrum 
Partridge Stafford Wright 
Patman Stalker Wyant 
Patterson Steagall Yon 
Peavey Stevenson 
Perkins Stewart 

NAYS—2 
Foss Martin, Mass. 
NOT VOTING—66 
Crowther Horr Owen 
Crump Hull, Wiliam E. Rankin 
Rudd 

Davenport Johnson, II. Seiberling 
Dieterich Johnson, S. Dak. Simmons 
Disney Johnson, Wash. Sullivan, Pa. 
Doughton Keller Sweeney 
Doxey Kelly, Il Thatcher 
Freeman Kelly, Pa. Underwood 
Fulbright Kniffin Weeks 
Golder Kunz Wigglesworth 
Goodwin Lewis Withrow 
Hall, Miss, McLeod Woilfenden 
Hart Mead Wood, Ind. 
Hawley Miller Yates 
Hopkins Nelson, Wis. 
Hornor Oliver, N. Y. 


So the motion was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs until further 


notice: 
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Byrns with Mr. Wood of Indiana. 
Disney with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 
Mead with Mr. Beck. 
Doughton with Mr. Carter of Wyoming. 
Underwood with Mr. Wolfenden. 

Rudd with Mr. Crowther. 
Hart with Mr. Buckbee. 
Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Andrew of Massachusetts. 
Miller with Mr. McLeod. 

Oliver of New York with Mr. Allen. 
Rankin with Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Keller with Mr. Thatcher. 

Corning with Mr. Davenport. 

Doxey with Mr. Hopkins. 

Crump with Mr. Johnson of Washington. 
Bloom with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 
Hornor with Mr. Bohn. 
Kniffin with Mr. Weeks. 
Lewis with Mr. Cooke. 


Sweeney with Mr. Freeman. 

Abernethy with Mr. Golder. 

Brand of Georgia with Mr. Crail. 
Dieterich with Mr. Hawley. 

Canfield with Mr. Kelly of Pennsylvania. 
Fulbright with Mr. Horr. 

Hall of Mississippi with Mr. Seiberling. 

rs. Owen with Mr. Johnson of South Dakota. 


Mr. Igoe with Mr. Curry. 
Mr. Kunz with Mr. Good 
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The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 13991, with Mr. War- 
REN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose yesterday 
the reading of section 9 had been completed. This section 
is now open to amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 10, line 18, strike out “for hogs,” 
and on page 11, strike out lines 4 to 24, both inclusive, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(f) During the following periods the fair exchange value in 
the case of wheat, cotton, and hogs shall be as follows: 

“(1) In the case of wheat, 75 cents a bushel during the initial 
marketing period. 

“(2) In the case of cotton, 9 cents a pound during the initial 
marketing period. 

“(3) In the case of hogs, 5 cents a pound during the initial 
marketing period; and beginning with 1933-34 marketing year 
for hogs, 6 cents a pound, plus an additional one-half cent a 
pound for each 10 points increase that exists in the index number 
for factory employment over the index number therefor on the 
date of approval of this act, as published by the Federal reserve 
board, until such time as the fair exchange value for hogs so 
computed first equals such value as computed under subsection 
(e). Thereafter the fair exchange value for hogs shall be com- 
puted under subsection (e).“ 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this is simply a provision for 
the interim between the date of approval of this act and 
the beginning of the marketing year with respect to these 
commodities and provides a graduated step-up for the proc- 
essing fee. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. McGUGIN. As I gather it from the amendment in 
reference to hogs, it virtually substitutes what is on page 11 
of the printed bill. Is not that right? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. With reference to cotton, the 
price fixed is 9 cents. For what period does that mean that 
is the price? 

Mr. JONES. Until the beginning of the marketing year 
for cotton. 

Mr. HASTINGS. When is the beginning of the mar- 
keting year for cotton? 

Mr. JONES. It will begin with the incoming new crop. 
That is when the marketing year will be proclaimed. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is the date fixed in the bill? 

Mr. JONES. No; the date will be determined. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is the date to be determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr, JONES. Yes; and it will be very easily determined. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have been following this bill as a city 
dweller rather closely because it affects the consumers in the 
cities and industrial centers more, I think, than the agricul- 
tural districts. The initial price for cotton is fixed at 9 
cents. Does that mean that the cotton grower will get the 
market price of 6 cents and in every case an additional 3 
cents, or will it be determined partly by the exportable 
surplus? 

Mr. JONES. He will get 3 cents only on his domestic 
percentage which amounts to about 40 per cent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Take, for instance, last year: During 
the last year the crop was 13,000,000 bales. Five million 
bales were consumed locally, leaving 8,000,000 bales for 
export. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the cotton growers would get only 
five-thirteenths of 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. JONES. During the interim period, that is right. 
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a beot BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Does the gentleman know how much 
cotton there is now in the hands of processors and farmers— 
what percentage of the crop? 

Mr. JONES. No; I asked the department for that. It is 
estimated at about 1,500,000 bales. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. They are the only ones who will get 
any benefit. 

Mr. JONES, That is the amount in the hands of the 
farmers. There may be more than that, altogether. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McGUGIN. I want to offer an amendment to the 
amendment at the proper time. Will the gentleman permit 
me to do that now? 

Mr. JONES. Ithink there are some other amendments to 
the committee amendment to be offered by members of the 
committee. 

Mr. McGUGIN. This is an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I object, Mr. Chairman. Will the 
gentleman yield for a question? I have some questions to 
ask about this amendment if the gentleman has further 
time. 

Mr. JONES. I will be pleased to yield if I have the time. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I wish the gentleman would explain the 
relationship between the processing fee and the price during 
the initial period with reference to hogs as proposed by the 
amendment. As I read it, it is entirely different from the 
bill as reported. 

Mr. JONES. There is a step-up in the processing fee. At 
the beginning of the initial period it is the difference be- 
tween the prevailing price and 3½ cents, and then the 
difference between the prevailing price and 4 cents, and then 
4% cents, and finally, up to 5 cents at the beginning of the 
marketing year. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a perfecting 
amendment to the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman’s amendment relates 
to butterfat, the Chair will recognize the gentleman a little 
later. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. I think 
the gentleman from Minnesota was offering an amendment 
to the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair decided yesterday that the 
orderly procedure in perfecting the committee amendment 
would be that as the different commodities come into the 
bill the Chair would first recognize the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Giover], then the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cox], and then the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANDRESEN], and the Chair will do this at the proper time. 

The Clerk will report the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Burtness to the committee amend- 
ment: In paragraph (f), subdivision (3), appearing on page 12 
of the bill, showing committee amendment, change the figure 
“5” to “4” and the figure 6 to “5,” lines 19 and 21, on printed 
draft referred to. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. -CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order. I do not want to be captious, but this will be unin- 
telligible in the Recorp inasmuch as the amendment refers 
to the committee print, which is not in the RECORD. 

Mr. BURTNESS. We have the committee print before us 
and it refers to the Jones amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a committee print before the 
committee at the present time and, of course, the committee 
can amend the committee print. 
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Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
your attention, because I know that every city and farm 
dweller is interested in this amendment, as well as those 
who are interested in the Treasury of the United States 
balancing its Budget. 

The committee amendment proposes an entirely new and 
different structure with reference to hogs from that carried 
in the original bill before us. The original bill, as recom- 
mended by the farm organizations and as first reported by 
the committee, contemplated the same processing charge 
and the same adjustment certificate; that is, the two would 
be in identical amounts. We now find in this committee 
amendment a proposal to increase the price on hogs imme- 
diately to 5 cents a pound, but to provide a processing 
charge in a considerably less amount. You will readily 
realize what that means to the Treasury. It will result in 
a direct subsidy, something that some of us are opposed to 
and something which I believe the farm organizations have 
constantly opposed. It savors of the stabilization experi- 
ment in the present marketing act, which has proved so 
expensive to the Treasury. 

But what is more serious than that, as I see it, is what its 
effect will be upon the consumption of pork. I have been 
tremendously concerned with the question as to whether 
the consumers in our cities are going to immediately pay 
what will amount to an average of 4 to 5 cents a pound 
more for the pork products. If they will not, hogs will have 
no market. The committee plainly recognized this danger 
when they reported the original bill or reported the language 
which it is now proposed to amend, because, turning to page 
11 of the original bill, we find that they proposed, first, an 
increase in price to 344 cents a pound at the farm, then to 
4 cents, and then 4½ cents during the initial period, and 
then to 5 cents in the marketing season, plus additional 
amounts if employment develops. That seems a sane and 
fair step-up and I approve it. Now, because of some pres- 
sure from somewhere—I do not know where—the committee 
has apparently abandoned its original judgment and is now 
proposing an immediate increase to 5 cents a pound, but a 
smaller processing fee. Naturally I would like to see such 
increase, provided we can sell the hogs at that price. 

All my amendment does is to cut that to 4 cents, which 
is the average of what the committee proposed in the first 
place. That price would apply only to the initial period. 
I then provide a minimum price of 5 cents when the new 
marketing season arrives, with similar additions up until 
the ratio price is reached if employment increases. In other 
words, the amendment which I propose is entirely in har- 
mony with the original recommendation by the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House and the original bill of the 
farm leaders. 

The real reasons I am proposing it are two in number. 
The first and minor one is to avoid a burden to the Treas- 
ury which I feel can not be justified. The second and more 
important is to provide a slower step-up in the hope that 
the consumers will not discontinue the buying of pork, 
either by shifting to other commodities or in any other way. 

There is always a danger of enthusiasts for any legisla- 
tion trying to make too good a job out of it, and that is 
what I fear the people who are responsible for this par- 
ticular committee amendment are attempting. I am afraid 
of it. I fear it will defeat its own purpose. They are trying 
to make too good a job of it—a job so good that pork prod- 
ucts are likely to back up on the farm and thus deprive 
the farmers of the country of a daily market for their hogs. 
We must preserve some market, for we can not afford to 
shoot our hogs. We must sell them. They should be used 
for human consumption. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I yield. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Your amendment changes it from 5 
to 4, and then in the third period over in the next sec- 
tion the farmers would be subsidizing the Treasury. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Oh, no; for that should likewise be 
changed when that section is reached to 4 cents; and if my 
amendment is adopted, I shall move to reduce the processing 
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fee during the initial period so that the two harmonize. Of 
course, I must wait till that section is read before I can 
propose that amendment. 

I bespeak a favorable vote at your hands. It will reduce 
a real hazard to the producers of hogs and will still provide 
higher prices, which I hope can be absorbed. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that for the first 30 days there 
are no benefits paid, while the processing fee will be col- 
lected right along during that period. The floor tax will 
be a source of revenue. Then, too, the processing fee is 
in force for an extra month after the end of the year, so 
I think the step-up in benefits during the interim period 
will be fully and adequately cared for. The gentleman 
should not, of course, lose sight of the fact that there is no 
attempt in this bill to use specific receipts for the payment 
of benefits, and the matter will adjust itself as the measure 
gets under way. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I call the gentleman’s attention to 
section 11. Is not it a fact that those fees are set aside for 
the payment of refunds? 

Mr. JONES. Whether it will all be used for the purpose 
will depend on how much of the commodity is on the floor 
at the end of the period. It is anticipated it will be some- 
what less. I think it will all be cared for. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The section provides that this fund 
shall be held as a special fund in the Treasury. 

Mr. JONES. That fund is available only for that period. 
When that purpose is cared for it will be in the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this particular 
amendment and amendments thereto close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moves that all debate 
on this amendment now close. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Burtness) there were 17 ayes and 61 noes. 

So the amendment to the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment: In the matter pro- 
posed to be inserted by the committee amendment, after the 
word “wheat” where it first appears, insert a comma and the 
word “rice.” After paragraph 1 insert a new paragraph, as fol- 
lows: “2. In the case of rice, 90 cents a bushel during the initial 
market period.” 

In the succ paragraph strike out “2” and insert “3,” 
strike out “3” and insert 4.“ 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What was the exchange value of rice 
in 1909 to 1914? 

Mr. GLOVER. In 1914 it was a little over 92 cents. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And here you make it 90 cents. You 
make it a little higher than any other commodity. 

Mr. GLOVER. No; I think not. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Wheat is 75 cents, and cotton 9 cents? 

Mr. GLOVER. Cotton is now 5 cents. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am talking about the fair-exchange 
value. The fair exchange on hogs is for the initial period 5 
cents. You are placing rice out of all proportion to the 
other commodities. 

Mr. GLOVER. I do not think so. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. There is no way of getting away from 
the figures. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the 
amendment by striking out “90” and inserting ‘“ 75.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Srarronp to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Guover: Strike out 90 and insert 75.“ 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that is an amendment in the third degree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemen is recognized for five 
minutes. 
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Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jones] just stated to me in a colloquial tone 
that 90 cents is the proper rate. It is difficult for me to 
ascertain the logic of his arithmetic. In the case of wheat 
it is acknowledged that 91 cents is a proper basic rate, and 
yet it is fixed in the bill at 75 cents. In the case of cotton, 
the basic rate is 12.6 cents, and it is fixed at 9 cents. We 
are going pretty far when we extend this privilege to the 
rice growers at all, and now it is proposed as a sop to the 
rice growers to give them a preferential consideration and 
make the rate 90 cents, whereas that is the prevailing rate. 
I wanted to offer an amendment to have the rate conform 
to the others. I am not biased against rice because it is 
raised in Arkansas and Louisiana, but I do not think it is 
fair to the cotton grower or the wheat grower or the hog 
producer to give rice a preferential consideration and make 
it 90 cents when everyone knows it is out of proportion to 
the prevailing rates. I ask the membership of the House 
to vote down the amendment of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas so that we can offer an amendment and bring the rate 
down to a level of the others, and make it 75 cents or what- 
ever figure is proper. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this has been very carefully worked out. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin forgets that it takes twice as much 
labor to produce a bushel of rice as it does a bushel of 
wheat. Necessarily it is, and always has been, a little higher 
in price than wheat, because it could not be raised if it 
were not so. It is expensive to raise and expensive to handle. 
This really places a lower basis for it than it does for wheat 
at 75 cents, and I ask the committee to disregard the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Wisconsin and to vote my 
amendment in. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What does the gentleman say to the 
statement made by the gentleman from Wisconsin that the 
index number on rice, compared with the other commodities 
in the bill, is not sufficiently high to warrant this increase. 

Mr, GLOVER. I do not think that is well founded at all. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Can the gentleman give us the figures? 

Mr. GLOVER. I gave them a moment ago, that 92 cents 
was the price in 1914, and what we are trying to establish 
is the level from 1909 to 1914. 

Mr, BURTNESS. But we are trying to establish that 
figure ultimately in the next marketing year. 

Mr. GLOVER. That is true, but the gentleman will re- 
member that wheat is now 32 cents, and you are trying to 
raise it to 75 cents. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But in the meantime, in the initial 
period, no commodity is being placed at the parity price. 

Mr. GLOVER. That is true. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But if the gentleman is giving us the 
correct figures, he is proposing to put rice up to 90 cents. 

Mr. GLOVER. If the gentleman will take the figures of 
the Department of Agriculture he will find that it has gone 
to twice what it is fixed at several times. We do not expect 
it to stop at 90 cents. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But some commodities have remained 
down in the cellar so far as that is concerned for 12 years. 
I am willing to go along on a fair comparison, but it does 
seem unfair to apply 75 cents to one and not to the other. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. I would like to get this right. I ask the 
gentleman whether he has considered any in-between fig- 
ure for the period before the market season opens. It is 
less than parity as to these other commodities, and I suggest 
that the gentleman make an adjustment on that basis if he 
has not done so. 

Mr. GLOVER. I tried to do that. 
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Mr. JONES. What is the ratio price on rice, 1909 to 
1914? Would it be 92? 

Mr. GLOVER. It would be 92 and a fraction. 

Mr. JONES. Then I think the gentleman had better take 
75 cents or 80 cents for the in-between period before the 
harvesting season starts. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I appeal to the gentleman to do that. 
We are trying to help, and it is a pretty hard job as it is, 
without adding more difficulty. 

Mr. GLOVER. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to modify my amendment by making it 80 cents in- 
stead of 90 cents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment by making 
it 80 cents instead of 90 cents. Is there objection? 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The question is 
on the adoption of the amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
that amendment to the amendment be changed to make rice 
75 cents. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Texas? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none, and the amendment is so modified. 

The question is on the adoption of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Giover] to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The amendment to the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment 
to the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cox to the committee amendment: 
After the word cotton,“ wherever it appears in the amendment, 
insert a comma and the word “peanuts,” and after “(3),"” in 
the amendment as amended, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

4) In the case of peanuts 3 cents per pound during the initial 
marketing period, and in succeeding paragraph strike out (4) and 
insert ‘(5).’" 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I yield to my colleague the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CasTELLow]. 

Mr, CASTELLOW. Mr. Chairman, the question under 
consideration is of most vital interest to the people of the 
State from which I come, namely, the State of Georgia. We 
are not only interested in the bill in its entirety, but we 
are most vitally and deeply interested in this special provi- 
sion of the bill with reference to peanuts. 

In order that this House may understand something of the 
conditions under which this great crop is produced, I ask 
your indulgence for just a few moments to picture to you 
as near as I can the scene in the homes and on the farms 
from which they come. They are produced mostly by the 
smaller farmers of our State. Our State produces more 
peanuts than any other State in the Union. The average 
small farmer will turn to peanuts when he is unable to buy 
fertilizer to produce cotton, which in our State it is impos- 
sible to produce without fertilizer. Also the poorest of our 
land and often the poorest of our farmers devote themselves 
to the production of peanuts for these reasons. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 0 

Mr. CASTELLOW. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The fair exchange value for the base 
period for peanuts was how much? That is, 1909-1914? 

Mr. CASTELLOW. From 1909 to 1914 it was about 314 
cents per pound. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And the amendment is to make it for 
the initial period 3 cents a pound? 

Mr. CASTELLOW. There are two varieties of peanuts 
grown, and the prices differ. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, what about roasted? 

Mr. CASTELLOW. That is the Virginia peanut. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What does the amendment contain? 

Mr. CASTELLOW. Three cents. 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. Is the gentleman not a little high as 
compared with other commodities? . 

Mr. COX. If my colleague will yield, I think if he will 
study the figures he will find the prices 1909-1915 were 
4% cents instead of 31⁄2. 

Mr. CASTELLOW. The average price for the Virginia 
peanuts 1909-1914 was 3.4 cents per pound, or $68 per ton, 
or $1.02 per bushel. For Spanish peanuts, which are grown 
very largely in my State, the average price, 1909-1914, was 
3.84 cents per pound, $76.80 per ton, or $1.15 per bushel. 

The last information I had from Georgia was that the 
Spanish variety of peanuts was selling at about $20 per ton, 
or 1 cent per pound. 

The farm unit in Georgia is designated as a plow. About 
40 acres can be cultivated by one farmer family. That 40 
acres would be devoted, as a rule, 20 acres to peanuts, 10 
acres in cotton, and 10 acres in corn. Last year the average 
production in our section of the State was about 1 ton of 
peanuts to 5 acres. In that event he would have produced 
4 tons of peanuts. At the present price that would be worth 
$80. He would receive for his labor during the year from 
that source about $40, $14 of which would go for the picking 
of the peanuts; that is, separating them from the vine after 
they have been harvested from the field. That would leave 
him net $26 for his part of the crop of peanuts. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I am constrained to ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman be allowed to speak for 
five additional minutes. 

Mr. JONES. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon 
that. If the gentleman will modify his request to make it 
two minutes, I shall not object. 

Mr. COX. Very well. I will modify the request, Mr. 
Chairman, to make it two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASTELLOW. To continue this picture, this farmer, 
with his wife and children, receives $26 net from his peanut 
crop. His 10 acres in cotton would produce about two 
bales. For that he would receive $60. His part of it would 
be $30. It would require the proceeds from the seed to 
pay for the ginning, the bagging, and the ties, on a liberal 
estimate. Therefore, he would receive $30 from that cotton 
and $26 from the peanuts, making an aggregate of $56 to 
support him and those dependent upon him. 

You can readily see, unless some help is provided, what 
will come to him and his family. God only knows how they 
ever have existed so long, except for the fact that they ob- 
tain their fuel from the forest, their water from the spring, 
their light from the heavens, their food from their gardens, 
and under present conditions their clothing will have to 
come from charity. 

Mr. GARBER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASTELLOW. I yield. 

Mr. GARBER. Will the gentleman please detail the 
processing of peanuts? From whom would the tax or fee 
be collected in this case? : 

Mr. CASTELLOW. From the shellers. Peanuts can not 
be converted into any use or consumption without being 
shelled, except those that are roasted, and that is really a 

* negligible portion. 

Mr. GARBER. That portion, then, 
within the terms of the bill? 

Mr. COX. Yes; it would come under the bill. 

Mr. CASTELLOW. I understand that it would. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Georgia has again expired. 

The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Georgia to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment 
to the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ANDRESEN to the committee amend- 
ment: After the comma following the word wheat in the second 
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line of the amendment insert the word “ butterfat "; also after 
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Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. GOSS. What is the ratio price on butterfat? 

Mr ANDRESEN. The price for the initial period is fixed 
at 26 cents per pound. 

Mr. GOSS. What was it in 1914? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. It was nearly 28 cents between 1909 
and 1914. 

Mr. GOSS. So that the dairy interests are nearly in the 
class with rice? ; 

Mr. ANDRESEN. No; not at all. 

Mr. GOSS. The gentleman knows they reduced rice. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I know, but that is no reason why dairy 
products have to be reduced. This is figured out according 
to a scientific calculation and is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McGucrn to the committee amend- 
TEDE That all of said amendment pertaining to hogs be stricken 
out, 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, let me please appeal to 
just the common everyday sense of the membership of this 
House. Let us see what we are now doing. We have got 
this bill in worse shape than it was when it came from the 
committee. Here we are trying outright, bold, straight price 
fixing. I admit when it came from the committee, we tried 
that on hogs in part. You can not get away with it. It 
runs counter to every principle of economic law from the 
beginning of time until now. 

Let us see how this thing works out. Take the case of 
the two kinds of peanuts: You are placing the same rate 
of increase on the cheap Virginia peanuts that you place 
on the higher-priced Georgia peanuts. 

What is happening to hogs? By congressional decree we 
are declaring that an old boar, 10 years old, with tusks 6 
inches long, will sell for practically the same price on the 
market as a good young 200-pound hog. This is shocking 
to the intelligence of anybody. 

It even should be shocking to the intelligence of Congress. 
Not even a desire to play on the heartstrings of human mis- 
ery and make political capital of the farmer’s despair can 
justify writing such asininity into law, yet that is the bill 
which we are writing here to-day. We can not do it and 
get away with it. We are making ourselves ridiculous. The 
hog people can not get away with it. You have arbitrarily 
increased the price of hogs without doing anything for beef 
and mutton. You may be able to get away with it on wheat 
and cotton, because they do not have such outright com- 
peting substitutes, but you can not get away with it in the 
case of hogs, for you have direct competing substitutes in 
the form of beef and mutton. 

Now, if you are honest and want to be fair with this bill, 
make a fixed price on beef and mutton. Give beef and mut- 
ton an increase in price, then there can be no discrimina- 
tion as between the consumption of pork, beef, and mutton, 
and there can be no discrimination in the benefits derived 
from legislation as between beef and mutton producers on 
the one hand and the hog producers on the other. 

This thing is not right. It shocks the intelligence of each 
and every Member of this House. It can not be otherwise; 
and, as a matter of fair legislation, intelligent legislation, 
legislation that in the end must be for the best interests of 
all the people, hog raisers, sheep raisers, beef raisers, and 
the consuming public, we ought not to try this bold, delib- 
erate effort here to increase by legislation the price of 
products to a given specific amount. If we can, we should 
go down the entire agricultural line and arbitrarily pro- 
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vide that each and every agricultural product shall sell 
for the 1909-1914 price. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Does not the gentleman 
think that in a country dedicated to equality, if we are 
going to establish a price for one farm commodity, we 
should go all along the line from the top to the bottom? 
Otherwise we are introducing discriminatory legislation. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Certainly; but when the gentleman 
speaks of a country dedicated to equality, he speaks about 
this country as it used to be, not as it is now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. I yield. 

Mr. BARTON. Does the gentleman believe that beef is 
benefited any by reason of the protective tariff? 

Mr. McGUGIN. Yes; except for tariff, Mexican and South 
American cattle would flood the American market. 

Mr. BARTON. Then, is not that sufficient? 

Mr. McGUGIN. It is not sufficient at this time, because 
beef, like everything else, protected or unprotected by tariff, 
is selling for too low a price. 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in no instance since I became a Member of 
this Congress have I voted for legislation that was designed 
to favor one particular group of our people. I have voiced 
my opposition to class legislation on the floor of the House 
and in my campaign speeches. Heretofore, when I have 
determined to vote against legislation in the interest of a 
particular class or group, my constituents have approved of 
my course of action. I have voted against such legislation, 
despite the fact that in several instances I would have been 
benefited personally by the enactment of the particular bill 
that I did not support. No man, under our system of gov- 
ernment, is entitled to privileges that interfere with the 
rights of others. 

I was greatly distressed during the summer and fall that 
have just passed to learn that a great many of our people 
were waiting for Santa Claus, in the form of Uncle Sam, 
to visit them and pull them out of the mire. They expected 
the Federal Government to finance their farming activities; 
to take over their mortgaged land, and give them additional 
money to pay taxes and their other living expenses; and to 
feed and clothe them and their families through the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. This Government can not exist if it con- 
tinues to try to support the people. That is not the theory 
on which our Government was founded. It is the duty of 
the people to support the Government; and no government, 
however strong it may be, can exist for any great length of 
time if it undertakes to support the people who owe to it 
their loyalty and allegiance. [Applause.] 

I would consider myself most unfortunate if my people 
should ever get the impression that I would not do anything 
in my power to better the situation of our farmers, not only 
in my section of the country but in any part of the United 
States. There is a bare possibility that this legislation will 
help one class of our people. The people in the section of 
the country from which I come are blue and despondent. 
Their distress is unparalleled. They are sick at heart. Con- 
ditions are growing worse daily and the fetters that bind 
them are getting tighter and tighter each time the sun 
rises and sets. They are wandering in a morass, unable to 
find their bearings. 

In my opinion the greatest problem that confronts us as 
legislators is to get the Federal Government out of business 
and put business into the Government. The hypodermic 
that the Government is administering to the farmers, the 
railroads, the bankers, and to certain other classes of our 
citizens is making addicts out of them. It is destroying in- 
dependent thought and action, and sooner or later the sup- 
ply of economic narcotics will become exhausted, and when 
we can no longer lull the people to sleep with an injection 
because we can not get it, we will have more trouble on our 
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becoming unbearable. 
knows. 

It is my one desire to render real service to the people 
whom I have the honor to represent in this House of Rep- 
resentatives. I hope the good Lord will give me enough in- 
telligence to determine my course of action in each situation 
as it confronts me. After I have been convinced that it is 
my duty to vote for or against a particular piece of legisla- 
tion, I hope I shall be honest enough and courageous enough 
to cast my vote as my better judgment dictates. [Applause.] 

I am frank to admit that I doubt the justice and the wis- 
dom of the domestic-allotment plan incorporated in this bill. 
I seriously doubt its feasibility and that the plan is workable. 
However, it seems to me that the time has come in our eco- 
nomic life when something must be done by the Congress. 
This is the only effort that has been made by the Congress 
since I became a Member of it to rehabilitate the farmer. 
When I was a member of the Military Establishment of our 
country, I was taught that in certain situations it is neces- 
sary for one to act, to do something, even if that something 
be the wrong thing. I can not permit it to be said of me 
that an effort was made to double the price of cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, hogs, rice, peanuts, and dairy prod‘icts, and that I 
used my influence and vote against such a proposal. Since 
this bill proposes to do that and since it is a temporary re- 
lief measure and more or less an experiment, and believing 
as I do that the economic conditions of the people in this 
country who produce the food that sustains all of us can not 
possibly be made worse, I am going to support this bill and 
vote for it, not only in its entirety but for every provision 
that is incorporated in it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee 
amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 11, line 3, 
after. the figures 1914.“ insert a comma and the following: 
“except that in the case of tobacco the base period shall be the 
petog commencing September, 1909, and terminating August, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think we should be 
given some explanation as to why tobacco is to be given a 
different status by this amendment. 

Mr. JONES. I will state to the gentleman that tobacco is 
a peculiar commodity in that it is grown in segregated dis- 
tricts. It always has had a tax on it, and is a sort of an 
exception to all rules applying to other commodities. The 
1909 to 1914 period is not an accurate period. There are 
seven major types which must be treated as different com- 
modities. For illustration, the average for Burley for a 25- 
year period is 17.95 cents per pound. That is only one 
particular type, No. 31; but the average for it from the 
period 1909 to 1914 was 10.15 cents per pound. This amend- 
ment would make the ratio price 14% cents, which is a 
normal increase. It is less than the average for the 25- 
year period and less than it is bringing to-day. This is the 
type of burley grown in Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, and Arkansas. 

In the fire-cured dark of Virginia, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee; the flue-cured of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida; the Havana seed type of 
New York and Pennsylvania; the sucker, of west Kentucky; 
the Pennsylvania seed leaf; Wisconsin, Connecticut, and 
Maryland tobaccos the conditions are the same. The prices 
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of the parity period are less than the present prices and less 
than a fair price for tobacco. If it is to be operative upon 
tobacco, a reasonable increase, such as set forth in the 
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amendment proposed, should be adopted. I hope the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have read the report of the hearings; 
and as I recall, tobacco made the poorest showing of any 
staple product. There was only a difference of 15 per cent. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Nineteen per cent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There was only a difference of 19 per 
cent in the prevailing price over the average price during 
the war. Is not the gentleman scurrying around to find 
some other scale on which to justify giving a bonus to the 
tobacco growers? 

Mr. JONES. I have gone over this with the tobacco 
people. If it needs a more complete explanation, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Vryson] will make it; but I 
believe they have been very fair and reasonable in setting 
their parity by taking the average price and the average 
period and the long-range price. I believe this would be fair. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is a tax upon women and children 
who use cigarettes. Of course, if we applied this same period 
to the other articles, that would militate against the growers 
of their product, because prices since the war have been less 
than they were prior to the declaration of war. I suppose 
that is the reason you are not extending this to the other 
articles. 

Mr. JONES. Tobacco was not affected in that way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It just happens that in the case of 
tobacco the price has been rather stable right along and has 
not fallen into the slough of despond like other products, 
and now you want to bolster it up and give it this average 
price at the expense of the tobacco user. 

Mr. JONES. I will state to the gentleman that the 
tobacco grower has not benefited. He has got a very low 
price regardless of the retail price. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will this affect the price of the “ deadly 
nail ”? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. If my capable friend from 
Wisconsin will permit, during the period 1909 to 1914 you 
had the lowest prices for tobacco in the past 25 years. In 
the case of wheat, cotton, and hogs an increase in price over 
the present price is set up in this bill. In the case of tobacco, 
the fair exchange value is less than it is bringing to-day. 
Kentucky Burley tobacco is selling now around 14 to 15 
cents; the parity period price is a trifle over 10 cents. The 
parity price under the amendment will be about 144 cents 
per pound. As the bill is written, the tobacco grower would 
be injured rather than helped. 

For the past four fiscal years, the years of depression, 
tobacco has put into the Treasury of the United States 
almost $2,000,000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And cigarette and other users have paid 
into the Treasury. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. It works both ways. This 
onerous tax means decreased price to the grower; likewise it 
means decreased consumption, which means a lesser price to 
the grower. The grower gets caught going and coming. 

Tobacco is one of the original basic commodities included 
in the bill. It is a commodity of which there is a substan- 
tial exportable surplus. The bill is intended to help the 
tobacco growers of the Nation. Tobacco is grown in 19 of 
our States. There are 400,000 tobacco farms in the Nation. 
Millions of our people are looking hopefully for a living price 
for tobacco. 

The 1931 crop in vast areas brought less than the cost of 
production. This year the price has done fairly well, due 
to decreased production and the fact that we have 10-cent 
cigarettes. 

In my judgment, the base period between 1909 and 1914 
would be decidedly harmful to tobacco prices rather than 
helpful. This period brings the lowest average price for 
any similar period during the past 25 years. It was the 
poorest market for a quarter of a century. Kentucky 
Burley averaged during that period 10.15 cents. For the 
25-year period the average is 18 cents. The parity period 
as proposed in this amendment brings the average price up 
to 14% cents. Fire-cured dark tobacco, type 22, in Ken- 
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tucky and Tennessee averages 8.35 cents for the parity 
period under the bill, as against an average of 12 cents per 
pound over the 25-year period. The proposed parity price 
for this type will be 10.48 cents. Types 23 and 24 in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, the 1909 and 1914 average, was 7.2 
cents, as against practically 10 cents for the 25-year period. 
The new average would be 9.39 cents under the amendment. 

Whereas there is a material increase over present prices 
providing for wheat, cotton, and hogs, we find that actually 
the fair exchange value of tobacco even under the proposed 
amendment is less than the prevailing prices to-day. 

Tobacco is the one agricultural product that is taxed. It 
bears the heaviest tax of any commodity. As heretofore 
stated, the grower because of this tax gets less for his 
tobacco. Undoubtedly the increased price of the manufac- 
tured article means decreased consumption. Naturally this 
means a lesser price to the grower on account of the re- 
striction of the market. With cigarette tobacco bearing $1 
per pound tax and chewing and smoking tobacco 18 cents 
per pound, yielding almost $2,000,000,000 in taxes in the 
four fiscal years of depression, we respectfully suggest to the 
friends of the bill and to all fair-minded listeners that the 
proposed amendment is both sound and just. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE II—ApJUSTMENT CHARGES 
PAYMENT OF ADJUSTED CHARGES 


Sec. 10. (a) There shall be levied, assessed, and collected an 
adjustment charge on the first domestic processing of any wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, or hogs, whether of domestic production or im- 
ported, to be paid by the processor. Adjustment charges shall at 
any given time be at the same rate per unit of the commodity as 
the fair exchange allowance then in effect with respect to the com- 
modity. Adjustment charges shall commence on the day fol- 
lowing the date of approval of this act and shall terminate with 
respect to any commodity one month after the end of the 1933- 
34 marketing year for the commodity; except that if this act 
is extended with respect to any commodity for an additional year, 
pursuant to proclamation of the Secretary of Agriculture under 
section 28, then adjustment charges with respect to the commod- 
ity shall terminate one month after the end of the 1934-35 
marketing year for the commodity. 

(b) Each processor required to pay any adjustment charge im- 
posed by this section shall procure and keep posted a certificate 
of registry in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Any processor who fails to register or to 
keep posted any certificate of registry in accordance with such 
regulations shall, upon conviction thereof, be subject to a fine of 
not more than $1,000. 

(c) In order to protect the processors of cotton against dis- 
advantages in competition, during any period for which an ad- 
justment charge is in effect with respect to cotton, there shall be 
levied, assessed, and collected upon the first domestic processing 
of silk or rayon an adjustment charge equal to the adjustment 
charge then in effect as to cotton, per like unit of the commodity, 
to be paid by the processor. No such charge shall be collected with 
respect to rayon derived from processed cotton subject to an ad- 
justment charge with respect to its processing. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 12, line 9, 
strike out “commodity. Adjustment” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “commodity; except that in the case of hogs, 
during the periods specified below, the adjustment charge shall 
be the difference between the price received for hogs by pro- 
ducers at local markets and the following amounts: 

“(1) For the period commencing the day following the date of 
5 of this act and terminating April 30, 1933, 3½ cents a 
pound. 

“(2) For the period commencing May 1, 1933, and terminating 
June 30, 1933, 4 cents a pound. 

“(3) For the period commencing July 1, 1933, and terminating 
at the beginning of the 1933-34 marketing year, 4%½ cents a 

und. 

Per The price received for hogs by producers at local markets shall 
be determined and proclaimed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
from time to time for the purposes of this section. Such price 
shall be determined by the Secretary on the basis of index 
numbers for prices as computed and published by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

“(b) Adjustment.” 

In line 19, strike, out “(b)” and insert (c).“ and on page 13, 
line 8, strike out “(c)” and insert “(d)”. 
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make a brief explanation as to the effect of these rates and 
the adjustment charges? 

Mr. JONES. The adjustment charge for the first period 
would be the difference between the prevailing market price 
and 3% cents; for the second part of the initial period 
the difference between the prevailing market price and 4 
cents, and for the next part the difference between the pre- 
vailing market price and 4% cents; and then after that, at 
the beginning of the marketing year, it would be the differ- 
ence between the prevailing market price and the exchange 
value affixed in another part of the bill. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. For instance, during the first 
period, we will assume the price is 3 cents a pound, what 
would the farmer get for hogs? 

Mr. JONES. If that were the average price, determined 
by the index numbers, he would get the 3 cents and then he 
would get a certificate, if he complied with the requirements, 
for 2 additional cents a pound. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. For the first period? 

Mr. JONES. For the first period; yes. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Does the amendment strike out sub- 
division (a) of section 10? 

Mr. JONES. No; it does not. It inserts new matter into 
the subsection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Grover: Page 12, line 5, after the 
word “ wheat,” insert a comma and the word “rice.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kerr: On 12, line 5, after the 
word “cotton,” insert a comma and the word “ peanuts.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDRESEN: Page 12, line 5, after the 
comma following the word tobacco,“ insert the word “ butterfat.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDRESEN: On page 13, line 12, in- 
sert the following: 

“(b) In order to protect the processor of butterfat against dis- 
advantages in competition during any period for which an ad- 
justment charge is in effect with respect to butterfat there shall 
be levied, assessed, and collected upon the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine an adjustment charge equal to the adjustment charge 
then in effect as to butterfat per like unit of the commodity to 
be paid by the manufacturer thereof.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on the amendment. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the 
amendment is to give the same protection to the dairy in- 
dustry that the cotton producer has secured in the tax on 
silk, rayon, and jute. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Who is to determine the tax on this 
poor man’s butter? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The same method will be used as is 
used for the dairy products—that of butterfat, at approxi- 
mately 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As to the practical working, here is an 
oleomargarine manufacturer; is he to be charged daily or 
monthly on every increase in the price of butter? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. It is very simple to handle. The price 
is fixed for the whole market year after the initial period, 
starting July 1. 
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tion of the point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the 
House that it would be extremely dangerous to adopt this 
amendment at this time. The difficulties and complications 
suggested by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], 
immediately arise. There is no comparison nor is there the 
Similarity between rayon and silk and cotton that there is 
between butter and oleomargarine. 

We have in the law now every protection to the producers 
and the consumers in the United States to prevent oleomar- 
garine being sold as butter. In addition we have a Federal 
tax on oleomargarine. In my State it is a penal offense for 
a retailer to sell oleomargarine for butter and he is even re- 
quired to display a sign in his store that oleomargarine is 
sold there. The same is true of the restaurants and other 
public places where oleomargarine is 

I want to say that I helped in every way I could to put 
the dairy products in the bill. I voted for the amendment. 

Now, do not go too far. We have a serious condition here; 
and I say if you adopt this amendment, you will not be 
helping the butter industry one bit. A period of adjustment 
must be provided. 

In these times where nourishment is limited, where food 
is limited, and the cost of food may be increased, the human 
body needs a certain amount of fats. Gentlemen, be reason- 
able in your proposition. You are in danger of unduly load- 
ing and killing your own bill. I stood with you on the basic 
principle of parity and the necessity of an economic ad- 
justment. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No; I can not yield, because I feel that 
I have been imposed upon. I did not know that this oleo- 
margarine amendment was to be offered. Perhaps it is my 
fault that I do not know. I am not blaming anyone. I 
want to say, Mr. Chairman, after agreeing to go along with 
the dairy industry and knowing of the amendments to be 
proposed, now to be confronted with an amendment extend- 
ing it to oleomargarine, I submit I am not prepared and 
urge that the amendment be withdrawn. 

Mr, ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
the gentleman from New York refers to was printed in the 
RecorD. He had full knowledge of it if he read the RECORD. 
I also spoke of it on the floor a week ago. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I appeal to the mem- 
bership of the House and the friends of this bill to stand by 
me in this one instance. I think it will be only fair to at least 
try out the original provisions of the act during the first 
year and see how it is going to work. There will be time 
enough to extend it to oleomargarine if we find it is neces- 
sary later on. I do not believe oleomargarine is going to 
defeat the purpose of this bill. It will not destroy the pur- 
pose of it at all. Oleomargarine is not a good substitute for 
butter, but it has certain necessary fats, and where butter 
can not be purchased oleomargarine may be used. The 
difference between the two is such that the present protec- 
tion of butter does not require oleo to be included at 
this time. I appeal to the gentlemen of the committee to 
withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word to call to the attention of the committee the 
situation in regard to cotton and the competition that is 
provided for in this subsection (d). Cotton will pay a tax 
of 3 cents a pound or 50 per cent of the present cost, basing 
it at 6 cents a pound. Rayon will pay a tax based upon 
the present price of approximately 60 cents a pound, or 5 
per cent. Silk will pay 2½ per cent of its present cost. In 
addition to this, it does not place cotton upon a parity with 
either rayon or silk. Linen is left out entirely. And the 
waste on a bale of cotton is about 20 per cent, thus the 
cotton manufacturers will pay a tax of 3.6 cents per pound. 
So much for that. 

I call attention also to the fact that in cotton goods the 
heavy goods, the overalls, the coarse fabric, will pay pro- 
portionately a much heavier tax, which will be paid for by 
the poor people of America, while on a broadcloth cotton 
shirt the tax would be hardly 2 cents. The tax would be 
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heavier on a pair of overalls, and a pair of work socks would 
pay a heavier tax than the fine lisle hose. So you are 
trying here not only to paralyze an industry, but you are 
placing a heavier sales tax upon the poorer people, and I 
call this to the attention of the House. 

Mr. JONES, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. Already there is a tax on oleomar- 
garine and it is contemplated to have an amendment pro- 
tecting importations. To try to put this amendment in now 
I feel would complicate the whole bill. I believe it better 
be voted down. I think that the other protection that is 
thrown around dairy products, with the provision which I 
understand the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN] 
will offer on foreign importations, is about all the protec- 
tion that we can give. I believe the gentleman will jeopard- 
ize our whole proposition if we agree to this amendment. 
I prefer that he not insist upon it, because it involves a 
commodity that is produced by people in this country out 
of domestically grown raw products. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, in view of the state- 
ment of the distinguished chairman of my committee and 
also of the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuarpra! and others who are interested, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw this amendment with the hope that it 
will be adjusted when the bill gets over to the Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. I want to ask a question or two. I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes on this particular point. 

Mr. JONES. If we are going to defeat the amendment, 
let us not take up time on it now. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion or two. 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Is it not a fact that the imposition of this 
tax would put oleomargarine and butter on the same com- 
petitive basis as they are now, before this bill is enacted? 
In other words, it will put the same tax on oleomargarine 
that it does on butter? 

Mr. JONES. I ask the gentleman not to make an argu- 
ment. I see the gentleman’s point, but here is the propo- 
sition: While in many respects they are competitive, in many 
other respects they are not, and, besides, this is a home- 
grown commodity. There is already a tax on oleomargarine. 
It is a domestically produced commodity, and I understand 
an amendment is in contemplation to put a tax on the im- 
ported commodity and on the imported ingredients of the 
commodity. i 

Mr. BOILEAU. I agree with the chairman that there 
should not be a tax on both. 

Mr. JONES. That is as far as I think we can go at this 
time. Let the program be worked out afterwards. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that he be permitted to withdraw his amend- 
ment. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is with- 
drawn. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SEGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Secer: Page 13, strike out all of 
paragraph (d), section 10. 

Mr. SEGER. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph provides that 
in order to protect the processors of cotton against disad- 
vantages in competition there shall be levied, assessed, and 
collected upon the first domestic processing of silk or rayon 
an adjustment charge equal to the adjustment charge then 
in effect as to cotton, per like unit of the commodity, to be 
paid by the processor. 
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I have a very generous feeling toward the growers of 
cotton in the South; necessarily so, because a member of 
my family is from South Carolina and is a grower of cotton. 
But I do not want to let that generosity go to the extent of 
destroying an industry in my own and other silk districts. 

The city of Paterson, known as the silk center of America, 
is now meeting with a great deal of competition even in its 
own trade. The small individual manufacturer is making 
silk cheaper than the large manufacturer can make it, owing 
to the small overhead. The piracy of design is now being 
carried on by some cotton manufacturers who are taking the 
designs made at great expense by the silk men and using 
them in cotton and cretonne. We are trying to correct that 
by the Sirovich bill and by a bill introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Hezert. No small competition is offered by what 
is known as the mercerized cotton, which comes into com- 
petition with silk. There is no comparison between cotton 
and silk, as far as the sale of the same is concerned. I do 
not believe the cotton growers can increase the sale of cotton 
in ladies’ apparel or hosiery. A woman who wears silk hose 
is not going to change to cotton hose because they are 
cheaper. I do not think you should penalize the silk industry 
to help the cotton grower. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEGER. I yield: 

Mr. CULKIN. Would not the objection which the gen- 
tleman raises be avoided by an amendment to subdivision 
2 of section 18 of the bill; that is, by putting a duty on 
rayon and silk? 

Mr. SEGER. Well, there is considerable duty on silk 
now. 

Mr. CULKIN. But if this duty specified in subdivision 
2 were added to silk and rayon, would that not equalize the 
situation? 

Mr. SEGER. I do not believe it would. Nowhere in the 
bill do we find where you place one commodity directly in 
competition with another commodity. You do not penalize 
the wheat grower to help the tobacco grower, and you do 
not penalize the cotton grower to help the farmer who raises 
hogs. If I understand this bill correctly—and I have sought 
many explanations from members of the committee—the 
processor of the product pays into a general fund money 
for processing that product, and that goes into the Treasury 
of the United States and is then distributed among other 
growers of hogs, cotton, wheat, and tobacco. I would like 
the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture to state 
where does the money that the processor of silk pays into 
this fund eventually go; does it go to the grower of silk 
as it does to the grower of cotton? 

Mr. JONES: Like other commodities, it would go into 
the general fund, and the funds appropriated for these pur- 
poses would be used for the general purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. SEGER] has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very small fee, and would simply 
leave these commodities where we find them before the 
bill was enacted. The processing fee is only applicable to 
the raw material used and would be very small on these 
commodities. It is suggested that on the $1 shirt, for in- 
stance, the raw cotton used amounts to about 2 cents. So 
that on commodities such as this it is a very small fee. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. McGUGIN. We are now getting down to the con- 
stitutional part of this bill. Does the gentleman believe 
it would ever be held constitutional for the Government to 
levy a tax on one man to be put into a fund to pay a direct 
bonus to his competitor? 

Mr. JONES. No; and we do not do that. This goes into 
the general revenue fund. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Would the gentleman explain 
why, taxing the silk processor in one paragraph, you leave 
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him out of the benefit of the tariff in another paragraph 
when you give the cotton man a tariff? 

Mr. JONES. That is about as easy to justify as the tariff 
on gloves or the tariff on aluminum or the tariff on any 
other commodity that puts a little money into the Treasury 
and affects all the people of the country. It is justified in 
just about the same way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many injustices, incongruities, 
and discriminations in this bill, but this is the worst of the 
lot. Here we are taxing an independent industry or two 
independent industries, for the purpose of paying a subsidy, 
a bounty, or a grant to another industry. So far as rayon 
is concerned, the bill exempts such rayon which is pro- 
duced from cotton linters from the effect of this provision, 
in paragraph (d) of section 10, which provides that no 
adjustment charge shall be collected when the rayon is 
derived from processed cotton which is itself subject to such 
a charge. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JONES. There is no provision that the money shall go 
into any commodity fund. This goes into the general fund. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am not talking about the fund. I 
say that you practically say to the silk and the rayon proc- 
essor and manufacturer, “ Before you can sell your product, 
you must pay to the Treasury of the United States an 
amount of money which is net charged against anyone else 
and does not benefit you, but which is put into the Treasury 
for the purpose of being paid over to some one producing 
an article competing with yours, and of helping him to 
compete with you.” 

Mr. McGUGIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am sorry, but I do not have time. 

So I say, you are charging the processor and manufac- 
turer of rayon and silk a bounty, a subsidy to cotton, to 
` give him the privilege of engaging in business. What does 

he get in return? Absolutely nothing. You simply increase 
his cost of production. Silk is an entirely different material 
from cotton. It has absolutely nothing to do with cotton. 

It is a competitive product with cotton, and it is in com- 
petition with cotton manufactures. Rayon is generally 
manufactured 40 per cent of wood pulp and 60 per cent of 
cotton, and the wood pulp which goes into the manufacture 
of rayon is being taxed, is being subjected to this adjust- 
ment charge, for the purpose of providing a subsidy or a 
bounty for cotton. 

Somebody said something about customs duties. They 
are not comparable, because they are laid upon imports, 
while here you are imposing a direct burden, a direct charge 
upon the domestic manufacturers and processors of silk and 
rayon. Nowhere else in the bill do you pick out any par- 
ticular industry and charge that industry with the cost of 
assisting and promoting, as is sought here, some other in- 
dustry. Nowhere else do you try to pick out one competing 
article and make it subject to a charge in order to give 
an advantage, under legal protection, to the producer of a 
competing article. 

A gentleman questioned the constitutionality of this pro- 
posal. I seldom argue that question because to do so is 
rather precarious in the House, particularly for one who 
does not enjoy the reputation of being an expert upon the 
subject; but if there is any constitutional provision, if there 
is any theory of the Federal Constitution, under which we 
can charge one manufacturer, one processor, upon his ar- 
ticle for the purpose of paying the money that you exact 
from him to another manufacturer, another processor, I 
would like to know where it may be found. Most certainly 
the provisions of the Constitution will have to be stretched 
to the utmost limit to make any such legislation as that 
permissible under its limitations and guaranties. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois is taking this 
section too seriously. I want to inform the committee just 
what will happen if you fail to put this adjustment charge 
on rayon and silk so as to step rayon and silk up with the 
adjustment charge that you are putting on cotton. Rayon 
and silk are very competitive with cotton products and are 
making very large inroads on the consumption of cotton. 

What we propose to do under this section is to step rayon 
and silk up to and upon the very same basis under the bill 
that they have to-day, which will give silk and rayon manu- 
facturers the same chance of competing with cotton prod- 
ucts as they now have. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield. 

Mr. CULKIN. Were the rayon people given any notice of 
this proposed assessment, or tax? 

Mr. FULMER. I will say to the gentleman from New 
York that the bill has been up for consideration for quite a 
long time and the country had had notice over a considerable 
period of time. 

Mr. CULKIN. I mean was any hearing given them before 
the committee? 

Mr. FULMER. Undoubtedly the rayon people knew what 
was going on; and we have had practically everybody before 
the committee interested in the various sections of the bill. 

Mr. CULKIN. May I say to the gentleman that the rayon 
plants in my section are more or less in the red. 

Mr. FULMER. I will say to the gentleman that the cotton 
mills of the South are more or less in the red; and as far as 
millions of cotton farmers are concerned, they are absolutely 
facing bankruptcy and their farms are being sold daily, yet 
the gentleman would give to the silk and rayon industries a 
preferential difference represented by the difference between 
the parity price and the price to-day which would make ad- 
ditional inroads on cotton goods and, therefore, further put 
the cotton-producing industry out of the picture. 

Mr. CULKIN. May I say to the gentleman I agree with 
the gentleman from Kansas that it is not fair or constitu- 
tional to aid one branch of agriculture to the detriment of 
another branch of industry. As to my opinion of this bill, 
I will say to the gentleman that I desire to vote for this bill. 
Such provisions as this make it difficult to do so. 

Mr. FULMER. I will say to the gentleman that the money 
received from the consuming public on silk and rayon will 
go into the Treasury of the United States and not go directly 
to the cotton farmers or the hog producers; and this bill 
will leave the gentleman’s people just where we find them 
in competing with cotton products. 

Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman is very consoling but I 
can not agree with his conclusions. 

Mr. FULMER. Then the gentleman is not going to vote 
for the bill, regardless? : 

Mr. CULKIN. No; I just told the gentleman that I de- 
sired to vote for the bill. 

Mr. FULMER. And if this section were left out the 
gentleman would vote for it? 

Mr. CULKIN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The difficulty with the gentleman’ 8 
mathematics, I think, is that when cotton was selling at 12 
cents a pound the cotton manufacturers were able to thrive, 
and yet to-day, when it is selling for only 6 cents a pound, 
the gentleman is seeking by a tariff to increase the cost of 
the manufacturers’ raw material. I am not so sympathetic, 
as the gentleman knows, with these higher and higher tariffs. 
They are not justified. Now that cotton is 6 cents a pound, 
the cotton manufacturers who were thriving when cotton 
was at 12 cents a pound find themselves no longer pros- 
perous. What is the necessity for increasing the price of 
the raw material of this industry? 
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Mr, FULMER. If we put cotton back to 12 cents a pound, 
cotton farmers will immediately begin to thrive again. I 
will say to the gentleman that if Congress will reduce the 
high tariff rates now being paid by farmers on what they 
buy we would not need this bill. The trouble with these 
high tariffs is that they do not extend to the farmer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When I was in college it was impressed 
on me by my professor of economics, Mr. Taussig, that the 
tariff was not applicable on coarse cotton goods, that we 
had a monopoly on their manufacture. Now I think the 
committee is going pretty far in trying to convert this bill 
into a high tariff bill by the action that is being taken. 

Mr. FULMER. I will say to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin that because we are without a tariff on jute India is 
shipping jute into this country and we are losing a market 
that would take up 3,000,000 bales of cotton, largely low 
grades and coarse cotton goods. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired on the amend- 
ment and the amendments thereto. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There is also pending the motion 
which I made, in the nature of a perfecting amendment, 
striking out the last word. After a vote has been had upon 
that amendment another amendment may be made of a 
similar perfecting character. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is true, but there has been no 
vote upon that amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this section and all amendments thereto close in six minutes. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 11 minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in 11 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr, Chairman, I offer a substitute 
amendment for the pending amendment, in lieu of striking 
out the paragraph, strike out the last three lines. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. LEmLBAcH moves that in lieu of striking out the paragraph 
strike out the last three lines of the paragraph. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this 
amendment in order to obtain time. I am heartily in favor 
of the amendment offered by my colleague from New Jersey 
to strike out the paragraph. 

This charge upon silk and rayon manufacturers has been 
compared with a tariff charge for the protection of produc- 
tion and manufacture in the United States. A tariff is to 
protect American producers, American manufacturers, and 
American labor against foreign competition. This is a 
charge to favor one class of manufacturer, the cotton 
spinner and the cotton weaver, as against the silk spinner 
and the silk weaver and discriminates against one class of 
American manufacture and labor in favor of another class, 
a proposition which never, so far as I know, in the in- 
dustrial history of the United States has been proffered for 
serious consideration in this Congress. 

What good will it do any farmer anywhere if the manu- 
facturer of silk is penalized now when he is struggling for 
his very existence? What benefit can possibly accrue to the 
grower of cotton by this proposition? The only possible 
benefit would be to the manufacturer of cotton, not the 
grower of it, and, as I have said, to discriminate against one 
American manufacturer and his labor in favor of another 
manufacturer and his labor is unconscionable. 

The arguments advanced by the chairman of the com- 
mittee with respect to a similar provision for dairy products 
are perfectly applicable to this entire paragraph, and I 
trust in the interest of fairness, in the interest of the con- 
stituents of those who represent the silk industry in various 
sections of the country that this unconscionable, unrea- 
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sonable, and indefensible section be stricken from the bill. 
{Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
LEHLBACH]. 

The substitute amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. SEGER]. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Wisconsin rise? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is too late on that. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The time has not yet been consumed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Time has been consumed and in fair- 
ness the Chair thinks he should recognize the gentleman 
from Kansas for five minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
enacting clause. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, that motion has been offered 
twice, and I make the point of order that the motion is 
dilatory. At the proper time I would have no objection to 
such a motion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, without becoming invid- 
ious in the matter, I wish to make a few additional remarks 
with respect to the motion to strike out the enacting clause 
to those which I made yesterday. 

Here the Committee of the Whole has fixed a time on 
which they shall take a vote on a pending amendment. It 
is only right that the committee, having expressed itself 
positively that they at a certain time should vote upon that 
amendment, not to be diverted by another motion which will 
prolong the debate so that the committee will not be able to 
declare its position on the question before the committee. 
The question before the committee is voting on this proposal 
and not on striking out the enacting clause. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard 
on the point of order. The gentleman’s position is not well 


taken. My motion to strike out the enacting clause is on 


all fours with motions made yesterday and held to be in 
order by the presiding officer. My colleague the gentleman 


from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp], in endeavoring to influence 


the decision of the Chair, called attention to the fact that 
the committee had closed debate. His argument, then, is a 
boomerang to the position which he takes, because the House 
voted to allow 11 minutes more of debate, and 6 minutes of 
the 11 minutes now remain. Clearly, in view of the decision 
of the Chair yesterday, the point of order is not well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Warren). The Chair is ready to 
rule. 

The question now raised by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. STAFFORD], as the Chair understands, is whether or 
not the Chair should entertain a motion at this stage to 
strike out the enacting clause. The Chair again holds, as 
the Chair held yesterday, that it is a preferential motion 
and is in order. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] makes a point of 
order that the motion to strike out the enacting clause is not 
now in order. The occupant of the chair at the time this 
question last came up was the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], He held, and had precedents for so doing, that 
as the bill had been substantially changed by amendments, 
the motion was in order. Any change would therefore date 
from the time the last motion was made to strike out the 
enacting clause. 

The Chair thinks there has again been made a substantial 
change in the bill by amendment and overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The Chair has stated that there are 
six minutes still remaining, and the Chair could recognize 
any particular Member to occupy that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is true that there are 6 minutes 
remaining on the section and amendments thereto, but, of 
course, that has nothing to do with the 10 minutes’ debate 
on striking out the enacting clause. 


1933 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Except that the gentleman asked for 
recognition within the time remaining and then made his 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey should be adopted. If 
the position taken by the chairman of the committee in 
opposition to the amendment is sound, then certainly he 
must favor equal protection from competition for the other 
basic commodities now incorporated in the bill. He, how- 
ever, opposed protecting wheat and its products from com- 
petition of corn, oats, rye, and their products, and other 
similar competition. He opposed protecting hogs and hog 
products from competition of lamb, beef, poultry, and their 
products, and similar competition. He opposed protecting 
dairy products from competition of oleo and other similar 
competition. The chairman of the Agriculture Committee 
has singled out cotton and cotton products alone for protec- 
tion from competition. 

If this section remains in the bill and it passes, we will 
grossly discriminate in favor of cotton and its products and 
against all of the other basic commodities and their prod- 
ucts. If cotton and its products must have the protection 
as provided in this section in order to prevent an injustice 
and reap benefits for this one basic commodity, then the 
denial of equivalent protection for the other basic com- 
modities and their products is an admission that they will 
be handicapped instead of helped. 

As the debate has developed, it is clearly evident that this 
bill reaches the pinnacle of a Frankenstein bureaucracy. 
The long arm of the Federal Government is reaching out 
into millions of farms, into hundreds of thousands of stores, 
into thousands of manufacturing establishments, into great 
interstate-commerce shipments, taxing, supervising, and 
regulating the necessities of life. 

The National Grange went on record against the 2½ per 
cent manufacturers sales tax at their last annual conven- 
tion, the program of which states: 

We reaffirm our vigorous opposition to the imposition of a gen- 
eral sales tax, because such a tax ignores the principle of ability 
to pay and is a tax upon the necessities of the people. 

This bill collects a super sales tax of over $1,000,- 
000,000 on the actual necessities of life of all of the millions 
of American people, including the farmers and including 
the millions now out of work and those working part time 
with shorn pay envelopes who are trying to partially fill the 
empty, hungry stomachs of themselves and little ones and 
clothe their nakedness. In some respects this sales tax on 
food and clothing products is up to almost 100 per cent. 
You can not fool the American people about this not being 
a sales tax by calling the manufacturer a processor and 
the sales tax a processing tax. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in the Roosevelt administration, who administrates 
this bill, must be a superman indeed. He must have the 
ability of Joshua, who commanded the sun and moon to 
stand still, because by reducing the acreage alone you can 
not reduce the size of the crop. He will have to control 
the use of fertilizers to prevent more production on limited 
acres. He will have to control how much dew is to fall, 
how much sunshine there shall be, how much moonshine 
there shall be, and when and where we will have the proper 
amount of sunshine and moonshine. 

He will have to control the temperature and the amount 
and time of the rains from the heavens above. 

In order that this bill reduce the domestic surplus he will 
also have to control the amount of the products that the 
millions of American people will consume, and he must con- 
trol their appetites. 

In order to collect the billion-dollar sales tax on the food 
to fill the empty stomach, and the clothes to clothe the 
nakedness of all the American people, and the floor tax on 
the products in the hundreds of thousands of stores and 
manufacturing establishments under this bill, he will need 
all the financial wizard qualities of Alexander Hamilton. 
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He must also have all of the wonderful snooping abilities 
of Bishop Cannon and other ardent prohibitionists in order 
to enforce the penal provisions of this legislative monstrosity. 
He must have all the dictatorship ability of Mussolini 
in order to carry out the far-reaching and unlimited au- 
thority and power given him. When we consider all of 
the government-in-business socialistic provisions of this 
bill, we find that this superman must also have all of the 
socialistic abilities of Stalin, Lenin, and Trotsky. He must 
also have all of the knowledge of Margaret Sanger so as to 
control the birth of hogs on the millions of farms in this 
land. He must have the magic of Houdini, to pick the 
dollars which are not in the millions of workingmen’s and 
farmers’ pockets and put them into the pockets of other 
farmers and the multitude of additional Federal employees 
who will be necessary to carry out the provisions of the bill. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves 
that the committee do now rise and report the bill back 
to the House with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. SEGER]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. SEGER) there were—ayes 69, noes 63. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. SEGER 
and Mr. Jones to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 101, noes 115. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. McGucry: Page 12, section 10, in line 5, 
strike out the words “or hogs.” 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, if we did not have before 
us another bit of testimony than what we find in this sec- 
tion, we would know the allotment plan pertaining to hogs 
or any other animal will not work and is not practical. 
Throughout this bill every time there is a provision per- 
taining to cotton and wheat and tobacco, we find it very 
largely a universal provision, and then the bill goes ahead 
and provides “but in the case of hogs.” Obviously, your 
hogs or animals will not fit into the picture of this kind 
of a bill. I am not yet ready to say that an allotment bill 
might not be the best and most practical long-range farm 
legislation that can be enacted, but such an allotment bill 
must go to the land and pertain to the grain which is 
raised. That will be a far different allotment bill from this 
one. If you control the grain which is raised, you control 
the dairy and you control the hogs, and you will control all 
animals raised on the farms of this country that are fed 
feed from the farm lands; but when you set out one par- 
ticular animal, it is bound to bring havoc to the economic 
structure as between that animal and other animals. Ani- 
mals just will not fit into the picture. 

Let us see about the dairy business. For years we have 
struggled for tariff legislation and a tax and whatnot, so 
that oleomargarine could not drive the dairy products off 
the market. By this very bill, sponsored supposedly by 
the dairy interests, we have gotten ourselves into a position 
where we are bringing upon the dairy industry the same 
abuse and discrimination which for years the dairy industry 
has struggled to get from under, and before you are through 
with this bill, you will have wronged the dairy industry, 
most likely. 

In order to carry along the dairy industry, we have the 
provision that allotment checks must be issued dairymen 
once a month, and we have the further situation that the 
Secretary of Agriculture must each month check up on each 
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and every dairyman in the United States and ascertain 
whether he produced more milk that month than he did the 
corresponding month of the previous year. It will take more 
people to administer the dairy provisions alone than all of 
the rest of the bill put together. You can not make an 
allotment bill work except as to the land; and if you are a 
friend of an allotment bill, if you have any hope that it may 
offer some relief for agriculture, then I appeal to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to take this bill back to their com- 
mittee and some day, sometime, probably in the next ses- 
sion, bring in a bill that applies to every grain; and then 
there will be some equality as between all farmers, and you 
will not run into these economic monstrosities such as we are 
getting into now. 

I think I owe an apology for a remark that I made yes- 
terday when I said something about a college professor hav- 
ing written this bill. I could not believe that the Members 
of this House on the Agricultural Committee would write 
such a bill. But when the committee brought in its amend- 
ment which provides that all wheat, hard or soft, whether it 
tests 55 or 65, shall sell for practically the same price; that 
all cotton, whether long staple or short staple, shall sell for 
practically the same price; that all hogs, irrespective of the 
kind, shall sell for practically the same price, then I was 
convinced as to how ridiculous the bill is and that no man 
who ever visualized the farm problem could bring in any- 
thing which was so visionary as this handiwork of the com- 
mittee. The whole thing is wrong; and the further we go on 
this floor trying to write this kind of a bill, the more of an 
outrage we are writing upon the country and upon agricul- 
ture. I appeal to the House and to the Committee on Agri- 
culture to take this bill back to the committee and try to 
produce a better bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is in error 
when he says it gives them the same price regardless of 
quality. It gives them the same benefit but is aside from 
the price the producer receives in the case of a particular 
sale. 

If the commodity is a lower grade, of course it will bring 
less on the market. This question is affected by the provi- 
sions of section 22, which contemplates that different types 
of a commodity may be treated as separate commodities. 

I ask for a vote, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
McGovern]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lanxrorp of Georgia: Page 12, strike 
out all of section 10. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FLOOR STOCKS 


Sec. 11. (a) Upon the sale or other disposition of any article 
processed wholly or in chief value from wheat, cotton, silk, rayon, 
tobacco, or hogs that (on the date any adjustment charge, or 
increase or decrease therein, takes effect or terminates) is held for 
sale or other disposition (including articles in transit) by any 
person other than a consumer or a person engaged solely in retail 
trade there shall be made a tax adjustment as follows: 

(1) In case an adjustment charge takes effect or is increased, 
there shall be levied, assessed, and collected a tax to be paid by 
such person equivalent to the amount of the adjustment charge 
or increase which would be payable with respect to the commodity 
from which processed if the processing had occurred on such date. 

(2) If the adjustment charge is terminated or decreased, there 
shall be refunded to such person a tax (or if the tax has not been 
paid, the tax shall be abated) in an amount equivalent to the 
adjustment charge or decrease with respect to the commodity 
from which processed. 

(3) Such equivalent amounts shall be established by conver- 
sion factors prescribed by regulations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

(b) The proceeds of all taxes collected under this section, less 
2% per cent for the payment of administrative expenses under 
this act, shall be covered into the Treasury into a special fund to 
be available, together with any other funds hereafter appropri- 
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ore for the purpose, for the payment of any refunds under this 
section. 

(c) For the purpose of this section the term “retail trade” 
shall not be held to include the business of an establishment 
which is owned, operated, maintained, or controlled by the same 
individual, firm, corporation, or association that owns, oper- 
ates, maintains, or controls any other establishment of the same 
character. 

(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection (a), such sub- 
section shall apply to flour in excess of 100 barrels held for sale 
or other disposition by any person engaged solely in retail trade. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against paragraph (b), on page 14, that it is in viola- 
tion of section 4 of Rule XXI because it provides in effect 
and in fact an appropriation upon a legislative bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of order, 
and I have an amendment ready to offer. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman concedes the point of 
order? 

Mr, JONES. I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. JONES. I offer an amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 14, line 10, 
insert the following paragraph: 

“(b) The proceeds of all taxes collected under this section shall 
be covered into the Treasury, and there are authorized to be ap- 


Proprlated amounts necessary for the payment of refunds under 
this section.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, that simply accomplishes the 
same purpose, without being subject to a point of order. 

I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
JONES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Grovxx: Page 13, line 15, after the 
word “ wheat,” insert a comma and the word “rice.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GLOVER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kerr: Page 13, line 15, after the 
word “cotton,” insert a comma and the word “ peanuts.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kerr]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDRESEN: Page 13, line 16, after the 
word “tobacco,” insert a comma and the word butterfat.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hops: Section 11, subsection (d), 
line 24, strike out 100 and insert 25.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, that amendment is satis- 
factory to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I wish to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture if subsection (c), on page 14, is intended to cover 
a situation like this: If a retail merchant has two retail 
stores in the same town, is he not to be treated as a retail 
merchant any longer, and to be subject to paying the ad- 
justment charge or tax or assessment upon any stock that 
he may have on hand at the time this bill shall become law, 
if it ever does? 
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Mr. JONES. Yes. I will state that is the purpose. In 
order to cover these concerns that hold a great number of 
stores, and spread out their retail stocks all over the coun- 
try, this section is necessary. They might have a great 
wholesale supply exempt if this were not here. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I agree to that proposition, but it seems 
to me to limit a man to just one retail establishment is 
unreasonable, and I think that is restricting him too much. 

Mr. JONES. There was some talk about not having any 
exemption at all. I think it is better to leave it as it is. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I think there ought to be a restriction 
upon the chain-store system that has its reservoir of stocks; 
but where a merchant has two or three little places in a 
city or in a community, I think he ought to still be regarded 
as a retailer, and I propose to offer an amendment covering 
that when I have the opportunity to do so. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in 11 minutes. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Reserving the right to object, does 
that mean that I will have five minutes? 

Mr. JONES. Well, the gentleman can get time later. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 16 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I want to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture a few questions in connection 
with some of the provisions of the bill. This bill has no 
application in the assessment of processing charges or any 
other charges on any commodity mentioned herein which 
has not been processed, has it? 

Mr. JONES. No; it has not. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Just how does the processing fee apply to 
floor stocks? 

Mr. JONES. It is called a floor tax. It applies to floor 
stocks when they are sold. The processing or adjustment 
fee applies simply to the commodity when it is processed. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It applies only when the commodity is 
processed; where the commodity is in the warehouse or 
stored anywhere else there is no charge made upon it. 

Mr. JONES. That is correct. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And if the commodity is exported, there is 
still no charge made upon it? 

Mr. JONES. There is no charge upon any exportation, in 
whatever form it may be. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Absolutely no charge? 

Mr. JONES. No charge. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harnes: Page 13, line 16, after the 
comma following the word “ tobacco,” insert “(exclusive of cigars, 
weighing more than 3 pounds per 1,000).” 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my amend- 
ment is to save the necessity of checking up more than 6,000 
cigar manufacturers and many thousands of jobbers in 
cigars throughout the United States, for I am confident you 
will not collect one penny floor tax on cigars. Perhaps less 
than 25 cigar manufacturers in the United States buy to- 
bacco from the farmers. Farmers growing cigar-leaf types 
of tobacco sell their crops to the packers, who have their 
warehouses equipped to pack the tobacco in cases and re- 
sweat it, assort it, size it, tie it in hands, select the filler 
from the wrapper grades, and in the wrapper sections assort 
it as to color, texture, and finish, all of which is costly; so 
that when the cigar manufacturer purchases his tobacco 
from the leaf-tobacco packers, he has paid a much higher 
price for his leaf. I do not know what the hill means when 
it refers to processed tobacco, unless it means the cigar or 
the cigarette. Cigars weighing more than 3 pounds per 
thousand must not be confused with the smaller cigars that 
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are in the cigarette class, for in the latter most of the manu- 
facturers buy direct from the farmers and have their own 
resweating and curing plants. The cigar manufacturers of 
the country differ in this respect; and if the committee does 
not mean the finished cigar when referring to “ processed 
tobacco,” my amendment will be well to adopt, and thus 
clear up any difficulty the administrators of this act may 
have in interpreting just what is really meant. 

I should think that by processed tobacco, in the cigar- 
leaf types, you mean the packer who buys from the farmers. 
I want the farmer to get an increased price for his tobacco, 
if possible, and have no objection to the difference being 
paid to him before it reaches the cigar manufacturer and 
used up in making the cigars. Take the average 5-cent cigar 
for example: If that cigar is made of all domestic tobaccos, 
the cigar manufacturer pays a tax of about 8 cents per 
pound already. If it is a cigar made with an imported 
wrapper from Sumatra, he pays a duty on that wrapper 
amounting to $2.2744 per pound. On cigars selling between 
5 cents and 8 cents the cigar manufacturer pays an average 
of about 12 cents per pound tax on the tobacco; and on 
cigars selling from 8 cents to 15 cents he pays an average of 
about 20 cents tax on each pound of tobacco. 

The price of tobacco varies so much in many of the crops 
grown in the various States that I am wondering how this 
law could be administered with respect to cigars? I have 
paid as much as $4 per pound for wrapper tobaccos, which 
includes the import duty, and as much as $3 per pound for 
domestic wrappers. The binder on that same cigar has cost 
me as much as 45 cents per pound and the fillers as much as 
30 cents per pound, all of which is exclusive of the stamp 
tax referred to a little while ago. Now, if I buy, as I do, my 
tobacco from the packer, how am I to know what he paid to 
the farmer for the crop, for you must know that in the crop 
the packer buys are undesirable tobaccos for the purposes of 
making one cigar and thus sold at much below the price the 
packer paid to the farmer for the tobacco. He makes that 
up in the finer types and better grades. The farmers in 
Connecticut and Florida grow some fine types of wrappers, 
but in their crops are a lot of tobaccos that are unfit for 
5-cent cigars and this low grade goes into cheaper cigars 
as well as some grades selected for cigars above 5 cents and 
the lower grades used for those selling at 5 cents and under. 
This is true with Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Ohio, New 
York, Georgia, Massachusetts, and other States where cigar 
types of leaf tobaccos are grown. 

My amendment seeks to exempt the cigars from floor tax, 
for I am very confident you will not collect a penny in such 
stocks and spend a lot of money gathering reports and 
other information. In addition to floor stocks in the hands 
of the manufacturers this bill would compel every jobber m 
the United States to guess what the type of tobaccos are in 
the hundreds of brands he handles and whether the price 
paid for that tobacco to the farmer was on a parity to that 
paid in the 1909-1914 period. ; 

I really believe I am rendering the committee a service 
in offering this amendment, and I sincerely trust it will be 
approved. It is ridiculous to think that the cigar jobbers 
of this country know anything about prices paid to farmers 
for leaf tobacco and you would cause a most unhappy situa- 
tion to exist in trying to enforce this provision of the bill. 
There are thousands of small jobbers of cigars, commonly 
called peddlers, who do business from their homes or sell 
from automobile trucks; there are wholesale grocers, con- 
fectioners, druggists, and mercantile organizations of other 
lines who handle cigars, some of them in a small way. I 
feel confident, from experience covering more than a quarter 
of a century, that it would be absolutely impossible for the 
department to handle a situation like this, for these peddlers, 
so called, are not listed as legitimate business establishments, 
but they do sell a lot of cigars. As I indicated before, I do 
not object to the purposes sought in this bill to increase the 
price to the farmer for his tobacco, but I am confident the 
floor-stock provision, as it relates to cigars weighing more 
than 3 pounds per thousand, should be stricken from this 
bill, and I ask you to vote for this amendment. [Applause.] 
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Mr. YON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAINES. I yield. 

Mr. YON. Does the gentleman’s amendment provide that 
in the case of cigar tobacco the word “ processor” means 
the manufacturer of the cigar, or does it mean the packing 
house? 

Mr. HAINES. No; my amendment simply means to ex- 
clude cigars weighing more than 3 pounds per 1,000. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman be given two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentle- 
man whether in his opinion the preparation of the tobacco 
leaf prior to the making of the cigar is to be considered 
as the processing? 

Mr. HAINES. That is my interpretation, but I would 
like to have that situation cleared up, because I do not be- 
lieve that you can go to the wholesale grocers and the whole- 
sale cigar jobbers and collect the tax. There are thousands 
of little peddlers who operate their business from auto- 
mobiles and from their residences. The department has no 
way of collecting the tax from them. I went down to the 
Internal Revenue Bureau yesterday and asked them if they 
could administer this law and how they could go about col- 
lecting it. They are confused and do not know how they. 
can do it. 

I propose by this amendment simply to make the admin- 
istration of the law easier. You will not collect a penny 
from floor stocks of cigars, and I believe the committee is 
certain of that. Go into the wholesale grocery store and 
ask that grocer, who handles maybe a hundred different 
brands of cigars, what the contents of those cigars are, what 
kind of wrappers are on different cigars and what kind of 
filler is in them, what was originally paid to the farmer for 
the tobacco; he can not tell you. It is an impossibility, 
gentlemen; it can not be done. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAINES. I yield. 

Mr. FULMER. The gentleman buys his tobacco from 
large tobacco concerns like Reynolds, does he not? 

Mr. HAINES. We buy our tobacco from the packers. 
There are less than 25 cigar manufacturers in the United 
States who buy tobacco from farmers. They buy their to- 
bacco from the packers, who process this tobacco and put it 
in condition. It differs from the tobacco that is grown for 
cigarette purposes. 

Mr. FULMER. May I say to the gentleman that the fee 
will be passed on before he buys his tobacco. 

Mr. HAINES. I want to be certain about that, because I 
know we can not collect any money on cigar floor stocks. 

Mr. FULMER. I agree with that. 

Mr. BULWINELE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire of the members of 
the committee, especially the chairman of the committee, 
how this section is going to work. I understand that if a 
man has two or three or more mercantile establishments 
this tax is to be collected from him, but I would like to know 
something about the machinery involved. 

I find that we have included here rayon, cotton, silk, pea- 
nuts and all peanut products, wheat and all wheat products, 
tobacco and all tobacco products, rice and all rice products, 
hogs and all hog products, and all dairy products. I would 


like to have some information from some gentleman on the 
committee and perhaps the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CLarRKE] can give it to me. 

Mr. JONES. I may state to the gentleman that it will 
be collected just like any other excise tax that has con- 
version factors. It applies to the floor stocks in the hands 
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of the wholesaler and the Treasury Department is now col- 
lecting taxes on certain articles in the same way. It is a 
common provision in revenue acts. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. But this is stock that is already on 
hand, and it will apply to both retailers and wholesalers. 
How are you going into a chain store dealing in clothing and 
find out how much cotton is in a particular suit of clothes? 

Mr. JONES. I will state to the gentleman that we have 
exactly the same problem with respect of every revenue law, 
because every one of them that has been passed has a floor- 
stock tax, and this will be handled in the same way. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. When does this tax upon each and 
every merchant in this country start—immediately after the 
passage of the act? 

Mr. JONES. Immediately after the act takes effect; and 
it will be handled by the Treasury Department, just like all 
other similar taxes. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. And immediately there will be an in- 
crease in the price of food products covered by this act, as 
well as in the price of clothing. 

Mr. JONES. If there is, the farmer will get some benefit 
from it, will he not? 

Mr. BULWINELE. No. Will it go back to the farmer 
or will it go into the Treasury, and how does this affect the 
surplus of cotton or wheat that is in the hands of the farmer 
now? 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman understands that if you are 
going to levy an assessment charge you have to have 
some means of preventing them from stocking up on all 
commodities before the tax becomes effective. We make 
this provision and then when the period is over we grant a 
refund on what stocks are on hand at that time. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Then the very reverse of this proposi- 
tion comes into play, because then you will have the mer- 
chants refusing to stock up, and there will be a reduction in 
the use of these products, just the same as when talk of this 
bill first started, a decrease in all textiles was noticed and 
this has affected seriously the use of textiles. And the 
single-store merchant will stock up on these commodities. 
This will be unfair competition between merchants. 

This is a fair sample of the bill that we have before us, 
which is a hodgepodge. I do not usually speak intemperately 
in this body, but this is a hodgepodge, and every Member in 
this House knows in his heart that it is not going to become 
a law and that we are wasting our time in a foolish gesture 
to the American farmer. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to say that we 
have followed the Treasury provisions in other legislation, 
provisions which they have used with respect to excise taxes. 
This is the same sort of provision for a floor-stock tax that 
is embodied in all measures that provide for an excise tax. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McMILLAN). The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Harnes]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McSwain: Page 14, line 21, after the 
word “any” and before the word “other,” insert the words 
“more than two.” 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I understand there is 
about one minute remaining. 

The obvious purpose of this amendment is to permit a 
man to have three little stores, and it seems to me that 
the owner of three little stores in the same town cr in 
different parts thereof does not constitute a chain-store 
system, and I think we ought to relieve this particular situ- 
ation. For this reason I am offering the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, Lanxrorp of Georgia: Page 13, strike 
out all of section 11, 


The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
EXPORTATIONS 


Sec. 12. (a) Upon the exportation to any foreign country (in- 
cluding the Philippine Isiands, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, and the island of Guam) of any product with respect 
to which an adjustment charge or tax has been paid under this 
act, the exporter thereof shall be entitled at the time of exporta- 
tion to a refund of the amount of such charge or tax, as estab- 
lished by conversion factors prescribed by regulations of the Sec- 
retary. of the Treasury. The Secretary shall prepare forms for 
filing claims for such refunds and shall certify to the Treasurer 
of the United States claims which have been approved for 
payment. 

(b) Upon the giving of satisfactory bond for the faithful ob- 
servance of the provisions of this act requiring the payment of 
adjustment charges or taxes, and of such regulations as may be 
prescribed thereunder, any person shall be entitled, without pay- 
ment of the adjustment charge or tax, to process for such ex- 


portation any wheat, cotton, tobacco, or hogs, or to hold for such. 


exportation any article processed wholly or in chief value there- 
from. The Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe necessary 
regulations for such processing or holding in bond or in such 
other manner as may be necessary to carry out such provisions. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, lines 19 and 20, strike out wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
hogs” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “commodities in 
respect to which an adjustment charge is imposed by this act.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, that is for the purpose of 
giving rayon and silk a refund. It was an oversight. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, we have been very liberal in this debate. 
There are some sections later on which must have some 
discussion. I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this 
section and amendments thereto close in six minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and amend- 
ments thereto close in six minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, it was my purpose to 
move to strike out this section, but I can avail myself of 
the opportunity to speak in opposition to the motion of the 
gentlemen from Texas [Mr. Jones]. I realize that it is 
rather futile to discuss fundamentals in this bill because I 
believe fundamentals have been discarded in this legisla- 
tion. But this section involves for the first time the ques- 
tion of the tariff which is an important element in this bill. 
It provides that upon the exportation of any product with 
respect to which an adjustment charge or tax has been paid 
under this act the exporter thereof shall be entitled to a 
refund of the amount of such charge or tax. 

Such a refund, under all decisions of the world’s govern- 
ments, including our own, is in the nature of a bounty, sub- 
sidy, or grant. Our tariff act of 1930, in section 303, pro- 
vides for the imposition of countervailing duties whenever 
any country or political subdivision thereof or any private 
party directly or indirectly pays or bestows any bounty or 
grant upon the manufacture, production, or export of any 
article or merchandise manufactured or produced in such 
country. Most other commercial countries have similar 
laws. This bill will therefore not only violate the established 
policy of our own country but will undoubtedly result in 
the loss of foreign markets to our producers and manufac- 
tufers. In addition, the very purpose of this legislation is 
to make possible the selling of agricultural products abroad 
at less prices than the prices obtained in the United States. 
This difference will be measured by the adjustment charge, 
which assuredly will not have greater favor abrodd because 
it is sought to classify it here as a tax. Of course, this pro- 
cedure constitutes dumping. At this very time we are charg- 
ing other nations with dumping goods in the United States, 
not only through production by forced labor, but also 
through the depreciation of foreign currencies. We will be 
in a fine position under the antidumping act of May 27, 1921, 
in which we ourselves provided an additional dumping duty, 
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if we legalize dumping by our own people not merely by 
toleration but directly by legislation for that very purpose. 
Instead of opening foreign markets to our agricultural prod- 
ucts, we will succeed in still further closing them. 

The point I wish to make in this brief statement is that 
provision in this section for a refund on exportations is a 
bounty or subsidy, which under our own established law and 
regulations and the laws and regulations of all other coun- 
tries, will make us liable to countervailing duties against 
subsidies and retaliation against dumping. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. What about drawbacks? Is not this 
identical with the drawbacks, where we are collecting 100 
per cent duty? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The drawbacks are on goods imported 
into the United States where a duty is temporarily imposed, 
generally to permit some manufacturing process upon the 
imported article in the United States. That is not what is 
done here. This is not an imported article subjected to 
manufacture in the United States. 

This is a domestic article, produced in the United States, 
manufactured in the United States, sold in the United States, 
at a certain price, plus an adjustment charge, and exported 
into a foreign country and sold there at a less price, minus 
the adjustment charge; and if that is not dumping in a 
foreign country, if it is not a subsidy or a grant, what is it? 
The very purpose of this legislation is that it shall be a 
bounty to the producer. 

Mr. RAGON. Is it not in principle in effect a drawback? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No; it is not. 

Mr. RAGON. You bring in your foreign product, and it 
goes through certain processing, and if it is not shipped out, 
it is subject to the tariff. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes; if it stays here. 

Mr. RAGON. If it is shipped out, they get this drawback. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But the raw product comes from out- 
side this country. 

Mr. RAGON. That is true. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is what makes the difference. 

Mr. RAGON. When one of these articles goes into a 
processing condition, under the machinery of this bill, it is 
imprinted with this extra charge until it is shipped, and then 
it becomes released from that charge. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. When it is sold abroad it is sold at a 
less price abroad than in the United States, and that consti- 
tutes dumping there. 

Mr. RAGON. It might be the same with a drawback. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The main question is whether foods 
are sold at less prices abroad than at home. If they are, 
they are subject to embargo and retaliation. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this bounty, as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM] calls it, does not constitute 
a bounty in any way. The exporter neither pays the tax 
nor gets the drawback on what goes out. He can put up a 
bond and cut off any assessment fee and the world market 
remains as it is. There will be no dumping. On what is 
consumed in this country a processing fee is collected for 
the purposes of this measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. All time has expired. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Grover: Page 15, line 19, after the 
word “ wheat,” insert a comma and the word “ rice.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that that is already covered. 

Mr. GLOVER. If that is so, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: Page 15, be- 
ginning in line 1, strike out all of section 12. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PROCESSING FOR PERSONAL USE AND LIMITED SALE 

Sec. 13. No adjustment charge shall be required to be paid on 
the processing of any commodity by the producer thereof for 
consumption by his own family, employees, or household, or on 
the processing of hogs by the producer thereof, for sale during any 
year for which such charge would otherwise be payable, if his 
sales of the products resulting from such processing of hogs do 
not exceed $250 during such year. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDRESEN: Page 16, line 9, strike out 
the period, and insert in lieu thereof a comma and the following: 
“or on the processing of butterfat by a producer for direct sale 
to consumers during any year for which such charge would oth- 
erwise be payable, if his sales of the products containing such 
butterfat do not exceed $75 during such year.” 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is to exempt the family who might have a cow 
and sell milk to neighbors not in excess of $75 a year, simi- 
lar to the provision already in the bill and adopted by the 
committee of exempting $250 worth of hogs that have been 
sold from the farm. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I think we should pass on to 
some other more important sections. I move that all debate 
upon this section and all amendments thereto close in 8 
minutes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that 
by making it 16 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to 
the motion of the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The amendment to the motion was rejected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend it by 
making it 11 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin to the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Texas as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that speeches under this section be limited to three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BEAM. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bram]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEAM. Mr. Chairman, I do not have any desire to 
unnecessarily prolong this debate or to delay the time of 
voting on this legislation, but I want to take this opportunity 
to point out to you a very important proposition which goes 
to the very rudiments of this legislation, and that is, what 
will the ultimate effect of this law be on the hog-producing 
industry? 

Under section 13 of the proposed measure there is the 
following provision: 


No adjustment charge shall be required to be paid on the proc- 
essing of any commodity by the producer thereof for consumption 
by his own family, employees, or household, or on the processing 
of hogs by the producer thereof, for sale during any year for which 
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such charge would otherwise be payable, if his sales of the prod- 
ucts resulting from such processing of hogs do not exceed $250 
during such year. 

This $250 is the equivalent of practically 25 hogs for each 
hog producer, which would be exempted from the payment 
of any processing fee. Now, Members of the House, accord- 
ing to the testimony presented before the Committee on Agri- 
culture, hogs are raised on 4,000,000 farms in America, and 
for the sake of argument, taking only 2,000,000 farms as a 
basis, that would mean practically 50,000,000 hogs could be 
exempted from this processing charge under the provisions 
of the bill. 

The hearings before the Committee on Agriculture also 
disclose that the price of hogs as sold by the processors 
through the channels of trade was $7.50 per hundredweight. 
With a tax of 2 cents a pound on the live hog, and since 
only 70 per cent of the live hog finishes out in the dressed 
product, the 2-cent tax immediately rises to 3 cents, making 
a total of $10.50 which the processor must realize, and which 
must necessarily be the basic figure as the cost of this 
commodity. 

Due to the fact that the hog and corn crop is already made 
for the initial period, many farmers will be ineligible to 
obtain adjustment certificates; therefore, since they are de- 
nied the beneficial intendments of this act, many of these 
farmers will be able to realize more for their hogs by 
Slaughtering them on the farms and merchandising direct 
to the local retail outlet. It is therefore perfectly obvious 
to all that this will make it even more difficult for the proc- 
essor who has paid the tax to merchandise a product at 
price levels necessary to maintain a fair market value. 

The farmers located within reasonable distance of heavy 
consuming industrial areas would have every inducement to 
increase local production on these farms. 

It is reasonable to presume that in certain regions this 
development would result in an actual increase rather than 
the contemplated decrease in production provided for in the 
bill. It, therefore, logically follows that the processor who 
has paid the tax would be thrown into unlimited competi- 
tion with hogs slaughtered at home and on the farm. Such 
farm slaughter would not be subject to Federal inspection 
and consequently would not be in the best interest of public 
health and welfare. The bootlegging operations in this 
connection would in essence defeat the very purpose of the 
bill. 

This bill now, Members of the House, is so encumbered 
by amendments permitting dairy products, peanuts, and rice, 
that if they remain in it, you will absolutely destroy the 
original purport of the bill and render its practical operation 
well-nigh impossible. 

The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burtness] recog- 
nized the fact that by trying to subsidize every agricultural 
commodity at this time at the cost of imposing heavy bur- 
dens upon the consuming public, at this stage of our indus- 
trial and commercial paralysis in business, you are advanc- 
ing too far in taxing their patience to a greater extent than 
they can possibly endure. 

Do you realize that by bringing dairy products within the 
purview of this act you are voting to increase the cost of 
milk, butter, and cheese to the poor people of the United 
States? 

The testimony introduced before the Agriculture Com- 
mittee was that this tax imposed on pork products is equiva- 
lent to a 50 per cent sales tax. What will be the amount, of 
the tax on dairy products and these other commodities 
which by your adopting amendments voted to put a sales 
tax on the real necessities of life? 

I would advise caution and serious refiection on the step 
you are about to take. This bill should be recommitted to 
the Committee on Agriculture for further study and then 
let them bring in a bill limiting the commodities to wheat 
and cotton, and let us try these two products as an experi- 
ment for the benefit of agriculture. [Applause.] 

But I warn you, Members of the House, that by trying to 
make this magnified and enlarged sales tax applicable to all 
food commodities at this time of national poverty and dis- 
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tress, destitution and want, throughout our country, you will 
forever destroy every possibility of agricultural relief for the 
farmers of this country. 

In order for a hog producer to obtain the benefits of this 
proposed bill he must reduce his hog tonnage 20 per cent 
and his crop 20 per cent below the previous year. It is im- 
possible for a hog raiser at this time to reduce his hog out- 
put 20 per cent for the reason that the hogs are already 
made for the coming year. It takes four months to breed 
hogs and eight months to raise them; so from a practical 
and workable standpoint, by incorporating hogs in this bill 
you are absolutely going to attempt to legislate on an im- 
possible provision. 

I address myself primarily to you advocates of farm relief, 
and I tell you candidly and frankly that by including hogs 
and dairy products in this bill, you are going to create a 
situation in the United States which will be impossible and 
futile to attempt to carry out in any practical and workable 
manner. 

Let us legislate sanely. Let us not go off on a tangent 
which will only result in defeating the original intendment 
of this legislation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Bram] has expired. 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. ! 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Burrness: Page 16, line 8, after the 
pers “exceed,” strike out 8250 and insert in Meu thereof 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to modify that amendment to make it read “$75” in- 
stead of “ $100.” 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection the amendment may 
be modified. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I agree thoroughly with 
what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Beam] has said with 
reference to these exemptions breaking down the machinery 
that is set up in such a way as to defeat the general purpose. 
If I had my way I would strike out all of the exemptions 
beginning with line 5. That was the form in which the 
bill went before the committe, as drawn by the farm organi- 
zations. 

All exemptions are dangerous to the plan. Prices should 
be general to all consumers. The committee has proposed 
this exemption of $250 for sale of slaughtered hogs without 
the payment of a processing fee, which will set up slaught- 
ering plants on a great many farms in this country. It 
will create a tremendous incentive to have hogs sold directly 
instead of going through the ordinary processes, for the 
purpose, first, of saving the adjustment charge, but, of course, 
eventually it means that the fund available to all the farm- 
ers will be reduced by that amount. The pork products 
will be sold in competition with pork on which the fee has 
been paid. It will result in what may be termed bootlegging. 
It is not unfair to require the payment of the fee to all. 

I have suggested an exemption of $75, because that is the 
amount that has been included in the Andresen amendment 
with reference to dairy products. It should be no larger 
for hogs than for butterfat. Just think of it, gentlemen!— 
$250 means that the individual farmer could, under the 
present prices, slaughter and sell, cured or fresh, 40 or 50 
hogs during the year and avoid paying the processing tax 
which must be paid by every butcher and every packing 
house. It will create tremendous incentive to the producer 
and consumer alike, and destroy the machinery set up by 
the bill. If the device of the bill is good, let us give it a 
fair chance to operate and not destroy it by exemptions. 
Let us be consistent and practical. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Beam] may have left 
the impression that this exemption includes the amount 
consumed. No. The farmer may, under the language of 


this bill, butcher $500 worth of hogs for bis own use. Of 
course that is fair and should not be changed. The $250 
exemption is with reference to those hogs which he slaugh- 
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ters and sells in competition of the hogs sold by other 
producers. 

My amendment simply cuts the amount exempt from the 
processing fee within a year to $75, and is consistent with 
the Andresen amendment already adopted as to dairy prod- 
ucts. Every friend of this bill ought to favor this amend- 
ment, unless they should prefer to strike out the exemptions 
entirely. 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I yield. 

Mr. PURNELL. And the slaughtering to which the gen- 
tleman refers, on the several farms, can be done without 
Federal inspection? 

Mr. BURTNESS. That is also true, of course, and pre- 
sents an important factor, particularly to the consumers. 

Mr. ADKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. ADKINS. Let us consider the case of men who run 
large farms and have a large number of men to feed. I 
used to kill 25 hogs myself. That meant that I sold a large 
amount of offal, lard, and stuff of that sort that I did not 
need, yet I had to have the meat. 

Mr. BURTNESS. A man may butcher as many hogs as he 
wants to under my amendment for his own use and also sell 
$75 worth of the offal—as you call it—without accounting 
for any processing fee. 

Mr. ADKINS. But $75 would not let such a man out. 

Mr. BURTNESS. It would let any average farmer out 
who makes sales of processed meats as only an incident to 
his farming operations. If you sell more than $75 of prod- 
ucts in competition with the products from the farms of the 
country you should bear the same burdens. Remember, it 
is all the producers who finally get the fee distributed to 
them, and they should all have fair treatment. 

Mr. McSWAIN. This being for the benefit of the farmer, 
ought we not let him determine how he will be benefited 
most, whether through sale or slaughter? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I do not propose to stop him from 
exercising his judgment in that regard. I simply do not 
want to give a few an undue benefit over all the rest of the 
farmers. The products produced on every farm which are 
eventually found in consuming markets should receive like 
benefits and be subject to like charges. 

The exemption of $75 is amply high to be practical in 
individual cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Burtness) there were—ayes 44, noes 60. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SCHAFER: Page 16, line 5, after the 
word “household” strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, three minutes is a brief 
time in which to cover this important situation; but if this 
amendment is not adopted, you nullify whatever benefit you 
may claim to have given the hog producer. 

Section 19 defines the processing of hogs as slaughter. 
Without this amendment, at the selling price of $10 per 
200-pound hog, each farmer can slaughter 25 hogs, and 
you are going to create hundreds of thousands of little 
slaughtering institutions throughout the Nation which will 
not pay the processing tax. What will be the result thereof, 
particularly in view of the fact that consumers having only 
limited means can not perform Houdini magic and take 
dollars out of their pockets which they do not have to pur- 
chase farm products? They will buy from these new little 
slaughter houses of the farmers or else buy substitutes fol- 
lowing the well-known doctrine expounded by the member 
of the Agricultural Committee who wanted protection 
further in the way of a rayon and silk tax. 

The present packing-house market for hogs will then be 
destroyed and the farmers will have no markets which will 
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take their hogs and pay the processing tax. These hog 
raisers will not obtain the certificates because the hogs must 
be sold to a processor before the hog producers can get them 
under the bill. We can not, therefore, get any benefits 
under the legislation in question. 

This bill will also crucify the cooperative creamery and 
cheese industry by taxing the farmers as processors on the 
butterfat sold by themselves as milk producers, and then 
glut the market. with the competition of untaxed dairy prod- 
ucts produced by the 3, 4, or 5 cow farms. The dairy prod- 
uct surplus will be greatly increased and the processor of 
dairy products will not be able to sell all of the cheese and 
butter, and therefore will not be able to purchase much of 
the milk produced on the farms. This will result in the 
dairy farmer not only failing to receive the pegged price but 
no price whatever for much of his production. There will 
also be a surplus because you can not perform Houdini magic 
and compel a man, who is only working three days a week 
with five hungry children to feed, to take a dollar out of 
his pocket which he does not have and ask him to pay 
increased prices for dairy products, particularly since the 
amendment to tax oleo and other dairy substitutes has not 
been incorporated in the bill. 

So without this amendment you are not only going to 
wreck the hog industry but the great dairy industry as well. 
You will also crucify the consumer with this super-bi on- 
dollar sales-tax monstrosity. 

This bill will grant actual relief to none but the hordes of 
additional Government employees who will be necessary to 
enforce it. 

I hope you Members from rural sections will help stop the 
crucifixion of the dairy and hog interests of our Nation. 
CApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer a per- 
fecting amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa as an amendment 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SCHAFER] : Page 16, line 8, strike out 8250 and insert in lieu 
thereof $50.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the gentleman should make 
it $100. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. One hundred dollars is satis- 
factory to me. Of course, I would rather have it $50. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be modified accordingly. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment, as 
modified, offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
CAMPBELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SCHAFER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


GOVERNMENT INSTRUMENTALITIES 


Src. 14, No processor or other person shall be exempt from any 
adjustment charge or tax under this act by reason of the fact that 
the products of the processed commodity are purchased by the 
United States, or any State, Territory, or insular possession thereof 
(except the Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, and the island of Guam), or the District of Columbia, or 
any agency or instrumentality thereof. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCormack: On page 16, line 18, 
strike out the period after the word “thereof,” insert a comma, 
and add the following: “ Provided, That an adjustment charge or 
tax paid on any commodity or product thereof herein mentioned 
purchased by a State or political subdivision thereof shall be 


refunded to it with respect to any purchase for use in the exercise 
of an essential governmental function.” 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get 
the attentien of my distinguished friend from Texas and 
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I hope I shall have the attention of the other members of 
the committee. 

The purpose of this amendment is to try to prevent an 
increase in the cost of government of every State in the 
Union and of every political subdivision thereof, by per- 
mitting a refund of the adjustment charge or tax that any 
State or political subdivision thereof may pay in the pur- 
chase of any of the commodities mentioned in this bill for 
use in an essential governmental function. 

To illustrate, every State in the Union maintains hos- 
pitals. Cities, towns, and counties maintain poorhouses and 
hospitals. It is necessary to buy flour; it is necessary to buy 
butterfat or the products thereof and it is also necessary 
to buy the product of the hogs. Under this bill if any pur- 
chase is made from anybody, other than a manufacturer, 
the tax is paid and the increased cost, as a result of the 
payment of the adjustment charge or tax under this bill 
is borne by the local taxpayers. Your home owners in your 
cities and towns, your farmers, and your local taxpayers will 
have to bear the burden of the increased cost of local gov- 
ernment as a result of the passage of this bill. 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr, RAGON. As I understand the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, it is simply carrying out a principle which we adopted 
in an amendment to the tax bill of last year, exempting 
from excise taxes all functions of municipal and State 
governments. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

Mr. RAGON. And this would be following out the prin- 
ciple that was laid down there. I think the gentleman is 
correct in his position. 

Mr. JONES. Is this provision in the present tax 
measure? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Here is what happened. It was not 
in the tax measure as it originally passed, and then I intro- 
duced a House joint resolution which was reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on Ways and Means and passed 
by the House. It is now pending in the Senate, having been 
referred to the Senate Committee on Finance. So the 
House has already passed upon this same principle. 

Mr. JONES. Was there any division of sentiment in the 
House? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; it was passed unanimously. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman explain how diffi- 
cult his proposed amendment would be in actual operation? 
The gentleman is proposing to refund to every State or 
county almshouse and to every municipal hospital the tax 
on any of these articles that may be used in their local 
operations. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The Secretary of the Treasury, by 
rules and regulations, will promulgate the manner in which 
this will be done. In other words, the representatives of 
the gentleman’s State will make arrangements with the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to the manner in which the 
refund will be made and the conditions under which it will 
be made. The House passed a similar joint resolution with 
reference to the revenue act, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury told us with reference to that resolution that this 
could be done without any great difficulty. The same thing 
would apply here. 

Mr. JONES. Then would not the gentleman’s joint reso- 
lution cover whatever may be necessary in reference to 
these taxes? 

Mr. McCORMACK, No; because the joint resolution only 
applies to the revenue bill which was passed at the last 
session and has not yet become law, although the House 
passed upon the question. If the provision had been in 
the revenue bill as passed by the House, it would now be 
a law. It was originally in the bill because it was a part 
of the manufacturers’ excise tax, but when that provision 
was stricken out everything in the bill protecting the States 
and political subdivisions thereof went out with it. This is 
why it was not in the bill as it passed the House. We did 
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not realize at the time that the States and political sub- 
divisions thereof would be compelled to bear an increased 
burden, and when we did find it out I introduced a House 
joint resolution, the Ways and Means Committee reported 
it, and the House unanimously passed it. 

This amendment simply protects the taxpayers of our 
local governments, your State as well as my State, your 
cities, your towns, your counties, just the same as mine. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I believe the philosophy of 
this bill is such that we ought not to adopt this amendment. 
The purpose of this measure is only to bring commodity 
prices up to the general level where they belong. There 
will be no tax if the price is bid up to where the price of a 
commodity belongs. So primarily this is not a tax, but an 
effort to see that the farmer simply gets his place in the 
price picture as it existed in the pre-war period. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Is not this a situation that will develop 
under this bill? The farmer has already received his ad- 
justment certificate, the processor sends that money to the 
Treasury, and the farmer receives his money; and any ex- 
emption made with respect to the tax will simply mean tak- 
ing money out of the Treasury which is not put there as a 
result of these collections—from the taxpayers as a whole. 

Mr. JONES. It would at least have that tendency, and 
any time the price is bid up to where it belongs, where any 
fair man admits it belongs, there will be no processing fee, 
there will be no application of the principles of the bill and 
we will go along normally. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, our local governments 
have tax problems. I do not think your committee, and I 
am sure the gentleman does not—I hope not—want to com- 
pel the taxpayers of my city that spent $12,000,000 last year 
for welfare, which maintains city hospitals, almshouses, 
tuberculosis hospitals, to stand an increased cost of govern- 
ment as the result of a charitable and meritorious policy. 

Mr. JONES. I will state that there are no such exemp- 
tions made in the tariff bill or the revenue bill. Let us 
not make exemptions that will take some of the farmer's 
money until we adopt a policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto do 
now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The . The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


EXISTING CONTRACTS 


Sec. 15. (a) If (1) any processor has, prior to the date of 
approval of this act, made a bona fide contract of sale for de- 
livery after such date of any article in respect of which an ad- 
justment charge or tax is imposed under this act, and if (2) such 
contract does not permit the addition to the amount to be paid 
thereunder of the whole of such charge or tax, then (unless the 
contract prohibits such addition) the vendee shall pay so much 
of the charge of tax as is not permitted to be added to the 
contract price. 

(b) Charges or taxes payable by the vendee shall be paid to 
the vendor at the time the sale is consummated and shall be 
collected and paid to the United States by the vendor in the same 
manner as other adjustment charges or taxes under this act. In 
case of failure or refusal by the vendee to pay such charges or 
taxes to the vendor, the vendor shall report the facts to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, who shall cause collection of 
such charges or taxes to be made from the vendee. 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 17, line 2, after the word“ addition ” in parentheses, insert 
the words neither the processor nor. 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I called attention yester- 
day to the fact that the manufacturers of cotton goods often 
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sell their products six or nine months in advance for future 
delivery, and never buy the cotton until the contract for 
future delivery of such goods has been made. 

The effect of pending legislation has been to slow down 
the purchase of cotton goods. The result has been to slow 
down all demands for raw cotton. As long as this lan- 
guage remains in the bill under consideration if a contract 
for future delivery is made, unless the contract by its terms 
permits the increase of the purchase price of the amount 
of the assessment charge, the vendee, according to the 
language of the bill, must pay that assessment. 

Now, there is no ordinary contract made; I can not con- 
ceive of any contract that would be for the purchase of 
cloth for future delivery in which there would be a clause 
to the effect that in the event that the Congress of the 
United States should enact a law requiring a levy or ex- 
cise tax by the manufacturer or wholesale dealer, then 
the vendee, the buyer, the wholesaler, or cloth dealer agrees 
to add that much to the purchase price of the cloth that he 
is to deliver next July or September. 

Unless that clause is in the contract, then the vendee 
would be compelled to pay the assessment charge. That 
being so, we can understand why the wholesale dealers in 
cloth to-day are holding up their contracts. They can not 
foresee what charge may be imposed on them when the 
cloth comes to be delivered several months hence. 

Furthermore, the wholesale dealers in cloth make their 
contracts for future delivery to the general trade. Unless 
they can know what cloth is going to cost them, they dare 
not make such a contract. You read in this morning’s paper 
that cotton has sagged 17 points. 

Cotton sagged 17 points yesterday, and as long as this bill 
is pending and the possibility remains that a tax will be 
levied on cotton goods to be delivered in the future in addi- 
tion to the contract price contracts for future delivery will 
not be made generally, as they have been, and the cotton 
mills may curtail their product, and those now employed 
in winter months, depending on their wages for their daily 
bread, may be discharged. Wages have already been cut to 
the bone. It is a solemn fact that heads of families working 
in textile plants are to-day receiving as little as $8 and $9 a 
week for their wages. They can not stand a further cut. 
Their present plight is pitiable. The mills are operating 
without a profit, just to swap dollars and give their em- 
ployees a poor chance to live. We dare not run the risk of 
making these bad matters worse. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, all this provision does is to 
protect these men who are making their contracts and 
makes it certain that they can make all the contracts they 
want to and provide in the contract, if they so desire, about 
any taxes that are levied. I understand that most contracts 
do make such a provision. The gentleman says the cotton 
market is sagging. The cotton market to-day is above 6 
cents for the only time in weeks, and it is since this bill 
came under consideration. I do not claim that it is the 
result of the bill particularly; but the only time it sagged 
was yesterday, when it looked the afternoon before as though 
we might strike out the enacting clause. Cotton was at 
5% cents when we started the consideration of this bill, 
and it is now above 6 cents. As I said, I do not think it 
is particularly due to the measure; but certainly you should 
not allow these men to contract for the whole year and thus 
get an exemption from all processing fees and thus nullify 
the bill, if it should be passed. This section as it is pro- 
tects the miller and the processor in making their contracts 
for future delivery. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this section do now close. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hore: Page 16, line 20, after the 
insert a comma and the words “jobber or 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, we accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM: Page 16, line 23, after 
the word tax,” insert the words “or duty”; page 17, line 1, after 
the word “tax,” insert the words “or duty”; page 17, line 3, 
after the word “tax,” insert the words “or duty"; 17, line 
4, after the word “ taxes,” insert the words “or duties”; page 17, 
line 9, after the word “taxes,” insert the words “or duties”; 
page 17, line 12, after the word “taxes,” insert the words “or 
duties.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, section 15, relating to 
existing contracts, was copied from section 625 of the 
revenue act of 1932, which was made applicable to the man- 
ufacturers’ excise taxes in title 4 of that act. The provi- 
sion that the vendee shall pay any part of the adjustment 
charge or tax which may not be added to the contract price 
in the case of contracts made prior to the passage of the 
legislation for delivery subsequent to such passage, may well 
be considered as providing a method for the enforcement of 
a contract by a vendor where, without such provision of law, 
the vendee might avoid his contract because of the change 
of conditions created by the adjustment charge or tax. The 
scheme is defended now, as it was in the case of the revenue 
act, on the ground that it merely shifts the payment of the 
tax from the vendor to the vendee, but, it being admitted 
that the contract may prohibit the addition of the amount of 
the adjustment charge or tax to the price to be paid by the 
vendor, what greater legal right has Congress to add this 
adjustment charge or tax to the cost of the purchase or of 
the contract by the vendee? This bill, in section 15, as did 
the revenue act of 1932, even provides that if the vendee 
refuses to pay an adjustment charge or tax to the vendor 
in addition to and in excess of his contract agreement, then 
the vendor shall report the facts to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, who shall make collection from the vendee. 
If this is proper legislation for shifting the adjustment 
charge or tax and compelling payment notwithstanding the 
terms of an existing agreement, it would seem that the same 
privileges should be extended with reference to the payment 
of customs duties, and the amendment to that effect should 
be adopted. I therefore urge its acceptance by the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


IMPORTATIONS 


Src. 18. (a) During any period for which an adjustment charge 
under this act is in effect with respect to cotton there shall be 
levied, assessed, collected, and paid upon the following articles 
when imported from any foreign country into the United States 
the following duties: 

(1) On cotton having a staple of less than 1% inches in length, 
and on jute, 5 cents per pound; and 

(2) On all dutiable articles wholly or in chief value of cotton 
having a staple of less than 1% inches in length, or wholly or in 
chief value of jute, an additional duty of 5 cents per pound on 
such cotton, or the jute contained therein, as established by con- 
version factors prescribed by regulations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury 


(b) During any period for which an adjustment charge is in 
effect with respect to wheat, cotton, tobacco, or hogs there shall 
be levied, assessed, collected, and paid upon the importation 
from any foreign country into the United States of goods processed 
or manufactured from such commodity which, if domestically 
processed, would be subject to an adjustment charge a duty equal 
to the amount of the adjustment charge which would be payable 
with respect to such domestic processing at the time of importa- 
tion, as established by conversion factors prescribed by regula- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury. Such duty shall be in 
addition to any other duty imposed by law. 

` (c) The duties imposed by this section shall be levied, assessed, 
collected, and paid in the same manner as duties imposed by the 
tariff act of 1930, and shall be treated, for the p of all 


provisions of law relating to the customs revenue, as duties im- 

posed by such act. 

(d)- As used in this section the term “United States” means 
possessions, except the Philippine 


the United States and its 
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Islands, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the island of 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Rocers: Page 18, line 23, after the 
word “duties,” insert the following subdivision: “On flax, linen, 
pr ae and similar fibers and products thereof, 5 cents a 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, at the present time linen, 
flax, and allied materials are coming into this country in 
tremendous quantities. Nearly 90 per cent of the linen and 
similar products used in the country at the present time are 
imported. In 1931 approximately 40,000,000 pounds of flax, 
hemp, ramie, linen, and products thereof entered this coun- 
try and are competing with our own cotton and cotton goods 
and our own production of flax in the Northwest. That 
represents, roughly speaking, 100,000,000 square yards of 
cloth. You will appreciate exactly what it is doing to our 
cotton trade and even more what the effect of increased 
imports would be. The cotton farmers are just as vitally 
interested as the cotton manufacturers. At the present 
time a linen handkerchief can be purchased almost as 
cheaply as a cotton one. The same is true of tablecloths. 
There is only about 15 per cent difference in price. 

There is a linen psychology in this country. We still 
speak of our household linens, which include bedding, 
napery, and bath linens. Nevertheless, the overwhelming 
proportions of such articles is made of cotton. 

The price differential between products of household cot- 
tons and household linens has become narrow, so that 
women in these times are more and more able to satisfy 
their desire for real linens. Roughly, the price differential 
between cotton and linen products averages about 15 per 
cent; and if an additional duty is not imposed on imports of 
linens and similar products, the price differential will become 
so narrow as to sweep a considerable proportion of the pres- 
ent cotton business over to real linens. 

Handkerchiefs for men and women amount to a very large 
business, and present prices of ordinary linen handkerchiefs 
are only slightly above the price of cotton handkerchiefs, 
To increase the price of the cotton handkerchief without 
correspondingly increasing the cost of the linen handker- 
chief would throw a large part of the business into the 
linen end. It would give employment to foreign labor rather 
than to our own. 

If a man can get a linen handkerchief or a woman a 
linen tablecloth for comparatively little more than a cotton 
one, she will buy the linen tablecloth and he will buy the 
linen hankerchief. 

It is absolutely vital to our cotton farmer and our cotton 
manufacturer and their employees if you add 5 cents duty 
to a pound of cotton and the products thereof, to add 5 
cents duty to a pound of flax, hemp, ramie, linen, and 
fibers of a similar nature and their products. Its omission 
is an obvious oversight. It is the only way that you are 
going to be able to help our cotton producers as you think 
you will by this bill. If you do not do it, you are not build- 
ing up a tariff wall to prevent cotton imports but tearing 
down that wall by allowing imports of linen, flax, hemp, and 
like fibers. (Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, the committee has not had 
an opportunity to go into the particular matter just dis- 
cussed. No doubt there will be opportunity to consider it 
in the Senate, and that that body will have further hearings 
upon this measure. I feel sure they will take the time to 
do that. I would prefer not to accept such a far-reaching 
amendment at this time. I am sure opportunity will be 
given for such matters to be presented in the Senate. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. HARE. I wish to ask the question as to when this 
adjustment charge or period is to take place—in the fol- 
lowing year or in the present year? 

Mr. JONES. There is a step-up. The adjustment charge 
increases by degrees, but it will go into effect in full at the 
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beginning of the marketing year for the particular com- 
modity. 

Mr. HARE. Can the gentleman tell me when the mar- 
keting year will begin with reference to this particular 
clause—cotton? 

Mr. JONES. The Secretary is to fix it, and it will begin 
at harvest time. 

Mr. HARE. Will it begin in August or September? 

Mr. JONES. It will be fixed by the Secretary, but the 
adjustment fee will begin at once, with a step-up. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jones) there were—ayes 62, noes 68. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my request for tellers, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. HARE. Reserving the right to object, I have not in- 
dulged in this debate, but I would like to have five minutes 
of this time. If it is settled that I can have five minutes, I 
will agree to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Texas to withdraw his request for a 
vote by tellers? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in 30 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the lady from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SNOW rose. 

Mr. GRANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a member of the committee was on his feet demanding 
recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize whoever he 
sees fit. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gran- 
FIELD] was already on his feet before this last matter 
came up. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like the right to be 
heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr, Chairman, there is no written rule in 
the book, but it has been the unbroken precedent, as far as 
I know anything about the practice in this House, that a 
member of a committee demanding recognition in debate is 
recognized in preference to anyone not a member of the 
committee. I would like to call the attention of the Chair 
to section 750 of the Manual— 

In debate members of the committee, except the Committee of 
the Whole, are entitled to priority of recognition in debate. 

One of the rulings of the Hon. Champ Clark, one of the 
great Speakers of this House, was that the practice and prec- 
edents of the House were the best rules he knew anything 
about and he would follow in that path. It has been the 
unbroken precedent of this House, as far back as I am able to 
find, that when a member of a committee demanded recog- 
nition for debate, he was recognized by the Chair in prefer- 
ence to an outside Member. 

I can call the attention of the Chairman to several prec- 
edents in Hinds’ along that same line, and each one was 
decided that way. I will just take time to call attention 
to one of them. During the discussion of a report from the 
Committee on Elections, a question arose as to the right of 
recognition, whereupon the Speaker himself said: 

The Chair understands the usage in this House to be that when- 
ever a measure is reported from a committee, members of that 
committee shall have precedence in the discussion of the measure. 

I respectfully submit to the Chair, as the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Snow] is a member of that committee, he is 
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entitled to recognition before the gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts [Mr. GRANFIELD]. I trust the present Chair will so 
hold, as it is certainly in interest of orderly procedure in 
the consideration of legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Chair will indulge me for just a 
moment, the precedent referred to by the gentleman from 
New York has been recognized from time immemorial. It 
has always been the practice first to recognize members of 
the committee. It is bottomed upon the idea of advancing 
the consideration of legislation in an orderly way. It is 
presumed that members of the committee, who have given 
consideration to the bill under consideration, have given 
more thorough consideration to the bill than Members out- 
side the committee; and to advance the orderly working of 
the House is the real reason why in the long-established 
practice of the House the Speaker and chairman have recog- 
nized members of the committee in priority over other Mem- 
bers—to the end that orderly procedure would be advanced 
thereby. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Warren). The Chair understands 
the precedents of the House. The Chair has uniformly 
given preference to members of the committee on each occa- 
sion when he has presided. The Chair agreed to recognize 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GRANFIELD]. The 
gentleman was on his feet and asking for recognition before 
any member of the committee. However, the Chair will 
follow the precedents and recognize the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Snow] to offer an amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, SNow: Page 18, line 25, after the 
word “length,” strike out the comma and the words “and on 
jute”; page 19, line 3, after the word length,“ strike out the 
comma and the words “ or wholly or in chief value of jute"; page 
19, line 5, after the word “ cotton,” strike out the comma and the 
words “or the jute.” 

Mr. SNOW. Mr. Chairman, on the very first day this 
bill was being considered here in the House I called your 
attention to the provision imposing a tariff of 5 cents a 
pound on jute. I am interested primarily in the effect this 
provision will have upon the farmers of this country. There 
are no burlap factories in my district that I know of, and I 
hold no brief for the manufacturers of burlap, but I do feel 
that I hold a partial brief for the farmers of this country, 
who raise commodities that are marketed in burlap bags. 
Burlap is made from jute. No jute is or can be grown in 
the United States. 

If this provision is retained in this bill, it will place a tax 
of at least 5 cents on every bag of grain purchased by the 
poultry man; 5 or 6 cents on every onion bag; a tax of 5 to 
10 cents on potato bags, and a tax of 5 cents on every bag 
of fertilizer bought in the North, South, East, or West. 

During the last six years an average of 170,000,000 pounds 
of jute has been annually used in the manufacture of bur- 
lap in this country, and the imposition of this tax will 
result in one of two things—an embargo or a tax upon 
farmers and other users of burlap of five times 170,000,000, 
or eight and one-half million dollars. 

Not a single person appeared before the Committee on 
Agriculture in favor of this tariff. There was no debate or 
discussion concerning it except the motion to include it in 
the bill. 

It is not the cotton farmer of the country who is asking 
for this provision at this time. It is based solely on the 
theory, as I said the other day, of taxing bananas so that 
we will eat more apples. 

It is impossible to substitute cotton bags for certain forms 
of burlap bags that are now being used by the farmers in 
this country. It simply can not be done. One hundred- 
pound lots of sugar come to the grocery store in a burlap 
bag. If this sugar is in bulk, it is first encased in a cotton 
bag and then in a burlap bag. If the cotton bags were 
sufficient in themselves, you can rest assured that no burlap 
would be used. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SNOW. I yield. 
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Mr. BURTNESS. What about cotton bagging? 

Mr. SNOW. What does the gentleman mean? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Do they use burlap for wrapping the 
cotton in? 

Mr. SNOW. I have been so informed, but I know very 
little about cotton. Other Members of the House will dis- 
cuss that phase of the situation shortly. Burlap goes into 
every home in the country in the form of covering for fur- 
niture, and hundreds and hundreds of thousands of pounds 
of burlap are used in the manufacture of carpets, for which 
cotton can not be substituted. 

To call this whole bill utter madness is mere flattery, but 
this proposed tariff on jute is the most absurd proposition 
in the entire bill, and I hope the amendment will be adopted. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. SNOW. With pleasure. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Is the proposal to put a tax on jute in 
order to protect cotton about the same in principle as though 
this bill taxed rye in order to protect wheat? Is not the 
principle identical? 

Mr. SNOW. Apparently it is. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I would like to assure the gentleman 
and the House that those of us who are interested in the 
wheat item in this bill have never had the nerve to ask for 
a tariff upon or for additional protection against substi- 
tutes for wheat of which there are many. 

Mr. SNOW. It is generally known that the highest tax 
suggested to the Committee on Ways and Means by any 
advocates of a tariff on jute was 3 cents, yet here is a pro- 
posed arbitrary tax of 5 cents. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOW. I yield. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is badly in error in his state- 
ment of what was suggested before the Ways and Means 
Committee. That committee gave extensive hearings, and 
the advocates of the tax on jute demanded a tax of 7 cents. 

Mr. SNOW. My information came from a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee not over 10 minutes ago. Per- 
haps I misunderstood him, however. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOW. I yield. 

Mr. RAGON. The consideration given by the committee 
was to the Ransdell bill providing a 3-cent tariff on jute. 

Mr. SNOW. I thank the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Racon] for confirming my statement. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GRANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I am at a loss to un- 
derstand why the situation that was just precipitated was 
necessary, in view of the fact that the amendments which 
were offered by my colleague, the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. Snow], were identical with those which I sent to the 
Clerk’s desk on being recognized by the Chair. 

During the last campaign the gentleman from Potsdam, 
N. Y. (Mr. SNELL], came into my district and told my people 
that the southern Democracy controlled my actions here. I 
am wondering, although I am in agreement with my dis- 
tinguished friend the gentleman from Maine, on this par- 
ticular issue, if the gentleman from Potsdam is not injecting 
again just a little bit of partisan politics into this situation? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman want to 
yield for a question? 

Mr. GRANFIELD. No; I will not yield to the gentleman. 
I might add, inasmuch as the gentleman says I would not 
dare to yield to him, that I have observed his votes on the 
prohibition issue for several years, and in view of his un- 
warranted characterization of me during the last campaign, 
that I was under the domination of the southern Democracy, 
I am forced to say that he has accepted the leadership of 
some of the boys from the South on the prohibition issue. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOWELL. I make the point of order the gentleman 
is out of order in that he is not speaking to the question. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Oh, he is allowed to answer the gentle- 
man from New York when he interpolated remarks to him 
from the floor; and he is going to do it. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has no right 
to make a speech on some other subject, and I insist on my 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
will confine his remarks to the amendment. 

Mr. GRANFIELD. I believe that the inclusion of jute in 
this bill is so ill considered and ill advised that it inflicts an 
unwarranted injury upon an important industry in this 
country and will eventually, if the amendments offered by 
the gentleman from Maine are not accepted, prove ruinous 
to the industry. 

I agree with the gentlemen who advocate this measure of 
relief for the farmers that the agricultural interests of this 
country need relief; and I agree with the contention that in 
order to bring prosperity back to our people, it is essential 
that the farmer be given every possible assistance at the 
hands of the Congress. I am fearful, however, that the 
harmful results of the provision which places a 5-cent duty 
upon jute will far outweigh the benefits which will be con- 
ferred upon the farmers themselves. 

Jute is in the category of cork, rubber, flax, silk, coffee, 
and tea, and there is no adequate substitute for these com- 
modities grown here. American manufacturers are forced 
to use these materials, not because the raw materials are 
cheaper, but because there is no suitable substitute produced 
in this country. 

In many cases the foreign raw material is a small part 
of the value of the finished product. The value in many 
of these commodities is imparted by American capital and 
labor, and many of these products become an American 
article. 

I do not believe it is the purpose of the Congress to inter- 
fere and probably abolish an American industry which em- 
ploys many thousand American workmen. 

The amendment to strike out “jute” from this bill is a 
fair amendment. During the past several days I have lis- 
tened attentively to the debate upon this bill. I have seen 
amendments offered in the interests of the corn growers, 
in the interests of the peanut growers, in the interests of 
the goat raisers, and in the interests of the dairy farmers. 
Some of these amendments have been accepted and others 
rejected by the committee, yet corn is in competition with 
wheat, barley, and oats; beef and lamb are in competition 
with pork; and this House has refused to place a tax upon 
these commodities. I contend that the Members who urged 
a tax on these commodities are justified in their claims in- 
asmuch as the committee has seen fit to place a duty of 5 
cents per pound on jute. As a matter of fact, the competi- 
tion between jute and cotton is not nearly so great as the 
competition between corn and wheat. The fact is that 
there is very little real competition in America to-day be- 
tween jute and cotton. 

Under the mechanics of this bill the cotton farmer re- 
ceives a bounty or a subsidy provided he complies with the 
terms of the bill. The jute manufacturer receives nothing 
in the way of a subsidy or a bounty under this bill. It must 
be apparent by even a most cursory study of the legislation 
that the jute industry, in so far as it is in competition with 
the cotton industry, is destroyed. Not only is this the 
situation which confronts that industry, but this bill fails 
to protect the industry against its competitors. I refer you 
gentlemen to the tariff act of 1930, page 99, paragraph 1684, 
which reads as follows: 

Grasses and fibers: Henequen, sisal, manila, jute, jute butts, 
kapok, istle or Tampico fiber, New Zealand fiber, sunn, maguey, 
ramie or China grass, raffia, pulu, and all other textile grasses or 


fibrous vegetable substances, not dressed or manufactured in any 
manner, and not specially provided for. 


In the free list of the act you will note that many grasses 
and fibers which are to-day in competition with jute bear 
no tax. The failure of the committee to place the grasses 
and fibers enumerated in paragraph 1684 of the tariff act 
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gives processors of these materials such an unfair advan- 
tage over the jute manufacturers that they can not com- 
pete with them, and this will result in the absolute de- 
struction of the jute industry in America. Not only does 
it mean the destruction of the jute industry, but the manu- 
facture of articles from the materials enumerated in para- 
graph 1684 are also in no small degree in competition with 
the products of the cotton manufacturers; and you gentle- 
men, who are endeavoring to protect the cotton interests 
and who are responsible for placing the tax upon jute, are 
going to find your cotton manufacturers being undersold 
in their market. In other words, Mr. Chairman, and I 
wish to impress upon the mind of the chairman of this 
committee, that the failure to include a tax upon these 
fibers and grasses makes it impossible for the cotton inter- 
ests to compete in the market with the commodities which 
are produced from these raw materials. It is evident that 
this bill does not give the protection that you had hoped 
for to your cotton manufacturers. 

This item of the bill has been so loosely drawn that the 
duty of 5 cents per pound imposed upon imported raw 
fibers—cotton and jute—fails to protect the American man- 
ufacturer. The compensating duty on manufactured ar- 
ticles, if these amendments are not adopted, should be at 
least 54 cents upon the fibers contained therein to make 
up for the waste in manufacture; in other words, if a raw 
fiber is started in the process of manufacture, a part of it 
is lost in the process. This loss or waste part, however, 
has been taxed before the American manufacturer received 
it, but with only a 5-cent compensating duty on manufac- 
tured goods the foreign manufacturer escapes the tax on 
the waste which is not contained in his finished product. 

I am confident that the Committee on Agriculture and 
the membership of this House does not intend, by any legis- 
lative act, to destroy a legitimate industry in this country. 
That is just what the inclusion of jute in this bill does. In 
America to-day we are going through the most critical eco- 
nomic crisis in the history of this Nation; yes, in fact, in 
the history of the entire world. Twelve million men are 
walking the streets of our land. The farmer is in trouble, 
industry is prostrated, and thousands of our people are 
hungry and in need of employment. The passage of this 
bill without the adoption of the amendments will add hun- 
dreds of thousands more to that ever-increasing army of un- 
employed. I trust the House will accept the amendments 
of the gentleman from Maine and strike out jute from the 
consideration of this legislation. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GRANFIELD. I shall be pleased to yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is it not a fact that the ordinary 
acceptance of a tariff, or call this a tax if you wish, is that 
of protection to American industry? 

Mr. GRANFIELD. The gentleman is absolutely right. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is there any competitive jute grown in 
this country? 

Mr. GRANFIELD. There is not. 

Mr. TREADWAY. So, is this not an indirect way to 
affect the price at which jute can be purchased for process- 
ing in this country? 

Mr. GRANFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? Why are we 
so concerned about jute from India when cotton sacking 
and cotton bagging can supplant jute for every use that it 
is put to in this country? Why do we not think more about 
cotton bagging than we do about foreign jute? 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, FULMER. Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago the 
- gentleman from Maine [Mr. Snow] spoke about what it 
would cost farmers to use cotton bags. I want to say to the 
gentleman that in the South we buy hundreds of carloads 
of the gentleman’s potatoes, and if there is a difference in 
price we will be very glad to pay it, knowing that with the 
proper tax on jute we would be able to use two or three 
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million more bales of cotton, which would mean a much 
higher price for cotton. 

I may say to the committee that jute is imported from 
India, and from year to year, up until the present time, 
pound by pound the importation has grown, and if we could 
substitute cotton for it, pound for pound, the cotton pro- 
ducers of the South would be given a market for from two 
to three million bales. 

I want to state that if we had a proper tariff on jute we 
would not be here now asking you to pass the bill that we 
have before us to-day. 

All we propose to do under this section is simply to ad- 
vance jute in line with the increased price of cotton, as 
proposed in the bill, and leave jute importers and jute 
manufacturers of this country right where we find them 
to-day. 

We have provided an adjustment charge on silk and rayon 
manufactured in the United States, which has been ap- 
proved. Still we have men in the House, even from the 
South, who are willing to go along with tariff barons from 
New England and allow jute to flood this country duty free. 
Certainly it pleases New England to get all of the tariffs it 
wants and then have southern Congressmen keep jute on 
the free list because there are jute-manufacturing plants in 
New England. 

Later on, I propose to make a fight before the Ways and 
Means Committee to really put a tariff on jute and jute prod- 
ucts so as to put cotton on a competitive basis. As stated, 
under this provision, you simply place jute in identically 
the same place that we find it by placing it in line with 
other protected products carried in the bill. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GRANFIELD] pro- 
poses to offer a perfecting amendment and I agree with him 
that we ought to have manufactured and waste jute and 
waste jute bagging written in the bill, because if you allow 
the manufactured product to be imported into this country 
without this charge they would have a decided advantage 
over jute manufacturers in this country, and I am willing 
to go along with the gentleman on his amendment. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman, of course, is familiar with the 
argument of the Ludlow interests, who dominate the jute 
industry in this country, having mills also in India, that 
putting a duty upon jute will raise the costs of bags to the 
people living in the grain and potato sections of the country 
in the neighborhood of 5 cents per bag. Does the gentleman 
recall that a study of this question which was made some 
years ago disclosed that with 18-cent cotton, bags for the 
use of the grain and potato people would not cost more than 
1 to 1% or 2 cents per bag above the cost of jute at that 
time; and will the gentleman permit this further inter- 
ruption? Of all the schedules in the tariff bill, the vegetable 
fibre schedule, as it relates to jute, is the most indefensible 
because you have the unprecedented case, in that instance, 
of a processed article carrying a duty lower than the raw 
commodity itself; that is, a commodity which has passed 
through one or two stages along its course to a finished fabric 
that is used in this country. 

Mr. FULMER. The gentleman is absolutely correct. 
There have been so many misstatements made about the dif- 
ference in price of jute and cotton bags that I want to quote 
actual figures, representing the price of jute and cotton bags 
when cotton was selling for 11% cents, and according to a 
statement issued by Ludlow, the jute king, quoting 40-inch 
7% -ounce burlap at 7.05 cents, which indicates a difference 
of 4 cents per yard. It takes about 44 inches of such cloth 
to make a 2-bushel bag. The difference between a 742-ounce 
jute bag and one made of a comparable grade of cotton cloth 
is slightly less than 5 cents per bag. To-day when cotton is 
selling for 6 cents per pound, there would be a difference 
of about 3 cents per bag, or 14% cents per bushel. 

May I state that the American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, with a membership operating over 13,000,090 
spindles, employing well over 250,000 people, has indorsed 
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the efforts to obtain a proper tariff on jute and its products? 
However, under the section placing 5 cents per pound on 
jute, should not be considered as a tariff in the sense of 
placing cotton on a competitive basis with jute, but simply 
advancing jute with, and equal to, the adjustment charge 
proposed on cotton under the bill. I want to call the atten- 
tion of Southern Democrats, and those representing cotton- 
manufacturing interests in New England, that unless this 
is done, you simply give to the jute interest in this country, 
and importers of jute, a further advantage over manufac- 
tured cotton goods, to the extent of the adjustment charge 
for cotton. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Harel, while 
friendly to the bill, was very much concerned in his speech 
on the floor of the House about the jute interests of this 
country taking advantage of the 5 cents per pound duty 
on the importation of jute, thereby adding this amount to 
jute and jute products on hand in mills and warehouses 
already in the United States. I agree with him that there 
is a possibility of the jute interests taking advantage of 
this. However, it will give the same privilege if the duty is 
not placed on jute, and you can rest assured that they are 
going to take advantage of it. The thing that I am inter- 
ested in is to actually place a duty on jute, so that no 
further importation can come into this country without 
paying this revenue into the United States. 

Mr. COX. The rug makers of this country and the 
Ludlow people are the ones who are interested in maintain- 
ing the status quo of this proposition. There ought to be 
a duty on jute in the interest of better prices for the cotton 
producers of this country. 

Mr. FULMER. I agree with the gentleman from Georgia. 
May I say to the committee that this duty is only placed 
on jute and jute products until the price of cotton has 
reached the parity price, or a price on a parity with that of 
industrial products? 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon], in his usual 
emotional and high-powered way of speech-making on the 
floor of the House, stated that he stood on the floor of the 
House two years ago and fought the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
bill as long and as hard as he could. May I state to the 
Congressman that Democrats, representing our great South- 
land, have been doing the same thing for over 100 years. 
In the meantime, they have never been able to defeat the 
tariff policy and to-day we have the highest tariff rates 
ever in the history of this Republic, costing the South, and 
especially farmers, who are broke at this time, millions of 
dollars annually. Because of the attitude of southern Demo- 
crats, the South has been left out of the picture. There is 
no man in Congress who opposes present tariff rates more 
than I do, but I contend that if we have a tariff policy, 
which is for the purpose of protecting American markets 
for American citizens, every section of this country should 
get due consideration. The gentleman further states: 

I want to follow the President elect, and will do it if I possibly 
can. 


I propose to do the same thing, and I venture to state here 
and now, after the end of the 4-year term of President-elect 
Roosevelt, we will still have the tariff policy in full force, 
with our people in the South paying tribute to New England 
and the rest of the industrial centers of the East, even 
though on somewhat reduced rates. It is pitiful to see 
Members of Congress from the South, who were born and 
reared on a farm, become so entrenched in any vocation in 
life that does not come actually in contact with farm life at 
this time appear so uninformed in speaking on farm prob- 
lems, and especially this, the one most important affecting 
the prosperity of the South. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon] makes this 
statement: 


Listen to me, my Democratic friends from down South. They 
are asking for 5 cents a pound on jute. There are 2 pounds of 
jute in every yard of jute bagging. That means 10 cents a yard 
that they will put on as a tariff. What is the price of jute bagging 
to-day to the cotton farmers of the South? It is on an average of 
12 cents a yard. You are going to increase to the farmers of the 
South alone the cost of their bagging from 12 cents to 22 cents a 
yard. 
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This will clearly indicate that the gentleman has his 
figures wrongly compiled. Two pounds to the yard in jute 
bagging would mean 10 cents instead of 12 to 22 cents, as 
stated by him. In the meantime the amount of bagging 
manufactured out of cotton that would be substituted for 
jute, if we really had a tariff on jute so as to allow cotton to 
compete with jute, would be an insignificant item in connec- 
tion with the whole question. 

Now, that we propose to advance cotton 6 cents a pound, 
leaving jute on its present world basis, I want to ask the 
gentleman in all fairness what is there to prevent this 
jute interest—Ludlow, the jute king, if you please, who has 
practically a small village of 100 buildings in his jute plant 
in India, where he is working thousands of Indian laborers 
at 16 cents per day—in advancing his price in the way of an 
extra profit to the extent of the adjustment charge placed 
on cotton? In the meantime the gentleman has been very 
much concerned about raising revenue and balancing the 
Budget. May I state to the gentleman that with a billion 
pounds of jute and jute products coming into this country 
from India, the next largest competitive cotton-growing 
country in the world to the United States, that he will be 
losing $50,000,000 perfectly good revenue that would be paid 
by the Jute Trusts, which are robbing cotton producers of 
the South out of their own markets to the tune of two to 
three million bales of cotton. 

The gentleman further states: 

I will stand for this bill and I will go down the line for the 
sake of agriculture, but I balk when you try to ram down my 


throat the highest tariff that was ever proposed before any tariff 
committee. 


I want to say that in the passage of the revenue bill in 
the Seventy-first Congress the Congress had no trouble in 
ramming down the gentleman's throat a tariff on oil. I 
remember the same type of fiery speech made by the gentle- 
man proposing to place a tariff on oil with oil wells in his 
district, with a plea that it was for the protection of desti- 
tute women and children. 

I am still hoping that a duty can be placed on jute and 
jute products—including the amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman, Mrs. Rocers, from Massachusetts—in the Sen- 
ate, when the bill is up for consideration in that body. 

I hope that Southern Democrats, especially Judge BUL- 
WINKLE, who so bitterly opposes this legislation, will read 
the following: 


THE ROBBINS KNITTING MILLS CO, 
High Point, N. C., January 12, 1933. 

I have your letter of the 5th, and am extremely glad to get 
this letter. 

Last August I took this same matter up with Senator GEORGE, 
of Georgia, having inspiration to do so from an extract of a speech 
that he made on the Senate floor, and I have before me a monthly 
summary of imports which I secured from the Department of 
Commerce, and it is most shocking and astounding that we are to- 
day accepting the by-product of flax—that is, hemp, jute, ramie, 
ete.—in such quantities that it would be eliminated from im- 
port through a prohibited tariff that in a few years, although our 
cotton crop should continue with as large a production as had 
heretofore, our carry-over of cotton would be wiped out entirely. 
Although it might cost a small amount more per farmer to bale 
his cotton in cheap cotton bagging instead of jute bagging, in 
the long run, in my opinion, it would get an advance on the price 
of his cotton, in that he would get an advance on the price of 
his cotton because of the carry-over that it would 
cause. 

I pray you that you will exert every effort possible to have a 
prohibitive tariff placed on all jute, flax, and other importations 
that may be substituted with cotton. 

Anything that I can do to aid in this matter please command me. 

O. C. ROBBINS. 


Listen to what this South Carolina planter, who operates 
one of the largest farms in South Carolina, has to say about 
the allotment plan and especially the placing of duties to 
protected domestic processors, including a provision in law 
to make curtailment of production of surplus farm products - 
obligatory: 

BREEZE HILL PLANTATION, 
Aiken, S. C., January 10, 1933. 

Only stupidity can keep a country which makes more of food, 
more of clothes, more of almost everything else than it needs in 
a state of semistarvation and semidarkness. 

It is the duty of our Representatives in Congress to see that 
such a state of affairs is rectified and to so compose their indi- 
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vidual ideas as to compass that result. If you have no better 
practical plan of your own for immediate alleviation of condi- 
tions, your duty is plain to get behind some plan, such as the 
dqmestic-allotment plan, and help see that it is passed in work- 
able and beneficial shape, with no jokers in it, but with coun- 
tervailing duties to protect domestic processors, and with provi- 
sions in the law to make curtailment of production of surplus 
farm products obligatory by fair and far-seelng legislation. 

And the law must be as wide in application as possible to benefit 
all American farmers, as only if all farmers are prosperous can 
they diversify acreage. In my opinion much higher duties should 
be levied on some agricultural products largely imported into 
the country, such as hides, vegetable oils, and the plant products 
producing same, and jute—the last especially, of course, bene- 
fiting the cotton farmer. 

O. B. Wootsey. 


When I had up for consideration in the Seventy-first 
Congress my bill proposing to sell American cotton on a 
net-weight basis, which is the practice in every cotton coun- 
try in the world except the United States, fixing the maxi- 
mum tare allowance not to exceed 16 pounds, to take the 
place of the wasteful and expensive tare allowance now used 
in the United States of 21 pounds of bagging and ties to the 
farmers, attaching 4 additional pounds by cotton merchants, 
making 25 pounds for mill delivery in the United States, 
with additional patching of bagging of 5 pounds, or a total 
of 30 pounds, on all cotton exported. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Kerr] opposed the bill on the follow- 
ing grounds: 

I have been interested in this bill and have opposed its passage 
for the reason that, upon the investigation that I could make, it 
would be harmful to the interests of the farmer rather than 
beneficial, because of the difference in the cost of the bagging 
proposed and the jute bagging which is commonly used to cover 
cotton. There is another reason also which prompted me to be 
unfavorable to this measure; that is, it would practically put out 
of business several very prosperous jute-bagging manufacturing 
plants in our State. 

Again we have a southern representative, taking only into 
consideration the item of cotton bagging to be used in cover- 
ing cotton and the welfare of a few jute factories in the 
United States, at the expense of all cotton producers, their 
families, cotton mills, and thousands of cotton-mill em- 
ployees. 

Let me give you some of the main items, benefits, and 
savings to the millions of people engaged in this great in- 
dustry, which has always brought about a balance of trade 
in favor of the United States. If we take into consideration 
high-density compression, it would mean: 


Compression and recompression__--.---------------. 
Freight on excessive tare 
Martine tisurance: y go ncn ewe enecenamennne 


Savings in country damage 
Advantage in price on account of a respectable bale 
in comparison with the disgraceful bale that is now 


being sold in foreign countries 8, 500, 000 
gan MAROS aliaa aa ym ae ee Sa ee 86, 500, 000 

Less estimated loss to growers in difference of price, 
cotton, and jute bagging..---------_---_-____--. - 7,000,000 
eb Ep AET al Ee Sere Soe ee a ee 79, 500, 000 


I quote from a statement made by Mr. Holt, cotton rep- 
resentative of the Department of Agriculture in foreign 
countries, before the Agricultural Committee in 1929: 


Mr. FULMER. Right at that point, Doctor Holt, I would like you 
to tell these people about the conditions of American cotton when 
it arrives. You have been over there when they have unloaded 
this cotton and noticed it on the platform, and you know the 
condition in comparison with the other cottons. 

Mr. Hort. The American cotton, the condition of it when it 
arrives in Europe, is really considered a disgrace. It is far below 
the condition of any other cotton. I have talked to European 
merchants, in my work, about a better American bale, and they 
will agree it should be better; but I think anything that is done 
about it will have to come from this side. And I would like to say 
that the Egyptian bale contains only 344 per cent bagging and ties, 
the Mexican is 1½ per cent, and the African 2½ per cent. 


Certainly the following letter addressed to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C., signed 
by the American Chamber of Commerce, Shanghai, China, 


should prove to be very enlightening and convincing as to 
what it is costing the cotton industry of the South in ex- 
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porting our disgraceful American bales, on account of being 
covered with jute bagging, which is not used in any other 
cotton country in the world, even in India, from whence 
jute is imported. 


AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Shanghai, China, November 16, 1932. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: American insurance interests in Shanghal have 
brought to the attention of the chamber the unusually heavy 
losses suffered by insurers as a result of cotton fires on Shanghat 
wharves during this year and have requested that steps be taken 
toward improving the packing of American cotton, which is con- 
sidered a prime factor in the recent disastrous experience. 

It is pointed out that there have been three serious fires in 
American cotton cargoes in the short period of 14 weeks. 

The first fire occurred on December 25, 1931, and involved baled 
American cotton which had just been discharged from the steamer 
Forthbank on the Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co.'s west wharf. 
A total of 5,575 bales was destroyed, with a net loss of 642,000 
taels to insurance companies after salvage had been completed. 
The cause of this fire was never ascertained, but the flames spread 
from end to end of the warehouse with great rapidity. 

The second fire occurred in January and involved the 1-storled, 
brick-built godown No. 7, on the east wharf of the same company, 
damaging 1,650 bales of cotton, as well as other cargo stored with 
it, and causing the insurance companies the net loss after salvage 
of 217,000 taels. 

The third fire, which took place on April 5, involved the rem- 
nants left from the second blaze and caused a net loss to insur- 
ance companies of 28,000 taels. 

In August last a fourth fire occurred on the modern concrete 
fire-resisting wharf of the Robert Dollar Co. at Shanghai. Final 
figures of the loss on this occasion have not yet been computed by 
the adjusters, but it is estimated that the loss to insurers will not 
be less than 55,000 taels. 

It is pointed out that in several instances the flames spread with 
great rapidity and thet within a comparatively short time of the 
discovery of the fire the whole of each warehouse seemed to be in 
flames. The speed with which fire runs through baled American 
cotton is attributable by insurance men, adjusters, and shipping 
men at this port to the inferior packing of the American commod- 
ity and the fire hazard inherent in the condition of the bales when 
they arrive here. This is obvious to anyone who has watched a 
cargo of American cotton being discharged at Shanghai. Out of 
any lot of 100 bales, selected at random, the majority will have 
many broken hoops and the gunny bag covering will be so badly 
torn that the cotton is d to both the sides and the ends of 
the bales, whilst there are always trailings of loose cotton around 
the edges. It is this which causes heavy losses through rapid 
expansion from the seat of the fire, whereas the blaze might have 
been confined to a small area had the cotton been properly packed. 
It is pointed out by competent underwriters that a few hundred 
bales of American cotton in a godown constitute a risk just as 
serious as if the warehouse were stacked with loose cotton. In this 
connection attention is drawn to the fact that in the first fire not 
one package in a shed of 270 feet long escaped damage. 

Shanghai is not the only place to which American cotton is ex- 
ported, and it is felt that any efforts toward correcting the situa- 
tion created by inferior packing at home would be a real service to 
the American exporter as well as to American insurance and trans- 
portation firms, 

It is suggested that it should be pointed out to American 
exporters that the market for their product is being seriously 
endangered by its packing, despite the unquestioned superiority 
of the commodity itself. 

Your assistance in bringing this matter to the attention of the 
exporters at home would be greatly appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
D. K. Kine, Secretary. 


The mills making the coarse cotton goods have struggled 
in vain to meet the ever-increasing competition of this 
foreign fiber spun and woven in a foreign country. Make 
no mistake, this tide of jute is lapping at the doorstep of 
everyone in the industry. A billion yards and still rising! 

Tne men who cultivate the jute fiber in India work for 
16 cents a day. The women who strip it from the stalks 
receive as their wages nothing but the bark and cores, which 
they take home for fusl. Is it reasonable to expect American 
farmers to raise cotton in competition with the pauper labor 
of India? 

Almost alone agriculture and textiles have lagged behind 
during a period of prosperity surpassing anything America 
has known. 

The cotton mills have struggled in vain to meet the ever- 
increasing competition of this foreign fiber spun and woven 


in a foreign country. Their warehouses are choked with 
goods. They have had to run short time. Thousands of 
their people have walked the streets out of work. Their 
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shareholders have had to forego dividends while the cotton 
they might have consumed hangs over the market to depress 
further the prices, already low, that hard-working farmers 
have had to accept for their toil and trouble. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I find myself very much in 
sympathy with the expressions just made with reference to 
jute, but I am wondering whether this provision of the bill 
will serve the purpose contemplated, and my purpose in 
rising now is to make some inquiry. 

My information is that jute used for cotton bagging is 
generally purchased by the importer or the wholesaler sev- 
eral months prior to the use thereof. That is, if I am cor- 
rect in this assumption, the jute or bagging to be used 
around cotton next fall, beginning with July, August, or Sep- 
tember, has already been purchased and has already been 
imported into the United States. And I am again wonder- 
ing whether the importer, the broker, or the man who has 
the jute and the bagging in his warehouse, as soon as this 
act becomes a law, will not raise the price to the amount 
of the levy or the duty fixed in this bill, and the farmer 
will have to pay this additional price without getting any 
benefit. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will yield there, let him raise 
it and cotton fabric will be substituted, of course, and he 
will have his jute on his hands. 

Mr. HARE. That is just the point I want to get, and 
I hope the gentleman from Georgia is correct, but cotton 
may not be substituted. 

As I understand it this bill plans to increase the price of 
cotton only to that part of the crop sold and consumed 
in the United States, and the increase in price will be con- 
fined to those who reduce their acreage at least 20 per cent 
of last year’s crop. If I am correct in this interpretation 
it is my guess that not over 15 or 20 per cent of the total 
crop of cotton grown will receive the benefit of this pro- 
posed increase. It is certain that the 58 or 60 per cent 
shipped abroad will not receive it, and we have no idea how 
many farmers will agree to reduce their acreage 20 per cent. 
If only one-half of those who produce cotton should agree 
to reduce their acreage, and then only 40 per cent of produc- 
tion will be entitled to the increase, we can see how it is 
quite possible for only 20 per cent of the cotton grown to 
receive the benefit of the increase in price. Of course that 
20 per cent can afford to pay the 60 cents additional per 
bale for bagging, but if the other 80 per cent have to pay a 
corresponding increase and receive no increase in the price 
of their cotton I can see where they will be the loser, and 
that is why I am making this inquiry. I can appreciate 
what the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] has in mind, 
but I do not know that cotton cloth will be substituted for 
jute or bagging as a covering for baled cotton. 

I do know this, that if you increase the price of cotton to 
12 cents per pound you will increase it to such a point that 
it will be too expensive to use instead of jute bagging at 
present prices. I would like for it to be understood that 
I am not objecting to this provision, but what I want to get 
at is to see whether we are not getting ourselves into a hole 
in putting a tax on jute, so that when we buy next fall 
we will be paying the tariff and getting no benefit from it. 
Because, if this is only to be an emergency bill for one year, 
we would pay the tax for this season and get no benefit out 
of it. 

These observations are made for the purpose of getting 
information. I would like for some member of the com- 
mittee to tell me whether or not this experiment of buying 
jute this fall, to which the tax may not apply for the reason 
already mentioned, will benefit the cotton farmer any at all. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Let me remind my friend that the largest 
manufacturers of jute in this country have also seen to it 
that they have large paper plants, rough, thick paper, so 
that when jute can not be had they resort to this sort of 
paper. I think the purpose of this is to require the substitu- 
tion of cotton bags instead of jute, and I am in sympathy 
with that. 

Mr. HARE. Soam L 
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Mr. COX. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. COX. I can understand how you are going to con- 
sume cotton if you cut out jute in making the bags for these 
tremendous numbers of bales of cotton. As a matter of fact, 
40,000 bales of cotton will wrap 15,000,000 bales. It is not in 
the use of jute in making the cotton bagging that the cotton 
business is hurt; it is in the grocery trade, using enough jute 
bagging to consume, if cotton was substituted, 400,000 bales. 

Mr. HARE. The gentleman understands that I am in 
sympathy with that, but this is an emergency bill, to exist 
only for one year. If it is to be permanent, then it is an 
entirely different proposition. The thing I am afraid of is 
that the period will be just long enough to catch the farmer 
in the trap this next fall. 

I shall probably vote for this bill because it is the only 
farm relief bill presented, but I want it clearly understood 
that I am not supporting it because I favor the principle 
involved, nor do I subscribe to the belief that it will bring 
any material relief to agriculture. I will support it on the 
theory that it is a protest against the existing high protec- 
tive tariff policy, trusting it may have the effect of bringing 
to the attention of the beneficiaries of the present tariff 
system the benefits they claim to receive and the excessive 
burdens imposed on the farmer as a result of such a policy. 
I believe that when the beneficiaries of the high tariffs get 
a taste of the medicine they have been administering to 
agriculture they will be willing to admit the whole policy is 
wrong and will insist upon a reduction in our excessively 
high tariffs. Then we may expect some relief for agricul- 
ture. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, I stood on this floor two 
years ago and fought the Smoot-Hawley bill as long and 
as hard as I could. I have gone into Republican congres- 
sional districts and laid it as a lash across the back of my 
Republican colleagues. But if this item is kept in the bill, 
I am willing to take back and apologize for everything I 
ever said about the Smoot-Hawley bill. [Applause.] 

Let me tell you something. We are not dealing with agri- 
culture. The way we are going about it here is for the 
purpose of helping textile mills in the South build for them- 
selves a tariff wall. You are robbing the American farmer 
of 75 per cent of increased cost of bagging of every de- 
scription in this country. I thought that this bill came in 
here with the approval and blessing of the President elect. 
That was the attitude at least of some gentlemen promi- 
nently identified with him who appeared before the com- 
mittee. I want to follow the President elect, and will do it 
if I possibly can. He went from one end of this country 
to the other, with all of us as his Democratic cohorts, 
crystallizing public sentiment in this country against the 
administration because of the Smoot-Hawley bill, and now 
you ask me to believe that in the name of a depressed and 
destitute agriculture he is here asking us to put the highest 
tariff rate that has ever been asked anywhere on jute. Do 
you know what they are asking for? Listen to me, my 
Democratic friends from down South. They are asking for 
5 cents a pound on jute. There are 2 pounds of jute in 
every yard of jute bagging. That means 10 cents a yard 
that they will put on as a tariff. : 

What is the price of jute bagging to-day to the cotton 
farmers of the South? It is on an average of 12 cents a yard. 
You are going to increase to the farmers of the South alone 
the cost of their bagging from 12 cents to 22 cents a yard. 
The average price of cotton bagging is 20 cents per yard; so 
it means an embargo against jute. Mr. Chairman, I begged 
my good friend from Arkansas [Mr. Gover] not to insist 
upon his rice amendment, because I wanted to follow the 
President elect of the United States, the Democratic leader. 
Mr. Roosevelt. I felt pretty bad when that was written into 
the bill, and only out of love and affection for my colleague 
did I give it my support. Then when I heard the peanut 
boys from Georgia and North Carolina endeavor to wrap the 
great, strong, and victorious arms of the Democratic Party 
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around the frail and humble form of the little Georgia 
“ goober,” I thought that was pretty bad also. I could see no 
reason apparent on God's green footstool for writing dairy 
products into this bill but the idea of a crowd of southern 
Democrats, under the cloak of agricultural poverty, trying to 
put over this high tariff rate, to the hurt of every cotton 
farmer in the South. . 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RAGON. No. My Democratic friends, when are we 
going to learn to follow the President elect? Oh, I can stand 
all of this, and I will stand all of this, and I will go down the 
line for the sake of agriculture, because of its depressed con- 
dition, but I balk when you try to ram down my throat the 
highest tariff that was ever proposed before any tariff com- 
mittee. How great will it affect the cotton producer, who 
will have to send 57 per cent of his product across the water 
in competition there with cotton that is free of any tariff 
duty at all? 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RAGON. No. My friend from South Carolina [Mr. 
Hare] asked a pertinent question, and I can answer it, I 
think. He is correct. He is not only correct, but he is 
worse than correct. Sixty per cent of the bagging that will 
be used by the farmers of this country this fall in wrapping 
cotton will be rewoven from the bagging used last year. 
You will therefore give to this secondhand jute bagging the 
advantage of this 10-cent tariff which will cost the cotton 
grower 60 cents on every bale of cotton—on a 15,000,000 fall 
crop it would amount to $9,000,000 out of the pockets of 
cotton farmers. [Applause.] ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I congratulate my col- 
league on the Ways and Means Committee, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Racon], on the fine Republican speech 
that he has just made, and the lesson that he has taught 
some of his Democratic colleagues. I had intended to make 
reference to the statement of the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cox], when he said that a jute-bagging tariff rate was 
justifiable. But it has been so successfully answered by the 
gentleman from Arkansas that I do not think there is any 
need of my touching on the reference that the gentleman 
from Georgia made to this item. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I can not yield at the moment. The 
underlying principle of a tariff is protection to American 
industry from foreign competition. When my colleague 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GRANFIELD] had 
the floor, I took pains to ask him whether jute was raised 
in any form whatsoever in this country. He and I and the 
rest of you know that it is not so raised. 

Therefore, there is no protection to American industry in 
any shape or form in putting a tariff on jute. But the 
point is that it is the same old comparison. When we were 
having hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means 
on the Smoot-Hawley bill, the question came up of putting 
a duty on bananas. I asked the witness, a representative 
of agricultural interests, whether any bananas were raised 
commercially in the United States. He admitted they were 
not. Then I asked, Why a duty on bananas?—and the 
answer was, In order to force our people to eat more apples! 
We have it illustrated again to-day. The low-tariff people 
or the no-tariff people of the Democratic Party are asking 
the most indefensible kind of a duty on a noncompetitive 
article in order to force the price of that article to such a 
point that the people will be driven to buying a substitute 
in the form of cotton. 

According to the hearings before the Committee on Ways 
and Means, cotton is not a satisfactory substitute in any 
sense of the word. Cotton has no fiber that makes suitable 
bagging or coarse wrapping material. The same effort was 
made by one of these same gentlemen before the Post Office 
Committee to make it possible to substitute cotton twine for 
jute twine. It is a far-fetched effort to throw an industry 
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of this country out at the expense of the purchaser of the 
products of cotton. That is all there is to this, and that is 
why jute is in this bill. It is another evidence of the re- 
mark I made a day or two ago, showing the incompetency 
of the Committee on Agriculture to deal with the question of 
the tariff. 

Let the right committee handle the subject of the tariff. 
We will make mistakes enough, there is no doubt about that, 
but we will not make the mistake of putting a duty on an 
article not grown or manufactured in this country in order 
to raise the price of that article to its consumers and there- 
fore force the use of a poor substitute gor that article. The 
proponents of this indefensible item go farther than a tariff. 
They are proposing an embargo. The average price of cot- 
ton over a period of years is 20 cents—the average price of 
jute is 1244 cents—a duty of 5 cents per pound is equivalent 
to 10 cents per yard, so that this additional price is intended 
to make the price prohibitive against jute. 

That is the whole story about jute and the suggested tariff 
upon it, unjustifiably brought here by the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield. 

Mr. McGUGIN. If this tariff goes in on jute will that 
not increase the price of every potato sack in this country?— 
and potatoes are not protected under this bill. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. It will increase the price. It is 
the intention to increase the price of every sack used for any 
purpose. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Here they are robbing the potato farmer, 
who has no protection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Whether it is to cover cotton or 
potatoes or onions or any other commodity where sacking 
is used the consumer would pay the additional cost to please 
these cotton-subsidy advocates. There are plenty of uses 
for sackage, and I ask that you allow it to be purchased at 
as low a price as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the adoption of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Snow]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Snow) there were—ayes 114, noes 34. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. GLovER: Page 19, line 9, after the word 
“ wheat,” insert a comma and the word “rice.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GLOVER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kerr: Page 19, line 9, after the word 
“cotton,” insert the word “ peanuts.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDRESEN: Page 19, line 9, after the 
comma following the word “ tobacco,” insert the word “ butterfat.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. ANDRESEN: Page 19, after line 19, insert the 
following: 

“(c) During any period for which an adjustment charge is in 
effect with respect to butterfat and for cotton and for hogs there 
shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid upon the importation 
from any foreign country into the United States of animal, marine, 
and vegetable oils or fats, and upon the oil content of the raw 
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materials from which such oils and fats are extracted, a duty of 
5 cents per pound. Such duty shall be in addition to any other 
duty imposed by law.” 

In line 20, strike out (c)“ and insert “(d)”; and in line 25, 
strike out “(d)” and insert “(e).” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANDRESEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. ANDRESEN) there were—ayes 104, noes 8. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM.. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks on this section 18 relating to tariff 
duties, at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to observe that section 18 of this 
bill, H. R. 13991, is distinctly a tariff measure. It provides 
a new customs duty of 5 cents per pound on short-staple 
cotton and jute and a corresponding compensatory duty on 
manufactures of such cotton and jute. Further than that, 
it provides for an additional and new duty, equivalent to the 
adjustment charge, upon all importations of goods processed 
or manufactured from commodities which, if domestically 
processed, would be subject to the adjustment charge. 

Whether the warehousing privileges upon importations 
granted by the tariff act of 1930 will be applicable to these 
importations is not clear from the bill as drawn. Particu- 
larly important would be the question whether the privilege 
of withdrawal free of the duties imposed under the pending 
bill would exist in cases where the commodities or goods 
were imported while the adjustment charge is in effect but 
not withdrawn until after the adjustment charge has ceased. 
It is true that section 18 of the pending bill in paragraph 
(c) does provide that the duties imposed by that section shall 
be levied, assessed, collected and paid in the same manner as 
duties imposed by the tariff act of 1930 and shall be treated 
for the purposes of all provisions of law relating to the cus- 
toms revenue as duties imposed by such act; but the ad- 
ministration of both the pending bill and the tariff act in 
the complicated intermingling of tariff duties and adjust- 
ment charges will entail great difficulties. 

For instance, customs officers would have to ascertain the 
nature of the process upon which an adjustment charge is 
due as well as the point where the taxable process is com- 
pleted and also the relative value of the separable com- 
ponents of the commodity to the total value of the com- 
modity as processed. It is interesting to inquire also whether 
these new customs duties are to be subject to the flexible 
provisions of the tariff act of 1930 or whether the party in 
power proposes to adhere to its policy in the revenue act 
of 1932, which expressly excepted the customs duties im- 
posed therein from the flexible provisions. It is unwise, to 
say the least, to inject customs duties into legislation which 
of necessity can not go into all the ramifications of our 
tariff laws. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE I1l—Generat Provisions 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 19. As used in this act 

(1) In case of wheat, the term “ processing” means the milling 
or other processing (except cleaning and drying) of wheat for 
market. 

(2) In case of cotton, silk, and rayon, the term “ processing” 
means the spinning, manufacturing, or other processing (except 
ginning) of cotton, silk, or rayon; and the term “cotton” shall 
not include cotton linters. 

(3) In case of tobacco, the term “ processing ” means the manu- 
facturing or other processing (except drying) of tobacco. 

(4) In case of hogs, the term “ processing” means the slaughter 
of hogs for market. 


Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Grover: Page 20, in line 7, after 
the word “wheat,” insert the words “or rice”; and in line 9, 
after the word wheat insert the words “or rice.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GLOVER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Kerr: Page 20, after line 18, insert the 
following: 

“ (5) In the case of peanuts the term ‘processing’ means the 
cleaning, polishing, grading, shelling, and crushing, or other 
processing thereof.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KERR]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ANDRESEN: Page 20, line 18, insert a new 

aragraph as follows: 

(5) The term butterfat as used herein means the amount 
of fat content of milk and products made from milk. In the 
case of butterfat the term ‘processing’ means the manu- 
facturing of milk or cream into products, and also all steps taken 
in the handling and sale of milk or cream, as such, after the 
product leaves the farm where produced. Also in case of direct 
sales by a producer to a consumer, all steps in preparing the 
product for market, whether or not taken on the farm where 
produced.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman in the case of the marketing of milk where will 
that be deemed to be processed? The farmers sell it to a 
dairy, and that is retailed to the cities. Suppose there is 
nothing done to that milk except bottling it? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Bottling would be considered processing. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. How about pasteurizing milk? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The same thing would apply. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horr: Section 19, subsection (1), 
the last line, after the word “market,” strike out the period and 
insert a comma and add the following: “including custom milling 
for toll as well as for commercial milling.” 

Mr. JONES. I may state to the gentleman I think this 
is already covered, but I have no objection to the amend- 
ment to make the matter clear. 

Mr. HOPE. Possibly it is covered, but in order to avoid 
the possibility that it is not, I think this amendment should 
be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lea: Page 20, line 9, at the end of 
subdivision (1), strike out the period, insert a comma, and add 
“but shall not include the grinding or cracking thereof not in 
the form of flour for feed purposes only.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, after talking with other 
members of the committee, I may state I think that might 
come in under another section, but to be certain we will 
agree to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McGuctn: Page 20, section 19, sub- 
section (4), strike out all of subsection (4), same being lines 17 
and 18. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, throughout the con- 
sideration of this bill the friends of this bill have been 
insisting that there was an obligation upon anyone who 
opposed this bill to offer a substitute. Considering the de- 


plorable condition of agriculture there is justifiable logic to 
that position. 

Now, because I am opposed to this bill—unalterably op- 
posed to it because I think it is a wrong upon the country 
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as a whole and upon agriculture—does not mean that I am 
not in favor of some reasonable legislation that will redound 
to the benefit of agriculture. When we look over the 
various bills which have from time to time been presented 
for the benefit of agriculture, and when we consider a pos- 
sible emergency bill we know that the debenture plan is the 
best that has ever yet been submitted. It applies to every 
product produced that has a duty upon it. It is more equal 
in the distribution of its benefits. It is not complicated in 
its administration. The country is familiar with it. There 
is some chance to pass it. It has already passed the Senate 
once. It has been reported out once by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

When the chairman of the committee presented this bill 
in his opening argument after telling the House about the 
deplorable condition of agriculture he said: Take this bill 
or offer a better one; take this bill or offer a substitute.” 
That is what I am going to do when we finish reading this 
bill. Certainly in view of that fact no member of the 
Committee on Agriculture will invoke the rule that my sub- 
stitute is out of order and that I can not offer the debenture 
as a substitute. 

Certainly the Committee on Agriculture will not come in 
here with a rule that will not permit of a substitute and 
then challenge us to offer a substitute and charge every man 
who opposes this bill with being an enemy of agriculture 
unless he presents a substitute. 

When we finish reading this bill I am going to offer the 
debenture amendment that was offered by Senator Norris in 
the Senate. [Applause.] Then we will find out whether 
or not the sponsors of this bill are in good faith when they 
challenge the opponents of this bill to offer a substitute. 

To-day I am glad to take the debenture bill because I 
think it will bring some relief to the farmers that will be 
equal in its distribution. There has not been any objection 
to the debenture bill except the claim that it was a subsidy. 
Well, it is an honest subsidy. It is not a deceitful subsidy, 
and like most things which are honest it does not cost as 
much as the deceitful things. The tax under this bill we 
are now considering is $1,000,000,000. The cost of adminis- 
tering the debenture has never been estimated by anyone 
to be more than $150,000,000, and as between the two the 
debenture plan stands on higher ground as a matter of 
equality among the farmers, is more equitable to the tax- 
payers of the country, and does not destroy the distribution 
system of our country. Then, as a matter of general relief 
for agriculture in common with the rest of the country, we 
need monetary reform. I prefer a reduction in the gold 
content of the gold dollar. 

I make these remarks to bring to the attention of the 
House my intention upon the conclusion of the consideration 
of this bill of offering a substitute bill which has been the 
choice of the Grange for years, which has heretofore passed 
the United States Senate, which has heretofore been reported 
out by the House Committee on Agriculture, and which has 
heretofore been accepted by all three of the farm organiza- 
tions and universally approved by the farm belt. 

{Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, when I was a lad my father 
raised some hogs. He had an 80-acre pasture. One year we 
had some pretty bad hogs. It was very difficult to keep them 
in the pen or in the pasture. They would root the gate open 
or somehow would get it open. Now, every time we have 
reached hogs in the bill the gentleman from Kansas has 
come along and tried to open the gate. I think he has 
made his last effort. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Sec. 20. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to expend 
for the payment of administrative expenses under 


this act not to 
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exceed 2½ per cent of the annual receipts from adjustment charges 
and taxes under this act. 

(b) The of Agriculture is authorized (subject to the 
limitations provided in subsection (a) with respect to the amounts 
available for the payment of administrative expenses) to transfer 
to the Treasury Department and other agencies of the Federal 
Government, and to any agency of any State or any political sub- 
division thereof, such sums as are required to pay the additional 
expenses incurred by such agencies in the administration of this 
act. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the section on the ground it is violative of clause 4 
of rule 21 in that it is an appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 20, after line 19, insert 
the following paragraph: 

“Sec. 20. (a) Amounts appropriated for the payment of admin- 
istrative expenses under this act shall be expended by or under 
the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, but the amounts to 
be expended for such expenses under this act shall not exceed in 
the aggregate a sum equal to 244 per cent of the total amount to 
be collected in adjustment charges and taxes under this act.“ 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this covers the same propo- 
sition as the section that has been stricken out on a point of 
order. 

I want to make a short statement as to the effect of this 
provision. The general authorization for appropriations 
under the act is contained in section 26. Administrative 
expenses, of course, will begin at once; and obviously it will 
be necessary when the act is first in effect, and during 
periods when the administrative work is heavy, for the Secre- 
tary to exceed, temporarily, 2% per cent of the receipts at 
the particular time; but for the whole time the legislation 
is to operate, the 2% per cent limitation will have been 
observed. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto close in three minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goss: Page 21, line 6, after the word 
“act,” strike out the period, insert a colon and the following: 
“ Provided, That a statement of all transfers of appropriations 
made hereunder shall be included in the annual Budget for the 
fiscal year 1936 and a statement of all transfers of appropriations 
made hereunder up to the time of the submission of the annual 
Budget for the fiscal year 1935, and all contemplated transfers 
during the remainder of the fiscal years 1933 and 1934 shall be 
included in the annual Budget for the fiscal year 1935.” 

Mr. JONES. As I understand, the amendment follows the 
language of the other act? 

Mr. GOSS. This is exactly the language of section 317 of 
the economy act. 

Mr. JONES. I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago the committee, amid 
considerable confusion, adopted an amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN] which pro- 
vides a duty of 5 cents per pound on animal, marine, and 
vegetable oils or fats and upon the oil content of the raw 
materials from which such oils and fats are extracted. 

This is a subject that has been before the Ways and 
Means Committee and has been the subject of a great deal 
of debate. 

I call attention to the fact that this amendment makes 
this provision applicable to the Philippine Islands, so that 
at one fell swoop we have destroyed our entire relationship 
with the Philippine Islands with reference to their com- 
merce with us, a subject which has recently engaged the 
attention of this House and will probably engage our atten- 
tion very soon again. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. If the gentleman will read the amend- 
ment, he will find that it only covers such imports from 
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foreign countries; and I do not believe the Philippine 
Islands are a foreign country. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The effect of section 18 is that every- 
thing in it in relation to duties will apply to the Philippine 
Islands and that this possession is considered as a foreign 
country with reference to the duties therein provided. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Imports from the Philippine Islands 
will be permitted under the amendment that has been 
adopted. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I think not, because paragraph (d) 
of section 18 is applicable. I will read it: 

As used in this section the term “ United States” means the 
United States and its possessions, except the Philippine Islands, 
the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the island of Guam. 

The Philippine Islands are, therefore, not considered as 
within the term “United States” and, not being domestic, 
must be foreign territory, for the purposes of the section, 
of which the amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. ANDRESEN] was made a part. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I may say that the amend- 
ment first included the Philippine Islands, and I insisted 
that that be taken out in order to avoid any question 
about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Goss]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

REGULATIONS 

Sec. 21. The Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
Agriculture are authorized to prescribe such regulations as may be 
necessary to the efficient administration of the functions vested 
in them, respectively, by this act, including regulations by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as to proof which the Secretary will deem 
satisfactory as a basis for issuing adjustment certificates. Copies 


of regulations under this act shall be published and distributed 
without cost to producers and other interested persons. 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the end of section 21 the following: “ Provided, That in 
order to prevent duplication and confusion the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is hereby given complete jurisdiction over the Govern- 
ment regulation relating to commodities named in this act and 
no regulation relating to such commodity shall be made by any 
department, independent establishment, bureau, or commission of 
the Government until the same shall be first approved by him.” 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, in order 
that the House may have information as to what the 
amendment seeks to do, I will say that the purpose of the 
act is to provide protection for certain kinds of commodi- 
ties that are to be produced in the future. 

At the present time, if I am correctly informed, there is 
another agency of the Government that has on hand ap- 
proximately 400,000 bales of cotton, and several million 
bushels of wheat. If this is true, there might be some con- 
fusion if the Secretary of Agriculture was not given com- 
plete jurisdiction over all matters relating to the marketing 
of the different commodities. 

I have in mind the further thought that there is in ex- 
istence a considerable set-up that has not functioned in the 
way that is satisfactory to the agricultural industry. I 
have in mind the fact that those who are now clothed with 
a certain amount of power might issue certain kinds of 
regulations which might be embarrassing to those who will 
be charged with the jurisdiction provided for in this act. 

Therefore, if it is the intention of the Members of this 
House to have complete jurisdiction over the various com- 
modities located in the Secretary of Agriculture that are 
provided for in this act, then surely no one could object 
to an amendment of this kind which will clarify it to the 
extent that there can be no disagreement as to power. 

Everyone realizes that this agency has been responsible 
for the buying and selling future contracts on cotton and 
wheat amounting to millions of dollars. The greater por- 
tion of such money invested in this manner has been lost, and 
the taxpayers are now holding the sack. This agency could, 
if it so desired, again engage in this practice, thus bringing 
about unnatural influences on the markets that affect cer- 
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tain commodities contained in this legislation. Therefore, 
unless the chairman of the committee feels that the wording 
of this bill is sufficient to protect the jurisdiction given to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, I am hoping he will not offer 
any objections to the amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma, I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I understand the purpose of the 
gentleman’s amendment, as he has explained it, although 
he did not call any names—the purpose of the amendment 
is to provide that the Federal Farm Board shall not exercise 
any of its existing powers if they come under the provisions 
of the bill. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The gentleman has stated 
it correctly. I hope the chairman will be sufficiently 
friendly to let the amendment go in, so that we will not be 
confronted in the future with any kind of situation that 
might be embarrassing. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I am in hearty sympathy 
with the position stated by the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
but it is very clear in the bill that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is charged with the full duty, has full responsibility to 
make all regulations. The very purpose which he stated is 
covered by the present terms of the bill. So there is no use 
of any additional provision, when it is just as clear as the 
English language can make it that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has full power and responsibility to make all the 
regulations. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman real- 
ize that the Farm Board may have some money left on hand, 
probably a sufficient amount to bring about certain condi- 
tions that may be embarrassing? 

Mr. JONES. They do not have anything to do with it. 
They are not mentioned; and the committee studiously 
avoided going into the subject of the Farm Board, so that 
that might be handled as a separate matter. We do not 
want to mix the two together. Under the terms of this bill 
there is nothing that the Farm Board would have to do 
with it, and I do not want them to have anything to do 
with the bill. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The distinguished gentle- 
man will realize I am in full accord with him; but this does 
not refer to the Farm Board, but makes it doubly sure that 
the Secretary of Agriculture will haye complete and final 
jurisdiction over these commodities. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think there is any question about 
the terms of the bill. If we find there is any question about 
it, I assure the gentleman that we will put such a provision 
into the bill. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. My colleague says that he is 
in full accord with the purpose of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. Why does he object to putting it in? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, we have a revenue act, but I would not 
want to tack it on to this. We do not want everything that 
is good put in this bill. I am in thorough accord with the 
gentleman, but there is no need for putting it into this bill. 
As the gentleman knows, I did not vote for the marketing 
act. Let us not load the bill down with extraneous matters, 

I move that all debate upon this section now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CLASSIFICATION AND TYPES OF COMMODITIES 


Src. 22. Whenever any agricultural commodity has regional or 
market classifications or types which the Secretary of Agriculture 
finds are so different from each other in use or marketing methods 
as at any time to require their treatment as separate commodi- 
ties under this act the Secretary may determine upon and desig- 
nate one or more such classifications or types for such treatment. 
Such classification or type shall, so long as such determination 
remains in effect, be treated as a separate commodity under this 
act in accordance with regulations to be prescribed jointly by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 21, line 19, strike out 
“or types” and insert a comma and “ types or grades”; page 21, 
Une 21, after use,“ insert a comma and the word “grade” and 
a comma; page 21, line 24, strike out “or types and insert a 
comma and the following: Types or grades: page 22, line 1. 
strike out “or types” and insert a comma and the following: 


“Type or grade.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, that is simply corrective. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INFORMATION TO BE MADE PUBLIC 


Src. 23. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, when any 
nid justment charge, or increase or decrease therein, takes effect in 
Jespect of a commodity, to make public such information as he 
@eems advisable regarding (1) the relationship between the adjust- 
ment charge and the price paid to producers of the commodity, 
(2) the effect of the adjustment charge upon prices to consumers 
of products of the commodity, (3) the relationship, in previous 
periods, between prices to producers of the commodity and prices 
to consumers of the products thereof, and (4) the situation in 
foreign countries relating to prices to producers of the commodity 
and prices to consumers of the products thereof. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. LaGuarpta: Page 22, strike out, beginning 
‘with line 7, down through the word “ advisable” in line 10, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Src. 23. When any adjustment charge, or increase or decrease 
therein, takes effect in respect of a commodity, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in order to prevent pyramiding of the adjustment 
charge and profiteering in the sale of products derived from the 
commodity, shall make public such information as he deems 


necessary.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, this is simply for the 
purpose of clarity. The bill now reads that the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized when any adjustment charge, or 
increase or decrease therein, takes effect in respect of a 
commodity, to make public such information as he deems 
advisable. I change that language in order to indicate the 
information necessary, so that we may be informed of every 
detail of the wholesale price, the world market, and the 
adjustment charge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not the effect of the gentleman's 
amendment rather restrictive, limiting it only to publication 
where there is attempted pyramiding? I think the phrase- 
ology in the bill is more general than the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The purpose of this is to give all the 
information to the public. We want that kind of informa- 
tion so that we may know whether there is pyramiding of 
the prices or not, whether anyone is taking undue advantage 
of the adjustment charges for the purpose of profiteering; 
for instance, after the tax ceases to be applicable, whether 
they continue with these prices. That is the kind of infor- 
mation that would be useful. I am simply indicating the 
nature of the information and in no way restricting it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the gentleman’s amendment 
should be offered supplementary to the language rather than 
as a substitute for it. The language of the gentleman's 
amendment seeks to merely provide for information when 
there is pyramiding. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes. The language of the section 
as it is written provides for general information. The gen- 
tleman’s amendment strikes out, beginning with line 7 down 
through the word advisable in line 10, and substitutes lan- 
guage that provides only for pyramiding, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Iam sure the purpose of this informa- 
tion is to do that. We do not want any other kind of infor- 
mation. What we want is information to know whether 
there is pyramiding or profiteering on these commodities. 

That is the instruction which we give to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is much 
difference in the wording of the two paragraphs. The gen- 
tleman's amendment may clarify it, and I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PERSONNEL 

Sec. 24. The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the 
Treasury may each appoint such experts and, in accordance with 
the classification act of 1923 and all acts amendatory thereof, 
and subject to the civil service laws, such officers and employees 
as are necessary to execute the functions vested in them, respec- 
tively, under this act. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. McCrrntic of Oklahoma: 22, in line 
25, after the word “ act,” insert “ provided that no salary in excess 
of $7,500 shall be paid to additional employees necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to that 
amendment. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify the amendment by inserting 
after “$7,500” the words per annum.” 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is offered for the purpose 
of preventing a similar occurrence to that which took place 
after the so-called Farm Board act was enacted into a law. 
No Member of Congress ever dreamed that the adminis- 
tration of the so-called Farm Board act would fall into the 
hands of a set of individuals who had no respect for the 
taxpayers, and such individuals immediately made it pos- 
sible for certain employees in connection with the Farm 
Board or its subsidiaries to receive salaries and commis- 
sions amounting to as much as $75,000 per annum. This 
policy has met the condemnation of practically every 
person interested in the subject of agriculture, and in my 
opinion has had more to do with causing the Farm Board 
to be in bad repute than anything else. 

I am thoroughly convinced that a maximum salary of 
$7,500 per annum is sufficient to employ all the expert help 
that will be needed to administer this act; anyhow, I dare 
say that at least 75 per cent of the entire citizenship of this 
Nation are making less than this sum, and this maximum 
will be sufficient to cause the act to be taken care of in a 
proper way. Therefore, I am hoping that the amendment 
will be accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCLINTIC]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PENALTIES 


Sec. 25. (a) Any person who makes any false statement for the 
purpose of fraudulently procuring, or shall attempt in any man- 
ner fraudulently to procure, the issuance or redemption of any 
adjustment certificate, whether for the benefit of such person or 
any other person, shall upon conviction be fined not more than 
$2,000 or imprisonment not more than one year, or both. 

(b) Adjustment certificates issued under authority of this act 
shall be obligations of the United States within the definition in 
section 147 of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the penal laws of the United States,” approved March 4, 
1909, as amended. 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word to ask the chairman of the committee a question. 
My question does not apply to the section just read, but 
to the general construction of this bill. The question has 
been asked time and time again in private conversations in 
the cloak rooms and elsewhere as to whether the allotment 
in connection with any of the crops for which there must 
be a reduction in acreage, goes to the individual producer 
of the past as an individual, or whether the allotment fol- 
lows the land. 
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My understanding has been throughout that it is the in- 
tent that the allotment or reduction really runs with the 
land, so that if a man buys a piece of land he has the 
privilege of producing the amount that that land produced 
in former years, subject, of course, to cutting in the propor- 
tion required, and then obtain the certificate. Crops and 
animals like hogs and cows are produced on the farms as 
such. Is that the theory of the Committee on Agriculture 
with reference to the matter? 

Mr. JONES. Provision is made for that, in that the 
Secretary may take those things into consideration in 
allotting the matter, but that will be handled practically 
as the gentleman says. That is, the same result will be 
accomplished. 

Mr. BURTNESS. So that that result is accomplished? 
I am glad to have that legislative construction of the lan- 
guage of the bill, for I think the bill is slightly ambiguous 
in respect to that. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the word “imprisonment” in line 7, page 23, be cor- 
rected to read “ imprisoned.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be changed 
accordingly. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

APPLICATION OF ACT 

Src. 27. The provisions of this act, except section 18, shall be 
applicable to the United States and its possessions, except the 
Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the 
island of Guam. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word to ask the chairman of the committee whether 
there is not some incongruity and contradiction with refer- 
ence to this section? It provides that— 

The provisions of this act, except section 18, shall be applicable 
to the United States and its possessions, except the Philippine 
Islands, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the Island of 
Guam. 

Section 18 itself provides that 


As used in this section, the term “ United States” means the 
United States and its possessions, except the Philippine Islands, 
the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the Island of Guam, 

Mr. JONES. That is the reason it is excepted here, be- 
cause it is taken care of in section 18. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then that is only for the purpose of 
clarification? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to make a prefer- 
ential motion. I move that the committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with the recommendation 
that further consideration be postponed until next Thursday, 
January 19. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that motion is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SHANNON moves that the committee do now rise and report 
the bill back to the House with the recommendation that further 
consideration be postponed until next Thursday, January 19. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that motion is out of order at this time and not 
germane at this point. 

Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Chairman, the rules provide for it, 
If the House will permit, I should like to give my reason for 
offering that motion. I have sat here for two or three days 
during this debate and listened to both sides. On the Re- 
publican side they say it will be met with presidential veto. 
On the Democratic side they say it will never see daylight 
in the Senate and that the Senate will correct all ills. I 
have read the hearings in addition to listening to all the 
debates; and if there is any Member in this House who un- 
derstands all that there is in this bill, I do not know who 
he is. 

The Committee on Agriculture reported its bill on Jan- 
uary 3. On January 5 a committee print, containing com- 
mittee amendments, showed some 27 radical changes in the 
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bill. In addition, this House has adopted amendments ga- 
lore. I understand one Member of the minority has offered 
and caused to be adopted 49 amendments within the last 
three days. Hence my desire for the bill to lie over so that 
the Members might become acquainted with its provisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must confine himself 
to the point of order. 

Mr. SHANNON. In answer to the point of order raised by 
the gentleman from Texas, the rules amply provide for this 
committee to rise at any time in a proceeding of this kind. 
There is no more reason why we could not rise at this mo- 
ment than when we finish the next paragraph. Hence I 
say my motion is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not find the rule re- 
ferred to. The Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


EXTENSION OF ACT 


Sec. 28. Prior to the commencement of the planting of wheat, 
cotton, and tobacco, respectively, for production during the cal- 
endar year 1934 and prior to the commencement of the period for 
breeding hogs which normally will be sold during such year, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall investigate and report to the Presi- 
dent whether the inequalities between the prices for any such 
commodity and other commodities have been or are likely to be 
corrected without extending the provisions of this act. If the 
President determines that it is necessary to place the provisions 
of this act in operation in order to correct any such inequality 
with respect to wheat, cotton, tobacco, or hogs, he shall thereupon 
issue a proclamation setting forth such determination. Upon the 
issuance of any such proclamation with respect to any commodity 
the provisions of this act shall be in operation for an additional 
year with respect to the commodity covered by the proclamation. 


Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Grovrn: On page 23, line 29, after 
the word “ wheat,“ insert a comma and the word “rice”; on page 


24, line 10, after the word “ wheat,” insert a comma and the word 
“rice.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kerr: On page 23, line 25, after the 
word “cotton,” insert the word “peanuts”; and on page 24, line 
10, after the word “cotton,” insert a comma and the word 
“ peanuts.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDRESEN: On page 24, line 3, after 
the comma, insert the following: “and prior to the 1934-35 mar- 
keting year for butterfat:“ and in line 10, after the word “ to- 
bacco,” insert a comma and the word “ butterfat.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to delay 
the consideration of this bill at this late hour, but I do want 
to state my position before the House and for the Recorp. 

When this Republic was founded farmers constituted more 
than nine-tenths of the total population. While we are 
now regarded as an industrial country, we are also distinctly 
agricultural. More people are engaged in agriculture in the 
United States to-day than in any other one pursuit. 

For more than a hundred years of our history as a Repub- 
lic agriculture furnished the basis of our material pros- 
perity. During the Napoleonic wars the exports of Ameri- 
can farm products brought to the United States the accumu- 
lation of wealth which made possible the first real growth 
of our cities, the occupation of all the good land east of the 
Appalachian Mountains, the migrations beyond the moun- 
tains into the Louisiana Purchase, the building of turnpikes, 
the construction of canals, and the use of steamboats on our 
rivers. 

Export of and good prices for farm products were followed 
by other and shorter eras of material expansion and the 
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rapid accumulation of wealth. It was a continuous surplus 
of farm products for export that brought from Europe the 
capital necessary to the construction of our railroads. The 
Civil War was won by the North, in large part, by reason of 
an unprecedented demand for American wheat in Europe. 
It was the sale of wheat—much of it from the new lands of 
Illinois and the Northwest frontier—that bolstered the credit 
of the Union and enable, the Federal Government to raise 
and equip the forces necessary to overpower the southern 
armies. The sickening depression of the seventies came 
with overexpansion of railroads and a saturnalia of specu- 
lation and gambling comparable to the recklessness of finan- 
cial operations four or five years ago. The panic of 1873 
was followed by six long years of heart-breaking depression. 
Again it was the export of American farm products to meet 
an unexpected foreign demand that pulled our country out 
of the hard times of the seventies and ushered in 15 years 
of extraordinary commercial and industrial activity and 
expansion. 

Overconfidence, overextension of credit, overborrowing, 
overdiscounting the future, brought another panic in 1893. 
As in the late twenties of the nineteenth century, as in 1837, 
as in 1873, the farmer again in 1893 found his products sell- 
ing for less than expenses of bringing them to market. 
While the railroads and banks were going through receiver- 
ships, were being reorganized, were falling into the hands of 
the shrewd and crafty, the farmer was patiently fighting to 
meet interest installments and to save his home from fore- 
closure. Again, in the late nineties the export of farm prod- 
ucts at reasonable prices brought prosperity to the farmer, 
restored purchasing power to the agriculturist group, set 
American factories to work to furnish the farm population 
with their needs, and once more prosperity was brought to 
our country through the export of raw materials from our 
farms, 

When the World War broke there was such an extraordi- 
nary demand for American manufactured products in the 
form of munitions and the instrumentalities of making war 
that the important contribution of the farmer was some- 
what lost sight of. During the price fixing incident to the 
war farm prices were held down, the farmers believed, below 
the relative scale of prices for manufactured products. 
After the close of the war the foreign demand for American 
products fell back to normal. In fact, it became less than 
normal by reason of a lack of purchasing power abroad and 
the utilization of such purchasing power as there was to 
obtain finished goods, particularly machinery and the instru- 
mentalities for production. 

Certain political and financial leaders in this country de- 
cided that the abnormal demand for American manufac- 
tured goods, incident to the war, could be replaced by a 
permanent demand abroad. For 10 years the financial or- 
ganization of this country was directed with a view to build- 
ing foreign markets for surplus American manufactured 
gonds. The market for farm products was, in the mean- 
time, neglected. The plight of the farmer became worse 
fram year to year. Though his purchasing power was falling 
from one year to the next, the prices of products such as 
faim machinery were advancing. These advances were 
made possible by the increase in tariff rates during the 
Harding and Hoover administrations. While the farmer’s 
purchasing power was falling and his expenses were in- 
creasing, American factories were being expanded under the 
belief that a foreign market for American manufactured 
goods had been developed. This foreign market was created 
temporarily through lending American money to foreign 
buyers. The day finally came when there was no more 
money to lend, when it was obvious that the foreigners could 
not repay what they had borrowed, either because they had 
been persuaded to borrow too much, or because our tariff 
had kept out their means of payment. The American in- 
dustrialist, in this mad scramble under a misguided political 
leadership, had taken the domestic market for granted. 

While he was pursuing the mirage of a foreign market 
the policy designed to furnish such a market was contribut- 
ing to the destruction of his domestic market. While As- 
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sistant Secretaries of Commerce and propagandists of cham- 
bers of commerce were chortling over the radio about 
permanent prosperity the American farmer was being re- 
duced to absolute financial ruin. By the time that the 
manufacturers realized that the political financiers in con- 
trol at Washington had misled them as to the possibilities 
of foreign markets they discovered that the purchasing 
power of the American farmer was gone, and with the dis- 
appearance of that purchasing power the domestic market 
had collapsed. With no more orders from abroad, with 
salesmen returning from American merchants with the re- 
port that goods were accumulating on the shelves of the 
stores, with inventories that would not move piling up, the 
American manufacturer was compelled to slow down, if not 
close down. When factories were closed or operated merely 
part time and millions of people were laid off, when the 
accustomed purchasing power of the city worker was cur- 
tailed, the paralysis of the domestic market was complete. 
With that paralysis goods ceased to flow in accustomed 
quantity, the railroads found themselves unable to earn 
interest charges, and even savings banks and insurance com- 
panies, dealing in what they believed to be prime securities, 
began to have forebodings that there would come to their 
institutions the same distress the American farmer had 
known for a decade. 

During the wild orgy of speculation, increased and fo- 
mented by the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover régime, practically 
everything in the United States of substantial value was 
mortgaged. The farmer had to mortgage his real estate to 
pay his taxes and to meet running expenses. The manu- 
facturer mortgaged his plant to get new machinery to make 
more goods to sell abroad. The savings of the people were 
diverted by commission-hungry bankers to foreign bonds and 
to debentures of all kinds. All in all, a bonded indebtedness 
of more than $200,000,000,000 was piled up. Conservative 
institutions came under the control of reckless speculators 
and bonds were floated and purchased which never should 
have been issued. The portfolios of banks were filled with 
dubious securities. Trust funds were used to purchase paper 
which any prudent banker knew to be speculative. With 
the collapse, it is obvious that many of the bonded debts can 
never be paid. As a result, there are all sorts of efforts to 
‘persuade the Federal Government to protect certain groups 
of bondholders. Much of the so-called relief of the Hoover 
administration has been merely to make good certain classes 
of securities. It is true that many of these security owners 
were innocent people. They have been led to purchase 
worthless paper because commission-hungry bankers have 
foisted it on a gullible public. 

These bankers, in some instances, have loaned money on 
the paper they peddled. They are crying to the taxpayers 
to step in and make good their own mistakes of judgment or 
irresponsible recklessness. Many proposals to help the 
farmer, when analyzed, are merely to have the taxpayers 
guarantee the payment of farm mortgages. Now the Amer- 
ican farmer will pay his debts if you give him a chance. 
Taking his land away from him will do him or nobody else 
any good. Our factories can not again become active, the 
unemployed can not go back to work in mine, in mill, in 
shop until the American farmer is again in a position to buy 
and pay for what he needs. He can not buy a plow for $75 
which a few years ago was selling for $30, on 10-cent oats 
and 5-cent cotton. On 40-cent wheat he can not buy a 
reaper at two or three hundred dollars which was selling 
for one-half or two-thirds that amount a few years ago. He 
can not pay a mortgage placed on his land during war 
times, when a grown cow will bring only ten or fifteen 
dollars. 

The farmer must have some real relief. His prosperity 
must be restored before prosperity will come to the rest of 
the country. We talk about forgiving foreign debts to Eu- 
ropean countries. That money was borrowed by floating 
Liberty bonds. These bonds will have to be paid. If Eu- 
ropean debtors do not repay the money, the American tax- 
payers will have to pay it. What about the $10,000,000,000, 
more or less, of farm mortgages? Are we going to ask the 
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American taxpayer to assume these? There would be more 
reason and justice in that proposition than in some that are 
being made to the Congress. 

What we need to do is: First, to relieve the farmer of the 
burden of taxes. Let the States exempt his home from 
taxes, at least up to a reasonable amount. Taxes of all 
kinds must be cut to the bone. It should be the first con- 
sideration of those charged with the responsibility of gov- 
ernment, national, State, county, and town, to see that every 
activity not absolutely necessary is abolished and every nec- 
essary one run at the lowest cost possible. 

Since it is obvious that this $200,000,000,000 indebtedness 
on the wealth of this country can not be paid, let us amend 
our bankruptcy laws so as to have equitable composition of 
these debts and let us scale the debts of the farmers along 
with the debts of industrialists. It is unthinkable to try to 
collect $10,000,000,000 from American farmers and at the 
same time to change the form of obligations of corporations 
from bonds to stocks, thereby relieving them of further peril 
of foreclosures. Now, this last must be done on a grand scale 
in this country, but while we are about it we must be fair 
to the farmer and bring his indebtedness to the bounds of 
what is reasonable and what is right under the existing 
circumstances. Second, the interest rate on farm mortgages 
must be reduced, and the way to avoid foreclosures for the 
nonpayment of interest in times such as these must be 
found. Third, through friendly negotiations with the peo- 
ple of other countries, the demand for our farm products 
must be stimulated. 

This Government has never given the farmer very much 
consideration. Tariffs have been levied and have been 
raised higher and higher in the interest of manufacturers. 
The farmer has been told that these high tariffs would help 
him by creating a home market for his products, but so far 
as the Government is concerned, the farmer has had to sell 
in a competitive market, while most of the things he has 
bought have been in a protected market. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has aided the railroads with prodigious grants of 
the public domain and by lending its own credit. It has 
given subventions to shipping interests and, from time to 
time, has aided industry and commerce. It has helped the 
banker and the money lender. If the Federal Government 


is going to be so active in the interest of certain businesses, 


it should, in the interest of restoration of general prosperity, 
give intelligent assistance toward the rehabilitation of agri- 
culture. If for a period of years, the market for American 
farm products is to be limited to the United States, then 
some way must be found by which the farmer would be paid 
at least the cost of production of that portion of his prod: 
ucts which are purchased and consumed in this country. 

I support the pending bill because I believe it will be help- 
ful to American agriculture. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McGuorn: I move that everything 
after the enacting clause be stricken out and that the following 
be substituted therefor: 


EXPORT DEBENTURES 


(a) Whenever the board provided for in the agricultural mar- 
keting act approved June 15, 1929, finds it advisable, in order to 
carry out the policy declared in section 1 of said agricultural 
marketing act, with respect to any agricultural commodity, to 
issue export debentures with respect to such commodity, said 
board shall give notice of such finding to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Upon the receipt of such notice it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the , commencing and terminating at 
such time as the board shall prescribe, to issue export debentures 
to any farmer, cooperative association, stabilization corporation, 
or other person with respect to such quantity of the commodity 
or any manufactured food product thereof or any product manu- 
factured from cotton or tobacco, if the cotton or tobacco out of 
which it is manufactured if exported in the raw material would 
have been entitled to receive a debenture therefor, as such person 
may from time to time export from the United States to any 
foreign country. The export debenture shall be in an amount to 
be computed under the direction of the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury, in accordance with such regulations as he may prescribe, at 
the debenture rate for the commodity or product that is in effect 
at the time of exportation. Any such computation shall be final. 

(b) In order to procure the issuance of an export debenture, 
the farmer, cooperative association, stabilization corporation, or 
other person shall, in accordance with such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, make application for 
such debenture and submit satisfactory proofs either (1) that 
the commodity to be exported was produced in the United States 
and has not previously been exported therefrom, or (2) that the 
commodity used in making the manufactured food product or any 
product manufactured from cotton or tobacco if the cotton or 
tobacco out of which it is manufactured if exported in the raw 
material would have been entitled to receive a debenture therefor, 
to be exported was produced in the United States and the agri- 
cultural commodity and the manufactured food product or any 
product manufactured from cotton or tobacco if the cotton or 
tobacco out of which it is manufactured if exported in the raw 
material would have been entitled to receive a debenture therefor, 
have not previously been exported therefrom. 

(c) An export debenture, when presented by the bearer thereof 
within one year from the date of issuance, shall be receivable at 
its face value by any collector of customs, or deputy collector of 
customs, or other person authorized by law or by regulation of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to perform the duties of collector 
of customs, in payment of duties collectible against articles im- 
ported by the bearer. Title to any export debenture shall be 
transferable by delivery. In order to prevent any undue specu- 
lation in the handling of such export debentures, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed, under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, to provide for the redemption 
of such export debentures from any money in the Treasury derived 
from the payment of duties collectible against articles imported 
into the United States at a rate of not less than 98 per cent of the 
face value of such export debentures. 

(d) Debenture rates in effect at any time with respect to any 
agricultural commodity shall be one-half the rate of duty in effect 
at such time with respect to imports of such commodity, except 
that so long as no import duty is imposed on cotton the debenture 
rate thereon shall be 2 cents per pound. The debenture rate in 
effect at any time with respect to any manufactured food product 
of any agricultural commodity or any product manufactured from 
cotton or tobacco if the cotton or tobacco out of which it is manu- 
factured if exported in the raw material would have been entitled 
to receive a debenture therefor, shall be an amount sufficient, as 
nearly as may be, to equal the debenture that would be issuable 
upon the exportation of the quantity of the agricultural com- 
modity consumed in the manufacture of the exported manufac- 
tured food product, or any product manufactured from cotton 
or tobacco if the cotton or tobacco out of which it is manufac- 
tured if exported in the raw material would have been entitled 
to receive a debenture therefor, as prescribed and promulgated 
from time to time by said board. 

(e) Regulations requiring that metal tags or other appropriate 
markings be placed on all bales of cotton produced in foreign 
countries and allowed transit through the United States for ex- 
portation, may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Every person who violates any such regulation of said board shall 
be liable to a civil penalty of $100 for each such offense. Such 
penalty may be recovered in a civil suit brought by said board in 
the name of the United States. 

(t) The Secretary of the Treasury shall prepare and issue all 
export debentures. Export debentures issued under authority of 
this act shall be obligations of the United States within the 
definition in section 147 of the act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States,” approved 
March 4, 1909, as amended (U. S. C., title 18, sec. 261). 

(g) Any person who shall make any false statement for the 
purpose of fraudulently procuring, or shall attempt in any man- 
ner fraudulently to procure, the issuance or acceptance of any 
export debenture, whether for the benefit of such person or of 
any other person, shall be fined not more than $2,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both. 

(h) In order to prevent undue stimulation in the production 
of any debenturable agricultural commodity, whenever said board 
finds that the production of any debenturable agricultural com- 
modity during any crop year has exceeded the average annual 
production of such debenturable agricultural commodity for the 
preceding five years said board shall by proclamation prescribe 
that during the next succeeding year the export debenture rates 
for such commodity shall be reduced by the percentage herein- 
after fixed. Such reductions shall become effective on the date 
fixed in such proclamation, not less than 60 days from the date 
of the issuance thereof, and shall remain in effect throughout 
such succeeding crop year. The term “crop year,” as used in 
this section means a 12 months’ period beginning at a time 
designated by said board. 

Reductions in debenture rates under this section shall be made 
in accordance with the following percentages: 

(1) For an increase in production of less than 20 per cent, 
there shall be no reduction. 

(2) For an increase in production of 20 per cent but less than 
40 per cent, there shall be a reduction of 20 per cent. 

(3) For an increase in production of 40 per cent but less than 
60 per cent, there shall be a reduction of 50 per cent. 
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90 per cent, there shall be a reduction of 75 per cent. 

(5) For an increase in production of 90 per cent or more, 
there shall be a reduction of 99 per cent. 

Mr. JONES (interrupting the reading of the amendment). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent—I think the gen- 
tleman from Kansas will agree to this—that the amend- 
ment be not read. We all know what it is. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to 
the amendment not being read. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as read. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. McGUGIN. If the gentleman insists upon his point 
of order, how can he justify the challenge in his opening 
statement that those who opposed the bill offer a substitute 
for it? 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman should come in with his 
suggestions in the regular way. 

Mr. Chairman, I insist upon the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. This question has been fully passed 
upon by prior decisions. One of the best opinions of this 
kind was made by a very-able parliamentarian, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Mapes], when he was presiding 
during the consideration of a farm relief bill. 

The amendment is not germane in any respect. There- 
fore the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that permission be given to have the section numbers cor- 
rected and the necessary clerical changes made to make 
the bill harmonious with the amendments that have been 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, in view of repeated as- 
sertions by majority Members that President-elect Roosevelt 
did not give his indorsement to this legislation, I submit here- 
with an extract from his campaign speech at Cincinnati in 
September, 1932: 

First, the plan must provide for the producer of staple surplus 
commodities such as wheat, cotton, corn (in the form of hogs), 
and tobacco, a tariff benefit over world prices which is equivalent 
to the benefit given by the tariff to industrial products. This 
differential benefit must be so applied that the increase in farm 
income, purchasing, and debt-paying power will not stimulate 
further production, The plan must finance itself. Agriculture 
has at no time sought and does not now seek any further access 
to the Public Treasury, as was provided by the futile and costly 
attempts at price stabilization by the Federal Farm Board. It 
seeks only equality of opportunity with tariff-protected industry. 
It must not make use of any mechanism which would cause our 
European customers to retaliate on the ground of dumping. It 
must be based upon making the tariff effective and direct in its 
operation. It must make use of existing agencies and so far as 
possible be decentralized in its administration so that the chief 
responsibility for its operation will rest with the locality rather 
than with newly created bureaucratic machinery in Washington. 
It must operate as nearly as possible on a cooperative basis and 
its effect must be to enhance and strengthen the cooperative move- 
ment. It should, moreover, be constituted so that it can be with- 
drawn whenever the emergency has passed and normal foreign 
markets have been reestablished. 

It will be noted that with the single exception of using the 
parity price instead of the tariff in determining fair ex- 
change value, the bill follows Mr. Roosevelt’s statement so 
closely as to have no doubt of his support. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the committee rises. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Warren, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
the committee having had under consideration the bill 
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national economic emergency, had directed him to report 
the same back to the House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the previous question is 
ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. BEAM. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Illinois rise? f 

Mr. BEAM. Mr. Speaker, I have a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any member of the committee 
on the minority side who desires to submit a motion to 
recommit? If not, the Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The Clerk will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Beam moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

The ‘motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 204, nays 
151, answered “ present” 2, not voting, 69, as follows: 


[Roll No. 139] 
YEAS—204 

Allgood Dies Jones Overton 
Almon Dominick Kading Parker, Ga. 
Amlie Doutrich Keller ks 
Andresen Dowell Kemp Parsons 
Arentz Doxey Kerr Patman 
Arnold Drane Ketcham Patterson 
Bankhead Drewry Peavey 
Barbour Driver Kleberg - Polk 
Barton Ellzey Prall 
Biddle Eslick Knutson Ragon 
Black Fiesinger Kopp Rainey 
Blanton Kurtz Rayburn 
Bloom Flood Kvale Reid, III 
Boileau Frear LaGuardia Reilly 
Boland French Lambertson Robinson 
Boylan Fuller Lambeth Sabath 
Brand, Ohio Fulmer Lankford, Va. Sanders, Tex, 
Briggs Gambrill Larrabee Sandlin 
Bro Garber Larsen Schneider 
Buchanan Gasque Lea Selvig 
Burch Gavagan Leavitt Shallenberger 
Burtness Gilbert Lewis Shreve 
Campbell, Iowa Gilchrist Lichtenwainer Sinclair 
Cannon Gilen y Sirovich 
Carden Glover Lonergan Smith, Va. 
Carley Goldsborough Loofbourow Sparks 
Cartwright Green Lovette Spence 

Greenwood er Steagall 
Castellow Gregory McClintic, Okla. Stevenson 
Celler Griswold McDuffie Sullivan, N. Y 
Chapman Guyer McFadden Summers, Wash. 
Chavez Hall, Til. McKeown Sumners, Tex. 
Christgau Hall, N. Dak. McReynolds Swank 
Christopherson Hancock, N.C Swanson 
Clague Hare Major Swing 
Clark, N. C. Hastings Manlove Taylor. Colo. 
Collier Haugen Mansfield Thomason 
Collins Hill, Ala. Martin. Oreg Thurston 
Colton Hill, Wash. May Tierney 
Cooper, Tenn. Hoch Michener Vinson, Ga. 
Cox Hogg, Ind. Milligan Vinson, Ky 
Cross Hope Mitchell Warren 
Crowe Howard Mobley Whittington 
Crump Hull, William E. Montet Williamson 
Culkin Jacobsen Moore, Ky. Wilson 
Cullen James Morehead Wingo 
Davis, Tenn. Jeffers Mouser Withrow 
Delaney Johnson, Mo. Murphy Woodruff 
DeRouen Johnson, Okla. Norton, Nebr. Woodrum 
Dickinson Johnson, S. Dak. O’Connor Wright 
Dickstein Johnson, Tex. Oliver, Ala, Yon 

NAYS—151 r 

Adkins Bacharach Beck Brumm 
Aldrich Bachmann Bland Brunner 
Andrews,N Y. Bacon Bolton Bulwinkle 
Auf der Heide Baldrige Bowman ck 
Ayres Beam Britten Cable 
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Carter, Calif. 
Cavicchia 
Chase 


` Chindblom 


Chiperfield 
Clarke, N. Y. 


Co: 
Coyle 


Goss Maloney Shannon 
Granfield Mapes Shott 
Griffin Martin, Mass Smith, W. Va. 
Hadley Mead Snell 
Haines Millard Snow 
Hancock, N, Y Montague Stafford 
Hardy Moore, Ohio Stalker 
Harlan Nelson, Me. Strong, Pa. 
Hartley Nelson, Mo. Stull 
Hess Niedringhaus Sutphin 
Hogg, W. Va Nolan Swick 
Hollister Norton, N. J. Taber 
Holmes Palmisano Tarver 
Hooper Parker, N, Y. Taylor, Tenn. 
Hopkins Partridge Temple 
Houston, Del Perkins Timberlake 
Huddleston Person Tinkham 
Jenkins Pettengill Treadway 
Kahn Pittenger Turpin 
Kennedy. Md. Pratt, Harcourt J. Wason 
Kennedy, N. Y. Pratt, Ruth Watson 
Kunz Purnell Weaver 
Lamneck Weeks 
Lanham Ransley Welch 
Lankford, Ga Reed, N. Y. West 
Lehl Rich White 
Luce Rogers. Mass Whitley 
Ludlow ers, N. H Wigglesworth 
McClintock, Ohio Romjue Williams, Mo, 
M ders, N. Y. Wolcott 
McGugin Schafer Wolverton 
McMillan Schuetz Wood, Ga. 
in Seger 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "— 

Davenport Douglas, Ariz. 

NOT VOTING—69 
Crail Hull, Morton D. Smith, Idaho 
Curry Igoe Somers, N. Y. 
De Priest Johnson, Iil Stewart 
Dieterich Johnson, Wash. Stokes 
Disney Kelly, III Strong, Kans. 
Doughton Kelly, Pa Sullivan, Pa. 
Evans, Mont M Sweeney 
Free Thatcher 
Fr Miller Underhill 
Fulbright Nelson, Wis. Underwood 
Golder Oliver, N. Y. Williams, Tex. 
Goodwin Owen’ Wolfenden 
Hall, Miss. Pou Wood, Ind. 
Hart Ramseyer Wyant 
Hawley Rankin Yates 
Holaday Rudd 
Hornor Seiberling 
Horr Simmons 


So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On the vote: 


Mr. Allen (for) with Mr. Cooper of Ohio (against). 
Mr. Canfield (for) with Mr. Corning (against). 
Mr. Buckbee (for) with Mr. Wood of Indiana (against). 


Mr. Crail (for) with Mr. Curry (aga 
Mr. McLeod (for) with Mr. Wolfenden (against). 


inst). 


Mrs. Owen (for) with Mr. Boehne (against). 


Miller of Arkansas (for) with Mr. Cooke of New York (against). 
against). 


Mr. 
Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin (for) with Mr. Stewart ( 
Mr. Pou (for) with Mr. Johnson of Washington (against). 
Mr. Johnson of Illinois (for) with Mr. De Priest (against). 
Mr. Ramseyer (for) with Mr. Davenport (against). 

Do 


Mr 
(against) 


Until further notice: 
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. Disney with Mr. Beedy. 
Rudd with Mr. Carter. ‘of Wyoming. 
Sweeney with Mr. Magrady. 
Hart with Mr. Stokes. 
Brand of Georgia with Mr. Free. 
Dieterich with Mr. Thatcher. 
Igoe with Mr. Yates. 
Somers of New York with Mr. Bohn. 
Underwood with Mr. Kelly of Pennsylvania. 
Rankin with Mr. Hull, Morton D. 

Horner of West Virginia with Mr. Seiberling. 
Doughton with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 
Abernethy with Mr. Hawley. 

Fulbright with Mr. Horr. 
Evans of Montana with Mr. Golder. 
Hall of Mississippi with Mr. Wyant. 
Goodwin with Mr. Clancy. 

Strong of Kansas with Mr. Sullivan of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman from 


' Iowa, Mr. RAMSEYER, recorded? 


The SPEAKER. Heis not; he is paired with the gentle- 


man from New York, Mr. DAVENPORT. 


uglas of Arizona (for) with Mr. Andrew of Massachusetts 


Mr. Williams of Texas (for) with Mr. Oliver of New York (against). 
Mr. Smith of Idaho (for) with Mr. Coyle (against). 
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Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my vote of 
“nay” and answer “ present.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye,” 
but I have a pair with the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. AnpREw, and I withdraw that vote and answer present.” 

Mr. COOPER of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, my colleague 
the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Byrns, is absent on 
account of illness. If present, he would vote “ aye.” 

Mr. BEAM. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. KELLY of 
Illinois, is detained by illmess. If present, he would vote 
s nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Jones, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—FARM RELIEF 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, for five days I have heard the pending bill discussed, 
criticized, and defended from almost every angle. Its critics 
think it a radical departure from existing precedents and 
argue that it is unsound, unworkable, and only a temporary 
relief for a part of the farm population which would in the 
end be more harmful than helpful. There is undoubtedly 
some force to their arguments, and there would be more if 
the deplorable condition we find ourselves in was less acute. 

We are gripped in the vicious cycle of a depression more 
far-reaching, more severe, more overwhelming than any we 
have ever experienced. The cycle continues to revolve; more 
unemployment, less buying power; less buying power, more 
unemployment; and so it goes, with no tangible evidence 
that the bottom has been reached or even approached. I 
believe we all agree that could this downward turn be 
stopped the upturn would follow. Then the cycle would be 
reversed; more buying power, more employment; moreemploy- 


ment, more buying power; and so on to prosperity. The oppo- 


nents of the bill point out that the buying power given one 
class would be lost by the rest of us. That is substantially 
true in three of the four commodities. Of the other com- 
modity I will speak later. 

Have you stopped to think what would happen if we 
passed this bill? There would be an immediate rush to 
buy at prevailing prices before it became a law. There 
would be a tremendous stimulation in business. Merchants 
would buy larger stocks of cotton goods, flour, meat, and 
tobacco. The factories and mills manufacturing these prod- 
ucts would be working to capacity. They would employ 
more people, who in turn would have money with which 
to buy. The downward swing would be checked, the up- 
ward swing would start. The increased demand would 
cause a corresponding rise in prices, which would bring 
larger profits to the manufacturers, more pay for the work- 
ers, more buying power on their part, and all this, in my 
opinion, would happen very rapidly, and before the law went 
into effect. A hypodermic shot into the tottering body of 
business, artificial, I grant you, but exhilarating and reviv- 
ing, would be given. Just how far this would go no one 
knows. If it definitely stopped the down swing, and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that it would, then the uprising would 
start, and once started it would continue under its own 
momentum to what we call prosperity. 

So much has been said of the rapidly declining purchasing 
power of the farmer that to dwell further on that would be 
repetition. I was thoroughly familiar with that before this 
debate started. I own and operate the farm I was born and 
raised on. 

What I want to tell you about is a class of farmers whose 
buying power was out of line with everything they bought 
during the booming days of prosperity. I refer to the to- 
bacco farmer, who, but for a short period during the war and 
another when by cooperative marketing he raised the price 
of tobacco, has been distressingly underpaid for his product 
just as far back as I can remember. In 1926, 1927, and 1928 


the average price of tobacco was frequently below 10 cents 
a pound, tobacco for which you pay from $1 to $3 a pound 
in its manufactured form. Everyone who deals in tobacco 
makes money, and good money, out of it but the farmer. 
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The leaf dealer, the warehouseman, the manufacturer, the 
retailer, and last, but not least, the Government, all reap 
their rich profits. 

The manufacturers of tobacco have continued to make big 
profits during the depression. They are one of the few 
businesses which have, and yet the prices of tobacco to the 
farmer continued to shrink until last season in the dark 
belt of Virginia the average price was less than 5 cents a 
pound—and the price in other belts was correspondingly 
low. But while prices continued to shrink, the manufac- 
turers continued to prosper. 

Tobacco is better adapted to the allotment plan than any 
other crop embraced in the bill. My reasons for this asser- 
tion are: First, tobacco is not a necessity but a luxury, and 
it can not be argued that anyone will grow hungry or cold 
if the price of the manufactured product be raised; secondly, 
the manufacturer’s tax could be more easily and economi- 
cally collected than for any other commodity, with little or 
no chance of bootlegging. The Government is now collect- 
ing a revenue tax on each manufactured unit, and an in- 
crease in the tax would entail little if any additional expense 
on the part of the Government in collection; and, thirdly, 
a large part, possibly in many instances all of the manu- 
facturer’s tax, would be absorbed by the manufacturers. 
This they could well afford to do because of the relatively 
small proportion the original cost of the tobacco bears to 
the sale price of the finished product. Take a package of 
cigarettes, for instance, which sells for 15 cents; the farmer 
who raised the tobacco was fortunate if he got 1 cent for 
it, and probably got much less. If the price received by the 
farmer was raised 50 per cent, the manufacturers would only 
have to pay a processing tax of one-half cent. This would 
be absorbed by the manufacturer, and he could well afford to. 

There has never been an ascertainable market price on 
tobacco. While the prices of other farm products are known 
in advance of the time of sale, the tobacco farmer does not 
know what any grade of tobacco will bring until it is sold 
on the warehouse floor under an archaic system of market- 
ing which has remained unchanged for the last hundred 
years and more—a system of marketing under which the 
farmer finds himself entirely at the mercy of the whim and 
- caprice of the buyer, who, although supposedly buying in 
competition with the buyers of other companies, is in reality 
acting in conjunction with them to take the farmer’s to- 
bacco at any price they choose to pay. The allotment plan 
would put a stop to this vicious system by fixing a price on 
each grade and type of tobacco. 

The bill as it came to the House from the committee 
adopted a base price commencing in September, 1909, and 
terminating in August, 1914. I ascertained through the 
Department of Agriculture that the average price for Vir- 
ginia dark-fired tobacco during this period was but $7.60 per 
hundred, and I called this fact to the attention of certain 
Representatives, and, in conjunction with them, prepared an 
amendment extending the base period through and including 
the year 1918, which raises the average price of Virginia 
dark-fired tobacco to $9.94 per hundred and also raises the 
average price of other types of tobacco. This amendment 
was adopted and is now a part of the bill. But for this 
amendment the bill would have been of little or no value to 
the tobacco growers of the country. 

We also prepared and introduced a perfecting amendment 
clarifying the manner in which the base price would be 
fixed. The bill originally provided that the price should be 
fixed by types. The amendment, which was adopted and is 
a part of the bill, provides that the price shall be fixed by 
grades of types, which, of course, is the only fair and equita- 
ble way of determining the base price. 

Of course, I am intensely interested in raising the price of 
wheat, hogs, and dairy products, but coming from a tobacco 
section I am more familiar with tobacco than with the other 
farm products embraced in this bill. 

I have heard the argument advanced on the floor of this 
House that the farmers of the country are better off than 
the people of the cities because, it is stated, they have some- 
thing to eat and wood to burn and roofs over their heads. 
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These gentlemen, however, seem to lose sight of the fact that 
a farmer can not live upon food alone. He must have money 
with which to pay his taxes, interest on his debts, doctors’ 
bills, his druggist bills, to buy school books for his children, 
and clothes for himself and his family, and for other necessi- 
ties of life. 

It is true that the farmers, if they are provident, do usually 
make enough on their farms to eat, provided their crops are 
not ruined by drought, as they were in most sections of 
Virginia in 1930 and 1932, and they have wood to keep them 
warm and roofs over their heads to turn the rain, if they have 
enough money to keep them in repair. But it is a fallacious 
argument to say that the farmer is better off than the peo- 
ple of the cities. He may be better off than the man of the 
city who is unemployed, but the buying capacity of the 
farmer at present (as for that matter, it always has been) 
is far below the buying power of the city inhabitant who is 
employed. 

A crisis faces us in dealing with the plight of the farmer, 
a crisis so imminent that action can not be deferred to an- 
other Congress. The farm dollar has so shrunk that the 
farmer can no longer buy the bare necessities of life. The 
mortgage on his farm will be foreclosed. His children are 
ragged and hungry. His buildings are dilapidated and un- 
repaired. He is distressed in mind and body and soul. He 
looks to us for help. Surely in this, his hour of need, we 
will not fail him. Give him a fixed price for his products 
if for only a short time. Give him immediate relief from the 
foreclosure of the mortgage on his home through the enact- 
ment of a farm mortgage relief bill, and not only will you 
help the farmer but you will help the entire Nation. The 
wheels of industry will turn when the farmer can buy. The 
merchant, the banker, the lawyer, the doctor, the worker will 
prosper, and we will pass out of the valley of despair and 
move forward to a new prosperity. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, the pending bill is an emer- 
gency agricultural relief measure, designed to bring some 
relief to the unfortunate economic conditions existing in our 
country to-day. Agriculture is our basic industry. More 
than 30,000,000 American citizens live on the 6,500,000 farms 
of our country. These farms and their equipment represent 
a total investment of about $50,000,000,000. 

About 15,000,000 more of our citizens living in the small 
burgs and villages of our country are almost wholly depend- 
ent upon agriculture, and 5,000,000 more, it is estimated, are 
engaged in industries designed to supply the special needs of 
the farmer. 

Thus it would appear that about 50,000,000 of our people 
are directly interested in the prosperity of the farmers and 
about 70,000,000 more, engaged in general industry, are indi- 
rectly interested in the buying power of the farmers. 

It is estimated that in prosperous times the farmers used 
to purchase about one-third of the output of our factories, 
and that 40 per cent of the automobiles sold in this country, 
prior to the panic, were sold to the farmers and the dwellers 
in the small villages of the country dependent upon the 
farmers. 

The American farmers, as a final result, have suffered 
greatly from the World War. 

Prior to the breaking out of the European conflict, agri- 
culture in our country was in a fairly prosperous condition as 
compared to industry in general. 

With the coming of the World War in 1914, the farmers 
found a new market for their products, with increased prices, 
and when our country joined the Allies in 1917, greater 
markets and higher prices were the result. 

In order to meet the food demands of the World War the 
farm acreage of our country was increased millions and 
millions of acres, with the result that in 1919 such increased 
acreage and higher prices gave the farmers of our country 
a crop of the value of $18,000,000,000, or about $7,000,000,000 
more than their crop value of pre-war days. 

Increasing prices for farm products during the war brought 
in its wake an unreasonable and unsound rise in the prices 
of farm lands. 
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After the termination of the World War, and the return of 
millions of European soldiers to their former task of tilling 
the soil of their respective countries, the farmers of America 
gradually lost their profitable foreign market, with the result 
that agricultural prices and farm-land prices began a down- 
ward trend, until the year 1932 they had reached the lowest 
level in a half century. ; 

From 1919 to the present time farm-land values have 
shrunken about 50 per cent, and the market value of the 
farmers’ crops has decreased from $18,000,000,000 in 1919 
to about $5,000,000,000 in 1932. 

Since 1913 to the present time the prices of farm products 
have fallen way below the prices of other industrial products 
of this country. That is, the ratio of decline has been much 
greater for farm products than that of the products of 
other industries, 

Farm products to-day on an average are more than 50 
per cent lower than in 1913, while the farmer pays 6 per cent 
more for what he buys than he did in 1913. 

While the prices of farm products have gradually been 
going down since the closing of the World War, the prices 
of many of the goods that the farmer has been buying have 
been going up, and some of them way up. 

Take machinery, for instance, of which the farmers of 
our country have purchased millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth since 1914. 

In 1913 the average cost of a self-binder to the farmer, 
as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, was $95.43. 
At this time the farmer was getting 80 cents a bushel for 
his wheat on an average. 

In 1931, as reported by the same authority, the farmer 
was compelled to pay $151.41 for a binder, and he at that 
time was receiving 44.3 cents a bushel for his wheat. In 
1913 he paid $21.85 for a cultivator, and in 1931 that same 
cultivator cost him $32.41. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission fixes the price that 
the railroads may charge for their services, based on their 
investments; the different State commissions fix the prices 
that the public utilities may charge for services rendered 
to the community, based on the value of their investments; 
practically all other lines of industry, except agriculture, 
through gentlemen’s agreements or the cost system, fix the 
price of their products; but the farmer has no such com- 
mission, organization, or bookkeeping methods that will en- 
able him to fix the prices that he will receive from the 
products of his farm, based on the value of his investment. 

The pending bill is designed to restore certain agricultural 
products—wheat, cotton, pork, tobacco, dairy products, rice, 
and peanuts—to the price ratio to other products of industry 
as it existed in 1909 to 1914. 

It undertakes to insure these prices to seven crops, to the 
extent that these crops are sold and consumed in this 
country. 

This increase of farm prices on these crops is attempted 
by placing a tax on the American purchasers through the 
millers of wheat, the spinners of cotton, and the processors 
of the other articles named in the bill. 

This tax levied on the processors is paid to the Govern- 
ment, and the Government in turn pays the same to the 
farmers who have agreed to and do reduce their crop 
production 20 per cent. 

The prices fixed for these crops are as follows: Wheat and 
rice, 75 cents a bushel; cotton, 9 cents per pound; pork, 
5 cents per pound; butterfat, 26 cents per pound; and pea- 
nuts, 3 cents per pound. These are initial prices and do 
not apply to tobacco. 

For the past 10 years Congress has been attempting to 
assist the farmers. The equalization fee bill, the debenture 


bill, the stabilization bill, or Farm Board bill, have all fol- 
lowed one after the other. 

The debenture bill was vetoed by President Coolidge; the 
stabilization bill is now a law, and it is generally conceded 
that it is a failure. 

The pending bill is an experiment and is designed to try 
another method in helping the farmers’ program. 
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The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], whom we 
all love, in speaking against this bill said he could not vote 
for it, because it levied a tax on the many for the benefit 
of the few. 

For more than 100 years the farmers, and millions of 
other citizens, have been paying hundreds of millions of 
2 annually through tariff legislation for the benefit of 

e few. 

Tariff legislation is based on the theory that the American 
people should be willing to pay more for the manufactured 
products they consume, in order that certain industries may 
survive in our country. 

If it is important that industries may survive in our 
cities through a taxing of the many for the few, is it not 
equally important that agriculture, through similar legisla- 
tion, should be enabled to survive? 

If the pending bill taxes the few at the expense of the 
many, the stabilization bill was intended to do the same 
thing, or it would never have been passed and signed by the 
President. 

Millions of American farmers are losing their homes; the 
homes of their ancestors, under foreclosure and tax Sale, and 
have nothing to look forward to but becoming tenant 
farmers. 

It is submitted that the dwellers in our cities have no 
right to expect the farmers to furnish them with foodstuffs 
below the cost of production, and there can be no doubt at 
all but that most of the farm products to-day are delivered 
to the consumer at prices that do not cover the cost of pro- 
duction. 

This bill, if it works, will help not only the industries of 
New England, but it will also help every other manufactur- 
ing center in our country. This proposed legislation is an 
experiment, just as the Farm Board legislation was an ex- 
periment. This legislation has more support from the busi- 
ness interests of the country than any other farm legislation 
ever proposed before in Congress, because it is generally 
conceded that, if we are ever going to get out of the present 
industrial depression, something must be done to increase 
the buying powers of the farmers. 

I do not claim that the farmers’ situation is any more 
desperate to-day than that of the unemployed in our cities; 
both situations are deplorable. 

It is believed, however, that this bill will bring about a 
better balance in national purchasing power; that it will 
thin the lines of the unemployed through reestablishing 
the purchasing power of agriculture, and will be a step to- 
ward meeting the present national emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, my only misgivings as regards the pending 
legislation is as to its workability. On that point I am not 
clear. 

However, in this crisis I am not going to put my judgment 
up against the judgment of the majority of the members of 
the Agriculture Committee—Republicans and Democrats— 
who have given long and serious consideration to the work- 
ing out of this bill. I am not going to put my judgment up 
against the leaders of agriculture, practically all of whom 
were for this bill. 

The Democratic and Republican platforms in the recent 
election both promised to the farmers legislation that would 
put agriculture on a parity with other industries. This is 
the only bill before the House now that aims to accomplish 
that purpose. By the terms of the pending bill this so- 
called allotment farm-relief plan is to have a trial for one 
year. If it does not work, then it can be repealed. 

In my judgment, this program for relief is worthy of a 
trial. 

It appears that we have come to the time when it is neces- 
sary to experiment in legislation to meet changing economic 
conditions. 

The pending bill is designed to accomplish a purpose that 
the best minds of this country believe should be accomplished 
and will have to be accomplished if we are going to revive 
industry in our country, and that is to put purchasing power 
into the hands of the 30,000,000 farmers of our country. 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the House, during my 14 years’ service as a 
Member of this body there have been roll calls on 73 meas- 
ures designed to relieve agriculture in this country, and I 
have uniformly voted in the affirmative on every single, 
solitary one of them. While I have entertained grave 
doubts as to the soundness, the practicality, and the work- 
ability of many of these so-called agricultural remedies, 
nevertheless, being intensely interested in the welfare of the 
farmer and recognizing his deplorable plight, I have favored 
every measure that presented any promise of relief, however 
remote, for the agricultural interests of the United States. 

But in the light of experience and reality, I am wondering 
at this time just how much, if any, real benefit has inured 
to the farmers of America as a result of this carnival of 
alleged farm legislation. I wonder if any of it has been of 
real, lasting, and substantial aid to him. In fact, I wonder 
if the major part of it has not been in reality detrimental 
to his well-being. With the possible exception of the farm 
marketing act, I sometimes think that practically all of this 
train of legislation has, in its final analysis, operated as a 
handicap and a boomerang to the farmer. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to no man in this body in my in- 
terest in the farmer and in my zeal and sympathy for him 
in his terrible distress. I was born and raised on a farm, 
and I know from personal experience of the hardships of 
agricultural life. Unlike some of you who hail from the 
broad fertile plains of the great rolling West, where you 
farm scientifically, employing the most modern machinery, 
I worked on a farm among the knobs of east Tennessee 
where it was necessary to coax and importune and in many 
instances bribe the soil with fertilizer, and so forth, to get 
it to respond, and even then it responded very grudgingly. 
Instead of using a high-powered tractor and other luxurious 
agricultural implements, we used the old-fashioned bull- 
tongue, the double-shovel, and the Oliver chilled hand plows, 
and in the sweat of our faces, followed them on foot in the 
furrow. Instead of our lands rewarding our toil to the tune 
of 50 or 60 bushels to the acre, we did well to harvest from 
10 to 20 bushels to the acre. True, we have some lands in 
east Tennessee, in our valleys, and along our streams, as 
fertile as any that the crow ever flew over, but the greater 
part of our lands are of the type and character that I 
mentioned in the first instance. 

The bill under consideration, should it become a law, will 
afford little or no relief to the east Tennessee farmer, be- 
cause few, if any of them, can or will qualify and partici- 
pate under its terms. 

Mr. Speaker, what the farmer needs is not an artificial 
and ephemeral stimulation of the price of his product. He 
needs a market, and if you will provide a market for him 
the prices of his commodities will take care of themselves. 
And we all recognize the fact that to have a market it is 
necessary to have purchasing power, and in order to have 
purchasing power we must first solve the unemployment 
problem. We have more than 10,000,000 unemployed people 
in the United States at this time, and allowing 3 depend- 
ents for each unemployed, we have 30,000,000 people in the 
United States to-day whose purchasing power has been 
destroyed or at least is in a state of abeyance. This bill will 
not furnish employment to a single one of our idle but, on 
the contrary, it will aggravate and multiply their already un- 
bearable burden, because it is bound to increase the price of 
their food and raiment without in any sense enhancing their 
ability to buy. While this bill will benefit at best only a 
small percentage of those engaged in agriculture, it will in- 
evitably pass on to the shoulders of the consuming public, 
including many farmers themselves, an additional tax bur- 
den of more than $1,000,000,000 per year. 

One of the grave objections to this proposed legislation is 
its discriminatory aspects. Without any apparent reason, it 
singles out certain commodities for benefits to the exclusion 
of others. If this legislation will be good for wheat and rice 
and peanuts, why would it not be equally good for corn and 
oats? And if hogs will be benefited under its operation, why 


not cattle and sheep and poultry and livestock generally? 
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And if cotton will be aided by this legislation, why not wool? 
It seems to me that there could be no reasonable justifica- 
tion for this manifest arbitrary discrimination. And so far 
as tobacco is concerned, our tobacco in Tennessee was sold 
during the current year at a higher price than that guaran- 
teed under the provisions of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the fact that the Congress 
has repeatedly refused to enact an outright sales tax, this 
bill as amended, if enacted into law, will impose a sales tax 
on the American consumers of $1,166,885,000 per year. AS 
applied to Tennessee, it is estimated that the tax on the con- 
sumers of that State will be $24,873,000, whereas the farmers 
of Tennessee will receive in bonuses only $13,579,000. This 
represents a net loss to that State of $11,294,000 per year. 
The States of Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Texas, Illinois, In- 
diana, and Nebraska will receive more than half of the 
total bonus, while there are 32 States that will pay out more 
in sales taxes than they will receive in the form of bonuses— 
my State being included in the number. 

But perhaps the most serious objection to the measure is 
its rank discrimination in favor of foreign countries. It 
will be observed that this tax is only applied to products 
processed in the United States. Our surplus products will 
be sent abroad at the world price. It is, therefore, proposed 
to feed European workers on a cheaper basis than our work- 
ers are fed, resulting, of course, in their being able to pro- 
duce more goods on a cheaper basis to ship to us in 
competition with products of our own labor. And when this 
is considered in connection with the depreciated currencies 
abroad, what will become of the industries in the United 
States? In the absence of tremendous tariff walls there 
can be but one answer, and that is, increased unemployment 
and starvation in our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply sensible of the extremely pre- 
carious condition of the farmer at this time and the urgent 
need of relief for him. The farmer is staggering under a 
burden of taxation hitherto unknown, and many of them are 
grappling with indebtedness, mortgage, and otherwise, which 
they can not bear much longer unless some provision is 
made for them by the Government. The farmer at this 
moment is faced with the loss of his farm and his home 
unless some scheme can be immediately evolved whereby 
he can refinance himself at a low rate of interest, and we 
all recognize the fact that this can only be brought about 
by Government instrumentality. This is the most serious 
problem confrontizg the farmer to-day, and this is the sub- 
ject which should engage the attention of the Congress 
rather than a half-baked, makeshift gesture that will at 
best only benefit a small percentage of our farmer popula- 
tion, and that benefit of exceeding doubtful value. Mr. 
Speaker, it is high time we stopped experimenting on the 
farmer and got down to “ brass tacks.” 

Mr. Speaker, another serious objection to this measure is 
the stupendous bureaucracy it will set up. There are ap- 
proximately 6,300,000 farms in the United States practically 
all of which produce one or more of the commodities enu- 
merated in the bill. If this measure is administered as 
contemplated by the House each farm must be supervised by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The necessary agents will have 
to be appointed to ascertain how much of each crop the 
farmers have planted in the past; how much they reduce 
their acreage to conform to the parity provision; just what 
crops may be planted in such acreage, and other data. Mr. 
Speaker, this measure would set up the most gigantic and 
complicated bureaucracy this country has ever known. An 
avalanche of inspectors and investigators would flood the 
country, and the farmer will be harassed by Government 
agents galore. When you contemplate the administrative 
features of this bill, in my opinion, its nonworkability is 
perfectly obvious. I am frank to say, however, that if the 
bill can be so amended as to eliminate its cumbersome and 
complicated bureaucratic features and include all agricul- 
tural products, I shall be glad to support it. 

And in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, while the bill is dangerous 
enough in its present form in what it attempts to do, it is 
not near so dangerous as will be the disillusionment of the 
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farmer when he wakes up to find that he has only been duped 
and hoodooed again. 

Mr. CONDON. Mr. Speaker, under the privilege accorded 
Members of the House to extend their remarks in the 
Recor, I desire at this time to explain very briefly the rea- 
rey why I can not bring myself to vote for the pending 
b 

When this bill, or rather the root idea underlying it, was 
outlined to me in a private conference last spring I objected 
very strongly to it and pointed out to some of its promoters 
that this was apparently farm relief at the expense of the 
consuming masses of the industrial sections of our country, 
many millions of whom were already objects of public relief 
themselves. I said the plan was unworkable without a close 
supervision of the farmer producing the commodities in the 
bill and the industries processing them, and that this would 
require a new army of Federal agents. 

I further said that it was plainly a price-fixing measure, 
similar to many that had been tried in other countries to 
fix prices of rubber, coffee, and silk, all of which had not 
only failed of their immediate object but had left the pro- 
ducer of these commodities far worse off than he was before 
these schemes were devised and promulgated to lift him up. 
The effect was rather to prostrate the producer and subject 
him to the ruthless influence of accumulated surpluses of 
the protected commodities, even as our own Farm Board 
bill has done to our own wheat and cotton farmers for the 
past three years. 

Since this bill was reported by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture with a number of changes in its structural mechanics 
I have suspended final judgment and have awaited the full 
discussion of it in the House to determine whether or not 
my original objections were sound or could be satisfactorily 
answered by the proponents of the measure. The debate 
has now reached a point where I feel certain that my orig- 
inal attitude can not be changed by further argument. On 
the contrary, the debate has served to strengthen my objec- 
tions and in addition raise new ones in my mind to this 
plan of relief. I am convinced that the bill as it now stands 
is not only poor politics but is bad economics and worse law. 
It will burden the consumer and not help the farmer, and 
will inevitably result in a further draft on the Federal 
Treasury. I shall therefore vote against it, not only in the 
interest of my constituents in an industrial State but in the 
true interest of the farmers of the whole country as well. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. Mr. Speaker, we have before us for 
consideration a measure involving the collection by the 
Government and the disbursing by it of many hundreds of 
millions of dollars under a vast scheme of theoretic and 
paternalistic relief much more revolutionary than any which 
has ever before been seriously considered in this country, 
even during times of deep depression. To state the case 
simply, we are being asked to adopt a bill providing for the 
relief of a certain particular class of our population at the 
great expense of the rank and file of the people who ulti- 
mately consume our most important commodities. 

We are all of us sympathetic with the plight of the farmer. 
We are all anxious to take steps to relieve him. We have 
witnessed, however, the frightening example of how unsuc- 
cessfully relief conceived with the greatest desire to be of 
help can react to injure the farmer more than help him. 
There are very few who will support to-day the experiment 
of the Farm Board in attempting to bolster up farm prices 
by the purchase of surplus produce. Its activities acceler- 
ated the downward swoop of agricultural commodity prices, 
and even to-day we see the evil effects of these activities. 
Whether sold by the Farm Board or distributed free by the 
Red Cross, these commodities purchased to stabilize prices 
reduce the demand for similar commodities produced by the 
farmer and work inexorably to keep prices depressed. The 
intention was of the best; but, as nearly always when 
attempting to interfere by artificial means with the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand, the experiment was 
not only a failure but brought ultimately greater distress 
than before to the very class which it was desired to help. 
We must realize that the effect of the operation of natural 
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laws may be checked temporarily, but that the dammed-up 
forces, when ultimately released, as they must be, have the 
greater impact, and therefore do far greater harm. Know- 
ing this, should we now attempt an experiment considerably 
more fantastic than the Farm Board experiment appears in 
retrospect merely on the hope that it may by some bare 
possibility alleviate the situation? 

The trouble with any attempt to interfere with the law of 
supply and demand in a country as large as ours—and as 
complex as ours—is that it is impossible for the human 
mind to conceive of all the possible eventualities, thus mak- 
ing it almost a foregone conclusion that any legislation 
directed toward such lines will have weaknesses which may 
not appear at the time it is enacted, but which will ulti- 
mately result in a breakdown of the whole plan. It would 
be a sorry case, indeed, if we were stampeded into the adop- 
tion of legislation of this nature only to find that after 
giving it a fair test we have brought the farmer still farther 
down in the economic stale and have served to exaggerate 
the forces which now have caused production greatly to 
exceed consumption and thus unbalanced the market for 
farm products. 

The legislation itself in its present form is far from simple. 
It is a basic principle of legislation that when the idea in- 
volved is so complicated as to necessitate the writing of a 
bill which can scarcely be understood without an exhaus- 
tive and technical explanation by a group of economists 
there is something wrong with the basic idea. Simplicity 
should be the keynote of all legislation, but there has been 
seldom presented to Congress a bill which is more compli- 
cated in mechanism or indefinite in result than the one 
now before us. 

While the mechanics of the bill are so enormously com- 
plicated, and while the results as far as the farmer is con- 
cerned are highly problematical, there is one aspect of the 
situation which is very simple; that is, that the consumer of 
the processed article whose source is cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
or hogs will pay a substantial tax in order that the farmer 
may receive a higher price for his product, this being theo- 
retically a temporary means of inducing the farmer to re- 
duce his production to approximately the demands of 
domestic consumption, thus automatically bringing up the 
price of farm products to a fair parity with general com- 
modity prices. Whether the results would be achieved or 
not, which is highly doubtful, a straight question is pre- 
sented as to whether the user of bread, of cotton goods, of 
tobacco, and of pork products should pay, even temporarily, 
a tax which, of course, is nothing more nor less than a 
Sales tax for the benefit of a particular class. 

It is a rather amusing commentary on the attitude of many 
Members of this body that it appears that the chief sup- 
porters of this measure were the chief opponents of the 
general manufacturers’ sales tax presented before the House 
last spring, and are apparently still continuing their opposi- 
tion to such a tax as a present way of raising additional 
revenue. The sales-tax rate suggested last spring was 234 
per cent, to be levied generally on manufactured and proc- 
essed articles. While the bill was still before the Ways and 
Means Committee an irresistible protest was made against 
the inclusion of articles of food and cheap clothing in the 
bill, the argument being that the poorer people should be 
relieved from the operation of the tax as far as the neces- 
saries of life were concerned. When the bill was brought 
before the House this pressure was increased, and item after 
item of food articles was exempted from the operation of 
the law. Within less than a year of that time we are pre- 
sented with a tax, call it by whatever name you wish, levied 
absolutely and alone on the chief items which were exempted 
from the operation of the sales tax last spring, even before 
that tax as a whole received serious consideration, and levied 
at a rate many times higher than that then suggested. The 
original estimates of the amount which the sales tax would 
bring in were around $600,000,000, while all estimates of the 
additional amount which the ultimate consumer will have to 
pay under the present bill greatly exceed this amount. We 
refused to approve a small tax levied on all manufactured 
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and processed articles excepting necessaries, and we are now 
seriously considering the raising of a much larger tax on 
those very necessaries. 

If we honestly believe that the farmers should have some 
sort of a subsidy to assist them in their admittedly desperate 
plight, should we not face the issue squarely, pay them the 
necessary subsidy, which will be directed toward reducing 
production, and pay it from the general funds of the Treas- 
ury, raising those funds by proper and fair methods of taxa- 
tion on the people as a whole, rather than by forcing that 
group to bear the tax which is least able to stand it. 

I shall not try to examine in detail the many objections 
to the particular bill, for time does not permit. That it is 
sectional and class legislation is, of course, apparent. That 
it sets up a vast new bureaucracy, with the Secretary of 
Agriculture as a practical dictator, is equally clear. There 
is nothing to compel the farmer to come in on the plan. 
There is nothing to prevent him from restricting his acre- 
age according to the plan, but at the same time increasing 
his production on his remaining acres by intensive farming. 
The constitutionality of the act is alone a serious question. 
This list of specific and vital objections can be expanded 
almost indefinitely, 

The trouble with the times in which we are now living is 
that it is so difficult to analyze exactly the causes of dis- 
tress, and, therefore, equally difficult to evolve plans for its 
relief. There is always a tendency to adopt nostrums and 
panaceas which have a surface appeal, without following 
to their, logical conclusion the results of such adoption. If 
the proposed plan for securing parity for agricultural prod- 
ucts is sound, it seems strange that those now responsible 
for its introduction should have waited as long as this before 
presenting it. They are the same people, to a great extent, 
who were once in favor of having the Farm Board buy up 
surplus products. They are many of the same individuals 
who were in favor of equalization fees and export debentures. 
I do not impute to them any but the highest motives, but 
it is unfortunate for the farming class that because of their 
distress they should be made the subject of experiment after 
experiment. 

The farmers are in no condition to stand disappointments 
similar to those which they have experienced in the past. 
The ordinary consumer of the commodities involved is in no 
condition to stand the additional tax which will be placed 
on him. This is no time to try out a new idea simply be- 
cause it is a new idea and might possibly be of help; and this 
bill is a typical example of half-baked legislation which is 
liable to do considerably more harm than good. Let us not 
act hastily to help the farmers, only to hear the farmers 
offer up a prayer, “ O Lord, save us from our friends.” 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, notwithstand- 
ing the high purpose of the Committee on Agriculture in 
presenting this bill as a national emergency act designed to 
bring relief to the farmers, I consider the bill one of the 
most irrational, unworkable, unjust and uneconomic passed 
by this House in modern times. It may serve one useful 
purpose. The American farmer has been following the 
will-o’-the-wisp under legislative relief for almost a genera- 
tion. He has been supposedly represented in Washington by 
the heads of farm organizations; he has had eloquent and 
devoted champions in both branches of Congress; he has 
had presented to him a bewildering maze of machinery for 
going farther in debt, but he has had no relief so far. This 
bill will give him none, but it may start him to thinking on 
the impossibility of solving his problems by act of Congress. 

This legislation is plastered all over with absurdities. In 
the lust Congress a manufacturer’s sales tax of around 2 
per cent was voted down on the ground that it oppressed the 
poor. In that legislation food and clothing were excluded 
from tax. Yet the very people who voted down the manu- 
facturer’s sales tax now are supporting this legislation, which 
places 60 to 100 per cent sales tax on food and clothing. 

Under the provisions of this bill there will be created an 
army of bureaucrats meddling with the daily affairs of the 
individual farmer at a cost to the taxpayer greater than any 
possible advantage to the farmer himself, 
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Among its other iniquities this legislation proposes to tax 
the silk and rayon industry and give the proceeds of the tax 
to the cotton grower, which is a competing industry. This 
particular form of highway robbery has never, so far as I 
know, been legalized before. In addition, the bill provided 
that rayon and silk thus taxed for the benefit of cotton 
growers shall not be protected by an additional tariff while 
cotton is protected. 

The attitude of informed agriculturists in my district is 
best set forth in a statement from Mr. Roger DeBaun, of 
Denville, N. J., which I quote, as follows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Eaton: Those of us who own securities, oper- 
ate a business, or run a farm are naturally interested in seeing the 
farmer's buying power increased so that industry and commerce 
will be promoted and the Public Treasury benefited. The do- 
mestic-allotment plan to “relieve ” agriculture will not accomplish 
this p Farmers themselves, not the professional farm lobby- 
ists, will tell you how impossible it is to get some farmers to co- 
operate. Unless there is a Federal agent at every farm, you can 
not prevent hundreds of thousands of farmers from selling wheat, 
hogs, tobacco, and cotton outside the allotment plan to meet the 
demand of consumers wishing to escape paying the allotment tax 
which millers, packers, and processors would have to pass along 
to them under the plan. An enormous bootleg business would 
thus result, and the allotment plan would fall flat so far as help- 
ing agriculture is concerned, Then, as a legislator, you would be 
faced with the pleasant task of raising more taxes to pay the costs 
of an enormous horde of clerks, accountants, and inspectors added 
to the pay roll to administer” the plan. 

Don't be stampeded by the hue and cry for this fool plan. We 
have seen one example of “expediency” legislation in the Farm 
Board; 85,000,000, 000 thrown down in a hole, and the farmers 
worse off now than they have been in history. We don’t want a 
repetition of the Farm Board waste of money and confusion of 
business and commerce. Kill this domestic-allotment scheme and 
save the Treasury from new drains upon it, the taxpayers from 
new assessments, business from additional disruption, strife, and 
confusion, and farmers from more disappointments. 

Respectfully, 
Rocxnx DEBAUN. 

There are certain collateral results of this legislation to 
which the leaders of the Democratic Party would do well to 
give heed. I can not do better than quote from Walter 
Lippmann, who says: o 

I do not wish to be an alarmist, for I have some hope that the 
Senate, or President Hoover, or Governor Roosevelt, or finally the 
courts will somehow manage to kill this bill before it goes much 
farther. But if they do not, if this bill goes into effect, Mr. Roose- 
velt will be in for trouble, compared with which Mr. Hoover's 
experience in farm relief will seem comparatively tranquil and 
pleasant, 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, it is said that 
the allotment plan of farm relief is an experiment. This 
can be truthfully said of all new proposals of any consider- 
able magnitude. The safest experiments, though, are those 
that may help, but are sure not to produce death of the pa- 
tient. No one would want a physician who would not at- 
tempt to give any safe medicine, but who insisted on giving 
some form of strychnine merely as an experiment and who 
insisted that he be permitted to make the experiment in 
order that he might see whether or not the patient died, 
and thus be permitted to satisfy his mania to determine 
whether or not the concoction is deadly in the extreme. The 
farmer is too ill at this time to permit such experiments. 

All who have studied this bill must admit that in its pres- 
ent form it is an experiment, will help the farmer some, 
injure him to a certain extent, and that the only question is 
whether the help will be greater than the injury. The 
farmer now is in no condition for such experiments. He 
needs help that is definite, immediate, and most effective. 
He certainly needs no legislation that is sure to hurt, even 
though there is coupled with it some scheme that may be 
of slight value to him. For the sake of a drink of water or 
a mouthful of food he does not want to take into his system 
something that he knows has deadly poison simply because 
some one—who has never tried it—says possibly the poison 
is not in dangerous quantities. 

There is much merit in the allotment idea. It is so much 
akin to my contract plan of farm relief that it could easily 
be amended into my plan. The vicious part of this bill is 
the dangerous sales-tax plan which is grafted onto it. 
I am unalterably opposed to the sales tax as a means of 
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raising Federal revenue. If the States wish to use this 
method of raising revenue, then that is a problem for them. 
Congress should not put a pipe line into this source of reve- 
nue and begin to pump dry this reservoir which I feel be- 
longs to the States. I feel the same way about taxes on 
gasoline, tobaccos, and various other taxes that are now 
being levied and collected by the Federal Government. If 
we want to help the States solve their property-tax prob- 
lems, we must leave something to tax other than their 
homes. 

If the allotment plan is good—and I admit it can easily be 
amended so as to receive my support—then the alleged 
bonus therein granted to the farmer and all other expenses 
should be paid out of the general funds in the Treasury and 
raised by the same methods that are employed for raising 
other revenue for Federal purposes. If in its present form 
it is not good enough to be financed in this way, it is not 
good enough to be enacted into law. 

The present bill has enough of my contract idea of farm 
relief to give it a delighful flavor, and enough of the unfair 
vicious sales-tax scheme herein set up to make the whole 
bill a stench to those who are most anxious to help the 
farmers. The bill is most inconsistent. 
shying at the farmer’s abundant harvest, and wrecking his 
marketing machinery. They are attempting to control his 
production to the detriment of his marketing facilities. 
They are attempting to cure his imaginary trouble by in- 
creasing his definitely determined major affliction. In order 
to cure his sprained ankle, they are putting a burden on his 
heart that may stop its pulsations. 

The farmer’s trouble is not overproduction, it is over- 
manipulation of his market by others. He needs a good 
market. This bill puts all this tax on those who constitute 
the farmer’s buyers and who consume the farmer's products. 
It would greatly lessen the number of the farmer’s best 
friends—those who buy, pay for, and consume what the 
farmer produces. 

The allotment plan of farm relief, as tied on to the sales- 
tax scheme in this bill, forms an unholy alliance. The 
merit of the allotment plan is entirely submerged into the 
outrageous method of raising the necessary revenue. AS a 
whole, the bill foolishly seeks to speed up the relief of the 
farmer by strangling his production and placing an addi- 
tional burden—probably an unbearable burden—on the 
marketing of his products. This bill attempts to lead the 
farmer to feel that he is helping himself by inflicting 
bodily harm on himself and family to appease the money 
kings of the Nation. 

It has been repeatedly said on this floor and elsewhere 
that the financial interests of the country like this bill much 
better than any other farm relief bill presented so far. 
Surely there is some ascertainable reason for this great love, 
on their part, for the farmers. Let us use our heads a little 
and see whether or not we can find this reason. Is it not 
purely a matter of selfishness? The wealthy of the country 
now pay most of the taxes and, therefore, are fighting to 
shift the tax burden from their broad, too often dishonest 
shoulders to the empty stomachs, naked backs, and freezing 
bodies of the poor, by what is euphoniously called “the 
manufacturers’ sales tax.” This bill helps to do this in a 
very decided and dangerous manner. 

The financial interests know that farm relief is imperative, 
but they do not want to share the burden of this kind of 
legislation or any other kind that does not inure directly 
to their benefit. The manufacturers who buy the farmers’ 
products do not like this bill because it seeks to put on them 
the payment of this tax and forces them to absorb so much 
of it as they can not pass back to the farmer or on to the 
consumer—which will not be much, The big interests, which 
heartily approve this bill, are to be relieved from practically 
all of the burden of the taxes here sought to be raised. They 
do not favor any bill which costs them money, either in the 
way of taxes or in the way of loss of money which they 
have been literally stealing from the farmers and the com- 
mon people. 


Its proponents are 
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There never has been a time when there was so great 
danger of good legislation being absolutely ruined by the 
insertion in it of some dangerous proposal, which entirely 
counteracts all the good of the original plan. While friends 
of the common people are attempting to pass good legisla- 
tion, their enemies are striving, first, to prevent its passage; 
second, to amend it so as to entirely overcome all the good 
features; third, to secure ample provisions for the exercise 
of a discretion by those who are to administer the law; and, 
fourth, to secure the appointment of the friends of the big 
interests—enemies of the farmers and average individual— 
to operate and enforce the law, who will administer it in 
behalf of the big interests. 

All these bills have most alluring titles. All are passed in 
the name of the farmer or for some other equally laudable 
purpose, but practically all are in behalf of some financial 
interest inimical to the farmer and his folks. The title of a 
bill and declaration of policy contained therein too often 
constitute the smoke screen, hiding the serious provisions of 
the measure. Let me read just one sentence from the 
declaration of policy as set out in this bill, as follows: 

That it is the policy of Congress to encourage agricultural 
planning and readjustment to meet changed world conditions and 
to aid in restoring the parity between agriculture and other in- 
dustries and in correcting the inequalities between the prices for 
agricultural and other commodities. 

Of course, if this bill did this, all of us would be supporting 
it, but it falls far short of the splendid policy here an- 
nounced. Let me suggest only one or two of the many glar- 
ing inaccuracies in this one sentence. The farmer never has 
been on a parity with other industries and, therefore, can 
not be restored to a status he never occupied. 

Again, this bill can not “ aid in restoring ” or even creating 
a “parity between agriculture and other industries” by 
levying this most burdensome sales tax on the processed 
products of the farm. This bill would create a greater 
gulf of disparity between the farmer and industry. No more 
dangerous sales tax has ever been suggested on the very 
articles the price of which must be elevated if the inde- 
pendent farmer is to be saved to civilization. It matters 
not how or where this tax is levied under the provisions of 
this bill, it constitutes an undue burden on the products 
of the farm. For many years past the most vital farm prob- 
lem has been thought to be that of marketing. It is now 
known that equally important is that of a proper monetary 
system. In fact, in the present financial depression, nothing 
is of such vital importance as the issuance, circulation, and 
control of our medium of financial exchange. All our eco- 
nomic problems can be solved by the adoption of a proper 
monetary base, with proper safeguards, and in connection 
with ample and sufficient legislation dealing with other 
more or less important problems, such as marketing of farm 
products, transportation, chain and branch banking, chain 
monopolies, and so forth, and so on. 

The allotment farm relief bill as here presented not only 
has a most dangerous tax feature but a most serious mis- 
take would be made if it were passed and Congress should at 
all feel that it is a sufficient response to the farmers’ dying 
appeals for help. In no sense can the passage of this bill be 
construed as the performance of the sacred pledges made by 
Democrats, Republicans, and Farmer Laborites to the farm- 
ers of our country. 

From time to time in the future I shall continue my fight 
along every line which I feel may be helpful to the people 
of my district and Nation. For the present I shall only 
make these few observations on the provisions of this bill, 
which I hope may be very much improved before it ever 
becomes law. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, the financial plight of the farmer draws the sym- 
pathy of all familiar with conditions. It was my hope that 
in this session of Congress we would be able to enact some 
legislation that would relieve the farmer from the distress 
he feels because of his failure to meet his fixed charges of 
taxes, interest, and other expenses which he can pay only 
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with money. Having been brought up on a farm and being 
yet closely allied with agriculture, I find it easy to sym- 
pathize with the farmer. 

There is no denying the fact that the farmers are yet more 
powerful in governmental affairs than any other group. 
Agriculture is yet our basic industry. Agriculture repre- 
sents more wealth than any other business. More people 
are engaged in agriculture than in any other line of endeavor 
in our country. More than 30,000,000 of our people earn 
their livelihood from the soil. The story of the development 
of civilization is interwoven with the story of the growth of 
agriculture. The tiller of the soil has been honored and 
respected from the beginning of time. His financial welfare, 
however, has not been given as much attention across the 
centuries as his physical efforts would warrant. This is 
probably due to the fact that because he was able to produce 
much of his food from the land, he was more able to keep 
himself and family from need than any other class. The 
same is true of the farmer to-day, but the modern farmer 
differs from the primitive farmer in that he must pay his 
fixed charges of taxes, interest, and other charges and must 
pay them in money. I had been in hopes that the Agri- 
culture Committee of the House would bring in a bill that 
would tend to relieve this situation. I should have been glad 
to vote for any bill that would lighten the financial burden 
of the farmer if the same would be workable and would be 
for the best interests of the industry. I am afraid that the 
bill under consideration known as the allotment plan does 
not meet these tests. I hope that some measure may yet be 
advanced that will go directly to the heart of the trouble. 
The farmer must have money with which to keep up fixed 
charges and to pay the mortgage obligations which load him 
down. Unless this is done some way, thousands of addi- 
tional farms will pass under the sheriff’s hammer. The 
farmers are not interested in any more fantastic plans or 
theories. He wants immediate results. The allotment plan 
is a wide departure from anything ever attempted in our 
country. This is no time to administer an untried and un- 
known remedy. The patient is too sick for experimentation. 
He needs immediate relief. 

However much one might philosophize on the farmer’s 
troubles and however much one might try to diagnose the 
case, he is forced to the same old conclusion, which is that 
the farmer’s troubles come from the fact that he sells in 
the market of his purchaser and he purchases in the mar- 
ket of his seller. The farmer does not fix the price in either 
transaction. In almost any other business the dealer has the 
opportunity to fix the price on at least one end of his trans- 
actions. Many executive and legislative efforts have been 
made to remedy this situation. Labor has solved its problem 
through trade-unions. Professional men have solved theirs 
through building up a code of professional ethics. Manufac- 
turers and merchants have met theirs through the laws of 
business, which in many instances come from that ancient 
‘yet very modern rule of caveat emptor—let the buyer beware. 

The farmer can not follow these examples. The farmers 
are too numerous to organize, and their productions are 
too varied to be controlled. When it profits the grain grower 
to enjoy a high price for his grain, it will not profit the 
dairyman who must purchase high-priced grain. Their 
interests run counter unless the dairyman can raise the price 
of his products in proportion, or vice versa. How best to 
bring to the farmer the chance to control the price of his 
products is the important question. 

The Congress of the United States has wrestled with the 
question for many years. For the past 12 years Congress has 
had this question for consideration. The first plan was the 
McNary-Haugen plan. The second was the export deben- 
ture plan. The third was the Federal Farm Board plan. 
And now we have the allotment plan. Let us look briefly at 
each of these plans. 

THE M'NARY-HAUGEN PLAN 

This plan won much newspaper comment and was before 
Congress in many modified forms. It sought to control the 
surplus of certain farm commodities by providing an equal- 
ization fee which would tend to recompense the farmer for 
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the depreciation which his commodity suffered by reason of 
the surplus. When the law of supply and demand is apply- 
ing without any interference, a surplus is bound to be a de- 
pressant on the market. Therefore, it is easy to see that if 
that depressant were removed, prices would swing upward 
again immediately. For several years the battle raged over 
this question. The legislative and executive departments 
of the Government failed to agree upon a course. Each de- 
partment wished to accomplish the same thing but in a 
different way. This McNary-Haugen bill was therefore dis- 
carded for a new plan known as the debenture plan. 
THE DEBENTURE PLAN 

This bill sought to control the local market prices of 
certain commodities by controlling the exportable surplus 
of such commodities. This was to be done by issuing to the 
farmer a certificate or debenture for his share of the ex- 
portable surplus as compared to his part of the total yield in 
the country. This debenture would have been an obligation 
of this Government and would have been paid by this 
Government. This would have been an indirect attempt to 
make a tariff effective by putting a duty on exports. This 
bill was a great departure and did not become a law. This 
plan had many warm conscientious advocates. The de- 
benture plan is frequently mentioned yet as the only way 
out for the farmer. Personally, I have felt that it is not 
practicable. It goes too far afield to accomplish the results 
wished for. This plan has been laid aside in the legislative 
cemetery with many others, and from which it may never 
be resurrected. 

THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD 

The Federal Farm Board was the third scheme advanced 
as a sure cure for the ills of the farmer. President Coolidge 
had opposed the McNary-Haugen bill, and his opposition had 
been carried on vigorously by President Hoover. The latter 
also opposed the debenture plan, but he did not oppose the 
Federal Farm Board plan. I have always felt that his 
principal reason for supporting it was that he recognized the 
fact that the farmers, as a group, represent the flower of our 
citizenry and that they were sincere in their demands and 
that their condition deserved the best consideration that 
might be given to them. No doubt he would have preferred 
allowing the farmers to work out their salvation in a way 
that would have put them upon a sound basis. 

The theory upon which the Federal Farm Board was 
established is more reasonable and would come more nearly 
reaching the farmer’s problem than any other theory ad- 
vanced. As I have hereinbefore stated, it is well recognized 
that the farmer’s basic trouble is his failure to fix the price 
which he should receive for what he sells. He sells in a 
buyer’s market and buys in a seller’s market. The law which 
established the Federal Farm Board sought to arrange some 
plan by which the farmer could be assisted in controlling to 
some small degree the price for which he sold a few of his 
leading crops. Wheat, cotton, and tobacco were selected as 
the crops upon which the first trial would be made. The 
plan was to control the surplus of these crops. Controlling 
the surplus is the object in each of these bills. 

The McNary-Haugen bill sought to control the surplus by 
an equalization fee. This would charge the surplus to the 
farmers generally. The debenture plan sought to control 
the surplus by paying the farmer for the exportable sur- 
plus. The Federal Farm Board law sought to control the 
surplus through the establishment of Government-financed 
cooperatives. It took the cooperative idea (which has been 
carried on by the farmers in some sections with much suc- 
cess) and sought to extend it in a big way. This bill was 
passed in 1929. It was approved by President Hoover. The 
bill provided for an appropriation of $500,000,000. A board 
of eight members was provided for. This board was to be 
named by the President. President Hoover named a strong 
board and one that was at once recognized as capable of 
dealing with the problem of raising the economic and 
financial state of agriculture. He selected one of the best- 
known tobacco men in America. And one of the leading 
cotton experts in the land. Likewise, the whole board was 
selected with this idea of bringing experts in various fields 
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of agriculture together to study the question. This board 
soon began to function. Exhaustive studies were made by 
many experts. Everybody connected with the great experi- 
ment moved about his work with hope and confidence. To 
the task of conquering the surplus they dedicated themselves 
most industriously. The board’s plans were carefully 
worked out, and soon the money began to flow out into 
the agricultural sections. The plan was to discourage in- 
creased acreage by education and.advertising and any other 
reasonable method, and to control the movement of crops 
when produced so that they were not all dumped on the 
market at the same time. The plan, therefore, was cooper- 
ative in curtailment of acreage and in orderly marketing. 

If this plan could have been carried out, it would have 
solved the farmer’s problem, for it would have handled the 
surplus in a sensible way. Curtailment of acreage was 
planned, to be accomplished without force or favoritism; 
and orderly marketing was planned, to be carried on with 
intelligence. This would have been an aid to the transpor- 
tation agencies and to the ultimate consumer. All of which 
would have insured the farmer a fair price, a steady market, 
and a satisfied consumer, who in the last analysis is a most 
important equation in the problem. But in spite of this 
beautiful set-up the Federal Farm Board has become what 
the boy on the street describes as a “ beautiful flop.” Every- 
where, among farmers especially, it is considered by many 
as a total failure. Many people who have no idea of the 
work this board did and who know nothing about its plans 
criticize it unmercifully. A large percentage of the farmers 
in the agricultural States voted against Mr. Hoover, although 
he had favored this legislation which took out of the Treas- 
ury that he was guarding so zealously the tremendous sum 
of $500,000,000. A law so beautiful in theory, a law the 
executive force of which was marked by so much business 
sagacity and supported and encouraged by such an adequate 
financial exchequer should not have achieved such an un- 
favorable position in the minds of our people, although it 
has lost the confidence of the people. I for one still believe 
that it has done much good. But when the reason for its 
failure is seen and studied, we are almost forced to the con- 
clusion that there is no sure solution for the farmers’ 
troubles. Indeed, one is forced to ask, Is there any real 
farmer's trouble? Has the farmer any real trouble that can 
not be solved by industry, thrift, and usual business acumen? 
Let us see why the Federal Farm Board plan failed. 

In the first place it failed for want of cooperation from 
the farmers themselves. This want of cooperation is not 
due to any great extent to the refusal of the farmers but to 
the fact that it is almost impossible to get cooperation from 
30,000,000 people. The expense of securing such coopera- 
tion would be absolutely prohibitive. While, as I have just 
stated, failure to cooperate can not be construed as refusal 
to cooperate, yet in many cases failure to cooperate was seen 
in some who recognized that since the Government was try- 
ing to lessen acreage and thereby increase the price of the 
commodity, it would be a good time for them to plant an 
increased acreage. There are several other reasons why this 
plan failed, but I shall not enter a detailed enumeration or 
discussion of them. One very determining reason was the 
influence of the weather conditions on crop production. 
Weather conditions do not enter much, if any, into the pro- 
duction of manufactured articles. They do not enter much 
into commercial activities, but they are at least a 25 per 
cent factor in crop production. In 1930 most parts of the 
United States witnessed the most destructive drought in 
history. In southern Ohio the people almost despaired 
through a period of eight months when there was scarcely 
any precipitation whatever. Similar conditions prevailed 
over much of the country. Many farmers gave up in de- 
spair and defeat. The weather was not only a 25 per cent 
factor in 1930 in some sections, but it was a 100 per cent 
factor. So in each year the weather is an uncertain factor 
in its extent but a most certain factor to some extent, and 
a factor which is clearly beyond all human control. The 


year 1931 was as much unlike 1930 in crop production as 
possible. In 1931 Mother Nature showed a crop profligacy 
the like of which the country had never seen. The contrast 
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between these two years carries to the human race the lesson 
sought to be set forth by the poet when he said— 
Judge not the Lord with feeble sense, 
But trust him for His grace, 


Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face. 


And again— 
It may not be my way 
It may not be thy way, 
But God in His own way 
Will always provide. 

It was in 1931 that the Federal Farm Board commenced 
to operate. A more unfortunate time could not have been 
selected. Out of a drought into a great plenty was not a 
fair time to test any plan to control a surplus. No human 
ingenuity could terminate the drought of 1930, and no 
human agency could stop the bountiful surplus of 1931. 
The Federal Farm Board went into the market and bought 
hundreds of millions of bushels of wheat in an attempt to 
Stabilize the price, but in spite of the purchase of this 
tremendous amount by the Government the price continued 
to go down and down. It was the same with cotton. This 
failure marked the defeat of the Federal Farm Board 
plan. If it had been put into effect a year earlier, it might 
have been successful. Yet it might not have been success- 
ful. With this failure of this plan the Government had 
on hand nearly 300,000,000 bushels of wheat, yet the farm- 
ers still had a surplus; and it had on hand millions of 
bales of cotton, yet the cotton growers had a surplus. And 
the Government had on hand an expensive organization 
which it proceeded to disband to some degree, and it had 
on hand the experience which though very costly might 
not have been a total failure. The Government has by act 
of Congress been authorized to turn most of this wheat 
and cotton over to the Red Cross to be used to assist the 
destitute in our country. The board still functions, but its 
usefulness is greatly reduced, and it is my judgment that 
it will never do what was intended that it should do, which 
was to control the surplus production of wheat, cotton, 
and tobacco. 

Let us now take up the Jones allotment plan for a brief 
consideration. The chances are that this bill will pass the 
House. If it does, it will be because many Members will find 
themselyes in the position in which I find myself, which is, 
that I recognize the sorry plight of agriculture and would be 
glad to vote for any plan that will restore agriculture to its 
former state of financial and economic competency. I am 
afraid that the allotment plan will not accomplish this de- 
sired result. What is the allotment plan? How will it 
work? 

This plan seeks to control the surplus but in a different 
way than any of the other plans. It is drawn on the theory 
that it will seek to control only exportable surpluses. It 
appears that the price of the processed or finished product 
made from the commodities grown by the farmer follows 
closely the price of other manufactured products, but that 
the price of the product as it leaves the farmers’ control is 
clear out of fair relationship with other prices. This ex- 
emplifies what I have already stated, which is, that the 
farmer sells in a purchaser’s market and buys in a seller’s 
market. The plan of this bill is ingenious in that it seeks to 
tie the farmers’ products up with the processing or finishing 
work so as to share some of the profits made in this work. 
If the finished product is able to hold its fair relationship 
with commodities in general but the raw material can not do 
so, and if this plan will draw the raw commodity up to higher 
price levels, the desired result will have been accomplished. 
The trouble will come when we attempt to put this plan into 
execution. 

In the first place, we start out by restricting the com- 
modities eligible for consideration to commodities of which 
we have an exportable surplus, but in the application of the 
law we proceed just the same as if we were dealing with 
a commodity of which there was no exportable surplus. It 
appears to me that the reason for limiting the application 
of the law to commodities of which there is an exportable 
surplus was to secure some plan that would limit the list 
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upon which the plan should be tried by some fixed rule rather 
than to arbitrarily select certain commodities upon which 
to experiment. I think it would have been wiser to select 
only two commodities for the first trial—wheat and cotton. 
My reason for this is that both these have exportable sur- 
pluses, and both are easy to estimate as to acreage and 
easy to handle when produced, and both must be proc- 
essed before used in any great quantity. It would not re- 
quire so many men to carry it out. If other commodities 
were included, it would be difficult to draw the line. In 
fact, the plan, if workable, should be applied to all farm 
commodities. At first, the bill included only cotton, wheat, 
and hogs, but later rice, peanuts, and dairy products were 
considered and probably will be included. In order for this 
plan to work equitably it should include all agricultural com- 
modities. If this is done, then we are face to face with the 
most insurmountable objection to its workability, which ob- 
jection is that it would require an army of men to carry it 
out. How many thousands nobody that I have heard has 
had the hardihood to make an estimate. 

As to the details of the proposed law, I will not attempt 
to explain them, for many of the duties will be covered by 
departmental regulations. But, generally, the detail plans 
are that the Department of Agriculture shall ascertain the 
proper price level and the estimated amount of acreage and 
then, after making the necessary surveys and investigations, 
give an opportunity to all growers of the commodities cov- 
ered in the law to agree to reduce their acreage 20 per cent. 
After they have done so and have brought to the market 
the crop produced on the remaining 80 per cent acreage, 
they will be paid by the processors or market men the price 
fixed by the department. If this price is more than the 
prevailing market price, the market man gives the farmer a 
certificate which will enable him to draw from the Govern- 
ment the amount shown thereon. Thus the Government 
will help pay the price fixed, thereby putting the Govern- 
ment into a business and into the price-fixing business at 
that, both of which efforts will bring down upon it much 
criticism. To accomplish these matters will require many 
clerks, appraisers, statisticians, and many other men of 
ability and training. When this part of the law is carried 
out, we yet have the other half of it to carry out. How is 
the Government to get its money back? That will also re- 
quire much effort, but not so much as the other half of the 
plan. The law requires the processor to sell that commodity 
at a price sufficiently above the price paid for it by him that 
he will be able to pay the Government the amount advanced 
by it. 

In this way the Government will lend its aid to fixing a 
price if the farmer will cooperate in reducing his acreage 
and if the market man or processor will collect this increased 
price by adding this amount to the cost of manufacture and 
reimburse the Government to that extent. It can, therefore, 
be easily seen that the increase in price which the farmer 
will get will be paid by the ultimate consumer. Then that 
brings up the question, Can the ultimate consumer stand 
any addition to the cost of foodstuffs, when there are proba- 
bly more unemployed in the country than ever before? The 
friends of the bill argue that this plan will increase the re- 
turns to the farmer whose purchasing power will be thereby 
increased so that he will be able to purchase and consume 
much more than he can now, and that will be the necessary 
impetus that business needs to start the wheels of manu- 
facturing plants to revolve again. This is beautiful in 
theory, but will it work? It may; but if it does, it will be 
reversing the usual program, for generally the increase in 
prices to the farmer follows a revival in the manufacturing 
and commercial activities of the country. The natural way 
for the farmers’ products to rise in value is in response to 
a demand for them which comes with the capacity of the 
consumer to pay. This capacity is absolutely dependent 
upon the amount of the purchasing power of the consumer, 
and his purchasing power is exactly in proportion to his 
earnings. 
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If this bill becomes a law it might bring to the farmer an 
increase, but will it benefit that great industry we call agri- 
culture? I think not. Here are two reasons: First, it will 
not be compulsory for all to take advantage of the law and 
those who do not do so will not be compensated for reduc- 
tion of acreage, thereby dividing the farmers into two classes 
which will create disorder and dissatisfaction; second, the 
whole scheme is to put a premium on reduction of produc- 
tion. It compensates the man who reduces his acreage 
and who reduces the number of hogs that he raises. The 
principal test of a good farmer is how much does he pro- 
duce per acre and not how little; and how many hogs he 
can market, not how few. The best farmers pride them- 
selves on the success of their efforts. This bill changes 
entirely the farmers’ philosophy of production and success- 
ful farming. One very essential difference between the 
farmer and the manufacturer is that the farmer forms his 
whole family into an organization for the carrying on of 
his business. The wife plays her part, likewise the boys and 
girls. Their watchword is production. They pride them- 
selves in surpassing their neighbors. The manufacturer car- 
ries on his business without any relationship to his family 
life. That is one strong reason why the farmer must be 
protected and assisted when practicable; for if he fails, his 
family life and his home are in jeopardy. When the manu- 
facturer fails, his family life is not immediately endangered, 
for his family is not a part of his business. While I am 
ready to go along with any plan that will help the farmer, 
I think that the farmer would be better off if he could free 
himself from so much legislative experimentation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the most serious 
question facing the Nation to-day is the plight of the 
American farmer. The tragedy is that those who have been 
administering our Government have failed to realize the 
distress of our farmers and its effect upon the prosperity of 
the Nation. 

Personally, I was reared on the farm. My mother, sister, 
and brothers now reside on the farm and are actively en- 
gaged in farming in my home county. I believe, therefore, 
that I know and understand the distress and needs of 
agriculture at first hand. 

I say to you the farmers of the Nation are to-day all 
facing ruin and bankruptcy. I plead with you Members 
from the industrial East to take a sympathetic interest in 
the tragic condition of these 40,000,000 of our people who 
are dependent upon agriculture. You may cause their com- 
plete ruin; but I tell you that their downfall will close all 
of your factories of the East and add to the already dis- 
tressing unemployment condition. I and others who pleaded 
in vain at the last session of Congress for legislation in aid 
of the farmers told you that unless such aid was granted the 
paralysis gripping the farmers would creep into and destroy 
the industries of the East. I am glad that our President 
elect, Mr. Roosevelt, knows that the prosperity of the Nation 
depends upon the rehabilitation of agriculture. 

Agriculture is the most important and necessary industry 
of the land, for without the very sustenance of life which it 
provides the Nation would perish. No calling is higher and 
more nearly divine than that of the farmer, for he daily 
comes into contact with nature and the divine Creator. 
There is no place where the eternal, spiritual, and priceless 
values of life can so fully be developed and nurtured as on 
the farm where one can quietly commune with God. Be- 
cause of this from the farm have come the greatest leaders 
of the Nation. The tillers of the soil have furnished the 
bulwark of every nation since the beginning of time. Yet, 
notwithstanding the importance and necessity of this great 
basic industry, our present economic policy is forcing com- 
plete ruin upon and annihilation of those engaged in such 
industry. We are to-day victims of a strange famine. The 
farmers’ barns are bursting with plenty which they can not 
sell, while millions in the cities are starving for lack of 
food which they can not buy. This condition has come 
about from a long period of discrimination against the 
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farmer by tariff and trade barriers, unfair trade practices, 
-special privileges granted other industries, and a medium of 
exchange which does not correctly measure values. 

The farmer by nature is an individualist. Other indus- 
tries by close organization have, under discriminatory legis- 
lation, gained great advantage. I strongly believe in organi- 
zation and cooperative effort among farmers, but because 
some farmers live more than 3,000 miles apart it has been 
difficult for them to form a close-knit organization. There- 
fore the farmer has been compelled to buy all of his necessi- 
ties in a protected market at a price fixed by the seller under 
friendly legislation and to sell his products in an unprotected 
market at prices fixed by the buyer. This unfair discrimina- 
tion has bled the farmers white and concentrated the wealth 
of the Nation into the hands of a few persons. It has de- 
stroyed the purchasing power of and brought ruin upon 
40,000,000 farmers. Their paralysis necessarily has finally 
gripped all other industries, closed our factories, banks, and 
mercantile establishments, and thrown millions of laborers 
out of employment. Common justice demands that the 
farmers have the same advantages and protection under the 
law enjoyed by others. 

I should like very briefly to visualize to you who do not 
represent farming districts some of the ruin that has come 
to the farmers from these discriminations. The value of the 
farms decreased $10,500,000,000 from 1925 to 1930, with a 
much heavier decrease since 1930, while the mortgage debt 
rose to more than $9,500,000,000 in 1932. Based on the 
parity value of the farm dollar, this mortgage debt in reality 
amounts to $28,500,000,000. 

Farm income was $9,000,000,000 less in 1931 than in 1919. 
On January 1, 1932, the value of the farm was 27 per cent 
below pre-war value. In 1931 the interest on the farmers’ 
mortgage indebtedness alone amounted to $568,000,000. At 
present prices, it would have taken 1,420,000,000 bushels of 
wheat to pay such interest, but if farm prices were on a pre- 
war parity with other prices it would take only one-third as 
much wheat to pay such interest. 

It has been determined that the prices of the products 
of all industries were more nearly on a parity during the 
average period of 1909 to 1914. Taking that period as an 
index, the farm dollar, when compared with the dollar of 
other industries, then had a purchasing power of 100 cents, 
but to-day the farmer’s hog dollar is worth 42 cents, his 
wheat dollar 36 cents, and his corn dollar 30 cents. The 
farm dollar for the average wholesale price of all farm prod- 
ucts is worth in purchasing power to-day only 54 cents, 
while the dollar for leather products is worth $1.10, for 
lumber $1.36, and for the average of all the necessities the 
farmer buys it is worth $1.06. In other words, gentlemen, 
you allow the farmer 54 cents with which to pay each $1.06. 
He can not pay on this unfair basis. These are not theories 
but cold facts. The statements above made are based on 
some statistics of 1931. The decrease in farm prices has 
continued until to-day, considering this decrease, taxes, and 
interest, it is estimated that the farm dollar is worth only 
33 cents. 

A cream separator, that cost 87 bushels of wheat in 1929, 
now costs 258 bushels. A grain drill that cost 137 bushels 
now costs 450 bushels, and a corn planter that cost 73 
bushels now costs 250 bushels. In 1913 it took 80 bushels of 
wheat to purchase a binder, but such binder would now cost 
the farmer 800 bushels. I think the Department of Justice 
should investigate the control of these prices by the mo- 
nopolies. i: 

In normal times farm products comprise 11 per cent of 
the total volume of freight, yet such products pay 19.8 per 
cent of the total freight revenues. In a 5-cent package of 
crackers there is one-eighth of a cent of wheat, yet crackers 
are to-day selling at approximately the same price as when 
wheat was selling at $1.65 per bushel. The farmer is re- 
ceiving to-day 30 cents for wheat that cost him 75 cents to 
produce, 12 cents for corn that cost him 35 cents, and a 
price for all of his products far below the cost of production. 

Hogs to-day are selling at the lowest price for which they 
have sold for 54 years. One packer who testified before 
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the committee in opposition to this farm relief bill said 
that without any legislation the prices of hogs would de- 
crease from 1 to 1½ cents per pound in 1933. 

In spite of this decline in farm values the taxes the 
farmer pays have increased 266 per cent in the United 
States and 400 per cent in Missouri since 1913. If measured 
in value of crops, $1 of taxes costs the farmer $7.36 in 
wheat, $5.53 in hogs or $8.86 in corn. In other words, when 
paid with corn the farmer’s taxes have been increased 886 
per cent since 1913. 

It must be apparent that this unfair discrimination against 
the farmer necessarily has brought ruin upon him. The 
farmers did not bring their ruin upon themselves. They 
have worked and saved hard and long. They have not only 
had to battle these discriminations, but they have also had 
to battle against droughts, wet weather, frosts, grasshop- 
pers, other insects and other obstacles. Their good wives 
have nobly helped them to bear these crushing burdens 
during this period of gloom and discouragement; but, gen- 
tlemen, they can not continue. Thousands of honest farm- 
ers with their loved ones are being thrown out of the homes 
they had given a life’s work to establish. These foreclosures 
are blighting the hopes of this great and splendid group of 
our people. 

May I again call your attention to an incident I men- 
tioned when I plead with you in the last Congress to 
enact legislation to aid the farmers. A good, honest, hard- 
working farmer called at my office to see if I could tell him 
how to save something out of his wreck. He said that in 
1920 he owned 160 acres of good land, free of debt. He had 
reared a large family of fine boys and wanted to keep them 
on the farm. He purchased an additional 160 acres of 
land, giving $165 per acre therefor, and borrowed $70 per 
acre against the entire 320 acres. Last year, because of the 
blight that had fallen upon the farmers, he was unable to 
pay his interest. The farm was sold under the mortgage, 
the 320 acres bringing only $50 per acre. This farmer was 
75 years old. With tears streaming down his honest cheeks 
he said, “What am I to do? I have farmed all of my life. 
I am thrown out of my home and I am too old to learn to 
do anything but farm.” 

Incidents like this could be recounted by the thousands. 
Thousands of saintly farm mothers have silently followed 
their husbands to the door of the courthouse and in despair 
there heard the cry of the sheriff as he proclaimed the sale 
to strangers of that sacred place which so long had been 
home. 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen of the Congress, these are some 
of the things about which I am thinking. This tragedy is 
not only destroying the farmers. It is destroying the sacred 
and holy influence of the rural home, which has ever been 
the citadel of American liberty and security, and bringing 
sorrow and despair to these noble mothers of our land. I 
believe that the crowning achievement of the Divine 
Creator was virtuous American motherhood, for there never 
lived a man who could wholly efface from his life the 
impress left by the life of a saintly mother, when as a child 
he knelt at her knee and said his Te Deum or when as he 
older grew he was followed by her prayers. 

In honor of my good mother and the mothers of the Na- 
tion I express these old yet ever-fresh sentiments: 

You are a wonderful mother, 
Dear little mother mine; 
You will hold a spot down deep in my heart, 
Till the stars no longer shine. 
Your soul will live on forever, 
On through the fields of time; 
For there never will be another to me, 
Like that wonderful mother of mine. 

May He who holds our destinies in the hollow of His hands 
ever deal gently and kindly with the virtuous mothers of our 
land. 

I plead with you to save the homes of these mothers and 
these farmers. If you fail to do so, I do not know what the 
result will be for human endurance and patience have their 
limits. No more patriotic or law-abiding people live than 
farmers, yet in Iowa and elsewhere they are resisting legal 
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eviction from their homes. These probably are isolated 
cases, yet if we fail to act we shall be responsible for the 
conditions. We must not longer permit the sacrifice of these 
homes on the altar of selfishness and greed. I say to you, 
Members of Congress, who are opposing farm relief, that you 
are undermining the very foundation of the Government. 
The hour has struck, and you are “fiddling while Rome 
burns.” 

Some of you who represent the industrial East say that 
it is not just to grant aid to the agricultural class. In the 
face of legislation enacted for the special benefit of your 
great monopolies—the financial interests and the privileged 
class—which has bled the public white for the benefit of 
these interests, I challenge your right to oppose any legisla- 
tion on the grounds that it is class legislation. The Gov- 
ernment has enacted direct legislation to establish and raise 
the price of the products of all industries except agriculture. 

You secured an iniquitous tariff law which fixed and 
maintained an exorbitant price on all manufactured prod- 
ucts. When the consumer pays his light, gas, telephone, 
telegraph, and railroad rates he is compelled to pay a price 
fixed by law that will pay a fair return on the investment. 

Direct relief was granted the great financial interests 
through the $2,600,000,000 Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration established by law. I voted against this raid on the 
Treasury because I knew it would not benefit the masses of 
the people. 

The Hoover moratorium granted direct aid to the inter- 
national bankers and the foreign countries. I voted against 
the moratorium because I knew it was the first step toward 
the cancellation of the $11,000,000,000 of foreign debts and 
the saddling of the payment thereof on to the overburdened 
back of the American taxpayer. The Government has re- 
funded to the great corporation interests billions of dollars 
on the ground that a mistake had been made in making 
the tax return. Last week a refund and an abatement of 
$5,800,000 was made on the estate left by the father of the 
present Secretary of the Treasury. These refunds are out- 
rageous and should be stopped. It is seldom that a small 
taxpayer receives a refund for taxes paid. 

These are but a few of the many instances where special 
benefits have been granted the few by direct law. Such 
benefits were paid by the consumers. We now ask that you 
aid, not a small group, but one-third of our people, and 
through them the entire Nation. f 

All legislation heretofore enacted in the name of farm 
relief has done the farmer no good. The Farm Board was 
a lemon and a detriment to the farmer. The Farm Board 
must be abolished and the millions it is spending for large 
salaries saved. 

The Government, through aid to big business, has en- 
deavored to restore prosperity, but this effort has failed. 
To-day 40,000,000 farmers and 30,000,000 honest laborers 
are in want and despair. You can not restore prosperity 
until you restore the purchasing power of these 70,000,000 
of our people. Our present economic policies have not in 
the least lessened the distress of these two great classes. 
Everyone knows that the purchasing power of 40,000,000 
farmers has been completely destroyed. If this purchasing 
power is restored these farmers will at once begin to pur- 
chase clothing, implements, and supplies which they need 
and would like to purchase. This will at once, through the 
business veins of the Nation, start business and prosperity 
with the merchants, bankers, railroads, business establish- 
ments, and factories, and thus give employment to millions 
of unemployed laborers in the cities. Statistics show that 
six and one-half millions of the eleven and one-half millions 
of unemployed laborers in the cities are out of employment 
solely because the purchasing power of the farmer has been 
destroyed. I am deeply interested in the eleven and one- 
half millions of laborers who have 30,000,000 of good women 
and little children depending upon them for support. They 
are out of work through no fault of their own. The Nation 
must not let them and their loved ones suffer. 
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I say to you Representatives from the industrial East, you 
may oppose this legislation if you will, but your factories 
will not again run until the farmer can purchase their 
products. 

Personally, I believe that we should view this question 
with the purpose of, first, immediate relief, and then more 
distant relief. I have a plan which I believe will bring relief. 
It may briefly be summarized as follows: i 

First. The tariff, at present very high, which caused for- 
eign countries to enact retaliatory tariff legislation, has 
closed the channels of foreign commerce to our products. 
Italy has a tariff of $1.05 per bushel on wheat. Other na- 
tions haye similar proħibitive tariffs. The tariff, through a 
reciprocal agreement, must be reduced so that we may have 
a foreign market. I voted for such reduction in the last 
Congress, but the bill was vetoed by the President. 

Second. The cost of Government and the heavy tax bur- 
den resting upon the people must be drastically reduced. 
The farmers’ taxes have increased 400 per cent in the last 
14 years. The exorbitant expenditure of public funds dur- 
ing the past four years can not be defended and must be 
stopped. One Cabinet official purchased at Government ex- 
pense a new automobile because the one then in use was 
too low for his silk hat. While practically all of the farm- 
ers’ taxes are controlled by State and local laws, over which 
Congress has no control, the Congress can reduce Federal 
taxes. I, therefore, voted for reduced appropriations, for 
the abolishment of useless boards, and for a reduction of 25 
per cent in the salaries of Congressmen. I personally be- 
lieve the number of Congressmen should be reduced by one- 
half. I voted against the increase in postage, and have in- 
troduced a bill to restore 2-cent postage. I voted against 
and have introduced a bill to repeal the law requiring a 
stamp on checks. 

Third. I believe there should be a reasonable and con- 
trollable expansion of the currency in order that the dollar 
may be reduced to its reasonable worth. We must have an 
honest dollar rather than a dollar of fictitious value. The 
farmer who borrowed $1,000 ten years ago, to-day, because 
of the increase in the value of the dollar and the consequent 
decrease in commodity prices, in reality owes $3,000. This 
is not just. The debts of the Nation never can be paid until 
we have an expansion or reflation of the currency. This, in 
my judgment, will do more to return general prosperity than 
all other legislation. I, therefore, voted for the “ Golds- 
borough honest dollar” bill at the last session of Congress, 
but such legislation was killed in the Senate. 

Fourth. One condition which demands, and must have, 
immediate attention if the homes of any of the farmers are 
to be saved is legislation providing for a refinancing of farm 
mortgages at the very lowest annual principal and interest 
payments possible. I hope that such legislation may meet 
with favorable action in this Congress. All farm legisla- 
tion must be favorably reported by the Agricultural Com- 
mittee. Although I am not a member of that committee, I 
and a large number of other Members have formed a special 
conference to urge legislation for the relief of agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, I have enumerated above only a few things 
which will aid agriculture. The accomplishment of the 
above purposes will take some time, and, therefore, in addi- 
tion to the above is the necessity for emergency legislation 
to provide a price for farm products above the cost of pro- 
duction. Although I strongly favor a lower interest rate, yet 
it matters not how low we could reduce the interest pay- 
ments of the farmer, if the present prices and the inflated 
dollar continue, he could not pay such interest, for he can 
not pay anything when it costs more to produce his products 
than he receives for them. Therefore the emergency de- 
mands legislation which will guarantee the farmer a higher 
price for his wheat, corn, hogs, and other products now and ` 
not next year. 

Personally, I favor the principle of the equalization fee 
over anything that has been proposed, but such legislation 
has twice met a presidential veto and can not be obtained. 
I feel that the emergency is so great that I am willing to 
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support the best plan we can obtain. The house is on fire, 
and if we can not get the fire engine we must use the bucket 
brigade to stop the blaze. 

For months the representatives of the farm organizations 
of the Nation have been working diligently upon a plan 
that will bring real relief to the farmers. They finally 
agreed upon and ask the passage of the bill we are now 
considering, which proposes what is commonly called the 
“allotment plan.” 

I say to you frankly there are provisions of the bill which 
I do not approve, yet I shall support it, for I am sure it is 
the best measure we can now get and that it will mean 
higher prices for farm products. I do not approve the pro- 
vision for a reduction in products, for I believe that the 
present low prices are the result of underconsumption 
rather than overproduction. It is true, however, that the 
law does not require the farmer to reduce his production. 
It merely provides that if he desires to obtain the benefits 
of the prices fixed, he must reduce his production, but if 
he prefers he may ignore the law and its benefits and sell 
his products on the market as heretofore. I think, too, 
that the law should have included corn in its provisions, 
yet it is urged that corn was taken care of by the inclusion 
of hogs and that it could not be made effectively to apply 
to corn because such crop is not processed. The law is 
somewhat complicated, especially as to its application to 
hogs. It should be sympathetically administered by those 
charged with that duty. I voted against the inclusion of 
peanuts, for I believe such inclusion was not proper. As 
to a reduction in production, the bill provides that noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed as affecting or controlling 
in any way the freedom of any producer to produce and 
sell as much as he desires of any commodity,” but that to 
secure the benefits of the law he must reduce his produc- 
tion approximately 20 per cent. As to hogs, the produc- 
tion applies to tonnage rather than to the number, which 
can be controlled by marketing the hogs at a lighter weight. 
The reduction as to wheat acreage does not, of course, apply 
to wheat sowed in the fall of 1932. The provisions of the 
bill have been well explained. I, therefore, shall mention 
its provisions with relation only to wheat and hogs. But- 
terfat and other commodities are similarly affected. 

The law provides that the farmer shall sell his wheat and 
hogs on the open market as freely as heretofore, receiving 
the market price therefor. The Government will then issue 
to the farmer for the percentage of such commodity that is 
domestically consumed an allotment certificate for the dif- 
ference between the market price received, whatever that 
may be when he sells, and the price fixed by the Govern- 
ment for that commodity. The certificate is negotiable, 
one-half payable in 30 days and the other half in 6 months. 
The money to pay the farmer this allotment is obtained from 
& tax imposed on the processor of the commodity. If the 
law had been in full operation on November 15, 1932, the 
farmer for the percentage domestically consumed would have 
received $4.35 per hundredweight more for his hogs and 60 
cents per bushel more for his wheat. I say to you that the 
law will work. The farmers would have received these in- 
creased prices, for the law provides that the United States 
Government shall pay them. Let us try this law, and if it is 
not satisfactory, it can be amended or repealed. It will cost 
the Government nothing, for 2% per cent of the certificate 
is deducted for expenses of administering the law. 

The following illustrates the application of the law: 

100 Bog weighing 200 pounds, or a total weight of 20,000 
ounds: 

< Without application of the law, 20,000 pounds at 


$3.05 market price, Nov. 15.---....--...-..-...... 0. 00 

With the law applied, 16,000 pounds, which is a re- 
duction of 20 per cent sold as follows: 

12,800 pounds (domestic consumption) at Goy- 

ernment price of 67.67 981. 76 

3,200 pounds sold at market price of 83.05 97. 60 

Total received if law applied —- 1, 079. 36 

610. 00 

Gain on 100 hogs if law is applied 469.36 
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t: 
1,000 bushels without law at 32.8 cents market price, 
Sa ey A ae e wh a hen E ad RE TE $328, 00 
With law in operation: 
750 bushels (domestic consumption) at 93 cents 
nenne e 697. 50 
250 bushels at 32.8 cents, the market price 82. 00 
Total received if law is applied 779. 50 
328. 00 
Gain from operation of law. 451.50 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the Congress, there is no 
way to keep the farmer from immediately receiving these 
large increases in the prices of his farm products if this 
law is passed. 

The law is not perfect, for no law is perfect, but it will 
bring relief to a great industry that is in despair. To you 
who are opposing this relief measure, I ask you what you 
have to offer? You obstruct but offer no better solution. 
The time has come to give the farmers action instead of 
rhetoric, fewer promises, and more pay. I plead with you, 
gentlemen of the Congress, to lay aside your prejudices and 
help save these 40,000,000 of our people who are in distress 
and despair. They are the very cornerstone and foundation 
of the Nation. The picture of agriculture to-day is not one 
of contented workmen between the plow handles. The har- 
vest of 1931 was a harvest of tears and ruin, but the har- 
vest of 1932 was a harvest of complete despair and deso- 
lation. For my part, I shall do all I can to make the 
harvest of 1933 one of hope and realization. This law will 
Save the farmers. We can not delay longer, for I tell you 
next fall, next year will be too late. 

I earnestly plead with you to support this program, for it 
is a matter of national preservation. ‘The passage of this 
law will take the Nation off of dead center and start it on 
the road to prosperity. In behalf of the millions of honest 
toilers of the soil, their Godly wives and little children, who 
are daily seeing their homes taken from them, who are now 
in despair and without hope, in behalf of the entire Na- 
tion, I plead for you as patriots, to support this legislation 
and save the great basic industry of agriculture from utter 
ruin. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to justly and fairly appraise the value of the farm relief act, 
known as the domestic-allotment plan, it is necessary to 
keep constantly in mind the fact that it is strictly an emer- 
gency measure of a temporary character. It is intended to 
relieve to some extent and at once an intolerable condition 
and to operate for one year only, unless the President shall 
declare its operation necessary for an additional year. No 
one claims that it is a comprehensive, broad-gaged, and 
permanent plan for relief. 


NECESSITY FOR THE LEGISLATION 


It is needless to discuss here the distress of the American 
farmer. The country at large has at last come to realize 
it; and what is far more important has come finally, it ap- 
pears, to realize also that the distress of the farmer means 
eventually the distress of the Nation. It might be added that 
if the country at large had come to this realization some 
years ago and had accorded agriculture a more favorable po- 
sition in our economic structure, much of the trouble that we 
now have would have been avoided. But it is not my pur- 
pose to dwell upon bygones. At last the distress of agri- 
culture has eaten its way into the very vitals of the big 
financial centers of the country in the form of defaulted 
bonds, mortgages, and what not, and all are now agreed 
that if any practical relief can be extended, it should be 
done. Disagreement exists only as to the method and the 
means. The question is what to do. 

The answer may lie in a proper analysis of the funda- 
mental causes of the present condition, but that I shall 
not attempt. Suffice it to say that for 50 years the farmer 
has been discriminated against. He has been forced to 
sell in a free-trade market at the world price and buy in 
a protected market at the domestic price. If he had been 
permitted to buy and sell in the same market he could 
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have made a living. If he had been permitted to buy in 
a free-trade market and sell in a protected market, as 
most every other business has been permitted to do, he 
could have made money, as they have done. But to be 
forced to sell in a world market and buy in a domestic, 
protected market could have but one result. And just about 
the time the farmer had reached the end of his tether, 
burdened beyond endurance with debt and taxes, his foreign 
market was swept away. Production being so greatly in 
excess of domestic consumption, a mounting surplus of all 
his chief commodities quickly drove prices far below any 
reasonable cost of production. Utter ruin now stares him 
in the face. 

It may be that the loss of so much of our foreign trade is 
due to the rigid provisions of the Smoot-Hawley tariff law, 
or to the international debt tangle, or to the fact that 28 
nations have gone off the gold standard—forced off, as I 
believe, in an effort to evade the provisions of the tariff act 
and the international debt situation. It may have been all 
these conditions and others combined that cost us our for- 
eign trade. But at any rate it is largely gone, and the 
farmer’s market with it. This condition can not be rectified 
in a day nor in many months. These subjects are far- 
reaching. Much time and most careful consideration are 
necessary to their wise solution. The same is true of any 
plan to work out and adjust upon some equitable basis the 
enormous mortgage indebtedness against farms and the tax 
burden that is daily piling higher and higher against farm 
property. Any comprehensive plan which seeks to deal with 
the fundamentals in working out these troublesome problems 
will require months and months for its proper considera- 
tion. In the meantime the condition of the farmer is so 
immediate and acute that Congress is justified, in my opin- 
ion, in proceeding somewhat after the manner of the police- 
man, who being sent out to arrest a desperate criminal, 
proceeded by first knocking his man down and then reading 
the warrant to him. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE PLAN 


The purpose of the domestic-allotment plan is simply to 
restore the prices of agricultural commodities to their proper 
relative position with respect to the prices of other commodi- 
ties—to put the buying power of farm commodities more in 
line with the buying power of other commodities. As mat- 
ters stand now the price of what the farmer has to sell is 
entirely too low when measured against the price of the 
things he has to buy. For instance, since the period just 
prior to the World War the buying power of cotton has 
declined 53 per cent, tobacco 19 per cent, hogs 53 per cent, 
and so forth. But the buying power of practically all the 
commodities the farmer has to have has declined but little. 
When a farmer sells cotton for cash and uses the money to 
buy a mowing machine, the transaction amounts to nothing 
more than exchanging the cotton for the machine. Under 
present conditions he has to give too much cotton in order 
to get the machine, because the buying power of the two 
commodities is entirely out of line. The same is true as to 
practically every farm commodity when compared to other 
commodities. In the pre-war period from 1909 to 1914 the 
average price of all commodities was comparatively low, but 
the buying power of farm commodities was nearer in line 
during that period with the buying power of other commodi- 
ties. The purpose of this bill is to restore, as far as it can, 
the parity that then existed, not by boosting the price of 
farm commodities to the injury of other commodities but 
by lifting the price of farm commodities to a fair position 
with respect to the prices of other commodities. 

OPERATION OF THE PLAN 

As already suggested, the average price of farm commodi- 
ties from 1909 to 1914, while low, was more in line with the 
price of other commodities. As to cotton, wheat, rice, pea- 
nuts, and hogs, the bill adopts the price level of this 5-year 
period as a basis. During this period the price of tobacco 
was abnormally low, and on that account the bill adopts as 
a basis for tobacco the average price for the period from 
1909 to 1918. It provides that the first processor or manu- 
facturer of any of these commodities shall pay a fee on each 
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unit thereof equal to the difference between the price at 
which such commodity is selling and the average price 
throughout the basic periods mentioned above. In other 
words, the processor or manufacturer has to pay a sufi- 
cient amount to make the price of the farm commodity at 
the time he buys it equal to the average price for that com- 
modity during the periods mentioned above. The fee is 
levied against the processor in the form of a tax, and the 
producer is issued an adjustment certificate equal to the 
amount of the fee on the commodity he sells. ‘These cer- 
tificates are redeemable at the United States Treasury, one 
half in 30 days and the other half in 6 months, but they 
are negotiable by delivery and can be used at once in most 
instances. The amount of the fee thus paid by the proc- 
essor may be absorbed or passed on to the consumer. The 
fee is paid by the processor into the U States Treasury 
and used in redeeming the certificates. But the farmer will 
not receive such certificate upon his entire production. 
There are two limitations: 

In the first place, the plan is entirely voluntary. No 
farmer is to come into it unless he wants to do so. If 
he does come in and seeks benefit under the plan, he must 
be able to show that he has in good faith reduced his acre- 
age of the particular commodity not less than 20 per cent 
and his hog tonnage as required. The burden is placed 
upon the producer to show that he has complied with this 
requirement of the act; and unless he can do so, he can not 
benefit by its provisions. But even if he is able to show 
that he has complied with the terms of the act, he then 
receives an adjustment certificate only upon the domestic 
consumption percentage of his crop. From statistics in the 
Department of Agriculture as to previous years it is easy 
to ascertain what percentage of this year’s crop will be 
necessary for domestic consumption. For instance, as to 
cotton the statistics indicate that foreign consumption would 
be about 60 per cent and domestic about 40 per cent. There- 
fore, the cotton farmer who complied with the terms of the 
act would be entitled to receive adjustment certificates upon 
40 per cent of his crop, and the amount of the certificates 
would depend upon the difference between the price of cot- 
ton this coming season and the average price of cotton from 
1909 to 1914. As a further illustration, the average price 
of cotton during the period just mentioned was about 12 
cents. If cotton should sell this fall at 6 cents, the pro- 
ducer who has complied with the terms of the act would 
be entitled to an adjustment certificate equal to 6 cents per 
pound upon 40 per cent of his crop. If cotton should sell 
at 8 cents, he would become entitled to certificates equiva- 
lent to 4 cents a pound. If cotton should reach 12 cents, 
the law would become inoperative and he would receive no 
certificate. The plan works the same way as to other com- 
modities. The higher the processor would bid for the com- 
modity the less fee he would have to pay; and the lower he 
bids for it the higher fee he would have to pay. It should 
be added that as to all of the commodities mentioned above 
that are still in the hands of the original producer the 
initial marketing period is fixed by the act, which begins 
30 days after the enactment of the law and terminates at 
the commencement of the regular 1933-34 marketing year, 
and the act fixes a fair exchange value during this period 
of the commodities mentioned above. Provision is also 
made for levying processing fee against any large stocks of 
these commodities that may be in the hands of the manu- 
facturer at the time the act goes into effect. 

SOME OF THE OBJECTIONS 

Naturally this or any other plan is open to objections. 
Perhaps the chief objection urged against this plan is that 
it is a sales tax and will increase the price that consumers 
have to pay. But as a matter of fact consumers are pay- 
ing but very little less now than they were paying when 
these commodities were very much higher. The cost of 
bread is but very little less than it was when wheat was 
three times as high as it is now. As to tobacco, peanuts, 
and hogs, it is very likely that the processors will either 
bid the price of these commodities up to where the fee 
will become unnecessary or will absorb it themselves out of 
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the expense of the farmer. It is greatly to be regretted that 
some hardship may be worked upon hard-pressed cotton 
mills, in having to provide enough additional capital to pay 
these fees until the manufactured goods are sold. But, if 
cotton should rise naturally to 12 cents a pound, these milis 
would have to have the same additional amount of capital 
in order to buy the cotton at 12 cents that they will need 
at 6 cents and pay a processing fee of 6 cents. In this 
connection I have received from a prominent cotton-mill 
man a most interesting letter, from which I quote, as 
follows: 

I notice the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York and the Textile Institute of New York City, claim that if 
the domestic-allotment plan is adopted, a blue-cambray work 
shirt now costing 39 cents will be increased in cost 50 per cent. 
I went to a retail store this morning and weighed one of these 
shirts, which weighed less than three-quarters of a pound, and 
found that if the cotton cost 12 cents instead of 7 cents, the 
increased cost of the shirt would be around 4 cents, which pos- 
sibly would not even affect the retail price, and I think this is a 
fair sample of the effect the plan would have on the consumer. 
In finer goods, of course, there would be practically no difference 
in the retail price, 

Even if the effect of this plan should be to increase slightly 
the cost to the consumer, it must be remembered that 
the consumers of the country have no right to demand 
or expect the American farmer to continue to produce the 
necessities of life at prices far below the actual cost of 
production. 

Another objection that has been made is that an army of 
employees would be required to enforce the provisions of 
the act and that another heavy drain would be laid upon the 
Treasury. The act is self-sustaining. The cost of its ad- 
ministration is to be paid from the processing fees collected 
and is limited by the act to 24% per cent of that amount. 
There are enough employees in the Department of Agricul- 
ture to-day engaged in work which is doing the farmer but 
little, if any, good in this crisis, to get out and administer 
this act with but little additional cost. It might not be ask- 
ing too much of them to forego for a short time the scien- 
tific consideration of frog culture and get out and do a little 
honest-to-goodness work in helping to put into successful 
operation a plan which may mean the salvation of American 
agriculture. 

Since the depression struck this country, Congress has been 
obliged to adopt a good many emergency measures outside 
the ordinary channels of legislation, such as the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation act, the Home Loan Bank act, 
and others, and it is not a sufficient answer to the distress 
call of the American farmer simply to say that the domestic- 
allotment plan is unusual or even radical. I had rather 
make a mistake trying to help relieve this situation than to 
sit supinely by and watch the farmers go to their financial 
destruction. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Speaker and Members of Congress, 
the bill before us for consideration, H. R. 13991, known as 
the voluntary domestic-allotment plan or the national 
emergency act, has for its purpose the increasing of the price 
of farm products, a purpose which I very strongly favor 
and believe to be an absolute necessity. 

We hear, and rightly so, a great deal nowadays regarding 
the need of balancing the national Budget. This proposed 
legislation is an attempt to balance the farm budget, and 
with that effort we should all be in most earnest accord, 
for it is greatly needed. 

It is often said, and truly, “Agriculture is the basic 
American industry.” How can a nation prosper unless its 
basic industries prosper? It is not exaggeration to say that 
everything in our country—our prosperity, happiness, 
health, wealth—all are dependent upon the work and the 
success of the farmer; agriculture, of all industries, is essen- 
tial to mankind, for by its output human life is sustained. 

We have about six and one-half million farms on which 
are now living about 30,000,000 American citizens, and 
about 15,000,000 more of our people live in the villages and 
small towns and are practically dependent upon agricul- 
ture. About one-fourth of all our people live on farms, and 
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many more are dependent upon them, which makes it evi- 
dent that there can be no general prosperity until our 
farmers are again prosperous. 

In the year 1900 our population was 75,974,575; in the 
year 1930, 122,775,046, a gain of about 60 per cent. 

In 1900 our national wealth was $88,517,000,000. In 1930 
it had increased to $329,700,000,000, a gain of about 350 
per cent. 

We have no census figures of our national gross income, 
but the Bradstreet estimate is: 


In 1915 our income was 


In 1929, the high poin—4%%j 85, 200, 000, 000 
SNORT sor ee eee he ee at 54, 000, 000, 000 
CCT 37, 500, 000, 000 


A correct estimate of farm income is difficult. The farmer 
lives in his own home and provides much of his own food 
for which there is no money exchange, though it is in effect 
real income. Alexander Hamilton Institute’s estimate is: 

A gross farm Income in 1929 0 5 $11, 950, 000, 000 


A gross farm income in 1932 0 5, 240, 000, 000 
ee ee eee ne aise e Gees 6, 621, 000, 000 
wexpenses in 1982 se eee 3, 920, 000, 000 


The net income being reduced from §$5,329,000,000 in 1929 to 

$1,320,000,000 in 1932. 

Our present business trouble is no mere trade depression— 
it is a world-wide catastrophe. Never before have we had 
to face so serious an economic situation. The farmers, wage 
earners, and the small business men are bearing the brunt 
of this depression. It is depriving men of the opportunity 
to work, with consequent great hardship to them. We must 
face the issue squarely; it has been allowed to drift too long 
in the hope that it would solve itself. No longer is it a 
question as to whether the farmer is entitled to special 
relief—that is granted. The question now is, How can it be 
best brought about? Positive action now is necessary. 

Two problems of first magnitude are involved in the pres- 
ent agricultural situation. 

FIRST. THE PRESENT DISASTROUSLY LOW PRICES 

This is our most serious problem. The farmer must have 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit. This calls for 
wider markets which necessarily means our home market 
restored by overcoming unemployment; getting our 10,- 
000,000 unemployed wage earners back to work with pur- 
chasing power, and in addition our foreign market for farm 
products extended. This price will give to the farmer the 
ability to meet his debt obligations and to buy the neces- 
sities and comforts of life. Industrial products will be pur- 
chased and this will help to give employment to others. 
The payment of debts will bring solvency to banks and 
financial institutions and help restore the business confi- 
dence so badly needed, and once again the normal business 
movement of producing, selling, buying will help bring back 
prosperity. 

SECOND. THE BURDEN OF INDEBTEDNESS 

Refunding the farmers’ mortgage indebtedness at the 
very lowest interest rate the Government can secure on 
long-time bonds. These loans to be on long-time amortized 
payments, with right of borrower to make larger payments 
at any time. 

The whole world seems to be overwhelmed with debt, while 
ability to pay has been greatly reduced. 

The average Iowa farmer has two outstanding qualities— 
genuine honesty and rugged common sense. He is not a 
quitter; he can “take it on the chin” and come back, if 
given a chance. We should see that he has this chance. 

Business recovery will never come until the farmer can 
make a living on the farm. He can not do this with pres- 
ent prices for his products; it is impossible. Ten-cent corn 
and 2-cent hogs get the producer nowhere, except in 
trouble; he can not pay interest, rent, taxes, or other obli- 
gations with any such prices. 

The legislation now being considered is said to be a 
temporary emergency relief measure for agriculture. If it 
becomes a law, it will be effective for one year only unless 
the President by proclamation extends its operation for an- 
other year. If it should prove a failure, no new legislation 
will be needed to repeal it; if it is a success, the President 
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can and doubtless will extend its operations for another year. 
The plan may be and to some seems to be too complicated 
to be workable; there is, however, no question regarding the 
desirability and helpfulness of what it is intended to accom- 
plish. It provides for an excise tax on the product that goes 
into domestic consumption; this is collected from the proc- 
essor of the raw product and presumably carries on to the 
wholesale price of the finished product and, if necessary, on 
to the consumer. 

The voluntary domestic-allotment plan increases the price 
the producer receives for his farm products—that is, wheat, 
cotton, hogs, tobacco, first named in the bill, to which was 
added by amendments, rice, peanuts, and dairy products— 
provided he decides to work under this plan and reduce his 
production 20 per cent as provided in the law. It is en- 
tirely a voluntary matter as indicated by the title—each 
individual farmer decides for himself whether or not he 
works under the plan. If he goes under it, he must agree 
to the 20 per cent acreage reduction on crop and the pound- 
age reduction on hogs, the evident intention being to con- 
trol production to some extent. The price in the beginning 


will be: 

Cents 
OBS as ee 2 mse per bushel.. 75 
2 A a oe EE ̃ ͤ vd... A do 75 
CCC —ͤ—Q— ß Ä —— per pound... 5 
ye ee ee ee SE ee a Na ae ee do.... 26 
SE Rie pee ee ee SR Le a Se NT a ee do.... 9 


To be followed by what is termed the “ fair exchange value.” 

Curtailment of production to me seems entirely an emer- 
gency measure. Of course, there is no curtailment of pro- 
duction to those who do not operate under this law, nor do 
they participate in the profits or price advance except as 
it may indirectly increase all prices. 

I prefer unrestricted production; that is, production re- 
stricted only by each producer’s personal judgment as to 
what is best for him to do—and the removal of the surplus, 
if any proves to exist, from competition in the home market 
and its disposal on the world markets to the best possible 
advantage, with the cost of so doing paid by the producers 
of the particular commodity affected; but I understand that 
just now, in the present world depression, this may be im- 
practicable—but I hope this condition will not long con- 
tinue—in this way retaining for the home producer the home 
market to the full extent and advantage given by our pro- 
tective tariff laws, which should make it a “fair exchange 
value.” 

I shall always regret that the principle of the plan for 
farm relief, known as the equalization fee, was not enacted 
into law and given an opportunity to prove its value while 
there still existed a world market for our surplus farm prod- 
ucts. I did my best to accomplish it. April 28, 1928, I 
made a speech in its favor, which I believe the years since 
have confirmed. 

It was in effect a plan to take from competition in our 
home market, which is still the best market we know, our 
surplus farm products and to dispose of them on the world’s 
markets at the best price obtainable, charging the loss and 
expense to the producers of the commodity directly benefited, 
thus lessening the probability of future surplus of that com- 
modity, unless it was profitable to continue, and causing the 
producer directly benefited by the operation to pay the cost, 
and also by this method of disposal overcoming the piling up 
at home of a great surplus that might thereafter steadily 
lower the future price, as was done by the Federal Farm 
Board operations. f 

It may be, some day, when the present world emergency is 
no more, that we will turn again to this plan and then with 
a world market outlet we will welcome production with its 
beneficial possibilities, but always retaining for our home 
producers our great home market at its fair relative ex- 
change price. 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED 

When the farmer could no longer meet his obligations, 
could not pay his notes at the bank, his mortgage interest, 
his rent, his taxes, could not pay his bills at the store, his 
operating expenses, then business lessened; the need for 
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transportation decreased, business men and merchants failed, 
factories could no longer sell their products, banks closed, 
unemployment became general. The jobless army was 
growing. The farmer’s purchasing power, his debt-paying 
ability, his chance of success are all vested in the commodi- 
ties he produces. The price of these commodities, the 
amount of dollars they will bring him, is all essential and 
means to him either success or failure. The high-valued 
dollar and consequently the low-valued commodity does not 
bring the farmer the cost of production. It is unjust to 
require debtors to pay two or three or four times the value 
of the money loaned them, whether it is done under the law 
or because of falling prices. The unjustness of it remains. 
The lawfulness of it does not lessen its unfairness or its 
injustice. Congress should find a way to regulate the value 
of money at this time of emergency, making possible just 
settlements between debtors and creditors. 

We have a standard of time that never varies, the hour; 
a standard of length that never varies, the foot; a standard 
of liquid that never varies, the gallon; a standard for meas- 
uring corn that never varies, the bushel; a standard for hogs 
that never varies, the pound. But our national standard of 
value, the dollar, in actual purchasing power, in what it will 
buy, is constantly changing and right here is one large cause 
of the present serious condition of agriculture. All business 
has suffered from this situation, but agriculture more than 
any other, because the price of farm products has dropped 
out of proportion to all other commodities. 

Our farmers are loaded with debts and mortgages, mostly 
contracted when prices for their products were from two to 
five times their present market price. Is it any wonder 
that they are unable to pay these obligations? The farmers 
of Iowa are asking for no unsound money. They are asking 
for a money system stabilized on the basis of the average 
purchasing power of a dollar in the years 1920-1930, when 
most of their burden of debt was created. They are asking 
for business conditions that will permit them to pay their 
debts in dollars of the same average value they received. 
This can be done by raising the commodity price level. 

The time has come for vigorous action. The tragedy of 
farm foreclosures, of business failures, of unemployment 
must be overcome. The outstanding value of the fertile 
farm lands of Iowa is not gone. Land area is fixed, and 
as the years pass its relation to increasing population will 
make land increasingly valuable. Farm-mortgage paper, in- 
stead of being a frozen asset, will again be recognized as the 
best permanent investment for funds seeking safety first and 
then income. 

How are we to get out of the trouble we are now in? How 
are we to correct this present bad farm situation? We have 
been looking for a boulevard or a paved-road highway—there 
is none. Let us now take the best road out, even though it 
may have rough places. 

When a house is on fire it is not advisable to wait too 
long, looking for some new or better method of extinguishing 
the flames; we must adopt the best means at hand. 

This plan will require cooperation on the part of the 
farmer. Its provisions may at times not fit in well with his 
plans, but in the final analysis the practical farmer realizes 
that the solution of agriculture’s many problems, or most of 
them, rests upon his efficiency, his ability, and his willing- 
ness to cooperate. The situation into which we have drifted 
during the past few years calls for drastic measures and for 
political courage to put them into effect. 

If, as is believed to be true, we now have as many as 
10,000,000 unemployed men and women in this country— 
Wage earners who desire and need employment—if, because 
of the substitution of modern machinery and motor power, 
we now have “ technological unemployment,” those who even 
in normal business times will no longer be needed in their 
former positions; if we are unable by charity and taxation 
to care for them and if it is neither wise or desirable pro- 
cedure, even if we had the ability, what shall be their 
future? May it not mean that agriculture—the land—must 
become their future home and the outlet for their future 
activities, with consequent increased production for which a 
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market must be found; if so, it adds to the agricultural 
problem and our responsibility for its best solution. 

Organized society is under obligation to give every man an 
opportunity to earn a living for himself and family. We 
hear much these days regarding the “ Government in busi- 
ness and the inadvisability of it. I am in sympathy with 
that thought, but what is the purpose of a Government like 
ours of the people, by the people, for the people ”; is it not 
to do for the people what they, acting individually, alone, 
can not do for themselves? 

Here is agriculture, prostrate and failing, yet absolutely 
essential to the Nation’s welfare; agriculture, composed of 
@ very large number of small individual units, unable to 
solve the market-price problem, unable to secure cost of 
production, unable to pay, to refund, or refinance its present 
indebtedness. Does it not become the duty of our Govern- 
ment to undertake to solve these problems for agriculture? 

Our farmers are deeply in debt; they are overburdened 
with taxes and interest charges and they are now unable to 
sell their products at cost of production. We must give 
them prompt aid. 

I have never, myself, liked the terms “radical ” and “ con- 
servative "—they are so differently defined and understood 
by different people. Conditions as they are to-day justify 
the doing of things which perhaps only the existence of an 
emergency could justify; and if proposed helpful legisla- 
tion appears to some to be radical, they should apply the 
test of helpfulness, for what may now appear radical, if 
it is helpful, may in fact be conservative. 


RATIFICATION OF AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication 
from the Governor of North Carolina containing a certified 
copy of the joint resolution ratifying the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States fixing the 
commencement of the terms of the President, Vice President, 
and Members of Congress, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. Hart (at the request of Mr. McDurrie), indefinitely, on 
account of illness. 


ELECTORS OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication 
from D. N. Castle, Acting Secretary of State, transmitting, 
under the provisions of the act of Congress, copies of the 
certificates of final ascertainment of electors of President 
and Vice President of the United States appointed on No- 
vember 8, 1932, in the States of Florida, Kentucky, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, South Carolina, and 
Wyoming, with authenticated photostat copies of the certifi- 
cates furnished by the executives of the States of Idaho 
and South Dakota. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE SAMUEL A. KENDALL 


Mr. JACOBSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein a 
resolution of condolence to the late Representative KENDALL. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBSEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, 
Local BRANCH No. 506, 
Davenport, Iowa, January 10, 1933. 
Representative B. M. JACOBSEN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Branch 506, National Association of Letter Carriers, 
at its regular meeting held January 10, 1933, adopted the follow- 
ing resolution which I was instructed to send to you, together with 
the request that you have the same inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Rxconp: 

“Whereas Branch 506, National Association of Letter Carriers, of 
Davenport, Iowa, have just heard with profound sorrow and 
regret the announcement of the untimely death of Hon. SAMUEL 
KENDALL, a Representative from the State of Pennsylvania; and 

“ Whereas the late SAMUEL KENDALL has been a tried and true 
friend of the letter carriers of the United States: Therefore be it 
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“ Resolved, That Branch 506, National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, of Davenport, Iowa, express its sincere sorrow in the passing 
of one of its beloved friends.” 

With best regards to you, I remain, sincerely yours, 
A. T. Apams, Secretary. 


ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT L. OWEN 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks by inserting a radio address by 
Senator Robert L. Owen on the monetary question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address of Hon. Robert L. Owen, made over a National 
Broadcasting Co. network, Saturday, January 7, 1933: 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE COUNTRY? 


Friends of the radio audience, by the courtesy of the National 
Broadcasting Co. I discuss “What Is the Matter with the 
Country?” 

The matter is that our national productive income has fallen 
from $90,000,000,000 per annum to about $42,000,000,000 per an- 
num—a loss of about $4,000,000,000 a month. Our total imports 
and exports have fallen from about $9,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000. 
The market value of our listed and unlisted stocks and bonds has 
fallen about $100,000,000,000. Other forms of property have fallen 
not less than $50,000,000,000 more. 

Our bank loans have been contracted over $14,000,000,000. Our 
bank deposits have contracted over $13,000,000,000; and our bank 
demand deposits, upon which checks are usually drawn, have con- 
tracted over $8,000,000,000 and now stand at about $16,000,000,000, 
a very large part of which are corporation deposits used for trans- 
acting the Nation’s manufacturing, transportation, transmission, 
and distributing business. 

The demand for dollars exhibited by checks cashed in 1929 was 
about $1,200,000,000,000. For the last year they were about 
$600,000,000,000. 

Of $5,500,000,000 “ in circulation,” so called, about $500,000,000 is 
abroad or lost, $1,600,000,000 is in hoarding, about $850,000,000 is 
in the banks to cash checks, about $1,150,000,000 is estimated to be 
in 1,350,000 shops and stores—leaving about $1,400,000,000 in the 
pockets of the people, or about $12 per capita, to meet their 
monthly living expenses—and which is circulating very slowly 
because the people feel poor, their incomes have been reduced, 
their wages cut down or ceased, and they are economizing very 
rigidly. The less they consume, the less production—and the less 
employment. 

We have under these strange conditions about 12,000,000 to 
15,000,000 people unemployed, and about 30,000,000 people more 
on part time, cut wages, or unremunerated employment on the 
farms and elsewhere. 

Under contraction of credit and currency the dollar has become 
increasingly difficult to get. People are resorting to barter and 
substitutes for money because of this shortage. Our great cor- 
porate enterprises engaged in manufacturing, transporting, and 

the products of human labor are unable to make 
profits on their investments. Under these conditions many of 
them have been losing money. Seventy-six thousand of them 
have failed in the last three years. Five thousand banks have 
failed very largely because of the increased purchasing power of 
money and because the debts of the country—national, State, 
municipal, corporate, and private—exceeding $200,000,000,000 and 
interest, remain due and payable in dollars. 

These debts, with interest and with taxes and other fixed 
charges, have to be paid in dollars whose value have suddenly 
increased—in dollars much more difficult to get; in a dollar which 
now requires 6 bushels of corn instead of 1 bushel of corn, 3 
bushels of wheat instead of 1 bushel of wheat; which requires 10 
shares of United States Steel stock instead of 1 share of United 
States Steel. The dollar under these conditions has increased in 
terms of wholesale commodities 56 per cent above the normal 
pur power of the dollar for the years 1921-1929, as ascer- 
tained by the United States Department of Labor. 

The purchasing power of the dollar in terms of standard stocks 
has increased 400 per cent; in terms of special stocks, even of 
companies which were prosperous in normal times, the dollar has 
increased as much as 1,000 per cent and more. Those who haye 
the dollars to invest have been buying the property of other 
people at terrible sacrifices—so that the property values of the 
country, through the process of this contraction of credit and 
currency, necessarily pass into the hands of those who are strong 
in cash or money or bank credit and pass out of the hands of 
others who were not so wise and not so strong 

Under these conditions, the farmer does not get enough for his 
products to pay his taxes and interest on his mortgages, and mil- 
lions of the most deserving and valuable of our fellow citizens are 
losing or threatened with a loss of their homes, of a living, of the 
necessities of life. 

The political leadership of the country, in control for the last 
12 years, has lacked the vision or the will to prevent or to 
promptly correct the panic of 1921 or of 1929—both of which 
were caused by the sudden contraction of credit and currency and 
the sudden rise in the purchasing power of money in terms of 
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other property. These conditions could have been prevented 
and could have been quickly cured—as I shall explain next Satur- 
day at this same hour, 

The cause of this condition is well known to the leaders, for 
the Democratic platform of 1932 declares it was due to the in- 
defensible expansion and contraction of credit for private profit 
at public expense.” The Republican platform of 1932 promised to 
prevent future depressions by preventing the recurrence of “ con- 
ditions which permitted the credit and credit machinery of the 
country to be made available without adequate check for whole- 
sale speculation in securities, resulting in ruinous consequences to 
millions of our citizens and to our national economy,” etc. 

These platforms speak the literal truth; but still, the people do 
not appear to fully understand what it means or how it happened. 

Here are the vital facts: 

Between 1922 and 1930 our great corporations sold about 1,000,- 
000,000 shares of new stock and received from the American peo- 
ple over $50,000,000,000 in exchange therefor. The corporations 
accumulated in cash and bank credits by December 31, 1929, about 
$18,000,000,000, exclusive of cash in the banks. A very large part 
of this was in the form of demand deposits, which, at that time, 
amounted to about $24,000,000,000. 

Since then demand deposits have contracted about $8,000,000,000. 
There are no figures to show what amount of the present de- 
mand deposits against which checks are drawn is held by the 
corporations and what amount is held by the consuming public 
(see Table 19, Statistics on Income); but evidently a very great 
part of it is held by the corporations and not held by the people 
who buy at the stores. 

When these great cash or bank balances were accumulated from 
the selling of stock on a rising bull market, the corporations and 
the banks, being abundantly supplied with cash or cash credits, 
loaned the cash to the public with which to buy these very stocks 
on margin, until the loans to the public on margin reached over 
$11,000,000,000, most of which was subject to call. These loans 
were secured by stock-market collateral consisting of the very 
shares which the public was buying on speculation. 

Several million persons were induced, by the desire to make 
money on the rising market, to borrow money through brokers’ 
loans; and under the practices of the New York Stock Exchange, 
these loans, subject to call in 24 hours, paid a rate of interest 
running from 8 per cent to 20 per cent. It was profitable for the 
corporations and for the banks to lend this money for this high 
interest rate. The loans were well secured by a margin of 30 per 
cent or 40 per cent, and safe so long as confidence was unimpaired. 

The market value of stocks from 1926 to 1929—under high- 
powered salesmanship, huge advertising propaganda, millions of 
newspaper sure tips, and bull arguments made by clever writers— 
led to steadily rising prices, until stocks increased in market value 
by some billions of dollars above what would be a conservative 
estimate based on earning power. Prudent bankers warned the 
country against this speculating mania; others, swept with the 
a of enthusiasm, urged their friends to buy or bet on the 
market. 

The collapse came October 23, 1929—and within six weeks about 
$6,000,000,000 of loans were called. An avalanche of stocks was 
thrown on the market, subject to violent short selling and panic 
conditions. Loss of confidence swept the country, and there was 
a fall in the value of listed stocks of about $30,000,000,000 in 
about six weeks. No adequate steps were taken to correct these 
conditions. 

These losses were distributed from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
among 20,000,000 shareholders; and urgent nation-wide liquidation 
ensued, because the people speculating in this manner lost their 
margins to the extent of probably $2,000,000,000 in six weeks, 
and others not speculating saw a loss of $30,000,000,000 in value 
of their securities. 

Simultaneously with this terrible shock to the credit structure, 
consumption, production, and employment fell off immediately 
25 per cent. Carloadings fell off likewise, and a vicious circle 
downward was established, which, by July, 1932, developed the 
conditions which I have above recited. 

In the meantime no adequate steps were taken to correct these 
conditions by replacing the money and credit which had gone 
into hoarding and hiding, except to substitute public credit 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for private 
credit. While it was useful in saving many private and public 
corporations from immediate bankruptcy to authorize the lend- 
ing of $3,800,000,000 of public money or public credit, it did not 
increase the volume of credit at all. It merely was a substitution 
of public credit for private credit, which left the debts still to be 
paid in dollars whose purchasing power in other forms of property 
had increased in a fantastic manner. 

The only possible way to correct these conditions of contraction 
was by expansion and for the Government to use its sovereign 
power under the Constitution of the United States, Article I, sec- 
tion 8, “to coin money and regulate the value thereof.” This 
sovereign power can not be properly exercised except by the sov- 
ereign itself, and it should be immedately used to give relief. 

The remedy is easily available. It is well known to Congress. 


It was set forth in the famous Goldsborough bill, which passed 
the House of Representatives by a vote of 289 to 60—117 patriotic 
Republican Congressmen and 172 patriotic Democratic Congress- 
men voting for this bill—which declared it to be “the policy of 
the United States to restore and maintain the purchasing power 
of the dollar by the standard ascertained by the Department of 
Labor for the years 1921-1929,” etc., and directed the Federal 
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Reserve Board, the Federal reserve banks, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury to make effective this policy. 

The Rankin-Thomas bill (H. R. 13012) provides a means of do- 
ing this in a concrete way, which I will explain in my next address 
to-day a week, at this hour. 

I appeal to you, my fellow countrymen, to study the Golds- 
borough bill and the Rankin-Thomas bill. From a long and 
microscopic study of these questions I am absolutely convinced, 
and have no doubt whatever, that you will get immediate relief 
through the principle of controlled expansion and controlled con- 
traction of currency which is at the base of our entire credit 
structure. 

Remember that our fields, forests, mines, and fisheries are as 
productive as ever. Our factories are the grandest and most mag- 
nificently equipped of any in the world. Our great highways and 
means of transportation are unequaled on earth. Our people 
beyond all comparison are superior to all nations in their pro- 
ductive capacity and are not exceeded by any in industry and 
skill. The values of all property, now measured in dollars so difi- 
cult or impossible to obtain, may all be restored to normal when 
the proper supply of dollars is furnished by the Government. 
This remedy is so clear that a child should understand it. 

What is the matter with the country I have stated in plain 
terms. But there is something else the matter with the country. 
Most of you on this question have been sound asleep, and it has 
needed a financial catastrophe to wake you up. If you don’t do 
your duty now to your country by expressing your opinion per- 
sonally and through every organization with which you are con- 
nected, you will fail to perform a patriotic duty to yourselves, to 
your families, and to your country. 

The leaders of the National Farmers’ Union, the National Grange, 
the American Federation of Farm Bureaus, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are actively demanding this relief. I beg of you 
to give them your cordial support and through other means at 
your disposal give public expression to this demand. I have felt 
profoundly grieved at what I have seen take place and a deep 
desire to help. Not being in public life, I realize that my voice is 
very weak, but that yours may be very powerful when armed with 
the truth. All that I can do is to try to lay the truth before you. 
“ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

Please remember that God helps those who help themselves. 
“Be not afraid,” but “be of good cheer — the future is in your 
own hands, and your leaders will respond to clear public opinion, 
and then an era of great and permanent prosperity will appear. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that on 
Monday next the Committee on Labor will begin hearings 
on the bill providing for a 5-hour day and a 6-day week. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman from Illinois inform 
the House when action is going to be taken on the crop 
production loan bill? 

Mr. RAINEY. That will be taken up on Monday next. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, there has been some talk 
about a presidential message on the Philippine bill. May 
I inquire if the message has been received and what dis- 
position will be made of it? 

The SPEAKER. The message has not been received. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 


4 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, January 13, 1933, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Tentative list of committee hearings scheduled for Friday, 

January 13, 1933, as reported to the floor leader: 
MERCHANT MARINE, RADIO, AND FISHERIES 
(10 a. m.) 

Continue hearings on S. 4491, to regulate intercoastal car- 

7 RIVERS AND HARBORS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Hearings on Erie, Pennsylvania Harbor, and Florida 


projects. 
RULES 


(10.30 a. m.) 


Cochran resolution relative to reorganization of executive 
departments. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

855. A letter from the president of the Georgetown Barge, 
Dock, Elevator & Railway Co., transmitting the annual re- 
port of the Georgetown Barge, Dock, Elevator & Railway 
Co., for the year ended December 31, 1932; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

856. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmit- 
ting a draft of a proposed bill to authorize an increase in 
the limit of cost of one aircraft carrier; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

857. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting for 
the consideration of Congress a draft of a proposed bill for 
the relief of certain disbursing officers of the Army and for 
the settlement of an individual claim approved by the War 
Department; to the Committee on Claims. 

858. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting for the consideration of Congress sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation pertaining to the legis- 
lative establishment, Botanic Garden, for the fiscal year 
1934, in the sum of $50,000 (H. Doc. No. 522); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. COLLINS: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 
14199. A bill making appropriations for the military and 
nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1934, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1855). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DE PRIEST: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
12651. A bill for the relief of the Uintah, White River, 
and Uncompahgre Bands of Ute Indians of Utah, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1856). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 4024. 
An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to cancel patent in fee issued to Victoria Arconge; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1857). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BLACK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1171. A bill for 
the relief of Helena C. VonGroning and Stephan Von- 
Groning; without amendment (Rept. No. 1858). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PALMISANO: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 13867. A bill to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to reappoint George N. Nicholson in the 
police department of said District; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1859). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 14199) making appropria- 
tions for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 14200) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the St. Lawrence River near Alexandria Bay, N. Y.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VINSON OF GEORGIA: A bill (H. R. 14201) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to make a long-term 
contract for a supply of water to the United States naval 
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station at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

By-Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 14202) to increase the 
amount of certain loans made by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to institutions holding mortgages on homes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PALMISANO: A bill (H. R. 14203) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue scrip, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. NORTON (by request): A bill (H. R, 14204) to 
amend section 653 of the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 553) 
amending provisions in river and harbor laws relating to 
local cooperation in the prosecution of waterway improve- 
ments; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MEAD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 554) to pro- 
vide for a change of site of the Federal building to be 
constructed in Binghamton, N. Y.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FISH: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 45) 
proposing that the President of the United States use his 
influence in the political situation that has arisen in Cuba; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BECK: A bill (H. R. 14205) for the relief of 
Charles J. Webb Sons Co. (Inc.); to the Committee on 


By Mr. BIDDLE: A bill (H. R. 14206) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Laura M. Hess; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 14207) for the re- 
lief of William A. Ray; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOUTRICH: A bill (H. R. 14208) granting a pen- 
sion to Lottie L. Stoner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 14209) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary Ella Flint; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. FIESINGER: A bill (H. R. 14210) granting an 
increase of pension to Elizabeth P. Carman; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 14211) granting a 
franking privilege to Grace G. Coolidge; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 14212) for 
the relief of Ralph E. Woolley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KNIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 14213) granting a pen- 
sion to Clara Sill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 14214) to provide for the 
appointment of First Sergt. Joseph E. Hollis, retired, to the 
grade of master sergeant, unassigned, Regular Army, and 
immediate retirement; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Oregon: A bill (H. R. 14215) for the 
relief of James E. Bandy; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 14216) to pay certain fees 
to Maude G. Nicholson, widow of George A. Nicholson, late 
a United States commissioner; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 14217) for the relief of 
Ellis Duke, also known as Elias Duke; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 14218) for 
the relief of Nettie Sprouse; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14219) 
for the relief of A. L. Ostrander; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
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9522. By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Petition of 
various citizens of Kennard, Greenville, and Hadley, Pa., 
urging the passage of the stop-alien-representation amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution to cut out the 
6,280,000 aliens in this country and count only American 
citizens when making future apportionments for congres- 
sional districts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9523. By Mr. CONDON: Petition of Howard H. Dawley 
and 58 other citizens of Rhode Island, protesting against any 
reduction or repeal of existing legislation beneficial to 
Spanish War veterans, their widows, or dependents; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9524. Also, petition of Robert E. Quinn and 92 other citi- 
zens of Rhode Island, protesting against any reduction or 
repeal of existing legislation beneficial to Spanish War vet- 
erans, their widows, or dependents; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9525. Also, petition of Timothy V. Hughes and 207 other 
citizens of Rhode Island, protesting against any reduction or 
repeal of existing legislation beneficial to Spanish War vet- 
erans, their widows, or dependents; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9526. By Mr. DELANEY: Petition of the F. H. Vahlsing 
Co., growers, shippers, and receivers, protesting against all 
legislation seeking to establish Government in business, and 
especially that of fresh fruit and vegetables; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. ; 

9527. By Mr. DEROUEN: Petition of pastor and congre- 
gation of Trinity Baptist Church, Lake Charles, La., pray- 
ing that no action, looking to the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment or the modification of any of the prohibition 
laws, be taken; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9528. By Mr. GARBER: Petition urging support of rail- 
way pension bills, S. 4646 and H. R. $891; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9529. By Mr. KENNEDY of New York: Petition of Law- 
yers’ Association of New York County; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

9530. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Independent Bankers’ 
Association of Minnesota, protesting against the legalization 
of branch banking; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. : 

9531. Also, petition of Renville County Tax Reducing As- 
sociation of Minnesota, urging enactment of the Frazier bill; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

9532. Also, petition of Renville County Tax Reducing As- 
sociation of Minnesota, urging reduction in cost of govern- 
mental operations; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

9533. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Du- 
luth, Minn., urging a program of adequate national defense; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

9534. Also, petition of the Community Club, of Waseca, 
Minn., protesting against the enactment of the Glass bill; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

9535. Also, petition of Chippewa County Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chippewa County, Minn., urging curtailment of the 
tax burden and a more judicious expenditure of the revenue 
thereof; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9536. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of New York Mercantile 
Exchange, New York City, opposing the domestic-allotment 
plan for agriculture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9537. Also, petition of Bacon & Trubenbach (Inc.), canned 
foods and dried fruits brokers, New York City, protesting 
against the importation of foreign canned foods; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

9538. Also, petition of C. R. Curtis, eastern sales manager 
for the Mengel Co., of Louisville, Ky., suggesting exemption 
of tax on certain articles already taxed under existing laws; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9539. Also, petition of Reserve Officers’ Association of the 
United States, Department of New York, opposing any re- 
duction of the national defense that would jeopardize our 
national existence; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

9540. By Mr. DEROUEN: Petition of the pastor and con- 
gregation of the First Baptist Church of Lake Charles, La., 
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praying that no action looking to the repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment or the modification of any of the prohi- 
bition laws be taken; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9541. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citi- 
zens of Leechburg, Pa., fayoring the amending of the Consti- 
tution of the United States to exclude aliens and count only 
American citizens when making future congressional appor- 
tionments; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9542. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of the Reserve Officers’ 
Association of the United States with reference to the 
national defense, against any reduction below the point 
which would jeopardize our very national existence, and 
make certain recommendations; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

9543. Also, petition of the New York Mercantile Exchange, 
Paul R. Dillon, president, opposing the passage of the agri- 
culture domestic-allotment plan; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

9544. Also, petition of Franklin Council, No. 16, Junior 
Order of American Mechanics, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the 
passage of the Moore immigration bill, H. R. 10602, relative 
to immigration from Canada and Mexico; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

9545. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of citizens of Burr Oak 
and Northbranch, Kans., and Guide Rock, Nebr., submitted 
by Sylvia E. Harris and Myrtle Dailey, and signed by 19 
others, urging the passage of the stop-alien-representation 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9546. Also, petition of citizens of Delphos, Kans., sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Ira Waychoff and Mrs. Anna Hollis, and 
signed by 16 others, favoring Federal supervision over the 
motion-picture industry; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

9547. Also, petition of patrons of the First National Bank 
of Hays, Kans., submitted by George H. Brown and signed 
by 49 others, requesting a repeal of the Federal check tax; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9548. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Council of the 
City of Naperville, Du Page County, Ill., urging that suitable 
legislation be enacted establishing a standard of integrity 
and sound economy of municipal bond issues, and giving to 
municipalities which meet such standard the same rights 
enjoyed by national banks to receive national currency on 
the pledge of their bonds; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 13, 1933 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 10, 1933) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 13991) to aid agriculture and relieve the 
existing national economic emergency, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. THomas] has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Bingham Bulkley Connally 
Austin Black Bulow Coolidge 
Bailey Blaine Byrnes Copeland 
Bankhead Borah Capper Costigan 
Barbour Bratton Caraway Couzens 
Barkley Broussard Carey Cutting 


Dale Hawes Moses - Smith 

Davis Hayden Neely 

Dickinson Hebert Norbeck Steiwer 

Dill Howell Norris ‘Thomas, Idaho 
Fess Hull Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Fletcher Johnson Oddie Townsend 
Frazier Kendrick Patterson 

George Keyes Pittman Tydings 

Glass ing Reed Vandenberg 
Glenn La Follette Reynolds Wagner 
Goldsborough Lewis Robinson, Ark Walcott 

Gore Logan Robinson, Ind Walsh, Mass. 
Grammer Long Russell Walsh, Mont. 
Hale McGill Schall Watson 
Harrison McKellar Schuyler Wheeler 
Hastings McNary Shep White 
Hatfield Shortridge 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to announce that the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap] is unavoidably 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the 


I also desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Brooxuart] is detained from the Senate on ac- 
count of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 13991) to aid agriculture and relieve the 
existing national economic emergency was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR THE LATE CALVIN COOLIDGE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THomas] has the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I submit 
the following concurrent resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I desire to yield for the 
transaction of all pertinent routine business, with the 
understanding that I do not lose the floor. I ask that the 
Vice President recognize whomsoever he pleases until morn- 
ing business is transacted, with that understanding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I submit 
the concurrent resolution and ask that it be read. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am not sure that I understood the 
remark of the Senator from Oklahoma. If the Senator from 
Oklahoma yields for the passage of a resolution, does he not 
lose the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma 
yielded with the distinct understanding that no objection 
would be made. No objection was made, and he therefore 
yielded for the transaction of routine morning business. If 
there is objection, the Senator from Oklahoma does not 
yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, reserving ee right to object, 
may I know what request is now 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the 8 of the Senator 
from Massachusetts to have a Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion read. 

Mr. GLASS. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the concurrent resolution 
be read, 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 38) was read, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That Monday, the 6th day of February, 1933, be set 
aside as the day upon which there shall be held a joint session 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives for appropriate 
exercises in commemoration of the life, character, and public 
3 of the late Calvin Coolidge, former President of the United 

That a joint committee, to consist of five Senators and seven 
Members of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Vice President and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
respectively, shall be named, with full power to make all arrange- 
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ments and publish a suitable program for the joint session of 
Congress herein authorized, and to issue the invitations herein- 
after mentioned. 

That invitations shall be extended to the President of the 
United States, the members of the Cabinet, the Chief Justice and 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
such other invitations shall be issued as to the said committee 
shall seem best. 

That all expenses incurred by the committee in the execution 
of the provisions of this resolution shall be paid, one-half from 
the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the reso- 
lution is in the form followed in similar cases. It follows 
the procedure in the cases following the death of the late 
President Harding and the late President Roosevelt. As the 
resolution involyes expenditure from the funds of the Sen- 
ate, I can not ask that it be considered now. I ask that it 
be referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 

Mr. TOWNSEND subsequently said: Mr. President, from 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, I report back favorably without 
amendment Senate Concurrent Resolution 38, providing for 
a joint session of the two Houses for appropriate exercises 
in commemoration of the life, character, and public service 
of the late President Calvin Coolidge; and I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous 
consent and unanimously agreed to. 


THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, on next Monday, Janu- 
ary 16, nation-wide prohibition will have been in operation 
for 13 years. I desire to give notice that, pursuant to my 
usual custom, I shall address the Senate on that day, as soon 
as I can obtain recognition from the Chair, on the thirteenth 
anniversary of the adoption of the eighteenth. amendment. 

INVITATION TO MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR FORMER PRESIDENT 

COOLIDGE * 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from Right Rev. James E. Freeman, Bishop of Washington, 
which was read and ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 

BisHor’s House, WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, 
Mount ST. ALBAN, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1933. 

My Dear Mr. Vice Presipent: A memorial service for the people 
of the Capital of the Nation in tribute to the Hon. Calvin Coolidge, 
thirtieth President of the United States, will be held in the 
great choir of Washington Cathedral on Mount St. Alban next 
Sunday afternoon, January 15, at 4 o'clock. 

It gives me great pleasure to extend through you a cordial invi- 
tation to your colleagues in the Senate to attend this service in 
commemoration of the life and notable public service of Mr. 
Coolidge. 

With cordial expressions of esteem, I am, 


Faithfully yours, 
James E. FREEMAN, 
Bishop of Washington. 
The Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, 
Vice President's Office, United States Capitol, 
Washington, D. C. 


CHAIN-STORE MARKETING SYSTEM (S. DOC. NO. 170) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 224, Seventieth Con- 
gress, first session, a report on Comparative Quality of 
Manufacturers’, Chains, and Other Distributors’ Brands of 
Canned Vegetables and Fruits, which, with the accompany- - 
ing report, was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE IN DATE OF THE INAUGURATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Governor of North Carolina, transmitting certified 
copy of a joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
North Carolina ratifying a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, fixing the commencement of 
the terms of President and Vice President, and Members of 
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the Congress, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE or NORTH CAROLINA, GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, : 
Raleigh, January 11, 1933. 
The Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, 
Vice President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Vice Presment: I have the honor to transmit a 
certified copy of a joint resolution ratifying a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, fixing commence- 
ment of the terms of the President and Vice President and the 
Members of Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. C. B. EXRINGHAUS, 
Governor of North Carolina. 


— 


Resolution No. 1 


H. R. 4. A joint resolution ratifying a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States of America, fixing commence- 
ment of the terms of the President and Vice President and 
Members of Congress 
Whereas the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 

House concurring therein), propose the following amendment to 

the Constitution of the United States of America, to become valid 

as part of the said Constitution when ratified by the legislatures 
of the several States as provided in the Constitution, in words 
as follows, to wit: 

“Resolved by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), 

“Section 1, That the following amendment to the Constitution 
be, and hereby is, proposed to the States, to become valid as part 
of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution: 

; “ ARTICLE — 

" SECTION 1. The terms of the President and Vice President shall 
end at noon on the 20th day of January, and the terms of the 
Senators and Representatives at noon on the 3d day of January, 
of the years in which such terms would have ended if this article 
had not been ratified; and the terms of their successors shall then 
begin. 

“Src. 2. The Co; shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meeting shall begin at noon on the 3d day of Jan- 
uary, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

“Sec. 3. If at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of 
the President the President elect shall have died the Vice Presi- 
dent elect shall become President. If a President shall have not 
been chosen before the time fixed for the beginning of his term, 
or if the President elect shall have failed to qualify, then the Vice 
President elect shall act as President until a President shall have 
been qualified; and Congress may by law provide for the case 
wherein neither a President elect or a Vice President elect shall 
have qualified, declaring who shall then act as President, or the 
manner in which one who is to act shall be selected, and such 
person shall act accordingly until a President or Vice President 
shall have qualified. 

" Sec, 4. The Congress may by law provide for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom the House of Representa- 
tives may choose a President whenever the right of choice shall 
have been devolved upon them, and for the case of the death of 
any of the persons from whom the Senate shall choose for Vice 
President whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them. 

“Sec, 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the 15th day of 
October following the ratification of this article. 

“Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States within seven years 
from the date of its submission.” 

Therefore, the General Assembly of North Carolina do enact: 

SECTION 1. That the said proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America be, and the same is, hereby 
ratified by the General Assembly of the State of North Carolina. 

Sec. 2. That certified copies of this preamble and joint resolution 
be forwarded by the governor of this State to the Secretary of State 
at Washington, to the Presiding Officer of the United States Senate, 
— a the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United 

In the general assembly read three times and ratified this 5th 
day of January, 1933. 

A. H. GRAHAM, 
President of the Senate. 
HARRIS 


R. L. ` 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


— 


STATE OP NORTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
I, Stacey W. Wade, secretary of state of the State of North Caro- 
lina, do hereby certify the foregoing and attached (three sheets) 
to be a true copy from the records of this 


Office, 
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In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
official seal. 
Done in office at Raleigh this 9th day of January, A. D. 1933. 
[SEAL.] Sracey W. WADE, 
Secretary of State. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate memorials 
of sundry citizens of the District of Columbia, remonstrating 
against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution or the return of the liquor traffic in the District of 
Columbia in any form whatever, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate the petition of stockholders 
of the Randolph National Farm Loan Association, of Win- 
chester, Ind., praying an amendment to the Federal farm 
loan act reducing the interest on prevailing loans at the 
rates of 5, 544, and 6 per cent to 3 per cent for a period of 
two years, etc., which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a resolution adopted by Groton 
Post, No. 114, the American Legion, of Groton, Conn., oppos- 
ing any reductions in compensation paid to ex-service men, 
and also the action and methods of the National Economy 
League and the United States Chamber of Commerce in con- 
nection with such proposed reductions, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the American 
Legion, Department of Connecticut, expressing their faith in 
the principles of the national defense act and protesting 
against attempts to further deplete any part of existing 
national defense activities, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CAPPER presented the petition of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society of Dwight, Kans., praying for the 
prompt ratification of the World Court protocols, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of members of the Seventh- 
day Adventist Church and sundry citizens of Kansas City, 
members of the Monthly Meeting of the Friends Church 
of Haviland, and sundry citizens of Galena and Rush 
County, all in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution or 
the repeal or modification of the national prohibition law, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by Frank- 
lin Council, No. 16, Junior Order United American Mechan- 
ics, of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for the passage of House bill 
10602, known as the Moore bill, relative to immigration from 
Canada and Mexico, which was referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by subdistrict No. 
15-A of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, 
assembled at Batavia, N. Y., favoring the passage of legis- 
lation to revalue the dollar at a level more in keeping with 
that at which debts were contracted, which was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Breesport 
and Elmira, N. Y., praying for adoption of the so-called 
stop-alien-representation amendment to the Constitution, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Cha- 
teaugay, N. Y., remonstrating against the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment of the Constitution or repeal or 
modification of the national prohibition law, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Niagara 
Falls and Oswego, all in the State of New York, remonstrat- 
ing against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution or the repeal or modification of the national 
prohibition law, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Roanoke 
Regular Democratic Club, of Richmond Hill, N. Y., favoring 
the prompt repeal of the eighteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which was ordered to lie on the table. 
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He also presented the petition of members of Saugerties 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, of Sauger- 
ties, N. Y., praying for the passage of the so-called Dies bill, 
being House bill 12044, to provide for the exclusion and 
expulsion of alien communists, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Woman’s 
Club of Schenevus, N. Y., praying for the prompt ratification 
of the World Court protocols, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Roanoke 
Regular Democratic Club, of Richmond Hill, N. Y., protest- 
ing against any additional pay cuts in the salaries of Federal 
employees, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NEELY presented telegrams in the nature of me- 
morials from the Kanawha Banking & Trust Co., the Security 
Bank & Trust Co., the National Bank of Commerce, and 
Angus MacDonald, all of Charleston, W. Va., remonstrating 
against the adoption of certain sections of the banking bill 
(S. 4412) now pending in the Senate, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

CHARLESTON, W. Va., January 12, 1933. 
Hon. M. M. NEEty, 
United States Senate: 

The officers and directors of the undersigned object to Glass bill 
in entirety because it attempts too many and too drastic 
We, however, specifically object to the following sections: Section 


2 affiliates section, 12b Federal Liquidating Corporation, and sec- 
tion 19 branch banking. We respectfully request your opposition 


to above sections. 
KANAWHA BANKING & Trust Co. 


— 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., January 13, 1933. 
Hon. M. M, NEELY, 


United States Senator: 

We have many objections to Glass bill, particularly, however, 
that it attempts too many drastic changes. We y object 
to section 19 branch-banking section, 2 affiliates section, 120 Fed - 
eral Liquidating Corporation. 8 much appreciate your opposi- 
tion to these sections particular! 

Ta SECURITY BANK & Trust Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., January 13, 1933. 
Hon. M. M. NEELY, 
United States Senator: 

We oppose p Glass bill, present form, and particularly 
object to section 19 branch-banking section, 2 affiliate section, 12b 
Federal Liquidating Corporation, and respectfully solicit your as- 
sistance in defeating same. 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 


— 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., January 13, 1933. 
Senator MATTHEW M. NEELY: 
Would appreciate your voting against Glass currency bill unless 
section 19 is stricken therefrom. Believe this inimical to good 


banking. 
ANGUS MACDONALD. 
RIVER AND HARBOR WORK UNDER ENGINEER CORPS OF THE ARMY 


Mr. FLETCHER presented resolutions adopted by the 
Reserve Officers Association of Jacksonville, Fla., which were 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Resolution 


Whereas the Reserve Officers Association of Jacksonville, Fla., 
has carefully considered the President’s Executive order which 
contemplates a transfer of the functions of the United States 
Corps of Engineers in respect to river and harbor work; and 

Whereas this association unanimously disapproves of such 
change: Be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the House 
of Representatives be urged to adopt a combination of the Dies 
and of the Mansfield resolutions or any other resolutions which 
will prevent the transfer of the present duties and responsibilities 
of the Corps of Engineers with relation to the river and harbor 
work of the Nation; be it further 

Resolved, That the Reserve Officers Association of Jacksonville 
hereby expresses its approval of the conduct of the river and 
harbor work by the Corps of Engineers and that it considers it 
essential from a standpoint of national defense that the Engineer 
Corps continue to have the experience which they gain in ha 
the river and harbor work, where for many decades they have 
demonstrated their ability to efficiently and economically handle 
this work; be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the House and to the Florida Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

D. A. MCELROY, 
First Lieutenant, Injantry Reserve, Secretary. 


REFINANCING FARM INDEBTEDNESS 


Mr. FRAZIER. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a resolution adopted by the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota on January 7, 1933, requesting the 
legislatures of other States to memorialize Congress to pass 
Senate bill 1197, for the refinancing of farm mortgages. I 
have made one correction in the preamble of the resolution 
to include Nevada among the States whose legislatures have 
memorialized Congress to pass Senate bill 1197. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORIAL TO THE MEMBERS OF STATE LEGISLATURES URGING STATE 
LEGISLATURES TO MEMORIALIZE CONGRESS TO Pass SENATE BILL 
1197, KNOWN AS THE FRAZIER BILL 


SENATE RESOLUTION A-1 
Introduced by C. W. Fine and E. E, Greene 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of North Dakota (the 

House of Representatives concurring) that— 

Whereas a crisis exists and hundreds of thousands of onte pros- 
perous farmers in this Nation have already lost their homes and 
their all by mortgage foreclosures because of the fact that the 
price of agricultural products has for years been below the cost 
of production, a condition that affects all of the people of this 
Nation and is largely responsible for the continuance of the 
depression; and 

Whereas there is no adequate way of refinancing existing agri- 
cultural indebtedness and the farmers are at the mercy of their 
mortgagees and creditors; and 

Whereas unless immediate relief is given thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of additional farmers will lose their farms 
and their homes and millions more will be forced into our cities 
and 8 and the army of unemployed will necessarily in- 
crease to alarming proportions, precipitating a condition that 
threatens the very life of this Nation; and 

Whereas the State Legislatures of Montana, North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Nevada, and Illinois have each and all me- 
morialized Congress to pass Senate bill No. 1197, known as the 
Frazier bill, without delay, which bill provides that existing farm 
indebtedness shall be refinanced by the Government of the United 
States at 144 per cent interest and 1½ per cent principal on the 
amortization plan, not by issuing bonds and plunging the Nation 
further into debt, but by issuing Federal reserve notes the same 
as the Government now does for the banks through the Federal 
reserve bank: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Legislative Assembly of the State of North 
Dakota respectfully requests and petitions the legislatures of the 
other States that have not already done so to memorialize Con- 
gress to pass Senate bill 1197 without delay, in order that the 
agricultural indebtedness of this Nation may be speedily liqui- 
dated and refinanced and agriculture saved from utter ruin and 
destruction and this depression brought to an intelligent and 
speedy end, and respectfully requests that the State legislatures 
cause copies of such memorial, after same has been passed, to be 
sent to the President of the United States, to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House, to Senator FRAZIER at 
Washington, D. C., and to WILLIAM LEMKE, Congressman elect, at 
Fargo, N. Dak.; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state cause sufficient copies 
of this resolution to be printed and that he cause to be mailed a 
copy to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of each of the 42 States that have not as yet memorialized Con- 
gress to pass Senate bill 1197, requesting that said resolution be 
read before each of said bodies. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Mr. DAVIS presented a telegram from R. D. Hetzel, presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania College, State College, Pa., which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senator J. J. Davis: 

Senate committee amendment of Treasury and Post Office ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 13520), eliminating continuation appro- 
priations to land-grant colleges seriously threatens fundamental 
structure of these institutions. Earnestly beg you oppose this 
amendment. Believe my position supported by public opinion in 
Pennsylvania. 

R. D. HETZEL, 


President Pennsylvania College. 
FLEET RESERVISTS IN THE NAVY 


STATE COLLEGE, Pa., January 13, 1933. 


Mr. DAVIS presented a letter from G. S. Corbeil, secre- 
tary Branch No. 1, Fleet Reserve Association, Philadelphia, 
Pa., which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION, BRANCH No. 1, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 11, 1933. 
Senator James J. Davis, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR Davis: It is with a feeling of dismay that the 
members of the Fleet Reserve Association note the provisions of 
section 212, Senate economy act, which is now under considera- 
tion in your honorable assembly. Please permit me to not only 
protest, in the name of this association, against that section, but 
to point out a few personal phases of our situation that should 
have some influence with your attitude, as a matter of fair play. 

You are probably aware that the majority of us fleet reservists 
enlisted in the Navy when very young, between the ages of 15 
and 20 years. We lived and learned Navy for a period of not 
less than 16 years, but curiously enough, while so serving in the 
Navy we did not realize that the longer we remained in the Navy 
the greater the handicap we would encounter when we returned to 
civilian life to take up another occupation. That is not as it 
should be, but it is a fact, nevertheless, inasmuch as the greater 
number of our members have untold difficulties convincing em- 
ployers engaged in commercial enterprise that a Navy man is fit 
for anything but the Navy. In desperation many of our members 
turned to that person whom they had served so loyally for many 
years, not 8 hours a day but 24 hours a day, under any conditions 
and circumstances—Uncle Sam. They found employment in the 
civil service and continued to serve their country loyally and effi- 
ciently, as may be proven by the records. They have been a de- 
cided asset to the efficiency of that service, they are yet entirely 
qualified for that service, but it is doubtful that they are accept- 
able in any other employment merely because business men are 
loath to give them a chance to prove their worth, although it is a 
fact that many of us have risen high in civil pursuit. I earnestly 
believe it to be a fact that if our fleet naval reservists and 
retired men of Navy and Marine Corps are eliminated from 
civil service positions as provided for in the subject section 212, 
many of them will never again become employed, although their 
pensions are not sufficient to maintain support for their families. 

Furthermore, it seems to us that if the Government of these 
United States were to adopt the position that a pensioner of the 
military services may not receive employment in the civil service, 
then, too, is any other business man and employer justified in 
taking that attitude, following the example of their Government? 
If such were the ultimate result, one need not be gifted with un- 
usual imagination to picture the tragedy and havoc which would 
be wrought to those men who have many times earned what they 
now receive through unselfish service and sacrifice and hardship. 

Although I am no economist, and therefore may err in my con- 
clusions, it seems reasonable to assume that no economy could 
be effected through the discharge of these men who are experi- 
enced and disciplined in the methods of governmental service. 
The only objective of the sponsors of this movement, so far as is 
apparent, appears to be a slightly greater distribution of employ- 
ment. If the aim of the legislative body is the latter instead of 
economy, it is granted they will probably achieve their objective 
in a small way, but the expense will undoubtedly be greater than 
they imagine. 

This association has always recognized your fairness in these 
matters, particularly to service men who are usually unable to 
protect themselyes, and in this respect I should like to invite your 
attention to the fact that the great majority of us are now under 
contract (we may not resign) to be called to active service in 
case of national emergency within 48 hours. We are required to 
have our outfits of uniform in good condition and to stand by for 
recall to any service in the combative forces of the Navy or Ma- 
rine Corps, either at sea, on shore, or foreign duty. Therefore, this 
association urges you to champion our cause, and we pledge you 
our sincere appreciation. 

I regret the length of this letter, but I assure you it is but a 
short discourse on the reasons we could set forth in our behalf. 

Very respectfully, 
G. S. CORBEIL, Secretary. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported back 
favorably, without amendment, Senate Resolution 318, to 
pay certain funeral expenses of the late President Calvin 
Coolidge; and it was considered by unanimous consent and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of the appropriation for mis- 
cellaneous items of the contingent fund of the Senate, the actual 
and necessary expenses of the Senate committee appointed to 
attend the funeral obsequies of Hon. Calvin Coolidge, late a Presi- 
dent of the United States, on voucher or vouchers properly allowed 
by 2 „ to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
0 e Senate. 


LOANS MADE BY RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION (S. REPT. 
NO. 1059) 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, on July 11, 1932, under the 

terms of Senate Resolution No. 269, providing for an investi- 

gation of loans made by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
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ration, the Senate authorized the appointment of a commit- | 


tee, and the committee was appointed by the Vice President 
to investigate the loans made by the corporation. The com- 
mittee has concluded its work, so far as it is able to go, and 
desires to submit at this time a report. For the purpose of 
the Recorp and the press, in view of the fact that we have no 
printed copies, I desire the indulgence of the Senate to read 
a few paragraphs from the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. COUZENS. After reciting the instructions under the 
resolution and attaching to the report all of the exhibits in 
the case, I want to point out that each member of the com- 
mittee was supplied with a list of the loans made, and in 
the last column of the report filed by the corporation there 
is shown the amount of security, as valued by the corpora- 
tion, but the list of securities offered was not enumerated 
except in a few cases. 


No funds having been provided the committee, an examination 
of the records of the corporation was not made nor the securities 
checked. To have done this would have required a substantial 
staff to not only check the records of the corporation but to have 
gone to the 12 Federal reserve banks to make an examination of 
the securities, the same having been deposited in these Federal 
reserve banks for convenience. 

This report of the loans made by the corporation from the time 
of its organization, February 2, 1932, to July 20, 1932, is inclusive. 
All loans since that time have been filed with the Secretary of 
the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives. Your 
committee therefore has not gone beyond the date when these 
loans were made in confidence. 

With the limited opportunity presented to the committee, no 
further examination could have been made. From the data at 
hand your committee is unable to make any criticism. The loans 
all seem to have been made in accordance with the law, except 
that we have not been able to determine whether loans were made 
as required by section 5 of the law, namely, to aid agriculture, 
industry, and commerce. 

With respect to the adequacy of the security deposited to secure 
the loans, consideration would have to be given to the value of 
the security at the time the loan was made. While an examina- 
tion and appraisal of the collateral might disclose a difference in 
judgment as to the adequacy of the security, an examination now 
might disclose an entirely different valuation as of this date and 
as of the date the loans were made. 

Your committee does not recommend that the loans be made 
public in view of the fact that when the loans were made the 
act did not require that they be made public and the borrowers 
were not contemplating that they be made public. However, if 
in the judgment of the Senate they should be printed and made 
public, the records are available. 

The committee has completed its task and complied with its 
instructions in so far as it was possible to proceed under the con- 
ditions as have been stated heretofore, The committee had no 
funds and no authorization to create any expenses. If the Senate 
desires to direct that a more exhaustive examination be made of 
the work of the corporation, it should do so after discussion as 
to the extent of the task, the expense which would bs involved, 
and the benefits which would be derived from that work. The 
examination, if the Senate decides that it should be made, should 
be made not only of the loans made prior to July 21, 1932, but 
of the loans made since then. 


On behalf of the committee I file the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be received. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I should like to ask the Senator if the 
committee made any investigation in regard to the inter- 
mediate credit corporation which makes the so-called 
“barnyard ” loans to farmers on their livestock and chattels? 

Mr. COUZENS. As is pointed out in the report, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the committee did not see the collateral of a single 
loan. It simply accepted the report of the corporation as 
to the loans and the amount thereof. From the informa- 
tion that has been given to me by the Senator from North 
Dakota in connection with the so-called “ barnyard” loans, 
I think it would be of interest to the Senate if the Senator 
would at some time discuss that question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I suggest that the 
investigation as to the intermediate credit banks was not 
intrusted to this committee at all? The Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation had nothing at all to do with inter- 
mediate credit banks. 
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Mr. COUZENS. They were to loan money to the inter- 
mediate credit banks, though. I think that, perhaps, creates 
the confusion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
report submitted by the Senator from Michigan will be 


printed. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. THOMAS of Idaho: 

A bill (S. 5402) authorizing certain contractual changes 
relating to the payment of certain construction costs of 
the Minidoka irrigation project; to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 5404) granting a pension to Benjamin F. 
Hyde; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 5405) granting an increase of pension to Rose 
Toward (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 5406) for the relief of certain disbursing officers 
of the Army of the United States and for the settlement 
of an individual claim approved by the War Department 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 5407) authorizing John C. Mullen, John H. 
Hutchings, both of Falls City, Nebr., and William Shepherd, 
of Rulo, Nebr., his or their heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Rulo, Nebr.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 5408) relating to the revolving fund established 
by the joint resolution of December 21, 1928, for the relief 
of Puerto Rico (with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 230) to effectuate a com- 
promise and settlement of rental leases on Sand Island 
in the Columbia River in Oregon; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 231) to change the name 
of “ Roosevelt Island” to Theodore Roosevelt Island”; to 
the Committee on the Library. 


LOANS BY THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Mr. BARBOUR introduced a bill (S. 5403) to increase the 
amount of certain loans made by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to institutions holding mortgages on 
homes, which was read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation act, as “amended, is hereby amended by adding after 
the second paragraph the following new 

“In the case of any loan to a building and loan association 
or to a mortgage loan company, the corporation, upon ee 
of such building and loan association or mortgage loan company, 
shall lend (1) in addition to such amount as it would otherwise 
lend in the administration of this act on the security of the par- 
ticular collateral deposited as security for the loan an amount not 
exceeding 30 per cent of the value of such collateral, or (2) in 
any case in which a loan has been made to such building and 
loan association or mortgage loan company prior to the effective 
date of this paragraph, in addition to the amount of such loan, 
an amount not exceeding 30 per cent of the value of the collateral 
deposited as security for the loan. Loans shall be made under 
this paragraph only if such association or company presents evi- 
dence, or gives assurance, satisfactory to the directors of the cor- 
poration, that such association or company will use the amount 
of the loan plus the additional amount loaned under this para- 
graph (less, in the case of a loan made prior to the effective date 
of this paragraph, that part of loan expended prior to the grant- 
ing of the additional loan under this paragraph) for any one or 
more of the following purposes: Discharging obligations of such 
association or company to banks; refinancing home-mortgage 
loans; making new home-mortgage loans; making payments to 
its depositors, if any; paying dividends on its paid-up capital 
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stock, if any; or for any other purpose which will in the judg- 
ment of the directors of the corporation inure to the benefit of 
persons in need of financial assistance in purchasing or retaining 
ownership of homes.” 


AMENDMENTS TO BANKING BILL 


Mr. BARBOUR submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 4412) to provide for the 
safer and more effective use of the assets of Federal reserve 
banks and of national banking associations, to regulate in- 
terbank control, to prevent the undue diversion of funds 
into speculative operations, and for other purposes, which 
rey ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as 
follows: 


On page 44, line 24, beginning with the colon to strike out 
through the word located, on page 45, line 5. 


Mr. BRATTON submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to Senate bill 4412, the banking bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 46, beginning with line 17, to strike out all through 
line 8, pags 47, and insert in lieu thereof the following new 


paragraph 

“(c) A national ba: association may establish and operate 
new branches within the limits of the city, town, or village, or 
at any point within the State in which said association is sit- 
uated, if such establishment and operation are at the time per- 
mitted to State banks by the law of the State in question. No 
such association shall establish a branch outside of the city, 
town, or village in which it is situated unless it has a paid in 
and unimpaired capital stock of not less than $500,000.” 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS 


Mr. AUSTIN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 13520, the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments appropriation bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 82, line 19, beginning with the word “and,” to strike 
out the remainder of the line and all of lines 20 and 21 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “and shall not apply to the 

ent annual appropriations for vocational education, col- 
leges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, or coop- 
erative agricultural extension work.” 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 13710, the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 36, line 15, after the figures 63,000,“ insert for re- 
placement of power plant and equipment destroyed by fire, 
$32,000, to be immediately available "; 

On page 36, line 15, strike out “ $75,115 ” and insert “ $107,115.” 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted three amendments intended to 
be proposed by him to House bill 13520, the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments appropriation bill, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table, to be printed, and to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be by Mr. McKerrar to the 
bill (H. R. 13520) making appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments: 

“ Whereas title 4 of the merchant marine act, 1928, under which 
ocean mail contracts were let for carrying mail called for adver- 
tising for bids so as to bring about competition, and it was the 
manifest intention of Congress that mail contracts should be 
awarded only after fair and impartial bidding and as strictly busi- 
ness contracts for the transportation of mails; and 

“ Whereas in some cases the routes have been extended, not only 
without competitive bidding but without advertising, and nearly 
all of the contracts heretofore let were let without competitive 
bids having been received, and grave doubts have arisen as to the 
validity of many of the contracts heretofore awarded for carrying 
ocean mail, the Postmaster General is hereby authorized and 
directed to enter upon negotiations with the various shipping 
companies which claim they have contracts with the Government 
under title 4 of the merchant marine act, 1928, for the carrying of 
ocean mail, and, if possible, secure from such companies severally 
agreements providing that on and after the ist day of July, 1933, 
each company will receive under such contracts sums, respectively, 
not exceeding the reasonable value to the United States of the 
services rendered under said contracts, and not exceeding 50 per 
cent of the amounts paid by the Government at the present time. 
Should the Postmaster General, within 120 days from the passage 
of this act, fail to secure such an adjustment or compromise as 
herein indicated, he shall, after the expiration of said period of 120 
days, turn over to the Attorney General of the United States all of 
the alleged contracts which the Government and said shipping 
companies have heretofore signed and the said Attorney General 
is hereby instructed to cause all the facts in reference to such 
alleged contracts to be examined and the law governing the same 
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inquired into and to report to the Congress (1) whether in his 
opinion any of said alleged contracts are valid and binding; (2) 
which ones are not valid, and the reasons why; (3) and the 
amounts of money payable under the valid contracts. Should the 
Attorney General of the United States be in doubt as to the 
validity of any of said contracts he shall cause a test case to be 
made and the questions of the fact and the legal questions settled 
in the courts.” 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. MCKELLAR to the 
bill (H. R. 13520) making appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments: 

“Whereas the Congress, under laws heretofore passed, has au- 
thorized the Postmaster General to enter into contracts for carry- 
ing air mail to foreign countries; and 

“Whereas it was the manifest intention of the Congress that 
such air mail contracts should be awarded only after fixing routes, 
after advertising, after fair and impartial bidding, and after award- 
ing contracts for carrying such mail by airplanes; and 

“Whereas in some cases contracts have been awarded without 
competitive bids having been received and bther routes have been 
extended not only without competitive bids but also without 
advertising as required by law; and 

“ Whereas some of the contracts haye not been made in com- 
pliance with the intent and text of the law, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is hereby authorized and directed to enter upon negotiations 
with the aircraft companies which claim they have contracts with 
the Government under laws heretofore made for the carrying of 
air mail, and, if possible, secure from such companies severally 
agreements providing that on and after the ist day of July, 1933. 
each company will receive under such contracts sums, respectively, 
not exceeding the reasonable value to the United States of the 
services rendered under such contracts, and in no case exceeding 
50 per cent of the amounts paid by the Government to said com- 
panies at the present time; and 

“Whereas even assuming said contracts to be legal and binding 
upon the Government, the Postmaster General has the right to 
cut down the number of flights and cut down the service, either 
day or night, as to him would appear to be for the best interests 
of the Government and the users of air mail. Should the Post- 
master General, within 120 days from the passage of this act, fail 
to secure an adjustment or compromise as herein indicated, he 
shall, immediately after the expiration of the said period of 120 
days, turn over to the Attorney General of the United States all 
of the alleged air mail contracts which the said Government and 
the said airplane companies have heretofore signed, and the said 
Attorney General is hereby instructed to cause all the facts in 
reference to such alleged contracts to be thoroughly examined into 
and the law governing the same inquired into and to report to the 
Congress (1) whether in his opinion any of said alleged contracts 
are valid and binding; (2) which ones are not valid and the rea- 
son why, if so he finds; (3) and the several amounts of money 
due and payable under the valid contracts. Should the Attorney 
General of the United States be in doubt as to the validity of any 
such contracts he shall cause a test case to be made and the ques- 
tions of fact and the legal questions settled in the courts.” 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. McKELLAR to the 
bill (H. R. 13520) making appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments: 

“Whereas the Congress under laws heretofore passed has author- 
ized the Postmaster General to enter into contracts for carrying 
air mail; and 

“ Whereas it was the manifest intention of the Congress that air 
mail contracts should be awarded only after fixing routes, after 
advertising, after fair and impartial bidding, and awarding con- 
tracts for carrying such mail by airplane; and 

“Whereas in some cases contracts have been awarded without 
competitive bidding, and other routes having been extended, not 
only without competitive bids but also without advertising as 
required by law; and 

“ Whereas few of such contracts have been made in compliance 
with the text and the intent of the law, and are in apparent 
violation of the law, the Postmaster General is hereby authorized 
and directed to enter upon negotiations with the various aircraft 
companies which claim they have contracts with the Government 
under laws heretofore made for the carrying of air mail and, if 
possible, secure from such companies severally agreements provid- 
ing that on and after the ist day of July, 1933, each company will 
receive under such contracts sums, respectively, not exceeding the 
reasonable value to the United States of the services rendered 
under such contracts, and in no case exceeding 50 per cent of the 
amounts paid by the Government to said companies at the present 
time; and 

“ Whereas even assuming said contracts to be legal and binding 
upon the Government the Postmaster General has the right to 
cut down the number of flights and cut down the service, either 
day or night, as to him would appear to be for the best interest of 
the Government and the users of air mail. Should the Postmaster 
General, within 120 days from the passage of this act, fail to 
secure an adjustment or compromise as herein indicated, he shall, 
immediately after the expiration of the said period of 120 days, 
turn over to the Attorney General of the United States all of the 
alleged air mail contracts which the said Government and the said 
airplane companies have heretofore signed, and the said Attorney 
General is hereby instructed to cause all the facts in reference to 
such alleged contracts to be thoroughly examined and the law 
gove: the same inquired into, and to report to the Congress 
{1) whether, in his opinion, any of said alleged contracts are valid 
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and binding; (2) which ones are not valid and the reason why, 
if so he finds; and (3) the several amounts of money due and 
payable under the valid contract. Should the Attorney General of 
the United States be in doubt as to the validity of any such 
contracts, he shall cause a test case to be made and the questions 
of fact and the legal questions settled in the courts.” 


INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I offer the resolution 
which I send to the desk and ask that it may be reported. 
I shall then ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 324), as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the special committee appointed by the Vice 
President under authority of Senate Resolution No. 174, agreed to 
July 11, 1932, to investigate campaign expenditures for President 
and Senators in the 1932 primaries and elections, hereby is granted 
an extension of time for making its full report to the Senate until 
the first day of the first regular session of the Seventy-third Con- 
gress, and said committee hereby is continued in full force and 
effect until above-mentioned time. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator explain what 
is the purpose? Is it merely an extension of time? 

Mr. HOWELL. Merely extending the time when the re- 
port is to be made. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. DILL. As I understood the reading of the resolution 
it extends the time until next January. 

Mr. HOWELL. No; until the first day of the next regu- 
lar session. 

Mr. DILL. The next regular session will be next January. 
Does not the Senator think the time should be extended 
merely until the first day of the special session? 

Mr. HOWELL. We desire a longer period of time than 
that within which to make the report. 

Mr. GLASS. Reserving the right to object, let me in- 
quire will action on this proposition displace the special 
order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will not, if it comes up by 
unanimous consent. Is there objection? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and, without objection, the resolution is agreed to. 


TARIFF BARGAINING 


Mr. COSTIGAN. I send to the desk a resolution direct- 
ing the Tariff Commission to make certain investigations, 
and request that it be printed in the Recorp. I also desire 
to speak briefly on the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 325) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission (as pro- 
vided under section 334 of the tariff act of 1930, and so far as 
deemed advisable by said Tariff Commission, with the cooperation 
of the Departments of State, Commerce, Agriculture, Labor, and 
other departments or independent establishments of the Govern- 
ment, as and when requested by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion to cooperate) is hereby directed under section 332 (g) of the 
tariff act of 1930, and for the p of that section, to investi- 
gate, particularly by resort to available files and records, and to 
report thereon to the Senate assembled data (including tariff rates, 
foreign-trade statistics, production statistics, and other pertinent 
facts), successively, on or before February 1, 1933, February 15, 
1933, and, finally, March 1, 1933 (giving precedence to this resolu- 
tion, so far as may be required, over other resolutions heretofore 
adopted by the Senate directing the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion to make reports to the Senate) on the following subjects: 

(1) Any and all tariff classifications (including, when practi- 
cable, grades with respect to which there were substantial imports 
clauses) with respect to which there were substantial imports 
from abroad in 1920 and/or 1929, and as to which imports have 
since substantially lessened or have ceased, with the approxi- 
mate dates of such lessening or cessation of imports, together with 
relevant facts concerning domestic production. 

(2) Any and all dutiable articles of which imports in either 1927, 
1929, or 1931 have represented less than 5 per cent of the domestic 
production of similar articles, giving the percentages of imports to 
domestic production in each of said years and the tariff changes in 
1930, together with a description of the grades, varieties, and quan- 
tities of the said respective dutiable articles and a description of 
the grades, varieties, and quantities of said respective similar arti- 
cles produced in the United States. 

(3) Any and all articles of which the tariff rates exceed 50 per 
cent ad valorem, arranged by schedules in order of height of said 
rates in 1931, including the ad valorem equivalent of specific and 
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compound rates, based respectively on prices of the calendar years 
1928 and 1929, the first half of 1930, the latter half of 1930, and the 
calendar year 1931; together with quantities and values imported 
in the same periods and the domestic production for 1929 and 1931, 
where practicable, of the respective articles covered by said rates, 
and separate lists showing, for all agricultural products and agri- 
cultural raw materials c: tariff rates exceeding 50 per cent 
ad valorem in 1931, the equivalent ad valorem of present rates 
based on average prices from 1920 to 1929, both inclusive. 

(4) Dutiable articles the imports of which have increased in 
quantity or value since 1929, with amounts and values of 
increases. 

(5) Statistics, arranged by tariff paragraphs and schedules, of all 
articles important in export trade, the exports of which have de- 
creased in quantity or in value since 1929, with information on the 
extent of the resulting unemployment in domestic export 
industries, 

(6) The extent of exports of capital from the United States to 
foreign countries to build or buy factories and employ labor in 
such foreign countries, together with the number of employees in 
such American-owned foreign factories. 

(7) The range and variety of costs of production related to the 
quantities produced in each cost range in the United States and 
in competing foreign countries, for each industry investigated by 
the Tariff Commission since 1920 (so far as can be given without 
disclosing the costs of individual concerns). 

(8) The value and, where available, the quantity during each 
year from 1919 to 1932 of articles or special grades of articles 
which are produced in the United States with advantages, in- 
cluding trade and market conditions, which were factors in caus- 
ing such articles and grades to be exported in substantial quan- 
tities to foreign markets, together with a statement regarding 
the nature of such advantages. 

(9) The value and, where available, the quantity of the im- 
ports during each year from 1929 to 1932 of dutiable articles (dis- 

so far as practicable grades and styles of such articles 
and separate items included in basket clauses) which are more 
or less noncompetitive with articles produced in the United States 
and in which foreign countries possess advantages in production, 
including seasonal advantages, or as to which the foreign product 
has some unusual appeal to purchasers in the United States, in- 
cluding articles produced abroad by the use of relatively large 
quantities of hand labor as well as so-called foreign specialties 
not adapted to mass production or other conditions of efficient 
and economic production in the United States, and with par- 
ticular reference to articles produced in Canada, Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Spain, Belgium, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Mexico, 
Argentina, Russia, China, and Japan, and in such other foreign 
countries as may provide commercially important illustrations. 

(10) The extent to which existing conditional and uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation clauses in commercial treaties, listed 
for convenient reference, may affect tariff bargaining with foreign 
countries, having in view early and reciprocal reductions in tariff 
rates in the United States and foreign countries and increased 
trade and commerce between the United States and foreign 
countries. 

(11) Generally to advise such ways and means for tariff bar- 
gaining as may appear relevant for most advantageously promot- 
ing expanded trade between the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, with the purpose of increasing employment in the United 
States and markets abroad for products of farms and factories 
of the United States. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado addressing the Senate on the resolution? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I regret that I did not 
catch the purport of the resolution submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. COSTIGAN. The resolution is one directing the 
Tariff Commission to make certain investigations with re- 
spect to tariff bargaining in aid of the program of the 
incoming administration. My remarks will be few. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado proceeding? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator is recognized. 

Mr. COSTIGAN. Mr. President, the resolution is designed 
to secure in a form useful to the incoming recently elected 
Chief Executive, Congress, and the public information avail- 
able in the files and records of the Government—particularly 
of the Tariff Commission, but also of other departments 
- acting under the law creating the Tariff Commission in co- 
operation with it—indicating the present possibilities of a 
tariff-bargaining policy. Supplemental resolutions may be 
required to secure further information, but the one now 
presented should provide a foundation for a comprehensive 
survey of some of the major tariff-bargaining problems 
which are likely to confront the next administration. 

It is assumed that the incoming administration will in- 
clude in its legislative program reasonable efforts to pro- 
mote advantageous and expanded trade between the United 
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States and foreign countries. The continuing objective of 
tariff bargaining will doubtless be not to disturb sound 
safeguards for efficiency in our domestic industries but to 
promote advantageous and expanded trade between the 
United States and foreign countries; increased employment 
in the United States; restored and enlarged foreign markets 
for our surplus products of farms and factories: and higher 
prices for such products resulting from increased market 
demands. In other words, though that fact is often for- 
gotten in these difficult times, proper tariff policies, whether 
advanced by tariff bargaining or by other legislation, should 
be counted among fundamental remedies for the relief of 
farm distress and unemployment. 

Under the law creating the Tariff Commission, its in- 
formation is, of course, not available to an incoming admin- . 
istration. The President, the Senate, and the House of 
Representatives are respectively authorized to request re- 
ports, but it is highly proper that the present Senate should 
take time by the forelock for the use of the next adminis- 
tration, The information will have the further value of 
being open to public scrutiny. 

Such being the purpose of the tendered resolution, I 
assume that no objection will be taken to its reference to 
the Finance Committee with a request for a prompt report 
thereon to the Senate. The resolution contemplates pre- 
cedence over prior Senate requests, if necessary, and succes- 
sive reports from the Tariff Commission on February 1 and 
February 15, prior to its final report, which is to be sub- 
mitted on or before March 1, 1933. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. COSTIGAN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In view of the fact that favored- 
nation treaties may enter into the problem of tariff bargain- 
ing, may I inquire whether the resolution includes an inquiry 
of the State Department in this aspect? 

Mr. COSTIGAN. It does. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I send forward a concur- 
rent resolution to provide for the appointment of a joint 
committee of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
to consider the advisability of abolishing the Department 
of Commerce and the transfer of its indispensable services 
to other agencies. 

I shall not discuss the resolution further than to ask that 
it may be printed and lie on the table; and in connection 
therewith I ask to have printed in the Recorp a tabulation 
showing the regular, supplemental, and permanent annual 
appropriations made for the Department of Commerce from 
1924 to 1933, both dates inclusive. 

The concurrent resolution submitted by Mr. Bratton (S. 
Con. Res. 39) was read and ordered to lie on the table, as 
follows: 


Whereas the Department of Commerce is engaged in varied 
and widely scattered activities, both of a regulatory and admin- 
istrative character; and 

Whereas doubt has been expressed as to the wisdom and 
economy of maintaining these activities under a separate execu- 
tive department; and 

Whereas it is desirable that the Congress shall have adequate 
information as to the details of carrying out a plan for abolish- 
ing the Department of Commerce, including the determination 
of the agencies to which should be transferred any functions 
of the department which it is deemed necessary to retain: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives con- 
curring therein), That there is hereby established a joint con- 
gressional committee, to be composed of five Senators, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, and five Members of the 
House of Representatives who are Members elect of the Seventy- 
third Congress, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. The committee is authorized and directed to 
make a general study of the organization and activities of the 
Department of Commerce with a view to (1) devising a plan 
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for the Department of Commerce, if it should be de- 
relaie ipro gereageer aerea (2) curtailing or 
abolishing certain of the activities of the department, if it should 
be determined that the department be continued. The committee 
shall report to the Congress on or before February 1, 1934, the 
results of such study, together with its recommendations for 
necessary legislation. 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and places during the ses- 
sions and recesses of the Seventy-second Congress and succeeding 
Congresses, to employ such experts, and clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, to require by subpœna or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, and to take such testi- 
mony and to make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The 
cost of stenographic services to report such hearings shall not be 
in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses of the 
committee, which shall not exceed $5,000, shall be paid one-half 
from the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half from the 
contingent fund of the House of Representatives upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the table 
presented by the Senator from New Mexico will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Regular, supplemental, and permanent annual appropriations by 
fiscal years for the Department of Commerce 

$22, 115, 621. 94 

24, 123, 472. 86 


25, 143, 491. 11 
31, 526, 372. 73 


60, 507, 857.36 
61, 300, 936. 16 
54, 959, 586. 67 
45, 213, 200. 19 


UNCLE SAM’S PAY ROLLERS 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article appearing in the 
Christian Century, by T. Swann Harding, entitled “ Uncle 
Sam's Pay Rollers.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Christian Century, December 7, 1932] 
UncLE Sam’s Pay ROLLERS : 


By T. Swann Harding 


Years ago, almost 20 of them in fact, I was an assistant chemist 
in the old Bureau of Chemistry in the United States Department 
of Agriculture. I became an assistant chemist by passing a rigid 
examination which occupied two entire days. I was appointed be- 
cause the work under the food and drug law required another 
assistant chemist. I entered an organization in which everything 
was carefully planned and ordered economically, To-day, if I 
entered the professional Government service in Washington, I 
should still have to demonstrate that my training and experience 
entitled me to hold the position I craved, and the most careful 
economic planning would dictate the salary I got, the appropria- 
tion for the project upon which I worked, and the apparatus and 
equipment purchased for my use. 

About 14 years ago the era of the fiction dollar dawned. I had 
a steady job, I had security, I had sufficient work to keep me busy, 
I was engaged in rather interesting research. But promotions 
came slowly and involved very small salary increases, and big 
salaries were possible outside. I jumped outside at twice the 
salary the Government offered me. I found chaos. The industrial 
firm for which I worked did not plan; it proceeded by haphazard. 
I and other well-paid employees often loafed for days on end just 
because no one had planned what we should do. As a matter 
of fact, we had been hired largely to diminish the corporation's 
excess-profits tax, so what did it matter whether we worked or not? 


WASTE IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


There had been no careful appraisement of our fitness for the 
jobs to which we aspired. Anything was at once ordered that our 
whim dictated us to demand. Projects were suggested, started, 
thrown in the sewer, and stupendous losses were taken with a 

broadside of profanity, as a mere incident to furious pro- 
duction. The entire picture of wasteful chaos and disorder that 
I found in industry so contrasted with the ordered planning and 
consistently efficient operation that I had known in Government 
service that I was simply astounded. Finally, the great awaken- 
ing came. The era of the fiction dollar was ended. Chaotic busi- 
ness and industry faced their debacle and, quite naturally, turned 
on Government and the salaries of Government employees as the 
paramount cause of their misfortunes. : 

Meanwhile government had become a sector of planned economy 
operating within the framework of a chaotically unplanned econ- 
omy. A great deal of the service that the Federal Government 
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had undertaken at the demand of the public was of such a char- 
acter that it could not be expanded and contracted at will. 
Indeed, it could not be greatly contracted without spoiling it 
altogether. Whereas many lines of business and of industry may 
be utterly scrapped in such a way as to involve little loss of per- 
manent value, it is impossible to start an expensive campaign to 
wipe out insect or fungoid pests, or an attack on white-pine blister 
rust, and then to scrap it, without wasting the money previously 
expended and giving pests such a foothold that they can never 
be eradicated. 
HIGH-GRADE PERSONNEL 

Naturally, in the process of becoming a public-service corpora- 
tion, the Federal Government built up a personnel quite different 
from that required in earlier times. For its services now de- 
manded the employment under the civil service of practically 
every variety of scientist, professional man, and skilled worker 
that can be found in private industry or in university work. The 
administration of the customs laws, as well as of laws governing 
the inspection of meats, foods, and drugs, requires scientists and 
professional men. The same may be said for the work of those 
varied scientific bureaus which serve agriculture, business, and 
industry. These expensive and elaborate service agencies have 
been established, and highly specialized workers have been em- 
ployed to man them. Such planned economy can not, without 
disastrous results, exist merely at the whim of private business, 
which, obviously, is not managing even itself successfully. 

But the great awakening brought a loud clamor against costs 
of government, and now we hear raucous cries of “Fire the in- 
competent, lazy, time-serving Government clerks.” There are 
732,460 employees of the Federal Government, with a combined 
salary of $1,055,970,633. In this number are included many tem- 
porary workers and all post-office employees. If the salary total 
seems enormous, it should be remembered that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is largely a public-service corporation, and that, in so far 
as it supplies utilities more ly and efficiently than private 
business, or of a type that private business does not supply at all, 
we have no right to complain about the mere number of people 
it employs or the cost of paying them. If by this means we get 
valuable free publications, low carriage costs on mail, the dis- 
covery of important scientific facts, medical service to large groups, 
standards research for many industries, statistical surveys for 
business and agriculture—why cavil at mere cost figures? 


LOW SALARY SCALES 


The salaries of these Government employees never were large. 
It was always my custom to mention my salary with an apology, 
because my friends who worked outside commiserated me on it 
and then named stipends two or three times as large as mine. 
They called me a timeserver; but when I visited their offices or 
laboratories, as well as when I worked in private industry myself, 
I found quite as much loafing as and far more disordered chaos 
than I ever found in Government service. I literally saw thou- 
sands, even hundreds of thousands of dollars, go down the sewer of 
a careless manufacturer without serious effort to stop it, whereas 
very minor monetary leaks in Government service at once produced 
thorough investigation. 

Of the 732,460 Government employees just mentioned 727,724 
receive less than $5,000 annually, or did receive less before the 
salary cuts now in effect. In short, in spite of all talk about the 
enormous salaries of Federal Government employees, only 4,736, 
or three-fifths of 1 per cent of them received $5,000 or more 
annually. What is more important, 417,089 of them received an- 
nually only $2,000 or less, and 124,678 received $1,000 or less. In 
other words, 59 per cent of the Federal Government employees re- 
ceived from $1,000 to $2,199, 17 per cent received under $1,000, 17 
per cent received from $2,200 to $2,699, and 6 per cent from $2,700 
to $4,999 per year. That was before the recent cut. 

In 1895 the average money earnings of Government employees 
exceeded those of salaried industrial employees. In 1900 the in- 
comes just about equalized. By 1910 salaries outside were very 
definitely above those of Government employees and by 1920, 
while the former had risen to something like $2,200, the latter 
stood at $1,650. In 1925 the disparity was as great. At last, in 
1930, salaries outside were definitely in decline under unplanned 
economy, whereas Government salaries, under planned economy, 
held their own but were still an average of $500 a year below 
those paid outside for similar work. 


INCENTIVES IN GOVERNMENT EMPLOY 


The Government employee for long years took lower pay in 
order to attain greater security of tenure and reasonably pleas- 
ant working conditions. Thus tHe expert in charge of all the 
radio education of one department gets $5,200 a year for work 
far more difficult than that performed by vice presidents of radio 
chains at $15,000 or more annually. This security offered to 
workers by a planned economy has produced an unusual morale, 
a fine professional spirit, and also an unearned increment of con- 
scientious service that can not be expressed in monetary terms. 
I think also of an official who handles from $200,000,000 to 
$300,000,000 annually as fiscal officer of a certain department in 
Washington. He carries full responsibility for the wise expendi- 
ture of this enormous sum. He may be regarded as the financial 
manager of a business of such capitalization, a position that 
would certainly pay him $25,000 in private industry, His Gov- 
ernment salary was $5,200 before the cut. He worked his way 
up during a period of 20 years. 

Or consider this: One bureau in the Department of Agriculture, 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, contains a laboratory called the 
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biochemic division, headed by a notable scientist named M. Dorset, 
whose salary is $5,300 annually. This salary he receives not al- 
together because of his scientific attainments, but in part because 
he acts in an administrative capacity as head of a laboratory. 
The entire work of his laboratory, including many and varied in- 
vestigations, costs about $130,000 a year. The entire work of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry costs approximately $12,000,000 an- 
nually. This figure covers both research and regulatory work, for 
this bureau enforces the laws governing meat and stockyard 
inspections, 

One single item of the work of Doctor Dorset’s biochemic divi- 
sion in the Bureau of Animal Industry has been the development 
of a serum effective against hog cholera. In 1913 this disease 
caused the loss of hogs valued at $69,000,000. In 1931 the loss 
had been reduced by a sum of $51,000,000 or to $18,000,000, by the 
use of this serum developed by a man getting $5,300 annually, 
in a laboratory costing $130,000 annually, in a bureau costing 
$12,000,000 annually, in a department the entire cost of the publi- 
cations of which is less than a million dollars annually. It is 
safe to say that the annual saving to the public each and every 
year because of this one piece of research would equal at least 
three times the cost of running the Bureau of Animal Industry 
entire for a year, plus the entire cost of all publications issued by 
the entire Department of Agriculture. 

A BOTTLE WASHER 


Or again: Here is a woman who began her service as a bottle 
washer. She was taught by her superior and by the research 
school of her department how to prepare culture media and later 
how to make transfers of bacteria and to control the acid-alkali 
reactions of the media, the so-called pH value. In time she be- 
came a special student of this pH and she was codiscoverer of 
the fact that bacteria can be transformed from an invisible, filter- 
able to a visible, nonfilterable form by the control of the pH value 
of culture media. She discovered that the character of the bac- 
teria varied depending upon the acid-alkali reaction of the media 
upon which they grew. She could change bacteria back and forth 
from visible to invisible, and from filterable to nonfilterable, by a 
better technique than that evolved by the codiscoverers, men of 
advanced academic scientific training. Since influenza and other 
dangerous diseases are apparently caused by invisible, filterable 
viruses, it is impossible to overestimate the value and importance 
of a basic discovery in fundamental science such as this. This 
woman's salary was in the neighborhood of $2,000 a year before 
the cut now effective. She takes the remainder of her reward in 
the form of a security so far vouchsafed her by an institution 
founded upon planned economy which is not capable of quick ex- 
pansion and contraction at the whim of outside business inepti- 
tude. 

In general I should say that Government employees tend to give 
good service because they are secure in their jobs, because their 
working conditions give them a certain decent dignity, and be- 
cause they are not animated by a sullen resentment against the 
institution for which they work, a resentment that I have seen 
time and time again in employees of private enterprises, and a 
resentment which leads to enormous wastage. This resentment is 
aroused by the irrationally wasteful processes of the industries, so 
easily apprehended by the workers themselves. 

Writing in Men of Earth, Russell Lord says: “John Flynn, a 
shrewd writer on business questions, tells that Government 
offices in general, and the Department of culture in particu- 
lar, get through more work more efficiently than do most private 
businesses.” Lord agrees and adds that there is “in Government 
work a greater general satisfaction among employees and execu- 
tives, a more pervading interest in the job rather than in the 
money, and a warmer sense of companionship in work of impor- 
tance” than he had found outside. It is, in actual fact, amazing 
to anyone who speaks with one after another professional man 
in Government employ, as I have, to sense the intense interest 
they have in service calculated best to benefit their country and 
its citizens, an interest that is evangelical in fervor and is largely 
divorced from acquisitive monetary aspirations. I concur with 
Flynn and with Lord. I hope this will make it unanimous. 


THE LIBERAL VIEWPOINT—ARTICLE BY DR, HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by Dr. Harry Elmer 
Barnes, entitled “ The Liberal Viewpoint,” appearing in the 
New York World-Telegram of January 10, 1933. This 
article is a discussion of the proposed taxation program now 
before the country. 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


THE LIBERAL VIEWPOINT 
By Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes 

If there is any bed-rock proposition in the income-tax situation, 
it is that taxes must be made as light as possible on the con- 
suming masses with incomes of less than $5,000. The necessary 
burden of increased taxation must be thrown on those with rela- 
tively large incomes. There is no possible chance of 
prosperity unless the purchasing power of the great mass of 
Americans is preserved and, if possible, str ened. 

The standard McGraw-Hill publication, the Business Week, 
makes this proposition very clear. The great majority of manu- 
factured goods and agricultural products, including those on 
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which sales taxes would be levied, are purchased by families with 
incomes under $3,000, about three-fifths by families with incomes 
3 $2,000, and about one-fifth by families with incomes under 

Families with incomes of $3,000 and less paid 73 per cent of the 
total amount spent for consumers’ goods and services but had 
only 30 per cent of the total national savings. Families with in- 
comes over $3,000 paid only 27 per cent of the total amount spent 
for consumers’ goods and services but had 70 per cent of the total 
savings. Indeed; in 1929 some 28,000,000 families with incomes 
under 83,000 spent $65,143,000,000 and saved $3,746,000,090—less 
than one-sixteenth of what they spent. The 513 persons with 
incomes of over $1,000,000 spent $87,000,000 and saved $1,045,000,- 
000—twelve times as much as they spent and nearly one-third as 
much as was saved by 28,000,000 families. 

These figures are devastating in their implications as to sound, 
progressive taxation policy. If we want prosperity, we must have 
increased purchasing power. So far as taxation is involved, this 
can only be secured through lifting the tax burden on the masses 
and raising heavier taxes from the very wealthy. The proceeds 
from the taxation of the latter must be put in the hands of the 
masses through public-works projects, unemployment insurance, 
and the like. 

This strategy is sound from the most resolutely capitalistic point 
of view, for, as Benjamin Marsh, of the People’s Lobby, expresses 
it: “The most productive investment of capital in America to-day 
is to enable those who produce it to consume.” 

The tax plan suggested at the New York conference of Demo- 
crats—and it now seems this plan will not be pushed—defies pro- 
gressive economic doctrine. It proposes, for example, to raise the 
tax on a $3,000 income from $20 to $30 and on a $4,000 income 
from $60 to $120. At the same time it would only raise the tax 
on an income of $50,000 from $8,600 to $10,840, on an income of 
$100,000 from $30,100 to $33,980, and on an income of $500,000 
from $263,600 to $283,480. 

In the light of the above, the progressive-taxation plan advo- 
cated by the People's Lobby is sound and timely. 

The following program will balance the Budget as nearly as it 
needs to be balanced and still provide funds to meet the Federal 
Government’s share of caring for the victims of unemployment. 

By reducing taxes on consumption it will increase consumption 
and employment. 

1. Repealing a large part of the nuisance taxes now being levied, 
and particularly the additional taxes on sales, levied in the revenue 
bill enacted earlier this year. This will save the poor at least 

2. Reducing the exemption for the income tax and increasing 
Surtax rates very heavily. This will yield at least $1,200,000,000 
additional revenue. 

3. Reducing the exemption for the estate tax, increasing the 
rates very rapidly, and retaining the entire yield for the Federal 
Government. This will yield at least $300,000,000 additional reve- 
nue. 

4. A tax upon corporation surpluses. This will yield at least 
$500,000,000 additional revenue. 

5. Taxation of the income from Government securities as part 
of the general income and not as a separate tax upon securities. 
This should yield at least $100,000,000 to $125,000,000 additional 
revenue, 

Under the present revenue act the little fellow with an income 
under $1,200—and that means most wage earners and farmers 
in America—pays more taxes in proportion to his ability to pay 
than multimillionaires, 

The Report on Income for 1931, just published by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, shows that after the 75 persons who 
reported for 1931 net incomes of over $1,000,000 had paid their 
Federal income tax, including surtax, this year they had left an 
average income of $1,822,738. 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION—ARTICLE BY GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY 


Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor» a letter written by Mr. George 
Foster Peabody on the railroad situation. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


FEDERAL RAILROAD AUTHORITY URGED For SAKE OF EFFICIENCY— 
TRANSPORTATION Is Too VITAL To EVERYBODY TO Bre REGARDED 
SIMPLY AS A BUSINESS 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., January 3, 1933. 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 

May I suggest to the recently elected President and the Con- 
gress, to take office when he does, a solution of one of the most 
vital of the problems now before the people of the United States— 
the necessity for the continuance and the increase of efficiency of 
our railroad system, on the most permanent basis of truè economy. 

I suggest the creation of a Federal railroad authority with full 
power to issue serial bonds, in such amounts as may be found 
necessary to acquire all railroad property in the United States. 
This authority to have complete power to negotiate for the ex- 
change of securities with present railroad corporations or com- 
mittees representing said securities. The authority to be given 
complete powers of eminent domain respecting all interstate rail- 
road properties and traffic. The authority to have full power to 
reorganize under operating divisions all of the varied properties 
to be acquired. The authority to have power to make operating 
leases for limited periods of such portions of the properties ac- 
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quired as may, after a period of one year, seem to the authority 
suitable to develop the greatest efficiency, through a possible 
measure of competitive management, there being no competition 
in rates between any such portions as might be thus leased or 
such portions as might be operated under the immediate direc- 
tion of an operating department of the authority. The authority 
to have power after a period of one year to dispose of terminal or 
other properties not found necessary to the economic and efficient 
provision of fullest transportation service. The authority in ac- 
quiring railroad properties to have or to acquire all the powers 
now held by any railroad corporation whose property it shall 
acquire. 
SOLUTION SHOULD BE SIMPLE 

Mr. Amster, a railroad president, has suggested one corporation 
with ownership and control of railroads. This view of the ulti- 
mate necessity for railroad efficiency in the United States was 
expressed to me a generation ago as his conviction by Collis P. 
Huntington, one of the ablest minds I have been privileged to 
come in contact with. 

The problem in itself has much of seeming complexity and has 
s0 many angles of interest to every element of the community 
that the permanent solution must be a simple one. I make this 
suggestion from the background of a business experience dating 
from 1866 with active railroad, banking, and executive relation- 
ship, going back for half a century. 

The necessity for transportation is so related to every activity of 
modern life that it has long been accepted as an obligation of gov- 
ernment to provide methods, in one way or another, to assure to 
its people ready and economical access to all important places and 
sections of the country. The use of the public’s rights of eminent 
domain was the first requirement of the plank roads in early days. 

The reading of testimony given at any hearing before public- 
service commissions reveals at once the not improper but on the 
whole necessary defense of private interests in the Judgment of 
the officers of the corporation as the dominant factor in the mind 
of every official. The fact that the expert testimony introduced on 
the side of the people’s interest and that on the side of the corpo- 
ration is so absolutely in conflict in nearly every case demonstrates 
the extraordinary complexity and necessary difficulty resulting 
from an effort to pay interest and dividends, on the one hand, and 
to give full consideration to the necessities of producers and con- 
sumets, for whose benefit alone the rights of eminent domain are 
granted. 

UNIFIED CONTROL EFFICIENT 

I am clear that the complex nature of the situation should not 
be given weight when the opportunity for fundamental d 
with the situation is at hand. I was personally familiar with the 
situation of our Government as transportation facilities 
when President Wilson found it necessary to take over the rail- 
roads; in fact, I was the recipient while in Washington of a per- 
sonal message from President Rea of the Pennsylvania urging that 
I impress upon the President the necessity of action by the Gov- 
ernment without delay. I immediately took the matter up with 
Secretary McAdoo and learned that the situation was not only 
undérstood but was being dealt with, and shortly thereafter the 
Railroad Administration was established 

My interest. led me to observe, with care and some detail, the 
conditions before, during, and after the taking over of the rail- 
roads, I know my judgment is not in accord with the general 
impression, and even strong conviction, of bankers and railroad 
officials, but I am none the less positive that the improved condi- 
tions of the railroads following 1920 were largely due to the greater 
efficiency possible under unified control of all the railroads. 

It seems to me beyond question that any scientific solution of 
the present complications must be based upon the fundamental 
rights of eminent domain. The mystifying details of numberless 
valuations of private interests will never be simplified by longer 
continuance of the effort to manage one of the great necessities 
of modern life by public commissions on the one hand and rail- 
road executives on the other. 

There are 240,000 stockholders of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
alone, of whom 70,000 are women, with an average of a very few 
shares each. The nomination of directors who select the execu- 
tives is made by banking interests, which have in the aggregate 
probably not 1 per cent of ownership; their relation is purely one 
of fiduciary trust. When one considers that these same banking 
interests have as responsible a fiduciary relation to owners of 
bonds and stocks of steel, locomotive, car, and other manufac- 
turing corporations supplying the railroads, one discovers at once 
the utter impossibility of any dominant consideration of the pub- 
lic’s rights in the management of these railroads. The condition 
has grown up without thought or plan, and the bankers are them- 
selves the victims of this complex situation. 

The distrust of democracy, which is the basis for the profound 
and sincere opposition of banking and business. leaders, who have 
so far dominated the public mind, is not worthy of consideration 
by the scientific mind. I am myself clear, from an active relation- 
ship to political life, that there is more basis for distrust of cor- 
porate relations with government and the graft and iniquity 
resulting therefrom than in any experiences, appalling as they 
. been, we have had with official disloyalty to the people's 

It is my judgment, from this long personal observation and 
activity, that only as government becomes more continuously and 
closely related to the daily welfare of the people through its abso- 
lute 5 for all public utility provisions will our goy- 

ents become less corrupt. I am satisfied that the aggregate 
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of corruption due to the placing of eminent domain under the 
control of corporations, unmoral of necessity, has been vastly worse 
than any exhibit made in Chicago. 

There has been during the past decade another most vital factor 
in the matter of railroad administration and finance. I refer to 
the vast amount of money invested by and at the instance of the 
Federal Government in waterways and highway competition with 
the railroads. It is doubtless true that this provision of tax- 
exempt competition has been due to a very real extent to the 
logical lobbying, through farm and other organizations, of the 
great automobile industry. I refer to this because it indicates the 
impossibility of a maintenance of proper standards of railroad 
efficiency by private capital, which is quite without resource to 
overcome such new competition from invention, improvements, or 
otherwise. 

One aspect of this present lamentable state of the railroad 
industry is that when the first appeals were made to the Congress 
for Federal highway appropriations neither the banking nor 
railroad officials responsible for the care of twenty billions of 
invested funds made effective protest before the Congress or be- 
fore the people as to the impending danger to the high percentage 
of the wealth of the country invested in railroad properties. 
Neither did the heads of the great insurance and banking corpora- 
tions, which have to-day so large an investment in these same 
properties. The millions of bond and stock holders in small 
amounts were, of course, in entire ignorance as to the impact to 
be made and the undermining of values by this highway compe- 
tion. 

FIXING PRICES OF BONDS 


Perhaps not the least important feature of this railroad financial 
colla is to be found in the practice, now for many years, of 
nited States Government, through its Interstate Commerce 
Commission, requiring the consent for the issue of securities by 
the railroad corporation and the fixing by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of the minimum price for which the securities 
should be sold by the railroad company. There is no question but 
that holders of railroad bonds, and in some cases perhaps stocks, 
have a right to consider that by authorizing the issue and fixing 
the price, purchasers of bonds were given what was in effect a 
moral guaranty of value. It is difficult to think of any single 
action more undermining of confidence than the recent action of 
the commission calling for a reorganization of one railroad cor- 
poration applying for funds without any apology for its own 
recent valuation of the property through the fixing of a price for 
bonds sold to further the welfare and safety of the railroad and 
its security holders. 

I have been of the opinion for some time past that, when the 
extent of this particular damage to the investment of millions of 
its people in railroads was disclosed by the panic, which revealed 
the utter incapacity of the business oligarchy to rightly read the 
future and provide brakes before ascending the hill of such 
astounding speculations as developed, it was the implicit duty of a 
discerning government to deal with the raflroad situation in “ the 
emergency worse than war,” as President Wilson did in 1918. 

This would have given the Government an opportunity, through 
saving of interest and the facility to immediately cut out com- 
petitive train service and route traffic by the low-level lines, to 
acquire the railroads on a lower basis of values and, at the same 
time, relieve millions of its citizens of the damage from the panic, 
which still affects all securities. I think the long-continued ex- 
tent of this panic is due much more largely to the tragic absence 
of a market for railroad securities than to any other single feature. 

TRANSPORTATION NOT A BUSINESS 

It is clear that the present amazing efforts through loans have 
not disclosed any foundations more sure than quicksand. It is, 
also, to be said that the welfare of the millions of investors is 
now and will be equally without assurance, and the disaster 
suffered by these manifold interests will be far worse than could 
be anticipated from even a revolution that brought in socialism— 
which I do not believe a practical method of evolution in our 
democracy. 

I venture to affirm, as an emphasis of my thought from long 
living with and study of this problem, that transportation is not a 
business in any fair interpretation of the term. It is a matter 
for careful scientific planning from every point of view, including, 
as not the least important, the matter of equity as between 
sections and varied interests. 

Among our ablest men Commodore Vanderbilt, and Hill, Harri- 
man, Huntington, and the other railroad magnates, developed 
under private control of eminent domain as modern feudal barons, 
whose armies were New York Central, Southern Pacific, Union 
Pacific, Great Northern, etc. I had the good fortune to know 
them so well that I can affirm the entire sincerity of their belief 
that they were serving the people by opening territory and giving 
efficient service, but I am equally clear that they viewed the 
situation in a very short-sighted way, and by reason of the tempta- 
tion of corporate control of eminent domain were diverted from 
the larger public service for which their great ability so well fitted 
them. 


GEORGE Foster PEABODY. 


THE ARMS EMBARGO 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial entitled “The 
Arms Embargo,” appearing in the Courant of yesterday 
morning. 
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There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, Thursday, January 12, 1933] 
THE ARMS EMBARGO 


No great harm will be done if Congress takes no action during 
the present session on the request of the President for authority 
to impose an embargo on the shipment of arms to foreign nations 
for military purposes. Even if the principle involved were not 
debatable, the wise course would be to wait upon the establish- 
ment of the new administration before deciding a policy of such 
wide implications. The administration of Mr. Hoover has but two 
months to run, after which time the authority for charting the 
foreign policy of the Nation will devolve solely upon Mr. Roose- 
velt. Since he must assume complete responsibility, he ought to 
have the determining voice in the selection of the measures that 
he wants at his command. In the existing circumstances, there- 
fore, Congress would be right were it to set the request of the 
President aside pending the inauguration of his successor. 

Even should Mr. Roosevelt favor the adoption of such a measure 
as Mr. Hoover recommends, Congress ought to give the matter 
sober consideration before acting. What the President seeks, in 
brief, is the power to suspend the exportation of arms to a nation 
that might use them in the prosecution of a war. Whatever can 
be done to make war less likely is naturally to be desired, but the 
proposed measure has implications that can not be overlooked. 
To impose an embargo on trade with a friendly nation would be a 
violation of neutrality that would have to be justified to public 
opinion. Aggression might be a sufficient justification for refusing 
arms, but to prove aggression against a nation would be a tre- 
mendous responsibility, from which the President might well be 
spared. With the best of intentions the President scarcely could 
be expected to sift all the confused facts in a quarrel between two 
nations, to weigh contradictory evidence of an uncertain nature, 
and to reach a just conclusion therefrom. After nearly 20 years 
historians who have put their whole time on the problem are 
divided concerning the responsibility for the latest war, and to 
expect the President to better their record in the event of another 
would be asking a great deal. 

Moreover, once the President came to a decision, the imposition 
of the embargo might not terminate the hostilities, but only pro- 
long them, perhaps by involving the United States in them, for 
any nation convinced of the righteousness of its cause that had 
been refused arms by the United States might easily be convinced 
that we were also an enemy to be fought. The result of the effort 
to stop a war might consequently be a worse situation than pre- 
valled at the g. All things considered, the request of the 
President ought to be put aside by Congress until such time as Mr. 
Roosevelt may choose to revive it, whereupon it should be debated 
strictly on its merits. 


SUIT OVER BOOK ON PRESIDENT HOOVER 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp a news item from to-day’s Washington 
(D. C.) Star relative to the book entitled The Strange 
Career of Mr. Hoover—Under Two Flags.” The words of 
the New York Supreme Court justice describe it fully. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Star, January 13, 1933] 


Surr Over Hoover Book THROWN Ovt—AvTHors oF “ STRANGE 
CASE” DENOUNCED BY New YORK SUPREME COURT JUSTICE 


New York, January 13.—Supreme Court Justice Peter Schmuck 
yesterday denounced a book entitled “The Strange Case of Mr. 
Hoover Under Two Flags,” and threw out a suit for an accounting 
of its profits. 

He ruled that “neither plaintiff nor the defense is entitled to 
equity’s consideration because they did not come to court with 
“clean hands.” 

James J. O’Brien, a former policeman, brought the suit against 
John Hamill, author of the book, and William Faro (Inc.), the 
publisher. He said he financed Hamill in assembling the material 
and writing it. 

DOCUMENTS GARBLED 


“The tenet of equity that a supplicant must come into court 
with clean hands has startling application to the matter at hand," 
Judge Schmuck said in his decision. 

“The most, superficial examination of the Strange Case of Mr. 
Hoover Under Two Flags causes instant anger because of its patent 
unfairness and untruthfulness,“ Judge Schmuck continued. The 
documents and records are patently excerpts garbled 
and selected, because standing alone they permit inferences never 
intended. * * 

ATTACK CALLED RUTHLESS 


“This was known to the plaintiff and insisted upon by him in 
the furtherance of the scheme to make money at the expense of 
one whose exalted position forbids his descending to even notice 
the slander. The facts leave but one impression, that none of the 
parties involved is entitled to equity’s protection, for the plaintiff, 

| as well as the defendants, is made hideous by the meanness and 
| ruthlessness of the attack. 

“ Unfortunately, this issue does not permit a satisfactory deter- 
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Until proper action is taken, the Strange Case of Mr. Hoover Under 
Two Flags and Hoover's Millions and How He Made Them will con- 
tinue to outrage decency. * 

“As it would be a travesty on common sense to grant the usual 
sop awarded a successful litigant, no costs will be granted.” 


BANKING ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 4412) 
to provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets 
of Federal reserve banks and of national banking associa- 
tions, to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue 
diversion of funds into speculative operations, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone] to the amendment of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VANDENBERG]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I assure the 
Senate that I will take no more time than is absolutely 
necessary to state what I think should be stated. What I 
shall have to say will have to do with the depression that 
now exists throughout the United States. I will try to out- 
line as best I may the reasons for this distress and, in the 
end, suggest a remedy; and that remedy is reflation, and if 
not reflation, then revolution. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Would it interrupt the Senator if I called 
attention to the views of Sir Arthur Salter upon the subject 
the Senator is now discussing? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I should be very glad to 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BORAH. Sir Arthur Salter, British economist, in a 
recent address in London declared that if a world policy of 
reflation or some alternative method could be achieved, 
“every problem with which we are faced would be light- 
ened. 
A back-breaking burden of debt, both public and private, 
has delayed the economic recovery of Europe, he said in his 
address on the coming world economic conference. 

Further in his speech he said: 

I think we should concentrate now on what the world most 
needs, on reflating: that is, on securing an increase of prices to 


> * 

If a world policy of reflation can be achieved or some alterna- 
tive method, every problem with which we are faced would be 
lighter. Monetary and financial policy must come first, but there 
remain the old familiar sphere of commercial policy. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, if the Con- 
gress would accept the recommendations of that distin- 
guished English economist, I should not have to make my 
speech. 

Mr. President, what I shall have to say will be based 
almost entirely upon records, figures, and admitted facts. 
As I proceed, if any Senator takes exception to anything 
that I say based upon a record or a figure or an assumed 
fact, I shall be glad to yield to have my inaccuracy pointed 
out. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him to ask a question? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Has the Senator's attention been called to 
an address of Governor Roosevelt, delivered in December 
last year, about this nefarious branch-banking proposition, 
delivered to the Westchester bankers? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It has not. 

Mr. LONG. I wish to ask the Senator whether or not 
he knew that Governor Roosevelt was quoted to this effect. 
I am reading only a part of this address. If, by some chance, 
I should get the floor to-day, I will read the balance of it. 

Quoting Governor Roosevelt in this address, about which 
I wanted to ask the Senator, he said in December, 1932: 

I don't care if it is a local man put in charge of a local branch, 


he is, nevertheless, the representative of an absentee landlord. If 
New York reaches into your county and runs your banks, you may 


mination of this matter by consigning these books to oblivion. | like it, but don’t forget that effect is going to be felt soon in 
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Dutchess County, in Orange County, and a little farther to Colum- 
bia, then on to the capital district.” My feeling is that this is a 
problem you bankers have got to show leadership in. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I am very 
glad to know that the President elect supports the position 
which I take upon this floor. 

On yesterday I read into the Recorp a very large number 
of telegrams from bankers in my State, both State and 
national; and without exception these telegrams were op- 
posed to branch banking. I had no telegram excepting 
those in opposition to this so-called branch-banking system. 

This morning I haye two other telegrams. I have many 
others from bankers which I will not take the time to read, 
but this morning I have two other telegrams, one from the 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of Oklahoma City, 
the capital of Oklahoma, a city of more than 200,000 people. 
The chamber of commerce embraces and has among its 
members the leading business men of that city. On yester- 
day the chamber of commerce of that great city met and 
took action upon this identical proposition. This morning 
I have a telegram from the president of the chamber of 
commerce, Mr. J. F. Owens, himself well known in a large 
section of these United States. The telegram is as follows: 

A resolution was passed by our board of directors to-day against 
branch banking and group banking, as described fully in United 


States Chamber Referendum 63 on banking. We hope your views 
coincide with ours and that you will use your influence accord- 


ingly. 
J. F. OWENS, 
President Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, 


Mr. President, this morning I have another telegram from 
New York City. This telegram is from a member of one of 
the largest brokerage firms in that city—a brokerage firm 
that deals on the one hand in commodities, cottons, and 
grains; a brokerage firm that on the other hand deals in 
securities, stocks, and bonds—mainly stocks. 

I read this telegram, as follows: 


In my opinion and opinion of many leading economists and 
bankers, Glass banking bill is decidedly against interest of our 
people. The most vital question before our country to-day is cur- 
rency expansion, equitably controlled inflation, and revaluation, to 
restore value of commodities, raw materials, farms, real estate, and 
other property. Unless this is quickly done, our country is face to 
face with a financial disaster and maybe a social catastrophe. 

ROBERT Harriss. 


A member of the firm of Harriss & Vose on the one side 
and a member of the firm of Harriss Bros. on the other. 

Mr, President, I call the attention of the Senate at this 
time to one paragraph of the eloquent address delivered in 
this Chamber on January 9, the address having been made 
by the distinguished junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass J. I quote his words with approval, as follows: 


Senators who complacently imagine that we are out of our 
trouble, that bank failures have ceased or will soon te, are 
vastly mistaken. I should not like here to depict the exact situa- 
tion as it has been portrayed to me by those who are charged with 
the duty of supervising banking institutions and exacting from 
them obedience to the law. The laws and regulations of the 
comptroller's office here in Washington have not been enforced 
now for nearly two years; and the office dare not enforce them now 
because even the best informed may not accurately conjecture 
what would be the result. 

So many of the banks have their portfolios choked with immo- 
bile and in many instances worthless investment securities; so 
many of the banks haye been compelled to discard caution in 
order to accommodate commerce and industry; so many of the 
banks have failed and are now failing to write off their books 
losses incurred and worthless accounts, that the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency has been compelled almost to close 
its eyes to the situation. 

“Bank failures have ceased?” Why, there have occurred in 
these five days of January 28 bank failures—3 of them national 
banks and 25 State banks. There occurred in the month of De- 
cember 145 bank failures, of which 19 were national banks and 
126 were State banks. 


Mr. President, there can be no question but that that 
statement is true. 

What I have just read was uttered upon this floor this 
week by the distinguished junior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass]. I hold in my hand a volume published by 
the distinguished junior Senator from Virginia. It is the 
report of the Treasury for the year 1920. On page 1171 of 
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this volume, not prepared by the then Secretary of the 

Treasury, the distinguished Senator from Virginia at this 

time but by an official of the Treasury Department, the 

Comptroller of the Currency, and published in this book, 

this is what the junior Senator from Virginia then said: 
National banks at highest point. 


These are headlines. I will not take the time to read the 
text. 

The second headline: 

Number of depositors exceeds all records. 

The third: 

National-bank failures near zero. Immunity unparalleled. 

The next: 

Earnings for 1920 far ahead of all former years. 

The next: 

Bank resources surpass all previous figures. 

That was the record made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in the year 1920. This week we have the second 
statement. One is the South Pole; one is the North Pole. 
One is the height of prosperity; one the depth of despair. 
There must be some reason for this. In 12 years’ time this 
Nation has come down from its former high peak to the 
depths of despair; and yet this depression is in its fortieth 
month, and so far as I know, not a single committee of the 
Senate has devoted its attention to trying to find out the 
reason why. 

In December of 1930, only a year after the depression 
broke, I tried to secure the appointment of a special com- 
mittee consisting of the chairman of the great committees 
of the Senate, this special committee to have for its par- 
ticular duties an investigation as to the cause of the de- 
pression and the suggestion of some remedies. After a few 
days’ discussion the Senate, by its vote, said that there was 
not any depression and there being no depression there was 
no occasion for a special committee. At later times I have 
tried to bring this subject before the attention of the Senate. 
Last year we had before the Senate a bill that was debated 
for days, the Costigan-La Follette bill. The Manufactures 
Committee had hearings on that bill by the days, by the 
weeks, I think by the months; and that committee, through 
its chairman and its members, brought before the Senate 
an astonishing array of conditions which existed through- 
out the country at that time; but when the vote was held, 
the bill failed of passage. 

Now, in the fourth year of the depression, I can see but 
scant hope that this Congress will do anything, even investi- 
gate the facts which brought about the existing condition. 

Mr. President, on yesterday I called the attention of the 
Senate to the activities of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
I want the Senate not to forget that the Federal Reserve 
Board is the agent of the Congress. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has been 
commenting upon what little action has been taken by the 
Congress in connection with the present depression. He 
yielded the floor a few minutes ago to permit the Senator 
from Idaho {Mr. Boram] to call attention to the statement 
of Sir Arthur Salter, to the effect that if a world policy of 
deflation, or some alternative method, could be achieved, 
2 problem with which we are faced would be light- 
ened.” 

The Senator from Idaho approved of the sentiment ex- 
pressed by Sir Arthur Salter. I understood the Senator from 
Oklahoma to agree with the views of both. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In principle, I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Have any steps been 
taken by anybody connected with the executive department 
or the legislative department of the United States Govern- 
ment looking toward carrying out the views expressed by 
Sir Arthur Salter, and which has undoubtedly the approval 
of many of the Members of this body, as well as the Senator 
from Oklahoma and the Senator from Idaho? 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. During the afternoon I will 
point out some things in more detail than I can now. I 
will state, briefly, that during the past summer the Federal 
Reserve Board undertook to inflate by entering the open 
market and buying Government bonds. During the summer 
the Federal Reserve Board actually bought about eleven 
hundred million of Government bonds, paying for those 
bonds Federal reserve notes. The board thereby placed in 
circulation $1,100,000,000 in money; but as soon as the banks 
which sold those bonds received the money, they sent it 
back immediately to the Federal reserve banks to pay off 
their indebtedness. So as a result of that policy of placing 
$1,100,000,000 in circulation at the end of the year there was 
less money in circulation than at the beginning. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No appreciable benefit re- 
sulted from that action? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. None whatever. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Here is a statement by a 
great world authority, a great economist, a great statesman, 
which is approved and agreed to by many Members of this 
body. I inquire what, if anything, has been done or is 
contemplated being done to carry out the proposal which 
he makes, and which so many statesmen throughout the 
world feel would be beneficial in relieving the present de- 
pression? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am delighted that the 
Senator from Massachusetts has suggested this point, which 
gives me a chance to make some comments upon that 
matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will appreciate hearing 
them. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I can state without fear of 
successful contradiction that the financial power in New 
York City is against any sort of expansion, inflation, or 
reflation, or anything that would place more money in cir- 
culation. I make the charge and statement here that that 
power in New York City controls the Federal Reserve Board 
in Washington, and the Federal Reserve Board is the agent 
of the Congress. So that power in New York, through the 
Federal Reserve Board, controls the Congress. That is what 
I tried to say yesterday. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And there is no hope of 
any recommendation by the Federal Reserve Board looking 
in the direction of the remedy suggested? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. None whatever, as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is now constituted, and the Senator 
from Virginia has a bill upon this floor, taking the time and 
attention of the Senate, proposing to modify the Federal 
reserve act. That act has been amended about twenty-five 
times since it was first enacted. Let me say to the Senator 
that, in my humble judgment, which amounts to nothing in 
the estimation of the Senator from Virginia, what the 
Nation needs is not a new banking act; it needs a new 
Federal Reserve Board. If that section of the bill where the 
Senator seeks to create a new board ever comes before the 
Senate for consideration, I propose to offer an amendment 
whose effect would be, first, to wipe out the board that we 
have and then permit the creation of a new board. My 
purpose would be to sever the connections of the present 
membership of that board with the new government that 
comes in on the 4th of March. Of course, I would expect 
to let the members of the board serve until their successors 
should be appointed and qualified. 

On the point raised by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
I have just pointed out one plan upon which the bankers 
decided to reflate, and I might make this suggestion, which 
is true, that that plan was a competing plan to the Patman 
bonus bill. As soon as the Congress adjourned and went 
home, the Federal reserve banks stopped the buying of 
bonds. 

During the last days of the last session the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Boram] offered to the home loan banking bill 
what was known as the Borah-Glass amendment. That 
amendment provided that national banks could double the 
amount of circulation which they were permitted to have 
in existence before that act was passed. In other words, if 
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a national bank had $1,000,000 capital, it could at that time 
have had a $1,000,000 of national-bank currency in circula- 
tion. Under the Borah-Glass amendment that bank could 
have a second $1,000,000 in national-bank currency in ex- 
istence. That made it possible for the national banks to 
increase the circulation to the extent of $995,000,000. 

The Senate passed that measure, it went to the House, the 
House agreed to the amendment, the amendment measure 
went to the President; and so fearful was the President that 
the amendment might be inflationary that before he would 
sign his own bill, the home loan bank bill, he sent that 
amendment over to the Treasury and asked the Treasury to 
advise him whether or not the Borah-Glass amendment 
made of that act an inflationary act. The Treasury De- 
partment, after due consideration, advised the President 
that it was not necessarily inflationary and correctly so ad- 
vised him. I have not talked to the Treasury, but I know 
what their reasoning must have been, and I will explain it to 
the Senator if he is interested in knowing. 

Under that amendment, the national banks had it in 
their power to increase the circulation $995,000,000, ap- 
proximately. The Secretary of the Treasury advised Mr. 
Hoover that that might be inflationary, but that it was not 
necessarily inflationary; and here is what he meant. At 
that time the Secretary of the Treasury knew that the Fed- 
eral reserve banks had in their portfolios eighteen hundred 
millions of Government bonds; and if the national banks 
began to exercise their right under the Borah-Glass amend- 
ment, and place more money in circulation, as fast as they 
did the Federal Reserve Board could sell the Government 
bonds and draw the money back out of circulation; and that 
is exactly what they have done. 

In the place of the financial power of New York being in 
favor of placing more money in circulation, they want less 
money in circulation. In place of the Federal Reserve Board 
wanting more money in circulation, that board wants less 
money in circulation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, how does 
the Senator explain their position? What reasoning leads 
them to that viewpoint? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, It is as simple as the noon- 
day sun in Oklahoma. I will come to that matter a little 
more in detail later; but the financial power has in its 
strong box two hundred billions of securities. The question 
is, Do they want securities of high value or securities of low 
value? The value of the securities is based upon the dollar. 
Do the folks who have their wealth in fixed investments like 
Government bonds, State bonds, city bonds, and corporation 
bonds want a cheap dollar or do they want a dear dollar? 
The higher the dollar goes, the more wealth they have. The 
cheaper the dollar becomes, the poorer they are. So the 
financial power wants dollars scarce; and the scarcer they 
are, the higher they are in buying power. The people who 
produce and toil and work want cheaper dollars so that they 
can have a chance to see some of them occasionally. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I wondered, in that connection, whether the 
Senator was familiar with the experience of the old Roman 
general and consul, Crassus, who was so determined to hold 
all the medium of exchange that he hoarded all the gold in 
the province over which he was then the power, and he car- 
ried his avarice to such an extent that his subjects broke in 
and took the gold, melted it, and poured it down his throat, 
so that he might have enough. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, if the present 
trend of the influences to which I have referred continues 
for 12 more months, I would not be surprised—and I regret 
to make the admission—that we may have a recurrence of 
that policy in the United States. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. Do I understand that it is the judgment of 
the Senator that if the Federal reserve system were ad- 
ministered in a proper way, the currency could be inflated 
under present laws? 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, when the 
distinguished junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass! 
first wrote the Federal reserve act, away back in 1915 and 
1916, the act was passed by a friendly Congress, it was ad- 
ministered by a friendly President, a friendly President ap- 
pointed a friendly board, the friendly board was confirmed 
by a friendly Senate, and that friendly board, acting under 
the original Federal reserve act, placed in circulation sufi- 
cient money to make it possible for the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia, in writing his 1920 report, to say that 
the finest conditions the Nation had ever seen prevailed. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is what we call an elastic currency, 
about which we talked so much just after the Federal reserve 
system was set up. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It was an elastic currency. 
Friendly hands stretched this rubber currency to a great 
extent. When unfriendly hands came and took possession 
of this rubber currency, it collapsed; and I will come to that 
later. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia is doing me the 
great honor to listen to what I say. I do not desire to make 
an incorrect statement or draw a wrong conclusion. I am 
not a banking expert. I was never on the inside of a bank, 
except on the outside of the counter. I am not a banker; 
and if I make a mistake, if the Senator from Virginia will 
point out wherein I err, I will be glad to be corrected. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GLASS. If the distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
will point out to me just exactly how the Federal Reserve 
Board here in Washington, an altruistic supervisory body of 
the Federal reserve system, can issue any currency at all, 
and, if the Senator has discovered any provision of law that 
would enable the Federal Reserve Board at Washington to 
issue any currency, if he will further explain to me just to 
whom the board would issue the currency, and for what pur- 
pose, I would be greatly obliged to him. I would apply for 
some of it myself, if it would be worth anything. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, may I reply 
by asking the junior Senator from Virginia a question? By 
what authority of law did the Federal Reserve Board last 
year, from April to July, place in circulation a billion one 
hundred million dollars of money? 

Mr. GLASS. The Federal Reserve Board did not place a 
dollar in circulation. Certain Federal reserve banks, as I 
conceive, under mistaken authorization of Congress, out of 
their acquired resources, bought more than a billion dollars 
of bonds from the individual banks, and a large part of that 
was a bookkeeping operation. The individual banks owed 
the Federal reserve banks. They did not owe the Federal 
Reserve Board a cent. They owed the Federal reserve banks 
a large part of that money, and the operation simply reduced 
or extinguished the indebtedness of these various member 
banks to their Federal reserve banks, and thereby enabled 
the member banks, if they so pleased, to extend credits to 
commerce and industry. 

The Senator from Oklahoma is entirely correct if he 
means to say that the member banks did not avail them- 
selves of the privilege of extending credit to commerce and 
industry. I think perhaps he speaks accurately in that 
respect. I venture to say that if he will go home and in- 
quire he will find that just as many of the member banks 
of Oklahoma as of any other State refused to avail them- 
selves of that privilege. 

So that what the Senator would like to do, but which in 
my humble judgment and my extreme ignorance of banking 
processes I can not understand what he exactly is doing, 
is to censure the 7,600 member banks of the Federal re- 
serve system, the commercial banks, for their omission or 
refusal to extend credits to the commerce and industry of 
the country. 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator assumes or intimates that I have criticized 
the 7,600 banks. I have reserved that for his criticism, for 
he called them “ pawnshops.” I have not criticized the 7,600 
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members banks nor the balance of the 19,000 doing a bank- 
ing business in the United States. 

The Senator on the technical point was technically cor- 
rect but not explicit. The Senator could tell, if he would, 
that while the Federal Reserve Board does not make loans 
and does not contract the currency and does not expand 
the currency, yet the Federal reserve banks under the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board do those identical things. The Federal 
Reserve Board has a special wire from its office down on 
Pennsylvania Avenue direct to each of the 12 Federal re- 
serve banks in these United States, and in each of the 12 
Federal reserve banks the Federal Reserve Board has its 
Federal reserve agent at the other end of that wire. Does 
not that make the 12 banks members in effect of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board? 

Mr. GLASS. Why, of course not. Can the Senator point 
to a single refusal of the Federal Reserve Board at Wash- 
ington to approve a commercial loan granted by a Federal 
reserve bank to a member bank? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do not care to go into that 
detail. I am not a banker. I know what the facts are. 

Mr. GLASS. That is a very important detail. The Sen- 
ator is denouncing the Federal Reserve Board here in Wash- 
ington. I am asking him to point to a single instance in 
which the Federal Reserve Board here at Washington has 
declined to approve a commercial loan proposed to be 
granted by a Federal reserve bank to a business man. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Of course, the Federal Re- 
serve Board has not refused to approve a commercial loan, 
because that is not its function. No commercial loan goes 
to the Federal Reserve Board in Washington. 

Mr. GLASS. Then why is the Senator from Oklahoma 
denouncing the Federal Reserve Board, if the Federal Re- 
serve Board has not done those things of which he 
complains? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is the burden of my 
speech this afternoon. If the Senator will be patient, as I 
proceed I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. President, answering further the suggestion made by 
the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], 
on yesterday I showed that the Federal Reserve Board pub- 
lishes a report about 4 o’clock on each Thursday afternoon. 
During the past several weeks the Federal Reserve Board, 
supervising the several Federal reserve banks, has taken out 
of circulation vast sums of money. I stated on yesterday 
that to-day I would have their report, which would be re- 
leased at 4 o’clock yesterday, and I now exhibit to the Senate 
a copy of that report. This report shows that in the one 
week before 4 o’clock yesterday the Federal reserve system 
took out of circulation the sum of $80,000,000 and canceled 
the money. 

Mr. President, the action of the Federal Reserve Board, 
acting through its 12 banks, in taking $80,000,000 of money 
out of circulation and canceling it, has the same effect upon 
the buying power of the dollar as it would have upon wheat 
if the Farm Board would take 80,000,000 bushels of wheat 
from their storage and sink it in the center of the Atlantic. 
When the wheat is destroyed, the visible supply of wheat is 
made scarcer, and the scarcer the wheat the higher the price. 
When the Federal Reserve Board takes $80,000,000 of money 
out of circulation, they make money that much scarcer and 
to that extent the buying power of the dollar ascends. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield further to the Senator 
from Virginia? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Iam learning at the feet of the distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I appreciate the compliment. 

Mr. GLASS. Therefore, I want to propound another ques- 
tion. Just exactly how does the Federal Reserve Board take 
the $80,000,000 out of circulation? Is it that the Senator 


means that the member banks of the Federal reserve system 
paid $80,000,000 of their indebtedness to the 
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banks because patrons of those member banks paid their 
notes and no longer required the loans? Why, of course, 
then the $80,000,000 technically under the law goes out of 
circulation. The Federal Reserve Board is not authorized to 
take a dollar out of circulation. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Then they are grossly vio- 
lating the law. The Senator asks me the question how they 
take money out of circulation. I am glad to answer. This 
report answers the question. This report shows that during 
the seven days prior to 4 o’clock on yesterday the Federal 
Reserve Board sold $39,000,000 of its Governments, and when 
they sold $1,000,000,000 of Government bonds, they required 
the purchaser to turn in cash, and by cash I mean either 
gold or silver or paper. That is how they take money out of 
circulation. 

Mr. GLASS. It is my contention that the vice of the 
Federal-reserve management consisted in choking up their 
portfolios with nearly $2,000,000,000 of United States bonds 
for which they had no use, and now the Senator would have 
them retain those bonds indefinitely, regardless of the bond 
market, in order that the credit thus given to member banks 
might continue, though it has not been utilized in minister- 
ing to commerce or industry. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Senator just uttered 
two words that are most significant“ bond market.” Bond 
market? Mr. President, the bond market controls the finan- 
cial power of New York City. The bond market controlling 
that financial power controls the Federal Reserve Board in 
the city of Washington. The bond market controlling the 
financial power of New York City, and through that control 
controlling the Federal Reserve Board, is in control of the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. President, I said a while ago that when $80,000,000 
is taken from circulation, that makes money scarcer, and 
the scarcer we make money the higher its buying power, and 
the higher the buying power of the dollar the lower go com- 
modities. Let me call the attention of the Senate at this 
point to absolute proof of that philosophy. On yesterday 
the stock market reacted. Money taken from circulation 
made money scarce. When money became scarce, it went 
higher in buying power. When money goes higher in buy- 
ing power, stocks and commodities go down. When $80,- 
000,000 were taken from circulation yesterday—I call atten- 
tion to the Washington Post to answer that question: 

Stock prices slump again in profit and short drives. Curb gains 
halted in irregular sales. Wheat values sink on selling drives. 

That is the stock market. Let me call attention to the 
commodity market. I read from the Daily Investment News, 
of New York City: 

Wheat sells off again, closing at bottoms. Sugar spot eases 3 
points. Futures turn downward. Silk sales volume 540 lots as 
prices drop 6 to 9 points. Late cotton selling wave wipes out 
early gain. 

Is there any relation between prices and the amount of 
money in circulation? Mr. President, during this year nu- 
merous bills have been brought before the Senate, and every 
time a bill has been brought before the Senate which even 
promised inflation, commodities began to rise, stocks began 
to go up, and then as soon as it was seen that the bill would 
not go through they began to sink again. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. May I ask the Senator if it is not pretty 
well known that one of the corner stones of the kind of legis- 
lation now before the Senate is to maintain the principle 
of not reflating the medium of exchange? Is not that gen- 
erally known? Does the Senator find much dispute upon 
that proposition? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The distinguished junior 
Senator from Virginia is apparently against any sort of ex- 
pansion of credit. He is here and can speak for himself, 


but that is what I understand. 
Mr. GLASS. On the contrary, the junior Senator from 
Virginia wrote that provision which would have enabled the 
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member banks of the Federal reserve banking system to 
have expanded the currency nearly $1,000,000,000 if they 
had cared to do it or if business would have justified it. As 
a matter of fact, under that provision of law alone nearly 
a thousand banks have loaned $150,000,000 to their cus- 
tomers. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not a fact that, leaving it within the 
province of the Federal reserve banks to issue currency, who 
are under the dictation and bludgeon of the Federal Reserve 
Board, means no more in the practical sense than that if the 
Federal Reserve Board does not want that currency issued it 
would not be issued? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal reserve banks, the big bankers of New York, 
have no objection to issuing bonds. They have no objection 
to issuing credit. But when we come to put a dollar of gold 
or silver or paper in circulation, they hold up their hands in 
holy horror. Therefore there must be a distinction between 
credit money and deposit money on the one hand, and gold 
or silver or paper, the kind of money with which one can 
buy a railroad ticket, on the other hand. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the Senator from Oklahoma mean to 
assent to the ridiculous proposition that either the Federal 
Reserve Board or any Federal reserve bank has anything 
whatsoever to do with a member bank issuing its notes under 
that provision of the bill known as the Glass-Borah provi- 
sion? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Federal Reserve Board 
could be very influential in advising the banks, but they 
could not require them to do anything. 

Mr. GLASS. Nor could the Federal reserve bank under 
the law require them to do anything. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Senator is right. 

Mr. GLASS. In other words, the Senator’s bank, if he has 
a bank, can issue up to the limit of twice its capital under 
that provision. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is correct, and the 
banks have taken advantage of that to the extent of 
$150,000,000. 

Mr. GLASS. Precisely so, and neither the Federal reserve 
bank nor the Federal Reserve Board has anything to do 
with it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Here is what I complain of: 
Just as fast as the national banks take advantage of the 
Senator’s amendment and issue additional currency, the 
Federal Reserve Board or the Federal reserve bank reaches 
out and begins to sell its Governments, and withdraws the 
money faster than the banks can possibly place it in circu- 
lation. That is what I complain of. 

Mr. LONG. I ask the Senator, in addition to that, which 
means that they take up the money as fast as it can come 
out, and a little faster, as the Senator showed here the 
other day 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is true; they do it 
faster. 

Mr. LONG. If the advice of the Federal Reserve Board 
to these banks is not in effect more than advice. In other 
words, if they were to advise these banks, that is about all 
any banking comptroller at the top ever does. If the comp- 
troller, the board, were to advise the banks whether or not 
the business situation should justify and require issuance, 
would not that advice, in most cases, be regarded almost 
as an order in banking circles? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I think so. 

Mr. President, I made a statement just now as to the dis- 
tinction between credit money, deposit money, and cash; 
and by “cash” I mean gold, silver, and paper, the kind of 
money that one can go to the bank and draw out through 
the cashier’s window and go down to the railroad station 
and buy a ticket to his home; that is what I call cash money. 

Credit money is what the banks are full of. The banks 
to-day have on deposit something like $45,000,000,000 of 
credit money. We have 20,000 banks. These 20,000 banks 
have on deposit approximately something like $45,000,- 
000,000. Yet to-night, Mr. President, when these 20,000 
banks close their doors and balance their books, all together 
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they will not have in their vaults a total sum of $800,000,000. 
In other words, they have on their books $44,200,000,000 of 
credit money, deposit money, and they have in their vaults 
less than $800,000,000 actual money. 

Some Senators, and others who claim to be familiar with 
this subject matter, seem to believe that when the banks 
have on deposit $45,000,000,000, they actually have in their 
strong boxes and vaults $45,000,000,000 of shining gold or 
$45,000,000,000 part gold and part silver and part currency, 
the kind one can trade to a stranger for something he has 
that he does not want. 

Mr. President, let me place some additional facts in the 
Recorp. I realize I am talking for the Recorp, and that is 
entirely satisfactory. During the past 12 months the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation has loaned something 
like $2,000,000,000, which loans have been made to 5,000 
banks, to life-insurance companies, and to railroads in the 
main; the Federal Reserve Board has purchased eleven 
hundred million dollars of bonds and paid for those bonds 
with Federal reserve notes, thereby placing actual money in 
circulation to the extent of that sum; the banks of the 
country have extended their circulation through the Glass- 
Borah Act in the sum of $150,000,000, all of which means 
that during the past 12 months there has been placed in 
existence what some people call money, but what is not 
money, to the extent of $3,350,000,000. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has loaned $2,000,000,000, but it has 
not loaned a single penny of actual money; it has loaned 
nothing but credit, the credit of the people of the United 
States. 

Under the Reconstruction Finance Corporation act the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation board has the power, 
and it is exercising that power, to place mortgages on the 
property of the people of the Nation, then cashing those 
mortgages at the Treasury in credit, writing their checks 
upon the Treasury in credit, and making bookkeeping loans 
to banks and railroads and life-insurance companies. 

When the Federal Reserve Board put eleven hundred mil- 
lion dollars in circulation, through the buying of bonds, the 
banks that received this money sent it right back. So when 
the transaction was over the Federal Reserve Board had the 
bonds of the banks and the banks were minus their debt 
to the Federal reserve system, because they sent the money 
back immediately to liquidate their debts, and the transac- 
tion counted for nothing. Š 

When the banks, under the Glass-Borah amendment, ex- 
tended their circulation to the extent of $150,000,000, just so 
soon as they placed the money in circulation the Federal 
reserve system began to sell its Government bonds and 
required cash to be paid for those bonds, then threw the 
cash out, and canceled it. What is the result? In 12 
months’ time the Government has placed in existence what 
some people call money, a sum of over $3,000,000,000; yet 
to-day there is $57,000,000 of actual money less in circula- 
tion than there was a year ago. Here are the facts: On 
the 1st of January, 1932, there was actual cash in circula- 
tion—and by “cash” I mean gold, silver, and paper—the 
sum of $5,646,000,000. On yesterday, the 12th of January, 
1933, there was in circulation only the sum of $5,589,000,000. 
In other words, after we have seen placed in circulation 
what some people think is money up to the sum of $3,350,- 
000,000 we are confronied by the fact that to-day we 
actually haye $57,000,000 less in circulation than we had 
before we started to place this money in circulation. 

It is no wonder, Mr. President, that wheat is going down 
in price; it is no wonder that cotton is going down in price; 
it is no wonder that silver is going down in price; it is no 
wonder that commodities of all kinds and character are 
going down in value; it is no wonder that common stocks 
are going down in value daily; and so long as the Federal 
Reserve Board continues the policy of taking actual money 
from circulation and canceling it, there can be no change 
to this trend of down, down, down. 

Mr. President, I realize that banking and currency legis- 
lation is the most important legislation that -eyer comes 
before the Senate. Banking and currency legislation is the 
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most important legislation that has ever come before any 
legislature, before any Congress, or before any parliament, 
and the power that controls financial legislation controls 
everything. While I agree that this bill is a most important 
measure because it has to do with banking and currency, 
yet, in my judgment, it takes the wrong angle upon banking 
and currency. 

Mr. President, who is responsible for the conditions that 
exist throughout the country to-day? We have heard it 
said upon this floor that Europe is responsible for American 
distress; that the unemployed to-day in America have Euro- 
peans to blame for their unemployment; that the hungry 
to-day in America have Europeans to blame for their hunger; 
that the naked in America have Europeans to blame for their 
nakedness. Mr. President, I am waiting anxiously for some 
one to tell us how Europe is so greatly responsible. 

Who governs these United States? Many answers could 
be made to that question. No one can deny that we have 
but one governing body for these United States under the 
Constitution, and that governing body is the Congress of 
the United States. I exhibit to the Senate a copy of the 
United States Constitution, a small thin pamphlet. This 
one happens to be printed on heavy paper, with extra large 
type, and yet one can put it in his vest pocket; and, with the 
blank leaves and fly leaves, it contains but 40 pages. It 
contains but a few thousand words. Upon analysis of this 
Constitution, it will be found that we have three branches 
of the Government, The first one, as set forth in the Con- 
stitution, is the legislative branch; and the text of the Con- 
stitution devoted to the legislative branch is 65 per cent. 
Then comes a small percentage of the text devoted to the 
Executive power, and then a small percentage devoted to 
the judicial power. The remainder is devoted to sundry 
amendments. Mr. President, I assert that the makers of 
the Constitution had in mind that the Congress should be 
the real policy-making body of this Nation or else they 
would not have devoted 65 per cent of this basic document 
to the duties and powers of the Congress. 

Iam aware, Mr. President, that, perhaps, not all the Mem- 
bers of Congress realize the heavy responsibility that rests 
upon their shoulders. At this time, as I speak, there are 
in the Chamber the distinguished senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. HATFIELD], who does me the honor to listen; 
the distinguished junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
REYNOLDS], who likewise honors me; my colleague from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], who does me the special honor of 
listening to what I say; the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BuLKLEY]; the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAM- 
MELL]; the junior Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
CootincE]; and since I have begun to enumerate those pres- 
ent, others are coming upon the floor, I think, perchance, 
I should go ahead and call the roll. I see coming in the 
door the distinguished junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass]. 

Mr. GLASS. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I have not been 
out of the door; I have walked around. [Laughter.] 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I withdraw the statement. 

Mr. President, what I was trying to say was that the con- 
ditions that exist in these United States to-day can be 
credited to no power on earth save the Congress of the 
United States. Who is there here to challenge that state- 
ment? Four years gone in the depression, six weeks of this 
session gone, seven weeks yet remaining; and what do we 
propose to do to change conditions as they are? 

Now, Mr. President, let me relate from the record what 
some of these conditions are. 

I am sorry to admit that times are worse to-day than they 
were yesterday. They are worse to-day than they were last 
week. They are worse in January than they were in De- 
cember. They are worse to-day than they were a year ago; 
and yet the Senate sits idly by and refuses even to listen. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. : 

Mr. DILL. In connection with what the Senator is say- 
ing, I desire to call his attention to the fact that the Senate 
is doing nothing except trying to pass a bill that, as now 
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written, will only enlarge the great aggregations of capital, 
that are not seriously suffering in these times, and make 
more helpless the millions who are suffering. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Why, Mr. President, with 
the Budget unbalanced—and that is all we have heard here 
for 12long months, the duty of the United States Congress 
first and continuously is to work to balance the Budget— 
to-day it is unbalanced by more than a billion dollars, and 
the bill now before the Senate proposes to appropriate 
$125,000,000 of the taxpayer’s money and turn that money 
over to a liquidating corporation proposed to be created by 
this bill; and thereafter the United States Government and 
the people who make up this Government get no return 
from the $125,000,000, nor do they ever get the $125,000,000 
back! 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I remind the Senator that we were told that 
we must pass the Reconstruction Finance Corporation bill 
to save the banks of this country. We were told that every- 
thing was going to be wrecked if we did not do that. The 
cry of Wolf! Wolf! ” drove us to do that; and we find that 
$800,000,000 has been poured into the banks, and still we 
are told now that we must pass more legislation to give 
these big banks still more power and more money and more 
control, while conditions continue to grow worse. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I have great respect for the Senator from 
Oklahoma, and do not care uselessly to break in on the 
thread of his speech. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I welcome the Senator’s 
suggestions, statements, or questions. 

Mr. GLASS. If the Senator thinks that I know any- 
thing about legislation, and particularly this bill, I should 
want to guard him against misstatements of fact, because 
he ought to know—he sat here at the time, as I recall— 
that I have sent to the desk and there has been printed an 
amendment to the liquidating-corporation provision of the 
bill which does not require an outright appropriation of 
$125,000,000, which I think would be just, but authorizes 
the Government to subscribe that amount to the stock of 
the liquidating corporation, and to receive in compensation 
dividends alike with the member banks. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am glad to be corrected. 
I am sure the Senator is stating the matter correctly. 

Mr, President, I have just stated that conditions are worse 
to-day than they were yesterday, last week, last month, or 
last year. Does anyone want to dispute that statement? 
Does anyone want to challenge it? The distinguished Sen- 
ator sitting at my right, the junior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass], says they will be still worse next week. I 
greatly fear that apprehension is well founded. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I was called out of the Chamber. Did the 
Senator from Virginia state that conditions would be worse 
next week? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. He did. 

Mr. LONG. I am surprised. [Laughter in the galleries.1] 

Mr. GLASS. I meant in the country, Mr. President. I 
do not think they could be much worse in the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will state that they could 
be much better in the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator permit me to join him in 
that statement? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Now, Mr. President, I am 
going to make the record. I am going to try to show what 
the conditions are in these United States. Apparently, Sen- 
ators do not know, and that is not the worst part about it. 
Apparently, they do not care. 

New York Times, Sunday, January 1, 1933—I am going to 
read headlines only. I shall not take the time to read the 
text. The headline is as follows: 


Bankruptcies set a record in 1932. Three thousand one hundred 
and forty-two petitions filed in this Federal district, against 2,717 
in 1931. 
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The Evening Star, Washington, December 27, 1932: 
Farm price trend continues lower. 


New York Daily Investment News, December 29, 1932—I 
am reading headlines only, Mr. President: 
Wholesale prices decline 12 points in week. 


Another Daily Investment News article: 

Steel operating pace shows further drop. 

The headlines of another article: 

Sixty-four rails in November show net 8 per cent off 1931. 


Journal of Commerce, New York City, December 27. If 
anyone desires to challenge my authority, I shall be glad 
to have the challenge entered. I am not taking radical 
papers. I am afraid to read radical papers any more, Mr. 
President. I am embarrassed when I read the most con- 
servative. 

New York, Tuesday, December 27, 1932: 

155 Journal of Commerce commodity price index declined to 

I read: 


The wholesale-price level, according to the index compiled by 
the Journal of Commerce, was lower last week. Movement of the 
10 principal groups of commodities used in constructing the index 
and price trends of individual commodities are shown in the 
Commodity Service on page 11. 

Recent weekly changes in prices and comparisons with 
price averages at the end of several preceding months and a 
year ago follow. 

Then follow the percentages of the several months. I 
continue to read: 

On December 26, 1931, a little more than a year ago, the index 
was 61.8 per cent. 

March 26, 1932, almost a year ago, the percentage was 58.2. May 
28, 1932, it was 55.7. 

As I read you see these percentages gradually dropping, 
showing higher-value dollars and lower-priced commodi- 
ties— 

June 25, 1932, the percentage was 56.7; September 10, 1932, 60.9; 
October 29, 1932, 57.1; November 26, 1932, 57.5; December 10, 1932, 
56.9; December 17, 1932, 56.5; December 24, 1932— 

Only about two weeks ago, and the latest figures— 
the low 55.5. 


I read from another publication the headlines as follows: 
More failures last week. 


Another headline: 
Fisher's index at new low. 


I read now from an Associated Press dispatch dated New 
York, December 31. The headlines are as follows: 

Commodity prices sink to new low. Drop in hogs sends scale to 
bottom; index touches 79.5. 

The body of the article is very brief. I will read part 
of it: 

Moody's price index of 15 staple commodities, as compiled on the 
basis of markets open to-day, registered a new low for 1932, re- 
fiecting primarily a drop in the price of hogs at Chicago. 

Among important markets open to-day were hogs, wheat, corn, 
and silver. For commodities in which there was no market owing 
to the holiday week-end, yesterday’s quotations were used. 

As thus calculated, the index touched 79.5, in contrast to the 
year’s previous low, 79.6. 

In other words, on December 31, the last day of the old 
year, the commodity index was at its lowest point in this 
depression. 

I read now, from another publication, the headline as 
follows: 

Great cities held near tax limits. 


What does that mean, Mr. President? What does “ great 
cities” mean? Does it not mean the city of New York, the 
city of Chicago, the cities of Philadelphia and Boston and 
Detroit and Pittsburgh and St. Louis and Los Angeles and 
San Francisco? Those are the great cities. 

Headline:“ 


Great cities held near tax limits. 
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Another news article under a headline as follows: 


Stagnation seen by Bradstreet’s. Pessimistic report holds to 
view that there are few signs of early upturn. 

That article was dated December 3, however. 

I next call the attention of the reporter, who is good 
enough to listen to what I say, to an index sheet appearing 
in the New York Times of Sunday, January 8. This index 
sheet shows a chart or graph with a crooked line. The line 
is on the decline. This chart has beneath it the following 
figures: 


Freight-car loadings, week ended December 31, 1932, 55.1 
per cent. That is scarcely a week ago. A year ago it was 
65.6. 

Steel-mill activity, week ended December 31, 1932, 15.9 per 
cent. A year ago it was 26.8 per cent. 

Electric-power production: For the week ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1932, the chart shows the percentage to be 65.4. One 
year ago the percentage was 74.7. 

Automobile production is the only item that shows any 
perceptible improvement. According to this chart, for the 
week ended December 31, 1932, the percentage was 59.4. A 
year ago it was only 42.4. So the automobile industry, judg- 
ing from this chart, seems to be somewhat upon the upturn. 

Carded cotton cloth production: For the week ended De- 
cember 31, 1932, the percentage was 93.9. A year ago it was 
only 81.7, so carded cotton cloth production is somewhat on 
the increase. 

But the combined index of these major items shows that 
the average for the week ending December 31, 1932, was 
56.5, while a year ago the average was 63.7, showing, accord- 
ing to this chart, that conditions generally are worse to-day 
than they were 12 months ago. 

I read from another newspaper. The headline is as 
follows: 

1932 rail loadings lowest since 1918. 


I might remind the Senate that in 1918 we had not the 
most money in circulation, but almost the most money in 
circulation we ever had; and I will come to that later. 

Mr. President, I now read from another Associated Press 
dispatch appearing in the Washington Post. The headlines 
are as follows: 

R. F. C. State loans are third of quota. General total allotted 
near $2,000,000,000 mark, report reveals. 

Then the text shows that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation since its creation, less than a year ago, has 
loaned almost $2,000,000,000. In the body of this text I 
find the distressing information that 38 States of this Na- 
tion have been reduced to that status where they have been 
forced to come to Washington and ask for their share of this 
Federal dole. Thirty-eight States are now borrowing from 
the Government. Yet in the United States Senate, with 
fhese conditions confronting the people of the Nation, there 
are perhaps only 15 Senators upon the floor. Of course, 
the balance may be ill; it is now 1.50 o’clock, and they may 
be at lunch. If they are ill, they are too ill to be here; if 
they are at lunch, they are too hungry to be here. But, 
Mr. President, what I am discussing is the most important 
subject before the Congress, the condition in which the peo- 
ple of the Nation find themselves this day, as I will try to 
disclose before I conclude. ; 

Mr. President, I call attention next to a news story under 
the following headline: 


Thousands of boy tramps seen as menace to Nation. 


This is a signed article. I will not take time to read it, 
and I will not ask that it be placed in the Rrecorp. The 
headlines are sufficient. 

I next call the attention of the Senate to another news- 
paper story under headlines as follows: 

Homeless wanderers create a new problem for America. 


It is a problem for America, Mr. President. It has not yet 
reached that stage where it is a problem for the United 
States Senate. 
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Who is the author of this article? It is a signed article 
appearing in perhaps the greatest journal published in the 
world of recent date. The second headline reads: 

The nomads of the depression, drawn from every social group, 
include 25,000 families and more than 200,000 youths. 

This article is by a man by the name of Newton D. Baker. 
Does that mean anything to the Senate of the United 
States? 

At the bottom of the article is a picture which shows some 
seven boys, apparently under 18 years of age. They have 
on something that is called clothing. Three have on caps; 
two are bareheaded. The picture shows these boys sitting 
on the ground. They are getting perhaps their single meal 
for the day. In the center, on some pieces of brick, is a 
battered can, apparently a 1-gallon tin fruit can. Under 
this can they have a fire. No doubt in that can these seven 
boys have the food in preparation that is to sustain them 
during that day. Under the picture I find these words: 

Young vagabonds cooking a meal in a roadside encampment. 


Mr. President, I have but one purpose in using the time of 
the Senate in this discussion. I have no hope of securing 
any action at the hands of the Senate, none whatever. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La FoLLETTE in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr, COPELAND. I want to say to the Senator that while 
I have not heard all of his address, because I have been 
attending an important meeting of the Committee on Com- 
merce, I have been deeply moved by what I have heard. I 
am distressed beyond words at the poverty and suffering in 
this country. Honestly, I dislike to go to New York. The 
Senator has been there and he knows of the long bread lines 
to be found in that city. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I have been through them, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator was put into the line and 
received the coffee and the bread hended out, and he found 
exactly what happens. Let me ask the Senator, What is his 
definite proposal? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, until I make 
the record I do not care to answer that question. I have it 
here, and I will come to it in due time. I do not care to 
treat it partially. When I come to it I want to go into it in 
detail. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator will take his own course, 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I realize that I am doing 
nothing more than making a record, but I am unwilling for 
the Congress to adjourn without doing something in this 
matter, especially since the party to which I owe allegiance 
has a mandate, which some construe to begin on March 4, 
1933. Ido not so construe it. While our leaders are in the 
lobbies and the anterooms smoking their choice cigars, tell- 
ing funny stories, these conditions continue, and I propose, 
for one, to make some statements upon this floor in an effort 
to let the country know that the Senate is not wholly igno- 
rant of the conditions which prevail throughout the country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I say that it is not fair to the Senate 
or to the country merely to make a diagnosis. The ques- 
tion is, What specific treatment can we give to relieve the 
situation? It was all in good spirit that I asked a moment 
ago what the Senator’s proposal was. I do not see how 
there can be any two opinions here as to the conditions 
which exist. Certainly I am in the fullest accord with 
the Senator regarding that. But I want to know the specific 
remedy that will cure the condition. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, before I shall 
have concluded, I hope I may be able to show what has 
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brought about the present condition. I will try to show 
that, what has brought it about, by reversing the process, 
can bring relief. I opened my remarks with the statement 
that we would either have reflation or repudiation and 
revolution. ; 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cutting Johnson Robinson, Ind. 
Austin Dale Kendrick Russell 
Bailey Davis Keyes Schall 
Bankhead Dickinson King Schuyler 
Barbour Dill La Follette Sheppard 
Barkley Lewis Shortridge 
Bingham Fletcher Logan Smith 

Black Frazier Long Smoot 

Blaine George McGill Steiwer 
Borah Glass McKellar Swanson 
Bratton Glenn McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Okla 
Bulkley re oses Townsend 
Bulow Grammer Neely 

Byrnes Hale Norbeck Tydings 
Capper Harrison Norris Vandenberg 
Caraway Nye Wagner 
Carey Hatfield Oddie Walcott 
Connally Hawes Patterson Walsh, Mass. 
Coolidge Hayden Pi Walsh, Mont 
Copeland Hebert Reed Watson 
Costigan Howell Reynolds Wheeler 
Couzens Hull Robinson, Ark. White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield that 
I may present a matter to be printed in the Recorp? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. I shall be very glad to yield 
on condition that I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of 
the chair will protect the Senator from Oklahoma in his 
right to the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Then I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. GLASS. I do not ask the Senator to yield. I rise to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GLASS. Reserving the right to object to the request 
of the Senator from North Dakota, does granting the request 
involve the transaction of business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair would hold that the introduction of a matter into the 
Recorp would not be the transaction of business. 

Mr. GLASS. Of that I wanted to be certain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair inquire of 
the Senator from Virginia whether he objects to the Senator 
from Oklahoma yielding to anything but a question? 

Mr. GLASS. I did not object to his yielding to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. I do not want to be unreasonable. 
I simply do not want any business transacted to interfere 
with the address of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I appreciate the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Virginia. He is most thoughtful. 

(At this point Mr. Frazer had printed in the RECORD 
a memorial, which was referred, and which appears else- 
where under a proper heading.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

(At this point Mr. BrncHam asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial.) 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will the Senator from Virginia give his 
attention? I wish to present a report from a committee, 
but I will withhold it if the Senator from Virginia is of the 
opinion that it would constitute the transaction of business 
and would prefer me not to do so. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
it is not a question of my opinion. I would like to know 
what is the opinion of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair, a report from a committee re- 
ceived out of order would be the transaction of business. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well; I withhold the report. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

(At this point Mr. Locan obtained leave to have an article 
printed in the RECORD.) 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. I desire to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LONG. By a majority vote could not the courtesy of 
the Senate be extended so as to allow some of these gentle- 
men, if they wish, to enter something in the Recor», and the 
Senator is willing to do it, or would it require a suspension 
of the rules? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair holds that the introduction of material in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp is not the transaction of business. He 
has so stated in response to a parliamentary inquiry sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

(At this point Mr. NEELY obtained permission to print in 
the Recorp telegraphic protests against the pending bill, 
which appear elsewhere in to-day’s proceedings.) 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I have as- 
sumed the task of trying to show that conditions are worse 
now than they were a year ago, are worse now than at any 
time during the past year. I invite the attention of the 
Senate to a statement appearing in the Wall Street Journal, 
certainly not a radical publication, of date Thursday morn- 
ing, January 12, on the front page under large headlines. 
I am inviting attention to some of the text. The headlines 
are as follows: 

Demand grows for big United States aid. Great pressure on 
Congress for relief cash unlikely ever to be repaid. 

Mr. President, it is no trouble to get attention for bills to 
loan money to big business concerns that will never pay it 
back, but when the unemployed, the hungry, the homeless, 
and the naked come here for attention, the Senate of the 
United States is dumb and deaf and blind. At this point 
I will ask to have inserted in the Recorp in connection with 
my remarks, without having the same read, the text in 
black type indicated just underneath the headlines to which 
I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter is as follows: 


LOANS WHICH ARE BEING PRESSED 


Agitation for greatly expanded Federal loans for relief and other 
purposes, which is gathering increased momentum in Congress, 
gains a peculiar flavor from the participation of the larger States 
in pressure on the legislators. 

In New York, for example, which pays 25 per cent of Federal 
taxes, citizens will probably be taxed $2 for each dollar the State 
gets from the Federal Government. 
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Bills for extensive loans would largely involve advances which 
probably would never be repaid to the Federal Treasury. Among 
the measures introduced, one would make all assets of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation available for relief loans, another 
would authorize the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to lend 
up to $1,000,000,000 for interest payments on mortgages, and a 
third would make $103,000,000 available to farmers for seed loans. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, some of the 
writers in New York are beginning to understand that the 
United States embraces territory a little bit west of the 
boundary lines of that city. Many of the citizens of that 
great city think that New York City is all there is to these 
United States. When they get to the western boundary of 
that city they are in foreign territory. I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to an article appearing in an investment 
paper of New York of recent date, which is one of the first 
signs I have seen that the financial world, having its head- 
quarters in New York, even knows that there are people who 
do not reside in New York City. I read from this article. 
It is under a subhead line: 

CHARITY—THE GREAT PROVIDER 

For three years we have had deflation, dismal and virtually 
uninterrupted. 

There is an admission from New York of the truthfulness 
of what I have assumed to try to show. 

Farmers are not getting enough for their products to cover the 
cost of production. 

There is an admission that the pleas of the farmers made 
here to deaf ears have been heard and admitted even in 
New York City. 

Railroads are starving on a depleted volume of traffic. Produc- 
tion, what there is of it, is at a fraction of plant capacity. Distri- 
bution costs are still too high, Consumption consists of necessi- 
ties, in the main. Debt, like a festering boil, drains the strength 
of the industrial economy that is in these United States. 

And above all there is unemployment. Twelve million are out 
of work; another 8,000,000 are working only part time. Out of a 
working population of forty-five million and odd, some 20,000,000 
are without sufficient means for minimum subsistence. Charity is 
their main source of food, shelter, and clothing. 

Out of a total population of 120,000,000 persons, approximately 
30,000,000 are in some form of want—not for luxuries but for 
necessities, 

Obviously, there is a limit to patience. Things can not go on 
indefinitely in such a strain 

Mr. President, even in nancial sections of New York City 
there is alarm and apprehension felt as to what might 
happen. But there is no alarm here apparently. 

Now, I want to invite the attention of the Senate to rec- 
ords that are official. I have been using newspaper articles 
and Associated Press articles which are reliable. I want to 
place in the Record figures that are official. These figures 
come from the Department of Labor. The Department of 
Labor has the most stable index plan, I think, that has yet 
been devised. It is an index plan for measuring value, which 
is so thorough, so comprehensive, and so satisfactory that 
everything to-day is measured by this table and by this 
index. Even gold itself is measured by the Department of 
Labor’s index based upon a great number of commodity 
values. 

In January, 1932, one year ago, this index figure was 
placed at 67.3. 

As I shall read, Senators will see that the index con- 
stantly drops. As it drops it shows lower commodity values, 
greater unemployment, lower commodity prices, lower prices 
of all kinds, less money in circulation. They go hand in 
hand, and yet great financial minds, minds that have pre- 
pared the financial legislation of the greatest Nation on the 
earth for 15 or 18 years, do not seem to understand it. 

In February, 1932, the index figure was 66.3, a decrease of 
exactly one point in those 30 days. In March, 1932, it was 
66, a loss of three-tenths; in April, 1932, it was 66.5, a loss 
of five-tenths of a point; in May, 1932, it dropped to 64.4; in 
June, 1932, it dropped to 63.9; in July, 1932, it rose a little; 
it went back up to 64.5. In August, 1932, it had another 
small rise, the index figure being 65.2. 

I shall show later that in those two months, when the cam- 
paign was on, there was a slight increase in the circulation 
of the country, and, as more money was placed in circulation, 
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commodity prices rose, and as they rose this identical index 
rose; yet the philosophy of that statement either is not un- 
derstood or is not admitted. In September, 1932, the index 
figure was 65.3; in October, 1932, the index figure fell to 
64.4; in November, 1932, the statistical reports show the 
lowest figure—63.9. 

With those figures so low, Mr. President, the lowest of the 
year and the lowest in history, when 40,000,000 voters went 
to the polls they expressed themselves; they understood that 
chart, even if the financial powers of this Republic, under- 
standing it, refused to apply it. 

- Mr. President, if anyone dares to challenge my statement 

that the times are worse to-day than at any time in our 
lifetime, I shall be glad to yield; I shall be glad to accept 
the challenge. 

The next thing I want to show is what is the result upon 
the country of this low standard, this low commodity index. 
As stated a few days ago by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram], because of the lack of money the 
people can not trade in money; they can not any more buy 
with money; they have no money. The people have things 
to sell that they can not any more sell for money. No one 
has money with which to purchase the things they have for 
sale; and, because the people have no money, the country 
has been forced to resort to a system of barter and trade, 
such as we had when America was discovered and foreigners 
came to the Atlantic coast and bargained and traded with 
the original inhabitants of this Nation with coon skins, 
shells, and shiny rocks. 

I am going to read further from newspapers; “tik the 
newspapers can not legislate. The newspapers understand 
what is going on. They know that there is no money in the 
country. Their advertising has fallen off 75 per cent. If 
I dared to ask the distinguished junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass] about the income from his publications, 
I think he would be forced to admit that, for the want of 
advertising, for the want of subscriptions, for the want of 
money, his newspapers have lost largely their former 
revenue. 

Here [exhibiting] is a newspaper article which appeared 
in a newspaper in my State last year that criticized me for 
being in favor of the bonus bill. It read me out of the party, 
although the editor of the newspaper was a member of my 
party. What that newspaper said about me, I presume, has 
been said about others who are trying to serve the public. 

Mr. President, I was for the bonus bill. I was for that 
bill because I think the Nation owes that money to the sol- 
diers. It has paid others who had dealings with the Gov- 
ernment voluntarily; and Congress admitted that it owed 
money to these soldier boys who were taken by force and 
sent to foreign lands, but the Congress made a contract 
with them without their consent, and said, We will pay 
that debt in 1945.“ Because of conditions last winter, I was 
in favor of paying the debt then. I was for the bonus be- 
cause the boys needed the money; I was for the bonus bill 
because the boys wanted the money; but, Mr. President, 
while being for the bill because of those three reasons, I was 
for the bill for a reason to me many times more important 
than the needs or the wishes of the soldiers themselves. I 
had a conviction that by paying the bonus then we would 
help the nonsoldiers of this Nation many times more than 
we would help the soldiers themselves. 

While nobody knows, Mr. President, I have an abiding 
conviction that had that bonus bill passed last spring, 
placing $2,400,000,000 of money in circulation among 4,000,- 
000 soldiers, they would have spent the money, made times 
good throughout the United States, increased the circula- 
tion, made money more plentiful, made dollars cheaper; 
and to the extent that dollars came down commodity prices 
would have gone up. The passage of that bill would have 
raised the price of wheat; it would have raised the price of 
cotton; it would have raised the price of corn: it would 
have raised the price of hogs; and I will tell now what I 
did not dare to tell last spring; some over on my side of 
the aisle were against that bill because they were afraid 
to make prices better and perhaps deny themselves the 
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chance of victory in the November election. While I do 
not know, Mr. President, I have a further abiding convic- 
tion that had that bill passed Mr. Hoover would have been 
triumphantly reelected. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder if the Senator knew that President- 
elect Roosevelt, as late as December of last year, in a state- 
ment made by him, exploded the Canadian argument that 
the Senator from Virginia has been advancing and trying to 
impress the Senate with? Mr. Roosevelt spoke in these 
words: 

Territorially England is only about as large as New York State, 
and Canada has only nine or ten million population, a young 
nation. We are large and mature. Local conditions must always 
be taken into account. 

I wondered if the Senator was familiar with the fact that 
the argument of the Senator from Virginia had been ex- 
ploded by the President elect, who, when he sits in the presi- 
dential chair, will have to consider this kind of a bill after 
March 4, if it should reach him, and if, in the Senator’s 
opinion, that affects the status of this bill? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am not willing to admit 
that the distinguished Senator from Virginia made any 
argument to be exploded. 

Mr. President, I will make this further admission, that 
after the 4th of March there will be many vacant seats on 
the eastern side of this Chamber, and I have an abiding con- 
viction that many of those seats will have been made vacant 
by the defeat of the bonus bill last year. If that bill had 
passed, and money had been placed in circulation, money 
would have been plentiful, money would have been made 
cheaper; commodity prices, including the prices of wheat, 
corn, cattle, hogs, and all other commodities, would have 
gone up; unemployment would have been relieved; times 
would not have been such as I saw in the far Western States 
in September and October last. 

Why, Mr. President, I saw in Idaho—and, by the way, that 
is one of the ill-fated States—I saw in Pocatello and Idaho 
Falls in September the finest Idaho potatoes I have ever 
seen on the market, and the producer could not get 25 cents 
a hundred pounds for those fine potatoes. The best offer 
they could get for the seconds was 10 cents per hundred 
pounds. No wonder Idaho retired from the Senate a most 
capable man, not because of the record made by the junior 
Senator from Idaho, but they voted against conditions. In 
the recent campaign it was immaterial what kind of a rec- 
ord a man had; if he was on the ticket of the party that I 
think was responsible for these conditions, he suffered em- 
barrassment; if he was on the other ticket, he could not help 
but win. 

So much, Mr. President, for that digression. I was about 
to say that we have now come to a place where if we want 
money with which to carry on trade we are forced to bar- 
ter and swap and trade. The people have not any money. 
I could exhibit to the Senate samples of the moneys of other 
peoples of the world. Other peoples have money. It is not 
so in these United States. 

Mr. President, even Russia has money. I exhibit to 
the Senate a Russian ruble. Rubles are plentiful over there. 
If anyone cares to see it here is a subsidiary coin current 
in circulation in Russia. There is plenty of money in Rus- 
sia. I exhibit to the Senate a Finnish bill, 50 marks. There 
is plenty of money in Finland. Here is some Canadian 
money. Here is a Canadian dollar; it looks very much 
like an American dollar. We see Canadian money in these 


United States, but to-day there are millions of people, Mr. 
President, who can not even get to see an American dollar. 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Virginia? 
` Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 
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Mr. GLASS. Will the Senator tell us how many of those 
— 7 pee rubles this $10 Federal bank bill [exhibiting] will 

uy? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I was there recently and a 
Russian ruble was worth 51 cents. The Senator’s $10 bill 
would buy something like 20 rubles, not quite that many; 
and Mr. President, when I was at different places in Russia 
I saw more American money than the average person to-day 
can see in these United States of America. -At every place 
where I went to get exchange they would open their safes 
and take out great rolls of United States bank notes of the 
largest denominations. 

Here is England. England has money. I do not happen 
to have a paper pound. 

Here is France. I exhibit to the Senate a French franc, 
10 of them. Those are common in France. To-day, the 
people of France are the most prosperous in the world. 
Next to the United States, they have more money, more 
gold, than any other country on the face of the earth. 

Why, even the little country of Switzerland, in the moun- 
tains of Europe, has plenty of money. There is one of their 
pieces of money. I do not happen to have a paper piece, 
but here is a 5-franc piece—five Swiss francs. They are 
plentiful in Switzerland. 

In the United States we have 12,000,000 unemployed 
workers. If each unemployed man is married and has the 
average-sized family, consisting of the unemployed person, 
his wife, and three children, multiply 12,000,000 unemployed 
by 5 and you have the astounding figure of 60,000,000 
American citizens, men, women, and children, to-day with 
no means of support, no jobs, no money. They can not even 
get to see money; and because there is no money they are 
forced to a policy of swapping, trading, and barter. 

The article to which I alluded a moment ago has for its 
headlines the following: 

Swapping wave sweeping Nation. Commodities used as money 
as bartering is revived. 

This is a copyrighted story by the United Press. I read: 

A great wave of bartering is sweeping the country. A shortage 
of money and accumulations of surpluses in commodities have 
combined to bring about a revival of elemental commerce, the 
swap of one article for another without the use of money. 

Mr. President, the policy of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the agent of this Congress, last week took $80,000,000 of 
the people’s money from circulation and destroyed that 
money. When I say “ destroyed that money,” here is what 
I mean: 

When this money comes back to the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Treasury, for redemption, the bills that are 
slightly used are sent to the laundry; and if they come back 
from the laundry in presentable shape they can be placed 
in circulation again. Those that are not in very good condi- 
tion, however, are not sent to the laundry. They are placed 
in large-sized blocks of bills, cut in two parts, then they are 
placed in a big kettle of water, and the water is boiled, and 
the bills are stirred. When these bills have been completely 
destroyed, have become a mass of pulp, in former years 
they sold this pulp to manufacturing concerns, and the pulp 
was used to make souvenirs to be sold in the stores of 
Washington. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I failed to note another striking statement 
from President-elect Roosevelt which I should like to read 
and ask the Senator if he has seen it, so that the Senator 
may comment on it. 

President-elect Roosevelt as late as a month ago, in con- 
demning this branch-bank business, included in his state- 
ment this: 

Legislation which will operate in a remote rural section with 
very low assets, with poor values—— 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. GLASS. I rise to a point of order. 
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.Mr. GLASS. That the Senator from Oklahoma can yield 
only for a question. 

Mr. LONG. I am asking him a question. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. LONG. I only wish to ask a question, which is not 
very long—not nearly so long as interruptions by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. [Laughter in the galleries] Before 
the Senator from Oklahoma takes his seat, this being a mat- 
ter concerning us Democrats considerably, I merely want to 
find out if he agrees with the leader of the party. I know 
that the Senator from Virginia does not, but I want to see 
if the Senator from Oklahoma does. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator may ask that question without 
inserting in his remarks a speech; and I make the point 
of order that the Senator from Oklahoma, under the rules, 
may not yield except for a question. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
states the rule correctly. The Chair, however, feels that 
the Senator from Oklahoma may yield for a question; and 
the Senator from Louisiana states that he is propounding 
a question to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GLASS. Is it the ruling of the Chair that under the 
guise of a question a Senator may read a speech to another 
Senator and ask him if he agrees with it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of 
the chair finds it difficult to draw any exact line so far as a 
question is concerned. However, he does not think that the 
rule should be violated under the subterfuge that a question 
is being asked; and the Chair will endeavor to the best of 
his ability to administer the rules with fairness. 

Mr. LONG. I will ask this question, Mr. President; it 
will take only a moment: Did the Senator from Oklahoma 
notice the remarks of the President elect of the United 
States reported last month, wherein he said: 

Legislation which will operate in a remote rural section with 
very low assets, with poor values, with no large community, will 
hardly apply to counties like Westchester, Nassau, Monroe, and 
Erie. And it is a very great question, naturally, whether the same 


legislation that is good for an industrial State like New York is 
necessarily good for agricultural States like Missouri and Kansas. 


I ask the Senator if he has noticed that language, and if 
the President elect did not think branch banking would do 
for the thickly populated State of New York, how much 
more strongly that would apply to the States of Oklahoma 
and Louisiana and Kansas and Missouri and places of the 
wide-open spaces? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, answering 
the question submitted by the junior Senator from Louisiana, 
I haye received probably 150 telegrams from bankers in my 
State; and, judging from the text of those telegrams, every 
banker in Oklahoma supports the President elect in his 
contention regarding branch banking. 

I continue to read from the article: 

A nation-wide survey by the United Press discloses that barter- 


and southern Idaho. The association has two floors of office space 
in Salt Lake City. In the association are doctors, cleaners, mer- 
chants, dentists, mechanics, geologists, plumbers, craftsmen, and 
tradesmen of all kinds. They exchange their services and prod- 
ucts among one another, using scrip issued by the association as 
a medium of exchange. The association boasts it has made its 
members economically self-sufficient and independent. 


Mr. President, out there in that far Western State farm- 
ers had everything to sell. There were plenty of people 
there to buy. They had no money. Farmers could not sell, 
because no one had money to buy. The folks who wanted to 
buy could not buy because they had no money with which 
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money, placed it in circulation, and very soon they became 
economically self-sufficient and independent. Yet in the 
past seven days the Federal Reserve Board, which controls 
the supply of money of this Nation, has taken $80,000,000 
from circulation and destroyed the money! 

I read further: 

In Montana bartering was reported as common. In Chippewa, 


an example, a farmer traded 2 dozen eggs, 5 pounds of butter, and 
10 bushels of wheat for 5 gallons of gasoline. 


Is this the kind of banking law the distinguished junior 
Senator from Virginia is trying to get the Congress to pass— 
a law that forces the people of the Nation to trade their 
butterfat and their apples and their pigs and their chickens 
for gasoline? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator familiar with the fact that 
out in the State of Washington they have issued a wooden 
money, and actually they are dealing with it out there? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Yes, Mr. President. The 
distinguished senior Senator from Washington exhibited on 
the floor last year a sample of this wooden money. The 
banks failed in a certain city. No money was in circula- 
tion. The merchants had to trade; so they got together in 
the chamber of commerce, and went out and got some of 
their famous timber in that country, had it processed into 
nice square pieces of thin texture, and had these little, thin 
pieces of timber, like cardboard, stamped. On one piece 
they would stamp “5 cents,” on another sized piece of tim- 
ber they would stamp “10 cents,” and on another “25 
cents,” and I think 50 cents was the limit. 

The chamber of commerce of that city, because they had 
to have some money—they could not get it from the Gov- 
ernment; the law would not permit it; for some reason, they 
could not have it—placed their own money in circulation; 
and so successful was the chamber of commerce in that little 
city that notwithstanding the banks had failed, they con- 
tinued to transact their business. After a while, when they 
could reorganize the banks, they did so; and when they were 
ready to receive this currency they found that much of it 
had been selected for souvenirs, and a great percentage of 
these wooden pieces of money never were presented for 
redemption. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield for 
another question 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma further yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. Does not the Senator think that of the ap- 
proximately five and a half billions of currency that we have 
to-day there is quite a lot that is not in circulation, either, 
and, even beyond the hoarded money, that many of the 
coins and bills are retained out of circulation, so that it is 
doubtful that we have actually even the amount that we 
estimate for carrying on the business of the country to-day? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, a moment 
ago I stated the amount of money in circulation, as disclosed 
by the report given out at 4 o’clock on yesterday. It showed 
$5,500,000,000 in circulation, if I remember correctly. 

That is all the money there is in circulation in the United 
States. While the banks have $45,000,000,000 on deposit, 
only five and a half billion is in circulation outside of the 
Treasury. Where is that five and a half billion dollars? 
I will answer that question by reading from a radio address 
delivered over the chain of the National Broadcasting Co. 
on January 7, 1933, a few days ago, by one of the authors 
of the Federal reserve system, the Hon. Robert L. Owen, of 
my State, former Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I am just tempted to ask the Senator 
whether he is laboring under the hallucination that the 
pending bank bill caused all of this scarcity of currency, and 
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the issuance of wooden currency, when, as a matter of fact, 
it has been held up here in the Senate so that we have not 
been able to vote on a single provision of it? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I contend 
that if this bill should pass, it would not make matters 
better but would make them infinitely worse. I would like 
to have some one tell me how the abolishing of one board, 
and by the same section creating a new board, leaving off 
the Secretary of the Treasury, is going to help the country 
in this period of depression? 

In another section the bill would create an open-market 
committee. How would the creation of that committee bring 
relief to 120,000,000 depressed people of the United States? 

Another section provides for the formation of a liquidating 
corporation to take over failed banks, and it is proposed to 
give that corporation $125,000,000 of the people’s money, 
with no interest to be returned, and the principal never to 
come back. How is the creation of that liquidating corpora- 
tion to help 120,000,000 depressed people in the United 
States? If the distinguished Senator from Virginia, the 
author of the pending bill, can now tell the Senate how his 
bill would bring relief to even a small portion of those in 
distress, I will gladly yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I will be glad to tell the Sen- 
ator. There are now more than two billion and a half dol- 
lars tied up in bank receiverships, affecting millions upon 
millions of depositors in those banks. The liquidating cor- 
poration, not designed to help banks but to permit the vic- 
tims of banks to get their money back, will enable them to 
do so. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I am delighted 
to have that answer, but that does not even scratch what 
should be an answer. It is true there are something less 
than 11,000 banks now in process of liquidation. Many of 
those 11,000 have liquidated voluntarily. Many of those 
banks have consolidated and merged. Many of those banks 
have failed and have been closed; the liquidation is complete. 
But there are hundreds of those banks now in process of 
liquidation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask one other question there? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. This bill provides for the setting up of a 
liquidating corporation, with which I suppose the Senator 
is familiar, to provide for the liquidation of closed banks, 
but only banks which are members of the Federal reserve 
system. At the present time the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, under the law, is permitted to assist and ad- 
vance cash on the holdings of banks in liquidation, whether 
they are State banks, national banks, or Federal Reserve 
banks. Is it fair now to come and, with this proposed 
bank consolidation law, coerce all the other banks to come 
into this system by giving them only the assistance which 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is now giving and 
using the money of the people to pay for this system, as 
against the universal practice which we are now following? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I am glad to 
have the statement from the Senator from Louisiana, and 
I am likewise glad to have the statement of the Senator 
from Virginia. If he will keep asking me questions, we will 
make a record here this afternoon, and to-night, and to- 
morrow, and the next few days, so that the people of the 
United States can learn something about the banking 
business, 

I will now proceed to tell the Senator from Virginia why 
these failed banks can not be liquidated. The receivers .of 
these failed banks, having the notes of the former customers 
of those banks, can not collect upon those notes, and until 
the Senate of the United States and the Congress of the 
United States and the Government of the United States see 
to it that more money is placed in circulation, so as to place 
some value on these securities, they will never collect on 
those notes. 

If I am mistaken, I will wait for the Senator from Vir- 
ginia to answer me. While he is leaving the Chamber, let 
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me make a further statement. In the past 12 months the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has loaned 5,000 banks 
a billion dollars, and of those 5,000 banks 10 per cent re- 
ceiving loans have since paid. I yield for an explanation of 
that statement. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the Senator does not imagine 
I am a member of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
does he? He will have to make his inquiry there. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I know why it was; the Sen- 
ator should know. 

Mr. GLASS. I have no doubt the Senator knows as much 
as does the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. He knows 
so much more about the banking business than I—— 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. On that point there is no 
disagreement between the Senator and myself. 

Mr. GLASS. That I can not conceive that he is lacking in 
knowledge as to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I was proceeding a while ago 
to answer a question submitted by the junior Senator from 
Louisiana as to where the money that is in circulation is 
actually to be found at this time. Only five and a half bil- 
lion dollars is in circulation outside of the Treasury. To 
show where that money is, I quote from the joint author 
of the present Federal reserve system, former United States 
Senator from Oklahoma, who served in this body for almost 
20 years. This is what he said: 

Of $5,500,000,000 in circulation, so called, about $500,000,000 is 
abroad or lost, $1,600,000,000 is in hoarding, about $850,000,000 is 
in the banks to cash checks, about $1,150,000,000 is estimated to 
be in 1,350 shops and stores, leaving about $1,400,000,000 in the 
pockets of the people, or about $12 per capita, to meet their 
monthly living expenses; and it is circulating very slowly because 
the people feel poor, Their incomes haye been reduced, their 
wages cut down or ceased, and they are economizing very rigidly. 
The pat they consume, the less production, and the less employ- 
ment. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LOGAN. I observe from the statement which the 
Senator has just read that the amount of cash in banks is 
placed at about $850,000,000. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I was going to say that 
that statement was slightly in error. I read from the most 
recent report of the Comptroller, dated in December, 1932, 
page 75, which states the total amount in circulation on 
the date of the report to be $791,627,000. There is under 
$800,000,000 in the banks of the United States. National 
banks, State banks, private banks, altogether 20,000 of them, 
do not to-day have $800,000,000 actual money—gold, silver, 
and paper—in their vaults. 

Mr. LOGAN. Then $800,000,000 represents all the cash in 
banks for lending to customers and for cashing checks? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. According to this report, 
$791,000,000. If this is a fair estimate—and it must only be 
an estimate—that there is in circulation, where the people 
have a chance to get hold of it, only $1,400,000,000, it is not 
to be wondered that money is so scarce. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What was the amount the Senator said 
was in stores and mercantile establishments? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. A billion one hundred and 
fifty million. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator does not mean to leave the 
implication that that is locked up in the safes in these 
stores, does he? Is not that money itself on deposit in 
banks? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Of course, I can not answer 
that question. I am reading from a statement of Senator 
Owen. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is inconceivable to me that the pro- 
prietors of mercantile establishments would have more than 
a billion and a quarter of money locked up in their safes or 
carry it around in their socks as they go home from their 
work at night. That money must be in the banks, so must 
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be available for whatever credit the banks are affording to 
the public. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Of course, we are discussing 
now estimates, and what might be. The Senator knows, as 
a business man, that every merchant has a bunch of cash 
registers. In those cash registers he has a certain amount 
of change. Every responsible merchant has a safe. In his 
safe he keeps some extra change to take care of his current 
necessities. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand, but I can not conceive 
that a billion and a quarter of a million dollars is seques- 
tered in safes, and lock boxes, and counter drawers, and 
anywhere else, in the stores of the country. If there is that 
much money in the possession of these mercantile institu- 
tions, it must be on deposit in banks; and if it is on deposit 
in banks, of course, it is there for the same reason the other 
money is there. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It could not be in the banks, 
because that is more than the banks have. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think there must be some mistake 
somewhere in these figures. The Senator says he is discuss- 
ing what might be. I thought he was discussing what is. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. When I say something is, 
it is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Idonot doubt that; butisit? [Laughter.] 
It is like an old darky’s remark. He said, “I am what I am, 
but I ain’t no ammer.” 

I want to be sure whether this billion and a quarter dollars 
to which the Senator refers as being in stores and mercantile 
establishments is physically in their possession, or whether it 
is money they own, on deposit in banks. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, if that is ma- 
terial, I suggest that the Senator prepare a resolution and 
introduce it, and we will have an investigation and find that 
out. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know whether any other Senator 
is ever going to get the floor long enough to offer anything 
in this session or not, but if the time ever comes when such 
an opportunity might be afforded, I will consider the matter. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Senator is not going to 
get the floor until I get through with what I am trying to 
show. I am trying to show to the Senate that because of a 
scarcity of money people can not buy and sell and deal in 
cash, not even in credit money. They have to swap and 
trade. I just read a short time ago an article from Montana. 
In Montana bartering was reported as common. In Chip- 
pewa, as an example, a farmer traded two dozen eggs, 5 
pounds of butterfat, and 10 bushels of wheat for 5 gallons of 
gasoline. Banks accept wheat in payment on loans. Flour 
mills accept grain in payment for grinding the grain into 
flour. Newspapers accept wheat for subscriptions. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. Inasmuch as the Senator’s argument shows a 
lack of currency, and inasmuch as I assume that the Sena- 
tor is familiar with the agitation for bimetallism, gold and 
silver, and inasmuch as it is argued by those opposing silver 
that it is not under control, I was wondering whether the 
Senator would not agree to a compromise, since we should 
have a controlled metal, and agree, instead of gold and 
silver, to have gold and aluminum, so that we could have a 
controlled metal instead of one uncontrolled. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I will not 
enter that phase of this discussion. I am only standing for 
principle, and that principle is that we should have more 
money in circulation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Sentor yield for 
another suggestion? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. As to the kind of money, we 
will discuss that when we agree that the principle I state 
shall be adopted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was wondering if, along with these 
other metals, it might not be appropriate to suggest that 
brass might play its part also in currency. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If we should make brass 
legal tender, we could supply the world from the membership 
on the floor of the United States Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator does not intend to 
include either the Senator from Kentucky or the Senator 
from Virginia in such a suggestion? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I accept my share of it. 

Mr. President, in this newspaper article I finally get down 
to my own State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma has its shirt-sleeve exchange where the unem- 
ployed are sent out to work for people who pay in goods rather 
than money. An unemployed tree surgeon received 10 cents in 
cash, a hot dinner, a peck of potatoes, a shirt, 2 coats, 8 baby 
dresses, 6 children's hats, 3 pairs of shoes, and 1 pair of girl's 
galoshes for 5 hours’ work. 

And yet the controllers of the financial policy of America, 
instead of placing in circulation money with which the peo- 
ple of my State can transact business, last week took from 
circulation almost $100,000,000 of actual money. They with- 
drew it from circulation, destroyed it, canceled it. 

The distinguished senior Senator from California [Mr. 
JoHnson] does me the honor to listen. I now come to Cali- 
fornia. I regret to have to name these various States, but 
it has been postponed for four years. We have made no 
progress, and while I have no responsibility directly for what 
is done in California, yet as a Senator of the United States 
I do believe that I have at.least a slight responsibility rest- 
ing upon my shoulders even for what happens in California. 

Los Angeles has a cooperative exchange with more than 4,000 
members. It operates on a system of debit and credits. A per- 
forms labor for B and is given credit with which he may obtain 
food or clothing provided by C in exchange for services that were 
rendered by B. This movement has spread to a half dozen small 
towns near Los Angeles. 


The junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL] does me 
the honor to listen. 


In Nebraska newspapers accept farm produce for subscriptions 
and in a number of communities doctors, dentists, and merchants 
take produce in lieu of cash. 

In Abilene, Corpus Christi, and Henderson, Tex. there are 
monthly “swap” days, when the farmers come to town with what 
they have to swap and return with wagons loaded with the articles 
they need. A number of Texas schools accept produce as tuition. 

Kansas City has an organization similar to the one in Los 
Angeles. The State of Washington and Minneapolis have organi- 
zations similar to the Shirtsleeve Exchange of Oklahoma City. 


I have just been presented with a leaflet which purports 
to be a copy of an article published in the New Republic of 
date January 4, 1933. I find here an article under the head- 
ing “ Back to Barter.” I have not had a chance to read the 
article, but I am sure it substantiates the argument which I 
am seeking to make. 

I next invite attention to a signed article published 
recently under the name of Franklin Clarkin. This article 
has for its headline: 


In many lands barter has been revived. During a modern 
world upheaval a system used by the ancients serves again. 


I read just two or three short paragraphs: 


Range horses are traded for vegetables in the Northwest. Clergy 
in the Dakotas take wheat for performing a marriage. Filling 
stations in Kansas accept umbrellas, lamps, vacuum cleaners, tires, 
wrenches, or spare parts for gasoline; many cars are so stripped 
they barely run. Wanting flying lessons, a Rhode Islander sup- 
plied the aviation field with a milch cow, then taught the flier 
how to operate her. 

Many colleges have been enabled to carry on by “payment in 
kind.” In Iowa, leader of the States in literacy, the bursars’ offices 
receive and are not inconvenienced by corn or calves for tuition. 
The campus at a co-ed institution in Louisiana thought of ro- 
mance rather than economics when a girl student dashed up on 
horseback driving at a run a herd of nine steers as requital for 
her fees. 

Indeed, features of the barter movement, now spreading as if it 
Were a new bonnet, read like creations of satire. Some 21 centuries 
after Rome started capitalism, 19 after Cæsar set up the gold 
standard, 30 after barter was introduced from the Orient, the 
world tries the methods of its simplest days. 
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That is what is proposed to be continued in these United 
States. Mr. President, had I the gift of prophecy I would 
say that if the board and the power that now control the 
circulation of America refuse to give the people a medium 
of exchange, the people will provide their own medium of 
exchange. For the want of money they now barter. But 
the American people are too smart. While they are patient, 
they are too patriotic, they are too wise, they are too de- 
termined to be driven back 100 years to the age and days 
of barter. 

I refer now to another news item from Concord, N. H., 
December 29, a recent publication. It is a United Press news 
item under the heading “Education is Spud Money.” It 
reads: 

A New Ham 
using the spuds to put his daughter through State normal school. 
The State purchasing agent approved the idea of accepting vege- 
tables in lieu of money. è 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma, yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. I was wondering whether or not we might 
not all be wrong. It may be the bill has for its purpose a 
“ back-to-nature ” movement. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, if this down- 
ward trend continues, the bill, as I see it, sponsored by the 
Senator from Virginia can only bring about one result, a 
continuation of the downward trend. Those fine lands out 
in that wonderful State of California, formerly under irriga- 
tion, are not so to-day. Irrigation farmers must pay their 
irrigation fees in cash at the beginning of the growing sea- 
son. Last year for the want of cash they could not pay for 
their water rights. Last August I saw thousands of acres of 
the finest lands in the world, formerly under irrigation, 
orange groves, lemon groves, with those one-time beautiful 
bungalows now empty, without paint, the windows out, the 
doors ajar, nobody at home, no water on the land, the land 
in waste, the groves dying. The farmers, for want of money, 
could not pay their water rent. This policy is driving not 
only the lands of California, Nevada, Idaho, but of the 
Southland back to where they were when Columbus discov- 
ered America. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. From what the Senator has read is it not a 
fact that about the only thing now left to do is to get back 
to the first days—in other words, just one more step back- 
ward and in Virginia they will be swapping a sack of to- 
bacco for a pair of coon skins. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Senator speaks about 
Virginia. Since this bill came upon the floor of the Senate, 
in one county in Virginia 25 per cent of the farm lands were 
sold for taxes. If that trend continues, it will not be long 
until the State of Virginia will own all the lands of that 
great State, the State of California will own the lands of 
that great State, the States of this Nation will own the lands 
formerly owned by the prosperous and happy farmers of 
this land of ours. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the situation which I know 
the Senator is not overdrawing in his picture, but specifi- 
cally and definitely is the Senator proposing a remedy for 
that condition? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If the Senator will be pa- 
tient, I shall come to that as fast as I can. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator would not want to get to it 
right now? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I could. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator is coming to it in the 
orderly course of his remarks, I would not press the matter 
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now, but I think we all realize the seriousness of the 
situation. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Kentucky is a leader of the 
majority party soon to come into power in this Republic. I 
know he wants to do something worth while. I know he 
wants to bring back better times. If we do not, then when 
he and I have to run again six years hence we may encoun- 
ter a rather cold reception in our States. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether or not the Democratic Party wants to make 
good. It is a question that it has to make good. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with the Senator. I am not so 
much concerned about what happens to him six years from 
now or what happens to me six years from now as I am con- 
cerned about what happens to the American people now. 
I think the Senator from Oklahoma will agree that there 
has been no more delicate or distressing situation in the 
history of the country than that which exists now. There 
has not been a time that was fraught with greater possi- 
bilities for evil than in the condition which exists now. 

The Senate of the United States and the House of Repre- 
sentatives have been in session since the first of December. 
Without undertaking to place responsibility, I think we 
might all admit that practically nothing has been done in 
this session to relieve the conditions which have existed in 
the country. We have talked and talked, we have debated 
and we have filibustered—and I am not referring now to the 
Senator from Oklahoma, because I recognize his sincerity. 
But does not the Senator think we have about reached the 
time when, instead of talking altogether, we ought to per- 
form a little for the American people, when we ought to vote 
either yea or “nay” on measures that are brought here, 
and, whether we vote in favor of them or against them, dis- 
pose of them and proceed with something else that may be 
constructive? 

This session is frittering itself away. The 4th of March 
will be here and a new administration will be inaugurated. 
I do not believe we have performed our duty when we have 
fiddled around here, waiting for the new administration to 
take charge, when we have the power now to do something 
constructive for the benefit of the American people and to 
relieve the very condition to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I have set out to make this 
record. I shall not be diverted from my purpose. When the 
record is made, and I shall make it as quickly as I can, I 
shall be glad to vote, but the very purpose of my making 
this speech is to get the distinguished leader from Kentucky 
to make the speech he has just made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope the Senator will not assume that 
I am assuming that I am a leader. I am only a follower, a 
very humble follower, but even as a follower I feel some 
sense of responsibility and obligation to the American peo- 
ple. I want an opportunity to perform that obligation as 
rapidly and as constructively as possible. I believe that in 
his heart the Senator from Oklahoma shares that respon- 
sibility and that obligation and desires to help discharge it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I am trying 
to speak for the American people. Their voice has been 
heard only a few times upon this floor, in my judgment, and 
then but feebly. 

Mr. LEWIS and Mr. LONG addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield first to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. I merely desire to introduce in parenthesis 
the suggestion that the Senator from Oklahoma or the 
Senator from Kentucky, both distinguished Members of this 
body, will not have to wait for six years. If something is 
not done that discloses to the public wisdom and patriotism, 
together with some execution in behalf of the measures for 
which they call, there will, in the next two years, at the 
coming congressional elections, rise forth in America an 
order of mankind in such spirit of resentment and vengeance 
that we will be very fortunate if our legislatures are not 
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then made up of a class of representatives whose purpose 
it is to topple over every form of fixed institutions and place 
in their stead some form of novel undertaking that may 
threaten all property and the security of all constitutions, 
and leave us before the world a nation hopeless of reform 
and of remedy and hopeless of the confidence of mankind. 
I fear that unless something is done in a chastened spirit, 
in the way of some form of construction, and with such im- 
mediateness as becomes the dignity of both bodies, it will not 
be six years that we will have to wait but we will reap the 
harvest at the coming election, in two years, if not before. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, it has taken 
four hours of hard work.on my part to get two speeches of 
the kind I wanted tohear. The distinguished junior Senator 
from Illinois has made a part of my speech, and when I 
come to it in my notes I will omit that portion. 

Mr. LONG and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield first to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I now ask the Senator, in keeping with the 
suggestion of the Senator from Kentucky and the Senator 
from Illinois, if he would consent to displace the iniquitous 
time-killing device that is before us and have the Senate 
engage in some work for the relief of the people, instead of 
giving monopoly the bag? Would the Senator now consent 
to yield to the suggestion of the Senator from Kentucky, 
get this monopolistic banking legislation out of the way, and 
do something for the people? It may be that now we can 
get harmony here and get this thing out of the way. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Until I can get a few more 
confessions, I am not willing to yield. 

Answering the suggestion made by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Illinois, I want to read one paragraph from a 
letter which has just come to my hands: 

The people voted for a change on the 8th of November, 1932. If 
they do not receive what is right and proper in remedial legisla- 
tion they will vote for a change two years from that date; but 
they are not going to continue voting for a change after every 
two years and remain without purchasing power of the dire neces- 
sities of life. If the incoming administration follows the present 
administration of affairs, few Democrats will succeed themselves in 
Office in 1934. The country first and politics last is what America 
needs now. 

Mr. President, that is my speech. I read it from a letter 
coming to me from a distinguished lawyer of my State. He 
has said what I wanted to say and in better language than I 
could possibly have said it. 

I have here a telegram, handed me within the last 15 sec- 
onds. It is from Kirkwood, Mo., and is addressed to “ Sen- 
5 Huey Lone, Senate Office Building.” I read it as fol- 
ows: 

Congratulations on fight against branch banking bill. They 


se to be closing down on our local banks to-day, possibly for 
effect. 


W. S. MATTHEWS. 


If I can be the means of bringing this matter to an issue, 
my purpose will have been served. 

Mr. President, I was trying to show that because of the 
lack of money the people are forced to swap and trade and 
barter. I next read from an Associated Press dispatch from 
my own State, as follows: 


UNIVERSITY ACCEPTS PIGS AS TUITION FEE—OKLAHOMA BAPTIST INSTI- 
TUTION VOTES TO ACQUIRE LAND TO AID STUDENTS 


SHAWNEE, OXLA., January 5.—Students may pay their tuition at 
Oklahoma Baptist University with pigs, chickens, hay, corn, cows, 
wheat, or farm implements. ` 

The board of trustees has voted to set in motion the program of 
Dr. Hale V. Davis, president, for establishment of a 40-acre farm 
on university land near the campus to give students employment. 
A canning plant or garment factory also will be constructed. 

A milling company has agreed to pay 10 cents a bushel above 
the market price for the university’s wheat. 


I next call the attention of the Senate to one page of a 
most conservative publication entitled “ The Nation’s Busi- 
ness,” a publication sponsored by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and certainly not a radical one. Yet on one 
page in the issue for January, 1933, it contains an article, 


merely the headlines of which I will read. One headline, in 
large black letters, reads: 


We do business by barter. 
Then another headline reads: 
International barter, too. 


Under the heading International Barter it refers to the 
incident of the United States trading American wheat for 


Brazilian coffee. It- refers to many other instances of- 


bartering which I will not take the time to mention. 

Mr. President, the practice of barter is not limited to the 
far Western States; it is not limited to California, to the 
South, or even to Oklahoma. Here is a news item from a 
very conservative sheet called the New York Times. On the 
financial page, under the heading Along the Highways of 
Finance, I find this news item under heavy black lines: 

Barter in Wall Street. 


Mr. President, is it possible that even in Wall Street 
money is so scarce that they have to barter? Nearly all the 
money we have is in Wall Street, and yet money there is so 
scarce that they have to trade, swap, and barter even in 
Wall Street, New York City, in the United States of America. 

I next call attention to a news item appearing under an 
Associated Press date line, New York City, December 30, 
1932. The headlines are as follows: 

Bartering is used to revive business. 

Canada and Russia said to be discussing plan. Practiced in 
towns. 

It then refers to the United States under the subhead 
“United States in barter deal.” I read the latter paragraph 
from this news story: 

Even the United States Government participated in a big bar- 
tering deal this year. It made an outright exchange of 25,000,000 
bushels of wheat to Brazil for 150,000,000 pounds of coffee. This 
followed closely upon sales of 15,000,000 bushels of Farm Board 
wheat and flour from the Pacific Northwest to China—similar in 
effect to a barter by stimulating imports of Chinese goods and 
relieving farmers of wheat they could not sell for a profit. 

Brazil also entered into a deal with Poland recently which prac- 
tically was a barter. 


It then refers to that deal. 

Mr. President, so many places have been forced to prac- 
tice bartering that now the barterers, those who practice 
bartering, have recently held a national convention. I have 
heard of lawyers having conventions, of doctors having con- 
ventions, of ministers having conventions, of bankers having 
conventions, of real-estate men having conventions, but now 
those who practice bartering have held a national conven- 
tion in the wonderful State of California. I wish to read 
just briefly a news item from Los Angeles about that con- 
vention. The headline is “Barter Convention Discusses 
Method,” and the item itself is as follows: 

Los ANGELES.—New plans of acquiring food and clothing to ex- 
change for labor “currency” were to be discussed to-day by dele- 
gates to the convention of the California Council of Cooperative 
Unemployment Relief. 

Committees were to submit reports describing new ways and 
means of obtaining commodities which the organization through its 
exchanges distributes among indigent members for labor services. 

Officials reemphasized their policy of nonprofit operation. 

Money which applicants subscribe as membership fees is used 
only to defray overhead expenses, they said. No salaries are paid. 
The exchanges serve as a clearing house for credits. 

Mr. President, I have tried to show that the country is 
worse off to-day than it has been at any time in its history. 
I have tried to show that the country is in such a bad condi- 
tion for the want of money that if any exchanges are made, 
if any business is transacted, save with the Government, 
the people are forced to trade, barter, and swap. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LOGAN. In investigating the practice of barter, has 
the Senator found any way whereby one can pay off his 
note at a bank or a farmer can pay off his mortgage at a 
Federal farm-loan bank by barter? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, bartering will 
not go to that point. The practice of bartering can only 
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be employed in order to keep people alive. When they have 
something to trade, they can trade it for food, for clothing, 
for shelter. They can not get money for their commodities; 
they can only get goods in kind. They can be kept alive in 
that way, but they can not pay their taxes; they can not pay 
their interests; they can not pay their debts. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield further to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. They can be kept alive in that way if the 
creditor does not get the material they have to barter before 
they can barter it. Is not that true? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is absolutely true; and 
later I will come to that particular point. 

Mr. President, I want to show, if I may, how scarce 
money is. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator for just a moment to make an inquiry? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, I yield for a question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to inquire if there are 
other features of this bill outside of section 19 which the 
Senator opposes, or if it is only section 19, referring to 
branch banks, to which the Senator objects? The Senator 
has admitted that the whole country requires some legisla- 
tion with reference to banking and currency reform. The 
President in his message to Congress at the beginning of 
this session stressed very strongly and explicitly the need of 
banking legislation. We have recognized that for some time. 
I think the Senator himself has stated to-day that this bank- 
ing and currency measure was one of the most important to 
be presented to the Congress. Now we are trying to relieve 
the situation which he has so clearly depicted and which we 
all so regretfully realize by considering the measure before 
us, which is this bill. We have an idea that this bill is going 
to be very largely helpful in solving the problem of taking 
care of the unemployed in business, agriculture, and com- 
merce. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator please state to the Senate how this bill will bring about 
any relief for any distress that exists? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think in many ways. It would take 
some time to explain it, and I want to do that at some 
length, but I am afraid it would interrupt the Senator too 
much to go into all the details of this bill; but in many ways 
it would strengthen our financial structure. In many ways 
it would help out the banking situation throughout the 
country. 

Among other things, it would prevent to a large extent 
this stock speculation and gambling on Wall Street that was 
so largely responsible for the $49,000,000,000 loss in the 
value of securities in 1929 and 1930. It would stop that. It 
would strengthen the banks. It requires a larger capital of 
national banks. I think that is one thing that is needed; 
and it would give the Federal reserve system other powers 
than they have now and would put upon them certain duties. 
Even where they have powers now, they do not perform them 
all, but this would make it obligatory upon them. So that in 
a great many ways it would help; and this matter of branch 
banking, I think, is a valuable provision in the bill. 

I think branch banking in itself is sound where controlled 
as this is. The idea of branch banking originated with the 
Comptroller of the Currency under President Cleveland. He 
was strongly in favor of, and advocated, branch banking. 
President Cleveland advocated branch banking. Mr. Car- 
lisle, Secretary of the Treasury under President Cleveland, 
advocated it. The Treasury authorities advocated it in 
those days. It continued to be favored by the officials in 
charge of financial matters for the Government until the 
Harding administration. Then there was some change. 
Now the Federal Reserve Board is in favor of branch bank- 
ing, the Treasury is in favor of it, the Comptroller of the 
Currency is in favor of it, and the American Bankers’ Asso- 
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ication have receded from their opposition and now agree 
to take no position with reference to it. 

I think the branch-banking provision of the bill is an im- 
portant one; but I am willing, as the Senator from Virginia 
has agreed, to accept the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan; and he is willing to go further, as I 
understand, and confine branch banking to States which 
permit branch banking. That, it seems to me, ought to be 
satisfactory to those who are opposing the bill. That would 
obviate their main objection, and it seems to me that ought 
to be satisfactory. 

I will say to the Senator that this is what is happening, 
not only in Florida but all over the country: 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] the other day 
referred to some bank failures in Florida, particularly after 
the boom of 1924, 1925, and 1926 collapsed. There were 
bank failures, and there have been bank failures all over 
the country since, as we have repeatedly heard and as we 
know; but not a single branch bank failed. The laws of 
Florida prohibit branch banking. There was not a single 
branch bank established in Florida, then or now. None of 
the banks which failed were branch banks. They were 
chain banks or unit banks, as the case might be. So at the 
beginning here I felt inclined to go along with our own 
State policy with regard to branch banks, and I felt inclined 
to advocate the unit banking system; but what is happening 
in Florida as elsewhere? 

The national banks are organizing unit banks in various 
localities over the State—what they call affiliates. They are 
all organized under existing law, and these affiliates are 
taking the place that would be occupied by branch banks. 
They are interfering with the unit bank just as much as a 
branch could. They are affording competition with the unit 
bank, and all that sort of thing, to a greater degree than a 
branch bank would. These little affiliates are not as strong 
as a branch bank would be, because they have not back of 
them the parent organization as a branch would have. 
They do not afford the protection to depositors that branches 
would afford on that account, and they can not afford to 
patrons or customers of their communities the accommoda- 
tions that a branch could afford, because they are limited 
by their capital, surplus, and so forth. So that we are hav- 
ing now a worse condition than branch banking could afford 
so far as the units are concerned, and we are having not as 
good protection to depositors or to the communities in the 
way of accommodating their needs as we would have if we 
had branches. 

I have no doubt that is taking place all over the country; 
so that if we do not adopt this section we are having just 
the same thing that this section might permit under the 
present system where the affiliates are in operation; and 
under the law as it stands these affiliates are being formed 
in different States. I have no doubt that condition exists 
in other States. We are having a weaker financial struc- 
ture than we would have if we had branch banks; and we 
are having just as great competition with the unit banks 
as we would have if we had branch banks, perhaps greater. 

So that is one thing that I think ought to be considered. 
If that is taking place elsewhere, what is gained by opposing 
branch banks, and permitting these affiliates to proceed, and 
permitting national banks to establish affiliates wherever 
they like in any portion of the State? That is going on now 
under the present law. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I have tried 
to show, and I shall continue to try to show, that more than 
half of our population to-day are in distress. They can not 
pay their taxes. Because they can not pay. their taxes, dis- 
tricts, cities, counties, States, and the Federal Government 
itself can not pay their obligations. They are all borrowing 
money with which to meet their overhead expenses. I have 
tried to show that people can not pay their interest. Be- 
cause they can not pay their interest, those who hold the 
mortgages are forcing payment, taking over the property, 
and the people are losing it. It is worthless; and I charge 


that this is because there is not enough money in circula- 
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tion with which the ordinary business of the country can be 
transacted. Yet they tell us that we have 845,000, 000,000 in 
existence. 

Mr. President, that is not money at all. I fear that a 
large part of that forty-five billion is nothing more than a 
worthless debt. This money in the 20,000 banks of America, 
Mr. President, is based upon the notes of the residents and 
the patrons of these banks. If the banks can not collect 
these notes, how is the bank to pay the deposits based upon 
those notes? The banks can not collect until value comes 
back into the securities. As far as you take money out of 
circulation, that value ceases to exist, going lower and lower 
and lower; and to the extent that money is placed in circula- 
tion, value creeps back into these securities. There is no 
other way to make the national and the State banks of 
America even solvent. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Florida apparently did not 
hear the decision of the United States court which I read 
here the other day. For that reason I wish to ask the 
Senator from Oklahoma if he is familiar with it; that de- 
cision being to the effect that where one set of stockholders 
own a corporation, and the same set of stockholders own 
another corporation, and they operate them together like 
two group banks, the law regards them as one; and this fic- 
tion of undertaking to operate these group banks is and 
always has been a violation of law and prohibited by the law. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, at this time 
I do not care to become involved in the intricacies of the 
mechanism or text of the bill. When the text of the bill is 
reached, there will be numerous amendments proposed, at 
which time the whole phase of banking deposits, credit 
money, and deposit money can be gone into. I am not ad- 
dressing myself to any of those propositions now. I am 
trying to show that we have not any money in circulation 
with which to do the business of the Nation; and because 
there is no money in circulation, taxes can not be paid; 
because there is no money in circulation, interest can not be 
paid; and neither is being paid to any large extent. 

Take the city of Atlanta. That is only a type. The resi- 
dents of Atlanta could not pay their taxes in the main, a 
large percentage of them. Because they could not pay their 
taxes the city treasury of Atlanta was depleted. It could not 
pay its bills. It could not pay the salaries of the city em- 
ployees. I have before me an Associated Press dispatch 
dated December 21, under the following headline: 
$400,000 SCRIP PAID ATLANTA EMPLOYEES—SUBSTITUTE MONEY ACCEPTED 


BY STORES FOR MERCHANDISE, BUT ONLY PARTIALLY REDEEMABLE IN 

CASH 

ATLANTA, December 21—Scrip valued at $400,000 was issued to 
4,000 municipal employees of Atlanta yesterday as a substitute for 
cash payment of their November salaries. 

December salaries have not been paid as yet, and authorities 


saw little hope of distributing them until after the first of the 
year. 


They did not have good money. They did not have gold 
with which to meet these bills. They did not have silver. 
They did not have paper money. Unfortunately, they did 
not even have credit money or deposit money with which to 
meet their bills in that great city. But even in the absence 
of any kind of money they had to have something, so 
the city authorities proceeded to issue their own money, 
and here is a statement of what they did and how it oper- 
ated: 


The scrip turned loose a flood of money for Christmas pur- 
chases, due to action of two big department stores and a grocery 
chain in redeeming it at partial cash value. One store paid 50 
per cent in cash and accepted the other half at dollar value in 
payment for merchandise. Another adopted a policy of not limit- 
ing the employees to any percentage of cash and merchandise, but 
promised to “treat each case individually and do whatever the 
employee of the city wishes us to do in reason.” The grocery 


chain announced it would accept $50,000 worth of scrip, redeem- 
ing 25 per cent in cash. 
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Mr. President, that is all the cities can do. The cities are 
helpless. The people are helpless. The States are helpless. 
Only the Congress of the United States has power; and the 
results which we have to-day can not be otherwise than 
chargeable directly to the policies, or the failure of the 
policies, of the Congress of the United States. 

Earlier in the day the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lonc] referred to the wooden money issued out 
in Washington, at Tenino. I have the story here: 


Wooden money big success. 


Mr. President, if wooden money can be made a great 
success, how much greater success would real money be, 
even in that far-away western city! 

I exhibit to the Senate a picture of a swapping transac- 
tion in the great State of Illinois. Even in that great State 
they have not any money—not very much—because at 
Evanston, a suburb of Chicago, money is scarce. 

The picture is headed— 

Illinois uses “depression” scrip. 


Then there is a picture of a young lady purchasing a sack 
of some sort of flour meal from a groceryman and paying 
for the sack of flour meal with some of the scrip issued by 
the city of Evanston. Underneath the picture I find these 
words: 

Making purchases in Evanston, Ill. Butchers, bakers, and can- 


dlestick makers at Evanston, Ill., have agreed to accept paper 
money issued by the city to municipal workers. 


Then I have an Associated Press dispatch from the far 
Northwest, St. Paul, Minn. The story is as follows: 


SCRIP MONEY FOR RELIEF IS APPROVED IN ST. PAUL 

Sr. Pact, MINN., January 10—lIssuance of scrip money by 
the city and county for relief of unemployment was approved to- 
day by the city council, which also ordered an investigation of the 
plan's legality. 

Under the proposal of Mayor William A. Mahoney the certificates 
would be issued against a $100,000 reserve fund to be set up by 
the board of public welfare. They would be used to pay workers 
on projects inaugurated to provide jobs for the unemployed. To 
each $1 certificate a 2-cent special stamp would be added weekly 
by the holder. At the end of the year the certificate, with $1.04 
in stamps attached, would be redeemed by the welfare board for 
$1 in currency. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not a fact that there is as much wealth 
in the United States to-day as there ever has been since the 
beginning of time, or more? Have we not more foodstuffs, 
more wearing apparel, more houses, more raw materials, 
more finished materials, more lumber, more to see, more to 
listen to, more everything; have we not more wealth in this 
country to-day than we have ever had? Is it not a fact 
that the trouble is just simply the fact that those in power 
have strangled the method by which people can exchange, 
through this machination and control of the medium of 
exchange? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, as I view the 
situation, there is more property and more value in these 
United States to-day than there has ever been. But I re- 
gard something besides property in this emergency. It ap- 
pears to me that the contentment of the people is worth 
something. When we see 75,000,000 or 80,000,000 people in 
distress, without homes, hungry, naked, losing their prop- 
erty, many of them practically crazy, that is something to 
be thought of in the United States; and because of this dis- 
tressed condition the main element of value in the United 
States, the contentment of the people and the hope of the 
people, has been largely lost. 

I call the attention of the Senate to another Associated 
Press dispatch of date December 19 last. This is under the 
headline: 

Scrip tame in comparison with “fandango dollars.” 

Mr. President, I do not know what a fandango dollar is, 
but apparently there is a dollar of that kind. It seems that 


any kind of a dollar is better than no dollar, and to-day 
we have no doliar. Not only do we have no bananas, but we 
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likewise have no dollars, due to the management of this 
great financial system by the powers which control the 
financial policy of the United States. 

Mr. President, this shortage of money is not because there 
is not the money in the United States. There is the money, 
but the people can not get it. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to the amount of 
money there is. I quote from a publication entitled “ Cir- 
culation Statement of United States Money, November 30, 
1932.” This publication is authorized and actually circu- 
lated by the Treasury Department. It is from the Public 
Debt Service, on Form 1028. This states the amount of 
money that is in existence, but the people can not get it. 

There is gold coin and bullion under the jurisdiction and 
control of the Government in the sum of $4,399,545,395. 

There are gold certificates, owned by the Government, not 
in circulation. I am giving now the total stock of money, 
not the money in circulation. I am giving the amount of 
money the United States Government has which it could 
place in circulation. Of gold certificates there is the total 
sum of $1,335,000,000. I will omit the thousands and the 
hundreds. 

There are standard silver dollars, which could be placed in 
circulation, to the amount of $540,000,000. 

There are silver certificates which could be placed in cir- 
culation to the amount of $491,000,000. 

There are Treasury notes of 1890 in the sum of $1,217,000. 

There are subsidiary silver certificates amounting to 
$306,000,000. 

There are minor coins amounting to $126,000,000. 

There are United States notes amounting to $346,000,000. 
Those are greenbacks, Mr. President. That is the kind of 
money which makes the financial power in Wall Street shiver 
when it hears of it, greenbacks. It is the kind of money they 
call flat money. These greenbacks were issued almost 70 
years ago, issued by the Congress and placed in circulation 
then to finance a horrible struggle on behalf of the Northern 
States. These greenbacks were placed in circulation at a 
time when the Treasury had but little gold and but little sil- 
ver, and when there was not much confidence left, but the 
Government had to issue money. They could not issue gold, 
they could not issue silver, they had to issue paper, just as 
these poor cities of Atlanta and Denver and the city in 
Washington had to issue these funny kinds of money. Yet 
70 years ago the Government issued some $400,000,000 of fiat 
money, with no gold or silver back of it, nothing but the 
confidence and the reputation of the United States back of 
it, and so satisfactory has been that money that it is still 
in circulation. 

I have one of those dollars in my pocket, a greenback, just 
as good as any dollar outside of the Treasury, and just as 
good as any dollar inside of the Treasury. That flat money, 
so called, greenbacks, is not based upon gold, is not based 
upon silver, but is based upon the reputation of the United 
States, and back of that sum of $346,000,000 to redeem that 
money there is only $156,000,000 in gold. Let those dollars 
are just as good as any dollar in or outside of the Treasury 
of the United States. They are so good that $346,000,000 is 
still in circulation. For some reason, those dollars are not 
retired. 

Then there are Federal reserve notes in existence in the 
sum of $2,913,000,000. 

There are Federal reserve bank notes in the total sum of 
82,600,000. 

There are national bank notes in the total sum of 
8875,00 0,000. 

I have been reading the statement of the amounts of 
money making up the total stock belonging to the United 
States, and the total is $9,451,735,753. 

There is that money, but of that $9,000,000,000 only five 
and one-half billion is in circulation. The balance is secretly, 
safely hoarded, not by the people, but by the Government of 
the United States. f 

Mr. President, what is the effect of this fnancial policy? 
A small amount of money is in circulation. When there is 
no money in circulation, people can not get money to pay 
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their taxes, they can not get money to pay their interest, 
they can not get money to pay their debts, they can not 
trade, and if they do trade, they must swap and trade and 
barter. 

I hold in my hand a clipping from a newspaper published 
in my home county seat down in Oklahoma. It gives a list 
of the school districts in my home county. I live in the 
country. I do not live in town. I do not live on paved 
streets. There is no bank where I live; I am not bothered 
with banks. I can not borrow from them, have not anything 
to put into them, so they are useless to me, in the main. 

But in my home county the school districts can not collect 
the taxes due; and because they can not collect the taxes 
from the farmers of my home county, the schools now are 
being forced to close. They should have a 9-month term, 
and the schools should certainly be running in midwinter. 
The teachers can not be paid because the farmers can not 
pay their taxes, Teachers can not live without money. 
What is happening there is happening throughout the United 
States for the want of money. 

I call the attention of the Senate to a news item in the 
New York Times showing the effect the scarcity of money 
has upon realty values. This article is headed “ Interest 
and Taxes Crushing Realty.” The men and women who own 
the properties in New York City, as in all other cities, must 
pay taxes, they must pay interest if they have mortgages; 
and because they have not the money and can not get the 
money, the properties not being able to produce it, realty 
values are being destroyed. 

Not only has this situation the unemployed man down in 
the ditch, not only does it have the farmer on his farm to- 
day with perhaps plenty to eat but with no money, not only 
does the small merchant in the city and the small town feel 
the force of this situation, but because of the unemploy- 
ment, because of the farmer’s plight, because of the mer- 
chant’s plight throughout the United States, it is finally 
reaching the great cities of the East. The tornado is rolling 
along; and if it is not stopped, I will say to-day what I said 
last year when I made a comparison. 

When I was in Russia, I went into the financial districts 
of the great cities of Leningrad and Moscow, and at one 
time there were great financial sections in those cities. 
They had fine buildings. Those buildings were built of the 
finest marble and finest granite, with polished brass and 
subdued bronze, and in those fine buildings in the financial 
sections of Moscow and Leningrad in Russia there were at 
one time thriving banks. To-day all the value has been 
taken from those buildings. The plate glass is gone, the 
bronze doors have been removed, and in the place of having 
in those buildings fine fixtures and dealing out Russian 
rubles and bills of exchange, cashing checks, and making 
deposits, those once fine buildings in those great cities to-day 
are used for the storing of hay, potatoes, cabbage, and 
secondhand goods. 

Might that happen to Wall Street? Wall Street does 
not live off Wall Street. Wall Street does not live off 
New York City. Wall Street does not live off New York 
State. Wall Street and those great institutions live off the 
fertile farms and prairies of the West and the fertile soil 
of the Southland. When those farmers, those merchants, 
those unemployed become impoverished, when their money 
is gone and they can not get any more, sooner or later these 
gigantic institutions now thriving in New York will become 
nothing more than what the Senator from Virginia termed 
a few days ago pawnshops,“ and they would be lucky 
even to be pawnshops. I prophesy that if they do not 
change their course, it will not be long until perhaps those 
gigantic banking structures in New York City which now 
control the financial policy of the world will be inhabited 
by nothing more, perhaps and perchance, than bats and 
owls. Eleven thousand banks have failed; there are 
50,000,000 of unemployed with their wives and families; 
30,000,000 farmers have no money and are losing their 
farms. 

Let me read a letter. I do not desire to make statements 
without having something upon which to base them. Here 
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is a letter written with lead pencil on a very plain cheap 
paper. The writer of this letter lives in the country on 
rural route No. 5 at Fort Cobb, Okla. The letter was writ- 
ten on December 19, 1932. Here is the first paragraph of 
the letter of this honest old farmer living 25 or 30 miles 
from my home in Oklahoma: 

I just returned last night from a 11-day trip up in the northern 
part of the State visiting relatives and old friends I have known 
for 40 or 45 years. I visited 14 of them. Nine of them have 
already lost their farms through foreclosure. The others, their 
mortgages will be due between now and September 1, 1933, and 
they have no hope of getting a renewal, and getting a new loan is 
just out of the question. 


Why is it that farmers having good land, producing good 
crops this past year, could not sell those good crops of wheat 
and corn and cotton and livestock for enough money to pay 
first the taxes? The taxes are not unusually high, though 
they are high. If they could pay their taxes, they could not 
pay their interest. If they could pay their taxes and inter- 
est, they would have no money left to supply themselves and 
their families. As a result, wheat is selling for 24 cents a 
bushel, cotton 5 cents a pound, oats 7 cents a bushel, corn 
14 cents a bushel. A good crop could not be sold for enough 
money to pay taxes and interest. 

Apparently the people all despair of the Congress of the 
United States giving them any relief. They had hopes, but 
their hopes are fading fast. Others of the country besides 
the unemployed and the farmers who are in such dire dis- 
tress have no hopes of Congress giving them any help. A 
great college professor by the name of Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler—of course, that does not mean anything perhaps to 
some, but I submit his statement for what it is worth, and I 
quote from a New York news item of December 25 as 
follows: 

Slump cure is put up to universities. 


Mr. Coolidge’s big men have not gotten together yet. 
They have not done anything. If they have, I have not 
seen mention of it. The Congress of the United States, the 
only body in the world that can do anything, has not done 
anything. University professors, great college presidents 
know of our responsibility, know what goes on from day to 
day, and know we have not done anything. They do not 
see where we propose to do anything. So Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler states that it is up to the universities to save 
the Republic. He said a group of college men should be 
appointed to study the question and make suggestions and 
recommendations. I read from his statement: 

The specific task to be intrusted to such a group, which in its 
conferences would naturally desire to establish fruitful contacts 
with leaders of finance and industry in this and other lands, would 
be to examine into and to report upon the adequacy of the exist- 
ing price and credit system to serve the needs of twentieth-century 
community under the conditions which modern technological 
methods and their application to modern industry have created. 

Doctor Butler understands this matter. He knows what is 
the trouble. Despairing of Congress doing anything, he 
suggested that university men create a group to study and 
find out what the trouble is. Of course, after they make 
the study they would make recommendations which would 
not be read. If they should be read here, there would not 
be to exceed 15 or 20 Senators here to listen. 

That is what the university men say. The scientists are 
pretty wise people. They know that nothing has been done. 
They do not see any chance for anything to be done. I 
have another news story under an Atlantic City date line, 
another United Press story of date December 25. The head- 
ing of this story is as follows: 


Scientists tackle jobless problem. Relief and unemployment 
prevention to be topic of Jersey session. 


The text reads: 


The relief and prevention of unemployment throughout America 
will be one of the subjects of discussion at the convention of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science which opens 
- here Tuesday. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to be one in this body of 
whom it can be said that he gave no attention to this prob- 
lem. I now show the Senate a diagram. It is an argument 
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to place it in the Recorp. It is a diagram showing in the 
first place two piles of wheat, with an old farmer standing 
looking at them. He is wearing patched overalls. His shirt 
is in rags. One pile of wheat contains 396 bushels, a very 
small pile, while another pile of wheat contains 2,200 bushels 
of wheat. The wheat is piled out on the ground. That is 
frequently done in my State. I have seen piles of wheat 
containing thousands and tens of thousands of bushels piled 
on the ground. The old farmer is looking at the two piles 
of wheat. One contains what it takes to lift a $1,000 mort- 
gage in 1920. In 1920 the farmer could have paid his farm 
mortgage with that little pile of wheat containing 396 
bushels, but to-day he looks at the large pile of 2,200 bushels 
and realizes it takes that pile to pay his $1,000 mortgage. 
That is the difference. That is why the farmers are in the 
condition in which we find them to-day. That is chargeable 
directly to the policy of the Federal Reserve Board which 
takes the people’s money out of circulation and cancels it. 

The diagram contains a second picture of the same farmer 
looking in another direction. He is a cotton farmer this 
time. He still owes $1,000. He has to pay his debt in cot- 
ton. In 1920—and let me remind the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass! that in 1920 he was Secretary 
of the Treasury. He had served a long and distinguished 
term in the Congress of the United States. He had written 
the Federal reserve act governing the finances of the 
greatest nation in the world. He was closing his term of 
public service as Secretary of the Treasury. At that time 
this farmer in his State could have paid his $1,000 mortgage 
with 2,948 pounds of cotton. The Senator is still with us. 
He has largely controlled and dominated the financial legis- 
lation from 1920 until to-day. To-day this old farmer in 
Virginia, to get rid of this $1,000 mortgage, must raise and 
deliver to market and sell 14,674 pounds of cotton. 

It can not be done. Who holds that mortgage will take 
the farm, unless perchance more money is placed in cir- 
culation, and I will come to that later. The moment that 
is done prices rise. In the last three weeks money has 
gone out of circulation, last week $80,000,000, and on yester- 
day the market reacted. Wheat and corn and cotton fell; 
commodities of every kind and character fell. Bonds went 
up. We will come to that later. I do not care to enter into 
a discussion of bonds just now save to say that the bond 
market and the bondholders control the United States. 
They are Wall Street. Wall Street controls the Federal 
Reserve Board. The Federal Reserve Board is the agent 
of this Congress, and being our agent we are bound by 
what they do, and we can not escape that responsibility. 

Now I come to the farmer. I am going to proceed just as 
rapidly as I can and refer to some of the news stories, be- 
cause I think they are pertinent. I am reading from au- 
thorities which I think are reliable. I know of none more 
so than the Associated Press. I have a news story from 
Le Mars, Iowa, dated January 7, under an Associated Press 
headline. The heading of this story is: 

Iowa farmers win new sales victory. Mortgage auction called 
off by sheriff in face of angry crowd. 

The force of this item is that the farmers out in Iowa 
could not pay their mortgages, because they could not raise 
wheat and corn enough to raise the money to pay the mort- 
gages. The creditors proceeded to foreclose. Of course, the 
farmers had no defense. They could not pay. The court 
had nothing to do but issue judgment in favor of the credi- 
tor who undertakes to sell the property. The time was fixed, 
and when the time came to sell the property the farmers 
banded together, went down to the courthouse, and pre- 
vented the sale. That policy is chargeable directly, in my 
judgment, to the activities of the agent of the Congress, the 
Federal Reserve Board of the United States. 

I will read this article in full. It is dated Maryville, 
January 7, Associated Press headline, “ Livestock foreclosure 
sale brings $34.90.” I read: 


Five hundred farmers took charge of a chattel-mortgage fore- 
closure sale to-day at the I. C. Moore farm, 10 miles northeast of 
Maryville, and bid in 49 head of livestock for a total of $34.90. 
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Livestock selling for less than a dollar a head! 


The mortgage held by a Ravenwood bank amounted to $2,200. 
Fay Casteel, an officer of the bank who acted as clerk at the sale, 
departed after only $1 bids were made on purebred cattle. 

The farmers persuaded the auctioneer, C. E. Showen, to con- 
tinue with the sale. 


The sale was continued, and the total amount realized at 
that sale in Missouri was $34.90. The original mortgage 
was $2,200. There is one creditor, Mr. President, who, I 
would guarantee, believes that there should have been more 
money in circulation in the vicinity of that farm in 
Missouri. 

Missouri, however, is not the only place where these things 
are occurring. They are occurring in every State. I call 
attention to a news item in the New York Times, an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch dated January 7, which refers, ap- 
parently, to the same incident. I will only read the heading: 

Iowans act to ban all forced sales. One thousand farmers to 
demand of the legislature this week an antiforeclosure law. 

Mr. President, the financial powers of this Republic have 
run this Nation with such a high hand and kept money from 
being in circulation until to-day they have forced a state 
of anarchy in every section of the Nation. It can be noth- 
ing less than anarchy when farmers congregate around a 
legal sale and refuse to permit the regular officers to func- 
tion, That is all anarchy is. 

Mr. President, the more Senators I can make mad the 
more success I am going to have. 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I now come to Pennsyl- 
vania. That State, to my regret, is not represented upon 
this floor at this time. 

Here is another Associated Press news story from Doyles- 
town, Pa., dated January 9. This is not ancient history I 
am giving the Senate. This is what has happened within 
the past week; this is what is happening to-day; and the 
Senator from Virginia was honest enough a while ago to 
admit that conditions will be worse next week than they are 
now. These acts of anarchy and nullification are not con- 
fined to the poor, perhaps ignorant, farmers of my State or 
those of the South or of the West. The same spirit per- 
vades the judiciary of the great State of Pennsylvania. 
Even in my State, in county after county, the district judges 
have served notice on creditors that they will not entertain 
any further foreclosure proceedings. They can not prevent 
the filing of suits until the law is changed, but they will 
never permit those cases to come to trial. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. I ask the Senator to yield only for a question 
and within the rules of the Senate. I should like to ask the 
Senator this question: I know the Senator to be one of the 
most erudite men in this Chamber; I know him to be ac- 
quainted with the history of the entire human family as 
far as the memory of man has any recollection; I should like 
to ask the Senator if, in his opinion, it is possible for the 
country to exist for many years—I am almost afraid to say 
what I think; I had almost said many months—unmless we 
recognize the factor that the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few will destroy the top structure the same as 
it destroys the bottom structure upon which it rests? I ask 
the Senator to answer that question, Mr. President, because 
the Senator is one of the few men in the Senate who have 
studied this financial question and the subject of money and 
currency from the beginning until the present time. I ask 
the Senator to answer the question whether he thinks that 
it is possible for the country to survive with its wealth and 
its currency and its medium of exchange concentrated and 
crystallized in a few hands. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Answering that question, Mr. 
President, I will say that, under the circumstances, no nation 
ever has survived, and this Nation will not and can not be 
an exception to the rule. 
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Mr. President, I do not know what can be done but I 
am going to make a suggestion later on. We have already 
had Washington visited by great masses of people. Last 
December a year ago, we had come here one crowd of 3,000. 
At a later date 15,000 came, and during the early spring and 
summer we had perhaps 20,000 here. At the beginning of 
this session we had smaller delegations come. They were 
met at the District line and escorted through the city. I 
have a picture of one delegation marching down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, and for every marcher there were two police- 
men. What I fear is that some time before long they will 
come here in such numbers that they will not stop at the 
District line and we will not have a sufficient number of 
policemen to give two to each of the folk who may be here 
at some time soon. The sooner the powers that control 
this Republic—and they are the ones that control the 
money realize that fact the better it will be for them and 
far better will it be for the rest of the population of these 
United States. I hope Senators will not leave. I am going 
to come to their States in time. There is no exception. I 
was referring to Pennsylvania. I read: 

SHERIFF ASKS SALE BE DECLARED VOID—PENNSYLVANIAN TELLS COURT HE 
WAS THREATENED WITH BODILY HARM 


DoYLEsTOWN, PA., January 9.—Judge Hiram H. Keller, of the 
Bucks County Court, was asked to-day by Sheriff Horace E. 
Gwinner to declare void a sheriff's sale where the highest bid for 
a farm was a few pennies and where horses and cows brought 
the top prices—5 cents each. 


This was in Pennsylvania. Whoever are responsible for 
this condition—and I think I know and nobody challenges 
me—have brought conditions such that under forced sales 
in Pennsylvania horses, cows, and hogs sell for as low as 5 
cents a head. I just have the suggestion from my distin- 
guished colleague from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] that Pennsyl- 
vania at one time was the proud king of agriculture in the 
United States, and of all the great counties in Pennsylvania, 
Lancaster not excepted, Bucks County at one time headed 
the list. 


Gwinner— 


He was the sheriff— 

Gwinner made the request as he filed his official report on the 
sale last week which netted a total of $1.18 for the farm, home, 
personal effects, and all the livestock of John Hanzel, in Bedmin- 
ster Township. 

That is what we are coming to. That is what the creditor 
class is coming to. No doubt the mortgage was large upon 
this farm in Pennsylvania, but because of conditions, the 
farm, the home, the livestock, the personal effects on this 
farm, in that fine county of Pennsylvania, sold for the gigan- 
tic sum of $1.18. Is it not time that the creditor class began 
to take some heed of conditions? I will come to that later. 

Reading further: 

The sheriff declared he was threatened by members of the Farm- 


ers Protective Association, who, he said, crowded around the auc- 
tioneer and prevented bids of more than a few cents being offered. 


Mr. President, what is that? There was a legal process 
being executed. The court ordered the sale, the sheriff was 
doing his duty, but the conditions in Pennsylvania are so 
bad that thousands of farmers, in order to protect them- 
selves, banded together. That is anarchy. I do not blame 
the farmers. The first law is that of self-preservation, and 
that law is being applied in Pennsylvania. 

At the conclusion of the sale, members of the farmers’ group 
who had made the successful bids gave all the purchases back to 
Hanzel, a widower with three small children. 

“I was threatened with bodily harm,” Gwinner said, “called 
vile ie and jostled by the crowd, which was sympathetic with 


Mr. President, what is that? So far as I know, there has 
been practically no effort made by the Congress, and es- 
pecially by the Senate, to ascertain the cause, and certainly 
no effort has been made to provide a remedy. This banking 
bill is no remedy. Creating a new banking board and leav- 
ing off the Secretary of the Treasury will bring no relief. 
Creating an open market committee to buy bonds will bring 
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no relief. 
relief. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? : 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. With the Democratic administration, which 
is coming in, promising relief from these very inconvenient 
situations, does it reflect to the Senator’s mind a keeping of 
faith with the people that from this side of the Chamber 
there is being sponsored legislation to take off the board the 
President’s appointee who is supposed to be the moving and 
regenerating factor toward the achievement of financial and 
currency relief for the people at this time? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, they are do- 
ing that identical thing before the President elect has a 
chance to be sworn in on the front of this Capitol on the 4th 
of March. I have no objection to having this bill considered 
after the new administration shall come in, but I am opposed 
to its being considered now. The majority in the House is 
now Democratic; it is Democratic here. While the nominal] 
majority is on the Republican side, the Senator in charge 
of this bill is on our side, and this is our bill. I do not 
share any ownership in it, however. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a further question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Would it not be a terrible retraction for the 
party if from this side of the Chamber we allowed this bill 
to be passed in the teeth of the pronouncement of our 
nominee and elected President that he is against such things 
as are contained in this bill? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Why, Mr. President, this 
bill is not going to pass. If we had leaders who would stay 
on the floor, they would soon learn that it is not going 
to pass. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to ask the Senator—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield further? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to ask the Senator if the party 
leaders that we have recognized here have not abandoned 
the floor and refused to listen to what the Senator and 
others of us have said here concerning this bill? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I do not want 
to designate any particular Senator as a leader or a non- 
leader. 

It is unfortunate that in the Senate we do not have any 
possibility of concentrating power. This is the most widely 
democratic body in the world. Here is a body of 96 Senators. 
In one sense there are no leaders. In another sense every 
Senator is a leader. Recognizing that weakness, as I see 
it, some time ago I introduced a resolution proposing to 
create in this body a committee in which could be centered 
the power of the Senate of the United States. My com- 
mittee was supposed to be nonpartisan, made up as follows: 

First. The majority chairman. He is the leader of the 
majority party, so he should be chairman of my committee. 

The second member of my committee was to be the leader 
of the minority party. He should be on this committee. 

Then I would have members designated from three great 
committees: 

First. The Finance Committee, that has its hands in the 
pockets of every man in America. I would make the chair- 
man of that committee, of the majority party, a member of 
this committee, and make the ranking minority member of 
that committee a member of this committee. 

Second. I would take the Appropriations Committee, the 
committee that spends the people’s money. Year before last 
they spent six billions of the people’s money. Last year 
they spent five billions of the people’s money. This year 
they will spend something less than five billions of the 
people’s money. I would make the chairman of that com- 
mittee, who would be a member of the majority party, a 
member of this committee. Then I would put the ranking 
minority member of that committee upon this committee, 


Creating a liquidating committee will bring no 
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Third. I would take the Foreign Relations Committee. 
That committee deals with our relations with other coun- 
tries. I would put the chairman of that committee upon 
this committee, and the ranking minority member. 

Again I am sorry to disturb a conference. After one has 
talked for about five hours he probably gets a little peevish. 
I do not mean anything by it, but it is a disturbance. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for one 
further question? Then I promise not to interrupt the Sen- 
ator for some time. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Knowing our leader here from the State of 
Arkansas—— 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will come to Arkansas 
shortly. 

Mr. LONG. I will ask the Senator whether he be- 
lie ves 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, until I get 
through with my explanation I do not care to yield even for 
a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I was trying to suggest that 
I had a resolution pending proposing to center in one com- 
mittee the power of the Senate of the United States. It 
can not be centered elsewhere. The House is elected for 
only two years. The Members of the House are elected to- 
day, sworn in, and serve for two years, and then are gone, 
perhaps. The President is not permanent. Presidents come 
and Presidents go. The Senate, organized 150 years ago, 
goes on and on forever. As long as the Government lasts, 
the United States Senate will be a live, going concern. 
Here, in the Senate, is the only place where a permanent 
committee can be created to represent the United States of 
America. I have proposed that committee; and if that 
committee should be appointed, then we would have one 
committee to whom we might go to present matters in times 
of emergency. We have no committee now. 

The Finance Committee can not do anything. 

The Appropriations Committee can recommend appropria- 
tions, and do recommend appropriations, and we pass them; 
but they do not solve any problems. 

The Foreign Relations Committee can consider our rela- 
tions with foreign nations, and do, and justly so; but they 
can not solve these problems. 

I propose the creation of one committee made up of the 
elder statesmen, men who have served in this body for 20 
or 30 years, the heads of the great, powerful committees; 
men who by experience and training and development are 
the best minds, filled with the records of the past; and in 
that committee I propose to center in times of emergency 
the power of the Senate of the United States. If we had 
such a committee, we could appeal to that committee for 
help. There being no committee, regular or otherwise, to 
whom we can appeal, I am forced to appeal to the Senate 
of the United States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. For a question only I ask the Senator to 
yield. 

Does the Senator feel that if our leader on this side of the 
Chamber really knew that hundreds of millions of dollars 
were being taken out of the Treasury of the United States 
and given to this monopolistic banking syndicate, would he 
feel inclined to turn the people’s funds from the Treasury 
to this banking syndicate when the Treasury is advertising 
its own need of money? Does not the Senator feel that the 
leader of this side of the Senate, had he been informed of 
the provisions of this bill through a proper hearing, would 
have hesitated a long time to give his approval to any kind 
of a scheme that would have taken from the Treasury of 
this country hundreds of millions of dollars in order that 
they could have unified and consolidated and made imperial- 
istic the banking control of this country? 
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drawn into that controversy.. The distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson] is on the floor and can 
speak for himself in his time. 

I now refer to Arkansas. I do it only as a means of infor- 
mation. Here is an Associated Press dispatch dated Little 
Rock, Ark., January 10. The heading of this news story is 
as follows: 

Foreclosure holiday asked in Arkansas bill. 


I will read the news story: 


A 2-year suspension of farm-mortgage foreclosures was proposed 
in both houses of the Arkansas Legislature at its second day's 
session to-day. 

That is January 10, three days ago. I continue reading: 

The senate received a bill which would declare a moratorium 
during this year and next on foreclosure of mortgages on home- 
steads, and the house adopted a concurrent resolution calling upon 
chancellors of the State not to grant decrees of foreclosure for a 
period of two years or longer. 


In my State it is proposed to suspend the law under which 
foreclosures can be made. There is no other relief for the 
people, or else they must see their property taken from them. 
When I get to it I think I can show the Senate how it 
could be done—how it is being done through one process. 
Reverse the process, and it will reverse the trend. I will 
come to that in due time. 

I have here a news item from the Daily Oklahoman, one 
of the leading papers of my State. The article is under 
heavy headlines, as follows: 

NO DISORDER; NO BIDS; NO SALE—MOCKING ECHO ANSWERS FARM 
AUCTION PLEA 

Des Mornes, Iowa, January 2.—Passive resistance Monday blocked 
efforts of three county treasurers in Iowa to sell property on which 
taxes are overdue. 

Crowds attended the tax sales but there were no bids. 

With debt-burdened landowners unable to obtain funds to pay 
taxes there was an unorganized but well-developed movement to 
prevent county officials raising revenue by selling land, both rural 
and city, on which payments are delinquent. 

“There aren't going to be any bidders,” said one of the overall- 
clad men who gathered in the Harrison County treasurer's office 
at Logan. 

More than 2,000 pieces of property were to be offered for sale 
there but there was not a bid from the 400 to 500 persons at the 
courthouse. 

After waiting 20 minutes for a bid, J. C. Hammond, treasurer, 
postponed the tax sale until February 27. Hammond said there 
was no demonstration but that those attending the sale appar- 
ently had agreed beforehand to prevent bids. 


This in the United States of America, with the United 
States Senate, forming a part of the Un:ted States Congress, 
in daily session, and yet not a committee making any effort 
to ascertain the cause or to provide a remedy, in my judg- 
ment! 

I read: 

Only a handful of persons were present at Red Oak, where Treas- 
urer Harry Mayhew, of Montgomery County, attempted to hold a 
sale. With no bidders in prospect, he postponed action until 
February 6. 

There was an orderly demonstration at the Linn County court- 
house in Cedar Rapids. Representatives of the county farm bu- 
reau tax committee, the Federation of Labor, and the city council 
urged postponement of the sale. Officials finally deferred it until 
February 20. $ 


Now we come back to the East. 
Albany, January 11. 


In large, black type, I read the following headlines from 
Albany, N. Y.: 

FORTY MILLION STATE RELIEF FUND PROPOSED IN ALBANY MEASURE 

Alnaxr, January 11.—A bill creating a State loan fund of 
$40,000,000, modeled after the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, to aid small retailers, manufacturers, and other business, was 
being prepared to-day. 

The measure, sponsored by Assemblyman Ira H. Holley, Man- 
hattan Democrat, would permit individual loans up to $1,500. A 
temporary State loan association would be set up. k 

Illinois: I am not reading ancient history. To-day is the 
13th of January. I read from a news story of the Associated 
Press of date January 1l1—two days ago. The story is 
headed in black headlines: 
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GIVEN CONSIDERATION AS NOTICE IS ORDERED TO LEGISLATURE 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., January 11—Threat of a state-wide tax- 
payers’ strike was made yesterday as the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Taxpayers’ League adopted more than a dozen resolutions 
demanding revenue reforms and governmental economies. 

More than 300 delegates from taxpayers’ leagues in 30 counties 
approved sending of a notice to State legislators that “ pigeon- 
holing or sidetracking of these proposals * * * will be met 
with a determined effort to inaugurate a state-wide tax strike.” 

The major resolution provided “a 1 per cent maximum general 
property tax on the full fair cash value be established in con- 
junction with provision for the compulsory filing of personal- 
property schedules, to the end that all forms of wealth may be 
assessed on a uniform basis as provided by our Constitution.” 

Other resolutions advocated consolidation and simplification of 
overlapping local governments, reduction of salaries of officeholders 
and employees, elimination of superfluous employees, reduction of 
election expenses by combining county, city, and township elec- 
tions, and delegating to county supervisors authority to fix salaries 
of county officers. 


Mr. President, I think I have shown you now what some 
people think of the situation. They did not learn of this 
situation through the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. They know 
it in the home, and they know it on the farm. They see it; 
they feel it; they live it; they breathe it; and I fear sooner 
or later they will act it. 

I am going to quote from some rather good Democratic 
authority. I now call the attention of the Senate to some 
writings of one I conceive to be a great Democrat. He was 
the keynoter at the Houston convention, a writer of great 
books, a great editorial writer. I refer to Claude Bowers. 
This is what Claude Bowers said in a recent issue of his 
column: 

The average man is demanding now that through government 
he, too, shall be protected—against the gluttony and greed of an 
exploiting class. 

Unless that protection is given we shall very speedily have 


another revolution, which will go deeper than anything many of 
us dream of now. 


Mr. President, supporting Mr. Bowers, I continue to in- 
troduce for the Recor testimony of other distinguished 
Democrats, testimony of persons in whom I have the greatest 
confidence. The first one to whom I call the attention of 
the Senate is one of the spokesmen for that great organi- 
zation known as the American Federation of Labor. Mr. 
Edward F. McGrady is one of their responsible spokesmen. , 
Only recently Mr. McGrady said: 

Workers are only waiting for a leader to revolt. 


Did Mr. McGrady mean that? He is here in Washington; 
and if anyone cares to know what he means, if there is any 
doubt, he can be called over the telephone and asked for an 
interview. 

I now wish to quote from another great Democrat, Colonel 
House, who perhaps has had as much influence in world 
affairs in recent years as any man who has lived. I read 
the story in full, because I think it is worth while: 


COLONEL HOUSE FORECASTS “ REVOLUTION " IN UNITED STATES 
New Tonk, December 29— 


This is not ancient history, but appearéd only 15 days ago. 


COLONEL HOUSE FORECASTS “ REVOLUTION IN UNITED STATES 


New Tonk, December 29.—Col. E. M. House, adviser to President 
Wilson and to President-elect Roosevelt, writing on the topic, 
“Does America Need a Dictator?” in this week's issue of Liberty 
magazine, warns that unless economic conditions change for the 
better, “ we are almost certain to have trouble,” and that, “ while 
the revolutionary leader is not in sight at the moment, he might 
appear overnight.” 

After that the pillars of faith are shattered and there 
is but little left to uphold the temple in which our capitalistic 
civilization is sheltered,” Colonel House continues: 

“In such circumstances the thing to do is for our strong men— 


I presume he has reference to the same great men whom 
the late lamented Calvin Coolidge referred to only a few days 
ago. I read that again: 

“In such circumstances the thing to do is for our strong men, 
if there be any left, to get together, regardless of party and regard- 
less of former financial jealousies and rivalries, and formulate 
plans which, in the very nature of the harmony proposed by such 
an aggregation of men, will insure confidence,” 
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Mr. President, everybody is interested, everybody is trying 
to do something, except that body and those bodies which 
can. 
Claude Bowers took notice of Colonel House’s most im- 
portant pronouncement. I now read for the Record what 
Mr. Bowers said about Colonel House’s statement, as follows: 

Colonel House has probably hit the nail on the head in his 
explanation of the indisposition to do the necessary thing. He has 
just written: 

“With the discontent of to-day anything might happen, pro- 
vided a leader was at hand and ready to push his fortunes to the 
limit. The surest way to bring about revolution is to go to the 
extreme of reaction,” 


Mr. President, we have gone to the lowest extreme this 
Nation has ever seen, and the distinguished junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the author of the pending bill, 
admits upon this floor this day that the extreme will be 
more severe next week than it is now. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, that was upon the hypothesis 
that the Senator will continue speaking until next week and 
prevent us from passing this bill, a measure which would 
relieve the situation. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am glad to have the Sena- 
tor’s suggestion. I know he believes that. But if I can make 
this record, and if I can get those who are doing me the 
honor to listen to become good and mad and say what they 
think, to cuss me out, if they please, and then get busy, my 
purpose will have been served. 

I read further from Mr. Claude Bowers: 

Vast numbers expect some radical change in our form of gov- 
ernment. Colonel House explains the thought of the reactionaries 
when he says: 

“There is to be found considerable sentiment favorable to a 
Mussolini sort of dictatorship in conservative circles in America.” 

That we all know is true. Not so many realize what Colonel 
House realizes: 

However, he (the dictator) is more likely to be the type of 
Lenin.” 

Let me observe in passing, Mr. President, that while the 
people of the United States of November 8 last turned out 
one political party by a vote of 22,000,000 against that party 
and only 15,000,000 favorable to it, if the party with this 
great mandate fails to make good, the people, in my judg- 
ment, will not revert to that conservative party, at least so 
long as it has conservative management, and if we do not 
make good in two years, or in four years at the latest, the 
majority will be reversed against us. In favor of whom? 
Colonel House suggests the party of Lenin, perhaps. 

Mr. President, I have seen Lenin in the Red Square of 
Moscow. His tomb is a wonderful structure. I went between 
lines of soldiers down into the earth and there came into a 
most elaborate room. In the center of that room, on a 
specially constructed bed, upon some sort of black cloth, lie 
the remains of the leader who destroyed the Romanoffs of 
Russia. Over Lenin to-day, where he can be seen by the 
public, is a glass case. The public can go down into this 
wonderful room, walk around that encasement, and look 
upon the features of that strong—I will say wonderful— 
man, because a man who can change the government of the 
largest territorial area in the world, of 150,000,000 people, 
must be given some credit for having, if not judgment, at 
least power. 

After suggesting that the new leader may be of the type 
of Lenin, Claude Bowers says: 

And that is something for the conservatives to think about. 


I wonder when they are going to start to think. Mr. 
Bowers said further: 


For when 30,000,000 farmers are utterly ruined, when hundreds 
of thousands of miners are ruined, when 11,000,000 jobless men 
with their dependents, making at least thirty to forty millions, 
are in distress and driven to desperation, it will not be so easy 
to set up a capitalistic dictatorship to preserve the old system 
which has brought a staggering calamity on mankind through its 
greed and shortsightedness. 


Mr. Bowers refers to the powers which control this Goy- 
ernment. I say it is the financial power. Mr. Bowers does 


not go that far. He says that the powers, wherever they 
be and whatever they may be, alone are responsible for the 
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plight of the unemployed, for the plight of the farmer, for 
the plight of the small merchant, for the plight of 11,000 
banks, and others to-day in distress. 

I read further from Mr. Bowers: 

If we are to justify our institutions and our system to the great 
mass of the people who become very impolite and ungentlemanly 
and even dangerous when prodded too long with the prong of 
human misery, our leaders, if we have any— 

I reread what Mr. Bowers said: 

Our leaders, if we have any, must reconcile themselves to some 
radical reforms in the interest of human rights. 

Mr. President, I am not going to burden the Recorp with 
too many of these revolutionary stories. Everybody knows 
about them except the Senate, apparently. I must include a 
few, however, to justify the conclusions which I will draw 
and support the remedy which I will suggest at a later hour. 

I now call attention to another news story from the great 
State of Virginia, the home of the distinguished author of 
the pending bill, who is setting up this proposed measure as 
a measure of relief for the distress which exists throughout 
the country. I read in large headlines the following: 

ANDERSON SAYS REVOLT LOOMS 

RICHMOND, Va., December 18.—A prompt “inflation of the cur- 
rency,” to restore commodity prices, incomes, and employment, 
and to forestall a potential “revolution” in this country, was 
proposed in an address here yesterday at the University of Rich- 
mond by Col. Henry W. Anderson. 

Mr. President, who is Colonel Anderson? The story tells. 
I read: 

Who was a member of President Hoover's “ Wickersham com- 
mission.” 

He must have some standing. I am not making these 
statements. I am simply the means of getting these state- 
ments incorporated in the Recorp, so that if in the future 
something does happen, my record at least will be made. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I did not catch the state- 
ment which Anderson made. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I read it again for the 
benefit of the Senator from Montana: 

A prompt “inflation of the currency,” to restore commodity 
prices, incomes, and employment, and to forestall a potential 
“revolution” in this country, was proposed in an address here 
yesterday at the University of Richmond by Col. Henry W. Ander- 
son, who was a member of President Hoover’s “ Wickersham com- 
mission.” 

Mr. WHEELER. The reason why I asked was that I could 
not understand that that was taking place in Virginia. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, Virginia is no 
exception. It may be an exception in representation upon 
this floor, but out yonder across the Potomac the. land is 
no exception, the population is no exception. What is hap- 
pening in the far West and Middle West and in the North 
and South is likewise happening among the old plantations 
of Virginia. 

Let me quote from New York. New York has heard about 
the distress which exists among the people. A financial 
writer in one of the financial papers, who writes over a sig- 
nature of initials “ J. A. L.” appearing on the back page of 
the New York Investment News each day, closed a recent 
article as follows: 

INFLATION VERSUS DEFLATION 

Business, like the stock market, can not go on indefinitely in a 
groove. Sooner or later there is a breakout. And if the breakout 
is too long in coming, human impatience will do something 
about it, A 

Current cure-alls and panaceas are stray indications of im- 
patience. By a patent medicine it is hoped to bring about the 
“good old days.” Certainly we can not go on in the present in- 


dustrial temper indefinitely with some 10,000,000 unemployed and 
another five million and odd workers only partially employed. 


Then I invite attention to another New York article by 
United Press under New York date line. I read the head- 
lines only: 

Violent revolution is not impossible here, report claims. 

Mr. President, this report did not come from a bunch of 


Reds. It did not come from a bunch of unemployed. It 
did not come from a bunch of farmers who are having their 
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from: 

President’s committee on social trends urges action to prevent 
serious outbreaks. 

Believing I have completed the record sufficiently for my 
purpose on that particular point, I pass to another. 

Mr. President, who is responsible for these conditions? 
I am going to quote what I conceive to be one of the best 
authorities in America. While I am glad to make my re- 
marks with the distinguished senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess] in the chair, yet I regret that I am to quote what I 
have before me in the absence of the Vice President, who 
is so soon to leave this Chamber. This likewise is an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch. The heading is as follows: 

Curtis lays the slump to reserve system. 


I am sorry the Senator from Virginia is not present. He 
denies that the Federal reserve system is in any way in- 
volved or responsible for this slump, but the great Vice Presi- 
dent, who served for many years in the House and later 
served for many years in this body and for the past four 
years has presided with such fairness and impartiality as to 
win the respect of every Member of this body, had this to 
say. This is under an Associated Press date line, being a 
report of a speech made in the State of my birth, Indiana, 
delivered at Crown Point on March 19. Here is what Mr. 
Curtis said: 

The speaker deviated from his 
Federal reserve system and its policy. 
HITS WALL STREET GAMBLING 

“The system never has fulfilled its intended purpose,” he said. 
“We need a Federal reserve system under which money will re- 
main in the outlying districts of the country instead of being 
sent to Wall Street for gambling and speculation.” 

That is the objection I have to the bill. As I understand 
the bill its effect is the beginning of a march, and the march 
leads to two points: First, the total destruction and annihi- 
lation of State banks in the States. That is not included in 
the bill. That is my conclusion. My conclusion is based on 
testimony, the best in America, so conceded by the financial 
world. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator from Louisiana? ILaughter.] 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Certainly not the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. No; I am sure not. 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. Since the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has made the curt interposition in my remarks, let 
me say to him that my conclusions are drawn from the testi- 
mony and the admissions of the biggest bankers in New 
York City. 

Mr. GLASS. If the Senator will permit me, I am utterly 
astonished and distressed to know that the Senator from 
Oklahoma would quote a New York banker in substantiation 
of any theory he might entertain. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do not quote them in sub- 
stantiation of my theory. I am quoting them indirectly to 
substantiate my conclusion that the bankers’ bill which the 
Senator from Virginia is sponsoring leads to the destruction 
of the State banks in this Republic. When that is done and 
branch banking authorized—and it will not be done to-day 
or to-morrow, but we are on the march—it will destroy 
State banks. If the Senator doubts my conclusion, I invite 
him to have a confidential discussion and interview with the 
head of the Federal reserve system of this Nation. Does the 
Senator want more specific information? 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, I want to be convinced. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. One can convince some 
people, but some people, even if they could be convinced, 
refuse to be convinced. 

I was quoting from the Vice President. I said earlier in 
the discussion that what we need, in my judgment, is not the 
Glass banking bill but a new Federal Reserve Board. In 
that opinion I am glad to quote and call to my rescue the 
testimony of the distinguished Vice President, who at this 
moment presides over this body. If the Associated Press 
is to be relied upon, and I always rely upon it, the dis- 


speech to criticize the 
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19, said: 


Members of the Federal Reserve Board should be changed or the 
board’s policy altered. 

That is what I said. That is what I say now. It is only 
a question of time until it will be done, and those in re- 
sponsible positions will find that the longer they delay the 
matter the longer the downward trend will continue, and 
the depths are not yet in sight. 

Again Claude Bowers said, under a black headline: 

Government can not deny responsibility. 


Is the Government responsible for these conditions? I 
have been educated to believe that Europe is the cause of 
our distress, that the world outside of these United States 
is the cause of the distress of the people of America. Claude 
Bowers says that the Government can not deny respon- 
sibility.” What is the Government? The President can 
not make policies. He can execute them. The courts can 
make policies only in part. They can interpret our acts. 
Only the Congress of the United States can make policies 
or alter policies. When Mr. Bowers makes the statement 
that the “ Government can not deny responsibility ” he says 
that the Congress of the United States can not deny respon- 
sibility. I read: 

The National Government can not afford to assume that it has 
no responsibility under these trying circumstances. 

That is what I am trying to say. 

Now, let me quote a line or two from an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington Post of Saturday, December 24, 1932. 
I am trying in some way to connect the Congress and the 
Senate with responsibility at least to try to do something. 
We have made no investigation of the cause. So far as I 
know, there is no plan proposed for relief. Cutting salaries 
will not help. Eliminating bureaus and boards will help a 
little. Raising taxes on the big income-tax payers gets 5 
no money because they have no incomes now. Raising th 
rates on corporations will get the Government no 3 
revenue, because the corporations likewise have no income. 
A few days ago it was proposed to modify the taxing laws to 
lower the brackets so that those who yet have some slight 
income in the way of salary shall suffer a substantial in- 
crease in their income taxes. 

The Washington Post said on December 24: 

When Congress allows conditions to drift from bad to worse, 
business can not go ahead. 

At least one paper in this Republic feels that Congress 
might have something to do with it. 

Yet only a few on Capitol Hill hear the rumblings of discontent 
in the distance. 

I not only drew my own conclusion but I quoted perhaps 
the most responsible spokesman for the outgoing adminis- 
tration. Now I quote a statement from New York, just the 
headline: 

Business is awaiting action by Congress. 


Some one else thinks Congress might do something 
about it. 

Then on January 12, 1932—that is not very long ago. 
I am still not quoting ancient history. I am not very much 
concerned with ancient history. It is pleasant to read and 
nice to know ancient history. Ancient history can do little 
more than furnish a light to guide those who live now. By 
knowing ancient history perhaps we can pass and miss some 
of the pitfalls into which some of our forefathers fell, but I 
do not spend my time much with ancient history. There is 
too much current history; there is too much modern history; 
there is too much pleasant history; and too much future 
history to invite my attention, and so I do not spend much 
time with ancient history. 

On January 12—just yesterday—the Washington Post said 
editorially, under a heavy headline: 

Relief of debtors. 

I read: 

aasa may be read between the lines of eee Hoover's mes- 
sage to Congress recommending immediate revision of the bank- 
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ruptcy laws. Taken in connection with the rapidly ares 
foreclosures on mortgages and the sale of farms for taxes, and 
having in mind the maturing obligations of great railroad sys- 
tems which are unable to obtain relief, it is evident that a desper- 
ate situation has developed as a result of the prolonged depression. 

Then, Mr. President, I want to exhibit to the Senate a car- 
toon appearing in the Washington Times, I think, of yes- 
terday. It shows sitting on the top of the dome of the Cap- 
itol a large bird which seems to have been crippled. It has 
under its wing a crutch. It has built its nest on the top of 
the dome of this building. The voters are standing around 
the base of the Capitol looking up at this large bird. The 
bird is labeled “Lame-duck Congress.” Underneath this 
cartoon I read: 


Hatch or get off the nest. 


That is what I am trying to get the Congress to do. Be- 
fore it can hatch, it must first sit. We have not as yet even 
got the eggs. We have been in session for six weeks; there 
are only seven weeks left, and, with this late start, I am 
afraid we shall not have time to do much. 

Mr. President, as I said in the beginning of my remarks, 
for the first two years the Congress refused to admit there 
was a depression. Then the third year was given over to 
relief measures, and the last long session of Congress, which 
met last December a year ago and adjourned late in the 
summer, passed many bills having for their purpose relief 
for the existing distress. 

The main bill which passed Congress was the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation act. That bill was passed at the 
behest and at the request of the same powers that I men- 
tioned a moment ago as being in control of this Republic; 
and I mean by that the owners of the big banks, the owners 
of the large life-insurance companies, the owners of the 
great railroads, and of the other gigantic corporations of the 
country too numerous to mention. 

When those owners of the largest business concerns in 
America, even some of them monopolies, became financially 
involved, money was so scarce they could not get it from 
private sources and they were forced to come to the United 
States Government and ask the Congress to create a gigan- 
tic supernational bank to loan them money. 

As I said last night, the Congress was kept in session until 
night had fallen and the bill was hurried through. They 
got their money; and under that act, Mr. President, $2,000,- 
000,000 have been loaned; almost $1,000,000,000 to 5,000 
banks; something like $200,000,000, if I remember correctly, 
were loaned to railroads; $300,000,000 to the States of this 
Nation. Two billion dollars has been placed in circulation, 
credit money, deposit money, not a penny of real money. 
Now, after one year’s time has passed, the country is in 
worse condition than when we passed the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation bill. I will admit that measure has 
done some good; it has been a sort of drug store to these 
institutions. It has enabled them to get their anesthetic 
and to get their chloroform and to get their deadening 
effect to tide them over. That is true; but have those loans 
helped the railroads of the Nation? I read from a signed 
article by Lawrence Sullivan. This article is under the 
headline, as follows: 

Roads— 

Meaning the railroads— 
need greater now than year ago, I. C. C.— 

The Interstate Commerce Commission— 


told. Willard and other officials disclose plight of carriers at hear- 
ing on request for continuance of freight surcharges indefinitely. 


Here is what Mr. Sullivan says: 


Presenting a complete picture of railroad finances after three 
years of steadily declining carloadings, spokesman for the prin- 
cipal carriers yesterday made an urgent appeal before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for indefinite extension of the emer- 
gency freight surcharges authorized a year ago. 


Reading further: 


“Whatever the needs were a year ago, they are very much 
greater to-day,” said Daniel Willard. 
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They have had all the money they need; perhaps two or 
three hundred million dollars have been loaned to the rail- 
roads, and yet to-day the railroads of the United States are 
worse off than they were a year ago. Those railroads can 
not be in any better condition until something is done to 
get them more freight, more tonnage, and more passengers; 
and so long as the people have no money with which to buy, 
the railroads can not get any more freight, they can not 
have any more tonnage, passengers can not travel. 

It is clearly understood why the railroads are in such bad 
condition. In the last 10 years our money has constantly 


been getting scarcer and scarcer and scarcer—and the 


scarcer it gets the higher it goes in value, and the higher 
money goes in value the cheaper become commodity prices. 
Within 10 years the commodity values behind the bank 
deposits have disappeared, causing 11,000 banks to fail. In 
those years the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
loaned about $800,000,000 of the people’s credit, the credit 
of Members upon this floor. I make that statement advis- 
edly, for there is not a Senator present who has property 
but what he himself has had a mortgage placed upon his 
property to raise credit to be loaned to the banks and the 
railroads of the Nation. Some one may ask how that can 
be true? Well, Mr. President, if these loans are not paid by 
the railroads and the banks, somebody must pay them, and, 
to the extent there is a loss, that loss must be made good by 
taxes, and those taxes must fall eventually upon the property 
of America. 

I said a moment ago that the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has loaned something like $800,000,000 to 5,000 
banks. That is, one-fourth of the banks of the United States 
have been forced to borrow, and of the 5,000 banks that have 
secured loans from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
10 per cent, or 500 of them, have already failed. Even the 
loans extended to 10 per cent of the banks that borrowed 
were not sufficient to keep those banks alive. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. Has the Senator heard any denial on the 
floor this afternoon of the statement of President-elect 
Roosevelt that he is against branch banking? Has that 
been denied this evening? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It has not been denied. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
another question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield for a further question? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator consider it a mark of good 
faith, in view of the platform pledge given by gur Presi- 
dent elect on the Democratic ticket that he was against 
branch banking, for this side of the Chamber to undertake 
to choke down the throats of the people branch-banking 
legislation in the closing days of a lame-duck session of 
Congress at a time when there is legislation proposed here 
to give actual relief to the people and their families who 
are starving, to wit, the La Follette-Costigan bill? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, the question 
suggests its own answer. 

I wish now to place in the Recorp some information 
which I think is vital, though, perhaps, others do not so 
think. I make the statement that we now have in these 
United States 10 separate and distinct Federal agencies 
loaning Federal funds to the people of the United States 
who have security. 

There is no agency loaning any kind of funds, of course, 
to those who have not security. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
another question, if he will permit me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield for that purpose? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. If the poor are to receive relief, how can they 
secure it when the Federal agencies loan only to those who 
have adequate security? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is what I am complain- 
ing of, Mr. President. 

Those 10 Federal loaning agencies are as follows: 

First. The Federal reserve bank system. One has to have 
security to get money from the Federal reserve bank system. 

Second: The Federal land-bank system. One must have 
security to get any relief from the Federal land-bank system. 

Third. The Federal home-loan bank system. Again, one 
must have security to secure relief under that act. 

Fourth. The joint land-bank system. Of course, one has 
to have security to obtain money from that institution. 

Fifth. The intermediate credit banks. What I said about 
the first ones applies to all the others; only those who have 
security may borrow from these institutions. 

Sixth. The regional agricultural credit corporation. 

Seventh. The Federal Farm Board. The Federal Farm 
Board was not organized to be a loaning institution, but it is. 
It is loaning what it has left of its $500,000,000 capital stock 
to the several cooperatives throughout the United States. 
So the Federal Farm Board is a Federal agency loaning Fed- 
eral funds to those who have security. 

Eighth. The Shipping Board, which is loaning Federal 
funds to the shipping industry. 

Ninth. The Department of Agriculture, which has a 
branch or bureau that is loaning Federal funds to farmers 
of the country, but only to such farmers as have farms. 
Tenant farmers can get no relief without they give a chattel 
mortgage, and the owner of the farm consents to the mort- 
gage. So, after all it is a class of security. 

There are nine, Mr. President. Then we have the super- 
national bank, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which was created to loan to the other nine agencies, and 
it is now doing it. 

So we have 10 Federal agencies, nine of which are loaning 
Federal funds to people who have security, and the tenth, 
a supernational loaning agency, loaning to the nine I have 
just enumerated. That is the program of this Congress in 
the closing days of the last session which must automati- 
cally adjourn on March 4. What relief have we here? 
What proposal for relief have we before us? We have this 
banking bill proposing branch banking to which every bank 
in my State is opposed. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do. 

Mr. GLASS. Do I understand that the Senator will pro- 
pose an amendment to this bill requiring these Federal 
agencies to loan the taxpayers’ money without security? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I made no such statement, 
Mr. President. I just asked a question: What proposal do 
we have pending before the Congress for the relief of the 
people? ” 

Just a few days ago we received a message. It came from 
the President. The President recommended that we make 
it easy for corporations to go through bankruptcy. That is 
the latest suggestion. Last year we created these agencies, 
gave them millions and billions of dollars to loan, to become 
involved; and this year 12 months have come and gone and 
the only plan now is to enable these folks who have bor- 
rowed to go through bankruptcy and get out easily. 

But, Mr. President, under the law, before the individual 
can go into bankruptcy he must have a little money. He 
must have at least enough to cover a deposit on court costs. 
Those who are being forced into bankruptcy at the present 
time, some of our debtor class, have not the money to carry 
them through voluntary bankruptcy and they can not go 
through that course. Then others on the creditor side who 


have the debts owed to them have not the money to make 
the deposit, first; second, the property involved perhaps is 
not worth going into court to recover; and now the only 
policy of this dying administration for the relief of the 
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people of America is to make it easy for them to go through 
bankruptcy. 

We have some bureaus of the Government that have other 
plans. I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the 
plan of the Department of Agriculture. I read another 
Associated Press news story. Here is how the Department 
of Agriculture proposes to help the people of America, espe- 
3 the farming class of our people. The headline is as 
ollows: 


Farmers advised to cut expenses. 


The Agricultural Department tells the farmers, “'The way 
to be saved, the way to be relieved, is to cut your expenses.” 
8 United States urges retrenchment in year-end survey of situa- 

on. 


c 
“Reports from every section,” the department said 
That is the Agricultural Department— 


“ detail the live-at-home programs, the economies, the trend back 
toward a subsistence type of farming.” 

Mr. President, I can not agree to that as a relief meas- 
ure. The Agricultural Department tells the farmers of 
America that the plan for them to follow to get out of their 
trouble is to stay at home, raise their own chickens, reise 
their own cows, raise their own pigs, spend nothing, go into 
isolation. But, Mr. President, suppose they do. Suppose 
they stay at home and work from morning until night and 
raise a fine supply of chickens, cows, and hogs, and fine 
crops of wheat and corn and cotton, and when the season’s 
end has come they sell their produce. They can not get 
enough for that produce to-day to pay their taxes, and they 
can not live on the farm and keep the farm. The only 
farmer to-day who can live and sleep is the tenant farmer. 
Does any one challenge that statement? 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the Federal Reserve Board— 
this board that is criticized by the distinguished Vice Presi- 
dent, and I share his criticism. I criticize the board myself. 
Let me give their plan of relief for the people of America. 
It is not the plan of the board; it is the plan of one member 
of the board. This is likewise an Associated Press story. 
The story is under a heading as follows: 

Commodities urged as debt payments. Reserve Board member 
believes raw materials should be used to settle obligations. 

Here, Mr. President, in the headings we have a suggestion 
from the Federal Reserve Board itself that the way for the 
people to become prosperous is to commence trading among 
themselves—to trade their pigs for coats, to trade their 
wheat for_gasoline, to trade their chickens for sugar, per- 
haps—when the Federal Reserve Board itself has $9,000,- 
000,000 of actual money under its custody and control, or it 
can secure that much money, and then permits only five and 
a half billion to be in circulation! 

I read from the article: 

Payment of debts with commodities, as a means for immediate 
and concrete relief to agriculture, is advocated by George R. James, 
member of the Federal Reserve Board, in a signed article appearing 
in the January issue of National Sphere. 

Mr. President, I can not join in such a conclusion. 

I call the attention of the Senate to another story appear- 
ing in a magazine called Liberty of date December 24, 
1932. This story is under the heading— 

Back to the land an imperative necessity. 


Mr. President, if my interpretation is correct, if my infor- 
mation is well founded, our people can not live upon the 
land, because they can not raise enough to sell to get enough 
money to pay the taxes. They might live for a year or two 
if they had some surplus; but just so surely as they stay on 
the farm under present policies the time will come, depend- 
ing upon their surplus as to how long they will be allowed 
to stay there, that they will be evicted either for non- 
payment of their taxes or, if the land is mortgaged, for 
nonpayment of the mortgage itself. 

I have here another publication from a rather distin- 
guished economist. His name is Irving Fisher. I know the 
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distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass! would not 
believe anything Mr. Fisher might say on the money ques- 
tion—I do not believe he would—but, nevertheless, others 
read what Mr. Fisher says. The great papers of the country 
pay much money to print what he says. Notwithstanding 
some economists do not agree with him, many do. Here is 
what Mr. Fisher says. It is under a black heading, as 
follows: 
What can Congress do? 


Why, Mr. President, is it possible that Congress can do 
anything to help the country? Everybody save Congressmen 
and Senators seems to think that Congress might help some 
if they would do it. 

Reading further: 

Will the lame-duck Congress be able to lead the way out of the 
depression—or will it merely mark time? 

Mr. President, I fear that Mr. Fisher’s apprehension that 
the lame-duck Congress will merely mark time will come 
true. 

Mr. President, the Department of Agriculture is going to 
help the country and help the people by having the farmers 
go home and stay there, go barefooted, wear overalls, and 
eat what they can not sell, hoping thereby that they can 
live. Mr. James, of the Federal Reserve Board, suggests 
that the only way for the people to get along and become 
prosperous is to begin swapping commodities; to pay their 
debts in commodities; to take some eggs down to the movie, 
if they go to the movie, and pay their admission; to take 
some butter and eggs into the grocery and buy their sugar, 
coffee, spices, and other things they have to have; trade; 
barter. Now, I want to call attention to what some eminent 
economists say is the way out. 

I call attention first to a news article appearing in a New 
York financial publication which reads as follows: 

The only possibility of safe and effective handling of the debts 
is through the normal process of orderly liquidation on the basis 
of their individual merits. An unusually large proportion of 
existing debts must be taken care of by making adjustments, 
and creditors are urged to consent to such an action where 
justified. 

That economist suggests that the only way out is for 
those who hold mortgages on property to go around and 
see the borrowers, the debtors, adjust the debts with them, 
Scale down these mortgages. Why, Mr. President, if the 
farmer had no mortgage whatever on his farm he could not 
live under present conditions, because he can not sell his 
good crop for enough to pay the taxes; and then, if he 
could, he would have nothing left upon which to live. Get- 
ting rid of a mortgage debt will not solve the problem. 

Then here are the views of Mr. Ayres. Mr. Ayres is a 
colonel. Mr. Ayres is regarded as an eminent economist. 
He lives in Cleveland, Ohio. He tells the country in an 
article just what to expect next year; and let me say to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Virginia that Colonel 
Ayres justifies his statement a while ago that times next 
week, this year coming, will be worse than last week and 
last year past. 

Those who have any regard for the judgment of Mr. 
Ayres might be interested. Hence I read one or two para- 
graphs from that story, subheaded as follows: 

Decline in exports expected. 

I am reading quotations from Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
economist and vice presicent of the Cleveland Trust Co. 

For example— 

He says— 
it seems likely that the value of our exports will be less in 1933 
than in 1932. - 

Is that encouraging? 


It seems probable that industrial wage rates will be lower at 
the end of 1933 than at the cluse of 1932. 

Again the Senator from Virginia spoke with good basis 
for his statement. 


The trend of the cost of living in 1933 is likely to be a declining 
one. 
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What does that mean? The cost of living is going down. 
What does that mean? It means that the people can buy 
for less the things that they must eat. Potatoes will be 
cheaper, cabbage will be cheaper, wheat will be cheaper, 
meat will be cheaper. The things that people must have 
upon which to live will be cheaper this year than they were 
last year; but what effect will that have upon the producers 
of those commodities? 

Everyone now agrees that there is no chance for a return 
of prosperity until these commodity prices have reached 
the bottom and have begun to ascend. Colonel Ayres says 
that the prospects for the coming year are for a further 
declining trend of commodity prices. 

The number of commercial failures will probably be greater 
next year than this year. 

Mr. President, is that reassuring—that we will have more 
bankruptcies in 1933 than we had in 1932? This great econ- 
omist of Cleveland states so. If money is taken from circu- 
lation, or if money is kept out of circulation, what Colonel 
Ayres states will be absolutely, inevitably true. The only 
way the trend can be changed is to reverse the process ox 
deflation and commence the process of inflation; and by 
inflation“ I mean expansion of the currency. 

Further, Colonel Ayres says: 

Dividend payments and interest rates on commercial paper will 
probably be lower in 1933 than in 1932. 

There is not much hope in that, Mr. President. 

Now let me quote from a great publicist, one whose writ- 
ings are read not only in his native country of Great Britain 
but very largely read in the United States. I do not know 
how he rates as an economist, but as a historian I rate him 
very high. His name is H. G. Wells. I want to read a few 
paragraphs from a recent article by Mr. Wells. 

I am glad to know that the suggestion made by Mr. Wells 
is a support of the proposal which I shall offer at a later 
hour or on a later day. I quote Mr. Wells: 

The history of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire could 
be rewritten indeed as the history of a struggle with debt. The 
good fortune of our civilization in happening upon an unpremed- 
uaa 5 inflation has hitherto kept our minds off the debt 
pro 5 


We have now to face it. 
The world deflates. 


That means the world takes money out of circulation. 


The deflation is proceeding with terrifying swiftness. The pay- 
ment of debts is daily becoming more difficult and reluctant. 

We—humanity at large—are paying our debts to insufficiently 
consuming creditors or to hoarding creditors. The world is full 
of unconsumed goods; it is in a phase of congested wealth. 

But this is only a temporary phase, a carry-over from the last 
period of vigor. Under existing conditions no one will go on mak- 
ing or growing things at a loss. The accumulated stores will pass 
sluggishly into consumption or they will rot. 

There may then be a resumption of trade, but upon a shrunken 
scale. The next state of mankind as a whole will be insufficiency 
and famine in a generally impoverished world. Plainly the first 
thing to do now is to restore the circulation—to inflate, as we 
have here defined the word. That must be the first aid method. 


So said Mr, H. G. Wells, world-famous writer. 

Mr. President, the bankers do not like to hear that sort 
of thing. I call the attention of the Senate to an Associated 
Press item of January 5, eight days ago, as follows: 

New Tonk, January 5—Inflation is once more the topic of the 
moment in Wall Street, following proposals in Washington legis- 
lative quarters to cheapen the purchasing power of the dollar. 

For the most part, Wall Street doesn’t like the word, although 
most bankers readily acknowledge a conservatively lower value of 
the dollar, and consequent higher prices of commodities, would 
be highly desirable. 

Mr. President, bankers in New York are coming to that 
conclusion. Yet apparently very few upon the floor of the 
Senate are willing to make such a decision. I read further: 


Inflation is variously defined, but when it works it is accom- 
panied by rising prices of stocks and commodities. 


That is what I contend; the more money there is placed 
in circulation the higher the prices. The more money there 
is taken out of circulation the lower the prices. There is 
not an economist in the world who will deny the truthful- 
ness of that statement: 
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Technically, it may be defined as an increase in the circulating 
medium beyond the current requirements of trade. This means 
a lower value per unit of currency and consequent higher prices 
for what it will buy. 

Exactly so. Now, I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to some conclusions reached by another economist 
of not only nation-wide but of world-wide renown. I call 
this economist, through his typewritten statement, to the 
support of the proposition which I will present at the proper 
time. The economist to whom I refer is Dr. G. F. Warren, 
and another one to whom I shall refer is Dr. F. A. Pearson. 
As I understand, they are on the faculty of Cornell Univer- 
sity; at least, Doctor Warren is. I am not sure about their 
exact status. 

This statement is of date May 12, 1932. It is a little older 
than the ones I have been reading, but it is comparatively 
late. 

I will say for the Recorp that this statement was pre- 
sented and discussed before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the Senate in connection with the hearings on 
the Goldsborough bill, which took place last spring. Doctor 
Warren said, on page 6: 

The credit structure is primarily based on commodity prices. 


A little later he said: 
A drop in the price level undermines the credit structure. 


Mr. President, Doctor Warren and Doctor Pearson have 
made an estimate of the total debts owed by the people of 
the United States. There are 125,000,000 people in the 
United States. Most of those people owe something; at 
least they owe their part of the national debt. They owe 
their portion of the State debt, if their States have debts. 
They owe their part of the city debt, if they reside in cities 
and the cities have debts. If they live in the country, per- 
haps they have farm mortgages. So these gentlemen have 
made a composite estimate of the total volume of money all 
the people put together owe. Their estimate as of 1929 was 
that the debts amounted to $203,000,000,000. These emi- 
nent economists stated that in 1929 all the people, all to- 
gether, owed a total sum of $203,000,000,000. 

At that time these eminent economists estimated that the 
total national wealth of the United States at that time was 
$362,000,000,000. In order to be conservative, and at the 
same time liberal, I am going to reduce those figures to even 
numbers and state that their estimates were that in 1929, 
when the depression struck, all the people owed $200,000,- 
000,000 and that all our wealth amounted to $400,000,000,000. 

It is well known that since 1929, when the depression 
struck, the dollar has gone up in buying power. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. As I understand from the Senator, at the 
time the depression came on in this country there were 
$200,000,000,000 of credits. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Two hundred billion dollars 
of debts the people owed. 

Mr. LONG. Well, if there were debts, there were credits; 
it was merely one side of the ledger against the other. As I 
understand it, that was in contrast to $360,000,000,000 to 
$400,000,000,000 of property. I wish to ask the Senator 
whether, in his opinion, there is any way in the world for 
the people to wade out of their distress unless either they 
observe the sabbatical year, or inflate the currency. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, for some rea- 
son I do not catch the force of that question. 

Mr. LONG. The point I make is this. As I have gathered 
from the Senator’s remarkable address made here to-day, 
for which I think every man in the Senate is very grateful, 
he has shown that there are $200,000,000,000 of debts, which 
must be paid out of less than $400,000,000,000 of assets. I 
ask the Senator whether, in his opinion, he thinks it pos- 
sible to relieve the country of this distressful condition unless 
there is a freedom of the currency, through expansion, or a 
remonetization of silver, or through the operation of the old 
sabbatical year. 
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In order that the Senator may understand what I am 
talking about in regard to the sabbatical year, I will state 
this, so that the Senator may answer the question. In the 
law of ‘Moses it was stipulated that every seventh year was a 
sabbatical year; that is, that debts were remitted every 
seventh year. We have undertaken to get away from that; 
that is, we have undertaken to avoid remitting debts during 
the seventh year. I want to ask the Senator this question— 
and I ask him because the Senator is one of the leading 
economists not only in this body but in this country: Is it 
possible for this condition of indebtedness and distress to be 
relieved, with $200,000,000,000 of debts and $400,000,000,000 
of assets, unless there is either an expansion of the cur- 
rency or a remonetization of silver or the rule of the sab- 
batical year of releasing debts? Is it possible, under the 
present currency system, for the people of this country to 
come out from under this debt strangulation, under which 
all the people of the United States are now suffering? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, when I shall 
have completed my remarks upon the debt question, the 
Senator’s question will have been answered. Let me inter- 
pose, however, that I am not depending upon the Roman 
law or the sabbatical year to get us out of this difficulty. 

Mr. President, I stated that in 1929 the people all together 
owed $200,000,000,000 and that they had only $400,000,000,- 
000 of property. Since 1929 the buying power of the dollar 
has gone up. In 1929 the dollar would not buy 1 bushel of 
wheat. To-day the dollar buys 4 bushels of wheat in Ok- 
lahoma. In 1929 the dollar would buy 5 pounds of cotton. 
To-day the dollar in Oklahoma buys 20 pounds of cotton. 
The same thing is true as to hogs. They are the lowest in 
price they have been in years. Wheat is the lowest it has 
been in recorded history for 400 years. The buying power 
of the dollar has gone up, and the debts are expressed in 
dollars. So, when the dollar goes up, the buying power of 
the debt goes up. The debts have been doubled. So, when 
the people go to pay their debts, they find that they must 
have values doubled in order to liquidate the debts. There- 
fore to-day, instead of the people owing two hundred bil- 
lions of value, before they can release themselves from their 
mortgages, they must raise value in the sum of $400,000,- 
000,000. 

Then, as the dollar goes up, real estate and other property 
values go down. While debts and the dollar have gone up 
100 per cent, real property, and property of all kinds, has 
fallen 100 per cent. So to-day, while we own four hundred 
billions in value, the value of our property, as measured in 
buying power, has fallen, and we have $200,000,000,000 of 
assets with which to liquidate $400,000,000,000 of value of our 
indebtedness. 

Mr. President, that can not be done. The unemployed are 
not the only ones in distress. The farmers are not the only 
ones in distress. The little merchants are not the only ones 
in distress. The failed banks, 11,000 of them, are not the 
only ones in distress. The larger banks are in distress. 
Cities and States are in distress. The greatest of all in dis- 
tress is the United States Government. 

Let me show one further thing, since this question has 
been raised. The people owe $200,000,000,000 of debt. They 
must pay interest on that debt. Most of it is interest-bearing 
debt. The $200,000,000,000 of debt at an average rate of 
interest, say 5 per cent, forces the people to raise $10,- 
000,000,000 each year to pay the interest on the debt pro- 
vided it is an interest-bearing debt. That is fixed. They 
must raise the $10,000,000,000 to pay the interest among 
themselves. It is just as bad for them to have to pay a 
neighbor the interest as to pay a foreign nation. It is harder 
to get the money than it was before. It takes twice as 
much money as it did before. In effect, to pay the interest 
on the $200,000,000,000 of debt the people must raise 
$20,000,000,000 in value to pay the interest on the debts they 
owe. That can not be done. 

That is not all. We have taxes. We must finance the 
United States Government. That is not a part of the 
bonded debt. It takes something like $5,000,000,000 to run 
the United States of America for 12 months. Then it takes 
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money to run the States, the counties, the cities and the 
districts, and it is estimated that it takes each 12 months 
the sum of $14,000,000,000 in taxes to pay the expenses of 
operating the various forms of Government—National, State, 
county, and city—in the United States. Now since the dollar 
has gone up in value, in order for the people to pay taxes, 
they can not pay with $14,000,000,000 of the old-time value 
dollars, but they must get 14,000,000,000 of the high-priced 
dollars with which to pay their taxes. Those dollars have 
gone up in buying power 100 per cent. So in value the peo- 
ple, to pay their taxes, must raise and procure and develop 
and dispose of something to the value of twice $14,000,- 
000,000, or $28,000,0000,000, to meet their tax obligations. 

I am talking about values now. No one questions my fig- 
ures. They are conservative. To pay our taxes takes 
$28,000,000,000 of value. We find that the people to pay 
their interest and their taxes added together must raise 
value in the sum of $48,000,000,000, and when they have 
paid their taxes and paid their interest they are not 
through. They have to live, and they are entitled to live. 
The $48,000,000,000 of value and the income of the people 
this year is not that much. 

Is the Nation bankrupt? Are the States bankrupt? 
Thirty-eight of the States are borrowing from the Govern- 
ment. Are the cities bankrupt? All that can are borrowing 
from the Federal Government, and yet the great minds of 
this country are unwilling to have placed in circulation 
money to make money more plentiful when, to the extent 
that it becomes more plentiful, commodity prices will rise, 
placing value in the things the people produce to sell to get 
the money to pay their interest and pay their taxes. 

Mr. President, I am glad there are a few Democrats still 
left in the Senate at this moment. In my judgment, unless 
the members of my party give more attention to the para- 
mount issue always before the country and before the people 
and the Congress—the money question—we will make no 
progress in the solution of the problem that we must solve. 
There is no other way to do it. 

Let me recall to those on this side of the aisle a little his- 
tory and a few figures. In 1912, after my party had been a 
minority party for generations seemingly, we came into 
power. In 1912 we had money in circulation in the sum of 
$3,335,000,000. From 1912 until 1920 we had eight years of 
Democratic rule, a rule and a reign which in my humble 
judgment in after years will be known as the golden age of 
the American Republic. 

In those eight years the Democrats of the United States 
saw to it that the circulation was increased from $3,335,- 
000,000 to $6,500,000,000. In eight years the amount of 
money permitted and placed and forced in circulation was 
almost doubled. Was that inflation? It was expansion— 
more money placed in circulation. The faster money went 
into circulation, the higher rose commodity prices. Farm 
lands went up. City lands went up. Everything the people 
produced went up in value. In 1920 we had $6,500,000,000 
in circulation—the best times I ever saw. Every man had a 
job. In those days men did not have to look for work. If 
men did not want to work they had to hide or the job would 
find them. 

And now, after 12 years of administration by another 
party, one-third of the money of the United States has been 
taken out and destroyed; and here we are. Is there any 
significance? I will show the Senate that there is before I 
conclude; and I want to conclude to-night. Here is the 
remedy suggested by Doctor Pearson: 

A rise in commodity prices to the level that prevailed when 
public and private debts were incurred would quickly restore equi- 
ties, stop bankruptcies, start the sale of commodities, and restore 
employment. 

Are these economists wrong? They must be, in the esti- 
mation of a small but powerful clique to-day in control of 
the financial policies of America and the world. Again I 
read: 


Commodity prices can be raised by increasing the amount of 
currency in circulation. 
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Mr. President, is that true? Can we raise commodity 


prices by simply increasing the amount of money in circu- 


lation? Last week there was taken out of circulation 
$80,000,600. As soon as the people found it out yesterday 
everything went down—wheat, corn, cotton, hogs, cattle, 
silver—everything went down in the nature of a commodity, 
and I say the real cause was the taking of $80,000,000 from 
circulation by the Federal Reserve Board during the past 
seven days. 

Mr. President, at this point I want to place in the Recorp, 
without having the same read, some conclusions reached by 
an eminent economist by the name of Reginald V. Hiscoe, 
of R. V. Hiscoe & Co. I will ask that his conclusions be in- 
serted at this point in connection with my remarks because 
I concur in his conclusions, and to save time I ask to have 
them inserted rather than to take the time to have them 
read. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The matter is as follows: 


More CURRENCY, OR CUTTING GOLD CONTENT or DOLLAR, CALLED 
BesT WAY TO RECOVERY / 


By Reginald V. Hiscoe, of R. V. Hiscoe & Co. 


In this short writing I am not going to devote time or space 
to the cause of the depression. Hindsight is better than foresight, 
and the causes are, therefore, apparent to most observers. What 
is really important to-day is what forces are prolonging the de- 
pression. Can they be overcome by remedies or must these forces 
go ahead until the bitter end before a recovery occurs? 

To get a true picture of the situation one must consider the 
relationship between debts, currency, commodities, and labor. 
When these are in true balance, prosperity is possible; when these 
are out of balance, prosperity is impossible, and to-day these are 
out of balance; therefore the task at hand is either to bring about 
a proper balance by inflation or wait until a proper balance occurs 
by bankruptcies or reorganization. 

FIRST NECESSARY STEP 


It is first necessary to prove that debt, currency, commodities, 
and labor are out of balance in order to proceed intelligently, and 
this I will endeavor to illustrate. People are heard to say that 
things are getting readjusted because commodities and labor have 
come down. 

My opinion is that we are getting more out of adjustment be- 
cause debts have not come down and that debts mount in an 
inverse ratio to the decline in commodities, labor, earning power, 
salaries, and wages. : 

For example, a farmer has contracted a debt of $5,000 when 
wheat is selling at $1 a bushel, wheat drops to 50 cents a bushel; 
it is now necessary for him to sell 10,000 bushels of wheat to pay 
off his debt, while at $1 a bushel he had to sell 5,000 bushels of 
wheat to pay off his debt; in other words, his debt has really 
doubled because the price of his wheat has been cut in half. 

So it is with cities and municipalities, for these are simply a 
collection of individuals, and their wealth consists of real estate, 
commodities, stocks, bonds, and the earning power of their popu- 
lation, for upon these assets it levies for taxes. The wage earner, 
the business man who is in debt is in the same predicament, for 
his wages and earning power are down while his debts mount 
in an inverse ratio, and so it is with corporations and railroads. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


If one looks at a chart of commodity prices over a long period 
of years one is surprised to find that commodity prices, instead of 
being way down, are at what seems to be a normal level with the 
exception of the prices prevailing during or shortly after the 
Civil War, the Napoleonic wars, and the World War. 

Now, if one looks at a chart of debts one will find that debts 
are so high, compared to other periods, that they seem fantastic, 
and if one takes into consideration that these debts were incurred 
with commodities at World War prices and therefore have in- 
creased in an inverse ratio to the decline in commodities, one is 
overwhelmed with their stupendity, and it is immediately seen 
they can not be liquidated unless commodities rise. 

Now, another look at the long-time chart of commodity prices 
will show us that if the future is to follow the past commodity 
prices should continue at about their present levels until 1950, 
We are now beginning to get an understanding of our problem. 
We see that our present debts can not be paid off with the present 
prices of commodities, earning power, and labor and that these 
prices are likely to remain where they are for a period of about 
20 years. 

It is obvious that, unless a balance can be brought about by 
some means, bankruptcy or reorganization must result. 


EXPLAINS WAYS OUT 
This brings us back to the fact that there are two ways out, a 


cheapening of the dollar, or bankruptcy. I will now endeavor to 
explain these two ways. It is only after we know which of these 
two courses are going to be taken that we can determine, with 
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any accuracy, the trend in prices of commodities, stocks, and 
bonds. 


The first way out that I am going to discuss is the cheapening 


of the dollar, or, in other words, a lowering of the gold content 
of the dollar. We have only a certain amount of gold, and our 
present dollar has a 40 per cent gold ratio behind it. Now, if 
more dollars or currency are issued against our gold reserve the 
value of the dollar declines, debts also decline, and the prices of 
commodities advance. 

Let us say, for example, that we issue 25 per cent more dollars 
against our gold reserve. Our gold ratio then becomes 30 per 
cent. In theory, commodity prices then increase 25 per cent and 
debts are reduced 25 per cent. This begins to bring debts and 
commodities more into balance, and the wheels of factories should 
begin to gain in momentum as a result of a better balance; and 
more money in the hands of the population seems to be the most 
painless way out, 

The second way out is through bankruptcy or voluntary reor- 
ganization, which will reduce debts and therefore bring about a 
balance between debts, commodities, and labor. This course will 
take longer and will be more painful, and will result in more 
losses to those who have the least left to lose, as the farmer will 
lose his farm, the stockholder and the junior bondholder will 
suffer still further, and the holder of Government obligations, 
who so far has not suffered but has really gained, because the 
same income buys more commodities, will escape unscathed. 

At the present time it seems to the writer that this problem is 
not understood by the Government, for it is maintaining the dollar 
at its face value, so that the door to the first way out is closed, 
and at the same time is lending money to railroads to pay interest 
on their bonds, some of which are selling from 10 to 30 cents on 
the dollar, and in so doing it is simply stopping the cutting down 
of debts, which will only keep recovery that much farther away. 
It is lending money to various institutions and farm-loan banks 
and in this way is also postponing the inevitable reckoning. 

SOME LIKELY RESULTS 

The question now arises which of the two ways out is the best 
way. The writer believes that the issuance of more currency or 
the lowering of the gold content of the dollar is preferable, as he 
believes: 

1, This would put more money in the hands of the unemployed 
and tend to start an industrial recovery while receiverships would 
result in more unemployment. 

2. It would tend to let us compete more in world markets, for it 
would lower our costs. 

8. It would make it easier for foreign countries to pay their debts 
to us as their currencies would then buy more dollars. 

4. It would tend to raise the price of commodities. 

5. It would make it easier for internal debts to be paid. 

6. It would tend to increase the price of real estate, commodities, 
stocks, and junior bonds. 

7. The Government needs money and this is the easiest and 
quickest way to get it. 

8. It would, in effect, be a tax on Government bonds, tax-exempt 
securities, and other high-grade fixed interest-bearing securities 
which are the group which can best afford a tax. 

9. It would tend to avert railroad receiverships as well as other 
receiverships, 

The writer is fully aware that most economists would disapprove 
of this policy, as they would agree that once started it could not 
be stopped, and that the dollar would go the way of the German 
mark. He does not agree with this, as he believés that as the 
dangers are fully realized that discretion could be used. 

Do these same economists believe that because the pound ster- 
ling has declined that it must necessarily go the way of the Ger- 
man mark, and do they realize that keeping our dollar at par tends 
to force foreign currencies lower? 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I would like 
to have some Democrats here. They are in the: corridors, 
and I will ask the page boys to bring them into the Cham- 
ber. The balance of my remarks are to be addressed to 
them. I will give them a chance to listen. If they will not 
listen, I can not make them do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Chair to under- 
stand the Senator to be suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will with- 
hold that for the moment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I would not inflict it upon 
Senators. I know they do not want to hear me speak. 
There are a number of Democrats here; but I think I would 
like to have more if they are available, because what I am 
about to say should be of special significance to the mem- 
bers of my party. It may not be, but I hope it is. 

Mr. President, at the end of the Wilson administration 
money was plentiful. We had $6,500,000,000 in circulation. 
Prices were high, labor was employed, and our people were 
prosperous and happy. In 1920 the financial powers con- 
demned the Democratic Party for having too liberal credit 
and too much money in circulation and promised the peo- 
ple of America that if returned to power they would deflate 
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both currency and credit. I do not intend to reflect in the 
slightest on any member of the opposition party, and I recite 
it only from the record. 

When the convention of the party in opposition to the one 
to which I belong met in 1920, that party charged that the 
high cost of living in existence at that time was due to the 50 
per cent depreciation in the purchasing power of the dollar. 
I want to read that language from the Republic platform 
adopted in 1920: 

The prime cause of the high cost of living has been first and 
foremost a 50 per cent depreciation of the purchasing power of 
the dollar due to the gross expansion of our currency and credit. 

Did they know what they were doing in that Chicago con- 
vention? Some of the smartest men in the world are 
Republicans. They knew what they were saying. They 
knew what the cause was. They knew why prices were high. 
In that solemn declaration they condemned the Democratic 
Party for being responsible for the high cost of wheat, for 
the high cost of potatoes, for the high cost of cotton, for 
the high cost of farm lands, for the high cost of everything. 

They said to the people of America, “ Place us, the oppo- 
sition party, in power; we will bring down the high cost of 
living; we will bring down the price of wheat; we will bring 
down the price of cotton; we will bring down the price of 
hogs; we will bring down the price of cattle; we will bring 
down the price of the commodities the people produce with 
which to pay their taxes, to pay their interest, and to live.” 
They were frank; they told the country how they were going 
to do it. I read: 

We pledge ourselves 

Said that great convention— 

We pledge ourselves to earnest and consistent attack upon the 
high cost of living * * * by courageous and intelligent defia- 
tion of overexpanded credit and currency. 

Mr. President, that is the soul of my speech, so far as relief 
is concerned. We had plenty of money in circulation; 
credits were easy; everybody had a job; prices were high; 
farmers were not complaining; and because of those condi- 
tions the opposition party condemned us. They said to the 
people of the country, “ Place us in power and we will bring 
those prices down,” And they told how they were going to 
do it. They were going to do it by taking money out of 
circulation and canceling it and having the banks curtail the 
credits of the people. 

Does anyone challenge my statement? Mr. President, it 
can not be challenged, as I shall show in a moment. 

The financial powers won the 1920 contests and imme- 
diately the policy of deflation of currency and credits was 
placed in execution. I am speaking from the record. On 
the Ist day of March, 1921, four days before my distin- 
guished colleague the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gass], 
as I recall, left his position and office as Secretary of the 
Treasury, we had in circulation the sum of $6,207,000,000. 
On the 4th of March the administration changed; Mr. 
Harding: became President, and the moment the change of 
administration took place those who assumed control of the 
Government began to make good their promise by taking 
money out of circulation. 

Of course, I will admit that the process started back on the 
17th day of May, 1920, under the Democratic administration. 
The then Senator from Illinois, Mr. McCormick, introduced 
a resolution calling upon the Federal Reserve Board to ad- 
vise the Congress and the country what plan they had to 
bring down the high cost of living. 

The Senate adopted that resolution by unanimous consent. 
It went down to the Federal Reserve Board. 

However, a peculiar coincidence might be stated in con- 
nection with that incident. The Federal Reserve Board has 
the power to call into conference advisers of the Federal 
reserve districts. The Federal Reserve Board has an ad- 
visory committee made up of one member residing in each 
Federal reserve district. So the Federal Reserve Board, 
knowing what it was doing to do, believing in what it was 
going to do, called in not only the governors of the several 
Federal reserve banks—-12 of them—but also called in the 
advisory committee. That call was sent out on the 17th day 
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of May. They were to meet, as I remember, on the 18th day 
of May. It is significant that on the very day the call for 
this conference was sent forth by those who manage the 
Federal reserve system—and my distinguished friend knows 
all about it; I am not telling him anything new—Senator 
McCormick, of Illinois, introduced a resolution. It lay upon 
the table for a day or two. He then called it up. There was 
a little discussion, and the resolution was passed by unani- 
mous consent. The board had its answer ready. What was 
the answer? I have the report here. The answer was they 
were going to contract the currency; that they were going to 
restrict credits. How were they going to do that? The 
Federal Reserve Board was going to serve notice on the 12 
Federal reserve banks not, perhaps, to stop making loans to 
member banks, but to be more careful, which meant to stop 
making loans to the member National banks and member 
State banks. That is how they were going to do it. 

Then the several Federal reserve banks—12 of them—fol- 
lowing out the policy of the Federal Reserve Board, must 
have sent notices to their member banks, the several National 
banks and State banks of the system, for them to quit mak- 
ing loans. It went in the form of a suggestion, a hint, but it 
meant at that time acommand. To a great extent the Fed- 
eral reserve banks stopped making loans to the National and 
State banks of the system, and those banks in turn stopped 
in the main making loans to their depositors and served 
notice on their depositors, “Instead of getting more credit 
you had better come in and pay us what you owe.” The de- 
positors began to sell what they had in order to get money 
with which to liquidate their debts at the several banks. 
As fast as the banks collected from the borrowers they—the 
banks—would send that money to the Federal reserve banks 
in payment of their obligations, and when they did that a 
great deal of money went out of circulation. 

I have the figures here to show how much money went out 
of circulation. On March 1, 1921, we had $6,207,000,000 in 
circulation. By April 1, 30 days later, we only had $6,093,- 
000,000. During the first month $114,000,000 of the people’s 
currency—gold, silver, and paper, the kind of money that one 
can spend to buy a railroad ticket in a foreign land—had 
been withdrawn from the people and canceled. 

On May 1, 1921, we had in circulation $6,070,000,000. 
During that month the reduction was not so great. There 
was only the difference between $70,000,000 and $93,000,000, 
or $23,000,000 taken out of circulation. I will ask at this 
point to have printed in the Recor the figures showing the 
amount of money in circulation, as set forth by the Federal 
Reserve Board’s reports for each of the 17 months after the 
new administration came into power, up to July 1, 1922. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Ý Currency in circulation 


1921 


Docente Sone oe e dp rae 5, 676, 000, 000 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The new administration 
acted as they had promised. The people did not under- 
stand what it meant, but those who wrote the Chicago plat- 


form understood it; the financiers understood it; the bank- 
1 Change in estimates. 
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ing crowd that controls the financial policy of America 
understood it. In the first 17 months there was taken out 
of circulation and canceled more-than eighteen hundred 
million dollars of currency, over $100,000,000 a month. 

As fast as the board took money out of circulation and 
canceled it, just that fast fell commodity prices, and as 
commodity prices went down the buying power of the dollar 
went up. That is, Mr. President, when the depression 
started. The depression did not start in November, 1929; 
it started in this Chamber on the 17th day of May, 1920, 
with the introduction of the McCormick resolution. The 
administration then in control reduced the circulation from 
six and a half billion dollars to $4,375,000,000. In other 
words, they took out of circulation approximately $2,200,- 
000,000, or one-third of the money of America. Money 
measures value. When there is little money in circulation 
it has high buying power and measures large value. Re- 
verse the process and the opposite is true. 

Mr. President, since deflation was inaugurated one-third 
of our money has been withdrawn from circulation and can- 
celed. Consequently, our credit has likewise contracted, and 
since 1920 over 11,000 banks have been forced to close. As 
money becomes scarcer its buying power increases, and as 
dollars went up prices came down. To-day’s prices and pres- 
ent business and economic conditions are exactly what big- 
business policies and a subservient administration have made 
them. 

Mr. President, what are the conditions to-day? Briefly, 
for the Recorp, let me summarize them. Twelve million are 
unemployed, which means that at least some 30,000,000 men, 
women, and children are without means of support. Eight 
million are reported to be in dire need of food and clothing. 
Thirty million farmers, because of low prices, have lost their 
buying power, and consequently are losing their farms and 
homes. Taxes, interest, and debts are unpaid. Notes, 
bonds, and mortgages are in default. Receiverships and 
bankruptcies are seen on every hand. 

Because of the lack of buying power in the hands of the 
wage earners and farmers, who together form one-half of 
our population, merchants, wholesalers, factories, railroads, 
banks, and big business generally, all living off the produc- 
ing masses, are threatened, and such as have acceptable 
security are borrowing from the Government. Because taxes 
are unpaid cities, counties, States, and even the Federal 
Government itself are borrowing to meet interest, fixed 
obligations, and overhead expenses. 

Mr. President, the financial policies promulgated and 
adopted by the financial powers and executed and carried 
out by the Federal Reserve Board are directly responsible 
for the collapse of our economic system, and if not altered 
and changed will assuredly bring about the collapse of our 
Government. 

I again admit that the Federal Reserve Board, under the 
Constitution, is the agent of the Congress of the United 
States, and all that I have said can be charged directly to 
the Congress of the United States, which is the only policy- 
making department of the Government. 

Mr. President, from the conclusions I have just reached, 
there can be no possible escape. With labor unemployed, 
with farmers unable to secure cost of production, with busi- 
ness paralyzed, with individuals, corporations, railroads, 
banks, cities, counties, States, and the Federal Government 
itself borrowing money, neither the people nor the Govern- 
ment can long survive. 

Such is the present status of America, once the richest, 
strongest, and most influential Nation on the earth. 

The hope of the Nation or what hope is left rests upon the 
policy-making branch of this Government, the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, if the time I have consumed and what I 
have said may have the result of causing the Congress to 
devote some time to the distress existing among 120,000,000 
people, I shall have been amply repaid. At a later date I 
shall haye something more to say as the bill is reached for 
amendment. 
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Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Virginia? 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield the floor. 
Mr. GLASS. I had understood the Senator had yielded 
the floor, and I rose to move a recess. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House having pro- 
ceeded, in pursuance of the Constitution, to reconsider the 
bill (H. R. 7233) to enable the people of the Philippine Is- 
lands to adopt a constitution and form a government for 
the Philippine Islands, to provide for the independence of 
the same, and for other purposes, returned by the President 
of the United States with his objections to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in which it originated, that the bill was passed, 
two-thirds of the House of Representatives agreeing to pass 
the same. 

THE BANKING ACT 

The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (S. 4412) to 
provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets of 
Federal reserve banks and of national banking associations, 
to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue diversion 
of funds into speculative operations, and for other purposes. 

RECESS 

Mr. GLASS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 30 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, January 14, 1933, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 13, 1933 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Again we are assembled, our Heavenly Father, and through 
Thy gracious providence the day is ours. We are seriously 
interested in the progress of the Republic. There are am- 
bitions and purposes which can be formed nowhere else 
but at the altar of prayer. O hear us and prosper our 
work. Inspire us to act from the purest motives, obey the 
loftiest rule, and aspire to the supremest ends. Thou hast 
taught the world that strength and wisdom owe a debt to 
weakness and misfortune. Do Thou direct our ministry. 
Life is hard, conditions are unfair, and claims are often ex- 
cessive. Enable us to drive away the winter of discontent, 
and lead us all to get to the bright side, to the sunny side, 
and the music side of life, and let the joy overflow every- 
where. Amen. 


The-Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate insists upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 13975) entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and for other purposes,” 
requests a conference with the House thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Hate, Mr. Smoot, Mr. Keyes, Mr. Glass, and Mr. Mc- 
KKELLaR to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

REORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

Mr. O'CONNOR, from the Committee on Rules, reported 

the following resolution for printing under the rule: 
House Resolution 350 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution the House 
shall consider House Resolution 334, a resolution disapproving the 
several Executive orders grouping, coordinating, and consolidating 
certain executive and administrative agencies of the Government, 


as set forth in the message of the President to the Congress, dated 
December 9, 1932; that after two hours’ debate, which shall be 
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confined to the resolution, and to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered on the resolution 
to its adoption or rejection without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE—MEMORIAL TRIBUTE 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 
munication, which was read: 

BtsHop’s HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, Mount ST. ALBAN, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1933. 

My Dear Mr. Speaker: A memorial service for the people of the 
Capital of the Nation in tribute to the Hon. Calvin Coolidge, 
thirtieth President of the United States, will be held in the great 
choir of Washington Cathedral on Mount St. Alban next Sunday 
afternoon, January 15, at 4 o’clock. 

Tt gives me great pleasure to extend through you a cordial invi- 
tation to your colleagues in the House of Representatives to attend 
this service in commemoration of the life and notable public 
service of Mr. Coolidge. 

The cathedral authorities will feel highly honored if you and 
Mrs. Garner can find it convenient to be present. 

With cordial expressions of esteem, I am, faithfully yours, 
James E. FREEMAN, 


Bishop of Washington. 

The Hon, JOHN Nance GARNER, 

Office of the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, in view of the rule 
which precludes permission to address the House except on 
the day when the privilege to do so is asked, on next Mon- 
day I am going to ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for one hour after the disposal of matters on the 
Speaker’s desk and the reading of the Journal, on the sub- 
ject of branch banking as a remedy for the present economi- 
cal crisis. I have talked with the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Cors], who will have charge of the Army bill 
at that time, and I think he has no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Next Monday is consent day and sus- 
pension day. The Chair feels that he should protect that 
day. The time on that day will not be within the control 
of the gentleman from Mississippi. It is one of two days 
set apart each month for the consideration of bills on the 
Consent Calendar and for motions to suspend the rules. 
So far as the Chair recalls, since that practice has been 
established, unanimous consent to address the House on 
those days has never been granted. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Then, Mr. Speaker, I shall ask 
unanimous consent to address the House on Wednesday of 
next week. 

JUDICIARY COMMITTEE—LEAVE TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF THE 
HOUSE 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on the Judiciary be permitted 
to sit during the remainder of this week and the first three 
days of next week, during the sessions of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14199) making appropriations for the military and nonmili- 
tary activities of the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1934, and for other purposes. Pending that, 
I ask unanimous consent that general debate proceed until 
4 o’clock this afternoon, that being the time set for a Demo- 
cratic caucus, the time to be controlled by and equally 
divided between the gentleman from California [Mr. Bar- 
BOUR] and myself, and that to-morrow debate be confined to 
the bill, the time to be equally divided between the gentle- 
man from California and myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
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Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the Army appropriation bill. Pending that he asks 
unanimous consent that general debate proceed during to- 
day, to be equally divided between himself and the gentle- 
man from California, and that debate to-morrow be con- 
fined to the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
Some of us are very much interested in a resolution intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] rela- 
tive to the recommendations of the President in respect to 
reorganization of Government departments. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O'Connor] to-day reported a rule from 
the Committee on Rules making that resolution in order. 
Can the gentleman from New York tell the House or give us 
some idea when he plans to bring up that rule? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I understand the meeting at 4 o’clock 
this afternoon is to consider that very matter. 

Mr. MAPES. But some of us will not be present at that 
meeting, and I thought possibly we might get some informa- 
tion about it for all the House. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, no plan as far as I know 
has been worked out as to just when that rule will be called 
up. I imagine it will be on the program some time next 
week. That is all I know about it. 

Mr. MAPES. If the gentleman will permit, does the gen- 
tleman have any idea of bringing it up before the War De- 
partment appropriation bill is finally disposed of? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I have no idea as to how it will fit in 
with the program or whether it will intercept the Army 
appropriation bill or not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Reserving the right to object, is it the 
intention of the gentleman from Mississippi to limit debate 
to-morrow? 

Mr. COLLINS. To limit the debate to discussion of the 
bill only. 

Mr. BARBOUR. But not as to the time? 

Mr. COLLINS. It all depends upon the length of time 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Barsour] wishes to 
consume. I think about two hours would be sufficient, from 
what I have understood. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLLINS}? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLLINS]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 14199, the War Department 
appropriation bill, with Mr. Drrver in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Busey]. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to discuss the ques- 
tion of balancing the Budget. That is the thing that we 
talked about at great length during the last session of Con- 
gress. In order to properly understand or discuss the ques- 
tion of balancing the Budget, I think we should first look 
to the source and the amount of the income that might be 
expected to come into the Treasury of the United States 
under our revenue laws. 

From 1923 to 1929, inclusive, the average national income 
was seventy-eight and one-half billion dollars. In 1930 we 
began to find a reduced national income. In 1930 the in- 
come dropped to $71,000,000,000, or a loss of 9 per cent. 
In 1931 we find the national income dropping from seventy- 
eight nd cne-half billion dollars to $54,000,000,000. That 
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was a loss of twenty-four and one-half billion dollars, or 
31 per cent below the average from 1923 to 1929. We find 
that corresponds approximately with the loss of revenue 
that was secured by the Treasury under our revenue laws 
which showed us a 31 per cent deficit. In 1932 we find that 
the national income dropped to $37,000,000,000 from seventy- 
eight and one-half billion dollars, or a loss of forty-one and 
one-half billion dollars from the average point, and a loss 
in percentage of 53 per cent from what it was in 1923 to 
1929. 

Now, that is about the condition of the Treasury. The 
shrinkage of Federal income has cut in two the amount of 
revenue that is received by the Treasury under our revenue- 
raising laws. The revenue raised by our laws relates 
directly to the national income. The 1932 revenue, I call 
to your attention, is 31 per cent under the 1931 revenue. So 
we see it is absolutely impossible to have revenue laws that 
will keep a balanced Budget when we have continually 
shrinking incomes of the people. 

I think it is very well conceded that the fixed charges, 
overhead, Government expense, and things that we can not 
avoid in the way of expenses, amount to something like 
$20,000,000,000 a year. We lost $17,000,000,000 of national 
income last year over 1931. If we lose $17,000,000,000 dur- 
ing 1933 over 1932, we will be down to the point where we 
will not make enough income in this country to pay the 
necessary fixed charges and overhead and Government ex- 
penses, national, State, county, town, and so forth. 

Now, what is to be done under that state of circum- 
stances? Can we remedy the situation by cutting expenses? 
I am sure that most of you received from Mr. Babson a 
statement issued a few days ago, wherein he calls attention 
to the possibility of cutting Government expenses. He 
points out very emphatically that the Government’s ex- 
penses proper amount to $678,000,000. Now, that is the cost 
of administering government. It is true we have interest 
and sinking fund on the public debt. That amounts to 
$1,156,000,000. We have the cost of veterans’ relief, which 
is $928,000,000, and the cost of the Army and Navy which 
is $648,000,000, making a total of $2,715,000,000. These are 
not properly Government expenses or expenses chargeable 
to the administration of the Government. Cuts will have 
to deal with those items, but if we cut those expenses, 
which I believe we all favor so far as it is possible for us 
to do so, it would not take the place of the loss of $41,- 
000,000,000 which we have had in 1932 above the period 
average of 1923-1929. In other words, we have had a loss 
of about three and one-half billion dollars in the income of 
the people of this country each month during 1932, whereas 
the cost of government for a year is practically that 
amount. Each month we lose in income to all the people 
enough money to pay the cost of the United States Govern- 
ment for a year. 

Now, since we can not remedy our situation wholly or in 
any appreciable degree by cutting Government expenses, 
some other alternative must be resorted to. I believe that 
Mr. Babson was right in his closing statement in this article 
that we must increase the incomes of the people and the 
buying power of the people: 

The sane and worth-while way of balancing the Budget is to 
improve general business. This means increasing purchasing 
estes SURPLUS FOODS AND STARVATION £ 

We have a peculiar situation in this country of ours. 
We have a surplus of every kind of food product; we have 
a surplus of materials out of which clothing is made, and 
yet people are starving and people are going without suffi- 
cient clothing. We have a surplus of housing facilities, and 
yet people are being put out in the streets. There is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong besides the cutting of the ex- 
pense of government. What is that something? We say 
we have got more money than we had in 1929; that is, more 
coined and issued currency than we had in 1929. 


BANK CREDITS DROPPED TO 30 PER CENT EFFICIENCY 


We have, but our medium of exchange is used by business 
made up of two elements; one is bank credits, and that does 
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nine-tenths of the business in normal times; the other is 
coined and issued currency, which does one-tenth of the 
business in normal times. Our bank credits have dropped 
to three-tenths of their normal efficiency. In other words, 
the nine-tenths portion of our medium of exchange has 
come down to where it is only three-tenths efficient, and 
that is the main trouble in the channels of trade to-day. 
As to the other one-tenth: If you will examine the Decem- 
ber Bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board you will find it 
is but 40 per cent efficient. In other words, only 40 per 
cent of our currency is in circulation. 

What is to be done in circumstances like these? You say 
the banks are full of money. The banks are not full of 
money. The banks, with $42,000,000,000 of deposits, have 
but $700,000,000 with which to meet their obligations when 
the demand comes. They have $15,000,000,000 or $16,000,- 
000,000 of checking accounts where the demand can be 
made immediately, yet all of these banks have but 
$700,000,000 in cash. 

BANKS UNABLE TO MAKE LOANS 

The trouble with the banks is perhaps not that their cash 
is low, but their book credits are absolutely static for the 
greater part. They represent mortgages against land, 
against commodities, and against property of all kinds, and 
they can not realize on them any more, because they will 
not move. The banks can not offer this collateral for sale, 
because there is no buying power in the people and the 
people can not purchase it. So they are virtually confined 
to the small amount of cash they have in their vaults, and 
that is the reason the banks can not make you loans, 
When you apply for a loan, the bank does not believe it 
can sell the property you wish to hypothecate with it for 
the loan. Therefore it has to refuse your request. We 
find ourselves in this undependable position with regard to 
banks and bank credits. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. Has the gentleman any statements with re- 
gard to the amount of hoarded money in the country? 

Mr. BUSBY. The last statement of the Comptroller of 
the Currency shows perhaps $1,500,000,000 of currency in 
hoarding. 

BANKS HOARDING CASH 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. In the gentleman’s opinion, is it not a 
fact that because banks are afraid to loan money by reason 
of the unstable loan value of the collateral or commodities 
upon which they might have security, the money in those 
banks is just as effectively hoarded as though it were in 
some one’s sugar bowl or under some one’s mattress? 

Mr. BUSBY. That is absolutely the fact. This $700,- 
000,000 that is in the banks is being hoarded by them just 
as effectively as though it were buried away in some hiding 
place, as the gentleman has suggested, but they are right in 
hoarding it. If they tried to use it all, the banks would be 
endangered. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Let me ask one more question. Is not 
the main reason the banks are not willing to assume the 
risk of loaning money and taking chances on the security 
offered due to the fact that the commodity price level has 
continued to decline instead of taking an upward spurt, 
which would safeguard the securities of the banks? 

Mr. BUSBY. That is exactly right. 

COUNTRY STILL ON THE DECLINE 

Now I would like to call your attention to the effective way 
in which we are going downhill. The income of the people 
of this country shrunk 31 per cent in 1932 over the already 
defiated condition that existed in 1931. We are not stabi- 
lized in our downward trend; we have not hit the bottom. 
As long as the incomes of the people continue to dry up, the 
Budget will relate directly to the income of the people, who 
pay the taxes. If we should adopt a revenue law which bal- 


ances the Budget now and if we shall have a 25 per cent 
shrinkage in national income in 1933 over that of 1932, the 
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Budget will be out of balance again in 1934 by 25 per cent. 
Your Budget will relate directly to the income of the people 
who pay the taxes. When they do not make money with 
which to pay taxes, the revenue in the Treasury will dry up 
and the Budget get out of balance. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. I yield. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Before the gentleman gets too far away 
from his statement in regard to the frozen condition of 
banks as regards credit and circulating media I think it is 
well to note that of the total amount of public debt, which 
is approximately $20,000,000,000, the banks of the United 
States to-day are carrying between $11,000,000,000 and 
$12,000,000,000 of Government bonds because of the fact 
they feel safe in carrying those bonds; but, at the same 
time, it is freezing the assets of the banks still further. 

Mr. BUSBY. That is important. It indicates that the 
situation has gotten so we can not sell anything in the way 
of securities and properties other than United States bonds. 
We can not secure loans except through Government chan- 
nels. Why? Because Government bonds and Government 
obligations are the only things that are dependable, and 
they are a promise as directly by the Government as is 
currency. 


CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE MACHINE BROKEN DOWN 


Now, when we find our exchange arrangement broken 
down in its functioning in this way, the people using 
every kind of device for currency, what are we to do? Sit 
by and say we will wait until the banks come back and can 
furnish the credit the country is entitled to? Note this: 
The banks never did have any obligation to furnish credit 
to the country for business. They have certain powers; 
but these powers were given to the banks so they can use 
them to make money for themselves, not so they can serve 
the National Government. The National Government has 
got no right to go to the banks and demand that they use 
the credit issued through the Federal reserve system and 
thereby furnish the means to business to carry on the 
affairs of the country or the media of exchange required 
by trade; not one bit; but banks use those powers given 
them under our legislative acts when it is profitable to the 
bank, and when it is not profitable to the bank they do not 
use them. I am not criticizing the banks. We have turned 
over or farmed out to the banks and banking interests of 
the country the problem of furnishing nine-tenths of the 
exchange media for the business of this country, and that 
problem has not been met and is not being met by them. 
Since they have practically quit, we find stagnation in busi- 
ness on every hand. 

PLAIN DUTY OF CONGRESS 


What can we do? Why, we have control of the other 
one-tenth of the proposition, and if there is a breakdown 
in nine-tenths of the machine, if you discharge your duty as 
Congressmen and representatives of the people, do not say 
that you will sit by and wait until your people go through 
bankruptcy and then hope we will come out some way or 
other. What we can do is to speed up the other one-tenth 
by adding some more currency and media of exchange to it, 
and that is what we are now proposing to do. 

PLAN TO ADD NEW CURRENCY 


How can we do that? And I invite your attention to this 
because it will come up before the House very shortly. 
Heretofore the way we have met our deficit is to sell United 
States Government bonds to the banks and get that bank 
credit with which to finance the National Government. If 
we sell $3,000,000,000 in the open markets to the banks, they 
will pass their bank credit out and such currency as they 
have in the settlement of these bonds with the Treasury. 

There is no new money issued and there is no new advan- 
tage obtained. So what can be done? Instead of selling 
these bonds to the banks we can issue Government bonds, 
place them with the Federal reserve, just like banks would 
place them if they want a new currency, and have the Fed- 
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eral reserve issue the currency in payment of those bonds 
and turn the money over to the Treasury with which to pay 
the Government expenses. 

If we can not pass a taxing act—and the leaders seem to 
think we will not pass any act to balance the Budget—use 
the money, not credit. What are we going to do? Credit 
has but one seat and that is the point from which it issues. 
You throw out credit, and it is like a child with a ball with 
a rubber tied to it; he throws it out and it comes right back 
home; that is the only place it can go. But you issue new 
currency; you send that out and pay the people, and it does 
not come back but goes the rounds. It meets the situation, 
solves the situation and the problem, and you can not solve 
them in any other way. 

Suppose you sell bonds and obtain additional credit from 
the banks. What would you do? You would contract the 
credit in those banks to the extent of the amount of the 
bonds you have sold them, and you would deprive business of 
the opportunity of securing that credit, because you are 
bringing it in here to finance the National Government. 
What else have we done? We have issued obligations. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield before he de- 
parts from that immediate feature? 

Mr. BUSBY. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am somewhat familiar with the gen- 
tleman’s proposal. The gentleman did not state what 
amount of interest he would have those bonds carry, and in 
what amounts they would be issued. Will the gentleman 
kindly explain that? 

Mr. BUSBY. I was coming to that. What other burden 
would it place upon the country? We would pay 4 per cent, 
perhaps, to the banks for extending that credit to the Gov- 
ernment. It is not necessary to do that. Bonds carrying 1 
per cent interest sold to the Federal reserve with which to 
back currency with an added 20 or 40 per cent of gold are 
better than any currency that is in circulation, except the 
gold coin and the gold certificate. The national-bank notes 
are issued on 100 per cent low interest bearing Government 
paper and 5 per cent as lawful money; no gold at all. 

So, Mr. Chairman, if I may conclude in these few min- 
utes, I feel there is a grave responsibility resting upon 
every Member of the Congress. We suggest that we would 
like to do something, that we would like to relieve our 
people of the awful distress we find outside of Washing- 
ton; but if you observe us in the Halls of this legislative body 
here at both ends of the Capitol and take our attitude for 
sincerity, you would think everything was all right and that 
the sailing was fine throughout the country; but go down 
in your district and see somebody who has been on the out- 
side of Washington; he will come in and tell you, “It is 
awful the way you take no notice of the suffering of your 
people. It is terrible that you can drop into a feeling of ease 
and complacency and take no account of what is going on 
when the homes of the people are selling for taxes or being 
foreclosed under mortgages for small amounts that remain 
against them, and where every type of economic destruction 
is being wrought from one end of the country to the other 
and there is no remedy suggested.” 

For one I intend to exert every ounce of intelligence and 
influence I have to bring relief to the suffering people of 
this country. I do not care whether I am always in order, 
I do not care whether I am always in harmony with leader- 
ship, if there be leadership. I am in harmony with the 
suffering of our people and my efforts are going to be in 
their behalf, unhampered to any degree by rules and regu- 
lations and fictions that have kept us from acting up to this 
time. [Applause.] 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Driver, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that the committee having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 14199, the War Department appropriation bill, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, pending the reading of the 
message, which I think is very important, I make the point 
of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting. ] 
One hundred and seventy-nine Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members 
failed to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 140] 
Abernethy Davis, Tenn. Kelly, Il. Rogers, N. H 
Allen Dickstein Kemp Rudd 
Amile Doughton Kennedy, N, Y. Schneider 
Arentz Doutrich Seiberling 
Boehne Eaton, N. J Lambeth Simmons 
Bohn Fulbright Smith, Idaho 
Brand, Ga Golder Lewis Somers, N. Y. 
Buckbee Goodwin McLeod Stewart 
Byrns Hall, McSwain Sullivan, N. Y. 
Canfield Hancock, N.C. Miller Sullivan, Pa. 
Carley Hart Montague Swing 
Carter, Wyo. Hawley Nelson, Wis. Underwood 
Cooke Hopkins Oliver, Ala. Wolfenden 
Corning Hornor Oliver, N. Y. Wood, Ind. 
Crail Horr Owen Wyant 
Crump oe Person Yates 
Curry Johnson, Ill. Ramseyer 
Davenport Johnson, Wash. Rayburn 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and fifty-six Members 
have answered to their names; a quorum is present. 
On motion of Mr. O’Connor, further proceedings under 
the call were dispensed with. 
PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE (H. DOC. NO. 524) 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith without my approval H. R. 7233, entitled 
“An act to enable the people of the Philippine Islands to 
adopt a constitution and form a government for the Philip- 
pine Islands, to provide for the independence of the same, 
and for other purposes,” 

The Philippine people have to-day as great a substance 
of ordered liberty and human freedom as any people in the 
world. They lack the form of separate nationality which 
is, indeed, their rightful spiritual aspiration. They have 
been encouraged in this aspiration by every President of the 
United States during the years of our association with the 
Philippines and by declarations of the Congress. 

But in securing this spiritual boon to the 13,000,000 people 
in these islands the United States has a triple responsibility. 
That is responsibility to the Philippine people, responsibility 
to the American people, and responsibility to the world at 
large. Our responsibility to the Philippine people is that 
in finding a method by which we consummate their aspira- 
tion we do not project them into economic and social chaos, 
with the probability of breakdown in government, with 
its consequences in degeneration of a rising liberty which 
has been so carefully nurtured by the United States at the 
cost of thousands of American lives and hundreds of mil- 
lions of money. Our responsibility to the American people 
is that we shall see the fact of Philippine separation accom- 
plished without endangering ourselves in military action 
hereafter to maintain internal order or to protect the Philip- - 
pines from encroachment by others, and, above all, that this 
shall be accomplished so as to avoid the very grave dangers 
of future controversies and seeds of war with other nations. 
We have a responsibility to the world that having under- 
taken to develop and perfect freedom for these people we 
shall not by our course project more chaos into a world 
already sorely beset by instability. The present bill fails to 
fulfill these responsibilities. It invites all these dangers. It 
does not fulfill the idealism with which this task in human 
liberation was undertaken. 
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SUMMARY OF THE BILL 

The bill provides for a constitution of a specified character 
to be framed by a Philippine convention, for the submission 
to the Filipino people, and for the incidental determination 
as to whether or not they desire independence. In the event 
of a favorable vote, and after probably about two years, an 
intermediate government of the Philippine Islands is estab- 
lished, the office of governor general is abolished, and all 
important civil authority of the United States is effectively 
abrogated, except for certain inconsequential powers which 
are vested in a high commissioner. The United States re- 
tains also during the approximately 10-year period of inter- 
mediate government the powers of limited control over legis- 
lation—by the President—of judicial review in certain cases 
(by the United States Supreme Court), of supervision of 
foreign affairs, and of military occupation. Immigration is 
regulated, and during the same period certain duty-free im- 
ports into the United States are curtailed to specified quotas. 
The intermediate government is to levy export taxes, to in- 
crease from an initial charge of 5 per cent in the sixth year 
of that government to 25 per cent in the tenth year. Com- 
plete independence is automatically established in the 
eleventh year after the inauguration of the intermediate gov- 
ernment; and all free trade between the Philippine Islands 
and the United States is then terminated, unless some other 
understanding is arrived at by a trade conference. The 
United States retains, after the establishment of independ- 
ence, the right to maintain military and naval stations in 
the Philippine Islands; and the bill calls for an effort on the 
part of the United States to safeguard the future of the 
islands by securing international neutralization. 

I am returning this bill because I consider that it is sub- 
ject to the most serious objections. In the statement which 
follows I do not enter upon many secondary criticisms, but 
confine myself to the broader aspects of the subject, which, 
in any event, must dominate conclusions as to rightful action. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 

During the period of intermediate government prior to 
complete independence, not alone the internal and external 
political relations of the Philippine people must be adjusted 
but they must adjust their economic life to the complete 
abrogation of the present free-trade association with the 
United States. The period for such adjustment in this act 
is too short, too violent. These adjustments will not be con- 
fined to the period after independence. On the contrary, 
these reactions will begin much before that, for people do 
not wait to adjust their affairs until after a known certainty. 
They discount and prepare in advance. To grasp these im- 
plications we must consider what is proposed at the end of 
the 10-year period. The free entry of Philippine products 
into the United States—that is, 80 per cent of their foreign 
market—is to cease at that time, or at best be subject to 
an indefinite negotiation. Unfortunately for these people, 
their economic life to-day and for many years to come is 
absolutely dependent upon their favored trade with the 
United States. Many of their industries can not compete 
with the lower standards of living and costs in other tropical 
and subtropical countries, except by virtue of their favored 
entrance to our markets. Lands now employed in these 
products must be abandoned or alternatively all real wages 
and standards of living and all land values must be reduced 
to the level of other competing countries. Consequently, 
capital invested in large industries, the security for mort- 
gages held by their banks, their insurance companies, their 
other institutions must be greatly reduced, the financial sys- 
tem of the islands endangered, a flight of capital must ensue, 
the ability of the people to pay taxes undermined, the gov- 
ernment revenues diminished, and its ability to maintain its 
obligations and to maintain public order will be weakened. 
The government already has difficulty balancing its budget 
and this difficulty will be thus intensified. Under these cir- 
cumstances they must inevitably and soon greatly diminish 
a large part of their generous support to schools, health, and 
roads. 

The American Government will be faced after projection 
of these events with years of military occupation among a 
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degenerating economic and social life, with all its govern- 
mental difficulties. 

A large part of the motivation for the passage of this bill 
is presumed relief to certain American agricultural indus- 
tries from competition by Philippine products. We are 
trustees for these people and we must not let our selfish in- 
terest dominate that trust. However, from our agricultural 
point of view, during the first period of presumably two 
years, it gives no protection of any kind. During the fol- 
lowing five years it gives no effective protection because the 
amount of competitive commodities admitted into the 
United States duty free is in sugar 50 per cent larger than 
that of 1928; vegetable oils 25 per cent larger. In any 
event, the sugar benefits inure more largely to foreign pro- 
ducers than to our own farmers. If we are to predicate the 
fate of 13,000,000 people upon this motive we should at 
least not mislead our farmers about it. If we are to base 
our action upon economic consideration—and I do not 
neglect its importance—then also we should give regard to 
our farmers, workers, and business men whose livelihood, 
particularly upon the Pacific coast, will be largely destroyed 
by lack of positive provisions for reciprocal trade after in- 
dependence upon which they can predicate their future. 


RESPONSIBILITY WITHOUT AUTHORITY 


The bill weakens our civil authority during the period of 
intermediate government to a point of practical impotence. 
The powers which the high commissioner can exercise on his 
own initiative are unimportant, and those which can be 
delegated to him by the President over legislation are doubt- 
ful and indirect. During this period, however, the American 
flag will be flying and our Army will be in occupation. Our 
Government, with inadequate civil means for exercising its 
sovereign authority to control the situation but with con- 
tinued moral responsibility to maintain stable government, 
will daily during those years be faced with the likelihood of 
having to employ military measures to maintain order in a 
degenerating social and economic situation, or, alternately, 
to expend large sums from our taxpayers in supporting a 
constantly enfeebled government. Not alone do these diffi- 
culties arise from the intermediate situation we create, but 
the non-Christian population, who are as yet bitterly op- 
posed to the controlling group, constituted at the last Philip- 
pine census a majority of the combined population of nine 
Provinces, occupying about 40 per cent of the total land area 
of the Philippine Islands. The maintenance of order in this 
considerable element has presented many difficulties to us in 
the past, and it is not reasonable to assume that the inter- 
mediate government will be as well qualified to handle the 
situation as the present régime for a long time. Moreover, 
without real civil authority we can have no assurance that 
the intermediate government may not find itself in difficul- 
ties with citizens of other nationalities which may involve 
the United States. Such responsibility in these situations, 
without adequate authority, can lead only to disaster. 
INABILITY TO PROVIDE MILITARY FORCES FOR PRESERVATION OF INTERNAL 

ORDER OR EXTERNAL DEFENSE 

The income of the Philippine government has never in the 
past been sufficient to meet, in addition to other expendi- 
tures, the cost of supporting even the Filipino Scouts, much 
less an army or navy. The United States expends to-day 
upon the native and American military forces for the pro- 
tection and assurance of internal order and for the mainte- 
nance of the minimum requirements of external defense a 
sum amounting to approximately 28 per cent of the entire 
revenues of the Philippine government. If the naval ex- 
penditures of the United States in the Philippine Islands 
are included, this figure is increased to 36 per cent; and it 
must be remarked that both figures relate to the expenses of 
the forces actually in the islands and do not include the very 
pertinent potential protection afforded by the entire military 
and naval powers of the United States. It can scarcely be 
expected that the Philippine Islands will be able to increase 
their revenues by 36 or even 28 per cent to provide the force 
necessary for maintaining internal order and the minimum 
of external defense, even were no internal economic degen- 
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eration anticipated. They could only do so at a sacrifice 
of a large part of their educational and public improve- 
ments. 

PRESENT EXTERNAL DANGERS TO INDEPENDENCE 

The Philippines include, in terms of comparison with 
their neighboring oriental countries, large areas of unde- 
veloped resources. The pressures of those immense neigh- 
bor populations for peaceful infiltration or forceable entry 
into this area are most potent. Many of these races are 
more devoted to commercial activities than the population 
of the islands and the infiltration is constant and fraught 
with friction. Nor has the spirit of imperialism and the 
exploitation of peoples by other races departed from the 
earth. After the establishment of independence the Filipino 
people alone will be helpless to prevent such infiltration or 
invasion. Their problem is infinitely different from that of 
Cuba or other nations in the Western Hemisphere. More- 
over, the political dangers of the situation are greatly in- 
creased by the present political instability in the Orient. 
The impact of western ideas upon oriental systems of cul- 
ture and government has created a profound ferment among 
this half of the population of the world. Our own future 
and the future of the Filipino people, both in maintenance 
of peace and the development of our own economic life and 
trade, are deeply involved. 

To-day the picture is chaotic. It is impossible to see 
what the next two decades may bring. It is a certainty 
that at the end of such a period we can see more clearly— 
and the Philippine people can see more clearly—the forces 
which are formulating. It would be the part of common 
caution upon their own behalf and both generosity and 
caution in our own part that final determination as to the 
nature of our relations should be deferred and that both of 
us should take this momentous decision after a much longer 
period than two years. When the Philippine people vote 
within two years upon a constitution they take the irrevoca- 
ble step of final independence. By maintenance of our mili- 
tary occupation and our national guardianship the United 
States must and will give protection against external pres- 
sure during the period of intermediate government. The 
bill makes no effective provision for the maintenance of their 
independence thereafter from outside pressures, except a 
promise of effort on our part toward neutralization. We 
have the option to continue maintenance of military and 
naval bases. Other nations are unlikely to become parties 
to neutralization if we continue such bases, and neutraliza- 
tion is a feeble assurance of independence in any event 
unless we guarantee it. That again is the perpetual engage- 
ment of the United States in their affairs. But with the 
impression that these ideas in the bill convey, it is likely 
that the Philippine people would vote in two years in the 
belief that independence is thereby attained and with the 
more or less general belief that we will indefinitely engage 
our power and our own future welfare in the altruistic mis- 
sion of preserving their independence from international 
forces against which they are incapable of defending them- 
selves. Therefore, before any plebiscite is held we should 
honestly and plainly declare our intentions. This bill does 
not do this. In discharge of the moral responsibilities of 
our country we have no right to force an irrevocable deci- 
sion on their part to be taken two years hence at a moment 
in history when the outlook in the world and of their 
surroundings is at best unfavorable to their permanent 
independence. 

CONCLUSIONS 

If the American people consider that they have discharged 
their responsibilities to the Philippine people, have carried 
out the altruistic mission which we undertook, if we have no 
further national stake in the islands, if the Philippine people 
are now prepared for self-government, if they can maintain 
order and their institutions, if they can now defend their 
independence, we should say so frankly on both sides. I 
hold that this is not the case. Informed persons on neither 
Side have made such declarations without many reserva- 
tions. Nor can these conditions be solved by the evasions 
and proposals of this bill without national dishonor. 
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In my view we must undertake further steps toward the 
liberation of the Philippine Islands, but they should be 
based upon a plebiscite to be taken 15 or 20 years hence. 
On such an occasion there would be a full impress upon the 
Filipinos of the consequences of their act instead of its con- 
fusion as a side issue to the substitution of another inter- 
mediate form of self-government offering no vital improve- 
ment in their liberties to that they now possess. They should 
then have freedom to form their own constitution and 
government, both in the light of experience and the forces 
moving at that time. In the meantime we should develop 
steadily through an expansion of the organic act a larger 
importance to their own officials by extension of authority 
to cabinet government, with a full reserve of powers to our 
representatives. Immigration should be restricted at once. 
We should cooperate with them to bring about their eco- 
nomic independence before the plebiscite by very gradual 
reduction of their free imports. We should, prior to such 
plebiscite, or any sooner date that the Philippine people 
propose, fix a mutual preference in trade similar to and 
on a wider scale than that with Cuba. The United States 
should plainly announce prior to the time of this plebiscite 
whether (a) it will make absolute and complete withdrawal 
from all military and naval bases, and from every moral or 
other commitment to maintain their independence, or (b) 
the conditions as to authority and rights within the islands 
under which we will continue that protection. 

These final steps can not be properly determined now by 
either the Philippine people or ourselves. 

We are here dealing with one of the most precious rights 
of man—national independence interpreted as separate na- 
tionality. It is the national independence of 13,000,000 
human beings. We have here a specific duty. The ideals 
under which we undertook this responsibility, our own na- 
tional instincts, and our institutions which we have implanted 
on these islands breathe with these desires. It is a goal not 
to be reached by yielding to selfish interests, to resentments, 
or to abstractions, but with full recognition of our responsi- 
bilities and all their implications and all the forces which 
would destroy the boon we seek to confer and the dangers 
to our own freedom from entanglements which our actions 
may bring. Neither our successors nor history will discharge 
us of responsibility for actions which diminish the liberty we 
seek to confer nor for dangers which we create for ourselves 
as a consequence of our acts. This legislation puts both our 
people and the Philippine people not on the road to liberty 
and safety, which we desire, but on the path leading to new 
and enlarged dangers to liberty and freedom itself. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THE WHITE Howse, January 13, 1933. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the President will be 
entered at large on the Journal and the message and the 
bill will be printed as a House document. 

The question is, Will the House, on reconsideration, agree 
to pass the bill, the objections of the President to the con- 
trary notwithstanding? 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition under the 
Tule, 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman inform us how much 
time he intends to use and whether he is willing to yield 
some time to this side of the House? 

Mr. HARE. I will be very glad to state that so far I have 
promised a little more than one-half of the time to the 
gentleman’s side of the House. 

Mr. SNELL. Is the gentleman going to take just the 
hour? 

Mr. HARE. Not over one hour. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. THURSTON], a member of the committee. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Speaker, for one-third of a cen- 
tury the American Government and the American people 
have endeavored to assist the Filipino toward self-govern- 
ment, and in this endeavor they have had the hearty 
cooperation of all of our people. 
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About six years ago the then President, Mr. Coolidge, in 
a message vetoing an act of the Philippine Assembly, stated 
that tariff preferences to the extent of $30,000,000 to 
$35,000,000 were annually extended to these people and that 
the cost of maintaining our civil establishment, supple- 
mented by the military and the naval branches of our 
Government, cost our Treasury an additional $10,000,000 
@ year, so that our people and our Treasury at that time 
were contributing about $50,000,000 a year in favor of the 
people who inhabit these islands. So in these days when 
we talk about endeavoring to balance our Budget and to 
give preference to our own people, we should have in mind 
the statement made by the President at that time. 

If you will examine the trade relations between the 
islands and the homeland, you will find that for each year 
for the past 10 years the Philippine people have had a 
trade balance in their favor and against us in an amount 
of $60,000,000 to $90,000,000 annually. 

So I submit that these figures and these facts are perti- 
nent to this question at this time. 

I realize that the greater part of the expressions that 
have been made on this floor and in the committee have 
largely dealt with the altruistic purpose of our Government 
and our people in relation to this subject. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman two ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. THURSTON. So in these times, when we are having 
a terrific dislocation of economics and finances, the Con- 
gress should carefully consider this aspect of the matter. 

Now, it is also known that our Government agreed that 
it would not fortify those islands. So we have an exposed 
salient 6,000 miles from our shores, and under our treaty 
obligations we do not have the right to fortify and protect 
our interests there. 

It is well known that our Navy has adopted a policy which 
prohibits the concentration of a fleet in those waters, and 
to-day we do not have one capital ship in Asiatic waters, and 
it is unlikely that we ever will have a major naval unit in 
that area. 

So we have all of the hazards pertaining to the occupa- 
tion of the islands without any facilities or any provisions to 
protect our possessions in that part of the world. 

So whether conditions remain stable in Asia or not, our 
people do not care to take the chance of becoming involved 
in a war on the other side of the globe. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.J 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the President of the United 
States in his message to Congress said that we should not be 
governed or influenced by selfish interests. 

In my opinion, having served in the war that brought 
about our possession of the Philippine Islands, and remem- 
bering the words of our Commander in Chief at that time, 
President McKinley, who said that we were taking over 
the islands not as a conquest but to prepare them for self- 
government, and having during my long service in this 
Congress kept in touch with the situation in the Philippines 
and having visited them on some four occasions, Mr. Speaker, 
I can tell you that the only selfish interest involved in 
the question of the independence of the Philippine people 
are Americans in the Philippine Islands in business. 
{Applause.] They have many interests there, and they do 
not want independence now, 10 years from now, or 15 years 
from now—they do not want it ever. [Applause.] 

The other selfish interests are the Army and the Navy. 
The United States Army and the United States Navy, its 
officers and men, do not want us to leave the islands. They 


do not want to be deprived of the service over there, and 

their influence with the Secretary of War and with the Sec- 

retary of the Navy—and these two Cabinet officers with 

the President of the United States, in my judgment, are the 

whole trouble against giving the Filipinos independence. 
Mr. BACON. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DYER. Not now. We promised the Filipinos ind2- 
pendence. We said we would give it to them whenever the 
people could maintain a stable government. That was our 
pledge. Is there any man here cognizant with the situation 
in the Philippine Islands who will claim that they are not 
able to maintain a stable government? 

Mr. BACON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DYER. I will not. It is as much a stable govern- 
ment, now maintained by them, largely, as governments in 
many other places in the world. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that there are in this country some 
who would never be willing to give independence to the 
Filipino people. For 35 years we have been promising them 
this independence. 

I helped in a small way to bring about the situation by 
which the Philippines became connected with, and a part of, 
this country; and I want to live to see the day when they 
shall be given their independence, and when they shall have 
their own government, which we have solemnly promised to 
them. This legislation, while not satisfactory in all respects 
to me, as I think it puts off independence too long, is a 
compromise, but it will eventually bring them independence. 
Permit me to say to the Filipino people that there is ane man 
in America to-day to whom they owe more than to any other 
for this opportunity of independence, and that is to the 
courageous, brave, and splendid Speaker of this House, JOHN 
N. Garner. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, this is an opportunity to discharge a solemn 
duty on the part of the American Congress, and I for one 
have given my hearty support to legislation for Philippine 
independence; and to do my further duty, as I see it, I shall 
vote against sustaining the veto of the President, and other- 
wise do all within my power to carry out the solemn, honest 
pledge of this country and our people. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, no Member of this House 
who heard the message of the President read from the dais 
but is convinced of his friendly attitude toward the Filipino 
and is convinced of the logic of his position, and all men 
will find it mighty hard to controvert his arguments. It is 
a reflection upon the people of this country, particularly 
upon Congress, that at this time, with the world in a state 
of chaos, under the guise of liberty, of independence, we 
should take action which undoubtedly will bring to the peo- 
ple whom we hope to benefit greater evils than they have 
ever suffered heretofore, and more blood shed than probably 
has ever before been spilled on those islands. Our sweet 
sacrifice and our oily utterances on the floor of this House 
are not based on altruism but are grounded in the sugar 
interests, mostly of Cuba, and the coconut-oil product which 
comes into this country from the Philippine Islands. That 
is not creditable to either the people of the United States 
or to Congress. Of course, propaganda from certain paid 
sources, undoubtedly much of it financed by the sugar in- 
terests of Cuba, has led the American farmer and his rep- 
resentatives here in Congress to believe that a separation 
of the Philippines from the Government of the United States, 
and the consequent tariff duty on sugar, is going to be 
beneficial to the sugar raisers of this country. I venture to 
prophesy that it will not result in one single, solitary frac- 
tion of a cent additional to the farmer in his sugar crop, and 
I doubt if it will bring into sugar cultivation one single ad- 
ditional acre of ground in the United States. Sugar is 
produced in Cuba at so low a cost that we can not com- 
pete with it, and the surplus which we are obliged to buy 
will come from Cuba instead of from the Philippines. 

As far as vegetable oil is concerned, now admitted free of 
duty, it will be no longer admitted free; but the copra, which 
is free of duty to the whole world, will be admitted, and the 
oil will be extracted in this country. 

The only valid, the only remote reason why you can vote 
to pass this bill over the President’s veto is that you have 
not confidence in the next Congress of the United States; 
that you doubt the intelligence and ability of the next 
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President of the United States. That is the only reason that 
has been given on the floor of this House, the only reason 
that has been given privately for the present insistence that 
we take this step at this time. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I can not; I have only five minutes. 
If we close our ears to the admonishments of the President 
of the United States, who in his statesmanlike paper has 
pointed out the danger that will come at this time, then we 
soil our hands, we take the responsibility for whatever evils 
which will follow, we blot from our history the victory of 
Manila Bay, we ignore the sacrifices of thousands of our 
men and women who went over there to make the Phil- 
ippines safe for the Filipino people, and whose services and 
sacrifices are to-day forgotten. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Hooper]. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I am going to vote to sus- 
tain the veto of the President, although, as many of you 
know, I have twice voted for the passage of the bill. A year 
ago when I so voted, I stated to the House that if the Presi- 
dent should veto the bill I would vote to sustain that veto; 
and yet I am frank to say here this afternoon that I could 
wish the President had signed the bill, not because I think 
it is a particularly good bill, but because I am afraid of the 
consequences if this bill does not become law. In other 
words, before our very fine Insular Affairs Committee last 
year there were gentlemen who had introduced bills to give 
independence to the Philippine Islands on the next 4th of 
July, with drums beating, flags flying, and all the honors of 
war. Those men who introduced such bills forget that out 
of a third of a century’s close and intimate contact between 
the people of the United States and the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands, there have grown up relationships, deep rooted 
during those years, which can not be severed forcibly and 
overnight, without bringing trouble and disaster in their 
wake. That is what I fear now. I would be the last one 
to deny to another people a right to their independence, the 
right to live their own national life; but I can not help 
fearing from what I know and what you know of what is 
going on about the world to-day, with the forces that are 
rocking it to its foundation, what may be the consequences 
of legislation which I can not help believing is ill-advised 
at this time. In saying so, I do not disparage in any way 
the splendid people of the Philippine Islands, I do not dis- 
parage in any way their desire for independence; but when 
I remember, as I can not help doing, that in the neighbor- 
hood of the Philippine Islands there are situations which 
are ready to flare up like a bundle of tow into which a torch 
has been dropped, then I can not help wondering whether 
it is wise to do the thing that we are doing to-day. I be- 
lieve that when that well-known historian of the future, of 
whom we are always talking, comes to write the story of 
this rather sordid affair, he will say it was not the inde- 
pendence of the people of the Philippine Islands which we 
voted this afternoon, but that it was the supposed inde- 
pendence of a certain great group in this country from con- 
ditions which they thought economically threatening to 
themselves. 

So this afternoon, with all good wishes for the people of 
the Philippine Islands, but with a heart somewhat troubled 
by the implications contained in this situation, I am going 
to vote to sustain the President of the United States for 
the very cogent reasons he has given us why we should not 
hasten into this legislation for any such sordid reasons as 
are actuating us to-day. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FIsH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for time simply to 
place in the Recorp a letter written by Theodore Roosevelt 
when he was President of the United States to William 
Howard Taft, then Secretary of War, urging that inde- 
pendence be granted the Philippines at the earliest possible 
moment. ‘Theodore Roosevelt, who was perhaps the out- 
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standing Chief Executive in our generation for courage and 
Americanism, had this to say in August, 1907, a quarter of a 
century ago: . 

The Philippine Islands form our “heel of Achilles.” They are 
all that makes the present situation with Japan dangerous. I 
think that in some way and with some phraseology that you 
think wise, you should state to them that if they handle them- 
selves wisely in their legislative assembly we shall at the earliest 
moment give them a nearly complete independence. I 
think that to have some pretty clear avowal of our intention a 
to permanently keep them and to give them independence would 
ae a temptation from Japan's way and would render our task 

I submit to the Members of the House that Theodore 
Roosevelt never had a cowardly thought in his entire life, 
nor did he ever do a cowardly act. I am glad of this op- 
portunity to vote for the independence of the Philippines in 
accordance with the terms of this legislation, but I believe 
we have already waited too long to keep faith with our plat- 
form promises and pledges made for the last 20 years. 
Applause. 

Further, I would like to say that our action to-day is a 
complete and emphatic answer to those foreign nations who 
have always been saying that Uncle Sam—that the United 
States of America is a great, grasping, avaricious, imperial- 
istic nation. 

The Congress of the United States is about to show to the 
world that we are not an imperialistic Nation. Of our own 
free will and accord we are about to grant that independence 
to the Philippine people, which we promised them many years 
ago. Only last week we withdrew our marines from Nica- 
ragua. That also is an answer to those European nations 
who have been grabbing off territories all over Asia and 
Africa or wherever the grabbing was good. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the Com- 
missioner of the Philippines [Mr. Ostas]. 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Speaker, I would be more or less than 
human if I did not say that the Executive disapproval of the 
Philippine independence bill after it passed both Houses of 
Congress is a disappointment to me. Of course, I am grate- 
ful for the recognition in the presidential message of our 
rightful, spiritual aspiration for a separate nationality. I 
am glad the world will hereafter know that in our aspiration 
for independence we have been, to use the words of the 
President— 

Encouraged by every President of the United States during the 
years of our association * * * and by the declarations of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, no word of censure or resentment over the 
presidential veto shall escape my lips. I recognize that the 
present occupant of the highest office within the gift of this 
Republic acted within his constitutional rights. No respon- 
sible Filipino here or elsewhere will dispute the fact that 
President Hoover did his duty as he saw it. I have a great 
respect for the President of the United States, as all of us 
must respect any Government functionary who courageously 
does his duty; but, sir, precisely because of my deep-seated 
respect for the man who fulfills his duty honestly and faith- 
fully, I am emboldened to appeal to you to-day likewise to 
act within your constitutional rights and reaffirm the action 
that twice you have taken on the Philippine independence 
bill. [Applause.] 

The House of Representatives on two occasions went on 
record in favor of the passage of this independence measure, 
the first time that has ever been done in the history of 
American-Philippine relationship. On the 29th of Decem- 
ber last you voted to approve the conference report of the 
managers of the House and the Senate. Again, on April 4, 
1932, this House, by a vote of 306 to 47, or a proportion of 
more than 6 to 1, spoke with convincing finality that reached 
the hearts of 13,000,000 people across the sea. I therefore 
have no hesitation in making this direct appeal to repass 
the Philippine independence bill in the knowledge that by 
so doing the Members of this coordinate branch of the 
American Government will, like the President, be exercising 
their constitutional prerogative. 
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Mr. Speaker, granting for the sake of argument that the 

bill does not settle the questions that should be settled, 
I say its disapproval does less. If it fails to avoid certain 
difficulties, inaction will merely increase them. 

My people will know, as soon as the facilities of the mod- 
ern age carry the news across the vast Pacific, certain plans 
that are held out to them, supposedly to achieve the libera- 
tion which we have so long coveted. What are the concrete 
proposals in this message? Among other things they are 
these: 

Immigration should be restricted at once. We should cooper- 
ate with them to bring about their economic independence be- 
fore a plebiscite, by very gradual reduction of their free imports. 

The moment it becomes known in the Philippines that 
there is a concrete plan immediately to restrict immigration 
of the Filipinos in the United States, even while the Amer- 
ican flag floats over us, there will be a wave of despair 
throughout the islands. The immigration provisions of the 
present bill are not as objectionable as the scheme now 
proposed. 

The plan as suggested postpones decision on this momen- 
tous question until after “a plebiscite to be taken 15 or 20 
years hence.” In the interim cooperation is to be given 
the Filipinos “to bring about their economic independence 
before the plebiscite by very gradual reduction of their free 
imports.” The period is too long and should not be accept- 
able to the peoples of the United States and the Philippines. 
The uncertainty will merely be prolonged with all its be- 
numbing effects upon our economic life. The passage of 
the bill is far more desirable. 

The proposal is not accompanied by a grant of authority 
to the government of the islands either to have a counter- 
vailing gradual reduction of free imports into the Philip- 
pines or to effect economic treaties with other countries. 
With all due respect I want to say in all frankness that my 
people will never, never achieve economic independence if 
those opposed to this bill are to be the ones to interpret the 
term “economic independence.” Besides, that goal is im- 
possible of attainment by the plan to start reducing the free 
imports of the Philippines into the United States while their 
political status remains unaltered. 

As a matter of fact, one of the objections to the present 
measure is that limitations are placed upon duty-free Phil- 
ippine products coming into the United States during the 
life of the intermediate government, while all American 
goods continue to go to the Philippine Islands free of duty 
and without limit. But, Mr. Speaker, the Filipinos accepted 
the limitations imposed because they are embodied as in- 
tegral parts of a bill designed to grant our independence 
upon a day fixed and certain. We accepted them with the 
hardships they bring because we are so desirous to achieve 
our national emancipation. I for one, in my official capacity, 
say I accept those because they are coupled with independ- 
ence, and as a Filipino I am willing to pay the price of 
liberty and independence. [Applause.] 

Among many Filipinos, and I may add among many 
Americans, the 10-year period of transition is considered too 
long. Now comes the Executive veto on the ground that the 
period for adjustment in the bill is “too short.” Personally, 
I wish it were shorter, but considering the various factors 
and circumstances, I hold with the Congress that the time 
fixed in the bill is fair and reasonable. 

I was glad to listen to my good friend, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Hooper], whom I shall remember by 
his votes in favor of the Philippine independence bill and 
not by his speech of to-day. [Laughter and applause.] He 
has given of his time and intelligence in the deliberations 
leading to the formulation of the Philippine legislation. He 
has rendered invaluable service to us and has ably cooper- 
ated with the distinguished chairman [Mr. Hare] and other 
members of the House Committee on Insular Affairs. 

I was pleased once again to listen to my friend, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL], and he will par- 
don me if I particularize and say a few words about him. 
He has been faithful in the discharge of his duty as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Insular Affairs. He has honored 
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the Philippines with a visit, and he is held in high esteem 
for his courage, his integrity, and his devotion to those prin- 
ciples and convictions dear to his heart. I know he is 
friendly to my people. But I want to reply to his words 
broadcast far and wide when he said that the Philippine 
bill is unfair, unjust, uncivilized, and un-Christian. 

Mr. Speaker, the unfair, the unjust, the uncivilized thing 
is to fail to act on a question of human freedom and human 
rights. The un-Christian thing is to delay; the un- 
Christian thing is to deny us our freedom. The Christian 
thing is to redeem a solemn pledge and grant us our free- 
dom. The independence bill should by all means become 
a law. There can be nothing more fair, more just, more 
Christian than that your Christian Republic in the western 
world should be the mother of the first Christian republic in 
the Orient. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, much is made of the far-eastern situation 
which is pictured as chaotic. The Philippines is in an orien- 
tal setting. My people are not unmindful of the events in 
their part of the world. The Senate and House committees, 
the Senators and Representatives of the United States, the 
Filipino leaders are not unaware of the risks and dangers. 
I indorse the Senate committee report on the bill which 
said: 

The present situation in the Orient should not prevent Con- 
gress from taking definite action at this time. Unsettled condi- 
tions in the Far East may continue indefinitely; they may be 
settled at any time. But the varying fortunes of conflicting 
forces on the other side of the Pacific can not justly be set up by 
us as an excuse for delaying the solution of our own problems. 

The fulfillment of our duty toward the Philippines must be 
determined upon the basis of the welfare of the people of the 
United States and the 13,000,000 people of the Philippine Islands. 
To change at this time a long established national policy because 
of conditions for which we are not responsible and over which 
we have no immediate control will be interpreted as timidity or 
weakness. 


If the determination of the settlement of the American- 
Philippine problem is to be dependent upon the absolute 
absence of troubles and dangers in every part of the world; 
if decision is to be delayed because it is impossible to fore- 
see what “the next two decades may bring”; if the terms 
and conditions exacted in the state document which has 
just been read are to be first met before definite action is 
taken on an independence bill—then woe be unto the Phil- 
ippines! 

Of course, it is impossible to discuss other aspects and 
points in the President’s message during the time I have 
at my disposal. Let me just say a word more relative to 
the external dangers in relation to independence. Invul- 
nerability should not be required as a prerequisite to inde- 
pendence. Outside of the United States, and perhaps one or 
two other countries, no nation can say it can withstand all 
external dangers. 

In this country there are two camps of thought. One 
camp includes those who do not believe that America should 
involve herself in foreign entangling alliances, true to the 
injunction of the first President of the United States. The 
other camp comprises those who believe in the efficacy of 
peace and have faith in the new conscience of mankind, re- 
nouncing war as an instrument of national policy and favor- 
ing peaceful method in the solution of international ques- 
tions. Regardless of the camp of thought with which you 
align yourselves, I say both philosophies argue in favor of 
the independence of the Philippines. 

I have only time enough left to appeal most earnestly for 
the sake of consistency, for the sake of justice, for the sake 
of liberty itself, and for the sake of friendship between the 
United States and the Philippines, that you repass the 
Philippine independence bill designed to bring freedom and 
happiness to 13,000,000 human beings for whom America 
fought to liberate. A law granting us independence would 
be a crowning glory to America’s stewardship of the Philip- 
pine Islands. Ithank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. WELCH]. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, the President in his veto 
message referred to military and naval fortifications in the 
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Philippine Islands. It should be known that the three- 
power treaty between the United States, Japan, and Eng- 
land limits our fortifications in the Philippine Islands to 
the fortifications that are there at the present time, which 
for offensive and defensive purposes are absolutely inade- 
quate. In the event of war with any of the nations in that 
quarter of the globe it would be impossible for us to defend 
or retain the Philippine Islands. I make this statement not 
on my own authority but on the measured testimony of 
naval officers who have said in the hearings on the London 
naval treaty, that in the event of war in the Orient we 
would be forced to abandon the Philippine Islands and it 
would take us two years to win them back. This state- 
ment in itself should cause us to pause and not agree with 
those who are deluding themselves in the theory that the 
islands are the outposts of our national defense. 

The President in his message this morning stated that 
Philippine immigration should be restricted at once. Mr. 
Speaker, this Congress or any other Congress that succeeds 
it, will not restrict immigration from the Philippine 
Islands as long as we hold dominion over them unless such 
restriction is included in a bill granting them their inde- 
pendence, such as this bill which has been vetoed by the 
President. [Applause.] 

Now, what has every other President, commencing with 
President McKinley, said in reference to this very question 
of Philippine independence? At the outset of our occupa- 
tion of the Philippine Islands in 1898 President McKinley 
proclaimed the purpose of their acquisition and forecast 
their destiny: 

The Philippines are ours— 


He said— 


not to exploit but to develop, to civilize, to educate, to train in 
the science of self-government. This is the path of duty which 
we must follow or be recreant to a mighty trust committed to us. 

Still later, at a time when the American people had heard 
a year’s discussion of our intentions and plans regarding 
the islands, President McKinley voiced the hope that the 
first Philippine Commission would be accepted by the Fili- 
pinos as bearers of “the richest blessings of a liberating 
rather than a conquering nation.” 

In January, 1908, President Roosevelt said in his message 
to Congress: 

The Filipino people, through their officials, are therefore making 
real steps in the direction of self-government. I hope and believe 
that these steps mark the beginning of a course which will con- 
tinue till the Filipinos become fit to decide for themselves whether 
they desire to be an independent nation. 

President Roosevelt on another occasion referred to the 
Philippine Islands as Achilles’ heel. 

In 1913 President Wilson, in a message to the Filipino 
people, said: 

We regard ourselves as trustees acting not for the advantage of 
the United States but for the benefit of the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands. Every step we take will be taken with a view to 
ultimate independence of the islands and as a preparation for 
that independence. 

Every President, from President McKinley, who was Presi- 
dent of the United States 34 years ago, when war was de- 
clared against Spain, has directly or indirectly declared in 
favor of Philippine independence. Every national conven- 
tion, whether Democratic or Republican, has gone on record 
in no uncertain terms in reference to giving them their inde- 
pendence as promised. The treaty of Paris of 1898 between 
the United States and Spain indicated in its very language 
that the Filipinos should ultimately be given their inde- 
pendence. 

On February 6, 1899, when the treaty of peace between the 
United States and Spain, signed in the city of Paris on De- 
cember 10, 1898, was before the Senate for ratification the 
following joint resolution declaring the purpose of the United 
States toward the Philippine Islands was adopted: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives oj the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That by the 
ratification of the treaty of peace with Spain it is not intended 


to inc te the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands into citi- 


corpora: 
zenship of the United States, nor is it intended to permanently 
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annex said islands as an integral part of the territory of the 
United States; but it is the intention of the United States to 
establish on said islands a government suitable to the wants and 
conditions of the inhabitants of said islands to prepare them for 
local self-government, and in due time to make such disposition 
of said islands as will best promote the interests of the citizens 
of the United States and the inhabitants of said islands. 

The act of 1916, known as the Jones Act, declares for it 
as follows: 

Whereas it was never the intention of the people of the United 
States in the incipiency of the war with Spain to make it a war 
of conquest or for territorial aggrandizement; and 

Whereas it is, as it has always been, the purpose of the people 
of the United States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Phil- 
ippine Islands and to r their independence as soon as a 
stable government can be established therein; and 

Whereas for the speedy accomplishment of such purpose it is 
desirable to place in the hands of the people of the Philippines as 
large a control of their domestic affairs as can be given them 
without in the meantime impairing the exercise of the rights of 
sovereignty by the people of the United States, in order that, by 
the use and exercise of popular franchise and governmental 
powers, they may be the better prepared to fully assume the 
responsibilities and enjoy all the privileges of complete inde- 
pendence. 

Mr. Speaker, reference is made in the veto message to 
trade relations or property rights. There is more involved 
in this bill than the question of property rights—human 
rights are involved. It is estimated by those who are in a 
position to know that there are between eleven and twelve 
million unemployed men in this country. Regardless of the 
fact that we have this vast army of American citizens walk- 
ing the streets looking for work, 26,000 Filipino laborers 
have come into this country unrestricted during the past 
four years (according to figures from the Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Immigration). This bill, if passed over 
the President’s veto, will stop this flow 60 days after its 
acceptance by the Filipino Legislature. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, it is our duty to 
vote our conscience in this matter. This Congress almost 
unanimously passed the Philippine independence bill. The 
other branch of Congress passed it unanimously. The ques- 
tion now is, Are we going to yield our judgment to some other 
authority? We are the legislative branch of this Govern- 
ment. We should act for ourselves, regardless of the action 
of the President of the United States in exercising his right 
of veto. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 21 minutes. 

During my eight years service in the House I am glad to 
report, as this service draws to a conclusion, that I have 
never found it necessary to question or criticize the motives 
or the conclusions of any Member when based upon facts 
and when intelligently expressed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I would like to ask the gentleman if 
during his remarks he will define his position as compared 
with that of the gentleman from New York [Mr. FrsH], who 
yesterday wrote an open letter to the President asking for 
our interference in Cuba and to-day—— 

Mr. FISH. I trust that the gentleman will not answer 
that question, because I wrote no such letter to the President. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. And to-day takes the position for in- 
dependence of the Philippines. 

Mr. HARE. I decline to yield further and will not at- 
tempt to answer the question, for it has no relation to the 
subject under discussion. 

In view of my opening statement, I desire to say I will not 
attempt to find fault or criticize the President’s message with 
reference to this proposed legislation. I think it is suffi- 
cient to say that the committee took into consideration prac- 
tically every suggestion he has made, and every question he 
raised in the message was well considered by the committee 
before reporting this bill. Therefore, there is nothing in the 
message whatsoever that has not already received most care- 
ful consideration by your committee. 

Although one question raised could permit of considerable 
discussion, nothing would be gained. It will justify only 
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a passing reference. I refer to the suggestion that the inter- 
national conditions in the Orient are unpropitious for this 
legislation. On the contrary, I think this legislation is most 
propitious at this particular time, because it will prove the 
good faith in the position our Government has taken for the 
past 35 years and will strengthen the United States in the 
eyes of the world for the attitude and position it has taken 
toward its possession in the Orient for the past three 
decades. 

It will prove conclusively that this country is not one that 
stops and stammers and hesitates at every little difficulty 
that arises. It is not one that is scared away from its course 
by every shadow that might appear; but it proves conclu- 
sively that this country has had a policy in view, has had a 
program in mind, and to-day it will have the courage and 
the patriotism to execute that program and carry it out in 
the future just as it has in the past. 

Equivocation at this time because there may be some little 
disturbance in the Orient would be an evidence of weakness 
instead of an evidence of strength. Why should we hesitate 
on account of a little international instability in the Orient? 

There was international instability in the Orient when we 
went into the islands 34 years ago, and, if I read the signs 
aright, there will be instability in the Orient 34 years from 
now, or longer. So this argument, as advanced, is no rea- 
son why we should hesitate or equivocate about our action or 
deviate one iota from the course that was mapped out for 
us by those men who stood in this Chamber and the Cham- 
ber at the other end of the Capitol and the man who stood 
in the White House 34 years ago when we assumed this prob- 
lem and said we would solve it in due course of time. 
Whether they will be able to successfully meet and solve 
external problems that may arise following their independ- 
ence is a matter we are not called upon to determine in its 
completeness at this time. Certainly, it is a problem in 
which we are and will be vitally interested, but is not one 
that shoud be the determining factor in discharging our 
present obligations. The provisions of sections 11 and 13, 
if carried out according to the purposes and intention of 
the act, should relieve any apprehension as to the future 
relationship between the Philippine Islands and other coun- 
tries, including the United States. 

The President does not say in his message that the Fili- 
pinos are not prepared to establish a stable government, 
but without giving any facts for his conclusions simply states 
that they are not financially or politically able to maintain 
it. Of course, this statement could be made with reference 
to the people of any nation, particularly at this time when 
they seem to be facing bankruptcy from the standpoint of 
finances, as well as leadership. As a matter of fact, the 
Philippine Islands, from this latter standpoint, are in as 
good or better position to carry on than many of the recog- 
nized leading nations of the world. It may be well at this 
time to refer to some of the undisputed testimony touching 
this phase of the subject when the soundness of Philippine 
currency was persuasively demonstrated at the hearings be- 
fore our committee last February. On December 31, 1930, 
according to the testimony, the total net circulation of in- 
sular currency was 108,000, 000. The several forms of this 
currency and the amount of each were: Treasury certificates, 
?71,000,000; Philippine silver coin, ®20,000,000; bank notes, 
P16,000,000. By way of guaranty for this circulation there 
was as of October 31, 1931, a gold standard fund of 
38,000,000 divided thus: 10,000,000 in Philippine currency 
and 57,000,000 in United States currency deposited in the 
Philippine treasury, and P20, 000, 000 in gold currency in 
several Federal reserve banks in the United States. 

The law of 1903 requires that the gold standard fund shall 
be at all times not less than 15 per cent nor more than 25 
per cent of the total or available circulation of Philippine 
currency. The #38,000,000 gold-standard reserve is, there- 
fore, #16,000,000 in excess of the legal requirement on the 
basis of actual circulation. 

The treasury certificates in circulation on December 31, 
1930, were backed, more than dollar for dollar, by a reserve 
taking the form of American currency and held in Federal 
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reserve banks in the United States. On the date given this 
reserve was 81,000, 00 0 — that is 10,000,000 larger than the 
aggregate of treasury certificates. In addition to this re- 
serve, there are 513,000,000 in the treasury of the Philippine 
Islands behind these certificates. Of this sum #3,700,000 
is 151 American currency, the remainder in Philippine silver 
coins. 

It was pointed out that the operation of the act of 1903 
requiring these protective reserves behind the Philippine 
currency makes it one of the most dependable currencies in 
the world to-day. While there is no provision for gold 
reserves in the islands, an equivalent is supplied by the back- 
ing of gold currency in the United States. The stability of 
the Philippine currency is thus made as safe and stable as 
American currency. The fact that despite the present de- 
pression Philippine currency remains at par with the Amer- 
ican gold dollar is evidence of its soundness. And it should 
be stated that the financial administration of the Philip- 
pines is directed by Filipinos. 

NATIONAL WEALTH AND TRADE 

The Secretary of War reports that in 1930 the trade of the 
Philippines with the United States and foreign countries 
aggregated 512,520,162, a decrease of about 17.8 per cent 
from that of 1929. The insular collector of customs, in his 
report, gives the value of imports as #266,334,255. The bal- 
ance of trade in favor of the islands was 220,148,348. The 
bulk of the overseas trade was with the United States. The 
total of this was 367,050,179 and its proportion of the en- 
tire foreign commerce of the islands 72 per cent. Of the 
whole volume of trade with the United States 156,366,057 
represents imports and 210,684,122 exports.. The balance 
in favor of the islands, accordingly, was #54,318,065. 

Since 1909, when free trade with the United States was 
established, the insular trade with the United States has 
risen from 10,576,682, equal to 16 per cent of their entire 
foreign commerce, to #367,050,179, or 72 per cent, in 1930. 

It is natural that the domestic industries and foreign 
commerce of the islands should enlarge in keeping with the 
increase in population. There were only 4,500,000 Filipinos 
in 1866 and about 7,500,000 in 1898. The Philippines are 
rich in many products which the world needs. The national 
wealth is estimated at #5,905,085,000 (1927), or P478 per 
capita. If independence be bestowed on them, the Filipino 
people will begin their separate existence with a greater 
patrimony than was possessed by many of the peoples who 
recently have joined the ranks of sovereign nations. 

INSULAR BUDGET 

At a time of universal depression, when most nations, 
large and small, are beset with fiscal difficulties, the govern- 
ment of the Philippines is in a sound financial condition. 
This statement is corroborated by the report of the insular 
auditor. From the exhibits left with the committee it ap- 
pears that the Philippines not only have succeeded in bal- 
ancing their budget but, in fact, had accumulated a small 
surplus last year when hearings on the bill were being held. 
The present finances of the government, while suffering 
from reduced revenues due to current depression, are never- 
theless in a very satisfactory condition. A balanced budget 
is being maintained. And I think it should be said here and 
now that in order to bring this about government expenses, 
without abandonment of essential government services, were 
courageously reduced at the recent session of the Philippine 
Legislature. The budgetary system was adopted in the 
Philippine Islands before it became operative here. How- 
ever, in view of the present reputation of our Budget system, 
I can not say that it speaks very complimentarily for the 
Philippines. Nevertheless, it was urged by the proponents 
for independence in the presentation of their views to the 
committee that this wise stewardship of the insular revenues 
evidences the ability of the Filipinos to manage one of the 
most difficult departments of government in one of the 
worst financial dislocations of recent years. 

I submit these observations as a partial basis for the con- 
clusion I have reached with reference to the financial abil- 
ity of the Filipinos to maintain and support the institutions 
of their government. 


1933 


I find that I am compelled to disagree with the President 
in his suggested plan for developing economic independence 
in the islands. In the first place, he says that 10 years is 
too short a period. In the second place, he suggests that 
the procedure to be followed is to place the tariff or limi- 
tation on Philippine exports. I think 10 years is sufficiently 
long a period in which to make the necessary adjustments, 
but I am sure economic independence during this period 
or even a much longer period can not be developed by de- 
stroying their market and decreasing the total production 
of their staple products or crops. 

He seems to lose sight of the policy established by Con- 
gress and his predecessors in power where a free-trade 
policy has prevailed for many years on the theory that by 
such a policy the economic stability of the islands will be 
assured. But according to the theory advanced in his veto 
message, economic independence or economic stability can 
be obtained not by a free-trade policy but by imposing such 
tariff and limitations that will compel them to find markets 
for their products in other countries. He seems to go on 
the theory that we can assist these people in developing 
economic independence by destroying or taking away from 
them existing markets and their products. Of course, such 
procedure would be absurd. 

The President suggests further that the passage of this 
bill was prompted by certain American agricultural indus- 
tries that seemed to be suffering from competition by Phil- 
ippine products. He seems to depreciate the idea that any 
selfishness whatever should enter into the consideration of 
this matter. In this latter thought I agree with him thor- 
oughly. However, he proceeds at once to find objection to 
the bill on the ground that during the first two years it gives 
no protection of any kind to agriculture. That is, in one 
statement he insists that self-interest should play no part in 
the consideration of this bill, whereas in the next statement 
he finds fault with the bill because it does not give greater 
protection to agriculture during the next year or so. He 
again loses sight of the fact that by his veto message he, in 
effect, is insisting that the present arrangement continue 
indefinitely, which does not afford agriculture any protec- 
tion whatever from competition with Philippine products. 

Without reciting any facts or reasons for his statement, 
the President states, in effect, that there is such economic 
instability in the islands that if independence were granted 
economic chaos would immediately follow. It is an easy 
matter to make this statement, but I think the President 
should have given us the facts and reasons upon which he 
based this conclusion. Of course no one can foresee or tell 
just what the conditions will be following the withdrawal of 
sovereignty, but I do not believe there will be economic chaos, 
and I will give only one illustration that came to my atten- 
tion during my recent visit to the islands in support of my 
conclusion, 

I was told by representative Filipinos that the Philippine 
government in 1910, or thereabouts, issued approximately 
$20,000,000 worth of bonds and used the proceeds to pur- 
chase a large area of land, known as the Friar Lands. The 
property was subdivided into small tracts and sold to farmers 
on the amortization plan for a period of 20 years. I was 
advised further that upwards of 95 per cent of the farmers 
paid for their lands and that the bonds were all retired in 
1930. I could not refrain from thinking of our own experi- 
ences since an inauguration of a somewhat similar policy 
about 15 years ago when we established the Federal land- 
bank system; and, in view of the experiences which have 
followed, I wondered whether there is greater economic sta- 
bility among the farmers of the United States or the farmers 
of the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. Speaker, this measure has not been hastily considered. 
For the past eight years your Committee on Insular Affairs 
has had hearings in every Congress. Thousands of pages of 
testimony have been submitted and written and brought to 
the attention of the Members of the Congress. All of this 
testimony has tended to show that the obligations we as- 
sumed, or the responsibilities placed upon us 30 years ago, 
are now ready to be discharged. We said to the Filipino 
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people, As soon as you are ready or prepared to establish 
a stable government, we will grant you independence.” 

There has not been an argument made here to-day, and 
there is not an argument in the President’s message that 
contradicts the statement that the Filipino people are pre- 
pared to establish and maintain a stable government. If 
this be true, there is but one course for us to follow and 
that is to discharge the obligation we assumed and fulfill the 
responsibility that was thrust upon us. 

Let us stop for just a moment to see whether or not they 
are politically prepared to establish and maintain a stable 
form of government. Since 1916 they have had the right 
to elect their own legislature, to choose their own members 
of the house, to choose their own members of the senate, 
and they have done so regularly and, according to the evi- 
dence, in an orderly way. The elections in the Philippine 
Islands for the past 16 years, according to the evidence be- 
fore our committee, have been just as orderly as those in 
the United States. 

They have set up a government quite similar to that of 
our own country. They have a secretary of agriculture, a 
secretary of finance, corresponding to our Treasury Depart- 
ment; they have a secretary of justice, corresponding to our 
Department of Justice; they have a secretary of interior 
and labor and a secretary of public works and communica- 
tions, corresponding to the Office of the Supervising Archi- 
tect and the Post Office Department. These secretaries are 
all appointed by the Governor General, with the advice and 
consent of the senate. These men are Filipinos and these 
offices have been filled by Filipinos for years; and, accord- 
ing to the annual report of Governor General Stimson for 
1930, “the secretaries here conducted the affairs of their 
departments with diligence, intelligence, and courage.” 

When we examine their schools, colleges, universities, and 
hospitals we find, as I said here a few days ago, they are 
equal in equipment to those in this country. 

When you look at these institutions you can not help but 
be impressed with the idea that they are capable of setting 
up and maintaining a government of their own, for these 
institutions—schools, colleges, universities, and hospitals— 
are not the product of an ignorant, selfish, and poverty- 
stricken people. You have never found in history a people 
who were ignorant, people who were poverty stricken, or a 
people who were selfish that established or maintained in- 
stitutions similar to those I have described. Whenever you 
find schools, whenever you find colleges, whenever you find 
churches, universities, hospitals, and public buildings similar 
to those that you find in the Philippine Islands to-day, and 
in every Province thereof, you will find it is the product of 
intelligence, it is the product of established leadership; yes, 
it is the product of unquestioned economic stability. If you 
admit the facts as I have stated them, you can not escape 
the conclusions. There is no room for argument in this 
matter. 

Mr. BACON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. Let us assume that everything the gentle- 
man states is completely true; would it not be better in free- 
ing the Philippine Islands to assure them forever free trade 
with the United States, so that they could maintain their 
independence and maintain an economic situation, so that 
when we turn them free we do it without considering sordid 
or selfish motives? 

Mr, HARE. I do not know that anybody expects such a 
consideration. I do not think the Filipinos themselves 
would expect it. When they get their freedom they hope 
to be absolutely free and independent, economically, politi- 
cally, socially, and otherwise, and I can not think that it 
would be the policy of this country or this Government to 
maintain a free-trade relationship with any foreign country 
without maintaining a similar relationship with all coun- 
tries. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I was very much interested in 
what the gentleman said about the colleges and about the 
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various secretaries in the Philippines. I am just wondering 
whether the gentleman’s committee has made a thorough 
investigation of the capabilities of all of the population in 
order to determine what percentage is capable of self-gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. HARE. We did not make an estimate. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Are they highly enough edu- 
cated throughout all the provinces to vote intelligently? 

Mr. HARE. I may say for the gentleman’s information 
that they have only male suffrage in the islands. At the 
last election, with a population of 13,000,000 people, they 
cast a total of about 1,000,000 votes. 

In other words, about 1 ballot out of every 13 persons was 
polled in the Philippine Islands at the last election. It 
demonstrates and shows clearly that the people of the 
islands are not only interested in political and civic obliga- 
tions but are prepared to discharge them in an intelligent 
and orderly manner. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That is a little better ratio than 
you have in South Carolina. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARE. It may be, and yet we are recognized as being 
capable and intelligent enough to administer our own affairs. 
LLaughter. !] 

Mr. GARBER. What has the gentleman to say about the 
judiciary in the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. HARE. They have a supreme court, consisting of 9 
judges—5 Americans and 4 Filipinos. 

Mr. BULWINELE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. In answer to the observation of the 
gentleman from Illinois, when he said that the vote was a 
better proportion than they had in South Carolina, the 
gentleman means in the general election and not in the 
primary, when your vote is heavy. 

Mr. HARE. I should have mentioned that there is quite a 
big difference between the number of votes polled in our 
primaries and general elections. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not true that there is no Latin- 
American republic with as large a percentage of citizenry 
as the Flipinos have in the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. HARE. That is correct, for I am sure the gentleman 
would not have asked that question unless he was sure that 
it is true. I think we have done a wonderful job in the 
Philippine Islands. I think they are capable of establishing 
and maintaining a stable government. I think, too, that 
Providence may haye had something to do in directing the 
affairs of our country when we took charge of the islands 
years ago. 

It has been shown that over 90 per cent of the people in 
the Philippine Islands are Christians. They are only a 
3-day journey from China and India, where Christianity 
does not prevail. I confidently look to the time when it can 
be said that the Filipinos have Christianized the oriental 
countries of the world. [Applause.] 

I wish to refer again to their political capacity or stabil- 
ity. As I have already said, the people elect a legislature. 
They make their own laws. Of course, the Governor Gen- 
eral has a veto power, but they have managed their affairs 
for the past 15 years quite successfully. 

A few months ago, when I visited the islands, the legisla- 
ture was in session. I knew there was some depression in 


the islands. I knew their budget was unbalanced. I knew |c 


their revenues were not sufficient to pay the governmental 
expenses if continued on the basis of last year. 

What did these men do? They did not look for new 
sources of revenue. They did not increase taxes. They 
called on their secretary of finance and found out what 
would be the probable revenues for next year, and then 
the house and senate by resolution reduced the government 
expenses to meet the revenues. 

The thought came to my mind that the Congress of the 
United States would do well to emulate their example; that 
is, we should have the courage and manhood to call on the 
Secretary of the Treasury for an estimate of the Federal 
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revenues for next year and then reduce the Government 
expenditures to meet that revenue. The action of the mem- 
bers of the legislature demonstrated the political stability 
of the islands and that they had courage sufficient to show 
that they are able to regulate and operate their own 
political affairs. 

Now, the President in his message referred to the non- 
Christian races among the people of the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. WELCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. WELCH. Is it not a fact that the non-Christian 
inhabitants of the islands, which are the Moros, are recon- 
ciled to Filipino independence? 

Mr. HARE. I visited the Moros, and while I did not 
talk with all of them, I talked with some of the leaders, 
and all those I talked to said that they are in favor of 
independence. 

Mr. WELCH. Their representatives in the Philippine 
Legislature voted for independence, did they not? 

Mr. HARE. The gentleman is correct; the representatives 
of the Moros in the legislature unanimously voted for a reso- 
lution asking for independence. 

Mr. WELCH. And that is contrary to the impression 
conveyed in the President’s message this morning, is it not? 

Mr. HARE. Yes; I think that is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the House, on re- 
consideration, pass the bill, the views of the President to the 
contrary notwithstanding? The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 274, nays 
94, answered “ present ” 1, not voting 57, as follows: 


[Roll No. 141] 
YEAS—274 

Adkins Crowe Haines McClintic, Okla. 
Allgood Crump Hall, III. McCormack 
Almon Culkin Hancock, N. O McDuffie 
Amlie Cullen Hare McGugin 
Andrews, N. T. Davis. Tenn Harlan McKeown 
Arnold Delaney Hastings McMillan 
Auf der Heide De Priest Haugen McReynolds 
Ayres DeRouen Hill, Ala. McSwain 
Bachmann Dickinson Hill, Wash. Maas 
Bankhead Dies Hoch Major 
Barbour Dieterich Hogg, Ind. Maloney 
Barton Disney Hogg, W. Va. Manlove 
Beam Dominick Holaday 
Beedy Douglas, Ariz. Hope May 
Black Douglass, Mass. Howard Mead 
Bland Dowell Huddleston Michener 
Blanton Doxey Jacobsen Milligan 
Bloom Drane James Mitchell 
Bolleau Drewry Jeffers Mobley 
Boland Driver Johnson, Mo. Montet 
Bowman Dyer Johnson, Okla. Moore, Ky 
Boylan Ellzey Johnson, Tex. Moore, Ohio 
Brand, Ohio Englebright Jones Morehead 
Briggs Erk Murphy 
Browning Eslick Kahn Nelson, Mo. 
Brunner Evans, Calif Keller Norton, Nebr. 
Buchanan Evans, Mont Kelly, Pa Norton, N. J. 
Bulwinkle Fernandez Kemp O'Connor 
Burch Fiesinger Kennedy, Md. Oliver, N. Y. 
Burtness Fish Kerr Overton 
Busby Fishburne Ketcham Palmisano 
Campbell, Iowa Fitzpatrick Kinzer Parker, Ga. 
Campbell, Pa. Flannagan Kleberg Parks 
Cannon Flood Parsons 
Carden Frear Kopp Patman 
Carter, Calif. Free unz Patterson 
Cartwright Fuller Kvale Peavey 

ary Fulmer LaGuardia Perkins 
Castellow Gambrill Lambertson Pettengill 
Celler Garber Lambeth Pittenger 
Chapman Gasque Lamneck Polk 
Chavez Gavagan Lanham Pou 
Christgau Gifford Lankford, Ga. Prall 
Clark, N. O Gilbert Lankford, Va. Ragon 
Cochran, Mo Gilchrist Larrabee Rainey 
Cole, Md. Gillen Larsen Ram: 
Collier Glover Lea Rankin 
Collins Goldsborough Leavitt Rayburn 
Colton Granñeld Lichtenwalner Reid, III. 
Condon Green Lindsay Reilly 
Connery Gregory Lonergan Robinson 
Cooper, Tenn. Griffin Loofbourow Rogers, N. H. 
Cox Griswold Lovette Romjue 
Cross Guyer Lozier Sabath 
Crosser Hadiey Ludlow Sanders, Tex. 


Sandlin Spence Taylor, Tenn. Williams, Tex. 
Schafer Steagall Thomason Williamson 
Schneider Stevenson Thurston Wilson 
Schuetz Strong, Kans Tierney Wingo 
Seger Summers, Wash. Timberlake Withrow 
Selvig Sumners, Tex Turpin Wolcott 
Shallenberger Sutphin Vinson, Ga Wolverton 
Shannon Swank Vinson, Ky Wood, Ga. 
Sinciatr Swanson Warren Woodruff 
Sirovich Sweeney Weaver Woodrum 
Smith, Va. wing Welch Wright 
Smith, W. Va. Taber West Yon 
Somers, N. Y, Tarver Whittington 
Sparks Taylor, Colo. Williams, Mo. 
NAYS—94 
Aldrich Cooper, Ohio Knutson Sanders, N. Y. 
Andresen Coyle Kurtz Shott 
Andrew, Mass, Crowther Lehlbach Shreve 
Arentz Darrow Luce Snell 
Bacharach Davis, Pa. McClintock, Ohio Snow 
Bacon Eaton, Colo. McFadden Stafford 
Beck Estep Magrady Stalker 
Biddle Finiey Mapes Stokes 
Bolton Foss Martin, Mass Strong, Pa. 
Britten Freeman Martin, Oreg Stull 
Brumm French Millard Swick 
Burdick Goss Mouser Temple 
Cable Hall, N. Dak. Nelson, Me Thatcher 
Cavicchia Hancock, N. Y. Niedringhaus Tinkham 
Chase Hardy Nolan Treadway 
Chindblom Hess Parker, N. Y. Underhill 
Chiperfield Hollister Partridge Wason 
Christopherson Holmes Person Watson 
Clague Hooper Pratt, Harcourt J. Weeks 
Clancy Hopkins Pratt, Ruth White 
Clarke, N. Y. Houston, Del. Purnell Whitley 
Cochran, Pa, Hull, William E. Ransley Wigglesworth 
Cole, Iowa Jenkins Rich 
Connolly Johnson, S. Dak. Rogers, Mass. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
Reed, N. Y. 
NOT VOTING—57 

Abernethy Davenport Horr Rudd 
Allen Dickstein Hull, Morton D. Seiberling 
Baldrige Doughton oe Simmons 
Boehne Doutrich Johnson, III Smith, Idaho 
Bohn Eaton, N. J Johnson, Wash. Stewart 
Brand, Ga. Fulbright Kelly, Il. Sullivan, N. Y. 
Buckbee Gibson Kennedy, N. Y. Sullivan, Pa. 
Byrns Golder Lewis Underwood 
Canfield Goodwin McLeod Wolfenden 
Carley Greenwood Miller Wood, Ind. 
Carter, Wyo Hall, Miss. Montague Wyant 
Cooke Hart Nelson, Wis Yates 
Corning Hartley Oliver, Ala. 
Crail Hawley Owen 
Curry Hornor Ramseyer 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the bill was 
passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Reed of New York and Mr. Boehne (override) with Mr. Daven- 
port (sustain). 


Mr. Corning and Mr. Rudd (override) with Mr. Golder (sustain). 

Mr. Crail and Mr. Dickstein (override) with Mr, Eaton of New 
7 8 (sustain). 

Mr. Baldrige and Mr. Kelly of Illinois (override) with Mr. Johnson 

of Washington (sustain). 

. and Mr. Buckbee (override) with Mr. Wolfenden 
(5 ). 

Mr. Curry and Mr. Carley (override) with Mr. Wood of Indiana 


(sustain). 

Mr. Sullivan of New York and Mr. Kennedy of New York (override) 
with Mr. Cooke (sustain). 

Mr. Hart and Mr. Doughton (override) with Mr. Gibson (sustain). 

Mr. Montague and Mr. Stewart (override) with Mr. Johnson of 
Ilinois (sustain). 

Oliver of Alabama and Mr. Byrns (override) with Mr. Wyant 

(sustain). 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Greenwood with Mr, Allen, 

Mr. Lewis with Mr. Hartley. 

Mr. Underwood with Mr. Carter of Wyoming. 
Mr. Hornor with Mr. McLeod. 

Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Doutrich. 

Mr. Igoe with Mr. Yates. 

Mrs. Owen with Mr. Hawley. 

Mr. Canfield with Mr. Goodwin. 

Mr. Hall of Mississippi with Mr. Horr. 

Mr. Fulbright with Mr. Ramseyer. 

Mr. Brand of Georgia with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Bohn with Mr. Smith of Idaho. 

Mr. Seiberling with Mr. Morton D. Hull. 


Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. BYRNS, 
of Tennessee, is absent on account of illness. If present, he 
would have voted “ yea.” 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I was in the com- 
mittee room doing some work and did not hear my name 
called on that account. I would have voted “yea” had I 
been present. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I just entered the hall as the 
roll was being concluded. I would have voted “yea” if I 
had been on time. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Resident Philippine Commissioner [Mr. Guevara] 
may be permitted to address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Speaker, it is my privilege to remind 
the American people through their Representatives in this 
House, that on the 13th day of August, 1898, 34 years ago, 
the Spanish Army in Manila surrendered to the American 
Army, which date marked the United States occupation of 
the Philippines, and now, on the 13th day of January, 1933, 
the American people, through their Representatives in this 
House set free the Philippine Islands. What is the meaning 
of these two historical dates? The meaning is that the 
United States went to the Philippines, not for the purpose 
of conquest, not for exploitation, but for the liberation of 
the Filipino people. The action of the people of the United 
States to-day, through their Representatives, is a most em- 
phatic warning to the world that they can no longer conquer 
weak peoples. This action will be also a warning to the 
world that no nation, no matter how powerful she may be, 
can subject any people against their will. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to take advantage of this opportunity 
to convey to the American people the gratefulness of the 
Filipinos for the generous action just taken by their consti- 
tutional representatives in this House. I wish to acknowl- 
edge publicly the great and wonderful work of the Commit- 
tee on Insular Affairs, specially of its chairman, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Hare], who has devoted all 
his time to this important question during his service in this 
House. He went to the Philippines at a great political sacri- 
fice to study conditions as they were in the islands in order 
that he may be able to properly discharge the duties and 
responsibilities of his office. The Filipino people will never 
be able to repay his efforts and sacrifices on behalf of their 
cause, which is also the cause of the American people. I can 
not find proper words to express the gratitude of the Filipino 
people to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Harel, 
but I can only express it through the language of the heart 
and say many, many thanks to him. 

Permit me also to convey to this House the gratitude of 
the Filipino people, which I say both to Republicans and 
Democrats for their altruistic stand on the Philippine inde- 
pendence question. I am sincerely convinced that those 
who were for as well as those against this bill were only 
moved by the highest motives and friendly spirit toward the 
Filipino people. 

Let me also express the opinion that the action taken 
to-day will strengthen the good relations existing between 
the people of the United States and the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands. It will bring home to the people of the Philip- 
pines that the American people have no other desire but the 
prosperity and happiness of the Filipinos. [Applause.] 

The relationship between the United States and the 
Philippine Islands as established by this bill just passed by 
the House will be founded upon new grounds. It will be 
founded upon friendship, confidence, and upon the definite 
aims of the American people not to exploit the Filipinos 
or to subject them, but on the contrary to give them every 
opportunity to promote their welfare and their capacity for 
self-government. Mutual and friendly understanding be- 
tween Americans and Filipinos are permanently established 
by this bill. 

When the new government provided in this bill is estab- 
lished in the Philippine Islands, it might prove satisfactory 
to both Americans and Filipinos that I foresee the day 
when in common accord they might agree upon the con- 
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countries for their mutual benefit. [Applause.] 

We need each other, and we can be helpful to each other 
if we develop a proper and friendly understanding between 
us. I am mindful of the international affairs in the Far 
East. But I am confident that with America's leadership 
no nation, no matter how powerful she may be, will dare to 
adopt as its national policy the policy of conquest and dom- 
ination of weak and defenseless peoples. 

The action just taken by this House is a warning to the 
world that the age of conquest and domination of peoples 
against their will belong to the past. They will never 
come back without arousing the animosity of public opinion 
of the world. Some nation might challenge it temporarily, 
but in the long run the challenger will follow the fate of 
the vanquished nations. 

Small as it is, the Philippines, and inhabited only by 
13,000,000 people at present, I can assure you that the action 
of this House to-day will make the Filipinos ever loyal, ever 
faithful and grateful to your greatest and most powerful 
Republic. [Applause.] 


THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address de- 
livered by myself over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
Wednesday, January 11, 1933: 


To-day there are fewer American marines than there are police- 
men in Greater New York City, and yet the President's Budget 
estimates submitted to Congress recently call for a reduction of 
1,743 of them, or from 15,843 to 18,600. If the reduction is made, 
the marines will have lost a quarter of their strength within less 
than three years; their morale and esprit de corps will be seriously 
injured, and there will not be a sufficient number of marines to 
perform the duties required of them. So if Congress does not use 
common sense and reject this Executive recommendation, the 
marines practically will be rendered useless as an instrument of 
national defense. 

And this morale and esprit de corps I have just mentioned is 
more than a mere phrase. It represents a vital part of the grow- 
ing soul of America. It is part of that element of our country 
that stirs the emotional and patriotic centers of all Americans. 
It is something that can not be built up except through loyalty, 
courage, and a long period of time. It can not be bought because 
it is priceless. It has taken the American marines 157 years to 
build it up, and yet right now in the year 1933 it is proposed to 
cast it aside as if it were an old glove. No one would think of 
melting up the Liberty Bell to get a few paltry dollars, would they? 

In one year American citizens have spent six times as much for 
soft drinks and candy as was spent for all military purposes. In 
one year Americans spent four times as much for tobacco as was 
spent for military p And I could go on with other simi- 
lar illustrations, including the fact that the Government itself 
appropriates hundreds of millions of dollars for activities whose 
value to the country is, at best, doubtful. Congress must realize 
before it is too late our Army, Navy, and Marine Corps have been 
reduced to the irreducible minimum. 

One has only to think back to the Boston police strike and the 
attendant rioting to understand that a government is no stronger 
than its national defense. There is no police force, city or State, 
that could stand the pressure to-day without the knowledge 
among the citizenry that behind the police is always the loyal, 
courageous Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. And I invite every 
Member of Congress to remember that they consider what the 
strength of the Marine Corps will be if this reduction should be 
put into effect. 

Last December 16, only a few days ago, was one of the most 
historic days in the annals of the Navy or the Marine Corps, for 
on that day the entire Navy testified as they never testified before 
to the irreplaceable value of its marines. 

If any of you have any misconceptions as to the Navy's regard 
for the marines, let me tell you that you missed part of your 
education by not being present and hearing the praise and appre- 
ciation given to them by Secretary of the Navy Adams; Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral Pratt; chairman of the Navy General 
Board, Admiral Chase; Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, Admiral 
Upham; Chief Coordinator of the Government, Admiral Craven; 
and others, And to make it unanimous, Admiral Laning, presi- 
dent of the Naval War College, added his approval to these views. 
When those officers, the highest civilian and naval officers of the 
Government, finished talking, there was left no doubt in any- 
one’s mind but that the marines should be increased in number 
rather than decreased at this time. 

Let that sink in deeply—the Navy needs and wants at least 
15,343 marines and as many more as Congress will give them. 
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Another feature that these officers brought out was that the 
Army could not possibly perform the duties that the Navy requires 
of the marines to-day. Mark you, and mark you well, that con- 
conclusion, for there have been whispers and rumors to the con- 
trary. The year 1933 is no different than those several occasions 
starting with the year 1830 that efforts were made to take the 
marines from the Navy. Every time the effort was made, the Navy 
sprang to the defense of her naval Army. 

And in this connection let me tell you, as all naval officers will 
tell you, that the marines are as distinct a kind of fighting men 
as either the bluejackets of the Navy or the soldier of the Army. 

Back in November of 1775, when Continental Congress resolved 
to create a corps of marines, that august body of patriotic Ameri- 
cans directed George Washington to organize two battalions of 
American marines out of his army around Boston. And was 
George Washington dismayed and worried? I will say he was, for 
he wrote John Hancock, President of Congress, that he could not 
do so. On November 19, 1775, he informed Congress that to sup- 
ply the marines would break through the whole system in his 
army, that had cost so much time, anxiety, and pains to bring 
into any kind of a tolerable form. Washington explained that 
this was because the marines must be acquainted with maritime 
affairs and because for that reason he would have to pick the 
marines out of the whole army, one from this corps, one from 
another. He could not select an “intact” regiment of his army 
to serve as marines; he must carefully select the men, and even 
after that, intelligent training in naval affairs under naval com- 
mand would be necessary before a regiment of marines would be 
available. What a remarkable fact—Washington’s entire army 
would have to be disrupted to obtain two battalions of marines. 
So Congress relieved Washington of the impossible burden of 
supplying them and subsequently created them independently. 

And the fact that soldiers are not marines has been proved 
throughout the 157 years that our American marines have fought 
and died for their country. 

As late as 1909 Rear Admiral Cameron McR. Winslow told a 
committee of Congress the same thing, and then here in December 
of 1932 we find a unanimous Navy telling Congress through one 
of its committees the same thing. 

The Navy has a need for the marines in both war and peace. In 
war they carry on all the peace-time duties, which are much in- 
creased, and at the same time provide the Navy with mobile forces 
to accompany the fleets to secure and defend advanced bases and 
auxiliary shore operations essential to the success of the naval 
campaign. Let us look at this feature of the marine's work. They 
performed this mission in every one of the six major wars in 
which our country has been engaged except the World War. In 
this last war the naval campaign was such that the marines were 
not required to secure bases, those being already at our service 
through the successful naval campaigns of Great Britain, Italy, 
and France, and so forth. But the marines were ready in case they 
were called upon for this duty. At any rate, what happened shows 
not only the versatility but the extreme value of marines from a 
dollars-and-cents viewpoint. Two brigades of them were sent to 
serve as Army troops by President Wilson. You have all heard of 
Belleau Wood. The record of the marines in France is history. 
General Pershing in his official report wrote that the Second Divi- 
sion of which the marine brigade was an element was deployed 
across the Chateau-Thierry-Paris road “in a gap in the French 
line, where it stopped the German advance on Paris.” And I could 
quote many more eminent authorities to the same effect. 

I have not the time to tell you of the many times the marines 
served as Army troops when the Army needed them and the Navy 
could spare them. At the Battle of Princeton in 1777, at the 
Battle of New Orleans, and at the Battle of Bladensburg in the 
War of 1812; in the war against the Indians in 1836 when Brig. 
Gen. Archibald Henderson, of the marines, commanded the fight- 
ing brigade of the Army of the South composed of marines, Regular 
Army troops, and friendly Indians; in the Mexican War under Gen. 
Winfield Scott; under Col. Robert E. Lee when John Brown was 
captured; at the first Battle of Bull Run when the marines ran 
as fast as any of their brethren; in the army of Cuban 
pacification, 1906-1909; at Vera Cruz in 1914; and in the World 
War when they won eternal glory for their country and them- 
selves, both with the Army and the Navy on shore, afloat, and 
in the air. 

But the duty with the Army is not the primary mission of the 
marines, either in war or peace. The fundamental missions are 
naval missions. I have already mentioned that they serve as a 
body of troops with the fleet to perform essential shore operations 
that must be successful if the fleet is to clear the seas of the 
enemy. And the Washington treaties of 1921 that eliminated our 
naval bases added to the necessity of having this mobile force of 
marines in readiness to serve with the fleet. This duty was per- 
formed in all the wars, but we can look at the Spanish War for a 
modern example. In that war a mobile force of marines occupied 
and defended Guantanámo Bay, which served as a base for 
Sampson’s fleet; and the Navy appreciated the value of that base, 
if the testimony of Rear Admirals George Dewey, Robley D. Evans, 
and others is correct. 

Strange as it may be for my listeners to hear it, the marines 
should receive the support of all pacifists, even the most fanati- 
cal; for they either prevent wars or shorten wars. There is an 
old adage that statesmen start wars and marines stop them. Did 
you know that Admiral George Dewey wrote that if he had had 
5,000 marines under his command on May 1, 1898, when he de- 
feated the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, Manila would have sur- 
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rendered to him; that the Filipinos would have received the 
Americans with open arms; and that there would have been no 
Philippine insurrection that lasted from 1899 to 1904 at a stagger- 
ing cost of American life and American dollars. Figure up just 
how much 5,000 marines would have saved our Government. 
Another declaration regarding the Spanish War is of value. 
Rear Admiral Pillsbury, the chief of the powerful Bureau of Navi- 
gation, stated that if the Navy had had two or three thousand 


more marines, the Spanish War would have ceased very much 


earlier. And “Fighting Bob” Evans tells us that with an ade- 
quate force of marines, Habana would have been captured on 
April 22 or 23, in 1898, after the fleet had reduced its defense. 
So the Spanish War would not have required the Army at all 
and would have spared the many ugly situations and terrific loss 
in life and money that resulted. 

If you are not impressed with the fact that our leading naval 
officers of the time have shown how a few marines would have 
saved American life and money in the Spanish War and Philip- 
pine insurrection, listen to Rear Admiral Walter S. Crosley tell you 
how one battalion of American marines could have saved Russia 
to the Allies in 1917, Admiral Crosley, who was on duty in Petro- 
grad when the Kerensky government was in power, cabled to 
Washington recommending that the battalion of marines at 
Peking, now called Peiping, China, be sent to Petrograd to serve 
as a nucleus of a powerful force for order, and which, in his opin- 
ion and in the opinion of many others, would have saved the day. 
Just think of it, one battalion of marines could have prevented 
the awful debacle in Russia that followed. 

In the interest of economy tae Marine Corps should remain 
unimpaired. The marines provide the most efficient and most 
economical form of our national defense. It is the cheapest force, 
dollar for dollar and man for man. 

Surely, we will not cover our eyes with a penny and lose our 
most valuable, useful, active, and most economical asset of na- 
tional defense as are the marines—an outfit that, though part of 
the Navy for vital duties, still is used as Army troops when they 
are needed as such. A group of Americans that is fired with as 
intense a spirit of devotion to flag as ever sent a samurai of Japan 
to death for his government. A fighting man who serves as in- 
fantry, bluejacket, artillerist, cavalryman, policeman in guarding 
United States mails, servant of the State Department in carrying 
out the President's foreign policies, and with it all as a United 
States marine. The history of the marines is the history of our 
country. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS—PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all members have five legislative days in which to extend 
their own remarks in the Recorp on the question of Philip- 
pine independence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this day will be marked in history for the action that has 
been taken toward giving the Philippine people the owner- 
ship and government of their own group of islands. These 
islands came into the care of the United States through the 
fortunes of a conflict that we were having with Spain. Our 
forces did not go upon the high seas for the purpose of cap- 
turing or placing in bondage a nation or people. And at the 
time of this conflict the people of the United States were led 
to believe that they were fighting to free two nations from 
the iron heel of oppression, placed there by a cruel oppressor. 

How well I remember the splendid promises, made by those 
in authority in our Government, that as soon as the Philip- 
yine people became competent the government of their 
islands would be turned over to them. More than 30 years 
have passed since those promises were first made, and yet 
to-day on the floor of this House we hear gentlemen speak 
as though no preparation had been made by these people for 
their own welfare in the way of education and spiritual 
uplift. 

It was my fortune to visit the Philippine Islands a few 
years ago; and I found the people hospitable, very intelligent, 
industrious in a marked degree, and hungry for education. 
Their desire for learning was so apparent that I talked about 
the same to one of our American professors who had been 
serving as a teacher in the Philippines for several years. He 
informed me he had never seen anything like it in his entire 
teaching experience. Children were hungry for education; 
and there was no need for a truant officer, because the par- 
ents of these children were more than anxious to have their 
offspring educated, holding always in front of them the daz- 
zling hope that, as their children became educated, the day 
for the ruling of their own land would be drawing just that 
much nearer. 
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So to-day I am happy to have been placed in a position 
where I can record my vote as the will of the majority of 
the people I represent; that these people, after thirty-odd 
years of preparation, are now ready to receive and under- 
take the responsibility of governing their own islands. 

I congratulate the Philippine Commissioners, Mr. GUEVARA 
and Mr. Ostas; also the splendid group of Philippine 
patriots headed by Senator Osmena and many others whose 
names haye escaped me, who have spent much time in 
Washington presenting their cause in a courteous, intelli- 
gent, and forceful way. I am glad, indeed, that the intel- 
ligence of the Philippine people has suggested to them the 
orderly manner they have followed to secure for them- 
selves and their people a fulfillment of the promise for 
freedom made to them not once but many times by those 
in authority in our Government. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have for years advocated 
the independence of the Philippine Islands. This House has 
in previous sessions heard me at length on this important 
subject. A reference to those remarks will vindicate me 
from any selfish or materialistic motives. It is true that 
now at this late hour many selfish interests have aligned 
themselves with the advocates of this bill purely for selfish 
reasons, but it is also true that many other interests actu- 
ated by motives equally selfish have through the years pre- 
vented this legislation. 

I am not now influenced in favoring this proposal by any 
selfish motive which any advocate of the measure may en- 
tertain, nor have I been in the past deterred from its ad- 
vocacy by those who then selfishly opposed it. 

This Government was founded and has grown and pros- 
pered under the belief that all just governments derived 
their power from the consent of the governed, and if that 
ideal was worthy when we sought our independence, it is 
equally worthy when the Filipinos seek theirs. 

For more than 30 years this far-distant territory has been 
a source of an expense and anxiety to us. They have not 
benefited us in times of peace, nor can we retain them in 
times of war. 

While there is much opposition to this measure, it comes 
mostly from those who are least familiar with the situation. 
Members who have given the matter great study and are 
familiar with the virtues, ideals, and abilities of the Filipino 
people usually favor their independence. I have visited 
these islands twice for the purpose of studying this situation. 
I was with these people in their homes, on the farms, and in 
the villages. I know their ability, their industry, and their 
peacefulness, and feel that I am in a small way, at least, 
qualified to express an opinion upon this subject. 

The President sees the Philippines through the eyes of the 
War and Navy Departments. Even if their motives were 
sincere and unselfish, they are not uninfluenced by their 
militaristic environment. There is no one who ever visited 
the Philippines who did not come into contact with that 
same influence, and if he stayed long enough or traveled 
far enough, who did not realize its prejudice and unfair 
attitude. 

I have read with interest the President’s veto message. It 
contains nothing new and contains nothing but what has 
been many times discounted. My study of this particular 
problem has been greater than that of the President’s. My 
opportunity for first-hand, unprejudiced, and accurate in- 
formation has been greater and, without presumption, I feel 
that I am better qualified to determine it than he. 

Wholly uninfluenced by lobbyists or selfish propaganda, 
I favor this proposal for the best interest of the people of 
the United States and ultimately for the best interest of 
the Filipino people, and as a guide and example to civilized 
nations everywhere. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of independ- 
ence for the Philippine Islands in any form, in any shape, 
and at any time. This has been my attitude from the be- 
ginning. It is vain now to question their readiness and 
ability to govern themselves. Admiral Dewey expressed the 
opinion, shortly after the Battle of Manila Bay, that the 
Filipinos were more capable of self-government than the 
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Cubans. If that were true in 1898, surely it is no credit to 
our tutelage, after a third of a century of American domina- 
tion, to suggest that they are less cultured or less able to 
govern themselves now than they apparently were then. 

On August 1, 1898, the Filipinos promulgated to the world 
their declaration of independence. Aguinaldo had the 
Spaniards hemmed in at Manila, and there was hardly an 
American soldier on the islands, except those placed by Ad- 
miral Dewey in the dockyard at Cavite. 

It was our duty then to have recognized their independent 
status. The intrigues and manipulations which followed to 
bring about the “sale of the islands” by Spain make up 
one of the most unpleasant pages in American history. The 
Spaniards sold something they did not own. The United 
States, under the treaty of Paris, on August 12, 1898, under- 
took to accept a faulty title. We launched upon an era 
of imperialism which was utterly incompatible with our his- 
tory and traditions. Senator Hoar well said that the imperi- 
alist philosophy then inaugurated would make the United 
States a cheap-jack country, raking after the cart for the 
leavings of European tyranny. 

The relationship of the Philippine Islands to the United 
States is and always has been an anomaly. There is nothing 
in our Constitution or in our traditional policy as a nation 
to justify the holding of another people in bondage. 

There are only two relationships permissible among the 
component parts of our Union; any concession of territory 
must be held either as a Territory or a State. The Terri- 
torial stage is merely one of probation preliminary’ to and 
in contemplation of statehood. There is no provision in our 
Constitution to authorize or justify the maintenance of 
colonies. If there were, I am sure that after the World War 
we might have acquired a part of the colonial acquisitions 
which our allies so greedily grabbed. We rejected that 
idea and even declined to accept territory offered us under 
the guise of mandates, 

THE CRUCIAL TEST 


To test our sincerity, even with ourselves, let us ask this 
question: Are we willing ultimately to grant statehood to 
the islands and admit them to equality in our Federal 
Union? 

If we are not willing to admit them to statehood, there is 
only one thing to be done, and that is to set them free to 
work out their own destiny. 

The President in his message declared that there would 
be dishonor in relinquishment of the islands. Not so! The 
dishonor was in their original acquisition, and the dishonor 
to-day would be their retention, despite the assurances given 
to them so many times, both by Congress and by our Presi- 
dents, that they would be given their independence. 

A BIT OF HISTORY 


As to the dishonor connected with their acquisition, read 
the history of the events immediately following Dewey’s 
victory of Manila Bay. (See the Martial Spirit, by Walter 
Millis.) 

Briefly, Aguinaldo had established a provisional govern- 
ment and had organized his forces so well that the Spaniards 
were trapped in the city of Manila. The Filipino Army had 
completely surrounded the city and its fall was only a matter 
of time. The Filipinos maintained the siege until General 
Merritt arrived. A plan was then conceived to save the face 
of the Spanish general, who professed to believe the Spanish 
honor would be debased if the Spaniards yielded to the 
native army. The understanding was that the city would 
yield if the American Army went through the motions of 
an attack—a sham attack—which was to be without blood- 
shed. The advance was accordingly made, but, through 
some misunderstanding, the attack took on the appearance 
of a real battle and the defense the appearance of a real 
resistance. There ensued some delay. Then, suddenly, a 
few Americans appeared on the walls—they had been let in 
by the back gates and began signaling to cease firing and 
enter the city pedceably. This they did, but the Filipino 
Army was cunningly kept in their trenches, not allowed to 
enter the city, and denied the honor of joining with the 
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American Army in the ceremonials attending the formal 
capitulation of the Spanish Army. The whole transaction 
was opéra bouffe of the most farcical nature and reflected 
little credit on our Army, our flag, or our Nation. 

Dewey, who had committed himself to Aguinaldo, as far 
as a gentleman was able to do so, was disgusted. He never 


dreamt that imperialists at home would entertain the 


thought of seizing the islands, but believed that the next step 
after his victory and the surrender of the city of Manila 
would be to recognize the provisional government and help 
the Filipinos in the establishment of order. 

Our tricky acquisition of the islands brought on a re- 
bellion lasting five years, involving the loss of thousands 
of lives. 

Like so many events in history, things evil in themselves, 
turned out good. The subsequent rule of the islands was 
benevolent and beneficial to the inhabitants. The Tagalogs 
and the Moros were pacified in time; schools were estab- 
lished, roads built, sanitary measures were perfected, and the 
principles of a democratic form of government inculcated, 
so that, to-day, the legislative system of government in the 
islands is fairly comparable with those of the most highly 
civilized peoples in the world. 


THE OPPOSITION ANALYZED 


I would like to see the terms and conditions in this meas- 
ure less harsh in their economic discriminations. I believe 
those vagaries in the bill are inconsistent with the well- 
established traditions of toleration in our dealings with 
other nations. But those objections can be met by future 
legislation. The thing is to get the machinery of independ- 
ence started. 

The economic objections advanced in the veto will right 
themselves in time. It is preposterous to plead our own 
economic shortsightedness as an excuse to deny the boon 
of liberty to a deserving people. 

The fear of foreign invasion is also a futile pretense to 
defeat the bill. I have full faith in the ability of the Fili- 
pinos, once granted their independence, to maintain their 
liberties against all the world. 

Much emphasis is placed on the fact that certain selfish 
American interests favor independence. Conceding that this 
is true, it can not be denied that there are also other Ameri- 
can interests, with large capital invested in the islands, 
which are just as bitterly, on the other side of the contro- 
versy, opposing independence. Both sides in that contro- 
versy should be ignored. The question presented to-day to 
the American Congress involves a wholly moral and idealistic 
issue, entirely separate and distinct from the sordidness of 
conflicting selfish interests. 

We are called upon by our consciences to make good the 
pacts of Presidents McKinley, Taft, and Wilson. We gave a 
promise and we must keep it. 

Those who talk of dishonor have short memories. The 
dishonor lies in holding the Filipinos against their will. 

Instead of reflecting on our national prestige, our act to- 
day, in overriding the President’s veto, will forever enhance 
the glory and reputation of our Nation. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 14199) making appropriations for the military and 
nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1934, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, pending that motion, when 
the original consent was given to limit general debate until 
4 o’clock this afternoon it was expected, of course, that we 
would have the full time of about three hours and a half for 
general debate, but two of these hours have been taken out. 


I wish the gentleman would modify his unanimous-consent 


request and allow the general debate to go over until to- 
morrow and then limit it sometime after we begin to-morrow. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I have no objection to that. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order of the House this 
morning respecting the time for general debate be vacated. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Wricut] asks unanimous consent to vacate the proceedings 
by which general debate on the bill was ordered, and the 
general debate limited to the bill on to-morrow. 

Is there objection? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask to modify that request 
to state that only two hours on to-morrow will be applied 
to general debate. 

Mr. SNELL, That will be satisfactory. There is no ob- 
jection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Wricut] asks unanimous consent that the order by which 
general debate was limited to the bill to-morrow be vacated, 
and that general debate be continued to-day and for two 
hours to-morrow, the debate thereafter to be confined to 
the bill, the time to be equally divided between the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINsS] and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BARBOUR]. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. WRIGHT]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 14199, the War Department 
appropriation bill, with Mr. Driver in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FIsH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, with all due apologies to the 
members of the Committee of the Whole, I propose to read 
a little poetry for the-edification of the House. I apologize 
in advance to other so-called poets if I say anything that 
they may take exception to in the way of poetry. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is this the gentleman’s own poetry 
that he intends to read? 

Mr. FISH. This is a bedtime story by the present 
speaker, myself. It is entitled “ Death and Burial of Cock 
Robin—the Sales Tax.” The gentleman from Alabama is 
included in the poetry if he will refrain a moment. 

Who killed the sales tax? 
“T,” said Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


“ Because of the horror I felt, 
I killed the sales tax.” 


Who saw it die? 

“I,” said Garner, “at our little parley, 
Along with RAINEY, COLLIER, and Motey, 
I saw it die.” 


Who caught the blood? 

We,“ said Joz Brrns and JoHN MCDUFFIE, 
“ With political expediency, tried and trusty, 
We caught its blood.” 


Who made its shroud, 
I.“ said Bos DOUGHTON, 
Out of Carolina cotton, 
And I made its shroud.” 


Who shall dig its grave? 
We.“ said the Democrats, 
“We know what we are at, 
We shall dig its grave.” 


Who'll be the parson? 
“I,” said Sam RAYBURN, 
“If it gives me heartburn, 
And I'll be the parson.” 


Who'll carry it to the grave? 
“I,” said BILL BANKHEAD, 
“If it sends me to bed, 

I'll carry it to its grave.“ 


Who'll be chief mourner? 
“I,” said Crisp, of Georgia, 
“T still love my pandora, 
And I'll be chief mourner.” 


Who'll sing a psalm? 

“I,” said JOHN RANKIN, 
“With a veteran contraption, 
And I'll sing a psalm.” 
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Who'll be the clerk? 

“I,” said ROBERT A, GREEN, 
“To avoid being seen, 

And Til be the clerk.” 


Who'll make the point of order? 
“I,” said Tom BLANTON, 

“To avoid further confusion, 
I'll make the point of order 
(That the sales tax is dead).” 


And who'll toll the bell? 
“I,” said Jim Farley, 

“ Because of my party.” 
And so, sales tax, farewell. 


From far and near, all the Democrats 
Fell a-sighing and a-sobbing 

When they heard the bell tolling 
For poor cock robin, the sales tax. 

Applause. ] 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. No; I would rather continue. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Did the gentleman overlook Mr. Hearst? 

Mr. FISH. Oh, there are many others that I overlooked. 
It was a question of time, that is all. There are many other 
deserving Democrats over here who were necessarily over- 
looked. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the main issue before the 
country and before the House and the American people is 
the balancing of the Budget. Only in the last session the 
distinguished Speaker of this House took the floor and made 
a very able and courageous speech from the well, stating to 
his Democratic colleagues that they must balance the Budget. 
We have dragged along and drifted along now for over a 
month during this short session of Congress. We have six 
weeks remaining before March 4, and at the present time if 
the statements of the various Democratic leaders indicate 
anything they indicate that the Democrats have almost 
given up hope of balancing the Budget. I say to you, and 
I think almost everyone in the country agrees, that that 
should be the main objective of this Congress, and is the 
main duty of this Congress—to balance the Budget, to re- 
store confidence, and to try to revive business in our own 
country. The question is, How can we balance the Budget? 
No matter whether we like it or not—and most of us did not 
like it three or four years ago and we do not even like it 
now—I submit without fear of contradiction that the only 
way to balance the Budget is through a sales tax. We are 
in the midst of national emergency, in an economic crisis far 
more serious than that during the World War or at any 
other time, possibly, since the Civil War, in the history of our 
country. 

The Republicans and Democrats have a joint responsi- 
bility to try to restore confidence in the country, and we 
can not restore confidence in business or industry unless the 
Budget is balanced, unless the credit of the United States 
is maintained above any question of suspicion. [I Say to 
you—although I do not like to predict anything, because I 
know it is dangerous; I know how dangerous it is for any 
Member of this House or any politician to venture any predi- 
cation whatsoever—that if you do not adopt the sales tax 
in this session of the Congress and fail to balance the Bud- 
get you will be compelled to take it in the next session of 
Congress under a Democratic President, when both branches 
of the Congress will have huge Democratic majorities. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FISH. No. I do not have time. I a ling to 
make a confession as a Republican, a double confession: 
First, that T opposed the sales tax a few years ago. I op- 
‘posed it when Mr. Hearst asked the Members of Congress 
to go to Canada and see how it worked there, because I did 

eve we needed a sales tax at that time. We were 
able to get sufficient money to run the Government through 
income taxes, inheritance taxes, the tariff, and so forth; 
but,.unfortunately, conditions have changed. We must be 
prepared to make any sacrifice; and this is one of the sac- 
rifices that we will be forced to make in order to balance 
the Budget, I also am compelled to confess that I was one 
of those misguided Republicans who applauded the then 
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Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew Mellon, every time he 


— 


were passed, and we applauded the Secretary as the greatest 
Secretary in our history because he was reducing the taxes 
of the people in days of prosperity. I am prepared to state 
now, not for my party but as an individual, that I believe 
he made a gross mistake of judgment. It may have been 
good party politics, and it was good for the Republican 
Party at that time, but it was a gross mistdke, as far as the 
welfare of our country was concerned, because it is evident 
now that the time to pay off debts, the time to levy income 
‘taxes, inheritance taxes, and so on, is when the country is 
prosperous and when those who make money can afford to 
pay. To-day when the Democrats come along and propose 
to broaden the income-tax base, increase the income taxes 
of poor people and of some of the richer people, they know 
it_is just a political gesture and that they can not squeeze 
blood out of a stone; that they can not raise any more money 
‘from income taxes in this country at the present time with- 
out practical confiscation. That is the alternative. That is 
the proposition so far made by some of the leading Demo- 
crats. 

I have risen to-day simply to call the attention of this 
Congress to the fact that we have been in session for five 
weeks. We have six weeks more to go, and one thing which 
the people by and large are waiting for is to know how and 
when we propose to balance the Budget and restore con- 
fidence and permit the revival of business, which both par- 
ties are for and which 120,000,000 Americans are patiently 
and eagerly awaiting. 

To do so we have got to make sacrifices. Just because— 
and I say it as one who is a friend of the American Federa- 
tion of Lobor, as one who believes in the 6-hour day and 
the 5-day week, as one who does not believe in reducing 
the pay of Federal employees below certain amounts, the 
poorly paid employees—just because the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has come out against the sales tax it has 
frightened the Democratic Party, it has frightened the 
Democratic President elect, and it has frightened a good 
many Republicans. I state as a friend of the American 
Federation of Labor, who has been glad to agree with that 
organization on many of the major issues, that they and 
other like organizations will suffer from business depres- 
sions and unemployment equally with all the rest of the 
American people until we balance the Budget. If they 
oppose the sales tax, let them show where we can raise 
sufficient money without burdening the already overbur- 
dened taxpayers and retarding business. That is a fair 
question for me to submit to the Democratic leaders of the 
House, or to any other Democrats in the House, when I am 
through to answer: How do they. propose to balance the 
Budget before the 4th of March? Not only are the Repub- 
licans waiting for their answer but the entire country is 
Waiting for it. The Budget can be balanced; it can be bal- 
anced before we adjourn; but this House is under the con- 
trol of the Democrats; you control all_of the committees 
and all legislation. The country is waiting and has been 
waiting to find out how you propose to do it and when you 
propose to doit, ‘These are the two questions I wish to ask— 
not merely how but when. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr, BLANTON. I challenge my friend, the gentleman 
from New York, to point out a Congress in the last 50 years 
which in its short session has done more work than this 
short session of Congress, for in this short session so far 
we Democrats have passed more supply bills and held more 
hearings and now have marked up ready for introduction 
more big supply bills than any Congress in the same time 
has ever before passed in the short session. I give the gen- 
tleman a spread of the last 50 years. 

Mr. FISH. If the gentleman is talking about the farm 
allotment bill that we have had under consideration the last 
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three or four days, that is nothing but a political gesture 
and a sales tax on food and clothing. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am talking about all of the bills and 
the big supply bills and other bills we have already passed 
in the House. 

Mr. FISH. I do not know of any other bill except the 
Philippine bill that we passed to-day other than the regular 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am speaking about all of the bills we 
have held hearings on and have passed, including the big 
appropriation bills already sent over to the Senate. 

Mr. FISH. That is the duty of every Congress; those 
bills must be passed at every short session of Congress, and 
I presume always have been. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have most of the big supply bills 
passed and marked up right now ready for introduction. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield further. 

We have taken up three or four days of the time of the 
House to discuss so-called farm-relief legislation which has 
no chance of being enacted into law, as it is unworkable, 
sectional, discriminatory, and a resurrection of populism 
worthy of Sockless Jerry Simpson. You Democrats have 
opposed the sales tax, yet you come along with a sectional 
farm relief bill which is nothing but a gigantic sales tax on 
Wheat, cotton, hogs, tobacco, and peanuts. That has been 
your answer to the sales tax as a means of balancing the 
Budget which specifically omitted any sales tax on food or 
clothing. I again ask you to state where, when, and how 
you propose to balance the Budget before we adjourn on th 
4th of March. [Applause.] 5 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York has dropped into poetry on the burial of the sales 
tax. He has aligned all of the mourners and officials at 
that funeral. If it were not for the fact that I was always 
taught not to talk disrespectfully of the dead, I should hire 
some jackleg poet to write an answer on the proposition of 
who buried the Republican Party, how it was buried, and 
when it was expected ever to be resurrected. I will not 
indulge in that at this time, but it is a pertinent question 
that might be discussed with about as much profit as the 
gentleman’s question on balancing the Budget. 

The gentleman asks us to say how we are going to balance 
the Budget between now and March 4. The answer is that 
we can not do it by such legislation as the Democratic 
Party would stand for, because we would receive back from 
the White House exactly what we got on the Democratic 
measure for freeing the Philippines. The only way we 
could do it would be to pass it over the veto of the President, 
and we could not do it. 

Another question that might be asked of the gentleman 
from New York is when the Budget became unbalanced, and 
who unbalanced it? When did the Republicans begin to 
holler about balancing the Budget? Not when it became 
unbalanced, although the Republican Party was in power in 
both Houses of Congress and in the White House, but after 
they had gotten it out of plumb to such an extent that 
there was a scraping of the bottom of the Treasury every 
time a bill was paid, and not until the Democrats organized 
the House did they begin to come out and ask us to undo 
what they had done to wreck the Treasury. Then what 
happened? I have been considering this question myself 
very seriously. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will yield for a brief question. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I just wanted to say at this point 
that at the end of the fiscal year 1931 the deficit was $903,- 
000,000; for the 1932 fiscal year the deficit was $2,801,000,000 
plus. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; and all of that was going on with 
the Republican Party in power in both Houses of Congress 
and in the White House and able to provide the revenue with 
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which to pay the legitimate expenses of the Government. 
[Applause.] 

Two ways are suggested to balance the Budget. One is by 
taxation increase, and we have now gone the limit in taxation 
where the income seems to decrease with every increase of 
the levy. Capital hides out, refuses to go into productive 
industry because it fears practical confiscation of the fruits 
of the industry in which it is invested and no substantial 
compensation for the use of capital and the risk incurred. 
The current depression emphasizes this fact. For the last 
12 months short-term United States Treasury notes have 
been bought readily every time there was a sale, at a very 
low rate of interest, and the subscriptions were made many 
times over. On the other hand, commercial discounts with 
the Federal reserve banks have decreased from December 31, 
1929, when they were $646,000,000, to September, 30, 1932, 
when they were $331,000,000. (See Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin of December, 1932, p. 781.) 

Likewise, deposits decreased for the same period in all 
member banks from $38,000,000,000 to $28,000,000,000. Peo- 
ple are not using credit of the banks because of the risk in 
business and the fear of drastic taxation. It is proposed 
now to place a further tax to bridge over the time when 
revival of business will cause a flow of currency into the 
Treasury. This, I fear, will only delay the return of that 
happy event when industry will begin to hum, labor will be 
employed, markets will be restored, and capital, freed from 
the shadow of confiscatory levies, will again inject blood 
into the anemic veins of business. 

How can we avoid levying new taxes? The idea has come 
to me that we can do so by the use of the means now 
employed, but much less expensively. Instead of selling 
bonds on the market for short terms, as we are doing now 
and must continue to do for a while yet I fear, issue bonds, 
bonds of the United States, for 10 years, callable in two 
years at 1 per cent interest per annum, sell them to the 
Federal reserve banks, authorize those banks to issue Fed- 
eral reserve notes based on these bonds—with which to pay 
for them—just as they can do under the Glass-Steagall 
bill, provide that the Federal reserve banks shall put 20 
per cent gold reserve along with the bonds against the issue 
of such notes, declare it to be the policy of the Government 
that this shall be the method of balancing the Budget at 
such times as this, when the fall down ” of industry makes 
a deficit, then adjust the taxes so that in time of normal 
prosperity the increase will equal or exceed the outlay and 
accumulate a surplus when the years of prosperity come to 
care for the lean years, and bid capital and industry go on 
their ways with assurance that they know when they start 
the wheels to turning just what share of their profit will be 
exacted of them by the Government, 

Some will cry out “fiat money.” The national banks have 
in circulation $826,000,000 of notes secured only by United 
States bonds, most of them bearing only 2 per cent, and no 
gold reserve up at all. Only 5 per cent reserve “lawful 
money.” No one says “fiat money” about that. The na- 
tional banks have the advantage that they get a high rate 
of interest on their bonds which are up for security, and they 
do not have to maintain a gold reserve. If the fear is ex- 
pressed that our gold reserve would not hold out, I will say 
that our stock of gold is ample. 

It was $4,367,000,000 on November 30, 1929; $4,571,000,000 
on November 30, 1930; $4,414,000,000 on November 30, 1931; 
$4,338,000,000 on November 30, 1932. 

You will see that it is absolutely constant in volume from 
season to season, and can be relied on, as it has shown this 
during this prolonged paralysis of business. Federal reserve 
notes outstanding now, or when the December reports were 
made, were $2,675,000,000, and 40 per cent reserve on that 
is $1,070,000,000, leaving $3,368,000,000. There is $150,- 
000,000 of that held as a reserve for greenbacks, silver cer- 
tificates, and so forth, outstanding, leaving $3,118,000,000. 
Now, if it took $2,000,000,000 notes to put us across the busi- 
ness revival, with 40 per cent reserve, it would take only 
$800,000,000 to cover it, leaving $2,318,000,000. My propo- 
sition is to make the reserve on these notes (and for that 
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matter all other notes which are based on United States 
bonds) 20 per cent. We have ample gold to cover the issue 
needed. Objection may be made to the low gold reserve. 
The $826,000,000 national bank notes have no gold at all 
behind them, and they go. If a national bank note, secured 
only by United States 2 per cent bonds and 5 per cent 
“lawful money ” is good, to be sure a Federal reserve note 
an obligation of the United States—backed by United States 
bonds and 20 per cent gold, is good. In fact, the act of 1913, 
page 49, latest compilation of national bank act, section 313, 
provides that when a national bank desires to surrender its 
bonds and redeem its notes the Treasurer of the United 
States can require the Federal reserve banks to buy those 
bonds of the national bank, and then may issue to Federal 
reserve banks circulating notes to the full amount of the 
bonds without any reserve’s being set up to care for them, 
except 5 per cent lawful money. 

The law in force now will not expire until December 23, 
1935. So the Congress has already expressed by statute its 
belief that a Federal reserve note backed only by United 
States bonds and 5 per cent lawful money is good and safe. 
Is it an imposition on the Federal reserve banks? No; it 
gets 1 per cent on the bonds for its trouble. Much of the 
money will be incidentally deposited for considerable periods 
with it, and as business revives the member banks will begin 
to borrow; they will have increased deposits, hence keep in- 
creased reserves, and the shadow of confiscation of the in- 
vestments and fruits of industry by increased tax exactions 
will be removed. Speaking of deposits in member banks, 
they have declined from thirty-eight billion to twenty-eight 
billion from December 31, 1929, to September 30, 1932, 
which illustrates the paralysis in business and credits, and 
which will continue until the fear of the business of the 
country is allayed as to loss from further shrinkage in 
values and confiscation by taxation of the fruits of labor 
and earnings of capital which is risked to put labor to work. 

Mr. Chairman, this is merely an outline of that which I 
conceive to be a sound, sane, and sensible way to put the 
Government out of this matter of selling $1,250,000,000 of 
short-term bonds every year to pay the deficit and thereby 
enable capital, the people who would pay large income taxes, 
to acquire that which shelters them from paying their in- 
come tax and from paying a fair portion of the Govern- 
ment’s obligations. Not only that but it will enable us in 
the next two or three years to fund the $6,000,000,000 of 
short-term credits which within 18 months have got to be 
refunded, and to refund them by having the money issued 
by the Federal reserve banks and controlling its issuance 
paying 1 per cent instead of 4 per cent, as we are threat- 
ened with having to do if we fund this large indebtedness on 
long terms. 

It is a serious question. Talk about business; talk about 
people engaging in enterprise. Why, the shadow of the tax 
gatherer is on the door of every enterprise in this country, 
brought about by the failure in the fat years to provide 
against the lean years, a failure which I lay at the door of 
the gentleman from New York who had to bring politics into 
the discussion here in connection with a merely business and 
financial question. 

They are afraid to invest; they are afraid to embark; and 
the result is the factories of this country have their doors 
closed and their operators are with bare feet and almost 
unclad waiting around the mills for work which they can 
not get. We are asked to do something to unleash labor 
and unleash capital and let them get together and bring 
about a revival of business. Such a revival of business, 
with the present tax levies, will soon wipe out the deficit 
and fill the hole in the Treasury which has come about as 
the result of the mismanagement, Mr. Chairman, of our 
financial situation. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I yield. ; 

Mr. McSWAIN. Knowing the gentleman’s familiarity 
with banking precedents and his knowledge of economies, 
I wish to ask him if the indirect. benefit from the proposal 
which he suggests whereby the volume of the circulating 
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medium will be increased will not be a rise in commodity 
prices which will stimulate business and induce the people 
to buy, thereby increasing the purchasing power of every 
class in the country and thereby getting business off the 
dead center, on account of which everybody in the country 
is now suffering? 

Mr, STEVENSON. That will not be an indirect effect but 
the direct effect of it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. FINLEY]. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to beg that nobody 
sitting on a back seat will call “louder” to me. If he is 
more anxious to listen to this speech than I am to make it, 
let him come down to one of these vacant seats here in 
front. To tell the truth, I do not think enough of this 
speech to strain my voice in making it in order to let him 
hear it. 

Probably the most universal obsession of the people of 
this country to-day is that of economy in Government ex- 
pense. I think many splendid Members of this House really 
have hypnotized themselves by continually repeating to 
themselves, and having repeated to them, that economy and 
balancing the Budget are the great duty and work of this 
session of Congress. 

Now, I object to being a Trilby to some very eloquent 
Svengali of this House. I object to being hypnotized by a 
slogan of that kind. Some of us will remember that several 
years ago Doctor Coué, the famous French physician, vis- 
ited this country and prescribed and taught other physicians 
his method of treatment, which was to have each one of his 
patients, on rising in the morning, say to himself twenty 
times, “Every day in every way I am getting better and 
better.” Twenty times that formula must be repeated. At 
noon the same thing. At bedtime the same thing. It did 
have some effect. No doubt it helped many people, but the 
effect could not have been anything except autohypnotism. 

As I said, I object to being hypnotized by somebody else, 
and I am not going to hypnotize myself. Somebody has 
said that any old propaganda will propagate if it finds a 
“ propagoose,” and that is true; but I object to being the 
propagoose for propaganda of that sort. 

Economy in Government expense, important as it is, is 
not the biggest thing in this Congress or any Congress. It 
never has been and never will be. I would not minimize 
the importance of that at a time like this, but I do say, 
and I want it to be made a matter of record, that I do not 
regard the reduction of governmental expenses and the 
balancing of the Budget as the big work this Congress 
ought to do. 

I am making this speech because a constituent of mine 
who has been hypnotized asked me to make a speech on re- 
duction of Government expense. So this speech is by re- 
quest. If it is not as good a speech as it ought to be, charge 
him with it and not me. 

I want to say that no man on the floor of this House is 
more earnestly in favor of reduction of Government ex- 
pense, where this can be done legitimately, than Iam. No 
man appreciates more fully than I do the importance of bal- 
ancing the Budget, but I have learned, and you gentlemen 
ought to have learned, and probably have by this time, that 
not everything that bears the stamp of economy really is 
economy. For instance, the sort of economy that saves at 
the spiggot and wastes at the bunghole is not economy in 
any true sense. It is the wildest extravagance. The sort 
of economy that fails to take the stitch in time that will 
save nine by and by is extravagance and waste. 

Let us distinguish. For instance, the man who, in this 
time of stress, fails to pay the premiums on his insurance 
policy and dies of a case of influenza, which is so prevalent 
throughout the country now, has been guilty, not of econ- 
omy, but of waste, and the worst sort of waste. A constitu- 
ent of mine down in Kentucky decided that he would econo- 
mize on his coal bill. He cut in two his coal bill, the result 
of which was that he saved about twenty-five or thirty dol- 
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lars; but he had three cases of pneumonia in his family 
that cost him $300. That was not economy. 

A farmer friend down in my State decided to work his 
team of horses unshod, and one of them picked up a gravel. 
You farmers know what that means. You people from the 
cities probably do not. His horse picked up a gravel in one 
of his feet and was crippled the balance of the season. He 
fed the cripple, hired another horse for $75, saved $10 by 
failing to have his horses shod and lost probably $100 as a 
result of such economy. Another illustration—you have 
heard the story, probably, of the Christmas tree that the 
animals had. The animals of the fields and forests had a 
Christmas tree, which was a very elaborate affair. All of 
them got presents. Mr. Mule got a present along with the 
balance of them. He picked it up, ambled off into the woods 
with it and came back without it. Mr. Fox said to him, 
“ Brother Mule, what did you do with your Christmas pres- 
ent?” “Oh,” he said, “I hid it.“ Why did you hide it?” 
“Oh, I am going to save it.” “Well, what are you going 
to save it for?” „Why, I am going to save it for my chil- 
dren.” “But,” Mr. Fox said, “ Brother Mule, you are not 
going to have any children.” Well,“ he said, “in that 
case it will do just as well for my grandchildren.” [Laughter.] 

I think I see in a lot of the propaganda that is current, 
and hear in a lot of the speeches on this floor just this kind 
of economy, and against this kind of economy I protest. 

I will go along in cutting to the bone in reducing Gov- 
ernment expenditures, in so far as this can be done without 
crippling the needful and necessary Government operations. 
Any economy that goes further than this is waste and 
nothing but waste. 

The bill that is now under consideration brings me to what 
I really want to say, which is that the big duty of this Con- 
gress and of every Congress is not so much to levy taxes, 
not so much to balance the Budget, not so much to reduce 
Government expenses. The big duty of every Congress since 
this Government was established until now and what will 
be the big duty of every Congress from now on is to protect 
and preserve the institutions that our fathers founded, to 
protect the people in this land in the enjoyment of the right 
of life, liberty, and property, and to protect the territory 
which constitutes the United States of America. 

This is the big duty, and not much is being said about it. 
We are lost in a maze of arguments as to how to balance the 
Budget and how to abolish the depression and all that sort 
of thing, and we seem to forget the fact that the first and 
most important duty we have is to guard the institutions and 
the territory and the people of the United States. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton]. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee I am daily in receipt of appeals 
for help. I presume most of you know the condition in 
which many of the people of the District are living. They 
have not sufficient clothing, they have not sufficient food, 
and it is very pathetic in the Capital of the Nation to hear 
stories of this kind in our offices daily. 

This morning I received a letter which I think concerns 
every Member of the House, and I am going to make an ap- 
peal to you on the basis of this letter: 


Mrs. Norton: I am a volunteer worker on the clothes-conserva- 
tion committee. The need for clothing is more urgent than I can 
describe, especially for men and boys. Every day we turn them 
away because we have none. Among a body of men like in the 
House, I have thought if only we could bring to their notice the 
great need for men’s clothing, they may be glad to give some 
they have no need for. 

I will gladly call for any, and all needed repairs will be made 
a us. Would be thankful to you if you could bring this before 

em. 

At present we have a waiting list of 35 for overcoats. 

Thanking you, I am, 
Emma W. POWELL, 
435 Tenth Street NE., 
Member of the Relief Committee of the District of Columbia. 


I think you will all agree with me there is seldom a time 
when we have not something we can spare for the less for- 
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tunate; and if any Member in this House will send some 
piece of discarded clothing, an overcoat or a suit or some 
underwear, or whatever he can spare from his wardrobe, to 
my office, I shall be very glad to take care of it and see 
that it reaches its proper destination. I thank you very 
much. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman]. 


INFLATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a few words 
about the Glass banking bill that is pending in another 
body. It is Senate bill 4412. 

That bill, if enacted into law, will grant a monopoly that 
is worth billions of dollars to a few powerful bankers. I 
wish you would read the history of the Federal reserve act. 
I wish you would read the reports of the many monetary 
commissions and reports of committees on monetary affairs 
that have been made within the last 50 years, and you will 
discover very quickly after reading this bill in connection 
with those reports exactly what is attempted to be done. 


BANKS ESCAPE INTEREST PAYMENTS 


When the Federal reserve act was passed, section 16 pro- 
vided that the Federal reserve agent, when he issues to a 
Federal reserve bank, a private institution, privately owned, 
an institution in which not one penny of stock is owned by 
the United States Government, shall collect from that pri- 
vately owned institution an interest charge for the use of the 
Federal reserve notes that he delivers to the bank. 

That provision of the law has never been made effective. 
The bankers contend that the excess profits above 6 per cent 
made by the bank go into the Treasury anyway, and there- 
fore no initial interest charge should be collected, the excess 
profits being sufficient to pay the interest charge on the 
notes. 

Later on it was discovered that the Government got no 
money for the use of the credit to the Federal reserve banks, 
because the Federal reserve banks had unlimited power to 
spend the money any way they chose. Of course, they had 
to have buildings and they built large buildings. Congress 
had to authorize it, but there were many other ways in which 
they could spend the money that they did not have to get 
authority from Congress to do. 

After spending all the money they wanted to, then the ex- 
cess has been going into the United States Treasury. Now 
they are coming back here in the Glass bill and asking you to 
repeal the clause which authorizes the United States to get 
the excess profits while using the Government credit. Think 
about that. Do you want to do it? Do you want to give 
this private institution this unlimited power and additional 
valuable franchise? 

BLOCK GLASS BILL 

There are many dangers in this bill. As one Member of the 
House representing one vote, and that is my own, I want to 
commend any United States Senator or any other person in 


_ Official life who stands out opposing the passage of this legis- 


lation. It ought not to be passed, and I commend anybody 
for taking a stand against it. 


CAPITALIZING ON DISTRESS 


Imagine, while people are in distress as they are, these 
large banks coming in here and asking for relief. Some of 
them are at this time making a profit of 100 per cent on their 
capital stock. The fact is they are trying to take advantage 
of distress and poverty by coming in here and asking you 
to pass a bill under the pretense that you will be helping the 
people because it will save a few broke banks from going 
broke. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I wish to announce that 
to-night at 7.30 in the Judiciary Committee room the com- 
mittee that has been making a careful study of the currency 
question Will bring their recommendations to the attention 
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of Members of Congress who desire to be present. Everyone 
is invited. 


THE PRESIDENT RECOMMENDS BANKRUPTCY 


Mr. PATMAN. The President of the United States has 
recommended one of the ways that we must finally agree on 
to get this country out of its present predicament. There 
are three ways to do it. One is by expansion of the cur- 
rency, which is commonly referred to as inflation, one is 
by bankruptcy, and another is by some sort of a revolution. 
He has recommended that we not take inflation, but that 
the debtors should be speedily put into bankruptcy. He is 
willing for the debtor’s property to be quickly divided be- 
tween a few large creditors and a few influential lawyers. 
That is his recommendation. He promises bankruptcy with- 
out the stigma. Read his original recommendation that was 
made to Congress February 29, 1932, and then read the 
recommendation of a few days ago and be convinced of his 
Teal intentions. It is an effort to compel the people to ad- 
just themselves to the present low prices and low wages. 
Inflation will be better than bankruptcy. Inflation will save 
the country. The people do not lose their homes by infia- 
tion; their homes are lost by deflation. 

Get the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 29, 1932, and 
you will find that the President recommended that there 
should be some speedy way of disposing of the cases of 
debtors where they could not pay their debts, and now he 
comes in and recommends that they go into bankruptcy, and 
that it be speedy bankruptcy through the courts, so that the 
large creditors can not have their progress impeded in 
taking the debtor’s property by a few small creditors, so 
that a few large creditors and a few big lawyers will soon, 
under the President’s plan, take over practically all the 
property in the United States. During the past 10 years a 
few of these large corporations, in order to escape and avoid 
the payment of income taxes, accumulated huge reserves and 
surpluses. 

Under his plan, if enacted into law, they can take that 
money and buy out their competitors at a very small price. 


INFLATION BETTER THAN BANKRUPTCY 


Mr. Chairman, that is not the way to do it. We do not 
want bankruptcy or any sort of a revolution, whether it be 
political or otherwise; but we want this country to get back, 
and we have to give the people an opportunity to pay their 
debts with goods, commodities, stocks, and bonds that are 
priced somewhat upon the same basis as they were when 
these debts were contracted. Let us have inflation, if you 
want to call it inflation, although that is a bad word. The 
proper word is expansion of the currency; and if you will 
expand the currency, you will start this country back to 
where it will be some inducement to purchase goods. There 
is no inducement now. If you will cheapen the dollar and 
cause goods to rise in price, every merchant will get into the 
market, because he wants to buy as cheaply as he can; and 
as everybody, including customers, gets into the market; our 
country will come back, and it can not come back unless 
some system is adopted that will cheapen the dollar. Sup- 
pose you do cheapen it, what will it do? Suppose you get 
paid in these so-called cheapened dollars, instead of the dol- 
lars you now get, can not you take that dollar and buy just 
as much rent with it, can not you pay just as much in debis 
with it, can not you pay just as much in taxes with it, 
can not you buy just as much electricity with it and gas and 
water and everything else? Certainly you can—everything 
except a few commodities. That is the only way on earth 
by which you can reduce taxes and debts in this country. 
We have got to reduce the high purchasing power of the 
dollar; and until you do that, this country can not come back. 
Instead of adopting the plan proposed in the Glass bill to 
give a few large bankers a billion-dollar franchise that is 
permanent, instead of adopting the President’s plan of put- 
ting everybody into speedy bankruptcy in order that the 
large creditors may soon distribute their assets, let us invoke 
some plan of expanding the currency so everybody will have 
a chance. [Applause.] 
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has expired. (10 a. m.) 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Drrver, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
14199, the Army appropriation bill, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


LOANS TO FARM MORTGAGORS 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include there- 
with a certain bill (H. R. 14138), providing for loans or 
advances by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
through its regional credit corporations, to farm mortgagors 
to enable them to lower the rate of interest on their loans 
and secure the postponement of the foreclosure of farm 
mortgages for a period of two years, and for other purposes. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor», I include the following House bill: 


A bill (H. R. 14138) providing for loans or advances by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, through its regional credit cor- 
porations, to farm mortgagors to enable them to lower the rate 
of interest on their farm-mortgage loans and to secure the post- 
ponement of the foreclosure of farm mortgages for a period of 
two years, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

tion is authorized and directed to make loans or advances through 
the agency of its regional agricultural credit corporations in the 
amount of $1,000,000,000, or so much thereof as may be deemed 
necessary, to farm mortgagors, to enable them for a period of two 
years from the date of the enactment of this act (1) to make 
payment of interest on loans made to them and secured by their 
mortgages in an amount equal to the difference between the rate 
of interest agreed upon at the time such mortgage loans were 
made and 2 per cent per annum, and (2) to secure the postpone- 
ment of foreclosures upon the mortgages securing such loans dur- 
ing such 2-year period in each and every instance in which the 
farm mortgagor is exercising reasonable diligence to meet his 
accruing interest and installment payments, and (3) to make pay- 
ment of any delinquent taxes accrued against his mortgaged 
premises and in arrears more than one year, less interest and 
penalties, due the State, county, or municipality. 

The amount of any such taxes shall constitute a paramount lien 
on the property of the taxpayers. Such loans or advances shall 
be made and on such terms and conditions as the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation may prescribe, but no such loan or advance 
shall be made until the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
satisfied that all amounts so loaned shall be used solely for the 
purposes herein provided. No such loan or advance shall be made 
for the purpose of ming such mortgage foreclosures as afore- 
said in any State during any period within which the courts of 
such State are by law prohibited from taking jurisdiction over 
suits or p for the foreclosure of such mortgages or 
deprived of their powers to sign foreclosure decrees on farm 
property. 

Src. 2. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is authorized 
to make such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this act and to make the relief contemplated 
by this act immediately available. 

Sec. 3. Any person who makes any material false representation 
for the purpose of obtaining any loan or advance under this act, 
or in assisting in obtaining any such loan or advance, shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than six months, or both. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, January 
14, 1933, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Tentative list of committee hearings scheduled for Sat- 
urday, January 14, 1933, as reported to the floor leader: 
MERCHANT MARINE, RADIO, AND FISHERIES 
: (10 a. m.) 
Continue hearings on S. 4491, to regulate intercoastal 
carriers. 


H. R. 12784, fees to be charged by Recorder of Deeds, 
H. R. 12074, license tax on retail merchants. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

859. A letter from the quartermaster general of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, transmitting the journal of the 
proceedings of the Sixty-sixth National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, held at Springfield, Ill., on 
September 18 to 23, 1932 (H. Doc. No. 446); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations. 

860. A letter from the president of the Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co., transmitting a report of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. for the year 1932; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. O’CONNOR: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 350. 
A resolution for the consideration of House Resolution 
334, a resolution disapproving of several Executive orders 
grouping, coordinating, and consolidating certain executive 
and administrative agencies of the Government; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1860). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. MANSFIELD: Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
H. J. Res. 553. A joint resolution amending provisions in 
river and harbor laws relating to local cooperation in the 
prosecution of waterway improvements; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1863). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr, ANDREW of Massachusetts: Committee on Naval 
Affairs. H.R.2771. A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to dedicate to the city of Philadelphia, for street pur- 
poses, a tract of land situate in the city of Philadelphia and 
State of Pennsylvania; with amendment (Rept. No. 1861). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
9446. A bill to authorize an exchange of lands between the 
city of San Diego and the United States; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1862). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MALONEY: A bill (H. R. 14220) providing for a 
site and public building for a post office at Gretna, Parish 
of Jefferson, La.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 14221) 
providing for a special canceling stamp bearing words which 
will impress upon our people the fact that the purchase 
of American goods will aid American workmen; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BULWINELE: A bill (H. R. 14222) providing for 
loans or advances by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, through its regional credit corporations, to farm mort- 
gagors to enable them to lower the rate of interest on their 
farm-mortgage loans and to secure the postponement of the 
foreclosure of farm mortgages for a period of two years, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 
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By Mr. SWANSON: A bill (H. R. 14223) to restore the 
2-cent -rate of postage on first-class mail matter; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 14224) authorizing 
certain contractual changes relating to the payment of cer- 
tain construction costs of the Minidoka irrigation project; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. GRANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 14225) to sell the 
present post-office site and building at Springfield, Mass.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 14226) for the inclusion 
of certain lands in the national forests in the State of Idaho, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. SWANSON: A bill (H. R. 14227) to repeal the tax 
on bank checks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GILBERT: A bill (H. R. 14228) to change the 
name of Roosevelt Island” to Theodore Roosevelt 
Island ”; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 46) authorizing the printing of additional 
copies of the preliminary report of the Committee on Ways 
and Means relative to double taxation; to the Committee on 
Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 14229) for the relief of Rob- 
ert J. Enochs; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14230) for the relief of Harold P. Mum- 
brue; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 14231) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Knight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14232) 
granting an increase of pension to Terressa P. Hunter; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GUYER: A bill (H. R. 14233) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary L. Dumont; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 14234) granting a pen- 
sion to Thomas J. Killeen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Oregon: A bill (H. R. 14235) for the 
relief of Alonzo M. Boyden; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PEAVEY: A bill (H. R. 14236) for the relief of 
D. E. Lamon; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 14237) for the relief of the 
legal heirs of the late William Hushka; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 14238) for the 
relief of George W. Rhine, doing business under the name of 
Rhine & Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 14239) granting an 
increase of pension to Hester Floyd; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 555) for 
the relief of Irwin D. Coyle; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9549. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Wichita, 
Kans., in behalf of the stop-alien-representation amendment 
to the United States Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

9550. By Mr. CONDON: Petition of Byron J. Tucker, 
Arthur Gosselin, James J. Cleary, and 295 other citizens of 
Rhode Island, protesting against any repeal or modification 
of existing legislation beneficial to Spanish War veterans, 
their widows or dependents; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9551. Also, petition of Henry J. Bonin, Eric K. Nordquist, 
and 93 other citizens of Rhode Island, protesting against any 
repeal or modification of existing legislation beneficial to 
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Spanish War veterans, their widows, or dependents; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9552. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Navy Post, No. 16, 
American Legion, 93 Park Avenue, New York City, urging 
Congress to provide for the same number of personnel and 
for the same authorized number of drills and active-duty 
cruising as was provided for the fiscal year 1931 for the 
Naval Establishment; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

9553. By Mr. DELANEY: Petition of the R. J. Ederer 
Thread Co. of Philadelphia, urging the immediate enact- 
ment of House bill 13999; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

9554. By Mr. EVANS of California: Resolution adopted 
by the Board of Supervisors of the County of Los Angeles, 
State of California, on December 19, 1932; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

9555. By Mr. FINLEY: Petition protesting against the re- 
pealing or weakening of the prohibition laws; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

9556. By Mr. GARBER: Letter from P. E. Courtney, na- 
tional rehabilitation officer of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans of the World War, Enid, Okla., protesting against the 
administration of the Federal home loan bank act and the 
injustices of the relief policies being executed; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

9557. Also, petition of the O. K. Co-Operative Milk Associa- 
tion (Inc.), Oklahoma City, Okla., indorsing the agricultural 
marketing act and the Federal Farm Board in its program of 
financing agricultural cooperatives; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

9558. Also, petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, Lamont, Okla., urging support of the prohibition laws; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9559. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Resolution of the Kansas 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Auxiliary of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society of Topeka, Kans., favoring the establish- 
ment of a Federal motion-picture commission, to declare 
the motion-picture industry a public utility, and urging the 
passage of Senate bill 1079 and Senate Resolution 170; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

$560. By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: Petition of W. T. 
Pittman and others of Courtland, Va., asking relief from 
farm loans; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

9561. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the National Granite 
Commission, Boston, Mass., favoring the use of granite for 
the Federal courthouse building for New York City; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 1 

9562. Also, petition of the stone industry of Greater New 
York, favoring the use of limestone for the Federal court- 
house in New York City; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 

9563. Also, petition of Navy Post, No. 16, American Legion, 
New York City, favoring support of our Navy and Naval 
Reserve in the appropriation bill; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

9564. Also, petition of R. J. Ederer Thread Co., Philadel- 
phia, favoring House bill 13999; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

9565. By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: Petition of certain 
citizens of Bevier, Muhlenberg County, Ky., protesting 
against repeal, modification, or nullification of the eight- 
eenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9566. By Mr. PERSON: Petition of Genesee County 
(Mich.) Pomona Grange, favoring the Sparks-Capper alien 
representation amendment to the Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

9567. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of Merchants Association of 
New York, opposing the passage of the agriculture domestic 
allotment bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9568. Also, petition of the Mengel Co., New York City, 
referring to containers’ exemption in the proposed sales tax; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9569. Also, petition of R. J. Ederer Thread Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., favoring the passage of House bill 13999; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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9570. By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition urging the enact- 
ment of the stop-alien-representation amendment resolu- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9571. By Mr. STALKER: Petition of Rev. Asa A. Nichols 
and 20 other residents of Breesport, N. Y., urging support of 
the stop-alien-representation amendment to cut out aliens, 
and count only American citizens, when making future 
apportionments for congressional districts; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

9572. Also, petition of Bertha W. Myers and 50 other resi- 
dents of Horseheads, N. Y., urging support of the stop-alien- 
representation amendment to the United States Constitution 
to cut out aliens and count only American citizens when 
making future apportionments for congressional districts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9573. By Mr. TREADWAY: Petition of citizens of West- 
field, Mass., urging the adoption of the constitutional 
amendment to eliminate alien population in connection with 
future apportionments for congressional districts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9574. Also, petition of citizens of Williamstown, Fla., and 
North Adams, Mass., urging adoption of constitutional 
amendment to eliminate alien population in connection with 
future apportionments for congressional districts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9575..By the SPEAKER: Petition of the City Council of 
the City of Chicago, protesting against a proposed removal 
of river and harbor work from the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of War; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, 1933 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 10, 1933) 


The Senate met at 12 0 ‘clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
enable me to make a point of no quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cutting Johnson Schall 
Austin Dale Kendrick Schuyler 
Bailey Davis Keyes Sheppard 
Bankhead Dickinson King Shortridge 
Barbour Dill La Follette Smith 
Barkley Fess Lewis Smoot 

B Fletcher Logan Steiwer 
Black Frazier Long Swanson 
Blaine George McGill Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Glass McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Glenn McNary Townsend 
Broussard Goldsborough Metcalf ell 
Bulkley Gore Tydings 
Bulow Grammer Norbeck Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hale Norris Wagner 
Capper Harrison Nye Walcott 
Caraway Hastings Oddie Walsh, Mass 
Carey Hatfield Patterson Walsh, Mont 
Connally Hawes Pittman Watson 
Coolidge Hayden Reynolds Wheeler 
Copeland Hebert Robinson, Ark. White 
Costigan Howell Robinson, Ind. 

Couzens Hull Russell 


Mr. HARRISON. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] is nec- 
essarily detained from the Senate by illness. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD]. 

I also wish to announce the absence of the senior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. BROoKHART] on account of illness. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Senate will re- 
ceive a message from the President of the United States. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 


CLAIMS ARISING FROM EXPLOSIONS AT LAKE DENMARK, N. J. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Comptroller General of the United States, submit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report with his recommendations 
thereon of certain claims transmitted to him by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy covering property damage, death, or per- 
sonal injury resulting from the explosions at the naval am- 
munition depot, Lake Denmark, N. J., on July 10, 1926, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. BLAINE presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Kimball, Nebr., remonstrating against the repeal or modifi- 
cation of the national prohibition law, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DILL presented memorials signed by 579 citizens of 
College Place and vicinity, in the State of Washington, 
remonstrating against the passage of legislation to repeal 
or modify the national prohibition law, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FESS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Mount Vernon and vicinity, in the State of Ohio, remon- 
Strating against the passage of legislation to repeal or 
modify the national prohibition law, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. : 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a memorial, numerously 
signed, of sundry citizens of Berrien Springs, Mich., remon- 
strating against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment to 
the Constitution or the repeal or modification of the national 
prohibition law, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented resolutions adopted by 
the council of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of the 
State of Maryland, protesting against the expenditure of 
funds for hospitalization in Government hospitals of vet- 
erans with non-service-connected disabilities, and favoring a 
discontinuance of such service for non-service-connected dis- 
abilities throughout the Nation, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of members of the Senior 
Woman’s Missionary Society, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of Frostburg, Md., praying for the passage of legislation to 
regulate the motion-picture industry, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. COPELAND presented resolutions adopted by mem- 
bers of William Clinton Story Post, No. 342, the American 
Legion, Freeport, N. Y., favoring the making of appropria- 
tions to continue the citizens’ military camps, which were 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by members of 
subdistrict 15-B, Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, of Wyoming County, N. Y., favoring the passage of 
legislation to revalue the dollar so as to make it conform 
more nearly with the average commodity price level pre- 
vailing between the years of 1924 and 1929, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Interlaken, N. Y., favoring the passage of 
legislation to regulate trucks and busses operating as com- 
mon carriers in the same manner as railroads are regulated, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 


merce. 
Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Wichita, Kans., praying for the adoption of the so-called 
stop-alien-representation amendment to the Constitution, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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He also presented memorials of a committee representing 
a mass meeting of citizens of Enterprise; members of the 
congregation of the Seventh Day Adventist Church, and sun- 
dry citizens of Kansas City, all in the State of Kansas, re- 
monstrating against the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution or the repeal or modification of 
the national prohibition law, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of the Kansas Avenue 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, of Topeka, Kans., pray- 
ing for the prompt ratification of the World Court protocols, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of the Kansas Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Auxiliary of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society, of Topeka, Kans., praying for the passage 
of legislation to regulate the motion-picture industry, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


ALLOWANCES AND COMPENSATION TO VETERANS 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana presented a resolution adopted 
by Lewis Monroe Post, No. 53, the American Legion, and 
Harry E. Mead Post, No. 1421, Veterans of Foreign Wars, of 
Elwood, Ind., which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


EL woop, IND., January 10, 1933. 
Whereas the United States Chamber of Congress and the Na- 
tional Economy League have heretofore and are now spreading 
propaganda against the patriots who bore arms in defense of our 
United States; and 
Whereas these two organizations are sponsoring the slashing of 
pension payments of Spanish American war veterans, their widows 
and orphans; and 
Whereas the two organizations are desirous of separating the 
classes from the masses in a proposed cut in appropriations for 
World War soldiers, their widows and orphans; and 
Whereas no provision Is made as to retired officers by reductions 
in their pay: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That Lewis Monroe Post, No. 53, American Legion, 
and Harry E. Mead Post, No, 1421, Veterans of Foreign Wars, go 
on record as opposed to the passage of any bill in present session 
of this Congress assembled looking toward the reduction of pay- 
ment of pensions, compensation, or disability allowances of the 
veterans of any wars; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Hon. ARTHUR 
R. Rosinson and Hon. James E. Watson, of the United States 
Senate, and to Hon. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
Harry E. Map, Post 1421, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
GILBERT WILBURN, Commander, 
FRED STAFFORD, Judge Advocate. 
Lewis MONROE, Post No. 53, THE AMERICAN LEGION. 
Rosert Hargis, Commander. 
S. L. Stcwarp, Adjutant. 


ISSUANCE OF CURRENCY TO MUNICIPALITIES 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana also presented resolutions 
adopted by the common council of the city of Elkhart, Ind., 
which were referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution adopted by the common council of the city of Elkhart, 
Ind., advocating the issue of national currency to municipalities 
on the pledge of their bonds 


Whereas national currency is issued to banks because of their 
special privilege on the pledge largely of municipal interest-bearing 
bonds purchased by such banks; and 

Whereas the overwhelming interest burden of American munici- 
palities is thus suffered for the benefit of specially privileged 
banking interests; and 

Whereas the same security would exist for such currency if 
municipalities were themselves to deposit their bonds and receive 
the money loaned thereon for their public improvements directly 
from the Government of the Unitsd States of America; and 

Whereas the interest on the munictpally owned bonds so pledged 
would revert to the borrowing municipality: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is a folly and a waste to burden the public 
works of the people with the unnecessary debt of interest for the 
benefit of the privileged manipulators of the people’s currency; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the constitutional power of Congress to coin 
money should be exercised directly for the benefit of the people in 
their public works; that suitable legislation should be enacted 
establishing a standard of integrity and sound economy of mu- 
nicipal bond issues and giving to municipalities which meet such 
standard the same rights enjoyed by national banks to receive 
national currency on the pledge of their bonds; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk transmit duly certified copies of this 
resolution to the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
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United States of America as a memorial to Congress from our 
city; and be it further 

Resolved, That other American municipalities be, and they 
hereby are, invited to join in this appeal to Congress. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS AND SURVEYS 


Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 5274) to regulate 
service of contest notices in all cases affecting mining loca- 
tions or claims, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1060) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 5259) to provide for agricultural entry of lands 
withdrawn, classified, or reported as containing any of the 
minerals subject to disposition under the general leasing 
law or acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1061) thereon. 

Mr. CAREY, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

S. 3831. An act for the relief of William A. Lester (Rept. 
No. 1062); and 

S. 3832. An act for the relief of Zetta Lester (Rept. No. 
1063). 

SURVEY OF INDIAN CONDITIONS 


Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
submitted a partial report (pursuant to S. Res. 79, 70th 
Cong., and subsequent resolutions) on the system of appro- 
priations, including Budget estimates and accounting, for 
expenditures in the Indian Service, on uses of tribal funds 
of Indians, and on accounting for individual Indian moneys 
held in trust, which was ordered to be printed as Part 5 of 
Report No. 25. 

LABOR CONDITIONS UPON THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD-CONTROL 

PROJECT 

Mr.. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 300) authorizing 
an investigation of labor conditions prevailing upon the 
Mississippi flood-control project, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1064) thereon; and, 
under the rule, the resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced. read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5409) granting an increase of pension to Lena 
Bradshaw (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 5410) granting an increase of pension to Blanche 
C. Hurd (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 4 

A bill (S. 5411) to require the purchase of domestic sup- 
plies for public use and the use of domestic materials in 
public buildings and works; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. SMOOT (by request): 

A bill (S. 5412) authorizing the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to make loans to associations organized for the 
barter of goods and services; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 5413) for the relief of the Booth Fisheries Co. 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5414) for the relief of Robert J. Enochs (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 232) authorizing an appro- 
priation to enable the United States to send an educational 
exhibit and for the expenses of official delegates to the Fifth 
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World's Poultry Congress to be held at Rome, Italy, Septem- 
ber 6-15, 1933; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 233) authorizing and request- 
ing the President to extend an invitation to foreign govern- 
ments to be represented by delegates at the Sixth World’s 
Poultry Congress to be held in the United States in 1936, 
and to participate in the educational and live-bird exhibits 
of the Congress; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

ACTS OF THE PUERTO RICAN LEGISLATURE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, which was read 
and, with the accompanying documents, referred to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 23 of the act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil govern- 
ment for Puerto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit 
herewith certified copies of each of five acts and one joint 
resolution enacted by the Twelfth Puerto Rican Legislature 
during its fifth special session, from November 11 to 16, 1932. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

Tue WHITE House, January 14, 1933. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE—PRESIDENT’S VETO MESSAGE 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I move that 
the Chair lay before the Senate the veto message of the 
President on the Philippine independence bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the proposed motion relative to the 
Philippine bill displace the special order or deprive me of 
my right to the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will not. It is a privileged 
matter. The question is on the motion of the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the action of the House of Representatives on the bill 
and message, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 

January 13, 1933. 

The House of Representatives having proceeded, in pursuance 
of the Constitution, to reconsider the bill (H. R. 7233) to enable 
the people of the Philippine Islands to adopt a constitution and 
form a government for the Philippine Islands, to provide for the 
independence of the same, and for other purposes, returned by 
the President of the United States, with his objections, to the 
House of Representatives, in which it originated, it was 

Resolved, That the said bill pass, two-thirds of the House of 
Representatives agreeing to pass the same. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The message of the President 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the President’s message. 

(For veto message of the President to the House of Rep- 
resentatives see yesterday’s proceedings of the House, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 1759-1761.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill 
pass, the objections of the President of the United States to 
the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, from the 
day, more than 30 years ago, when the thunder of Dewey’s 
guns at Manila announced to the world that the Spanish 
fleet was sinking to the bottom of the sea without raising 
a white flag or asking for quarter, the United States has 
been the trustee of the Philippine Islands. 

Throughout all the time that has elapsed since our Gov- 
ernment first took possession there it has been accepted by 
all political parties in the United States that we should, as 
soon as practicable and just, recognize and grant the inde- 
pendence of the people of the Philippine Islands. 

Almost every platform that has been adopted by the 
Democratic Party since the occupation of the Philippines 
by our troops has expressly declared for independence. 
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Those who sit on the other side of the Chamber have never 
opposed the principle or the proposal] that in the course of 
time, when conditions permitted and justified it, we should 
grant separate nationality to these people. 

With the passing of the years and the acquisition by 
Americans of interests and properties in the Philippines, 
the problem has grown more and more complicated from a 
practical viewpoint; and I think nearly all Senators would 
agree that this condition will be manifest until it becomes 
apparent that the United States is going to keep faith with 
itself, with its people, with the people of the world, and espe- 
cially with the people of the Philippine Islands, and recognize 
their independence. 

There never will be a more opportune time for determin- 
ing this question than the present hour. There never will 
exist fewer or less powerful influences that seek to promote 
the accomplishment of selfish ends by the retention of these 
islands as possessions of the United States than now exist. 

We are met for the purpose of determining the very im- 
portant issue whether the bill passed by an overwhelming 
majority of both Houses of the Congress, after prolonged 
study on the part of their respective committees, shall be 
enacted notwithstanding the veto of the Executive. 

It will be recalled that when the measure was before the 
Senate of the United States it was discussed at great length. 
I point out now to Senators that every objection raised by 
the President in his veto message was the subject matter of 
discussion before the Senate committee and in the Senate, 
not only during the present session, when the bill was passed, 
but also during the last session, when many days were de- 
voted to its consideration. 

There is not a single objection raised by the President in 
this veto message that was not deliberated upon by the com- 
mittee and by the Senate. It follows, Mr. President, if this 
veto should be sustained and the vexing question of the 
relation of the Philippine Islands and people to the United 
States be perpetuated in American politics, that the same 
issues will again rise to vex and perplex us. We shall have 
to discuss them again and decide them; and it is my judg- 
ment that the action of the Senate, and for that matter of 
the body at the other end of the Capitol, would differ in no 
material particular from the action which they took when, 
in the exercise of their constitutional authority, they passed 
this bill redeeming the pledges of the political parties that 
dominate this Nation, and sustaining the honor of our 
Government and the glory of our flag. 

To examine for just a few moments some of the details of 
the objections asserted by the President, some of the state- 
ments contained in the message throwing light on the very 
forceful arguments which he presented in vindication of his 
position, let it be pointed out that what he really says in the 
first sentence is that the people of the Philippine Islands do 
not need any more liberty or independence than they now 
have. The language, substantially, is that the Filipinos 
already have as much liberty and freedom as any people in 
the world. 

Anyone taking that view of the subject would, of course, 
be disposed to acquiesce in the conclusion of the President; 
but, in my judgment, that is inconsistent with the real 
grounds upon which the veto is rested. In a sentence imme- 
diately following that to which I have referred is found the 
statement that the Filipinos are lacking in separate nation- 
ality, and that this is a mere matter of form. This is the 
position taken by conquerors in every age of recorded his- 
tory. There never has been a conqueror within my knowl- 
edge who has not justified the measured tread and advance 
of his armies on the ground that the dominion of his forces 
was essential to the liberty and enlightenment of the peoples 
passing under his flag. 

Separate nationality is the essence of liberty and freedom. 
Governments in the United States change from year to year; 
administrations change every four years; and policies are 
altered with the change of administrations. 

I am vain enough to believe that the administration of the 
affairs of the Philippine Islands under our flag and under 
the various administrations which have come into power and 
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passed from power since 1898 has been liberal and generous. 
But always there has been the hand of power upon the peo- 
ple. Always there has been supreme authority in my coun- 
try in contradistinction to the people of the Philippine 
Islands. 

Mark it, if you please, the right of self-determination, the 
opportunity for a people to determine for themselves what 
political institutions they shall maintain—in that privilege 
and opportunity rests real liberty, real freedom. 

The President says that the Filipinos have been encour- 
aged by every President of the United States to seek inde- 
pendence. I do not know what the President himself has 
done in that particular. I do not know what his predecessor 
did, or what President Harding did, to encourage the 
Filipinos in their aspirations for independence. But I do 
know that there has never been a political organization in 
the United States that has had the audacity to raise the 
black flag of the conqueror and assert the right of the United 
States to maintain unlimited and endless control over these 
people for the benefit of the people of the United States. 

The justification for perpetuating our control is found in 
the implication that the Filipinos are not capacitated to 
govern themselves; that if we pull down our flag and with- 
draw our Army and our Navy, they will experience insurrec- 
tion and be attacked by outside forces. The conclusion of 
the matter is that the fear of the President is that the 
Filipinos are not capable of self-government. 

The agitation in the islands has continued throughout the 
35 years that we have been there. We have expended enor- 
mous funds and contributed liberally: to the advancement of 
the people and to the promotion of what we conceive to be 
our best interests, but there has not been a day when the 
Philippine leaders have not been asking for independence. 
That is the thing they believe their people desire; that is 
the thing for which they speak. For 35 years the agitation 
has been going on. 

Delay has been justified on the ground that it is neces- 
sary to prepare them for independence. The question is 
whether the time has come to redeem our pledges, or 
whether we should defer action for 15 or 20 years, as the 
President insists in his veto message. 

He justifies his rejection of the measure on the ground 
that it would result in probable economic disaster or injury 
to the Philippines. In his veto message he asserts that no 
man can tell what will happen within the next two decades, 
which, of course, is true. None of us is endowed with the 
gift of prophecy. It may be entirely true that Philippine 
business will not prosper after independence is extended. 
But, after all, that is not the controlling consideration. 
One would rather be free and have the right to walk at 
liberty in God’s clear light, and enjoy a limited measure of 
the comforts of life, than be indulged in luxury behind 
prison bars; and if the spirit of liberty is deep in the breasts 
of the people, if they long and seek for self-expression, mere 
subsidies from foreign governments will not deprive them of 
their aspirations, will not induce them to withdraw from 
their position. 

The statement is made, and it was urged ably and force- 
fully by the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] when the bill was before the Senate, that one of the 
vital objections to the measure is that it would diminish 
the power and authority of the United States during the 
intermediate period before final independence. That is 
exactly what has been done from time to time since we took 
possession of the islands. Our policy has been to give grad- 
ually to those people more and more power and self-control, 
more and more opportunity for self-expression, and the ex- 
periment has worked very well. No man can say that within 
the next two decades there may not come domestic trouble 
in the Philippine Islands. No man can say that regarding 
the United States. 

There is no place on this round earth with which I am 
familiar where political authority is so entrenched, so forti- 
fied, that it may not be questioned or assailed, and it seems, 
from the study I have been able to make of the matter, that 
political security in the Philippines is just about as great 
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as it is in any other place. I refer now to domestic troubles, 
to possible insurrections. 

The President also says that there is the danger of attack 
from external forces, He declares that to accept the terms 
of the bill would invite an assault on the Philippines by 
some foreign power, notwithstanding we assert in the bill 
the policy of securing a treaty of neutralization for the 
people of the islands. 

Does the President mean that foreign powers would take 
advantage of our fairness, our redemption of our pledges, to 
pursue an aggressive military policy in the Philippine Is- 
lands? In 1921, during President Harding’s administration, 
so confident were we that that could never occur, that we 
signed and ratified a solemn treaty relinquishing our right 
further to fortify the Philippine Islands, and putting those 
islands at the mercy, while under our flag, of any 
oriental foe that might be so unwise and so audacious as to 
assail us. 

There is not a naval or a military strategist in the United 
States who will state now that if the Philippines were as- 
sailed by a powerful foe from land and sea our strength 
there would be sufficient to maintain the defenses. Let no 
one who hears me imagine that any power that looks with 
envy on the territory of the Philippines is not as fully ap- 
prised as we are of that fact. So that the danger of ex- 
ternal attack if there be one, exists now. 

I do not believe that such danger exists in fact. Nor can 
one conceive of the possibility, much less the probability, of 
an enemy fleet attempting to take the territory of the Phil- 
ippines and work their purpose there. 

The statement is made in the message that even though 
the islands are neutralized consistently with the policy of 
the bill, that will give them no real protection, which implies 
a total lack of confidence in treaties and the good faith of 
nations which make them. Since there is no assurance that 
15 or 20 years hence conditions would be changed mate- 
rially from those which now exist, the whole weight of the 
President’s argument is in favor of continuing to hold out a 
hope not realized for 35 years, the hope of independence of 
the people and of denying the grant of independence on the 
ground that it is necessary to do so for their protection. 

We abandoned the right to further fortify the Philippines 
in the treaty of 1921. Our present fortifications are not 
strong enough, admittedly, to resist the attack of possible 
foes. So that as I view it, this suggestion of the danger of 
an external attack is an attempt, a subconscious attempt, 
at least, to arouse the fires and the spirit of patriotism on 
the part of the people of the United States, and put into us 
the fighting spirit that would prompt us to yield nothing 
and insist on keeping everything. 

Moreover, the complete answer to that suggestion is that 
the bill contemplates the retention of military and naval 
bases adequate for the requirements of the Government, so 
that the position in the matter referred to would not be 
materially different under the bill from that which exists 
prior to the passage of the measure. 

Another feature of the President’s message to which 
attention is invited is his complaint about too early a 
plebescite. He finds, apparently, that there is something 
very wrong, almost sinful in a political sense, in permitting 
a vote within two or three years, and insists that it ought 
not to come for 15 or 20 years. Of course, the mere in- 
definiteness of his own statement tends to show the in- 
accuracy of his conclusion. Fifteen or twenty years? Why 
not say 25 or 30 years, 35 or 40 years, or 10 or 15 years to 
get right back to the language of the bill? 

Mr. President, every argument in the message against 
the passage and effectiveness of the bill has already been 
considered by the Senate. I never heard in this body a 
more able or more forceful presentation of a cause than 
was made by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
when he insisted that so long as the United States flag 
flies in the Philippines we ought to retain complete and 
almost unlimited control there. I think he presented every 
argument that exists to sustain his contention, and I am sure 
that he presented those arguments more forcefully than 
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anyone will ever do again in the Senate of the United States. 
We passed upon the question. We decided against his con- 
tention, and now the President comes back raising the issue 
anew. 

There are, of course, many things that may be said on 
both sides of the proposition, but this may be said on the 
side of the right of the bill. For all time to come, within a 
very short period these people, whom we have known so 
intimately, whom we think we have served so kindly, are 
to go their way along the highways of world progress, un- 
guided and uncontrolled by ourselves. The theory of the 
bill is that following their adoption of a constitution and 
the announcement of their purpose to accept the terms of 
independence contemplated by the bill they will enjoy a 
measure of self-control, of self-government, if you please, 
larger and more liberal than that extended to them now, 
but for a definite time we will attempt to assist; we will 
remain with a measure of authority, however limited it 
may be. 

Oh, the President says, some of the provisions in the bill 
are unjust to the Filipinos and by implication some of them 
are unjust to the people of the United States. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I said in the beginning that with the passing of the 
years those economic troubles at issue will become more and 
more complex, and that now is the best time to settle them. 
I believe that the bill works out those issues in as fair a 
manner, extending as it does to our own people as much 
opportunity as is consistent with our duties as trustees and 
to the people of the Philippine Islands, as many concessions 
as we would probably be able to make if we took the whole 
matter back and undertook to write a new bill. The simple 
truth is that the President’s view of the question is in- 
fluenced and controlled in all probability by the opinion of 
the Secretary of War. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On the point just mentioned by the 
Senator I would like to get his opinion as to the probability 
of this legislation or similar legislation receiving early con- 
sideration in case the bill fails of passage at this session. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I have been 
asked often to enter into the realm of prophecy. As the 
Senator well knows, there are many difficult questions before 
the Senate and before the House of Representatives, some of 
them of relatively greater acuteness and, I might say, impor- 
tance so far as the people of the United States are concerned. 
I would not like to venture an opinion as to what will happen 
in the future. The weight of my argument, if it has weight, 
is that now is the accepted time. For 30 years we have been 
talking and promising. We have given to these people the 
best consideration that some of the best minds in both 
Houses of Congress were capable of giving, and now to yield 
to what we knew or had ground to know was the opinion of 
the Executive when he stated his opposition to the legisla- 
tion would be an act of futility and impotency in which I 
trust the Senate will not indulge. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, as chairman of the com- 
mittee which prepared and reported the bill and as one of 
the conferees who put it in its final form, I have a few brief 
remarks to make in regard to the question now before the 
Senate. 

The President has sent us a long and powerful message. 
He has summed up ably and with forceful language the 
arguments against the bill. As the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] has stated, however, there is 
nothing new in the message in the way of argument or 
statement of fact. The committee for some years has had 
long hearings on the question of Philippine independence. 
A corresponding committee of the House of Representatives 
has had prolonged hearings. The chairman of that com- 
mittee, a Representative from the State of South Carolina, 
visited the Philippines not very long ago in an effort to study 
the situation at first hand. The senior author of the bill 
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before us, the distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hawes], made a prolonged stay in the islands and a study of 
the situation before the bill was put in final form. 

The committee took evidence in extenso. Everyone desir- 
ing to be heard appeared. From the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of War the committee received the views of the 
administration and its objections to the granting of inde- 
pendence at the present time. My own visit to the Philip- 
pines in 1927 led me to believe that it would be wiser if we 
put off the day of independence long enough to permit the 
Filipinos to borrow money and see the bonds amortized. I 
should like to have seen the bill passed definitely granting 
independence at the end of 25 or 30 years. However, my 
views did not meet with any response on the part of the 
committee. It was felt that was by far too long a time. 
On the other hand, it is well known that the people of the 
Philippine Islands have for years desired immediate inde- 
pendence. It was my belief that immediate independence 
would be disastrous to them, however much they might be 
willing to face the serious economic circumstances of imme- 
diate independence. 

After hearing testimony from all sides the committee pro- 
ceeded to make a very thorough study of what would consti- 
tute the best possible bill. In the case of no committee with 
which I have been connected in the eight years I have been 
here has there been more thorough study, more nonpartisan 
study, on the part of both sides of the table in the study of 
any great question or any great bill before a committee. 

The bill as it came out of the committee represented a 
compromise between the. views of those who desire immediate 
independence and of those who desire independence in the 
distant future. The bill as it came out of conference and 
passed both Houses of Congress represented a compromise 
between those who would like to see us get out of the Philip- 
pines at once, “bag and baggage,” and put them in the 
position of a foreign country, and those who believe we 
should maintain a foothold for our Army and Navy in the 
Far East in order that we might be ready at a moment’s 
notice to quell riots or disturbances on the mainland of China 
due to revolutionary conditions in that country; that we 
might maintain our prestige by seeing our flag fly still over 
the fortress at Corregidor, the great naval base at Cavite, the 
floating dry-dock which we took out there some years ago, 
the military stations in Mindanao, and other reservations 
made in the interest of protecting our name and our rights 
and our position and dignity in the Far East. 

Frankly, if it had not been that the conferees were will- 
ing to insert in the bill a provision that military and naval 
stations erected at great cost by the United States and paid 
for, not only by our treasure but by the blood of our sol- 
diers, should not be surrendered but should be retained, I 
should have fought the bill as long as there was any power 
in me to fight it on the floor of the Senate. But that situa- 
tion has been protected. Our interests in the Far- East 
have been protected. As the Senator from Arkansas so 
very forcefully said, if anyone wants to take the Philippine 
Islands at the present time, if any Asiatic power should 
desire to take them, it is the opinion of our military and 
naval men that they could do so and that we would have 
an extremely difficult, costly, and prolonged war before we 
could possibly get them back, if we did so. 

We are prevented from increasing our fortifications at 
the present time. If anyone wants to go in and seize these 
islands they can do so, and we would have to go to war 
to defend them. If the bill passes, the veto of the President 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and a treaty of neutrali- 
zation is entered into as is requested by the Congress, we 
shall be in a far stronger position than before, because 
then the rights of those people to live a peaceable life with- 
out interference from foreign countries will have not only 
the backing of the United States but of any other nation 
that may sign such a treaty of neutrality. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Connecticut yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr, BINGHAM. I yield. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I dislike to interrupt the 
Senator at this point, because I think I am in sympathy 
with the position he expects to take ultimately on the veto 
message; but I am wondering if, so far as defending our 
interests out there may be concerned, we would not be 
better off under all the circumstances if we retained no 
bases there, because under the Washington conference 
and the treaty of 1921-22 we surrendered all right to fortify 
anything in the Far East. It would be just as difficult, it 
seems to me, to defend the bases and stations that we may 
retain out there as it would be to defend the islands them- 
selves. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I appreciate the position taken by the 
Senator. I do not believe, however, that as long as we 
maintain our military and naval stations out there we will be 
confronted with the danger of a war. The great advantage 
of our stations out there is to our people residing in China. 
Missionaries, business men, students, and others who live in 
China at the present time have to look to the United States 
for protection in case of riot, revolution, and the constant 
civil war that appears to be going on in that country, without 
any end in sight. To push our cruisers and our marines 
several thousand miles farther east would make it much more 
difficult for them to reach the Chinese ports than at the 
present time, when in the course of 48 hours they can reach 
the most important ports in China. I can not but remember 
from my visit to China in 1927, when there were riots a 
thousand miles up on the Yangtze near the port of Hankow, 
that as soon as one of our cruisers arrived off that port there 
were no more riots in which foreigners lost their lives. The 
very presence of that cruiser in those waters acted as a paci- 
fying influence. It is for the reason, not of carrying on war, 
but of maintaining a close base to China and maintaining 
there our dignity and the dignity of our flag that I am in 
favor of the position taken in the bill. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the worst thing that 
could happen to the Philippine Islands would be to have a 
continuation of uncertainty for an unlimited period. At the 
present time no one wants to invest money in the Philippine 
Islands because he does not know what the nature of the 
government there will be within three or four years. To 
postpone a decision with regard to independence, as the 
President suggests, for some 20 years and then leave it to a 
plebiscite would be to prolong the period of uncertainty by 
15 or 20 years and make it extremely difficult for any indus- 
try to get started, for, in the nature of things, that requires 
a definite and certain future. 

I had hoped that we might have a better bill; but, Mr. 
President, as every student of government knows, legisla- 
tion, whether it be of a village or a town or the National 
Government, is largely a matter of compromise. I note 
among the names of those who voted to sustain the veto 
in the body at the other end of the Capitol the name of 
one who has publicly announced his determination to secure 
immediate independence and has been fighting for it for a 


long time. I submit, Mr. President, that to grant immediate 


independence would cause far more suffering, far greater dis- 
ruption of our international relations and of economic con- 
ditions in the Philippine Islands than the bill to which the 
President objects. 

The President in his veto message says: 

Immigration should be restricted at once. 


That question has been repeatedly debated on the floors 
of both Houses of Congress. It ought to be known by the 
Executive that, in the opinion of the great majority of the 
Members of Congress, so long as our flag flies over a colony 
or a distant possession there should be some measure of 
intercourse, and that while granting no form of independ- 
ence at all, and making no promise of any, to restrict immi- 
gration immediately, while it would suit certain people in 
this country, does not appear to have any likelihood what- 
soever of passing the Congress. 

Mr.SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from California? 
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Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator will recall that I intro- 
duced and there is pending a bill to stop Filipino immigra- 
tion to continental United States. With great respect to the 
views of the learned Senator, I have taken the position, and 
I hold it now, that there would not be any inconsistency 
or violation of principles if we did stop immigration whilst 
our flag floated over the Philippine Islands. 

I note the remarks of the President in his message, and 
I was curious as to whether the President thought, as I have 


thought, that we could without violating principle stop com- 


pletely Filipino immigration into continental United States 
pending the transition period contemplated by the bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, under the bill as it passed 
both Houses and came out of conference it would not go into 
effect until the Filipino Legislature had accepted its provi- 
sions and ordered a plebiscite, and not until then would the 
immigration provisions go into effect. In other words, those 
provisions are placed upon themselves by the Filipinos and 
by their government, and I do not believe there is any like- 
lihood whatsoever that the Congress would pass a restric- 
tion of Filipino immigration until they themselves had taken 
some such action as is contemplated in the bill. 

Mr. President, as I have said, the worst that could happen 
to the Philippines would be a continuation of a period of 
uncertainty. There is no likelihood whatsoever that the 
Congress, in its present mood and the mood which we have 
seen pervade the United States during the last three or four 
years, would pass a bill which would permit this whole 
matter to be settled 15 or 20 years from now. We are facing 
a fact and not a theory. Theoretically what the President 
suggests might be the better thing to do, but actually it is 
outside the bounds of possibility, 

Therefore, Mr. President, since there is no new matter in 
the President’s message, since there are no arguments that 
the committees of Congress have not heretofore heard and 
with which they have not been familiar, since no new dis- 
closures have been made and nothing has been suggested as 
an oversight in the consideration of the bill by the commit- 
tees or by the Congress, it seems to me that it is my duty to 
go along with the committee which, after months of study 
and careful preparation framed this bill and finally secured 
its passage. 

The President’s veto message makes criticism of the bill on 
the ground that the new high commissioner has, to quote 
his language, only “certain inconsequential powers.” As 
a matter of fact, Mr. President, that reference might also 
be applied to any ambassador, for an ambassador has no 
power except that he represents the President. His powers 
are certainly “ inconsequential,” and yet he is a person of 
great distinction, recognized in international law. There- 
fore, the high commissioner of the Philippines would not 
be an inconsequential person, he would be there representing 
the President in his right to veto any legislation which was 
of a particularly vicious character, as mentioned in the bill. 

The President calls the attention of Congress and of the 
country to the question of export levies and says that— 

The intermediate government is to levy export taxes, to increase 
from an initial charge of 5 per cent in the sixth year of that gov- 
ernment to 25 per cent in the tenth year. 

Mr. President, any citizen of the United States not famil- 
iar with the bill and reading that statement would suppose 
that the export duties were to be 25 per cent of the value 
of the sugar or other articles sent to the United States at 
the end of the tenth year. That, however, is not a correct 
statement. The export duties are to be 25 per cent of the 
present tariff rate on sugar, starting with 5 per cent of that 
rate. Therefore the statement is misleading. 

A little farther on the veto message calls attention to the 
fact that industries in the Philippines “can not compete 
with the lower standards of living and costs in other tropi- 
cal and subtropical countries, except by virtue of their fa- 
vored entrance to our markets.” 

That fact is well known, Mr. President, and that condition 
will not change at the end of 25 or even 50 years. We have 
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set up a high standard of living there; we have given their 
products free entry to this country; their economic pros- 
perity depends upon it; but we believe that they understand 
something of that in demanding independence; and when we 
grant them independence, we know and they know that 
they will have to pay what any other foreign country has 
to pay in exporting their goods to the United States. It 
will be true then, even under the bill as suggested by the 
President, as it is true under this bill that— 

Lands now employed in these products must be abandoned or 


alternatively all real wages and standards of living and all land 


values must be reduced to the level of other competing countries. 


There is nothing new in that statement. We all knew 
that to be so; it was called repeatedly to the attention of the 
committees and of the Congress. 

The President goes on in another part of the message to 
call attention to the fact that, from an agricultural point 
of view, the bill gives no protection of any kind for two 
years. The suggestion made by the President that there 
be no change for 15 or 20 years would not give any protec- 
tion either, except that he suggests a gradual increasing of 
the tariff wall. But he says: 

During the following five years it gives no effective protection 
because the amount of competitive commodities admitted into the 
8 States duty free is in sugar 50 per cent larger than that 

Well, Mr. President, the year 1928 was some time ago. 
Actually, complaint was brought by the Filipinos against this 
bill that the amount of duty-free sugar coming into the 
United States under this bill is less than it will be this year 
and much less than it will be next year. It seems to me 
that the Executive ought to have been a little more frank in 
this statement and not have attempted to mislead the peo- 
ple of the United States into thinking that the Congress is 
so foolish as to have passed a bill that admits 50 per cent 
more sugar than is admitted at the present time. 

A little further along, the President states that: 

The income of the Philippine government has never in the 
past been sufficient to meet, in addition to other expenditures, 
the cost of supporting even the Filipino Scouts, much less an 
army or navy. 

Mr. President, I venture to say that there are very few 
within the sound of my voice who know what is meant by 
the term Filipino Scouts.“ I venture to say that the implica- 
tion in that sentence is that the Filipino Scouts are not a 
part of the Army but are something in the nature of the 
Texas Rangers or the Pennsylvania constabulary. As a 
matter of fact, the term “Filipino Scouts” is applied to 
regiments in the United States Army composed of Filipino 
personnel. If the President means that the Philippine gov- 
ernment does not support the cost of the Filipino constabu- 
lary, then he is incorrect, for the cost of the Filipino con- 
stabulary is maintained by the Philippine government. There 
is in the Philippine Islands a very able organization—the 
constabulary—something like the Mounted Police of Canada, 
maintained at the cost of the Philippine government itself, 
designed to preserve order and discipline. The Philippine 
Scouts are not called out for that purpose except in time 
of riot or in great necessity, as happens in the United States 
when a part of the Army is called out. Therefore, the im- 
plication that the Philippine government can not support 
even the Filipino Scouts, much less an army or navy is not 
a frank statement of the case. It leads us to believe that 
the President is not aware of the situation regarding the 
Philippine constabulary, for the name “Filipino Scouts” 
merely applies to regiments in the United States Army and 
does not include the constabulary. 

A little further on, Mr. President, the President complains 
because the bill contains evasions.“ He says: 


Nor can these conditions be solved by the evasions * of 
this bill without national dishonor. 


Iam sure that many newspaper editors reading that phrase 
will be ready to castigate the Congress if it passes this bill 
over the President’s veto. It is a difficult bill to understand. 
It has been drawn with great care; but what are the 
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“ evasions ” to which the President refers? He does not 
state specifically, but in the sentence at the beginning of 
the paragraph there is the implication that we do not decide 
whether we have any further national stake in the islands. 
That is true. We leave that to the Filipinos themselves to 
decide by the plebiscite. There is the implication that if 
the Filipino people are now prepared for self-government we 
ought to say so. Mr. President, we virtually say so by giving 
them a chance to form their own constitution and to adopt it. 

There is no evasion there. There is the implication that 
if they can maintain order and their institutions, we should 
say so frankly. If we have not said so by permitting them 
to set up a government of their own and to carry it on with 
very slight guidance from us, then I do not understand the 
language of the bill, and I do not believe that the President 
fully understands what the bill means. 

He then states: 


If they can now defend their independence, we should say s0 
frankly on both sides, 


There is no question that the Philippine Islands have not 
the money to set up a large army and navy and defend their 
independence. That is the reason why the provision for a 
treaty of neutrality was placed in the bill. There is no eva- 
sion in that. The only evasions in the bill are that the bill 
does not become a law until it is acted upon by the Philippine 
Legislature and that independence is not sure until the 
Filipino people themselves vote in their plebiscite that they 
want independence and are willing to accept the constitution 
which their constitutional convention has drafted for them. 

It does not seem to me that these charges of evasion or of 
national dishonor are fair to the Congress, are fair to those 
who have spent long periods of time studying and trying 
to draft a bill which shall meet the needs of the Filipino 
people, the needs of our own people, the demands made as a 
result of the frequent promises for independence, the evi- 
dence that the Philippine government is able to carry on 
its political activities in an orderly and decent manner and 
has so conducted it, the evidence that more than a million 
people take part in the elections in the Philippine Islands. 

It is quite true, as was stated on the floor, that independ- 
ence is going to bring economic disaster to the Philippine 
Islands; but they know that, and they will have a chance to 
learn it even more during the next two years, If, in the 
face of that, they wish to assume the burdens of independ- 
ence, then they are privileged to do so. 

It seems to me that the closing sentence in the message is 
most unfair. The President states: 

This legislation puts both our people and the Philippine people 
not on the road to liberty and safety, which we desire, but on the 
2 leading to new and enlarged dangers to liberty and freedom 

From our study of the bill, from all the evidence we were 
able to secure, from a clear understanding of the desires of 
a majority of the representatives of the American people in 
Congress, it is my belief that that sentence is not justified; 
that we have before us the best possible bill, representing a 
compromise between the extremes, that can be drafted and 
passed by the Congress. I do not believe that anyone on 
this floor would venture to express the belief that a bill 
could be passed putting this whole thing forward 15 or 20 
years and leaving us in a period of uncertainty all that time. 
Therefore, since this is the best bill that we can get, since it 
has not been drawn in haste but with care, since it has been 
drafted by committees that have visited the islands, that 
have studied the situation carefully and heard all sides, I 
hope that the Senate will by a two-thirds vote override the 
veto, because I fear that if that is not done, selfish interests 
and others desirous of securing more immediate independ- 
ence will have their way, and we may see the passage of a 
bill which we might all regret if it brought unnecessary 
suffering and hardship in too short a period of time. 

I know that the original authors of the bill believed that 
we should have a far shorter period of time. The House 
passed a bill calling for independence in eight years. The 
Senate placed it at something like 12 years. We compro- 
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mised on 10 years. It is possible the compromise was not 
long enough, but it was the best we could secure; and any- 
thing in the future is likely to be along the lines of greater 
hardship to the Philippine people, to the Americans who 
have invested their lives and their fortunes in those islands, 
and to our own standing in the Far East. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall vote against the veto and 
to sustain the action of the Congress. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, although I do not 
concur in every detail of the argument submitted by the 
President of the United States respecting the general Phil- 
ippine problem, I find myself in complete and emphatic 
concurrence with the fundamental objections which he sub- 
mits to this particular measure in his pending veto mes- 
sage—a message worthy of the finest traditions of the White 
House. 

The Senate is familiar with the fact that ordinarily I am 
delighted to submit to interruptions and to encourage the 
broadest colloquy in debate. At the present moment, for the 
sake of the conservation of time and the continuity of argu- 
ment, I shall ask to proceed without interruption. 

Mr. President, I do not dissent from a single utterance of 
the able and distinguished senior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Rosrnson] in respect to the obligations of America re- 
garding the Filipino people, I think I have made my attitude 
upon that score utterly clear in the past. I intend to make 
it even more clear in the future. That abstract question, 
however, as so eloquently addressed by the Democratic 
leader, is beside the immediate point which challenges the 
conscience and the responsibility of the Senate. The prob- 
lem which confronts the Senate—the last and final forum 
in which the test and answer shall be made—is whether or 
not this particular formula is an adequate, a rational, a 
decent, a legitimate, a safe response to these aspirations 
for Philippine independence which the Senator from Arkan- 
sas so ably depicted and to which America is irrevocably 
committed. a 

I want to say at the very outset, Mr. President, that I do 
not think there is a line in the President’s message which 
is at war with these aspirations. I do not conceive that we 
who shall vote to sustain this veto are in any degree less 
wedded to the ultimate effectual independence of the Phil- 
ippine Islands than are those who urge the passage of the 
present hybrid measure. On the contrary, the very prelude 
to the President’s message, the very text to which he ad- 
dresses himself, is a pregnant sentence respecting the Fili- 
pinos and their independence, reading as follows: 

They— 

The Filipinos— 
have been encouraged in this aspiration— 


Namely, independence— 
by every President of the United States during the years of our 
association with the Philippines and by declarations of the Con- 
gress. 

I find no dissent in the presidential message to this 
fundamental principle. There is no dissent so far as my 
defense of the presidential message is concerned. On the 
contrary, I have repeatedly said upon this floor that we 
are under absolute obligation to give the Philippine Islands 
their effectual independence under the terms of the pre- 
amble of the Jones Act of 1916, if and when we are satisfied 
that our obligation is honorably liquidated, and that their 
opportunity to survive is reasonably apparent. I do not 
desert that principle for one moment in supporting this veto 
message, nor do I admit for one moment that there is jot 
or tittle in the message itself which deserts these aspirations 
and this objective. A vote to sustain this veto does not 
violate the realities of this pledge. 

Mr. President, the only thing I want to do in a few brief 
moments this afternoon is to ask the Senate to look these 
realities in the face precisely as the Chief Executive has 
done, and not to decide a practical question purely upon an 
emotional appeal. 

If an emotional appeal alone shall be urged in the situa- 
tion, I could make an infinitely stronger emotional appeal 
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that the liquidation of American responsibilities in the 
Philippine Islands shall not be determined on the basis of 
what the particular best advantage of our own American 
people may be in their economic selfishness; but I am pro- 
posing solely to ask a consultation of the realities. I am 
saying again at the outset that we can consult the realities 
in respect to the President’s message, we can agree with 
its conclusion in respect to these realities, and continue to 
be even better friends to the honor of America in respect 
to the Philippines, even more reliable friends to American 
security in respect to our obligations in the Far East, and 
better friends even to American agriculture and labor than 
by undertaking to proceed along the doubtful formula in 
the pending bill which the Executive cogently repudiates. 

The President’s message says—the able Senator from 
Arkansas emphasized it: 

The Philippine people have to-day as great a substance of or- 
dered liberty and human freedom as any people in the world. 

That is correct. They have 98 per cent of electoral au- 
tonomy. They have more freedom in some aspects than do 
the citizens of a State in the United States. This is no 
reason why we should deny the ultimate obligation to which 
the Senator from Arkansas referred; but, Mr. President, it 
is an everlasting reason why we are not called upon to feel 
that this decision must be taken in the face of an adverse 
record of unfair or undemocratic dealings with the Filipinos 
upon that score, because there is no adverse record. We 
have dealt already with the Philippine Islands upon a basis 
and principle which absolutely validates the prospectus of 
their freedom and their independence. 

There is nothing in this message, if it be sustained, which 
interrupts the realities of the best welfare of Philippine in- 
dependence, as I think I can prove. 

Mr. President, the message submitted to this body upon 
the responsibility of the Chief Executive of the United 
States probably does not present any new argumentative 
material which has not been previously canvassed in the 
debates in the Senate. The Senator from Arkansas is prob- 
ably right when he says that the message reads in para- 
phrase of the debates in this Chamber, and particularly in 
paraphrase of my own speeches to the Senate upon this 
problem. He does me the very gracious compliment to say 
that the paraphrase is no improvement upon the original 
production; but, Mr. President, the paraphrase, if it be a 
paraphrase—which I admit only for the sake of the argu- 
ment—has behind it something which was not behind the 
original presentation. It has behind it the solemn responsi- 
bility of the President of the United States. 

When under such auspices and upon such high responsi- 
bility we are recalled to confront these arguments, even 
though it be a mere repetition of the arguments, I submit 
that we are called indeed to contemplate them with an 
exceedingly solemn sense of obligation to our oaths. 

This message from which the Senator from Arkansas and 
the Senator from Connecticut have dissented so eloquently 
sets up a rule of three fundamental responsibilities which 
the Senate can not ignore when it studies and answers this 
question. I want to canvass those three responsibilities. 

The first responsibility is this—I am quoting from the 
President: 

Our responsibility to the Philfppine people is that in finding a 
method by which we consummate their aspiration we do not pro- 
ject them into economic and social chaos with the probability of 
breakdown in government, with its consequences in degeneration 
of a rising liberty which has been so carefully nurtured by the 
United States at the cost of thousands of American lives and hun- 
dreds of millions of money. 

Mr. President, this is our primary responsibility as stew- 
ards and trustees for 13,000,000 people. I submit that we 
can not liquidate or answer our responsibility as stewards 
and trustees by a mere eloquent declamation respecting the 
joys and the glories of independence, if it be the fact that 
political autonomy may find itself linked with an economic 
disaster which will turn all these joys and glories to ashes 
on the lips. That would not be rendering service to the 
realities of independence or of our responsibility. It is mere 
rhetoric. Therefore, when the President recalls us to this 
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particular responsibility, he does not violate any of the 
tenets or realities of liberty and freedom. He merely asks 
us to see that we shall serve the substance rather than the 
empty shadow of these great objectives. To do less would 
be a travesty. 

What is our second responsibility, as detailed under the 
presidential formula? I quote: 

Our responsibility to the American people— 


And, Mr. President, we have a very hazardous responsi- 
bility to the American people at this moment in the Far 
East. 

Our responsibility to the American people is that we shall see 
the fact of Philippine separation accomplished without endanger- 
ing ourselves in military action hereafter to maintain internal 
order or to protect the Philippines from encroachment by others, 
and, above all, that this shall be accomplished so as to avoid the 
very grave dangers of future controversies and seeds of war with 
other nations. 

Mr. President, we ignore a challenge to our responsibility 
upon this score at our utter peril. We are not only the cus- 
todians of a trusteeship in behalf of the Philippine people; 
we are the custodians of the welfare, yea, and particularly 
the peace, of the American people. Before we commit our- 
selves to any adverse formula which may in any calculation 
involve the peace of America, we were best upon our guard 
to see that no malignant exposure is needlessly invited and 
that no error needlessly occurs. 

The Senate is well familiar with my view upon this par- 
ticular score. I shall advert to it briefly a moment later. 
I say it is the vice of this bill that we would be kept in a 
continuation of responsibility in the Far East without an 
authority commensurate to implement that responsibility. 
I say that if the American people were cognizant of the fact 
that it is proposed to leave us in the Orient under the im- 
plications of the responsibilities of a veritable Platt amend- 
ment, speaking in terms of Cuban analogy, they would have 
vastly less enthusiasm for the pending bill. 

What is our third responsibility under the formula sub- 
mitted by the President? I quote: 

We have a responsibility to the world that having undertaken 
to develop and perfect freedom for these people we shall not by 
our course project more chaos into a world already sorely beset 
by instability. The present bill fails to fulfill these responsi- 
bilities. 

I do not stress this third chapter in the bill of particulars. 
It can not be ignored; but Philippine and American consid- 
erations are entitled to first consultation. It is upon the 
basis of these first two consultations that I am rising to say 
respectfully to the Senate that our obligation unequivocally 
and without reservation requires of us that the presidential 
viewpoint as submitted in this message shall be sustained. 

The President has submitted a general philosophy of 
action in respect to dealing with the Philippine Islands. He 
has suggested somewhat in detail how he would implement 
that rhilosophy if he had his way. He has spoken in terms 
of a program that should run for 15 or 20 years, with a pleb- 
iscite at the end of that period, with a constitution adopted 
at the end instead of at the beginning of that period, with 
graduated economic readjustments by way of progressive 
tariff rates in the course of the period, and he has said that 
this, in his view, is the best method for liquidating our 
responsibility under the obligations of the preamble of the 
Jones Act of 1916. 

Naturally, I am prejudiced in favor of that general view, 
because, as the Senator from Arkansas said a short time ago, 
it is a view which I have repeatedly submitted myself to the 
Senate, and which I specifically submitted in the form of a 
substitute to the pending bill, a substitute which was 
rejected. 

The President states the case admirably for this type of 
procedure, a procedure built upon the theory of preindepend- 
ence preparation for independence, with our authority sus- 
tained to the utter end until our responsibility is relaxed. 

But that suggestion of the President is obiter dictum so 
far as the immediate problem before the Senate is concerned. 
It is beside the point. We are not choosing to-day between 
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this scheme which the President would prefer, and the exist- 
ing scheme. We are deciding to-day whether the existing 
scheme shall be rejected, so that the track will be clear to 
develop a new and better plan, whether it be the President’s 
or something wholly different in its detail. 

Mr. President, there are just two consistent methods of 
dealing with the problem of Philippine independence. I do 
not mean to be dogmatic in this statement; yet I think it 
can be stated with finality. One method is the method pro- 
posed in the presidential message, which is the method of a 
substantially long period of preindependence preparation, 
during which time we maintain American responsibility and 
authority. 

The other method, and the only other logical method, is 
to give the Philippines their independence as speedily as 
possible, which could readily be within a period of two 
years; withdraw from the islands in respect not only to our 
responsibility, but also in respect to our authority; reject 
any jeopardy upon that subsequent score, leave the islands 
to their economic development under their own flag and 
upon their own responsibility; and then provide, subsequent 
to this complete act of separation, a subsequent period of 


i Postindependence economic readjustment over a period of 


8 or ie years, during which these progressive tariffs should 
apply. 

As an evidence of my own good faith in the position I 
now take, Mr. President, I want to state frankly to the 
Senate that, although heretofore I have always embraced the 
first theory and although that has been the proposition 
which I have constantly urged in this body, inasmuch as it 
is perfectly clear that Congress prefers, by a substantial 
majority, a different course, hereafter I shall embrace the 
second theory, and I shall support the earliest possible com- 
plete independence for the Philippine Islands, with a post- 
independence period of economic adjustment. 

I repeat, however, that this is beside the present point, 
except as it bears upon the possibility of preferable alter- 
natives in the event that the pending veto is sustained. 
The present challenge to the Senate is solely and alone the 
question whether the theory embraced within the pending 
bill shall be approved, and the theory embraced within the 
pending bill is an attempted coalition of the ideas in both of 
these other two methods of procedure. It is a sort of a 
hybrid born of both. It is neither fish nor flesh nor fowl. 

It is neither one consistent theory nor the other; and, 
as is inevitably the situation and the case when futile com- 
promise efforts of this character are involved, the net result 
is not only utterly unsatisfactory, but it is utterly dangerous 

Mr. President, the consideration before the Senate, I re- 
peat, is the pending formula, and the challenge to the sena- 
torial conscience is whether the President of the United 
States has laid down a sufficient question mark in respect 
to the formula to put us on notice not hastily to carry it 
through. The analysis of the Chief Executive in this aspect 
is unanswerable. What it lacks in emotions it makes up in 
realities, 

I do not propose to repeat the detailed argument, but I 
do want to emphasize again my own conception of the one 
controlling factor which the President of the United States 
urges upon the Senate as the primary reason why it is 
better far to reject this formula and then try again. I 
refer to the fact that under this pending formula—and only 
the Senate of the United States is left as an authority that 
can stop it—the American flag would be left up in the 
Orient, but adequate American authority to maintain the 
destiny of that flag in that perplexed sector of the world 
would be so diluted and attenuated that we would have 
ceased to be the captains of our own souls and the masters 
of our own destiny. 

I want to read what the President has had to say upon 
this question of responsibility without authority. I do not 
see how any Senator of the United States can run away 
from the challenge that is thus laid down upon the respon- 
sibility of the highest official in the American Government. 
I read: 
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The bill weakens our civil authority during the period of inter- 
mediate government to a point of practical impotence. The 
powers which the high commissioner can exercise on his own 
initiative are unimportant, and those which can be delegated to 
him by the President over legislation are doubtful and indirect. 
During this period, however, the American flag will be flying and 
our Army will be in occupation. Our Government, with inade- 
quate civil means for exercising its sovereign authority to con- 
trol the situation but with continued moral responsibility to 
maintain stable government, will daily, during those years, be 
faced with the likelihood of having to employ military measures 
to maintain order in a degenerating social and economic situa- 
tion, or, alternately, to expend large sums from our taxpayers in 
supporting a constantly enfeebled government. 

Mr. President, that challenge to the Senate is invincibly 
true. The pending formula which the Executive of the 
Nation asks shall be rejected is a standing invitation for 
trouble to the American people, and, unfortunately, it is a 
standing invitation of a nature which may involve us in the 
very curtilage of war itself. We had trouble only two months 
ago in the southern part of the islands that took a personal 
visit from the Governor General, backed as he was by all 
the authority of the United States, to compose the situation 
peacefully. 

Subsection (n) in the pending bill calls for our inter- 
mittent intervention. What an amazing thing it is that we 
should have ta have a contract to intervene in the affairs 
of a people who are under our flag! Subsection (n) is a 
perpetual contract for intervention. It involves a perpetual 
promise and obligation to intervene, of a nature infinitely 
more direct and pressing than is contained in the Platt 
amendment in respect to the Cuban situation; and yet the 
obligation of ours under the Platt. amendment in Cuba 
already has taken us back there once. I hesitate to believe 
the American people are willing to live under any Platt 
amendment in respect to the Far East which might directly 
or indirectly carry us against our contemporary will back 
into that perplexed sector of the world. Not only that, Mr. 
President, but the existence of this perpetual contract to 
intervene is in its essence a perpetual invitation to those 
elements in the islands which may be dissatisfied with this 
program to find a means to interrupt it. 

The Senate originally incorporated in this bill a proposal 
for an ultimate plebiscite of the native Philippine people 
themselves in which in an orderly fashion they could say for 
themselves at the end of this experiment whether or not it is 
satisfactory and whether or not they want to galvanize it 
into a permanent situation. One of the authors of the pend- 
ing bill, the able and distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Currine], put particular emphasis—and I honor him 
for it—upon the opportunity which this ultimate plebiscite 
was to offer by way of expression of ultimate Philippine 
opinion as to whether the experiment is a success. But 
that plebiscite no longer exists. It is stricken from the bill. 
The natives must decide in advance whether they want to 
negotiate the risks of separate existence. As the President 
points out in his message, from the time this experiment 
actually is launched there is no further opportunity for the 
natives to retreat or retire from the situation except in sub- 
section (n), and there they find not only an invitation but 
an opportunity to interrupt the new adventure by forcing 
our return to authority and power. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I prefer not to yield, as I said in the 
beginning of my address, and with great respect to the 
Senator. 

The situation that results is simply this in contemplation: 
Suppose this scheme does not work. Suppose the applica- 
tion of these progressive tariffs does put the native Fili- 
pino people in the pincers and as the result of being 
pinched as they have not previously contemplated they want 
to retire from the net result of their experiment, they want 
to stop it. All they have to do to escape is to stage a suffi- 
cient riot to invoke American intervention under subsec- 
tion (n). I am not inviting any such baneful net results. 
I am not speaking in contemplation even of any such malig- 
nant evolution, but I am saying that it typifies the fact that 
we are here writing a contract, that we are here called upon 
to commit ourselves to an obligation which is so vague, so 
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general; so all-inclusive, and yet so utterly dangerous in all 
of its aspects that no man can contemplate the full force 
and effect of the thing which we are asked to do and against 
which the President of the United States, upon his respon- 
sibility as the Chief Executive for 125,000,000 people under- 
takes solemnly to put us upon warning this afternoon. 

That is not all. Every Senator knows that these islands 
are situated in the most treacherous and inflammable sector 
of this whole upset world. It is a sector where the most- 
casual episode in human events can graduate into a casus 
belli overnight. We all know what can happen in this way. 
We have seen it happen in Shanghai. We have seen it hap- 
pen in Manchuria. There is no rhyme or reason in the evo- 
lution of events in this section of the world. We are finding 
it sufficiently difficult as Americans to steer a safe course 
through that desperately difficult field of international rela- 
tions even when we are in complete and intimate control of 
every movement of our Government and every obligation of 
our Government. 

If that be the contingent jeopardy which we feel—and 
every Senator in this Chamber feels it—if that be the 
jeopardy which we feel when we are in complete control of 
our own destiny in the Far East, Mr. President, what will 
be our relative jeopardy when we no longer are in complete 
control, but when we can be involved by implication in any 
error, however unwitting, which may be committed by a 
quasi-independent Philippine government operating under 
the amateur statesmanship—and I do not say that in- 
vidiously—of an alien race 10,000 miles away? I submit 
that it is utter folly for the United States to commit itself 
to any such indefinite obligation and to any such divided 
Philippine authority so long as we are responsible for Phil- 
ippine security. I submit the President of the United States 
would be less than faithful to his trust as the Chief Execu- 
tive of this Nation if he did not put us upon warning against 
these possibilities. 

I used the word “folly.” I would like to say that the use 
of that word in this connection is not original. President 
Hoover is not the only President who has spoken upon this 
question of American responsibility without authority in the 
Far East. No. Another President has discussed this same 
problem. I want to quote again, as I did a month ago in 
the Senate, from the late President Theodore Roosevelt 
speaking in 1914. I am now quoting President Theodore 
Roosevelt: 

If the Filipinos are entitled to independence, then we are enti- 
tled to be freed from all the responsibility and risk which our 
presence in the islands entails upon us. * * * To substitute 
for government by ourselves either a government by the Filipinos 
with us guaranteeing them against outsiders or a joint guaranty 
between us and outsiders would be folly. 

If it was folly in 1914, in the opinion of Theodore Roose- 
velt, in the White House or out of it, it is folly in 1933 and 
hereafter. If it was folly then sufficient to challenge the 
outspoken statement of Mr. Roosevelt, it certainly is equally 
sufficient folly to-day to challenge the outspoken statement 
of the present courageous President of the United States 
laid upon the bar of the Senate in the message upon which 
we are about to pass. 

“ Folly ” is the word. It would be impudent to undertake 
to say what Theodore Roosevelt would do with this bill if 
he were here to-day. We know beyond peradventure that 
he would be utterly sympathetic with Philippine aspirations 
for independence. We know that he would exercise every 
latitude in undertaking to adopt any formula which under- 
took to encourage that objective. But what would he say 
if he were here to-day as President of the United States 
when confronted by a formula of responsibility without au- 
thority, when he said in 1914 that any such dilution would 
be folly? Can there be but one answer? Ah, Mr. President, 
I think it is still folly. 

Let us follow one consistent theory or the other in dealing 
with the Philippine question. Let us either pursue the plan 
of a long-distance preindependent preparation, 15 or 20 
years, with progressive tariffs in the interim, and maintain- 
ing our authority so long as we maintain our responsibility, 
or let us provide immediate, complete, and absolute inde- 
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pendence within the earliest possible moment, which prob- 
ably, physically speaking, would be two years, withdraw our 
responsibility at the same time that we withdraw our au- 
thority, and then provide a postindependence period for 
these economic readjustments which can occur upon Phil- 
ippine responsibility and under their own flag. 

The able Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] in- 
quired of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] in 
the course of previous debate to-day whether he thought 
it would be possible for any substitute measure in the near 
future to be passed in the event this one should be de- 
clined. The Senator from Arkansas responded rather 
vaguely. He did not want to say that there was not a good 
chance, because he knows there is. He knows that if there 
is any one piece of legislation which is bound to be per- 
fected within the next 12 months in the event this particu- 
lar bill fails, it is new legislation in respect to independence 
for the Philippine Islands. If the present bill should be re- 
jected, we have not lost time. We have gained infinitely by 
the experience through which we have gone. We have had 
a crystallization and concentration of thought and senti- 
ment upon the subject. It is perfectly obvious to me, I 
repeat, that the Congress intends the speediest possible re- 
lief of the Philippine Islands in response to the obligation 
and the preamble of the Jones Act of 1916. I repeat that 
so far as I am concerned, although I have always favored 
the other theory, I shall cheerfully subscribe to the new 
theory just so long as it is consistently followed and there 
is not an effort to dilute it and make a hybrid out of it by 
creating a compromise formula of some nature which can 
not be classified with intellectual honesty in either one field 
or the other. 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Go.tpssorovucH in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have heretofore declined to yield 
to all Senators because I wanted to conclude promptly, but 
I shall yield to the Senator from New Mexico in view of the 
fact that he is one of the authors of the bill. 

Mr. CUTTING. I merely wanted to ask the Senator 
whether he thought in case a new bill should be perfected 
within the next year, such a bill would be more in harmony 
than is the present one with the views expressed by himself 
and the views set forth in the veto message of the President. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am unable to say whether a new 
bill would be more in harmony with the views expressed in 
the message. I am very glad to answer categorically the 
question whether it would be more in harmony with my own 
views. Inevitably it would not be more in harmony if my 
views are to be tested by my previous and present feeling 
that a long period of preparation is advisable. However, 
Mr. President, that view on my part is utterly secondary 
and subordinate to the proposition that whatever we shall 
do shall always be done with American authority and Ameri- 
can responsibility coextensive every hour of every day in 
the Orient. Therefore, a new bill would be more in har- 
mony with the fundamental, paramount concern which I 
want to see preserved and protected when Philippine legis- 
lation finally shall succeed. 

So far as the President elect of the United States is con- 
cerned, Mr. President, I might digress long enough to say 
a word respecting his apparent processes of thought. Far 
be it from me to pose as one of the many spokesmen in his 
behalf on this floor; I would not care to contribute to that 
amazing confusion. But it strikes me that the President 
elect of the United States undertook to make at least one 
thing plain when he was invited to cooperate with the 
President of the United States in respect to the problem of 
war debts, and that is that he is not in favor of responsibility 
without authority, and anybody who is not in favor of re- 
sponsibility without authority—and what a desperately 
dangerous obligation that is when it involves our status in 
the Far East—can not but agree with the veto message of 
the present President of the United States at least in con- 
nection with this aspect of the matter. 
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Mr. President, I merely want to refer to one other phase 
of the subject and then I am done. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I have submitted already utterly complete and un- 
answerable reasons why the veto message of the President 
of the United States should be sustained, but there is an- 
other phase of this subject which has been attracting large 
attention. I refer to the question of American agriculture 
and American labor as related to the Philippine problem: 
The President’s message says upon this score: 

A large part of the motivation for the passage of this bill is 
presumed relief to certain American agricultural industries from 
competition by Philippine products. We are trustees for these 
people and we must not let our selfish interest dominate that 

I cordially concur in that statement. It is inconceiv- 
able to me that we should liquidate 30 altruistic years of 
stewardship and adventure in any sordid and exclusive con- 
sultation of self-interest alone. Says the President: 

If we are to predicate the fate of 13,000,000 people upon this 
motive we should at least not mislead our farmers about it. 

It is that phase of the matter to which I want to address 
myself for a concluding few moments. If we are to consider 
agriculture and labor in the continental United States as 
controlling factors in answering this problem, let us be frank 
about what it is we actually and in reality are proposing to 
do for them. Let us not keep the word of promise to the 
ear and break it to the hope. Let us make it plain that, so 
far as agriculture is concerned, it gets a very thinly veneered 
gold brick so far as this bill goes. 

I am not one of those, Mr. President, who deny that we 
have some reason and right to consult our domestic eco- 
nomic situation in respect to the Philippine Islands. I think 
we have that right, and this is what I mean: American agri- 
culture is stifled, speaking generally, under a surplus; Amer- 
ican agriculture, speaking generally, is to be saved by some 
sort of a formula of limitation upon production. That being 
the situation at home, Mr. President, I submit, in simple 
equity, that there is justification for limitation upon agricul- 
tural products in so far as this market is concerned wherever 
they may be raised under the American flag. The mere fact 
that they are raised in the Philippine Islands, and thus may 
be exempted from the particular limitation which we may or- 
der by legislation at home, is no reason why they should be 
immune to a limitation themselves. So while I decline to 
submit to this domestic consideration as paramount, I de- 
cline also to agree that a reasonable consultation of this 
consideration is not entirely legitimate. I think it is within 
reason and it is this consultation in respect to the realities 
that I now want to speak about to the Senate, since, whether 
we like it or not, it will enter into decisions and votes upon 
this veto. 

I venture the statement that most of the agricultural in- 
terests of this country are laboring under the comfortable 
delusion at the present moment that if this bill shall become 
a law rather promptly, there are to be some limitations upon 
Philippine imports into the United States. Well, there is 
not going to be any such thing, Mr. President. There is no 
limitation whatever either upon agricultural imports or 
upon labor for one year, during which time the native legis- 
lature, under the terms of the bill, must meet and approve 
this act upon which we are now passing, during the year 
when it must provide for the election of delegates to a con- 
stitutional convention and when it must assemble that con- 
vention. Now, it will certainly take a year to do those three 
things. There is one year gone, and during that year, Mr. 
President, there is no limitation whatsoever either upon 
labor immigration or upon these competitive, stifling agri- 
cultural imports into the United States. 

Now, how about the next year, the second year? Well, 
the next year the native convention has got to work out a 
complete new constitution and has got to send that con- 
stitution across the sea to our White House and procure the 
assent of the President of the United States that it con- 
forms with the schedule of prescriptions in the bill. If the 
President is dissatisfied with any particular prescription the 
constitution goes back across the sea; the convention meets 
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again and undertakes to meet the objection, and, as the bill 
provides, this process continues until the President and the 
native convention are in agreement. This might take many 
years. If deliberately manipulated, it could take practically 
an indefinite time. If they conclude successfully that process 
in another year, they will have done exceedingly well. They 
certainly could not do it under our Senate’s rule of debate. 
There is a second year gone. 

During that second year are there any limitations upon 
Philippine products against which American agriculture in- 
sists it is entitled to a new degree of protection? No; not 
at all. Will there be any less Philippine sugar coming 
into the United States during the first and second years? 
No; not at all. It is not a question of importing 800,000 
tons, as written in the bill for the first period, when it very 
belatedly applies; it is a question of 1,100,000 tons that will 
come this year and of another 1,100,000 tons, probably ex- 
panded to a million three hundred thousand tons the sec- 
ond year. There is no limitation upon either of those propo- 
sitions in this bill. Mr. President, do you think American 
agriculture realizes that this is the fact? That, however, is 
not all. 

How about the third year? All that has been done so 
far under the terms of the bill is to write the constitution. 
Now, how about the third year? Well, the third year the 
President of the United States has four months in which 
finally to approve the constitution. Then four months more 
are allowed for a constitutional referendum in which the 
natives pass upon the work of the convention, and, assuming 
that the plebiscite is in the affirmative, then 30 days roll by 
during which the President proclaims this electoral net re- 
sult. Then, three months later, there is an election of offi- 
cers under the new constitution for the new native state. 
That certainly involves another year. It probably involves 
much longer time. 

Is there any protection during that third year for our 
agriculture which is supposed to have such a primary stake 
in this bill? Not at all. There is not a pound of protection 
in respect to any of the commodities which are supposed to 
have such a vital stake in the pending measure. 

Mr. President, if everything works perfectly, if there are 
no slips or lapses, if the process is continuous and consecu- 
tive, it might be that in four years the first meager limita- 
tion would be applied with respect to agricultural imports 
into the United States. I frankly say that this is not satis- 
factory to me, nor do I believe it is fair play to our own 
people. I decline to be indicted for any lack of altruism 
when I say it. I repeat that it would be infamous, it would 
be almost treason, to rest a decision in this matter exclu- 
sively upon the question of our domestic appetite. But, Mr. 
President, when a bill is written that does justice to the 
Philippine situation and to our obligations in all other as- 
pects, then I submit that we are entitled to demand a limi- 
tation upon all agriculture under the flag so long as agricul- 
ture in the continental United States has to live under 
limitation and under restraint. After all, equity must be 
reciprocal or it is not equity. 

So I am saying that the thought and belief that there 
is some sort of early advantage for American agriculture 
in this bill is a sham and a vote snare and a delusion. If 
it is any vice to consult domestic welfare of this nature 
in considering Philippine legislation, it certainly is a double 
vice to toy with it when it is futile and impotent. There- 
fore, since it will be at least the fourth year before any 
of these economic advantages will come to those who seem 
to think they have such an intimate stake in this legisla- 
tion, they are infinitely better off that this bill should die 
at the Senate’s bar under the piercing indictment leveled 
against it by the President of the United States, because 
surely long before that long and uncertain period would 
expire—and, in my judgment, well within another year— 
there would be a new bill which would be far more adequate 
for the purposes indicated. 

So I say, Mr. President—and I have about finished—that 
no matter from what angle we may wish to approach this 
question, it seems to me that the President of the United 
States has laid down a message which is invincible in its 
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challenge. I could go into larger detail in many other 
aspects of the case. But this discussion should suffice. It 
seems to me that I have demonstrated one conclusive rea- 
son for supporting the veto; and, on the other hand, that 
there is no substance to the major reason which heretofore 
has attracted uninformed support to the bill. 

One Senator says: 

I am going to vote to override the veto because I want to keep 
our promise to the Filipinos. 

That is a laudable reason; but, Mr. President, as I have 
said in detail, I repeat in summary that there is no assur- 
ance that this is the best answer to the Filipino aspiration. 
On the contrary, it is well within the prospectus that an 
infinitely more acceptable answer for the Filipinos them- 
selves will be written if this legislation is denied, particu- 
larly if they mean what they say when they ask for imme- 
diate, complete, and absolute independence. Indeed, their 
native legislature may exercise its option itself to reject 
this measure. 

Another Senator says: 

I am going to vote to override the veto because I want to get 
away from the Far East; I want to get out of the Orient; I want 
to get out of these war zones. 

That is a laudable reason and a perfectly understandable 
one. I heartily share it. But will somebody tell me how we 
get out of these Far Eastern war zones, how we get out of 
this most treacherous ‘martial area in all this wide globe, 
when in effect we half-mast our flag in the Philippine 
Islands, and maintain responsibility for the integrity of an 
alien government for a decade and a half after stripping 
ourselves of commensurate authority to administer this 
absentee responsibility? ‘This is the way into trouble; not 
out of it. It is the highway to jeopardy; not to peace and 
oriental immunities. That is not getting out of any war 
zones. That is getting squarely into the very heart of 
hazard in respect of war zones. 

Another Senator says, frankly, “I want to help agricul- 
ture.” I think I have said all I want to say on that sub- 
ject. I submit that this bill, if it is going to help agriculture, 
is going to help agriculture after agriculture has entirely and 
completely expired, if it has to depend upon the provisions 
of this bill for its future salvation and emancipation at a 
distant day several years removed. 

Another Senator says, “I want to end uncertainty regard- 
ing the status of the Philippine Islands.” Yes; so do I. 
I think that uncertainty is the biggest plague resting upon 
the islands; but the only certainty in this measure is that 
uncertainty will mark every step, from the initial legisla- 
tive referendum, through the plebiscite, and down to the 
moments when we periodically intervene under subsec- 
tion (n). 

From my point of view these Senators find no answer to 
any of these aspirations in the terms of the bill now 
pending. 

I should not want to take my seat without paying my 
very deep and affectionate respects to the chief author of 
this bill. I am referring to the able and distinguished senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes], who has dedicated him- 
self to the cause of Philippine independence with a zeal and 
a loyalty and a persistence and a persuasion which will do 
him honor all the days of his life. Nothing that I have 
said is in any remote sense a reflection upon the fine ob- 
jectives and purposes and aspirations to which he has dedi- 
cated himself with unremitting devotion. I sometimes think 
that in his generous willingness to compromise with some of 
us in respect to features and phases of this bill, he may have 
inadvertently committed the precise type of error against 
which I inveigh. Nothing that I have said will detract in 
any degree from the stature of the able senior Senator 
from Missouri as a devoted defender of Philippine inde- 
pendence. I am sure I voice the sentiment of all his col- 
leagues that we regret his voluntary retirement from this 
body in the near future. But, Mr. President, without regard 
to personalities, without regard to any considerations except 
the fundamental ones to which I have undertaken to devote 
my analysis, and because I believe that within this measure 
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is contained inestimable hazard and jeopardy not only for 
us but for the Philippine Republic to be, I respectfully sub- 
mit that the President’s veto should be sustained. I do so 
with a rededication to Philippine independence. I do so 
with a pledge to pursue a better and more consistent formula 
at once. I do so in the profound conviction that the pend- 
ing course is the way of error and of folly. I do so in the 
deep feeling that the President asks for an attitude justi- 
fied by the realities. I do so in the name of the best and 
surest welfare of both the Philippine Islands and the United 
States. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I shall detain 
the Senate but a very few minutes in discussion of the 
measure that now is before the body. My chief purpose in 
rising is that my ultimate vote on the question may be, to 
some degree at least, understood. 

Very frankly, Mr. President, I want to get out of the Phil- 
ippines, I want to get the United States out of the Philip- 
pines at the earliest possible moment; and I will vote for 
any reasonable measure that has for its object the re- 
moval of American responsibility and authority in that 
archipelago. 

I want to get out for three reasons. 

First of all, because I think it is for the best interests of 
the American people, who, in any deliberations or action 
taken here, should have their interests first considered. 

Second, I want to get out of the Philippine Islands be- 
cause the Filipinos themselves want us out, and have made 
it decidedly embarrassing for us to remain in with plebiscite 
after plebiscite, referendum after referendum, resolution 
after resolution in their legislative body, almost unanimously 
adopted, demanding that we get out, bag and baggage, re- 
gardless of the marvelous altruism we have displayed 
through some 34 years in doing everything possible in their 
behalf. 

The third reason I want to get out, Mr. President, is 
because it is perfectly clear to me, and I think entirely 
patent to every Member of this body, that we can not pos- 
sibly defend our sovereignty in the Philippines from an 
aggressive external foe. 

I was very much interested in the remarks of the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who has just resumed his 
seat; but I can not follow his reasoning to the conclusion, 
at any rate, that he seems to reach. I have heard him 
make the statement time and again on this floor that he 
never wants to see the American flag at half-mast in the 
Philippines. I point out to him, if he is in the Chamber at 
the moment—if not, I hope he will read what I have to say 
on that subject—that the American flag has been at half- 
mast in the Philippines ever since the Senate of the United 
States ratified the treaty that was the child of the Wash- 
ington conference in 1921 and 1922. Never after that treaty 
was ratified was there a chance on earth for America to 
defend her sovereignty in the Philippine Islands, and never 
will there be a chance if we continue to permit the Ameri- 
can Navy to deteriorate year after year as has been its 
experience during the past decade and more. 

External interference! Why, Mr. President, this bill 
undertakes to get us out of there and out of that responsi- 
bility in 10 years, and with a period of readjustment of 
perhaps 4 years—a grand total of 14. We may become 
involved during these 14 years. I hope not. The islands in 
that time might be attacked by an external foe. I hope not; 
and, of course, when we refer to oriental powers we mean 
Japan. There is no occasion, as I see it, in this body to 
mince words; but I am hoping we may have good luck and 
good fortune enough to escape war with that power or any 
other during the next 14 years; and then we are out, and 
we are out for good, and for all time to come. But under 
the plan suggested by the Senator from Michigan we are 
still in, and we will be in the next year, and we will be in 
the following years, as we have been for 34 years; and I see 
no possible means ever of escape if we continue to procrasti- 
nate and never subscribe to any plan of action. 

He speaks with confidence about what the next Congress 
will do under Democratic administration. I confess to him 
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and to my colleagues here that I have no confidence that it 
will do anything effective; but if it did anything with refer- 
ence to the Philippines, it would be different from what they 
did in eight years when they were in control of the Govern- 
ment, because during those eight years we remained in the 
Philippine Islands, and we were just as much in when that 
administration ended as we were when it began. So I am 
in favor of taking definite action so that the 14 years, if it 
requires that long, may begin to run and be counted off, 
hoping, as I said before, that nothing will happen during 
those 14 years to injure the Republic or its good name. 

Mr. President, we adopted a policy in 1922, I think very 
foolishly, of agreeing never to fortify any of our possessions 
in the Far East, and the moment we adopted that policy we 
served notice to the world that America’s final outpost in 
the Pacific was Pearl Harbor, Honolulu, 2,100 miles west of 
San Francisco. Five thousand miles on beyond Honolulu is 
Manila, and it is the capital of this enormous archipelago, 
which is an empire in itself, with more than 7,000 islands, 
extending more than a thousand miles north and south in 
the Pacific, and 600 miles east and west, on the doorstep of 
Japan. There are more than 13,000,000 people there, and 
we maintain out there a garrison of fewer than 7,000 troops, 
practically all native soldiers, good peace-time soldiers, but 
no one knows what they might do in time of war. That is 
fewer than one soldier to the island, which means we have 
no garrison there at all. 

We have a so-called naval base on Manila Bay, just 
around a little way from Manila, known as Cavite, which 
employs some three or four thousand natives, the scale of 
wages being higher than anywhere else in the Orient. In 
fact, the United States has raised the standard of living in 
the Philippines 300 per cent above any standard in the 
Orient. Yet the water is so shallow at Cavite that even 
if we had not signed a treaty in 1921 or 1922, it would be 
absolutely impossible for any of our large capital ships to 
get in there to dock. There are no dry-dock facilities at all. 

In fact, we have only one arrangement for dry docking 
in the entire Orient, and that is at Olangapo, 60 miles from 
Corregidor, guarding the bay, which could be taken by 
Japan or any other nation overnight. There we have the 
old Dewey, a floating dry dock, not large enough to take 
capital ships at all. So that we can not make repairs of 
any kind in the Far East to any of our warships. We would 
have no means of getting munitions there in case of emer- 
gency, no means of taking care of our forces there in case 
of emergency, and no certainty of any loyalty on the part 
of the Filipinos themselves in case of an emergency. The 
islands are 7,000 miles from home and we have no bases. 

The Senator from Michigan speaks of a possible casus 
belli during the next 14 years. I say to him that if it is a 
casus belli during the next 14 years, it has been for the 
past 34 years, and that is all the more reason why we ought 
to try to get out as quickly as possible, and adopt a plan 
for getting out, and have the years start being counted off. 

Mr. President, it would be a serious matter if there were an 
emergency, a war in the Orient, so far as we are concerned. 
I know what war means, and we all do. We are in the midst 
of the direct results of war now, in this, the worst depression 
the world has ever known. I do not want war again if it 
can be avoided. I suppose no one does. But because I 
believe that the Philippine Islands are always in the position 
to drag us into war with the only nation on earth which 
to-day seems to be war-minded especially, I want to make 
every effort to be relieved of that responsibility at the 
earliest possible moment. 

I go farther, Mr. President, and suggest to the Members 
of this body that it would be a difficult matter to get the 
American people interested in a war 7,000 miles from home 
after the bitter experience they have just had with war, and 
are still having, in the midst of which we now exist, or 
almost exist. 

Still further, unless there were no honorable way to avoid 
it, I would never vote to send a single American soldier 7,000 
miles away to the Orient to die for the Philippine Islands 
and their ungrateful people. In other words, there is such 
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a thing as thinking of the American people. We have obli- 
gations and a responsibility here to our own people, as well 
as to the natives of the Philippines. 

Mr. President, we have given them modern cities out there, 
and sanitation, have improved their agricultural conditions, 
have given them the means and facilities for education and 
cultural advancement. We have given them free trade with 
this country. I want to be temperate in any statement I 
make, and I think I am when I say that they have evidenced 
no sign of gratitude for all these blessings conferred upon 
them by the American people. In spite of it all we hear 
from morning to night, and you hear it there if you go there, 
“The United States of America is unwanted here and Uncle 
Sam should take all of his equipment, his bags and baggage, 
and get out.” 

That makes it difficult, as I said before, for us to stay in 
without embarrassment, and it is a little hard for me to 
become interested in the argument that we owe the Filipinos 
a great moral responsibility to stay there and look after them 
when they constantly order us out. 

I think it is better for the American farmer also that we 
should get out. The Filipino sells his products here in com- 
petition with agriculture in this country and pays no duty. 
He is on a free-trade basis. Their people come in here 
without any restriction, and that interferes with American 
labor and the American living standard, because the stand- 
ards in the Philippines, while higher than anywhere else in 
the Orient, are still much lower than the American standard. 

I am wondering what real reason can be advanced for 
rejecting this measure, unless, indeed, we could draw a per- 
fect bill, to which a majority of this body and the body at 
the other end of the Capitol would agree. I submit that for 
34 years we have tried to get such a bill without any effec- 
tive result, and I believe the pending measure is the best 
the Congress can agree on. Since we have a measure, and 
it is so near completion, it seems to me to be the duty of the 
Senate immediately to adopt that measure. 

Mr. President, I go back to the possible chance of war. 
I was not in accord, as many of my colleagues know, with 
the results reached at the London conference, when we 
agreed to take 6-inch cruisers with no bases anywhere on 
earth to speak of except at Pearl Harbor, therefore no 
facilities for refueling or reconditioning. With the need for 
having large fuel-carrying capacity, as well as large-caliber 
guns, for all of our cruisers, in the absence of bases, I was 
opposed to surrendering to Great Britain and to Japan on 
the small-cruiser proposition, the 7,500-ton, 6-inch gun ar- 
rangement. But we surrendered, and when we did so we 
pulled the flag just a little lower than half-mast in the 
Orient, and made it just that much more difficult to defend 
our sovereignty out there, 

Now, it has gotten to the point where we are a distinct 
third among the navies of the earth—Britain first, Japan 
second, the United States third. And here we are 7,000 miles 
away from the Philippines with this difficult problem now 
chargeable to us, responsibility for maintaining law and 
order there on our shoulders, and some Members of this 
body and of the body at the other end of the Capitol in- 
sisting that we stay a while longer, in the hope that some- 
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find a bill that may be more satisfactory than the pending 
one. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in the interest of a safe 
and sure American policy we ought to get out of the Philip- 
pines. Some one suggested waiting a while. In fact, those 
opposed to the bill want to wait. Do they want to wait 
until they are certain there will be a definite, distinct na- 
tionality in the Philippines? Then they would wait for- 
ever. None of the means for building nationality are there. 

The inhabitants of the Philippines speak four basic lan- 
guages—three especially, Spanish, some English, and mostly 
Tagalog—and literally hundreds of dialects. So thoroughly 
true is this, that the politicos out there in their campaigns, 
going from island to island, are forced to take interpreters 
with them. They are unable to be understood by the people 
they attempt to convince. 
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Daily newspapers are published in three languages—Span- 
ish, English, and Tagalog—and the total circulation of the 
newspapers for 13,000,000 people is less than 200,000. They 
have no means for developing a national language or na- 
tional public opinion. There is no means for developing a 
nation, and if we are going to remain until all these means 
have been perfected, we will remain there for the next thou- 
sand years. 

What will happen in the Philippines when we get out? 
I have my idea about it. I think the results will be bad for 
the Filipinos. I think there is no question about it in the 
world. Time and again they will wish they were back under 
JI nee BAE ea a De 00-110 

en. 

My judgment is that there will be difficulties of all kinds 
there almost immediately our sovereignty is completely 
ended; but that is their responsibility. Our first responsi- 
bility is to the American people and to avoid war with any 
nation. When I see American veterans over the United 
States assailed and libeled and slandered and villified on all 
Sides, it brings the old question quickly to my mind, “ What 
price glory?” I want no more war. Those veterans want 
no more war. The American people want no more war if it 
can honorably be evaded. I do not mind saying to my col- 
leagues on the floor of the Senate to-day that that is one of 
the principal reasons why I shall vote to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto. I think the longer we remain in the Philippine 
Islands, the longer and more dangerously we play with fire, 
the more closely we bring war to the citizens of the Amer- 
ican Republic. Because of that fact, because I want to 
avoid it as far as I possibly can with my vote, and for the 
additional reasons which I have tried to state briefly in what 
I have said this afternoon, I shall vote to override the veto 
of the President. 

Mr. HAWES obtained the floor. 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
enable me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HAWES, I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cutting Johnson Schall 
Austin Dale Kendrick Schuyler 
Bailey Davis Keyes Sheppard 
Bankhead Dickinson King Shortridge 
Barbour La Follette Smith 
Barkley Lewis Smoot 
Fletcher Logan Steiwer 
Black Frazier Long n 
Biaine George McGill Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Glass McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton lenn McNary Townsend 
Broussard Goldsborough Metcalf 
Bulkley Gore dings 
Bulow Grammer Norbeck Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hale Norris Wagner 
Capper Harrison Nye Walcott 
Caraway Hastings Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Carey Hatfield Patterson Walsh, Mont. 
Connally Hawes Pittman Watson 
Coolidge Hayden olds 
Copeland Hebert Robinson, Ark. White 
gan Howell Robinson, Ind 
Couzens Hull 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, turning to the veto message 
of the Philippine independence bill, I find in it expressions 
and opinions with which each of the 21 members of the 
House committee and, I may add, each of the 11 members 
of the Senate committee is familiar. Frequently I am sur- 
prised when I read one of our great newspapers which seek 
to create the impression that this subject of Philippine inde- 
pendence has not been thoroughly discussed. I venture the 
assertion that no other subject which has come before the 
House and the Senate in recent years has been more fully 
debated than this one. On two occasions your Senate com- 
mittee devoted many days, even weeks, to hearings on this 
question. The same is true of the House committee. 
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There is not a single contention in the President’s veto 
message that has not been presented either to the House 
committee or the Senate committee. In the hearings before 
the House and the Senate committees there was absolute 
unanimity as to one fact; that is, the uncertain status of 
the Philippine Islands. Every witness—whether speaking 
for the Army, the Navy, the farmer, the manufacturer, union 
labor, or the exporter—without an exception each of them 
stated that a condition exists which should be settled and 
settled quickly by the Congress. There was a discussion 
about the length of time which should intervene between 
the act of Congress and the final culmination of independ- 
ence. The distinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] had a theory of his own. It was not accepted by 
any other Member of the House or the Senate. He has 
several times very eloquently and very forcefully presented 
his theory to the Senate, and there is no need, therefore, to 
explain if now. 

Only one witness fully supports the theory of the Presi- 
dent’s veto and that witness is the Secretary of War. It 
would almost seem that after the House committee and the 
Senate committee had decided the question, and both House 
and Senate, by an overwhelming vote had ratified those de- 
cisions, the Secretary of War has appealed from both 
branches of Congress to the President of the United States. 
It appears to be the view of the War Department that is 
embodied in the veto message. 

Mr. President, when we first came into possession of the 
Philippines President McKinley made it quite clear, not 
only to the Filipinos, but to the Americans and to the world, 
that we were there for only a temporary period, and, the 
Army being in the Philippines, the administration of those 
islands was to be left to the War Department. Each suc- 
ceeding administration has considered the status of the 
Philippines, and always it has been decided that their occu- 
pancy should be temporary; but meanwhile the administra- 
tion of civil affairs in the Philippine Islands has remained 
in the War Department. I assert, Mr. President, that this 
great Republic of ours is the only Nation in the world under 
which the civil government of colonial possessions remains 
in the military branch of the Government. 

The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs, a student of oriental questions, 
introduced a bill sometime ago taking from the War De- 
partment the administration of the civil affairs of our 
colonies; and I venture to predict, Mr. President, that the 
next Congress of the United States will deprive the War 
Department of such jurisdiction and vest it either in the 
Department of State or the Department of the Interior, 
where it belongs. 

Year after year the War Department has broadcast propa- 
ganda against the independence of the Philippine people. 
During the entire course of the congressional investigation 
of the subject, that is to say, for three years, it has been the 
opposition of the War Department which we have had to 
confront. There was opposition from hardly any other 
source. So we see the anomaly of a Government. which, 
though it puts its own civil administration above its military 
affairs, nevertheless permits its War Department to control 
the destiny of the Philippines. 

The President’s message speaks about the liberty the Phil- 
ippine people have. Let us see of what that liberty consists. 
It consists of having their civil affairs administered by the 
War Department of the American Government, A Gover- 
nor General is appointed; he is paid $18,000 a year; he is 
supplied with a palace, a yacht, and a set of civil advisors, 
for whom the Philippine people pay $125,000 a year. All the 
expenses of his office come from the pockets of the Philip- 
pine people. 

Mr. President, in discussing very briefly some of the points 
made in the President’s veto message I especially emphasize 
certain of them because they were the same points that were 
presented by the Secretary of War when he testified before 
both the House and the Senate committees, and which were 
almost unanimously rejected by both those committees. 
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The House of Representatives, having spoken on one side 
and the Senate having spoken on the other, and both sides 
having repudiated the position of the War Department, now 
that department goes to the President of the United States, 
it would appear, and, as a consequence, we are asked to 
support a veto predicated not on the civil aspects of the 
bill, but on objections urged by the Department of War. 

The message states that for the good of the Philippine 
people this bill should not be signed. Who should speak for 
the Philippine people—the Secretary of War or their own 
representatives? Mr. President, if the situation were re- 
versed and the Congress of the United States were appealing 
to the government of the Philippine Islands for liberty and 
freedom, and we should select as a delegation from this body 
the Vice President, the distinguished Democratic floor leader 
[Mr. Rosrnson of Arkansas], and the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson] as the third member, represent- 
ing the Senate, and then we should take the Speaker of the 
House, the majority leader [Mr. Ratney] and the minority 
leader [Mr. SNELL] as the other members of the delegation, 
we would be creating exactly the same kind of commission 
as that which has come from the Philippine Islands to appeal 
to this Congress. Who is to speak for the Filipino people, if 
the men who have been appointed to represent them and 
have come to the United States for that purpose can not? 
Upon whom will fall the responsibility of failure, if the bill 
should fail? Not on the Secretary of War and the Ameri- 
can Nation, but upon the representatives of the Filipino 
people. The Philippine delegation selected in the way I 
have indicated called upon the President of the United 
States, and, without any dissent, without any division what- 
soever, appealed to him by word of mouth and by way of 
written memorandum to convince him that they, as the 
representatives of 13,000,000 people, wanted this bill ap- 
proved and signed. 

The assertion has been made that there is some danger 
to American sovereignty and to American power during the 
10-year period of readjustment contemplated in this bill. 
Men who have actually exercised the power of government 
in the Philippines are the best witnesses as to that, and I 
summon as the first of these witnesses Dr. Jacob Gould 
Schurman, who was the chairman of the first civil com- 
mission that went to the Philippine Islands in 1899. Let 
Senators read his statement. They will find that he ap- 
proves this bill and says that American sovereignty in the 
Philippines is protected during the interim. To be brief, 
and to avoid too much detail concerning the extension of 
that authority, which is so carefully set out in the records 
of both the House and the Senate and repeated time and 
again on the floor of the Senate, let me summon just one 
more witness, Mr. W. Cameron Forbes, who was for several 
years Governor General of the Philippine Islands, and who is 
the author of what I regard as the greatest book on those 
islands ever written by an American. He understands the 
subject thoroughly and took such great interest in this 
measure that he came to Washington and went over those 
sections of the bill relating to American sovereignty. I 
personally introduced in the Senate an amendment to in- 
crease the safeguards of that sovereignty. That amendment 
was prepared by ex-Governor General Forbes. It was placed 
in the bill; it is there now, and so long, Mr. President, as 
our flag floats over the Philippine Islands this bill, if it shall 
become a law, will require from every human being in the 
Philippines and throughout the world respect for the power 
and authority of the United States. To suggest that that 
sovereignty will be impaired or imperiled by this bill is to 
make a statement that can not be supported by facts. 

In one section of his message the President suggests that 
the time of 10 years for readjustment is too short, that it 
ought to be 15 or 20 years. He says that that period is too 
short for the Philippine farmer, and then discusses the ques- 
tion of the limitation of Philippine imports into this country 
as it affects the American farmer. On the one hand, he 
talks about protection for the Philippines and then, on the 
other hand, he suggests that there is no adequate protection 
for our farmers. 
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A curious thing appears in his message. The President 
discusses the limitation on sugar imports, taking the year 
1928 as the basis of his comparison, in order to show that the 
American farmer is not protected. 

He says that during the five years following the acceptance 
of the bill by the Filipinos the measure “ gives no effective 
protection because the amount of competitive commodities 
admitted into the United States duty free is in sugar 50 per 
cent larger than that of 1928; vegetable oils 25 per cent.” 
I have not been able to determine why the President or the 
Secretary of War selected the year 1928. Why not select 
1929 or 1930 or 1931 or 1932? Why go back five years? 

Mr. President, why, I ask again, should the President or 
the Secretary of War select the year 1928? In 1928 there 
were 517,000 long tons of sugar imported from the Phil- 
ippines to the United States. In 1931 there were 700,000 
long tons. For the last 10 months there were 854,000 long 
tons; and it is estimated very conservatively by a number of 
the departments that the import of sugar for 1933 will be 
1,000,000 tons; and yet the figure of 1928 is sent to the Ameri- 
can people as the standard of comparison! I can not ex- 
plain it. I can not understand it. 

I cite another strange assertion; I am persuaded the state- 
ment came from the Secretary of War, because we heard it 
from him when he appeared before the Senate and House 
committees. We are told in the message that 40 per cent 
of the territory of the Philippines is occupied by non- 
Christian people—by Moros. 

It is strange that the President or the Secretary of War 
should thus calculate acres and square miles of territory 
when he must know that the Moros are only 4 per cent 
of the population of the Philippines, and that in most of 
the Provinces of which he speaks the Christian Filipinos 
greatly outnumber the Moros. 

Reference is made in the message to difficulties that might 
arise upon the withdrawal of our sovereignty over the Phil- 
ippines. This is always the worry of the imperialist. We 
still have a few imperialists in America. They are ashamed 
to admit it. At one time we had many imperialists who 
wanted to follow the course of empire with England or 
France or Holland as their exemplar. What prompts this 
fear of disaster if we quit the Philippines? People of only 
two nationalities migrate to the Philippines. One of those 
peoples is the Japanese. The other is the Chinese. There 
are only 8,000 Japanese in the islands now. There have 
been that many there for years. Their number in the is- 
lands is not increasing. The present laws of the Philip- 
pines limit Chinese immigration to those islands; and that 
limitation, of course, would continue under a new govern- 
ment. 

That disposes of the question of infiltration of other 
nationalities. 

The President reminds us that a little nation, not very 
rich, could not support an army adequate to protect itself 
against invasion. Why, Mr. President, our Army officers will 
tell you that with from 60,000 to 80,000 capable, well-trained 
American troops in the islands our own Government would 
find it difficult to hold those islands until help should come 
from the United States, 10,000 miles across the sea. What 
is the source of danger to the Filipinos? Not from the 
Japanese. The Japanese do not like the Philippine Islands. 
They do not like the climate there. They are expanding to 
the north, not to the south. The Chinese do not want to 
colonize the Philippines. They are traders. They are not 
agriculturists. Certainly there is no danger from England 
or from France or Holland; so whence the menace to the 
Filipino people? In my judgment, it has its origin in the 
imagination of the imperialist, who is ashamed to admit that 
he is an imperialist and would pose as a patriot. 

Something has been said here about the reservation of 
American naval stations in the Philippines. Under this bill 
every acre of ground is to be under the ownership and con- 
trol of the United States until the President of the United 
States shall release it or change its status. It is not for 
the Filipinos, it is for the President of the United States 
to determine that question at the proper time. 
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Let me turn to another matter that has twice been 
broached here to-day, Mr. President. It is the President’s 
remarkable statement in his veto message that emigration 
from the Philippines to the United States must be stopped 
immediately. Mr. President, time and time again have the 
distinguished Senators and Representatives from California 
and other States of the Pacific coast—the distinguished 
Congressman from California [Mr. WELCH] and others 
brought that subject before the committees of the House 
and Senate. In every case these committees and Members 
in debate in the House and in the Senate have stated that 
such an act would be politically immoral, and that no com- 
mittee would sponsor it in the House and no committee 
would sponsor it in the Senate. Even the head of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs appeared recently—within the 
last two years—to protest against that sort of exclusion, 
unless it was accompanied by a declaration favoring inde- 
pendence for the islands. 

Mr. President, so far as I am able to ascertain, there is 
no nation in the world, whether its people be black or 
brown or red or yellow, which does not permit its colonials 
to come to the mother country at their own will; and the 
American Congress can not be expected to do less for our 
colonials than Great Britain and France and Holland do 
for theirs. 

The message contains a curious intimation in a reference 
to the Philippine Scouts. The Philippine Scouts are part 
of the American Army—some 6,000 of them. We have had 
them there for nearly 25 years. What have they done dur- 
ing that 25 years? I can find no record in Philippine his- 
tory that the Philippine Scouts have been called upon to put 
down an insurrection of Filipinos, or that the scout force 
has ever been brought into action for the benefit of the 
Filipinos. They have their constabulary of 6,000 men paid 
out of their own treasury. This constabulary is their na- 
tional police. It is all they need. So the contention that 
they must have an army, remembering that it would take 
from 60,000 to 80,000 American troops to hold those islands, 
is, upon its face, an extravagance. They do not want an 
army. They do not require an army. The army we have 
had there has never had any conflict or friction with the 
Filipinos since the insurrection. 

When the World War came, 25,000 Filipinos enlisted un- 
der the Stars and Stripes. Their subscriptions to the Red 
Cross were equal to those of any part of America. Their 
subscription for Liberty bonds was enormous; and 49 per 
cent of its total came from the pockets of the humbler 
Filipinos. We took out of the Philippines every white sol- 
dier. No troops were left there during the period of the war 
but Filipinos. The people of the islands tendered to the 
United States Government a small battleship. They served 
in our Navy. There was nothing but patriotism there, noth- 
ing but loyalty to the United States of America. 

We have, too, the intimation that they should have a 
navy. Well, if the great American Navy, even with the limi- 
tations placed upon it by the 4-power treaty of 1921, could 
not permanently hold back a first-class oriental power, what 
an absurdity it is to talk about the Philippine people requir- 
ing or acquiring a navy! 

It seems that some one has depended on fancy for some 
of the reasons for vetoing this bill—a bill that has been 
before the Congress for three years, on which committees 
of both the House and the Senate have agreed, and which 
both the House and the Senate have approved by passing 
it with overwhelming votes; and then, at the eleventh hour, 
when the promise of America is about to be redeemed, we are 
dinned with the old stock arguments of. the War Department. 

This veto message is in almost the same language as that 
in the statement made by the Secretary of War before the 
committees of the House and the Senate, and discounted by 
both committees. The thought of the committees and of 
the two Houses of Congress is set aside. The War Depart- 


ment now says to the civil government, “ You can not have 
this liberty unless you grant it in our way.” 

I say to the Members of the Senate that we tried to ac- 
commodate the Secretary of War, but he demanded the 
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impossible. When he was asked whether he would grant 
Philippine independence in 5 years, or 15 years, or 20 years, 
or 50 years, he refused to answer. He sought to predicate 
independence on a purely hypothetical and contingent 
situation in the future. He asserted his right and ability 
to predict with certainty the events of 20 years yet to come, 
but denied to Congress the power to look even 10 years into 
the future. No lawyer, save one who was also a prophet, 
could frame a bill according to the peculiar specifications 
of the Secretary of War, and no Congress would enact such 
a measure even if it could be devised. So independence has 
been opposed by the War Department persistently, relent- 
lessly. Mr. President, imperialism in the United States is 
concealed, but it is not dead. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the New York 
Times of to-day, entitled The Philippine Bill,” and also 
an editorial from the New York Herald Tribune of to-day, 
entitled “A Disgraceful Vote.” 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of Saturday, January 14, 1933] 
THE PHILIPPINE BILL 


The movement in this country for Philippine independence has 
had a history which now seems almost ironic. At first the mo- 
tives behind it were unselfish, or at any rate idealistic. We were 
going to exemplify in a grand way old American principles of gov- 
ernment only with the consent of the governed. We were to set 
at liberty a race enslaved for hundreds of years. In the words 
of one of President McKinley's messages—he was quoting from 
a poem by his own Secretary of State, John Hay—we were asking 
the Filipinos and the whole world— 

“Why read ye not the changeless truth, 
The free can conquer but to save?” 

The struggle to give freedom to the Philippines on that high 
ground was kept alive for several years but never came to triumph. 
Party platforms and Presidents of both parties kept on promising 
the eventual independence of the Filipinos, but there were al- 
ways reservations and hesitancies, so that the pledges never were 
fulfilled, and it began to look as if they never would be. But 
presently a coarser and more sordid spirit began to take up the 
agitation, and then it marched on rapidly. Large sections of the 
country became persuaded that it would be a good thing to set 
the Philippines free, so as to prevent them longer from competing 
with American sugar and vegetable oils and fibers. 

In all this there was no pretense of love of liberty. It was love 
of gain, or the hope of it, that led the sugar growers and the 
others to combine for the purpose of first ruining the Filipinos by 
setting up a protective and prohibitory tariff against their exports 
to the United States and then bidding them govern themselves in a 
way to meet our approval and prevent complications with other 
nations. There has been no concealment of the fact that crass 
selfishness and congressional logrolling brought about the passage 
of the Philippine bill. President McKinley spoke in a lofty tone 
of our duty toward “the gems and glories of the tropic seas.” But 
the lobbyists for special interests put all that nonsense behind 
them when they drafted a law ostensibly for the benefit of the 
Filipinos but in reality for assuring profits to special classes of 
Americans. 

All of this and more is set forth in the long and carefully studied 
message which President Hoover sent to Congress yesterday when 
returning the Philippine bill without his approval. His analysis 
of its defects, from the administrative and international point of 
view, as well as of its bearing upon the responsibilities of the 
United States, was penetrating. The difficulties and dangers which 
the measure would at once thrust upon both the Philippines and 
the United States are accurately stated by the President. It is not 
necessary to elaborate them here. They were not in the least 
weighed by the House of Representatives, which at once proceeded 
by tumultuous vote to override the presidential veto. This result 
was expected, The hope of more cautious and mature action lies 
in the Senate, 

In thet body there are doubtless some Members ready to be as 
short-sighted and reckless as the Representatives, and to delight 
in humiliating President Hoover. But what about the Senators 
who are close to Governor Roosevelt and who would be influenced 
by an intimation of his wishes? It has been understood that he is 
not satisfied with the present form of the Philippine bill. His 
senatorial supporters could not desire to see Philippine troubles 
heaped upon the others which will confront him as soon as he 
becomes President. If they are well advised they will join with 
Senators of like sober mind in upholding the President’s veto of a 
bill which is stamped all over with selfishness and which has 
wrapped up in it incalculable national perils. 

[From the New York Herald 15887 of Saturday, January 14, 


A DISGRACEFUL VOTE 


President Hoover's veto of the Philippine bill is a masterful 
state document. It will take rank among the great presidential 


messages. That the House should override it without seriously 
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attempting to meet its arguments is an act at once discreditable 
and No more vote stands on the House 
record. The utter lack of conscience shown by these supposed 
Representatives of the American people is an ominous threat. 
When 274 elected legislators can thus scramble to haul down the 
American flag it is every citizen's right to worry as to what pos- 
session of the Nation is safe. 

The President's message fairly vibrates with suppressed feeling. 
Between the lines is an eloquent expression of regret for all the 
disillusionment at home and disgrace abroad which the congres- 
sional handling of this Philippine problem has already bred. He 
leaves no doubt in the mind of any reader how intensely he 
resents the submission to him of a measure so patently sordid 
and selfish in inspiration, so shockingly irresponsible and so full 
of menace to this country’s 13,000,000 oriental wards and to the 
future peace and welfare of the American people themselves. 

There is no need to retrace the logical steps through which 
President Hoover leads up to his conclusion that: “This legisla- 
tion puts both our people and the Philippine people not on the 
road to liberty and safety, which we desire, but on the path lead- 
ing to new and enlarged dangers to liberty and freedom itself.” 
No brief review can do justice to the President's powerful outline 
of the absurd position of responsibility without authority in 
which this bill would put the guardians of America's rights and 
good name on the other side of the Pacific. No paraphrase can do 
justice to his very restrained but damning charges that the 
benefits which the authors of the bill contemplated “inure more 
largely to foreign producers than to our own farmers” and that 
our farm interests have been misled by those who solicited their 
support for the bill. 

President Hoover shows that the measures for weaning the 
Philippines from us economically would impoverish them, not 
ultimately but immediately, so that they could not possibly main- 
tain the forces to deal with the internal disorder which an eco- 
nomic collapse would promote. Without adequate civil authority 
the representatives of the American Government in the islands 
would be impotent witnesses of conditions which might promote 
serious friction with the non-Christian population, and might 
even embroil the islands with other governments. He dwells 
briefly but effectively upon the fact that the end which Congress 
thinks it is achieving is the betterment of the American farmer, 
but that the advantage would go very largely to non-American 
interests and that the farm supporters of the bill have been mis- 
led, while West coast interests would suffer heavily if the bill 
were to go into effect. The President regards the arrangement 
by which the Filipinos must decide on independence at the be- 

instead of at the end of the period of economic adjust- 
ment as unfair, and he finally sees in the measure as a whole the 
ruin of the Philippines and a serious threat to the peace of this 
country and of the world at large. 

It is on record, and will be forever kept on record, that on re- 
ceipt of this document showing that this Philippine bill is a 
cynical repudiation of responsibility to the Filipinos, the American 
people; and a watchful and scornful world, 274 Members of the 
House of Representatives made indecent haste to reaffirm their 
indifference to this country’s best interests. Incidentally, they 
thereby displayed their loyalty to the powerful sugar lobby which 
has organized, misinformed, and herded into action the domestic 
groups that think their interests might be served by this bill. 

Such a vote is a discredit to a member of any party. For it is 
not only in opposition to the Republican Party, or to a Republi- 
can administration, or in contempt of a Republican President, it is 
anti-American and in contempt of a Chief Executive who cham- 
pions America’s welfare and appeals for consideration of America’s 
honor. But it seems to us, and we think it must seem to all Re- 
publicans, that in reaffirming their stand against their party's 
policies and traditions, as well as against their country’s interest 
and good name, the Republicans who voted with the mob in the 
House are entitled to a particularly invidious distinction. To this 
we therefore nominate them, reproducing here the full tally of 
those Republicans who thereby betrayed a Republican President 
and the Republican electorate: 

Apxins, of Illinois; AMLIE, of Wisconsin; ANDREWS, of New York; 
BACHMANN, Of West Virginia; BARBOUR, of California; Brepy, of 
Maine; Borteav, of Wisconsin; Bowman, of West Virginia; BRAND, 
of Ohio; Burtness, of North Dakota; CAMPBELL, of Iowa; CAMPBELL, 
of Pennsylvania; Carter, of California; Curisrcav, of Minnesota; 
Cotton, of Utah; CULKIN, of New York; De Priest, of Illinois; 
DowzLL, of Iowa; Dyer, of Missouri; Enciesricnt, of California; 
Erk, of Pennsylvania; Evans, of California; Fisn, of New York; 
Frear, of Wisconsin; Free, of California; GARBER, of Oklahoma; 
GIFFORD, of Massachusetts; GILCHRIST, of Iowa; Guyer, of Kansas; 
Haptey, of Washington; HALL, of Illinois; Haucrn, of Iowa; Hoc, of 
Kansas; Hodd, of Indiana; Hoce, of West Virginia; Hotapay, of Illi- 
nois; Hog, of Kansas; James, of Michigan; Kaptne, of Wisconsin; 
Kaun, of California; KELLY, of Pennsylvania; Kercuam, of Michigan; 
Kinzer, of Pennsylvania; Kopp, of Iowa; LAGUARDIA, of New York; 
LAMBERTSON, of Kansas; LANKFORD, of Virginia; Leavirr, of Mon- 
tana; Loorzsourow, of Utah; Loverte, of Tennessee; McGuGIN, 
of Kansas; Maas, of Minnesota; Mantove, of Missouri; MICHENER, 
of Michigan; Moore, of Ohio; Murpuy, of Ohio; Peavey, of Wis- 
consin; PERKINS, of New Jersey; Prrrencer, of Minnesota; Rem, of 
Illinois; ROBINSON, of Iowa; SCHAFER, of Wisconsin; SCHNEIDER, of 
Wisconsin; SEGER, of New Jersey; Setvic, of Minnesota; SINCLAIR, 
of North Dakota; Sparks, of Kansas; STRONG, of Kansas; SUMMERS, 
of Washington; Swanson, of Iowa; Swine, of California; TABER, of 
New York; TAYLOR, of Tennessee; THURSTON, of Iowa; TIMBERLAKE, 
of Colorado; Turpin, of Pennsylvania; WELCH, of California; WiL- 
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Liamson, of South Dakota; WrrHrow, of Wisconsin; Worcorr, of 
Michigan; WOLVERTON, of New Jersey; and Wooprurr, of Michigan. 

An excuse put forward by certain of these Republicans was the 
fear that a yet worse bill might be enacted by the next Congress. 
Here is surely a new low level in legislative alibis. How a worse bill 
could be conceived no one is able to point out—either more unfair 
to the Filipino or a greater betrayal of American interests. But 
how can any self-respecting Representative make such an excuse 
for failing to perform his own simple, instant duty? Let the next 
Congress and the next President face the American people and do 
what they dare. The duty of these legislators is here and now, 
and their excuse is a measure of their character. 

We know that our readers will wish to go through Mr. Hoover's 
message carefully. It is a landmark in American history, deserv- 
ing of study by every patriotic citizen. May the Members of the 
Senate give it equal attention! Their duty is a grave one. The 
country looks to them to save where the House has failed. 


ATTITUDE OF CERTAIN INTERESTS TOWARD THE BANKING BILL 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I submit a resolution which 
I ask may lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res, 326) was ordered to lie on the 
table, as follows: 


Whereas conflicting statements have been made in the press that 
the big banking interests of the United States are fighting for 
and against the so-called Glass banking bill; and 

Whereas it is essential that the Senate be fully informed with 
respect to the truth of such statements: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a special committee of five Senators, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, three from the majority 
political party, and two from the minority political party, is 
authorized and directed to investigate the statements made in 
the press with respect to the opposition by the big banking inter- 
ests to the so-called Glass banking bill (S. 4412), and said com- 
mittee is likewise directed to investigate the charges that certain 
people and banks are lobbying in favor of said banking bill, and 
to report to the Senate, as soon as practicable, the results of its 
investigations, together with its recommendations, 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times and places during the sessions 
and recesses of the Senate in the Seventy-second Congress, to em- 
ploy such clerical and other assistants, to require by subpœna or 
otherwsie the attendance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, 
to take such testimony, and to make such expenditures as it 
deems advisable. The cost of stenographic services to report such 
hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 100 words. The 
expenses of the committee, which shall not exceed $10,000, shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman. 


ROANOKE COLONY COMMISSION (S. DOC. NO. 171) 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I desire to 
present a privileged report and ask that it may be printed 
and also be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. LONG. I wish to know what is the report? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is a report of the Roa- 
noke Colony Commission, required by law to report not later 
than to-day. 

Mr. LONG. Very well. 

The report was ordered to be printed and also to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Senate Document No, 171, Seventy-second Congress, second 
session] 
UNITED STATES ROANOKE COLONY COMMISSION 

Report of the United States Roanoke Colony Commission, pur- 
suant to House Concurrent Resolution No. 26, on plans for the 
commemoration in 1934 of the three hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the birth of English-speaking civilization in America 
on Roanoke Island, N. C., presented by Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas 

January 10 (calendar day, January 14), 1933, and ordered to be 

printed 

The United States Roanoke Colony Commission, created by act 
of Congress to prepare and report a plan or plans and a program 
for the commemoration in 1934 of the three hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the birth of English- civilization in Amer- 
ica on Roanoke Island, N. C., with an estimate of the probable 
cost, and for other purposes, as specified in House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 26, Seventy-second Congress, first session, respect- 
fully reports as follows: 

That pursuant to said resolution the following members of said 
commission were appointed: 

On the part of the Senate: Hon. JosEPH T. ROBINSON, of Arkan- 
sas; Hon. GEORGE B. Moses, of New Hampshire; and Hon. Harry B. 
Hawes, of Missouri. 

On the part of the House: Hon. Lrypsay C. Warren, of North 
Carolina; Hon. Son Broom, of New York; and Hon. Isaac BACHA- 
RACH, Of New Jersey. 
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This commission met and, pursuant to the provisions of House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 26, selected a chairman and vice chair- 
man from among their members, as follows: Hon. JosrepH T. 
ROBINSON, chairman; Hon. LINDSAY C. WARREN, vice chairman. 

This commission visited Roanoke Island, in North Carolina, 
August 15, 1932, inspected the site of old Fort Raleigh and other 
Seater of historic interest on said island and in the immediate 
vicinity. 

The commission found the earthenwork of the fort erected by 
the Amadas and Barlowe Expedition of 1584 still plainly visible. 
The site of this historic fort marks the spot where Captains 
Amadas and Barlowe, on July 4, 1584, landed upon Roanoke Island 
in their search for a favorable colonization site. Here came the 
subsequent colonies from England sent out by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and here at this fort, August 18, 1587, was born Virginia Dare, 
the first child born in America of English-speaking parents. 

The site of this historic fort is marked only by a simple badly 
defaced marker erected some years ago. 

This commission found that Roanoke Island had been made 
accessible during the last three years to Jamestown, Williamsburg, 
Yorktown, Norfolk, and therefore to the country at large. 

This commission is convinced that because of the centuries of 
isolation of Roanoke Island and its inaccessibility to the outside 
world, nothing more than above noted has been made of the fact 
that the first English settlement in America was upon Roanoke 
Island and that from these beginnings English-speaking civiliza- 
tion in America had its inception. 

This commission has made a careful examination of historic 
documents authenticating these first settlements and is convinced 
that but for the pioneer work of Sir Walter Raleigh and his asso- 
ciates, encouraged by their queen, Elizabeth, the final permanent 
settlement at Jamestown would never have been attempted or 
effected and the subsequent history of America would have been 
entirely different. Instead of an English-speaking civilization in 
America we would have had a French or Spanish civilization. 

This commission was impressed by the fact that just four miles 
across the waters of Roanoke Sound from the site of old Fort 
Raleigh, are Kill Devil Hills, on the Carolina coast, where Con- 
gress has erected a memorial beacon commemorating the flight of 
the first heavier-than-air machine flown under its own power and 
carrying a passenger—the flight made by the brothers Orville and 
Wilbur Wright on December 17, 1903. 

The beam from the beacon of the Wright Memorial, towering 161 
feet above the sea level, casts its rays upon the site of the first 
English-speaking settlement in America. 

It is a far cry from the tiny little barks of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
expedition to the conquest of the air, but the contrast is significant 
of the vast advance in physical progress following the simple 
beginnings of this civilization on Roanoke Island nearly 350 years 
ago. 

This commission has considered all plans and suggestions which 
have been made to it and recommends that the ceremonies in- 
clude the anniversary of the actual landing of the first Raleigh 
expedition. It is desired that the President of the United States 
shall be present and make an address. It is proposed to dedicate 
suitable markers at Roanoke Island and to hold appropriate cere- 
monies in order that the public may have an opportunity to learn 
through this means the deep historic significance of the place and 
the occasion. 

In connection with the actual celebration at Roanoke Island the 
commission deems it advisable that an opportunity be given to 
hold local celebrations in cities, towns, and villages throughout the 
United States, and especially in the schools, to impress upon the 
minds of the American people the essential facts in relation to this 
first settlement of English-speaking people upon American soil. 

With that opportunity in view, the commission recommends 
that it be empowered to conduct a nation-wide campaign of edu- 
cational activities in the form of suitable celebrations, and espe- 
cially of essay, declamatory, and oratorical contests in the public 
schools, with appropriate programs of ceremonies in connection 
therewith. 

The commission finds that there is very little printed literature 
available dealing with this first settlement and therefore recom- 
mends that it be permitted to furnish to the schools and to the 
libraries such historical material as may be necessary to acquaint 
the public with the nature and the significance of the celebration. 

The commission recommends that it be authorized, if the par- 
ticipation of other nations in the commemoration be deemed 
advisable, to communicate with the governments of such nations 
and arrange for such foreign participation. 

The commission recommends that in planning and carrying out 
the celebration at Roanoke Island and elsewhere the commission 
be authorized to procure advice and assistance from any govern- 
mental agency, including the services of technical and other per- 
sonnel in the executive departments and independent establish- 
ments, and to procure advice and assistance from and to cooperate 
with individuals and agencies, public and private. 

The commission recommends that it be authorized to accept 
contributions of money and material and to allocate the same for 
expenditure in behalf of the various activities of the commission. 

This commission recommends that all of the States, insular pos- 
sessions, Territories, and the District of Columbia be requested, by 
appropriate presidential proclamations, to participate in the Roa- 
noke Island celebration, and that all universities, colleges, and 
schools of all grades be requested to cooperate in commemorating 
this first English-speaking settlement in America. 
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The commission recommends that an official medal and a series 
of commemorative postage stamps be authorized in connection 
with the celebration. 

The commission recommends that the Congress enact enabling 
legislation authorizing an appropriation of $50,000 for the pur- 
poses of the celebration. This commission has given most stu- 
dious consideration to the suggestions herein outlined and has 
kept clearly in mind the need for rigid economy in the develop- 
ment of that program. So careful have been the estimates that 
the commission feels it will be necessary to materially supplement 
the appropriation herein recommended, with substantial contri- 
butions from other sources. 

This commission submits herewith suggestions for legislation 
in the form of tentative resolutions, and will supplement them 
by later reports and tentative bills or resolutions as occasion may 
demand. 

This commission recommends that it be authorized and em- 
powered to do all things necessary and appropriate to carry into 
effect any and all plans that may be adopted by Co s 

This commission fully realizes its responsibility to the Nation 
to make this celebration worthy of our country and its history, 
and it seeks to exalt the principles of political freedom, of a 
new birth in the world of a nation based upon liberty and justice 
to all. 

It wishes to preserve the ideals upon which our institutions 
were founded and to inspire love of country and a devotion to 
those ideals. 

It will recall to the younger generations the heroic struggles 
of the past by bringing to life those dramatic and outstanding 
world events springing from the first English settlement in 
America. 

It will inspire in the American people, and especially the youth 
of our country, a new knowledge of our history and a new con- 
ception of what that history means to us to-day. 

Truly, Roanoke Island was the birthplace of our Nation, and 
those stirring events which it is now sought to commemorate 
should be rescued from obscurity and made to live again in the 
hearts and minds of the American people. 

JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, Chairman. 
Gro, H. Moses. 

Harry B. HAWES. 

LınDsay O. WARREN. 

Isaac BACHARACH, 

SoL BLOOM. 


COLUMBIA RIVER BRIDGE, OREGON 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, from the Committee 
on Commerce I report with amendment Senate bill 5357, to 
extend the times for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Columbia River at or near 
Astoria, Oreg., and I submit a report (No. 1065) thereon. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. LONG. What is the bill? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is a bridge bill, in regular form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Is there objection to the immediate consideration of the 
bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

The amendments were, in line 4, before the word “ bridge,” 
to strike out the ” and insert the article “a,” and in line 7, 
before the word “act,” to strike out “the” and insert the 
article “an,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Columbia River at or 
near Astoria, Oreg., authorized to be built by J. C. Tenbrook, as 
mayor of Astoria, Oreg., his successors in office and assigns, by an 
act of Congress approved June 10, 1930 (46 Stat. 540), are hereby 
extended one and three years, respectively, from the date of ap- 
proval hereof. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask leave to send to the 
desk a Senate resolution, which I will ask the clerk to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the reso- 
lution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 327), as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations be, and it is 
hereby, instructed by the Senate to reduce any and/or all appro- 
priation bills sufficiently so that the aggregate of all appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1934 shall not be in excess of $2,949,100,000, 
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which figure represents the total estimated revenue for the fiscal 
year 1934, and that no provision be made in any appropriation bill 
for any retirement of the national debt during said fiscal year 1934, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask that the resolution 
be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the reso- 
lution will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. LEWIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent at this time to have considered a resolution which 
I have offered, if there is no objection. In view of the 
statement of the Senator from Virginia that he thinks the 
big banks of New York are undertaking to prevent the 
passage of the banking bill, and in view of our equally 
well-founded view, we think, a view which we think is in 
accord with the facts, that they are maintaining quite a 
lobby, and spending considerable money, for the passage 
of this legislation, I have offered a resolution to create a 
committee of five, to be appointed by the Chair, not more 
than three from any one political party 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Illinois yield for that purpose? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I was occupied for a moment 
in a conversation with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAINE]. What is the request? 

Mr. LONG. I read this morning in the paper a statement 
of the Senator from Virginia that the big banks are against 
the chain bank bill and other bank legislation which he has 
in the pending bill, and I have offered on the floor of the 
Senate a resolution to prove that the house of Morgan and 
others are doing what they can to pass this bill. I have in- 
troduced a resolution asking for an investigation by a Senate 
committee as to the expenditures and the lobby and efforts 
being made by these big banks, whether one way or the other, 
so as to determine just the exact facts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Illinois yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator from 
Louisiana that I desire to address myself for a moment to 
the resolution of the distinguished Senator from Maryland 
Mr. Typrncs], which has just been introduced, and which 
I catch the purport of as it was read; and I thought possibly 
5 minutes, certainly not more than 10, would be enough for 
me to occupy. If it is just as satisfactory to the Senator 
from Louisiana, I will finish my observations, and then he 
may submit his resolution. 

Mr. GLASS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
inquiry. 

Mr. GLASS. I have been out of the Chamber temporarily. 
Has the Senate disposed of the veto message of the Presi- 
dent on the Philippine bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate has not disposed 
of that. 

Mr. GLASS. May any other business intervene until that 
can be disposed of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Virginia 
alludes to the resolution of the Senator from Louisiana, of 
that at this time I have nothing to say; but as to myself, I 
have taken the floor under the order of business which has 
prevailed, desiring to express a view. But I do not wish to 
mask the fact that I was stimulated to this at this very 
moment by the resolution introduced by the Senator from 
Maryland; but I avail myself to speak by adopting the 
privilege I have under the pending business. Is there ob- 
jection on the part of the Senator from Virginia as to that? 

Mr. GLASS. None at all, if it does not constitute business. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the resolution tendered a 
moment past by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] 
invites me to the thought which I here express. The reso- 
lution indicates that the amount of appropriation shall not 
exceed the sum that shall be necessary to conduct the affairs 
of government as is now estimated by those having charge of 
some of the economy program. 
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Mr. President, I have seen in the public press that gentle- 
men, Members of this body—those who are members of my 
own political party—are intimating that progress in the new 
administration shall be begun at once by some general in- 
crease in all forms of taxes, and that there shall be such 
other courses taken to meet what is called the demand of the 
Budget looking to the raising of more revenue by whatever 
forms of new levy upon the different businesses of the 
United States of America. 

I have also seen the intimation that, to carry this out, 
there should promptly be called what is denominated an 
extra session of Congress. 

In the pursuit of the resolution of the Senator from Mary- 
land, its spirit, as it is not now before the Senate, I desire 
to say that there will be no need of such extraordinary 
action if we, of the side on which I am honored to sit, in 
conjunction with those who are my colleagues on the other 
side of this Chamber, shall now proceed to consider the 
abolishment of the unnecessary departments of Government 
and the amalgamation of many other departments which 
are in themselves akin to each other. To illustrate, the 
Interior Department to be merged with the Agricultural 
Department, the complete abolishment of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Federal Trade Commission 
and the sending at once of rate contests to the courts, their 
executive duties to the Department of Commerce, and the 
complaint of anyone who has a sense of injustice as to rates 
should be heard promptly by the Federal court or any State 
court of authority, the court having the privilege to name 
a commissioner to investigate, as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission sends out special examiners now. This method 
I propose releases the expenses completely of that tribunal. 
This body of officials and its army has now, in my judgment, 
become perfectly unnecessary and wholly obsolete. Every 
decision made by them is the object of appeal to the courts, 
and therefore the cases should go to the courts in the first 
instance. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I be pardoned just a moment, and I 
will yield to the Senator. 

The Commerce Department I would have take over mat- 
ters having to do with all forms of commerce, by which 
we might dispense with vast numbers of employees, the whole 
theory of land irrigation of the interior, the great body of 
inspectors for the trade and industrial commissior{, the vast 
number of employees who now are like parasites feeding 
upon the Republic. Let them all be abolished and each com- 
plainant go direct to the courts for immediate and final 
relief. 

Let there be investigation as to the departments which are 
not now necessary, and as fast as understood as unnecessary 
be abolished. We will by this save enough in funds to the 
Government to make unnecessary the levying of one penny 
of extra taxes upon the business of the country now. If these 
unnecessary and burdensome taxes are levied unjustly, they 
will prevent the business man from opening his factory for 
further employment of the unemployed. If we extract all he 
has in the form of something called taxation, that completely 
absorbs his possessions, he will have nothing with which he 
can continue business; and therefore unemployment, instead 
of being decreased, will be increased, because there will be 
the lack of encouragement in any line of commerce. 

Let us turn our attention to the saving to this Government 
of those vast sums which are being paid out in the unneces- 
sary engagement of bureaus which serve to-day merely as 
political harbors of refuge for those who, having nothing 
else to do, obtain political appointments by which they may 
live upon the Government. 

Next, sir, this being done hastily will make unnecessary 
the suggestion of an extra session of Congress. I trust there 
will be no need of such session. I am wholly anxious that 
it shall not be called. Many laws passed lately I am greatly 
at variance with and in opposition to, but many of our 
citizens have tried to comply with them. 

If an unnecessary session should be called and we should 
embark upon some new procedure in the general sense of 
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new legislation, we again unsettle everything that is fixed 
in any degree at present. The business interests become 
again in a diversified manner confused and quite unsettled 
as to their own relations to their business and to life itself. 
We will again awaken that general discordance and that 
attitude of uncertainty that will rob business of the per- 
manence that is necessary to give employment or encourage 
industry. 

Therefore, I am anxious that everything be done that can 
be to carry out the resolution of my eminent friend from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], or the spirit of it, if not literally. 
I wish that we all may avoid an extra session and give to 
the country the peace and quiet, that there may be some 
salutary effect, if only short and temporary. Let us quell 
in the mind of the people of the country the fears that they 
will have if they are confronted with continuing legislative 
sessions. Sirs, we have embarked upon a certain course of 
new business under a new administration that promises jus- 
tice for all. Let us avoid what will be purely the tempestu- 
ous results of a new session with the certainty of undoing 
what is done and seeking to do something that is merely 
speculative as to what may be, with its uncertainty. The 
result would be that everything would be topsy-turvy in 
commercial life. In such state prosperity can not be re- 
vived, security can not be afforded, business can not be 
increased. Nothing in the form of permanence can be 
guaranteed. 

Therefore, if we move to the abolishment of these extra 
institutions and the absorption of those that can be, we 
can now reduce the expenses of the Government $100,000,000. 
We will not need to increase the taxes one dollar upon any 
citizen. We will start business with a new life, with a new 
spirit; and if there be no extra session of Congress, there 
will be that pacification of the general public mind and we 
will cause our public to feel that we have entered upon a 
new era, not only of peace and quietude and confidence but 
one of hope, confidence, and prosperity. I am anxious that 
the resolution tendered by my friend from Maryland shall 
take such course as shall readily put it upon its successful 
Passage. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Illinois yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I understand the Senator recommends do- 
ing away with the Interstate Commerce Commission. Did 
I correctly understand the Senator? s 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator did. I do not know that I 
used exactly the Senator’s words, “ doing away.” I would 
abolish it. 

Mr. LONG. I take it that that means doing away with it. 

Mr, LEWIS. I merely reply that if the Senator under- 
stood me to mean “doing away” by “ abolishing,” that is 
what I meant. 

Mr. LONG. Would the Senator just turn the railroads 
loose or would he have some restraint over them? 

Mr. LEWIS. I would turn into the courts the power to 
hear every dispute and would promptly enact into law a 
provision giving precedence to every shipper having com- 
plaints—to have the right to go to the court nearest him, 
to have a hearing on the question at once and have the 
dispute determined judicially, to be followed by the rail- 
roads in obedience or disobedience with the results that 
would follow. 

Mr. LONG. I did not know that there was any other 
Senator having that attitude. I want to ask the Senator a 
further question. Does he think in this day of water trans- 
portation and air transportation and road transportation, 
all three of which are practically owned by the Government, 
it will be possible for the railroads ever to become extricated 
unless there is something done with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission? 

Mr. LEWIS. My judgment is that those loans which are 
being advanced to the railroads by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation which we created here—the money 
that is advanced to the railroads borrowing in the form of 
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the money in any part at any time. The result will be that 
the Government sooner or later will be compeled to take 
first supervision and then ownership. When such starts, it 
will mean universal ownership, and those institutions de- 
scribed by the Senator will all be combined, and we will find 
ourselves in an era of government ownership of all trans- 
portation. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Illinois yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator has expressed a very laudable 
hope that we may be able to reduce the expenses of govern- 
ment to the point where the income will balance the expenses. 
I understand that to be the purpose of the resolution intro- 
duced by the Senator from Maryland. May I ask the Sen- 
ator if there is any way, in his judgment, that we could 
make any material reduction in governmental expenses 
except through the elimination of governmental activities? 

Mr. LEWIS. I accept the suggestion of the eminent Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. He has described, by using a very 
fitting phrase, “ governmental activities,” the very institu- 
tions to which I allude. Those institutions which are “ gov- 
ernmental activities,” political in purpose, should be promptly 
abolished, as many as possible. By removing them we 
remove the expenses that are necessary to maintain them. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I ask the attention of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. As I take it the Senator from Kentucky would indi- 
cate that we have to lose something when we do eliminate 
the governmental activities. 

Mr. LOGAN. I mean we will never be able to do very 
much in the way of reduction of expenses by pecking around 
the edges, like reducing salaries a little bit and cutting out 
some little thing here and there, but we must abolish bu- 
reaus, boards, departments, and establishments by actually 
eliminating the activities in which they are engaged, and 
we can not reduce expenses materially in any other way. I 
agree fully with all the Senator from Illinois has said. 

Mr. LEWIS. To which I have only to add, in the language 
of Macbeth: 

“If it were done when tis done, then twere well 
It were done quickly.” 
PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE—PRESIDENT’S VETO MESSAGE 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7233) to enable the people of the Philippine Islands to adopt 
a constitution and form a government for the Philippine 
Islands, to provide for the independence of the same, and for 
other purposes, returned by the President of the United 
States with his objections to the House of Representatives 
in which it originated. k 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, what is the parliamentary 
situation? What is the pending question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill 
pass, the objections of the President to the contrary not- 
withstanding? 

Mr. LONG. That is the pending business now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the question now before 
the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. I do not want to prevent any other Senator 
from speaking on the pending question. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAINE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. LONG. I would prefer not to yield for that purpose 
at this time, because I may have to speak myself, and I 
would not want to bring any Senator into the Chamber to 
hear me who did not want to do so. I wish to make a few 
remarks on the pending measure. I shall be as brief as 


possible about it, but if there is some other Senator who 
desires to speak on the Philippine question this evening, I 
shall not put myself in his way but will let him proceed. 
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However, if there is no other Senator who wants to speak at 
this particular time, I have a few words to say relative to 
the matter. 

I offered several amendments to the bill. In one I cut 
down the allowable amount of sugar that could be imported 
into this country from the Philippines free of tariff. I 
believe I cut the quantity down to about 610,000 tons of 
raw and refined sugar. I also proposed an amendment to 
the coconut-oil provision. I have at this time forgotten 
just what was the quantity of coconut oil to be allowed 
under my amendment, but I cut it down, as my memory 
serves me, to about two-fifths of what was allowed in the 
bill. My amendment was adopted by the Senate, after a 
little argument and great deal of discussion. I allowed 
more coconut oil to be brought into this country than is 
being shipped now. That is the amount my amendment 
would have allowed to come in free of tariff. I also allowed 
more sugar than had been brought in here free of tariff at 
the time the bill was being first agitated, I might say. 

When the bill went to conference, the conference com- 
mittee struck out the two provisions that I had inserted 
in the bill. They agreed with the House, or rather they got 
the House to agree with them. All the conferees were fa- 
vorable to the House provision and there does not seem to 
have been very much trouble about it. 

I had proposed to eliminate the plebiscite by giving a 
plebiscite in advance. I had further proposed to shorten 
the years from 20 down to 10 or 12. When the conferees 
came back while I was away they made it 10 years instead 
of a 12-year period before freedom should begin. While 
I did not feel they should have yielded so readily on my 
amendments cutting down the quantities of coconut oil 
and sugar, yet the fact that they had cut off a couple of 
years somewhat compensated for the other action taken 
by the conferees. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The bill as reported by the conferees 
permitted a less quantity of free sugar over the whole 
period than the bill as it went out of the Senate, and that 
is also true with reference to coconut oil, so that although 
in two years the total amount is smaller, the farmers of the 
country benefit from the provisions of the bill as reported 
by the conferees. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. That fact, together 
with the cutting down of the time by two years, I think all 
in all really gave us at least as good a bill, if not a better 
bill. 

Mr. President, we all know that there would have been 
a much shorter period for independence written into the 
bill had it not been that we were trying to satisfy the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It was the fact that his veto 
threatened to kill the measure that caused us to grant as 
long a time as we did, because it was suggested that if we 
did not allow at least 10 years the President of the United 
States would veto the bill. Except for that, as I have said, 
my opinion is that the Senate without any doubt at all 
would have approved a bill granting freedom to the Filipinos 
in 3 or 4 or 5 years. I am very much disappointed at the 
President’s action. Having yielded on the question of time 
and having yielded, so far as certain Senators from the 
West and I are concerned, the other provisions I have just 
mentioned, I think it was very unfortunate the President 
should have vetoed this bill because of one further matter. 

I think it is pretty well known—at any rate, it is a matter 
of common gossip among us in the Senate, though I do not 
know that any of us have any positive proof about it—that 
the incoming President would readily sign a bill to free the 
Philippine Islands within a much shorter period. I would 
hazard the guess that after the 4th of March we would be 
safe in saying that President Roosevelt will sign a bill grant- 
ing independence to the Philippines within perhaps five 
years. I am one of those expecting to vote to override the 
veto, and I think we should override it, but, even though the 
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veto of the President of the United States should be sus- 
tained, my frank opinion is that at the most Philippine in- 
dependence will not be delayed a single day and the chances 
are it will be expedited. I frankly say, Mr. President, that I 
really believe that if we were to sustain the veto, the Philip- 
pines would probably be freed quicker than if the veto 
should be overridden. 

We have been fighting for Philippine independence and 
promising it for a long time, as the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. RoBINsoN] has said in his very illuminating speech. 
We have been discussing this question in the Senate for at 
least 32 years, and I for one should like to see the matter 
disposed of and the Filipinos made certain as to what their 
status will be. They have been told for years to get ready 
for independence. From time to time Congress has debated 
independence bills and then passed nothing, and if we should 
not override the veto, Mr. President, they would be in a 
similar position to that of a mariner with no port, drifting 
around on unchartered seas, not knowing from one day to 
the next under what law they would be living, not knowing 
what would be done, no matter what they want done, and 
subject to the attitude of the party which may be in power 
and two years later, if another party should be placed in 
power (and as to that they would have no say) subject to 
the action which might be taken by that party. The Presi- 
dent might die, and then there would be another President, 
whose views might be different from those of his predecessor. 
Then no one knows when the Governor General of the 
Philippines is going to be called back and somebody else put 
in his place. So there is constant uncertainty. 

Regardless of whether we want to give the Philippines in- 
dependence in 5 years or 10 years or 12 years or 15 years, 
this bill, though it is called a compromise by the Senator 
from Michigan, is about as good a bill, in my opinion, as we 
are ever going to get, and certainly the United States under 
this bill will train the Filipinos as much as under any other. 

Mr. President, from what I have been able to judge, I 
think that probably the President’s veto will be overridden 
by a majority of two over the necessary two-thirds, but I 
realize how uncertain some of us are at times even on im- 
portant questions, and I realize how dangerously close our 
vascillating temperaments might make the vote on this bill. 

I particularly have in mind the position taken by Senators, 
such as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. I agree almost 
entirely with what that Senator has said. I think he under- 
stands this matter very thoroughly, but we on this side of 
the Chamber, Mr. President, who have supported the Demo- 
cratic Party at all in any campaign, certainly know that 
there has been no pledge ever made by our party as regu- 
larly and consistently as our pledge for the immediate inde- 
pendence of the Philippine Islands. 

Many of us who serve in this body have been delegates to 
the national conventions of the party, and I say it is a tri- 
bute to the Democratic Party that it has so regularly and 
so consistently, and, I might add, so overwhelmingly, prob- 
ably unanimously, advocated immediate independence of the 
Philippine Islands, and as Democrats we ought to be proud 
of the fact that our brethren on the other side of the aisle 
have gradually come over during the course of years until 
even the Republican platform itself declared for a plebiscite 
on the question of independence for the Filipinos. 

Mr. President, I am sorry my friend, the Senator from 
Michigan, has left the Chamber, but that is all this bill is; 
it is merely a plebiscite, and provides the means and methods 
for holding such plebiscite. Those provisions are well ex- 
pressed in the bill. All we have done is to say to the Fili- 
pinos, “ Draft a constitution for yourselves; outline for your- 
selves a form of government in accordance with this bill; 
submit it to your people and let them vote whether they 
wish to live under the constitution so framed or under the 
American flag as they now are. If they wish to live under 
their own government, let them adopt the constitution; but 
if they do not, then let them live under our flag.” 

We are not freeing the Filipinos; we are not even carrying 
out in full the democratic platform; we are giving the Fili- 
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pinos a chance to set up their own government. If they 
want to be free and to exist under their own government we 
are giving them that right. 

The President of the United States is in a mist of mis- 
understanding, and, I might say, is in ignorance of the law 
relating to this bill when he gives as one of his reasons for 
vetoing it that the people of the Philippines ought to have a 
plebiscite. The bill is no more than a plebiscite at best. 
What does he want to do? Does he want to have a vote 
taken in the Philippines to-morrow and then, if they decide 
they want to be free, to have us provide the terms under 
which they may be free. After we have debated the question 
for 32 years, and the Filipino people have waited that long, 
why not let them know what kind of government they are 
going to live under at the time they vote? Certainly, Mr. 
President, it is eminently more fair to us and to them that 
we should say when they vote their freedom, “ Here is the 
kind of government you are going to have if you choose to 
be free.” If I were a native of the Philippine Islands, I might 
hesitate, though I do not think I would, on the question of 
independence if I did not know under what kind of govern- 
ment I was going to live; but under this bill we have done 
away with any such apprehension, Mr. President, and so 
far as the plebiscite is concerned, I think it is the fairest 
and best and most complete that we could possibly adopt. 

I have a certain’ pride in the bill; I helped to some extent 
to frame the plebiscite provision. I was satisfied with it; 
and I thought when we had finally evolved a means by 
which the people of the Philippine Islands could speak on 
this question that we had provided the fairest and most 
comprehensive and most reasonable and, from a legal stand- 
point, the most logical form of plebiscite that could possibly 
be written into a Philippine independence bill. 

Mr. President, I do not understand the President of the 
United States. He has vetoed the same kind of a plebiscite 
that has been employed in connection with the admission of 
all the States that have come into the Union since the 
thirteen Colonies were formed into a nation. He has con- 
demned this as an undemocratic and un-American method 
of releasing them, when it provides for the same means em- 
ployed in connection with the admission of every State into 
the Union, with the exception of the thirteen original 
Colonies, 

How did we let the last State into the Union? The first 
thing the people of a territory seeking statehood had to do 
was to get up a government, just as this bill provides for 
the Philippine Islands. The constitution drafted was sub- 
mitted to the people and the people voted on whether they 
wanted to become a State in the American Union under the 
constitution so presented to them or whether they wanted 
to remain a territory and not have the constitution. 

Some one may say that that is an empty formality. It is, 
and it is not; at times it is, and at times it is not. I recall 
that when Oklahoma was admitted into the Union, as I am 
sure the distinguished Senators from that State who are 
here will recall, there was written into the constitution of 
Oklahoma a provision that under statehood intoxicating 
liquors could never be sold in that State. That question was 
submitted to the electorate of the Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma Territory and the people there were told: “If 
you want to exist as one of the sovereign American States, as 
a dry State at that, then we will give you that right, but if 
you do not want a dry State you can not be admitted under 
this constitution. There was the most intense argument 
and considerable debate during that plebiscite as to whether 
they had not better defeat that constitution rather than to 
live under the dry clause in it for which they had to vote in 
order to obtain statehood. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for the purpose of making a motion for a recess? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir. i 

RECESS 


Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate now take a recess 
until 12 o'clock noon on Monday. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 30 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, January 
16, 1933, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 14 
(legislative day of Tuesday, January 10), 1933 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


Harold B. Quarton, of Iowa, now a Foreign Service officer 
of class 4 and a consul, to be a consul general of the 
United States of America. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


First Lieut. Wallace Ellsworth Niles, Infantry (detailed in 
Ordnance Department), with rank from August 4, 1926. 


TO INFANTRY 


Maj. Eugene Manuel Landrum, Adjutant General’s De- 
partment, with rank from November 16, 1927. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
TO BE CAPTAIN ; 


First Lieut. William Edward Smith, Infantry, from Janu- 
ary 11, 1933. 
TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 


Second Lieut. William Hamilton Hunter, Cavalry, from 
January 7, 1933. 

Second Lieut. Francis Cecil Foster, Field Artillery, from 
January 11, 1933. 


PROMOTION IN THE NAVY 
TO BE REAR ADMIRAL 


Capt. Alfred W. Johnson to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
from the 1st day of February, 1933. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, 1933 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


We praise Thee, Almighty God, that Thou art the ever- 
lasting Father, the Creator of all the ends of the earth, who 
fainteth not, neither is weary. Oh, guard our hearts; watch 
over these eager, hungry, passionate hearts of ours. Tune 
them at the source of all melody, goodness, and joy, and 
they shall be sweeter than the dream music that floats above 
the hills of God. Lord God of the nations, be pleased to 
hearken: Our country rose into being in conviction, devo- 
tion, enthusiasm, and sacrifice. Oh, spare this generation 
from living on the life made by the breath of others. When 
the hours of the day are over, merciful Father, flood all 
hearts and minds with the silver light of a perfect peace. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed a concurrent 
resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. Con. Res. 38. Concurrent resolution for a joint session 
of the two Houses for appropriate exercises in commemora- 
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tion of the life, character, and public service of the late 

President Calvin Coolidge. 

PROPOSED BILL FOR THE ISSUANCE OF UNITED STATES BONDS TO BE 
ED AS SECURITY FOR FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I have just introduced a bill 
to provide for the issuance of United States bonds to be used 
as security for the issuance of Federal Reserve notes and to 
provide for the use of such notes. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks on that 
bill, and to include as a part of those remarks the bill itself, 
which is short. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill to 
provide for the issuance of United States bonds to be used 
as security for the issuance of Federal reserve notes and to 
provide for the use of such notes. 

STATEMENT ON THE PROVISION OF THE BILL ` 


The Committee on Currency Reform Legislation of the 
Open Forum has drafted a bill and presented the same to the 
forum for its discussion and consideration. 

The bill has for its purpose, as the title indicates, to 
supply currency to supplement the slowed-down use of bank 
credits and currency now outstanding. Its main provisions 
are: 

First. To authorize in the usual and accepted manner 
$3,000,000,000 Government bonds which shall bear 1 per cent 
interest per annum. These bonds are to be issued $1,000,- 
000,000 within 30 days after the enactment of this bill, an 
additional billion dollars within 60 days after the enactment 
of the bill, and if the wholesale commodity index price level 
had not risen to 80 per cent of the price-level average for 
the period of 1921-1929 within 150 days after the enactment, 
then the third $1,000,000,000 shall be issued and used for 
the purpose for which the whole issue is intended. 

Second. Immediately after the bonds are issued they shall 
be transferred by the Secretary of the Treasury to the Fed- 
eral reserve agents of the several banks, the Federal Reserve 
Board determining the amount which shall go to each agent. 
The Comptroller of the Currency shall deliver in the ordinary 
and usual way the usual and approved Federal reserve notes 
in amounts equal to the amount of the bonds transferred to 
the reserve agent for such bank. The bank shall immedi- 
ately issue said reserve notes and transfer them to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, that is, pay them into the Treasury 
to be used by him to pay the expenses and current obliga- 
tions of the Government. 

Third. The notes to be issued shall be backed by 100 per 
cent Government obligations or bonds, with an added 20 
per cent of gold, as a basis for the issuance of the new cur- 
rency, the bonds shall mature in 10 years, be callable after 
two years, and as to sinking fund, payment, exemption from 
taxation, and so forth, be in all respects as if issued to be 
sold on the open market in the ordinary way as an ordinary 
bond issue. 

Fourth. These Federal reserve notes shall be identical with 
other Federal reserve notes issued and in all respects be sub- 
ject to the general provisions of law dealing with the issu- 
ance, redemption, and so forth. The purpose of the bill will 
be to provide additional circulating medium for the country 
in the most sound and approved way possible to issue cur- 
rency. 

I might explain that the Open Forum is a gathering 
of Members of Congress of all political parties. Every Mem- 
ber of the House is eligible to participate in its proceedings. 
The present membership of the Forum is something more 
than 100, and is growing each week. The bill I have intro- 
duced has been approved by the Committee on Currency 
and Currency Reform. This is a committee of the Open 
Forum; and the Forum has also heard and considered this 
bill. We will go immediately to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency and secure hearings on 
the bill. We hope to secure its passage in the House at 
the earliest possible date. 
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A bill to provide for the issuance of United States bonds to be used 
as security for the issuance of Federal reserve notes and to pro- 
vide for the use of such notes , 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to borrow on the credit of the United States not 
exceeding $3,000,000,000 and to issue therefor bonds of the United 
States in the amounts and at the times provided in section 2. 
Such bonds shall have a maturity of 10 years, shall be redeemable 
at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, in whole or in 
part, at any time after two years following their issuance, and 
shall bear interest at the rate of 1 per cent per annum. Such 
bonds shall be issued under the authority of the various Liberty 
bond acts, as amended and supplemented, and, except as provided 
in the preceding sentence, shall be subject to all conditions and 
limitations with respect to bonds which are now authorized to be 
issued under such acts, as amended and supplemented, including 
the provisions relating to the method of issuance, the form, de- 
nomination, method of redemption, conversion, time and method 
of payment of principal and interest, circulation privilege, refund- 
ing, and exemption from taxation. The sinking fund provided in 
section 6 of the Victory Liberty loan act, as amended (U. S. C. 
title 31, sec. 761), is hereby authorized to be made available for the 
retirement (subject to all the conditions and limitations contained 
in such section) of bonds issued pursuant to this section. None of 
the bonds provided to be issued under this section shall be re- 
deemed before maturity unless the index number of wholesale all 
commodity prices as shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor is 80 per cent of the average of such 
index numbers of wholesale all commodity prices for the years 
1921-1929, both inclusive. 

Src. 2. Within 30 days after the enactment of this act, bonds 
with an aggregate face value of $1,000,000,000 shall be issued under 
section 1, and within 30 days thereafter additional bonds with an 
aggregate face value of $1,000,000,000 shall be issued under sec- 
tion 1. If within 150 days after the enactment of this act, the 
index number of wholesale all commodity prices for the preceding 
month, as shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, is not 80 per cent of the average of such index 
numbers of wholesale all commodity prices for the years 1921- 
1929, both inclusive, an additional amount of such bonds with an 
aggregate face value of $1,000,000,000 shall be issued under sec- 
tion 1. 

Sec, 3. The bonds issued pursuant to section 1 shall be im- 
mediately transferred by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Federal reserve agents for the Federal reserve banks, and the 
amount of such bonds each agent shall receive shall be determined 
by the Federal Reserve Board. The bonds so transferred to a 
Federal reserve agent shall be held by him as collateral security 
for the Federal reserve notes issued by his bank pursuant to 
section 4. 

Sec. 4. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions of the first sentence 
of section 16 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, each Federal 
Teserve bank is authorized, required, and directed to issue Federal 
reserve notes in an aggregate amount equal to the face value of 
the bonds transferred to its Federal reserve agent as provided in 
section 3, and the Comptroller of the Currency shall cause to be 
delivered to such Federal reserve bank Federal reserve notes in an 
amount equal to the face value of the bonds so transferred to 
such agent. The notes so delivered to a Federal reserve bank shall 
immediately be issued and transferred to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and shall be used by him for the payment of the ex- 
penses and current obligations of the Government. 

(b) In addition to the bonds of the United States transferred 
to its Federal reserve agent as provided in section 3, each Federal 
reserve bank shall maintain with its Federal reserve agent re- 
serves in gold or gold certificates of not less than 20 per cent 
against the Federal reserve notes in actual circulation issued pur- 
suant to this section. 

(e) Except as herein otherwise expressly provided, the Federal 
reserve notes issued pursuant to this section shall be subject to 
all provisions of law applicable to Federal reserve notes issued 
under the Federal reserve act, as amended. 

Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


MARTHA H. MILLER 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion from the Committee on Accounts and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 348 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House to Martha H. Miller, daughter of Thomas M. Holt, 
late an employee of the House, an amount equal to six months’ 
compensation, and an additional amount, not exceeding $250, to 
defray funeral expenses of the said Thomas M. Holt. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ROANOKE COLONY COMMISSION 
Mr. WARREN presented a report from the United States 
Roanoke Colony Commission, as provided in House Goncur- 
rent Resolution 26, Seventy-second Congress, first session, 
which was referred to the Union Calendar and ordered 
printed. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
business in order on Monday, February 6, shall be in order 
on Tuesday, February 7. 

The SPEAKER. May the Chair be permitted to make an 
explanation? A resolution has just come from the Senate 
fixing February 6 for eulogies on the late ex-President 
Coolidge. That date happens to be a Consent Calendar day. 
Instead of undertaking to amend the resolution, substituting 
February 7, it was suggested by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SNELL], and others, that the business in order on 
Monday, February 6, shall be in order on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 7. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume there will be no other business 
transacted on February 6 except the exercises in commemo- 
ration of the late ex-President Coolidge? 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the House will determine that. 
The Chair would say now that there would not be any other 
business transacted. 

Mr. SNELL. As a usual thing there is no other business 
conducted on that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE EX-PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE 


The Chair lays before the House the following concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 38), which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 38 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That Monday, the 6th day of February, 1933, be set 
aside as the day upon which there shall be held a joint session 
of the Senate and House of Representatives for appropriate exer- 
cises in commemoration of the life, character, and public service 
of the late Calvin Coolidge, former President of the United States. 

That a joint committee, to consist of five Senators and seven 
Members of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Vice President and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
respectively, shall be named, with full power to make all arrange- 
ments and publish a suitable program for the joint session of 
Congress herein authorized, and to issue the invitations herein- 
after mentioned. 

That invitations shall be extended to the President of the United 
States, the members of the Cabinet, the Chief Justice and Asso- 
ciate Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
such other invitations shall be issued as to the said committee 
shall seem best. 


That all expenses incurred by the committee in the execution 
of the provisions of this resolution shall be paid, one-half from 
the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
FARM RELIEF 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, on Roll Call 139, 
which was the vote on the allotment plan for agriculture, 
I had an understanding that I was to be paired favorably 
to the bill with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ds 
Priest]. I simply want to state that I was not so paired; 
and if I had had an opportunity to be present, I would have 
voted for the bill. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 14199) making appropriations for the military and 
nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1934, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand, the program to-day will be 
to finish general debate and also have debate on the bill, and 
read possibly the first paragraph? 

Mr. COLLINS. The program will be, first, a speech by 
myself on the bill. That will be followed by a speech by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Barsour] on the bill, and 
the balance of the day will be spent on general debate. 
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Mr. SNELL. But there will be nothing done on the bill 
under the 5-minute rule? 

Mr. COLLINS. We will read only the first paragraph. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
‘of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 14199, the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, with Mr. Driver in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself one hour. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel it is the duty of the membership of 
the subcommittee on military appropriations not only to 
give to the membership of the House an explanation of the 
items of appropriation carried in the military supply bill but 
more or less the theory back of the organization of modern 
armies. I therefore shall begin my remarks to-day with a 
discussion of the remaking of modern armies, so that the 
membership of the House will at least know my own ideas 
with reference to what I regard as adequate military defense. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 1934 

In writing this bill we have earnestly endeavored to keep 
constantly in view two highly important things, namely, 
increased efficiency of our land forces and our earnest desire 
to keep within the figures of the 1933 appropriation for mili- 
tary expenditures. All economies, however proposed, were 
considered from the standpoint of efficiency, and no econ- 
omies which would, in the opinion of the committee, impair 
the efficiency of the Army have been written into this bill. 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that there is not a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is evident there is no quorum pres- 
ent. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members 
failed to answer to their names: 


[Roll No, 142] 
Abernethy Crail Harlan O'Connor 
Allen Crowe Hart Oliver, Ala. 
Arentz Crump Hartley Owen 
Bacharach Cullen Hawley 
Bachmann Holaday Pratt, Harcourt J. 
Baldrige Davenport Hollister Pratt, Ruth 
Beck Davis, Pa Hornor Purnell 
Biddle Dickstein Horr 
Boehne Doughton Hull, Morton D. Rudd 
Bohn Douglas, Ariz Hull, William E. Schafer 
Boland Doutrich Igoe Schneider 
Boylan Drewry Jeffers Seiberling 
Brand, Ga. Eaton, N. J. Johnson, Ill Simmons 
Brand, Ohio Englebright Johnson, Okla Smith, Va 
Britten k ohnson, S. Dak. Somers, N. Y 
Brunner Fish Johnson, Wash. Stalker 
Buckbee Fishburne Kelly, III. Stewart 
Byrns Flannagan Kennedy, Md Stokes 
Canfield Flood Kennedy, N. Y. Sullivan, N. Y. 
Carley Free Kinzer Sullivan, Pa. 
Carter, Wyo. Freeman Kurtz Sumners, Tex 
Cary Fulbright Lewis Temple 
Celler er Lindsay Tierney 
Chapman Gasque McGugin Timberlake 
Chase Gavagan Mi Tinkham 
Cole. Iowa Gillen Maas Underwood 
Cole, Md Golder Mead Wingo 
Collier Goodwin Miller Wolfenden 
Cooke Granfield Mouser Wood, Ind. 
Cooper, Ohio Griffin Nelson, Mo Yates 
Corning Hadley Nelson, Wis. 
Cox ‘ Norton, N. J. 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Driver, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that commit- 
tee having under consideration the bill (H. R. 14199) making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of 
the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, 
and for other purposes, finding itself without a quorum, he 
had directed the roll to be called, when 299 Members 
answered to their names, a quorum, and handed him a list 
of the absentees for printing in the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its session. 

The Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union resumed its session, with Mr. Driver in the chair. 

Mr. COLLINS. The real justification for armaments in 
one country is that they are maintained in all other coun- 
tries. To the majority of people armaments appear to 
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have a psychological as well as a utility value, but regard- 
less of values national armaments are relative. An increase 
or decrease in army budgets of one nation may be reflected 
in the national-defense budgets of all others. Therefore, it 
surely behooves us to take cognizance of the trend of 
national-defense budgets in other countries. 

It has always been difficult to arrive at an honest com- 
parison and real evaluation of the armies of the world. 
Consequently, army officers, naturally zealous in the devel- 
opment of their profession, have produced figures and 
charts supposed to reveal the preponderant armies existing 
in all other countries save their own. Alarmed by the 
threatened danger to the national safety thus portrayed, 
legislators the world over have hastened to unfasten the 
money bags in order to avert the impending destruction. 

The high commands of all national armies have been guilty 
of this self-deception; and the legislators of all countries 
have been easily coerced into voting large military appropria- 
tions, thereby, and concurrently, increasing the tax burden 
on the people and unwillingly lending their encouragement 
to the race in armaments. But no longer can a general staff 
overawe legislators or browbeat the common man by pre- 
suming to have inside information or superior knowledge of 
existing military conditions. Thanks to the work of the 
League of Nations, the military, naval, and air experts of all 
the nations have agreed on a standard plan by which in- 
formation, sent to the league by their governments, is made 
available. Our Department of State, with the assistance and 
advice of the Army and Navy Departments, has forwarded 
such information, which, with similar material from the 
other countries of the world, is printed in the armaments 
yearbooks. It was with this material as a basis that the 
discussions took place at the recent disarmament con- 
ference. With the possible exception of printed national 
budgets, the yearbook is the only authentic source of ma- 
terial on which comparisons of national defense forces may 
be based. In the light of this source material I propose to 
deal briefly with the armies of foreign nations. 

Comparing the size of pre-war armies with the armies of 
the present day, we find that in 1914 the regular British 
Army, not including the British troops in India, consisted of 
174,000 officers and men, whereas in 1931, according to the 
League of Nations yearbook, it consisted of 144,522 officers 
and men. 

In connection with that statement there may be someone 
who will say that part of the British Army is intermingled 
with the forces in India; and that is true. There are at 
the present time 60,000 British troops intermingled with the 
Indian forces, but in 1913 there were intermingled at that 
time with the Indian troops 75,000 British troops. So in 
that regard the British number is on the decrease rather 
than the increase. 

In 1913 the French army consisted of 790,000, and in 
1930, according to the League of Nations Year Book, it was 
651,320. In 1913 the United States Army consisted of 92,000; 
in 1930-31, according to the figures forwarded by this Gov- 
ernment to the League of Nations, it was 139,957. 

And bear in mind in making these comparisons I have 
used only the figures for the Regular Army. I have not con- 
sidered at all in the statements thus far made any of the 
civilian components of the Army. 

I have also outlined here, but I feel that it is unneces- 
sary to read it to the committee, a table showing the three 
leading nations, year by year, beginning with 1923 down to 
1930, those three nations being Great Britain, France, and 
Italy. All of them show a decrease in the number of men 
from 1923 down to 1930. The reduction since 1930 is not 
available, but I have general information that there has 
been a general decrease since 1930. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Let me proceed a while, then I shall yield. 

Therefore, according to official figures, the British Army 
has been reduced by 29,478 officers and men, the French 
Army reduced by 158,680 officers and men, and the United 
States Army increased by 47,957 officers and men. 


The postwar strength of principal armies 
Active army 
Great Britain . 170 000 |161, 600 160, 600 159, 400 168, 500 |153, 500 |150, 500 | 148, 900 
8 120 
—— —— 


In view of these official figures, I can not agree with the 
Chief of Staff in his statement to the committee that, “ The 
degree of reduction in our land forces stands as a unique 
example among world powers,” nor with his statement that 
“these reductions now leave the United States the seven- 
teenth ranking nation in military strength in the world.” 

For instance, the Chief of Staff in making his estimate of 
the strength of forces in France indicates in a table that 
is inserted somewhere in the hearings, that they have avail- 
able 12,000,000 men. Well, it is silly to talk that sort of 
nonsense. They have a law on their statute books which 
makes available for military service any individual within 
certain age limits, and also those individuals who have re- 
ceived military service during the last 27 years, and added 
together those individuals would give France a military 
strength of 12,000,000. Under the same method this Con- 
gress could enact a law making available in this country 
the same kind of individuals and by the same method give 
this country a military strength of approximately 25,000,000 
men. So it is silly to give to sensible men tables made up 
along those lines. 

Moreover, in the Official Yearbook the figures for the 
National Guard have been omitted. 

In attributing large reserves to other nations, as the Chief 
of Staff has done, we should bear in mind that several mil- 
lion men in the United States during the World War re- 
ceived military training. Moreover, in the Official Yearbook, 
the figures for the National Guard have been omitted, for, 
as explained, this branch of the service is not available to 
the Federal Government without measures of mobilization. 
The territorial army, which is the British equivalent of our 
National Guard, is included in the league official figures. 
In the United States there is the further fact also that we 
may pass a law making everybody liable to military duty. 
In place of the silly table submitted by the Chief of Staff 
whereby such small countries—as Spain, Poland, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Sweden, and Switzerland—are 
granted a higher ranking in military strength than the 
United States, I am inclosing a table, based on official fig- 
ures, showing the strength of the military forces of the 
nations. In inclosing this table I do not want to be ac- 
cused of advocating the view that man power is synonymous 
with military effectiveness. The table is given merely for 
the purpose of presenting the picture as it really is rather 
than an imaginative one as was given in the hearings by 
the Chief of Staff. 

Military forces of nations of the world 
[League of Nations Armaments Yearbook, special edition, 1932} 


Active 
Army offi- 
cers and 
men 


Commis- 
sioned 
officers 


Separate 


Country air fore 
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The table I have inserted is taken from the Armaments 
Yearbook. There is no necessity of dwelling upon the dif- 
ferent figures in it, because when you read this speech, if 
you take the time to do so, and I hope you will, you can 
look at the table then for yourselves. 

It should be pointed out that the figures in the table rep- 
resent the number provided for in those countries rather 
than a lesser number of men actually serving. For instance, 
economies in those governments have forced them actually 
to list a larger number in their military forces than are 
actually serving. Italy, I understand, has a law on her 
statute books requiring each individual in certain branches 
of her Army to serve a year and a half; but because of the 
need of economies, these men are not serving a year and a 
half but rather a very much lesser time, estimated as being 
six months. 

It should be pointed out that the above figures represent 
the number provided for in these countries, whereas a lesser 
number of men are actually serving—in the same way as we 
have less men serving in the armed forces than are provided 
for under the national defense act. 

If we attempt to estimate the military strength of the 
United States on the basis advocated by the Chief of Staff, 
we find the following: 


—— nn en oe ew oe oe ewe —2—— ä 2 —— 


org 

Citizens’ military training camp trainees. Sa 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
e RS ee eee we 


These figures do not include those of the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Trainees who are furnished some 
ammunition by the War Department. 

Of course, those figures total 622,000 plus, but they elimi- 
nate entirely the National Board for the Promotion of Rifie 
Practice, and we give to the trainees of the national board 
a part of the money they use. Also, this table could be 
supplemented by other effectives that could be drawn into 
the service by the enactment of a law. 

The more we look into the subject the more apparent be- 
comes the absurdity of any thinking person attempting to 
estimate the military strength of a nation on the number 
of effectives. If the Chief of Staff honestly believes that 
the United States ranks seventeenth in military strength, 
it is interesting to note the following passage from his annual 
report: 

Governmentally we have to-day, from the standpoint of national 
strategy and policy, the strongest possible organization for war. 
It seems almost incomprehensible that this organization, which 
incidentally has been the envy of soldiers, sailors, and statesmen 
abroad, should be tampered with in its major elements in favor 
of a 5 83 speculative experiment. (Report of the Secretary of 
War, p. 98. 


Yet, in spite of this organization which is the envy of 
the world, according to the same authority it is seventeenth 
in military strength. 

Military strength no longer depends directly on man power 
actually in training or of the trained reserve. As has been 
pointed out elsewhere, until quite recently the most sturdy 
and reliable soldiers were drawn from the agricultural popu- 
lation. However, if not to-day, at least in the near future, 
all civilians connected during peace times with machines, 
and more particularly with such as can be immediately used 
in war—motor cars, trucks, busses, tractors, and civil air- 
planes—will form the main recruiting material for armies. 

Remember this, whether you remember anything else I 
have said, that it is very much more essential in modern 
warfare that each individual know the mechanism of a 
gasoline engine than know how to parade on the drill ground. 

In expenditures, also, the European nations recently have 
reduced. Compared with pre-war military disbursements, 
the European nations are spending more to-day upon their 
armaments. However, the years 1927 and 1928 saw the peak 
of these expenditures. Since then, and especially since the 
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depression, the principal nations have decreased their mili- 
tary budgets. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked the Reporter not to take down 
what I am about to sa 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, what right has a 
Member to speak on the floor without having his remarks 
reported? 

Mr. COLLINS. Take it down, Mr. Reporter. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Let us have it taken down. 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, I expect the gentleman to bob up 
every now and then, because the gentleman is an old-fash- 
ioned soldier, trained in the warfare of 50 or 100 years ago. 
Anything that is modern is offensive to him. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Having gone through two 
wars 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, of course, the gentleman wants to 
fight the next war, not as we fought the last war but the 
one before that, and that is exactly what I do not want to 
see done because I want to win the next war instead of 
losing it. 

This week the Premier of France has announced a further 
reorganization of the army and additional sharp reductions 
in the military budget of 1934 (New York Times, January 9, 
1933.) 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. What about Japan? 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Yes; what about Japan? 

Mr. COLLINS. Japan, of course, is an exception to all 
statements which I have made regarding reductions. She 
is—and has been—engaged in actual military combat, and 
it would be as unfair to consider the Japanese expenditures 
at the present time as to consider those of the United States 
during any war-time period. 

For the period since the publication of the Armaments 
Yearbook, 1932, the Army Estimates of Effectives and Non- 
Effectives Services should be employed for the British Army. 
According to this official publication, the net figures for 
1931 are £39,930,000, and for 1932, £36,498,000, a reduc- 
tion of £3,442,000, or approximately $16,500,000. The other 
nations show a decrease in expenditures, but not as large. 

Based, therefore, upon official figures, figures accepted 
by responsible departments of national governments, it is 
established beyond a doubt that all countries, with the ex- 
ception of Japan, have reduced man power in active service, 
and especially since the depression decreased their budgets. 
If, as the Chief of Staff has done, we base the strength of 
our Army on the strength of foreign countries, we may rea- 
sonably reduce the man power of the United States Army 
and decrease the Army budget without in any way reducing 
the strength of our Army relative to that of any other 
power. Not only have the military budgets been reduced, 
but—as in the case of Great Britain—the territorial army 
and reserve forces have been reduced more than the active 
army. The estimates for the British Territorial Army and 
reserve forces in 1931 were £5,543,000, and in 1932, £4,001,000, 
a net decrease of £1,542,000 (Britain Army Estimates, p. 
56), or approximately $7,494,120. 

In addition to the above in Great Britain, the net total 
pay in 1931 of 29,343,000 became, in 1932, £9,039,000, a net 
decrease of £304,000 (p. 43), or approximately $1,477,440. 
It should also be noted that, although the Territorial army 
and reserve force were reduced and pay decreased, the esti- 
mates for the mechanical transport were changed from 
£45,000 in 1931 to £60,500 in 1932, an increase of £15,500, or 
approximately $75,330. 

This is a proper direction for increases in military budgets 
and this committee, since the bill has been presented to it, 
has increased expenditures for the matériel needs of the 
Army, especially the effective ones. 

It is evident that if we attempted to follow the example 
of other nations, and especially that of Great Britain, we 
might still do considerable whittling of our military budget. 

I will say at this point, although I shall have occasion to 
say it again, that the military part of this budget is only 
$800,000 less than the actual amount of money appropriated 
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for the military forces of this country in 1933. The reduc- 
tion in commodity prices alone would be 10 times this 
amount. 

However, as I have said, a comparison of man power is 
no way to picture the relative military strength of nations 
in these days; nor was it a just comparison even in the 
World War, where we saw the Russian army hordes pushed 
completely out of the picture primarily because of their 
lack of the then modern weapons. Any attempt at ranking 
nations in military strength in such a manner is extremely 
puerile and woefully out of date. Progressive military lead- 
ers have long since abandoned any such system. Man power 
expresses a part, but only a very small part of the military 
strength of a country. In these days when wars mean ac- 
tually a nation in arms, its whole potential power must 
be taken into account. Geographical situation, industrial 
capacity, economic resources, the ability to transform peace- 
time economic, financial, industrial, and scientific machinery 
into war-time demands play the most prominent part, and 
must be considered far above man power in any evaluation 
of the military strength of the nation concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, if it were possible to seat an old man in 
the chair occupied by the reporter to-day, who could operate 
one of these Sunday-supplement death rays, and he could 
operate that ray from the northern part of the United States 
to the southern tip of Florida and destroy man power within 
the radius of that ray, that old man would have a greater 
military value than 10,000,000 men stationed along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. This is a fantastic dream but illustrates the 
power of scientific knowledge over brute force. It illustrates 
the effectiveness of machines as against the club of olden 
days. 

We must have an army, it is true, small in size and highly 
trained, to form, with its military equipment on hand at the 
beginning of a war, a spearhead for the Nation. 

It is the potential power of Germany that France fears, 
for, as Mr. Briand stated in the League of Nations Assembly 
in 1928, “the same machines that manufacture the instru- 
ments of peace can rapidly be turned to the production of 
war material.” 

In the current number of Foreign Affairs General Requin 
states, “In the face of Germany’s demographic and indus- 
trial superiority, the security of France demanded that she 
should have an army superior in effectiveness to the German 
Army.” This potential power on the part of Germany, ac- 
cording to France, precludes any necessity for equality in 
German effectives. In the United States above all countries 
in the world, our potential power makes unnecessary any race 
in armaments and no table of effectives should be permitted 
to give any false impressions along these lines. I do not 
belittle the necessity for a properly organized military spear- 
head for our potential defense power; and I have always 
emphasized the necessity for a proper war reserve of the 
most modern implements, particularly since those implements 
are most closely akin to the peace-time tools of our scien- 
tific and industrial population. 

We have always kept a provision in this bill regarding the 
war reserves of the United States that it should not be de- 
pleted. It is faking, just pure, downright, unadulterated 
faking, to keep that provision in the bill, because we have 
already depleted them, and this year the provision was taken 
out because I do not believe in deception. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 
Some of us did not understand to what provision the gentle- 
man refers. 

Mr. COLLINS. I shall comment on it when we come to 
it in the bill. It is a provision with reference to war 
reserves. 

The hearings on this bill, but more particularly the annual 
reports of the chiefs of branches of the War Department, 
are replete with instances of lack of adequate matériel 
preparation. The alternative with which they are con- 
fronted is well exemplified by the following excerpt from the 
annual report of the Chief of Infantry for the fiscal year 
1932: 
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The constant endeavor throughout the armed forces of the 
world is to obtain more fire power and more mobility per unit 
of ammunition weight and personnel. 


I wonder if you will pardon me while I make this inter- 
polation, because I have not finished the quotation? If we 
should have 25 men in a military unit and its fire power 
amounted to that [indicating], and fire power means the 
fire power you can throw into the enemy, and this organi- 
zation of 100 men had fire power of this much capacity 
[indicating], and you could cut down the number of men 
from 100 to 25 without diminishing fire power, spend your 
savings in machinery, and make your fire power four times 
that of the smaller unit, would I be a pacifist in undertaking 
to do that or would you be a pacifist in trying to prevent it? 
This is all there is to the question. 

The only way in the world, Mr. Chairman, you can give to 
this country adequate military preparedness and not im- 
poverish the people of the country by the levying of taxes 
that they can not stand is to cut down personnel and put 
your savings in effective machines which we call matériel. 
CApplause.] 

I will begin the quotation again from General Fuqua, who 
is the Chief of Infantry of the United States Army: 

The constant endeavor throughout the armed forces of the world 
is to obtain more fire power and more mobility per unit of ammu- 
nition weight and personnel. Fire power is that ability to place 
at will and within a given area the required number of projectiles, 
masses of explosive, or chemicals per unit of time. This is the 
task of directed machinery. The organization for utilizing ma- 
chines and the types of machines to be employed are vital factors. 
In the past fire power was measured primarily by the fire-delivery 
capacity of the hand-operated shoulder rifle. The increased fire 
power of automatic weapons as compared to hand-operated 
weapons is axiomatic. A practical premise, necessitated by econ- 
omy, relatively large war-time stocks, and readiness for M-day” 
to-day, is that organization or reorganization studies be based 
upon matériel immediately available in quantity. Concurrent re- 


search must be and is conducted, involving the use of matériel of 
the future. 


In other words, gentlemen of the House, the military policy 
of this Nation should be rewritten into another defense act 
and let the policy of this Nation be based on matériel instead 
of personnel, which is the entire governing authority of the 
national defense act written back in 1916. 

I wish our military leaders were as alive to our lack of 
matériel requirements as are those of the other highly scien- 
tific and industrial countries of the world. England is par- 
ticularly fortunate in having in her own army a major gen- 
eral who has forced the acceptance of his views on the sub- 
stitution of machine power for man power in war, as has 
already been done in every other sizable endeavor. In his 
article on the Mechanism of Warfare, contained in the pub- 

lication of the Interparliamentary Union, and entitled, 
“What Would Be the Character of a New War?” are two 
illuminating paragraphs. 

Discussing the use of man power in the operation of vari- 
ous weapons, General Fuller says: 

A field gun requires 14 men to work it, a machine gun 6, a trench 
mortar 5, and a tank machine gun 1.3. If, in place, units be taken, 
then these figures will read as follows: 32.6 men per gun in an 
artillery brigade of 24 guns, 14.5 men per machine gun in a ma- 
chine-gun battalion, 6.2 men per trench mortar in a treneh- moi tar 


battery, and 3.07 men per machine gun or cannon in a tank 
battalion. 


Further he continues: 


The 4,283,550 shells fired in the preliminary bombardment at the 
2 battle of Ypres represent 176,000,000 men-hours at 2s. 6d. 
an hour. 

On the first day of the Battle of Cambrai, 378 tanks were used 
and 293,000,149 shells were fired. The cost of a tank was then 
approximately £5,000 and of a shell £5. Though only 48 tanks 
were hit on this day, I will suppose that all were lost. Then the 
total cost in tanks and shells was £3,350,000 and not £22,000,000; 
the saving was, therefore, £18,650,000, or 149,200,000 men-hours; 
that is, 49,400 men working for 300 days at 10 hours a day at 2s. 6d. 
an hour. It might be noted here that 49,400 men represent the 
pay of 67 tank battalions. At the Battle of Cambrai 9 were 
use 


. . . 
In other words, the tanks fired twice as many shells and 


they cost one-eighth as much to operate them as all of the 
old-fashioned methods. 
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Economy in man power is an enormous economy in money; 
nevertheless, I will take a more concrete case. From the above it 
will be seen that the cost of one tank was equivalent to that of 
1,000 shells. A shell once fired is totally expended; a tank, accept- 
ing a very conservative reckoning, will fight four engagements be- 
fore being wrecked. Therefore, the cost of one tank is approxi- 
mately equivalent to that of 250 shells. Consequently, had the 
cost of the 4,283,550 shells fired at Ypres been spent on tanks, 
17,134 machines could have been produced. At the Battle of 
Amiens, only 415 of these machines were used, and with decisive 
results. 

Again, General Fuller states, referring to the character of 
future war: 

For such a war, where are the most skillful soldiers to be found? 
Not on the drill square or in the barracks room. But in the ma- 
chine shops and the garages. The great hordes of unwilling infan- 
try which daily crowd European armies will be as impotent against 
these men—men who can drive and repair, men born of the 
machine and possessed of the machine sense—as Crassus was at 
Carrhe when the Parthian horsemen surged around him. 


This is not foreign testimony. The man that is testifying 
now is a gentleman who Mr. Green—some of you know 
him; he worked with the General Motors Co.—Mr. Green 
says that General Fuller has the greatest military mind 
that he has ever known or ever heard of. And, by the way, 
I understand that Mr. Green, of the General Motors, is 
really the man responsible for putting the tanks in the last 
war. 

General Fuller is entitled to talk. As the chief general 
staff officer of the Tank Corps, he had a most responsible 
share in the project for the great tank surprise at Cambrai 
in November, 1917, and in the tank successes later. His 
views on mechanization, which were slowly accepted by the 
British Army, were early acclaimed by the French General 
Staff, who translated them and circulated them throughout 
their army as “an exact vision of the future.” He became, 
in 1922, the chief instructor at the staff college, and, in 1926, 
was appointed military assistant to the new chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. A very young man when he first 
stood up for his views on mechanization, motorization, and 
other modernizing schemes, he has lived to see them an in- 
creasing part of the British Army. I recommend his books, 
not only to our Army officers but to the Members of Con- 
gress and to the taxpayer who would like to see our military 
budgets wisely spent. 

It is extremely unfortunate that the Chief of Staff, during 
his recent trip to Europe, did not secure first-hand informa- 
tion of larger European countries, especially England, whose 
army is the outstanding military organization embracing the 
use of machinery in warfare. His report, however, does 
reveal the fact that he feels the need for more progress 
in the motorization and mechanization of the Army. The 
following paragraph in the report is interesting: 

While the air force, in addition to its many other tactical and 
strategical uses, has thus relieved the Cavalry of some of its 
former responsibilities, it can not give to ground forces undisputed 
possession of the area lying toward the enemy in which the 
maneuvering of the Army must take place. A highly mobile 
ground force of some fighting power is still necessary for this 
purpose and to cover the slow-moving main army. This has 
always been the responsibility of the Cavalry, utilizing the horse 
as a means of rapid transportation and often as a shock weapon 
in actual assaults. In the latter rôle the modern bullet has driven 
the horse from the battlefield and in the former his relative de- 
gree of usefulness is gradually diminishing * * *. Cavalry 
interest in mechanization has therefore been centered principally 
in armored cars and cross-country vehicles possessing a high 
degree of strategical mobility, with fighting power and tactical 
mobility as important though secondary considerations. (Report 
of Chief of Staff, p. 82.) 

After showing that the Infantry are using tanks more 
extensively than formerly, the Chief of Staff continues— 

The Artillery also has made much progress in substituting ma- 
chines for animals as motive power, and the early motorization of 
practically all fleld artillery can be provided. 


Although he writes encouragingly of the motorized and 
mechanized forces of the Army, he feels that the complete 
evolution into motorized and mechanized forces will take 
place only over a considerable period of time. With the 


advice of the Chief of Militia Bureau, the committee has 
hastened this transformation. But in spite of the general's 
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view that it is an evolutionary process, it is to be regretted 
that he did not find a way within budgetary limitations to 
assist this evolutionary process. The estimates literally 
made no attempt toward mechanization. 

This bill comes to you with less than $600,000 for mechani- 
zation. So it is tinkling brass and sounding cymbals. 

Motorization, which is merely the substitution of motor- 
propelled vehicles for animal-drawn ones in all branches of 
the Army, and mechanization, which is the application of 
mechanics directly to the combat soldier on the battlefield, 
and the complete mechanization of an offensive weapon in- 
cluding its own propelling power, form a part of all progres- 
sive armies. In this machine age it is impossible to maintain 
the Army in the horse-and-buggy stage. 

There is an amusing thing which I may say to you as I 
read along. We provide in the bill for complete motoriza- 
tion of all Field Artillery regiments of the National Guard, 
but they have a full equipment like cannon and machine 
guns, and so on, and we actually will have to provide for the 
gearing of the automotive equipment to 8 miles an hour, be- 
cause the cannon are mounted upon wheels appropriate for 
use with horses and they could not be drawn faster than 
8 miles an hour. 

The substitution of automatic transport for foot move- 
ments, and the actual use of automotive machines in com- 
bat should be accelerated. Aircraft, tanks, armored cars, and 
chemicals are gradually assuming a larger place to the exclu- 
sion of the foot infantry and of all antiquated weapons of 
warfare. The two and a half mile per hour infantry masses 
and the six mile per hour cavalry, both lacking in fire 
power, are yielding place to a fast-moving armored force 
capable of striking suddenly from one direction, disappear- 
ing, and then repeating its blows from another. We must 
increase the rapidity of movements and decrease the vulner- 
ability of our armies. Lieut. Col. J. H. Stillwell, writing in 
the Infantry Journal for November-December, 1932, has de- 
scribed the situation as follows: 

The infantry column as now constituted is a large, fat cater- 
pillar, ambling along at the mercy of nimble ants which can leap 
on it with impunity, do their dirty work, and disappear. If our 
long train of slow-moving wagons accompanies it, the case is 
worse, for then the caterpillar is dragging another caterpillar and 
is further handicapped in his defense. Let us assume that even 
though our own people still cling to General Grant's wagons, the 
march of progress and the scarcity of animals in this highly mech- 
anized country will soon force us into complete motorization of 
our combat forces. 

Infantry can not continue to crawl in an age in which 
high speed has become so essential. Motorization and 
mechanization are forcing themselves upon us. The Army 
must mechanize and motorize or mechanization and motor- 
ization will swallow the present Army system. 

The committee, however, has made available certain ap- 
propriations for the purchase of automotive equipment. If 
the authority which is given the department is exercised, 
we may expect at least a part of our Army gradually to be 
built along those lines that will give it a larger fire power 
and greater mobility, with no increase in personnel. As 
stated by Lieut. Col. J. H. Stilwel— 

Even though our old methods of security, march formations, 
and so forth, can still be used in many cases, we must learn new 
methods to be applied when there is any probability of our being 
attacked by mechanized forces—a threat that is growing daily. 


In order that we may take advantage of our industrial 
superiority and make possible the application of mechanics 
directly to the combat soldier on the battle field, we have 
made available credits for this purpose. These should assist 
in the evolutionary process and hasten the day when the 
Army will be modernized. 

As has been said, we are faced with economy in every- 
thing but thought. I hope some day to introduce an Army 
bill which will not be in effect a pay bill, but which will 
show a suitable distribution between necessary modern 
weapons, such as the airplane, the tank, the mobile machine 
gun, and chemical weapons; and the necessary highly trained 
small force to man them. We must recognize and take ad- 
vantage of the changes which must be made in military 
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organization and equipment because of the recent develop- 
ments in the gasoline engine, electrical science, steam power, 
and chemistry. In a lately issued book on mechanization, 
General Fuller says: 

As the weapons of war change so will the nature of war change; 
and though this is an undoubted fact, tactically it must not be 
overlooked that weapons change because civilization changes; they 
do not change on their own account. To-day wars arise out of 
economic causes, because our present civilization is essentially an 
economic one, its pivot being the machine in one form or an- 
other. As the present age is largely a mechanical one, so will 
the wars of this age take on a similar complexion, because mili- 
tary organization follows civil organization. When Europe was 
all but roadless the horse was the civil and military means of 
movement, consequently cavalry abounded. When it became bet- 
ter roaded and fully agriculturalized, automatically infantry be- 
came the principal arm. So to-day, because manufacture is 
rapidly replacing agriculture as the main occupation of civilized 
nations, it may be taken as a certainty that military organiza- 
tion will follow suit, armies basing themselves more and more on 
the machine, the present expression of civil motive power. 

As industry is the base of mechanization, it logically follows 
that in the future only industrialized countries will be able to 
wage organized warfare with success. When war depended on 
horsefiesh, as it did during the Middle Ages, a country which pos- 
sessed few horses stood a poor chance against a country possess- 
ing a plentiful supply. Similarly, in those distant days, a country 
which could produce armor, was all powerful compared to a coun- 
try which could not. So also to-day a country which possesses 
few industries and manufactures few mechanical vehicles will be 
virtually impotent to resist invasion. 


We are not such a country. It is perfectly safe to rest 
on our science and industry for our main line of national 
defense, if the military authorities will, within the scope of 
a reasonable budget, so shape our actual armed forces as 
to utilize to the fullest extent the most modern weapons, 
our great national assets. I am glad to say that this year’s 
hearings on the bill have shown increased development of 
this line of action by the thinking officers in our Military 
Establishment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman may be permitted to proceed for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
from Mississippi half an hour. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But by the rules of the House, that has 
to be by unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairman is putting it to the 
committee in the form of a unanimous-consent request. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARBOUR. To whom is that time chargeable? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be charged to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I understand not, Mr. Chairman, if it 
is to be granted by unanimous consent. I just want to 
straighten this out. 

Mr. COLLINS. I think the gentleman from California is 
going to yield me all the time that I need. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from 
Mississippi will yield, is the gentleman aware of the rule that 
no Member may occupy more than one hour of time without 
the consent of the committee? That is the rule that I am 
asking that consent be granted to overcome. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes that rule, and 
has stated the request to the House, and unanimous con- 
sent is given. The parliamentary inquiry is as to whom the 
time is to be charged. If the gentleman from California 
yields with the consent of the committee, it will be neces- 
sarily charged to him. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi, but if it is to be by unani- 
mous consent of the Committee of the Whole, and the time 
is not chargeable to this side, then there is no occasion for 
me to yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California will 
understand, of course, that it only goes to the extension of 
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time beyond the hour, so far as the consent of the commit- 
tee is concerned. 

Mr. BARBOUR. As I understood the situation, the com- 
mittee has given its consent for the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi to proceed for an additional time. 

The CHAIRMAN. But out of the time as a matter of 
course yielded to the two sides by the House. The Chair 
can not charge this time to the committee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
yield, under the unanimous-consent agreement by which 
we are proceeding the time is to be equally divided between 
the gentleman from California and the gentleman from 
Mississippi. If the time is to be extended and not to be 
charged to the gentleman from California, I think unani- 
mous consent should be given technically that he might be 
permitted to proceed and that that time should not be 
charged against the time for general debate. 

Mr. BARBOUR. As I understand, the unanimous consent 
was for the gentleman from Mississippi to proceed beyond 
the hour, and nothing more than that. If that is the case, 
I am willing to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman is granted consent 
to proceed beyond the hour, under the rules of the House 
he may continue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is fixed by the House and not 
by the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman may proceed notwithstanding the 
rule that limits him to one hour. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I object. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, we had an arrangement this 
morning that the gentleman from Mississippi and the gen- 
tleman from California were to have two hours upon the 
bill, and that after that time the remainder of the day was 
to be devoted to general debate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, it was just the reverse of that. It 
was to be two hours of general debate, and no limit of the 
time for the consideration of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. There can be no controversy about the 
time. The time is fixed by the House, and it was to be 
divided equally, with the understanding that the gentleman 
from Mississippi and the gentleman from California should 
have each an hour of that time. The Chairman of the com- 
mittee is unable to control the time as fixed by the House, 
and necessarily the time must be yielded by the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. COLLINS. I think the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Dyer] misunderstood the consent request this morning. I 
think that request was that general debate would be for two 
hours and that there would be no time limit on the discus- 
sion of the bill itself. That was the consent request. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I have been granted time on 
the Democratic side in general debate. I understood that 
the first two hours of time were to be devoted to general 
debate, but that that general debate was to be confined to 
the bill. I now ask the gentleman as a parliamentary inquiry, 
will the subsequent two hours of general debate be unconfined 
in respect to subject? 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair understood the order of 
the House, the two hours to be employed by the gentleman 
from Mississippi and the gentleman from California would 
place the committee in the attitude where the debate would 
necessarily be addressed to the bill. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will permit, that 
is contrary to what I understood from the gentleman from 
Mississippi himself this morning. He said in answer to an 
inquiry that he would take an hour and the gentleman from 
California would take an hour upon the bill, and that after 
that time there would be general debate for the rest of the 
time, with the understanding that they would read the first 
paragraph before the committee rose. Am I correct in that, 
I ask the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. COLLINS. There was no limit to the amount of dis- 
cussion on the bill. Otherwise the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BLACK. But there is free time, is there not? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Has the gentleman from California 
many requests for time? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I have a good many requests. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi and I had an understanding that 
I would yield time. It is quite probable that I shall not be 
able to take care of all of the requests that I have for time. 
If the Committee of the Whole is going to grant unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Mississippi may proceed 
with his discussion, then that time should not be chargeable 
to me, or to our side of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a question of order. 
The Journal of yesterday, as approved by the House, confirms 
the request made by the gentleman from. Georgia [Mr. 
Wricut] that the first two hours of to-day’s proceedings 
should be given over to general debate, and thereafter debate 
should be confined to the bill. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. CoLLINs] has been proceeding in violation of that 
order. I now ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may continue for 30 minutes, not to be taken out of 2 hours 
of general debate that was to be confined to general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
SrarrorD] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Collins! be permitted to continue for 30 
minutes 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I wish to inquire from the Chair 
wherein the Committee of the Whole House obtains power 
by unanimous consent or otherwise to change an order of 
the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman insists upon the 
point, the Chair will so rule—that the committee has no such 
power. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, in view of the evident confu- 
sion as to the allotment and the purpose of the time, I ask 
unanimous consent now that, when my time comes in general 
debate, I will be permitted to speak in that time out of order. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, LEHLBACH. In case it is the wish of the commit- 
tee that the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLLINS] con- 
tinue for another half hour, may not the committee rise and 
amend its order in the House and then go back into com- 
mittee again? 

The CHAIRMAN. As a matter of fact, the committee 
could do that if the committee so desired; and the Chair is 
prepared to entertain such a motion. 

Mr.COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tem- 
pore [Mr. BANKHEAD] having resumed the chair, Mr. Driver, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee, having 
had under consideration the bill H. R. 14199, the War De- 
partment appropriation bill, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that general debate on the bill continue until 3.15 p. m., the 
time to be divided equally between the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Barsour] and myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. And that thereafter there 
be general debate? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
vacate the unanimous consent heretofore given. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CoLLINS] asks unanimous consent that when 
the House resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill general debate on the bill be extended until 
the hour of 3.15 p. m., the time to be equally divided be- 
tween the gentleman from Mississippi and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BARBOUR]. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker, would it not be the exten- 
sion of time that would be equally divided? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not clearly 
understand the request of the gentleman from Mississippi, if 
such is the case. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I asked unanimous consent 
that debate on the bill continue until 3.15 p. m., the remain- 
ing time to be divided equally between the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BARBOUR] and myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi asks unanimous consent that when the House resolves 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union the debate on the bill may proceed until 3.15 and 
be equally divided between himself and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Barsour]; that thereafter the debate be 
general debate. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, there has been some confusion and I could not 
clearly understand the statement made by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. Do I understand the remaining time is 
to be equally divided? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The request was that the 
time until 3.15 be equally divided between the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Barsour] and the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLLINS]. 

Mr. BARBOUR. But what about after that? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thereafter there will be 
general debate, equally divided between the gentleman from 
California and the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Further reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, would that not be an unequal division of the 
time? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my former unani- 
mous-consent request and will submit a further request. I 
ask that unanimous consent be granted for discussion on the 
bill until 3.15, and all of the time be given to the gentleman 
from California, and that the remaining time, for general 
debate, be divided between the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Barsour] and myself. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think we ought to have an understanding that the balance 
of the time shall be used in general debate, unconfined. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. BLACK. I will have to object to the request the way 
it stands now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi is not in disagreement with the views 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. BLACK. But at the same time, Mr. Speaker, there is 
no clarity about the rest of the time for general debate. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. s 

Mr. COLLINS. I think the House of Representatives has 
a right to know something about this particular bill. I 
could have moved originally that all debate be dispensed 
with, but I did not do that. We are going to run until late 
to-day, but I do not think the gentleman has put himseif 
in a very good position with the membership of the House 
by trying to prevent a discussion of this bill. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman is putting himself in a very 
healthy position when he seeks to talk about something else 
for eight minutes. I hope there is opportunity for debate 
on this bill. It is a good thing to discuss a bill in general 
debate, but at the same time when arrangements have been 
made and Members have prepared themselves to speak on 
other topics, there ought to be some clarity about the situa- 
tion. I think the gentleman from Mississippi ought to frame 
his request so that he will be given time to discuss the bill 
and that the gentleman from California [Mr. BARBOUR] be 
given time to discuss the bill, and that in the remaining 
time other Members may have real, free debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. BLACK. I object. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman reserve his objec- 
tion a moment? 

Mr. BLACK. I will reserve the objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The very purpose of the gentleman’s 
proposal is to accomplish what the gentleman from New 
York has now in mind. The gentleman now proposes that 
from now until 3.15 the debate will be confined to the bill. 

Thereafter there is to be two hours of general debate, 
which is to be open to all Members, equally divided between 
the two sides. 

Mr. BLACK. If the gentleman from Mississippi will 
modify his request to make the remaining time open to 
general debate, not to be confined to the bill, I will with- 
draw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That was the request made 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, would the gentleman from New York have any objec- 
tion to somebody speaking on the bill during the balance 
of the time? 

Mr. BLACK. If they make better speeches than have 
been made so far on it, I shall have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14199) making appropriations for the military and non- 
military activities of the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1934, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 14199, the War Department ap- 
propriation bill, with Mr. Driver in the chair. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
from Mississippi 30 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Mississippi may proceed, not- 
withstanding the rule of the House which says no Member 
may proceed for more than one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I shall now proceed to a 
discussion of the provisions of this particular bill. 

The 1933 appropriations for the War Department, military 
and nonmilitary, including all appropriations in the emer- 
gency relief and construction act, totaled $456,742,513. 
Of the appropriations in the relief act, all except $15,164,000 
was for rivers and harbors and flood control. The estimates 
for 1934 total $352,530,145, which gives us a figure of $104,- 
212,368 under the 1933 total of all appropriations for the 
War Department, and $44,048,368 under just the bill for 
the War Department passed in this House last year. In 
other words, the military and nonmilitary activities of the 
War Department were decreased this year in the Budget 
under the bill of a year ago by $44,048,368. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield at that point? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman says the military and 
nonmilitary activities were decreased by $44,000,000? 

Mr. COLLINS. That is right. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Is it not a fact that the appropriations 
for purely military purposes have been decreased to that 
extent? 

Mr. COLLINS. No, indeed. I will state right now the 
amount of the decrease proposed in the Budget on account 
of military appropriations. The apparent decrease in such 


“appropriations was $26,933,183, but in that amount is in- 


cluded the $15,000,000 plus, carried in the relief act. The 
remainder is $11,769,183. 
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It would appear, therefore, that, bill for bill, the military 
items in the Budget are $11,769,183 under the 1933 appro- 
priations, but you do not get the picture when you lay one 
bill down by the side of the other, because the 1933 appro- 
priations were not all expendable by reason of the economy 
act which tied up a part of them and rendered them un- 
available for expenditure. The amount so tied up was $10,- 
$26,794. In addition, there were savings brought about by 
reduced rates for rental and subsistence allowances, amount- 
ing to $1,280,328. Then, for next year it is proposed to 
suspend reenlistment allowances, at a saving of $1,778,790. 
That we term a nonrecurring expense, which should be elimi- 
nated in drawing a comparison. Also, in last year’s bill 
$2,250,000 was carried for the housing of the Army and there 
is not a comparable item in this particular bill. Therefore, 
taking these several factors into consideration, the net result 
is that as the bill came to this committee it was $4,846,729 
above the actual amount available for expenditure in 1933 
for military activities: In other words, as the bill came to 
the committee from the President of the United States, for 
military expenditures, it was approximately $5,000,000 above 
the fairly comparable 1933 appropriations. 

This presented to us our first problem, because we felt that 
in times like these military expenditures should not be in- 
creased, and about all we have done is to eliminate such an 
increase, because as presented to the House, the military 
appropriations in this bill are $800,000, and only $800,000—to 
be exact, $804,524—under the actual appropriations for 1933, 
stripped of the frozen money and nonrecurring expenses 
which I have enumerated. 

Mr. BEEDY. To clarify the matter at this point, will 
the gentleman yield? x 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. BEEDY. Is not the economy act to be extended to 
apply to all these appropriation bills this year? 

Mr. COLLINS. In most respects; yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. So, relatively speaking, it will make the 
same amount unavailable for expenditure under this bill, 
will it not? 

Mr. COLLINS. No. In the last session we did not know 
how much the economy act savings would amount to, with 
the result that we carried the total and provided for im- 
pounding the economy act savings, or a large part of them. 
This year we have subtracted the savings estimated to accrue 
under that law. So this bill is only $804,524 under the ap- 
propriations for 1933 for military activities, according to the 
method of calculating I have described. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I remember General MacArthur stated 
in the hearings that the reduction had been 104% per cent. 

Mr. COLLINS. That was not based upon a fair compari- 
son. I am analyzing the bill, as the House is entitled to 
have it analyzed. If we appropriate $300,000,000 and later 
fix it so that $25,000,000 of it can not be expended, we have 
made available for expenditure only $275,000,000. That is 
the picture, and that is all there is to it. 

Mr, GOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I should like to go along without inter- 
ruption, if I may. 

Mr. GOSS. I wish to ask the gentleman one question. 

Mr. COLLINS. If I had ample time, I would gladly yield. 
Everything I am stating is given in the report of the com- 
mittee, which is available to the gentleman. I should like 
to proceed. 

Mr. GOSS. The gentleman has made a statement which 
bothers me. I would like to have it cleared up. 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield for a brief question. 

Mr. GOSS. Do I understand the gentleman is advocating 
that the policies of the War Department be put in the hands 
of the Committee on Appropriations rather than the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. COLLINS. The Constitution of the United States puts 
that in the hands of the Congress, 


Mr. GOSS. I am asking about the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. ` 
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Mr. COLLINS. So far as I am aware we are not usurping 
any of the powers or duties of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. GOSS. I am speaking about legislation or matters of 
policy. The gentleman has been speaking about mechaniza- 
tion of the Army, and so on. Should not that really come 
from the Committee on Military Affairs, rather than the 
Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. COLLINS. The supply of the Army with munitions 


of war is authorized by general law, and no special legisla- - 


tion is needed to make in order appropriations for their 
procurement. 

Mr. GOSS. Will not the gentleman admit that? ; 

Mr. COLLINS. I am not going to admit anything except 
what is the fact, I will say to the gentleman. [Laughter.] 

There is a substantial reduction proposed in the Budget 
in appropriations for nonmilitary purposes carried in this 
bill. These nonmilitary reductions amount to more than 
50 per cent. Rivers and harbors and flood control have 
been reduced by 57 per cent, and these reductions have been 
carried by your committee in this bill. But the sum made 
available for military expenditures in this bill, as compared 
with comparable appropriations in the 1933 bill, show a net 
reduction of only $800,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are listed in the report of the 
committee on this bill principal savings which the committee 
has brought about. We had two problems confronting us. 
The first was to make the available moneys in this bill 
not more than the comparable available moneys for the 
Military Establishment in the 1933 bill. The second prob- 
lem we had was this: The National Guard appropriations 
were so restricted by the Budget that the National Guard 
would be able to have only 22.75 drills a year instead of the 
minimum number of 48 drills provided by law. 

So we had to find the money somewhere in the bill in 
directions of least consequence that could give us not only 
that $5,000,000 to bring the bill down to where it was in 
1933, but also approximately $9,000,000 in order to give the 
National Guard 48 drills instead of 22 drills. Those were 
our two big problems. 

The first large amount we find in the analysis of the prin- 
cipal reductions effected by the committee is under “ Pay of 
the Army,” $2,310,501. We found that money in this way: 
The Budget took off $5,765,876. We found that the economy 
act savings amounted to $5,201,335. The rental and sub- 
sistence-allowance savings that were brought about by a 
presidential order amounted to $1,280,000, and the reen- 
listment allowances that are proposed for elimination in 
1933 amounted to $1,778,790. So that gave us total sav- 
ings of $8,260,125; whereas the Budget subtracted $5,765,000. 
So we felt that by lopping off the same savings, to the ex- 
tent practicable, or approximately the difference between 
the two, and giving to the War Department the same money 
under the several pay projects that they had last year, less 
the amounts that they themselves proposed to reduce the 
various items, that they would have sufficient money to pay 
the Army. In other words, the saving was brought about in 
two ways. If, for instance, pay of warrant officers was 
reduced by them, we took off their reduction, and then as 
to other items we took off the amounts by which they ex- 
ceeded the 1933 allocations and further sums if the items 
were affected by the economy act and other sayings to which 
I have referred. 

Then you will see we have taken off of pay of the Army 
an additional amount of $10,000 for pay of aides. An aide 
is given an increase of pay by reason of such assignment. 
We felt in times like these there was not any necessity for 
that increase. The saving amounts to $10,000. Then there 
was an item of $98,550 under pay of the Army incident to 
recruiting that we deducted. 

In order that you may understand the several reductions 
you will find applying to recruiting when you read the 
report, I may say we took all recruiting items and reduced 
them by 50 per cent, because there is not any necessity of 
carrying on extensive recruiting activities at this particular 
time. We felt that in view of the large number of people 
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who are trying to get into the Army—more than the Army 
can possibly accept—all recruits needed to fill estimated 
vacancies could be had with a minimum of expenditure. 

Now, on the question of subsistence. The first item under 
subsistence that you will find, if you examine the report, is 
“Surplus working capital.” The Army carries a working 
capital fund for subsistence of approximately $5,000,000. 
This has been built up in recent years largely because of 
decreased commodity costs. We feel that it is a very healthy 
thing to maintain that working capital fund. We feel, with 
prevailing costs, that it is too large; but the Army desires 
to maintain it at slightly under $5,000,000. We estimate 
that there will be a surplus in the fund of $239,539, and 
hence propose its use instead for appropriation of a like 
amount. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. What is the source of that 
fund? 

Mr. COLLINS. It has been built up by savings. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado, Savings out of money appro- 
priated by the United States? 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, yes; owing to the ration costing less 
than estimated. 

The next savings under subsistence are brought about by 
- a ration reduction from 33 to 31% cents. The Army is 
paying now for its rations 29.72 cents. They built this 
budget up on 33 cents. They are actually paying for the 
ration now 29.72 cents. There has been promulgated a 
presidential order, effective April 1, changing the compo- 
nents of the ration in certain ways, and it is estimated by 
the Army that this new ration will cost a small amount 
more than the old ration has been costing. They estimate 
it will increase the average cost for the present fiscal year to 
31.5 cents. 

We do not feel that it will change the cost very much, 
but we are using their 1933 average figure for the entire year 
as the average cost during 1934; that is, 3142 cents rather 
than 33 cents, as provided in the Budget, and thus save 
$605,124. 

If by any chance the ration should cost a larger amount 
than 31½ cents, we have the working capital fund of ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 to fall back upon. There can be no 
excuse for the Army incurring a deficiency in this item. 

The next item under subsistence is traveling expenses, 
$63,021. That reduction has been brought about so as to 
hold the cost of travel to the same amount allowed in 1933. 

The next general heading is “ Regular supplies.” Here we 
took off $419,246 on account of stocks on hand and lower 
costs. For animals there is a reduction shown of $147,200. 

That is because there will be fewer animals to feed under 
the bill as drawn than estimated for. Lastly, there is a 
reduction of $233,568, very largely owing to reduced com- 
modity costs of a considerable number of miscellaneous sup- 
plies. S 

Under “Clothing and equipage,” the reduction totals 
$1,581,534. That reduction is brought about almost entirely 
by the purpose of the committee that there shall be a larger 
utilization of stocks. 

We felt that in view of the large amount of stock on hand 
of clothing and equipage that we could subtract this sum 
of money without doing any injury. 

For instance, that you may have an idea of the large 
amount of stock on hand, let me read to you from a list 
supplied the committee by the Quartermaster General. I 
shall commence with cotton breeches, 105,309; cotton serv- 
ice breeches, O. D., 1,883,029 pairs; wool breeches, service, 
O. D., 1,535,514 pairs. Caps, overseas, 1,003,007; woolen 
caps, 207,252; another class of caps, winter, 446,128. Coats, 
khaki, 114,791; service coats, O. D., 2,241,747; coats, service, 
woolen, O. D., 1,521,882. Drawers, cotton, summer, knee, 
3,086,718; drawers, woolen, winter, 4,684,281. Hats, service, 
O. D., 487,980; working hats, denim, 463,550. Overcoats, 
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woolen, O. D., turned-down collar, 1,142,534. Flannel shirts, 
O. D., 1,234,526. Trousers, working, denim, 476,002; trou- 
sers, service, woolen, O. D., 830,652. Undershirts, summer, 
2,302,075; undershirts, winter, 4,952,449. Flannel shirting, 
O. D., 2,549,624 yards, and so on. 

With that large amount of stock on hand, we felt that it 
was not necessary to appropriate for an extra amount, 
knowing that if we made the appropriation, the money would 
be used either to build up larger stocks or to avoid using 
stocks on hand which, owing to style, quality,. and color, 
there seems to be a disposition to keep on the shelves. 

The next reductions fall under the head of “Army trans- 
portation.” First, personal services, $27,670. That is so as 
to make the salaries the same as they were in 1933. Under 
Army transportation, animals, for the purchase and main- 
tenance of vehicles and horse equipment, $73,883 is saved. 
They wanted to buy certain harness, and they have a great 
deal more harness on hand now we feel than they need. 
Some of it was for bobsleds and some for horse-drawn ve- 
hicles. We concluded that the item was relatively unim- 
portant and in some respects unnecessary. 

Under water transportation, repairs and supplies to boats, 
there is a saving of $137,407. The Army asked for approxi- 
mately $800,000 for repair of boats. It has been only 
recently that we repaired the Republic at very large cost, 
and their water equipment generally is in excellent shape, 
as we are able to judge, so we arbitrarily brought about a 
saving there of $137,407, because we felt that it would be 
practically impossible to expend wisely any more. 

The next is an item of $30,500 for the purchase of boats, 
and with the large number of boats on hand now, particu- 
larly in the hands of the Engineer Corps, we felt that the 
requirements could be met by transfer. 

Motor transportation, recruiting, $12,771, is an item that I 
have already explained. 

Maintenance, preservation, and repair of vehicles, $249,- 
146. That figure was arrived at in this way: In the 1932 
bill we made an appropriation for this particular work. 
We found, however, that $249,146 was transferred to this 
particular activity from some other activity, and we felt 
that if they were able to make a transfer of that amount 
there was entirely too much slack in some of the other 
projects. 

ental and development work under motor trans- 
portation, $75,428. This committee has been heartily in 
favor of all kinds of experimentation. I do not know of a 
single item of experimentation that has ever been reduced, 
except this particular one. This one was eliminated last 
year and it is being eliminated this year, because at Hola- 
bird, Md., the Army maintains an automobile-manufacturing 
establishment. We felt the Army had no business manu- 
facturing automobiles or experimenting in types of automo- 
biles which, if we should have a war, we could not secure in 
quantity. Therefore, instead of its being in the interest of 
military defense, we felt that the experimentation there is 
really against military defense. So that proposed expendi- 
ture has been eliminated. 

Purchase of non-passenger-carrying motor vehicles, $441,- 
500 saving. That involves two types of vehicles. The 
estimate covers ambulances and trucks. We felt that 
$75,000 would supply all ambulance needs, and we reduced 
the figure for the purchase of ambulances from $93,000 to 
$75.000. They have $80,000 this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Mississippi has again expired. 

Mr, BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
half an hour. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, we reduced the expendi- 
ture for trucks from $578,500 down to $150,000. We do not 
feel that that is a sufficient amount to supply their truck 
needs, but elsewhere in the bill we have given them the 
same authority that we have given to the National Guard, 
permitting the employment of any savings growing out of 
the displacement of animal transportation and war-time 
motor equipment in the purchase of new automotive equip- 
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ment, and we figure that savings thus accruing should 
amount to a larger sum than this item has been reduced. 

Under rail transportation we find another recruiting 
item of $159,499 which represents a saving. As to the oper- 
ation of the Fort Benning Railroad, we show a reduction 
of $25,000. That reduction has been brought about for this 
reason: At Fort Benning there is a 7-mile railroad line 
owned by the Government. It has been operated in the 
past by the Central of Georgia Railroad. It is a profitable 
short line. It was proposed to turn the operation of that 
particular short-line road over to a couple of gentlemen, who 
may be very nice, and I am sure they are—and, of course, 
naturally they would divide the freight charges on the 
agreed proportion they would be entitled to with the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railroad. 

The Central of Georgia Railroad has borrowed from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation approximately $3,000,- 
000, as I understand it, all of which is to be used in the 
payment of their taxes. The committee felt that we ought 
not by this method to impoverish the Central of Georgia 
Railroad by taking away from them the operation of a 
profitable feeding line, and, in addition to that, it appears 
to bring about a saving to the Government also by permit- 
ting the railroad company to operate it rather than these 
two private individuals. 

Lastly, under rail transportation, you will find a reduction 
of $789,237. That explains itself. We have adhered to the 
1933 allocations. 


That makes a total saving under Army transportation of 
$2,021,978. 

The next item of saying applies to the proposal to pur- 
chase 1,472 horses and mules, total cost $220,875. If we 
take the animals, the horses and mules that we have in the 
Army, and add to that number the number that we call 
private mounts—and, of course, they are private mounts in 
name only—and if we take the animals that are in the Air 
Corps which the Chief of the Air Corps says he does not 
need, and consider the animals that can be displaced by 
motor equipment under the terms of this bill, we will find 
the Army overstocked with animals. We would have more 
horses than we need. General MacArthur says we are grad- 
ually transforming the Army from a horse-drawn to an 
automotively equipped Army. In my judgment, we do not 
need the horses that we have. 

Besides that, the National Guard is getting rid of 10,000 
horses. They say their average age is 18 years, but there 
are some of them under that age. Therefore, we have 10,- 
000 horses there. We have more horses than we need, 
however, not counting the National Guard horses. 

Barracks and quarters, $27,001 for recruiting. 

I have explained that. 

The next item is $698,024, upon the basis of the 1933 ap- 
propriations less economy act savings and minus reductions 
proposed in certain projects in the Budget. 

The next relates to the reappropriation of amounts ap- 
propriated in the “ Emergency relief and construction act,” 
for gymnasiums, recreation halls, and clubs not yet com- 
menced, and for projects appropriated for in such act and 
prior acts for Chanute Field, Ill, not yet commenced, as 
the result of which we have reduced the estimate by 
$1,203,700. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. In just a moment I will yield. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I have asked for a few minutes 
in which to explain one item in that group to the House. 

Mr. COLLINS. Now, this was the idea back of that. The 
committee did not feel that in times like these, with 15,000,- 
000 unemployed, we should spend for dance halls, recrea- 
tion halls, theaters, and so on that amount of money, and 
we propose to hold up that particular type of appropriation 
and reappropriate the money in this bill for other worth- 
while military objects, we hope. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 
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Mr. BARBOUR. The purpose for which it would be used 
will be repair and maintenance of barracks and quarters? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. And in that way will probably give just 
as much or more employment to people as it would if it were 
spent on building theaters and places of entertainment? 

Mr. COLLINS. I thank the gentleman for this additional 
information. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. But it was not the intention to 
cut out places for hospital patients to be cared for in that 
list? 

Mr. COLLINS. I am afraid the gentleman has had his 
appropriation badly earmarked. It is like “ Old Dog Tray.” 
It has gotten in bad company. I sympathize with the 
gentleman. 

Now, the balance of that reappropriation item consists of 
certain buildings that were eliminated at Chanute Field. 
Chanute Field is a place that was built during the war. 
The buildings are dilapidated and out of repair. It is at 
that point that we largely train the enlisted men in the 
Army in the use of machines and mechanized apparatus 
connected with the Air Corps. At Fairfield we have a place 
that has all the shops, practically all the housing, and prac- 
tically everything that we need, and it has been the position 
of the Air Corps that this activity should be moved to Fair- 
field. It is now located out in a little village somewhere in 
Illinois about 20 miles from a university. I have been told 
that the morale of those men at Chanute Field is worse than 
at any other place in the Air Corps. 

In addition to that, it will cost $3,000,000 to put Chanute 
Field into proper shape for the work that is expected of it. 
In addition to that, the Air Corps Technical School should 
be located in or adjacent to an industrial center, because 
this is a straight industrial operation. It should not be 
located out in the country where it is. Chanute Field has 
been recommended for abandonment. We have about 200 
Army posts, three-quarters of which we do not need, and 
certainly we ought to be willing at least to abandon one of 
them. We have been trying to abandon this one for about 
six years. 

Next, Air Corps. There has been an agreement with the 
Navy, as I understand it, that the Army should not engage 
in lighter-than-air development. We took all lighter-than- 
air development out of this bill. We gave them all the 
money that they needed for the operation of their balloons, 
but as to lighter-than-air machines, we have eliminated that, 
and that is not objectionable. I do not believe the Chief of 
the Air Corps will find any objection to it. 

The next is $205,000 for photographic equipment. That is 
for the purchase of a lot of high-grade cameras, some of 
which would cost around $8,500. We felt that with the 
cameras they have on hand they could continue to do the 
work that it is necessary for them to do. 

The next, traveling expenses, $42,175. That is simply to 
make that item conform with the 1933 appropriation. . 

I may, however, suggest a modification of this item when 
the bill is considered for amendments. 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Under this head there 
are reductions proposed aggregating $557,798. The first one 
pertains to subsistence. Those boys have been getting 59 
cents a day for subsistence while at camp. This reduces it 
to 50 cents a day. It is in line with what has been done here- 
tofore as to rations in every other branch of the Army 
except this. It easily can be reduced because of decreased 
commodity costs. 

For instance, the Army ration was costing around 51 cents 
before the general decline in food prices. That is what it 
cost back in 1929. We are buying it to-day for 29.72 cents. 
This Reserve Officers’ Training Corps’ ration in kind has 
always been 59 cents. It has been carried at 59 and we are 
just trying to bring it down a few cents. The 50 cents will 
give them a 50 per cent better ration than the 59 cents 
would have given them three years ago. 


The next is ammunition, $70,122. The idea is to give 


them the same amount for ammunition that they have in 
1933. I have heard no complaint about the quantity or 
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quality. This will make their ammunition the same as it is 
in 1933. 

Purchase and forage of animals. That explains itself. 
There was an item for the purchase of horses. We elimi- 
nated it, and, of course, the feeding will be less if we do 
increase the animals. 

Clothing in kind, $300,000. There are issued to these boys 
certain uniforms and clothing. There was an estimate of 
$600,000 for the purchase of uniforms and articles of the 
uniform. This does not reduce their uniform allowance a 
particle. They will get the same free issues of uniforms 
that they have in the past. The purpose of this is to make 
the Army draw upon reserve stocks which we figure are 
terribly over what they should be on clothing and wearing 
apparel generally. In other words, if this money were ex- 
pended, it would leave just that much more clothing in 
the warehouses that ultimately would decay and become 
worthless. 

We figure that they should use the clothing and uniforms 
they have on hand and not buy others merely for the pur- 
pose of giving jobs in their manufacture. 

The next item is miscellaneous articles amounting to 
$26,426. That is mostly incident to purchase items. These 
we have reduced by 10 per cent. Mind you, Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps procurements were not reduced a dime 
in 1933, not a dime; and we are bringing about a small re- 
duction because of reduced commodity prices, to the extent 
of $26,426. 

No consequential change in the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps training activity was brought about by the Budget. 
Under the law these boys can be trained a maximum of six 
weeks; the law says the maximum time they may be trained 
is six weeks. The Budget is predicated, as an economy 
measure, upon compressing into 30 days approximately the 
same amount of training they have been given heretofore in 
42 days. So we have followed the Budget recommendations 
on this training activity. The National Guard is trained 
only 15 days, reserve officers are trained 15 days, and so 
on. So we feel that 30 days would be ample training for 
these boys. 

The next item is the Reserve Corps, the Officers’ Reserve. 
We have given the Budget figures intact. Not a penny has 
been added to or taken from the Budget figures. This item 
provides for 16,000 trainees in the Reserve. Last year pro- 
vision was made for 20,000 trainees. This bill carries an 
amount for 16,000. In the past the trainees have been 
divided into two groups, the combatants and the noncom- 
batants. The noncombatants are the newspaper men, the 
dentists, the veterinarians, and the procurement-planning 
boys, and so on, 

They wanted to give them a free picnic for a few weeks, 
so they have been bringing them in. We figure that they 
could train 1,000 of them instead of 5,000, and that would 
allow training the same number of combat troops. Instead 
of giving these procurement-planning boys and some of the 
other noncombat reservists a picnic, they can stay at home 
if necessary; they can let some of the older men stay at 
home, too. You know the Organized Reserves is the only 
branch of the Army that you can not get out of at all. You 
can not even die out of the Organized Reserves. After a 
man is retired from the Regular Army, he can go into the 
Organized Reserves, and up to the last year or so could 
get his B. G—that is, brigadier generalship—in the reserves. 
Of course, after a man is 64 years old he ought to get out of 
the Army; he ought not to be permitted to get into another 
branch of it. This part of the Army ought to be reorgan- 
ized. In all good sense we ought to confine our reserves to 
young men from 21 to 45 years of age, men who can go into 
the field. It ought not to be top-heavy with a lot of misfits 
and senile individuals. 

Citizens’ military training camps: We eliminated $1,000,- 
000 there. The citizens’ military training camp boys are 


usually recruited from the high-school cadets and the junior 
units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and some of 
the younger men in the National Guard. The Budget en- 
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tirely eliminated the citizens’ military training camps item; 
they took it out of the bill entirely. The War Department 
felt that it would probably provoke a row to take it out, 
so they persuaded the Budget to give them $1,000,000, or, 
as I understand it, the Budget reluctantly yielded and gave 
$1,000,000 to the citizens’ military training camps. That 
would train about half a boy for each county. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Not now. I know the lady’s weakness. I 
have not very much time, and there are some other items in 
the bill which I must explain. I will give the lady time to 
speak under the general debate. 

So the committee accepted the Budget’s uninfluenced view 
on the citizens’ military training camps and entirely elimi- 
nated it. I know it is a nice thing; it teaches the boys to 
swim, to jump, and to play ring-around-a-rosy, and all those 
things. If we had plenty of money I would be just as much 
in favor of carrying on the activity as the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts, but in hard times like these we decided it was 
very much better to take this item away from these young 
men and give it to the National Guard, which I regard as one 
of the best military activities of this Government. In my 
opinion the present chief of the Militia Bureau, who admin- 
isters the National Guard, is one of the most progressive- 
minded Army officers we have in our Military Establishment. 

Now we come to the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice. Their national match activities are sus- 
pended another year, but they have about 1,600 shooting 
galleries over the country, and we have given them just a 
little bit more for ammunition to shoot, $50,000, more as an 
act of generosity than of national defense. 

I have now covered the principal reductions in the military 
items. 

There are certain increases. The appropriation for the 
National Guard is increased by $8,134,000. This is for the 
purpose of giving them 48 drills rather than 22 as recom- 
mended by the Budget. 

Chemical warfare is given $75,000 for experimentation in 
developing new chemicals. The experimentation appropria- 
tion for the Chemical Warfare Service was so small the com- 
mittee felt we were starving it too much. Chemicals are 
perhaps one of the chief sources of national military defense, 
and the committee felt that this appropriation should be in- 
creased. We also gave $26,000 additional for Stokes’s 
mortars. This appears to be an increase of approximately 
$100,000, but reductions will bring the total down to $85,000. 

Now, there are certain legislative provisions in this bill to 
which I wish to direct your attention. 

Before I get to the legislative provisions let me call your 
attention to some of the decreases in the nonmilitary items: 

On- rivers and harbors the appropriation was reduced to 
$39,388,129. There was appropriated for rivers and harbors 
for the fiscal year 1933, my recollection is, a total of $90,- 
000,000. This appropriation reduces that amount to 
$39,000,000 plus. The Chief of the Engineer Corps of the 
Army says there will be available for expenditure for rivers 
and harbors in 1934 only $44,000,000. 

As to flood control, the Budget reduces the amount to 
$19,000,000 plus. There was available for expenditure in 
1933 for flood control $47,500,000. 

These two items have been reduced by more than 55 per 
cent. There will be available for expenditure for flood con- 
trol in 1934 only $28,000,000. I dare say that neither one of 
these activities will be able to carry on effectively upon the 
reduced appropriations. However, I want to present to you 
the viewpoint of the committee as I interpret it. We felt 
that as a subcommittee we should not determine for the 
House of Representatives the legislative policy on this par- 
ticular subject. If these two items are to be increased, we 
felt they should be increased by the action of the House 
rather than by a subcommittee. Hence, so far as I am con- 
cerned—and I dare say I speak the opinion of the other 
members of this subcommittee—most of us or probably all of 
us would vote for an increase in these two items; but as a 
subcommittee we did not wish to formulate a policy and 
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present it to the Congress, because we felt it should be 
inaugurated on the floor of this House rather than in 
committee. 

The emergency fund was reduced considerably. There is, 
however, a small amount on hand. 

As to the canal appropriation, we reduced that by $2,000,- 
000. The canal has in bonds and cash a very large reserve. 

Last year we directed the Panama Railroad Co. to use for 
the construction of the Madden Dam $3,500,000. 

Instead of setting aside $3,500,000, as suggested by the 
committee, they set aside $2,800,000 on their books. 

To give you an idea of the assets of the Panama Railroad, 
they had on June 30, last, cash in banks and on hand, 
$3,336,000; they had United States Treasury bonds amount- 
ing to $7,581,000; and they had in another fund, set aside 
for construction, $4,513,000; making around $15,000,000 of 
cash and bonds. We figured that in times like these this 
railroad, with all of these funds on hand, should relinquish 
some of them to be employed in the development of the 
institution that is largely responsible for its existence. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
five additional minutes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Now, with reference to some of the legis- 
lative provisions, the first provision is a restriction upon 
the 12 per cent interchange which was provided in the 
economy act. The purpose of that is this. If we should 
make an appropriation and say that not more than $2,500 
of the amount should be available for travel, we do not want 
that supplemented by an additional 12 per cent; and the 
first legislative provision on page 23 is to carry out that 


purpose. 

The next legislative provision is to cover into the Treasury 
of the United States certain funds that are not audited by 
the Comptroller General’s office. They are subject to ex- 
penditure in any way that certain officials of the War 
Department may desire. They grew up largely during the 
war. One of the funds is known as “ The Stars and Stripes 
fund,” built up from revenues of a newspaper published by 
the American Expeditionary Forces. There is approxi- 
mately $480,000 in this fund, which is administered by the 
Secretary of War. We felt it should be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States. It has been suggested by 
one of the Members that it ought to be earmarked, and we 
have no objection to that. The other is a fund known as 
“Other funds.” ‘This is administered similarly. We felt 
that it is unwise to have these funds lying around free for 
application to any purpose which the Secretary of War 
might approve. 

The third one is the provision that no civilian officer out- 
side of the War Department may have a military aide except 
the President. 

The fourth legislative provision is with respect to extra 
pay to aides, to which I have already referred. 

The fifth is a limitation to prevent the operation of the 
Fort Benning Railroad. 

The sixth is a restriction on pay of officers detailed at 
the United States Military Academy. Under an old law, they 
are privileged to get more money than an officer occupying 
comparable rank and grade, and we felt that such a condi- 
tion should not be permitted to continue. 

The seventh is a modification of the post-exchange pro- 
vision. It is restricted in that it is made applicable to 
Washington, Hawaii, and so on, and then it is broadened by 
permitting civilians and officers at posts to purchase at com- 
missaries the same as enlisted men. Of course, if they are 
7 or 8 miles away from town and they live on a post, they 
ought to be permitted to make small purchases at the post 
commissary, and the provision has been broadened in this 
particular and limited in the other particular. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this covers the major proposals 
in this bill. I appreciate the very courteous hearing that 
has been given me in trying to present this matter to you, 
and I am sorry I can not go into larger detail on some other 
reeset matters, but matters of equal importance. [Ap- 
plause. 
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Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 11 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, you 
have listened to a very complete explanation of the War 
Department appropriation bill by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, who is chairman of the subcommittee. 

I think you all realize from the statement he made here 
that the subcommittee, and particularly the gentleman from 
Mississippi, have done a lot of hard work on this bill and 
have really accomplished something toward the end we are 
all striving for in this session of Congress—that is, to reduce 
appropriations to the very minimum. 

We are all in favor of that program, and the Appropria- 
tions Committee in the bills so far reported to the House 
has made a record of real accomplishment along that line. 

The bill reduces appropriations for the fiscal year 1934 
below those of the fiscal year 1933 and below the Budget 
estimates for 1934, although the reductions below the Budget 
estimates are not as large in amount as are the reductions 
in some of the other appropriation bills already reported. 

The reason for that is that in this bill we are dealing with 
the national defense of the country, and certain things must 
be taken into consideration in connection with this bill that 
do not have to be considered in connection with other appro- 
priation bills. 

This bill is the one that provides for the insurance of the 
country. We are all economizing these days and looking 
about for places where we can curtail expenses, individuals, 
business houses, governments, local, State, and national. 
The individual can wear the old suit of clothes another 
year—he can wear his old hat another year. He can go with- 
out the new automobile that he had hoped to buy and make 
the old one do for another year or two. He can eat less at 
his table; but when he comes to his insurance, he has to con- 
sider carefully just how much he can reduce and where he 
can reduce. 5 

In times like those existing to-day throughout the world 
and it is not necessary for me to go into details; you can read 
them in the newspapers every morning and every evening: 
you know what these conditions are, in Europe, in Central 
and South America, and the Orient—I feel that this is not 
a time to attempt to economize too much in our national 
insurance. ; 

I believe that the one thing that is more costly than an- 
other when you come to cutting appropriations is the un- 
reasonable cutting of appropriations for national defense. 
We can get along without additional barracks and quarters, 
and, as the Chief of Staff has said, we can pay less for neces- 
saries, we can wear the old uniforms, but we must not stop 
our training. That is the one thing that goes to make up 
adequate national defense, the training of men and the 
proper equipment. 

I propose to offer two amendments to this bill. The 
Organized Reserves appropriation has been reduced in 
amount so that it will reduce the number of trainees from 
20,000 to 16,000. The Organized Reserves are private citizens 
who devote a portion of their time each year to the study 
of military matters and preparing themselves to mobilize in 
case of an emergency. 

We have heretofore provided for training 20,000 of these 
officers two weeks in camp each year. This bill proposes 
to reduce that number to 16,000. I shall offer an amendment 
which will provide that 18,000 of the Organized Reserves 
shall receive two weeks active-duty training during the fiscal 
year 1934. That will mean an addition to the bill in the 
amount of just $261,623. I think as an insurance premium 
it will be money very well invested. So far as I am person- 
ally concerned, I would like to see 20,000 trained, the same 
as during this fiscal year; but if we can provide a quota of 
18,000 for the next fiscal year, it will not be such a reduc- 
tion as will greatly endanger our national defense. 

The other item is for the citizens’ military training 
camps. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLLINS] 
has told you that they take the young men to these camps 
and teach them to jump and run and play ring-around-the 
rosy. It is not necessary for me to deny that. You all 
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have these citizens’ military training camps in your States. 
You are all familiar with the activities that are carried on 
there; and I think the great majority, if not all, of you, 
know full well that this work is a very valuable work, 
not only as an activity of national defense but for the 
training of the youth and young manhood of the country. 
The bill as it is now before you proposes to eliminate this 
item entirely. The estimates as they came from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget provided $1,000,000 for 13,000 trainees. 
This year we provided for 37,500 trainees. The Chief of 
Staff has advised me that if we will provide $2,000,000 in 
this bill, which will be $2,000,000 more than the bill now 
carries, the item having been entirely eliminated, he will 
endeavor to train and believes he can train 30,000 of these 
young men during the coming summer. I feel that this 
activity is a valuable one from the standpoint of national 
defense, because it takes young men between the ages of 
17 and 23 or 24 and teaches them the rudiments of mili- 
tary training. It also furnishes them with wholesome 
recreation during the training period and gives them proper 
instruction along the lines of good citizenship. In my 
amendment I am going to add a proviso that in selecting 
trainees for the citizens’ military training camps prefer- 
ence shall be given to young men who are unemployed or 
the heads of whose families are unemployed. 

One of the big problems this country to-day is facing is 
the large number of young men of about that age who are 
drifting about the country from coast to coast, riding on 
freight trains, hitch-hiking along the highways with noth- 
ing to hold them to any particular place, just wandering. 
Many of those young men are high-school graduates, young 
men who if conditions were different would be living at home 
and working at some honest labor. There is nothing for 
them to do. If we can give preference in these citizens’ 
military training camps to young men of that kind and 
hold some several thousand of those young men off the roads 
for 30 days, give them nourishing food which perhaps they 
have not had for a long time, keep them for 30 days in a 
place of wholesome’ surroundings, I think the $2,000,000 we 
will spend for the purpose will be very well invested, for 
that reason if for no other. 

I think we can combine these citizens’ military training 
camp activities this year with this plan of doing something 
for young men who will have nothing to occupy their time 
during the coming summer, who might go out and join this 
army of young people who are wandering here and there 
about the country. 

There is another idea in connection with that proposal. 
It has been suggested that we gather up these young men 
who are drifting about the country and place them in en- 
campments under the direction of Army officers, keep them 
there, give them something to do, give them libraries and 
reading rooms and wholesome food. That plan has been 
suggested for meeting this problem of young men who are 
wandering about the country. This will be a good oppor- 
tunity to try it out, and see how it will work. At least we 
might get some valuable ideas and some valuable sugges- 
tions. When I offer the amendment to provide that the 
citizens military training camps shall train 30,000 trainees, 
that proviso will be attached to it. LApplause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. All time in general debate confined to 
the bill has expired. The remaining time in general debate 
is divided equally between the gentleman from Mississippi 
and the gentleman from California. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Eaton]. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, when the chair- 
man of the subcommittee reached that part of his remarks 
wherein he explained the transfer of funds, I tried to inter- 
rupt him to get an explanation of one item in the bill which 
I am sure has been the subject of entire misunderstanding. 
On page 25 of the bill $135,000 heretofore appropriated for 
a gymnasium, recreation, and social hall at Fitzsimons Gen- 
eral Hospital has been reappropriated for the next fiscal 
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year to be used for the construction of barracks, quarters, 
and other buildings. 

As I read the hearings I find that a headnote has been 
written in the following words: 


Appropriations for construction of theaters, post exchanges, 
gymnasiums, riding halls, etc. 


And after the chairman of the subcommittee designated 
these as luxuries, he then named a number of them, including 
the statement on page 257 of the hearings: 


Here is a provision for gymnasium, recreation, and social hall at 
Fitzsimons. 


On the same page the appropriation therefor is shown to 
be $135,000, of which $1,200 has already been obligated and 
for which the plans will be completed before February 27, 
1933, and the advertisements will follow immediately. 

If this were merely a luxury, I would not complain. As 
the chairman said, this building may have gotten into bad 
company. It is unfortunate that it has been put in the list 
of theaters and post exchanges and gymnasiums and riding 
halls, and is designated as “a gymnasium, recreation, and 
social hall.” If it were named a meetinghouse or a meet- 
ing place for convalescent patients, with privileges for read- 
ing and writing, and with proper facilities for use during 
periods when the patients are not required to be in bed, 
then you would have a different conception of this hospital 
facility. Remember there are from 600 to 800 convalescent 
patients, convalescing from tuberculosis, who are not kept in 
bed all day long and who have, as a part of their treatment, 
not merely to remain in bed and take medicine and lie in the 
sunshine, but have what some designate “ recreation.” 

The site of the Fitzsimons Hospital is at a place where 
the climate is unusually dry and very moderate. The rain- 
fall average is about 10 inches per year. In this part of the 
United States you can hardly realize that. There are only 
10 inches of rainfall per year and approximately 350 days 
of sunshine. The hospital plant was built on a unit scheme, 
so that there are a great number of buildings, some o? them 
built to care for approximately a hundred patients in a 
single one. Many of them are smaller. There are a total of 
161 buildings used upon this 569-acre tract for this hospital. 

The War Department states the normal capacity is 1,832 
beds, and I am told by the Surgeon General it is the largest 
hospital in the War Department; but whatever the normal 
capacity is to-day, the original plan was for a 2,500-bed 
capacity hospital. The full quota of the buildings for such 
a hospital was never completed, and some of the completed 
buildings have always been used for purposes other than 
the housing and caring for patients. 

During the World War period the War Department 
wanted to establish a general hospital in the War Depart- 
ment for the treatment of tuberculosis patients in a climate 
most beneficial for that purpose, and finally selection was 
made of this site close to the city of Denver for that par- 
ticular purpose. When the site was decided upon, the people 
of Denver were solicited by patriotic citizens to collect money 
and buy the site and make a present of it to the Govern- 
ment. After a campaign the money was obtained, the land 
purchased, and then the use of the land was furnished the 
Government; but, on account of the changing ideas, the men 
in the War Department, on the one side, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, on the other side, it was not until after I 
entered this Congress that the details of the use of the 
property were finally decided upon. That had nothing at 
all to do with the type of plan or erection of buildings, but 
it had to do with the point I am going to make, that as 
days go by men forget the plan, men do not take into con- 
sideration the purpose of the institution, and I am sure that 
for this institution the chairman of the subcommittee can 
relent in his decision that this $135,000 shall be transferred 
from one fund to the other and that it shall be applied 
here for the purpose of furnishing one more necessary ele- 
ment in the care and cure of the patients who are now 
there, not the original 2,500, not the full 1,800 provided 
for, but the number who are there from day to day. 
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At all times every evidence of friendship and good will 
has existed between the people of Denver and the hospital 
authorities, but there has been a continual attempt made to 
change whatever arrangements were incident to the under- 
standing that the Rocky Mountain merchants should be 
remembered for their generosity and given every facility for 
supplying the needs of the institution. At the present time 
there is what some people call a row between the War 
Department, on the one hand, through the Quartermaster’s 
Department, and the merchants of the West, on the other 
hand, as to the manner of receiving bids, where they shall 
be received, and how the supplies for this institution shall 
be furnished. Of course, within a month or two months it 
will be settled again, but continually every two or three 
years these questions come up. Men go on the scene and 
propose departures from established customs without regard 
to whether conditions have changed in such a way as to 
warrant them. As time runs on, understandings and agree- 
ments which are not committed to writing are forgotten. 
Interview after interview is made necessary for the adjust- 
ment, and in the present bill we find arrangements that have 
been made for the erection of a building as a part of the 
original hospital, as a part of the cure and care of these 
tubercular patients, because it happens to be in bad com- 
pany, have been lifted out of the bill. The drawing of the 
plans have only been partially completed. Plans will be 
completed in February. The building will be on its way by 
the first or the middle of May. 

Since the war the original purpose of the hospital has 
been changed in part, but patients are sent from all points 
in the country for treatment for tuberculosis. Fitzsimons 
is now also used, in part, as a general medical and surgical 
hospital. Last year there were 4,620 patients sent from all 
parts of the country for treatment. Last year, on December 
31, there were 1,118 patients in the hospital undergoing 
treatment. Any day you will find from a thousand to 
fifteen hundred patients in this hospital, of whom about 700 
are World War veterans. They are cared for by 53 doctors 
and surgeons, 167 nurses, 21 officers, and 349 enlisted men 
and 381 civilian employees. It is used as a training school 
for the medical department of the United States Army. 

Tuberculosis is a dread disease with many people, but with 
the present-day methods most cases are “arrested.” The 
doctors do not say that these tuberculosis cases are cured. 
They say they are arrested. The time for treatment is long. 
One of the missing items in this institution of 161 buildings 
is some place for the men to have what the committee calls 
recreation. You may use that word, but it is a part of their 
cure and one of the things permitted when the patients are 
not required to be in bed. There is one little building there 
that is used for that purpose that the Government built as a 
part of its plant. If any of you were to see that little shed, 
you would say, “ What do they use that thing for?” In so 
far as its size will permit it is useful but entirely inadequate. 
The original building plan was never completed. The fact 
is, there is no suitable place for the patients to go. 

Then the American Red Cross has a little bit of a place 
just about the same size as this one. In these buildings 
they have some writing tables where men can write letters 
and play cards. In both places they have books and maga- 
zines. These two little buildings are, in fact, used for writ- 
ing letters and playing cards and reading, and the doing of 
those things which sick men will do in their few hours away 
from the wards. These are all the facilities of this nature 
they have for the 600 to 800 ambulatory patients. These 
facilities are entirely and woefully inadequate. 

I am sure the members of the subcommittee are fair and 
just. I am satisfied they had no idea what this building 
was to be used for, what its purpose was, or why it had been 
included with these other buildings in one of the bills last 
year, and I am sure that upon further consideration they 
will consider favorably an amendment on page 25 of the 
bill to strike out those words in lines 21 and 22: 


Fitzsimons General Hospital, Colorado, recreation and social 
hall, $135,000. 
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So that the plans thet are being made may be completed 
and that the building may be contracted for and built. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Goss]. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I was shocked a few minutes 
ago when the chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions stood here on the floor and said that he some day 
hoped to bring in a bill that would carry out the policies 
that he has studied. 

As a member of the Committee on Military Affairs, I think 
the Committee on Appropriations is going a long way when 
it even suggests usurping the powers of the legislative com- 
mittees of the House which are charged with the duties in 
their respective capacities of recommending legislation. We 
had hearings some time ago on the question of surplus war 
material and its sale for the benefit of the unemployed. 
We find the Appropriations Committee discussing the same 
thing, and yet behind that subject is the study the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs gives to this question of national de- 
fense in trying to decide how much of this surplus clothing 
is needed for the immediate future. 

The gentleman from Mississippi spoke about the mecha- 
nization of the Army. Our committee has had no hearings 
on that subject, none at all. In fact, the Chief of Staff 
and others in high command in the Army very seldom ap- 
pear before our committee to discuss any of the matters of 
policy or change. Yet we find, as we come in here each 
year with the appropriations bill, that the Committee on 
Appropriations is mechanizing the Army and doing certain 
other things that the legislative committee as such knows 
very little about. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSS. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will scrutinize the ac- 
tion of the present Committee on Appropriations, he will 
find that every move they make along the line he mentions 
is undoing some of the things that have been done hereto- 
fore by previous Committees on Appropriations in effecting 
economies. It is just merely saving money by undoing 
things that should not have been done by the Military Af- 
fairs Committee or any other committee. 

Mr. GOSS. I suppose the gentleman believes that the 
Committee on Military Affairs should set the policy. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly, and I have contended ever 
since I have been a Member of Congress that all of the leg- 
islative committees should fix the policy and the Committee 
on Appropriations should carry out that policy and the 
wishes of the legislative committees, admitting, of course, 
always, that it should effect economies. In years gone by 
the Committee on Appropriations has legislated along vari- 
ous lines in matters that cost much money, and to save 
money and prevent waste and extravagance the present com- 
mittee has been undoing a great deal of that legislation. 

Mr. GOSS. Of course, I know that under the rules of the 
House in the form of limitations, and so forth, legislation 
can be put on these bills, but I was greatly shocked this 
afternoon when I heard the gentleman from Mississippi say- 
ing that he would look forward to the time of bringing out 
a bill absolutely changing the policy of the War Department 
without even having consulted with the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McSwarn], chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; it is only going back to the original 
fundamentals. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSS. I yield. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I was very much interested in the obser- 
vation of the gentleman from Connecticut a moment ago, to 
the effect that the high command of the Army very seldom 
visited the legislative committee to discuss policies, but they 
were very frequently and numerously before the Committee 
on Appropriations presenting their discussions there. 

Mr. GOSS. That is true. 
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at all in the change that has taken place with respect to 
appropriations in their representations in former years be- 
fore the legislative committee and their present appear- 
ances before the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. GOSS. Absolutely. That is what I am calling to the 
attention of the House at this moment. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from Connecticut would 
look into the matter further, he would find that many of 
these extravagant legislative matters are hatched out in the 
Army and Navy Club before they ever get to a committee of 
the House. 

Mr. GOSS. That should not be done, I will say to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Now, I wanted to speak for a minute in connection with 
what I have often referred to as the peace-time practice 
order act. I introduced a bill two years ago, after consider- 
able thought, study, and talk with the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, in connection with keeping up the training in our 
arsenals, so that in case of an emergency the men working 
in those arsenals might be loaned to industry to help indus- 
try supply this country with the material needed in time 
of war. 

The House is well aware of the fact that only about 1 per 
cent, or certainly less than 2 per cent, of all the material 
needed in time of emergency can be made in our arsenals, 
and along the line of the thought of the gentleman from 
Mississippi, it seems to me in this new age of mechanization 
and with the new policies he is attempting to write into 
the War Department bill some more thought might be 
given to this subject in times of peace. 

After a study of this bill I can say that if this thought 
could be enacted into law it would move up by two months’ 
time the deliveries from manufacturing concerns on maté- 
riel for our Army. 

War is costly, and every day we can save means millions 
of dollars, and it seems to me that a small appropriation 
with better training of the men in the arsenals as well as in 
industry might very well cut down the length of time of a 
war. I know in my own experience in connection with the 
Army ordnance district work in my State we are about 80 
per cent complete on the plans of the Assistant Secretary 
of War, but it would take some six months to get certain 
of this equipment, with all the priorities that we could 
write, in order to put this matériel in the hands of the 
Army for use. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Brack]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, technocracy is a word of 
terrific mule power covering a multitude of miscalculations. 
It started in a survey of wheels within wheels and wound 
up as a jumble of wheels within heads. It does a scientific 
snake dance right under the hard-boiled brow of Nicholas 
Murray Butler. It is the great Columbia rackety rax. A 
flock of dithery young scientists wondered what this great 
world was all about and finished by giving the world the 
jitters. 

Their plan suggests the dreams of an ostrich after a 
formal dinner in a scrap-iron heap. They poured into a 
sausage-making machine some Marxian philosophy, Musso- 
lini rantings, single “taxidermy” Volstead gin, and it all 
came out “boloney.” [Laughter.] 

The Columbia group viewed with alarm technological un- 
employment, researched a little bit, became politicians, and 
pointed with pride at their scheme for economic salvation. 
Like zealots of the Middle Ages, they promise their faithful 
an economics of harps and wings and they threaten the 
heretics with an economics of fire and brimstone. These 
mechano-messiahs have equaled in their thinking the in- 
tellectual accomplishments of Congress in the balmy days 
of the drys. 

Their scheme comprehends a vast American robotage with 
a great engineering Jehovah sitting in the White House 
pressing push buttons to set in motion the rest of us as 
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sleep. 

Because North America alone has. sufficient energy re- 
serves our continent is the only one physically able to obtain 
the benefits of the plan. The rest of the world is to sink 
into the sea while we sail merrily along on roller skates. Like 
all salvationists, wealth and capital are to be immediately 
destroyed; currency, debts, and lottery tickets are to be 
burned alive; and everybody is to be given a proportionate 
share of energy certificates by which they could go places 
and do things. Of course, all the energy in North America 
must be computed first. The scientists have struck a snag, 
because they can not estimate the horsepower used up in 
gum chewing, congressional speeches, marathon dances, and 
research work. It is figured it will take another thousand 
years to get a fair base for the domestic allotment of energy 
certificates. 

However, in spite of the hysteria of the technocrats, they 
have served to give a warning to capitalism that out of itself 
it must derive compensatory measures for technological un- 
employment. Congress, under the Constitution, with the co- 
operation of industrial leaders, can bring about a program of 
such relief comprising unemployment insurance, old-age 
pensions, shorter hours of work, and a more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth. By law, machinery should be encour- 
aged for its blessings and taxed for its consequential dam- 
age. No more important task confronts the new adminis- 
tration than the stirring of science to new inventions and of 
protecting humanity from the ravages of the machine. 
The technocrats preach a desolation under the gilt of prom- 
ised leisure. Capitalism is merely faltering, but it has a 
record of achievement which guarantees greater accomplish- 
ments under proper initiative. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CROWTHER]. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, in so brief a period I 
shall not be able to deliver to the House all the material 
I have, and I ask unanimous consent at this time that I may 
extend my remarks by including therein excerpts from some 
letters I have received. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD as 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I want to take up the 
subject of depreciated currency and its damaging effect on 
American industry. It seems to me in this period, when 
we are bemoaning the fact that revenues are being lost to 
us and trying to devise various and sundry ways to pro- 
duce revenue, we have lost sight of the fact that due to 
depreciated currency we are going to lose over $100,000,000 
at our customhouses, dating from the time that Great 
Britain and many other foreign countries went off the 
gold standard. 

We now have some 28 countries off the gold standard. 
Some have said 41, but I think the other 13 are countries 
that never were on the gold standard but are using de- 
preciated currency by having reduced their silver coin 
to 500 fine instead of the high percentage it formerly 
contained. 

At the last session of the Congress I introduced a bill and 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey], the former 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, also intro- 
duced an identical bill, as well as several other Members; in 
fact, there were some 10 or 12 bills introduced prior to 
hearings, being held on this subject of depreciated currency. 

We now have a bill introduced by a Member on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House, the distinguished gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. HILL]. It does not differ very greatly in 
its substance from the bills that were introduced in the last 
session of the Congress which were given consideration by 
the committee. 

This subject has been of interest to the people of the 
United States for a long time and the Saturday Evening 
Post, on the 17th of September, I believe, carried a 
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short editorial on this subject. The editorial stated that due 
to depreciated currency in 40 of the leading countries, 12 
of which are named in a list below, the element of pro- 
tection had entirely vanished from the present tariff act, 
the Hawley-Smoot law. 

They then gave a list of the 12 leading exporting countries 
to the United States and gave the percentage of their cur- 
rency depreciation, running from 13 per cent in Canada to 
58 per cent in Spain. This list included Great Britain, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Spain, Finland, Japan, India, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Uruguay, and Canada. The editorial and my 
answer follow: 

With many countries off the gold standard, the tariff arrange- 
ments of the United States are affected. 

A recent editorial in the Saturday Evening Post said: “In the 
case of some 40 nations which haye already gone off the gold 
standard, our tariffs in many instances have been cut to such 
extent that they are at the vanishing point. 


CURRENCY DEPRECIATION ABROAD 

The following table gives the par quotations and depreciation 
percentage of the currencies of the chief countries that have 
abandoned the gold standard: 
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“Shortly after England and the Scandinavian countries aban- 
doned the gold standard, both France and Germany protected 
themselves by measures providing a countervailing duty under 
which imports from countries that had abandoned the gold stand- 
ard would pay the diference between the depreciation of their 
currencies and their par values. 

“Canada did the same thing by order of council. The United 
States, the greatest of all markets, has done nothing to protect 
itself against these conditions.” 


DEMOCRATS PREVENTED NEW DUTIES 


The reason countervailing duties have not been imposed by the 
United States is that Democratic opposition in the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives prevented such 
duties from being enacted into law. 

Congressman CROWTHER and Co Hawrrr introduced 
identical bills calculated to protect the United States 
and domestic manufacturers from the losses occurring as a result 
of the various nations abandoning the gold standard. 

The Crowther bill provided for the payment on all imports at 
the customs houses of a sum that would represent the difference 
between the depreciation of foreign currencies and their par value. 

This subject was given consideration by the Ways and Means 
Committee, and many witnesses were heard who testified that a 
manifest injustice was being done to American producers, who 
under normal conditions would have received a fair degree of 
protection under existing tariff rates. 

The Democratic members of the committee, who were in the 
majority, voted against reporting the bill to the House of re- 
sentatives. Such action by the Democrats is evidence that they 
are perfectly satisfied with the reduction in tariff rates that are 
described in the above editorial from the Saturday Evening Post. 

PROTECTIVE EFFECT OF TARIFF KILLED BY DEPRECIATED CURRENCY 

The depreciation of foreign currency has completely destroyed 
any element of protection to American industries that existed 
under the Hawley-Smoot Tarif Act. The adoption of this legisla- 
tion would have been of tremendous advantage to many of our 
2 N e =< would have materially reduced imports 

are taking the place of goods that we ought to be 
in the United States. g á 8 

Domestic manufacturers are suffering from unfair competition, 

and the Treasury of the United States is losing millions in revenue. 


The above statement will bring to your attention the fact 
that these other countries have an opportunity to make 
tariff adjustments overnight, by executive order or order of 
council or by cabinet decree, while we have to wait a very 
long period for a change of administration and declaration 
of policy by the new party in power, except that we may seek 
relief from the Tariff Commission. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman says that the trouble is a 
depreciated currency. Can not the gentleman put it the 
other way and say that the trouble is an appreciated cur- 
rency in our country? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Well, that is another subject. That 
suggests the gentleman’s plan of currency expansion, and I 
would like to discuss that with him at some other time. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Will the gentleman state when these 
hearings were had? x 

Mr. CROWTHER. On May 12, 13, 16, 17, and 18, in 1932. 

Mr. PITTENGER. The Committee on Ways and Means 
took action on the type of bill you were talking about? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. PITTENGER. And who is responsible for not report- 
ing that bill? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Well, the gentleman can draw his own 
conclusions. He only needs one guess. 

Mr. RAGON. There were Republican Members who were 
not in favor of it, were there not? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I think there was one. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. France and Germany and Canada took ac- 
tion to protect themselves against those countries which had 
a depreciated currency? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes; they did. Now, as I say, we gave 
consideration to that legislation, and, of course, I could not 
help but observe the difference between the joyous expres- 
sion on the faces of our Democratic friends on the committee 
when we were considering that legislation, and the sorrowful 
look on their faces when we were considering the legislation 
that involved the sales tax and the raising of money in the 
attempt to balance the Budget. 

When my friends came and sat down in these committee 
meetings to consider the tax bill they had frowning faces, 
wrinkled foreheads, and looked worried and disturbed 
throughout the consideration of that legislation, when we 
were compelled to raise money to balance the Budget; but 
when we were considering this bill to get some relief from 
depreciated currency they smiled all through the hearings, 
and were just tickled to death. Why, they just rubbed their 
hands and gave them a dry wash like Uriah Heep and 
gave everyone the idea that they were perfectly satisfied 
with the existing conditions. The evidence submitted 
showed that the ad valorem rates in the Smoot-Hawley bill 
were being reduced automatically by from 25 to 40 per cent 
through the depreciated currency, and that evidently met 
with their absolute approval. 

They seemed perfectly satisfied that the reduction in tariff 
rates they had been promising the American people was 
taking place without any effort on their part, and I presume 
that is one reason why they have not introduced a tariff 
bill providing for a reduction of the duties that they com- 
plained so bitterly of during the campaign. 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. : 

Mr. BARTON. Is the ad valorem tax on goods shipped 
into this country based on American money or on foreign 
money of the country from which the goods come? 

Mr. CROWTHER. It is based on the foreign invoice 
price, translated into American dollars at the prevailing rate 
of exchange. We lost an opportunity a few years ago that 
would have saved us all this trouble if we could have adopted 
the policy of American valuation in determining the amount 
of duty that should be paid at the customhouses. 

If we had adopted the policy of levying duties on the 
American landed value, that would have been of some avail, 
but to have had American yaluation would have kept us out 
of the trouble that we find ourselves in now. And I tell you 
that this depreciated currency at this moment is just a 
dagger in the bowels of industry in the United States, and 
hundreds of our industrial plants now do not know which 
way to turn, they don’t know how long they can keep run- 
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some of their employees, They are in a precarious and 
dangerous situation. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. BUSBY. Will the gentleman tell us in what way the 
tariff can be made effective without bringing the currency 
of our country more into line in value with the currencies 
of countries with which we trade? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. Adopt this legislation and col- 
lect the difference at the customs house as a surtax, or as a 
countervailing tax on the imports on the difference between 
the par value and the depreciated value on the day of entry. 

Mr. BUSBY. That might work in so far as incoming 
trade is concerned, but would not that make it impossible 
for us to carry our goods, with the high gold currency that 
we have in this country, into their trade territory and sell 
the goods for their money and then exchange it into Amer- 
ican money? Would not that make our trade abroad more 
impossible? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I do not think so for a moment. Our 
export trade now is the largest export trade in the world. 
It is not as large as it ought to be by any means, but it ex- 
ceeds the export trade of any country in the world, even 
under these most unfavorable circumstances. 

Mr. BUSBY. That may be true, but I would like to have 
the gentleman’s explanation as to how we would make up 
the difference in the amounts we received in their money 
and what that money would be .worth when exchanged into 
our gold-standard dollar. I would like to have the gentle- 
man explain about that. 

Mr, CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to dis- 
cuss that now because that involves a discussion on a sub- 
ject that is a hobby with the gentleman from Mississippi. 
If I were in any way inclined to advocate some change in 
our monetary system, I should favor the flexible gold stand- 
ard suggested in what is known as the Fisher plan. I am 
unalterably opposed to our going off the gold standard. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. I understand the gentleman to 
make a statement that our foreign trade is larger than that 
of any other country in the world. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Is it not true that England’s 
foreign trade was larger in the last year than that of the 
United States? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I do not think so; at least not accord- 
ing to the last figures that I saw. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I have listened with a great deal of 
interest to the gentleman’s discussion, but it is a fact that 
our friends on the other side of the House are in control of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and could report out a 
bill of this kind any time they want to. 

Mr. CROWTHER. They could, and we have a bill now 
introduced, and I am hoping they are going to give it con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that there 
might be some confusion as between export trade and foreign 
trade, The term “foreign trade” ordinarily means both im- 
port and export trade, and I have no doubt that my dis- 
tinguished friend from New York was speaking of our export 
trade. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes; I thank the gentleman from Illi- 
nois for his suggestion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. So far as that is concerned, the 
general trade, both export and import, of England, is larger 
than that of the United States and France put together, is 
it not? 

Mr. CROWTHER. You may be correct; I do not have the 
figures. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. We know that England imports a 
large amount of goods. 
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Mr. CROWTHER. Since 1929, 32 countries have gone off 
the gold standard. Of course, they have reduced their costs, 
and most of that has occurred since the tariff act of 1930. 
Our customs officials have estimated that the number of 
men thrown out of work is 200,000 in the deep-sea fishing 
alone in this country, or a total of 1,000,000 for the entire 
country. The Ways and Means Committee in its recent re- 
port in the House of Representatives on the beer bill said 
that for every man put to work in capital industry, three 
other men were put to work elsewhere. 

Mr. Hearst, in his “ Buy American” plan says an average 
wage of 60 cents an hour is paid to factory workers. Thus 
for an 8-hour day it would be $4.80. Let us see what this 
means, if a million people were employed. 

In the first place, because of the deduction that three men 
would be employed for one in capital employment elsewhere, 
we would have to raise that 1,000,000 to 4,000,000. That 
would solve two-fifths of our unemployment problem. In 
dollars and cents that means a total of $5,760,000,000 in 
yearly wages. 

Suppose that estimate of 60 cents an hour is high; if you 
cut it in half, there is $2,880,000,000, or $9,600,000 a day 
wages that are being lost in this country as the result of 
paralyzed industry through the competition of imported 
goods into this country at prices that are absolutely impos- 
sible for the American manufacturer to compete with, 

There has been imported something like 10,000,000 yards 
of cotton floor covering into this country. I have here a 
rug that was made in Belgium. These rugs are being sold 
in our stores to-day. It is a very attractive thing. It is 
advertised as being of oriental design. That rug is made 
entirely of cotton. There is not a thread of wool in it, and 
it is sold with one profit at wholesale at something less than 
70 cents in Belgium. It is made entirely of cotton, yet the 
fiber and fabric to the average woman who purchases these 
commodities appears to be very much like wool, and they 
think it is a splendid rug. At Atlantic City I have seen 
people buy them and bid as high as $12 or $15 for a 4 by 6 ` 
size, due to the alluring description by the auctioneer, and 
roll them up on a bamboo pole and carry them away, think- 
ing they had bought oriental rugs. They could have bought 
a rug of the same size and material in a department store 
for $6.95. 


One of the local stores here in Washington carried an 
advertisement of “Imported Angora orientals, $1.95” for 
this size rug. That is sold at one profit at wholesale for 
less than 70 cents. This one that is made in this country 
is not quite as heavy, and it sells for $1.25. It will prob- 
ably wear nearly as long. There is not quite as much mate- 
rial in it. That is more of an oriental pattern than the 
foreign-made one. This advertisement read “Imported 
Angora orientals,” and the advertisement carried a little 
asterisk over the word “Angora*.” That is a very unusual 
thing to find in a newspaper advertisement. 

We often see it in statistical tables, but it is unusual in a 
newspaper ad; so I looked a little farther down, and here 
was the corresponding asterisk underneath the price, and in 
letters smaller than 8-point type it said “cotton Angora.” 
That saved them from fraudulent advertising. If the 
Speaker of the House were here, he would bear me out that 
there is no such material known as cotton Angora. The 
name Angora is associated with goats and with wool; and 
there is produced from the Angora goat a very silky type 
of wool, and it differs from sheep’s wool in the fact that it 
will not felt as will ordinary wool, but it can be used for 
every other type of fabric. So they were selling these rugs 
as imported Angora orientals, and every thread in them is 
cotton. It is hard to believe until you look at it and feel 
of it. If any Member knows anything about rugs, he will 
know it is not a chenille rug, although it is called so in the 
advertisement. It is cotton plush and is woven on a plush 
loom. I have here an American-made rug. I promise you 
there is not a fiber of wool in it. Millions of square yards of 
that kind of fabric have come into the country in the last 
year. More than $6,000,000 worth, at depreciated currency 
values, is on its way now to this country. The carpet and 
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rug mills in my territory are running from two days to 
two and one-half days a week. That is the way they are 
running all over the country. While these are cheap prod- 
ucts, they fit this period when money is scarce, and they 
serve as a floor covering and just displace that much yardage 
of substantial wool rugs and carpets that should be made 
by our own people. 

For 14 years, since I have been a Member of this House, 
ever since the first speech I made, I have been advocating 
this slogan that has become so popular in the last two or 
three weeks, Buy goods made in the United States of 
America.” Time and time again I have advocated that on 
this floor. How long do you think that pay envelopes can 
be passed out on Saturday night and our activities continued 
in industrial plants if our own people refuse to use the 
things that our own American workmen make in our own 
factories? 

We had a colleague sit at table with us the other day 
who bought 12 Christmas presents at an average cost of $5 
apiece. When he got home and wrapped them up in fancy 
paper, he noticed the foreign mark on one of them and 
then he looked at the other 11. Not one of the 12 was 
made in the United States. They were made in England; 
they were made in Czechoslovakia; they were made in Italy; 
they were made in Germany; they were made in Japan. 

The yen has gone from 50 cents down to 19. The 
pound from $4.86 down as low as $3.20 and lower. So what 
happens? We have a condition that not only makes a new 
cost differential for the American manufacturer to com- 
pete with, but we lose money at the customs house on every 
invoice that is adjudicated there. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I yield. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Is it the gentleman’s purpose to in- 
clude in his statement a list of articles that are coming 
into American markets that are affecting our own industrial 
situation, identical with that of rugs? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I shall put them allin. I have them 
here. Also the percentage of increase in imports. 

Now, there are increases also from the gold-standard 
countries: Braid for straw hats, 474.5 per cent; cattle hides, 
wet and salted, from Italy, 42.9 per cent. Now, in spite of a 
duty on cattle hides of 10 per cent there has been an in- 
crease. Likewise an increase in the case of edible gelatine, 
306 per cent; inedible gelatine, an increase of 2,000 per cent; 
candy, 525 per cent; cotton cloth, 40 per cent increase; cotton. 
quilts and bedspreads and cotton flooring, 1,351 per cent, in- 
cluding such as I have exhibited to you; Portland cement, 
331 per cent increase, and you remember what a cry there 
was when we placed a duty of 6 cents a hundred pounds on 
Portland cement; sheet iron and steel, 399 per cent; hoop or 
band iron, 198 per cent; scroll iron, 93 per cent—all from 
Belgium, which is a gold-standard country, and yet they are 
able to scale the tariff wall very easily. Pig iron, 482 per 
cent, and glycerin, 95 per cent, from Holland. Clothing 
wool, from British South Africa, 1,061 per cent increase, and 
now off the gold standard. 


FROM COUNTRIES OFF THE GOLD STANDARD 


Customs collectors’ figures recently made public by the 
Treasury Department, comparing certain imports for the 
first eight months of 1931 with the first eight. months of 
1932 from countries which have gone off the gold standard, 
are of startling significance. I alluded to the virtual wiping 
out of our deep-sea fishing industry. Listen to the increases 
of imports of fish from depreciated-currency countries for 
the first eight months of 1932 as compared with the first 
eight months of 1931: 


Sardines, Portugal 

Cod and other salted and pickled fish, Denmark 
Pickled fish, Norway 

Fish in air-tight containers 

Salmon, fresh or frozen, Japan 

Tuna and other fish in oil 

Cod and other salted and pickled fish 

Fish in air-tight containers, Canada_ 

Clams in air-tight containers, Canada 
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This is not a complete list and, as is natural, considering 
our tremendously reduced aggregate national income, there 
are some reductions; but this avalanche of importations, 
coming on top of this depression, has just about wrecked 
our great fishing industry. Beaufort and Morehead City, 
N. C., are especially hard hit. Carteret County, in which 
they are situated, has recently defaulted on its county banks. 

I shall comment on a few of the other large increases on 
importations during the same period. New York is a cheese 
State. Cheese is down in price, and coincidently the in- 
crease in importation of one kind of cheese from Denmark 
is 136.3 per cent. 

We have many American factories making wrapping 
paper, but the increase in importation of such paper, other 
than kraft, from Sweden is 615.9 per cent. 

The iron miners on the Mesaba Range, Minn., expect no 
more than 10 per cent of operation during 1933, and lessees 
are allowing valuable leases, on which they have spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, to go back to the lessors; 
yet importations of pig iron increased as follows: From 
Sweden, 181 per cent; United Kingdom, 611.3 per cent. 
These increased imports are caused not only by depreciated 
currencies, but by the fact that the rate on pig iron in the 
tariff act of 1930 is too low. This is shown by the fact that 
imports of pig iron from Holland, a gold-standard country, 
increased 482.9 per cent. 7 

New York manufactures shoes. Imports of footwear with 
fabric uppers from Japan increased 129.7 per cent, and of 
men’s and boys’ boots and shoes from the United Kingdom 
30.7 per cent. New York manufactures buttons; imports of 
ocean pearl buttons from Japan increased 117 per cent. 
Combs, except metal, another New York product, face an 
increase of 220.1 per cent from Japan. New York also has 
a leather district. Imports of belting and welting leather 
from the United Kingdom are up 105.7 per cent; goat and 
kid leather from the United Kingdom, 157.3 per cent. 

At Amsterdam and throughout the Mohawk Valley New 
York has woolen mills. Wool and other yarns from the 
United Kingdom have increased 221.2 per cent. Other in- 
creases of interest to New York are—inlaid linoleum, 
United Kingdom, 82.3 per cent; Portland cement, United 
Kingdom, 271.6 per cent; and candy and confectionery, 
United Kingdom, 219.7 per cent. 

Paterson, N. J., is a silk center. Silk fabrics over 30 
inches, not jacquard and figured, are imported from the 
United Kingdom with 212.4 per cent increase. 

Long-staple cotton from Egypt and British India, but 
trans-shipped from the United Kingdom, has increased 
1,128.1 and 1,283.1 per cent. These large increases are giv- 
ing southern cotton planters real concern. 

The agricultural schedule in the tariff act of 1930 was 
unanimously planned to be adequate. Still dried pears from 
New Zealand increased 477.3 per cent; while from Canada 
came the following increases: Fresh pork, 237.9 per cent; 
hams, 157.9 per cent; cream, 200 per cent; dried milk, 125.5 
per cent; and from Mexico, dried beans, 80.7 per cent. 
From Argentina came cattle herds increases to 173.6 per 
cent. 

These increased imports are the direct result of the de- 
preciated currencies of the several exporting countries. 
They certainly displaced American labor and gave an idea 
why customs authorities believe that depreciated currencies 
have put 1,000,000 Americans out of work. 

There is no political significance in correcting a condition 
due to depreciated currencies in other countries. It simply 
means making our tariff law mean what it says, pending 
whatever action the new administration takes after it comes 
in power on March 4. 

Democrats and Republicans are all Americans first, and 
no American wants to see American labor continue to lose 
$9,000,000 daily because of bad currency conditions in other 
countries. In 1894 when there was another hard depression 
the Democrats controlled the Senate and the House as they 
will again after March 4. They faced depreciated currency 
legislation then. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman | us holding the bag. We are the international sucker in this 


yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman from New York 
think this country would be benefited by the adoption of a 
competitive tariff of which we heard so much a few months 
ago? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Oh, no. What hope is held out to us 
by my colleagues on this side of the House? 

If it is still the purpose of my Democratic friends to par- 
ticipate in an international economic conference for the 
adjustment of tariff rates with the intention of facilitating 
trade relations and increasing the flood of foreign imports, 
then it seems to me that the logical thing to do is to reestab- 
lish the rates of the 1930 act which have become ineffective 
as a result of depreciated foreign currency. 

Under existing conditions foreign nations are not experi- 
encing the slightest difficulty in scaling our tariff wall. The 
element of protection which my Democratic friends have 
fought against from time immemorial no longer exists in the 
Hawley-Smoot law. “The unconscionable rates and the in- 
surmountable tariff barriers” that made sweet morsels for 
the tongues of the campaign orators are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

Why go into an international conference with nothing to 
trade? I-am reminded that Will Rogers once said, “We 
never lost a war and we never won a conference.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Does not the record show that 
regardless of the fact that all these importations are coming 
in there has been the least exportation of wheat and pork 
that has been in the last 15 years? 

Mr. CROWTHER. That is true, and yet 1921 was the 
greatest grain-exporting year that we ever had in this coun- 
try, and the price never was lower up to that time. 

_ This problem of depreciated currency is not a new subject. 
In 1920 when the Underwood-Simmons bill was the tariff 
law of the land you had this same condition. It was esti- 
mated then by Members of the House and by customs ex- 
perts who studied this subject that as a result of depreciated 
currency the Underwood tariff bill was going to lose $60,- 
000,000 in revenue; and the prediction turned out to be true. 

Our customs revenues are fading out of the picture so 
rapidly that we must legislate on this subject; and I appeal 
to the chairman of this committee, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CoLLIER], and the leader on this side of the 
House, my good friend the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Rainey]. He has always opposed the protective-tariff pol- 
icy, but I hope he will look with kindly eye upon this de- 
preciated currency bill. 

And I believe that the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Racon], who is a leading member of the committee, could 
do something to help us secure consideration of H. R. 13999. 

Let me repeat that depreciated currency is just like a 
dagger in the bowels of industry. 

I have a great many letters here on this subject and I 
am going to place a few of them in the RECORD. 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. RAGON. It would be instructive to the House if the 
gentleman would give us, as briefly as he can, a practical 
illustration of just what he would like to see done. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I would like to see the terms of the 
Hill bill carried out. 

Mr. RAGON. I have not read the Hill bill. How does it 
operate? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Roughly, the principle involved is that 
we should collect our duties on the par value of the currency 
at the same rates laid down in the tariff bill of 1930, and 
collect what we intended to collect under the law before 
these 40 countries ran away from the gold standard and left 


whole program that is now going on. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. I would like to ask the gentleman if his 
problem really is not the currency in our country rather 
than the tariff. The tariff would now be effective as the 
gentleman wanted it to be when it was passed, were it not 
for the fact that our currency is appreciated, and when 
the gentleman refers to the depreciated currency of other 
countries he is really referring to the appreciated currency 
of our own country and the problem is really one of the 
currency more than of the tariff. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The problem before us is the depress- 
ing effect of depreciated foreign currency on our American 
industries. I know the gentleman has his own ideas about 
how the currency problem can be corrected. I do not agree 
with his plan to expand the currency. As far as I would 
be willing to go would be to have the Fisher plan of a flex- 
ible gold standard, provided it is workable. I think that 
plan has some merit in it, and let me tell you about that. 
I asked Professor Kemmerer, of Princeton, if we should 
adopt that principle, whether we could do it without hav- 
ing an international conference, and he said we certainly 
could not; that we would have to consult the rest of the 
world in order not to disturb American values abroad and 
foreign values here. Then I asked Professor Fisher, of Yale, 
the same question. I asked him, if we decided to adopt his 
method of a flexible gold standard, whether we could do it 
alone or whether we would have to have an international 
conference, and Professor Fisher said that “ that is the one 
thing we could do alone.” So you see these economists are 
as far apart as the poles on the practicability of these 
various methods of expanding the currency. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this is one 
of the serious problems that confronts us in this short session. 
It warrants our earnest consideration and speedy action. 
It is not a Republican problem nor a Democratic problem, 
and it should be solved with only one end in view, the re- 
tention of the American market for American producers. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. This letter was submitted to me by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SEIBERLING]: 

AKRON, OHIO, January 9, 1933. 
Hon. FRANCIS SEIBERLING, 
Second National Building, Akron, Ohio. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN SEIBERLING: Last fall you were very recep- 
tive and sympathetic and promised to do everything in your power 
to remedy the situation that we described to you in regard to 
beach balls, and I know you will want to use every effort to stop 
a reoccurrence of the beach-ball invasion in other lines. 

At the present time there are being offered to the American trade 
bathing caps to be imported from Japan. It is very difficult to 
obtain samples as the importers who are handling these goods are 
evidently fearful that the officials at Washington will take steps 
to stop their importation when the facts are brought to their 
attention, and, of course, this is just what we hope will take place. 
We have been able to secure sample caps offered by Japanese 
manufacturers through jobbers to dealers at $10.80 per gross, 
f. o. b. New York, whereas our manufacturing cost only on iden- 
tically the same caps is $15.95 per gross. Were we to add distribu- 
tion cost we would have to sell our caps for practically twice the 
amount of the Japanese caps to break even, and incidentally we 
have the reputation of being the lowest-cost American manufac- 
turer in this as well as in a great many other lines of rubber. 

We are also informed from good authority that Japanese manu- 
facturers aré planning to send to this country water bottles, foun- 
tain syringes, nursery supplies—such as crib sheets, rubber diapers, 
and so forth—in fact, everything in the accessory line, and should 
this importation be extended to these lines, which we have every 
reason to believe will happen within the next few months, it will 
have the effect of practically closing down the entire sundries 
division of our business and will throw out of permanent employ- 
ment at least 1,000 people. 

Regardless of the views which anyone may have on tariff as an 
economic question, I should think the feeling would be universal 
that a country adhering to the gold standard, such as we are, must 
take some steps to protect its citizens against the invasion of 
goods from countries who have abandoned the gold standard. 
Taking such steps would be merely putting the manufacturers 
and labor of our country in the same general competitive status 
that existed prior to about two years ago, when many of the im- 
portant countries of the world abandoned the gold standard. The 
existing tariffs were enacted when currencies of the principal 
countries with whom we deal were approximately at par. This 
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means in the case of the Japanese yen that it was worth approxi- 
mately 50 cents, whereas it has for some time lately been worth 
approximately 20 cents. In other words, in addition to the ad- 
vantage of poorly paid labor and low living standards which Japan 
has over us they have an additional advantage due to a shrinkage 
in their currency valuation of approximately 60 per cent. It is 
this latter condition which makes it absolutely impossible for 
American manufacturers to compete with Japanese manufacturers 
and puts us absolutely at their mercy. Under present conditions 
any article that they are able to make they can ship into this 
country and take just so much of the markets as they care to. 

In an endeavor to correct this situation there has lately been 
introduced in the House bill 13999 by Representative HILL, of the 
State of Washington. The bill describes itself: To prevent loss 
of revenue, to provide employment for American labor, and to 
maintain the industries and agriculture of the United States 
against the effects of depreciation in foreign currencies,” and it 
provides that in addition to the rate of tariff which is prescribed 
as such in the tariff act that there be an additional tax put on 
foreign importations equal to the per cent of shrinkage in cur- 
rency valuation from the normal or nominal valuation if the 
foreign currencies were on a gold-standard basis. 

. We believe and people who have studied the matter closely 
advise us that this bill is the best and most economically sound 
of a number which have been introduced into Congress to endeavor 
to accomplish the same purpose. We are, therefore, calling it 
to your attention and urging that you do everything in your power 
to have the bill reported out of the Ways and Means Committee 
and then to have it favorably acted upon when it comes up for a 
vote. We are advised that there will be a hearing of the bill 
within the next 10 days or so. 
Sincerely yours, 
Tue B. F. Goopricx Co. 
Jas. J. NEWMAN, 
Assistant to the President. 


Bancor, Me., January 9, 1933. 
Hon. FRANK CROWTHER, 
Member of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: After giving careful thought and consideration to the 
bill in Congress known as H. R. 13790, entitled “An act to provide 
revenue to provide employment for American labor and to en- 
courage the industries and agriculture of the United States by 
compensating for depreciation in foreign currencies,” I respect- 
fully solicit your support of same. The vicious importation of 
foreign goods on the low rates of exchange are demo: to our 
local markets and industries. I feel that this bill will tend to 
curb same to the benefit of all concerned. 
Respectfully yours, 
O. T. Spear, Merchandise Broker. 


Betorr, Wis., January 9, 1933. 
Hon. Frank CROWTHER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CROWTHER: We are gravely concerned about the dis- 
astrous effect upon our economic situation of the depreciated 
foreign currencies, which have in some cases destroyed the effect 
of tariffs on imports. This country is undoubtedly suffering 
very severely on this account by greatly increasing unemployment 
and damage to American industries, capital as well as labor, and 
decreased revenue to the Government. The bill introduced by Mr. 
Hitt of Washington, providing legislation to compensate for the 
depreciated currencies, in our judgment would fairly meet the 
situation, and we most earnestly ask that you give it your 
support. 

We can think of nothing more vital to the welfare of the people 
of this country than to prevent the importation of goods which 
can be made in this country with the facilities and labor available, 
and there is nothing we believe of greater importance than to 
put our unemployed back to work. 

Other countries, Canada, France, and others, took immediate 


action after England went off the gold standard to protect their 


home fires by suitable action to prevent importations resulting 
from lower prices arising from depreciated currency. 

This country is faced with an emergency, and to save itself it 
must act without much further delay to stop the destructive effect 
of buying abroad those things which should be made in this 
country. 

Will you please let us know what your attitude will be on this 
bill, and we would appreciate an expression of your opinion as to 
whether or not this bill can be put through and made effective in 
the near future. 

Yours very truly, 
BELOIT IRON Works, 

By E. H. Neese, President. 

CARLISLE, PA., January 11, 1933. 
Mr. FRANK CROWTHER, 
Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: We understand there is to be offered in the House 


of Representatives bill H. R. 13999 to protect American manu- 
facturers against damage done by imports from countries with 

depreciated currencies. 
We can not urge you too strongly to support this bill or any 
similar visions. Our market has been practically 


other with pro 
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destroyed by the rugs coming from Japan, and during the year 
just past our production was cut 75 per cent from the year be- 
fore, when Japan was on a gold standard. 

The imported rugs have affected us for the past several years, 
but the worst blow was when Japanese currency became so de- 
preciated. 

If we were on a good basis with the Japanese, it would be pos- 
sible to give immediate employment to practically all the men we 
have been compelled to lay off during the past year, because the 
market for rugs of our kind is just as good as formerly. 

We would be glad to know your attitude in this matter, as we 
are trying to do all possible to assist in saving the American rug 
industry. 

Very truly yours, 
Topp CARPET MANUFACTURING Co, 
R. K. Topp. 


LocKroRT, N. Y., January 10, 1933. 
Hon. FRANK CROWTHER, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dram REPRESENTATIVE CROWTHER: At least one-third of the peo- 
ple now out of employment are in this condition owing to foreign- 
made goods supplanting in this market the usual American-made 
article. This condition is continuing and growing more acute on 
account of the great advantage accruing to those countries now 
having depreciated currencies. In most cases these depreciated 
currencies more than offset our present tariff rates. We can not 
get these people back to work until these foreign advantages are 
canceled. 

We urge the enactment of the law of the bill proposed by Rep- 
resentative HILL, of Washington, bill H. R. 13999, to bring about 
this much-needed correction. 

Formerly this mill manufactured about 25 per cent of the dish 
towels used in the average home. To-day our looms are idle and 
we are manufacturing no dish towels. Above 500 people in this 
industry are affected. Surely American-used dish towels should be 
made by American labor, as they have for a great many years past, 
and not by the labor of British, German, and other foreign 
countries. 

Your aid in this matter is most earnestly solicited. 

Respectfully yours, 
NIAGARA TEXTILE Co., 
H. L. Ransom, President. 


ÂMSTERDAM, N. T., January 11, 1933. 
FRANK 


CROWTHER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: With reference to your statement of the 10th instant, 
as quoted in the Amsterdam Evening Recorder of that date, con- 
cerning the unfair foreign competition which the American rug 
manufacturer is up against on account of insufficient tariff protec- 
tion, perhaps you will recall that back in November, 1931, we 
wrote you at length on the subject, explaining that we were find- 
ing it almost impossible to build up our business owing to the 
competition of imported goods. š 

Since that time conditions have become steadily worse. Not 
only have low-priced floor coverings continued to come into the 
country in ever-increasing volume but our foreign competitors 
are working into the higher-priced fields with cotton, wool, silk, 
and rayon pile fabrics until the larger domestic producers are 
thoroughly alarmed. 

Of course American manufacturers of low-priced floor coverings 
such as rag, fiber, and cotton rugs of the different weaves and 
textures have been practically driven out of business, as testified 
by their representatives before the Tariff Commission several weeks 
ago. What effect, if any, their protest has had we have not been 
able to find out. We know, however, that the manufacturers of 
lower-priced floor coverings will be only too glad to combine with 
those higher-priced fabrics in presenting their protest 
and presume that the Rug Institute will see that this combina- 
tion of forces is effected. Certainly it is important to all of us 
that immediate and favorable action be taken if we are to con- 
tinue in business, and we hope it will be possible to put through 
some kind of a revision before March next. 

From the success of your efforts to gain protection for the glove 
manufacturers of this district several years ago and because of 
your recognized standing and ability in Washington we feel certain 
that, with the proper cooperation of rug and carpet manufac- 
turers, you, if anyone, will be able to secure adequate protection 
for the rug industry. 

Very truly yours, 


AMSTERDAM TEXTILEs, 
F. V. W. Brood, President. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., January 12, 1932. 
Mr. FRANK CROWTHER, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Dear SR: We want to bring to your attention a very pressing 
matter affecting the interests of the American people. In recent 
months we have received through our brokerage connections many 
complaints of a ruinous competition forced upon American in- 
dustry by foreign nations. This competition arises chiefly from 
the product of those nations whose currency has been greatly 
depreciated. It is very probable that many citizens of the United 
States have not begun to realize the dire results to this country 
if foreign nations are permitted to ship goods into this country 
manufactured by pauperized labor and which labor has been paid 
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in a depreciated currency. This situation was brought glaringly 
before the American people in a recent article in the Saturday 
Evening Post and received special comment as an editorial by that 
journal. 

We are not attempting to advise our Senators and Congress- 
men what the remedy should be to curb this menace to American 
industry, but we are telling them that it is a serious and growing 
menace and eating like a cancer at the very heart of the life of 
American business, and immediate action should be taken by 
Congress, not only to alleviate, but to bring speedy and prompt 
action for relief. 

The most recent case that has come under our observation has 
been a complaint from the Westgate Sea Products Co., of San 
Diego, Calif., who are packers and shippers of tuna fish. In their 
recent letter to us they state that Japan, by reason of their de- 
preciated currency, is shipping large quantities of their tuna fish 
into the United States at ridiculously low prices. It is further 
stated that the export of Japanese tuna fish to the United States 
during the first eight months of 1932 increased 558 per cent as 
compared to the same period in 1931. 

The damage done to the tuna-fish industry by this competition 
is almost infinitesimal as compared to the damage that is being 
done to many and varied industries located throughout the 
country. 

We appeal to you to give this matter your prompt and serious 
consideration, to the end that needed relief can be brought about 
by the next Congress. 

Yours very truly, 
Morcan Bros. Co., 
H. D. HUNDRION, 
Wholesale Merchandise Brokers. 


— 


San Dieco, CALIF., January 12, 1933. 
Hon. Frank CROWTHER, 
Representative of New York, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: To-day unemployment is at its height, 
and is increasing. All American industries, which have foreign 
competition, are being rapidly undermined due to unfair condi- 
tions brought about by depreciated foreign currency. Specifically 
our tuna industry is on the verge of ruination. Prompt action is 
imperative if American industry is to be saved. All that we ask 
is to be placed in a position where we may be competitive with 
the foreigner. 

We believe the passage of the Hill bill, H. R. 13999, in its present 
form will correctly and automatically adjust this great difficulty, 
and we respectfully urge you, as a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, to do all in your power to see that this bill 
reaches the floor of the House of Representatives in time to be 
passed there and in the Senate during this session of Congress. 
It is our belief that this is one of the most important matters 
before your committee. 

Your wholehearted support is earnestly requested and will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
WESTGATE SEA Propucts Co., 
PauL H. STEELE, Sales Manager. 


— 


BALTIMORE, Mo., January 14, 1933. 
Hon. FRANK CROWTHER, 
Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As manufacturers of chinaware in the city of Balti- 
more for the past 85 years, during which time this plant has 
operated without cessation at any time, we are urged to present 
before your honorable body the conditions in which we find our- 
selves, which are utterly beyond our control. 

For several years past the pottery industry has shared with all 
others a difficult situation, but we struggled on, doing our best 
to meet a situation which was gradually becoming worse. 

During the past year we have been dealt a blow which threatens 
annihilation. We refer here to the importations of chinaware from 
countries with depreciated currencies. The tariffs assessed on 
chinaware coming from England, Japan, and certain countries of 
central Europe fail utterly to protect us, due to the fact that 
when these importations are paid for in United States currency 
on the basis of exchange now existing in these countries, that the 
actual difference runs on each transaction from 25 per cent to 
50 per cent less than the basis on which figures in the tariff 
schedule haye been fixed. 

We need not tell you that this business is out of the competitive 
field altogether. It is not competition; it is suicide, and this in- 
dustry can not exist. It has curtailed the production of chinaware 
in the United States (latest figures show to 36 per cent of normal). 
The effect on labor is easily seen—only one-third of the usual 
workers are now employed. 

The pottery business, although not large, is a constant one and 
is basic. It is not one to come and go. Pottery is as old as the 
human race and will continue with us until the end of time. 
Every man, woman, and child uses our products three times a 
day. It is about fourth on the list in civilized life: Food, clothing, 
housing, housewares (pottery). 

This being so, there is no reason why, if competition were ade- 
quately controlled, we could not put back to work full quotas of 
employees. The nature of the business is such that very little 
machinery is used; there is possibly no other industry that em- 
ploys more labor in proportion to its output than ours, 
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Certainly, immediate legislation such as is before your com- 
mittee on the House bill H. R. 13999, must be put in force if we 
are to survive. 

Yours very truly, 
Epwitn BENNETT Potrery Co. 
GEORGE A. Bavrr, Vice President. 


New Yorx, January 12, 1933. 
Hon. Frank CROWTHER, 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As you are on the Ways and Means Committee in the 
House of Representatives, and before you comes up the bill 
H. R. 13999, a bill “to prevent loss of revenue, to provide em- 
ployment for American labor, and to maintain the industries and 
agriculture of the United States against the effects of depreciation 
in foreign currencies,” I wish to give you a few facts pertaining 
to the importation of foreign goods and the harm it has done to 
my company. 

We are in the business of manufacturing decorative Christ- 
mas-tree outfits and various other specialties. We started in 
1926 and we used about 18,000,000 small lamps for decorating 
Christmas trees. The business was going very nicely; we reached 
& point in the year 1930 where we had consumed almost 60,000,000 
of such lamps. 

We employed in our factory several hundred people for almost 
300 days of the year. We have paid fairly good taxes to the 
Federal Government, also to the State. We have maintained and 
complied with all the regulations and laws of the State of New 
York and kept our people very happy. 

In the last two years since Japan started to export these lamps 
to the United States and due to the deflation of their currency, 
they have shot our business to pieces. We haven’t employed one- 
third of the people we employed in 1929 or 1930. We were com- 
pelled to cut our salaries to such an extent that it was pitiable. 
With all that we haven't made a cent in the last two years; we 
haven't been able to pay any dividend and to-day we are sitting 
in our office worrying what we are going to do with the people 
we still have. Are we going to keep them or discharge them? 

If we knew that the Government is going to protect us against 
the dumping of Japan, we are quite reasonably certain that we 
can employ our people again and lay our plans so that we wouldn't 
have to discharge anybody. Please realize it is impossible to com- 
pete with Japan even if there should be a gold standard. They 
pay their girls 13 to 15 cents a day. You appreciate we can 
not commence to think of such wages. 

We never had a better protection on lamps than 20 per cent 
duty, but since they went off the gold standard and with the 
development of their industries, and the extent of their dumping, 
we are either compelled to close up or look to relief by protection 
from our Government. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jas. BLOCK. 
Noma ELECTRIC CORPORATION. 


— 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., January II, 1933. 
Congressman FRANK CROWTHER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: As business conditions require legislative 
action to help lift the depression, it is evident that the earlier 
the remedy is applied, the earlier will the benefits be produced. 

Our attention has been called to H. R. 13790 designed to offset 
the effects of depreciated currencies of foreign countries as against 
that of our currency. It appears to us that this feature is so 
overwhelmingly important under present conditions that it 
should have your most serious consideration and we trust that 
you will give this bill, H. R. 18790, your support for passage. 


Yours very truly, 
C. A. Retss Coat Co., 
C. A. REISS, 


—— 


Grand Rarms, Micx., January 10, 1933. 
Hon. FRANK CROWTHER, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: The Grand Rapids Association of Commerce, 
representing the industrial, commercial, and civic interests of this 
metropolitan community of more than 200,000 persons, a manu- 
facturing city of many diversified industries making more than 
500 different kinds of products, sincerely recommends to your 
favorable consideration the passage of H. R. 13999, known as 
the Hill bill, “to prevent loss of revenue, to provide employment 
for American labor, and to maintain the industries and agricul- 
ture of the United States against the effects of depreciation in 
foreign currencies,” which, we understand, is now before your 
committee, and we respectfully urge your support for this bill. 

This action is taken after thorough consideration of the re- 
ports of manufacturers of this city in regular meeting of this 
organization and after a canvass of wholesale and retail outlets 
to check reports of manufacturers. 

A number of individual instances were reported by manufac- 
turers in which prices have been depreciated by the influx of 
foreign goods having an advantage of depreciated currency. In- 
stances were quoted of loss of business which was near success- 
ful completion as a result of indirect influence upon the produc- 
tion of other manufacturers of products which are being imported 
under the advantage of depreciated foreign currencies, and a 
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number of our manufacturers are confident that a control of im- 
ports from countries having depreciated currencies would have a 
favorable effect upon production and employment in their indus- 
tries, 

After thorough consideration of these facts and the recommen- 
dations of the manufacturers’ committee of this association, the 
board of directors makes this appeal upon behalf of all manu- 
facturers of the United States who find themselves in similar cir- 
cumstances. 7 

Respectfully, 
GRAND RAPIDS ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE. 
Alxx T. McFaypen, Secretary. - 


DULUTH, MINN., January 13, 1933. 
Hon. Frank CROWTHER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE SIR: We haye been producers and jobbers of pulp- 
wood and crossties in this market for the past 25 years and are 
taking the liberty to write you relative to House bill 13999, now 
before the Ways and Means Committee for consideration, as the 
passage of legislation of this character is of vital importance to 
the pulpwood industry in our country. 

The price of our pulpwood on a f. o. b. loading-point basis has 
declined approximately 6624 per cent since 1929, so that now even 
at the low cost at which our wood could be produced, we are not 
able to compete with priees at which our mill connections are 
securing wood or sulphite from foreign sources. At least one- 
half of this decline has occurred since the abandonment of the 
gold standard by foreign wood-producing countries. 

Production in Minnesota at present is about 10 per cent of the 
previous 10-year average, which condition is substantiated by our 
record of sales, which have fallen from 19,000 cords in 1930 to 
1,000 cords during 1932. 

It is estimated by the trade journals that the paper mills in the 
United States ran at an average of 58 per cent of capacity during 
1932, which would indicate that a very large per cent of their 
requirements were purchased abroad. There is an ample supply 
of standing timber suitable for pulpwood in northern Minnesota, 
which for many years would take care of the requirements of the 
mills that ordinarily buy in this market. 

There are now at least ten to twelve thousand men in Minne- 
sota out of full or part time employment for reasons above 
given, and in our own case we have been forced to dispense with 
the services of our entire organization and have conducted no 
pulpwood operations during the past year. 

The passage of this bill, we believe, would be of material assist- 
ance in resto: the unemployed in the industry and would also 
develop revenue of which the Federal Government is in great 
need. Know you are well aware that the countries with de- 
preciated currencies, whose pulpwood and sulphite are now com- 
ing into the United States, are not countries from whom war 
debts are due. 

We earnestly ask your support of this measure. 


Yours very truly, 
Curry & WHYTE Co., 
By E. N. WHYTE, President. 


— 


GREEN Bar, Wis. January 13, 1933. 
Hon. Frank CROWTHER, 
Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dax CONGRESSMAN: I am calling attention to a bill recently 
introduced into Congress, H. R. 13999, having for its purpose the 
imposition of a tax on imports from depreciated-currency coun- 
tries equal to the difference between the value of the dollar and 
the value of depreciated currency of exporting countries; said 
bill being designated as “A bill to prevent loss of revenue, to 
provide employment for American labor, and to maintain the 
industries and agriculture of the United States against the effects 
of depreciation in foreign currencies,” 

Equalization measures similar to those long in vogue in for- 
eign countries must be adopted to preserve domestic markets for 
American agriculture and industries and American jobs for 
American workers. 

It is useless for me to submit statistical data in support of this 
legislation, appreciating that you are accessible to information 
showing the result of debased currency of foreign nations on our 
economic life. 

We stress the importance of favorable consideration to the bill 
above referred to. 

Yours very truly, 
HoserG PAPER & FIBRE Co., 
J. M. Conway, President. 


PESHTIGO, Wis., January 6, 1933. 
Hon. FRANK CROWTHER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: There is before the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House for consideration House bill (H. R. 13790) to provide 
revenue, to provide employment for American labor, and to en- 
courage the industries and agriculture of the United States by 
compensating for depreciation in foreign currency. 

Our interest in this measure lies primarily in the fact that the 
present disparity in exchange enables foreign sulphite manufac- 
turers, with their cheap labor, to underquote domestic producers 
to such an extent that a number of Wisconsin sulphite mills have 
already been closed down. We have reduced our cost of manufac- 
ture as far as it is physically possible to do so, consistent with 
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the reasonable wage scale, but in spite of these economies we are 
now faced with the absolute necessity of importing foreign sul- 
phite and closing down our sulphite mill if we are to continue 
competing in the paper industry. 

Now, the enactment or final defeat of this bill should naturally 
be based on specific facts and not hypothetical theories such as 
harvesting cherries without a cherry orchard. Our company oper- 
ates both a sulphite plant and paper mill. The sulphite plant 
involves a capital outlay of only $500,000, and the demolishing of 
this capital value is insignificant compared to what a closed mill 
would mean in lost labor when computed in its back kick to the 
raw materials grown on American soil. 

Specifically, the city of Peshtigo, with 1,500 inhabitants, would 
lose an annual pay roll of $120,000, plus $15,000 in taxes and the 
support of the men losing their jobs. The men engaged in logging 
operation of wood cut in the forests of northern Wisconsin and 
the upper peninsula of Michigan (these men are now on the verge 
of starvation) would lose $200,000. The coal mines would be de- 
prived of $50,000 revenue, with its further back kick to American 
labor. The power company would lose $36,000 annually, with its 
corresponding back kick. The sulphur mines, plus transportation 
over American railroads, would lose 675,000 annually. The chlorine 
manufacturers, plus cost of transportation, would lose $60,000 
annually, and the back kick this would have, 

Other materials, repair parts, etc., amount to about $60,000 a 

In addition to all this the railroads would lose approxi- 
mately $100,000 for transportation of pulpwood and other items 
not recorded above, a grand total of better than $800,000 
annually, which would absolutely disappear in thin air with the 
closing of our sulphite mill; and all this can be rightfully inter- 
preted as a loss to the American workman, not only here but in 
all parts from where we draw our supplies. This amount is based 
on to-day’s depreciated level of commodity prices, and if values 
were normal it would increase the sum mentioned by at least 25 
per cent. All of this would result because of the closing down 
of an insignificantly small sulphite plant in northern Wisconsin. 

In giving you this information we are not actuated by selfish 
motives, because if our sulphite plant did close down we would 
still have a paper mill and could buy foreign pulps at a cost 
considerably below our own cost of manufacturing this article, 
and we would then be on an equal basis with any other paper mill 
in the United States which is not producing its own sulphite. 
There is only one solution to stem this pending economic loss, I. e., 
by the proper exercising of the powers invested in you to enact 
proper protecting legislation to offset the evils of depreciated for- 
eign currency. We do not ask for a protective tariff but merely 
the enactment of such remedial measures as will restore the cost 
ratio to conditions existing before our foreign competitors went 
off the gold standard. 

The only other alternative for us is to reduce our labor costs, 
and the cost of all materials used, to an equal level of like com- 
modities in the competing foreign countries, and it certainly is 
not necessary for me to explain in detail to intelligent men what 
this would mean, or to remind you that the real blow falls on the 
American workman and his family, who is earning his daily bread 
by hard, honest effort. 

If in your heart you have any interest for American humanity, 
let your action and decision be the answer. 


Cordially yours, 
BADGER PAPER Mitts (INo.), 
By E. A. MEYER. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 11, 1933. 
Hon. Frank CROWTHER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: On account of the reduced rate of exchange in 
countries supplying finished linen thread and cotton fish netting, 
it has become necessary, practically to close our plants in Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Baltimore, and Gloucester, throwing hundreds of 
our citizens out of work. This emergency requires corrective legis- 
lative measures immediately if our industry is to live. 

Our companies consume over a million pounds of cotton yearly, 
which production is now lost to the southern cotton growers and 
to the mills from whom we buy, resulting in unemployment at 
these sources of supply. 

We have studied the bills proposed to give relief to American 
industry, from this condition, and we favor the bill No. 13999. 

In the interest of the families dependent for a living on our 
factories and in the interest of the large capital invested in these 
plants we strongly urge the immediate enactment of this bill. 


Very truly yours, 
R. J. EDERER THREAD CO., 
L. B. EDERER, President. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 13, 1933. 
Hon. FRANK CROWTHER, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As every manufacturer in the United States whose 
product is similar to, or generally interchangeable with, a product 
made in a foreign country, we are vitally concerned over the effect 
on the United States tariff of depreciated currencies so extensively 
in use in foreign countries. 

The application of ad valorem duties under the provisions of the 
tariff act of 1930 on importations from foreign countries, in which 
the currency has depreciated, reduces the tariff protection per unit 
of imported merchandise by the percentage of the depreciation. 

TETS storage batteries are produced in the following foreign 
countries: 
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England, whose currency has depreciated over 31 per cent; 
Sweden, whose currency has depreciated over 32 per cent; Spain, 
whose currency has depreciated over 57 per cent; Japan, whose 
currency has depreciated over 58 per cent; Mexico, whose currency 
has depreciated over 36 per cent; Canada, whose currency has 
depreciated over 11 per cent; France, whose currency is not now 
depreciated; Belgium, whose currency is not now depreciated; 
Italy, whose currency is not now depreciated; Germany, whose 
currency is not now depreciated. 

The export business of this company has been practically 
eliminated by the competition from makers of foreign countries 
whose currency has depreciated. 

Foreign competition in the United States from such countries, 
if permitted to develop under present conditions, will have the 
effect of curtailing the market for our products and lead to reduc- 
tion in employment. No exact estimate of the extent of such 
reduction can be made, but it is reasonable to assume that it will 
be substantial. 

We respectfully urge you to support H. R. 13999, or any other 
similar measure to maintain the industries in the United States 
against the effects of depreciation in foreign currencies. 

Respectfully, 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., 
By JohN R. WiLiams, President. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take this opportunity to discuss briefly the present lamen- 
table mortgage-foreclosure situation. I have been for a long 
time and am more and more distressed as every day’s mail 
brings me many, many letters from people in my district, 
telling me of the foreclosures which are taking place and 
pleading with me and pleading with Congress for some 
relief from this awful menace. For more than two years I 
have plead with Congress for relief along this line. 

Many bills have been introduced for this purpose, and it 
is not my intention at this time to criticize any of these bills. 
I am in thorough accord with the purpose of every one 
which seeks in some way to stop the present orgy of loan 
foreclosures. Our people are entitled to immediate, effective 
relief. 

I want to get across to this Congress, however, one idea 
which I think is worth while; and I shall feel that my 14 
years in Congress have not been in vain if I can impress this 
one idea on the Congress, so that, after I retire on the 4th 
of March next, some one here will remember this one sug- 
gestion and will endeavor to see that it is carried into effect 
in the legislation which may be passed after the 4th of 
March. 

I hope we may pass legislation along this line before the 
4th of March, but I now fear we shall not; and I may add 
it should have been passed years ago; it should have had 
precedence over all other legislation. 

I want to impress on the Congress the idea of working out 
some plan whereby we can handle the loan-foreclosure situ- 
ation in its entirety, in mass, as a general situation to be 
cured by the legislation which is passed. When the bill is 
passed I want it to be most effective. 

Too often we pass legislation here which does not really 
help the farmer. For instance, the home loan bank act was 
passed presumably for the purpose of saving the homes of 
the Nation. Many of the farmers believed when this bill 
became law that they would be able to borrow money and 
save even the homes on the farms. 

Of course, the people who lived in the cities believed that 
this bill would enable them to refinance their homes and stop 
the loan foreclosures which were then pending, but when 
the bill was passed and went into effect the farmers and 
other home owners found that the machinery was too cum- 
bersome, too expensive, that there was too much red tape 
connected with it, and it was almost impossible for a man 
who had a home, either in the city or in the country, where 
a loan foreclosure was pending, to get money and stop the 
foreclosure. 

We appropriated during the first part of last year $125,- 
000,000 for the Federal land banks of the country. The 
newspapers carried the statement that this appropriation of 
$125,000,000 was turned over to the Federal land banks for 
the purpose of stopping the loan foreclosures which were 
then pending in connection with the farms of the country. 
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I regret exceedingly that the Federal land banks used this 
money for the most selfish reasons and not as intended by 
Congress. I plead with Congress not to appropriate that 
money without the most positive instructions that every cent 
of it be used for refinancing and extending farm loans. I 
feared it would not be used as intended by Congress. 

Very little of that money was used for that purpose. I 
am pleading with Congress to provide some method so that 
this entire matter can be handled and not leave it to the 
individual farmer to apply for his loan. 

Suppose you passed a bill turning a large amount of 
money over to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, or 
some other agency if you do not like the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, so that a man when his mortgage is to 
be foreclosed may go to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and borrow enough money to pay the interest on his 
loan or pay the taxes in connection with his loan. 

The chances are very great that that individual farmer 
will never make application for a loan. There should be 
some method worked out whereby a sufficient amount of 
money would be made available and then some govern- 
mental agent or official should be authorized and required 
to get in touch with the long-term loan concerns and re- 
adjust, refinance, and get renewed or extended all distressed 
loans about to be foreclosed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That would involve a secondary or- 
ganization in addition to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, when you mention long-term loans. Is it the gen- 
tleman’s proposal that the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration shall loan directly to the farmers to prevent 
foreclosures? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. No; I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that when the Reconstruction Finance 
act was pending before Congress a year ago I offered an 
amendment to authorize the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to buy from insurance companies and to buy from 
banks past-interest coupons held by those companies, pro- 
vided the banks and insurance companies would enter into 
a proper agreement with the Finance Corporation to extend 
the loans. 

That hes always been my idea, and if that was adopted 
we could handle the matter more easily by going to the John 
Hancock Mutual Insurance Co.—which by the way, made 
many loans in my district—and negotiate with them for 
extending the loans. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Suppose they would not extend the 
loans? Suppose they said they had no more money to put 
into farm loans? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. They have their money 
already invested in farm loans and real-estate loans and are 
about to foreclose because the interest has not been paid. 
What I want is to have the corporation buy those 
interest coupons from them, possibly without recourse, 
without having them indorsed, thereby securing the loan 
from the Finance Corporation without the farmer doing it 
individually. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I misunderstood the gentleman. The 
gentleman refers to those insurance companies who have 
mortgages on real estate and farm property and are about 
to foreclose? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes; it is a scheme to stop 
the foreclosures now taking place. The gentleman will 
remember that during the World War the War Finance 
Corporation act contained the very idea which I like so 
much. It provided that money should be loaned to banks 
on notes and other forms of indebtedness taken by the 
banks for agricultural purposes, 

I was very happy to offer an amendment to the War 
Finance Corporation act, which was adopted by Congress 
and became law, providing that the banks of the country 
should also make loans to the banks on paper given by the 
farmer to merchants, to supply concerns, and other financial 
institutions, and rediscounted with the bank. 
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The War Finance Corporation act provided that the 
money must go direct into the pockets of the individual 
farmer before it was ever loaned to the bank. In that case a 
small farmer who wanted to borrow $50 or $75 or $200, who 
was not able to hire a lawyer to take the matter up with the 
War Finance Corporation in Washington, could go to the 
bank, and the bank would take his application, and another 
man would come in for $50 or $75 or $200, or whatever the 
amount might be, and another and another and so on, until 
finally it would amount in all to $25,000 or $40,000, or what- 
ever the amount might be, and the bank then would apply 
for a loan from the War Finance Corporation and get the 
loan and distribute it amongst the people in the country. 
That act provided a method of approach. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia has expired. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one 
minute more. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. GLOVER. Does not the gentleman believe that a 
great deal of this distress that is coming to our people be- 
cause of the foreclosure of mortgages can be taken care of 
by legislation in the States, where they could pass an act 
denying the equity courts the right to foreclose a man’s 
equity when they foreclosed his mortgage, and give him a 
period of, say, five years for the purpose of redemption of 
his property under the mortgage? 

Mr, LANKFORD of Georgia. Oh, yes; a great deal of 
help may come to the people from the State legislatures, 
but, independent of that, I want to impress on Congress the 
fact that whatever legislation is passed for the farmer must 
provide some method of approach. You may provide a 
way in which the farmer can make application for $60, $300, 
$480, or other small amounts to pay his interest, but the item 
is too small, there is so much red tape that it is hard for him 
to approach the throne of financial grace, and he loses his 
land. Congress must approach it for the farmer through 
the insurance company or through the Federal land banks 
or through some other organization along the line established 
by the War Finance Corporation during the Woodrow Wil- 
son administration. 

Let me say to my good friend from Arkansas [Mr. GLOVER] 
that I appreciate to the fullest extent the suggestion made 
by him and am in fullest accord with the idea that our 
State legislatures can do much in this connection. It is 
time for the friends of the farmers everywhere to act, and at 
once, if our farmers are to be saved. 

The general assembly of my State is now in session; 
Gov. Eugene Talmadge for a long time served faithfully 
and well as our commissioner of agriculture, is a true 
friend of the farmers, and I confidently predict that he and 
the Georgia Legislature will take speedy action to help to 
the fullest extent in the solution of this awful loan-fore- 
closure problem, in so far as Georgia is concerned. 

It is our duty here to do all we can nationally to the end 
that with Federal aid and State aid, and cooperation of all 
concerned, we may be able to save the homes of the farmers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia has again expired. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Hare]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, supplementing the statement 
made by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Lanxrorp] with 
reference to foreclosure of mortgages, my observation for 
the last year or two is that foreclosures of farm mortgages 
by insurance companies have not been as great as fore- 
closures by the Federal land banks and joint-stock land 
banks. While I would not want to enter into an argument 
objecting to the gentleman’s scheme, I think, in view of the 
relationship between Congress and the institutions referred 
to, it would be very fortunate if this Congress could enact 
legislation that would in some way prevent the foreclosure 
of farm mortgages by these banking institutions. 

At the last session we passed the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation act, and we were told at the time provision would 
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be made whereby the banks would be able to secure funds to 
pay the interest on their bonds and delay the foreclosure of 
mortgages. We thought at the time that this would be of 
some assistance to those farmers who were unable to meet 
their payments, but my information is that very little has 
been done, particularly by the joint-stock land banks, for 
there seems to be no let-up in their foreclosures during the 
past year. 

My purpose in rising at this time, therefore, is to invite 
the attention of the committee to a bill now on the calendar, 
H. R. 8167, and urge that it be given immediate considera- 
tion. This bill provides that the Federal land banks and the 
joint-stock land banks shall be required to accept their bonds 
in satisfaction of mortgages when presented by a mortgagor. 
It is not my purpose to go into the details, with the limited 
time allotted to discuss the merits of the bill, because I 
know many Members have been importuned by their con- 
stituents to support the bill, and I am sure most of you are 
familiar with its provisions. It is now on the calendar, and 
we are going to ask for a special rule for special considera- 
tion. The question raised by some in opposition to the bill is 
that of its constitutionality. 

I have asked for these few minutes of the committee’s time 
to cite some of the authorities to show that the proposed 
legislation would not be in violation of the Constitution. 
And I am glad to note the presence of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BankHEap], a member of the Rules Committee, 
who is an able lawyer and a man who always likes to know 
the real merits of a proposition before reaching a final 
conclusion. 

The question raised by the banks is that if we pass this 
bill, it will require them to accept bonds in satisfaction of a 
mortgage when, under their contract, the mortgagor is re- 
quired to pay the same in United States currency or coin and 
to require the banks to accept anything else except currency 
or coin would amount to an impairment of the obligation of 
a contract. They rely upon Article I, section 10 of the Con- 
stitution, which reads as follows: 

No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation; 
grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money; emit bills of 
credit; make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in pay- 
ment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law 
impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

My position is that this provision of the Constitution ap- 
plies solely to the law-making bodies of the States and not to 
the Congress of the United States. In support of this posi- 
tion we note the following in Twelfth Corpus Juris, para- 
graph 594: 

The prohibition of laws, impairing the obligation of contracts is 
expressly at State action and does not apply to Congress, 
which may pass laws directly, or indirectly impairing the obligation 
of contracts. 

The most recent decision noted directly in line with the 
thought expressed is found in the case of Nortz v. Miller 
(285 Fed. Rep. 778), where the plaintiff was claiming that 
certain rights under a contract had been abridged or im- 
paired by an act of Congress known as the trading with the 
enemy act, as amended by the act of June 5, 1920, saying the 
act was in violation of the Constitution. However, the court 
held otherwise and stated in its opinion: 

But if, under any view, it should be thought that any impair- 
ment of contractual obligation has resulted, that fact can not avail 
the plaintiff. Congress can, and often has, without impinging 
upon any constitutional guaranty, impaired the obligation of 
contracts which, when made, were binding upon the parties 
thereto. 

The case of Mottley v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., 
(219 U. S. 467) shows that Mottley and his wife sustained 
personal and permanent injuries as a result of a collision 
of trains on the tracks of the railroad company. One of 
the considerations given by the railroad company in sat- 
isfaction of damages was a written agreement that Mot- 
tley and his wife were to receive a pass on the lines of 
the railroad company and all connecting lines during their 
lifetime. The pass was received and used until the passage 
of the act of Congress June 29, 1906, making the use of 
Passes on railroad trains illegal except to certain specified 
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persons. The Mottleys did not come within the excepted 
classes. The railroad company refused to honor or grant 
additional passes to the Mottleys on the ground that it was 
forbidden to do so by the act of Congress referred to. The 
Mottleys went into the courts to enforce their contract on 
the ground that Congress, under the Constitution, had no 
right to enact a law impairing the obligations of a contract. 

In its decision the court quoted with approval the follow- 
ing opinion, which had been rendered long before this case 
was decided: 

As in a state of civil society, property of a citizen is ownership, 
subject to the lawful demands of the sovereign, so contracts must 
be understood as made in reference to the possible exercise of the 
rightful authority of the Government, and no obligation of a 
contract can extend to the defeat of legitimate Government 
authority. 


Proceeding in its opinion the court said: 


The agreement between the railroad company and the Mottleys 
must necessarily be regarded as having been made subject to the 
possibility that, at some future time, Congress might so exert its 
whole constitutional power in regulating interstate commerce as 
to render that agreement unenforceable or to impair its value. 
That the exercise of such power may be hampered or restricted to 
any extent by contracts previously made between individuals or 
corporations is inconceivable. The framers of the Constitution 
never intended any such state of things to exist. 


The principle involved in the legal tender acts is quite 
similar to that raised in opposition to this bill. There Con- 
gress provided that the United States Treasury notes when 
presented would be considered legal tender in the payment 
of debts and other obligations to the same extent as if they 
were gold or silver coin. It was the contention of many 
that such a law was unconstitutional for the reason it im- 
paired the obligation of a contract in that it required a per- 
son holding a contract payable in gold or silver coin to 
accept something else, probably of less value, in payment. 
They insisted that a creditor who held a contract payable in 
gold or United States coin, if required to accept currency in 
satisfaction of claims, would be accepting a lesser amount 
than was actually due, saying that currency or United States 
notes had no value as compared with gold, and that Con- 
gress by the passage of such an act impaired the obligations 
of a contract in violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of 
the Constitution of the United States. They urged further 
that the legal tender acts violated the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution, which prohibits the taking of private prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

This latter objection has been raised by some of the 
opponents to this bill, but it is so far fetched I think it may 
be disposed of by quoting part of the opinion of Justice 
Strong in Knox against Lee, and Parker against Davis, 
United States Supreme Court Reporter 20, 287, where he says: 

Closely allied to the objection we have just been considering 
is the argument pressed upon us that the legal tender acts were 
prohibited by the spirit of the fifth amendment, which forbids 
the taking of private property for public use without just com- 
pensation or due process of law. That provision has always been 


understood as referring only to a direct appropriation and not to 
consequential injuries resulting from the exercise of lawful power. 


Quoting further from the opinion of Justice Strong in the 
legal tender cases, we find the following: 


Nor can it be truly asserted that Congress may not, by its action, 
indirectly impair the obligation of contracts if by the expression 
be meant rendering contracts fruitless, or partially fruitless. 
Directly it may, confessedly, by passing a bankrupt act, embracing 
past as well as future transactions. This is obliterating contracts 
entirely. So it may relieve parties from their apparent obligations 
indirectly in a multitude of ways. It may declare war, or, even in 
peace, pass nonintercourse acts, or direct an embargo. All such 
measures may, and must, operate seriously upon existing contracts, 
and may not merely hinder, but relieve, the parties to such con- 
tracts entirely from performance. And it is no sufficient answer 
to this to say it is true only when the powers exerted were ex- 
pressly granted. There is no ground for any such distinction. It 
has no warrant in the Constitution or in any of the decisions of 
this court. 


Proceeding further the opinion of the court in the legal- 
tender cases was thus summarized: 

By the act of June 28, 1834, a new regulation of the weight and 
value of gold coin was adopted, and about 6 per cent was taken 


from the weight of each dollar. The effect of this was that all 
creditors were subjected to a corresponding loss. The debts then 
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due became solvable with 6 per cent less gold than was required 
to pay them before. The result was thus precisely what it is 
contended the legal tender acts worked. But was it ever imagined 
this was taking private property without compensation or due 
process of law? Was the idea ever advanced that the new regula- 
tion of gold coin was against the fifth amendment? It is said, 
however, now that the act of 1834 only brought the legal value of 
gold more nearly into correspondence with its actual value in the 
market, or its relative value to silver. But we do not perceive that 
this varies the case or diminishes its force as an illustration. The 
creditor who had a thousand dollars due him on the 31st day of 
July, 1834 (the day before the act took effect), was entitled to a 
thousand dollars of coined gold of the weight and fineness of tha 
then existing coinage. The day after, he was entitled only to a 
sum 6 per cent less in weight and in market value, or to a smaller 
number of silver dollars. Yet he would have been a bold man who 
had asserted that because of this the obligation of the contract 
was impaired, or that private property was taken without compen- 
sation or without due process of law. * * We are not aware 
of anything else which has been advanced in support of the propo- 
sition that the legal tender acts were forbidden by either the 
letter or spirit of the Constitution. 

But, without extending our remarks further, it will be seen that 
we hold the acts of Congress constitutional as applied to contracts 
made either before or after their passage. In so holding, we over- 
rule so much of what was decided in Hepburn v. Griswold (75 
U. S. 19-513) as ruled the acts unwarranted by the Constitution, 
so far as they apply to contracts made before their enactment. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will it interrupt the gentleman if I ask 
him a question? 

Mr. HARE. No. I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I would like to ask the gentleman if 
there is any difference between the proposal contained in 
the bill to which he refers, known as the Hare bill, from the 
universally accepted proposition in Anglo-Saxon jurispru- 
dence, at least, that counterclaim and set-off of one con- 
tract obligation may be had by another contract obligation? 

Mr. HARE. I think the principle suggested by the gen- 
tleman is identical, because the bill provides that the bond 
will not be honored unless presented by the mortgagor him- 
self. If the mortgagor is the holder of bonds amounting, 
we will say, to $10,000, and the bank holds a mortgage given 
by the farmer in a corresponding amount, it is easy to see 
that the bank owes the farmer just as much as the farmer 
owes the bank, and both obligations mature at or about the 
same time. If one should be made a set-off against the 
other I am unable to see where either would be injured, but 
may be to the benefit of both. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I know there is a very popular mis- 
conception on the part of laymen, particularly with refer- 
ence to the correct interpretation of the power of the Fed- 
eral Government relating to impairing the obligations of 
any contract, but any lawyer, of course, who is familiar 
with the Constitution, will never be disturbed very much, 
because it is so plain in its phraseology that anybody can 
understand it who reads it. It relates to an inhibition 
against the power of the States to pass any law impair- 
ing contracts. 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Now, getting back to the gentleman’s 
original proposition, I do not think it is necessary for the 
gentleman to undertake to convince anybody about the cor- 
rectness of his legal attitude. When this matter was be- 
fore the Rules Committee for consideration, I do not think 
the committee was disturbed so much by this phase of it 
as they were by the question of whether it were a wise 
thing, as a matter of public policy, as affecting the interest 
of the holders of these bonds, to offer this inducement for 
what might appear as a repudiation of the par value or 
face value of them in the open market. What has the 
gentleman to say about that? 

Mr. HARE. I am very glad to learn that there is no doubt 
in the mind of the gentleman from Alabama that the pro- 
posed legislation is constitutional, because this is probably 
the paramount objection raised by the banks and the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board. In reporting to me their position 
on this bill last March, the Federal Farm Loan Board stated, 
in part: 


The views of the Treasury Department and of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board on this question were embodied, as you will recall, in 
a letter written by the Secretary of the Treasury on February 21, 
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1931, to the chairman of the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee in response to a request by that committee for a report 
on the provisions of H. R. 16300, which was introduced by you. As 
was stated in the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, mortgages 
taken by the land banks from their borrowers constitute con- 
tracts between the borrowers and the banks, and likewise farm- 
loan bonds of each bank are obligations of such bank to the hold- 
ers thereof and the bank's contract is to pay them when due or 
when called. It would seem very doubtful whether Congress 
legally could amend such existing contracts and adopt legislation 
depriving the banks of their right to require legal tender from 
borrowers in payment of loan obligations. 

Therefore, in view of this opposition, I think it deserves 
some consideration. However, in view of the authorities 
cited, I am quite sure the gentleman is correct in saying 
his committee is not disturbed as to this phase of the bill. 

Now, as to the wisdom of this legislation, it will be neces- 
sary to review the facts and conditions upon which favor- 
able consideration is requested. I am quite sure most 
Members are familiar with the distinction between Federal 
land banks and joint-stock land banks and the difference in 
the manner in which they are operated. However, we 
should probably state that the capital of the Federal land 
banks was originally subscribed by the Treasury Department; 
but as each borrower was required to apply a certain per 
cent of his loan toward the capital stock of the bank, prac- 
tically all of the original stock has been returned to the 
Treasury. Furthermore, loans from these banks are ob- 
tained through duly organized associations for this purpose, 
whereas the capital stock in joint-stock land banks is sub- 
scribed by individuals and loans are made direct to indi- 
viduals. Applications and requirements for loans are quite 
similar in both the Federal and the joint-stock land banks. 
When applications are received and approved in either, bonds 
are issued and sold, the proceeds from the sale, less a certain 
amount for expenses, are advanced to the borrower, the 
bank taking a mortgage of his farm as security. The money 
obtained is to be repaid under the amortization plan over a 
period of about 30 years. According to the last report of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, upward of $2,600,000,000 
has been loaned to farmers since the establishment of the 
land-bank system in 1916, and during this time more than 
50,000 mortgages have been foreclosed because of failure of 
borrowers to meet their amortization payments. 

For the past few years the number of foreclosures have 
increased very much on account of the business depression. 
Land values have decreased to the point where the market 
value of the land in most cases is much less than the amount 
due on the mortgage. The market value of outstanding 
bonds has decreased proportionately, or possibly more, par- 
ticularly bonds of joint-stock land banks, where the mort- 
gaged property is the only security back of each loan. In 
the Federal land banks the mortgaged property is not only 
liable for the loan but the association through which it was 
obtained is also liable. Conseauently, the market value of 
Federal land-bank bonds has not decreased as much as the 
bonds of joint-stock land banks. Too, I think we should 
State here that in case of Federal land banks, where a 
borrower defaults in his amortization payment, the associa- 
tion of which he is a member may go into the market and 
purchase bonds issued by the mortgagee bank and the bank 
is required to accept such bonds in payment of the amount 
due or in satisfaction of the mortgage. This contingency is 
provided for in the original Federal land bank act as to 
Federal land banks but does not apply to joint-stock land 
banks. 

The purpose of this bill is to make the same principle 
applicable to joint-stock land banks and go a little farther 
by requiring both banks to accept their bonds in satisfac- 
tion of mortgages when presented by a mortgagor. Under 
existing law a joint-stock land bank, which is more of a 
private institution than the Federal land banks, may fore- 
close a mortgage, sell the land, purchase its own bonds with 
the proceeds, and make a profit by the transaction that was 
never contemplated in the original act. 

To illustrate: A borrower makes an application and ob- 
tains a loan for $10,000, and the bank issues and sells bonds 
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on the basis of the mortgage obtained in the amount of 
$10,000. The amount of the annual amortization payment 
is about $700, or $350 semiannually. The borrower makes 
his payments for a period of five years or more, and then 
on account of circumstances over which he has no control 
he is unable to meet his amortization payment when due. 
According to the practice in my State, the bank proceeds 
immediately to foreclose the mortgage and sell the land. 
The balance due on the mortgage and expenses incident to 
the foreclosure amount, we will say, to $8,500. The land is 
put up and sold, we will say, for $4,500. The proceeds are 
turned over to the bank or the bank may become the pur- 
chaser for much less. The bank then goes into the market 
and buys $10,000 worth of its bonds, we will say again, for 
$2,500, for that has been about the price in my State for the 
past year or more. The bank will then retire the full amount 
of these bonds. Now what has happened? The bank has 
wiped out its entire indebtedness or outstanding obligations 
arising out of this particular transaction with a $2,000 profit 
and a judgment against the borrower for $4,000. The bor- 
rower assumed as much liability or risk when he gave the 
mortgage as the bank did when it assumed its liability on 
the bond. The borrower is not responsible for the deprecia- 
tion in the value of his land; he is no more responsible for 
the depreciation in the value of the bond than the bank 
itself. Then why should not the borrower have just as much 
right to go into the market and buy these bonds to liquidate 
his indebtedness as is now accorded the bank, because if the 
borrower is accorded this privilege he can do nothing more 
than liquidate his debt, but the bank can not only liquidate 
its indebtedness but has the chance of making unwarranted 
and unjustified profits at the expense and financial destruc- 
tion of the borrower and his family. Of course the proced- 
ure of the banks is permissible under the law, but the policy 
is unconscionable, and this Congress should take immediate 
action on this bill and give the borrower an equal right with 
the banks to discharge his obligations. 

Furthermore, the attitude of the banks toward the bor- 
rower following foreclosure and sale of his land in my State 
has been anything but commendable. Before an application 
for a loan is approved the bank officials must be convinced 
that the property offered as security is worth at least twice 
as much as the amount of the loan approved. In addition, 
the moral risk of the borrower must be considered good or 
excellent, and his reputation as a successful farmer must be 
established beyond a reasonable doubt. However, as soon as 
he fails to meet a payment on his mortgage, although it may 
be through no fault of his own, the land is sold and the bank 
officials consider him so shiftless, unreliable, and worthless 
they will not allow him to remain on the farm as a tenant. 
In other words, he was considered a successful farmer six or 
eight years ago, and this conclusion is reached after a rep- 
resentative of the bank had visited and made a careful and 
personal study of the man’s ability and capacity; but when 
crop failures come as a result of droughts, excessive rains, or 
storms and are followed by low crop prices, this same man 
is considered unfit to be a tenant, even though he may have 
sufficient horsepower and farm equipment to continue his 
operations in such a way as to be able to pay the taxes and 
prevent further depreciation in the value of the farm. The 
bank requires the family to move out and generally, at some 
expense to the bank, allows the land to grow up in weeds, 
or turns it over to another less capable to carry on the 
farming operations. Such a practice results in compounding 
the loss to the borrower and an increased expense to the 
bank. It is a bad policy, both from the standpoint of the 
borrower as well as the stockholders of the institution. 

This bill does not in any way influence the holders of 
these bonds to sell or dispose of them; it does not affect 
their value in any way, unless by an increased demand for 
the bonds there would be an increase in their market value, 
and certainly there could be no objection to that on the 
part of the bondholders or the banks. Instead of having 
the effect of repudiating the par value or face value of the 
bonds, the effect would be the reverse in that their market 
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value would be increased and the stability of the bank 
strengthened and made more secure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Hare] has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read down to and including line 7 on page 1. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose, and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Driver, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
the committee having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 14199, the War Department appropriation bill, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. GILLEN, for one week, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Borune, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—PUERTO 

RICO 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
Sage of the President, which was read, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 23 of the act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government 
for Puerto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit here- 
with certified copies of each of five acts and one joint reso- 
lution enacted by the Twelfth Puerto Rican Legislature dur- 
ing its fifth special session, from November 11 to 16, 1932. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THE WHTTIE House, January 14, 1933. 


ABOLISH FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting my testimony before the 
Committee on Appropriations on abolishing the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I think it is questionable practice to incorporate in the 
Recorp testimony before the committees of Congress. 

Mr. PATMAN. I would not ask it ordinarily, but the 
testimony is very short and I did not extend my remarks 
at all. It will require very little space. Ordinarily I would 
not make this request, but I think the membership will find 
this matter interesting. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permission having been 
heretofore granted, I am inserting my testimony before the 
Appropriations Committee against an appropriation for the 
Federal Trade Commission, for the year ending June 30, 
1934. 

The committee denied the request to eliminate the appro- 
priation entirely but did reduce the amount considerably 
under previous appropriations. Instead of the committee 
allowing $1,466,500, the amount expended this year, or 
$1,109,550, the amount recommended by the Budget for the 
year 1934, it recommended $510,000 for the year ending June 
30, 1934. This is a reduction of $986,500 under the 1933 ap- 
propriation and $599,550 below the Budget estimate. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 10, 1933. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ACTIVITIES—STATEMENT OF HON. WRIGHT 
PATMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 
DUPLICATION OF WORK OF OTHER BUREAUS 


Mr. WoopruM. Mr. PATMAN, we will be glad to hear you at this 
time. 

Mr. Parman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity of appearing before the committee. 
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I have a statement I want to make that I believe the members of 
the committee will be interested in. 

The Federal Trade Commission has commenced a procedure that 
is in violation of the law creating the commission. It should be 
abolished entirely. I do not have a copy of the law before me, and 
I presume that you gentlemen would not like to go into that fully 
at this time. However, you can be convinced if you will take the 
time to go into it. You will be convinced that practically every 
act of the Federal Trade Commission is in violation of the law 
creating the commission. They have set themselves up as a board, 
claiming to be experts even in such things as bust developments, 
wrinkle and wart removers, pile cures, the treatment of stomach 
and bowel disorders, and so forth. It extends even to fortune 
tellers. They claim to be experts on all of those things. 


FRAUDULENT ADVERTISING INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Hastincs. Now, do you want to put into this record, very 
briefly, some proof in support of that? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will be very glad to do that, or disclose it on the 
floor of the House when the bill is considered. I want to say that 
the Federal Trade Commission is also duplicating the work that 
has been done by the solicitor’s office of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. It is the duty of the Solicitor of the Post Office Department 
to prosecute those who are using the United States mails to de- 
fraud, but a large part of the work that is done by the Federal 
Trade Corimission to-day is exactly the same work that is being 
done by the Post Office Department. There you have two bureaus 
doing identically the same thing, one working against the other, 
and oftentimes not getting results because one gums up the cards 
for the other. The Federal Trade Commission has even gone so 
far as to try to create a commission within a commission to pass 
upon the mail-fraud cases. They call it fraudulent advertising. 
They have appointed three lawyers down there, providing them 
with staffs of stenographers and secretaries. Your bill provides an 
appropriation of $27,000 just for that thing, besides the extra ex- 
penses that will be necessary. 

Mr. Hastrycs. Do you mean for this particular branch of their 
work? 

Mr, Parman. Yes; and they are doing there exactly the same 
work that is being done by the Post Office Department. Of 
course, that is not all of the expense in connection with that, but 
I am simply stating the salaries of the particular ones who are at 
the head of the personnel of that particular division. When they 
make reports, they go into the other departments of the com- 
mission. 

Mr. Wooprum. As I understand it, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion claims to be charged under the law with investigations or 
with initiating investigations of their own, whereas the Post Of- 
fice Department only takes cognizance of complaints made to it. 

Mr. Parman. Yes; and the Post Office Department, I am in- 
formed, has a 100 per cent record with the courts, whereas the 
Federal Trade Commission, out of 12 cases that they had up last 
year before the higher courts, lost 11. Out of 12 cases, they lost 
11. Every time the Supreme Court gets a chance at the Federal 
Trade Commission, it raps it. It has done everything in the 
power of the court to destroy it, because they know they are not 
carrying out the intent of the act creating it. The Supreine Court 
has done what its duty requires it to do. It has tried its best 
to point out to Congress and the country that they think the 
Federal Trade Commission is a nuisance. It is absolutely a nui- 
sance, It is not only not doing anything worth while for itself, 
but it is going around snooping into the business of other boards 
and commissions. 


INVESTIGATION OF UTILITIES 


I have here the utility hearings. Without discussing on its 
merits this proposal to investigate the utilities, there are here 40 
volumes of testimony that was taken. The investigation com- 
menced in 1929. The resolution authorizing this investigation 
was passed in 1929. Four long years have been spent, and I do 
not know how much money, on this investigation, and to-day the 
report of the commission is not worth the paper that the report is 
made on. Why is that? It is because nobody will read that re- 
port. The statute of limitations has long since run against any 
violations of law that have been committed in that respect, and, 
therefore, of what use will the report be? The Insull bubble burst 
long before the Federal Trade Commission ever did anything. If 
grand juries functioned like the Federal Trade Commission does, 
I do not know how many grand juries it would take in every 
county in the United States to carry out the business of the 
people. They do not operate their business in an efficient way, 
but they are absolutely wasting the taxpayers’ money. Now, 
when these reports go to the Senate and the House, do you be- 
lieve that the Members will read them? Absolutely not. It will 
not be possible for them to read them, 


COTTONSEED INDUSTRY INVESTIGATION 


Now, I have here some hearings that I am very much interested 
in. Although the resolution did not pass the House, I was partly 
responsible for its passage. I was consulted about the resolution 
that was introduced in and later passed the United States Senate. 
Now, this was a resolution to investigate the cottonseed industry, 
and I thought we would get a square deal there. I thought that 
would be a real investigation. That was when I first came in, 
four years ago. We got that resolution through, and here [indi- 
cating] are the volumes of testimony. There are thousands and 
thousands of pages of it, with large exhibits. These volumes of 
testimony disclose one violation of law after another. They dis- 
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close the fact that a few people have entered into a conspiracy 
to absolutely rob the poor, defenseless farmer who makes just a 
few bales of cotton. It would make your blood run cold in your 
veins to know what these volumes contain. But will it ever be 
known? No; it will not. Why? Because what happened four 
years ago is not material now. The statute of limitations has run 
against it now, and if anybody were to try to bring it up now 
they would say, That is old stuff and there is no use talking 
about it.“ 

Of course, you can not prosecute anybody now. Most of the 
concerns that were investigated have changed their way of doing 
business a little bit, and while they are probably violating the 
law now it would take another investigation to disclose the fact. 
It is absolutely a useless and wasteful expenditure of public 
funds. 

Mr. Wooprum. What did that investigation cost? 

Mr. Parman. I do not have the least idea what it cost, but it 
must have cost a tremendous amount of money. 

Mr. Wooprum. It is all completed, is it not? 

Mr. Parman. It is practically completed, but they have not 
made their report yet. When they make that report, what will 
be done with it if it contains charges of violations of law? They 
will send all of that bunch of books over to the Department of 
Justice, and if they do the Department of Justice will kick them 
out of there. Why investigate something or why go over and read 
this testimony when the statute of limitations has run against any 
criminal offenst that may have been disclosed? 


REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATIONS FOR COMMISSION SUGGESTED 


Mr. Boyan. What is your remedy for that condition? 

Mr. Parman. My remedy is to absolutely cut out the appropria- 
tion for the Federal Trade Commission. Now, if you do not 
delete it entirely, leave just enough in there to hold the office 
down, or to provide caretakers for the office in order that some 
disposition may be made of it at the special session. I would not 
appropriate 1 cent on earth for a board that has gone outside of 
the scope of its authority in such a reckless and careless manner 
as this commission has. 

Mr. Boytan. What would you suggest in lieu of this commission? 

Mr. PATMAN. Pass criminal laws to meet these situations. We 
have to-day laws that would prevent such things as these that 
the commission investigates, but now when we have these vio- 
lations investigated by the Federal Trade Commission by the time 
the investigation is finished there is no law by which we can 
reach them. That is because the statute of limitations has run 
against the law violations. Of course, they want to be investi- 
gated rather than prosecuted. As I have said, we have laws to 
cover these things, and had it not been for this commission going 
in there and making out that they were doing something we would 
have had some prosecutions under the law. 


HEARINGS TAKEN BY COMMISSION CONSIDERED USELESS 


Mr. Hastrncs, Do those hearings that you have before you there, 
covering, perhaps, ten or fifteen thousand pages of testimony, show 
any investigation of current practices? 

Mr. Parman. They are old, stale, and out of date. 

Mr. Hastrnos. They are all old? 

Mr. PATMAN. They are all old. 

Mr. Hastincs. There are none current? 

Mr. Patman. No. Now, while I am intensely interested in this 
matter I have quit reading these hearings. It is useless to read 
them. I kept up with the work of the commission for a while, 
made suggestions to them, and cooperated with them, but I found 
that they were just dilly-dallying around, wasting public funds. 
It was repulsive to think that the money of the American people 
should be spent in such a wasteful, extravagant, and careless man- 
ner as that commission was spending it. 

Mr. Boyan. Do you think that the commission should be 
abolished? 

Mr. PaTMAN. Yes; entirely. 

Mr. Bortan. What concrete suggestion do you have to make 
with reference to the functions of that commission, or the sup- 
posed functions of the commission? 

Mr. Parman. The supposed function of that commission was a 
very good one, but they have been diverted from the functions, 
as disclosed by the messages of President Wilson and as were 
disclosed by the hearings on the bill creating the commission and 
also as disclosed by the debates in the House. They have left 
their chartered course and have gone out trying to do something 
that they want to do themselves. Before you came in, Mr. Boy- 
lan, I showed wherein they were doing exactly the same kind of 
work that has been done for I do not know how many years by 
the Solicitor of the Post Office Department in connection with 
mail-fraud cases. They have even set up a board to look after 
that work. Of course, it is the duty of the Solicitor of the Post 
Office Department to look after that work in connection with mail 
frauds. 

Mr. Borax. Do you think there is a duplication of work there. 

Mr. Par Max. Yes; it is a duplication. 

Mr. Boylan. In other words, this commission is a humbug? 

Mr. Par AAN. Yes; it is a humbug, and it is a detriment to the 
public. It is a detriment to the public and to the general wel- 
fare. It is wasting the money of the taxpayers. 

Now, I am not making this statement just on the spur of the 
moment, but I am making this statement after a study of four 
years. When this resolution went through the Senate to investi- 
gate the cottonseed industry, I really thought we would get some- 
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thing out, but, instead of that, they were an obstacle to justice. 
They prevented justice being done. They are simply in the way. 
They are a detriment to the public welfare. 

Mr. Wooprum. Did this resolution to investigate the cottonseed 

industry pass the Senate in June, 1930? : 
sae Parman. Yes; this other one passed in the early part of 
1 A 

Mr. Wooprum. Do you mean the resolution for the investigation 
of utilities? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Wooprum. Do all of those volumes that you exhibit here 
pertain to the cottonseed investigation? 

Mr. Patman. Yes; they pertain to the cottonseed investigation. 
All of these forty and some odd volumes pertain to the Power 
Trust. Many other volumes are coming this way. For instance, 
they sent a bunch of people down to Dallas, Tex., to hold an in- 
vestigation of the cottonseed-oil industry. I do not know how 
long it was after that before I could even get a typewritten copy, 
or an indistinct copy, from the Federal Trade Commission. It was 
a long time It is months and months before it is 
published, and then it is years before a report is made. 

Mr. Borrax. Have you prepared a digest of your findings as a 
result of your study? 

Mr. Patman. Yes; I have made a study. 

Mr. Boylan. It would be very helpful to the committee if we 
had a copy of that. 

Mr. Parman. This commission is not only handling work that 
belongs to the Post Office Department, wut most of the work that 
they do outside of that consists in handling controversies among 
private companies and individuals. 

Now, as to these Federal Trade Commission trade practices con- 
ferences, they do not hold them at the request of the public. They 
do not hold them because of violations of the law and in an 
effort to protect the public, but they get them together to agree 
that they will be good and eliminate violations of the law. They 
hold those conferences because of individual controversies. 
hold them because individual controversies demand that they hold 
them. In other words, they are working for individuals and 
corporations, and not for the public. 

Now, gentlemen, I know that you want to close your hearings 
to-morrow, but, if you had time to look into this situation, and if 
you could give it the serious thought and consideration that 1 
know you would like to give it, I do not believe that you would 
appropriate a dollar for the Federal Trade Commission. I do not 
know what President elect Roosevelt’s policy may be, but if he 
believes as Woodrow Wilson believed when this act was passed, 
he will certainly change the policy of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and put it back to its true original function or intent. 
Whenever you do that, you can discharge about nine-tenths of 
the employees down there. 

If you gentlemen would like to ask me any questions about it, 
I will be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Bortan. I would like to have a copy of that digest you have 
prepared. 

Mr. Parman. I have not prepared any particular digest, except 
the statement I have made, but I will be glad to prepare one and 
put it in the hearings. 

Mr. Borian. That is, a digest that you will prepare as a result 
of your study of this matter? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BoxLAx. I think that would be very helpful to us, Mr. 
Chairman 


Mr. Patman. I have even gone back and searched the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD and the hearings on the bill creating the commis- 
sion, as well as the m of President Wilson, I know that it 
was not the intent that the Federal Trade Commission should do 
what they are doing now. 

Mr. Hastinos. I think it would be helpful if you would put in, 
not the full messages, but little excerpts from them. 

Mr. Wooprum. You may do that in revising your remarks. 

Mr. Parman, I will do that, or if I do not have the time to pre- 
pare it before the hearings are printed I will disclose it fully to the 
House when this bill is considered. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Now, with reference to the Interstate Commerce Commission, I 
do not want to put it down on the same plane with the Federal 
Trade Commission. It is not on that plane, because the Federal 
Trade Commission is the lowest down commission, from the stand- 
point of public service, that we have in the Government service, 
I honestly believe that. I am not reflecting upon any member 
connected with the commission, or any employee, but so far as the 
public service is concerned, it is the lowest down commission we 
have. Now. there is the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
people generally believe that they are passing on railroad freight 
rates to protect the public. They are not doing that. Last year 
11 per cent of the volume of freight that was hauled by the rail- 
roads consisted of farm products. Now, how much revenue was 
paid by those farm products? They paid 19.8 per cent of the 
revenues of the railroads from freight. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission merely sets the maximum rates, and then the directors 
of the railroads who are interested in different businesses and in- 
dustries get special rates for their own favored industries. They 
have permitted to be built up in this country, and I presume the 
Interstate Commerce Commission can not help it under the present 
law, discriminations and special privileges such as did not exist 
before the creation of that commission. 
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Take, for instance, the director of a certain railroad who was 
interested in the transportation of a certain commodity that was 
produced in another country even, and he set a railroad freight 
rate over his railroad that is one-third of the rate that the domes- 
tic product would have to pay over this same railroad, under iden- 
tically the same conditions. There is a big cut that could be made 
in the case of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Bortan. Is that a large industry that you referred to? 

Mr. Parman. I would say it is a large one. I am referring to the 
Procter & Gamble Co., of Cincinnati. They are interested in cheap 
cottonseed oil, and they are interested in cheap coconut oil, which 
is a competing product, not 1 pound of which is produced in 
America. In order to hold down the price of cottonseed oil they 
get this special rate from the railroad of which Mr. Procter is a 
director. That is the rate from Galveston, Tex., to Cincinnati, and, 
as I have said, that rate is about one-third of what it would be on 
cottonseed oil for exactly the same service. I have evidence here 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Wooprum. We thank you for your statement, Mr. PaTMAN, 


DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED COTTON 
Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 13607) to authorize the distribution 
of Government-owned cotton to the American National Red 
Cross and other organizations for relief of distress for print- 
ing under the rules. 
The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 13607) to authorize the distribution of Govern- 
ment-owned cotton to the American National Red Cross and 
other organizations for relief of distress, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 
2 and 3. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the 
same. 


G. N. HAUGEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Cras. L. McNary, 
G. W. NORRIS, 
E. D. SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 
13607) to authorize the distribution of Government-owned 
cotton to the American National Red Cross and other organi- 
zations for relief of distress, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

The bill as it passed the House authorized the use of the 
cotton which is to be distributed under its authority in pro- 
viding cloth, wearing apparel, and bedding for the needy and 
distressed people of the United States and Territories. Sen- 
ate amendment No. 1 will, in addition, permit such cotton to 
be used for providing comforters and blankets; and the 
House recedes. 

MARVIN JONES, 

H. P. FULMER, 

G. N. HAUGEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the conference report. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the gentleman 
should ask for its consideration at this time. 

Mr. FULMER. I may say to the gentleman that the bill 
is just exactly like it passed the House, except one little 
amendment adding the words “comforters and blankets.” 
The Senate receded on the other amendments. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I examined this bill with the Senate 
amendments, and there was one amendment that rather de- 
parted from the theory of the bill. The other amendment 
Was a minor one adding the words “comforters and blan- 
kets,” and I may say to the gentleman that I have given 
consideration to the bill, and this amendment hardly affects 
the bill at all. 

Mr. SNELL. On general principles I am against bringing 
up a conference report in this way, but I will withdraw my 
objection at this time, although as a usual thing I think it 
should not be done. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman will allow me, I think 
the gentleman is absolutely correct in his general idea about 
bringing up conference reports in this way, but inasmuch 
as this is somewhat of an emergency matter and there is 
no controversy about it I am glad the gentleman is willing 
to withdraw his objection. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 8 present con- 
sideration of the conference report? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may we have Senate 
amendment No. 1 reported? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 1: Page 1, line 10, after the word “ bed- 
ding,” insert a comma and the words “comforters and blankets.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

TELLERS TO COUNT THE ELECTORAL VOTE 

The SPEAKER. Under authority of House Concurrent 
Resolution 44, the Chair appoints as tellers on the part of 
the House to count the electoral vote on February 8, 1933, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cartey] and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
45 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, Jan- 
uary 16, 1933, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Tentative list of committee hearings scheduled for Mon- 
day, January 16, 1933, as reported to the floor leader: 
MERCHANT MARINE, RADIO, AND FISHERIES 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Continue hearings on S. 4491, to regulate intercoastal car- 
riers. 
LIBRARY 


(10.00 a. m.) 
Hearings on bills pending before committee. 
LABOR 
(10.00 a. m.) 
Hearings on 5-day week and 6-hour day proposal. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

861. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting for 
the consideration of Congress draft of a proposed bill to 
authorize the Secretary of War to sell or dispose of the re- 
maining portion of the Pensacola Military Reservation, Fla., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

862. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting for the consideration of Congress a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation pertaining to the 
legislative establishment, House of Representatives, for the 


1933 


fiscal year 1934, in the sum of $12,180 (H. Doc. No. 525); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

863. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1934 in the sum of $10,000 for carry- 
ing into effect the provisions of the act creating the Mount 
Rushmore National Memorial Commission, approved Febru- 
ary 25, 1929 (H. Doc. No. 526); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

864. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report of the Chief of Engineers, pursuant to the rivers and 
harbors act approved July 3, 1930, on preliminary examina- 
tion of waterway from Pensacola Bay, Fla., to the Caloosa- 
hatchee River, and for a cross-Florida waterway to connect 
with the Florida East Coast Canal, together with accompany- 
ing papers and illustrations; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

865. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting a report, pursuant to the act of March 
2, 1927, Forty-fourth Statutes (pt. 3) 1800 with my recom- 
mendation thereon of certain claims transmitted to this 
office by the Secretary of the Navy, covering property 
damage, death, or personal injury at Lake Denmark, N. J.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

866. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report of the Chief of Engineers, pursuant to section 1 of 
the rivers and harbors act of January 21, 1927, on St. Louis 
River, Minn. and Wis., together with accompanying papers 
and illustrations; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. WARREN: Committee on Accounts. House Resolu- 
tion 348. A resolution providing for the payment of six 
months’ salary to the daughter of Thomas M. Holt (Rept. 
No. 1864). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LANHAM: Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. H. R. 10749. A bill to authorize the acceptance 
of proposed donation of property in Maxwell, Nebr., for 
Federal building purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1870). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 3 

Mr. LANHAM: Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. H. R. 13521. A bill to transfer control of Build- 
ing No. 2 on the customhouse reservation at Nome, Alaska, 
to the Secretary of the Interior; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1871). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 14201. A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to make a long-term contract for a supply of water to the 
United States naval station at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba; with- 
‘out amendment (Rept. No. 1872). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2186. A 
bill for the relief of T. Perry Higgins; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1866). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BLACK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5706. A bill for 
the relief of Myrtle Anderson; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1867). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GUYER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11590. A bill 
to authorize the waiver or remission of certain coal-lease 
rentals, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1868). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SCHAFER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 13262. A 
bill for the relief of Marie Toenberg; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1869). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


LXXVI——116 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11535) for the relief of Walter Kaszubski; 
Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 12952) for the relief of Paul DeWitt Brown; 
Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. OLIVER of New York: A bill (H. R. 14240) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to establish a uniform system 
of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” approved July 
1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 14241) to provide for 
appeal or writ of error from final judgments in the District 
Court of Alaska to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUSBY: A bill (H. R. 14242) to provide for the 
issuance of United States bonds to be used as security for 
the issuance of Federal reserve notes, and to provide for the 
use of such notes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 14243) to au- 
thorize an increase in the limit of cost of one aircraft car- 
rier; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 14244) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to acquire 5 acres of land, more or less, 
opposite the Mobile National Cemetery, Alabama, for use 
as an addition to said cemetery, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 14245) to amend sec- 
tion 1 (a) of the act of March 2, 1929 (45 Stat. 1512), en- 
titled “An act to supplement the naturalization laws, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. McSwarn: A bill (H. R. 14246) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to sell or dispose of certain surplus real 
estate of the War Department; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 14247) enlarging section 
270, title 40, United States Code, and providing and relating 
to a remedy for the enforcement of the payment of all 
wages due and to become due to all laborers and mechanics 
under the terms and provisions of an act approved March 
3, 1931, entitled “An act relating to the rate of wages for 
laborers and mechanics employed on public buildings of the 
United States and the District of Columbia by contractors 
and subcontractors,” and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14248) enlarging section 270, title 40, 
United States Code, and providing a remedy for enforcing 
the payment to laborers, mechanics, and their assignees of all 
wages due and to become due to laborers and mechanics 
employed on public buildings of the United States and the 
District of Columbia by contractors and subcontractors 
under the provisions of an act entitled “An act relating to 
the rate of wages for laborers and mechanics employed on 
public buildings of the United States and the District of 
Columbia by contractors, subcontractors, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1931, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14249) 
authorizing an appropriation for further surveys and clear- 
ing the right of way of the Mount Adams Highway on the 
Yakima Indian Reservation, Wash.; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 14250) to authorize the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make loans to States, 
municipalities, and political subdivisions of States for the 
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construction, improvement, or maintenance of public streets 
and highways; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 14251) to provide for 
the appointment of an additional district judge for the 
eastern and western districts of Missouri; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEAGALT: A bill (H. R. 14252) to extend the 
time during which certain provisions of the act of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1932, relating to improving the facilities of the 
Federal reserve system to meet the needs of member banks 
in exceptional circumstances, shall be effective; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FISH: Resolution (H. Res. 351) requesting the 
President to submit reports to the House of Representatives 
in regard to certain loans made by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BLAND: Resolution (H. Res. 352) authorizing ap- 
pointment of special committee for the purpose of investi- 
gating the alleged failure of the executives of the various 
departments of the United States, their subordinates and 
other officials, to carry out and enforce the provisions of 
Public Act No. 798, Seventy-first Congress, approved March 
3, 1931, entitled “An act relating to the rate of wages for 
laborers and mechanics employed on public buildings of the 
United States and the District of Columbia by contractors 
and other subcontractors, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FISH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 556) author- 
izing an appropriation to enable the United States to send 
an educational exhibit and for the expenses of official dele- 
gates to the Fifth World’s Poultry Congress to be held at 
Rome, Italy, September 6-15, 1933; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 557) authorizing and 
requesting the President to extend an invitation to foreign 
governments to be represented by delegates at the Sixth 
World’s Poultry Congress to be held in the United States 
in 1936 and to participate in the educational and live-bird 
exhibits of the congress; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXTI, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 14253) for the correction 
of the naval records of service of the officers and sailors who 
served during the war with Spain on the steamships St. 
Louis, Yale, and Harvard, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 14254) for the relief of M. 
C. Carnicle; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 14255) granting a pension 
to Ovid L. Page; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 14256) for the relief of 
Irwin D. Coyle; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 14257) granting a pension 
to Edgar R. Joyner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 14258) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth R. Stewart; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 14259) for the relief of 
Lula A. Densmore; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WEST: A bill (H. R. 14260) granting an increase 
in pension to Jennie Kinney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9576. By Mr. CONDON: Petitions of Margaret B. Arnold, 
Frederick F. Beauvais, Florence A. Bridges, and 195 other 
citizens of Rhode Island, protesting against any repeal or 
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modification of existing legislation beneficial to Spanish 
War veterans, their widows, or dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9577. Also, petition of John Kelly, James A. Rochford, 
Thomas J. Gorton, and 275 other citizens of Rhode Island, 
protesting against any repeal or modification of existing 
legislation beneficial to Spanish War veterans, their widows, 
or dependents; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

9578. By Mr. CULKIN: Petition of Local No. 45, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Deferiet, N. Y., urging 
a tariff on wood pulp and pulpwood for the protection of 
the pulp and paper industry of this country; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

9579. Also, petition of the Phoenix Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Phoenix, N. Y., protesting against any 
change in the eighteenth amendment or the Volstead Act, 
and urging adequate appropriations for law enforcement; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9580. By Mr. DELANEY: Petition of the Railroad Em- 
ployees and Taxpayers Association (Inc.), of Richmond, Va., 
and vicinity, urging the Government to support the railroads 
to the fullest extent by giving them its business whenever 
possible; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

9581. Also, petition of the Navy Post No. 16, of the Ameri- 
can Legion, opposing a reduction of the number of the per- 
sonnel of the United States Marine Corps, and the curtail- 
ment of the drills and training cruise authorized for the 
United States Naval Reserve personnel; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

9582. Also, petition of the conference of mayors and other 
municipal officials of the State of New York, urging the 
revision in Senate bill 36 of the restriction applying to 
municipalities; to the Committee on Roads. 

9583. By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of Emma A. Mixer and 
32 other citizens of West Brattleboro, Vt., protesting against 
any change in the eighteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9584. Also, petition of the Board of Trade of Richford, 
Vt., protesting against the consolidation of the United States 
customs border patrol and the United States immigra- 
tion border patrol with the United States Coast Guard; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

9585. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the New York State 
Department of the American Legion, New York City, op- 
posing action of House Appropriations Committee in its 
failure to provide for continuance of citizens’ military train- 
ing camps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

9586. Also, petition of Railroad Employees and Taxpayers 
Association (Inc.), Richmond, Va., urging proper protection 
to the railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

9587. Also, petition of conference of mayors and other 
municipal officials of the State of New York favoring revi- 
sion of Senate bill 36; to the Committee on Roads. 

9588. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of New York State Depart- 
ment, American Legion, favoring the continuance of the 
citizens’ military training camps, and opposed to the action 
taken by the Appropriations Committee; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

9589. Also, petition of conference of mayors and other 
municipal officers of the State of New York, favoring cer- 
tain amendments to Senate bill 36, Federal highway aid bill; 
to the Committee on Roads, 

9590. By Mr. SWING: Petition of 57 residents of Hemet, 
Calif., urging the passage of the stop-alien-representation 
amendment to the United States Constitution to cut out the 
6,280,000 aliens in this country and count only American 
citizens, when making future apportionments for congres- 
sional districts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


MONDAY, JANUARY 16, 1933 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 10, 1933) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that pursuant to House 
Concurrent Resolution 44 the Speaker had appointed Mr. 
CarLEY and Mr. Grrrorp tellers on the part of the House to 
count the electoral vote on February 8, 1933. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 13607) to authorize the distribution of 
Government-owned cotton to the American National Red 
Cross and other organizations for relief of distress. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 38) providing for 
a joint session of the two Houses for appropriate exercises in 
commemoration of the life, character, and public service of 
the late President Calvin Coolidge. 


REPORT OF THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the president of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., transmitting, pursuant to law, the report of the com- 
pany for the year 1932, the results of the operations of the 
company for the month of December being estimated only, 
which, with the accompanying report, was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE—PRESIDENT’S VETO MESSAGE 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7233) to enable the people of the Philippine Islands to adopt 
a constitution and form a government for the Philippine 
Islands, to provide for the independence of the same, and for 
other purposes, returned by the President of the United 
States with his objections to the House of Representatives, 
in which it originated. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana has 
the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. LONG. For a question. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to enable 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? ` 

Mr. LONG. No; I do not yield for the purpose of sug- 
gesting the absence of a quorum. I yield for a question to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask the Senator if he will not yield 
to me to deliver the address which I announced I would 
deliver at this time? 

Mr. LONG. I can not at this time do it. I think if the 
Senator will withhold his remarks on the birth of the eight- 
eenth amendment, by the end of the week he can deliver a 
eulogy on its death at the same time. That will save time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Of course, I differ in that respect with 
the Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Louisiana if I may propose a unanimous-consent agreement 
that it shall not take him from the floor if I get permission 
to go ahead for 20 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Yes; I should be glad to yield for that 
purpose. 


Mr. TYDINGS. I ask unanimous consent that I be 


allowed to proceed for 20 minutes without the floor being 
taken from the Senator from Louisiana. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I have no objection if I 
shall be allowed to have 30 minutes with the same under- 
standing. 

Mr. LONG. I have no objection to granting both requests. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I shall have to object to 
that manner of parceling out the time of the Senate. The 
Senator from Louisiana had the floor when I moved a recess 
on Saturday and has been recognized this morning. The 
Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] gave notice a few days 
ago that at this time he would address the Senate on a cer- 
tain subject, which announcement usually carries with it 
the understanding that all should give way to him for that 
purpose. I do not know how the Senator feels about that 
this morning. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas rose. 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. LONG. Just a minute. I have not yielded the 
floor. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas for a question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I am won- 
dering if the Senate can not reach an agreement to vote on 
the Philippine veto to-morrow morning immediately after 
the Senate convenes. 

Mr. LONG. Several Senators have told me they want the 
subject discussed. The Senator from California [Mr. SHORT- 
RIDGE] wishes to speak on the Philippine veto. Several 
others wish to speak on it. I hope the Senate will not 
interfere with their wishes. I may be immodest in making 
this statement, but one of the Senators on this side of the 
Chamber came to me this morning and told me he had 
serious doubt as to what his vote is going to be on the veto, 
and asked me to cover the question thoroughly in so far as 
it affects the agricultural interests of the South. I can not 
agree to the suggestion of the Senator from Arkansas, and 
I do not think the Senator from California would agree to 
a gag rule here. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. O Mr. President—— 

Mr. LONG. I do not yield further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to state that 
the Senator from Arkansas did not suggest a gag rule, and 
it is hardly fair to impute to him such language. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I merely 
wish the indulgence of the Senate to say that I am not 
asking any gag rule. Everyone here realizes that there are 
only two ways in which a vote can be reached when there 
is a filibuster in progress. One is by agreement and the 
other is by cloture. I ask unanimous consent that to-mor- 
row, upon the convening of the Senate, the Senate shall pro- 
ceed to vote on the Philippine-independence veto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONG. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana ob- 
jects. The Senator from Louisiana has the floor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE rose. ; 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator from California for a 
question. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My question is, Will the Senator 
yield to me to enable me more or less briefly to express my 
views concerning the matter immediately before us—the 
Philippine subject? 

Mr. LONG. I am willing to yield provided by unanimous 
consent it does not take the floor away from me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection has already been 
made to a similar request. 

Mr. LONG. I am ready to proceed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana has 
the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I wish to say that those of us 
who are trying to discuss the Philippine question are not 
so proud of being charged with filibustering. The Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] took a couple of hours on 
Saturday discussing the bill and I think that he 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I did no 
such thing. I spoke about 30 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Then I do not care. I think the Recor will 
show the Senator spoke longer than 30 minutes. I will ask 
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the clerk to get me the time the Senator from Arkansas 
spoke on Saturday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk does not keep the 
time. The Senator from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. LONG. However, if I have made a mistake about the 
matter the Record will show just what it was. 

I probably should be censured for having taken up sev- 
eral hours when the bill was before the Senate. I proposed, 
I believe, probably most of the amendments that were 
adopted when the bill was before the Senate. Naturally 
the sugar question, with which my State is very vitally con- 
cerned, is one of the generally accredited reasons for the 
freedom of the Philippines. 

I hope, Mr. President, if there happens to be some Senator 
who wishes my views on this matter, that I may proceed 
without it being considered necessary that whatever I say 
with regard to any bill at any time, regardless of the interests 
of my State, must be considered as a filibuster. I have been 
glad to sit here and listen to the arguments of others who 
did not stay here and listen to my arguments on this ques- 
tion. They do not care for my opinion. I do care for 
theirs. I have been in this Chamber practically every min- 
ute of the time that these bills have been discussed. I am 
one of the Senators who sit here and listen to the reasons 
and to the arguments that are proposed for and against 
these measures. Then for some Senator who listens to no- 
body’s speech but his own, who does not have to do so if he 
does not wish to, to get up and tell me, when I have indulged 
myself to listen to his remarks, that he wants to vote as 
soon as he gets through with his speech, does not seem to me 
to be the right thing. We would all like to have something 
like that done here. 

But there is this constant recrimination that The minute 
I get through speaking we are ready for a vote.” I could 
have left the Chamber when those Senators were addressing 
the Senate, but because I have spoken 20 minutes on a bill 
which has consumed days and months of argument in the 
Senate, some one or some few who haye taken up six hours 
in discussion conclude it is now time to vote. While I do 
not like that kind of suggestions, I do say that common 
courtesy would suggest to those gentlemen, who did not 
have to sit here and listen to me, that they do not undertake 
to cut my remarks so short as not to give me the time which 
I think necessary for discussion of the bill. 

It may be that the Senators feel that their logic is so 
overpowering that the minute they get through that settles 
the question. But I have heard these Senators speak on 
measures here when their eloquence did not bring forth the 
results that I wanted. My people sent me here to represent 
the State of Louisiana, just as the Senator from Arkansas 
was sent here to represent the State of Arkansas. I am 
presumed to know something about the questions affecting 
my State, whether I do or not. I wish to say that I have 
been requested to go over the Philippine question, continu- 
ing the few remarks I have been permitted to make here. 

A short while ago, if the Chair and Members of the Senate 
recollect, I stated that the agreed view that has been given 
by the Cabinet members and the President is that this bill 
will lead us into international complications in the Orient. 
It is suggested, as I was saying, that there is danger of war 
by freeing the Philippines, unless we wait 40 years. Four of 
the distinguished members of our President’s Cabinet this 
morning tell us of the great hazard with which this bill is 
fraught. I read those statements. 

Mr. President, I shall have to ask for order in the Senate 
before I can proceed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (rapping for order). 
will be in order. 

Mr, LONG. I read those statements. I have given the 
most careful consideration to every line that has been 
written on this question. I have read, I think, everything 
that has been written on both sides of the question. I know 
of nothing that has been written, no speech that has been 
made for a period of years up to the present time on the 
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Philippine question, that I have not read and tried to con- 
sider in my limited way. 

I read this morning what the four Cabinet members and 
the President said relative to the veto. Boiled down into one, 
it is that there is danger of international complications in 
the Philippines. They do not deny that they have had a 
plebiscite. If Senators will read what is in the message of 
the President it will be seen that apparently they have 
abandoned this great corner stone upon which the President 
based his veto—of there being no plebiscite. 

I believe that to some extent I answered the contention of 
the plebiscite. I said, and I say now particularly to one or 
two of the Senators who have asked me to explain the 
plebiscite this morning, that this bill is no more than a 
plebiscite. It is a plebiscite. If we undertake to admit a 
Territory into the Union as a State we do it by plebiscite 
through an act of Congress. We leave it to the people of the 
Territory to call a constitutional convention for the purpose 
of preparing articles under which the people of that Terri- 
tory are to live as a State. Then that question is submitted 
to the people in an election, and the people vote on it and 
decide whether they do or do not wish to enter the American 
Union as a State under the constitution which is submitted 
to them. That is a plebiscite. 

What have we done in this case? We know that in law 
when the term “ plebiscite,” or any other term, is used the 
definition of that term is taken to be the accredited process 
followed under that definition at the time; in other words, 
the law would naturally presume that a plebiscite is going 
to be such form as is being followed under the law at the 
time. What is the form? Mr. President, we have proposed 
here, not to free the Philippine Islands, but that all the 
people of the Philippine Islands shall meet in a constitu- 
tional body, shall draft a constitution along certain lines 
of liberty and freedom, and shall submit that constitution 
to the people, after it shall have been approved by the 
President of the United States as being in conformity with 
this act of Congress, so that the people at the polls can say 
whether they wish to live under the flag of America or under 
their own sovereign flag as a united republic of their own. 

If the Filipinos do not want to be freed from America, they 
will have the double opportunity to say that they do not 
want to be free. They not only have the right to say they 
do not want to be free from America at all but they also 
have the right, as provided in the plebiscite which we are 
proposing to give them, to say, We do not want to be free 
in this way.” 

The President of the United States and his Cabinet state 
that there is opposition in the Philippine Islands at this time 
to the Filipinos being freed in this manner. Well, if such 
opposition is of sufficient consequence to warrant any atten- 
tion when this proposition shall be submitted to the Filipino 
people to vote on, they will have the opportunity of saying 
whether or not there is opposition. The Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hawes] does not think there is any such opposi- 
tion; neither do I think so. The President of the United 
States and his Cabinet say there is. All well and good; let 
the question be submitted to the Filipino people; they will 
go to the polls, and, if the President of the United States 
has properly interpreted their sentiment, his judgment will 
be vindicated in the election; and, if the Senator from Mis- 
souri and myself have properly expressed what they believe 
and want, then our judgment will be vindicated by the elec- 
tion in the Philippine Islands. 

But what is the use of arguing around about the matter? 
When the Republican Party has promised to give the Fil- 
ipinos that plebiscite and the Democratic Party has prom- 
ised immediate independence for the Philippine Islands, 
what is the use of arguing about what the Filipinos are go- 
ing to do in the election over there, when we will have 
the proposition submitted at an election and it will be over in 
a few days, anyway? Why sit here and argue as to whether 
the Republican Party is going to keep faith with its plat- 
form or whether the Democratic Party is going to keep faith 
with its platform—because, it is said, we do not know what 
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the Philippine people may do when the plebiscite is sub- 
mitted to them—when all we have got to do is to carry out 
our part of the job and let the Filipino people express them- 
selves one way or the other on the question? 

I demand order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair) 
rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. LONG. So, Mr. President, I hope that disposes of 
the plebiscite; I hope I have exposed the fallacy of the idea 
that, to the remotest extent, there is even a flimsy half- 
way reason to listen to the President and his Cabinet on 
the ground that the Filipino people would not want the kind 
of independence it is proposed to give them. Mr. President, 
as it is being submitted to them it is the judgment of Con- 
gress overwhelmingly that it is the proper way to go about 
it, and while it is not entirely to my way of liking—and 
there are many things about this bill that I would rather 
have written a little differently than they have been writ- 
en nevertheless, in order to settle the question we ought 
to pass on it at this time and override the veto. 

I read, Mr. President, from remarks that have been pub- 
lished to-day the significant statement that the only way we 
can keep out of war in the Orient is to stay in the Orient; 
that there is danger of our being involved in war if we do 
not stay there. The most impossible argument is made 
that if we leave those islands we will be embroiled in war, 
whereas we will not be if we keep them. 

Mr. President, when America frees the Philippine 
Islands there is no longer any war to be had between the 
Asiatic races over an Asiatic Monroe doctrine. There is no 
longer any such thing as an Asiatic Monroe doctrine prin- 
ciple to stir up trouble when we free the Philippines. We 
will have a treaty with all nations, as this bill provides, 
pledging neutrality so far as the Philippine Islands are con- 
cerned. So how, where, and why can we possibly stir up 
antagonism when we have given the Philippine people their 
freedom and have moved out of there, merely helping them 
to get their house in order and extending them the aid of 
the American country? 

I listened with a great deal of interest to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], I was unable to under- 
stand his logic or his reasoning. I never did understand 
why he was opposing the freedom of the Filipino people. 
I do not now understand, as logical and careful and persua- 
sive as he is, and I do not believe many Members of the 
Senate can understand just why it is that the Senator from 
Michigan is opposing the freedom of the Philippine people. 

I do not understand it for this further reason: I under- 
stand from the Senator from Michigan that he is not against 
the freedom of the Philippines if it can be done in the right 
way. Mr. President, on the floor of the Senate the Senator 
from Michigan proposed a bill as a substitute for the Hawes- 
Cutting bill. The only substantial difference was that he 
was going to have a plebiscite at the end of 20 years, instead 
of having it now. There was not any other substantial dif- 
ference between the two bills, except in working out the 
adjustment of our domestic and international relations. 
There was practically no other difference, at least none that 
I saw. 

Who is there now who can defend the stand of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan? Who is there at this time who can say 
logically that if there is going to be a plebiscite there ought 
to be a delay of 10 years or 15 years or 20 years? It is 
ridiculous to talk about waiting that long. It is not the 
view of the Senate. We fought here over that point, Mr. 
President, and it was the view of the Senate and the view 
of the House of Representatives that there ought to be a 
plebiscite now, and that the period of uncertainty should 
not be prolonged for the Filipino people, making them like 
a man tossed from sea to sea with no port of exit and no 
port of entry. 

The book on this question written by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hawes] and entitled Philippine Uncer- 
tainty is, in my opinion, very properly entitled. I had 


thought I had brought that book to my desk this morning, 
as I wanted to read a few lines from it, but I do not find 
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the book here. I have read the book of the Senator from 
Missouri, and I wish to say—not strictly by way of compli- 
ment to the Senator from Missouri—that anyone who has 
read his book entitled Philippine Uncertainty” must be 
impressed with the thorough knowledge and study that have 
been made of this question by the Senator from Missouri 
and the careful analysis which he has prepared. 

Upon reading it and getting the first-hand information 
and analysis it contains, more than ever do I reach the con- 
clusion that the only objectionable feature about this bill 
is not that the time is too short but that the time is too 
long. We, who have contended for a shorter period of three, 
four, or five, or six or seven years, might be heard to object to 
this bill, but it does not lie in the mouth of the President of 
the United States to object to it on the ground of the time 
being too short; and that is not his objection. He objects 
to it because the time is too long. 

Those of us who have studied law know that when you 
mention something that is to be done unless you specify 
either the future or the past, you are talking about the 
present. The law presumes that expressions are in terms 
of the present tense. That is the presumption of the law. 

The Republican Party promised a plebiscite, but the Re- 
publican Party platform in making that promise did not say 
a plebiscite 20 years from now; the Republican platform 
pledged a plebiscite. I think I have the Republican platform 
here, and from it I wish to read its pronouncement in regard 
to this matter. I think I marked it, but I have had to lend 
this book out during the last day or two so much that some 
of my references may have been lost. However, I will turn 
to the Republican platform of 1928 and will undertake to 
locate the plank on this question. If I can not do it rather 
quickly I will have to wait until another point in my ad- 
dress to quote what the Republican Party said about freeing 
the Philippine Islands. 

I will find it in just a moment. I want to read from the 
platform on which Mr. Hoover himself was elected. 

Mr. COSTIGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Lou- 
isiana yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir; for a question. 

Mr. COSTIGAN. In view of the Senator’s discussion of 
the plebiscite, does the Senator know any reason why the 
Secretary of War should be the principal adviser of this 
country on future relations between the United States and 
the people of the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. LONG. I have just been trying to express that view, 
I wish to say to the Senator. In view of the fact that we 
have provided so carefully for a plebiscite, the idea that we 
should go out here and get the opinion of the Secretary of 
War as to whether the Filipino people should or should not 
be permitted to vote on their own freedom is one of the 
most farcical things I have ever heard. 

Why do we want to call in the Secretary of War, or, for 
that matter, the Secretary of State, for their advice on what 
the Filipino people want or think, when we have made care- 
ful provision for their passing on that matter themselves? 
And why should we be speculating, as the Senator suggests, 
on what the Secretary of War thinks the Filipino people 
think, when we have a plebiscite here to enable us to find 
out for ourselves? If he is right about it, he need be giving 
himself no misery. If the Filipino people do not want inde- 
pendence, that will end the matter. 

But turning back to the platform of the Republican Party, 
Mr. President, it seems that I have lost my marker. I 
thought I had that part of the platform very handy, but it 
is very necessary that I read this, and ask my colleagues on 
the other side of the Chamber to pay particular attention to 
it, if I can find that particular provision. It is the Repub- 
lican platform of 1928, on which Mr. Hoover was elected. 
He was not elected on the last platform, so we can not hold 
him to that. I wish to say to the Senator from Texas that 
Mr. Hoover could easily say that he was not elected on the 
last platform, and therefore that does not count; but I want 
to read the one on which he was elected. When we read the 
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platform of the Republican Party, we can throw away what 
the people think about the Democratic Party, which was so 
amply demonstrated here on the 8th of November, and we 
can take up the Republican Party’s platform on Philippine 
independence; and I wish to say to the Senators here to-day 
that the least they could do, under the provisions of the 
platform of the Republican Party in 1928, would be to pass 
this bill. 

I read this morning from the statement of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. He 
was quoted in the paper as saying that he thought the veto 
would be overridden. I do not know whether he was cor- 
rectly quoted or not; but I was glad to see that statement, 
because this ought not to be a party matter, Mr. President. 
Why make this a party matter? Why have any partisan- 
ship in this discussion? We might as well try to have a 
debate over the Declaration of Independence. We might as 
well try to have a debate as to whether or not we are going 
to live under the Constitution. This is a question of giving 
to 13,000,000 people the right, justice, and freedom that have 
been promised to them and have been demanded not only by 
the two political parties but by the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, do you know what I would be willing to 
do? I would be willing to extend this plebiscite not only 
to having it voted on by the people of the Philippine Islands 
but to having it voted on by the voters of the United 
States of America. 

I believe that I know the sentiments of the people of 
the United States well enough, and I believe that I know 
the sentiments of the people of the Philippine Islands well 
enough, to be justified in predicting that the percentage 
of the vote in favor of freeing the Philippine Islands would 
be greater among the voters of the United States of America 
than it would be among the voters of the Philippine 
Islands; and I do not mean to say that it would be much 
less than unanimous among the Filipinos. If, to-day, the 
American people could be given the right to vote on this 
veto as to whether or not they wanted to free the Philippine 
Islands, I do not believe there would be enough votes in a 
single State in America against giving the Philippines their 
freedom to wad a shotgun. 

But here we have the veto on the ground of war! 

Now, Mr. President, I want to discuss that international 
complication, this supposed-to-be bogey man about a war. 

In this celebrated quadruple or quintuple message that 
we got this morning from the President and several mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, in this celebrated opinion of the 
gentlemen who are supposed to have made such a study 
of this question, they say that the reason why we do not 
have any trouble now with the Philippine Islands being 
taken by another foreign country is because it would mean 
war with America. Well, if we had a treaty under which 
the Philippine Islands were guaranteed their freedom, and 
they were free, could it not mean war with America just 
as easily if another power took them as it could now? 
What is the difference? Yet these smart men are asking 
the Senate to uphold this veto on the flimsy ground that 
if America owns the Philippine Islands nobody dares to 
bother them, whereas if America does not, somebody may. 

Why, Mr. President, America’s position is forty times as 
strong if she does not own them. If, after doing what we 
have done we grant the Philippines their freedom, in the 
eyes of the world and humanity we are a Nation undertak- 
ing to see that the freedom that we gave to those people 
by taking them from Spain, and then freeing them, is 
preserved and maintained; that whatever war we wage on 
behalf of them is a war for human justice, and not a war 
to retain possession of territory that we have no right to 
take. 

Then, there is another reason. Ever since the time of 
President Monroe we have been living under the Monroe 
doctrine. What is the Monroe doctrine? The Monroe 


doctrine means this, if I may state it: We are all pre- 
sumed to know it, but judging from the messages that I 
read in the paper this morning I do not believe that all 
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others do, The Monroe doctrine is simply the pronounce- 
ment of the President of the United States that we will 
regard it as an act unfriendly to us if any foreign power 
undertakes any conquest or to take over any territory on 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. President, had America said, when the Monroe doc- 
trine was pronounced, that America would regard it as an 
unfriendly act if America were kept from taking over those 
countries herself, it would have meant countless and end- 
less wars. 

But America did not say that. America never has had 
to fortify a boundary line, America never has had to fur- 


‘nish a battleship, over the Monroe doctrine. There never 


has been a soldier killed in protecting the Monroe doctrine, 
which has lasted in this country for 100 years. There never 
has been a soldier killed in protecting the Monroe doctrine, 
because the Monroe doctrine did not do anything except to 
say that these countries should have their freedom, and 
not be held at the mercy and subject to the attack of 
foreign invaders, 

But, Mr. President, we have gone beyond the Monroe 
Doctrine. We do not have to fortify the boundary of 
Canada. We do not have to fortify the boundary of Mexico. 
We do not have to keep any warships and marines in Central 
America, unless it is done to take some private fruit lands 
down there that some of our financiers want. Except for 
that, we never have had to spend a dollar in enforcing the 
Monroe doctrine. To-day, if America, freeing the Philip- 
pine Islands, says to the world, “We want none of the 
Philippine Islands; we are giving them their freedom be- 
cause it is the purpose and the spirit of America to give to 
every people on the face of the earth the kind of a govern- 
ment under which they desire to live and exist and work,” 
if we say that that is the purpose of America, it will never 
take a battleship, it will never take a soldier, it will never 
take a pound of lead nor of powder, to enforce the Monroe 
doctrine extended over the Philippine Islands—that having 
freed those people and given them their own government, we 
will not stand for an invader to take it away from them— 
and a war against America with America freeing those 
islands will find America the champion of liberty and free- 
dom and the happiness of the world, rather than a country 
trying to hold and subjugate people under a foreign flag. 

So I say, Mr. President, I am astonished that the Presi- 
dent of the United States should put this veto on the ground 
that it might involve us in war, when every experience of 
humanity since this country was founded points to the fact 
that there is 10 times the chance of our having no war if 
we get out of the Philippines, and act in the right way to- 
ward those people, that there is if we try to hold them under 
the Pan American policy which some yet agitate in this 
land, 

Now let me explain the Monroe doctrine. In another 
terse phrase, it means, “America for Americans.” Well, 
why do not the Asiatics say, “Asia for Asiatics”? We say 
that this American continent is dedicated to Americans, liv- 
ing under the rule of Americans, wherever they are; but 
when we get over to the Philippine Islands, we propose a 
plebiscite to let those people say whether they want to be 
freed or not, to say whether they want the land of Asia 
to be ruled by the Asiatics, and then the President of the 
United States comes in with a veto to prevent the Filipino 
Asiatic people from themselves having the right to say 
whether or not they want to govern themselves under the 
Asiatic customs and laws, contrary to the conception which 
I have of the commitment of the Republican Party itself. 

As I have previously said, this bill is not to my liking in 
all respects. Some of my good friends operating public 
journals in this country have seen fit to say that I was 
subjected to a very peculiar course of conduct in the han- 
dling of the Philippine freedom bill in Congress. One fea- 
ture writer—columnist, I think they call it—says the pro- 
ponents of the measure yielded in the Senate to the 
amendments which I proposed and waited until I had to 
leave the city, then took them out in conference while I 
was away and passed the bill. Mr. President, while I am 
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sure the particular writer meant no such reflection, that 
would indicate that bad faith had been practiced by my 
colleagues in the Senate in agreeing to amendments while I 
was here, intending to strike them out when I was away. 

I think I should make some reply to that along this line. 
It is true that I had to be absent on business of this coun- 
try and of my State. We had conferees who were nego- 
tiating on the amendments which I had offered and which 
the Senate had voted into the bill. One of those amend- 
ments I proposed had to do with sugar. We got into quite 
a controversy here over sugar. The fact of the matter is 
that it is being charged that we are mercenary in giving 
the Filipinos their independence, the charge being that 
we are trying to protect sugar, that it is a trade-off 
proposition. 

Mr. President, I do not want to make any defense in that 
particular. Everybody knows that I favor tariffs. I do not 
need to go back and make a long extended speech during 
the consideration of this Philippine matter regarding the 
attack which has been made. I do not need to defend my 
position on tariffs. It looks to me as though there are 
others who have about worked themselves around to my 
position. 

A resolution was offered in the Senate the other day by 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] seek- 
ing to find a way to do something to keep foreign goods from 
coming into the United States. A great move was taken by 
the Senator from Mississippi, who is looked upon as the one 
man decrying and objecting to tariffs all the time. Yet he 
offered a resolution in the Senate, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, of which he is an important mem- 
ber, to investigate and determine what we would have to do 
to keep foreign goods from coming into the United States. 

If the Senator is going to find any way to keep foreign 
goods from coming into the United States except by a tariff, 
I want to know how he would do it. In one breath the op- 
ponents of tariffs have been saying we have to tear down the 
tariff walls, level them down to the ground, burn up all 
obstacles to the free flow of international trade, and in the 
next breath the distinguished Senator from Mississippi him- 
self says that we have to stop foreign goods from coming 
into the United States, that it has been ruining the country 
already. If he had been listening to me the last few months, 
the condition might not be as bad as it is. Now he comes 
around wanting some of us to tell him how to keep these 
foreign goods from coming into this country. The only 
way to do it is to put on a tariff. So I wish to say that there 
is no need of charging us supposed to be, so-called tariff 
Senators, with being mercenary because we favor the free- 
dom of the Philippines on this additional ground. I would 
favor the freedom of the Philippines whether they raised 
one pound of sugar or not. 

One amendment I proposed, and which was adopted, had 
for its purpose reducing the amount of sugar that might 
come into the United States free of duty from the Philippine 
Islands. That was one amendment. The next amendment 
I offered was for the purpose of reducing the amount of 
coconut oil coming in free of duty. That amendment was 
also adopted, on a very close vote. 

My amendment relating to coconut oil was stricken out 
in conference: My amendment relating to sugar was 
stricken out in conference. But the coconut oil amendment 
makes the matter a little more general. Every person in the 
United States to-day producing vegetables from which vege- 
table oils are made—cottonseed, or any other kind of plant 
has to decide to-day whether or not he wants the Philippine 
Islands to send into the United States, free of duty, coconut 
oil, a product with which the American farmer can not com- 
pete at all. So there is no need of calling ours a mercenary 
position. 

We are face to face with the proposition as to whether 
or not we are going to let cheap foreign goods come in 
from a country to which we can not sell goods, or whether 
or not we are going to protect the American farmer. I, 
therefore, say that for my part I do not mind for a moment 
confessing that it makes me a great deal more insistent 
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upon the independence of the Philippine Islands that these 
free-trade interchanges between those islands and this 
country, to the damage of our farmers, may be upset, and 
the same provisions of law made to apply on trade moving 
between the United States and the Philippines as between 
the United States and any other foreign country. 

However, getting back to the statement that my tariff 
amendments were stricken out of the bill, I wish to say, 
for the conferees, that when I saw that they had cut the 
time down two years, I figured that my distinguished friend 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] and my equally 
distinguished friend the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Currinc] knew that I would have figured that that com- 
pensated for taking out any amendment I had offered re- 
ducing the quantities. 

I was not here to be consulted. They had only their own 
guess as to what I would have done; and, Mr. President, I 
believe I was more pleased with the bill as it came back 
from conference than as it left the Senate, because it re- 
duced the time, and, further, over the period of 10 years 
it reduced the quantity of imports which might come from 
the Philippines more than the bill did as it left the Senate, 
taking the whole 10-year period as the base. So I wish to 
say on behalf of the conferees that to no extent do I feel 
that I have been treated with anything but the utmost 
courtesy and consideration in whatever amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. President, if we are going to free the Philippine Is- 
lands, when are we going to do it? When are we going to 
end this talk of freeing the Filipinos? I hold in my hand a 
book containing the platforms of the two great political 
parties of the United States, going back as far as 1856 and 
coming up to the present date, and it will be found from 
reading these platforms that within a few years from the 
time when we took over the Philippine Islands either one or 
both of the parties has stood for their freedom, without 
interruption. 

Frankly, I was disappointed when the Wilson administra- 
tion expired without our freeing the Philippine Islands. I 
had hoped that while President Wilson was President of 
the United States the Philippines would be freed. It would 
have been better. They would not have built up the big 
sugar tonnage we find them shipping to this country to-day. 
They would not have been selling all this coconut oil to the 
United States. It would have been far better if we had not 
waited all this time to grant those people their freedom. 
It has not helped us any, and we have been hurt by keeping 
them, and we have delayed their chance of building up their 
country all the more. It would have been better to have 
freed them. 

Now, when we are right on the threshold of giving them 
their independence, the President of the United States and 
his Cabinet have burned the midnight oil to find a means of 
persuading Senators to vote to sustain the President’s veto. 
If I had been President, and if my veto had been overruled 
over in the House of Representatives, even Republican, as it 
almost is, by a vote of 3 to 1, I would not have opened my 
mouth; I would never have endeavored to impose my views 
to such an extent on the Senate, which has practically the 
same division along party lines. It is futile. 

The President has held the bill on his desk for about 10 
or 12 days, and it has been here now 2 or 3 days longer. 
I know the President has had at least 10 or 12 days—and 
the last couple of days—to impress his views upon the 
Members of the Senate; and I am asking the same Sena- 
tors who, for practically two weeks, have been under the 
persuasive power of the Cabinet and the President of the 
United States, who have listened to them for weeks, to 
listen, if they can, to the reasons we will give to them, in far 
less time than it took the President to give his reasons on 
this question. 

Mr. President, this important question, on which men like 
myself have been working ever since we have been 21 years 
of age, should not be lightly considered. I am no new 
convert to this or any other of these causes of liberty and 
justice. I have been for the freedom of the Philippine 
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Islands ever since I have had sufficient understanding of 
public affairs to make an expression on the subject. And 
now, when somebody becomes converted to the cause, or 
somebody who has been converted all along decides to speak 
on the cause, I hope it will not be considered immodest in 
me to state my views. I do not believe in our opponents 
taking the full time and running everybody else out, and 
thinking they are the only ones who understand this ques- 
tion. In my feeble way I am asking Senators to give con- 
sideration to the arguments which I make. 

I have followed this question since I have been in this 
body. I have stayed here and listened to the arguments 
which have been made. I may not have voted with all the 
Senators here, I may not have voted with all of them—I 
could not do that—but if any man here desired to impress 
his views on other Senators, I have remained in the Cham- 
ber, whenever it was possible for me to do so, listening to 
the arguments he had to make. Yet when we come to a 
bill like this Glass banking bill and this Philippine bill and 
have tried to get the party leaders to listen to us, they have 
been off in the cloakrooms circulating petitions for cloture, 
and will not stay in the Chamber to listen to a word we 
say. They have shut the people out without a hearing. 
That is the trouble here now. The very men who are most 
urgent in seeking cloture are the men who will not listen to 
anybody express his views except themselves. 

I wonder if they think we are just taking up time. I do 
not mean to reflect on them. They have the right to stay 
away if they do not want to listen. But if they do not want 
to listen, they ought not to come out of the cloakroom and 
seek to stop argument, after they have been heard ad libitum 
on these questions, and have refused to listen to anyone else. 

My friend the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] de- 
livered a speech here the other day that analyzed the cur- 
rency question from top to bottom, from one side to the 
other, which gave the statistics and data so completely that 
I do not see how any reasonable man could have sat and 
listened to them without having been impressed almost to 
immediate action. Yet the distinguished leaders of the 
party, with one or two exceptions, were not even in the 
Chamber among us other Senators when we were trying to 
get the facts heard. How many have been here when we 
have discussed the question of giving something to eat to 
the people in the Philippine Islands and in America? How 
many have been here when we have discussed these little old 
insignificant questions about giving the people some work to 
do, some clothes to wear, some houses in which they might 
live? 

We can not get those Senators here to listen. That is why 
we are handicapped to-day, because the President of the 
United States has a means of reaching Senators. His ex- 
pressions are read in the morning papers. Every word the 
President says goes on the front page of every paper in the 
world. Every word the Cabinet says goes on the front page 
of every paper in the world. The only way we can get our 
views over to Senators is to try to get them to listen to us 
here, or else read our addresses in the Recorp the next 
morning. 

I am not pleading for Senators to vote with me. I am 
pleading with Senators to listen to the arguments that are 
being made in the Senate, instead of coming in here when 
they have not listened to anybody and wanting everybody 
else to listen to them. My understanding is that such Sena- 
tors as those from Oklahoma, Montana, North Carolina, 
Texas, Louisiana, and other States are each of us one 
ninety-sixth part of the Senate, sent here by our people. 
The Philippine bill brings out the point that we are solicitous 
not for the Philippine people alone but while we are talk- 
ing Philippine independence, why can not some lusty soul 
be heard to make a plea on behalf of the people of America, 
whose condition to-day is far worse than that of the people 
of the Philippine Islands? 

Half the people of America to-day are only partially sup- 
plied with food and clothing which they need and homes in 
which they may live, but hasty action is urged for the 
Philippine Islands, perhaps taking the chance of losing the 
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whole bill, and yet we can not get consideration at all for 
the American people. Mr. William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, told us that 50 per cent of 
the American people to-day are on the charity of the world, 
yet we can not get any consideration for them. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I say it is a sad commentary. 

I was impressed, Mr. President, with one thing in the book 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] that is so long 
that I am not going to read it, but I am going to state its 
substance. I was impressed that the Philippine people are 
a people as capable of organization as the American people 
themselves. The one thing that impressed me most about 
this book was the description by the Senator from Missouri 
of the little band of Filipino children who were making a 
march, never stopping, keeping step to music, spelling out 
the word “independence,” making an “i” and then an 
“n,” then a “d,” and spelling out the word independence,” 
moving with alacrity and precision equal to that known in 
any army. It is the only unanimous community of a great 
body of people providing the hope that the great principle 
that started this country off as a democratic Government 
would be the means of achieving their own independence, 
having carried that sentiment so far that it was imbedded 
even in the minds of the children in the schools. 

I doubt, Mr. President, I doubt very much, that children 
of that size and age in America understand the problem of 
their own independence as well as the children of the 
Philippine Islands do. Talk about how capable the Philip- 
pine children are and the Filipino people. I say, gentle- 
men of the Senate, that I doubt that the children of America 
and the people of America understand the problems affect- 
ing their own independence as well as the Filipinos under- 
stand theirs. That is a broad statement to make. That 
will be considered a revolutionary statement, but in a few 
words I am going to prove it. I am going to state it again. 
This country, founded upon the corner stone of liberty and 
freedom, Mr. President, holding the Philippine Islands as 
we do to-day—lI say, gentlemen of the Senate, that we do 
not understand in America the question of our own inde- 
pendence as well as the Philippine Islands understand the 
question of their independence. Now, let me prove it, and 
I shall prove it so clearly that the man without ears can 
hear and without eyes can see it. I will prove to you that 
we do not understand the problem of our own independ- 
ence anything like as well as the Philippine people under- 
stand theirs. 

Does anyone mean to tell me we are free people in Amer- 
ica? I wonder if anybody will say that? I want to know, 
before I go farther, if I shock the sensibilities of Senators, 
if there is anyone here who will say there is any such thing 
as a free American people to-day. If there is, I want to hear 
from him. Iwant to hear the Senator who will say that there 
is such a thing as a free American people to-day. What is 
freedom? It is the right to live in reasonable comfort. Mr. 
President, to show that the Filipinos are more learned in this 
line than we are, in defense of the knowledge and capacity 
of the Philippine Islands and for that purpose alone do I 
make this illustration, although it may to some extent affect 
other questions before the Senate that we have been dis- 
cussing. 

Here in America we have too much to eat and yet people 
are starving to death. Is there such a condition as that pre- 
vailing in the Philippine Islands? I pause for some one to 
question me on that matter. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LOGAN. I believe about 2,400 years ago Heraclitus, 
the ancient philosopher, said that the man who depended on 
his eyes and ears for witnesses was depending upon witnesses 
that were very unsatisfactory. Does the Senator agree to 
that statement? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. I think we should depend upon our 
hearts, and I want to call upon the hearts of American 
financiers to-day, because 5 per cent of them own 85 per 
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cent of the wealth and we have 60,000,000 people starving 
because we have too much to eat. 

I agree with the Senator. That is the trouble. I agree 
with the Senator from Kentucky. The man who depends 
on eyes and ears alone is in a bad way. But where is the 
heart and the controlling voice of the country to-day? That 
heart is now like Samson's that can see only power and ag- 
grandizement, which feels itself stronger, which puts one 
arm around one column of the temple of the Government 
and another arm around the other and stands there, and 
because it is so powerful it pulls down the temple, destroying 
the American people, but destroying itself in the collapse. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield further to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. Again referring to Heraclitus, I would call 
the Senator's attention to the fact that he said it is hard to 
contend against the heart if it is ready to sell the soul to 
purchase its own desires. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator did not have to go to Heraclitus 
to find that. The Bible says that in better words: 

Wherever your treasure is, there will your heart be also. 


That puts it better, and we all know what it means. 
{Laughter.] The Senator will find it all written in the Bible. 
It is all there. He can read all the lines of Shakespeare he 
wants to, but for every elegant line from Shakespeare I will 
show where he got it out of the Bible. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LONG. I yield further to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Bible also says to “ make to yourselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness,” does it not? 

Mr. LONG. Iam making a friend of the mammon of un- 
righteousness. That may be said. I will have to say that 
the Senator is a little bit better posted on that particular 
passage than I am. ([Laughter.] I believe, however, I have 
made some friends among that class. I have some friends 
among them. They are better friends to me than some of 
the men voting with them in the Senate to-day. They have 
bought me more feed than most of the men who are here 
to-day. .I eat with them. They are my personal associates. 
I do not offer the suggestion to Senators that they can do 
likewise and become profit makers out of this transaction, 
but I am simply saying that I have tried to cultivate these 
friendships myself to know the other side and my side. 

In order to answer the question of the Senator from 
Kentucky, and I must confess that in Greek philosophy 
and ancient and modern history I am at a serious loss in 
undertaking to controvert any matter that is brought up by 
the Senator from Kentucky, but in order to give my explana- 
tion of it, no country can run that does not realize that the 
American and the human race is one; in the words of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, we are a part of each other. The 
great trouble with America to-day, and the Philippine ques- 
tion illustrates it thoroughly, is, as I was about to say when 
I was interrupted by the Senator from Kentucky, that we 
have control over the Philippine Islands and that we are 
trying to say that we are more competent to govern the 
Filipinos than they are to govern themselves. We claim— 
and I defy anyone to contradict what I say, and no one here 
is going to do it—that we are so capable, so righteous, so 
educated that we are the ones who should govern the Philip- 
pine people instead of them governing themselves. 

Yet, with more stuff to eat in America—and I want the 
Senator from Colorado to remember this—than we can eat 
up in two years and a half without raising another bean 
or sack of oats or pot of greens, with more to eat right 
now in America than we can eat up in 30 months if we do 
not raise another thing, with more to eat than we can eat 
up if we never fatten another shoat, those in charge of this 
Government tell us that we ought to be the ones to govern 
the Philippine Islands, when with three times too much 
to eat we have got 60,000,000 people starving to death that 
we ourselves are having to feed. 
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You will never, Mr. President, get me to say that we are 
more competent to govern the Filipinos than they are to 
govern themselves. I call on anyone to say that there is 
such a condition prevailing in the Philippine Islands, or 
Russia, or anywhere else, where, with three times too much 
to eat, half the people are depending on charity to keep from 
freezing to death and starving to death, and still some of 
them are starving and freezing in this country. 

Senators, have we not proved the case? Boys and girls 
and men and women of this country are going to bed 
hungry at night, going to bed in misery and awakening in 
a state of semiparalysis; there are children, Mr. President, 
whose mothers, in order to keep them warm, when they 
have not a place to put above their heads, are digging holes 
in the ground in order to keep them warm—starting their 
lives in the grave instead of in the cradle. Yet we hear 
talk that we are so wonderfully competent that we ought to 
keep the Philippine Islands because we are the keepers of 
America. 

I should say, Mr. President, that the United States Sen- 
ate would be a fair test to prove American civilization; it 
represents at least, I should take it, the average intellect of 
the country. I would not say it is above it [laughter], but I 
would say it is a fair average test of American understand- 
ing and intellect. What have we done that should cause us 
to compare ourselves to the Filipinos? The Filipinos have 
concerned themselves with the freedom of their people; 
they have concerned themselves with liberating their 
13,000,000 mouths and minds and hearts from the control of 
any government except their own and from the rule of even 
a domestic tyrant. 

What have we done? The United States Senate, we are 
told, is deadlocked because the financial powers have deter-. 
mined that the only legislation they are going to let us have 
is a bill concentrating the control of money in this country 
in the hands of four or five men. Yet we undertake to say 
that our civilization is above the civilization of the Filipinos, 
when the United States Senate has been held here for such 
a purpose, with the mouths of the people open crying for 
food, crying for clothing, in a land with too much to eat, in 
a land with too much to wear, in a land with too many 
houses in which to live. Yet the United States Senate is 
not considering, and is not going to consider, nor is it con- 
cerned, with any bill to inflate the currency and to put 
money in the pockets of these people. No. It is only con- 
cerned in seeing that before the eventual day shall arrive 
what chance of wealth and life there is left, if there is much 
left, shall be concentrated under the domain of the piratical 
financiers who have concentrated practically everything into 
their hands already, and the hurry rule has been invoked on 
the question of taking over the balance of it. There is not 
a bill here, there is not a request to act on a bill, there is 
not a single party leader requesting the passage of a bill 
here to-day to feed the American people—not one of them. 

But we will be kept in session at night; Senators will be 
arrested and brought back here; they will even put cloture 
and gag rule on if the financial powers say so. And that in 
a country with too much to eat and with children beginning 
their lives in the grave instead of in the cradle. Yet they 
talk about our civilization being so much above that of the 
Philippine people that we ought to try to go 8,000 miles away 
and govern the Filipino people because we are more civilized 
than they are. 

Mr. President, what is civilization? Let somebody tell me 
what civilization means. I do not know what it means. 
Does it mean a development of the mind and the heart to 
such a state that production is so multiplied that in the 
shadow of too much there is misery, starvation, and death? 
That is civilization à la America. It means when scientists 
perfect a new kind of process or invention whereby one man 
can produce what two have previously produced, that, in- 
stead of there being ease and luxury by reason of God’s 
disclosures to man, there shall be misery and starvation of 
mankind. It means, Mr. President, that when the Lord of 
Sabaoth smiles on the land so that the fields shall yield in 
full everything that mankind can desire or appreciate, when 
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the Lord has been so bountiful with rains and seasons as 
to cause the fields to yield in abundance and provide for 
humanity all that heart and mind may require, because the 
lands have yielded so plentifully, the people have got to 
suffer starvation. 

That is the civilization we are talking about putting over 
on the Philippine people. 

So I say, Mr. President, proud as I am, with all its faults, 
that I am an American citizen, that before we begin to try 
to set ourselves up as the standard of government, we 
should take stock of our own house and see just how we 
fare. 

I want to tell you, Mr. President, I am fighting for the 
Filipino people because I do not want them to be under 
what we are under. I want to get them out from under 
this nefarious condition. Then they will have a chance to 
save their lives. I do not know whether we are going to 
save ours or not, but I am a good enough citizen not to want 
to see the Philippine people become enmeshed in the net of 
Wall Street before they become free. I want to see that 
they are free while they have a chance. I do not want us 
to hold them until high finance shall have gotten the 
stranglehold on them that it has on 120,000,000 people in 
America. 

I do not want to hold these people until they are in a 
condition where, with too much to eat, half of them are 
starving to death; I do not want to hold them until they 
are in such condition where with so many clothes that they 
could not be worn out in four years and half the people have 
not anything to put on; I do not want to hold them until 
they get into such a condition that, with so many homes 
that the building and loan associations can neither rent 
nor sell because no one has the money with which to buy 
or pay for them, they are walking the streets; I do not want 
to hoid them until they can be Americanized to the extent 
that even in a land of too much there is misery, despite all 
the blessings of the Lord. Do not let us Americanize them 
and leave them to settle down where they can never live, 
but let us give them relief from the condition we are under 
to-day. Let us save them while they can be saved; let them 
run for their lives. We may not be able to save ourselves, 
but God save the Filipino people. 

Let us be human beings, as the Senator from Kentucky 
said; let us be ruled by the heart. If we can not save our- 
selves, let the Filipino people save themselves. Do not put 
them under the kind of condition under which we suffer. 

Mr. President, I think we are going to work out perhaps; 
I think perhaps America will come out; I do not know how. 

I want to confine my remarks solely to this question; I do 
not want to deviate even to the most collateral extent; I 
want to stay on this issue; and if I leave it, even to the slight- 
est degree, I want my attention to be called to that fact. I 
want to discuss nothing but this one great subject. It brings 
up many arguments. Mr. President, I may be immodest, but 
I believe I am answering these arguments on this bill. 

We have heard it remarked about Americanizing the 
Philippines. Mr. President, you can not Americanize the 
Filipinos. They are not our kind of people; they are 
Asiatics. They live in a different climate; they do not need 
shoes such as we wear; they do not need stockings such 
as we wear; they do not need all the clothes we wear in 
this country; they live in a different climate. They are 
just as well off and better off barefooted than we are with 
shoes on; they do not need them. They are more com- 
fortable; they are more healthy without them, up to a 
great age, maybe, a pretty old age, and the worst thing they 
could do in a climate such as they have would be to try 
to accommodate themselves to all the apparel and man- 

_ nerisms of the American people. 

I do not know whether they eat like we do. I do not 
think they use knives and forks, some of them do not; 
but that does not make much difference, if they get some- 
thing to eat. We are perhaps adopting as many of their 
customs as they are adopting of ours. 

Mr. President, for 45 or 50 years this capital city used to 
laugh over the fact that in the backwoods people drank their 
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soup out of a soup plate. Yet we fooled around until we 
ourselves put handles on soup plates, so that we could drink 
soup. [Laughter.] After thinking that all these things 
were so contrary to good manners, people have come to find 
out that the main thing is to have something to eat—what 
you need to eat—the main thing is to have something to 
wear—what you need to wear—and a house to live in where 
you can worship God according to the dictates of your own 
conscience and enjoy a reasonable share of the conveniences 
and even of the luxuries which the country can supply in 
abundance. That is what the people need; that is all they 
need. I do not care whether or not they are taught to make 
the fancy salads that are served on American tables. One 
does not know what is in them half the time. If they want 
an egg, let them try it and eat it, if that is the way they 
want it. What do we care about their learning American 
Manners and standards of living? If they have got plenty to 
eat and plenty to wear and homes in which to live in com- 
fort, and have sanitation, health, sunlight, water, weekly or 
monthly or otherwise, that is their business. Mr. President, 
if we are going to hold the Philippines until we have edu- 
cated everyone of them to live and act like an American, if 
what we are trying to do is to Americanize them, it is 
ridiculous, absurd, preposterous. 

It is illogical for one to talk about “Americanizing” the 
Filipinos and teaching them the American customs and 
standards of living. Let those people live as they want to 
live. They have had their schools started off. If they want 
to live in a certain way, that is their own business. But, 
at that, the Filipino has it on us. He may not have the 
silver knife and silver fork; he may not have the plate to 
eat from, with his ancestors’ pictures in the middle of it; 
but he has something to eat. He may not have on his table 
a crocheted tablecloth with the pictures of the various mar- 
iners in the center and the family tree in the corners, but 
he has the grub to put in his mouth. That is what he wants. 

They need what we need. They have what we have not. 
We had better get down and say to them that we are inter- 
ested in the fundamentals of living; that we are more in- 
terested in victuals for the table than in the table itself. 
That is what we are concerned about. 

We do not want to Americanize the Filipinos. Why not 
Americanize the Chinese if we are going into that sort of 
business? There are about 400,000,000 of them over there 
that we can work on. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

Why do we want to try to Americanize the Filipinos? I 
understand that in this investigation that was made over 
in the Philippine Islands one of our imported investigators 
was more impressed and excited and abashed by the fact 
that some of them were eating with chopsticks than he was 
with anything else. The first comment I noticed that ap- 
peared in the press from that gentleman was that he had 
had a terrible lot of trouble eating with chopsticks over in 
the Philippine Islands. Why, if I had been sending him over 
there I would have given him a spoon before he left. 
{Laughter in the galleries.] He did not know as much about 
the Filipinos as they knew about us. Why did he not pre- 
pare himself if he was going to have trouble when he went 
over to the Philippine Islands to investigate them? 

Getting back to the subject, Mr. President—for I do 
not want to get away from it—I say that with all of these 
various.contentions the Filipinos are better off than we are, 
at that; that their system beats ours; and I defy successful 
contradiction on the subject. They may not have the silver 
vessels, they may not have the chandeliers, they may not 
have the téte-a-tétes, and the golf links; but the Filipino 
people have never yet known, and probably never will know 
unless they get Americanized, what it is to have universal 
starvation in a land of too much to eat. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Louisiana whether or not he knows that a poll has just 
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been made of the entire membership of the Senate, and ac- 
cording to that poll—which I believe is accurate—it shows 
more votes than are needed to pass the Philippine bill over 
the President’s veto? 

Mr. LONG. Then it shows that I have done some good. 
[Laughter in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There must be no demonstra- 
tions in the gallery. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
another question? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator stated that he was very 
anxious to help the unemployed and the poor people of the 
country. That is a commendable thing. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I, too, am anxious to do that. May I ask 
the Senator if he knows that as soon as opportunity offers I 
shall offer a resolution, which I have reasonable hope of 
getting through, which will take $500,000,000 in taxation off 
the backs of the American people, if we can get an opportu- 
nity to vote upon it? 

Mr. LONG. May I ask the Senator how he is going to take 
off the taxation? What is he going to take it off—income 
taxes? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; I am taking it off the sales taxes. 

Mr. LONG. I will vote for that measure. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But I can not do it until I get an oppor- 
tunity to offer the resolution. 

May I ask the Senator still another question? 

Mr. LONG. I am glad to have stimulated the Senator to 
offer his resolution. He has had a long time to offer it, 
and it has not been offered yet. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator has not stimulated me to 
offer anything. I am able to take care of myself in every 
respect. 

Mr. LONG. I do not yield except for a question—only 
for a question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
another question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louis- 
iana further yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. LONG. It will have to be a question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I ask the Senator if he knows that 
in the event we could save this much money it was also my 
intention, in the event that we were to spend it anyhow, to 
utilize it in some sort of an unemployment-relief campaign, 
and that talk never will bring the country back to its 
senses, or make a job, or provide a bit of bread for any- 
body; it is going to take legislation to do it? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, as long as the light “ holds out 
to burn, the vilest sinner may return.” I am glad that the 
Senator at this particular time announces that he is one that 
is imbued, and always has been, with the welfare of all the 
people. I am glad that the Senator now feels called upon to 
move for the people, to feed the hungry. I shall have to 
advise the Senator, however, of the parliamentary status of 
the Senate at this time, because he probably does not under- 
stand it. The parliamentary status now is that when we dis- 
pose of this bill we come back to the Glass banking bill. 
If the Senator can get consent to sidetrack the Glass bank- 
ing bill, I will go with him for his measure. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir; I yield for a question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator may not know it, but under 
the rules of the Senate it is in order to take from the table 
at any time a resolution which is pending: so, if we dispose 
of the Philippine independence bill, may I ask the Senator 
if he does not know that it would then be in order to con- 
sider the resolution which I have on the desk pending? 

Mr. LONG. May I ask the Senator in that connection— 
yielding to him only for a question, of course—whether he 
has secured the consent of the proper parties to put the 
Glass bill out of the way and take up his resolution? If so, 
he can come back and see me. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
another question? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir; I yield for another question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator must know that there can 
be no program for the rehabilitation of this country, or for 
the help of the unemployed, or for the downtrodden farmers, 
or for anything else, until we get a chance to legislate. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. I shall be an educated 
man, if the Senator continues to inform me. [Laughter in 
the galleries.] 

Mr. President, I want now to make the statement, before 
I go further in discussing this bill, that we took a poll before 
I started my speech the other day, and the author of the 
bill then figured that he was four votes shy. I do not know 
what has changed those votes, Mr. President. I only know 
what has been going on since the poll was taken. There- 
fore, I do not feel that I have done any harm in discussing 
the bill. I, however, am unwilling for a single Senator to 
make this mistake. I want this bill to go out of here not 
with a closely divided vote. I want this veto overridden to 
such a point that the powers of the Far East, who think 
there is nothing to this Government but a Cabinet and a 
President, will know that in unmistakable terms and by an 
overwhelming vote the American people, the attitude of the 
President and the Cabinet notwithstanding, are gladly, from 
no mercenary or selfish motive or design, granting the Phil- 
ippines their freedom. 

I wish to say—and I hope the Senators from Virginia and 
from Maryland are listening to me—that if they have ar- 
rived at the view that they will sidetrack the chain bank 
bill, if they have decided that they are willing to let the 
hand of imperial finance rest where it is for a while rather 
than to consolidate everything into the hands of these few 
masters of fortunes and wreckers of nations I am ready to 
talk turkey. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must announce that 
if order is not maintained in the galleries the Chair will be 
obliged to order the galleries cleared. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. LONG. For a question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Louisiana whether he does not know that the Senator from 
Maryland can not be forced to do anything; that he will 
listen to reason at any time, but no man beneath the sun 
can drive him to do anything? 

Mr. LONG. I will only undertake to persuade the Senator 
from Maryland. It is not for my welfare. For myself or 
any individual I would not try to force the Senator to do 
anything. For my own welfare I would not humble myself 
to beg the Senator to do anything. But for 60,000,000 starv- 
ing people in the land of too much, and 60,000,000 half- 
naked people in the land of too much, for the children who 
are beginning life in the grave instead of the cradle, I will 
humble myself, and, in whatever terms and whatever form 
the Senator may dictate, I will beg of him action for the 
American people here to-day. I will beg, I will plead, Mr. 
President; there is no humiliation that can be imposed upon 
me so great that I will not follow the form that is prescribed 
to beg for action here to free the people of America from the 
misery and the want and the starvation that exist to-day in 
the land of plenty. Prescribe your formula, how I shall 
approach it, how I shall pray to you, how I shall beg you, and 
I will do anything to get the learned Senators here to do 
something to feed and clothe the American people. 

I will do that. There is nothing on earth that I would 
not sacrifice, even to a seat in this body, if I could get the 
people of this country fed in the land of too much to eat, 
and the people of this country clothed in the land of too 
much to wear, and the people sheltered in the land where 
we have so many houses that we are having to finance 
private societies so that they can keep the houses because 
the owners can not rent them to the people nor sell them 
to them. The people have to put their children in the 
ground to keep them warm to-day while we are carrying on 
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this frenzied financial situation, and trying to combine the 
balance of it into the hands of a few chain bankers who 
have wrecked this Nation and every other one they have 
ever gotten their hands on, and who will wreck the Filipinos 
if we do not get them from under them. 

Mr. President, I have been begging of these gentlemen. I 
have no pride of accomplishment. It does not make any 
difference to me how this is brought about, and this is not 
the first time that this matter has been up. I want to say 
to the party leaders, if you fear to yield to these pleas I am 
making because it will be said that I have forced you into 
line, you can write out whatever thing you want to and I will 
sign it. The credit shall be yours, and the glory and the 
blessings of the Almighty that will go with it, and whatever 
I could say in your behalf. I only want these people fed. 
We have promised to feed them, Mr. President, and we have 
not done it. We have not done a thing toward doing it. 
We have got the Senate in a parliamentary situation where 
we can not even consider a thing except the proposition here, 
that imperial finance, instead of disgorging, shall concentrate 
and suck up what little there is left in this country. That 
is what we have done. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield to the Senator from Mlinois. 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask the Senator from Louisiana, in 
view of his reference to the situation of the Senate, if his 
attention has been drawn to the fact that the present pre- 
dicament of the United States Senate is bringing upon this 
body the contempt of the Nation and the disrespect of 
mankind? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator that 
I am trying to keep the Senate here. I do not think there 
will be a Senate here much longer if we allow the chain 
bank bill to go through. I am trying to save not only the 
Senate, I am trying to save the American Government and 
the American people from being chained to a banking syndi- 
cate that has already about wrecked us, and will complete 
the collapse of this country if permitted to go on. I am 
trying to keep the Senate from having upon its hands not 
only odium but the blood of mankind, from the destruction 
that will be in its wake. I am trying to keep Senators from 
soiling their hands in the blood of people who would perish 
under this concentration of wealth in the hands of a few. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that there is no question 
about the sentiment of the American people. There are 
those of us who are standing here with our backs to the 
wall. Oh, if the people were speaking instead of us, there 
would be no question about the sentiment the American peo- 
ple would express. But there are only a few of us here 
standing to keep whatever there is left from being concen- 
trated in the hands of the few before we can get a President 
in the White House who has promised to decentralize wealth. 

The next President of the United States has promised the 
American people that he will decentralize wealth. But now 
there is an effort to pass the bank bill before he gets into 
Office, a measure which would close the doors of relief. We 
have to fight this battle as we are fighting it, and, as I said, 
we are like Wellington at Waterloo; we have to stand right 
here and fight until we die, if necessary, to keep this thing 
from going any farther. There is no such thing as ill mo- 
tive or fear in the hearts and lives of those of us who are 
determined that this situation shall not be carried to a 
point where there will be more than 60,000,000 starving, as 
there are now. 

There is no humiliation you can put on us that will be too 
great, if we can get you to act for the American people. 
But there is no pressure under the shining sun or stars in 
the heavens that can make one of us afraid to champion the 
rights of the American people here, and stand at Armaged- 
don to battle for the Lord, where we are right now. We are 
not going any farther back. We will yield to anything you 
want. Write your terms; write your dictum. Send us into 
exile after you have done something, if you will perform. 
But we want these people fed, we want these people clothed, 
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we want homes for these people, we want to preserve this 
civilization of ours, created under the spirit of the great 
Declaration of Independence that all men are created equal, 
with the inalienable right of life, and liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. We want that spirit to be breathed again 
in the great 48 States of this Union. 

Instead of that, what is offered by those pressing the bank- 
ing bill? They do not even offer to swap us the devil for a 
witch. They do not even offer to trade equally with us. As 
an alternative for this deplorable condition which now exists 
this is what they say: “ Eighty-five per cent of the wealth of 
the land is in the hands of 5 per cent of the people. Now 
we offer you one more alternative. We will take over all the 
banks you have and put them in the hands of the big men, 
and we will not let you market a Government security unless 
it is Morgan or Kuhn-Loeb.” That is what this bill means. 
“Inasmuch as the people own 15 per cent of the wealth that 
we do not own, we will take control of that 15 per cent, and 
then we will give you a settled status.” 

They are arguing for a settled status; and what is that 
settled status? It is the condition of lord and peasant. 
The other day one of them let the cat out of the bag. He 
said, Why not have it lord and peasant? The farming 
class have had to be peasants in all other countries that have 
lasted.” Oh, yes; they want the status settled. They want 
to give the pyramid a new base to stand on. 

I want to state, Mr. President, that I admire Judas Iscariot. 
Many a book has been written about Judas Iscariot, who sold 
his Savior for 30 pieces of silver. But he was man enough to 
go hang himself after he did that, and I should hope that if 
I ever betrayed the American people to such an extent that 
I conceived in my heart an act equal to that of the betrayal 
by Judas, I would be man enough to hang myself as Judas 
did. If, in a land of too much to eat, I let 60,000,000 people 
starve; and in a land of too much to wear, I let 60,000,000 
people go without clothes; and in a land of too many homes, 
I let people roam the streets and the highways and byways, 
I should hope that if I ever had it in my heart to do that 
deliberately, I could go to my Maker as Judas did, and be man 
enough to hang myself. If I could be so low as to do any of 
those things, however, I am afraid I could not even be that 
much of a man. 

Mr. President, we may be wrong. We do not impugn the 
motives of other Senators, oh, no. We give them credit for 
good motives. But somebody is wrong in this matter. Some 
of us have been wrong a long time. Some of us have failed 
to act; apparently some do not want to act. 

Mr. President, has a more deplorable condition ever been 
heard of, a more disastrous situation, has one ever been pre- 
sented, than has been presented in the debate on this Philip- 
pine bill, which I am now discussing, and from the argu- 
ment on which I have been diverted by questions which I 
hope will not be too numerous in the future? In the dis- 
cussion of this Philippine question I have merely under- 
taken to cite an answer to every argument that has been 
made. 

I had reached the point of discussing the question of 
building up the Philippines along American lines, and ac- 
cording to the standards of American civilization. I think 
that before we begin to criticize the Filipinos, we ought to 
take stock of ourselves for a moment. As an example, we 
are being criticized, as I have previously stated, for our 
stand on providing protection for the farmer. Are we not 
all interested in farm relief? Why criticize us because we 
vote for the Philippine independence bill, when we are all 
standing for farm relief ourselves? We would not have to 
be asking for Philippine relief if we had other farm relief. 
I can point out other forms of farm relief which would 
make it unnecessary for us to be concerned in the Philip- 
pine question. I will tell the Senate what I mean by that. 
I can cite a method of farm relief which would have 
avoided this attack made against us on the ground that we 
are trying to protect the farmers through freeing the 
Philippine Islands. 

We do not need only farm relief. That is not what we 
need at all. We need a fair deal. I will tell what could 
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be done that would solve the farm-relief problem, what 
could be done that would save the labor problem, and the 
Government’s problem. Here, under the lead of the United 
States Senate, I will take upon myself the responsibility of 
prescribing within a matter of minutes a program, a 
panacea, for relief. What I am about to say I am afraid 
will be read by few, but this is what could easily be done. 

We do not need to have our country suffering from a 
calamity. In 60 days’ time America can be made more 
prosperous than she has ever been in her history, in 
60 days. In 60 days there need not be a family without 
a home, a man without a job, there need not be a single 
human being starving or without clothes. I will give a 
program of relief which could be brought about, and the 
Nation could be started humming in 60 days. But those 
in authority would have to have a heart in order for me 
to get it written into the law, and they would have to have 
the right kind of a heart. I do not mean to say that any- 
one’s heart is dominated by ill motives, but I mean it must 
be kept attuned to humanity and away from selfishness. 

Mr. President, the first thing I would do would be to in- 
ventory the farm stocks of the United States—cotton, corn, 
wheat, oats, sugar, molasses, and everything else. Where it 
was shown that there was more than a year’s supply of any 
particular crop on hand I would provide that we could not 
raise any more of that crop next year, not a bit. I will ask 
Senators not to anticipate me. I will have an answer for 
what is in their minds as to what we are to doin the mean- 
time. Just wait; I am coming to that. I will cover the case. 

I would inventory the stocks. I would never let one hour’s 
work be put to raising more cotton when we have more 
cotton than we can use up in 18 months anyway. I would 
never raise another bushel of wheat when we have more 
wheat on hand than we could use through the next year 
and then some. Then I would have the Government take 
over those stocks. What would the farmer do in the mean- 
time? some one asks. I will mention two things, either of 
which he could do. Either the Government would take over 
those stocks and hold them next year and give the farmer 
the difference caused by any rise in price, and let the farmer 
be idle, or, better than that, I would start a program of 
public works in every State where the raising of crops was 
forbidden, so that the people might be gainfully employed 
in every State in the United States. 

I will take upon myself the burden, with my limited 
knowledge, of showing how we could use every man in some 
kind of employment, in doing something the country needs 
to have done, instead of doing something we do not have to 
have done. 

In the Mississippi Valley I would complete the flood pro- 
gram. I would complete the reservoirs in the Middle West. 
I would complete the harbors on the coast line. Then I 
would utilize another number of the unemployed in this 
way: I would use them in industry and on public works. 
How? I would shorten the hours of labor for the first year, 
if necessary, to where nobody worked over four hours a day 
and five days a week, to split that work up among every- 
body. I would by that means not have a man in America 
without work. I would have every man in America and 
every woman and child fed, and I would not be growing 
another crop to put on top of two more that we can not 
sell. 

What else would I do? I would need money. I have 
completed the picture except for two things. I would 
shorten the hours in industry to where production would 
not exceed consumption. On the farms thereafter I would 
regulate the production of crops if necessary by a permit 
system to where production would not exceed consumption. 
I would then do what? I would need some money for the 
public works and that is all I need. Where am I going to 
get the money? I will need $10,000,000,000. Where will I 
get the $10,000,000,000? I will tell you that, too, and I will 
not hurt a man. I would raise the inheritance taxes to 
where, when a man dies, all over a few million dollars left 
to one child will go to the Government, and I will pay 
out the $10,000,000,000 that I need in the course of a few 
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years, and I will never hurt anybody and it will never cost 
them a cent. ; 

Who will object to that? It is so simple. Who will ob- 
ject to it? Do you say the farmers? They would not do 
any such thing. The Long plan was gotten up to prevent 
the raising of cotton in the South, named after me although 
I was not the man that suggested it. It was suggested to 
me by Congressman SANDLIN, of Louisiana, and I took up 
the plan and it was called the Long plan because I took it 
up in all the States. The credit was not due me at all. It 
was due to Congressman SANDLIN, of Louisiana. 

But the Long plan, so misnamed—it should have been 
called the Sandlin plan—was approved by the Legislature 
of Louisiana by a unanimous vote in both houses, 100 men 
out of 100 in the lower house and 39 men out of 39 men 
in the upper house. 

What was the Long plan? It forbade the planting of a 
single stalk of cotton in the year 1932. It was said the 
farmers would not stand for it. In mass meeting after 
mass meeting in Louisiana they all wanted it, all the mer- 
chants and everybody else. We had to get Texas to con- 
sent to it or the plan was blown up. Over in Texas they 
held a mass meeting at which Governor Sterling made a 
speech in person to 14,000 farmers. I spoke to those same 
14,000 farmers through the radio that night. Governor 
Sterling opposed the Long plan and advocated a 50 per cent 
reduction. Those farmers of Governor Sterling’s own State, 
notwithstanding his own recommendation, on a vote taken 
among them that night voted about 13,900 to 80 in favor 
of the Long plan, and I was not even there to present it. I 
had more able men, however, who did speak at the meeting, 
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In Oklahoma the farmers wanted it. In the State of 
Arkansas the governor told me the farmers were almost 
unanimously for the Long plan. The South Carolina Legis- 
lature met, and the pressure from the farmers was so great 
that the Long plan was adopted in the Legislature of South 
Carolina to forbid the planting of another stalk of cotton 
until they got the surplus off their hands. The farmers of 
the country were ridden down by men of political ideas 
who could not see the plan—and they may have been right, 
let me say—but the farmers wanted to forbid the planting 
of anything that was not needed in the next year. The 
farmers, above everybody, to-day would be for the program 
I have outlined and there would be no trouble to put it 
over, not a bit in the world. 

Now, it is naturally said, Is it constitutional? Can the 
Federal Government do it constitutionally? I say yes. 
Why? It can be done under half a dozen articles of the 
Constitution. It can be done for health. It can be done 
for the same reason we are trying to exterminate the boll 
weevil now. A few years ago the Federal Government ap- 
propriated several million dollars to exterminate the pink. 
bollworm, and they actually went into the parishes of my 
State and forbade the planting of a single stalk of cotton 
until they exterminated the pink bollworm. That was held 
to he constitutional. All the stronger would this plan be 
held to be constitutional. It could be done under the taxing 
power, as the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] so 
kindly suggests sotto voce, and it can be done to feed the 
people of the country, which is a necessary thing for the 
Government to do, because the first purpose of the Govern- 
ment is to provide for the welfare of its people. But we can 
not get the proposal considered. 

With all of this, one thing further is needed. To make it 
effective at once, to start relief to the people overnight, we 
have got to have more money. We could have silver mone- 
tized or we could have inflation of currency, but the only 
thing in the way of a program of that kind is that the big 
powers of finance are not willing to have only a few million 
dollars transmitted to their heirs. They want the snowball 
to go downhill and accumulate more and more and more 
until the pile of their gold is as big as the circumference of 
the earth. That is the whole trouble. 

That is the plan I have proposed. I have been about 10 
minutes presenting a picture that I will stake my political 
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life will start the wheels moving in America in six weeks. I 
will walk out of the Halls of Congress and never come back 
and never ask to come back or do another day’s service in 
public life at all—and I would be glad if it were to come, 
anyway—if they will adopt that plan and in six weeks 
America is not humming. I would make it six weeks—I 
would almost say in three weeks. 

Can we get that done? No; we can not get anything like 
that done. Therefore, do not criticize us when we are trying 
to protect ourselves by freeing the Philippine Islands. I 
have stated how we could have avoided the argument that 
we want freedom for the Philippine Islands in order to help 
the American farmer by showing what else could be done 
that certain Senators will not do. I am addressing myself 
strictly to the subject of freeing the Philippines and I only 
mention this other matter in order to show why it is 
necessary that this supposed-to-be mercenary view is taken, 
which we deny to be mercenary. 

My friend the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Txomas] 
spoke here the other day at some length. I do not know 
how many Senators heard his speech, but not all of us. 
I did. I do not know how many Senators read his speech. 
I not only heard it made, but I read every line of it. I 
wish it were possible, Mr. President, to get every man in 
the Senate either to read the speech of the Senator from 
Oklahoma or to listen to that kind of speeches. The 
Senator from Oklahoma showed in that masterful address, 
which he fortified with such statistics and details, notes, 
telegrams, and letters, that no intelligent man would even 
contend to the contrary, that the people are using even 
wooden money in one of the States of the West because 
they could not get enough actual money to circulate. He 
showed they were using various and sundry things instead 
of money. 

He showed that in my own State children are paying their 
tuition in college with bales of cotton. It was the president 
of the Louisiana State University under me, whom I had 
the honor to appoint, who threw out the suggestion in 
Louisiana, and said, “In order that these boys and girls may 
come to this school we will take their tuition in agricultural 
products.” There has been a whole lot of publicity about 
Louisiana, but the Louisiana State University, with an en- 
rollment ordinarily of 1,600 students, went up to an enroll- 
ment of 5,000 students in d times because to the best of 
our ability we took care of our children in that State. The 
standing of the college went up from third class to first 
class, as good as Yale or Harvard or any of them, and we 
have a medical school right in the middle of it that is prob- 
ably the best in the whole country. We had to realize there 
was something that had to be done. We have struggled as 
far as we could with it, and I am thankful to say we have 
been able to strike down the requirements, also the fees and 
tuitions, and arranged it so that living costs at college might 
be lessened, to where we are turning out 5,000 students a 
year, or something near that, as against 1,600, 1,800, or 
1,900 a few years before. But we had to take tuition in 
agricultural products from many of the boys and girls, and 
we have had to open up a few little farms around there 
and put the boys and girls to work on them to raise the 
products that we are using in the university. We will have 
almost socialized the institution to keep going if this con- 
dition prevails much longer. 

The Senator from Oklahoma showed that condition to 
apply in many other places. He showed they were using 
everything for money, all kinds of acceptances, notes, printed 
checks, and every other thing on the face of the earth. 
Why? They have not money to use for currency. 

We may not be able to get our smartest Senators to listen 
to us. I do not think we can. It is only we dumb-bells who 
are interested. The Senator from Oklahoma showed that 
there was 8600, 000,000 worth of currency-—— 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HATFIELD in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Did the Senator see a signed 
article in yesterday’s New York Times by Stuart Chase 
under headlines stating: 

Five hundred thousand turn to use of wooden money.“ Com- 
munities in 29 States are buying goods and services with new 
medium. It supplants real barter. Movement started in Seattle, 
where 5,000 people are using the system. Cash value proposed. 
ae affixed periodically would give scrip a solid redemption 


Did the Senator see that article? 

Mr. LONG. No; I have not seen it. Will the Senator 
let me have it? 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will be very glad to do so. 
[The article was handed to Mr. Lone by a page.] 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I had no idea this movement 
had gone as far as it has. I should like to have this article 
read by the clerk, if there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? If not, 
the clerk will read as requested. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the article, and 
was interrupted b 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I inquire what is being 
read by the clerk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A newspaper article that 
was given to the Senator from Louisiana by the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. SWANSON. How long is it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands it 
is two columns long. 

Mr. SWANSON. How long will it take to read it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
it will take about 15 minutes, perhaps. 

Mr. SWANSON. I wish to say that it is against the rules 
of the Senate to have the clerk read remarks in the speech 
of a Senator, and I want to object to any further reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For the information of the 
Senator, the Chair will state that unanimous consent has 
been given for the reading. 

Mr. SWANSON. Very well. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Can 
a Senator object unless he is in the Chamber to object when 
these questions come up? 

Mr. SWANSON. Not if unanimous consent has been 
given. In that event, under the rules, it is permitted. 

Mr. LONG. Unanimous consent was given. 

Mr. SWANSON. Very well. 

The legislative clerk resumed the reading of the article, 
which appears as Exhibit A at the end of the remarks. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, in connection with that ar- 
ticle, in fairness to the bankers, let me say that they have 
given out a counterstatement which is not nearly so long as 
the article which has been read, and I should like to have 
the opposite view placed in the Recorp, so that the two 
sides of the question may be presented. I should like to 
have the clerk read it. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I object to the clerk reading it at the 
desk. 

Mr. LONG. I ask unanimous consent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio 
objects. 

Mr. LONG. I do not think that he will object when he 
understands the situation. I am only asking, since the 
other statement, which was about two columns, has been 
read, that this one, which is less than one column, giving 
the bankers’ side may be read; and I am asking unanimous 
consent that the bankers’ side of the story may be put in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I shall not object to the statement’s be- 
ing printed in the Recor», but I do object to its being read 
from the desk. i 

Mr. LONG. I want it read while Senators are here. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I object. 

Mr. LONG. Then I will ask the clerk to send the article 
back to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio. 
object? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I object. 


1933 


Mr. LONG. Very well, I will read it myself. I am sorry 
I will have to do so, for I do not read so well as the clerk. 
{Laughter in the galleries.] 

This article is from the New York Times of January 15, 
1933, that is Sunday, January 15, 1933. 

Headline No. 1 is: 

Bankers oppose scrip for Nation. 


The second headline is: 

While suitable for localities, its use nationally is seen as threat 
to dollar. 

The third headline is: 

Interest in plan grows. 

The fourth headline is: 


Many communities watch first trials—one project would release 
a billion. 


That ends the headlines. Then I read from the article. 


While admitting that the issuance of scrip money as strictly 
community propositions might be of some benefit— 

Notice that. The bankers say that the use of wooden scrip 
and brass money might be of some benefit. Then says the 
statement: 

Leading banking authorities yesterday frowned on the increasing 
efforts to adopt the plan nationally as leading to a debasement of 
sound currency. 

Just as the Senator from Oklahoma said, the fact that 
they will not let us remonetize silver or inflate the currency 
has led to a nation-wide movement of community wooden 
and printed money. It will not be gold or silver or alumi- 
num, but will be whatever they want to put out. 

I will have to ask for order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Townsenp in the chair). 
The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. LONG. I read further: 

Basing their views on the old economic principle that bad money 
drives out good money— 

Who would not know that? But that is the preface for 
the next remark— 
these authorities predicted chaotic financial conditions would fol- 
low any fiat money scheme on a national scope. 

Interest in scrip money, particularly the self-liquidating stamped 
type, increased steadily during 1932, and in the last two weeks the 
namper of proposals for its adoption nationally has multiplied 
rapidly. 

Indorsement of the plan by Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale 
University, a short time ago gave impetus to the movement, with 
the result that at the present time several business men and 
economists, whose knowledge of the intricacies of currency and 
monetary matters is doubted by banking authorities, have given 
their approval to the scheme. 

Mr. President, that just illustrates the trouble all the way 
along with the matter. Every time they get up testimony 
in favor of something of this kind, economists and banking 
authorities come out and say that such men as Professor 
Fisher, of Yale, and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS] 
do not understand the intricacies of banking enough to 
understand how to put out money. 

SCRIP REVIVED IN GERMANY 

Originating in 1890 and more or less dormant since that time 
until it was revived in Germany and Austria about a year and a 
half ago, the stamped-scrip idea has bounded rapidly into national 
prominence, and, following its try-out in Hawarden, Iowa, is now 
being hailed as a way out of the depression. 

Stamped scrip is the outgrowth of various forms of barter plans, 
of which there are now about 150 in 29 States. 

Mr. President, I want to say, while I am proceeding, that 
I am not going to discontinue my efforts to have the clerk 
read statements into the Recorp. If any Senator wishes to 
object to them, of course he has that right; but I do not 
want to be putting anybody off notice. If some Senator 
does not want the clerk to read anything here, he had bet- 
ter stay in the Chamber and listen; otherwise, I am going 
to send these articles up to the clerk and ask unanimous 
consent to have them read. 

Of these, stamped scrip is on the way to being adopted in 


about 45 communities, which have watched with interest the 
Hawarden and the Evanston, Ill., experiments. 
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Briefly, stamped scrip is a certificate, with a certain number 
of spaces on which a stamp is to be attached each time the cer- 
tificate changes hands. For instance, on one of $1 denomination, 
52 spaces are provided for the affixing of a 2-cent stamp for each 
transaction. The stamps, which are bought from the issuing 
body, which may be a local government or a chamber of com- 
merce—— 

What do you want in this country? You are going to 
have chambers of commerce issue scrip; you are going to 
have the local governments issue scrip; you are going to 
have 4,000,000 kinds of currency here, as many as you did 
before you had the national banking act, unless you stop. 

For instance, I wonder how many people here ever knew 
where the term “ Dixie” came from. Let me tell you where 
it came from. 

There was a bank in New Orleans by the name, I think, 
of the Citizens’ Bank & Trust Co. In those days each 
bank put out its own money, and there was a question 
as to what banks’ money was good. This bank specialized 
in putting out $10 bills. New Orleans banks have always 
been among the sound banks of the country, and this New 
Orleans bank’s money was very much sought for. New 
Orleans being a French community, this $10 bill got to be 
referred to by some of the French and some of the English 
as “dix,” “dix-money,” which was rather a crude way of 
calling it a $10 bill. From that word “dix,” the land of 
that money became known as “the land of Dixie,” and the 
word “ Dixie” grew up from the money that was issued by 
the bank at New Orleans, contrary to what lots of people 
think. 

Lots of people have thought that the term “ Dixie” came 
from the Mason and Dixon line, being probably the first 
part of the name “ Dixon.” That was not the case at all. 
The term “ Dixie” grew up and became known, and the old 
song was written following this, for the reason that I have 
told you here to-day. 

But I am somewhat off the subject. I only meant to 
read this article and then to hasten along with my remarks. 

The stamps, which are bought from the issuing body, which may 
be a local government or a chamber of commerce, create a re- 


demption fund, so that when the 52 stamps are attached and 
canceled, the $1 scrip can be redeemed for that amount— 


Not a bad scheme—a pretty good scheme. 


we extra 4 cents accruing to the sponsors for printing and other 
charges. 

In the plan now operative, the scrip has had a very limited cir- 
culation. In Hawarden, three hundred $1 certificates were issued 
to the unemployed for work on public improvements, and ac- 
ceptance of the scrip was confined to local merchants. 

Let me tell you what we did. We put out scrip in Louisi- 

ana. We have a scrip going down there and it is big scrip. 
It is traded in everywhere. We had started our road work. 
The law had authorized us to sell $68,000,000 worth of bonds 
in order to pave the highways of the State. 
As governor of the State, I did not want to sell the bonds 
except as I needed the money to pay off the estimates, be- 
cause it did not look like good business sense to have $70,- 
000,000 backed up in the banks; so I kept only about $10,000,- 
000 ahead, and I would sell these bonds off in $10,000,000 
lots. Lo and behold, the bond market broke after I had 
sold, I should say, about thirty-five or forty million dollars’ 
worth—sold them at a good premium; sold 4½ per cent 
bonds at a premium, sometimes, on almost as good a basis 
as Government bonds were sold in the war. All of a sud- 
den, the bond market broke; and we had outstanding at 
that time road contracts which I had signed as governor 
amounting to about $30,000,000. 

What were we going to do? We put it up to those people 
that we had so much money, and we would pay them 30 per 
cent in cash and 70 per cent in scrip; that is, that the high- 
way commission would issue its scrip, and that whenever 
the bond market came back we would take it up. But, lo 
and behold, the bond market did not come back; so we 
have begun to retire that scrip out of our earnings, to the 
extent of millions of dollars. Unless the country gets worse 
off than it is now—and it may—all the millions and mil- 
lions of dollars of scrip that we issued in Louisiana will be 
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retired about March of next year out of our normal reve- 
nues, if we never are able to sell the bonds. 

To-day, Mr. President, the State of Louisiana has millions 
of dollars of that scrip floating around. It is traded in up 
to the millions of dollars—so much so that a deal was made 
of several millions of dollars that was paid off in scrip. 

So I just wish to say that there are forms of money going 
around here that nobody knows anything about, and there 
are likely to be others. What were we going to do? Were 
we going to stop the work down there? We did not stop it. 
We have built bridges over the rivers; we have built paved 
roads; we have even constructed buildings and things of that 
kind. We never once thought, when we started out, that we 
were not going to be able to sell bonds to pay out the project; 
but we have been going so long that we have been able to 
catch up with the earnings of our department and will retire 
the scrip next year even though we sell no bonds. 

I read further from this statement: 

In Hawarden, three hundred $1 certificates were issued to the 
unemployed for work on public improvements, and acceptance of 
the scrip was confined to local merchants. Since these merchants 
could not pay for their supplies in scrip, the bulk of it circulated 
among themselves, although part of it went to the payment of 
light and gas bills. 

Toledo plans a $500,000 issue of scrip. 

That is Toledo, in Ohio, whence comes one of the dis- 
tinguished sponsors of some of this financial legislation. 

The next subhead line is: 

DENIED AS FIAT MONEY 

Sponsors of the plan claim that its self-redemption feature 
takes it out of the class of flat money and that it is a substitute 
for actual currency backed by gold only in the sense that mort- 
pee installment buying, and other similar devices are substi- 

utes, 

But why not? That is just as good money as any. When 
we stop to look at it, Mr. President, I do not know but that 
this is better. Gold is not worth anything except for money. 
If gold were to be demonetized to-morrow morning, it would 
not be worth as much as that much wheat, or that much 
sugar. Suppose we should demonetize gold to-morrow. Gold 
is not worth anything except just as a fiction to keep up 
purchasing power and serve as a medium of exchange. It 
is not worth anything. One of the most useless metals we 
have in the whole world, intrinsically, is gold; and so, from 
a practical, usable standpoint, there is not anything back of 
the currency. In this case, however, they have stuff to eat 
and everything else behind the scrip, which from the mate- 
rial sense would be a sounder currency than the Government 
currency if it were not for the fact of the Government's 
being behind it. 

Indicative of the type of scrip plans on a national scale being 
offered in various quarters, but on a somewhat more ambitious 
basis than most, is one suggested here last week by J. Briskman, 
a financing broker. Mr. Briskman would create a private dividend- 
paying corporation, with the Federal Treasury as trustee, which 


would issue stamped scrip to the extent of $100 to every indi- 
vidual over 16 years of age in the United States. 


That brings up something that we might as well consider 
now as later. I have been somewhat diverted by having 
referred to this fiat-money proposition in the course of my 
argument on the Philippine question; but, while I am on 
it, I should like to clear it up, although it is somewhat beside 
the argument I have been making. 

Take the soldier bonus that we had up here last year, in 
order to illustrate this thing in connection with my general 
remarks on the Philippine question. We shall have to pay 
that bonus anyway in 1945, or somewhere along about that 
time. When 1945 comes we shall have to pay the boys 
anyway. We might just as well pay the bonus now, and it 
might yet serve as an ideal medium of remonetizing silver 
or inflating the currency. I do not know but that it is just 
as good a way as any unless we paid off the Government 
debt, because we shall have to pay it in 1945 anyway, and we 
could be retiring that currency in these 12 years, if we are 
going to have any money to do it with, out of the earnings. 

The scrip in the form of a “ mortgage” certificate, issued fort- 
nightly in 10 installments, alternating at $10 and $11, would 


contain 26 spaces for the affixing of a 4-cent stamp for each 
turnover. 
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The extra 4 cents for each $1 would accrue to the corporation 
to cover financing, printing, and other overhead expenses. To 
prevent stagnation banks would not accept the script until it 
was fully redeemable. 

I do not know why, Mr. President, I have never under- 
stood why, but it is harder to read than it is to talk. I do 
not know what the connection is, but tests will show that 
one can talk at length without it hurting his throat at all, 
but reading has some bad effect. I do not know just what 
it is, but it is much harder to read than it is to talk. How- 
ever, I continue to read anyway. 

Adoption of such a plan, Mr. Briskman claimed, would immedi- 
ately start trade and commerce booming, aid the banks through 
increasing their liquidity, provide more money for taxation by the 
Government, put an end to hoarding through restoration of busi- 
ness confidence, and divert collected unemployment-relief funds 
to self-liquidating public works. 

Leading banking authorities, however, disclaim any such bene- 
fits from a national scrip plan and hold that, on the contrary, it 
would lead to financial chaos. Bad money always drives out good 
money, they declared, and the first indications of any national 
legislation, which would be necessary to legalize scrip, would 
start a chain of untoward events. 

Mr. President, that calls to mind what I read this morn- 
ing written by Arthur Brisbane. He writes a column for 
the Hearst papers. Now and then some of the things he 
says are quite appealing; sometimes they are not. He writes 
a column which appears on the left-hand side of the Hearst 
papers, and there are some papers which print it which are 
not of the Hearst syndicate. Usually he has a little para- 
graph devoted to one topic, that is separated from the next 
by a line, and then another subject is taken up. I read his 
column quite frequently. Of course, it is only the opinion 
of one man, and being an opinion hastily dealing with so 
many subjects it naturally has to be taken with a grain of 
salt, to use an old family expression. 

I want to refer to something Mr. Brisbane said this morn- 
ing which sounds very sensible. He said that we ought to 
inflate the currency. But he said, of course, having some- 
thing back of the currency is an important matter. He said, 
If you have just currency, paper money, there is no limit 
to that except the pulp supply of Canada.” But he said 
there was only a certain amount of silver produceable every 
year, which is not big, and that the safe plan would be to 
remonetize silver; that that would solve the whole problem. 

That would solve the problem, Mr. President. We would 
not have to worry about getting the Federal Reserve Board 
not to call it back, we would not have to worry about 
forgeries and fakes, and we would not have to worry about 
a thousand and one things. The good thing about it is that 
we were on the silver basis up to 1873, and I really think 
that we are just twiddling over nothing. 

Brisbane says this, that America would immediately be 
placed in a trading status with a billion people with whom 
now we can not trade. I think the total population of 
the earth is said to be 1,700,000,000, and 1,000,000,000 of 
the people are on the silver basis. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is the Senator from Loui- 
siana aware of the fact that in the Philippines, a country 
where the people are not supposed to know enough to govern 
themselves, they have plenty of money, and now are having 
no such troubles as we are having from the necessity of 
using paper and wooden and brass money? 

Mr. LONG. Yes; that is one of the reasons why I favor 
freeing the Filipinos—in order that they may not get into the 
fix we are in. I fear that if we keep them much longer, 
they will become Americanized, and have just the same 
trouble we are suffering. I understand they have plenty of 
money and plenty to eat and plenty to wear, and I want to 
save the Filipinos. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield further? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 


1933 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

Mr. LONG. I want to thank the Senator from Virginia, 
who is moving to protect me at this particular time. I take 
it that the Senator has established a kind of protectorate 
over the situation. I thank him. I yield for a question. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact that under 
the Constitution only the Congress can coin money and 
regulate its value? 

Mr. LONG. That is what is supposed to be the law. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. And under the law the Con- 
gress has delegated that power to the Federal Reserve Board. 
Is it not a fact that the Federal Reserve Board is responsible 
for the shortage of money throughout the United States? 

Mr. LONG. Absolutely. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact that the re- 
ports show that there is something like nine and a half 
billions of dollars of money printed and ready for use, and 
that only five and a half billions is in circulation? 

Mr. LONG, That is what I understand. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Does the Senator know any 
good reason why this excess $4,000,000,000 should not be 
placed in circulation to save the people from having to issue 
this brass and wooden money? 

Mr. LONG. There is one reason. The reason is that the 
financial masses are in control of the currency now in cir- 
culation, and they feel that if they allowed any more cur- 
rency to be put in circulation they would not control the 
money as they do at present. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact that the 
enactment of the provisions of the Glass bill would more 
strongly centralize the control of money in the big banks? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. It would give them a 
strangle hold, and would take off the board the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States, so that if he did not 
agree with what was being done, he could not do a thing 
himself. The condition would be worse than ever. They 
put out their bonds, and take them in. They do not issue 
the circulation. Why? For the same reason they do 
not want the dollar to have a bit less value. In other 
words, they are against commodity prices going up. There 
is only one way commodity prices can be brought up, and 
that is by cheapening the dollar. They can not be raised 
in any other way. Either one of two things must be, either 
the dollar comes down, or commodity prices remain down, 
one of the two. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Under the analysis just 
given, is it not a fact that in the last analysis the United 
States Congress is responsible for the conditions which pre- 
vail throughout the United States? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. I do not see how we can avoid seeing 
that we are responsible. The trouble to-day is with the 
action and the inaction of the Congress of the United 
States, and the President, who has been a working part of 
it. I include myself in the list. We have failed to do any- 
thing; that is the trouble. We have fiddled around here 
while Rome was burning; and on a 1-string fiddle, at that. 
{Laughter.] 

I read further: 

In the first place, the immediate impression would be that the 
scrip offering was a prelude to abandonment of the gold standard, 
they said. Foreign countries and investors would immediately 
start to sell the dollar and American securities, 

In other words, the foreign countries would hand us back 
our own securities. That would be too bad! That would 
be terrible, that these foreign countries would sell us back 
the securities we have over there. How many have we over 
there, I wonder? If we stop them using the Federal reserve 
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system here to enter on their book currency credits for 
which they do not even issue currency, they would not last 
until water got hot with that kind of thing. 

Depositors in American banks would withdraw their savings. 


That would be terrible. 


Investors would sell stocks, mortgages, and other securities backed 
by gold, and the general result would be the same as that result- 
ing from any other debasement of the national currency. 

Very well. The people have to have something to use 
as a medium of exchange; and if it is seen that this thing 
is about to wreck the whole financial structure of the Nation, 
the only thing to do is to remonetize silver or inflate the 
currency, one or the other. 

They are apprehensive about the danger that is coming. 
How are they going to stop it? Are they proposing that we 
pass a law forbidding the people to exchange a sack of 
onions for a sack of beans? Pass a law to keep them from 
doing that, and see what happens to the law, or see what 
happens to one who goes out to enforce it. It would be like 
the time when a revenue agent, up in the mountains, tried to 
hire a man’s boy to show him where the old man’s still was. 
He said he would give the boy a dollar if he would show him 
where the still was. 

The boy said, “ Give me the dollar.” 

The revenue agent said, Not now; I'll give you the dollar 
when I get back.” 

The boy said, Give me the dollar now, cause you ain't 
comin’ back.” [Laughter in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair admonishes the 
occupants of the galleries that they must observe the rules 
of the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I say that apropos of a speech 
which is to be made by the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] on the birth of the eighteenth amendment. I - 
started to say the birth and death. I meant the birth only 
of the eighteenth amendment. The Senator is going to 
speak of the birth of the eighteenth amendment, following 
me. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. LONG. For a question. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator says the distinguished Senator 
from Texas will speak on the birth of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. Is that assumed to be to-day? 

Mr. LONG. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr, LEWIS. The Senator from Louisiana observed that 
the Senator from Texas will speak following the Senator 
from Louisiana. I make bold to ask, Is that expected to 
happen to-day? 

Mr. LONG. I think he expects to speak to-day. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator from Louisiana expect it? 

Mr. LONG. I think he expects to speak to-day. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the Senator from Louisiana indicate 
now whether he expects to make such yielding of the floor 
as will give to the Senator from Texas the opportunity? 

Mr. LONG. I think the Senator expects to speak to-day. 

Mr. LEWIS. I will say, in reply to that, in the words of 
the title of one of Dickens’s works, that is Great Expecta- 
tions. 

Mr. LONG. I think he will probably speak. I think the 
chances are better that he will speak than that he will not. 
When I yield, of course, I will have to yield the floor, but not 
to the Senator from Texas. 

I will read a little further. I had almost completed this 
statement, which I wanted the clerk to read. 

Such bankers admitted that scrip may be of some benefit as a 
purely local proposition, but they tabooed it as a national project. 
They viewed its development as a symptom of the current hysteri- 
cal demands that “something be done.” 

These are the financiers. They view the issuance of this 
wooden money and paper money and stamp money as signs 
of the public hysteria that something has to be done. That 
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is what I have told the Senate, something must be done. 
We can not wait around here, but we must act. 

One banker declared that only the sound orthodox plans of 
action are necessary to start a revival, citing the instance of Ger- 
many a few years after the war. At that time, he said, the de- 
basement of German currency had plunged the country into a 
severe depression, but once the currency was stabilized an immedi- 
ate upturn developed. 

Mr. President, I send this article to the desk and ask that 
it may be printed in full at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit B.) 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, why have I gone to this length 
in this matter? It is to defend the financial system of the 
Philippine Islands. I am now addressing myself wholly to 
the matter under discussion. Having shown the conditions 
prevailing with our own currency, I now wish to show how 
much better off the Filipinos are in order to show the Senate 
and the few wavering Senators, who are now opposed to us, 
just what the situation is. I understand Senators are com- 
ing over to our side every few minutes now and that we now 
have plenty of votes. I was told Saturday that we lacked 
a few votes of having the necessary two-thirds to override 
the veto. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Trprxos! has 
volunteered the information that since I have been speaking, 
enough votes have been pledged to pass the bill. I do not 
claim to have helped convert anyone, but I merely refer to 
the matter as something that has happened since I haye 
been talking on the bill. 

I have adverted to this matter of the financial status in 
order to show that here we are being criticized for letting 
the Philippines go too soon. For the benefit of those who 
have come in late, let me say that I have illustrated the 
mannerisms of the two countries; I have illustrated the 
forms of government and the living conditions and the 
various other things in a way to show that we have no right 
to hesitate to offer the Philippines their freedom on the 
ground that America offers them anything better than what 
they have. I have reached the currency question. I have 
shown the condition of the currency in America and how 
we have met it. But the Filipino people have all the money 
they need to do business. They have no stagnation there. 
They carry on their business. Even with our meddling with 
them they get along. In spite of us they get along. They 
must be a marvelous set of people to be hooked up with a 
people that is paralyzed within its own mainland, and yet 
the Filipino people are haying no practical difficulty with 
their medium of exchange to-day. 

What is the solution? Mr. President, I say to you that 
if you want to relieve the Filipinos and give them a chance 
to get to where they can live and be the masters of their 
own country, do not keep them attached to America. Amer- 
icanize the Philippines and then free them? I am opposed 
to it. If we keep the Philippine Islands long enough until 
they can take 85 per cent of their wealth and put it in the 
hands of 5 per cent of their people; if we shall keep them 
long enough until they have produced three times as much 
of agricultural products as they can possibly consume; if 
we keep the Filipinos until we Americanize them and Mel- 
lonize them to the point that in a land with too much to 
wear they are freezing to death; if we keep them until we 
have Hooverized them, until they put children in the ground 
to keep them warm when they are born because they have 
not enough houses to put them in, and compel them to start 
life in the grave instead of in the cradle; if we keep them 
until they have got into a condition of currency like that 
in which we find ourselves, where there is financial stagna- 
tion and the people have not even a medium of exchange 
with which to carry on the customary and ordinary busi- 
ness—if we keep them that long, we will have practically 
killed a child before we have given it a chance to breathe. 

Free the American people of the Philippines, not only for 
the sake of the American people. We may not be able to 


take this strangle hold of the financial masters off our own 
throats. They may have determined, and they may have 
such inaction on the part of the Congress that they are 
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going to keep a masterful hand choking the throats of the 
American people to the point where we will not be able to 
save the life of our own Government. But let us not be 
selfish about it. If we can not save ourselves, let us save the 
Filipinos before they get in the hands in which we find our- 
selves. Give them a chance to live even if we have not got 
the chance ourselves. That is the human view to take of 
this transaction. 

Eighty-five per cent of the wealth of the United States is 
in the hands of 5 per cent of the people. Eighty-five per 
cent? I think it is more than that, if anyone wants to know 
how I actually feel about it. If we take the debts and charge 
them against the little bit that is in the hands of 95 per cent 
of the people, I believe that it will be found that 95 per cent 
of the people have less than 15 per cent of the wealth. I am 
willing to bet they have not, if that would be legal and 
proper. 

But we can not get any action here. We can get it in the 
Philippine Islands, yes. Turn them loose while we can. 
The land of civilization! 

Now I come to the part of my address which will compare 
the civilization of the two countries. I have covered other 
topics. I now come to that part touching the civilization of 
the two countries. 

Mr. President, it has been shown that the Filipino people 
are a civilized people, but it is said that there is a possibility, 
a very remote possibility, that some small remote little corner 
of the Philippines might revert to the practices of canni- 
balism. That is to be considered. I want to be fair about 
this question. I have heard that said, and while, of course, 
it is only argued that that would affect a small percentage of 
those people, yet it is a serious question. Therefore, we will 
have to compare the American with the Filipino on the ques- 
tion of cannibalism. For the benefit of those who do not 
know what I mean by that statement, I mean by “can- 
nibalism ” when a man is hungry and can not get anything 
else to eat he eats the flesh of another human being; that is, 
he will eat another human being. That charge is made. 

I find that charge to be practically without any founda- 
tion at all; in fact, less than none. There is no remote pos- 
sibility of it. But let us say that there is for the sake of 
argument, though I do not admit the charge at all; then, 
what about America? True, it is a terrible thing for a man 
who is hungry and starving, even for the sake of his own 
life, to eat the flesh of another human being. That is a 
terrible thing, gentlemen of the Senate. But how much 
more terrible is the American cannibalistic system? Here 
we are with enough money in the hands of the financial 
masters, some of them with fortunes estimated as high as 
$10,000,000,000, that neither they nor their children nor 
their children’s children nor their children’s children’s chil- 
dren, nor even their children, will ever be able to spend one- 
tenth of it. Here we are with foodstuffs piled up high and 
higher. Here we are with wearing apparel far beyond our 
ability to use. Here are a handful of men who can not eat 
the food themselves, who can not wear the clothes them- 
selves, who can not live in more than one house at a time; 
and yet here there are 60,000,000 people starving to death. 
The few can not eat the food and do not want it and will 
not use it. We have 60,000,000 people going nearer naked 
and the few can not wear the clothes themselves. They 
have houses and palaces—empty houses and palaces for 
what? We have 60,000,000 people starving and many of 
them have no place to lay their heads to-night. 

Yet we condemn somebody for fear he might become a 
cannibal and destroy another human being and eat another 
human being because he is hungry; and yet we have a little 
handful of political piratical financiers who know no better 
in their own minds and hearts and consciences than to 
starve 60,000,000 people to death, just so they can keep the 
food they can not eat, the clothing they can not wear, the 
houses they can not occupy; and in a land of too much to 
eat, people are starving to death. I think the cannibals 
have the best of the argument. 

I have compared this matter on the score of cannibalis- 
tic criticism. No, Mr. President, the old story of the dog in 
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the manger is not in it, where the dog sat on the hay and 
would not let the ox eat the hay and the dog could not eat 
the hay himself. As I said on the floor of the Senate, they 
are like the rich man in the book of old. The great rich 
man had everything on earth, and he said, “I will tear 
down my barns and I will build bigger barns and I will fill 
them to their full and then I will say to myself, Soul, take 
thine ease. Eat, drink, and be merry.’ But the Lord said, 
‘Thou fool. This night shalt thy soul be required of thee.’” 

We have those who have given their souls away a thou- 
sand times, and the souls of millions more. Senators, I 
say to you, we have allowed our country to fall into the 
hands of these cloistered financiers. 


— 


ExHIBIT A 

The favorite wisecrack of the depression, “ What are you going 
to use for money?” turns out to be no wisecrack at all for at 
least 500,000 persons in the United States to-day. They are buy- 
ing goods and services with “ wooden money”; money which has 
no legal backing, no authorization from the Government, but 
which works. 

Failing abrupt recovery, of which no signs are now visible, it 
is probable that before the year is out millions will be doing 
business without legal tender. Scores of communities, in 29 
States, are using this new and, incidentally, very old method for 
increasing purchasing power. In Seattle, where the movement 
seems to have started more than a year ago, 50,000 members, or- 

into 20 locals, have not only markedly improved their 
economic position but have formed a political party strong enough 
to influence the city government. 

Another organization, the Natural Development Association of 
Salt Lake City, has 30,000 members and branches in four States. 
State-wide clearing houses are forming, and in New York a na- 
tional organization is being developed. Altogether, there are 144 
organizations throughout the country. 

The States where this movement is under way in some form are 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

PURCHASING POWER NEEDED 


Competent observers agree that whatever the causes of the de- 
pression, lack of effective purchasing power by the ultimate con- 
sumer is prolonging it, and that no recovery is possible until this 
purchasing power is available. Day by day it shrinks, and the 
need for its expansion becomes more bitter. There are three 
major methods for stimulating purchasing power deliberately: 

1. As part of a complete revision of the economic system on 
the principle of coordinated central planning. 

2. By currency inflation, with or without a huge public-works 


program. 

3. By voluntary agreement of local communities and groups to 
accept the wooden-money substitute. 

The first, in my opinion, is the ultimate and best way, but we 
shall hardly complete the necessary educational course to put 
it into operation in 1933. The second has been the subject of 
bitter dispute. The almost universal opposition of bankers and 
creditors does not presage early adoption. There is a chance, 
however, that it will be tried in 1933. Wisely guarded and ad- 
ministered, inflation can prove very hopeful; badly designed, it 
can prove almost fatal. 

With planning out for the moment and inflation dubious, the 
third method would seem the inevitable immediate choice. Half 
a million people have already chosen it. While Congress argues 
and captains of industry go into conference, Main Street can get 
action; get it in 10 days. Exchange groups are springing up al- 
most spontaneously. Idle men want work and food, business men 
want sales, farmers want to dispose of their crops, professional 
men to market their services. 


FULL COOPERATION NECESSARY 


These wants are urgent and cumulatively tremendous. They 
may be satisfied through barter and scrip exchanges, on one con- 
dition—cooperation with the group, playing the economic game 
with the community rather than alone. This is a hard condition 
for Americans to meet; but as the depression deepens, more and 
more are meeting it. 

The principle may be stated very simply. Here is a plumber. 
He has no job, but a splitting toothache. Here is a dentist. 
He has very few patients and a leak in his bathroom. The 
plumber says to the dentist: “If you fix my tooth, I will fix 
your bathroom.” The dentist agrees. The plumber has a job 
to pay for dental work; the dentist has a patient through whom 
he pays for plumbing. No cash changes hands, but all the prime 
values of cash have been served. This is barter, pure and sim- 
ple, the oldest market system in the world. 

Now suppose, in addition to the plumber and the dentist, we 
had a few farmers, a physician, a barber, a truck driver, car- 
penters, electricians, shoe repairers, laundry workers, tailors, a 
landlord or two, a restaurant, day laborers, and a central office 
in which all these people were registered, and which could organ- 
ize and facilitate exchange of goods and services. 
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Each member has agreed to forswear profit, sharp trading, and 
grousing; and to cooperate to the best of his ability. This is 
the second step, an organized barter exchange. It is virtually 
impossible for such a group, even if it included a whole city, 
to provide members with all their basic needs. The immediate 
purpose is to fill gaps, create employment, put idle plumbers 
into touch with idle dentists. 

PRINTED SCRIP USED 


Under this plan, which many communities have put into prac- 
tice and which some are experimenting with, the central office 
must do a lot of bookkeeping, coordinating, interviewing, arrang- 
ing. Straight barter has ever been a clumsy instrument. 

We go on then to the third step and introduce a medium of 
exchange to reduce bookkeeping and facilitate transactions. 
“ Wooden money” usually takes the form of printed scrip, in pads 
like petty cash tickets, in denominations of 5 cents, 10 cents, up 
to $10. 

The group pays one another for goods and services in this scrip. 
It works just as well as regular money, in some ways better, be- 
cause there is no point in hoarding it, lending it, or charging in- 
terest for it, provided the group has unanimously agreed to take 
it. If some will and some won't and some aren't sure, the plan 
collapses instanter. 

Experience shows that a small group grimly determined to honor 
this medium of exchange will find the circle widening. Store- 
keepers come in, taking a part of their weekly turnover in scrip; 
landlords come in; professional people. In Salt Lake City rail- 
roads 5 it, coal mines are bought with it, and banks are 

Back of the scrip stands not gold or signed paper but real 
wealth, the labor and the products of the group. Purchasing 
power is expanded by the scrip, real wealth is expanded by the 
goods, and services which otherwise would be idle or nonexistent. 

The usual method for launching scrip is to have the central 
Office print it and proceed to get it into circulation by: 

1. Lending it to unemployed group members of good character 
in return for their notes, payable in scrip. 

2. Buying food with it from group farmers for sale in the ex- 
change store. The farmer pays his help with it, buys other goods 
from the exchange store, say shirts or furniture; has his hair cut 
by the group barber. 

3. Lending it to business men or tradesmen and taking their 
note for it, payable in scrip. They use it for paying help, repairs, 
services, supplies. 


STAMPS GIVE COST VALUE 


Some scrip is canceled after each full transaction; most scrip 
plans have a redemption goal in mind. Some have failed through 
lack of confidence in the steadfastness of this goal. Prof. Irving 
Fisher is agitating a plan for full cash redemption in one year by 

a special 2-cent stamp, paid for in real money, on a 
dollar's worth of scrip, every Wednesday. At the end of a year 
$1.04 has been paid and should be in the bank, deposited by the 
central office which sells the stamps, to redeem the scrip. 

A secon virtue of this plan is rapid circulation—buy some- 
thing at once and let the next chap put on the stamp. If the 
stamp is not put on the certificate begins immediately to de- 
preciate. This plan has worked well in certain German communi- 
ties, and is being tried at Hawarden, Iowa. It does not require 
registration of members or catalogue of their abilities and pro- 
ductive capacities. 

A city government can start it. It requires only acceptance by 
enough people to make it work. It leans away from the barter 
group and approaches the status of legal money, a sort of light 
cavalry brigade, very fast moving, attached to the regular army. 

Nakedly stated, to people used to traditional money concepts and 
traditional economic behavior these plans sound fantastic, absurd, 
dangerous. They work for half a million people; presently a mil- 
lion, two million. They will not solve the problem of purchasing 
power in its larger and longer aspects, but they may do much to 
mitigate the intolerable ravages of the depression, to restore self- 
respect and tangible comfort. Operating on a national scale, they 
might even prime the pump to start the economic mechanism 
moving upward. 

If scrip enters into really wide circulation, its effect should be to 
supplement the purchasing power of legal money, stimulate busi- 
ness, raise prices, and thus quicken the circulation of real money. 

However temporary the economic benefits, the movement can 
not fail to teach two very important lessons: Necessity of coopera- 
tion and the fact that wealth does not come out of banks but 
from human labor, physical and mental. 
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Exnisit B 
[From the New York Times of January 15, 1933] 

Bankers OPPOSE SCRIP FOR NATION—-WHILE SUITABLE FoR LOCALI- 

TIES, ITS Use NATIONALLY IS SEEN AS THREAT TO DOLLARS— 

INTEREST IN PLAN GROWS—Many COMMUNITIES WATCH First 

TRIALS—ONE Prosect WOULD RELEASE A BILLION 

While admitting that the issuance of scrip money as strictly 
community propositions might be of some benefit, leading bank- 
ing authorities yesterday frowned on the increasing efforts to 
adopt the plan nationally, as leading to a debasement of sound 
currency. Basing their views on the old economic principle that 
bad money drives out good money, these authorities predicted 
chaotic financial conditions would follow any fiat-money scheme 
on the national scope. 
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Interest Is scrip money, particularly the self-liquidating stamped 
type, increased steadily during 1932, and in the last two weeks 
the number of proposals for its adoption nationally has multi- 
plied rapidly. Indorsement of the plan by Prof. Irving Fisher, 
of Yale University, a short time ago gave impetus to the move- 
ment, with the result that at the present time several business 
men and economists, whose knowledge of the intricacies of cur- 
rency and monetary matters is doubted by banking authorities, 
have given their approval to the scheme. 


SCRIP REVIVED IN GERMANY 


Originating in 1890 and more or less dormant since that time 
until it was revived in Germany and Austria about a year and a 
half ago, the stamped-scrip idea has bounded rapidly into national 
prominence and, following its try out in Hawarden, Iowa, is now 
being hailed as a way out of the depression. 

Stamped scrip is the outgrowth of various forms of barter plans, 
of which there are now about 150 in 29 States. Of these, stamped 
scrip is on the way to being adopted in about 45 communities, 
which have watched with interest the Hawarden and the Evanston, 
Ill., experiments. 

Briefiy, stamped scrip is a certificate with a certain number of 
Spaces on which a stamp is to be attached each time the certificate 
changes hands. For instance, on one of $1 denomination, 52 
spaces are provided for the affixing of a 2-cent stamp for each 
transaction. The stamps, which are bought from the issuing body, 
which may be a local government or a chamber of commerce, 
creates a redemption fund, so that when the 52 stamps are at- 
tached and canceled the $1 scrip can be redeemed for that 
amount, the extra 4 cents accruing to the sponsors for printing 
and other charges. 

In the plan now operative the scrip has had a very limited cir- 
culation. In Hawarden, three hundred $1 certificates were issued 
to the unemployed for work on public improvements, and accept- 
ance of the scrip was confined to local merchants. Since these 
merchants could not pay their suppliers in scrip, the bulk of it 
circulated among themselves, although part of it went to the pay- 
ment of light and gas bills. Toledo plans a $500,000 issue of scrip. 


DENIED AS FIAT MONEY 


Sponsors of the plan claim that its self-redemption feature 

takes it out of the class of flat money and that it is a substitute 
for actual currency backed by gold, only in the sense that mort- 

gages, installment buying, and other similar devices are substi- 
tutes. 

Indicative of the type of scrip plans on a national scale being 
offered in various quarters but on a somewhat more ambitious 
basis than most, is one suggested here last week by J. Briskman, 
a financing broker. Mr. Briskman would create a private dividend 
paying corporation, with the Federal Treasury as trustee, which 
would issue stamped scrip to the extent of $100 to every individual 
over 16 years of age in the United States. The scrip, in the form 
of a mortgage certificate, issued fortnightly in 10 installments 
alternating at $10 and $11, would contain 26 spaces for the affix- 
ing of a 4-cent stamp for each turnover. The extra 4 cents for 
each $1 would accrue to the corporation to cover financing, print- 
ing, and other overhead . To prevent stagnation banks 
would not accept the scrip until it was fully redeemable. 

Adoption of such a plan, Mr. Briskman claimed, would immedi- 
ately start trade and commerce booming, aid the banks through 
increasing their liquidity, provide more money for taxation by the 
Government, put an end to hoarding through restoration of busi- 
ness confidence, and divert collected unemployment-relief funds 
to self-liquidating public works. 

Le banking authorities, however, disclaim any such benefits 
from a national scrip plan and hold that, on the contrary, it 
would lead to financial chaos. Bad money always drives out good 
money, they declared, and the first indications of any national 
legislation, which would be necessary to legalize scrip, would start 
a chain of untoward events. 


WOULD CREATE CHAOS 


In the first place, the immediate impression would be that the 
scrip offering was a prelude to abandonment of the gold standard, 
they said. Foreign countries and investors would immediately 
start to sell the dollar and American securities. Depositors in 
American banks would withdraw their savings, investors would 
sell stocks, mortgages, and other securities backed by gold, and 
the general result would be the same as that resulting from any 
other debasement of the national currency. 

Such bankers admitted that scrip may be of some benefit as 
a purely local proposition, but they tabooed it as a national 
project. They viewed its development as a symptom of the cur- 
rent hysterical demands that “something be done.” 

One banker declared that only the sound orthodox plans of 
action are necessary to start a revival, citing the instance of Ger- 
many a few years after the war. At that time, he said, the de- 
basement of German currency had plunged the country into a 
severe depression, but once the currency was stabilized an im- 
mediate upturn developed. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
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Ashurst Kean Schuyler 
Austin Dale Kendrick Sheppard 
Bailey Davis Keyes Shipstead 
Bankhead Dickinson King Shortridge 
Barbour Dill La Follette Smith 
Barkley Fess Lewis Smoot 

Fletcher Logan Steiwer 
Black Frazier Long Stephens 
Blaine George McGill n 
Borah Glass McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Glenn McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Goldsborough Metcalf Townsend 
Broussard re Moses 
Bulkley Grammer Neely 
Bulow Hale Norbeck Vandenberg 
Byrnes Harrison Norris Wagner 
Capper Hastings Nye Walcott 
Caraway Hatfield Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Carey Hawes Patterson Walsh, Mont. 
Connally Hayden Pittman Watson 
Coolidge Hebert Reynolds Wheeler 
Copeland Howell Robinson, Ark. White 
Costigan Hull Robinson, Ind 
Couzens Johnson Russell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety-four Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana. 

25 SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Do J understand the Senator from Louisiana 
yields the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
has yielded to the Senator from Texas for a speech and 
therefore yields the floor. 


THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, shall this Nation retreat 
from an ideal—an ideal which has demonstrated its neces- 
sity and worth? Thirteen years ago America planted the 
ideal of prohibition in the organic document of its being, 
the Federal Constitution. It is now called upon to reverse 
its action. A nation can not trifle with its ideals. 

The repeal of prohibition would be the beginning of the 
dismemberment of the soul of America. The Constitution of 
the United States as it now stands is the best answer of the 
ages to the aspirations for freedom and self-government. 
Its provision for prohibition is the loftiest peak the march 
of man has reached. 

Prohibition marks an advance in the application of gov- 
ernment and law to human rights of such significance as to 
justify every effort for its retention in the Constitution. 
What greater protection for human rights may be con- 
ceived than the preservation of the ability to enjoy these 
rights to the fullest possible extent. Beverage alcohol 
is a menace to human rights. It imperils the right to 
life at its very fountain, diminishing the chances of the 
unborn child of a drinking parent to see the light of day. 
It impairs the right of untold millions to a normal existence 
because, to use the language of a noted pathologist, Dr. 
Emil Bogen, no other poison causes so many deaths or leads 
to and intensifies so many diseases, both physical and men- 
tal, as does alcohol in the various forms in which it is taken. 
It threatens the right to live, because drink-crazed men will 
maim and kill. It endangers the right to security of life 
and limb, because drink-influenced men at machine controls 
will make lanes of travel welters of death and mutilation. 
It destroys the rights of human beings to food, to shelter, to 
clothing, comfort, decency, culture, and the general facili- 
ties of civilization—to freedom from terrorism and abuse. 
It violates the right of society to a moral, healthful, thrifty, 
intelligent, and foresighted citizenship. It annuls the right 
to liberty, because liberty is the power of individuals to 
exercise their entire faculties for the most beneficial con- 
duct of government and life. The prohibition of beverage 
alcohol conserves the fundamental rights of man. 
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To repeal prohibition is to put the right to appetite above 
the rights to life, to liberty, and to happiness in their true 
significance. It is to defile an ideal, the ideal that places the 
higher liberties above the lower and the obsolete ones. In 
restraining the lower liberty of appetite for alcohol prohibi- 
tion makes room for the higher liberties of thrift and health, 
efficiency and judgment, of rightful conduct, and moral dis- 
crimination which carry society to happier, more prosper- 
ous, and more exalted levels. 

The human organism is built upon disciplines, coordina- 
tions, restraints, reactions developed and communicated by 
brain and nerves into conduct and action. Alcohol taken 
as a beverage poisons the tissues of the brain, cripples and 
disorganizes nerve activity, and thus pollutes, distorts, de- 
stroys the sources of normal life and progress. It attacks 
first of all the most delicate and vital brain centers, whence 
emanate conceptions of right and truth and justice, of poli- 
cies of enterprise and government; impairs the capacity 
of the nerves to carry the impulses of efficient action; and 
long before its effects on the body are visible, long before 
what is commonly supposed to be intoxication visibly de- 
velops, it has started a human unit on the road to moral 
collapse, mental incapacity, and physical enfeeblement. Of 
course, individuals pause at different stages on that road. 
Some halt and some retrace their steps. But multitudes go 
on unable to combat the lure of the drug until they form a 
load beneath which civilization staggers and descends. 

The danger to the United States of a return to legalized 
alcohol can not be overstated. The scale on which machin- 
ery and enterprise must operate to preserve and to increase 
in this country the widest diffusion of the facilities of mod- 
ern life any nation has ever known produces an exhaustion 
and a strain calling for the most serious attention. Add to 
this the problem of caring for millions of the homeless and 
the unemployed, of finding relief from the most devastating 
economic upheaval in human annals, and the need for a sober 
nation with all the abilities of its people intact and militant 
becomes so pressing as to admit of no denial. The tempta- 
tion to find a temporary forgetfulness in a deadly, narcotic 
drug like alcohol becomes more formidable as the crisis 
lingers and modern demands and responsibilities on the 
human make-up multiply. We are now cultivating the 
substitution of healthful and normal forms of relaxation 
and recreation for the use of alcohol. The repeal of pro- 
hibition would be fatal to this fundamental step in human 
progress. 

And so we confront one of the most critical decisions in 
all history. National prohibition and the most productive 
years of the mechanical era began together. Prohibition 
was the culmination of a succession of welfare measures 
which paralleled the growing application of machine power 
and scientific knowledge to human industry, a movement 
which acquired its full momentum in the United States 
shortly after the Civil War. The purpose of these enact- 
ments was to bring scientific knowledge to the doorsteps of 
the people, to enable them to meet the exactions and the 
emergencies of the mechanized régime, to protect them 
against the vast concentrations of machinery and wealth 
rising on every side and converting the once independent 
masses into tenants and employees—to shield society against 
the accidents, calamities, diseases, vices, crimes, and deaths 
attending the new period—to equip humanity for the opera- 
tion and the mastery of the machine. General addiction 
to the alcoholic drug which in a less strenuous time had 
been permitted under more or less rigid limitations became 
intolerable in an age of mechanical transport and manu- 
facture, of numberless units and mighty masses of ma- 
chinery, of organizations and enterprises of gigantic scope, 
requiring muscles like iron, nerves like adamant, integrity 
like granite, minds with the accuracy of the modern in- 
struments and engines to be operated and controlled. 

But for the realization by industry and commerce that 
liquor was an obstacle to their expansion prohibition might 
have never come. The liquor trade had itself been made 
the subject of mass production, one of the chief features 
of the machine epoch, and had become one of the most 
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powerful, dangerous, and insolent of the special interests. 
In the effort to maintain and to extend its sway it became 
an agency of corruption in practically every unit of govern- 
ment, from precinct and township to county, State, and 
Nation. It took on nation-wide proportions, causing the 
American people to expend for intoxicants over $2,000,- 
000,000 a year, consuming annually an amount equal to an 
average of more than 20 gallons for every man, woman, 
and child within our borders. Its suspension during the 
World War emphasized its wasteful, nonessential, evil, and 
antisocial nature, and it was thrust aside not only in the 
interest of morals but of efficient quantity fabrication of 
useful things and of safe and effective operation of ma- 
chinery. 

Then ensued that marvelous period of machine produc- 
tion from 1920 to 1929, which, accompanied by national pro- 
hibition, amazed and thrilled the world. It was marked by 
the greatest efficiency and the largest pay per individual 
worker the world has ever witnessed. Next came the col- 
lapse, due to speculation, which made the Mississippi bubble 
and the tulip craze conservative in comparison; and a time 
of loss, stagnation, want, and unemployment that might 
well have been succeeded by revolution and by chaos had 
the liquor traffic been in operation on a legalized basis. 
Liquor propagandists, bountifully financed, capitalized the 
general dissatisfaction and depression to start a movement 
against prohibition, a movement artificial in its character, 
venal in its origin, and false in its representations. As a 
result of that movement, declarations appeared in both party 
platforms for repeal or alteration of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and resolutions are now pending in Congress to such 
ends. These declarations had no place in political party 
platforms, because prohibition is not a party question. I 
stated during my speaking trip in behalf of the Democratic 
ticket in the last campaign that I had not changed my views 
on prohibition, that I was opposed to both Democratic and 
Republican planks on that subject, that I supported the 
Democracy on economic grounds. The present movement 
for repeal obtained its principal impetus from the plethoric 
pocketbooks of a few millionaires, determined to shift the 
weight of taxation from their own shoulders to the masses 
even if it doomed the masses to perpetual poverty and woe. 

I am a believer in the people’s rule and in the right of 
petition. Ordinarily I favor the submission of any question 
to the people whenever there is a genuine desire on the part 
of any substantial number for submission. Indeed, I said as 
much in this Senate when speaking in behalf of the submis- 
sion of the eighteenth amendment, adding that I would vote 
for submission, even if I were an antiprohibitionist, in order 
that the matter might be decided by the proper tribunal. 
That situation, however, is no precedent for this. The pres- 
ent condition is the result of paid propaganda and not of any 
spontaneous movement among the people. I am opposed, 
therefore, to submission under the present circumstances and 
at the present time. The country has been saturated with 
such subtle and such vicious misrepresentations regarding 
prohibition that it would be impossible to secure a fair hear- 
ing on the facts at this juncture. A feeling amounting 
almost to an obsession has been widely established to the 
effect that the return of liquor will solve the farm problem, 
conquer the depression, supply the needed revenue, balance 
the Budget, and restore prosperity. The treatment of dry 
speakers by the screaming mobs in the galleries of both the 
great party conventions at Chicago is a sample of the diffi- 
culty at this time of securing a fair and decent hearing for 
prohibition. 

A so-called referendum on submission was held in con- 
nection with the state-wide Democratic primary for the 
nomination of State officials in my home State of Texas 
last year. The drys ignored the referendum almost solidly. 
They voted for State officers, but refrained almost entirely 
from voting on submission. A state-wide meeting of Texas 
dry leaders advised the drys to take no part in the refer- 
endum on the very just ground that the sudden order for 
the referendum without prior notice and within less than 
six weeks from the primary in which it was to be held did 
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not afford sufficient time for proper presentation and dis- 
cussion and was resulting in- widespread protest and confu- 
sion among Democratic voters. Although practically unop- 
posed and left to dominate the situation, the forces for sub- 
mission polled less than half the entire primary vote, or 
405,309 out of 973,041. The remaining 567,732 either did not 
vote at all on submission or voted against submission. Of 
this last number 450,114 did not vote at all on submission and 
117,618 voted against submission. In my judgment, it can 
not be said that a vote of less than half the participants in 
that primary for submission was such an indorsement as I 
am required by the Texas election law relating to Senators to 
observe. In my judgment, a majority of all of those voting 
in the primary for all purposes was necessary before the 
referendum could be said to have been a representative 
expression of the will of the primary voters and such an 
expression as I would be justified in following. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Do I understand the Senator to say that if 
an election is held, we are going to have to make all per- 
sons entitled to vote come in and mark the ballot one way 
or the other, or they do not count? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This was not an election in the usual 
sense. It was a referendum to determine the sentiment of 
the people and in my judgment a majority vote of the people 
taking part in the primary would be required to indicate that 
sentiment. 

The controversy over prohibition involves more than the 
immediate merits of prohibition itself. It involves the ability 
of this Nation to make the most of the machine age in the 
interest of the people. If prohibition is repealed and the 
liquor traffic restored, economic and industrial advancement 
can not be resumed on the scale of its former hope and prom- 
ise. Repeal will mean the definite arrest of human prog- 
ress. We were well on the way before the crash of 1929 to 
a point where there would have been available for all our 
people on terms within universal reach a full share of the 
commodities, facilities, requirements, comforts, and refine- 
ments of modern civilization. If the masses are again to be 
doped and drugged with alcohol on the immense commercial 
basis contemplated by the beer bill and the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment—to be compelled to exchange so- 
briety and efficiency for the misery and the incompetency 
of an alcoholized status—then neither government nor in- 
dustry will ever see the time when the best possibilities of 
our country will be realized. The golden age of plenitude 
‘for all, which seemed so near a short while ago, when over- 
‘optimism and unfortunate governmental policies temporarily 
disorganized and suspended the forward trend, will have 
been postponed indefinitely. Henry Ford has well said that 
no one wants any drinking man to be at the mercy of ma- 
chinery, and that no one wants to be at the mercy of any 
machine in the hands of a drinking man; that machinery 
must be soberly made as well as soberly driven. 

As an indication of what may be expected in the event 
of repeal observe the accidents on the highways of wet 
Great Britain. The number of persons killed on the roads 
of Great Britain in 1931 was 6,691, or about 18 a day. The 
number injured was 202,119, or about 561 a day. The au- 
thorities agree that the principal cause of these deaths and 
injuries is the legalized and regulated liquor traffic—the 
liquor traffic “ brought into the open,” as the American wets 
like to say. There are approximately 1,500,000 motor ve- 
hicles in Great Britain, 26,500,000 in the United States. On 
the basis of the number of cars on the highways of both 
countries we would have, in a wet United States on the same 
ratio, 113,000 killed and 3,400,000 injured in this country 
every year—more than twice as many killed as we lost by 
battle deaths in the World War, nearly ten times as many 
injured. In dry United States the number killed per annum 
by accidents connected with mechanical traffic is between a 
third and a fourth of the figure in wet Britain in proportion 
to the number of cars on the road. 
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Evangeline Booth, commander in chief of the Salvation 
Army in the United States, who was in intimate touch with 
the effect of the liquor traffic on American conditions when 
it was in legalized operation and who is in reliable position 
to predict the result of its legal reinstatement, says that to 
repeal the eighteenth amendment will be to fling again wide 
the gates of our country to an army of slaughter such as 
never tramped its relentless heels upon any blood-soaked 
fields of war, to give carte blanche to a monster of de- 
struction which has strewn the shores of time with more 
mangled forms than any other instrument of death; that if 
the eighteenth amendment were to be abandoned, there will 
not be a drinking den in the world, not a gambling hell in 
the remotest seaport, not a haunt of vice in the most pagan 
city, not a purveyor of opium and other drugs, not an 
organizer of the white-slave traffic, not an exploiter of the 
native races in Africa and Australia that will not raise a 
slout of joy in triumph over the foremost nation in the 
world, where the forces that retard human progress, destroy 
human happiness, and disfigure the image of God imprinted 
on the human face would have vanquished that righteous- 
ness which exalteth a people. 8 

Returning to the comparison with wet Britain, let us note 
the fact that before the recent economic crash the drink 
bill in that country was $1,500,000,000. The proportionate 
figure for a wet United States would be more than $4,000,- 
000,000. Does anybody want to see a situation like that 
in the United States? 

Lord Rosebery once announced that if Britain did not 
rule the liquor traffic, the liquor traffic would rule Britain. 
Ownership of brewery and distillery stock is so widely dis- 
tributed among persons of influence and position in Great 
Britain that no attempt to end the trade in that country 
has ever made any serious headway. There were severe 
restrictions during the World War, but they were largely 
removed with the advent of peace. In the United States the 
liquor traffic had become the largest single political power 
in America when the onslaught of industrial and moral 
forces brought about its outlawry through the passage of 
the eighteenth amendment. But the traffic has never for 
a moment laid down its arms. It has fought the Constitu- 
tion and the law as bitterly when it was prohibited as it 
did when it was regulated. If it should be again legalized, 
the corruption it would spread from Washington to the 
smallest units of government throughout the Nation would 
present as sinister a problem and mark as backward a step 
as the evil of drink itself. 

Prohibition has made such progress in helping conditions 
as not only to justify but to demand its continuance. The 
figures and studies of the Government indicate a decline in 
liquor consumption from an average of 23 gallons per capita 
in wet 1914, the last unqualified wet year, with illicit drink 
included, to an average of 7½ gallons in dry 1930, including 
illicit drink. Does anyone with the good of the country at 
heart want to return to the former status? The claim of 
increased drinking is due to the fact that happenings among 
people of station and influence and their satellites are chron- 
icled far and wide while the doings of the vast bulk of our 
inhabitants who earn a living with the labor of their hands 
never come into public notice. What a perversion of reason 
it is to say that because the prominent few insist on break- 
ing the law and becoming partners with the underworld, 
drink must be forced upon the masses with its accompany- 
ing poverty and degradation. Members of the social sets 
speak of their little coteries as if they constituted the Nation. 
Because they see drinking in their own circles they think the 
whole world drinks. Everybody is going out of town,” they 
will say, for instance, of Washington in the early summer, 
when, as a matter of fact, nearly 500,000 people are re- 
maining in town and will stay in town. 

The charge that drinking in the colleges has increased 
since prohibition was exploded by a questionnaire sent to 
257 college presidents in 45 States in 1930. Forty-four re- 
plied that there was no drinking among students. Forty- 
seven reported that drinking among students was, as it had 
always been, unknown or almost unknown. One hundred 
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and forty-six answered that there-was less drinking than 
before prohibition. Eight stated that drinking was about 
the same. Seven said that conditions were bad. Three— 
only three—declared that conditions were worse than before 
the passage of the eighteenth amendment. The statement 
that the drink habit has grown among young people in the 
secondary schools is equally unfounded. Some time ago I 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a communication from 
Dr. Charles E. Barker, of Grand Rapids, Mich. He has been 
a lecturer in the high schools of this country for more than 
18 years. During all that time he has spent eight months a 
year speaking almost every day before the students, his 
work taking him into almost every State in the country. 
In answer to an inquiry from me last year, he replied that, 
with the exception of a few high schools in some of the 
large cities located in what might be termed the wealthy 
residential sections, the principals had informed him that 
drinking among students was practically nil and that the 
eighteenth amendment had been of immense benefit to the 
country. The National Association of School Superintend- 
ents, which met at Detroit in 1931, voted almost unanimously 
against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. These 
superintendents would have been among the first to de- 
nounce prohibition if it had caused drinking among 
students. 

No profounder disaster could befall this Nation than the 
surrender of an ideal, an ideal embodied in its basic law, 
proclaimed to all the world and demonstrated to be just. 
From Sinai with its crown of fire came ideals that have re- 
mained in human statutes through the centuries despite 
continuous and wholesale violation. Most of them are prohi- 
bitions, including thou shalt not murder and thou shalt not 
steal. The eighteenth amendment repeats those objectives 
in another form when it says, in effect, thou shalt not give 
men drink that makes them murder and induces them to 
steal. All that there is worth while in government and in 
life is the attempt to accomplish what is right and to estab- 
lish what is just. We can never gain perfection. Give up 
the effort to ascend and the return to the wallow and the 
mire will have become inevitable. Run down the flag of 
prohibition and run up the flag of drink and the saddest 
transformation that ever marked the struggle of mankind 
for its own redemption will have been achieved. It will be 
the first time this Nation ever abandoned a principle or de- 
serted a responsibility. It will be the first time this Nation 
ever muffied its drums and lowered its standards in retreat 
from a position once taken and shown to be right. The cause 
of liberty, liberty that represses appetite and passion in order 
that we may not be led into temptation and therefore into 
bondage, in order that the paths of opportunity and achieve- 
ment for the humblest human being, of progress, and of 
promise for governments and men may know no barrier 
which the law may help to remove, will have been definitely 
repudiated. 

Let the movement for repeal be resisted by every element 
in America that would preserve the essence of our freedom, 
the meaning of our history, the basis of our advancement, 
and the character of our most sacred obligations to humanity. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, it is a source of much regret to 
me that I shall not be able hereafter to listen to the annual 
speech of the Senator from Texas. I merely wish to call 
his attention to the fact that this is a double anniversary 
to-day, not only the anniversary of the incoming of pro- 
hibition, but it is also the fiftieth anniversary of the signing 
of the civil service reform act, and I wish only to observe 
that at the present moment the application of the latter 
act, the civil service reform act, with its amendments, is 
causing to the party of the Senator from Texas quite as 
much difficulty as is the Volstead Act with its amendments. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, we are amply able to 
meet all the difficulties to which the Senator alludes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator 
from New Hampshire makes that confession during a Re- 
publican administration. I thank him for his confession. 
Laughter. ] 
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MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR THE LATE CALVIN COOLIDGE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under authority of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 38, the Chair appoints as the committee 
on the part of the Senate to arrange a program for the joint 
session of the two Houses in commemoration of the life, 
character, and public service of the late President Calvin 
Coolidge the following Senators: The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. War- 
son], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by the 
Woman's Department of the Council of Churches, of 
Wichita, Kans., protesting against the repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment of the Constitution or the modification 
of the national prohibition law, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Garden City and Oswego, in the State of Kansas, 
remonstrating against the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution or the modification of the national 
prohibition law, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by Bing- 
hamton Council, No. 206, Knights of Columbus, of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., favoring a change in the site of the post office 
from Wall Street to Washington Street, which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by James A. Hill 
Post, No. 1455, Veterans of Foreign Wars, of Bath, N. Y. 
protesting against reductions in the compensation or disa- 
bility allowances of veterans, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petitions of Edward J. Murphy, 
Frederick C. Doherty, and other citizens of the United States, 
praying that the rights of teachers and other American 
citizens to pensions or retirement privileges from the Philip- 
pine government be adequately protected in the event of the 
passage of legislation granting independence to the Philip- 
pine Islands, which were referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

He also presented memorials, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of New York City, N. Y., and the District of Colum- 
bia, remonstrating against the passage of legislation pro- 
viding for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia or the country at large, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WALCOTT presented memorials from the following 
units of the American Legion Auxiliary: Albert Johnson, 
No. 90, of Collinsville; Gensi-Viola, No. 36, of Windsor Locks; 
Torrington, No. 38, of Torrington; Treadway-Cavanaugh, 
No. 64, of East Hampton; Swanson, No. 67, of North Gros- 
venor Dale; Leon Goodale, No. 56, of Glastonbury; Carlson- 
Sjovall, No, 105, of Cromwell; Harry W. Congdon, No. 11, of 
Bridgeport; Clinton, No. 66, of Clinton; Meriden, No. 45, of 
Meriden; Russell K. Bourne, No. 23, of Wethersfield; Robert 
A. LaPlace, No. 18, of Essex; Harry G. Faulk, No. 113, of Old 
Saybrook; and Kiltonic, No. 72, of Southington; YD Post, 
No. 130, the American Legion, of New Haven; Leon Goodale 
Post, No. 56, the American Legion, of Glastonbury; and the 
Connecticut Department, Sons of Union Veterans of the 
Civil War, of Bristol, all in the State of Connecticut, re- 
monstrating against the making of any reductions in appro- 
priations for the Army and the Navy, which were referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Norwalk section, National Council of Jewish Women, of 
Norwalk, Conn., praying that the United States take the 
initiative in shaping a constructive policy for the satisfactory 
adjustment of international debts, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented papers in the nature of petitions from 
Chester Post, No. 97, the American Legion, of Chester; Ham- 
den Post, Auxiliary Unit, No. 88, the American Legion, of 
Hamden; and Harry E. Johnson Post, No. 116, the American 
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Legion, of Bloomfield, all in the State of Connecticut, pray- 
ing for the passage of House bill 8578, the so-called widows 
and orphans’ pension bill, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented papers in the nature of memorials of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions of Hamden, 
Great Plain, and Danbury, all in the State of Connecticut, 
remonstrating against the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution or the modification of the national 
prohibition law, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. . 

He also presented papers in the nature of petitions from 
the Sarah Whitman Hooker Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, of West Hartford, and the Litchfield 
County Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Water- 
town, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for the passage 
of the so-called Dies bill, being the bill (H. R. 12044) to pro- 
vide for the exclusion and expulsion of alien communists, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented memorials and papers in the 
nature of memorials from W. F. Clayburg, pastor, and officers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Coon Rapids; Mrs. 
Elva Jessup and other members of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Union, Iowa; Mrs. Lena Edgerton, 
president of Cedar County Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance 
Union, and other citizens, of West Branch; Mrs. Stella 
Heaton and other members of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Webster; Mrs. F. F. Yapp, president of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and other citizens 
of Waterloo; Mrs. Nellie Fritz, president, and other citizens 
and members of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Malvern; Mrs. Ella Hatten and other members of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Hamburg; Fred 
Fuller and other citizens of Waukon; E. W. Seeley and other 
citizens of Manchester; Mrs. Joe Flint and other citizens of 
Centerville; Mrs. Fern Casady and other citizens of Exline, 
Mrs. Mildred Jones and other citizens of Gilman; R. C. 
Jackson and other citizens of Manilla; Mrs. Florence Slusser 
and other citizens of Indianola; Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth L. 
Mosher and other citizens of Salem; Mrs. Charles L. Kelsey 
and other citizens of Manilla; Mrs, W. S. Handy and other 
citizens of Goldfield and Eagle Grove; Mrs. Eva Robinson 
and other citizens of Manchester; Mrs. Charles Jordison and 
other citizens of Manchester; C. A. Field and other citizens 
of Ottumwa; Mrs. J. J. Kidder and other citizens of Man- 
chester; Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Johnson and other citizens of 
Knoxville; Mrs. J. H. Downs and other citizens of Bondurant; 
Mrs. I. E. Miner and other citizens of Bussey; Mrs. R. D. 
Mowry and other citizens of Wyoming; Mrs. Mary Grace 
Ellis and other citizens of Greene; Dr. Winifred M. Miller 
and 92 other citizens of Denison; and Olin F. Shaw, of Adel; 
and other citizens of Dallas County; all in the State of Iowa; 
remonstrating against the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution or the repeal or modification of 
the national prohibition law, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented memorials, numerously signed, 
of sundry citizens of the States of Maryland, New Jersey, 
and New York, remonstrating against the passage of legis- 
lation providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the 
District of Columbia or the country at large, which were 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented the petition of the Montgomery County 
(Md.) Civic Federation, praying that in the passage of legis- 
lation to merge the Georgetown Gas Light Co. and the 
Washington Gas Light Co., of the District of Columbia, pro- 


vision be made to safeguard the consumers of gas in Mont-. 


gomery County, Md., and, if possible, to secure to them 
rates that will be uniform throughout greater Washington, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Montgomery 
County (Md.) Civic Federation, opposing reductions in the 
salaries of Federal employees and continuation of the fur- 
lough system, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 
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He also presented a- memorial of sundry citizens, being 
sea-food dealers, of Crisfield, Md., remonstrating against 
the increased rate on first-class postage, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the council of 
the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of the State of Mary- 
land, protesting against the expenditure of funds for hos- 
pitalization in Government hospitals of veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities, and favoring a discontinuance 
of such service for non-service-connected disabilities 
throughout the Nation, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE RESOURCES 


Mr. WALCOTT. Mr. President, I present a memorandum 
relating to the work and expenditures of the Special Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Wild Life Resources, which I ask 
may be published in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memorandum was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM RELATING TO THE WORK AND EXPENDITURES OF THE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE RESOURCES 


The Special Committee on Conservation of Wild Life Resources 
was authorized by Senate Resolution 246 adopted by the Senate 
on April 17, 1930. The committee consists of five members: Sena- 
tor War corr, chairman; Senator Hawes, vice chairman; and Sena- 
tors PITTMAN, NORBECK, and McNary. 

At the outset the committee selected as its secretary Morris 
Legendre, of New Orleans, and a month or so later selected as its 
special investigator Carl D. Shoemaker, who for many years was 
head of the fish and game department of the State of Oregon. 

In December, 1931, Mr. Legendre resigned and Mr. Shoemaker 
was selected in his stead. Since this time he has been both secre- 
tary and special investigator. 

In the beginning it is well to call attention to the inquiries into 
which the committee expected to direct its attention and the rela- 
tionship these bear to the outdoors and recreation in general, 

There are in the United States 7,000,000 men and women who 
annually take out licenses to fish in the streams of America. The 
States issue 6,000,000 hunting licenses annually to their people. 
Allowing for duplication in the issuance of combination fishing 
and hunting licenses and those who take out both separately, it is 
safe to assume that there are at least 10,000,000 adults in the 
United States who annually purchase licenses for the upkeep of 
conservation and fish and game departments of the States. These 
men and women are drawn from all walks of life: doctors, jurists, 
learned professors and the clergy, the merchant and his clerk, the 
automobile mechanic and the proprietor of his garage are all alike 
endowed with this love of the out-of-doors and are among those 
who frequent the streams and forests and fields of our country in 
the pursuit of the wily trout, the fleet four-footed game animals, 
and the upland as well as migratory birds. 

The pursuit of our wild life for pleasure and sport is not a busi- 
ness, Therefore it has no great cohesive organizations similar to 
those involved in transportation, industry, and agriculture. Yet 
it represents an annual expenditure of more than $650,000,000 for 
purchases of fishing tackle, ammunition, and kindred items con- 
tributing to the enjoyment of wild life and the out-of-doors. 

The wild life resources of our Nation are of incalculable value. 
They afford excellent outdoor recreation which is reflected in the 
health and well-being of our citizenship. No study of these re- 
sources can be made without coming in contact with the outdoor 
lovers of the communities and districts in which the study or 
inquiry is being made, Any one investigating the fishery re- 
sources of the upper Mississippi wild life and fish refuge, for in- 
stance, can not do so without some time spent upon the waters. 
Yet there are those who would criticize a committee for doing 
what is needed to be done but which on the surface appears to be 
mere pleasure. 

All over this country in every city and every rural community 
there are organizations known as Izaak Walton League chapters, 
rod and gun clubs, game protective associations, fish and game 
clubs, duck clubs—all composed of enthusiastic local men and 
women gathered together from all walks of life in that particular 
community. When a Senate investigating committee goes into a 
community it must perforce meet, talk, and fraternize with the 
members of these organizations. The stake is the perpetuation of 
the wild life resources within that region and the formulation of 
a national policy perpetuating the wild life resources of the entire 
country. 

Our committee in its first season's investigations found a rapidly 
decreasing supply of wild life throughout the Nation. It found 
further that drastic measures in many instances would have to be 
applied to continue and replace the terrific inroads which civili- 
zation, overfishing, and overshooting had made in the supply. 

There is an increasing and quickening interest being taken 
throughout America in the conservation of our wild life due in 
part to the efforts of this special Senate committee and to the 
excellent work being carried on by the national and local non- 
official conservation organizations and the official State bodies en- 
gaged in this work. During the first session of the Seventy-sec- 
ond Congress, which convened in December, 1931, and closed in 
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July following, there were introduced in the House 96 bills and in 
the Senate 78 bills affecting in some manner the outdoor and 
recreational aspects of our people. 

Among the sportsmen of America and among the official and 
nonofficial organizations carrying on conservation work there is 
unanimous opinion that this committee on conservation of wild 
life resources should be continued. It has received the indorse- 
ment of the American Game Association and the Izaak Walton 
League, the International Association of Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners, the Western Association of Fish and Game Commissioners, 
and many other similar but smaller organizations. It is felt by 
these bodies that the special committee has been of great value 
and assistance in bringing about a broader viewpoint on this sub- 
ject of conservation, not only in Federal activities but in the 
States as well. 

During the recesses of Congress in 1930 and 1931 the commit- 
tee made extensive inquiries into many phases of the wild life 
resources of our Nation. Through its suggestions and cooperation 
with other agencies it has been the means of securing much favor- 
able action as well as attention. In Alaska, for instance, the new 
regulations giving additional protection to moose, brown bear, and 
mountain sheep were predicated upon recommendations of this 
committee. Through the investigation it conducted on the Upper 
Mississippi Wild Life and Fish Refuge, the expenditure of the 
$350,000 on the part of the Federal Government in the purchase 
of this great recreational and wilderness area bordering on four 
States has been safeguarded. Through its recommendations after 
extensive hearings on the migratory waterfowl shortage, an open 
season of 60 days was restored throughout the country. 

In the Jackson Hole country in Wyoming, by request, the com- 
mittee considered the complex conservation situation which had 
developed there over a number of years. Here, perhaps, was the 
most aggravated wild-life problem to be dealt with. The greatest 
remaining herd of elk in our country roams throughout that re- 
gion, as do moose, deer, and other forms of wild life. Here the 
Federal Government had years ago created the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park and more recently the Grand Teton National Park 
just south of the Yellowstone. Much of the land of the Jackson 
Hole region had been purchased by John D. Rockefeller, jr., whose 
original intention was to transfer it to the Government as an 
addition to the Grand Teton. At the lower end of Jackson Hole 
the Biological Survey had a small experimental elk farm. Winter 
feeding of the elk had become necessary. Surrounding the na- 
tional parks and the rim of the mountain sides of Jackson Hole are 
national forests. There is considerable public domain in the same 
vicinity. Small ranchers and stock raisers have grazing rights 
throughout that territory. A great reclamation project for the 
Snake River Country was in operation at the outlet to Jackson 
Lake. The State of Wyoming has jurisdiction over the wild life 
within that region. Here, then, are found the State agencies hav- 
ing to do with conservation as well as the Federal agencies—the 
Forest Service, the Park Service, the Biological Survey, the Recla- 
mation Service, the General Land Office, and the Bureau of 
Fisheries—together with private interests in grazing and agri- 
culture—all in juxtaposition with each other with a complexity 
of interests which lacked in harmony. 

The committee was invited to investigate the whole condition 
by a United States Senator from Wyoming and by the governor 

that State, as well as by the Federal agencies involved. Out 
of the series of hearings and investigations made in that region 
there has grown a better understanding and the problem is 
nearing solution. 

Many of the committee's investigations, therefore, as may be 
seen, have been directed for the most part to those problems 
which have been troublesome to Federal conservation activities 
and encouraging results have been achieved. 

The total appropriations which the committee has obtained up 
to date amount to about $17,500 per year since its creation. In 
the public press and in certain magazines from time to time 
there have appeared stories relating to the expenditures of the 
committee. Some of these stories have been facetious, others 
humorous, and still others in a ridiculing vein. For instance, a 
number of writers have directed attention to investigations con- 
ducted by the committee at Moran in Jackson Hole, Wyo., where 
a tip of $20 was reported as given to the waitress. Writers do 
not state that there were seven people in the party and that 
the investigation covered 17 days. When reduced to actual per 
service tips this amounts to 5% cents per meal. All other so- 
called tips were to be divided among the employees of the hostelry 
and are equally small. Another item in this same investigation 
which has been frequently called to the attention of the public 
was that of tips to Joe Allen and five others, including “two 
horse wranglers,” amounting to a total of $70. It is a matter of 
fact that the committee offered to hire saddle horses for its trips 
through the elk and moose country. The sums given to these men 
were actually much less than the cost of hiring their horses and 
their services. This investigation could not be done by automo- 
bile or on foot. Payment was refused and the so-called tips 
were, therefore, given to compensate in a small meastire for the 
umo and effort put forth on the part of Mr. Allen and the 
others, 

Airplane travel and the use of automobiles, horses, and boats are 
essential in making any study or survey of the wild-life resources 
of our Nation. Time is an element which makes quick means of 
transportation necessary to conserve the time of those makin 
the investigation. Airplanes are resorted to and are cheaper ik 
the long run than to use some other means of transportation 
taking considerably longer in time. An instance of this was the 


use of a plane over the region of Ten-Thousand Lakes in upper 
Minnesota, where the committee was investigating certain phases 
of work under the Shipstead-Noland bill. By canoes and portage— 
the only other means of transportation—it would have taken 
several weeks to cover the same area covered in two or three days 
by plane and, of course, the expense would haye been much 
greater. The members of the committee paid their expenses of 
a personal nature, but in some cases it appears that certain items 
of such character were charged to the committee—the total of 
such items does not amount to more than $50—and undoubtedly 
were not brought to the attention of the individual members of 
the committee by the secretary. But at least they have the 
novelty of being an honest and absolutely rigorous account of its 
expenditures. 

The investigation of wild-life conditions is inherently linked 
with the out-of-doors, with the use of boats, guides, horses, and 
automobiles; and the unt jump to the conclusion that 
it is a pleasure and vacation trip which is being taken instead 
of a serious undertaking to study a serious problem. 

Taking it by and large, the expenditures of the Special Com- 
mittee on Wild Life Resources have been more than justified by 
the accomplishments achieved. Such a committee should con- 
tinue in the Senate as one of its standing committees. Ten 
million people of the United States are interested in the subject, 
and certainly there is ample opportunity for the services and 
usefulness of such a committee in the Senate. 


BRANCH BANKING 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor a telegram from F. D. Drum- 
heller, executive vice president, and so forth, of Charleston, 
W. Va., in opposition to the branch-banking provision of the 
bill now pending before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

CHARLESTON, W. Va., January 13, 1933. 
Senator M. M. NxxL x: 
We are much opposed to section of Glass bill pertaining to 


state-wide branch banking. Hope you will use your influence in 
defeating this section. 
F. D. Drum 


HELLER, 
Executive Vice President, the Kanawha Valley Bank Building. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS 


Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 5387) granting a 
franking privilege to Grace Goodhue Coolidge, reported it 
without amendment. 

YELLOWSTONE AND GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARKS 


Mr. CAREY, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 226) 
to investigate activities in connection with the proposed en- 
largement of the Yellowstone and Grand Teton National 
Parks, reported it with amendments, and it was referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. MOSES: : 

A bill (S. 5415) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Jane Stickney (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 5416) granting a pension to Harriet M. Davis 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAREY and Mr. THOMAS of Idaho: 

A bill (S. 5417) to extend the operation of the act entitled 
“An act for the temporary relief of water users on irrigation 
projects constructed and operated under the reclamation 
law,” approved April 1, 1932; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. : 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 5418) amending section 301 (a) 10 of the 
emergency relief and construction act of 1932 relative to the 
acquisition of sites and the construction of public buildings; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 5419) granting a pension to Lizzie Clinken- 
beard; and 

A bill (S. 5420) granting an increase of pension to Sa- 
mantha E. Bailey; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 5421) for the relief of Thomas Michael Shannon; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 5422) granting a pension to Cassie Randolph; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 5423) granting a pension to James O. Boylan 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5424) granting a pension to John Porter Naanes 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5425) to correct the military record of John 
Pate; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALCOTT: 

A bill (S. 5426) for the relief of Archibald MacDonald; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 5427) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to purchase certain lands in Ottawa County, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 5428) for the relief of Mary A. Rockwell; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5429) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended, by adding a new section to include for 
purposes of disability compensation only representatives of 
the American Red Cross, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Knights of Columbus, the Jewish Welfare 
Board, the Salvation Army, and all kindred American or- 
ganizations; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 5430) to authorize the appointment and retire- 
ment of Richmond Pearson Hobson in the grade of rear 
admiral in the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 5431) to grant the consent of Congress to 
George Washington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, a corpo- 
ration, to construct a bridge across the Potomac River; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 5432) to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to reappoint Roy E. Cole in the police 
department of said District; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 5433) for the relief of certain settlers on the 
Fort Peck Indian Reservation in the State of Montana; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 234) to provide for a change 
of site of the Federal building to be constructed in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 


AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $20,000 for a survey by the Bureau of Ento- 
mology of those regions of the United States subject to 
grasshopper infestation, and for preventing recurrences 
therein of such infestation, intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 13872, the Agricultural Department appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 13710, the Interior Department 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill to insert: 

“In the expenditure of appropriations in this act, or appro- 
priations hereafter made for the Department of the Interior, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall, unless in his discretion the in- 
terest of the Government will not permit, purchase, or contract 


for, within the limits of the United States, only articles of the 
growth, production, and/or manufacture of the United States, 
notwithstanding that such articles of the growth, production, or 
manufacture of the United States may cost more, if such excess 
In giving effect to this section 


of cost be not unreasonable. 
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special consiceration shall be given to the domestic article where 
the raw material of which the article is made is grown in the 
United States and the article is manufactured in the United 
States.” 


PROPOSED CONSIDERATION OF VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
328), which was ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 


Whereas section 8 of Article I of the Constitution provides that 
the Congress shall have power “to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof and of foreign coin * * *”; and 

Whereas the Congress has exercised this power through its 
agent, the Federal reserve system; and 

Whereas such constitutional power so exercised regulated the 
value of the dollar in 1920 so that said dollar, based upon the 
Federal Department of Labor’s statistics, had a buying power of 
approximately 50 cents, and since 1920 the Congress, acting 
through its agent, has increased the buying power or value of 
said dollar as relating to farm products and as measured by said 
labor index to a point in excess of 200 cents; and 

Whereas through such congressional regulation of the value of 
the dollar, said dollar has become so valuable that the people 
can not secure sufficient dollars with which to pay their taxes, 
their interest, and their debts, and, as the inevitable result, taxes 
are unpaid, interest is in default, debts accumulate, and the 
people, under such burden of debts, are in involuntary revolt 
throughout the United States; and 

Whereas neither the people nor the governments of the dis- 
tricts, cities, counties, States, and the Federal Government itself 
can longer economically exist under the dollar of such high 
valuation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a special committee consisting of 27 Senators be 
appointed and authorized and requested to meet, organize, and 
act under the authority of said section 8 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution, and said committee, when organized, is hereby author- 
ized and requested to consider the present value of the dollar with 
relation to taxes, interest, and debts, and to make recommenda- 
tions and report a plan or plans for reducing the value of such 
dollar. 

Sec. 2. The committee herein provided for shall consist of the 
following Senators: Boran, Smoot, McNary, Nonnis, CAPPER, 
BLAINE, VANDENBERG, WALCOTT, CAREY, FRAZIER, SHIPSTEAD, SMITH, 
WHEELER, GEORGE, BRATTON, BANKHEAD, HAYDEN, CONNALLY, LEWIS, 
Locan, Lone, DILL, McGILL, Burow, Battery, Caraway, and REY- 
NOLDS. 

Src, 3. The committee, when organized, shall report to the Sen- 
ate its plan of procedure as a basis for the granting to such com- 
mittee such powers and funds as may be necessary to carry on 
the activities of such committee. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13975) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1933, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and for 
other purposes, agreed to the conference requested by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Byrans, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, 
Mr. Woop of Indiana, and Mr. Wason were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the conference. 


THEODORE MARBURG ON TECHNOCRACY 


Mr. WALCOTT. Mr. President, I ask leave to have 
printed in the Recorp the comments on technocracy of a 
distinguished citizen of Maryland, Mr. Theodore Marburg. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of September 25, 1932] 
We Coup BE IN WORSE CASE 


To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

The Times printed extracts from the report of technocracy, a 
group of industrial engineers with which Columbia University is 
cooperating. It gives the instailed horsepower of the United 
States as one thousand million, to direct which fewer than 
1,000,000 men are required as against ten thousand million men 
that would have been needed under any previous industrial sys- 
tem.” The curious conclusion of the report is that “if America 
is to continue to operate this system she must break entirely with 
the past. All social, political, economic theories of the present 
must be thrown away. They are not even good points of depar- 
ture for the formation of the rules of the new game.” 

Have not the framers of that report overlooked the fact that the 
one thousand million horsepower now installed in the United 
States represents past labor? Is it not, then, accumulated capital, 
and has it not, like all other capital, resulted from self-denial on 
the part of some one, i. e., his abstaining from using up all the 
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profits, whether derived from the labor of his own hands or from 
superior organization of the labor of others? 

The countryside, in contrast to the city and its ways, is often 
said to be the pure product of nature. But the hand of man on the 
landscape—the white farm buildings, the gnarled apple orchard, 
the cattle in the drained meadow, for all of which the primeval 
forest has been cleared away; farm implements and poultry—does 
not this all represent past labor just as much as the city and its 
industries? 

To discard capital accumulation is to go back to the savage with 
no tools and no provision for the morrow. 

Manifestly, the sensible and the just thing is for modern man 
to continue to devise and accumulate labor-saving machinery and 
to give labor, including farm labor, the benefit of the added leisure 
and added income which all mankind ought to share as the result 
of labor-saving devices. Our present system, even with more 
leisure and greater rewards to the worker, will continue to have 
drawbacks, because lessening too drastically the penalties of in- 
feriority due to lack of character will multiply the numbers of 
the inferior, but under the socialistic State we would be worse off. 
The institution of private property is the only thing that stands 
between society and forced labor; and men, by and large, would 
rather suffer want at times than be slaves all their lives, as under 
the Russian system. 

THEODORE MARBURG. 


NorTHeast HARBOR, ME., September 19, 1932. 


[From the New York Times of December 12, 1932] 
TECHNOCRACY CRITICIZED 
A STUDY OF THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE NEW SYSTEM 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

The secret guarded by technocracy“ is out. In his speech of 
December 3 at Cleveland, Mr. Howard Scott declares its aim to be 
“a social order without a price system, debts, or wages; but where 
persons between the ages of 25 and 45 would do all the work in 
660 hours a year—or in 4 hours a day, 4 days in the week, 10 
months in the year.” 

This is nothing other than communism. If men are not to 
have wages, how can they accumulate private property, how can 
the laboring man ever own his own home, or gather together suf- 
ficient capital to embark on an independent enterprise and rise 
from the ranks? 

Some years ago I put to a group of communists the query, 
“Suppose the institution of private property is abolished and a 
man refuses to work, how are you going to make him work?” 
One of them replied, “We would starve him.” My answer was, 
“No, you would not. That would be inhuman. What you would 
do would be to confine him and try to force him to work, which is 
slavery.” 

Unless you make slaves of technocracy's men between the 
ages of 25 and 45 who refuse to work, their numbers will swell 
to gigantic proportions. 

Mr. Wayne W. Parrish’s informing article in the November New 
Outlook reveals “technocracy” as a group of Jeremiahs. As 
Emerson remarked, truly “color is in the eye of the beholder.” 
Instead of rejoicing at the wonderful progress made in labor- 
saving devices, they predict calamity from them unless we dis- 
card the system of private rewards which produce them. 

What invention really means is the possibility of emancipating 
men and women from drudgery. As the results of human labor 
are multiple, give multiple rewards to labor—multiple wages and 
multiple leisure. This should have been done gradually, keeping 
pace with invention. The fact that it has not been done makes 
our problem more difficult; it does not make it insoluble. 

Accumulated capital and inventions are simply a great reser- 
voir from which men may drink without making exhausting and 
hazardous daily journeys into the desert. These men who would 
now abolish private property by abolishing wages and profits 
would not intentionally smash the dam, but they would tamper 
dangerously with the springs that feed the reservoir. 

Our efforts may have centered blindly on producing too much 
of this or that. But such a thing as general overproduction does 
not exist. Is there too much wheat when millions over the world 
are going hungry? Is there too much cotton and wool and fuel 
when millions are inadequately clothed and are cold? 

Work is a blessing, drudgery a curse. Guard every invention, 
guard every penny of capital, which simply represents past labor 
and self-denial, and use them to free mankind from drudgery. 

Men to-day make a proper use of the blessed rest of Sunday. 
An additional day’s leisure and shorter hours the rest of the 
week, giving opportunity to workers to fill their lungs with the 
pure air of the country and saturate their minds and hearts with 
the peace of it—is that going to ruin them? 

Leisure has given birth to the arts, to the thinker, and to the 
spiritual leader. Many may abuse it. But will not the vast ma- 
jority immensely profit by it? 

THEODORE MARBURG. 

BALTIMORE, December 6, 1932. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE—PRESIDENT’S VETO MESSAGE 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7233) to enable the people of the Philippine Islands to adopt 
a constitution and form a government for the Philippine 
Islands, to provide for the independence of the same, and 
for other purposes, returned by the President of the United 
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States with his objections to the House of Representatives, 
in which it originated. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if Senators will do me 
the courtesy not unduly to interrupt, I promise not long to 
detain them with the expression of my views concerning the 
immediate matter before the Senate, namely, Shall the act 
the Congress passed, “An act to enable the people of the 
Philippine Islands to adopt a constitution and form a gov- 
ernment for the Philippine Islands, to provide for the inde- 
pendence of the same, and for other purposes,” become law, 
notwithstanding the disapproval of the President? That is 
the matter immediately calling for our further consideration. 
That is the question. That is the matter immediately calling 
for our consideration. Put in other words, the question is, 
Shall we adhere to the views we held when we passed the 
bill, notwithstanding the disapproval of the President? 

As passed by both Houses the bill was and the bill is the 
result of the yielding of divergent views. We appreciate 
the solemn duty of the Executive, a quasi legislative branch 
of the Government, even as I trust we appreciate the gravity 
of our own duties. We are said to be of the legislative 
branch of the Government. Of course, the President has 
great legislative power by virtue of the veto power. It is 
with unfeigned respect for him, the occupant of the White 
House, and assuredly with unfeigned respect for those who 
may differ from me, that I trespass upon the attention of 
the Senate briefly to express my views, views which I have 
entertained for many, many years, views which I have ex- 
pressed on the floor of the Senate many times and uttered 
elsewhere on many occasions. As I remarked, for certain 
reasons I shall not long trespass on the attention of the 
Senate. 

We are dealing primarily with the welfare of 13,000,000 
of people living remote from us, 7,000 or more miles from 
us, away across the Pacific. Who are they? They belong 
primarily or almost exclusively to the Malay race. 

If time permitted and it were thought at all necessary, 
much might be said concerning the early history of these 
people and their progress through some two or three cen- 
turies. I assume, however, that the Senate is familiar with 
that history, and I can only hope that the people of this 
Nation are to some extent familiar with it. 

There are some thirteen millions of Filipino people. True 
they are not all scientists, not all great men, nor are we all 
scientists or great men. They live on some 7,000 islands. 
They represent all stages of civilization. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, long before our forefathers planted their feet on this 
continent, certainly centuries before our forefathers fought 
and died for liberty, those distant people were petitioning, 
were praying, were fighting, were dying in order that they 
might be free. No words, however eloquent, can pay appro- 
priate tribute to those dead men and dead women who 
fought for the precious jewel of independence or freedom. 
They are the people we have in our minds at this moment. 

But I hasten to say that I am not forgetting the people 
of the United States of America. Speaking generally, while 
I am not unmindful of the welfare of other peoples, I hold 
uppermost and first in my thoughts the welfare of the men 
and women of our country. As a great constituent of mine 
in California, who has as his slogan “America first ”—and with 
respect for him in his home at San Simeon I think I used 
that phrase innumerable times before it adorned the front 
pages of the San Francisco or the Los Angeles Examiner— 
I hold “America first,” and in what I shall say to-day I am 
not overlooking or forgetting momentarily, or at all, the 
welfare of the men and the women and the children of this, 
your and my country. But I have a profound sympathy for 
the people of the Philippine Islands. 

This thought may be worthy of utterance. They are 
Christian people. They worship even as the great mass of 
our people worship God. They are a Christian nation. Of 
course there are other religions, but when the Philippine peo- 
ple shall become, as I hope they shall soon become, an inde- 
pendent nation, that nation will be the only Christian nation 
in the Orient. There are those who think that the mis- 


sionaries of the Christian faith are performing a sublime 
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and sacred duty when they are attempting to carry the 
banner of Jesus Christ around the earth. God’s great and 
immortal ambassador, St. Paul, carried that banner and 
he said that God had made of one blood all the people who 
inherit the earth; but he hastened to add that He had set 
bounds for their habitation, thereby conveying the idea 
that whereas in one sense all mankind are of one blood as 
above the beasts of the field, yet there are bounds for their 
habitation. Hence we have, and always have had, separate 
nations. 

The United States is a nation wedded to and smitten by a 
love of peace—although I regret to add that we have had 
several and some unnecessary wars. There are those who 
think that if we give independence to the Philippine Islands 
it will encourage or provoke or bring about war. With that 
view I utterly dissent and if time permits I shall point out 
why. Instead of provoking war, transfer of sovereignty to 
the Philippines will relieve the United States from the dan- 
ger of war. 

Some centuries ago Spain acquired jurisdiction by the 
sword over the Filipino people. I assume that everybody 
visualizes just where the Philippine Islands are, there south 
of Japan. For centuries Spain held sovereignty over those 
people. For centuries those people petitioned, prayed, 
fought, and died in order that they might achieve their 
independence. Providentially when they were fighting for 
their independence—providentially for them and perhaps 
providentially for the liberties of the world—we became 
engaged in war with Spain. That grand old man Aguinaldo 
was marshaling the forces and fighting against the power 
of Spain when Dewey sailed into the harbor of Manila. 
Dewey welcomed him. Aguinaldo and his followers had 
reason to think and believe that we, the United States, 
would treat the Filipino people as we had promised to treat 
and did treat the Cuban people; that if we succeeded in 
overthrowing Spanish sovereignty in the Philippines, we 
would at once transfer it to the inhabitants of those islands. 

The war with Spain was speedily brought to an end. We 
speedily triumphed, and immediately following we sent our 
delegates to Paris, there to negotiate a treaty with Spain. 
We sent five of them. Among them was Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid. I imagine that the New York Tribune to-day inherits 
the views of Whitelaw Reid, the views he uttered there in 
Paris, for he believed in annexing and holding those islands 
apparently for all time. 

The treaty was negotiated. It was brought finally here 
into this body. It provoked earnest, thoughtful, scholarly 
debate. There were those who favored it in the form in 
which it was presented. There were those who earnestly 
opposed it. But finally, Mr. President, it was ratified by 
the Senate of the United States. The war I spoke of was 
in 1898, as we all remember, and this treaty of ours was 
speedily negotiated and speedily brought to this body, and 
on February 6, 1899, the Senate ratified that treaty. That 
treaty ceded sovereignty over the Philippine Islands to the 
United States. 

I digress to say that it appears to me, Mr. President, that 
there are those who have written about this bill and some 
who have talked about it who have never read it, as perhaps 
there are those who have never read the treaty with Spain 
of February 6, 1899. But whether that be so or not, that 
treaty ceded sovereignty to us; and the people of those 
islands believed, as millions of our people believed, as I be- 
lieved, that we had taken over sovereignty with the then 
present intention of speedily transferring that sovereignty 
to the people of the islands, who as of the very time of our 
war with Spain were fighting and dying for their inde- 
pendence. 

However, there is another matter often alluded to which 
I wish to put into the Record of this day’s proceedings for 
the sake of those who favor this bill and in my own behalf. 
On the very day that the treaty with Spain was ratified, 
February 6, 1899, the Senate of the United States took up 
for consideration a resolution submitted by Senator Mc- 
Enery, which resolution was in these words: 


Resolved, etc., That by the ratification— 
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Note this language: 

That by the ratification of the treaty of peace with Spain it is 
not intended to incorporate the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands into citizenship of the United States, nor is it intended to 
permanently annex said islands as an integral part of the territory 
of the United States; but it is the intention of the United States 
to establish on said islands a government suitable to the wants 
and conditions of the inhabitants of said islands to prepare them 
for local self-government, and in due time to make such dispo- 
sition of said islands as will best promote the interests of the 
citizens of the United States and the inhabitants of said islands. 

It is often said, Mr. President, that we made that declara- 
tion, but not every newspaper—very few, indeed—and not 
every speaker—none, so far as I recall—printed that formal 
resolution adopted by the Senate of the United States on the 
very day the Senate ratified the treaty with Spain. 

Let it be remembered that the day we ratified the treaty 
whereby Spain ceded sovereignty over those islands to the 
United States, the Senate of the United States, after debate 
by learned, scholarly, and patriotic Senators, adopted that 
resolution offered by Senator McEnery. Not to paraphrase 
it, but to emphasize it, it was a declaration that we did not 
take over sovereignty in those islands for permanent hold- 
ing, but, affirmatively, we said that it was but for temporary 
purposes; and the American people, certainly the Filipino 
people, believed and had abundant reason to believe that 
we would speedily carry out our avowed purposes and trans- 
fer to the inhabitants of the islands the sovereignty ceded 
to us by Spain. 

Then came the unhappy, the unnecessary insurrection, 
causing the death of American citizens, causing death to 
many Filipinos, costing us probably $200,000,000, causing 
two or three years of bloody strife, in order that we might 
bring about the pacification ” of those islands. 

If we had then affirmatively and speedily carried out our 
expressed purpose, and had done for the Philippine Islands 
what we did for Cuba, there would have been no insurrec- 
tion. Whilst I could cite here opinions of dozens of men 
then familiar with conditions in Cuba and in the Philip- 
pines, I content myself by referring to the utterance of Ad- 
miral Dewey, who said that the Filipino people were more 
competent for self-government than were the Cubans, 
“and,” he added, I know them both.” They were capable 
of self-government then as they are now. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). 
Does the Senator from California yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably I was out of the Chamber and 
the Senator may have answered the question I am going 
to propound. What was the date on which the joint reso- 
lution which he has quoted became effective? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It was February 6, 1899. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the date on which it passed the 
Senate? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; I so understand. 

Mr. NORRIS. But, of course, it required the concurrence 
of the other House and the signature of the President to 
make it a law. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It did not go farther than the Sen- 
ate. It went to the other House, but never passed that body. 
So the Record of this day’s proceedings will contain the 
resolution passed by the Senate on the day the Senate rati- 
fied the treaty with Spain. 

I wish to put into the Recorp another formal declara- 
tion, promise, plighted word, not only of the Senate but 
of the House of Representatives and of the then Presi- 
dent of the United States in respect of our sovereignty over 
the Philippine people. I refer, of course, Mr. President, to 
the so-called Jones Act, the author of which now sleeps in 
an honored grave. I wish to read it for the benefit of those 
who hear and have it in the Recor for the benefit of those 
who are disposed to read the RECORD. 

We have heard much about the Jones bill, as we have 
heard much about this declaration of the Senate, but the 
Jones bill was an act— 
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to declare the purpose of the people of the United States as 
to the future political status of the people of the Philippine 
Islands, and to provide a more autonomous government for those 
islands. 


There is a preamble to the affirmative legislative pro- 
visions of the act, but for present purposes it is of the same 
weight and validity as if it were otherwise stated in the bill. 
The preamble, if we may so term it, reads as follows: 

Whereas it was never the intention of the people of the United 
States in the incipiency of the war with Spain to make it a war 
of conquest or for territorial aggrandizement; and 

Whereas it is, as it has always been, the purpose of the people 
of the United States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philip- 
pine Islands and to recognize their independence as soon as a 
stable government can be established therein; and 

Whereas for the speedy accomplishment of such purpose it is 
desirable to place in the hands of the people of the Philippines 
as large a control of their domestic affairs as can be given them 
without, in the meantime, impairing the exercise of the rights of 
sovereignty by the people of the United States in order that, by 
the use and exercise of popular franchise and governmental powers, 
they may be the better prepared to fully assume the responsi- 
bilities and enjoy all the privileges of complete independence 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 
. The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator will yield to me for that pur- 
pose, not to affect his having the floor, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to vote on this bill to- 
morrow at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have no objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LONG. I do not think the Senator from Arkansas 
will disapprove what I am trying to do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I suggest the Senator make it 12 o’clock. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I shall object to that, but 
I renew my request that we may vote not later than 12.30 
o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Make it 1 o'clock. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Well, 1 o’clock. I will 
make that request. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think 1 o’clock will be an 
acceptable time. 

Mr. LONG. I make that request. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will that 
require the roll to be called to ascertain the presence of a 
quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
it will require a roll call. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to make a suggestion about the re- 
quest, if the Senator from California will permit me to do 
so in his time. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CUT- 
TING] is one of the authors of this proposed legislation. On 
account of conditions in the Senate, he has been unable to 
address the Senate on the subject. I think he ought to be 
allowed in all fairness to speak to the Senate without limita- 
tion. We all know the Senator from New Mexico will not 
unnecessarily take up the time of the Senate. I was ill when 
this bill was passed by the Senate, and I myself should like 
to have a few minutes to discuss it. I understand the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Boram] wants to speak very briefly. I 
have no objection, Mr. President, if the request will be sub- 
mitted that, after the Senator from New Mexico finishes his 
remarks, no Senator shall speak longer than 30 minutes— 
and I might make it 20 minutes, so far as I am concerned— 
nor more than once upon the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator whether he knows that to be acceptable to the 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not, although the Senator from Idaho 
told me he did not have a long speech, but wanted to speak 
on some of the questions involved. 
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If we limit the time to vote to a certain time, there is not 
any assurance given that those of us who feel that we 
ought to be allowed briefly to express our opinions on this 
legislation will be heard. Moreover, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Curral, one of the best posted men on this 
question in the Senate, and who has given a great deal of 
study and attention to it, ought in all courtesy, it seems to 
me, to be allowed to make his remarks without any limi- 
tation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not the fioor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. All that the Senator from 
Nebraska has said is true. I am going to be entirely frank 
with the Senate. The votes are here now to override this 
veto. They have been here ever since the veto message came 
in. Ido not know whether they can be marshaled on a sub- 
sequent occasion or not. For that reason I should prefer to 
vote to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to voting to-day. I do 
not care, if the Senator wants to stay here, and the rest of 
the Senate want to stay. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I desire to add that I shall not long 
detain the Senate if there is any hope of voting to-day. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, who has the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California 
(Mr. SHORTRIDGE] has the floor. 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator yield to me for one 
moment? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. In view of what the Senator from Nebraska 
has said, there being but three Senators to speak following 
the Senator from California, why is it not possible to let 
the debate take its natural course and come to a vote 
to-day? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, what did the Senator say he 
wanted to have done to-day? 

Mr. MOSES. I suggest to the Senate, and specifically to 
the Senator from Louisiana, inasmuch as there are only 
three Senators who have been named as wishing to speak 
following the speech of the Senator from California, that 
we should let the debate take its natural course and come 
to a vote some time at the session to-day. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I should not 
wish to interfere with any right of the Senator from New 
Mexico to discuss this bill. If he should desire, if it should 
suit his convenience, to prolong the debate over the day, I 
should like to accede to his request; but it does seem to me 
that we might finish it to-night, unless the Senator from 
New Mexico prefers to have it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUTTING. In view of what the Senator from Arkan- 
sas has said, I have no desire to hold up a vote on this meas- 
ure. I should be very glad to forego any remarks that I 
have to make, which in any case, I hope, will be sufficiently 
brief. If there is any chance of getting a vote to-night, I 
think we ought to go ahead and get the vote to-night. If 
there is not, then I do not believe there will be sufficient 
time between 12 and 2 to-morrow to take care of the Sena- 
tors who probably will want to speak by that time. 

Every Senator knows that when we go over a day a great 
many new things happen, and a great many Senators have ` 
remarks to make that they did not think that they were 
going to make the day before. Therefore I am disposed to 
object to the unanimous-consent request; but if there is any 
chance of going ahead to-night I agree with what the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas has said, that we should go ahead. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Word has been passed out 
on both sides of the Chamber that the vote probably will 
come this evening, and the Senators are here. I think we 
ought to vote, in view of the statement just made by the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do, though I wish to conclude my 
remarks. 

Mr. LONG. I just want to state, that being true, that I 
had understood that one or two of our Senators had 
planned to leave this evening. They had better stay here 
if we are going to vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We are here. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, in view of what has 
just been said, and the hope expressed, it is perfectly mani- 
fest that I should curtail my remarks. I wish it understood, 
however, for my own sake, that I thought and I think that 
it was a wise policy expressed by the resolution of Senator 
McEnery, which I have read, and that it was a wise policy 
expressed in the preamble to the Jones Act, passed in 1916. 

I must do myself the pleasure, however, of reading to the 
Senate, in the hope that the people of this Nation will hear, 
something that was said by a great, valiant, liberty-loving, 
American-loving President, Theodore Roosevelt. 

What did that great man say concerning this immediate 
matter? He said this: 

The only good that has come to us as a nation has been the 
good that springs from knowledge that a great deed has been 
worthily performed. Personally I think it is a fine and high thing 


for a nation to have done such a deed with such a purpose. But 
we can not taint it with bad faith. 


Listen to those words: 
We can not taint it with bad faith. If we act so that the na- 
tives understand us to have made a definite promise, then we 


should live up to that promise. The Philippines, from a military 
standpoint, are a source of weakness to us. 


I pause to say that I wish that some of our now great mili- 
tary men, our Secretary of War, would hearken back to what 
Theodore Roosevelt thought touching military strength— 
that the Philippines were an element of weakness to us: 

The present administration has promised explicitly to let them 
go, and by its actions has rendered it difficult to hold them against 
any serious foreign foe. These being the circumstances, the is- 
lands should at an early moment be given their independence 
without any guarantee whatever by us and without our retaining 
any foothold in them, 


There is a sermon; there is Americanism; and there is 
true American policy, which, among other things, means the 
good faith of this Nation. And I agree with Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Let me read to you what another scholarly and liberty- 
loving American President said. What did Woodrow Wilson 
say on this immediate subject? 

President Wilson, among many other things, said this: 

We regard ourselves as trustees acting not for the advantage of 
the United States but for the benefit of the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands. Every step we take will be taken with a view to ulti- 


mate independence of the islands and as a preparation for that 
independence, 


And now I quote a little further: 


By their counsel and experience, rather than by our own, we 
shall learn how best to serve them and how soon it will be possible 
and wise to withdraw our supervision. 

. * s . . * e 
Allow me to call your attention to the fact that the people of 
. the Philippine Islands have succeeded in maintaining a stable gov- 


ernment since the last action of the Congress in their behalf and 
have thus fulfilled the condition set by the Congress as the prec- 
edent to a consideration of granting independence to the islands. 
I respectfully submit that this condition precedent having been 
fulfilled, it is now our liberty and our duty to keep our promise 
to the people of these islands by granting them the independence 
which they so honorably covet. 
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May I quote the language of the calm, yet far-seeing 
President lately gone to rest, Calvin Coolidge? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, from what is the Senator 
reading? I should have known, but I was called from the 
Chamber for a moment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am reading now, immediately, the 
utterance of former President Coolidge. I have read from 
other Presidents: 

It is not possible to believe that the American people would 
wish to continue their responsibility in regard to the sovereignty 
and administration of the islands. It is not conceivable that 
they would desire, merely because they possess the power, to 
continue exercising any measure of authority over a people 
who could better govern themselves on a basis of complete 
independence. 

Reference was made earlier in the day to the fact that 
great political parties had expressed the same views. Hark- 
ing back to our taking over the sovereignty of Spain to be 
held temporarily, and referring to our express promise then 
made to convey that sovereignty to the inhabitants, I am 
standing here to-day—embarrassed, indeed, by the condition 
which the debate has gotten into—to ask the Senate 
whether or no we, the United States of America, are going 
to keep our voluntarily plighted word; whether we are going 
to put upon America a crown of glory or one of shame and 
repudiation? 

The declaration of the Senate, the declarations of the Con- 
gress in the Jones Act, the views expressed by Presidents, 
the matured, deliberate views put into the platforms of 
great national, patriotic, political parties, were the expression 
of a wise and just policy. That policy not only affected the 
rights of 13,000,000 people, it not only affected our own rights 
in a commercial way, but, for reasons which I could elaborate 
and defend historically and logically, that policy was wise 
as it affected and affects our foreign policy. Here in the 
Senate on other occasions, and elsewhere on many occasions, 
I have called attention to the fact that away back yonder, in 
1793, Washington warned America to keep out of Europe, 
and we have wisely heeded his advice; that in 1223 James 
Monroe warned Europe to keep out of America, and Europe 
has heeded that warning. In effect, our views concerning 
the Philippines were a warning to America to keep out of the 
Orient. What Washington said, what Monroe said, what 
these great former Presidents said, will not be forgotten. 
What I say may be forgotten within the hour of utterance. 
But I do here this day warn America to keep out of the 
Orient, to get out of the Orient, and to stay out of the Orient. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I wanted to hear the Senator answer, if he 
would, as to what he thinks the Monroe doctrine has to do 
with our getting out of the Orient. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the Senator did me the credit to 
note what I was saying, he would have heard me say that 
even as Washington had warned us to keep out of Europe, 
as Monroe had warned Europe to keep out of America, I and 
others would warn America to keep out of the Orient, for if 
we stay there we assuredly will be drawn into great, serious 
trouble. I want the United States to come home, to build up 
this Continent, to develop America, and let the Orient take 
care of itself. 

I am not unmindful, of course, of the fact that we have 
commercial interests involved. But I want America to keep 
out of the Orient. Why? We are not an empire. We are 
not a colony-building people. Our form of government is 
not framed or fashioned on imperialistic lines. We are a 
democracy; we are a nation of 48 quasi-sovereign States. 
We have one Constitution. We do not want to make a State 
of the Philippines. We do not want to hold them as a col- 
ony, and we ought not to hold them in subjection, against 
their prayers and their tears. In recollection of their 3-cen- 
tury struggle for the independence for which our forefathers 
laid down their lives we should set them free. 

The heart swells, the tears almost come to the eye, when 
we think of our own 3,500,000 people fighting the British 
Empire. For what? Trade? No; for liberty. Now think 
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of those far-away Filipino people struggling for centuries 
for the same precious jewel of independence and liberty. 
And shall we in America, we, the champion of freedom, we, 
whose flag is said to be the oriflamme of liberty enlighten- 
ing the world, we, who have prided ourselves as standing 
as an exemplar for the world—shall we be put in the 
attitude of holding a people in subjection who are quite 
capable of self-government, and to whom we have prom- 
ised independence? Wherefore I ask, when are we going 
to keep our promise? When are we going to keep faith 
with the Filipinos, when are we going to keep faith with 
ourselves? 

I say, Mr. President, that— 

Good name in man and women 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 

Who steals my purse steals trash; tis something, nothing; 
‘Twas mine, tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him 

And makes me poor indeed. 

What, is true of man and woman is equally true of a 
nation. A nation can forfeit its good reputation. A nation 
can scandalize itself. A nation, by the breaking of its word, 
its solemn promise, can make itself dishonored. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator has been speaking 
with great eloquence of responsive American action in re- 
spect to the wishes of the native Filipino people. Would it 
alter his view respecting the pending measure if the official 
spokesmanship for the Filipino people should brand the 
pending measure as an utterly inadequate and unacceptable 
answer to these promises to which the Senator adverts? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Assuming that this measure, should 
be so characterized, it would not change my view that our 
duty is to go forward. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am not finding myself in contro- 
versy with the Senator upon that score, because I agree 
with him. The sole question I am submitting to the Senator 
is whether or not the pending measure is an answer to this 
obligation. May I ask the Senator, with his permission, 
whether he has seen an Associated Press dispatch in the 
Evening Star to-day, from which I shall read but two 
sentences, so as not to trespass upon the Senator’s good 
nature. ‘ 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Before the Senator reads that let 
me say that I do not know who inspired it, and I am not 
taking it as authoritative. However, the Senator may 
read it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I am reading what 
purports to be a statement of fact, and not opinion. At 
any rate, it is upon the responsibility of the Associated 
Press, which is not ordinarily caught off base. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I shall be glad to have the Senator 
read it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. This is dated at Manila, in the 
Philippine Islands: 

Members of the insular house decided in caucus to-day that 
they would not accept the Philippine independence bill even if it 
passed over President Hoover’s veto by the United States Senate. 
The insular senate is expected to take similar action. 

If that be true, may I inquire of the Senator whether he 
would think that we had answered the responsibility to which 
he adverts, if we persisted in the pending legislation? 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, the bill now before us pro- 
vides that the legislature of the Philippine Islands shall de- 
cide the question of independence. Now, at the eleventh 
hour, with the Philippine mission in Washington, composed 
of the speaker of the house, the floor leader of the majority 
and the floor leader of the minority in the house, and the 
same representation from the senate, are we to be dis- 
suaded by a news item from Manila, where there is a little 
group of Americans left, where there were 12,000 and are 
only 6,000 now, that a debate in the Senate should be inter- 
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rupted when the official spokesmen selected by the people 
are here, and have told the President of the United States, 
and have told each Senator by a communication to-day, that 
the Filipino people are united? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to make this suggestion, if the 
Senator will permit me, as to the Associated Press dispatch 
which has just been published. Under the bill before us 
the Filipinos will be allowed to vote on this matter. We 
ought to do what is our duty. Then let the Filipinos do 
what they have the right to do under the bill, express their 
sentiments at the polls, and we will take the consequences. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, answering the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, I stated at the outset that this bill was 
in the nature of a compromise, the result of the yielding of 
divergent views, but that after study and discussion it came 
before us in the form in which we find it. 

I intended to say, in substance, what the Senator from 
Tennessee has just said, namely, I am concerned with our 
duty, and if this bill becomes a law it will be up to the 
Filipino people to act as they deem wise. 

I question the validity of the telegram. I do not know 
who inspired it. I have a certain respect for the Associated 
Press. I have some telegrams here which, following the 
example of my friend from Michigan, I may read, to quiet 
the fears of our Secretary of War, who seems to think that 
the moment the bill before us shall become law, Japan will 
sail to the Philippines and annex or absorb them. Of course, 
Japan will do nothing of the sort, now or hereafter. 

To resume, our foreign policy, to which I have alluded, I 
think has been wise, and if we have had a foreign policy in 
respect to Europe, if we have had a foreign policy as to 
Europe’s interfering with small struggling nations in this 
hemisphere, I have said, and repeat, that I would have 
America come home and remain out of the Orient—not over- 
looking the welfare of the Philippine people. 

Mr. President, there was one thing in the message of the 
President which I very heartily approve. He spoke about 
the exclusion of the Filipinos from continental United 
States. Years ago I introduced into this body a bill pro- 
posing to stop the coming hither of Filipino laborers. Such 
a bill is now pending in a committee of the Senate. 

When the Harris immigration bill was before us, I offered 
an amendment to exclude Filipino labor. I had intended 
to devote some little time to that point, but for manifest rea- 
sons I merely allude to it to add this. When I introduced 
the bill to exclude Filipino laborers from the United States, 
I received from practically every labor union in the State of 
California, from practically every public-spirited man in 
that State, telegrams and letters approving that measure. 

From the president of the American Federation of Labor, 
from chambers of commerce, from societies, and from 
groups of citizens, letters and telegrams came to me approv- 
ing the measure. My bill would exclude Filipino laborers 
from continental United States. It does not affect the 
Hawaiian Islands. I was not immediately concerned with 
them, and their seasonal labor condition seemed to need 
additional help. 

I heartily approve what the President has said in his 
message, now before us, in respect to Filipino immigration; 
I now content myself by saying that I think we have the 
constitutional power and the constitutional right to pass 
such a bill. And with great respect for my friend from 
Missouri, and for others, including the Senator from Con- 
necticut, I assert that to pass a measure to exclude Filipino 
labor from the United States would be neither unconstitu- 
tional nor immoral nor violative of any just principle of our 
Government; and I hope that ultimately such a bill may be 
enacted. But the bill before us achieves practically that 
result, due largely to my colleague, who introduced and 
pressed our view upon the Senate. It limits migration or 
immigration to the United States in such manner as to 
relieve us in great measure from the fears we of the Pacific 
coast have had and have in regard to this labor problem. 
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But may I add that because of conditions of unemploy- 
ment in the United States to-day—for every reason, but 
for that reason particularly—we do not need additional 
labor coming from the Orient, from the Philippines, or other 
oriental countries. It was California that led the battle 
for the exclusion of Chinese. It was largely due to Cali- 
fornia that the battle to exclude Japanese was fought—not 
that we hated China, not that we hated Japan. America 
hates no nation. We hate no people. But our first regard 
was, and is, for our own people; wherefore the law which 
excludes all races that are ineligible to citizenship in the 
United States. For economic reasons, for racial reasons, we 
exclude them, and I would have the Filipinos excluded, cer- 
tainly not because we hate them, for it may be said that 
we love them, but for our sake and, as I have heretofore 
pointed out on this floor, for their own sake. For it would 
be far better for them to remain at home and develop their 
own country. I say that to the Filipino commissioners who 
have been here. I have keen to some extent misrepresented 
in that I was opposing the coming of Filipinos to the United 
States. Whenever I uttered that thought, I followed it by 
saying that I was in favor of granting them independence, 
and the sooner the better. 

Mr. President, the bill provides in effect that in some 
10 years from now complete independence shall be accorded 
to the Filipino people. It struck me as a very happy thought 
of those who framed the bill, the precedent conditions hav- 
ing been complied with that the proclamation declaring their 
independence should be put forth on the 4th day of July, 
the one great bright day in the lexicon of liberty. Ten years 
will be afforded for commercial interests to adjust them- 
selves. We gave Spain 10 years after the treaty to adjust 
her commercial trade relations with the islands. We give 
American capital or other capital full 10 years to adjust itself 
before full independence is granted to the Philippine Islands. 
Then of course, being an independent nation, if we enact 
tariff laws, tariff duties will be levied and collected on 
Filipino imports as will be levied and collected on like 
articles imported from other foreign countries. The Filipino 
will be treated justly and fairly, as we hope we shall treat 
other nations justly and fairly. 

In a word, the bill gives 10 years for commerce to adjust 
itself in anticipation of independence and in anticipation of 
tariff laws affecting the trade between those islands and the 
United States. Of course, I need not say that I am a 
thorough 100 per cent protective-tariff man. I believe in 
that doctrine as Washington did and as a great many now 
believe who six months ago were inveighing against the 
Smoot-Hawley bill. I am a protective-tariff man. I believe 
in that doctrine. I believe in the American producer having 
primarily the American market. I know that we can not 
compete even in our own markets with the products of cheap 
labor of the Orient or of many of the European countries, 
and the only way by which we can preserve the American 
market for the American producer is by way of the tariff, 
perhaps in some instances being justified in having an 
embargo upon imports. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I want to ask the Senator what is the dif- 
ference between our advocating a tariff and this so-called 
“buy American” movement? Is there any difference be- 
tween what we have been standing for and the new name 
that is given the tariff? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I quite agree with the thought of 
the Senator. My distinguished fellow citizen of California, 


in now advancing the “buy American” principle, is really 
bringing to bear a practical application of a wise protective 
tariff policy. I congratulate him and am very happy and 
gratified that my personal acquaintance and friend, Mr. 
Hearst, has now taken the position openly, bravely, which 
I feebly have been supporting for half a century. 
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I know, for example—just to turn aside for the moment— 
as my colleague and as well-informed Senators know, Cali- 
fornia in many of her products can not compete with like 
products coming from many cheap-labor countries. I know, 
further, that with the depreciated currencies of the world our 
present tariff laws are inddequate to guard the American 
market for the American producer. The “buy American” 
proposition is in its essence a tariff proposition, and I go fur- 
ther and say that those who were attacking the tariff law, and 
particularly the section which gives the Tariff Commission, 
with the approval of the President, the power to raise or to 
lower 50 per cent a given rate, ought now to welcome that 
power; for, if I had the President’s power, I would call upon 
the Tariff Commission to increase practically every rate in 
the existing law the full limit of 50 per cent. 

A few weeks ago those interested in imports from China 
sought to reduce the tariff on poultry products, for example. 
I was, of course, gratified that the Tariff Commission re- 
fused to reduce them and that the President promptly ap- 
proved the action of the Tariff Commission. Whilst di- 
gressing somewhat from the line of my thought, I perhaps 
repeat myself when I say that the present tariff rates on 
practically every product of the farm, practically every 
product of the shop, practically every product of the mines 
of America, are inadequate to protect as against imports of 
like products. 

I also digress further to say that what Hancock said has 
somehow come to be quite generally believed, for when the 
proposition to put copper on the protected list was presented, 
the learned and scholarly Senators from Montana voted for 
it; similarly as to oil and coal and lumber, and similarly as 
to many other products from individual States, many dis- 
tinguished Democratic Members voted for tariff protection. 
But I am an American protective-tariff man, and I would 
protect the products of Maine as quickly as I would one of 
California. I would go to the State of Alabama and pro- 
tect her industries as cheerfully as I would one of my own 
beloved State of California. I am not a State man. I 
do not claim to be a statesman, but I am not a State man. 
I am an American and believe in developing the resources 
of every State in the Union; hence my protective-tariff 
philosophy. 

A moment more, Mr. President, and I shall not further 
trespass upon the attention of the Senate. I said that I am 
not indifferent to commercial interests, to trade relation- 
ships, between us and the Philippines or between us and any 
other country. But, sir, there are some things more pre- 
cious, more to be desired, than trade or commerce; and 
among those more to be desired and precious things is 
liberty, the independence of a separate people. Even as 
our forefathers fought for independence, so the people of 
the Philippine Islands have fought and are praying for 
independence. It is for us to grant it to them. 

When I listened to the masterly address of the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], the scholarly re- 
marks of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BIN oHANMI, the 
splendid argumentative statements of the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Rosrnson], and the authoritative words of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes], I bethought myself 
that it would not be at all necessary or proper for me to 
add a word; certainly it would not be necessary. But hav- 
ing walked under the Republican banner all my life and 
being one of that faith and that designation, and a Repub- 
lican President having sent this veto message here, upon 
refiection I felt it proper, if not necessary, for me in a 
general way to explain why I could not follow him. 

I can not and I shall not. I respect the views of others. 
I have never on the floor of the Senate questioned the in- 
tegrity or imputed to any Senator an unworthy or un- 
patriotic motive, and I shall retire from the Senate with 
the conscious pride of according to every Member of this 
body a desire to advance the material interests of his coun- 
try as well as its reputation. Nothing I say to-day should 
be considered as a reflection upon the good intentions of 
any who may differ from me. But I must insist that the 
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good name of America be preserved, that the reputation of 
the United States shall not be tainted, shall not be sullied. 
I must insist that the plighted word of America, the volun- 
tary promise of America, shall be kept. 

When are we to grant independence to the Philippine 
people? We said in effect we would do so when they had 
established a stable government, when they had revealed 
capacity for self-government. Have they not met those 
precedent conditions, to use the phrase of President Wilson? 
With the utmost respect for Central and South American 
States, with the utmost respect for certain European na- 
tions, I venture this day to say that the Filipino people 
have now and will continue to have when they are in full 
control as stable a government as exists in many of the 
nations referred to. 

In any event, Mr. President, I want America to come home; 
I want the United States to come out of the Orient. We 
are not an empire. Our fathers did not design that we 
should become a colony-owning form of government. 
Therefore, I feel that I am standing for this country, its 
best interests, and its honor when I insist that the promise 
of America shall be fulfilled. How can we fulfill it other- 
wise than by the passage of this bill? Some thoughtful 
Senator may say that if this bill shall not become a law a 
much better one will be passed. However, let us not deceive 
ourselves. There are men in this Nation to-day who, for 
financial or other reasons, wish us to continue forever in 
possession of the Philippine Islands. Just as when Patrick 
Henry thundered yonder in Virginia there were gentlemen 
who wanted to continue to be British subjects, so there are 
those to-day who want us to continue to control the Philip- 
pine Islands indefinitely. I am opposed to that policy. I 
want to come home; I want to be at peace with the world, 
and we shall escape danger by coming home. 

When the Philippine Islands become independent, what 
then? Mr. President, this bill calls for a treaty, the foreign 
powers guaranteeing neutrality of the Philippine Islands, in 
effect guaranteeing the independence of those islands. It 
will be to the interest of Japan and of China and of other 
countries interested to join with us in such a treaty. 

Ihave no fear of Japan—none whatever—and while what 
I think may be of no moment to Japan or any other country, 
I see no reason why Japan should not set up or assist in 
setting up a stable government in Manchuria. 

There are gentlemen here in Washington who seem to 
fear that the moment we withdraw from the Philippines 
Japan will absorb them. I do not join in that fear. Japan 
will recognize the independence of those islands, as will 
other nations, the moment, when on the 4th of July some 
10 or 12 years from now, the proclamation shall be issued by 
the President of the United States declaring their complete 
independence. I hope that day will come; and if all other 
votes I have cast in this body shall be forgotten, if all 
other words I have uttered shall perish, I want it to be re- 
membered that this day I stood up and spoke and voted for 
what I conceived to be the material welfare and the honor 
of the Nation. We should keep faith with the Philippines 
and with ourselves. Let us be true to our own traditions. 
Let us not give the word of promise to the ear and break it 
to the hope. Let us be just and fear not. Let us not miss 
this opportunity to enlarge the boundaries of freedom. Let 
us do for the Philippines what we did for Cuba—set them 
free. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I think I have a proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement to which, if the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] is willing; we may all agree. I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate recess until 11 
o’clock to-morrow morning, and that a vote be taken on 
the pending bill at 2 o’clock to-morrow, with the under- 
standing that, with the exception of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CurTTING], speeches shall be limited to 30 
minutes. I think we can get such an agreement. 

Mr. McNARY. I should not consent to the proposal in 
the absence of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas entered the Chamber, 
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Mr. LONG. My request, after consulting with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Boran], and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], 
is that we meet to-morrow at 11 o’clock and vote on the 
pending, bill at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. LONG. All right, Mr. President; I am going to make 
another speech on this bill to-night. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas ob- 
jects to the request for unanimous consent preferred by the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. CUTTING obtained the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. I suggest the absence of a quorum. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield for that purpose? 

Mr, CUTTING. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dale Kendrick Sheppard 
Austin Davis Keyes Shipstead 
Batley Dickinson King Shortridge 
Bankhead Dill La Follette Smith 
Barbour Fess Lewis Smoot 
Barkley Fletcher Logan Steiwer 
Bingham Frazier Long Stephens 
Black George McGill Swanson 
Blaine Glass McKellar - Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Glenn McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Goldsborough Metcalf Townsend 
Brookhart re Moses Trammell 
Broussard Grammer Neely Tydings 
Bulkley Hale Norbeck Vandenberg 
Bulow Harrison Norris Wagner 
Byrnes Hastings Nye Walcott 
Capper Hatfield Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Hawes Patterson Walsh, Mont. 
Connally Hayden Pittman Watson 
Coolidge Hebert Reynolds Wheeler 
Copeland Howell Robinson, Ark White 
Costigan Hull Robinson, Ind 

Couzens Johnson Russell 

Cutting Kean Schuyler 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Currie! has the floor. 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, for the first time in his- 
tory, so far as I know, a great nation, of its own volition, is 
proposing to give freedom to a people whose domain has 
formed an integral part of its territory. For the first time in 
history, so far as I know, a people numbering 13,000,000 is 
acquiring liberty, not through physical violence and blood- 
shed but by the vote of the legislature of the controlling 
power in harmony with the desires of the people who have 
been subordinate. I think, Mr. President, that ought to be a 
source of pride to both peoples, to our people, who are will- 
ing to part with our sovereignty, no less than to the people of 
the Philippine Islands who have so ably demonstrated their 
capacity for self-government. 

This. action may well form an important landmark in 
world history; now, at the last moment, we ought not to be 
diverted from our purpose by any grounds other than those 
of compelling necessity. 

It had not been my intention to address myself to the 
veto message of the President. That message, in my opinion, 
was most ably answered on Saturday by the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Brycuam], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. If I may digress 
for a moment, I should like to pay a tribute to the chairman 
of the committee. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BrncHam] started out some three years ago with his mind 
almost made up against Philippine independence. Through- 
out the hearings he showed his good faith by a gradual 
modification of his views by joining the other members of 
the committee in an attempt to solve as well as possible 
the enormous difficulties which lay in the path of any bill 
of this kind, by compromising his own personal views in 
order to obtain a proper measure, and by fighting for that 
measure after it had been agreed to in the committee. 

We all know that the senior Senator from Connecticut is 
a conservative Member of this body. He has proven, by his 
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actions in support of this bill, that he is a man not only of 
scholarship but of sufficient intellectual integrity to refuse 
to allow his position to be stultified by any authority, even 
though it be the authority of the President of the United 
States, who belongs to his own party. 

I honor the Senator for his attitude on Saturday. I honor 
the Senator for his remarks. I should add nothing to them 
except for the fact that, unfortunately, when the Senator 
from Connecticut made his speech on Saturday, he did not 
have before him the four letters by members of the Cabinet 
on which the President’s action apparently was based. 

The hour is late. I do not wish unduly to fatigue the 
Members of the Senate; but I think that on a question of 
this gravity we should pay some attention to the attempt to 
enlist four members of the Cabinet in public support of the 
President’s views. 

These four letters were sent to the President before he 
published his veto message. They might have been sent to 
the Senate together with that message. Why was that not 
done? Why, at this late hour, should the President attempt 
to bolster up his cause by bringing in these statements by 
four Cabinet members, who, as I shall attempt in a moment 
to show, are completely in opposition to each other, and, in 
some respects, to themselves? 

I suspect, Mr. President, that when the Senator from Con- 
necticut on Saturday, on the floor of this Chamber, accused 
the President of inaccuracy the President attempted to 
strengthen his own cause by adducing the evidence of the 
members of his own Cabinet; and in that connection I should 
like, as briefly as possible, to call the attention of Members 
of the Senate to the utterly diverse stands taken by these 
four members of the President’s Cabinet. 

Let us begin with Secretary Hyde. 

The objection of Secretary Hyde to this bill is that in the 
matter of curtailment of Philippine imports into this country 
the bill is entirely too liberal; that it will afford no sufficient 
protection to the agricultural interests of this country. 

Let me read a few sentences which will illustrate his point 
of view: 

During the first perlod— 

Says Secretary Hyde— 


that is, until establishment of the intermediate government, no 
protection whatever is afforded to American agriculture. 
* 


In the third period 


By which the Secretary means the period during which 
the export duties are imposed— 
there is no real protection afforded to American farmers by the 
export taxes. Even the maximum—25 per cent of the existing 
duties—would afford American competitive products no adequate 
protection. 


The position of Secretary Hyde seems to me fairly plain. 

Let us turn to the views of Secretary Chapin. 

The Secretary of Commerce on January 9 wrote a letter 
which contains the following: 

Economic stability of the Philippines and their ability to import 
from abroad mainly depend upon the exportation of the principal 
Philippine agricultural products—sugar, hemp, coconut, and to- 
bacco products, and also embroideries, which recently have at- 
tained considerable importance. 


The Secretary of Commerce goes on to show that the main 
difficulty in any bill of this sort is with regard to the sugar 
crop, and he elaborates that as follows: 


The sugar industry, with an investment of approximately $200,- 
000,000, accounted in 1931 for 48 per cent of the total returns from 
Philippine exports. Philippine sugar so far has not been able to 
compete effectively in world markets with either Cuban or Javan 
sugars and is therefore sold entirely in the United States. From 
a study of comparative production costs it is clear that it could 
not be sold in the American market even if admitted under the 
reduced rate on Cuban sugar, and, considering the present over- 
production, no other market is available. 


The Secretary goes on to show the way in which sugar 
production is inextricably involved with other Philippine 
industries. 

The Philippine National Bank— 
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He says— 


has approximately $13,000,000, or 55 per cent of its total invest- 
ment, in loans and advances directly dependent upon the 
industry for liquidation. Disruption of this industry would seri- 
ously affect at least two-thirds of the value of those loans, or more 
than the combined capital stock and surplus of the bank. 


The Secretary goes on to point out: 


During the past eight or nine years the two railway systems of 
the Philippines have received the bulk of their freight revenue 
from sugar, which has not only accounted for the increases in total 
freight receipts but has actually absorbed the substantial losses in 
revenues derived from the transportation of other freight. Loss 
of the sugar traffic not only would be a heavy blow to the rail- 
roads but it would entail further losses from the great reduction 
in merchandise which is now carried to the sugar provinces. 


So, Mr. President, we have the Secretary of Agriculture 
insisting that a far greater curtailment of Philippine imports 
must be put into effect or American agriculture will suffer; 
and, on the other hand, we have the Secretary of Commerce 
stating that the curtailment which is contained in the pres- 
ent bill will be so extraordinary and so severe that the Phil- 
ippines could not possibly live under such a curtailment. 

I submit to the Senate that no possible bill, involving the 
Philippine independence, would correspond both with the 
views of the Secretary of Agriculture and with the views of 
the Secretary of Commerce. I shall not elaborate the point 
at the present time, except to point out a minor discrepancy, 
but the kind of discrepancy which vitiates the President’s 
message as a whole—that the figures used by the Secretary 
of Commerce are the figures for the year 1930, and that the 
figures of the Secretary of Agriculture are the figures for 
the year 1928. 

Now, Mr. President, let me call attention to the letter from 
the Secretary of State. 

Secretary Stimson shows himself, as we have always 
known him, an honorable and straightforward man. He is 
an imperialist. He says so in as clear language as any 
human being can state it: 

Any withdrawal of American sovereignty from the islands, even 
the best and most carefully devised conditions, and with the 
utmost and continuous good-will on the part of both of the Goy- 
ernments concerned, will necessarily be attended by hazard and 
uncertainty and will involve risk to the welfare of the Filipinos, on 


one side, and to the prestige and future interests of the United 
States on the other. 


He says, later: 

No one can live with the Filipinos and not realize that their 
desire for what they call independence is fundamentally a desire 
for a fuller measure of domestic self-government and not a desire 
to cast off the protection and advantages of their connection with 
the United States. No one with such an experience can fail to 
anticipate that after the vote for the new constitution has been 
taken and after, through the subsequent provisions of the bill, 
the Filipinos have come to suffer from the economic conse- 
quences of the 10-year period of ostensible probation which the 
bill sets up, and after they then find that they have bound them- 
selves irrevocably to a loss of the economic advantages which they 
previously enjoyed, they will be quick to charge that they have 
been the victims of a shabby trick at the hands of the Government 
which has assumed to be their guardian and their benefactor. 


In other words, Mr. Stimson is confident that he knows 
the desire of the Philippine people better than the official 
representatives whom they have sent to Washington in their 
behalf. 

I shall make only one further quotation from the Secretary 

of State. He argues for— 
a constructive solution of the Philippine problem which would 
preserve for future generations of Americans and Filipinos the 
benefit of this remarkable and successful experiment in coopera- 
tion between these two peoples. 

It is clear, not only from these passages but from the 
whole of Secretary Stimson’s letter, that no bill granting 
independence to the Philippine Islands could meet with his 
approval. He is against independence at any time and 
under any conditions, and he is candid enough to say so. 

As against that position of the Secretary of State, let me 
for a moment revert to the letter of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who says: 


It seems clear to me that the American farmer is being misled 
as to the protection offered by this bill. It is now that he needs 
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protection, not several years hence when the country has generally 
recovered. 

In other words, the Secretary of Agriculture desires im- 
mediate independence, and the Secretary of State desires 
independence at no time whatever. 

I should perhaps apologize for taking any of the time of 
the Senate in discussing the letter from the Secretary of 
War. The Secretary of War appeared before the committee, 
suggested no practical substitute for the measure which we 
have before us, gave testimony which seemed on its face to 
be self-contradictory, and now presents a letter which is 
obviously self-contradictory. It is a very long letter, and I 
shall call attention to only one or two sentences in it. 

Under part 1 the Secretary states: 

The United States has a moral commitment before the world to 
give the Philippine Islands independence when the Filipino people 
are prepared for it and if they then desire it, The United States, 
of course, has the right to give the Philippines independence when 
they are prepared for it, whether they request it or not, 

A great many people have criticized the bill because it was 
subject to so many different plebiscites or votes on the part 
of the Philippine Legislature and the Philippine people, but 
so far as I know this is the first time anyone has criticized 
the bill because we let the Philippine people have anything 
to say about it at all. Let that is the only conclusion we 
can draw from that passage in the letter from the Secretary 
of War. 

The Secretary criticizes section 10, which deals with the 
establishment of independence of the Philippine Islands dur- 
ing the eleventh year after the inauguration of the com- 
monwealth government, and this is what he says: 

It is considered both inexpedient and hazardous to anticipate 
future developments by adopting an arbitrary time-table or by 
specifying a definite date for ultimate independence. Qualifica- 
tion for independence is a condition to be achieved gradually as 
a result of trial and error and progressive adjustment. To say now 
that the Philippine Islands will be prepared for independence in a 
particular future year and that worid conditions will then be 
propitious is as impossible as it is unwise. 

In other words, as opposed to the position of the Secretary 
of State that the Philippine Islands should never have inde- 
pendence, and as opposed to the position of the Secretary of 
Agriculture that they should be allowed to go at once, the 
Secretary of War takes the position that we have a moral 
commitment to give them independence, but that we should 
not name a definite date because that would be inexpedient 
and hazardous, and that we must allow the future, which we 
can not foresee, to take care of itself, because possibly at 
some date conditions may be such that he would agree that 
independence might be feasible. Yet in part 3 the Secretary 
goes on to say: 

In my annual report to you, and elsewhere, I have raised a ques- 
tion regarding the constitutionality of an act of Congress purport- 
ing to alienate the sovereignty of the United States over the terri- 
tory and people of the Philippine Islands. It is incumbent upon 
me, as an Official, to raise that question again. I am not convinced 
that the Congress and the President are without power to dispose 
of the Philippine Islands. 

In other words, after saying that there may be some in- 
definite date in the future at which the Philippine Islands 
would be ready for independence, the Secretary apparently 
takes the position that there are constitutional objections 
which would prevent us granting them their independence 
at any time. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the address of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Curtine] the Senate take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow, 
at which time the consideration of the President’s veto mes- 
sage on the Philippine bill shall be resumed for discussion, 
and that no Senator shall be permitted to speak more than 
once or more than 30 minutes until the conclusion of the 
debate. 

Mr. BORAH. That is a little unfair to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. CUTTING. I do not consider it so. 
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Mr. WATSON. I would not want to suggest anything that 
would be unfair to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, it is not intended, but I suspect 
that if such an agreement should go into effect, and the 
Senator from New Mexico should proceed with his speech, a 
number of Senators would go to dinner. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, before I consent to the 
unanimous-consent request, I want to suggest that if the 
idea is that we shall take a recess immediately after the 
Senator from New Mexico shall conclude, we should take 
the recess now, and let him conclude to-morrow. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think that is a good sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is the only fair thing to be done for 
the Senator from New Mexico, I think. 

Mr. WATSON, If the Senator from California will per- 
mit, I intended to suggest to the Senator from New Mexico 
that that would be entirely proper, provided he could com- 
plete his address in 30 minutes to-morrow. 

Mr. CUTTING. I think I can do so, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think we should take a 
recess now until 11 o’clock, and that the limitation on debate 
should not go into effect until the Senator from New Mexico 
shall have concluded his remarks. 

Mr. WATSON. That is all right. I modify my request 
as suggested by the Senator from Arkansas, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the modi- 
fied request? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement was reduced to writ- 
ing, as follows: 

Ordered (by unanimous consent), That the Senate take a recess 
until 11 o'clock to-morrow and that after the conclusion of the 
address of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CuTTING] no Sena- 
tor may speak more than once or longer than 30 minutes upon 
the bill (H. R. 7233) to enable the people of the Philippine 
Islands to adopt a constitution and form a government for the 


Philippine Islands, to provide for the independence of the same, 
and for other purposes. 


RECESS 

In accordance with the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Senate (at 5 o’clock and 52 minutes p. m.) took a recess until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, January 17, 1933, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MONDAY, JANUARY 16, 1933 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, in the hour of weakness and temptation, 
when beaten and baffled; when we perceive how vast the 
universe is in which we move and our thoughts are filled 
with wonder and puzzle; in these experiences, to know that 
our names are written on Thy hands is the sweetest poetry 
of human life. O Thou who hast revealed Thyself as eternal 
righteousness and eternal love, let there be in our hearts 
the psalm of praise and gratitude. Almighty God, Thou art 
the inspiration of every great movement in all the earth; 
Thou dost bind age to age and art the very soul of history, 
move upon the face of all lands and bind us to all things 
that run toward eternal good and are celebrated in heaven. 
In the name of the world’s Savior. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, January 14, 
was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 5357. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Columbia 
River at or near Astoria, Oreg. 

THE DEFICIENCY BILL 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 13975) making 
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appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate 
amendments and agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand, there is at least one very important amend- 
ment on this deficiency bill, known as the McKellar amend- 
ment. I do not know at the present time whether I am op- 
posed to this amendment or not; but as far as I am able to 
understand it, it is a very important amendment and is 
liable to cost the Government a great deal of money. I 
wish the chairman of the committee would give us an oppor- 
tunity to express ourselves on this amendment before it is 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNS. I will say to the gentleman that in my 
opinion it clearly involves legislation, and under the rules 
the legislation would have to be brought back to the House. 

Mr. SNELL. That was my opinion. 

Mr. BYRNS. And it will be brought back. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My parliamentary inquiry is with respect 
to the status of the McKellar amendment, inasmuch as it is, 
in effect, a revenue-raising measure originating in the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER, As the Chair understands the amend- 
ment, merely from newspaper reports and from a casual 
glance at the Recorp, it is more in the nature of an adjust- 
ment of claims against the Treasury than a matter of rais- 
ing revenue. While it affects the revenue it does so only in 
so far as it may authorize refunds. It is not a revenue- 
raising measure which would come within the constitutional 
provision requiring such legislation to originate in the House 
of Representatives. 

Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. BYRNS, 
Bucuanan, TAYLOR of Colorado, Woop of Indiana, and Wason. 


EMERGENCY FARM-LOAN PROGRAM AND BUSINESS RECOVERY 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be published in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered on Saturday evening by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Jones] on Emergency Farm Legislation and Business 
Recovery. The justification for this insertion is not only 
the excellence of the address, but it will be recalled that in 
the very brief time the gentleman from Texas had to analyze 
the details and terms of the allotment plan bill, the gentle- 
man was not permitted to explain it as fully as he would 
have liked, and I am informed this address goes more into 
detail with reference to the provisions of that measure. 

Mr. SNELL. Do I understand this is an address of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones], the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by Hon. Marvin Jones, of Texas, over the Colum- 
bia network, Saturday, January 14, 1933: 

Human life came from the soil. Man gets subsistence from the 
land. He gains strength of character from contact with the earth. 

Since the days of Eden agriculture has furnished the ground- 
work for all progress. When a country becomes overindustrial- 
ized it is approaching the danger line. 

For more than a half century agriculture in America has been 
the victim of a system of economic maladjustments and has been 
forced to stand under a steadily increasing load that favoritism 
in legislation and in trade practices has cast upon its shoulders. 

If we look back into history we find that agriculture has been 
at the very rock-bottom of national stability and has been the 
foundation upon which civilization has been builded. Nations 
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are great which remain rooted in the soil, and continue great only 
so long as this is true. 

Ever since the World War America has been plunging headlong 
into an orgy of ill-fated prosperity, overlooking the fundamental 
necessities of national life, and leaving the farmer to go forward 
as best he could in the hasty race toward an illusive, imaginary 
goal. We have wandered into devious ways and have become 
sidetracked. 

It is therefore only natural at the present time, when the race 
has suddenly been halted and when apprehension has taken the 
place of blind confidence, that leaders should turn to the farm 
as a road leading out of the entanglement toward the goal of 
recovery. The Nation has paused to think and is coming to 
realize that only by restoring agriculture can the rest of the 
country be restored. 

That is why agriculture holds a prominent place in the spot- 
light. Its status is known. But the question of improving that 
status has caused wide division of opinion. ` 

The same laws govern agriculture which govern other businesses. 
A balanced system ‘is necessary for safety, and that balance has 
been destroyed as a result of discriminatory legislation and 
favoritism to other parts of the structure. 

If we are to find a way out of our present plight we must look 
for the source of the trouble. 


THE CAUSES 


There are several contributing causes of the present condition 
of agriculture. These include a discrimination through unfair 
trade barriers, a discrimination in our freight-rate structure, a 
medium of exchange that doesn't truly measure values, a tax 
system that bears too heavily on the farm and ranch, and some 
unwise relief measures that have aggravated the situation. 

Here lies the trouble and here must be found the permanent 
remedy, but the working out of the entire program will require 
time. Meanwhile, agriculture is in such desperate straits that an 
emergency program is necessary to relieve the immediate situ- 
ation. Every American knows that there can be no 
national recovery so long as we have 10-cent corn, 5-cent cotton, 
and 30-cent wheat. This is elemental. 

A great many programs have been suggested—more than a score 
of plans are now pending in the Committee on Agriculture—the 
proponent of each claiming that his is the only remedy that will 
do the job. Even among Members of the there is a wide 
division of opinion. Everyone agrees that something must be 
done, but there is great difficulty in an effort to get 435 Members 
of the House to agree upon any concerted action. Even those 
Members who are most insistent that something be done, fre- 
quently are those who most viciously attack any concrete pro- 
gram that is offered other than their own. The Committee on 
Agriculture, for this reason, has been working under tremendous 
difficulties. 


THE ALLOTMENT PLAN 


After a great deal of consideration the committee has worked out 
what is commonly known as the allotment plan. Many people 
have been consulted in its preparation. It has gone through the 
fires of a committee hearing. It has now passed muster in the 
House and is pending before the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 

The bill as passed is somewhat different from the original sug- 
gestions. It is intended solely as a temporary measure until such 
time as the readjustment of trade barriers, the revaluing of the 
unit of money, the refinancing of farm mortgages, and other parts 
of the permanent program can be wrought into final form. 

The proposed measure was originally designed to cover only the 
four basic export crops of this country: Cotton, wheat, hogs, and 
tobacco. Since that time some other commodities have been in- 
cluded by the House. The prices of these four products average 
to-day about half what they were before the World War. Since 
that period, wheat has suffered a loss of approximately 65 per 
cent of its purchasing power, cotton 53 per cent, tobacco 19 per 
cent, and hogs 59 per cent. 

At the same time that the farmer has had to meet these re- 
duced prices, the taxes on agricultural lands since the pre-war 
period have increased approximately 150 per cent, and the farm 
indebtedness has increased in the same way. 

The aim of the bill is to establish as a minimum price for the 
commodities named the same ratio to the present general com- 
modity price level that existed during the pre-war period. In 
other words, to give farm prices to-day the same purchasing 
power measured in the terms of other commodities that they 
had during the period of 1909 to 1914. 

RATIO PRICE 

If this ratio or fair exchange value existed to-day, the price of 
wheat would be 93 cents per bushel and the price of cotton would 
be 12 cents per pound. Under the terms of the measure, these 
prices would apply, commencing with the period when the new 

season starts. The regular market would not be inter- 
fered with in any way. The farmer would merely get his cer- 
tificate for an additional sum. 


THE INITIAL PERIOD 


For the time between now and harvest—called the initial 

the ratio price or fair exchange value would be fixed 

at 75 cents per bushel for wheat and 9 cents per pound for 

cotton; these prices to apply only to those commodities now held 

by the producer himself. During this period his certificate would 
be enough to bring his price up to the prices named. 


1933 


HOW OBTAINED 


The result would be obtained in this way: A processing fee 
would be levied upon the manufacturer of these commodities, 
and this fee would be equal to the difference between the pre- 
vailing price ind the pre-war ratio price. 

The farmer wouid sell his product in the regular markets, but 
at the time he made the sale he would be handed a certificate 
covering the difference between the average price his product was 
bringing at the time and the ratio price. This certificate would 
only cover that of his commodity going into domestic con- 
sumption. He would be paid this premium only in the event 
he reduced his acreage as much as 20 per cent. This limitation 
would not apply to winter wheat which is already in the ground, 
but estimates indicate that due to weather conditions and reduced 
acreage there will be a greater average reduction even though the 
limitation can not apply to winter wheat. 


AN ILLUSTRATION 


Let us take an example applying to the initial period. Assum- 
ing that the domestic consumption of wheat is 70 per cent, 
30 days after this bill takes effect, the farmer hauls 1,000 
bushels of wheat to market. The prevailing market price is 35 
cents per bushel. He sells his wheat for that price. He is handed 
a certificate for the difference between that and 75 cents (or 40 
cents per bushel) covering 700 bushels, which amounts to $280. 
This $280 certificate is redeemable at the United States Treasury 
or other fiscal agency—one-half within 30 days and one-half 
within six months. In other words, the farmer, if he has com- 
plied with the requirements, would receive $280 in addition to 
what he had received for his commodity in the open market. 
When the new harvest season starts, the full ratio price would 
apply. 

The bill would work similarly as to cotton and tobacco. 

HOGS 


As to hogs, a little different method is used. The farmer would 
sell his hogs in the regular way, reducing his marketing tonnage 
20 per cent. If he did this, he would receive a certificate covering 
the difference between the prevailing farm market price for hogs 
during the period when he sold and 5 cents per pound. Later 
when the regular marketing year begins, this would increase to 
the difference between the prevailing market price and 6 cents 
per pound. The farmer is now receiving about 244 cents for his 
hogs. This would assure him 5 cents per pound. 

The processing fee is a gradual step up, covering enough to 
produce the funds essential to pay the premiums. 


OTHER COMMODITIES 


A few other commodities were added to the bill in the House. 
No doubt some of these may be eliminated before the bill is 
finally enacted. At any rate, a somewhat similar method is pro- 
vided for these commodities. 


OBJECTIONS 


I think it would be worth while to note some of the objections 
that have been made to this measure. Many of these are made by 
people who do not fully understand the terms of the bill. 

One of these objections is that it is a gigantic sales tax. As a 
matter of fact, it is only a fee that is levied in sufficient amount 
to bring the price of these commodities up to a point where every 
thinking person admits they ought to be. In other words, the 
bill only undertakes to give these farm commodities their proper 
place in the present price picture. Any time the purchasers or 
processors of these commodities bid the price up to the minimum 
there will be no processing fee; there will be no benefits dis- 
tributed; there will be no operation of the bill. Can anyone 
object to the farmer receiving the same ratio price in present-day 
levels that he received during the period before the World War, 
during and since which time a great many discriminations, trade 
barriers, and trade practices and favoritism in legislation have 
upset the fair relative prices for his commodities? 

If these minimum prices were paid, the farm products men- 
tioned would have the same exchange value, the same purchasing 
power measured in the terms of all other commodities in this 
country that they had during the pre-war period. Can any sane 
man object to such an adjustment? 

If this can be termed a sales tax, then surely the tariff is such, 
because it forces the consumer to pay taxes in the form of in- 
creased prices for manufactured articles as a result of tariff pro- 
tection to the manufacturers in this country. 

Another objection is that it will cost the consumer more and 
thus increase the prices he must pay. For the sake of the argu- 
ment we will assume that it would. Can anyone validly object to 
paying merely the price that is necessary to restore the farmer to 
his proper level in the whole set of commodity prices? 

But, as a matter of fact, there would be very little additional 
cost to the consumer. Let us look at the facts as determined by 
Government statistics. During the pre-war period when wheat 
was 93 cents per bushel, the price of flour and the price of bread 
were almost exactly the same as the price of flour and of bread 
to-day. In one typical American city the price of a certain type 
loaf of bread was 9 cents; the price of that same loaf of bread 
to-day in that city is 9 cents. The price of a sack of flour in that 
city in 1913 is the same to the exact cent that it is to-day. Sub- 
stantially the same is true of all the leading cities of America. 
Of course during the war period all prices went up. We are not 
trying to restore war prices, but merely pre-war prices. 
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The Government statistics further show that a bushel of wheat 
will produce approximately 62 loaves of bread. If the price of a 
bushel of wheat were increased 60 cents over the present-day price 
and all the increase were translated into a loaf of bread, it would 
make an additional cost of less than 1 cent per loaf. 

Can anyone object to this much as a contribution to national 
prosperity, especially as it would only restore the fair exchange 
basis of commodities? As a matter of fact, in many instances a 
portion of the additional expense would be absorbed in between 
so that the price of the commodity would not be materially higher. 

Another objection is that this measure involves price fixing. As 
a matter of fact it is not essentially so. It undertakes to establish 
a fair exchange minimum price and levy enough processing fee to 
bring the price up to that point on that portion of the commodity 
which is called the domestic percentage. It does not interfere with 
the market in any way. It leaves the market just as it is. It 
only makes the processing fee apply when the purchasers, or the 
processors, or the dealers, gamblers, or short sellers in a commodity 
have driven the price below what is its fair exchange value. 
Whenever they relieve the pressure or bid the price up to the ratio 
price, the bill is no longer applicable. 

The objection has been made that we should let the law of 
supply and demand govern. Ordinarily this is true, and, as a 
long-range program, this must necessarily be done; but, in this 
great emergency, is the law of supply and demand operating? 
We have now the greatest supply of food and raw products this 
country has ever known, and yet millions of hungry people are 
walking the streets in idleness and misery. We have both the 
supply and the demand, but somehow the law of supply and de- 
mand is not operating. We believe that if this temporary measure 
is enacted it will tend to get us off dead center, start the money to 
flowing, and the wheels of industry to moving, and thus give the 
law of supply and demand a chance to become operative. 

Some one has suggested that there was not enough enthusiasm 
in connection with the bill. Did you ever see any enthusiasm in 
a sick room? Did you ever watch a blood transfusion? There is 
no enthusiasm in connection with such an administration but it 
is sometimes necessary. This is an effort to administer a blood 
transfusion into the almost lifeless body of American agriculture. 
Agriculture must live if the Nation is to live. The farmer must 
carry on if industry is to survive. The whole complex fabric of 
oar national life is inextricably interwoven with the future of the 
arm. 

HOG PRICES 


In the case of hog products the price of live hogs to-day is 
4 cents per pound lower than in 1913 but the price of ham is 
higher by 7 cents a pound. Pork chops are also slightly higher. 
Lard and sliced bacon are lower but the percentage of decline is 
not as great as the decline in the price of live hogs. 

As an illustration of the large difference in range between the 
price the farmer gets for cotton and the retail price of cotton 
goods it is interesting to note that doubling the present price of 
cotton would increase the price of voile, which now sells for 7 
cents a yard, by half a cent and the price of a dollar cotton shirt 
by 2 cents. 

The allotment bill is not intended as a panacea. It is an 
emergency measure and is intended to strike at the existing trou- 
ble at once. But, after emergency relief we must look for perma- 
nent restoration of principles which have been undermined and 
which must be rebuilt. 

It is difficult to understand the vicious assaults that are made 
on a measure that has for its only purpose the restoring of proper 
price levels for the most essential of American activities. When 
a man grows a bushel of wheat or a bale of cotton, harvesting the 
one in the hot July sun, and picking the other under a blazing 
September sky, and carries them to market in a free country, he 
has—or should have—the right to sell them in his own chosen 
markets without the handicap of outrageous discriminations and 
barriers and trade practices that have heretofore borne down the 
price of his commodities, 


BARRIERS OF TRADE 


For many years the manufacturing interests of America have 
been working under a banner of protection. Behind the tariff 
wall they have prospered through the medium of increased prices, 
while at the same time the farmer has had very little protection. 
On certain commodities, which he produces in surplus quantities, 
no direct schedule can give him equality in any tariff system. 

The farmer has been obliged to buy his supplies in a protective 
market, while at the same time he has had to sell his surplus 
commodities in a free world market. This has weakened the 
agricultural structure and channeled the money to the centers of 
America. In addition, great sums have been shipped abroad 
through the process of selling foreign securities to the American 
people. 

Without discussing the merits of the tariff, for this is a non- 
partisan measure, all fair-minded citizens must admit that a 
long-time application of the practice of favoring special groups 
and the long-time application of the practice of discriminating 
against certain other groups has produced a one-sided condition in 
this country that has at ei gi itself coming back and thrown 
the whole field of our natio life into a topsy-turvy condition. 


DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 


It is not desirable to reduce all our major crops to a strictly 
domestic basis any more than it is desirable to reduce our manu- 
factured production to a strictly domestic basis; but as a distinc- 
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tion has been made for a series of years between the domestic 
and the export part of our manufactured articles, there is no 
cal reason why a similar distinction should not be made in the 
marketing of that part of our great farm production that is sold 
in this country and that which is sold abroad. 
FREIGHT SCHEDULES 


Another discrimination is the practice of allowing reduced rail- 
way rates on certain manufactured articles when shipped abroad. 
For instance, when manufactured iron and steel articles are sent 
from Pittsburgh to New York for domestic use, the rate is 36 cents 
per hundred pounds. When intended for shipment abroad, the 
rate between the same points on these articles is 2014 cents per 
hundred. 

On farm implements shipped from Chicago to New Orleans for 
domestic use, the rate is 85 cents per hundred; when intended for 
export to Europe, the rate to New Orleans is reduced to 4114 cents 
per hundred. These are but samples of many reductions. 

Cotton is the greatest export commodity in America. It is re- 
sponsible for one-half of our balance of trade. If it is right to 
encourage the exportation of iron and steel by reducing railway 
rates on exportation, why would it not also be right to make these 
reductions apply vo cotton and wheat? 

THE CURRENCY QUESTION 

In the next place, the value of the American dollar does not 
truly measure the value of commodities. If this is translated into 
farm commodities, the dollar is worth twice what it was a few 
years ago. It is manifestly impossible to pay debts that were 
created a few years ago with dollars of the increased value of 
to-day. Yet such a condition is prevalent not only in agriculture, 
but in other sections of our economic system as well. 

The debts we owe, we owe to each other. We owe practically no 
debts abroad, but our whole situation is choked with debts owed 
among Americans and among American institutions. The dif- 
ficulty of paying these debts with high-priced dollars received for 
low-priced farm products is responsible for a great deal of the 
present business stagnation. 

This is perhaps the most important of all our problems, in con- 
nection with agriculture as well as with industry. Numerous sug- 
gestions have been made, including the reducing of the gold con- 
tent of the dollar, the remonetizing of silver, and other methods 
of reflation. 

Without undertaking to pass upon a method by which the result 
should be achieved, there is no doubt in my mind that some sound 
control method should be devised for making our unit of value 
more truly representative of real values. By thus restoring our 
money to its proper place in the picture, we will automatically 
increase the price of all commodities measured in terms of dollars. 

There is now an almost universal recognition of the desirabil- 
ity of such a step. Again, many people differ as to the method 
to be used, but there does not seem to be any way out without 
doing so, unless we are to have wholesale liquidation and bank- 
ruptey, which is unthinkable. Such a step would not be infia- 
tion. It would be reflation—a restoration of the value of money 
to its proper basis and undertaking to maintain it for what it 
was intended to be—a medium of exchange. It is now so out of 
proportion that instead of being a medium it is frequently a 
hindrance to exchange. 

THE MORTGAGE QUESTION 

Because of this unbalanced money system, it has been extremely 
difficult for farm owners to meet the payments of principal and 
interest out of the proceeds of farm products at prevailing prices. 
Most of these mortgages were established when the prices of 
farm products were much higher and when the value of the 
dollar was correspondingly low. A refinancing is necessary. 
There is not only the question of the willingness of the mort- 
gagee to extend the time of the payment, but also the question 
of the bondholder who has furnished much of the money with 
which the mortgage companies have made these loans. ! 

There should be a reamortization of these farm mortgages on 
the basis of long-time payments with a low rate of interest. 
Such a program must be instituted before there can be complete 


recovery. 
TAXATION 


People throughout the country are familiar with the fact that 
our taxes, especially of a State and local nature, bear too heavily 
on the farm and ranch. In fact, in many sections in recent years 
the returns from the farm have not been sufficient to pay the 
actual tax levy on the property itself. A shifting of these bur- 
dens, as well as a very real reduction in governmental expenses, 
national, State and local, is very much to be desired. 

Unwise relief measures have aggravated the situation that exists 
to-day. Artificial measures should be of a temporary nature 
only, and even then must be carefully worked out and analyzed. 
In many instances enthusiasts with the best of heart motives and 
purposes have felt that artificialities would take the place of fun- 
damental necessities and in instituting them have at times upset 
economic laws which, without producing the results desired, have 
interfered with orderly processes which would have worked them- 
selves out. 

INDEPENDENCE 


This situation can not be healed by a system of credit. It is 


far more fundamental than that. Proper credit is necessary, but 
this does not pay debts; it tends to increase them. 
levels are necessary in order that debts may be paid. 
I want to repeat what I have said before and which is para- 
phrased from the statement of one of the greatest newspaper men 


Better price 
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and most eloquent orators that America has produced. It should 
be repeated until its truths are burned into the very life of our 


people. 
“When every farmer in America shall eat bread from his own 


fields and meat from his own pastures and, disturbed by no cred- 
{tor and enslaved by no debt, shall sit amid his orchards and 
vineyards and barnyards and gardens, planting his crops in their 
seasons, and growing them in independence, making wheat and cot- 
ton his clean surplus, and selling them in his own chosen mar- 
kets, in his own time and manner, and not at a master’s bidding, 
taking his pay in cash and not in a receipted mortgage, which, 
while it ends a portion of his debt, does not restore his freedom, 
then will be dawning the fullness of a new day.” 
CONCLUSION 

When agriculture prospers, the country prospers. When agri- 
culture languishes, our skyscrapers become vacant, the factories 
close, and smokestacks rust in idleness. This is as universal as 
the law of life. Restore farm price levels and the busy spindle 
will sing by many an American stream. 

The now well-nigh universal recognition of this fact is a mani- 
festation of the faith that the masses which make America great 
have in the farm as the foundation of prosperity. When all else 
fails they return to the soil. 

We must preserve that belief and maintain the faith which the 
people have in agriculture. And in so doing we must strike at 
the root of the trouble and weed out the discriminations and 
policies of favoritism. 

At present we are faced with a dire emergency, and coping with 
such a situation may require drastic action. We must not sit 
idle while there is still a chance to bolster up agriculture until 
permanent principles can be restored. 

The saying that “the souls of emperors and cobblers are cast 
in the same mold” is nowhere more true than in America, where 
the people must turn to the time-honored occupation of tilling 
the soil for their hope of recovery. 

We have seen the shadow of a better day. It is our duty to 
make that shadow a reality—to build a strong, enduring structure 
of national integrity which will stand as a monument to the ideals 
upon which this Government was founded. 

America has had a glorious past. We must look to her future, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This js Consent Calendar day. The 
Clerk will call the calendar. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WARREN. Is the Chair in position at this time to 
state to the House what suspensions are going to be con- 
sidered and at what hour they will be taken up? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be pleased to give the 
House information on that subject; in fact, the Chair 
thinks it is the better policy to inform the House, so that 
it may know what is likely to come up. 

There are four propositions that seem to the Chair worthy 
of consideration and matters that might properly be taken 
up under suspension of the rules. 

The first is what is known as the Jones production loan 
bill, which has been reported by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and for which there is a rule pending. If the bill could 
pass under suspension. of the rules, it would obviate taking 
up probably a day in the consideration of the measure at 
some other time. 

Then there is what is known as the Wilson bill, provid- 
ing that contractors constructing Government projects shall 
use American products. 

Then there is what is known as the grazing bill, a Western 
proposition, on which the gentleman from Colorado IMr. 
Tayior], the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Evans], and 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Cor rox] have brought a 
unanimous report from the committee. 

Then there is a bill by the gentleman from Connecticut 
Mr. Goss], which provides that where a contractor has a 
contract and has based his bid upon the bid of a subcon- 
tractor, if he does not use the subcontractor and gets the 
work performed at a cheaper price, the benefit accrues to 
the Government, as the Chair understands the proposition. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, is there a rule pending for the 
consideration of that bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, regarding that bill, I de- 
sire to submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Through a misapprehension, I was one 
of those who objected to the consideration of that bill, think- 
ing it occupied a different status. Upon closer study I have 
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found the criticism to be without merit. Could not that 
measure be taken up by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; it goes without saying that the bill 
could be passed at once in that way. 

If the Chair may continue, there are two other proposi- 
tions on which the Chair thinks he should recognize gentle- 
men to submit a unanimous-consent request in case the 
measures are not reached in the consideration of the calen- 
dar. One is a measure introduced by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Wiix1ams], and in order that the Members may 
be informed and have a chance to look the matter up, the 
Chair will state that it is a proposition reported unani- 
mously from the Committee on the Territories permitting 
Alaska to issue $100,000 worth of bonds to rebuild a school- 
house that recently burned down. The other is a measure of 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] involving a 
proposition to permit a per capita payment of $25 to a 
group of Indians. 

The Chair may recognize these gentlemen to ask nnani- 
mous consent for the consideration of their bills. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the last bill referred to is 
on the Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that, and if we 
do not reach these bills in the consideration of the calendar, 
we may take them up out of order, because of their public 
importance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The prior bill referred to is not on the 
Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Where a bill involves a matter of large 
public interest, the Chair thinks he is justified in recogniz- 
ing a Member to ask unanimous consent for its considera- 
tion. 

Mr. DYER. Will the Speaker permit a parliamentary 
inquiry? - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DYER. Can the Speaker tell us when we will have 
an opportunity to take up the Private Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair at the last session tried to 
clear up the Private Calendar and the Consent Calendar. 
He thinks it indefensible for Congress to adjourn and have 
bills on the Private Calendar or the Consent Calendar with- 
out an opportunity for a hearing. The Chair will refer the 
gentleman from Missouri to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Rarney] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL], who have charge of that matter. 

Mr. DYER. Can the Speaker inform us at what time the 
suspension of the rules will be taken up? 

The SPEAKER. From 1.30 to 2 o'clock. The Clerk will 
call the Consent Calendar. 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE, FISH, AND GAME 


The first bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 263) 
to promote the conservation of wild life, fish, and game, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I stated 
when this was before the House a week ago that if the third 
section is stricken out, I would favor it. I believe that that 
is liable to misconstruction, 

Mr. JONES. I have talked the matter over with those 
interested and we will let that section go out. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

There was no objection. 

THE NATURALIZATION LAWS 

The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10274) to amend the act approved March 2, 1929, entitled 
“An act to supplement the naturalization laws; and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. JENKINS. Reserving the right to object, the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. Dickstein] had a consultation 
with me, and we had an understanding that this should be 
passed over again without prejudice, and I make that re- 
quest. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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AMEND THE ACT DETERMINING THE HEIRS OF DECEASED INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6684) to provide for determining the heirs of 
deceased Indians, for the disposal and sale of allotment of 
deceased Indians, for the lease of allotments, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, there 
have been several conferences about this bill, and there seems 
to be some conflict of opinion in regard to the bill. I have 
had a conference with the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Hastincs], in whose interest in the Indians I have the 
utmost confidence. I think certain amendments should 
be offered to protect the interests of the Indians. Here 
is one I would suggest: Page 5, line 1, after the “ Provided 
further,” I would insert “ That any modification of said con- 
tracts shall stipulate.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have been giving considerable con- 
sideration to the bill, and I have a letter from the Indian 
Bureau which I received a few days ago indorsing it. With 
the permission of the House, I want to insert it here. It is 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, January 5, 1933. 

My Dear Mr. Hastincs: The office has your letter of December 
30 requesting suggestions regarding H. R. 6684, a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to modify existing contracts for the 
sale of timber from Indian lands. 

Large sales of timber from Indian lands are made only after 
advertisement. Many of these contracts provide for the cutting 
of timber over a period of several years. Such contracts provide 
either for fixed or for discretionary increases in price at the end 
of a fixed number of years, usually four or five years after the 
execution of the contract, and at subsequent 3-year periods. The 
contracts toward the modification of which H. R. 6684 is par- 
ticularly directed are those providing for fixed increases. The 
“basic prices” to which reference is made in lines 21 and 22 of 
page 4 of the bill are the prices bid for the first period of such 
contracts. These “basic prices" on existing contracts were all 
established when the lumber industry was in a fairly prosperous 
condition, and probably all represent the fair market value of the 
timber at the time of sale. Most of these “basic prices" are 
substantially above the prices that could be realized if the tim- 
ber were being offered at the present time. Some of these “ basic 
prices” are greatly above the prices at which timber of equal 
quality and accessibility can now be purchased. However, as 
pointed out in the last paragraph of office memorandum of Janu- 
ary 25, 1932, transmitted with departmental report of March 3, 
1932, on H. R. 6684, legislation that would authorize a reduction 
in price below the price bid for the first period of a contract would 
be open to the objection that it gave a successful bidder undue 
advantage over a lower bidder. This objection could not be urged 
with the same force against legislation that merely authorized the 
elimination of all increases over the original prices, which were 
intended to represent future increases in price which have not 
been realized. 

For instance, the contract for the sale of the Long Prairie unit* 
on the Klamath Reservation was made in 1924 at $6.67 per thou- 
sand feet board measure. On April 1, 1928, the price became 
$7.47; on April 1, 1931, the price became $8.37. The North Marsh 
unit was sold in 1924 at $5.53. On April 1, 1928, the price became 
$6.19, and on April 1, 1931, the price became $6.93. The Weeks 
unit was sold in 1926 at a basic price of $7.84. On April 1, 1930, 
the price became $8.78, and on April 1, 1933, the price will become 
9.83. None of these units are being operated, nor is it believed 
possible for the purchasers to operate these units under present 
conditions without suffering heavy losses, 

On the other hand, the Klamath Indians are being deprived of 
funds that could be realized if the prices were reduced sufficiently 
to permit the purchasers to operate, and on some of the units 
substantial losses through the depredations of forest insects are 
being suffered. It is believed that far more would be realized by 
the Indians through a revision of the existing contract prices than 
could be obtained if these contracts are forfeited or canceled. 

Section 3, to which you refer, was not in the bill when reported 
on by the Interior Department; and it is believed that the inclu- 
sion of this section is unnecessary and, as you suggest, may result 
in serious difficulties. Each of the contracts that would be affected 
by the proposed legislation is subject to the requirements of the 
general timber sale regulations approved by the Department of 
the Interior on April 10, 1920, copy of which is attached. Section 
47 of these regulations, which form a part of each timber contract, 
provides: 

“ Sec. 47. Indian labor will be employed by the purchaser at the 
same wages as other labor and in preference to other labor not 
already in his employ whenever the Indian labor seeks employ- 
ment and is competent.” 


These increases are 12 per cent for each period.—J. H. S. 
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It is believed that this regulation sufficiently 
dians in the matter of employment and that specific legislative 
provisions such as those in section 3 may operate to the disadvan- 
tage of the Klamath and other tribes of Indians, 


Sincerely yours, 
J. Henry ScaTrercoop, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
House of Representatives. 

There is no objection to the proposed amendment by 
the gentleman from New York. I was about to ask whether 
additional amendments are to be insisted upon by the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. LEAVITT]. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I do not intend to insist on any to the 
point of delaying the bill. The representative of the In- 
dians requested one amendment on page 5, line 3, where it 
says, “After consultation with the purchasers,” and so forth, 
the words “and Indians” shall be inserted, so that it will 
read, “ After consultation with the purchasers and the 
Indians.” I would be glad to offer that amendment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have no objection to that amendment, 
but in conference with me the representatives of the In- 
dians wanted me to agree that it should be necessary to 
have the consent of the Indians before any increase was 
made by the Secretary of the Interior, but I did not think 
that was necessary, because the increase was for the benefit 
of the Indians. I agree they should be consulted and have 
notice. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to this: I understand the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs is there for the purpose of protecting the 
Indians. In this instance there was a contract properly 
drawn, if you please, signed with the consent of the bureau. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, there was more than one contract. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am treating the matter collectively; 
and when the lumber company fell down on their contract, 
although there were bonds for the faithful execution of the 
contract, the Indian Bureau seems to have protected the 
lumber people instead of the Indians, because no action was 
taken. If this contract were between citizens, there could 
be no doubt that the owners of the timber would be in a 
position to sue on their contract. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to that 
amendment. My entire purpose in introducing the bill is in 
the interest of the Indians. 

Mr. HASTINGS. There is one thing that we ought to be 
assured of. I think this rather a bad way to legislate. This 
bill strikes out all of the Senate bill and inserts the House 
amendment, which, of course, throws the whole matter into 
conference. I want the assurance of the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Leavitt], and with that I shall be satisfied, 
that the words “ below the basic scale of prices ” be retained 
in the bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I give that assurance, of course. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I can assure the gentleman from Okla- 
homa it would have to come back to the House anyway. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want the gentleman’s assurance that 
that language will stay in the bill in conference. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I give that assurance, of course. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. With reference to the amendments suggested by 
the gentleman, after conference with the purchasers and 
the Indians, should not that term be a little more explicit? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; the Indians involved.“ 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. “And the Indians involved.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think that is all right. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is my intention. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

-There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the bill as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and the preamble and 

“That the Secretary of the Interior, with the consent of the 


Indians involved, expressed through a regularly called tribal coun- 
cil, and of the purchasers, may modify the terms of any now 
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existing and uncompleted contract of sale of Indian tribal timber, 
if in his judgment it is in the interests of the Indians to do so: 

Provided, That the prices are not reduced below the basic sale 
prices: Provided further, That any such modifications shall be 
upon the express condition that said purchaser shall forthwith 
proceed to operate under all the terms of said contract as modi- 
fied or suffer forfeiture of such contract and collection upon his 
bond: And provided further, That in the event of sufficiently im- 
proved economic conditions the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized, after consultation with the purchasers and after 90 days’ 
notice to them, to increase stumpage prices of timber reduced in 
any such modified contract, but in no event to a point higher than 
was stipulated in the contract as it existed before such modifi- 
cation. 

“Src. 2. The Secretary of the Interior may modify existing con- 
tracts between individual Indian allottees or their heirs and pur- 
chasers of their timber, under the terms and requirements of sec- 
tion 1 of this act, with the consent of the allottee or his heirs. 

“ Sec. 3. In all such modified contracts the purchasers of Indian 
timber on tribal lands or on restricted or trust allotments in all 
operations pertaining to the logging and manufacturing of said 
timber shall be required to give preference to the employment of 
Indian labor, and should a sufficient number of Indians apply for 
work they shall be employed to the extent of not less than three 
Indians to every non-Indian engaged. Local Indians, when apply- 
ing for employment, shall be given preference over outside Indians. 
Wages paid to Indians shall be at the same rate as that paid to 
other employees and in no case less than the wages paid for cor- 
responding labor in the territory where the operation is being 
carried on.” 

At the conclusion of the reading of the first paragraph— 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuanrnra: Page 1, line 5, after the 
word “further,” insert “that any modification of said contracts 
shall stipulate.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Leavirr: Page 5, line 4, after the word 
“ purchasers,” insert “and the Indians involved.” 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to modify the terms of existing 
contracts for the sale of timber on Indian lands when it is 
in the interest of the Indians to do so.” 


RESTORATION OF STATUS OF WARRANT OFFICERS, REGULAR ARMY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11174) to restore to their former retired status in the 
Regular Army of the United States persons who resigned 
such status to accept the benefits of the act of May 24, 1928 
(45 Stat. 735), and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
in order to ask the gentleman from Texas a question. I 
understand that this bill involves only 11 warrant officers 
and 12 enlisted men. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Ten enlisted men. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can the gentleman assure us that that is 
the fact? 

Mr. KLEBERG. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTCN. Before the Tyson bill was passed, we were 
assured the first time by the Veterans’ Administration that 
it involved only 900 officers. Now, they have already granted 
pensions to 7,000. 

Mr. KLEBERG. I assure the gentleman that there are 
just 21 men involved in this. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it will not add over that number? 

Mr. KLEBERG. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. With that assurance I have no objection. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. I have an amendment here which is necessary, sug- 
gested by the General Accounting Office, making it clear 
that none of these men shall receive double compensation. 

Mr. KLEBERG. I have no objection to that and I accept 
such an amendment. 
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Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman’s amendment will not 
increase the number involved? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. What will be the extra financial compensation to 
these men; more than what they would get otherwise? 

Mr. KLEBERG. The only difference is that the money 
involved will come from a different source. At present the 
money comes from the Veterans’ Administration; and if 
their original retired status in the Regular Army is restored, 
it will come from the Army. There is not one additional 
cent of Government expenditure. It is just a change in the 
status of these men, in accordance with a ruling of the 
Comptroller General, which has since been rescinded, that, 
in order that they might take advantage of the emergency 
officers act, they should retire from their original Army 
status. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, with that clear state- 
ment I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, there is a similar Senate 
bill, S. 4597, which I ask unanimous consent to substitute 
for the House bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it exactly the same? 

Mr. KLEBERG. Identical. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the Senate bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to restore to his former status as 
a retired warrant officer or a retired enlisted man of the Regular 
Army of the United States with all pay, privileges, and emoluments 
pertaining thereto, any former emergency officer now on the emer- 
gency officers’ retired list created by the act of May 24, 1928 (45 
Stat. 735), who resigned his retired status in the Regular Army in 
order to obtain the benefits of that act: Provided, That such for- 
mer emergency officer shall make application in writing to the 
Secretary of War not later than June 30, 1933, for such restoration: 
Provided further, That restorations to the retired list of the Army 
under this act shall be effective as of July 1, 1933, and that no pay, 
privileges, or emoluments pertaining to the retired grade of the 
Regular Army to which such persons are restored shall accrue prior 
to the effective date of such restoration: And provided further, 
That after such restoration all persons so restored shall continue 
to be entitled, under the act of May 24, 1928 (45 Stat. 735), to 
those rights and privileges only to which they would have been 
entitled if they had not resigned from the retired lists of the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 
which I have sent to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. LaGuarpra: Page 2, line 15, strike out the 
period, insert a colon, and add the following: 

“Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed 
to entitle any former emergency officer retired under the act of 
May 24, 1928, to retired pay from the Veterans’ Administration in 
a greater amount than when added to the retired or retainer pay 
received from the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, shall equal 75 per 
cent of the pay the former emergency officer was entitled to receive, 
except pay under the act of May 18, 1920, when discharged from 
his commissioned service as a World War emergency officer.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 
ADJUSTMENT OF CONSTRUCTION CHARGES ON INDIAN IRRIGATION 

PROJECTS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3675) relating to the deferment and adjustment of con- 
struction charges for the years 1931 and 1932 on Indian 
irrigation projects. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, last ses- 
sion on the call of the Consent Calendar I stated to the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavirr] that I wished to 
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give further consideration to this bill. I have done so, and 
I wish to know whether the gentleman has any objection 
to the following amendments, which in a way are minor, 
and, as I construe them, carry out the full intentment of the 
bill: After the word “payment,” in line 5, insert “such 
of the,” and after the word “ charges,” in the same line, in- 
sert “as are in default”; then, in line 9, strike out the 
words “to the same extent ” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ under the same terms.” 

Mr. LEAVITT. I can not object to that, of course. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under those circumstances I have no 
objection to the bill. 

Mr. JENKINS. Reserving the right to object, is this a 
new departure, or is this recognizing the same principle? 

Mr. LEAVITT. No. Identical legislation was passed with 
reference to the irrigation projects on reclamation projects, 
and it was not extended to include these projects on Indian 
reservations. The people there are under exactly the same 
situation of low prices. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to 
defer the payment of construction charges for the calendar year 
1931 on irrigation projects under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, and to adjust the construction charges 
for the calendar year 1932 on such projects in the same manner 
and to the same extent as provided by any act of Congress for the 
temporary relief of water users on irrigation projects constructed 
and operated under the reclamation law approved April 1, 1932 
(Public, No. 70, 72d Cong.). 

With the following committee amendment: 

ane 1, line 9, strike out the word “any” and insert the word 
“ e” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment 
which I have sent to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srarronp: On page 1, line 5, after 
the word “cf,” insert “such of the,” after the word “charges,” 
in the same line, insert “as are in default”; and in line 9, after 
the word “and,” strike out the words “to the same extent „ and 
insert in lieu thereof under the same terms.“ 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

THE LATE EX-PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the 
following appointment: 

Pursuant to the provisions of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 38, the Chair appoints as the committee on the part of 
the House to join with the committee on the part of the 
Senate to make all arrangements and publish a suitable 
program for the joint session of Congress to commemorate 
the life, character, and public service of the late Calvin 
Coolidge, former President of the United States: Wooprum, 
of Virginia; Disney, of Oklahoma; Rocers of New Hamp- 
shire; Mrs. Esticx, of Tennessee; Mares, of Michigan; 
Beepy, of Maine; and CARTER, of California. 

ACQUISITION OF A CERTAIN BUILDING, FURNITURE, ETC., CRATER 
LAKE NATIONAL PARK 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4070) to authorize the acquisition of a certain building, 
furniture, and equipment in the Crater Lake National Park. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman reserve his ob- 
jection for a moment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; I will reserve it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to have the view of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarp1a] as to the objec- 
tion for paying for a permanent building in a park, which 
the Government is utilizing for its own purposes. 
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From the statement in the report, the building was of a 
value of something like $6,000, as I recall, and they are 
offering to take $1,000 in payment thereof. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When any construction is put on Gov- 
ernment property, it is always put there with the distinct 
understanding that if it is abandoned or if it ceases to 
serve its purpose it reverts to the Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. And when this studio was put there, it 
was so understood. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they got the benefit of its cost 
through its use. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I was in the concession 
business before I went to college; in fact, I provided some 
of the means for paying my way through high school and 
college from this character of employment. I can conceive 
a comparable instance where under a lease proposal a build- 
ing would be erected on leased ground, just as is done in the 
national parks. The lease terminates, the building is 
moved 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. They can not take it off. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no such principle involved. 
The lease may be renewed and the lessee continue using it. 
We are appropriating property here without any compen- 
sation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When any permanent structure is put 
on land belonging to the Government it is well known that 
when the lease ceases the structure can not be removed. 
That is fundamental. In this case it was done. The law 
distinctly provides—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not question that when it is per- 
manently affixed to the land, but this may be a building 
constructed on piers which could be removed without injury 
to the land. It then would not be a fixture, and yet you are 
proposing to deny the lessee any return for the property 
appropriated by the Government for its use. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. LAGUARDIA, and Mr. HOLMES ob- 
jected. 

RESEARCH LABORATORY 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 352) authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to request allocation of funds; also 
to establish a research laboratory for utilizing cotton, cotton 
hulls, seed, linters, and waste farm products. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. JENKINS, and Mr. LAGUARDIA 
objected. . 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10673) to provide that advances under the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation act may be made to pro- 
ducers of livestock and to dairy farmers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is my impression that 
at the last call of the Consent Calendar that this bill had 
passed or a similar bill had passed the Congress in the clos- 
ing days of the session and the bill was passed over without 
prejudice, rather than making it lie on the table. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice, so I may confer with the 
author of the bill, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Davis]. ! 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes to make 
an announcement. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 


quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I hope particular attention 
will be paid to this announcement. People all over the 
Nation are wiring and writing letters to Members of Con- 
gress asking what action will be taken this session on the 
bill to pay the adjusted-service certificates. 
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A group of those interested in the payment of the certifi- 
cates have requested me to announce that we will have a 
conference this afternoon at 4.30 in the caucus room in the 
House Office Building for the purpose of determining whether 
we will ask for consideration of the legislation at this ses- 
sion, whether we will postpone it to a special session of Con- 
gress, and also whether we shall ask for the payment of the 
certificates to the needy veterans, which would cost about 
$1,000,000,000, the remainder of the idle gold to be used to 
issue sufficient currency to balance the Budget. I hope all 
Members interested in legislation along this line will be 
present, whether Democrat or Republican. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Wisconsin that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice? 

There was no objection. 


FINAL ENROLLMENT OF KLAMATH INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2671) providing for the final enrollment of the Indians 
of the Klamath Indian Reservation in the State of Oregon. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman with- 
hold his objection a minute? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I shall be pleased to. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that I hope no Member of Congress will object to this 
bill. It provides for making a final roll of the Klamath 
Tribe of Indians of the Klamath Indian Reservation in the 
State of Oregon. We are making final rolls of all Indian 
tribes. 

I have examined this bill very carefully and it provides 
for making the final roll as of the date January 1, 1932. Of 
course, an amendment should be added changing this date 
to the date of the approval of the act. 

Let me say to the gentleman from Wisconsin that the 
Indians throughout the United States are-having more 
trouble over making their rolls than any other one thing, 
and it is important now that the rolls of all these tribes, 
including the Klamath Tribe, be fixed and determined. I 
sincerely hope the gentleman from Wisconsin will withhold 
his objection and permit this bill to be passed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I was im- 
pressed with the statement of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. He does not think it is to the best interests of the 
Klamath Tribe of Indians to have the roll determined at this 
time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I emphatically disagree with the posi- 
tion taken by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. I think it is im- 
portant to every Indian tribe in this country to have its 
rolis fixed and determined, so as not to spend all of its 
time and substance fighting against people from ocean to 
ocean and from the Lakes to the Gulf attempting to get on 
their rolls. 

Mr, JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. How much will this cost, and who will 
pay for it? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It comes out of the tribal funds. 

Mr. JENKINS. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The Indians pay for it themselves. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit this to go 
over without prejudice that I may call up the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and ascertain their viewpoint? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The Indian Bureau does not agree to it; 
but I can not see any objection at all to having a roll made 
as of a certain date before all allotments are completed. 
Before the affairs of this tribe or of any other tribe are 
wound up you must have a roll made, and it takes some time 
to make such a roll. In the meantime, the Indians are in 
the course of having their lands allotted and most of the 
funds have been allotted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I read this paragraph which 
rather swayed me in my opinion on this bill? 
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For these reasons we favor the so-called open or recurrent rolls, 
revised from time to time, when payments are to be made, to in- 
clude only members of the tribe then living. In other words, it 
is better to deal with living members than dead estates.” 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
every one of these bills has been fully discussed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; this bill was passed over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The bill was passed over without preju- 
dice and was not discussed at that time. 

Mr. PARKS. While bills that have never been discussed 
have to be shoved out of the way for other bills that have 
been discussed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Wooprum). 
objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


OBLIGATIONS TO CERTAIN ENROLLED INDIANS 


The Clerk called the next business on the Consent Calen- 
dar, House Joint Resolution 409, to carry out certain obliga- 
tions to certain enrolled Indians under tribal agreements. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I have an amendment to offer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I have 
given further consideration to this bill and only this morn- 
ing called up the Treasury Department in regard to it. Iam 
having some investigation made as to the policy of the 
Treasury Department in the payment of interest on these 
refunds and I ask unanimous consent to have the bill go 
over without prejudice. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will permit just a 
word in explanation, refunds have been made of the prin- 
cipal amounts to these Indians and all that this resolution 
does is to permit interest to be paid on the amounts refunded 
exactly the same as if they were white people. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In talking with the representative of 
the Treasury Department only this morning, he stated he 
could not understand why interest was not allowed, because 
that is the general policy. I want to get further detailed 
information from the department as to its attitude and its 
practice in these cases. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will permit, in a 
great many cases there are agreements or treaties providing 
that in the allotment of the lands of Indians, there are re- 
strictions against taxation. They were erroneously inter- 
preted by the Federal Government and in a great many cases 
the officers themselves paid the income taxes erroneously out 
of the money which it held for the Indians. This continued 
for a number of years and the statute of limitations finally 
ran against filing any claim for a refund. The Indians could 
not file claims for refunds because of the statute of limita- 
tions. Congress passed a resolution waiving the statute of 
limitations and authorizing them to file applications for 
refund of the principal but not for that of interest. The 
Government did refund certain amounts and all this resolu- 
tion does is to permit refunds of interest on the amounts 
erroneously paid just the same as if they were white persons. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the joint resolution be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


GUNNISON NATIONAL FOREST, COLO. 


The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 12126, to add certain lands to the Gunnison National 
Forest, Colo. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
- to object, this bill covers lands in three counties. The boards 
of county commissioners of two counties have asked that 
their lands be excluded; and if the author of the bill will 
permit an amendment excluding these lands, I shall with- 
draw any objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, while I think it 
would be beneficial to the stockmen of those counties to have 
all the land mentioned in this bill put in the forest reserve, 
nevertheless I will, of course, yield to the wishes of those 


Is there 
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county commissioners and accept the amendment suggested 
by the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I was influenced to allow this bill to go through, al- 
though it would be a departure from the policy of the last 
session when we objected to many similar bills, because 85 
or 90 per cent of the land is Government land. If 85 or 90 
per cent of the land is Government land, why should they 
not be included in the forest reserve notwithstanding the 
protest of some board of commissioners of some county? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If the gentleman will permit 
me to make a statement, this bill is very important to the 
development and stability of the stock interests of our 
State. We have in Colorado some 10,000,000 acres of public 
domain outside of the forest reserve. There is no official 
supervision over it. There is every year strife among the 
stockmen over the use of this public domain, especially be- 
tween the sheepmen and cattlemen. These conflicts are a 
serious injury not only to the stockmen but to the ranchmen 
and everybody. Then there are many instances of overgraz- 
ing the land. It is necessary to have some system about it. 
When the lands are put in the forest reserves, the officials 
allot the lands and apportion them among the stockmen. 
We have tried for years to get the Interior Department and 
the Department of Agriculture to agree upon some system of 
regulation of the use of the public domain. But thus far 
we have not succeeded very well. 

On this bill we have the Secretary of Agriculture, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, as well as the local officials, stockmen, ranch- 
men, business men, and I thought everybody out there was 
in favor of the addition of this land to the Gunnison Na- 
tional Forest to systematize the grazing on those lands. 
However, if Hinsdale and Saguache Counties do not desire 
to be included, I am perfectly willing to leave them out, 
especially as the latter one of those counties is in the con- 
gressional district of my colleague [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May it not affect the integral character 
of the entire tract? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; not at all. I sent the bill 
to the Secretary of Agriculture for his report, and he says 
it can be administered without an extra expense. 

Mr, JENKINS. Is it not true that the last time we called 
the calendar there were several bills that did not involve 
as much land and they were objected to? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill contains 85 to 90 per cent of 
public lands, and those other bills that were objected to 
did not contain more than 40 or 50 per cent. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I was ill when this bill came 
up at the last call of the calendar and was not present in 
the House, so the bill was passed over without prejudice. I 
did not at that time understand that there was any objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. The land to be excluded under the 
amendment of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Eaton] 
is still public land. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Les. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is the advantage of having it 
excluded? 3 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The only reason for exclud- 
ing the lands in Hinsdale and Saguache Counties is because 
the boards of county commissioners of those counties have 
asked to have the bill not apply to them, and I am comply- 
ing with their wishes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It would be to their advantage to have 
them in. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think so. The purpose of 
the bill is to make it possible to regulate the use of that 
land and protect local stockmen and ranchmen from being 
eaten out by outside migratory and often nonresident herds 
of sheep or cattle and prevent overgrazing. But if they do 
not want to come in, I do not want them to. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. The county commissioners say 
they do not want this to occur at the present time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is timberland. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Partly. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of protecting, improv- 
ing, and utilizing their forest, watershed, and other resources, all 
lands of the United States, within the following-described areas 
are hereby, subject to existing valid claims, added to and made a 
part of the Gunnison National Forest, and the provisions of the 
forest exchange act of March 20, 1922, are hereby extended to said 
lands: 


Township 44 north, range 1 west, sections 4, 5, 6; township 45 
north, range 1 west, sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 19, 
20, 29, 30, 31, 32; township 46 north, range 1 west, sections 3, 4, 5, 
8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 29, 32, 33, 34, 35; township 
47 north, range 1 west, sections 1, 12 to 17, inclusive, 20 to 29, 
inclusive, 32 to 36, inclusive; township 51 north, range 1 west, 
sections 9 to 16, inclusive, 23, 24, 25, 26, 36; township 44 north, 
range 2 west, sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16; township 
45 north, range 2 west, south half; township 45 north, range 3 
west, sections 21 to 28, inclusive, 32 to 36, inclusive; township 45 
north, range 1 east, sections 1, 2, 11; township 46 north, range 1 
east, sections 13, 24, 25, 26; township 47 north, range 1 east, 
sections 2 to 6, inclusive; township 48 north, range 1 east, sec- 
tions 32 to 35, inclusive; township 51 north, range 1 east, sections 
7 to 36, inclusive; township 45 north, range 2 east, sections 1, 5, 
8, 12, 18, 17, 20, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29; township 46 north, range 2 
east, sections 1 to 7, inclusive, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 27 to 35, 
inclusive; township 47 north, range 2 east, sections 7 to 12, in- 
clusive, 15 to 22, inclusive, 27 to 36, inclusive; township 50 north, 
range 2 east, unsurveyed sections 1 to 16, inclusive, 22. 23. 24; 
township 51 north, range 2 east, unsurveyed sections 7, 8, 9, 16 
to 21 inclusive, 28 to 33, inclusive; township 45 north, range 3 east, 
sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 18; township 47 north, range 3 east, sections 5, 
7, 8; township 48 north, range 3 east, sections 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 
28, 33; township 49 north, range 3 east, unsurveyed sections 1, 2, 
11, 12; township 50 north, range 3 east, unsurveyed sections 1 to 
27, inclusive, 34, 35, 36; township 48 north, range 4 east, sections 
1, 2, 11, 12, 18, 14, 19, 20, 21, 25 to 30, inclusive; township 49 
north, range 4 east, unsurveyed sections 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 25, 27, 28, 33, 34, 35, 36; township 48 north, range 
4% east, sections 1, 12, 13, all New Mexico principal meridian. 

Township 15 south, range 84 west, west half section 7, southw 
quarter section 15, sections 16 to 21, inclusive, west half section 
22, south half and northwest quarter section 27, sections 29 to 34, 
inclusive; township 14 south, range 85 west, north half section 4, 
sections 5, 6, west half section 19, sections 30, 31; township 15 
south, range 85 west, sections 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 16 to 21, inclusive, 
28 to 33, inclusive; township 13 south, range 86 west, sections 22, 
26, 27, east half section 28, east half section 33, sections 34, 35; 
township 14 south, range 86 west, south half and northwest quar- 
ter section 13, sections 14, 15, sections 24, 25, 36; township 15 south, 
range 86 west, sections 1, 2, 3, east half section 4, east half section 
9, sections 10 to 14, inclusive, north half section 23, sections 24, 
25, 34, 35, 36, all sixth principal meridian, consisting of a total of 
approximately 260,000 acres. 

With the following committee amendments: 


On page 1, strike out everything after the figure “5,” in line 11, 
through the figure 36,“ in line 5, page 2, and substitute the 
following: 

“East half and east half of west half of sections 5 and 8, sections 
9, 10, 11, 15, 16, northeast quarter, east half northwest quarter 
and south half section 17, sections 19, 20, 29, 30, 31, 32; township 
46 north, range 1 west, sections 3, 4, 9, 10, 15, 16, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 
33, 34, 35, east half and east half of west half of sections 5, 8, 17, 
20, 29, and 32; township 47 north, range 1 west, sections 1, 12, to 
16, inclusive, east half and east half of west half of sections 17, 
20, 29, and $2, sections 21 to 28, inclusive, section 33 to 36.” 

Also in line 22, page 3, strike out the following: “ east half sec- 
tion 4, east half section 9,” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “lots 1, 7, and 8, section 4; lots 1 and 4, section 9.” 


Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Earow of Colorado: Amend by strik- 
ing out lines 10 and 11 on page 1, all of page 2, and lines 1 to 9, 
inclusive. on page 3, and in lieu of the description therein set 
forth insert: “Township 51 north, range 1 west, sections 9 to 16, 
inclusive, 23, 24, 25, 26, 36; township 51 north, range 1 east, sec- 
tions 7 to 36, inclusive; township 50 north, range 2 east, unsur- 
veyed sections 1 to 16, inclusive, 22, 23, 24; township 51 north, 
range 2 east, unsurveyed sections 7, 8, 9, 16 to 21, inclusive, 28 
to 33, inclusive; township 49, range 3 east, unsurveyed sections 1, 
2, 11, 12; township 50 north, range 3 east, unsurveyed sections 1 to 
27, inclusive, 34, 35, 36; township 48 north, range 4 east, sections 1, 
2, 11, and 12; township 49 north, range 4 east, unsurveyed sections 
2, 7. 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 25, 27, 28, 33, 34, 35, 36; 
township 48 north, range 4½ east, sections 1, 12, 13, all New 
Mexico principal meridian.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask recognition in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. The gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Eaton] has proposed an amendment striking out the 
entire bill and substituting other lands by description. 
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None of us have had an opportunity to examine any of the 
descriptions, and I rise to inquire by what authority he can 
say that the lands included in the substitute are all situate 
in Gunnison County. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Instead of the whole bill being 
stricken and this amendment being put in lieu thereof, one 
paragraph of the bill is proposed to be stricken out, and 
that paragraph is rewritten including only the description 
of certain lands in Gunnison County, which are written as 
an amendment, thereby making one continuous list of lands, 
all in Gunnison County, covered by the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What acreage will remain after the 
gentleman’s amendment is incorporated? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I would say about half the acre- 
age. By looking at the map and not by checking up the 
number of acres. I have personally checked with the map 
furnished by the representative of the Forest Service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why are the commissioners of these 
two counties opposed to conservation of our public domain, 
when 85 to 90 per cent of the lands provided in this bill 
covering those counties are public lands and should be con- 
served? Are they opposed to conservation at all? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the purpose of the amendment 
if they are not? : 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. If the gentleman were ac- 
quainted with the geography, he would recognize that the 
lands in Gunnison County are on one side of the Continental 
Divide, while the lands in the other counties are on the 
other side of the mountain tops. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That does not differentiate as to 
whether the lands should be conserved or not, so far as the 
forest is concerned. I think these commissioners are op- 
posed to any conservation at all. Eighty-five to ninety per 
cent of the lands involved are in Government ownership, 
and yet these commissioners are opposed to having them 
given protection of the forest conservation. I would like to 
know whether the gentleman favors that policy by the ex- 
clusion of proper forest lands on the Government domain 
being included in the forest reserve. That is the purport 
of the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I do not know of anybody here 
who favors the exclusion of proper lands from the forest 
reservation; but questions of administration arise, and these 
county commissioners are in continual touch with the mem- 
bers of the forest reserve. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are also in touch with private 
interests, and I think they are prompted by private interests 
in this instance. 5 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. The gentleman is entitled to 
his own thought. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is supported by the report of the 
department. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. These requests come to me as 
a member of the Committee on Public Lands from the boards 
of county commissioners, and they express the view of the 
people in each county. I ask unanimous consent that I may 
include in my remarks the protest of these two counties. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Lake Crry, Cor o., July 1, 1932. 
Hon. Wm. R. EATON: 


In the matter of H. R. 12126, we wish to protest strongly the 
addition of any lands in Hinsdale County, Colo., to the Gunni- 
son or any other national forest. The opinions of our citizens 
almost unanimously condemn such action. 

Boarp or COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
W. O. BAKER, Chairman. 


SAGUACHE, COLO. July 5, 1932. 
Hon. WILIA R. EATON, 4 
Representative from Colorado, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Eaton: At a regular meeting of the Board of County 
Commissioners of Saguache County, Colo., held in Saguache on 
the 5th day of July, 1932, H. R. 12126, introduced May 17, 1932, 
by Congressman TAYLOR, was brought up for consideration before 
the board by landowners and stockmen in the area affected, and 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted by the entire 
membership of the board to wit: 
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“Be it resolved by the Board of County Commissioners of 
Saguache County, Colo., That the board go on record as being 
opposed to the passage by Congress of H. R. 12126 in so far as it 
affects any of the domain and patented areas in Saguache County, 
for the reason that such an act would be opposed to the best 
interests of the ranchmen and stockmen of Saguache County; and 
that the clerk of the board send a copy of this resolution to each 
of the Senators and Congressmen from Colorado.” 


Respectfully, 
255 nf Jno. T. SEYFRIED, 


Clerk of the Board of County Commissioners o7 
Saguache County, Colo. 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas it appears that there has been introduced in the House 
of Representatives of the United States, H. R. 12126, by Congress- 
man Taxytor of Colorado, which provides for the addition of cer- 
tain areas to the Gunnison National Forest, said areas comprising 
a total of approximately 260,000 acres; and it appearing that the 
Public Lands Committee has reported said bill favorably to the 
House; and 

Whereas this board has read and considered said bill and 
has carefully examined a map showing the areas to be added to 
the Gunnison National Forest; and said board is acquainted with 
said areas and knows the character of the land contained therein 
and the location thereof, and is familiar with the forest conditions 
in this county; and 

Whereas it appears that the areas sought to be added are chiefly 
valuable for forest purposes, taking the whole area together, is 
necessary for watershed protection, and the new boundary as 
drawn is a most practical and reasonable boundary for the protec- 
tion of the Gunnison National Forest and its administration; and 

Whereas it appears that over the areas sought to be added there 
has been extensive grazing to the extent that the watershed is 
no longer protected and erosion of the soil is becoming increas- 
ingly great; and it is necessary to preserve the grasses and the coy- 
erings of the soil to prevent erosion and to preserve and protect 
the timber that is found over such areas; and 

Whereas the board knows the prevailing opinion among the 
people of this part of the country concerning the necessity of add- 
ing such areas to the national forest and knows that it is the 
prevailing opinion of those familiar with the situation that it is 
for the best interests of the national forest and the community at 
large, as well as for the protection of the leading industries of 
this community and the portion of the country adjacent to the 
Gunnison National Forest that said bill be and said addi- 
tion to the Gunnison National Forest be approved: Now, therefore, 
be it 


Resolved by the Board of County Commissioners of Gunnison 
County, Colo., in special meeting held this 10th day of June, A. D. 
41932, That we approve H. R. 12126, being a bill to add certain lands 
to the Gunnison National Forest in Colorado, and that we urge our 
Senators and Congressmen to support sald bill and to do every- 
thing in their power to secure its passage: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Congress- 
men and Senators from Colorado. 

On motion of Whalen, seconded by Little, the above and fore- 
going resolution was introduced, passed, and adopted by unani- 
mous vote of the board, this 10th day of June, A. D. 1932. 


R. A. LITTLE, 
Board of County Commissioners of Gunnison County, Colo. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question now is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF FOREST EXCHANGE ACT, OREGON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 763) to extend the provisions of the forest exchange 
act to lands adjacent to the national forests in the State 
of Oregon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I think this bill is too broadly drawn. It provides 
that a previous act of Congress shall be made applicable to 
any land within 6 miles of the boundaries of the national 
forests in the State of Oregon. That is pretty broad 
language. : 

Mr. JENKINS. I think this language is about the same 
as was contained in some bills objected to at the last call 
of the calendar. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The forest exchange act is the act that is 
meant to apply to this strip within the 6-mile limit, which 
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in order to consolidate areas and acquire timber-raising 
lands by the Federal Government would authorize an ex- 
change. That can all be done now within the limits of 
the forests. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Is this public land now? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The exchange would be with private 
owners, of course. If it were all public land, there would 
be nobody to exchange with. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, And it would be transferred to th 
Forest Service? S 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Within the 6-mile zone they might 
all be privately owned lands. This is a bill providing for 
the concentric increase of boundaries of the national forests, 
ad infinitum. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It would not go beyond the present bound- 
aries, or rather not beyond 6 miles of them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR SETTLEMENT OF WAR CLAIMS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2352) amending the act entitled An act authorizing the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment in 
the civilization fund claim of the Osage Nation of Indians 
against the United States,” approved February 6, 1921 (41 
Stat. 1097). 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And while I am on my feet, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the 
Klamath timber bill which passed a few moments ago, by in- 
serting a letter from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENDING TIME FOR FILING CLAIMS UNDER WAR CLAIMS ACT OF 
1928 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was House 
Joint Resolution 416, to extend the time for filing claims 
under the settlement of war claims act of 1928, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this joint resolution be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DETERMINATION OF CERTAIN CLAIMS OF SEMINOLE INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5846) authorizing the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of Oklahoma to hear and 
determine certain claims of the Seminole Nation or Tribe 
of Indians. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Only two objections are 
heard. Three objections are required. 

The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to substitute for the House bill S. 4340, a similar bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Reserving the right to object, is it 
identical? 

Mr. McKEOWN. It is practically identical except the 
latter part. It strikes out an amendment with reference 


to a certain tract, because that is in the Court of Claims. 
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Mr. HASTINGS. But it does not enlarge the amount 
that is involved? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be recog- 
nized in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May the bill be reported first, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the 
Clerk will report the Senate bill for information. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Authorizing the District Court of the United States for the East- 
ern District of Oklahoma to hear and determine certain claims 
of the Seminole Nation or Tribe of Indians. 

Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District 
of Oklahoma, notwithstanding the lapse of time or statutes of 
limitation, to hear and determine any suits heretofore or here- 
after instituted by the Seminole Nation or Tribe of Indians, or 
on their behalf, or by any committee selected by the Seminole 
Indian Protective Association to represent such Indians, with re- 
spect to the title to the following described lands in Seminole 
County, Okla., or any clouds thereon, to wit: The south half 
northeast quarter and the southeast quarter, section 7; the south 
fifteen and seventy-eight one-hundredths acres of lot 3, and 
lots 6 and 7, section 8, all in township 7 north, range 8 east, 
Indian meridian, containing 320 acres, more or less. 

Sec. 2. The District Court of the United States for the Eastern 
District of Oklahoma shall have full authority, by proper orders 
and process, to bring in and make a party to the any 
person deemed by it n or proper to the final determination 
of the matter in controversy. The judgment or decree of such 
court shall be subject to review in accordance with the law gov- 

like cases. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask my 
colleague, the gentleman from Oklahoma, whether that lim- 
its jurisdiction to the particular tracts of land involved? 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is right. It does not allow them 
to have any jurisdiction over claims in the Court of Claims. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to sub- 
stitution of the Senate bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, with the 
understanding that the amendment that is incorporated in 
the House bill is not to be offered to the Senate bill, I have 
no objection. 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; it will not be offered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
substitution of the Senate bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the 
Senate bill will be considered as read. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

I recognize the futility of trying to defeat these bills, 
which seem to have so many friends in the House, but there 
are certain features of this bill which ought to be called 
particularly to the attention of the House. 

In the first place, they had their day in court, and because 
of lapse of time, and more particularly, I assume, although 
I make no statement to that effect, because some claims 
lawyer here in Washington has dug up this claim after the 
expiration of the time, it comes here, and instead of being 
referred to the Committee on Claims it is referred to a dis- 
trict court out in Oklahoma, where human interest, as 
everywhere else, will undoubtedly be influenced. I mean, of 
course, no reflection upon the court as a whole. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. 
The gentleman, I think, has in mind an entirely different 
bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No. This bill is to authorize the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Oklahoma to settle this case. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Iam satisfied the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts is confusing this bill with another bill on the 
calendar. This case has not been tried in the Court of 
Claims. 
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Mr. McKEOWN. If the gentleman will allow me to ex- 
plain. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman explain why it is 
asked to take it up after the limitation of time has expired? 

Mr. McKEOWN. There is no limitation of time, except 
this: This is a case where the department approved a lease 
to an oil company for $100 an acre when all the surround- 
ing land was bringing $1,000 an acre, and these Indians came 
and asked the department why it was the department ap- 
proved a lease for $100 an acre when the land was bringing 
$1,000 an acre. The department said, “ We are willing for 
you to go and try that in the court in the eastern district 
of Oklahoma,” which is the only court that can try the rights 
of these Indians against the oil company, as to this lease. 
Their claim is that the lease is void because of yery inade- 
quate consideration. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Why not try it before the Court of 
Claims? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Because the Court of Claims can not 
try an ejectment suit. This is to try the title to the right 
of that lease on that land, and no court has jurisdiction 
except the eastern district of Oklahoma. That is all that 
is involved in this case. They are simply asking the right 
to have their case heard, and the department saw the 
justice of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In just a moment. I want to call to 
the attention of the House the fact that we have on this 
calendar, and have had on every Consent Calendar, claim 
after claim for the Indians. I have no particular objection 
to the Indians, although they are the only group in the 
whole United States that has not been affected by the de- 
pression. We feed them, clothe them, take care of them, 
and then we appropriate money out of the Treasury for 
them. We educate them and we gave them rights of citizen- 
ship, and then we have to come here and pass special legis- 
lation in their behalf. I think we are going too far with 
the poor Indian. The Indian ought to be well enough edu- 
cated to take care of himself, to take care of his finances, 
and to take care of his living. He ought to take his cut 
the same as everybody else, and I am fundamentally opposed 
to such legislation. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does the gentleman not think it comes 
with poor grace for him or any other Member to object to 
allowing the Indians to go into the United States court and 
have their rights adjudicated and abide by the judgment of 
that court, and does the gentleman think he should object 
to legislation that will give them that privilege? While I 
am om my feet I want to express my gratification at the 
information given by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. UNDERHILL] that the Indians of this country are not 
affected by the depression. Let me remind the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that at one time the Indians had pos- 
sessory right to the entire United States from ocean to ocean 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf, and all of our records of 
dealings with the Indians reducing their landed possessions 
are not to be very greatly commended, and I think the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts will agree to that. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. But that is no reason why we should 
go back to the dim and distant past, and pass special legis- 
lation at every Congress for the benefit of various Indians. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is the gentleman afraid of our own 
courts? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


RESTORATION OF HOMESTEAD RIGHTS 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4029) to restore homestead rights in certain cases, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection in order that the gentleman from Montana may 
make a statement? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I shall be pleased to. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I sincerely hope the gentleman 
will not object to this bill, It does not cost anybody any- 
thing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes; it costs the people of my State 
the privilege of going and settling on the public domain. 
When a citizen out in the gentleman’s country has had that 
privilege before and sold his land obtained under the home- 
stead rights, why should the people of the country be barred 
from the homestead privilege and a special favor conferred 
upon the denizens of the gentleman’s State? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. If it is fixed in the gentleman’s 
mind that he is going to object, I see no use consuming the 
time of the House further. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I hope the gentleman is not fixed in that 
determination. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am most fixed in this determination 
and have been for many years. I object to the people of 
the country being barred from homestead rights, preferen- 
tial treatment being given to favored citizens of the gentle- 
man’s State. 

Mr. Speaker, I object. ` 

OTOE AND MISSOURIA TRIBES OF INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10927) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to adjudicate the rights of the Otoe and Missouria Tribes of 
Indians to compensation on a basis of guardian and ward. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, STAFFORD, Mr. JENKINS, and Mr. DYER objected. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will reserve my objection to allow the 
gentleman to make.a statement. 

Mr. GARBER. This bill has been called to the attention 
of the House several times and the objections heretofore 
made seemed to be based upon an adverse report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Now, if the gentleman will 
only examine that report—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I say right there that I have not 
only examined the report once but I have examined it three 
times, and only yesterday I went over it again thoroughly 
and could not bring myself around to supporting this bill. 
They have already had their day in court and the attorney 
for the Indians withdrew their claim. 

Mr. GARBER. Right there is where the gentleman is 
mistaken; these Indians have never had their day in court. 

If the gentleman will read the last paragraph of the ad- 
verse report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, he will 
change his mind. The bill as originally introduced did con- 
tain some of the objections set forth in the report, but as 
drafted by the subcommittee, it eliminated all of the objec- 
tions of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs with the excep- 
tion of two, and that paragraph reads as follows: 


The changes which have been made do not remove our funda- 
mental objection to the bill which is based primarily on the fact 
that the plaintiff was still in court as to the third claim on the 
merits. 


There were three causes of action set up in the petition 
and the court sustained the demurrer as to two of them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As to two of them; yes. 

Mr. GARBER. The court overruled the demurrer as to 
the third. Now, the third cause of action simply set up a 
claim for small amounts due under several different treaties 
and the amount was considered of insufficient importance 
to carry on this litigation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma that three gentlemen having 
signified their intention of objecting to the bill, the Chair 
feels that the call of the calendar should proceed. 
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Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the objection 
raised by the gentleman from Wisconsin I desire to briefly 
explain the equity of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman desire 
to further reserve his objection and give the gentleman from 
Oklahoma further time? 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve my objection to 
give the gentleman time to explain the bill. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention 
of the gentleman to the substantial merits of one of the im- 
portant claims of these Indians on which they have never 
had their day in court. One of these claims is for the bal- 
ance due on the purchase price of certain lands. Their 
lands were appraised and were then sold at public sale. 

The lands sold comprised 43,293.29 acres, but before being 
sold they were appraised at $256,887.07. Pursuant to due 
notice given, they were sold at public sale to the highest 
bidders in the aggregate amount of $516,851.52. (Computa- 
tion of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1894.) On such date there had been paid $322,- 
075.70 principal and $28,253.51 interest, making a total of 
$350,329.21. There remained then due upon-the basis of the 
price at which the lands were sold, $194,775.82 principal and 
the interest thereon computed to February 1, 1894, $100,- 
432.91, making a total of $295,208.73, or a total amount due 
in round numbers on March 12, 1900, of $320,000. 

Let it be remembered that in making these sales the Gov- 
ernment was acting at all times as the agent for and guard- 
ian of the Indians, to be held strictly accountable for the 
collection of the purchase price and the correct accounting 
thereof to the Indians. 

After the sale many of the settlers defaulted in the pay- 
ments to be made for their land and for 19 years impor- 
tuned Congress to enact laws releasing them from their 
obligation to pay the purchase price for said lands and to 
permit them to receive title to said lands upon the payment 
of the appraised value only. 

The sale of the lands was authorized by an act of Con- 
gress, March 3, 1881 (21 Stat. L. 380), the public sale of the 
lands taking place in May, 1883, at the United States dis- 
trict land office at Beatrice, Nebr. By act of Congress, 
March 3, 1885 (23 Stat. L. 371), the time of final payment 
was extended for two years; by act of Congress, August 
2, 1886 (24 Stat. L. 214), the time of final payment was 
further extended for the period of two years; by act of 
Congress, March 3, 1893 (27 Stat. L. 586), the Secretary of 
the Interior was authorized and directed to revise and adjust 
on principle of equity the sale of lands in the reservation, 
the consent of the Indians having been first obtained. The 
Secretary of the Interior was unable to secure the consent 
of the Indians for the sale of the lands at the appraised 
price or to secure their consent to any rebate from the pur- 
chase price. For 19 years the settlement was attempted to 
be effected with the Indians, during which time they were 
denied payment. 

Finally, through the misrepresentations of James Mc- 
Laughlin, an inspector, the Indians were induced to sign a 
paper which, in fact, was a consent to a rebate of the pur- 
chase price. This consent was given by 73 adults, 34 of 
whom signed by mark. Such number did not comprise all 
the adult or minor members of the tribes. They were in- 
duced to sign upon the representation that they would receive 
an Indian payment. Their consent was not given in open 
council but was procured by going around from tent to hut 
and inducing the members individually to sign such consent, 
believing it to be as represented, namely, a paper that would 
secure the payment to them of over $70 each. 

It was upon the basis of this paper, being the voluntary 
consent of the Indians, that Congress passed the act of April 
14, 1900, providing for an adjustment of the price agreed 
to be paid for the lands. Said act was dependent upon the 
consent of the Indians having been first obtained, and such 
consent never having been in fact obtained, the authority 
to adjust a rebate from the purchase price and accept in lieu 
thereof the appraised price plus 25 per cent of the selling 
price with interest should not have been granted. It, how- 
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ever, was granted, and the settlers received the benefits of 
the rebate in the purchase price which should have been 
paid to the Indians. 

Let it be remembered that such offer of settlement had 
been previously presented to the Indians in open council and 
each time rejected by them. The hearings contain a number 
of affidavits from the Indians whose marks appear attached 
to the purported consent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARBER. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The basis of the claim is upon a treaty 
and facts arising back in 1854, yet the gentleman is provid- 
ing in his amendment for the consideration of claims grow- 
ing out of improper, unjust, or inequitable methods. At this 
late date how is the Government going to protect itself 
against such an omnibus provision as that? 

Mr. GARBER. The basis of the claim for the balance of 
the purchase price of the lands is not dependent upon any 
treaty, as stated by the gentleman from Wisconsin. The 
basis of the claim is for a balance of the actual purchase 
price of the lands sold at public sale which has never been 
paid to these Indians. There is nothing hazy or uncertain 
about this claim. The facts are of record, the appraised 
value, the purchase price, and the amount of the rebates. 

Without an act of Congress, conferring jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims, these Indians are without any remedy 
for the collection of the money due them. Not only are the 
“wards of the Nation” not permitted to sue the sovereign 
but neither are its citizens, except when the sovereign ex- 
pressly waives immunity of sovereignty and by act of Con- 
gress provides a forum in which the claim of the citizen or 
“wards of the Nation ” may be fully investigated and deter- 
mined according to the principles of justice and equity 
which are the objectives of our political system. 

In this case a companion bill has already been reported 
out by the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. It has 
passed the Senate and is now on the Speaker’s table— 
Senate bill 4578. The bill under consideration was unan- 
imously reported out by the House Indian Affairs Commit- 
tee. For one Member to take advantage of the rules and 
object to its favorable consideration on the Consent Calendar 
is an exercise of power which, to say the very least, requires 
full explanation, and such has not been given in this case. 
Such does not represent the agencies of the legislative de- 
partment of government. Such arbitrary objection here 
made does not represent the Senate. It does not represent 
the unanimous approval of the House Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee, composed of 21 members. It is not the purpose of 
this Nation to do injustice. Equal and exact justice is the 
objective of the Government, and this is equally true when 
its most helpless wards are involved. 

The United States was the trustee of the lands sold for 
the Indians, and held the title in trust for them and agreed 
to sell them to the best advantage to the Indians. The 
Indians looked to the Government for protection. They 
relied in good faith upon its disposition to do what was best 
for them. They now ask the Government to permit them 
to present proof of the justness of their claims to an author- 
ized agency of the Government. The Court of Claims has 
been given jurisdiction to hear such claims against the Gov- 
ernment when the Government gives its consent. It can 
issue no execution to enforce the payment of any amount 
which it might find to be due. The Indians must then ap- 
peal to the sovereign for an appropriation to pay the claim 
ascertained by the court to be due, and, if the legislative 
department refused to appropriate, the Indians would be 
without redress. 

These Indians were once powerful but, at all times, peace- 
ful tribes. Their first treaty with the Government, in 1823, 


was for a cession of their lands west of the Missouri River, 
amounting to over 11,000,000 acres. By different treaties, 
from time to time, they have peacefully relinquished their 
ry rights to their lands until to-day they have but 

121,000 acres left and only $157 in their tribal funds. 
If they were permitted to sue and present their claims, 
and if they were then given judgment, the bill under con- 
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sideration provides that when collected the money shall be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the Indians, thereafter to be appropriated by Congress 
for their education, health, and for industrial purposes. 

Those arbitrarily exercising the power of objection under 
the consent rule in thus defeating an act already passed by 
the Senate and unanimously reported out by the House 
Indian Affairs Committee must be in possession of inside 
information which the agencies of the House were never 
able to procure and must be motivated by strong considera- 
tions which, to say the least, impose the duty of satisfactory 
explanation, and that, as yet, has not been forthcoming. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, may I call to the gentle- 
man’s attention the fact that in dealing with these Indians 
the United States Government has never in a single instance 
kept its word or its treaty with any of the Indian tribes? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I can not allow such a 
wholesale charge to go unchallenged in every instance. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I make the charge that the Government 
has not kept its word with these Indian tribes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I can not allow such a 
charge to go unchallenged. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. JENKINS, and Mr. DYER objected. 

UNITED STATES COTTON STANDARDS ACT 

The Clerk called the next business on the Consent Calen- 
dar, House Joint Resolution 434, to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to provide additional facilities 
for the classification of cotton under the United States cot- 
ton standards act and for the dissemination of market news 
information. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under reservation of ob- 
jection, I think it would expedite consideration of this bill if 
it were passed over without prejudice. I make this request 
for the reason that since the gentleman spoke to me on Sat- 
urday I have examined the original act and I am in difficulty 
to know what additional privileges the gentleman seeks to 
confer on the cotton farmers generally which are not con- 
ferred by the original act. 

Mr. FULMER. I will be pleased to give the gentleman the 
information. That is the only reason for the passage of this 
measure—to extend to farmers additional benefits. Cotton 
classifiers and samplers will be placed under the supervision 
of the Department of Agriculture in accordance with the 
intent of the original act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the original act, as I read it, the 
Department of Agriculture has authority to appoint these 
agents. 

Mr. FULMER. May I state that the Department of Agri- 
culture now has the right to license these cotton graders 
for any cotton firm, but we propose to give supervision of 
classers to the department. We also put in this bill licensed 
samplers to operate where the sales of cotton by farmers are 
not large enough to employ a cotton grader. 

May I state further that pending the passage of this legis- 
lation the Department of Agriculture in the fall of 1930 and 
1931 sent into my State an expert cotton grader to operate 
as if the bill were operating, and if I had the time I could tell 
the gentleman the wonderful advantage in extending the 
benefits of the actual length of cotton and the actual grades 
to farmers. These benefits will not only give to farmers a 
better price for cotton but will tend to improve grade and 
staple length of cotton. This will also assist the South to 
compete with foreign cotton countries that are now improv- 
ing their cotton as to length of staple. This bill does not 
carry an appropriation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It carries the implication that appro- 
priations will be made for an additional army of agents. It 
is about that phase that I wish to confer with the gentleman 
privately and to call up the department. 

Mr. FULMER. The gentleman will bear in mind that that 
has already been thrashed out in the committee, and Mr. 
Kitchen, representing the department, stated that under 
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the original act all the expense would be borne by the 
farmers and the merchants who receive these benefits. This 
measure is indorsed by the department, as well as the Agri- 
cultural Committee. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have not the original act before me. 

Mr. FULMER. I talked with the gentleman about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have examined the act since then and 
I want to consider it further. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

STABILIZATION OF LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 

The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 11816, to stop injury to the public grazing lands by 
preventing overgrazing and soil deterioration, to provide for 
their orderly use, improvement, and development, to sta- 
bilize the livestock industry dependent upon the public 
range, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, the Speaker announced that this is one of the bills 
on which he would recognize a motion to suspend the rules. 
I realize we will be helpless under suspension of the rules. 

The title of the bill is very promising and alluring, but I 
do not believe the text of the bill carries out its very alluring 
title, and I am going to oppose it under suspension of the 
rules; and for that purpose I shall object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will note that section 
10 of this bill provides that an additional 35 per cent shall 
be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury to the State in 
which said grazing district is situated. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And that is not all of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is enough to justify an objection 
to it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the gentleman going to join the op- 
position to this bill under suspension? 

Mr. COLTON. If the gentleman will permit, we have 
attempted to make this bill conform to what we pay now out 
of the forest-reserve fees, except 25 per cent is paid for the 
use of schools and roads and an additional 10 per cent spent 
locally on forest roads and trails. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think this bill ought to pass. 

Mr. COLTON. We pay 25 per cent and then get an addi- 
tional 10 per cent spent locally by the Forest Service. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall join the gentleman from New 
York in objecting to the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let me also call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that once a lessee of any importance 
enters into a lease, he practically has a stranglehold on the 
property, because a subsequent lessee would have to buy his 
fences and his equipment and would be absolutely at the 
mercy of the original lessee. 

Mr. COLTON. It would be taken over at an appraised 
price and the permittee would have a voice in determining 
its value. 

Mr. BLANTON. The bill ought not to pass by unanimous 
consent, and I shall join the gentleman from New York in 
objecting. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


MINING OF COAL, PHOSPHATE, OIL, ETC., ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The Clerk called the next business on the Consent Cal- 
endar, S. 4509, to further amend the act approved February 
25, 1920, entitled “An act to promote the mining of coal, 
phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public 
domain.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I notice the bill does not follow the recommendations of 
the department in having the deferred rentals applied on 
any royalties that may arise in the future. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. The recommendations of the 
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Lands very carefully, and we finally differed from the judg- 
ment of the commissioner. 

There are two sets of leases issued to these oil lands— 
“a” and “b.” They cover two classes of public lands, naval 
oil reserves and those for the purposes of the Department of 
the Interior. On account of the depression the Government 
has requested certain lessees to refrain from production, but 
under the law the Government collects rental for the non- 
production period. 

It seems unfair for the Government to order lessees to 
refrain from production and then collect rent for the non- 
production period. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Colorado does not 
grasp my objection. I am asking to have an amendment 
incorporated on page 2 that these collections shall be applied 
to royalties due for future production, so that when they 
come to the further operation of the oil leases these deferred 
rentals will be applied to the royalties. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. That makes little difference 
with the existing law; but for the purpose of getting the bill 
passed I am authorized by the chairman of the committee 
to say that we have no objection to the amendment at this 
time, thus sending the bill back to the Senate, and if it will 
not concur in your amendment, a conference committee can 
iron out the difference. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With that understanding, I have no 
objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved February 25, 1920 
(41 Stat. L. 437), entitled “An act to promote the mining of coal, 
phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain,” 
be, and the same is hereby, further amended by adding thereto 
the following section: 

“Sec. 39. In the event the Secretary of the Interior, in the inter- 
est of conservation, shall direct or shall assent to the suspension of 
operations and productions of coal, oil, and/or gas under any lease 
granted under the terms of this act, any payment of acreage 
rental prescribed by such lease likewise shall be suspended during 
such period of suspension of operations and production; and the 
term of such lease shall be extended by adding any such suspen- 
sion period thereto: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be 
construed as affecting existing leases within the borders of the 
naval petroleum reserves and naval oil-shale reserves.“ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, after the word “ production,” insert the words 
“to be applied to royalties due for future production.” 

Mr. PATTERSON. What is the effect of the amendment; 
what is the purpose of it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Department of the Interior recom- 
mends that the rentals during the interim when oil is not 
being produced should be applied to royalties under the gen- 
eral law, shall be applied to the deferred rentals. That is 
only fair to the Government. We are granting a deference 
of charges while they are not in operation, and when they 
do begin operations the deferred rentals should be applied 
to the royalties. 

Mr. PATTERSON. These rentals are for the nonproduc- 
tion period. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We are deferring the charges for rent 
and royalties during this interim when they are not being 
operated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS DUE TO UNEMPLOYMENT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12097) for the relief of distress due to unemployment, 
to create a committee for Federal, State, and local coopera- 
tion in placing qualified unemployed persons on unoccupied 
farms for the purpose of growing subsistence food crops dur- 
ing the continuance of the unemployment emergency. 
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Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I ask unanimous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

READJUSTMENT OF LEASE OF POST-OFFICE GARAGE IN BOSTON, MASS. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 88) to authorize the Postmaster General to investigate 
the conditions of the lease of the post-office garage in Bos- 
ton, Mass., and to readjust the terms thereof. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin objects. 

CLAIM OF MERCEDES MARTINEZ VIUDA DE SANCHEZ 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12742) authorizing an appropriation for payment to 
the Government of the Dominican Republic for the account 
of Mercedes Martinez Viuda de Sanchez, a Dominican 
subject. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? This bill requires three objectors. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


RAIMUNDA VALLADARES DE CALDERON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12744) authorizing an appropriation for payment to 
the Government of Nicaragua for the account of Raimunda 
Valladares de Calderon, a citizen of Nicaragua. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, for payment to the Government of Nicaragua for the 
account of Raimunda Valladares de Calderon, the widow of Justo 
Calderon, and the children of Justo Calderon, a native of Nica- 
ragua, who was shot to death by a member of the United States 
naval forces on January 30, 1930, the sum of $2,500. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. When some of these incidents were reported to 
this country the veracity was questioned and great protest 
arose against newspaper men and others reporting the facts. 
Whenever any Members of the House and of the Senate 
referred to conditions in Nicaragua or quoted these reports 
we were howled down and the occupation of Nicaragua 
lauded to the skies as rendering a very useful service down 
in Central America. If there ever was a case of cold-blooded 
murder it was this case, calling for payment of indemnity 
by our Government as provided in the bill now under con- 
sideration. For no reason at all, after this native had been 
captured and was under arrest, on foot, going along with a 
mounted escort, one of the marines dismounted and shot the 
man down in cold blood in the presence of his son, a 13- 
year-old boy. I believe the marine was given two years’ 
sentence for this cold-blooded murder after court-martial. 
He offered no defense except that he was intoxicated, which 
aggravates rather than mitigates the offense. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the gentleman happen to listen in 
the other afternoon to the radio speech of Gen. James G. 
Harbord, who, besides drawing a general’s retired pay for 
life, draws $75,000 a year from the radio corporation? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I heard the speech to which I think 
the gentleman refers. 


Mr. BLANTON. On the subject of the marines. I take 


it that he would have the Government place our marines 
in every foreign country on the face of the globe. 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. He stated that if we reduce the num- 
ber of marines from 15,000 to 13,000 we would have to hang 
crépe on the crosses of the boys in France. Personally I 
can not see the relevancy of such a statement. Of course, 
no one can agree with such a statement as that. I take this 
time, Mr. Speaker, to point out the grave danger of sending 
our troops at the request of any bankers of my city or any 
special interest to foreign lands. We have a series of cases 
of this kind—this is only one—and we had a half dozen last 
Consent Calendar day of Nicaraguan citizens who claimed 
damages, and cases in China, for which the Government had 
to pay indemnity. These are going to pile up. I take this 
opportunity to sound a word of warning. There are grave 
conditions in the Far East at this time. I hope that we 
will have learned from the lesson of the World War that 
we should do everything possible to prevent loans and to 
prevent shipment of munitions, in order not to embroil our- 
selves in the conflict in that part of the world. If loans 
are made to one or the other of the combatants in the Far 
East, it may eventually bring our country, or at least fur- 
nish the motive to get us into war. After we start up a war 
trade, one of the losing parties will embroil this country, 
and we will be in another world war. We are still paying 
for the lesson we learned in 1917, and I hope that the 
greatest restraint will be exercised in this House as reports 
come from the Far East, so that we will not be dragged 
into another world war. American lives are worth more 
than bankers’ loans. Our peace and tranquillity are worth 
more than profits on war supplies. Let us act accordingly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the pro 
forma amendment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection, and the bill was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid on the table. 


SALVADOR BUITRAGO DIAZ 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12748) authorizing an appropriation for payment to 
the Government of Nicaragua for the account of Salvador 
Buitrago Diaz, a citizen of Nicaragua. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
Will there be any objection to an amendment reducing this 
amount from $1,500 to $500? This is a relative proposition. 
No lives were lost. It involves the destruction of property. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, the facts are set forth 
in this report, and on those facts your committee thought 
that the amount reported in the bill was a reasonable 
compensation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for payment to the Government of Nicaragua for the 
account of Salvador Buitrago Diaz, a Nicaraguan citizen, as full 
indemnity for damages alleged to have been done to his prop- 
erty by United States marines on February 6, 1921, the sum of 
$1,500. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Further, with regard to the position taken by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr, LAGVUARDral, with which I agree, 
I think it is highly improper for a retired general of our 
Army, who has ceased to serve the United States, yet who 
is drawing for life the pay of a major general while he is 
drawing a tremendous salary from a private corporation, to 
make the kind of a speech over a national hook-up that was 
made by General Harbord last week. It is the Congress of 
the United States that represents the people, and not Gen- 
eral Harbord. 

I think also that it is highly improper for a man like 
William Randolph Hearst to print the kind of an editorial 
that he printed in his Washington Herald this morning, 
making a general attack upon every Member of Congress. 
What did Mr. Hearst ever do when he was a Member of 
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this body that is worth remembering? Can any Member 
think of anything? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. Certainly, if my friend from 
New York knows anything worth remembering that Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst accomplished when he was a 
Member of this body, he should place it in the RECORD. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Not when he was in the 
Congress; but he gives us the largest funny sheet of any 
newspaper in Washington, does he not? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; but to offset that we have poems 
by Hamitton FisH and others. (Laughter.] Because he 
could not repeal the eighteenth amendment and put a sales- 
tax burden upon the shoulders of the people of America, 
Mr. Hearst is now mad, and he says Congress has not done 
a thing but fritter away the time and money of the people. 
What does he know about it? Mr. Hearst would have been 
perfectly pleased with this Congress if we had passed the 
repeal resolution and if we had brought the beer saloon 
back and if we had put the sales tax on the burdened 
shoulders of the people. He would have been perfectly sat- 
isfied; but because he does not like some speeches that are 
made over in the Senate just now, in order to hit a back-hand 
slap at some Senator, he attacks the whole Congress of the 
United States and makes some of the people over the United 
States, through his string of chain newspapers, believe that 
we have done nothing; that we are frittering away the time 
and money of the people. 

I am glad that the American people are represented by 
the membership of this body and not Mr. Hearst. I think 
the interests of America are better safeguarded by the Rep- 
resentatives that we have here than by the representation 
they get through Mr. Hearst’s string of chain newspapers. 
How long is he going to continue his unjust attacks on 
Congress? 

He is jealous because the membership of this House has 
access to the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp when they want to have 
articles reprinted and sent to their people. 

Mr. Speaker, if it were not for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as a safeguard to Members, the big chain newspaper inter- 
ests in this country could ruin and run out of public life 
every man who serves in this Congress. The expense of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is a bagatelle in comparison to the 
great service that it renders the people of America. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for payment to the Government of Nicaragua for the 
account of Salvador Buitrago Diaz, a Nicaraguan citizen, as full 
indemnity for damages alleged to have been done to his property 
by United States marines on February 6, 1921, the sum of $1,500. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. ENRIQUETA KOCH V. DE JEANNERET 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12751) authorizing an appropriation for payment to 
the Government of Chile for the account of Enriqueta Koch 
v. de Jeanneret, a citizen of Chile. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the not otherwise appro- 
priated, for payment to the Government of Chile for the account 
of Enriqueta Koch v. de Jeanneret as complete indemnity for in- 
juries to her daughter, Lucia de Jeanneret, of Valparaiso, Chile, 
occasioned by an assault at Valparaiso by Andrew Stanley Kondek, 
seaman, United States Navy, on February 4, 1921, and as reimburse- 
ment of all expenses caused thereby, the sum of $2,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
HENRY BORDAY 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12752) authorizing an appropriation for payment to 
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the French Government for the account of Henry Borday, a 
citizen of France. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there obection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not think we ought 
ever to permit another American dollar to enter France until 
that country sees fit to meet its financial obligations to the 
United States. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
quired. 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SUTPHIN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

NAMING OF SUBCONTRACTORS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9921) to require contractors on public-building proj- 
ects to name their subcontractors, material men, and sup- 
ply men, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman withhold that for 
a moment? 

Mr. TABER. I withhold it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this bill is on the calen- 
dar to be brought up under suspension of the rules, and 
therefore I ask unanimous consent that it be passed over at 
this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]? 

There was no objection. 

PAYMENT OF SIX MONTHS’ GRATUITY TO DEPENDENT RELATIVES 
OF OFFICERS, ENLISTED MEN, OR NURSES 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6734) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
payment of six months’ death gratuity to dependent relative 
of officers, enlisted men, or nurses whose death results from 
wounds or disease not resulting from their own misconduct,” 
approved May 22, 1928. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, I ask unanimous consent that this bill go over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

NAVAL RESERVE AND MARINE CORPS RESERVE 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5329) to amend section 24 of the act approved Febru- 
ary 28, 1925, entitled “An act to provide for the creation, 
organization, administration, and maintenance of a Naval 
Reserve and a Marine Corps Reserve,” as amended by the 
act of March 2, 1929. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

NAVAL ORDNANCE PLANT, SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4657) to authorize the disposition of the naval ord- 
nance plant, South Charleston, W. Va., and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I have a very serious objection to the proceeds of 
this sale’s going into any special fund. If this property has 
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been declared surplus property, if it is no longer required 
by the Navy Department, if it is to be sold, then I submit 
the money ought to be covered into the United States 
Treasury. If we permit this money to go into a special 
fund, then the Navy Department will go out and buy an- 
other plant. 

Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. I think there would be 
no objection whatever to striking out the last words in the 
bill to the end that the money should go directly into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The disposition of this prop- 
erty is in line with other sales we have had of surplus 
property. I have no objection to the money’s going into the 
general fund of the Treasury. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman from Georgia under- 
stands my purpose in making the suggestion. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Exactly. I suggest to the gen- 
tleman from New York that he offer an amendment to 
the effect that the money derived from this sale shall go 
directly to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let me ask the gentleman from 
Georgia this question, as he is chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs: This plant was purchased for the purpose 
of building and maintaining an armor-plate plant, was it 
not? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is correct. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Now it is thought, after spending 
several millions of dollars, that it is no longer necessary to 
keep this plant. Have we the assurance of the gentleman 
that it is not contemplated to go out and build another 
plant later on for the same purpose? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I may state to the gentleman 
from New York that in view of the policy now to construct 
no ships I do not think there is much need of this armor- 
plate plant here or anywhere else. In all probability the 
Navy will never again engage in this kind of enterprise. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it not true that at no time has this 
plant been put on a production basis? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I think it ceased its activity 
just about the time we spent $23,000,000 to build it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It never commenced operation. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, may I inquire of the chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs whether the gentleman thinks the time is op- 
portune for the disposal of large operating projects and in- 
dustrial plants similar to the one that is included in this 
bill? 

Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. This bill does not pro- 
vide a mandate that it shall be sold, but it gives authority 
to the Secretary of the Navy when he sees fit to dispose of 
it. If he can do that, it will bring about an annual saving of 
over $100,000 for custody of the plant, including some 65 
civilians who are now employed there and a guard of 
marines. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I take it that it is not intended 
that the Secretary of the Navy will enter upon negotia- 
tions for its disposal at this particular time? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I think he has no intention of 
doing so within the next six weeks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know of industrial propositions 
where there were absolutely no bidders for a plant because 
it was not a going concern, but was a liability. I would 
not like to see this property put on the auction block in 
these times when there is no possibility of realizing anything 
like a fair value for it. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am sure if the Secretary of 
the Navy can not receive a fair price for it, it will not be 
offered. Its sale is not made mandatory on his part. It 
gives him authority to dispose of it; it merely gives him 
authority to dispose of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But there is no protection in the bill; 
the bill does not say that it shall only be disposed of at a 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course no value is set in 
the bill, but the Secretary of the Navy is not going to sell 
it if he can not dispose of it at its fair value. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know of many instances where the 
hide Department has made sales way below the market 
value. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I do not think any such action 
will be taken in this instance. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to ask whether the Congressman whose district this 
plant is in favors the bill? I wish to ask also whether the 
people in that section will have ample opportunity to voice 
their objections against the sale of this property, if they 
have any. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The bill was introduced by the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. The people around 
South Charleston, W. Va., do not object; and the bill was 
unanimously reported by the committee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
authorized to dispose of all or any part of, or interest in, the 
lands, improvements, and equipment comprising the naval ord- 
nance plant located at South Charleston, W. Va., which includes 
the armor plant, the projectile plant, and armor and bungalow 
parks, in like manner and under like terms, conditions, and re- 
strictions as prescribed for the disposition of certain other naval 
properties by the act entitled “An act to authorize the disposition 
of lands no longer needed for naval purposes,” approved June 7, 
1926 (44 Stat. L. 700), and the net proceeds from the sale of said 
property shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the naval 
public works construction fund created by section 9 of said act. 

With the following committee amendment: Page 2, line 4, 
after the word “shall,” insert the words “after deducting 
the cost of removing desirable equipment.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarp1a: Page 2, line 5, after the 
word “ be,” strike out the words deposited in” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ covered into,” and on page 2, line 5, after the 
word “ Treasury,” strike out the words “to the credit of the naval 
public works construction fund created by section 9 of said act.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that it is customary to word the amendment to 
read that the funds are covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts? Will the gentleman add the words “ as 
miscellaneous receipts ” after the word Treasury? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I shall be pleased to. I offer that as 
a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 2, line 
5, after the word “be,” strike out the words “deposited in” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ covered into,” and on page 2, line 
5, after the word “ Treasury,” strike out the words “to the credit 
of the naval public works construction fund created by section 9 
of said act” and add “as miscellaneous receipts,” 

The substitute amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Texas and the gentleman from Minnesota to ask 
unanimous consent for the consideration of bills, and then 
it is proposed to take up some suspensions. 

If the gentlemen who are looking after the Consent Cal- 
endar will remain, the Chair hopes we can call the balance 
of the calendar after consideration of two or perhaps three 
motions to suspend the rules. 

The Chair makes this statement in view of the fact that 
some gentlemen have called attention to the fact that there 
are a number of bridge bills on the Consent Calendar that 
it is quite important to pass in order that the construction 


certain price or at a price which represents its fair value. | of the bridges may be commenced. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Witu1ams] to ask unanimous consent for the consideration 
of a bill. ‘ 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUILDING AT FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13959) to authorize the incorporated town of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $100,000 for 
the purpose of constructing and equipping a public-school 
building in the town of Fairbanks, Alaska, and for other 


purposes. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 


follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the incorporated town of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, is hereby authorized and empowered to issue its bonds in 
any sum not exceeding $100,000 for the purpose of constructing 
and equipping a public-school building in the town of Fairbanks, 
Alaska: Provided, however, That no issue of bonds or other instru- 
ments of any such indebtedness shall be made, other than such 
bonds or other instruments of indebtedness in serial form matur- 
ing in substantially equal annual installments, the first install- 
ment to mature not later than 5 years from the date of the 
issue of such series, and the last installment not later than 15 
years from the date of such issue. 

Sec. 2. That before said bonds shall be issued a special election 
shall be ordered by the common council of the said town of Fair- 
banks, at which election the question of whether such bonds shall 
be issued shall be submitted to the qualified electors of said town 
of Fairbanks whose names appear on the last assessment roll of 
said town for municipal taxation. Thirty days’ notice of such 
election shall be given by publication thereof in a newspaper 
printed and published and of general circulation in said town 
before the day fixed for such election. 

Sec. 3. That the registration for such election, the manner of 
conducting the same, and the canvass of the returns of said elec- 
tion shall be, as nearly as practicable, in accordance with the 
requirements of law in general or special elections of said munici- 
pality, and said bonds shall be issued only upon condition that 
not less than 65 per cent of the votes cast at such election in said 
town shall be in favor of issuing said bonds. 

Src. 4. That the bonds above specified, when authorized to be 
issued as hereinbefore provided, shall bear interest at a rate to be 
fixed by the common council of the town of Fairbanks, not to 
exceed 7 per cent per annum, payable semiannually, and shall not 
be sold for less than their par value, with accrued interest, and 
shall be in denominations not exceeding $1,000 each: Provided, 
however, That the common council of the said town of Fairbanks 
may reserve the right to pay off such bonds in their numerical 
order at the rate of $20,000 thereof per annum from and after 
the expiration of five years from the date of issue. Principal and 
interest shall be payable in lawful money of the United States 
of America at the office of the town treasurer of the town of 
Fairbanks, or at such bank in the city of New York, in the State 
of New York, or such place as may be designated by the common 
council of the town of Fairbanks, the place of payment to be men- 
tioned in the bonds: Provided further, That each and every bond 
shall have the written signature of the mayor and clerk of said 
town of Fairbanks, and also bear the seal of said town. 

Sec. 5. That no part of the funds arising from the sale of said 
bonds shall be used for any purpose other than specified in this 
act. Said bonds shall be sold only in such amounts as the com- 
mon council shall direct, and the proceeds thereof shall be dis- 
bursed for the purposes hereinbefore mentioned and under the 
order and direction of said common council from time to time as 
the same may be required for said purposes. 

Sec. 6. That the act of Congress entitled “An act to authorize 
the incorporated town of Fairbanks, Alaska, to issue bonds for the 
purchasing, construction, and maintenance of an electric light 
and power plant, telephone system, pumping station, and repairs 
to the water front, and for other purposes,” approved February 
7, 1927 (44 Stat. L. 1062), be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (S. 5252) providing 
for payment of $25 to each enrolled Chippewa Indian of 
Minnesota from the funds standing to their credit in the 
Treasury of the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: ' 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized and directed to withdraw from the Treasury so much as may 


be necessary of the principal fund on deposit to the credit of the 
Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, under section 7 of 
the act entitled “An act for the relief and civilization of the 


Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,” approved January 
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14, 1889, as amended, and to make therefrom payment of $25 to 
each enrolled Chippewa Indian of Minnesota, under such regula- 
tions as such Secretary shall prescribe. No payment shall be made 
under this act until the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota shall, in 
such manner as such Secretary shall prescribe, have accepted such 
payments and ratified the provisions of this act. The money paid 
to the Indians under this act shall not be subject to any lien or 
claim of whatever nature against any of said Indians. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


CROP-PRODUCTION LOAN 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (S. 5160) to provide for loans to farmers 
for crop production and harvesting during the year 1933, and 
for other purposes, with an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to request the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to advance to him the balance of the sum authorized 
to be allocated to the Secretary of Agriculture under section 2 
of the act of January 22, 1932, and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is directed to make such advances regardless of the 
amounts of notes, debentures, bonds, or other obligations of such 
corporation that may be outstanding at the time of making such 
advances, and the Secretary of Agriculture is further authorized 
to request the corporation to return all sums heretofore returned 
and/or released to the corporation by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, except so much as may have been used by the corporation to 
establish agricultural credit corporations under section 201(e) of 
the act of July 21, 1932, which sums, together with the sums col- -+ 
lected or to be collected from loans made by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture during the year 1932 under said section 2 of the act of 
January 22, 1932, shall be available to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make loans to farmers during the year 1933 for crop production, 
planting, fallowing, cultivation, and harvesting: Provided however, 
That the total sums used for the purposes of this act shall not 
exceed $75,000,000. Due consideration shall be given to the re- 
quirements of the truck-farming industry in the trucking areas 
of the various States. 

Sec. 2. (a) A first lien on all crops growing or to be planted, 
grown, and harvested during the year 1933 shall be required as 
security for such loan. Such loan shall be made through such 
agencies upon such terms and conditions and subject to such 
regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture may require as a condition to 
the making of any loan that the borrower agree to reduce his 
acreage or production program on such basis, not to exceed 30 per 
cent, as may be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
may provide that any such limitation shall not apply to the farmer, 
tenant, or share cropper who in 1932 planted not more than a 
minimum e of such crops as shall be designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 3. (a) The moneys authorized to be loaned by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under this resolution are declared to he im- 
pressed with a trust to accomplish the purposes provided for by 
this resolution, namely, the production, planting, fallowing, culti- 
vation, and harvesting of crops, which trust shall continue until 
the moneys loaned pursuant to this resolution have been used 
for the purposes contemplated by this resolution, and it shall be 
unlawful for any person to make any material false representation 
for the purpose of obtaining any loan or to assist in obtaining 
such loan or to dispose of or assist in disposing of any crops 
given as security for any loan made under authority of this reso- 
lution, except for the account of the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this resolution. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any person to charge a fee for the 
p of preparing or assisting in the preparation of any papers 
of an applicant for a loan under the provisions of this resolution. 

(c) Any person violating any of the provisions of this resolu- 
tion shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding six months, or both. 


The SPEAKER. Isa second demanded? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman from Texas yield 
before that question is put? 

Mr. JONES. If I am permitted to do so, I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would like to ask the gentleman if, in 
his motion to suspend the rules and pass the Senate bill, he 
would include an amendment which I think is very impor- 
tant and necessary to establish a precedent, and that is that 


interest on such loans shall not exceed 3 per cent per 
annum. I think, under the circumstances and under exist- 
ing conditions, this would be a very wholesome thing to do. 

Mr. JONES. I may state to the gentleman that if there 
is no objection on the part of the House, of course, I would 
like to have that lower rate of interest. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, we will leave it to the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture to determine the 
rate of interest. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. In its present form; yes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The amendment offered to the Senate bill 
is not open to any further amendment in the House? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself three minutes. 
I had hoped that it would not be necessary to extend this 
provision for another year, but we are all familiar with the 
conditions as they exist. We had hoped that the Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation would be able to handle it without 
additional work, but for some reason or other they have not 
seemed to function. 

I hope this is the last bill of its kind that it will ever be 
necessary to pass. I made a speech on the floor of the 
House against one of the early bills that was presented. It 
is not the best method, but this is an emergency. I hope 
proper and fair credit facilities may be worked out in such 
a way as to make further actions of this kind unnecessary. 

This does not require additional appropriations. It simply 
provides for the use of some unexpended funds of the pre- 
vious appropriation. When the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation act was pending, 10 per cent was set apart for 
agriculture. This was not all used. This fund is sufficient 
to continue the program another year. I had hoped that 
those controlling the financial affairs of our country would 
cease to worship an outworn fetish and would give con- 
sideration to the living needs of the people in this great, big 
country. But so far they have not taken the necessary 
action. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it not true that if this bill does not pass 
it will spell disaster to the farmers? 

Mr. JONES. There is no other adequate source of credit. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that we are in 
an anomalous position to-day considering the full week 
we spent trying to decrease the production of agricultural 
products. We spent an entire week passing a bill that had 
two objects in view—one was to increase the price of agri- 
cultural products and the second to decrease the acreage 
so that there would not be so large a surplus to take care of. 

Now, it seems to me that we were either wrong last week 
or wrong this week. I can not understand how we can ex- 
plain the situation whereby we were willing to pass a bill 
for the purpose of increasing prices of farm products which 
it is estimated would run as high as a billion dollars, and 
at the same time insist on decreased acreage and then turn 
around and appropriate $100,000,000 to do exactly the oppo- 
site of what we did last week, for the only purpose that this 
appropriation can possibly be used for is for increase of 
acreage of products we reduced last week. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman give us an assurance 
that that bill will pass the Senate? 

Mr. SNELL. I can not; and, in fact, hope not. 

Mr. JONES. This bill provides for a cut. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman will agree that if the other 
becomes a law this ought not to become a law. As a matter 
of fact, the chairman says in his report that it is not in- 
tended to be a continuing appropriation, that it shall not 
establish a precedent. Does the House appreciate the fact 
that within the last 12 years we have had 11 of these propo- 
sitions. It seems to me it is pretty near a precedent at this 
time. 
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Now, I am as much interested in the farmer as any man 
in the House. I come from a rural district where they are 
all farmers. i 

I feel that we are helping to destroy the great mass of the 
agricultural people in this country by creating more credit 
and increasing farm products and thereby decreasing the 
price of his product in the market. 

Now, if there is no objection, I would like to place a short 
statement in the Record showing the number of loans and 
the amount that has been collected. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. For your temporary information I will say 
that the first loan has been collected to the extent of 70 
per cent. The next to the extent of 78, the next to 68, the 
next 44, the next 81, the next 83, and three have been col- 
lected above 54 per cent, and the last 42 per cent. 

That includes $25,000,000 collateral, but I do not know 
what that means. I am sure that we are taking a track 
directly opposite what we took last week in the matter of 
farm legislation, and no man has or can present any valid 
reason why it should be done. These loans are of an en- 
tirely different character than any other loans, and specially 
in view of our action last week. 

If there ever was a definite, concrete example of march- 
ing up the hill and then marching down, we are doing it 
by passing this legislation on top of the legislation we 
passed last week by the overwhelming vote of this House. 
I rise to call the attention of the House to what we are 
doing at this time, and in my judgment it is more harmful 
to the farmers than anything we can possibly do. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. I remind the gentleman that in our other 
Federal loans through the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to the railroads, that the other day I read that they 
are not even paying their interest, while 90 per cent of the 
farmers in my district repaid these loans. 

Mr. SNELL. And in that connection I call the attention 
of the gentleman, and of the House, to the fact that of the 
loans made to Florida, only 44.4 per cent have been repaid. 

Mr. GREEN. I said in my district. 

Mr. SNELL. I refer to the entire loans in the State of 
Florida. 

Mr. GREEN. But is not 44 per cent more than not even 
paying the interest? The railroads are not paying the 
interest. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, we spent an entire week in 
passing legislation that is going to cost the consumers of 
this country $1,000,000,000, to do just opposite of what 
we are proposing to do at the present time, and that 
is what I call the attention of this House to when they 
go on record as passing another measure calling for an ex- 
penditure of 875,000,000 or $100,000,000, to do the opposite 
of what we did last week. There is no reason on top of 
earth why we should do both at this time. 

Mr. DYER. Is it not in the interest of economy to do it? 

Mr. SNELL. If it is, I do not know it. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Would this increase production? 

Mr. SNELL. That is the only reason for passing it. 
that is what we tried to cut down last week. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Does that necessarily follow? We cut 
off 20 per cent of production, which would reduce production 
to 80 per cent, but the farmers must borrow the money to 
grow the 80 per cent. This is consistent with reduced pro- 
duction. 

Mr. SNELL. It is not consistent, and surely the gentle- 
man knows it. The other day we passed legislation which 
will cost the consumers of the country $1,000,000,000, and we 
did it for the purpose of decreasing production, and now 
here we are appropriating $75,000,000 for the purpose of 
increasing production. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. No; to give them the money so that 
they can plant the 80 per cent. 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, no. It is to increase. 


And 


If they do not 


get the money, they will not be able to increase this pro- 
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duction. The gentleman can not deny that. I append 


herewith the table referred to. 
Record of loans and collections as of January 9, 1933 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. FULMER]. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, for the last three years I 
have been advocating the creation of a system of production 
credit, where farmers might have a place to go to secure 
funds to produce crops in this country. I am glad to state 
that. they are now establishing these credit corporations. 
One has already been established at Raleigh, N. C., which 
will operate in my State, South Carolina, but under the act 
creating these corporations loans can be made only on what 
is termed “ adequate security.” Not one farmer out of 40 in 
any of the Southern States can qualify under that term and 
secure loans to produce crops this year. 

In reply to the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] as 
to increasing production, under the loans last year from the 
Department of Agriculture there was a provision whereby 
farmers had to agree to reduce their acreage, and we had a 
reduction of about 10 per cent in the cotton acreage last 
year, as well as a reduction of from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
bales in the total production of cotton in the United States. 
This is not a loan to increase production, but it is a loan to 
assist the farmers in producing bread and meat so that they 
may be able to carry on. We all agree that this is perhaps 
an unsound policy and that there will be some waste, but I 
say further to the gentleman from New York that in the 
South, with cash payments and cotton as collateral placed 
with the Department of Agriculture, farmers have already 
paid 90 per cent, while railroad corporations who borrowed 
with interest rates much lower than farm loans have not 
even paid the interest on their loans. Until a real system 
has been established and agriculture has been rehabilitated, 
as we hope to do under the allotment plan, this Congress 
will have to continue this type of loan to the farmers or 
issue to them a dole with which to feed themselves and their 
families. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, no legislation better illus- 
trates the growth of national paternalism than the bill 
under consideration. About 20 years ago the Congress 
launched on a policy of loaning $1,000,000 to the farmers 
for seed loan purposes in the drought-stricken area of North 
Dakota. That policy has been gradually enlarged and en- 
larged until to-day we propose to loan money regardless 
of whether the farmer can obtain the money from the banks. 
We propose to loan it to all the farmers in the country who 
will apply. In the emergency act passed last year for the 
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relief of agriculture it was specifically provided that the 
loans should be advanced only to those who could not ob- 
tain them from private sources. Yet to-day you are adopt- 
ing a wholesale socialistic policy of coming to the aid of 
everyone, not compelling them to go first to private estab- 
lishments, the banking institutions, to get their loans, but 
are permitting them to come to the Government, and the 
Government will loan to them at low rates of interest, below 
the existing rates of interest. You seek to go counter to the 
existing banking methods of the country by having the 
Government furnish them money at a low rate of interest. 
Again I wish to direct attention to the range of its applica- 
tion. It is not to provide relief for distressed farmers, but 
to farmers generally, without regard to their ability to fur- 
nish seed without governmental assistance. 

It is to open the vaults of the Treasury to all farmers 
who may apply. I would be in favor of advancing money 
to distressed farmers, but this bill seeks to grant authority 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to curtail the loans where 
they are needed most, namely, to farmers on the marginal 
lands, where they are in distress. Under this law the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture can restrict the loans unless the people, 
who are just eking out a bare existence, agree to curtail 
production to 30 per cent of their production or acreage. 

Mr. FULLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. FULLER. Does the gentleman not know that they 
are charging more interest to the farmers on these loans 
than they are charging the railroads that are borrowing 
money? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The farmers in my country can get 
loans at current rates of interest. It was originally pro- 
posed that this character of legislation should only be in 
favor of the distressed farmers who did not have credit but 
needed a livelihood. Now, you are establishing the whole- 
sale policy that the Government should go into the banking 
business to the extent of $75,000,000, to loan to every farmer 
who may apply. Never in the history of government have 
we gone to that radical advance of inviting everyone to 
come and make his bid and then the Government will grant 
him a loan at low rates of interest, everyone, whether needy 
or not, receiving the patrimony of the Government, and 
much of it lost forever. That policy can not be defended. 

You seek to revive industry, and yet you are strangling 
industry and you are strangling the banking institutions of 
this country by this character of legislation. The next leg- 
islation will be to grant loans to every individual, as was 
proposed by the bill sponsored by the distinguished Speaker 
of the House, under the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, Where would we have been under that proposal if it 
had been adopted? Loaning money to every individual who 
applied would have required not only $1,000,000,000, but 
$100,000,000,000, because everybody wants money from the 
United States Treasury at the expense of the general public. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman’s premise would be all 
right if his facts were not all wrong. I would like the gen- 
tleman to point out any section or State where the farmer 
to-day can borrow any money from a private banker. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In my country, in the dairying com- 
munities. I only know my own country. They can borrow. 
Every farmer who knows how to farm can borrow. I am 
not acquainted with the condition in the gentleman’s dis- 
trict, but this provides loans to every person, whether in 
distressed condition or not. By this act you favor the so- 
cialistic principle that was negatived by your great Demo- 
cratic President, Andrew Jackson, when he vetoed the 
second national United States Bank. It is socialistic in the 
extreme. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does the gentleman say that the Iowa 
farmers can borrow money? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not yield to the gentleman. My 
time has expired. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Larsen]. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Starrorp] says that the banks of that great State 
stand ready to loan to the agricultural interests of the State 
all the money that is necessary for the farming industry. 
There were 7,000 people in the gentleman’s State last year 
who applied to the Government for crop-production loans; 
they certified to the Secretary of Agriculture that they were 
unable to borrow money from any source in the great State 
of Wisconsin, to carry on their farming enterprises. [Ap- 
plause.] Nearly 7,000 of the applications were approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. In doing so he said it was 
impossible for these farmers to obtain loans from any source, 
bankers or otherwise, throughout the entire State of Wis- 
consin; and yet the gentleman tells the membership of this 
House that he knows all about his own State, and knows the 
farmers can borrow ample funds from the bankers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I did not assume that. 

Mr. LARSEN. Well, the gentleman said it, whether he 
assumed it or not. Now, Mr. Speaker, that is not all, The 
people from Wisconsin have been unable to repay the loans. 
Those 7,000 people, most of them heads of families and all of 
farming institutions in that great State, may be compelled to 
go out and beg bread upon the highways if Representatives 
from their own State are unwilling to serve them. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin and others who claim to be lib- 
eral were willing to appropriate $2,800,000,000 for the indus- 
tries of this country. [Applause.] That is what we have 
done. Oh, yes; it is all right to appropriate billions to be 
loaned to industry, but when we would appropriate a few 
millions for distressed agriculture it becomes paternalistic 
and is wrong. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, no one can 
realize the present difficult situation of the farmers of our 
country without being distressed. 

To aid him is a true objective, but to depart from funda- 
mentally sound principles of government to do so, as is pro- 
posed in this bill, makes it difficult. 

Loans for crop production, seed loans, and so forth, when 
we are all hollering like hallelujah about surpluses is an 
anomaly in legislation. This bill proposes to encourage 
increases in surpluses to add to our troubles. 

For years a few of us have been opposing this idea of 
seed loans, for it has been established by precedent over 
a long period of years; but there are growing numbers on 
both sides of the aisle that silently protest now that will 
audibly express themselves when times become more nearly 
normal. 

The theory of educating our farmers to more and more 
depend for aid upon their Government is also funda- 
mentally unsound. Self-help generates self-respect. Let 
the producers of our farm commodities get into their co- 
operatives, learn to function with and follow the leadership 
chosen by the majority, and let them learn to fight their 
enemies from without. When farmers present a solid front 
they will be on their way to an economic heaven instead 
of wandering around in an uneconomic hell. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. GLOVER]. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, I am very much surprised at 
the logic that has been advanced by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL]. I saw the gentleman from New 
York stand on the floor last week and fight the agriculture 
bill. The gentleman says he comes from an agricultural 
district. Now, the gentleman says that this bill is in re- 
verse to that; that the bill will increase the supply in this 
country to a point where it will be hurtful. I think the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. O’Connor, answered the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. SNELL, very fully when he 
said it was not for that purpose, but it was for the purpose 
of allowing those farmers to raise a crop on the 80 per cent 
which they are dependent upon for a living next year. I 
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say to you that agricultural loans of this kind have been 
paid in a better percentage than any other loans that have 
been made by this Government of which I have any knowl- 
edge. 

I assert to you that many of the farmers of our South- 
land—I do not know what the condition is in other places— 
if this loan is not made, can not get money to make a crop 
with at all. They make a crop for their own consumption; 
it is not for the market so much. After they pay this loan 
back the most of it will be consumed in their own homes to 
take care of those who will be in need if they can not have 
this help to make a crop. Not only that but if we make this 
loan and if we have better conditions, as we hope to have, 
the loans will all be paid. The second loans will all be paid 
if those who got them make money enough to pay them. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I regret that 
the committee did not put into this bill some safeguard 
which would assure the public that this great amount of 
money would be properly administered and accounted for 
through our accounting agency. 

Only a month ago the crop production and seed loan 
office had 667 men traveling around this country in auto- 
mobiles trying to collect money from the poor farmers when 
a letter addressed to them under a frank would have done 
just as well as a private call. They get an average of over 
$10 a day, including expenses and the gas used in their 
automobiles, nearly $7,000 a day. They have thousands in 
the various regional offices. We should put a stop to such 
waste, and it should be done on this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, a few weeks ago the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture or his subordinates made this legislation not a relief 
bill for farmers but a relief bill for eight members of a 
football team in the city of Washington, members of the 
Washington University football team. Jobs were created for 
them in the Washington office to enable them to work after 
school hours. 

A former Missourian, who was one of our leading football 
players some years ago, is now coach of the Washington 
University football team. I do not know if he had the nec- 
essary influence with the Secretary of Agriculture, also from 
Missouri, to get eight of his men work, but some one did, 
and they are on the pay roll. They are not loaning money 
now but collecting money, and I wonder what was the need 
for these great athletes. This is just an example of what 
happens when we make a lump-sum appropriation and do 
not place any safeguards around the expenditures when it 
comes to administration. 

The real complaint I have, however, is that here is a 
public official, the Secretary of Agriculture, who declines to 
let the General Accounting Office audit his accounts. It 
does not seem reasonable, but nevertheless it is a fact. I 
hope the Senate places on this bill a paragraph that will 
require the Secretary to permit the Comptroller to go over 
his expenditures, the same as all other expenditures of the 
Government. If permitted, I would offer an amendment, 
but the rules will not allow this. It is nothing short of a 
scandal the way all these loans have been handled. 
{Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norton]. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire or in- 
tention to attempt a discussion of the pending proposal, 
and the merits of its provisions, in the brief period of 
time allotted to me. Chairman Jones and others have 
already clearly outlined the purpose of the resolution. I 
merely wish to observe that had it not been for the extension 
of too much credit in the past, of which the farmers have 
availed themselves, Congress would not be called upon at 
the present time to pass this kind of a resolution. It is be- 
cause the farmers have been encouraged and urged to bor- 
row extensively in times of expansion, when land values and 
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other farm values haye been high, that so many farmers 
are in desperate circumstances at the present time, and are 
in need of this assistance from the Federal Government. 

I have often said, and I here repeat, that more credit 
never has, does not now, and never will furnish the neces- 
sary means of obtaining an effective solution of the farm 
problem. The farmers need credit, that is true, but they 
need a different kind of credit, and not necessarily more 
credit. They need the kind of credit which will afford them 
more time in which to meet their obligations, the kind of 
credit which will provide a lower rate of interest; a rate of 
interest which they can afford to pay out of their incomes, 
obtained from the sale of their commodities. 

There is something else, however, which the farmers need 
more than they do a different kind of credit. The farmers 
need, and must have, an increased buying power of their 
commodities if the agricultural industry is to be saved. The 
best and most effective method of obtaining that result 
would be through a properly regulated expansion of our 
currency. In other words, the value of the American dollar 
must be stabilized upon a more equitable basis. Under pres- 
ent conditions the farmers can not acquire the necessary 
number of dear dollars to pay taxes, interest, and other obli- 
gations, including those debts which they incurred with 
cheap dollars a decade or more ago. The American farmers 
are not asking for more credit, but for better prices so that 
they can pay the debts which they have already incurred. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I had not intended to speak 
except for the assertion that has been made that these loans 
will stimulate production. Superficially this might seem to 
be the case, and yet I know from my own experience and my 
own inquiries in the matter that this result does not neces- 
sarily follow. 

Last fall I made some inquiry concerning this matter be- 
cause I was trying through the Secretary of Agriculture to 
procure loans for winter-wheat planting. I wrote to every 
county agent in my district and to a number of bankers. 
I asked them what would be the result as far as increasing 
or decreasing acreage was concerned if these loans could not 
be procured. Almost universally the answer was that fail- 
ure to procure these loans on the part of the actual farmer 
would not result in any curtailment of production. It 
would result perhaps in the farmer going out of business 
and having to leave his farm, but some one else, some one in 
town, a neighboring farmer or some one with capital would 
put that land into cultivation. That prediction has been 
borne out in my district because the reduction in wheat 
acreage has been practically nothing this last year and what 
reduction has taken place has been due entirely to weather 
conditions, yet there have been hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of farmers who did not put out a crop because they 
were not able to secure funds. That land has been put into 
crop nevertheless. I am in favor of acreage reduction, but am 
not in favor of attempting to secure it by forcing farmers to 
give up their farms because they do not have the capital 
with which to operate. This is bad policy from both an 
economic and social standpoint. Under the provisions of this 
bill the Secretary of Agriculture has the right to require a 
reduction in acreage of as much as 30 per cent, and this 
authority I am sure will prevent any overproduction of 
surplus crops. 

Now, I am sure that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD] has never seen one of these loan applications and 
does not understand the showing that a farmer must make 
in order to get one of these loans, or he would not say that 
we are extending universal credit to the farmers of this 
country. No farmer who can get funds anywhere else is 
going to want one of these crop loans because he will not 
be willing to meet the conditions that are imposed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the making of these loans. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 
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Mr, STAFFORD. Under the existing law such a provision* 
was required, but under the bill now under consideration no 
such requirement is carried. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Warren]. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I doubt if I can add any- 
thing to what has already been said on this measure. On 
the first day of the session I introduced a bill to provide for 
renewal of these seed loans for the year 1933. I declare to 
this House, with all the seriousness at my command, that I 
consider this the most vital and the most necessary piece 
of emergency legislation that we can quickly pass and send 
on to the people in the agricultural sections of this country. 
[Applause.] 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Briccs] when he said that 
if this measure would fail there would be disaster has, 
indeed, expressed it mildly. 

Let us see what some of the Southern States have done in 
the matter of repayment, because I think the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SNELL] has left a wrong impression 
here. On the loans last year alone, the State of Alabama 
has repaid 81 per cent, Arkansas 75 per cent, Georgia 94 
per cent, Louisiana 94 per cent, Mississippi 77 per cent, 
North Carolina 91 per cent, Oklahoma 59 per cent, South 
Carolina 87 per cent, Tennessee 56 per cent, and Texas 88 
per cent. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. I did not intend to call attention to any 
part of the country about the repayment. I took them in 
the order they came, but the gentleman from Florida asked 
me the question, so I told him about the Florida loans. I 
put the entire statement in the Recorp just as I received it 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. WARREN. Now the gentleman from Wisconsin 
stands up here and tells us we should exhaust every effort 
to obtain loans from banks and other sources. The average 
man knows that the farmer has already exhausted all those 
sources. 

Last spring, I am sure, a large percentage of the Members 
of the House thought that when we amended the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation act and enlarged its base 
so as to set up these agricultural-credit corporations, the 
seed-loan problem would be solved in the future. They 
have set up 12 of these regional banks with 33 branches; and 
yet, under the stringent and unwise regulations prescribed 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, these organi- 
zations, created for a worthy purpose, which have been set 
up in every section of this Nation, are absolutely worthless. 
They either ought to be broadened or we ought to wipe 
out the whole thing. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDELOM]. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, there is one provision 
in the House substitute for the Senate bill which is not in 
the Senate bill itself and which, I think, is rather signifi- 
cant. It is this: 


Due consideration shall be given to the requirements of the 
truck-farming industry in the trucking areas of the various 
States. 


This provision was doubtless put in the bill as an induce- 
ment to the Members of the House from so-called metro- 
politan areas to support the legislation. I would call it a 
sop to the Members from those areas. The truck-farming 
interests will receive no benefit from this kind of legislation. 
They are not engaged in the kind of farming which can 
benefit from it. Lou can not induce a truck farmer with 
2 or 3 or 5 acres of land to curtail his production 30 per 
cent; neither can you regulate his production in any such 
way as is contemplated by this bill. I think, perhaps, it 
was also intended as an inducement for support to the 

interests. I dare say you will not find this legis- 
lation helpful to them. They will not be able to comply 
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‘are armed to the teeth and are still consuming a large part 
of the products of their genius and their toil in building 
up armaments for the destruction of their fellow men and 
the ruination of their sister nations. When the same regard 
for each other’s rights which now exists between individuals 
in civilized countries is manifested between nations, war 
will cease and thus make profitable leisure for the peoples 
of all countries so that they may have an opportunity to 
become wiser and more helpful to all others. 

No sensible man will resort to deadly weapons to settle 
his dispute and no sane nation should. Let us remember 
that no armament could ever be built big enough, by the 
biggest nation, to be bigger than that of any other great 
nation, save temporarily. No nation can ever have the 
biggest armament if even one other nation combines with 
its adversary. A false premise can not make a right con- 
clusion. In the light of the immediate terrible past and of 
the awful present, all the seas can not drown the stupidity 
of further gigantic preparations for war. 

So great are our trials in these turbulent and troublesome 
times that we are literally forced by the sheer conditions 
that confront us to stop, look, and listen in order that we 
may find our way once more to solid ground. If we but 
reflect momentarily, we shall see that four words tell the 
story of the world’s great worries to-day—armament, war, 
destruction, debt. 

COST OF 


Armament is still costing the world each year well-nigh 
$4,000,000,000. With this sum the world could retire most 
of its public debt, whether foreign or domestic, in the 
course of a few years. The last war was directly responsi- 
ble for the death of at least 20,000,000 human beings. Its 
average daily cost was more than $150,000,000 to the world. 
The aggregate direct and indirect cost exceeded the 
stupendous figure of $330,000,000,000. 

So terrible was the aftermath of that titanic struggle 
that the nations have not been able to lower their obliga- 
tions since fighting ceased. So much debt, such tremendous 
outlay for something already destroyed, utterly annihilated 
and absolutely nonproductive, has almost ruined the world. 

It seems to me that the solution of all other problems 
can wait until we take this first step in the progressive 
disarmament of the world. Unless the nations of the earth 
are prepared forthwith to stop spending their income on 
armament, nobody can predict the decadence that shall 
necessarily befall the peoples of the earth. 

Therefore, let us now strike at the root of this evil. If 
we could induce all parties in all countries to unite to save 
the world from disaster, if in solemn mood and hopeful 
prayer all peoples would forget all minor measures and 
unite on a different course of procedure in order to solve 
the armament problem, if all men and women in this coun- 
try and all countries were to turn their backs upon war and 
turn their faces toward peace, we should soon righteously 
settle this momentous problem. 

To that end, let us join in the one single proposal, un- 
fettered and unhampered by any other international prob- 
lem whatever, and unanimously declare to the nations of 
the world that we are prepared to reduce our armament to 
a size commensurate with national safety and sane expendi- 
ture along with like decreases in all the other countries of 
the world. It is my own deliberate judgment that all the 
international troubles of the world—and many of its na- 
tional difficulties, which it is proposed to solve by various 
conferences—will come within the range of easy manage- 
ment once the great cause of disarmament has been set 
right. Let us endeavor to settle forthwith this fundamental 
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world problem about which there can surely be no dispute 
here or in any other civilized land. If out of this world 
depression can come world disarmament, we shall not have 
suffered in vain; but if we continue in our bewilderment 
and let this opportunity pass, the peoples of the world may 
well charge that we are unworthy of the mighty trust 
placed in our hands. 
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THE OFFER 

It will be recalled that Mussolini asked for a 50 per cent 
reduction in world armaments, but to that request the na- 
tions gave no heed. It will be remembered that President 
Hoover suggested a one-third reduction in the size of 
armies, but the nations of the world did not accede to that 
request. 

A disarmament conference recently closed its session in 
Geneva, having deliberated upon this question for many 
months, one of our own eminent and conspicuous Members, 
Senator Swanson, being an honored representative of our 
country, but slight if any progress was made toward the 
solution of the problem. 

What does the Senate of the United States propose to do 
about it? Are we to admit that we are powerless in the 
presence of this great problem? Can we offer no suggestion 
that will save a debt-burdened and war-cursed world from 
present debts or from future wars? Senators, for one, I am 
not willing to admit that we are entirely powerless to aid 
in the solution of this problem. And because of my belief 
I offer the following resolution, which I ask to have re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

It asks for a reduction of but 5 per cent each year for 
the next 10 years, or a total of 41 per cent in the aggregate. 
This would leave ample armament for the protection and 
defense of every nation, and yet it would largely solve all 
the problems that grow out of the present armament con- 
struction of the world. It would at once give the peoples 
of all lands to understand that from this time henceforth 
armaments are not to be increased, and that would mark 
an epoch in the progressive march of civilization; for when- 
ever the nations are thoroughly satisfied that no larger 
armies are to be equipped and no greater navies are to be 
constructed, and that no larger sums are to be expended for 
these purposes, then, indeed, will there be a feeling of in- 
tense satisfaction run throughout the world, which will tend 
to restore confidence in the hearts of all people and bring 
about a happier situation in the world. 

And, again, it will decrease the annual burden now laid 
upon the backs of the people in the form of taxes to equip 
armies and build battleships, and this most assuredly is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 

It is a inodest suggestion, but after all it is probably the 
best that can be obtained at this time, if, indeed, it can be; 
but certainly it is worth the effort. 

If the Senate will pass this resolution—if other legislative 
bodies afflicted and burdened by armament construction will 
do the same—we shall at least have a concrete proposition 
to submit to the nations of the world, and out of it should 
come that glorious condition foretold of old when “ nations 
shall beat their swords into plowshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks and learn war no more forever.” 

I thank the Senator from Virginia; and I ask the clerk 
to read the resolution and ask its reference to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
Maine? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. When the Senator speaks of a 5 per cent 
reduction, I take it that before such a reduction is made he 
would want the United States to come up to the proportion- 
ate strength permitted her under the Washington and Lon- 
don treaties; would he not? 

Mr. WATSON. That is a technical question to which I 
can not give adequate answer. I recall—and I am entirely 
willing to say this outsice the speech—that we got decidedly 
the worst of the bargain in the Washington conference. 
There is no question in the world about that. We really did 
do the thing that we promised to do, and I am well aware 
of the fact that other nations did not. But I do not care to 
get into that kind of a controversy. That is for the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations; and I trust that my good friend 
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a lift from the Federal Treasury through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, you say that is for the best 
interest of the country and for business in general, and 
vote for it; but now when the farmers need a loan, you 
charge paternalism. Well, if granting a loan to the desti- 
tute farmers of my district is paternalism, then I am for it. 

They need loans immediately. The planting season in 
my State is rapidly approaching; the growers in some cases 
have already prepared their soil and need funds with which 
to buy seed and fertilizer. This bill will provide such assist- 
ance. Truck, strawberry, and vegetable growers will be per- 
mitted loans for planting any time during the year. If 
their crop is planted in the fall of 1933, as is the case with 
strawberries, they can obtain the loan, plant and cultivate 
their crops, and repay the Government from sales of their 
crop early in 1934. This is the very relief our people are 
demanding, and we should help them to support themselves 
by passing this bill. 

New appropriation is not required. Funds formerly ap- 
propriated for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
will be used to make the loans, also funds collected from 
previous loans. I realize that the American people can not 
borrow themselves out of debt; but as long as the Govern- 
ment allows loans to big banks, big railroads, insurance 
companies, and other big business, then our growers and 
farmers must have theirs. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULLER]. 

Mr. FULLER. For some time I have been seeking the im- 
mediate passage of this measure and appeared with the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] before the Rules Com- 
mittee where we obtained a special rule. Farmers should 
know at once if this loan is available in order to make the 
arrangements for the 1933 crop. Without this aid many 
will not be able to make a crop. In the past this money 
has not been available until after planting time. Since prep- 
arations are made and the crop planted earlier in the South, 
it is hoped and expected the applications and loans will 
soon be available. 

It is true, as here contended, that it is poor policy for the 
Government to continue loaning money for seed and crop 
purposes. It is equally true it is poor policy, such as has 
been pursued, to loan large sums of money to banks, insur- 
ance companies, and railroads. But in these trying times, 
with financial disaster staring most of us in the face, all 
rules fail. Since agriculture is the basic industry of this 
country, it should be given first aid. A much larger per cent 
of the Federal money loaned to farmers for crop purposes 
will be paid than that to large financial institutions. 

It is not a case of policy but a case of necessity. In most 
of the agricultural communities, due to bank failures, a scar- 
city of money, inability to collect, and a fear to deposit with 
banks make it impossible for the farmers to borrow from 
banks for any purpose, not even for seed. Last year the 
farmers did not get back the cost of production on account 
of low prices. It took their first money to pay their seed 
loans. It now means if they do not receive this aid, many 
will be unable to make a crop. 

In my district are many orchardists who are unable to 
produce a crop without extensive spraying and the use of 
fertilizer. The bill covers these items. Hundreds are 
quired to borrow at least $1,000 each, which is secured by 
the crop and in practically every instance it is promptly 
repaid. No money is available for this purpose except as 
borrowed from the Government. It means everything to 
the small farmer and horticulturist. It is hoped the bill 
will pass and the law speedily administered. 

Were amendments in order, I should insist upon a lower 
rate of interest and hope the Conference Committee will 
insert such a clause. The Government should not hope to 
profit on this kind of loan. While I know it is con- 
tended the higher rate of interest is charged to cover over- 
head expenses and make up for poor and worthless loans, 
the better policy would be to start work on the loans at 
once, thus having time to overcome the rush period, entail- 
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ing extra expense, and make better and safer loans. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I want to state in answer to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin that there have been more 
loans in the Northwest—the district in which the gentle- 
man’s State is located—than in any other section of Amer- 
ica, and that district has paid back a smaller percentage 
of the loans than any other part of the country. I say this 
not in criticism but as an evidence of the need regardless 
of the gentleman’s opinion. 

Two or three Members from that section came to me just 
before the measure was presented and urged that an addi- 
tional provision to take care of feeding stock be included, 
claiming that they had no other means or credit or feed, 
and that their livestock were starving. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin stood here and raised all kinds of objections to 
these small loans to farmers, but he said nothing about the 
billions that were loaned to industry through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Why is it sound to lend to the big industrial concerns 
and unsound to lend to farmers? If the Government is to 
furnish credit for the one, why not for the other? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
offer an amendment which has the approval of all the mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Committee that I have consulted, 
and will be of marked benefit to the Government. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina 
asks unanimous consent to offer an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 12, after the word “farmer,” insert “and approved 
by the local farm organization.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to offer an amendment at the end of section 2 limiting the 
interest to 3 per cent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to offer an amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On 8, line 4, after the word “agriculture,” add the fol- 
lowing: “interest on such loans shall not exceed the rate of 3 
per cent per annum.” 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules 
and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. SNELL and Mr. JENKINS) there were 178 ayes and 69 noes. 

So two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules 
were suspended and the bill was passed. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have five legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 


Mr. WHITE. I object. 
GOVERNMENT PURCHASE OF AMERICAN GOODS 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
pend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 10743) to require 
purchase of domestic supplies for public use and the use 
domestic materials in public buildings and works. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That when used in this act— 

(a) The term “United States,” when used in a geographical 
sense, includes the United States and any place subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof; 
- (b) The terms public use,“ “public building,” and “public 
work shall mean use by, public building of, and public work of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, the Philippine Islands, American Samoa, the Canal Zone, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding 


any other provision of law, and unless 


inconsistent with the public interest, or unless the cost is unrea- 
sonable, only such unmanufactured articles, materials, and sup- 
plies as have been mined or produced in the United States, and 
only such manufactured articles, materials, and supplies as have 
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been manufactured in the United States wholly of articles, mate- 
rials, or supplies mined, produced, or manufactured, as the case 
may be, in the United States, shall be acquired for public use. 
This section shall not apply with respect to articles, materials, or 
supplies for use outside the United States, or to be used for 
experimental or scientific purposes, or if articles, materials, or 
supplies of the class or kind to be used are not mined, produced, 
or manufactured, as the case may be, in the United States. 

Sec. 3. (a) Every contract for the construction, alteration, or 
repair of any public building or public work in the United States 
shall contain a provision that in the performance of the work 
the contractor and all subcontractors shall, so far as practicable, 
and unless the cost is unreasonable, use only such unmanufac- 
tured articles, materials, and supplies as have been mined or pro- 
duced in the United States, and only such manufactured articles, 
materials, and supplies as have been manufactured in the United 
States wholly of articles, materials, or supplies mined, produced, 
or manufactured, as the ease may be, in the United States. 

(b) If the head of a department, bureau, agency, or independ- 
ent establishment which has made any contract containing the 
provision required by subsection (a) finds that in the performance 
of such contract there has been a failure to comply with such 
provision, he shall make public his finding, including therein the 
name of the contractor obligated under such contract, and no 
other contract for the construction, alteration, or repair of any 
public building or public work in the United States or elsewhere 
shall be awarded to such contractor, or to any partnership, asso- 
ciation, or corporation with which such contractor is associated 
or affiliated, within a period of three years after such finding is 
made public. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect 60 days after its enactment, 
but shall not apply to any contract entered into prior to such 
effective date or to any contract that may be entered into after 
such effective date pursuant to invitations for bids that are out- 
standing at the date of enactment of this act. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any gentleman on the Repub- 
lican side, a member of the committee, opposed to the bill? 
If not, is there any Member on the Democratic side, a mem- 
ber of the committee, opposed to the bill? If not, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, many of the 
appropriation bills have carried limitations in requiring Gov- 
ernment officials, where the cost is not unreasonable, to pur- 
chase American-made goods. This bill seeks to cover all 
Government agencies. There is ample protection in section 
2 for the Government, which provides the administrative 
Officials have the right to purchase goods outside of this 
country if the bids received for domestic goods are not fair 
and reasonable. 

I want to say that the necessity for this legislation at this 
time is due to the fact that the Interior Department, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, is soon to ask proposals for two sets 
of turbines to be used in the West and the contracts will 
amount to $3,000,000 each. There is no provision in the 
bill appropriating the money that will give this work to 
American industry. If this legislation is not enacted, the 
work is going to Germany, because the American concerns 
can not compete with them. 

Hearings were held and everyone was given an opportunity 
to be heard. The hearings showed where our Government 
has been buying material from abroad. Italian marble is 
being used in our new Supreme Court Building. I could go 
along for an hour and point out the necessity for this legis- 
lation. In times such as we are now experiencing let us 
put American labor to work on Government supplies and 
material. The bill carries a unanimous report from the 
committee. I now yield to the gentleman from New York 
for a question. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I am in fayor of 
this legislation, but I notice the following language on page 
2 of the bill: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law, and unless incon- 
sistent with the public interest, or unless the cost is unreasonable— 

And so forth. Who is going to determine that? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The Government officials. 


Mr. REED of New York. The Government officials? Is 
it proposed to leave that entirely to Government officials? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri, The Comptroller General, as 
the gentleman knows, passes on all contracts. 
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Mr. REED of New York. That leaves a very broad dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The law requires the Comp- 
troller General to approve the contracts. He is a mighty 
trustworthy official. i 

Mr. REED of New York. I know; but this puts it in the 
hands of one man here, and we know how they have oper- 
ated a lot of these other contracts. I question whether that 
language sufficiently insures the purposes of the bill. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. SWING. Is the bill intended to cover food and cloth- 
ing, or only building material? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. It says materials and sup- 
plies. I am sure one would consider clothing as supplies. 

Mr. SWING. If the Army or the Navy were buying 
canned peaches, for instance, and in the canning of the 
peaches Cuban sugar was used, would that prevent the Gov- 
ernment from buying those peaches? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman goes a little 
too far. I believe the word “supplies ” covers food supplies, 
but the purchasing officer has some discretion. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER. Why would it not be advisable to incor- 
porate in this bill a provision requiring employment of local 
labor in the city or the vicinity where the building is to be 
erected? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. That is already in existing 
law. We do not want to load up this bill with amendments. 

Mr. GRANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I will be glad to yield to my 
friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GRANFIELD. Take, for instance, rubber tires, or silk, 
or linen thread, or sheeting. These articles are not made 
wholly from articles grown here. Therefore, they may not 
be purchased by the Government. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Oh, no; the bill provides 
that they shall not be purchased unless it be inconsistent 
with the public interest. It might be to the interest of the 
Government to purchase such supplies, and they would have 
a right to purchase wherever any article of that kind is 
not manufactured in the United States if it was needed. 
It would be inconsistent with the public interest not to 
buy them. 

Mr. GRANFIELD. It is the gentleman’s contention that 
the provisions of the bill cover the situation. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Oh, absolutely. 

Mr. GRANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under the parliamentary 
situation at this time I can not offer an amendment; how- 
ever, at the close of the debate on this bill I shall offer an 
amendment, on page 2, line 14, after the word “used,” to 
insert the following: “or the articles, materials, or sup- 
plies from which they are manufactured.” 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is to require Gov- 
ernment establishments to purchase articles which are 
grown or produced or manufactured in the United States, 
as the case may be, in preference to competitive foreign 
articles, even though the cost be more, provided that the 
excess of cost is not unreasonable. I favor this purpose. 

This bill, however, fails to give the Government the pro- 
tection which it ought to have, although evidently it has 
sought to do so. The bill, on page 2, line 7, provides that 
the Government may purchase only such manufactured 
articles as are made in the United States “ wholly of articles, 
materials, or supplies mined, produced, or manufactured, as 
the case may be, in the United States.” It then provides, in 
line 10: 

This section shall not apply * *. * if articles of the class or 
kind to be used are not mined, produced, or manufactured, as the 
case may be, in the United States. 

This covers the situation where the articles to be used by 
the Government—for instance, raw coffee—are not produced 
in the United States; but it does not cover the case where 
the material used in manufacture in the United States, such 
as rubber or silk or magnesite, is not produced here. 
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Take, for instance, rubber tires or silk or linen thread or 
sheeting. These articles are not made wholly from articles 
grown here. Therefore, they may not be purchased unless 
the excepting clause covers them. But the excepting clause 
applies only where the article to be used, such as tires, 
thread, or sheets, are not manufactured here. The articles 
under consideration clearly are, and so are not excepted 
from the prohibition against purchase. 

This difficulty, which to my mind is unintentional, can be 
cured by inserting on page 2, line 14, after the word “ used” 
the words “ or the articles, materials, or supplies from which 
they are manufactured.” The sentence will then read: 

This section shall not apply * * * if articles, materials, or 
supplies of the class or kind to be used or the articles, materials, 
or supplies from which they are manufactured, are not mined, 
produced, or manufactured, as the case may be, in the United 
States. 

The excepting clause would then cover the case where an 
essential material used by the American manufacturers can 
not be obtained in the United States, as well as the case 
where the article desired to be used by the Government can 
not be obtained here. This is obviously a necessity and is 
required to insure the protection of our own manufacturers 
as well as the interests of the Government. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] contends 
that in view of the language, unless inconsistent with the 
public interest or unless the cost is unreasonable,” on page 2, 
section 2, line 2, of the bill, that the amendment which I 
intend to offer later is unnecessary, and that the language 
of the bill to which I Lave just referred makes it possible to 
sell to the Government articles manufactured from foreign 
materials, provided the price of the article intended for pur- 
chase proved to be unreasonable in cost and inconsistent 
with the public interest. I trust the gentleman’s opinion is 
a sound one. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the author of the bill, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill is to 
establish a policy by the Government assuring the use of 
American materials for the execution and carrying on of 
public works in every place where the United States has 
jurisdiction, and appropriations for that purpose are made 
by the Congress. First, a Government department or agency 
responsible for the execution of a contract, may require the 
contractor to whom the award is made to give assurance 
that in the execution of that project for public use or pub- 
lic works and for supplies, if certain raw materials are used, 
a preference shall be given to raw materials mined or pro- 
duced wholly within the United States, and they shall be 
acquired and used when not inconsistent with the public 
interest, and where the cost is not unreasonable. That ap- 
plies to the raw material going into public works. Second, 
manufactured materials shall be given preference when the 
raw materials are produced or mined in the United States 
out of which the manufactured article is made, wholly 
within the United States by American labor. That ought to 
be fair. Next, if the raw product is made abroad and the 
manufactured article is made within the United States, that 
manufactured article would be given preference over articles 
of the same kind, being imported, where the raw product 
is produced abroad and the manufactured article from which 
it is made also produced in other countries. That estab- 
lishes a definite policy that ought to meet the approval of 
every American citizen in carrying out a public-works pro- 
gram in America. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. I am in favor of the bill, but there is a 
very large industry in New York City which imports raw 
mahogany logs, the fabrication of which is done within the 
United States by American citizens. Would that industry be 
affected by this legislation? 

Mr. WILSON. Not unless it should be true that mahogany 
logs were produced in the United States and sent to New 
York and there manufactured, or elsewhere in the United 
States. 
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Mr. BACON. In this case, of course, no mahogany is 
grown in the United States; but, on the other hand, the 
fabrication of those logs furnishes a great deal ef hand labor 
5 the city of New York. It is all 100 per cent American 

bor, 

Mr. WILSON. They would not be excluded, but rather 
would be protected against the importation of mahogany 
products made abroad. 

Mr. BACON. I simply used that as an illustration to 
bring out the point. 

Mr. WILSON. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HOLLISTER] 
and I have worked very diligently to bring about legislation 
that would give fair consideration to American products and 
to American labor. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Further pursuing the subject of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon], would walnut or 
any other kind of lumber compete successfully with these 
mahogany logs, if the walnut were grown in the United 
States? 

Mr. WILSON. If manufactured in the United States, 
and if they were satisfactory to serve the same purpose, 
then, unless it was inconsistent with the public interest or 
the cost was unreasonable, you would use the walnut logs. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. In other words, walnut or pine would 
have the preference over mahogany? i 

Mr. WILSON. If it served the same purpose and met the 
approval of the department having control under this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. I yield. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. This bill is not sufficiently broad to 
include labor? 

Mr. WILSON. Oh, no. That would come from the Com- 
mittee on Labor, but it would bring to American labor the 
payment of many millions of dollars every year, and the use 
of American products for American purposes every year. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will it bring reprisals against American 
goods? 

Mr. WILSON. We could not apply that in this bill. The 
gentleman would have to go to the Committee on Ways and 
Means or some other committee as to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILSON] has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the question which was just 
asked by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Aticoop], to my 
mind is very significant. Would this bill encourage repris- 
als? To my mind; that is exactly what this bill will do. It 
will encourage reprisals. You cause irritation. You are 
simply pouring salt on an open wound. In one breath we 
are trying to adjust the very delicate international debt 
settlements and in the next breath we are putting a “ bar 
sinister ” upon European-made goods, and slapping in the 
face those nations with whom we are endeavoring to make 
debt adjustments. How we Democrats, at the threshold of 
a new administration, attempting to settle these very diffi- 
cult and delicate questions, can vote for such a bill is quite 
beyond me. I urge the men on my side to think twice be- 
fore they vote for this bill, and to put “ thumbs down” on 
it. Let us not “hamstring” the new administration and 
its attempts to placate irritated and ruffled Europe. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It is my impression that almost every 
country in the world has a similar limitation for Govern- 
ment purchases of materials and supplies. 

Mr. CELLER. I have not heard so, and I very much 
doubt that. I should like to look into that subject. But 
that is no reason for supporting the bill. Somebody must 
make a beginning and stop the spite work. Why breed 
more retaliation? We put up high tariff walls and Canada 
and other nations do the same thing and go us one better, 
and we retaliate by going still higher, and both are perched 
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upon the walls thumbing noses at each other. Thereby we 
congeal trade. We freeze trade. We must do something 
to take care of the log jam. We must open the channels 
of trade. This bill closes the marts of commerce. Life, 
after all, is not so much logical as it is psychological. 

Psychologically you do a grievous wrong to the European 
nations, particularly at this time, if you pass this bill. 

The foreign press, the foreign chauvinists, will exaggerate 
its importance. Demagogues in Europe will use it for their 
selfish ends. It is very easy to stand here and drape your- 
self in the American flag and say this is a highly patriotic 
proposition. To my mind it is unpatriotic. I would rather 
say it is patriotic to increase trade than to decrease trade, 
which will be done by this bill. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr, BRITTEN. How much farther does this bill go than 
existing law in aiming to prescribe that only American- 
made materials shall be used in public construction? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not care how far this bill goes beyond 
any other bill. This is the most inopportune time to raise 
this question, when we are trying to settle much more diffi- 
cult questions. This bill is chauvinism to the nth degree. 
I am opposed to it for that reason. We are always told that 
our prosperity lies in our exportable surplus. That is our 
profit in this land. We can not consume all we produce. 
About 85 or 90 per cent of what we make or produce we use. 
The 10 or 15 per cent is supposed to go abroad. It is the 
failure of its going abroad that gives us the depression. This 
bill postpones still further its going abroad. 

Furthermore, we are a dependent, not an independent 
America. We are not self-sufficient. We could not last for 
30 days without dependence upon Canada, Europe, and the 
rest of the world. The war taught us that. Take our na- 
tional defense alone. The war taught us that we must get 
from abroad at least 30 specific materials essential to the 
prosecution of war. They are called strategie“ materials 
in the sense that they are absolutely necessary for success- 
ful national defense. Most of them we do not produce, and 
as to the others, during the war we did not produce them 
at all. These materials are as follows: Antimony, camphor, 
chromium, coffee, cork, graphite, hemp, hides, iodine, jute, 
flaxseed, manganese, manila fiber, mica, nickel, nux vomica, 
opium, platinum, potassium salts, quicksilver, quinine, 
rubber, shellac, silk, sodium nitrate, sugar, tin, tungsten, 
vanadium, wool. Now, however, we are producing camphor, 
iodine, potash salts, quinine, and sodium nitrate. 

There is stern reality here. Not only do we need every 
one of these articles in war, but we need them in peace. It 
is easy enough to get up and make a spread-eagle speech. 
By doing so, however, one only hornswaggles. Let any of 
the producing countries put an embargo on any of these 
items, and you would jolly well see how dependent America 
really is. I would not be surprised if an embargo were placed 
against us on one or more of these articles that we do not 
now produce. Certainly, if we continue to build higher our 
own tariff walls and pass measures of this character, there 
is no doubt but that embargoes will ensue. 

One of the items mentioned is nickel. Let us examine 
nickel for a moment. Nickel is used for ordnance, armor 
plate, bridges, rails, shafting, axles, sugar-mill equipment, 
glass works, chemical equipment, in paper machinery, elec- 
trical instruments, parts of refrigeration plants, and in auto- 
mobiles, As monel metal it is used in oil refineries, salt 
works, laundries, dairies, hotels, hospitals, ice-cream plants, 
and soda fountains. It has universal application. We get 
it from Canada. The Lord help us if Canada refuses to sell 
it to us. 

In the same way, we get rubber from the East Indies, felt 
from Australia, tin out of the Andes, tungsten from Sweden, 
nitrate from Chile, vanadium from Norway. So dependent 
are we that we could not make ink were it not for Asia. 

These are ties that bind, because in return for these arti- 
cles we ship our farm machinery, our typewriters, our adding 
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trade. This bill is yet another blow at business, which is 
now prostrate. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. In face of the Ottawa agreement, does the 
gentleman think we are raising the issue? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Warre] that we are a great deal to blame for the 
Ottawa conference. Years ago we had a reciprocity treaty 
with Canada and trade between the two countries was 
vigorous. Then there came a time when intense nationalism 
dominated Canada and our own Nation and the treaty was 
abrogated. Since that time tariff walls have been built 
higher and higher and higher. The blame is on both sides. 
We are not blameless. Canada is also culpable. Just as 
soon as we passed the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill they put a 
tremendous tariff on our dairy products and on our fruits 
and on our articles grown in New England and we became 
the sufferers. It was like spitting in the wind. Our trade 
with Canada is languishing. Americans go to Canada with 
their capital, erect their plants and factories, and try to 
avoid the Canadian tariff, and it has been estimated that 
over $93,000,000 was the flight of American capital to 
Canada during the last year. We must stop that business. 
We must tell the world that we want the world’s good will. 
We want peace—industrial peace. We want to give and 
take. 

If we insist upon payment of debts, how in thunder can 
they pay us if we will not trade with them? 

We do not want to erect, as I said a moment ago, this 
Chinese wall around us, keeping all other nationals out, 
keeping all trade out; and I understand that now they are 
trying even to keep European art objects, actors, and artists 
out of this country. How can we maintain good will and 
encourage good feeling in this manner? 

Mr. WHITE. I certainly feel we should not always be 
the last. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HOLLISTER]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. Mr. Speaker, acting with the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Witson], chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Expenditures, I helped draft this bill and I 
have asked for this time to make a further explanation to 
the Members why the bill is in the shape it is now. 

We made an attempt early in our work on this bill to 
draft a very complicated series of preferences, by which 
goods entirely manufactured in this country from entirely 
American material, would be given first choice; goods manu- 
factured in America partly from foreign materials and 
partly from American materials would come next, and so 
on down the line. We found before we got very far that it 
meant a complicated list of 9 or 10 different preferences and 
it was almost impossible to work them out fairly because it 
would be so difficult to assign in the ultimate value how 
much weight should attach to the different sources of manu- 
facture or raw material. We realized that the important 
thing to do was to lay down in general terms the intention 
of Congress, that the Federal Government and also con- 
tractors having to do with the Federal Government, should 
use American goods where possible and where it was a 
reasonable and proper thing to do. 

There is no attempt here to work out any kind of law that 
will bring reprisals from other countries. We are only do- 
ing in this what foreign governments have done for many 
years. No foreign government to-day buys anything in this 
country that it can buy in its own country. Our country is 
the only one which is doing that. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


machines, our milling machines, and a score of apparatus. Mr. HOLLISTER. I yield. 
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Mr. KELLER. May I ask the gentleman who is going to 
be the judge of when it is consistent or inconsistent with 
public interest? 

Mr. HOLLISTER. The discretion must, of course, be left 
to the heads of the departments. If there is such an abuse 
of discretion as to be clearly an abuse, there is no question 
but that the comptroller would not allow the expenditure. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLISTER. I yield. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am interested as it applies to the sup- 
plies to be used by the Navy. Take, for instance, canned 
goods put up in California wherein Cuban sugar is used. 
Will this bill interfere with the purchase by the Navy of 
such supplies? 

Mr. HOLLISTER. I should not think it would. 

Mr. BRITTEN. There is nothing in the bill that guar- 
antees that it will not? 

Mr. HOLLISTER. There is no specific exception; no. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLISTER. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman has indicated that he 
has made a really complete study of this. I wonder if the 
gentleman could make a statement as to how far behind 
other countries the United States is in buying for its use 
things made in its own country. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. I could not give the exact figure, but 
this is the only Government, as far as I am advised, that 
does not buy all the things it possibly can locally but buys 
some of them outside the country. 

Mr, EATON of Colorado. What has the gentleman to say 
of the provision that excepts goods used for experimental 
and scientific purposes and allows them to be purchased by 
the Government outside the United States? 

Mr. HOLLISTER. Because it was pointed out that it was 
very essential that the Army and Navy have authority to 
purchase such things outside of the country that they might 
test them and see whether there was adequate.local compe- 
tition and decide also whether the foreign article was better 
than the one they could get in this country. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Then the language in the first 
three lines of the bill weakens it? 

Mr. HOLLISTER. I repeat that in drawing this bill the 
purpose of the committee was to express a general policy for 
the Government. We merely tried to express general prin- 
ciples and make them as binding as we reasonably could. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a brief question? 

Mr. HOLLISTER. I yield. 

Mr. LEAVITT. How under this bill could Cuban sugar be 
used in canned goods for the use of the Government when 
good Montana or Colorado sugar was just as available? 

Mr. HOLLISTER. If it were just as available, I should 
think it probably could not be. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It seems to me the sugar producers of this 
country could prohibit the use of Cuban sugar when the 
native sugar was available. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. I do not know whether it is so available 
or not. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is available. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

Mr, SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I shall support this bill. 
The only objection I find to it is that it does not go far 
enough and compel the Federal Government to buy Ameri- 
can at all times from the date of the bill’s enactment. 

Oh, it is very well for the gentleman from the great State 
of New York [Mr. CELLER] to protest against putting up 
tariff embargoes; but when you look at the indefensible 
tariff embargo on jute which the Democratic Members sup- 
ported, when you look at all the pyramiding of tariff rates 
now in effect under the Hawley-Smoot bill under your 
Roosevelt allotment billion-dollar super sales tax, I think 
it comes with poor grace for the Democratic leaders to op- 
pose the protective-tariff nature of this legislation. 
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The only fault that I find with this bill is that it does 
not take effect immediately after it becomes law. The 
American taxpayers’ money is going to be expended in the 
next 30 days for about $4,000,000 worth of machinery for 
the Boulder Dam project, and from the standpoint of 
the American people it is better to have that machinery 
manufactured in American factories, which are just about 
closed now, by American labor, from American raw mate- 
rial, than to have the machinery purchased in foreign 
countries, particularly in countries where the wage cost is 
much lower than in the United States, and in foreign coun- 
tries which have saddled the American taxpayer, including 
American factories, with their honest war debts. 

Now is the time to think of America first and American 
labor and American industries. I am pleased that the Dem- 
ocratic chairman of the committee and the Democratic 
author of this resolution are to-day following the leading 
Democratic campaigner in the last campaign, Hon. William 
Randolph Hearst, in his crusade to take care of America 
first, to take care of American industry, the American tax- 
payers, and American workers as against foreign nations, 
foreign industries, foreign workers, and foreign taxpayers. 

As to the free-trade proposition which many of you Demo- 
crats are advocating, how long would American industry, 
agriculture, and manufactures exist if we were to compete 
with the 14 cents a day labor-produced goods of the Orient 
or the $2 a week labor-cost goods in Europe which are now 
flooding the market, coming in over the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
Tates? 

I say that the Democratic Party and the new Democratic 
President could do nothing better for the American people 
and the unemployed in America than to follow the Hon. 
William Randolph Hearst and revise upward most of the 
tariff rates of the Hawley-Smoot bill so as to stop these 
excessive foreign importations, particularly from countries 
whose currencies have depreciated. 

Mr. KELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I yield. 

Mr. KELLER. Are we exporting more than we are im- 
porting or are we importing more than we are exporting? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Oh, when you take into consideration 
the depreciation of currency in foreign countries, we are 
importing more actual competitive commodities than ever 
in the history of the Nation. If you are going to bring the 
American farmer and worker down to the 14 cents à day 
rice-eating labor of Japan and China, God help them, if 
they are now in despair. If you are going to tear down our 
tariff walls or fail to bolster those which are crumbling, 
and bring the American worker and American industry and 
American farmers down to the level now prevailing in the 
Orient, with its depreciated currency, then, I say, God help 
America. 

I sincerely hope that you Democrats who have failed to 
revise downward one rate of the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, 
although you have had control of the House for two years, 
and have indicated that this would be a pretty good thing 
to do, will follow Mr. Hearst, your leading Democrat, in his 
stand for America first and for revising upward the present 
tariff rates. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from California [Mr. WetcH]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman one 
minute. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, this is not new legislation. 
The War Department and the Navy Department, under 
present law, have the right to eliminate from their pur- 
chases foreign-made goods. This bill, if it is passed, and I 
hope it will be, will permit the other departments of the 
Government, particularly the Department of the Interior, 
to exercise this right. 

As you know, the Department of the Interior, through 
the Bureau of Reclamation, has under its control the con- 
struction of Hoover Dam. On the 3d of last December 
specifications were issued and bids called for by the Depart- 
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and three and one-half million dollars. On February 3 
these bids will be opened in the city of Denver. At the same 
time there will be opened bids covering what is known as 
the cylinder type of head gates, amounting to over $1,000,000. 
Within the next two or three months other bids will be 
opened at the same place covering electrical equipment to be 
connected with the turbines, which will cost approximately 
$3,500,000 to $4,000,000. 

Without any question of doubt, under the present ex- 
change conditions and the present difference in labor costs 
European manufacturers will be able to submit bids on all 
this equipment far below American manufacturers. 

Several American companies have filed bids, and we know 
that one European company has already filed a bid. The 
American companies inform us that unless this bill is en- 
acted into law before these bids are opened it is a certainty 
that the work will go to a European company. 

May I suggest to the author of the bill or to the chairman 
of the committee that section 4 of the bill be amended by 
striking out the words “sixty days” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word immediately.“ [Applause.] 

This is constructive legislation and should be passed im- 
mediately. All haste should be taken to send it to the 
Senate, where it is hoped it will receive immediate consid- 
eration and where it should be amended so that instead of 
taking effect in 60 days from its passage, as provided for in 
the bill, it should go into effect immediately. 

The hydraulic turbines and necessary machinery equip- 
-ment for which bids will be opened on February 3 repre- 
sents 6,000 tons of equipment, each ton representing one 
week’s work for an American mechanic or laborer. With 
12,000,000 men walking the streets of this country, this 
work, which will be paid for by American taxpayers, should 
be awarded to an American manufacturer, who in turn will 
employ American labor. [Applause.] 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, January 12, 1933. 
Hon. RICHARD J. WELCH, 
House of Representatives, United States. 

My Dear Mr. WetcuH: I have your letter of January 9 inclosing 
a letter from the California State Chamber of Commerce with 
reference to the use of foreign steel in the Hoover Dam con- 
struction. 

The statement by the United Press gives a wrong impression of 
the attitude of the bureau and myself. We believe that all 
Government awards should go to American firms, but this bureau 
is not protected as are some of the Government departments, 
notably the Army and Navy, in being given authority by law to 
award to other than the low bidder when the low bidder is a 
foreign firm. Possibly my explanation of that fact led to the 
misunderstanding of the bureau’s attitude given in the press 
dispatch. 

T 15 hoped that there may be legislation that will give the 
Bureau of Reclamation the authority now granted to some depart- 
ments to give preference to American manufacturers. 

I have no knowledge of any purchases of German steel or other 
foreign material at Hoover Dam, but when this matter was 
brought to my attention I wrote to our chief engineer at Denver 
requesting an inquiry be made into this matter. On receipt of 
his reply I will communicate with you again. 

I am returning Mr. Sloane’s letter to you and am sending him 
a copy of this reply. 

Very truly yours, 2 
Etwoop Map, Commissioner. 


CALIFORNIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
San Francisco, January 4, 1933. 
The Hon. RICHARD J. WELCH, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN WELCH: Attached is a news report of 
December 20 from Washington, D. C., on the attitude of Dr. 
Elwood Mead, commissioner of reclamation of the Interior De- 
partment, concerning the use of foreign steel in the Hoover 
Dam construction. 

During the period of this present emergency everything should 
be done to keep as many of our men as possible throughout the 
country employed on jobs. Certainly the purchase of foreign 


products in our public construction enterprises reduces to a con- 
siderable extent the possibility for employment in our American 
industries. 

It will be appreciated if you will bring this to the attention 
of Doctor Mead, stressing the importance of using American 
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ment of the Interior, covering the purchase of a number of 
hydraulic turbines with necessary machinery and equipment 
for the Hoover Dam at an estimated cost of between three 
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products as far as possible in all public construction work 
throughout the United States, in order that employment may be 
cron to the greatest possible number of people in this 
coun . 

This question of unemployment is a most serious problem. 
We have found that one of the best means for aiding unemploy- 
ment is by keeping our plants operating. Your interest in having 
American products used as far as possible on all public work, 
particularly during this period of stress, will be most helpful and 
appreciated. 

Very sincerely yours, 
N. H. SLOANE, General Manager. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. EATON]. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, this bill, H. R. 
10743, is a rewriting of a provision of several other bills 
intended to provide that within a reasonable cost supplies 
bought for public use shall be the products or the manufac- 
ture of the United States. It is intended to foster and pro- 
tect American industry, American workmen, and American 
invested capital, and with those principles I am in entire 
accord. 

When a bill is presented for our consideration to be passed, 
if at all, under suspension of the rules no amendment is per- 
mitted unless you will give your unanimous consent. My 
correspondence and interview with committee members indi- 
cate that there was no objection in committee. The gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. HOLLISTER] a few moments ago men- 
tioned an objection that was never communicated to me. 

Under date of April 12, 1932, the author of the bill stated 
over his signature: 

I have conferred with the chairman and other members of the 
committee and can assure you that such an amendment as you 
propose will be acceptable to all of us. 

Section 2 of the bill reads as follows: 


Sec. 2, Notwithstanding any other provision of law, and unless 
inconsistent with the public interest, or unless the cost is un- 
reasonable, only such unmanufactured articles, materials, and 
supplies as have been mined or produced in the United States, 
and only such manufactured articles, materials, and supplies as 
have been manufactured in the United States wholly of articles, 
materials, or supplies mined, produced, or manufactured, as the 
case may be, in the United States, shall be acquired for public 
use. This section shall not apply with respect to articles, ma- 
terials, or supplies for use outside the United States, or to be 
used for experimental or scientific purposes, or if articles, ma- 
terials, or supplies of the class or kind to be used are not mined, 
pronuosa; or manufactured, as the case may be, in the United 

tes. 


You notice that the second sentence provides that the sec- 
tion shall not apply to articles, materials, or supplies “ to 
be used for experimental or scientific purposes.” I ask 
unanimous consent that on line 12, page 2, the following 
words be stricken: 

Or to be used for experimental or scientific purposes. 


And in line 13 there be inserted after the word “ sup- 
plies ” the following: 

Including those to. be used for experimental or scientific pur- 
poses. 

So that the sentence will read: 


This section shall not apply with respect to articles, materials, 
or supplies for use outside the United States, or if the articles, 
materials, or supplies, including those to be used for experi- 
mental or scientific purposes of the class or kind to be used are 
not mined, produced, or manufactured, as the case may be, in 
the United States. 

This fairly protects all articles, materials, or supplies use- 
ful for experimental or scientific purposes, and ought to 
meet with your unanimous approval. 

The manufacture of scientific apparatus in America is an 
industry of commendable size, which has grown from a small 
beginning more than half a century ago until to-day when 
the demand of American industry, American scientists, re- 
search workers, and educational institutions can be fully 
met. During and since the war the American manufac- 
turers have been able to meet the American demand for the 
most excellent scientific apparatus required. The number 
of skilled workmen employed is far above the average for 
other industries because of the high proportion of labor to 
materials employed and because the volume of output of any 
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one item does not justify a large outlay for automatic 
machinery. 

History is perhaps a bit responsible for the exception it is 
proposed to make in the above-mentioned bill. In the not 
distant past the best and greatest amount of research work 
was done in Europe. Incidental to this research the best 
scientific and experimental equipment was developed there. 
That situation has, however, been reversed. To-day the 
best and greatest amount of research work is done in the 
United States, and the manufacturers of the equipment used 
are fully able to meet all requirements and they are con- 
stantly working with the men in the laboratories to advance 
American science and industry. 

American manufacturers are continually developing new 
instruments for industrial, educational, and governmental 
laboratories, and it is quite generally realized that advance- 
ment to-day must be along scientific lines. The scientific- 
instrument industry is therefore not only a commercial 
necessity but very vital to the public health and safety and 
to national preparedness. You will perhaps recall our sit- 
uation upon entering the late war, with our European sup- 
plies of instruments, chemicals, dyes, and medicinal supplies 
cut off. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it may be apochryphal 
for a Republican to oppose the general principles of this 
bill. For 25 years there has been an effort to restrict the op- 
portunities of the Government to buying goods exclusively of 
American manufacture. Under the terms of this bill I con- 
sider that the department would virtually be so hamstrung 
that it could not function in some instances, and, if applied 
as the bill directs, it would cost the Government hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

I can give you a concrete example. Take the manufacture 
of steel. There is not a pound of steel produced in this 
country that does not have foreign manganese as a com- 
ponent part. There is manganese of a low grade in this 
country, about 15 per cent, that may supply a modicum of 
the demand. But the large steel manufacturers are com- 
pelled to buy foreign manganese from Cuba, Brazil, India, 
and other countries. 

I will give a further concrete example. The country has 
not pulpwood enough to supply the needs in the manufac- 
ture of paper—newsprint paper. The departments of the 
country would be banned from buying any newspaper under 
the terms of the bill, because two-thirds of the newspapers 
of the country are manufactured out of pulp that is im- 
ported into this country. 

Other instances have been cited. Sugar has been cited. 
It is well known that we have not sufficient production of 
sugar to meet the demands. 

Gentlemen, you are going to say that we shall live by 
ourselves and give no consideration whatever to our neigh- 
bors so far as the purchase of their productions are con- 
cerned, You want to erect a Chinese wall and not let any 
manufactures or raw material come in. I have seen the 
principles of the tariff grow from the idea of encouraging 
infant industry until now the prevailing idea is a policy 
of self-containment; and here you have the latest expres- 
sion of this tariff idea, that the Government shall not 
purchase any articles or goods of foreign manufacture. 

You might enunciate a principle that the departments 
shall not buy anything that can not, within reason, be 
produced in this country. This bill is not that, however. 
It absolutely circumscribes the activities of the depart- 
ments, so that they have to buy everything of American 
manufacture. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. I think a radio has about 35 
different products which come from 35 different countries. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The instance given illustrates the re- 
strictive character of this legislation. We have not ad- 
vanced in our chemical production nor in our engine pro- 
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duction to the extent where we are self-containing and 
where we can rely entirely on articles of our own manu- 
facture and as to articles that may be mined or produced 
in this country. 

It is going to extremes when you adopt this policy, be- 
cause it is not workable, and in these days of all days, we 
should not establish a policy when the departments are not 
under any circumstances violating the general principle of 
purchasing home-made articles. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, if we are going to adopt the pol- 
icy of refusing to purchase the products of foreign nations 
for public purposes, why should we not by law prevent our 
citizens from doing the same thing? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Such a policy would be akin, but I am 
objecting to this bill because it is not practicable. I have 
cited the instance of manganese and of pulp, which we 
can not manufacture in this country in quantities sufficient 
to meet the industrial demands. Yet under the terms of 
this bill the departments would be obliged to have the steel 
manufacturer readjust his enterprise to the purchase of low- 
grade manganese and produce articles not equal to the 
existing character of manufactured steel. The bill is an- 
other attempt to put artificial restrictions on the freedom 
of manufacture and trade that is in opposition to estab- 
lished business and industrial practice. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin and the gentleman from New. York 
(Mr. CELLER] will read in section 2 the words in the second 
line, “ unless inconsistent with the public interest,” I think 
they will find an answer to their argument. I regret very 
much that I can not accept the amendment suggested by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. WELCH], because I have no 
authority from the committee to accept any amendment, 
nor can I accept the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GranFIELD]. This is a House bill. It 
goes to the Senate, and the gentlemen can present. their 
arguments to the Senate committee, and if the Senate com- 
mittee feel that they have a good case, I am sure that they 
will amend the bill, and when it returns I will ask the House 
committee to give them a hearing if that be necessary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. All time has expired. The 
question is on suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

Mr. GRANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to offer the following amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: , 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gnaxr ID: Page 2, line 14, after the 
word “used,” insert “or the articles, materials, or supplies from 
which they are manufactured.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on suspend- 
ing the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. STAFFORD) there were—ayes 150, noes 18. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor thereof) the rules 
were suspended and the bill was passed. 

BETTER ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE NAVY 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the next 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5352) to provide for the better administration of 
justice in the Navy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, is it the purpose of the Speaker 
to return to suspensions again this afternoon? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The information of the 
present occupant of the chair is that he will not. 

BREAKING OF SEALS OF RAILROAD CARS, ETC. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4095) to amend an act entitled “An act to punish the 
unlawful breaking of seals of railroad cars containing inter- 
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state or foreign shipments, the unlawful entering of such 
cars, the stealing of freight and express packages or bag- 

gage or articles in process of transportation in interstate 
shipment, and the felonious asportation of such freight or 
express packages or baggage or articles therefrom into an- 
other district of the United States, and the felonious pos- 
session or reception of the same,” approved February 13, 
1913, as amended (U. S. C., title 18, secs. 409-411), by ex- 
tending its provisions to provide for the punishment of 
stealing or otherwise unlawful taking of property from pas- 
senger cars, sleeping cars, or dining cars, or from passengers 
on such cars, while such cars are parts of interstate trains, 
and authorizing prosecution therefor in any district in which 
the defendant may have taken or been in possession of the 
property stolen or otherwise unlawfully taken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object to that. 
Will not the gentleman from Missouri object, so that we can 
get somewhere with this? 

Mr. DYER. I have no recollection of the bill having been 
considered. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will not the gentleman object 
so that next calendar day it will require three objections? 

Mr. DYER. A hasty reading of the bill—which it seems to 
me is the first time that I have seen it, which may be my 
own fault though I do not recollect having been absent from 
a committee meeting—impresses me that it goes too far. I 
have no objection to including the theft of money from 
passengers or anything of that kind or of property from 
passengers. It goes much farther and includes games. If 
the gentleman will eliminate that part of it I have no 
objection to it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will accept that amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of February 13, 1913, as amended, 
entitled “An act to punish the unlawful breaking of seals of rail- 
road cars containing interstate or foreign shipments, the unlawful 
entering of such cars, the stealing of freight and express packages 
or baggage or articles in process of rtation in interstate 
shipment, and the felonious asportation of such freight or express 
packages or baggage or articles therefrom into another district of 
the United States, and the felonious possession or reception of the 
same" be amended to read as follows: 

“ Whoever shall unlawfully break the seal of any railroad car 
containing interstate or foreign shipments of freight or express, 
or shall enter any such car with intent in either case to commit 
larceny therein; or whoever shall steal or unlawfully take, carry 
away, or conceal, or by fraud or deception obtain from any rail- 
Toad car, station house, platform, depot, wagon, automobile, truck, 
or other vehicles, or from any steamboat, vessel, or wharf, with 
intent to convert to his own use any goods or chattels moving as 
or which are a part of or which constitute an interstate or foreign 
shipment of freight or express, or shall buy or receive or have in 
his possession any such goods or chattels, knowing the same to 
have been stolen; or whoever shall steal or shall unlawfully take, 
carry away, or by fraud or deception obtain with intent to convert 
to his own use any baggage which shall have come into the 
possession of any common carrier for transportation from one 
State or Territory or the District of Columbia to another State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia or to a foreign country, or 
from a foreign country to any State or Territory or the District 
of Columbia, or shall break into, steal, take, carry away, or conceal 
any of the contents of such baggage, or shall buy, receive, or have 
in his possession any such baggage or any article therefrom of 
whatever nature, knowing the same to have been stolen, or who- 
ever shall steal or shall unlawfully take by any fraudulent device, 
scheme, or game from any passenger car, sleeping car, or dining 
car, or from any passenger or from the possession of any passenger 
while on or in such passenger car, sleeping car, or car, 
when such car is a part of a train moving from one State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia to another State or Territory 
or the District of Columbia or to a foreign country, or from a 
foreign country to any State or Territory or the District of Co- 
lumbia, any money, baggage, goods, or chattels, or who shall buy, 
receive, or have in his possession any such money, baggage, goods, 
or chattels, knowing the same to have been stolen, shall in each 
case be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
10 years, or both, and prosecutions therefor may be instituted in 
any district wherein the crime shall have been committed or in 
which the defendant may have taken or been in possession of the 
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said money, baggage, goods, or chattels. The carrying or trans- 

of any such money, freight, express, baggage, goods, or 
chattels from one State or Territory or the District of Columbia 
into another State or Territory or the District of Columbia, know- 
ing the same to have been stolen, shall constitute a separate 
offense and subject the offender to the penalties above described 
for unlawful taking, and prosecutions therefor may be instituted 
in any district into which such freight, express, baggage, goods, 
or chattels shall have been removed or into which they shall have 
been brought by such offender. The words ‘station house,’ ‘ plat- 
form,’ ‘depot,’ ‘wagon,’ ‘automobile,’ ‘truck,’ or ‘other vehicle,’ 
as used in this section, shall include any station house, platform, 
depot, wagon, automobile, truck, or other vehicle of any person, 
firm, association, or corporation having in his or its custody 
therein or thereon any freight, express, goods, chattels, shipments, 
or baggage moving as or which are a part of or which constitute 
an interstate or foreign shipment. 

“ Nothing herein shall be held to take away or impair the juris- 
diction of the courts of the several States under the laws thereof; 
and a judgment of conviction or acquittal on the merits under the 
laws of any State shall be a bar to any prosecution hereunder for 
the same act or acts. 

“To establish the interstate or foreign commerce character of 
any shipment in any prosecution under this act the waybill of 
such shipment shail be prima facie evidence of the place Irom 
which and to which such shipment was made,” 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 4, line 14, after the word “such,” insert the word “money.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sumners of Texas: Page 3, line 14, 
after the word “stolen,” strike out the words “or whoever shall 
steal or shall unlawfully take by any fraudulent device, scheme, 
or game.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The. gentleman does not intend to 
strike out all of that language, does he? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw that amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the 
amendment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: , 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sumners of Texas: Page 3, line 14, 


after the word steal,“ strike out the words or shall unlawfully 
take by any fraudulent device. scheme, or game.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I fear that perhaps there is a mis- 
apprehension on the part of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Dyer]. In almost every State the obtaining of money 
by fraudulent scheme or game is larceny. It does not pro- 
hibit a game. It applies to a fraudulent scheme or fraudu- 
lent game. That is the purpose of it. The gentleman knows 
there are “tin horns” traveling on the trains and on the 
ships who are professional card sharks, who do not engage 
in an honest game, who have fraudulent games, marked 
cards, loaded dice, and so forth. The purpose is to reach 
those people, and we can not acquire jurisdiction because 
the train is moving and it is difficult to ascertain at just 
what site the crime was committed. I want to say this does 
not refer to the ordinary game. It is the fraudulent game. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. If the words “or game” are stricken, I 
would have no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If we strike the words “or game,” 
then a fraudulent game would come under the term 
“scheme,” would it not? 

Mr. DYER. I do not think there would be any trouble 
on that. I am not serious about it, if the gentleman thinks 
that will be all right. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will go that far, because I think 
“ fraudulent game would come under scheme.“ 

Mr. DYER. Iam in accord with the gentleman from New 
York, if that is so, and I withdraw the objection. 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the amendment I offered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the 
amendment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

CROP-PRODUCTION LOANS 

The SPEAKER.pro tempore. Permit the Chair to make a 
statement. Without objection, House Joint Resolutions 529 
and 349 will be laid on the table, similar Senate bills having 
been passed under suspension of the rules. 

There was no objection. 

H. R. 10743 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent. to 
extend my remarks on the bill, H. R. 10743. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
on Monday, January 16, 1933, H. R. 10743, “An act to re- 
quire the purchase of domestic supplies for public use and 
the use of domestic materials in public buildings and wor 
passed the House. This particular piece of legislation is the 
beginning of what I hope will be an awakening of the Amer- 
ican people to the possibility of what they may accomplish 
through their own personal effort toward bringing about a 
revival of business activity in our own country. 

Abraham Lincoln once said, in discussing a matter such 
as this, that the American dollar that is spent in a foreign 
country remains there, while the American dollar that is 
spent in America, both the goods and the dollar, remain in 
America, thus adding to the prosperity of the people under 
our flag. 

I rejoice to see the activity of one of the great chains of 
newspapers in our country, as they publish from day to day, 
editorials pointing out the possibility of this great self-help 
movement which we now call “ Buy American.” 

Some years ago my attention was called to the use of 
the American Government in many places of foreign-made 
pottery ware. At that time I complained to the various 
departments of Government where I found foreign pottery 
were being used instead of American-made pottery ware, 
and my requests were met with a very happy and ready 
response by the officials whom I contacted, and all foreign- 
made ware was replaced by pottery ware made in the United 
States. 

A few weeks ago representatives from every country under 
the British flag assembled in Ottawa, Canada, for the pur- 
pose of discussing what best could be done to promote the 
use of merchandise manufactured and produced under the 
British flag. The most brilliant business minds of the Em- 
pire discussed this question for many days, and out of that 
mingling of minds and ideas came the slogan Buy British.” 
Now, throughout the great English-speaking Empire a con- 
certed movement is under way to have and buy nothing pro- 
duced in any other country, save only the countries where 
the British flag flies. 

We in America find ourselves in most distressing condi- 
tions because of the lack of employment of our people and 
the idleness of our factories; and, the first time in the eco- 
nomic history of our Nation, we find a country filled with 
food and clothing and all things that go to make physical 
life comfortable, and yet we are told that more than 10,000,- 
000 able-bodied, willing, and strong men are unable to find 
employment; and because of this lack of work we find mil- 
lions of men, women, and children undernourished and 
poorly clad in a land of plenty. We find people on the 
farms, for the first time in the history of our Nation, unable 
to produce enough to pay the interest on the debts that they 
owe or keep up the payment of the taxes upon which the 
Government operates; and so, on Monday, January 16, 1933, 
the National House of Representatives passed an act requir- 
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ing all Government officials to buy American-made materials 
and merchandise for the use of the Government. 

Now, if all the citizens of the United States would fall in 
line with the suggestions made in this legislation, as well as 
the suggestions made by the many newspapers throughout 
the country who are taking an active interest in reviving 
business, I feel sure that before many weeks would go by 
many wheels of industry would be singing their sweet songs 
of hope into the ears of happy workingmen and our coun- 
try would again be on the way to prosperity. 

In the pottery industry, I am told by those best informed, 
that if every pottery in the United States was working six 
days a week and every week in the year that they could 
not produce within 25 per cent of all the ware that is re- 
quired each year in the United States. But, unfortunately, 
by reason of low wages paid in all foreign countries and the 
unsettled values of the money standards of the various 
countries of the world, we find the United States importinz 
almost 60 per cent of the pottery ware now used by our 
people. In the year 1932, 52 countries sent pottery products 
to the United States to compete with American high-class 
pottery working citizens. How quickly the homes of this 
country could overcome the present condition if they would 
only adopt the truly American slogan “ Buy American.” 

I might go on indefinitely citing other lines of industry 
in the United States, because there is no line of manufac- 
turing that is exempt from the blighting influence of im- 
ported merchandise. Economists tell us that in normal 
times the citizens of the United States consume 92 per cent 
of all the goods manufactured under our flag, thus leaving 
only 8 per cent to be sold or traded elsewhere. And yet we 
have one school of thought that would sacrifice this market 
that consumes 92 per cent of the merchandise manufactured 
and would let down the bars indiscriminately to other na- 
tions so that they might send their underpaid produced 
ware into the United States to make idle wheels in our 
factories. 

Unfortunately for America a new class of international 
citizenship has come upon the scene. He is known as the 
international manufacturer. He votes in America; he has 
made his money under the flag of the United States. In 
the markets of the United States he has sold all that he 
produced at exceedingly fine profits. Not being satisfied 
with the profits he made in American factories, he desired 
to build branch factories in other countries of the world, 
where labor is to be had very much cheaper than the wages 
paid by the same manufacturer under our flag. And, with 
the wealth acquired by the sale of his merchandise in the 
United States, this new type of citizen has spent his money 
propagandizing our country against the welfare of our 
people and their happiness in their employment. Their 
policy seems to me to be very shortsighted, because by their 
very conduct they are destroying the buying power of the 
people of this Nation, because when our working men are 
idle the flow of money diminishes and business, of course, 
will languish. 

I might go on to great lengths in this subject, but the 
power of the press and the readiness and willingness of 
many, many persons to sell their influence for a price has 
misled our American people on the question of tariff pro- 
tection and the great market we have among ourselves. 

The United States is the greatest market in the world 
when conditions are normal, and I have taken this oppor- 
tunity to-day, on the passage of the first real constructive 
“Buy American” legislation, to place in the Record these 
few words in the hope that it may arouse patriotic pride 
in the bosoms of our American citizens and that our citizens 
will put into action and use the tool that they have with 
them to go about mending the economic structure of our 
daily lives. Will not all Americans join together and be as 
loyal as the citizens of the British Empire, and Buy 
American“? 

CLAIMS OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 127) to amend an act approved May 14, 1926 (44 
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Stat. 555), entitled “An act authorizing the Chippewa In- 
dians of Minnesota to submit claims to the Court of Claims.” 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. JENKINS, and Mr. LaGUARDIA 
objected. ` 


FLOOD-CONTROL WORKS, LOWELL CREEK, SEWARD, ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6733) for estimates necessary for the proper main- 
tenance of the fiood-control works at Lowell Creek, Seward, 
Alaska. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I find here in the original act providing for this work 
that a contribution of $25,000 is to be made by the town of 
Seward. I would like to know if there has been any change 
in the situation as far as the town of Seward is concerned 
and if they are ready to go ahead with the proposition? 

The reason I ask this, I may state to the Delegate from 
Alaska, is that when matters of this kind are first taken 
up we find a very general willingness, or expression of 
willingness, to contribute, but as a project is advanced to 
the state of actual work then there is always trouble in 
getting the contribution provided for in the original act. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, answering the in- 
quiry propounded by the gentleman from New York, I may 
say this act of Congress was approved February 9, 1927, six 
years ago. All the money was expended and the amount 
the city of Seward had to pay has been paid and put into 
the improvement. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It has been paid? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It has been paid and put into the 
improvement long ago. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That answers the question. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I wish to ask the Delegate from Alaska a question in 
this regard. I notice the Secretary of War has approved 
this by letter written January 18, 1932. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Les. 

Mr. JENKINS. I wonder if there has been any change 
on that side of the proposition at all as to whether the War 
Department is still in favor of this. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Indeed, the War Department is in 
favor of it. This is a War Department bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized to 
submit for the consideration of Congress such estimates as are, 
in his judgment, necessary for the proper maintenance of the 
flocd-control works at Lowell Creek, Seward, Alaska, construction 
under authority contained in Public Resolution No. 52, Sixty- 
ninth Congress, approved February 9, 1927. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


COMPENSATION TO EMPLOYEES OF UNITED STATES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 92) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, and acts in 
amendment thereof. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right te 
object—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. My purpose, I may say to the gentle- 
man from New York, is to frame a substitute with the same 
thing in view. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman have the substi- 
tute ready the next time the calendar is called? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope so. The substitute has the same 
purpose in view. 


JANUARY 16 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 
There was no objection. 


CITY OF PRESCOTT, ARIZ. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4791) to amend the United States mining laws applica- 
ble to the city of Prescott municipal watershed in the Pres- 
cott National Forest within the State of Arizona. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter mining locations made under 
the United States mining laws upon lands within the municipal 
watershed of the city of Prescott, within the Prescott National 
Forest, in the State of Arizona, specifically described as the west 
half southwest quarter section 13; south half section 14; south- 
east quarter, and east half southwest quarter section 15; east half, 
and south half southwest quarter section 22; all of section 23; 
west half section 24; all of sections 26 and 27; north half north 
half section 34; and north half north half section 35, township 
13 north, range 2 west, Gila and Salt River base and meridian, an 
area of 3,600 acres, more or less, shall confer on the locator the 
right to occupy and use so much of the surface of the land cov- 
ered by the location as may be reasonably necessary to carry on 
prospecting and mining, including the taking of mineral deposits 
and timber required by or in the mining operations, and no permit 
shall be required or charge made for such use or occupancy: Pro- 
vided, however, That the cutting and removal of timber, except 
where clearing is necessary in connection with mining operations 
or to provide space for buildings or structures used in connection 
with mining operations, shall be conducted in accordance with 
the rules for timber cutting on adjoining national-forest land, and 
no use of the surface of the claim or the resources therefrom not 
reasonably required for carrying on mining and prospecting shall 
be allowed except under the national-forest rules and regulations, 
nor shall the locator prevent or obstruct other occupancy of the 
surface or use of surface resources under authority of national- 
forest regulations, or permits issued thereunder, if such occupancy 
or use is not in conflict with mineral development. 

Sec. 2. That hereafter all patents issued under the United States 
mining laws affecting lands within the municipal watershed of the 
city of Prescott, within the Prescott National Forest, in the State 
of Arizona, shall convey title to the mineral deposits within the 
claim, together with the right to cut and remove so much of the 
mature timber therefrom as may be needed in extracting and re- 
moving the mineral deposits, if the timber is cut under sound 
principles of forest management as defined by the national-forest 
rules and regulations, but each patent shall reserve to the United 
States all title in or to the surface of the lands and products 
thereof, and no use of the surface of the claim or the resources 
therefrom not reasonably required for carrying on mining or pros- 
pecting shall be allowed except under the rules and regulations 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Sec. 3. That valid mining claims within the municipal water- 
shed of the city of Prescott, within the Prescott National Forest, 
in the State of Arizona, existing on the date of the enactment of 
this act, and thereafter maintained in compliance with the law 
under which they were initiated and the laws of the State of 
Arizona, may be perfected under this act, or under the laws under 
which they wére initiated, as the claimant may desire. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BONNET CARRE FLOODWAY AREA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13523) in reference to land in the Bonnet Carre 
floodway area. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the proviso in section 4 of the act for 
the control of floods on the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
approved May 15, 1928, That any land acquired under the pro- 
visions of this section shall be turned over without cost to the 
ownership of States or local interests,” shall not apply to the lands 
heretofore acquired or that may be hereafter acquired in connec- 
tion with the construction, maintenance, or operation of the Bon- 
net Carre spillway and floodway. The of War is hereby 
authorized to grant to any citizen, association, railroad, or other 
corporation, State or public agency thereof, rights of way, ease- 
ments, and permits, over, across, in, and upon said lands for rail- 
way, highway, telephone, telegraph, and pipe-line crossings, and 
other purposes. The grants issued in pursuance of this authority 
shall be under such terms and conditions as the Secretary of War 
may deem advisable for the protection of the public interests, and 
may be perpetual or temporary in his discretion. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


1933 


ANNUAL ASSESSMENT WORK ON MINING CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the next business on the Consent Cal- 
endar, House Joint Resolution 533, providing for the sus- 
pension of annual assessment work on mining claims held 
by location in the United States and Alaska. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I recall when a similar bill was under consideration 
in the last Congress, granting the privilege to suspend work 
on these mining claims, the Secretary of the Interior repre- 
sented that it would be in the interest of the Government 
and the country if they were required to perform their 
minimum of work, amounting to $100, stating that to this 
extent it would relieve the labor conditions in the country. 
Why is it necessary that we should relieve all these mining 
claimants of the requirement of performing a small amount 
of labor, amounting to $100 in value, so as to keep their 
claims alive? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will permit, these claims are not owned by mining com- 
panies. If a mining company has a claim they can go 
ahead and patent it. They do not take a claim until they 
can get a patent. This bill refers to the hundreds of pros- 
pectors who have gone out into the hills and think they 
have discovered something. The law requires they shall do 
$100 worth of work annually on their claims in order to 
obtain complete possession of them. 

Financial conditions now are such that these men can 
not get the necessary powder and tools; and if the legisla- 
tion is not enacted, thousands of these small claimants, 
who are now starving, will be deprived of what they think 
they have that will be of some value in the future. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give us first-hand 
information as to how much of this requirement is predi- 
cated upon an investment in powder and tools? So far as 
tools are concerned, I assume these prospectors have them 
and they will not be required to invest in any additional 
equipment. They have the labor as they are out of em- 
ployment. Is there any additional expense entailed upon 
them by reason of the depression? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. A man can not go into the 
mountains and stay a week or ten days or two weeks 
working on a claim without taking what we call a “grub 
stake,” which is our expression out there for food. Many 
of these men are now living on charity, and certainly we 
should not deprive them of what little they have in pros- 
pect. The Government does not lose a thing in the world, 
and the bill will just allow these men to retain whatever 
potential interest they may have in the premises. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I notice the bill dates from July 1, 
1932, and practically six months of that time has already 
passed. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It occurred to me on yesterday when 
I was studying this bill that if there are no other objec- 
tions, the gentleman might extend the time to July, 1934, 
so he would not have to come back here again. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Unfortunately, the gentleman, like my- 
self, is not coming back here next year. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am not either. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is a trinity of very active Mem- 
bers not coming back. However, I do not think we should 
be too presumptuous. There will always be found others 
who will take up our work and look after the interests of 
the miners when we are gone. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. If the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, the suggestion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuarpia] ought to be given serious consideration. If 
the gentleman had listened to the debate when this bill 
was passed last June, it would have been unnecessary to 
come in at this time and have this change made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may say to the gentleman that I 
listened to the debate, but my memory is not so infallible 
that I remember every word that is uttered, even by the 
gentleman from Colorado. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk read the joint resolu- 
tion as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the provision of section 2324 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States which requires on each 
claim located, and until a patent has been issued therefor, not 
less than $100 worth of labor to be performed, or improvements 
aggregating such amount to be made each year, be, and the same 
is hereby, suspended as to ali mining claims in the United States, 
including Alaska, during the year beginning at 12 o'clock m., 
July 1, 1932, and ending at 12 o'clock M., July 1, 1933. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 


a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER AT GARRISON, N. DAK. 

The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 13535, to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near Garrison, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River, 
at or near Garrison, N. Dak., authorized to be built by the State of 
North Dakota, by an act of Congress approved February 10, 1932, 
are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from Feb- 
ruary 10, 1933. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Amend the title so as to read “A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Garrison, N. Dak.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS ROCK RIVER AT MOLINE, ILL. 


The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 13852, to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Rock River, south of Moline, III. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
foilows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge authorized by act of Con- 
gress approved June 10, 1930, to be built by the State of Illinois 
across the Rock River, at a point south of Moline, II., in section 
16, township 17 north, range 1 west, fourth principal meridian, 
are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from June 
10, 1933. 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the words “ That the” and insert the 
word “ The,” and amend the title so as to read: “A bill to extend 
the times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Rock River, south of Moline, II.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS LAKE CHAMPLAIN AT OR NEAR ROUSES POINT, N. Y. 
AND A POINT AT OR NEAR ALBURGH, VT. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 5059) to extend the time for completion of a bridge 
across Lake Champlain at or near Rouses Point, N. Y., at 
a point at or near Alburgh, Vt. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time for completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across Lake Champlain at or near Rouses Point, 
N. Y., and a point at or near Alburgh, Vt., authorized to be built 
by Elisha N. Goodsell, of Alburgh, Vt., his heirs, legal representa- 
tives, and assigns, by an act of Congress approved February 15, 
1929, is hereby extended three years from February 15, 1933. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
reserved. 

With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 8, after the date “ February 15, 1929,” insert the 
words “heretofore extended by act of Congress approved April 19, 
1930.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 


1902 


The bill was ordered to be read a third tim>, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE PEE DEE RIVER AND THE WACCAMAW RIVER 
NEAR GEORGETOWN, S. C. 


The next business on the calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13372) to extend the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the Pee Dee River and a 
bridge across the Waccamaw River, both at or near George- 
town, S. C. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Pee Dee River and 
a bridge across the Waccamaw River, both at or near Georgetown, 
S. C., authorized to be built by the county of Georgetown, S. C., 
by an act of Congress approved May 29, 1930, are hereby extended 
two and four years, respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “extended,” strike out the word 
“two” and insert the word “one” in lieu thereof; line 9, strike 
out the word “four” before the word years" and insert the word 
three in lieu thereof; line 9, after the word “from,” strike out 
the words “the date of approval hereof” and insert the date 
“May 29, 1933.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ILLINOIS AND MISSISSIPPI CANAL NEAR 
TISKILWA, ILL. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13743) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Illinois and Mississippi Canal near 
Tiskilwa, Ill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress be, and is 
hereby, granted to the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Illinois and Mississippi Canal at a point suitable to the inter- 
est of navigation at or near Tiskilwa, Ill., in section 1, township 
15 north, range 8 east, fourth principal meridian, in accordance 
with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “ Congress,” strike out the words 
“be, and.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE ILLINOIS AND MISSISSIPPI CANAL NEAR 

LANGLEY, ILL. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13744) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Illinois and Mississippi Canal near 
Langley, Ill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress be, and is 
hereby, granted to the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Illinois and Mississippi Canal, at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at or near Langley, Ill., between sections 9 and 10, 
township 16 north, range 7 east, fourth principal meridian, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 
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With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word Congress,“ strike out the words 
“be, and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER AT CANNELTON, IND. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 5131) to extend the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Cannelton, Ind. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Cannelton, Ind., authorized to be built by the Hawesville & 
Cannelton Bridge Co., by an act of Congress approved March 1, 
1929, heretofore extended by acts of Congress approved May 13, 
1830, and February 20, 1931, are hereby further extended two and 
four years, respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 9, before and after the word “and,” strike out the 
words “two” and “four,” respectively, and insert the words one 
and “three,” respectively; line 10, after the word “from,” strike 
ir owed words “the date of approval hereof” and insert “ March 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

TOLL BRIDGE ACROSS MONONGAHELA RIVER, PITTSBURGH 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 5183) granting the consent of Congress to the Board of 
County Commissioners of Allegheny County, Pa., to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Monongahela River between the city of Pittsburgh and the 
borough of Homestead, Pa. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object in order to ask a question. I note that the Agricul- 
tural Department does not interpose an objection to the 
Bureau of Roads. I want to get a little further informa- 
tion because I am anxious that we do not have any more 
toll bridges than possible. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. This does not connect 
any highways. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The information I have is that the 
location indicated for the proposed bridge is on the system 
of Federal-aid highways approved for Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. It does not connect any 
Federal-aid highway or State highway. It is across the 
river between the city and the borough of Homestead. 

Mr. PATTERSON. It is on a national highway, is it not? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. No; it is not. 

Mr. PATTERSON. This says that it is on a system of 
approved Federal highways. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. There is no Federal 
highway or State highway. It is a street in a city. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And may I interpellate, here is a grant 
to the board of commissioners. It authorizes them to levy 
tolls, but it is to be assumed that the municipality will not 
levy unreasonable tolls to deflect traffic from going through 
the city. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby 
granted to the Board of County Commissioners of Allegheny 
County, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Monongahela River, at a point suit- 
able to the interest of navigation, between the city of Pittsburgh 


and the borough of Homestead, to replace what is known as the 
Brown Bridge, in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled 


Is there objection to the 
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“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions 
and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridge the rates 
of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay 
the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
bridge and its approaches under economical management, and to 
provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost of the bridge 
and its approaches, including reasonable interest and financing 
cost, as soon as possible under reasonable charges, but within a 
period of not to exceed 20 years from the completion thereof. 
After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall have 
been so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount neces- 
sary for the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the 
bridge and its approaches under economical management, An 
accurate record of the costs of the bridge and its approaches, the 
expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, 
and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be available 
for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. : 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid on 
the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER AT RANDOLPH, MO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 5231) to extend the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near Randolph, Mo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at or 
near Randolph, Mo., authorized to be built by the Kansas City 
Southern Railway Co., its successors and assigns, by an act of 
Congress approved May 24, 1928, heretofore extended by acts of 
Congress approved March 1, 1929, May 14, 1930, February 6, 1931, 
and May 6, 1932, are hereby further extended one and three years, 
respectively, from May 24, 1933. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid on 
the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER AT ST. CHARLES, MO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 5232) to extend the time for constructing a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near St. Charles, Mo. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. Will this bridge be built within this time limit? 

Mr. MILLIGAN. This is a railroad bridge. Of course, the 
railroad contemplates finishing it within this time. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, this is a new bridge already 
under construction by the Wabash Railroad Co. They have 
already expended $882,000 of a total expenditure of approxi- 
mately $2,380,000. I have a letter here to my colleague, 
from the general counsel and ask unanimous consent to 
insert it as a part of my remarks at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WABASH RAILWAY. CO., 
St. Louis, Mo., January 11, 1933. 
Hon. HENRY F. NIEDRINGHAUS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. NieprincHaus: I wish to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 3d instant, to which is attached a letter to you 
from Elton J. Layton, clerk of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and in reply I beg to advise as follows: 

1. The plans and location for the construction of the bridge 
referred to in H. R. 13911 have been approved by the War Depart- 
ment. 

2. The necessary right of way lands for the approaches to the 
new bridge, on each side of the river, have been acquired. 

3. The river piers required in the construction of the new 
bridge have been constructed. 

4. The grading of the railway embankment for the St. Louis 
County approach to the new bridge has been completed. 

5. The total amount expended for the work above mentioned is 
$882,000. 

It is the belief of cur management that if the time for the com- 
pletion of the bridge shall be extended for a period of two years, 
the business conditions of the country will be improved to such 
an extent as will enable them to complete the bridge structure 
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within nea extended period at an estimated additional cost of 
$2,380,000. : 

I was pleased to receive a telegram yesterday from Senator 
Hawes advising that the Senate bill had been passed and referred 
to the House Committee of Interstate Commerce. 

Thanking you for your continued attention to this matter, I beg 
to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
N. S. Brown. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time for completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near St. Charles, 
Mo., authorized to be built by the Wabash Railway Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, by an act of Congress approved February 7, 
1930, is hereby extended to February 7, 1935. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “An act to extend the time 
for completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River at or near St. Charles, Mo.” 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS PEARL RIVER, MARION COUNTY, MISS. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 5260) granting the consent of Congress to the Board of 
Supervisors of Marion County, Miss., to construct a bridge 
across Pearl River. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. I understand the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] is going to offer an amendment which will not in 
any way affect the principles involved. 

Mr. RANKIN. It will not. 

Mr. MILLIGAN. What is the amendment? 

Mr. RANKIN. This bill gives authority to the Board of 
Supervisors of Marion County, Miss., to construct a free 
bridge across Pearl River. My amendment is to add after 
the word “ Mississippi” “and the Mississippi State Highway 
Commission.” The State highway commission has charge 
of the construction of the bridge. It does not in any way 
alter the effect of the bill except to clear up that question. 

Mr. MILLIGAN. The State highway commission will aid 
in the construction of the bridge? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby 
granted to the Board of Supervisors of Marion County, Miss., and 
their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free bridge and approaches thereto across the Pearl River, at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Columbia, 
in the county of Marion, in the State of Mississippi, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
pae „ of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word “free,” insert the word “ high- 
way,” and on page 9, strike out the word the where it occurs 
the second time and insert the word “an.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: { 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN: Line 4, page 1, after the 
word “ Mississippi,” insert the words “and the Mississippi State 
Highway Commission.” 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended 
was ordered to be read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


Is there objection to the 
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The title was amended to read: “An act granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Board of Supervisors of Marion 
County, Miss., to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across Pearl River at or near Columbia, 
Miss.” 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS TOMBIGBEE RIVER, MISS. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 5261) granting the consent of Congress to the Board of 
Supervisors of Monroe County, Miss., to construct a bridge 
across Tombigbee River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby 
granted to the Board of Supervisors of Monroe County, Miss., and 
their successors and assigns to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee 
River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near 
Old Cotton Gin Port, in the county of Monroe, in the State of 
Mississippi, in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters," approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the Board of Supervisors of Monroe County, Miss., 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
Tombigbee River at or near Old Cotton Gin Port, Miss.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN: Line 4, page 1, after the 
word “ Mississippi,” insert “and the Mississippi State Highway 
Commission.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are we to understand that the State 
highway commission constructs these highway bridges in 
conjunction with the board of supervisors of the respective 
counties? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, sir 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is that on a 50-50 basis, or what ar- 
rangement is made for the State to cooperate in the 
construction? 

Mr. RANKIN. I think in this case the State highway 
commission has practically exclusive control. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My query is directed to the question as 
to whether the highway commission constructs the bridge 
or whether the board of supervisors construct the bridge. 

Mr. RANKIN. Ordinarily the board of supervisors does, 
but in these two instances it is my understanding that the 
State highway commission is going to construct the bridges. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If that is the case, the bill should be 
changed so as not to take away authority from the board 
of supervisors. I am having difficulty in conceiving how 
an arrangement can be made so that the State highway 
commission constructs the bridge and the board of super- 
visors of the county works in conjunction. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not know whether the State high- 
way commission has exclusive control of the bridge. Pos- 
sibly the counties contribute, but we are trying to get the 
commission to build it across a navigable stream, and in 
order to meet objections heretofore made, I have offered the 
amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But with the conjunction “and,” if we 
grant authority to the board of supervisors that authority 
must be exercised by the board in conjunction with the 
State commission. If it is to be in the alternative then I 
suggest “and/or,” so as to waive all possibility of confusion. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will accept the amendment. I ask unani- 
mous consent to modify the amendment to insert “ /or,” so 
that the amendment will read: 


After the word „ Mississippi, ” insert “and/or the Mississippi 
State Highway Commission.” 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is modified. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. ‘ 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS PEARL RIVER, MARION COUNTY, MISS. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
vacate the proceedings with reference to the bill (S. 5260) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Board of Super- 
visors of Marion County, Miss., to construct a bridge across 
Pearl River, back to the amending stage, and modify the 
amendment which I offered to include or,“ after the 
word “ and.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. I offer the amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment Offered by Mr. RANKIN: Page 1, line 4, after the 
word “ Mississippi,” insert “and/or the Mississippi State High- 
way Commission.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, the conferees on the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill have agreed upon a report. It 
is now in the course of preparation. I do not know when 
the House will adjourn to-night, but I ask unanimous con- 
sent that if the report is not ready for filing by the time 
the House adjourns to-night the conference committee have 
until 12 o’clock to-night to file its report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, may I 
inquire what agreement the conferees arrived at as far as 
providing for a congressional committee to supervise all 
refunds above $5,000? 

Mr. BYRNS. That is the only amendment that is re- 
turned in disagreement, and will come before the House 
when the conference report is taken up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER PLANT, ISLAND OF MOLOKAI, HAWAII 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 311) to approve Act No. 263 of the session laws of 
1931 of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to author- 
ize and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribu- 
tion, and supply of electric current for light and power 
within the island of Molokai.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask the Delegate from Hawaii as to the reason for 
the proviso that has been offered, that the actual cost of 
reproduction or replacing the property should not be con- 
sidered in the determination of this franchise? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I can explain that, I think. I believe 
the gentleman has misread the proviso. It does not apply 
to this franchise, because it is already in the franchise. I 
put that in several years ago in bills of this kind, because 
I did not want Congress to approve of that theory, and by 
ratifying that franchise we might have been on record as 
approving that theory of revaluation. It does not affect the 
provisions of this franchise. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, under the authority of the 
enabling act, we are ratifying an act of the Territorial leg- 
islature. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. The franchise is there and we can not 
change it, but in so doing I say that does not necessarily 
put us on record as approving the theory. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We can make a qualified approval of 
the franchise. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It has already been granted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know, but to the extent authority of 
Congress in ratifying goes, it may carry a qualification. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is not a ratification; this is a 
modification of an existing franchise. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand. The very purpose of this 
bill is to have Congress approve an act of the Territory of 
Hawaii granting a franchise under the enabling act of the 
Territory. Without ratification by Congress the franchise 
would be without authority. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When the matter was first before us 
for approval, I may say to the gentleman from Wisconsin, I 
pointed that out to the Delegate from Hawaii. I sought 
then to modify the franchise to that extent. But it was 
pointed out that all the negotiations had been completed and 
that the matter was entirely ready for consummation sub- 
ject to ratification by Congress. Therefore, feeling that 
they had gone that far, I simply put in this proviso and 
reservation to make it clear that in so doing we did not 
necessarily approve this theory of valuation. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I think the bill is safeguarded. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I certainly approve of the principle in- 
corporated in the proviso. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., The act No. 268 of the session laws of 1931 
of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to authorize and pro- 
vide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and supply 
of electric current for light and power within the island of Molo- 
kai,” passed by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawall and 
approved by the Governor of the Territory of Hawaii on April 30, 
1931, is hereby approved: Provided, That the authority in section 
16 of said act for the amending or repeal of said act shall not be 
held to authorize such action by the Legislature of Hawali except 
upon approval of Congress in accordance with the organic act: 
Provided further, That nothing herein shall be construed as an 
approval by Congress of the theory of establishing value on the 
actual cost of reproducing or replacing property as contained in 
section 18 of the said act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
RELIEF OF CERTAIN BANDS OF INDIANS IN UTAH 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12651) for the relief of the Uintah, White River, and 
Uncompahgre Bands of Ute Indians of Utah, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I am either entirely right or I am entirely wrong on 
this bill, and this is what I would like to know and under- 
stand. 

As I understand it, this money of the Ute Tribe belongs 
to the tribe for land purchased by the United States Gov- 
ernment. I looked up the statute yesterday. It was not in 
my office, so I could only get it from the Congressional Li- 
brary. If that be so, it seems to me it comes with very bad 
grace for the Government to plead that the doing of this 
thing, the paying of their money at this time, is contrary 
to the financial program. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is absolutely 
right. The money is already in the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And it belongs to the tribes. 

Mr. COLTON. It belongs to the tribes. The only objec- 
tion that has been made to the bill is that it proposes to use 
money that has already been appropriated. I can not under- 
stand the objection myself. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think it is not only wrong but highly 
improper to raise that objection. 

Mr. COLTON. The Bureau of Indian Affairs favors it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I said that. 
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Mr. COLTON. These Indians are the owners of this 
money, and it is inconsistent that such objections should be 
made to their use of it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I may say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that I think he will reach the same conclusion I did 
when he examines the authorities. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may say, in justification of my posi- 
tion, that all yesterday afternoon I was in a committee meet- 
ing, which prevented my having access to the statutes in 
my office. This is the reason I make this unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
let me say to the gentleman from Wisconsin I believe I can 
furnish him any information regarding this bill he wishes. 
The equities in the matter are all with the bill. They are 
very apparent. It seems to me there can be no objection to 
the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know there is no question but what 
the gentleman can supply me with valuable information, but 
I would like to have the bill go over without prejudice, not- 
withstanding. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

PROHIBITION 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, may I call the attention of the 
House to the fact that this is the thirteenth birthday of 
prohibition? Strangely enough, the Democratic Party was 
going out of power when prohibition was coming in. Now, 
with prohibition going out, the Democratic Party is coming 
back to officiate at the obsequies. The country did not pay 
very much respect to prohibition when it was alive, but it 
occurs to me that it would not be proper for us to adjourn 
to-day without paying our respects to prohibition now that 
it is dead. Mr. Speaker, just for the Recor I call to your 
attention the last anniversary prohibition will ever have in 
our time. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

‘By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Hancock, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Lars, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

TRIBUTE TO THE LATE EX-PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp an address delivered at the memorial 
service commemorating the late Calvin Coolidge at the 
Washington Cathedral, Sunday, January 15, 1933. The 
address was delivered by the Right Rev. James E. Freeman, 
Bishop of Washington. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, and, of course, I shall not, because I am in hearty 
accord with that splendid address, but I make the reserva- 
tion merely to call the attention of my friend the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mean] to the fact that neither the 
eighteenth amendment nor prohibition are dead, but both 
are very much alive; that prohibitionists have merely been 
asleep, but they are fast awakening; that instead of prohi- 
bition being dead, it is going to be alive when his great- 
grandchildren have great-grandchildren. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by the Right Rev. James E. Freeman at the me- 
morial service commemorating the late Calvin Coolidge, at 
Washington Cathedral, on Sunday, January 15, 1933: 


To the people of the United States the President of the Republic 
is the Chief Executive, they see and appraise him from afar; to 
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the people of the Capital he is a friend and neighbor. Though his 
tenure be brief, at most eight years, he moves among us as our 
first citizen, the exponent of domestic as well as public policies. 
His voice is familiar to us, his stately home constitutes the center 
and heart of our family life. Washington, to our fellow citizens 
throughout the country, is their Federal Capital; to us it is the 
fair city of our intimate contacts and fellowships. 

It is this that makes the daily story of the life and activities of 
our public men, as well as the life and activities of the representa- 
tives of foreign governments in a peculiar sense a matter of per- 
sonal interest to all our people. Shall we not venture to say 
that our judgments of our Presidents are more kindly and more 
generous by reason of this intimacy? The world outside is at 
times stern and unjust in its criticism and censure. The burdens, 
all too heavy, that the Chief Executive carries, are rendered more 
exacting by reason of this. We of America have a rare capacity 
for deeds of generosity; when crises arise we respond to the cry 
of distress with prodigal expressions of sympathy. We are less 
generous in our expressions when we appraise the work and worth 
of those whom we elevate to our highest office. The white light 
that beats upon a throne leaves its scorching marks that destroy 
vitality and sap the reserves of the strongest. Too often our 
chosen leaders break under the strain we impose upon them. The 
vigor of robust manhood yields to cares of office and furrows the 
brow and heart with seams that deplete and render uncertain the 
vital things of health. It is only when death stills the heart that 
we become sensitive to the inconsistency of our judgment and 
regard with high praise the sacrifices of our great public servants. 

We mourn to-day a former President who but four years since 
moved among us, moved among us in what seemed the vigor and 
action of one destined to a long period of well-earned rest and 
refreshment. Calvin Coolidge seemed like one upon whom care 
rested with lighter touch than upon other men. By temperament 
and long practiced habits of simple living we deemed him one to 
whom longevity was assured. Where other men were tense he 
seemed relaxed and serene. Where others betrayed the strain of 
nerve and muscle he was calm and sustained no lack of poise. 
His quiet, his self-containment, his simple ways we appraised as 
assets that constituted his capacity to endure. His very manner 
of life, his habits of reflective silence, his evident regard for econ- 
omy in the spoken word, his plain and wholesome ways of living— 
these gave him a place of unique distinction in a world made 
monotonous by the practices of mediocrity. The hurrying, noisy, 
variety-seeking crowd left undisturbed his habits of retirement 
and reflection. Here was a combination of thoughtful, carefully 
considered planning, coupled with a capacity to act with firmness 
of decision where both were indispensable to accomplishment. 

In some respects this President possessed to a rare degree these 
elements that we of America esteem and appraise most highly but 
in our daily habits diligently ignore. We are a quick, impulsive 
people; in part this constitutes one of our outstanding and most 
appealing characteristics. When in such a man as Calvin Coolidge 
we observe the reserve, the patience, the genius for deliberative 
action, we bestow upon him our admiration and high praise. May 
it not be that he came to his exalted office when these excelling 
gifts were most sorely needed in our life as a people. The shadows 
of a great war had not been dissipated. We were engaged in set- 
ting our house in order and restoring to our people the quiet ways 
of normal living. Reacting from the strain which a great conflict 
had imposed, we were given to ways of excess and nervous excita- 
bility characterized our course. The calm, dispassionate man in 
the White House was unaffected by these passing tendencies. The 
clamorous cries of those who e the cause of internationalism 
left him undisturbed. He was of America. He bore no trace of 
foreign lineage. In a sense he was sui generis. His bearing, his 
mien, his voice, gave eloquent testimony to his New England 
background. 

On one occasion after a summer sojourn in a Western State he 
admitted to me the provincial characteristics that are inevitably 
associated with down-east traditions. He readily saw their limita- 
tions as well as their elements of strength. He not only confessed 
their limitations but his determined and consistent endeavors to 
resist and live beyond them. Place of birth and the narrowing 
influence of environment could not restrict his horizons or deter- 
mine the bounds of his loyalty.. He saw and cherished the Nation 
in its broad sweep of territory and in the diversity of its ever- 
multiplying population. He outgrew the confines of his dearly 
loved Vermont, and with comprehensive vision saw the glory of a 
union that in its wide extent embraced 48 sovereignties bound 
together by ties of kinship, loyalty to a common purpose, and 
dedicated to the cause of liberty. In a striking way he illustrated 
the capacity of a man to outgrow the restrictions which environ- 
ment and local usage enforce with strange and compelling in- 
sistence. 

To many he was a man of mystery. His freedom from the 
dramatic and spectacular, his avoidance of that which is showy 
and bizarre led unthinking people to regard him as lacking in the 
elements of popular favor. Notwithstanding this erroneous im- 
pression he appealed to the imagination in a manner seldom 
approximated by those who have filled his seat of power. In 
retirement as in leadership his course remained consistently the 
same, Calvin Coolidge at all times pursued the even tenor of his 
way. For these things we revere him and give him place among 
those who have rendered notable service to the Republic. Any 
survey of his life that does not reckon with his background, 
early training, and deep religious convictions must prove inade- 
quate and unsatisfying. As Lincoln to the end of his life bore 
the distinctive marks of his early environment and homely ways, 
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so Calvin Coolidge carried to his latest day the ineffaceable marks 
of his New England heritage. 

There is something that inheres in those who were born and 
reared in these earlier States of the Union that is suggestive of the 
wholesome simplicity and rugged worth of the fathers of the 
Republic. To these stalwart sons life has ever been a serious 
matter, its stern disciplines are indispensable to character develop- 
ment and devotion to a well-defined course is always commanding 
and imperative. In a peculiar way this was true of him whose 
loss we mourn to-day. 

Mr. Coolidge was essentially governed in his thinking and in his 
judgments by a deep religious faith. To examine his public 
utterances confirms this conviction. Receptive to the opinions of 
others, a keen observer and an incomparable listener, he reserved 
his judgment until it had been tested and weighed by standards 
that were as real to him as the ether he breathed, and these stand- 
ards were not those of the capricious modernist who sacrifices old 
truths to be en rapport with the thought and practices of a new 
age. In one of his latest communications to a friend he expressed 
the conviction that he could not adjust himself to ways and 
tendencies that were out of consonance with long-cherished ideas 
and ideals. 

No word that we might utter could more thoroughly or con- 
clusively convey his mental reactions than these sentences taken 
from a letter he wrote me in September, 1923. Speaking of the 
high function of the church and its essential place in the economy 
of life, he says: This work is to be commended because it repre- 
sents the foundation of all progress, all government, and all 
civilization. That foundation is religion. Our country is not 
lacking in material resources and though we need more educa- 
tion, it can not be said to be lacking in intelligence. But cer- 
tainly it has need of a greater practical application of the truths 
of religion. It is only in that direction that there is hope of 
the solution of our economic and social problems. Whatever in- 
spires and strengthens the religious belief and religious activity of 
the people, whatever ministers to their spiritual life is of supreme 
importance. Without it all other efforts will fail. With it, there 
lies the only hope of success. The strength of our country is the 
strength of its religious convictions.” 

More prophetic and significant are these words to-day than 
when they were written. Again he said in a later and notable 
address: “If the bonds of our religious convictions become 
loosened the guaranties which have been erected for the pro- 
tection of life and liberty and all the vast body of rights that lies 
between, are gone.” These words bear striking resemblance to 
to those of Washington in his Farewell Address. 

On such an occasion as this where we are met to pay loving 
tribute to this high-minded son of the Republic we do well to 
give serious heed to a message that is pertinent to conditions 
which confound and confuse our people. We can not believe he 
spoke without long pondering the dangers that might threaten 
the Nation should apostasy be its chosen course. It is worthy 
of our observation that the outstanding leaders of the Republic, 
especially in days of crisis, have inevitably admonished their 
countrymen of the perils that attend an abandoned religious faith 
and practice. Possibly of nothing do we need to be reminded 
more frequently in these trying days. We have grown to such 
proportions, our inventive genius is so great, our capacity to ride 
out storms so amazing, that there is increasing danger we shall 
forget the true sources of our and our continuing security. 

Mr. Coolidge’s fine Americanism, his complete devotion to cus- 
toms and usages long tried and tested by experience, his utter 
honesty and freedom from sham and deceit, make his name a 
synonym for the best that we hold and treasure as a people. Like 
one who in other days held his high place he believed that a pub- 
lic office is a public trust. So long as we give such men our confi- 
dence and support will the ship of state be safely guided. So 
long as we can maintain the wholesome, simple ways that distin- 
guished his career will our social and economic structure remain 
unshaken by the whims and conceits of an ever-changing and su- 
perficial public opinion. There are sinister shadows on our hori- 
zons that sooner or later we must dissipate. We shall net do so 
if we become lax and loose in our loyalties or esteem lightly the 
well-conceived principles upon which the Republic was builded. 
It takes strong men, men of vision and men of faith in God, to 
preserve to us the rich inheritance that was bought with a great 
price. Only as we resist and overcome forces inimical to our tra- 
ditions and ideals shall we emerge upon a new day of happiness, 
prosperity, and peace. 

If from what to our vision seems his untimely death we can 
take fresh courage, renewed hope, and a determination to mend 
our ways we shall assure ourselves and the world about us, that 
Calvin Coolidge has not lived and died in vain. No words of ours 
can add to or subtract from his distinction. In life he sought not 
praise and repelled all forms of adulation. His place is secure in 
the pantheon in which we enshrine the names and deeds of the 
good and the great. 

We pause to-day in the hurried movements of life to view 
afresh this singular example of sterling manhood that came to 
us from the granite hills of old Vermont. He passed across the 
stage and on it won the highest distinction that a mighty Na- 
tion could confer. He was different, wholly different from other 
men. Among our Presidents he occupies a place altogether his 
own. His subtle wit, his aphoristic utterances, his habits of 
Silence, his simple New England ways, his capacity to absorb 
and make use of the judgments and opinions of others, his fixity 
of conviction, and his definiteness of decision—these were his 
distinguishing marks and characteristics. 
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As he recedes from us he will grow in stature. Stories, inci- 
dents, yes, legends will accumulate and be identified with his 
name; but beyond all that men may say or write concerning him, 
his life and deeds will be chronicled and registered in the mem- 
ory of a grateful people, and more particularly in the hearts of 
those who, here in the Capital, will hold him in their affections 
as a friend and neighbor whose life and example were those of 
a Christian gentleman upon whose shield no stain or blemish 
found repose. Calvin Coolidge, President and loyal citizen—hail 
and farewell! 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. MILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
33 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, January 17, 1933, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Tentative list of committee hearings scheduled for Tues- 

day, January 17, 1933, as reported to the floor leader: 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUDICIARY 
(10.30 a. m., caucus room, House Office Building) 

H. R. 13997, to provide revenue for the District of Colum- 

bia by taxation of nonintoxicating liquors. 
MERCHANT MARINE, RADIO, AND FISHERIES 
(10 a. m.) 

Continue hearings on S. 4491, to regulate intercoastal 

carriers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WEAVER: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 13655. 
A bill to amend the act of May 10, 1928, entitled “An act to 
provide for the times and places for holding court for the 
eastern district of North Carolina” (45 Stat. 495); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1874). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Accounts 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14113) for the relief of A. H. Powell, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WARREN: A bill (H. R. 14261) to provide war- 
rant officers of the Coast Guard parity of promotion with 
warrant officers of the Navy; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 14262) to amend section 
3392 of the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 14263) to amend paragraph 
D of section 201, title 2, of the emergency relief and con- 
struction act of 1932; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 14264) to empower judges 
to grant a limited moratorium in foreclosure proceedings; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIETERICH: A bill (H. R. 14265) to authorize the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make loans to pub- 
lic-school districts to aid in the maintenance of public 
schools and for other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mrs. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 14266) to authorize the 
creation of a game refuge in the Ouachita National Forest in 
the State of Arkansas; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 14267) providing for loans 
or advances by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
through its regional credit corporations, to farm mortgagors 
to enable them to lower the rate of interest on their farm- 
mortgage loans and to secure the postponement of the fore- 
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closure of farm mortgages for a period of two years, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 14268) for the protection 
of life and property through the regulation of speed of ves- 
sels navigating on certain harbors and other navigable 
waters of the United States; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Oregon: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
558) to effectuate a compromise and settlement of rental 
leases on Sand Island in the Columbia River in Oregon; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POU: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 559) to exempt 
from the tax on admissions amounts paid for admission tick- 
ets sold by authority of the committee on inaugural cere- 
monies on the occasion of the inauguration of the President 
elect in March, 1933; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 14269) granting a pension 
to William J. Lindsey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14270) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary C. Rutherford; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 14271) for the relief of 
Flensburger Dampfercompagnie; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 14272) granting a pension 
to Mary C. Learned; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: A bill (H. R. 14273) for the 
relief of Louis E. Rotterman; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 14274) for the relief 
of George A. Owen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 14275) for the relief of 
Barney Cyganek; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: A bill (H. R. 14276) granting 
a pension to Margaret Ann Kirtley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEWART: A bill (H. R. 14277) to provide an 
appropriation for the payment of claims of persons who 
suffered property damage, death, or personal injury due to 
the explosion at the naval ammunition depot, Lake Den- 
mark, N. J., July 10, 1926; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14278) 
granting a pension to Iner R. Holmquist; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXT, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9591. By Mr. BOILEAU: Petition signed by various citi- 
zens of Waupaca, Wis., urging the passage of the stop-alien- 
representation amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion to cut out the 6,280,000 aliens in this country, and count 
only American citizens, when making future apportionments 
for congressional districts; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 8 

9592. By Mr. BUCKBEE: Petition of Axel Ryden, 609 
North Seventh Street, De Kalk, III., and 14 others, calling 
upon Congress to enact the proposed Sparks-Capper stop- 
alien-representation amendment to the Constitution; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9593. By Mr. CONDON: Petition of Mary M. Schiffman, 
Annie E. Smith, William A. Cooke, and 273 other citizens of 
Rhode Island, protesting against any repeal or modification 
of existing legislation beneficial to Spanish War veterans, 
their widows, or dependents; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9594. Also, petition of Lloyd W. Rounds, William Martin, 
F. W. Booker, and 240 other citizens of Rhode Island, pro- 
testing against any repeal or modification of existing legis- 
lation beneficial to Spanish War veterans, their widows, or 
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dependents; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

9595. Also, petition of Almon H. Medbury, Alphicle 
Sutherland, James E. Cheek, and 291 other citizens of 
Rhode Island, protesting against any repeal or modification 
of existing legislation beneficial to Spanish War veterans, 
their widows, or dependents; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. s 

9596. By Mr. DELANEY: Petition of the Association of 
Army Employees of New York, urging the preservation of 
the citizens’ military training camps; to. the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

9597. Also, petition of the Finger Lakes Wine Growers 
Association, of New York, urging the repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment by referring such issue to State conven- 
tion instead of to States for legislative action, and also 
urging Federal control of the manufacture of all alcoholic 
beverages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9598. Also, petition of the A. C. Clark Co., of New York, 
urging a higher tarif on Japanese tuna fish, in order to 
protect this industry, together with all the people con- 
nected with it in the United States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

9599. Also, petition of Bacon & Trubenbach (Inc.), of New 
York, urging a higher tariff on Japanese tuna fish in order 
to protect this industry in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

9600. Also, petition of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees, urging support of the Ransley amendment to 
the War Department appropriation bill; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

9601. By Mr. GARBER: Letter of F. D. Mowbray, captain, 
Field Artillery Reserve, Enid, Okla., urging support of ap- 
priations for national defense; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

9602. Also, petition of the transportation committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio, urging support of 
House bill 11642, providing for ab initio repeal of the recap- 
ture clause of the interstate commerce act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9603. Also, petition of the Queensboro Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York City, urging favorable consideration of 
House bill 11642, providing for changes in the existing rule 
governing rate making for the railroads, the retroactive 
repeal of the recapture clause, and the distribution of the 
processes of railroad valuation; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

9604. Also, petition of the North River Bridge Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., protesting against House bill 13461; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9605. Also, petition of State Chapter No. 347, the Railroad 
Employees’ National Pension Association, Willard, Ohio, urg- 
ing support of Senate bill 4646 and House bill 9891, railway 
pension bills, and expressing opposition to Senate bill 3892 
and House bill 10023; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

9606. Also, petition of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees, urging amendment of the War Department ap- 
propriation bill by striking out the provision for the limita- 
tion of the amount which may be expended other than 
through competition with outside firms for manufacture at 
the Philadelphia Clothing Factory of wearing apparel for 
enlisted men of the Regular Army; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

9607. By Mr. HANCOCK of New York: Petition of H. M. 
Williams and other residents of Baldwinsville, N. Y., oppos- 
ing the modification of the Volstead Act and repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9608. By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Allegheny County, Pa., protesting against repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9609. Also, petition of citizens of Pittsburgh, Pa., protest- 
ing against reduction of funds for the National Guard; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

9610. By Mr. LAMNECK: Petition of Mrs. P. G. Mittler, 
Paul G. Mittler, Ella A. Connell, and numerous other citi- 
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zens of the city of Columbus, Ohio, urging favorable con- 
Sideration of the stop-alien-representation amendment to 
the United States Constitution to cut out the 6,280,000 aliens 
in this country and count only American citizens when mak- 
ing future apportionments for congressional districts; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

9611. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Association of Army 
Employees, Governors Island, N. Y., favoring continuation 
of the citizens’ military training camps for our national de- 
fense; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

9612. Also, petition of National Federation of Federal 
Employees, Washington, D. C., urging support of the Rans- 
ley amendment; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

9613. Also, petition of A. C. Clark Co., canned-food 
brokers, New York City, urging a higher tariff on Japanese 
tuna fish; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9614. Also, petition of Finger Lakes Wine Growers Asso- 
ciation, Naples, N. Y., favoring modification and repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

9615. By Mr. MILLARD (by request): Petition signed by 
citizens of Thiells and Haverstraw, in the State of New 
York, favoring the stop-alien-representation amendment; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9616. By Mr. PERKINS: Petitions containing the names 
of 51 residents of Washington, Warren County, and 50 resi- 
dents of Lodi, all of the State of New Jersey, favoring the 
stop-alien-representation amendment to the United States 
Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9617. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of Finger Lakes Wine 
Growers Association, Naples, N. Y., favoring the repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment, by referring such issue to State 
convention, also for the Federal control of the manufacture 
of all alcoholic beverages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9618. Also, petition of Association of Army Employees, 
Governors Island, N. Y., favoring appropriations for the 
continuance of the citizens’ military training camps; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

9619. Also, petition of National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, favoring the Ransley amendment to the Army ap- 
propriation bill; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

9620. Also, petition of Francis E. Fronczel, M. D., health 
commissioner, Buffalo, N. Y., favoring the inviting of the In- 
ternational Congress of Military Medicine and Pharmacy to 
hold its eighth meeting in the United States in 1935; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

9621. Also, petition of Bacon & Trubenbach (Inc.), bro- 
kers, canned foods and dried fruits, New York City, favor- 
ing a higher duty on Japanese tuna fish; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

9622. Also, petition of A. C. Clark Co., brokers, canned 
foods, New York City, favoring a higher duty on Japanese 
tuna fish; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9623. By Mr. SEGER: Petition of New Jersey Republican 
Association of County Chairmen, favoring the immediate 
action on repeal of the eighteenth amendment and modifi- 
cation of the Volstead Act to provide relief for taxpayers 
and unemployment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1933 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 10, 1933) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


The clerk will call the 


Ashurst Barkley Bratton Capper 
Austin Bingham Broussard Caraway 
Bailey Black Bulkley Connally 
Bankhead Blaine Bulow Coolidge 
Barbour Borah Byrnes Copeland 
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Costigan Hatfield Moses Smoot 
Couzens Hawes Neely Steiwer 
Cutting Hayden Norbeck Stephens 
e Hebert Norris Swanson 
Davis Howell Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Dickinson Hull Oddie Thomas, Okla. 
Dill Johnson Patterson Townsend 
Fess Kean Pittman Trammell 
Fletcher Kendrick Reed Tydings 
Frazier Keyes Reynolds Vandenberg 
George King Robinson, Ark, Wagner 
Glass La Follette Robinson, Ind. Walcott 
Glenn Lewis Russell Walsh. Mass. 
Goldsborough Logan Schall Walsh, Mont. 
re Long Schuyler Watson 
Grammer McGill Sheppard Wheeler 
Hale McKellar Shipstead White 
Harrison McNary Shortridge 
Hastings Metcalf Smith 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ninety-four Senators 
having answered to their names, a quorum is present. The 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Currinc] has the floor. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE—PRESIDENT’S VETO MESSAGE 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7233) to enable the people of the Philippine Islands to adopt 
a constitution and form a government for the Philippine Is- 
lands, to provide for the independence of the same, and for 
other purposes, returned by the President of the United 
States with his objections to the House of Representatives, 
in which it originated. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Fresident, on the House side the Resi- 
dent Commissioners, Messrs. Ostas and Guevara, have par- 
ticipated in the debates and have in the cause of Philippine 
independence performed fine patriotic service in the House. 

Unfortunately, on the Senate side representatives of the 
Philippine people are not permitted to speak. I have, there- 
fore, on occasion presented some of their remarks as part of 
the discussion now before the Senate. 

Among others connected with the legislative mission from 
the Philippines is Mr. Marcial Lichauco, a graduate of Har- 
yard University, a linguist of ability, assistant attorney gen- 
eral in the islands, and secretary of the legislative com- 
mission. 

I ask that his remarks be e part of the debate on Phil- 
ippine independence and be placed in the body of the Recorp 
and referred to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs, together with a letter from the Philippine com- 
mission. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The letter and address are as follows: 


LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION FROM THE PHILIPPINES, 
Washington, D. C., January 16, 1933. 
Hon. Harry B. HAWES, 


Senate Office Building, City. 

Dear Senator: We wish to inform you on behalf of the Philip- 
pine Commission and the Resident Commissioners, authorized rep- 
resentatives in the United States of the Filipino people, that the 
independence bill awaiting the action of the Senate is satisfactory 
to us and that it is our earnest desire that it receive final approval. 

For many years the Filipino people have striven for their inde- 
pendence. The bill now before the Senate would accomplish that 
purpose. Its enactment would not only fulfill the Filipino people's 
aspirations for separate nationhood but would also be a fitting con- 
summation of America's trusteeship in the Philippines. 

We avail ourselves of this occasion to record our sentiments of 
deep gratitude to the Congress and the people of the United 
States for their support of Philippine independence. 

Very sincerely, 
For the Philippine Commission and the Resident Commissioners: 
SERGIO OSMENA, 
Manvet Roxas. 
ADDRESS OF MARCIAL P. LICHAUCO BEFORE THE FOREIGN POLICY ASSO- 
CIATION OF NEW YORK, ASTOR HOTEL, JANUARY 7, 1933 


(This address was broadcast through one of the networks of the 
National Broadcasting Co.) 


It has been frequently insinuated that the Filipino people are 
divided as to the kind of independence which they want, it being 
claimed that an important section of the population is desirous 
of maintaining some form of permanent connection with the 
United States. 

Let me first of all, therefore, remove all doubt from your minds 
as to what the péople of the Philippine Islands really want. The 
pages of our history are replete with the struggles we haye had 


against Spain in our efforts to achieve absolute and complete in- 
dependence. We had practically attained that independence in 
1898 when Dewey sailed into Manila Bay. Thus it was that after 
the United States paid Spain the sum of $20,000,000 for a title 
which she no longer possessed America found it necessary to 
spend an additional $500,000,000 and to send 100,000 soldiers into 
the Philippines to subdue the Filipino people because we knew 
exactly what we wanted. 

Our attitude since then has never varied. Time and again 
during the last 34 years every Filipino leader and every Filipino 
Legislature has advocated absolute, immediate, and complete inde- 
8 That was what the leaders of the Filipino people in 

n asked Congress for and that is what the people of 
the Philippine Islands still want to-day. $ 

The detractors of Philippine freedom during the past few years 
have been harping on the theory that there can be no political 
independence unless there is first economic independence. I ask 
you, what country now independent achieved economic inde- 
pendence before political independence? Ask yourselves that ques- 
tion about your own country, Were you economically independent 
in 1776? Were any of the countries in central Europe that were 
granted independence in 1918 economically independent at that 
time? The answer is too obvious to merit further discussion. 

It is true that the Philippine Islands are to-day dependent to 
a great extent upon the free-trade relations with the United States 
and that the immediate severance of those relations would bring 
much hardship to the islands, but it is also to be remembered 
that that relationship was forced upon the islands in 1909, against 
the expressed will of the Filipino people who foresaw that such 
relationship would create artificial trade conditions in later years. 
No matter what kind of independence is granted the Filipino 
people, therefore, justice requires that Congress make provision 
for an adequate readjustment of the relations America herself 
initiated. The Philippine independence bill recently passed by 
Congress and now awaiting the President's signature makes such 
a provision, as I shall explain later on. 

In viewing the Philippine situation to-day, and considering the 
advisability of enacting into law the terms of the independence 
bill just mentioned, one requires a brief study of the difficulties 
which Filipino leaders and their friends have in the past experi- 
enced in their efforts to secure congressional action on the Philip- 
pine problem. The Filipinos have never questioned the good faith 
of the masses of the American people. Since 1920 we have never 
doubted that if the American people could be brought to see the 
moral aspects as well as the material importance of Philippine 
independence they would, without hesitation, have voted to grant 
it. And yet, between 1920 and 1929, during which period 39 in- 
dependence bills were introduced in Congress, not one of those 
bills was ever reported favorably by a committee of Congress. How 
did this come about? Why did so many years elapse between 1920 
and to-day with nothing done to grant the Filipinos the inde- 
pendence which they so dearly covet? 

There were several reasons for this. In the first place, one of 
the greatest obstacles the Filipino people have encountered in 
their campaign for independence has been the inertia, the indif- 
ference, the live and let live attitude of the American people. 
This attitude was for a good many years bolstered by the Ameri- 
can retentionists who, desirous of fostering permanent or in- 
definite relations between the United States and the Philippines, 
argued that the Filipino people were incapable of independence, 
lacking as they did, not only training but even capacity for self- 
government. It was also argued by these persons that since 
America was doing such good work in the Philippines there was 
no reason why it should be abruptly terminated. Fortunately, 
that argument has lost its force. We soon demonstrated our 
ability to manage our governmental affairs, and our success in 
the administration of the various processes and attributes of gov- 
ernment that have been gradually turned over to us, has been 
praised by all impartial observers. 

Not to be daunted, however, the detractors of Philippine au- 
tonomy then began to claim that, although several Presidents of 
the United States had vaguely spoken of eventual independence 
for the Philippines, the United States had never formally prom- 
ised to grant that boon to the Filipino people. This contention 
lost its validity when the Congress of the United States, in pass- 
ing the organic law of the Philippines in 1916, formally stated 
that “it is, as it always has been, the purpose of the people of 
the United States to recognize their independence as 
soon as a stable government can be established therein.“ 

Finally, the opponents of Philippine independence came out 
with their latest contention, a contention which is still being 
advanced to-day. And that is that the Philippines are not eco- 
nomically prepared for independence. We have never been able 
to ascertain from the authors of this contention just what de- 
gree of economic preparation is expected of us as a condition 
precedent to independence, or how long a time it will require to 
give us the proper kind and measure of preparedness. This con- 
tention has derived its import and popularity not from its in- 
trinsic validity but from the distinction of some of those who 
have urged it. A little while ago I raised the question whether, 
if “ economic preparation“ had been a prerequisite to the achieve- 
ment or preservation of independence, the American Colonies 
could have met the test? Why should this new-born norm be 
applied to the Filipino people? It was given no application to 
Esthonia or Latvia or Czechoslovakia or Yugoslavia when the 
United States was asked to recognize their sovereignty and inde- 
pendence only a few years ago. Apparently this criterion of a 
people’s readiness for independence was invented for the Fili- 
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pinos alone. Be that as it may, the argument has gained many 
supporters, and is still being used to-day by those who would 
defeat any independence measure. 

Early in 1929 the possibility of ever bringing up the Philippine 
question before Congress was considered so small that some of 
the newspapers in Manila which had always advocated independ- 
ence stated in their pages that the Philippine independence issue 
in the United States was dead; that our people could not possi- 
bly revive it; that we could not get intelligent people in America 
to discuss it, because America had so many other problems to 
think about and talk about; and that Filipinos should, therefore, 
resign themselves to a permanent connection with the United 
States. 

I was asked by the editor of one of these papers to write an 
article on that subject, encouraging our people not to lose hope 
or faith in our cause. In the course of my article I mentioned an 
interview I had had with the late Moorfield Storey, of Boston, 
one of the noblest souls America has ever produced. In 1926 Mr, 
Storey, then in his eightieth year, had told me that I should 
never give up hope of our country’s attaining eventual independ- 
ence. He said the Filipino cause would never be a lost cause as 
long as the Filipino people had the heart and mind to keep up 
the struggle. I quoted Mr. Storey in my article, and it made 
quite an impression. However, I realized that I was mistaken. 
I should have said that the Filipino cause would never be a lost 
cause as long as there are economic depressions in the United 
States. For think of it, only three years have elapsed since 1929, 
and yet last April the House of Representatives passed an inde- 
pendence bill by a vote of 306 in favor and only 47 against, and 
last month the Senate passed a similar measure practically with- 
out a dissenting vote. 

What had happened? Peculiar circumstances had- occurred. 
The farmers and the laborers of this country, feeling that the 
cessation or restriction of free trade with the Philippines and the 
restriction of Filipino immigration into this country would give 
them some relief, have brought to bear upon Congress such pres- 
sure as they could muster in favor of Philippine independence. 
These important elements in American life have thus combined 
forces with the idealists of America to push through the neces- 
sary legislation that would pave the way for independence. The 
latter have been striving these many years to give us freedom, 
because America has pledged it. The former would now give us 
freedom to deprive us of free trade and free entry into America. 
We are not surprised at this ar turn of events. We are 
willing to pay a great price for a great blessing. Nor, as Dr. 
Jacob Gould Schurman has eloquently said, will it derogate from 
the honor and good faith of the United States if the final solution 
of the Philippine problem is obtained by the combined forces of 
materialism and idealism. For in politics, as well as in every 
other line of human endeavor, these two march hand in hand. 

One thing that I have learned in the course of my trips to 
Washington is that all legislation, in the last analysis, is a matter 
of compromise between the interests to be affected by the pro- 
posed legislation. The Philippine bill, as passed by Congress, is 
no exception to that rule. Although the measure contains many 
unjust and unreasonable provisions, as far as the Filipino people 
are concerned, at least it has succeeded in harmonizing the con- 
fiicting views of those interested in the settlement of the Philip- 
pine question, and it represents a rational and realistic solution 
of a most difficult problem. This bill has received the most care- 
ful consideration by the two committees of Congress where it was 

in great detail. It has received the support and com- 
mendation of the most important leaders of both parties in the 
Senate and the House, and it represents the result of many, many 
months of careful study and deliberation. It satisfies the oppo- 
nents of immediate independence by postponing independence 
for 10 years; at the same time satisfying the farmer and the 
laborer in this country, by giving them the relief that they be- 
lieved themselves entitled to. It gives the Filipino people, in the 
meantime, a much larger measure of autonomy than they now 
enjoy. It protects Americans, foreigners, and Filipinos who have 
invested their money in Philippine industries which depend on 
free trade, by giving them a reasonable period within which to 
readjust themselves to the new conditions they must face in 
subsequent years. It protects the American bondholder in this 
country by making certain that he will get back every dollar he 
paid for his Philippine bonds. It satisfies that American element 
which insists that the United States retain some foothold in the 
Orient by leaving that issue open until independence is granted, 
when the United States may, if it chooses, retain such military 
and naval reservations as it now has in the Islands. And last, 
but not least, this bill definitely states the date when inde- 
pendence is to be granted, thereby doing away with the uncer- 
tainty and the unrest which prevails in the Philippines to-day, 

Although the bill, therefore, is not a perfect bill, although it 
may not even be called a good bill, it is, I sincerely believe, the 
best that the Filipino people can get from the present Congress. 
And there are no indications that a better bill can be secured here- 
after. Certainly the forces of materialism and selfishness that 
have played a part in the passage of this bill now will continue to 
exert that influence: You can not ignore them. And there is even 
a possibility that a subsequent bill may contain more unjust 
restrictions than those found in the present one. 

The present bill is so framed that in order that it may go into 
effect after the President has approved it, it is necessary that it 
first be accepted by the Filipino people, acting through their legis- 
lature. Of course, I do not know—no one knows—whether the 
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‘bill will be accepted by our legislature. Perhaps my countrymen, 


sitting 10,000 miles away from Washington and not realizing the 
Strength of the selfish forces that are striving for the protection 
of their own interests at the expense of the Filipinos, may think 
that the present bill contains too many unjust provisions, and they 
will therefore reject it, hoping that something better can be accom- 
plished in the next Congress. But certainly it seems to me that 
the only fair and reasonable thing for President Hoover to do is to 
give us the opportunity of passing upon the bill. And I sin- 
cerely believe that the Filipino people, when duly informed of the 
difficulties of getting a better bill, will accept it gratefully. For 
the peculiar circumstances that have arisen during the last three 
years may not soon recur, and we may find it later just as difficult 
to overcome the inertia and the indifference of the American people 
as we found it prior to 1929. 

Since the passage of this bill by Congress many responsible indi- 
viduals have said that if it is approved the American people will in 
later years regard it with shame. But it is to be remembered that 
the last chapter of American history in the Philippines will not 
have been written with the enactment of this bill. That last 
chapter will be written when America withdraws from the islands 
10 years hence. Between now and then it would be a simple mat- 
ter for the American people, after the hysteria and fears of the 
present moment have passed, to amend the unjust provisions of 
the bill. It is easier to correct a statute than it is to initiate one. 
And so it seems to me that the friends of Filipino independence 
and the Filipinos themselves should prefer to take what can now 
be obtained, confident as I am that the unjust provisions of this 
measure will later be rectified. 

I love the United States second only to my own country. I 
spent some of the happiest years of my life in college here. I 
want every American to be proud of America’s Philippine venture. 
I know every American wants to be proud of it. And just because 
I wish that both the American people and we of the Philippines 
shall have nothing to regret and everything to make us glad and 
grateful for the mutual respect and confidence which mark the 
close of our thirty-odd years of relationship, I am eager that this 
bill just passed by Congress shall now or hereafter be cured of 
all its legislative defects, and freed from every hint that material- 
ism and not idealism inspired it. Let this last chapter of Philip- 
pine-American relations, when completed, be written as we desire 
it to appear in history, with credit to America and justice to us. 
The record should be as you would have posterity read it, to your 
honor and glory, for once made it will be immutable, and then 
as the Persian poet reminds us always to be lamented but never 
to be changed: 


“The moving finger writes; and having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro. tempore. Does the Senator from 
New Mexico yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 


ATTITUDE OF CERTAIN INTERESTS TOWARD THE BANK BILL 


Mr. LONG. I have a resolution which has been on the 
table, and which I do not think will require any discussion, 
to investigate the lobby behind the bank bill. If there is 
no objection to it, I want to ask that the resolution be passed. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana calls up Senate Resolution 326, which will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Resolution 326, by Mr. Lone, authorizing the appointment 
of a special committee to investigate the attitude of so-called big 
banking interests toward the banking bill and also charges of 
lobbying in connection with said bill 


Whereas conflicting statements have been made in the press that 
the big banking interests of the United States are fighting for 
and against the so-called Glass banking bill; and 

Whereas it is essential that the Senate be fully informed with 
respect to the truth of such statements: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a special committee of 5 Senators, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, 3 from the majority 
political party and 2 from the minority political party, is 
authorized and directed to investigate the statements made in 
the press with respect to the opposition by the big banking inter- 
ests to the so-called Glass banking bill (S. 4412), and said com- 
mittee is likewise directed to investigate the charges that certain 
people and banks are lobbying in favor of said banking bill, and 
to report to the Senate, as soon as practicable, the results of its 
investigations, together with its recommendations. 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times and places during the sessions 
and recesses of the Senate in the Seventy-second Congress, to em- 
ploy such clerical and other assistants, to require by subpcna or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, 
to take such testimony, and to make such expenditures as it 
deems advisable. The cost of stenographic services to report such 
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hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The 
expenses of the committee, which shall not exceed $10,000, shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the 
chair). Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope that we may get 
through with the Philippine bill before any matters of this 
nature are taken up. I hope the Senator will bring it up 
after we have had a vote on the Philippine bill. So I shall 
object. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Under the law would not the resolution 
have to go to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG. I will eliminate the part of the resolution 
providing for an appropriation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Con- 
necticut objected to the present consideration of the reso- 
lution. The Senator from New Mexico has the floor. Does 
he yield further to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr, LONG. May I ask just one more question? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. As I understand it the Senator from Con- 
necticut does not want the resolution to interfere with the 
Philippine bill, but he is not objecting to the resolution 
itself. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I hope the Senator will let it go over 
until we get a vote on the Philippine bill. 

Mr. LONG. Very well. 

PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE—PRESIDENT’S VETO MESSAGE 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7233) to enable the people of the Philippine Islands to adopt 
a constitution and form a government for the Philippine 
Islands, to provide for the independence of the same, and for 
other purposes, returned by the President of the United 
States with his objections to the House of Representatives, 
in which it originated. 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, before we took a recess 
yesterday I endeavored to point out a few of the major 
inconsistencies contained in the letters from the four mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet. If one should go into detail, 
one could find hundreds of others, but I shall spare the 
Senate from that unusual form of punishment. I wish to 
remind Senators, however, that it was pointed out yesterday 
that Secretary Hyde desired a greater curtailment of Phil- 
ippine imports to this country than was provided by the 
pending bill; that Secretary Chapin, on the contrary, desired 
practically no curtailment of such imports. It was pointed 
out that Secretary Hyde demanded, in effect, immediate 
independence, because no other kind of independence would 
benefit the agricultural interests of this country; that Sec- 
retary Stimson, in effect, demanded no independence now 
or at any other time; and that Secretary Hurley demanded 
independence at some indefinite date in the future when con- 
ditions might be such as to justify it, and that thereafter 
Secretary Hurley went on to say that probably, after all, 
Congress had no constitutional power to pass an independ- 
ence bill at all. 

Now I should like to discuss the President’s message in the 
light of the letters from the members of his Cabinet. The 
President begins by saying: 

The Philippine people have to-day as great a substance of 
ordered liberty and human freedom as any people in the world. 

That idea is derived from Secretary Hurley. The next 
sentences, I believe, are the President’s own. 

The President, in general, has combined the inconsistent 
arguments of his four Cabinet officers into a veto message 
which in its nature must be as inconsistent as the sources from 
which he drew it. Two-thirds—probably three-quarters—of 
this message are almost a verbatim quotation from one sen- 
tence or paragraph or another of the four Cabinet reports. 
The President has added an introduction and he has added 
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certain conclusions. It is my desire to show that the conclu- 
sions which he has drawn are inconsistent with the reports 
made by members of his Cabinet, and are inconsistent, in 
many respects, with what the President himself has said in 
his veto message. 

This message has been acclaimed to the country, Mr. 
President, as a statesmanlike and farseeing utterance. 
Both Houses of the Congress of the United States have been 
held up to obloquy because they have passed a hastily con- 
sidered measure. I want to assure the Senate that their 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs has given as 
careful, as thorough, and as mature consideration to this bill 
as to any bill which has ever come before them or, I dare 
say, before any other committee of this body. I think that 
if the statements of the four Cabinet members had been 
published previous to the veto message, which is based upon 
them, there would be less talk about the “ statesmanlike ” 
quality of the veto. 

The President starts out, as I before stated, with words 
which I am sure are his own. Anyone who has read a num- 
ber of the President’s speeches or messages will realize that 
he is very fond of using the word “ spiritual,” and that he 
uses it on occasions and under circumstances when most 
people would think the subject was purely material or prac- 
tical. The President sees a spiritual side to the number of 
telephones and the number of automobiles which are owned 
in the United States. He feels that the rugged individual- 
ism which has reduced so many of our people to the status 
of inmates of the poorhouse is a spiritual thing. So it is 
probably consistent that the three sentences which imme- 
diately follow the quotation from Secretary Hurley contain 
the word “ spiritual” twice. 

I shall read them to the Senate: 

They— 

That is, the Philippine people— 

They lack the form of separate nationality which is indeed 
their rightful spiritual aspiration. They have been encouraged in 
this aspiration by every President of the United States during the 
years of our association with the Philippines and by declarations 
of the Congress, 

But in securing this spiritual boon to the 13,000,000 people in 
these islands the United States has a triple responsibility. 

Mr. President, I submit to the Senate that Philippine inde- 
pendence is neither a “ spiritual aspiration ” nor a “ spiritual 
boon.” It is a plain pledge which the people of this coun- 
try, through their Congress, made to the people of the 
Philippine Islands. It is just as plain and concrete as words 
can be. When the Congress of the United States passed the 
Jones Act, they agreed to give the Philippine people inde- 
pendence as soon as they established a stable government. 
A stable government,” as I have on other occasions pointed 
out to the Senate, means a government which is able to 
maintain order and which can carry out its international 
obligations. That kind of a government has been in exist- 
ence in the Philippine Islands for a long tirne. 

That is our pledge, and when the President says that that 
pledge is subject to a “ triple responsibility,” namely, a re- 
sponsibility to the people of the islands, the people of the 
United States, and to the world, he is merely saying some- 
thing which is equally applicable to any legislation which 
this Congress may pass. I do not believe that Members of 
the Senate or Members of the House of Representatives are 
inclined to disregard their obligations, or if you prefer the 
phrase, their “responsibilities ” to the people of the islands, 
to the people of this country, or to the people of the world. 
But when those responsibilities are placed ahead of a defi- 
nite promise, and when they are interpreted in such a way 
as to imply that we can not carry out our promise until 
we have accomplished ideal justice through equal partners, 
then, as I shall try to point out, it is made impossible to 
pass not only this bill but any kind of an independence bill 
for the Philippine Islands. There is no bill which can be 
passed which will not injure some people in the Philippine 
Islands, some people in the United States, and some people 
in the world at large. We might as well take that premise 
for granted before we argue the question of Philippine inde- 
pendence at all. 
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The President proceeds to summarize the bill. The sum- 
mary, strikingly enough, contains no mention of the fact 
that the bill can not go into effect without ratification by the 
Philippine Legislature. 

He then goes on to discuss the economic and social conse- 
quences. Paragraphs 6 and 7 of his message are taken 
almost verbatim from the letter of Secretary Chapin, who 
argued that the curtailment of Philippine imports into this 
country would of itself wipe out the economic life of the 
Philippine people. 

The free entry of Philippine products into the United States— 


Says the President— 
that is 80 per cent of their foreign market, is to cease at that 
time, or at best be subject to an indefinite negotiation. Unfor- 
tunately for these people, their economic life to-day, and for 
many years to come, is absolutely dependent upon their favored 
trade with the United States. Many of their industries can not 
compete with the lower standards of living and costs in other 
tropical and subtropical countries, except by virtue of their 
favored entrance to our markets. 

I have no intention of discussing these points in detail; 
they were dealt with at length when the bill was before the 
Senate; but I think the President implies by that statement 
that 80 per cent of the Philippine foreign market will be 
affected by the enactment of the present bill. As a matter 
of fact, the average value of imports into this country during 
the years 1928 to 1930 was 76.6 per cent of the total Philip- 
pine exports. Of those imports only 75 per cent were sub- 
ject to protection in other countries, Hence the bill will 
affect not 80 per cent of the Philippine foreign market, but 
only 57.5 per cent of their total market. That is a detail, 
of course, but it is the kind of detail which carries an inac- 
curate streak throughout the presidential message. 

While paragraphs 6 and 7 of the President’s veto message 
are copied from Secretary Chapin, paragraph 8 is copied, 
equally accurately, from Secretary Hyde, who wanted a far 
greater curtailment on Philippine imports to this country, 
and who practically wanted the bill to go into immediate 
effect. The President uses the same 1928 figures which 
Secretary Hyde uses. Why, may I ask, should the figures 
for the year 1928 carry any particular value? Both Secre- 
tary Hyde and the President say that under the bill— 

The amount of competitive commodities admitted into the 
United States duty free is in sugar 50 per cent larger than that of 
1928; vegetable oils, 25 per cent larger— 

Yet the fact is glaringly apparent that the importation 
of sugar in 1932 is greater than the amount which can be 
imported under the bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
there? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator remembers that we have 
been told that the amount which would be imported next 
year would be even very much larger than the amount im- 
ported in 1932? 

Mr. CUTTING. Yes; and, therefore, if we delay the pas- 
sage of a measure of this kind, the agricultural interests of 
the United States will be damaged to a far greater extent 
than even that which is held up to us by Secretary Hyde. 

Mr. COSTIGAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. COSTIGAN. Does the Senator know of any reason 
why a bill more favorable to the agricultural interests is 
likely to be secured if the present bill shall not be enacted 
into law? 

Mr. CUTTING. I will say, Mr. President, that a bill more 
favorable to the agricultural interests of this country would, 
of course, be less favorable to the interests of the Philippine 
Islands. It would be open to more of the objections which 
the four Cabinet members have used to show that this is a 
selfish act, that it was promoted by selfish considerations, 
and that the true interests of the Philippine Islands were 
not considered by those who framed the present bill. It is 
impossible to pass a bill which shall not be worse either 
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from the point of view of paragraphs 6 and 7 of the Presi- 
dent’s message or from the point of view expressed in para- 
graph 8. We shall have to move our figure up or down. If 
we move it either way, we make the bill worse from one or 
the other of those two standpoints. 

May I call the attention of the Senator from Colorado 
also to what the President said when he spoke in the Sena- 
tor’s State at Denver on November 6, 1932? 


The Republican proposal— 


I do not know what Republican proposal he refers to. 
There has been no Republican proposal which has come 
upon this floor which carries out the statements made by 
the President in Denver; but I quote from his remarks: 

The Republican proposal is of a gradually modified relationship 
with the Philippines. * * * We say that their amount of 
duty-free sugar must not be increased at all, but, on the con- 
trary, must start at 600,000 tons and be reduced every year in 
order to gradually establish— 

“To gradually establish ” what? God save the mark!— 
to gradually establish their economic independence. 


What would Secretary Chapin say to any bill which im- 
mediately reduced the present imports of duty-free Philip- 
pine sugar to 600,000 tons, when during the present year 
they will export probably at least twice that amount? 

The President goes on to speak about “responsibility 
without authority.” This section of his message comes from 
the letter of Secretary Hurley. 

The bill weakens our civil authority— 


Says the President— 
during the period of intermediate government to a point of 
practical impotence. The powers which the high commissioner 
can exercise on his own initiative are unimportant, and those 
which can be delegated to him by the President over legislation 
are doubtful and indirect. 

Mr. President, I think anyone who has studied the bill 
realizes that it very carefully safeguards in their integrity 
American authority and sovereignty during the transition 
period. It retains in the American Government and ifs rep- 
resentatives all power and authority necessary to safeguard 
the continuing responsibilities of the United States in the 
islands. If any of the contingencies which the President 
cites in his message should arise, there is authority in this 
bill for the President of the United States to act immediately 
and effectively. The powers of intervention reserved to the 
United States by this bill are of such nature and scope that 
never during the transition period will the United States 
find itself in the Philippines in a position without authority 
commensurate with its responsibility. 

As the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] pointed out 
the other day, the pertinent provisions which were finally 
embodied in the act were provisions drawn up by W. Cam- 
eron Forbes, a former Governor General of the island, a 
distinguished representative of the United States in the Par 
East, a man jealous of American authority, and a man prob- 
ably better informed in this respect than any proconsul 
whom the United States has ever sent into the Orient. 
Those provisions are so strict that they have stirred up 
antagonism in certain quarters of the Philippine Islands. 
It can not be argued that the provisions have left the 
United States in a position of “responsibility without au- 
thority.” 

Paragraph 10 also comes from Secretary Hurley’s letter. 

Paragraph 11 points out the present external dangers to 
independence. That paragraph comes from the letter of 
the Secretary of State. It shows that there are external 
dangers to the independence of the Philippine Islands. 
Those external dangers, Mr. President, exist at the present 
time, and will exist under an interim government or under 
an independent administration. 

The junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson] on Sat- 
urday pointed out that under the Washington treaty we 
are in a position where we can never defend the Philippine 
Islands against external aggression. I think every Senator 
who has studied the subject knows that fact. 
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But the President goes on to point out: 

The political dangers of the situation are greatly increased by 
the present political instability in the Orient. 

He thinks, as the Secretary of State thinks and says, that 
American prestige will be damaged by our withdrawal from 
the Orient at this time. 

That, of course, is a matter of opinion; but I can say that 
some of us believe that American prestige in the Orient will 
not be injured, but will be advanced, when the Orient re- 
alizes that the United States is one nation which believes in 
keeping its solemn pledge, which does not believe in vio- 
lating its agreement, whether the agreement be an interna- 
tional one or one initiated by its own legislative body. 

I can not believe that in a long view of the situation the 
United States of America will be damaged by keeping her 
word. 

In paragraph 12 the President goes on: 

To-day the picture is chaotic. It is impossible to see what the 
next two decades may bring. It is a certainty that at the end of 
such a period we can see more clearly and the Philippine people 
can see more clearly the forces which are formulating. 

Mr. President, is there not an obvious contradiction in that 
statement? First, the President says it is impossible to see 
what the next two decades may bring.” Then he goes on to 
say that “it is a certainty ” that at the end of the next two 
decades we shall be able to “see more clearly the forces 
which are formulating.” 

I do not follow that reasoning at all. If we can not fore- 
see what the next two decades may bring, why is it not pos- 
sible that at the end of that period there may be a far more 
confusing state of affairs, and one where it may be infinitely 
more difficult than it is now to analyze the forces which may 
be formulating in the Orient and in the rest of the world? 

That idea is derived from Secretary Hurley, who says that 
we ought to postpone the decision for an indefinite period, 
but I gather from the general tenor of Secretary Hurley's 
letter that he does not see any particular change which will 
occur at the end of the next two decades; that he thinks the 
situation will go on getting indefinitely more and more con- 
fused and more and more difficult to legislate about. 

The President suggests an inconsistency in the present 
bill in that, on the one hand, it gives him authority to enter 
into a neutralization agreement with other nations concern- 
ing the Philippine Islands and that, on the other hand, it 
gives the United States the option of maintaining a military 
and naval base after independence. I shall read the Presi- 
dent’s words: 

The bill makes no effective provision for the maintenance of their 
independence thereafter from outside pressure, except a promise 
of effort on our part toward neutralization. We have the option 
to continue maintenance of military and naval bases. Other na- 
tions are unlikely to become parties to neutralization if we con- 
tinue such bases. 

Mr. President, I do not think there is any inconsistency 
in the option given the President of entering into a neutrali- 
zation agreement, or of maintaining military and naval bases. 
He does not have to do either one. Obviously, he can not 
do both. If, at any time, the United States should enter 
into a neutralization agreement with other nations about 
the Philippine Islands, one of the terms for such an agree- 
ment would certainly be our withdrawal from our military 
and naval bases. It is impossible to argue the contrary. 

Personally, I believe that the United States should with- 
draw from its Philippine military and naval bases imme- 
diately after the islands obtain independence, whether or not 
there may be a neutralization agreement; but I was per- 
fectly willing to accede to the terms of this bill, which leave 
the matter open for another 10 years, because I agree with 
the President in saying that we can not at this time know 
what the future is going to bring forth. And so the Presi- 
dent is allowed to maintain these bases. On the other hand, 
he is urged to enter into a neutralization agreement with 
other powers. 

Where is the inconsistency? Why is it not a sign of 
statesmanship to give the President—not any particular 
President, but the President of the United States, whoever 
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he may be—the option of entering into negotiations, which 
may or may not be successful, and may or may not involve 
the withdrawal of the American people from the military 
and naval bases which they at present occupy? The argu- 
ment of inconsistency has been made repeatedly in the pub- 
lic press, and I confess I can see not the slightest validity 
init. We are simply leaving for the future the right to take 
care of the problems of the future. 

The President makes one criticism with which I am in 
complete agreement. He believes that the plebiscite which 
the Philippine people are required to take should be held at 
the end of the interim period rather than at the beginning. 
I think that is a sound criticism. I have argued the same 
thing on the floor of the Senate so often that I do not wish 
to stultify myself by withdrawing my words. A majority 
of the Senate voted otherwise. 

Mr. President, I can support this bill with the amendment 
which the majority of the Senate inserted in it only on this 
theory: In the first place, I believe that, no matter when or 
in what way a plebiscite is held, the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands will vote for freedom. No people who have 
ever had that proposition put before them have failed to 
vote for liberty. No matter what suffering the Philippine 
people might endure under the economic provisions of the 
bill, they nevertheless, in my opinion, will vote for inde- 
pendence, 

Second. Even under the present act, if the economic con- 
ditions of the Philippine Islands should be so severe that 
the people found themselves unable to endure them, there 
would be nothing to prevent their holding a plebiscite of 
their own, and, in the absence of such a plebiscite, there 
would be nothing to prevent the Philippine Legislature from 
petitioning the Congress of the United States. In either 
event, I am confident that no United States Congress would 
ever turn the inhabitants of the Philippines away from the 
protection of our flag if they themselves did not wish to be 
turned away. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senator remember that some 
years ago, when faced with a different situation, the Re- 
public of Hawaii, through its legislature, petitioned the 
United States to annex them? 

Mr. CUTTING. Yes; I remember that. 

Mr. BINGHAM. They had been recognized as an inde- 
pendent country—under a monarchy, under a provisional 
government, and under a republic—for more than a century. 
They offered to give all that up because they faced very 
serious difficulties with some of their neighbors to the west. 
It seems to me that the Senator is taking the absolutely 
correct position in stating that if the Philippine Islands 
found themselves coming under such tremendous difficulties 
that they could not support themselves as an independent 
country, after this experiment, they might well vote to ask 
the United States to take them back, to reannex them, as it 
were, and that the Congress could not, in justice to them 
and to our obligations to them, refuse to do so, even though 
it meant a certain amount of inconvenience and suffering 
for our own people. 

Mr. CUTTING. I am glad to have the concurrence of 
the Senator from Connecticut in my view. 

Mr. BORAH. How about Texas? 

Mr. CUTTING. The Senator from Idaho points out that 
the same reasoning applies to the acquisition of the State of 
Texas. Perhaps there may be some difference between the 
present situation and that which existed when we annexed 
the State of Texas. As the Senators from that State are 
not on the floor, I prefer to go on with the consideration of 
the bill before us, 

Mr. President, I want now to draw attention to the con- 
clusions which the President reaches. His conclusions are 
based in part on Secretary Hurley’s letter, but in some part 
also on his own ideas. I want to remind Senators that the 
United States has promised freedom to the Philippines as 
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soon as they are capable of maintaining a stable government. 
Listen to this from the President’s message, paragraph 13: 

If the American people consider that they have discharged their 
responsibilities to the Philippine people, have carried out the 
altruistic mission which we undertook, if we have no further 
national stake in the islands, if the Philippine people are now pre- 
pared for self-government, if they can maintain order and their 
institutions, if they can now defend their independence, we should 
say so frankly on both sides. I hold that this is not the case. 

Mr. President, I say frankly that I think that on the 
whole that is the case. I disagree with the President to 
that extent. But what is much more important than any 
question of personal agreement or disagreement is the fact 
that we did not promise to give the Philippine Islands their 
independence when the American people considered that 
they had “ discharged their responsibilities to the Philippine 
people.” We did not promise to give them independence 
when we had “ carried out the altruistic mission which we 
undertook.” We did not promise independence when we 
had “no further national stake in the islands.” We cer- 
tainly did not promise independence in case the Filipinos 
could “ now defend their independence.” We promised them 
their independence when they had a stable government, 
and, under the definition made by President McKinley, and 
made by innumerable international lawyers in this country, 
and in practically every other civilized country, “stable 
government ” means just one thing, the capacity “of main- 
taining order and observing its international obligations.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I did not notice that in the 
President’s message. Did he say in the message that they 
are not able to maintain their national defense? Is that 
one of the reasons he gives? 

Mr. CUTTING. He says: 

If they can now defend their independence, we should say so 
frankly on both sides. I hold that this is not the case. 

Mr. LONG. By that standard there are only about four 
countries in the world that could be free to-day. 

Mr. CUTTING. Of course, Mr. President, there are very 
few countries in the world which would qualify for inde- 
pendence under the series of conditions which the Presi- 
dent lays down. 

The Secretary of War, when he appeared before our com- 
* mittee, said that stability“ meant “economic stability ”; 
and if we establish that standard, I submit to the Senator 
from Louisiana that there is not one nation in the world, 
including our own, which would qualify for independence. 

Mr. President, let me go on and show the alternative which 
the President suggests, an alternative which neither he nor 
any other member of the administration submitted to the 
Senate Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs at any 
time while the bill was under consideration. This is the 
alternative: 

In my view we must undertake further steps toward the libera- 
tion of the Philippine Islands, but they should be based upon a 
plebiscite to be taken 15 or 20 years hence. 

What about Secretary Stimson, who says that we should 
never divorce ourselves from the islands? What about 
Secretary Hyde, who says that American agriculture will 
obtain no protection unless we separate from the islands 
immediately? What about Secretary Hurley, who says that 
we can not tell in any way what is going to happen 15 or 
20 years from now, and that we should not set a definite date 
of any kind, but leave it to the vague future to determine? 

Obviously, Secretaries Stimson, Hurley, and Hyde, if they 
gathered together, would immediately turn down the sug- 
gestion which the President makes in his message, and if he 
left it to them to reconcile themselves, it would take a great 
deal longer than it has taken the members of the Senate 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, the Members 
of the Senate and the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, to iron out their differences of opinion and come to a 
compromise between their divergent views. 

The President goes on to say that the Filipinos “should 
then have freedom to form their own constitution and goy- 
ernment, both in the light of experience and the forces 
moving at that time. In the meantime we should develop 
steadily through an expansion of the organic act a larger 
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importance to their own officials by extension of authority 
to cabinet government.” 

Can one for a moment imagine Secretary Hurley agreeing 
to anything like that? He would be the first one to write 
a dissenting letter, a much more severe letter than the one 
which he has sent against the bill now being discussed. 

The President continues: 

Immigration should be restricted at once. 


Secretary Hurley agrees with him in that respect, but 
who else agrees with him? Who else thinks, if we are not 
going to give these people their independence, if we are 
going to keep them against their will, subject to ourselves, 
that we have a right to make any discrimination against 
them as compared with any other people under the American 
flag? The only excuse for restricting immigration is that 
it is part of the preparation for independence. 

The President goes on: 

We should cooperate with them to bring about their economic 
independence before the plebiscite by very gradual reduction of 
their free imports. 

What about Secretary Chapin? How would he stand on 
any such proposition as that? He says we should make no 
reduction at all, or practically none, because it would alto- 
gether wipe out Philippine prosperity. And what about the 
President’s speech at Denver, when he said that we should 
start with a curtailment to 600,000 tons of duty-free sugar? 
That is not “gradual”; that is an immediate reduction of 
50 per cent. 

The President goes on: 

We should. prior to such plebiscite, or any sooner date that 
the Philippine people propose, fix a mutual preference in trade 
similar to and on a wider scale than that with Cuba. 

Secretary Chapin points out in his letter that a prefer- 
ence similar to the preference which we have established 
with Cuba would be of no benefit whatever to the Philip- 
Pine Islands, that they would suffer as much from a prefer- 
ential agreement as they are going to suffer from the opera- 
tion of the pending measure. 

On the other hand, Secretary Hyde, who says that there 
is no alternative except to make the full tariff go into effect 
at once, would certainly not be in favor of mutual trade 
agreements similar to the one with Cuba. 

I do not see how the President could possibly get the mem- 
bers of his own Cabinet to accept any one of the sugges- 
tions which he makes for an alternative bill. 

Finally, the President makes this suggestion: 

The United States should plainly announce prior to the time of 
this plebiscite whether (a) it will make absolute and complete 
withdrawal from all military and naval bases and from every moral 
or other commitment to maintain their independence, or (b) the 
conditions as to authority and rights within the islands under 
which we will continue that protection. 

No one could draw up a measure which would give an 
option of either (a) or (b). We would have to draw up a 
measure which would make a decision between the two. 
The President, in that statement, it seems to me, is in dis- 
agreement not only with the members of his Cabinet but 
with himself. Which does he want to do? Does he want to 
withdraw from our naval and military bases, or does he 
want to retain authority and rights within the islands? 

Those questions remain unanswered. They were unan- 
swered when the members of the administration appeared 
before the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 
They remain unanswered now. How can the President ex- 
pect the Senate of the United States to evade the moral 
obligation and the literal verbal obligation which we have 
made to the world, in the hope that at some future date we 
will get a bill which will carry out the utterly inconsistent 
provisions which he now proposes? He can not get the 
members of his own Cabinet to agree on a substitute to the 
present bill. He can not write a message which is not in 
conflict with itself. 

Mr. President, I do not make these criticisms of the 
President’s message in any spirit of faultfinding. I make 
them primarily because the press of the United States has 
been misled into thinking that the President offers a tangible 
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solution for this problem other than the solution which the 
two Houses of Congress have reached. I make them further 
because a great many Members of the Senate think that if 
we put the bill over to a future date we will get a bill which 
will be better. 

It is possible to devise a bill which will be better than this 
one, from my point of view. It is possible to devise a bill 
which will be better from the point of view of almost any 
other Member of the Senate. 

The things to which I object are perhaps not the things to 
which some other Senator would object. To my mind, for 
instance, one of the features of the bill that might justly be 
criticized is the provision which allows us to restrict Philip- 
pine imports into this country and gives them no corre- 
sponding right to restrict our imports to them. Strangely 
enough, that criticism is not contained in any of the letters 
from the four members of the Cabinet or in the President’s 
message. That is an illustration of the fact that we can 
not pass a bill of any kind which will not do injustice to 
somebody. We can not pass a bill of any kind which will 
not work hardship on the people of the Philippine Islands, 
on the people of this country, or on the people of the rest 
of the world—one or the other or all of them together. 

I think there is a feeling in the Philippine Islands them- 
selves that perhaps they could get a better bill at some subse- 
quent date. Perhaps they could, Mr. President, but it is a 
very doubtful chance to take. I do not believe it. I do not 
believe, with the tremendous domestic problems which are 
facing this country, that we will ever again get a committee 
of the Senate or a committee of the House to give as much 
time and as much work to the question of Philippine inde- 
pendence as has been given during the recent hearings and 
during the recent debates on the floor of both Houses. 

This is not a hastily drawn measure. It is a measure 
which has involved detailed discussion, evidence, testimony, 
and debate, I think the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BincHAm] will agree with me that every member of the com- 
mittee changed his mind at some point or other in the hear- 
ings. Just as the Senator from Connecticut, who was origi- 
nally against any independence or at least in favor of inde- 
pendence at some remote period, changed his mind to see 
that some action must be taken in the comparatively near 
future, so the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] and I, 
who started out with the idea that a 5-year bill would be 
best, changed our minds on hearing the testimony and 
realized that the economic readjustment would take longer 
than that and that we must extend the time period. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. May I bring to the Senator’s remem- 
brance the fact that probably no committee of the Senate is 
composed of men representing more diverse views as con- 
servative Republicans, progressive Republicans, and Demo- 
crats in our different ways of thinking, and that it was by 
a meeting of the minds and compromising on their extreme 
views that the bill was finally drafted. 

Mr, CUTTING. I quite agree with the Senator, and I 
think that would be true of any bill that is going to pass and 
any bill which will be accepted by the Philippine Legislature. 
I think, if I may say so, that the divergence of opinion among 
the three or four members of the President’s Cabinet is 
simply typical of the kind of difference of opinion which will 
be bound to come to the front in any discussion of the bill 
in any Congress or committee of Congress. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. The Senator’s reference to the Philippine 
Legislature prompts me to make this suggestion. The Sen- 
ator is familiar with the fact, I know, that 11 members of 
the Philippine house and two senators are appointed by the 
Governor of the Philippines. Frequently we hear through 
the press of Manilla that some of the members of the Phil- 
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ippine house and some of the senators are opposing inde- 
pendence. Does the Senator know of any country in the 
world, colonial or any other kind, where the executive ap- 
points the members of the legislative branch of the goy- 
ernment? 

Mr. CUTTING. Of course, that often happens in legis- 
latures of subject nations, but I agree with the Senator that 
we should not pay much attention to that sort of thing as 
an expression of popular opinion because, of course, it is 
nothing of the sort. I can well see that there are perfectly 
legitimate reasons why Philippine citizens should oppose the 
bill or some sections of it. I can see perfectly legitimate 
reasons why American farmers should oppose some sections 
of it. I can see perfectly legitimate reasons why the press 
should oppose some sections of it. It is obvious that the 
President’s own Cabinet members oppose a large number of 
sections of it, but not the same ones. 

Mr. President, my feeling is just this: We should never 
have gone into the Philippine Islands in the first place. The 
Filipino people had won their independence with practically 
no assistance from us. We injected ourselves into a situa- 
tion where we had no place. It is too late, however, to con- 
sider that now. In the intervening years there have been so 
many mutual obligations and mutual responsibilities and our 
situation has become so inextricably involved in the situa- 
tion of the Filipino people, that to tear ourselves apart 
means inevitable hardship. It means hardship and it means 
suffering, and no kind of bill we are going to pass is going 
to avoid it, whether it be this bill or any other bill. 

We have heard a good deal of talk about this legislation 
being promoted by selfish interests. No doubt there are a 
great many interests of people of this country involved, and 
I do not dispute for a moment their right to look after their 
own interests in any way they choose. But the ultimate 
force behind this legislation is the force which has been 
behind it ever since the late Senator from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Hoar, protested in this body against the imperialistic 
adventure on which the United States entered in his time. 

That force has ever since then been growing in this body. 
It has been growing in the House of Representatives and it 
has been growing in the country. We have tried to do our 
duty by the agricultural interests of this country. We have 
tried to do our duty by the world at large. But the main 
purpose back of the bill has been to do justice to the Philip- 
pine people, whom we regard as our wards and for whom we 
have the primary responsibility of living up to a promise 
which we made to them. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the bill is not perfect, that 
it is highly imperfect, and that any other measure which 
may be submitted for final passage will be at least equally 
imperfect. Our people are going to have to go through 
hardships and the people of the Philippine Islands are going 
to have to go through a great deal of economic suffering. 
There is no question about that. The members of the 
Philippine delegation, which has supported the committee, 
which has supported the spirit of compromise which existed 
in the committee from the start, is now prepared to support 
the measure. They represent the Philippine people. They 
were sent here as the official spokesmen for that people. 
I know there has been some backfire at home. There was 
bound to be. But these men, these officially designated and 
Officially elected representatives of the Philippine people, who 
have been through this fight from first to last, know that 
this bill is the best that they can get. They know the diffi- 
culties with which we have had to contend. They are backing 
the bill. They have no illusions about it. They know and 
the whole people of the Philippine Islands will know that 
the economic provisions in the bill mean suffering, mean 
hardship, mean tribulation. 

But may I remind the Senate of the sufferings our own 
people went through before they obtained their independence 
from Great Britain. May I remind the Senate of what had 
to be endured by the Dutch, by the Swiss, and in our com- 
paratively recent times by the Bulgarians, the Czechs, the 
Poles, and the Irish? Those nations and, so far as I know, 
every other nation which has obtained freedom, have ob- 
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tained it through violence, through starvation, through 
famine, through bloodshed; and now we are asked to with- 
hold action on a bill of this kind, because, forsooth, some 
foreign market may be withdrawn and because the people 
of the Philippine Islands may be asked to make some read- 
justment of their present economic status. 

Such considerations, Mr. President, are a small price for 
any people to pay for freedom. I am confident that the 
Philippine people will be willing to pay the price. If they 
are unwilling, they have the right, under the terms of this 
very act, to reject ratification of the measure by their legis- 
lature, and to reject any constitution which may be adopted 
under the terms of the act. It is for them to decide. 

When the United States of America, by solemn act of both 
its Houses in Congress assembled, gives the people of the 
Philippine Islands the right to determine their own future 
destiny, it is a very futile act to stand here and argue about 
the details of a bill when we know that if those details are 
changed and other provisions are substituted there will still 
be suffering and hardship. 

We are giving the Philippine people the right to determine 
their own destiny. It is, so far as I know, a unique proposal. 
It is something which, to my mind, will be one of the glories 
of American history. I beg the Senate now, at the last 
moment, not to take any action which will dim that glory or 
postpone to the future the action which we ought to take 
to-day. A 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the rol, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Davis Keyes Schuyler 
Austin Dickinson King Sheppard 
Bailey Dill La Follette Shipstead 
Bankhead Fess Lewis Shortridge 
Barbour Fletcher Logan Smith 

- Barkley Frazier Long Smoot 
Bingham George McGill Steiwer 
Black Glass McKellar Stephens 
Blaine Glenn McNary Swanson 
Borah Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton re Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Grammer Neely Townsend 
Bulkley Hale Norbeck Trammell 
Bulow Harrison Norris Tydings 
Byrnes Hastings Nye Vandenberg 
Capper Hatfield Oddie Wagner 
Caraway Hawes Patterson Walcott 
Connally Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mass 
Coolidge Hebert Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Howell Reynolds Watson 
Costigan Hull Robinson, Ark Wheeler 
Couzens Johnson Robinson,Ind. White 
Cutting Kean Russell 
Dale Kendrick Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, after listening to the 
speeches of Members of the Senate who have the matter 
immediately in charge, I hesitate to discuss this bill, but 
the veto message of the President and the letters of the four 
members of his Cabinet seem to justify individual Senators 
in presenting their views with reference to some features 
of the subject covered by the message and the letters. 

Mr. President, there will never be an ideal time for grant- 
ing independence to the Philippine people; there will never 
be a time when conditions may not exist which may be con- 
sidered as forming valid ground for opposing independence 
by those who do not desire to have independence granted. 
If we are going to survey conditions throughout the world, 
and particularly in the Orient, with a view of ascertaining 
whether complete peace and perfect harmony prevail in that 
region of the earth, we shall never give independence to the 
Filipinos. If we are to search the oriental sky for clouds, 
we shall always find the clouds, and their portent will be 
measured by the desire or lack of desire upon one’s part for 
the independence of the Filipino people. 
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Neither, as has been so well said by the able Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Currine], shall we ever have an ideal bill 
which will be supported by all who are called upon to act in 
regard to it. There will always be conditions which will 
make for a divergence of view with reference to a measure 
of this kind; in fact, there is no subject which is more calcu- 
lated to give rise to a divergence of view than this particular 
problem. It has been so from the beginning; it was so when 
the Filipinos were taken over by the United States, and it 
will continue to be so. The conflict of views, the conflict of 
interests, will always force a compromise with reference to 
this kind of a measure, and in the compromise, as a neces- 
sary result, there will be found provisions in the bill to which 
some one may make legitimate objection. There is no possi- 
bility in connection with a measure of this kind of having 
prevail a different state of affairs from that, and, therefore, 
we proceed to its consideration with the distinct understand- 
ing that it is a compromise, that it is necessarily a com- 
promise, and that there can be no legislation except that 
which is based upon compromise. 

I should like to have had in some respects an entirely 
different bill. I felt in the beginning, and I still feel, that 
the time allotted in the bill for the granting of final inde- 
pendence to the Filipino people is too long, and all the ob- 
jections, to my mind, largely center in the undue length of 
time, as it seems to me, which has been provided for in the 
bill. Neither would I, Mr. President, have undertaken to 
give assurances with reference to negotiating a treaty of 
neutrality, or with reference to preserving for ourselves a 
naval base in the Philippine Islands. I should have omitted 
those features from the measure. I desire to say now that 
any treaty of neutrality which may be negotiated will have 
to be very limited in its terms before I shall feel bound to 
support it. I would say also I would vote to-morrow to 
return them their naval base. 

The members of the committee working upon this bill 
devoted weeks and months to the task of placing before us 
a measure representing the views of the committee. After 
taking testimony to a very marked extent, after weeks of 
discussion in the committee, the measure was brought to the 
Senate, and, in my judgment, as it passed it was the very 
best possible measure that could pass the Congress at this 
time. The great ultimate object which I have in mind is 
not so much the details of the bill as it is the fulfillment of 
what I consider to be the obligation of this Government, 
made in the beginning, to grant independence to the Philip- 
pine people and to restore that which we ourselves really 
deprived them of, their independence and their government. 
I would surrender almost any view which I entertain as to 
details before I would give up the great objective of granting 
independence to the Filipino people. 

The longer we delay the independence of these people, the 
more difficult it will be to bestow independence upon them. 
The interests against independence will be strong. The 
views upon their part will be well expressed. They have a 
vast advantage, it seems, in the press of the country; and 
year by year if will be more difficult to reconcile the views 
of those who are opposed to the granting of independence 
with any bill whatever. 

Nothing could better illustrate the utter impossibility of 
securing anything like harmony in regard to a measure of 
this kind than, as has been suggested by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Currrne], the views expressed by the four 
Secretaries. I shall not go into detail regarding them, be- 
cause he covered the matter entirely; but the four Secretaries 
present accentuated divergent views as to the policy which 
should obtain with reference to the Philippines. 

There could be no possible reconciliation in those views if 
some one did not surrender some conviction which he enter- 
tained in the beginning. In view of the fact that any meas- 
ure giving the Philippine people their independence will 
always have to pass through an assembly, through a con- 
gress, both in this country and in the Filipino country, I 
venture to say that there will be to the end of this contro- 
versy a very strong divergence of view earnestly advocated by 
the parties entertaining the different views. If we are not 
willing to compromise, then it is proof positive that we are 
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not in favor of independence, because in no other way can 
the people of the Philippine Islands secure their freedom. 

I want to call attention to this divergence of view, par- 
ticularly upon the question presented with reference to 
agriculture. 


I have here a message, a number of which I have received, 
to the effect that— 
The Idaho Beet Growers’ Association requests you to do all pos- 


sible to prevent the passage of the Filipino freedom bill in the 
present form in the Senate— 


proceeding upon the theory that at some time or other a 
bill more satisfactory to these people will be passed, and 
that in some way they can secure an additional advantage to 
that which is given in the bill. But we can not by any 
possibility hope for a bill which will fully protect the sugar- 
beet growers or the sugar producers of this country- unless 
we do that which no one is willing to do—a signal injustice 
to the Filipino people—and this bill compromises, as it 
should compromise, upon that proposition. 

While I go all the distance that within reason one should 
go to protect the agricultural interests of our own people, 
necessarily in this situation that can not be the sole guide. 
There must be some consideration for the agricultural inter- 
ests also of the Filipino people. I should myself feel justi- 
fied in going further than the committee has gone; but I 
venture to say that if we deal with this matter in the future 
rather than to-day the situation will be no more satisfac- 
tory upon the agricultural proposition. I feel equally cer- 
tain that delay will inure to the injury of our people rather 
than to their benefit. 

Here I call attention to the views expressed by the Presi- 
dent upon this question of agriculture: 

A large part of the motivation for the passage of this bill is 
presumed relief to certain American agricultural industries from 


competition by Philippine products. We are trustees for these 
people and we must not let our selfish interest dominate that 
trust. 


My friend who sends the telegram must bear in mind 
that those who are opposing the bill are not opposing 
it upon the theory that an accentuated or enlarged pro- 
tection can be given to the agricultural interests of this 
country. 

However, from our agricultural point of view, during the first 
period of presumably two years it gives no protection of any kind. 
During the following five years it gives no effective protection 
because the amount of competitive commodities admitted into 
the United States duty free is in sugar 50 per cent larger than 
that of 1928; vegetable oils 25 per cent larger. In any event the 
sugar benefits inure more largely to foreign producers than to 
our own farmers. If we are to predicate the fate of 13,000,000 
people upon this motive we should at least not mislead our 
farmers about it. 


I do not think the farmers of the United States are misled. 
We have found in the last 20 years, in dealing with the farm 
question, that it is very difficult to mislead the farmers of 
the United States. They do more considering of their in- 
terests than we give them credit for. They know precisely 
what has taken place. They hope for a better condition of 
affairs; but I venture to say that time would disillusion them 
as to the better bill which they hope for. 

If we are to base our action upon economic consideration—and 
I do not neglect its importance—then also we should give regard 
to our farmers, workers, and business men whose livelihood, par- 
ticularly upon the Pacific coast, will be largely destroyed by lack 
of positive provisions for reciprocal trade after independence upon 
which they can predicate their future. 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. CUTTING. While the Senator is discussing that 
question, I wonder if he has noticed this sentence from Sec- 
retary Hurley’s letter: 

Whatever small, if any, degree of benefit the agriculturist might 
receive by exclusion of Philippine products during and after the 
10-year period would be more than offset by the loss of the Philip- 


pine market for American agricultural exports (dairy products, 
wheat flour, cotton goods, cigarettes, etc.) to the Philippines, 
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Showing the utter and complete divergence of view be- 
tween Secretary Hurley and Secretary Hyde. 

Mr. BORAH. Quite correct. 

Secretary Hyde also says, in connection with the subject 
of agriculture: 

It seems clear to me that the American farmer is being misled 
as to the protection offered by this bill. It is now that he needs 
protection, not several years hence, when the country has gen- 
erally recovered. 

Suppose this bill is defeated. What is the immediate pro- 
tection which the American farmer receives from the asso- 
ciation of the Philippines with the United States? What 
can the American farmer hope for if the relationship re- 
thains the same as it has been for the last thirty-odd years? 

While we hold control of the Philippines and dominate 
the Philippines, we can not erect a tariff barrier, in the way 
of full protection, to protect the agricultural interests of the 
United States. It must always be a very modified protection, 
and therefore the farmer can not hope for any change in 
the situation if independence is not granted. 

The truth is that the real benefits flowing to the farmer 
and his only hope to be relieved from competition with the 
Philippine producer is independence, and independence just 
as soon as it can in reason be given. It was for that reason, 
Mr. President, that I was very much in favor of five or less 
years in the granting of independence. In no other way can 
we really establish a permanent system which in a measure 
will protect the agricultural interests of the United States. 

If we follow the logic of the message of the President and 
the logic of the letter of the Secretary of State, to which 
I will refer in a few moments, the farmer could look into 
the future in vain for any relief whatever from the com- 
petition, which in some respects is a deadly competition, 
to the agricultural interests of the United States. It arises 
out of the fact that here are two nationalities, two different 
peoples, two different races, undertaking to do business un- 
der one economic system, and necessarily under such cir- 
cumstances that the people of the United States will suffer 
so long as it is so. In view of the fact that the President’s 
message leads to the conclusion that the Philippines are to 
have independence, if at all, in the indefinite future only, 
certainly the American farmer can find no consolation in 
the opposition which is presented to this bill in that respect. 

I say the logic of the message is “ no independence.” The 
logic of the lucid letter of the Secretary of State is “no 
independence.” I do not feel to-day, Senators, that I am 
voting on the details of this bill pro or con. As the issue 
is here presented by the message, I feel that I am voting on 
the question as to whether or not I believe in the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines at all. I feel that the main 
question presented by the message and the bill is, Shall we 
withhold independence for all time or shall we fulfill the 
promise of independence? 

If we follow the reasoning and the argument presented 
against the measure, the details sink into insignificance. 
The overpowering and dominating proposition which is pre- 
sented is that the Filipino people are not to have their 
independence at any time. 

May I call attention to the language of the President first, 
and next to that of the Secretary, because in this respect 
they are quite in harmony? 

The President says: 

The Philippines include, in terms of comparison with their 
neighboring oriental countries, large areas of undeveloped re- 
sources, The pressures of those immense neighbor populations 
— ponsen infiltration or forcible entry into this area are most 
po " 

When will they be less potent? If we are to hold the 
Philippines until the pressure from stronger nations in the 
Orient ceases to be potent, when will it be possible for the 
Philippines to enjoy their independence or their freedom? 

The President continues: 


Many of these races are more devoted to commercial activities 
than the population of the islands and the infiltration is constant 
and fraught with friction. 


And so it will ever be. These people will have, sometime, 
to stand alone if they have their independence. They will 
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have, sometime, to take their place in that vast arena of the 
Orient, where the teeming millions are going to change mat- 
ters beyond what anyone at this time can foresee or in 
safety prophesy: 

Nor has the spirit of imperialism and the exploitation of peoples 
by other races departed from the earth. 

And it never will. Certainly, Mr. President, we will not 
hold the Filipino people until the spirit of imperialism has 
departed from the earth. Shall we hold the Philippines 
until certain nations in the Orient cease to be ambitious? 
What we call the Christian nations, which have been living 
under the teachings of the Christ for 2,000 years, are to-day 
as thoroughly imbued with the spirit of imperialism as they 
were 2,000 years ago. We can not expect under any circum- 
stances that the spirit of imperialism will not continue to 
prevail; and, in my opinion, it is no more active now in the 
Orient than it may be in the future. 

Will anyone undertake to say what changes shall take 
place in the Orient, what readjustments of nations or peo- 
ples shall take place? Will anyone undertake to prophesy 
how the final adjustment—if a final adjustment is ever had 
in the Orient—shall come about? Certainly not, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the argument is against imperialism to-day, against 
the pressure of economic forces to-day, it will be equally so 
a century from now. 

Unless we are prepared to say to these people, and they 
are prepared to say to themselves, that they shall take their 
chances in the competitive conditions which are to arise, we 
may as well dismiss the question of independence and say to 
the Filipino people, “ You shall remain a part of the United 
States. We will no longer discuss the subject.” 

Again, the President says: 

The bill makes no effective provision for the maintenance of 
their independence thereafter from outside pressure except a 
promise of effort on our part toward neutralization. 

No; we make no promise in this bill for their protection 
after independence has been granted, and that is one thing 
that would have compelled me to vote against the bill if any 
such provision had been found in the measure. Would I 
commit my Government to an interminable and intolerable 
policy looking into the future to protect an independent 
nation against the pressure of an outside power in the 
Orient? Certainly not; and that was wisely left out of the 
bill if it was desired to pass it through this body. 

To-day the picture is chaotic. It is impossible to see what 
the next two decades may bring. 

That is quite true; it is impossible to see what the next two 
decades may bring. It will be equally true when these two 
decades shall have passed and two more are confronting us. 

Mr. President, it seems to me the arguments of the mes- 
sage of the President and of the Secretary of State lead to 
the ultimate conclusion that when we vote to sustain the 
veto we are voting for a policy which banishes all expecta- 
tion upon the part of the Filipino people, if that policy is 
followed out, for independence. 

The Secretary of State has given us, I think, a very able 
and candid letter, and, from his viewpoint, it is not to be 
criticized; but certainly it presents this issue which I have 
sought to accentuate in unmistakable form. He says: 

Any withdrawal of American sovereignty from the islands, even 
under the best and most carefully devised conditions and with 
the utmost and continuous good will on the part of both of the 
governments concerned will necessarily be attended by hazard and 
uncertainty and will involve risk to the welfare of the Filipinos, 
on one side, and to the prestige and future interests of the United 
States, on the other. After a careful examination of the provisions 
of this bill, I am convinced that it will seriously accentuate these 
risks and dangers. 

For over 30 years this Government has been conducting, with 
remarkable success, the courageous experiment of establishing 
among an oriental people the practices of western economic and 
social development and the principles of political democracy. 
The Philippine Islauds represent to-day an islet of growing 


western development and Christian thought surrounded by an 
ocean of orientalism. 


Nothing could more graphically describe the real situation 
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western civilization, something in the nature of western 
culture, which is in the midst of a vast oriental ocean. 

I am not sure, Mr. President, that it is well for the 
Filipinos, or well for the United States, to have an island of 
western culture in the midst of an oriental ocean, unless we 
are proposing in some way to transform the nature of that 
oriental ocean, a task which I have no desire to undertake 
myself. It is a mere infinitestimal item in the great surg- 
ing forces of the Orient, and will continue to be so. 

Again the Secretary says, and this is the important para- 
graph to which I direct attention: 

The American founders of our Philippine policy thus clearly 
foresaw the possibility that some future connection between the 
United States and the Philippines, such as, for example, that 
which has since been realized between the free nations which 
compose the British Commonwealth of Nations, might be arrived 
at by the voluntary action of both peoples, and that it might 
have very important advantages to both nations. They wisely 
left this decision open as one which might be so entered into in 
the ripeness of time and experience. 

As I understand the able Secretary, he is there contend- 
ing that the real policy here should be the establishing of a 
relationship between the Philippine people and the people of 
the United States such as characterizes the relationship in 
the British Empire between the different peoples which con- 
stitute that Empire. I can imagine nothing in the world, 
Mr. President, more undesirable to the people of the United 
States. Nothing more to be avoided in the interest of our 
people and the security of our institutions. That would be 
imperialism in the most marked degree and would inevita- 
bly, in the end, result in injury to the very institutions under 
which we live. 

Whatever may be the virtues of a democracy—and they 
are many—one of them is not the capacity to govern or rule 
another people. It does not make any difference how near 
they come to the mother government, it is always a question 
of ultimate independence on their part, if we are acting in 
accordance with the true sentiments and the true principles 
of American democracy. 

Abraham Lincoln once said that no man is great enough 
or good enough to own or control or dominate another indi- 
vidual. That applies equally to nations. No nation is suffi- 
ciently civilized or sufficiently great to own or control an- 
other nation, and if, through circumstances, through war or 
otherwise, a subject people comes under our control, it is 
only temporary and should always be with the ultimate idea 
of giving that people their independence. Otherwise, we are 
not true to the principles which we preach and upon which 
our institutions rest. 

It needs no imagination to grasp the effect which it would have 
upon the moral prestige and material influence of the United 
States in the Far East. 

I can not agree with that, Mr. President. In these days, 
when contracts, when obligations, when treaties, and when 
moral forces are all deep questions in international affairs, 
how could there be anything more calculated to restore con- 
fidence in the integrity of treaties, the honor of nations, 
and revive belief and faith in contracts and pledges, than 
for the United States to do that which no nation in the 
world has ever believed we would do? If search is made of 
the literature upon this subject from the beginning, it will 
be found that there has been skepticism thrown upon our 
good faith from the beginning and doubt entertained that 
the American flag would ever come down from over the 
Philippines, that we would adhere to our promise to give 
them their independence. I venture to say that when it 
goes forth to the world that the United States has fulfilled 
her obligation, has kept the faith, has restored freedom, it 
will be like an electric shock among the nations of the world 
that the great Republic still adheres to the fundamental 
principles upon which she was built. 

It will establish faith in the United States among the 
people of the Orient. It will establish respect in the Orient 
for our Government. It will give us more of prestige in the 
Orient, instead of diminishing it. In my opinion, it will be 


in which we find ourselves at the end of 30 years. We have | worth all that we shall lose by reason of a larger importation 
an islet in which we have planted something in the nature of 


of Philippine products. 
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Mr. President, in dealing with this question, which involves 
a nation’s independence, we must bear in mind that with 
reference to such subjects the times are exceptional and 
extraordinary. Much has transpired in the last 30 years to 
fire the aspirations and arouse the hopes of peoples condi- 
tioned as are the Filipinos. Not since the American revolu- 
tion has the gospel of liberty and independence been preached 
with such fervor and apparent sincerity as during these last 
thirty-odd years. 

Our own Nation has been a leader in the crusade which 
had for its great objective the removing of the last vestige of 
domination from all peoples. We have joined in teaching 
people everywhere to look upon domination as a badge of 
inferiority. 

The right of peoples to live their own lives in their own 
way, not according to some rule or standard set up by a 
superior power but to live their own lives in their own way, 
was a tenet of the Great War. It came from the United 
States. Self-determination was upon the lips of all—in sub- 
ject nations most of all. It is difficult at this time to realize 
the effect of that appeal, that message, upon the plans and 
purposes of the entire world. It was one of the great con- 
tributing factors in determining the World War. There 
were no subject people on the round globe but accepted it 
as a solemn pledge. The restless spirit now moving in the 
hearts of uncounted millions in the Near and Far East, the 
deep-growing resentment against all forms of domination, 
whether mild or severe, are the fruits in a large part of our 
own teachings. If, therefore, we are to legislate intelligently, 
if we are to take into consideration all facts and factors, if 
we are to act with wisdom and justice—the wisdom and jus- 
tice which come from the deep searching of human nature— 
we have to remember that the day has passed when a people, 
however backward that people may be in the eyes of others, 
are to be satisfied with an overlord, however mild and gener- 
ous and just that overlord may be, and the United States has 
been all these. By the common consent of the world in the 
world’s greatest crisis, and by reason of our own teachings, 
the reign of the overlord draws to an end. This is a fact we 
can not in wisdom overlook. It is altogether the most stub- 
born, the most persistent, the most imperious fact in this 
whole controversy. 

If under these conditions and in the light of the history 
of recent years we refuse independence, or if we go farther 
and refuse to fix a definite date within a reasonable time 
when independence may be assured, the Filipino people will 
look upon it all as a broken pledge. Disappointment and 
resentment will sink deeper and deeper into their lives, and 
resentful, discontented, distrustful, and unhappy, they will 
not get the best out of life or be able to make the most of 
their opportunities. They will under such circumstances be 
slow to learn the lesson of self-government. Confusion and 
uncertainty will not only foster chagrin and bitterness, but 
will paralyze the energies of an entire people. 

There are those who seek to minimize the feeling of the 
Filipino people relative to independence. But it can not be 
minimized. To them it is a matter of incalculable concern. 
Their grasp of the principles of self-government may not 
be, and undoubtedly is not, as strong and steady as all would 
like to have it. Their knowledge of politics may not be, and 
undoubtedly is not, as profound as that of the Anglo-Saxon. 
But, after all, the fundamental truths which regulate the 
deeds and morals and political relations of men are no great 
distance below the surface. They have, in any event, 
advanced to that stage where their desire for self-govern- 
ment is intense and inextinguishable. 

We as a people absorbed in our own imminent and vexing 
problems, confused and troubled with our own task, may well 
and naturally look upon Philippine independence as an inci- 
dent in our national affairs. Not so with the Filipino people. 
To them it is the great overshadowing question. So long as 
there is the slightest hope of realizing it, they will never be 
able to put it aside. Let us not trifle with them. 

There is another very important fact which seems to me 
well worthy of attention. It is one we are naturally inclined 
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to overlook. The extent to which the United States may 
assist in preparing the people of the Philippines for self- 
government is greatly overestimated. The most important 
part of that preparation the people of the Philippines must 
work out through experience and, I venture to say, in the 
light of all history, through bitter experience. The path to 
power for any people is in a large way not only a difficult 
but a lonely que. It is not what you give or can give a 
people that counts in the making of a nation. It is test 
and trial that fit them for this task. It is the wisdom 
gained when a people are forced to rely upon their own 
efforts. This is the preparation that counts. Character, 
self-reliance, discipline—these are the virtues which come 
through arduous living. What people ever acquired the 
capacity for self-government save through years of adver- 
sity, of struggle, of much suffering, and of great sacrifice? 
Liberty and independence are costly possessions. You may 
inspire the one and bestow the other, but in the last analysis 
they must be paid for, by all who would possess them, with 
their own blood, their own toil and struggle, their own 
Gethsemane. There is no royal road to national freedom 
and power. For all these things, those who would enjoy 
them must pay the price. 

If we should remain in the Philippines for a century and 
then depart, the Filipino people would still have to learn the 
lesson of self-government. They would still have to learn 
how to stand alone. They might have acquired some wealth, 
they might have acquired great culture, but the lesson of 
self-government they would still have to learn. This idea 
that you can by tutelage, by domination, prepare a people 
for self-government is in the face of all human experience. 
If there is an exception to this iron rule of progress and 
freedom, it has escaped my reading. 

I know, Mr. President, that whenever independence is 
granted there will be a risk. I am aware that the Filipino 
people may stumble and fall. But knowing full well that 
whenever independence is given these same things may—I 
should almost say must—happen, I am not willing longer 
to deny them a chance to work out their own salvation. 
Brave, gallant, and patriotic, they are entitled to win. I 
believe they will win. I shall evidence my faith in them by 
my vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move that the Senator from 
Idaho be given more time, if he desires to have it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Such a motion is not in order. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I have been out of the Cham- 
ber in committee session and do not know if there is some 
understanding or agreement that the vote should possibly 
follow the address of the eminent Senator from Idaho. If 
so, I do not wish to interfere. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know of any such understanding 
as that to which the Senator from Illinois alludes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the agreement, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois will have a half hour if he desires it. 

Mr. LEWIS. I have no purpose of consuming so much 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois has 
the floor. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I want to speak to the Sen- 
ate as to this measure and this veto from the standpoint of 
the preservation of the United States. I am not altogether 
in sympathy with the reasons we profess to the world of 
altruistic devotion to liberty of Filipino people - in surren- 
dering the Philippine Islands, and I must concur that we 
have long been under something of an understanding and 
something of a pledge of honor to aid the Filipino people in 
what we speak of as independence. 

My association with the subject is not without some per- 
sonal interest for me. I was rather an unimportant officer 


in the Spanish-American War, serving with one or two emi- 
nent colleagues of the Senate who served in the war with me 
at the same time. I spent some time in inconsequential 
service in the Philippines. I have been greatly concerned as 
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to what would be the result upon the United States of the 
adventure we undertook when we assumed imperial colonial 
policy in Asia. 

I recall how, while I was a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives previous to and following the Spanish-American 
War, the eminent Senators from Massachusetts—and I may 
say the Members of Congress—led by Senator Hoar, of Mas- 
sachusetts, supported by Senators Hale ang Frye, of the 
State of Maine, were pilloried throughout the country as 
“little Americans” because they forbade their country to 
make this adventure into imperialism, as the eminent Sena- 
tor from Idaho has correctly characterized the undertaking. 
I can not forget that what was known as the anti-imperialist 
societies of New England were held up as being unworthy 
the confidence of their fellow countrymen, and that those of 
the political party with which I am allied, when the issue 
was made that to enter into this politicai form of govern- 
ment was against the very spirit and theory of American 
institutions, were heralded as unpatriotic, “pulling down 
the flag,” as was the constant characterization, and every- 
where throughout the Union our political party of the 
Democracy was impugned and impeached as lacking the 
patriotism of Americans, all this because Democracy sought 
to hold its countrymen firm to the foundation and the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution on the one hand—the theory of 
human liberty to the individual on the other. 

Mr. President, we have reached the point where we are 
to decide now what we shall do. Shall we yield to the veto 
of the President, or, with great respect to him as a citizen 
and an officer of government, overcome the veto by the 
expression of individual judgment of the body of the legis- 
lators? 

I can not support the veto, for reasons which apply to my 
own United States. The Holy Scripture informs us that 
a humble shepherd approached a king on an occasion when 
the king inquired of him, Who is the offender of whom 
you speak?” The humble one turned to face the royalty of 
the Orient, exclaiming, “ Thou art the man.” 

I desire to say to my country that she occupies a place of 
danger to-day, the greatest and the most threatened of any 
nation in the world. We must confront the truth. There, 
thousands of miles away to the east, lie the Philippines. 
They are claimed to be the possession of the United States. 
In that Orient and its contact sits Russia with her grievance 
against us deeply buried within her bosom. They simmer in 
vengeance. They literally smoke in the intensity of their 
hoped conflict. Under the past administration of President 
Taft we disrupted a treaty with Russia because of the con- 
duct of that country against a class of Americans we speak 
of as the Jewish citizen. Under Wilson’s administration we 
were compelled to withdraw the funds which had been in- 
trusted for republican democracy because of the manner in 
which the appropriation was being polluted and used for 
objects in violation of the very purposes of that under- 
standing. 

To-day the Bolshevist Government of Russia has the 
grievance that we decline as a nation to recognize it and 
hold it as a possession of politics that we view as unworthy 
of our recognition. Readily we confess we have given to this 
country grievances which have been ever sufficient to every 
other land in the world to feel to us as their feeling is 
intensified and developed every hour and disclosed toward 
us every day. 

Mr. President, we have a system of government that says 
to the Japanese and the Chinese “ We can not allow you to 
be either residents of our land or citizens of our country.” 
As the eminent Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] 
alluded on yesterday, the question is not one of opposition 
to their races, but of the preservation of the institutions of 
America and the spirit of our Republic, though the oriental 
nations do not so understand it. Let us be clear. When we 
tell the world that we do not regard them as worthy of 
being citizens of the United States or of being competent 
even to be residents, we hold them before the earth as certi- 
fied by ourselves as lacking the elements that make them 
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the equal of their fellow citizens of the world at this mo- 
ment, despite the fact that we took them as allies in the 
World War and accepted both Japan and China, who allied 
themselves with France and England under a treaty which 
prevailed, looking to the defense of each other and in this we 
joined them. It is by this they have a right now to point 
the earth to us and to say: “Behold the United States of 
America. When in peril she consented to choose us as 
allies for her preservation;” and they add, “We sent our 
people to die in the same cause. Yet they say we are still 
held by them to be unworthy as either citizens or residents.” 

They will soon be found to note that the United States 
has not one friend nation in all Europe. They wiil turn to 
France and England and say, “ Gentlemen, in view of these 
relationships we have borne with you in the World War and 
your interests which you are preserving financially with us 
now, we ask you to ask the United States to permit us to 
occupy the same place in the confidence of the country 
and enjoy the citizenship of their land that your people are 
allowed.” 

Does anyone fancy England will decline the request? 
Does anyone feel that France will withhold her assent to the 
demand? The very moment France or England declines to 
accept the suggestion from those nations these Orient na- 
tions will drive England out of China, from Hong Kong to 
Hankow, and turn to France in the French possessions of 
the Chinese dominion of Indo China and drive her out upon 
the theory that she is an enemy to their interests. No one 
knows this more than England and France. Therefore, sirs, 
we could never look to those who were our previous allies 
in a previous conflict to remain such in a matter that might 
arise in conflict between our land and the Orient. Let us 
look to it face to face and exclaim, “ The specter frightens, 
and thou art the man.” 

Then what will be the situation? Citizens of my country 
and my fellow colleagues, we have a doctrine much alluded 
to by speakers here, and called the Monroe doctrine, which 
preserves and prevents the advance of Europe on America 
by way of South or Central America. Do you not realize 
what will happen? Very shortly Russia will have her under- 
standing with China and Japan. The present apparent 
hostile relations there in the Orient between these lands are 
but temporary. They have a common grievance against us, 
and never in the time of all history has a common grievance 
failed to bring the brotherhood of action between nations. 
A Monroe doctrine of Asia will soon arise against their real 
or imaginary offender before our eyes, with its principal 
object being to gratify the grievance of Japan and China for 
our thrusting their citizens out as unworthy people from our 
soil. To this alliance, Russia, because of our refusal to 
recognize her as a nation being worthy of sitting among the 
nations of the world, will add her government and her 
forces. 

In what position will we be? Will those people come to 
America to assail us in any conflict with us? Not at all. 
We gave them the lesson of action. When the United States 
was in conflict with Spain, through which the Philippines 
came to us, did we go to Madrid and Barcelona? Not at all. 
We seized Cuba, lying at our door. From 4,000 miles dis- 
tance we said to Spain, “ Come and get her.” We seized the 
Philippines 13,000 miles away and said to Spain, “ Come and 
get them.” That lesson we gave. From this lesson those 
angered people of Asia will seize the Philippine Islands, and 
with the grasp of them in military hand, the oriental nations 
will say to us, “Gentlemen, come and get them.” With 
8,000 miles intervening from the base of our supplies, it tak- 
ing two years in the present form of transportation to land 
an army sufficient to defend—with aerial navigation in its 
perfection—with Japan having been given by the United 
States, in an hour of lack of sense or lack of conscience on 
the part of United States statesmen, the very base on which 
we could maintain conflict against them, all leaving us no 
place of sufficient proportions for supplies or naval weapons 
in the Orient. Here in this picture we behold the situation 
in which the United States would then find itself. 
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Where is the sense of our remaining in possession of a 
country which we would be called upon to protect and 
defend, which imperils the Republic in the manner that it 
does in the event of the arising of these conditions to which 
I allude and which every citizen of our land and every stu- 
dent of everyday history must see is a cloud, in the language 
of Holy Writ, which may be “ no larger than a man’s hand,” 
and yet surely on its way to where it will be the storm, 
holding that flame will send its furies upon our Republic? 

It is time the United States woke up to realize her situa- 
tion. She is an island between Europe and Asia with not 
any nation anywhere her unselfish advocate, her ardent 
upholder. Why should we hazard ourselves by remaining 
in a situation which in the event of confiict in such manner 
would place us at such a disadvantage that would endanger 
us in the conflict and in the meantime leaves us helpless 
against our foes? 

Mr. President, I pay great respect to the message of the 
President of the United States. I give my praise to the 
eminent orators on both sides of the Chamber for their 
defense of the liberty of the Filipinos. I reckon with these 
eminent gentlemen that we are under the obligation hereto- 
fore described to keep faith in giving wherever we can the 
independence of the Filipinos. But apart from all of that 
and without resting upon the mere ethics of those conten- 
tions, I base my opposition squarely on the defense of the 
United States of America against what I see the future 
Monroe policy of all Asia, with Russia, China, and Japan— 
all to be organized to contest the United States. 

Seeing the situation, contemplating the dangers which 
surround us, the lack of friendships which unhappily we 
must confess, the imperiled attitude which our Nation 
occupies, I hasten to call attention that the act we are doing 
to-day in overriding the veto of the President is one in the 
preservation of the United States and in carrying out the 
policy which eminent commanding soldiers and our former 
Presidents and leaders of our Government, military and 
naval, have ever pointed out—that “the Philippines are a 
source of great weakness to the United States.” To which 
I add, the danger zone of future existence of the Republic. 
If we ever, through failure of the preservation of our insti- 
tutions, involve ourselves in a conflict with nations at such 
distance where we can not assure supplies to our people 
and sustenance to our Army, we must not be blinded nor 
should we through sentiment in any wise cloud what will be 
the result on the United States. 

Therefore, until we can renew friendship with the nations 
of Europe upon the basis of justice to ourselves, and look 
forward somewhere for those who might lend aid to us in 
the event of our peril, so long as we remain the pariah alone 
literally with all hands raised against us and our hands 
against them, it is no hour to imperil us further by clinging 
to a sentimental position and an unprofitable pursuit that 
invites conflict to the end, which I fear even in this hour the 
complete imperiling if not the destruction of the institu- 
tions of this Republic. 

Mr. President, I conclude. The world to-day is infiamed 
within the hearts of mankind. There is no real respect for 
the principles of liberty anywhere. There is no obedience 
to constitutional government out of reverence or respect for 
the government. The only obedience there is to laws to-day 
in any of these lands is merely out of fear of punishment. 
The same must be said of America. We have neither rey- 
erence for home, for parents, nor respect for laws as such. 
They are obeyed only in form of custom, and more generally 
the spirit of defiance to law or morality is in our land. It is 
no hour for us to trifle with the situation in America. We 
need everything to waken the confidence of the masses, to 
make the poor feel we are its friends. We here particularly 
must invite our country to realize the perils that surround us, 
to not enter willingly with these nations or with these 
peoples whose object is vengeance wherever it can be en- 
joyed, and resentment wherever it may be pursued. This 
will mean the destruction of all institutions that are now 


founded in the past. Those who do it hope that some new 
order of the future may be built upon the ruins. This is a 


‘speculation of their to-morrows and a prophet of their 


hopes. 

For that reason, that we may return to our own land, 
attend to the affairs of our domestic hearthstone, loyal to 
our flag, faithful to our citizens, with our hands from that 
which invites conflict to the United States at such an hour 
when she is so endangered in the surrounding situation, I 
approve the overriding of the veto of the President, not 
because it is a veto of the Republican President but because 
the passage of the bill begins the preservation of the United 
States as a republic of the United States of America, where 
again we can return to our country with confidence in those 
who guide it and with love for its institutions. Sirs, for 
myself, I repeat, speaking with Commodore Decatur: 


Our country! * + + May she always be in the right; but our 
country, right or wrong! 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I believe that in a few 


minutes the Government of the United States will execute 
its trust with regard to the Philippine Islands; I think that 
we shall consummate our pledges to the Philippine people. 
That action should bring happiness to the Philippine people 
and arouse pride in the bosoms of our own citizens. Yet 
when that act shall have been consummated, so far as the 
Senate and House of Representatives are concerned, still it 
will not be finally consummated. It will be consummated so 
far as our Government is able to consummate it, yet this act 
must be submitted, first, to the legislature of the Philippine 
Islands to see whether they will accept the act; and, second, 
it must be submitted to the people of the Philippine Islands 
to decide as to whether they will accept the terms of inde- 
pendence provided in the act. It is only for the purposes, 
as I may say, of addressing the Philippine people for a few 
moments that I take up the time of the Senate in discussing 
something that is already practically foreclosed. There is 
nothing that can be added to the arguments that have been 
made here with regard to the passage of this bill, notwith- 
standing the objections of the President, but there may be 
some things said to the Filipino people which have not been 
said on the floor of the Senate, nor do I believe they have 
been said on the floor of the other body. 

If this legislation shall be finally defeated, it will be de- 
feated by the same power that has constantly defeated 
such legislation in the Congress of the United States over a 
period of a great many years. I speak of the power of im- 
perialism. I mean not only those in the Senate and in the 
other House who think the thoughts of imperialists and hold 
the idea of imperialism but that class of people throughout 
the United States who entertain similar views. They are not 
a large class; they are a very small minority of the Senate 
of the United States, they are a very small minority of the 
House of Representatives, yet by reason of the complexity 
of this problem, by reason of the wide divergence of opinion, 
this small minority in Congress and throughout the United 
States has been able to stimulate disagreement between those 
forces who have sincérely favored independence on various 
conditions. They have been defeated in the Congress of 
the United States so far; they will be defeated in the Senate 
of the United States in a very few minutes; but the prob- 
lems of the Philippines will not be settled until the Filipino 
people shall have passed on this question. 

Immediately after we took possession of the Philippine 
Islands there was a spirit of liberty actuating all our people 
and our Congress, but it gradually evolved, and it is evolv- 
ing now. In 1909 the spirit of imperialism had grown to 
the point that we had decided to utilize the Philippine Is- 
lands not for their own development and independence but 
for the benefit of the United States, looking, I believe, to a 
permanent policy of possession. In 1909 we forced upon 
the Philippine people a tariff against every other country in 
the world except our own, and then the entwining of our 
lives became more intimate, the entwining of our economic 
systems became closer, and is becoming closer and closer 
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every day, so that the interrelationships are very much 
more difficult to unravel now than in 1916, and it will be 
more difficult to unravel them 2, 3, 4, or 5 years from now 
if the steps we have taken so far shall be abandoned by the 
Filipino people themselves. 

I say to you, Mr. President, that it has been imperialism, 
small as the minority representing it was, that has delayed 
for twenty-odd years, since I have been a member of the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, every effort 
not only of the Filipino people but of our own people to carry 
out our pledges and to consummate and execute our trust. 
I say now that the same influence moving from this body, 
moving from this Government to the government of the 
Philippine Islands and to the Philippine people will make its 
last stand there. The imperialists appeal to every selfish in- 
terest in this country against this legislation; they appealed 
to both sides of the question; they appealed to every side 
of the question. They used every lobbyist in every cause 
and every policy connected with the problem to the end of 
bringing about a disagreement and failure of action. We 
were fortunate in the Congress of the United States this time. 
We had a committee in the other House and a committee in 
the Senate that were harmonious before the bills were ac- 
tually drawn. They themselves participated together in the 
drafting of the original act, and when it came to the final 
adoption of the measure in conference every member of those 
two committees was so imbued with the idea that this was 
possibly the last chance we would have in years, as has been 
previously stated, that they surrendered some of their own 
desires in this matter, some of their own theories, so that 
they might get together. Thus, we have reached the great- 
est compromise, the fairest compromise both to the people 
of the Philippine Islands and to our own people that has 
ever as yet been suggested, in my opinion, and which ever 
can be accomplished. 

I wish to appeal to the Philippine people, because I have 
the deepest affection for them. I was in the Philippine 
Islands summer before last with the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Hawes], accepting their hospitality everywhere, and I 
know that they are a hospitable, lovable, peaceful, and loyal 
people, and I wish them every happiness and every success. 
I want the friendly relations that have existed during all 
the years of our possession of the Philippines to continue 
and to grow, as they should continue and should grow. 
Yet I can see on the horizon there a cloud that is growing, 
the cloud of distrust that is being stimulated in the minds 
of the people of the Philippine Islands. I can see that the 
old spirit of selfishness is being aroused there by imperialists. 
They are stimulating in the minds of the Philippine people 
the hope that they can get something better, they say, the 
hope that they can get immediate independence or early 
independence and yet at the same time retain some of their 
present economic relations with the United States. I want 
to say that such people in the Philippine Islands do not 
understand the situation in the United States and in the 
Congress of the United States; they do not understand the 
unselfishness of our people, the unselfishness of our Congress, 
that has been demonstrated by the care we have taken in 
this act for the future welfare of the Philippine people. 
I know that every member of our committee was unselfish. 
Differing, as they may partially have done, with regard to 
the time for ultimate independence, they were unselfish 
in that they were looking after the interests of the Filipino 
people. But I hear to-day voices, coming almost silently, 
so low that one may hardly hear them, moving across the 
Pacific from another little group in the Philippine Islands, 
a little group of politicians, a little group who do not rep- 
resent the Filipino people. They are whispering that if this 
legislation shall not be accepted by the Filipino people, then 
those who are doing the whispering will be able to obtain 
far better conditions for the Filipino people; that they will 
probably be able to obtain what Aguinaldo wanted—that is, 
almost immediate independence, with free trade for 10 
years thereafter. That was his proposition. That, how- 
ever, would not be considered fair by the people of the 
United States; it would not be considered fair by me, and I 
would vote against it. 
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I make a last appeal to the Filipino people, as I appealed 
to them before their joint legislature a year and a half ago 
in the Philippine Islands. I then said to them, “Appoint the 
ablest commission you can possibly find; send them to the 
United States to negotiate with the Congress of the United 
States; do not suggest that they make demands upon the 
Congress of the United States, but that they meet the Con- 
gress half way, and you will get legislation.” I stated fur- 
ther to that legislature, “ When you have appointed such a 
commission trust them.” I am happy to say that the Legis- 
lature of the Philippine Islands appointed the ablest and 
most representative commission that has ever appeared here 
on behalf of those islands, and I may say the ablest com- 
mission representing any people whatsoever, that ever ap- 
peared before any committee of which I have been a member. 
They have been diplomatic, they have been fair, they have 
been loyal to their own people in fighting for everything they 
could obtain for their people, and yet their ability and their 
knowledge of the situation, their natural sense of justice and 
diplomacy have finally led them unequivocally to assure the 
President of the United States that, while this bill is not all 
they would have liked to have, they consider it honor- 
able, fair, and just, and they begged him to sign it. To-day, 
through the Senator from Missouri, who is soon to leave this 
body, and whose heart has been so closely wrapped up in 
this question for many years, there has been placed in the 
Record a letter addressed to the Congress of the United 
States signed by every member of that commission pleading 
with the Congress of the United States, pleading with the 
Senate of the United States to consummate this old trust, 
to ae out the pledges of the Nation by adopting this bill 
as oy 

After we have carried out our pledges and passed this bill, 
I think it would be a tragedy if the forces of imperialism in 
the Philippine Islands should deceive the Philippine people 
and cause them to reject this offer, which is the consumma- 
tion of nearly two decades of intensive work, in the hope of 
something better in the future, because I tell the people of 
the Philippine Islands that, in my opinion, the exigencies of 
our own country, the suffering of our own people, the great 
economic problems that present themselves to us are going 
to prevent us from considering at the next session and 
perhaps for session upon session yet to come any such ques- 
tion, and they had better now settle this matter once and 
for all. 

I shall be happy when in a few minutes the Senate passes 
this bill finally, and I shall be more than happy when the 
Filipino people express their confidence in the sincerity of 
our people, their confidence in our friendship as we have 
confidence in their friendship, so that those ties may be- 
come stronger as time goes on and may never again be 
threatened. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I desire only a brief time 
in which to explain my vote upon this subject. 

I have had definite convictions over a long period as to 
the course I should take in recording my vote respecting 
Philippine independence 

History records that Magellan visited the islands in 1521, 
and that the first mass was said on the island of Cebu. 
The spot where this prayer was offered is held sacred to 
this day, located as it is in the shadow of the Church of St. 
Augustine. This place Cebu became the first settlement 
in the Philippine Islands. That was 75 years, Mr. Presi- 
dent, before Boston was founded, and 42 years before Capt. 
John Smith located his little colony at Jamestown. 

Four centuries have passed since the visit of Magellan to 
the Philippines and his death by assassination at Mactan. 
What a transformation there has been since his time, and 
especially since the islands came under the protection of 
the American flag! 

The Philippine people, Mr. President, had long had some 
form of government when the forefathers of this land were 
battling for their independence. The formula which Con- 
gress has adopted under which independence will ulti- 
mately be given to the Philippine Islands may not be com- 
pletely satisfying to everyone, but when will we have the 
opportunity to vote for a better measure? Although con- 
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fusion and differences of opinion exist in the Congress of 
the United States upon the kind of a bill that should be 
adopted, I have the conviction that we, as a Nation, in 
keeping with our own history and traditions should not 
undertake to govern a people who resent our protecting 
arm. Will they not develop more rapidly in self-reliance 
by being permitted to assume and develop their own 
destiny? 

The formula for the independence of the Philippine 
Islands may be one of “folly ” in the way of responsibility, 
as has been argued upon the floor of the Senate; but when 
will we have a formula with less “ folly ”? 

It has been stated that under this bill no relief is given 
to the American farmer. It may well be said that less will 
be realized by the Philippine people in the way of exchange 
of commerce during the twilight interim that will exist 
between the time when they vote to adopt their constitu- 
tion and the time when they come into control of their 
own government. The longer independence shall be de- 
layed the longer will it take each of the interested parties 
to appreciate the full possibilities of economic return when 
each country shall be independent of the other. 

It has been some 30 years since we assumed the responsi- 
bilities of these islands. From what I have been reading in 
current history respecting the ability of the Philippine peo- 
ple to govern themselves, I have the impression that they 
have more consideration for their own economic welfare 
and the industries upon which they must depend, as shown 
by recent legislative action upon their part in dealing with 
the depreciated-currency problem, than this Nation has dis- 
played upon the same question. It is a problem that con- 
fronts us in our own land, and we have been unwilling to 
consider it in the interest of American labor and American 
industry; but the Philippine Legislature has manifested a 
paternal and protective feeling for its own industries that 
is not evidenced by our own Congress. 

The Philippine people were in a state of revolution in 
1898 against Spain. They are in a state of patriotic unrest 
against this Republic at this hour, due to their desire for 
their own independence. 

If the principles laid down by Washington as to the con- 
duct of the Government of our own Republic at the time 
of his passing from public life had been adhered to, in my 
judgment the citizenship of this land at this hour would 
be in a different state respecting their contentment, both 
spiritually, financially, and economically. 

Mr. President, so far as my influence and vote may go, 
I shall, in the future, be more determined in my advocacy of 
our rededication to those sacred principles, both in private 
and public life, which Washington laid down as a guide to 
our footsteps as a people. 

Although I admire the high idealism that motivated our 
distinguished President in vetoing this legislation, I feel im- 
pelled, Mr. President, to cast my vote for the passage of 
House bill 7233, as I am convinced that the principle of 
self-determination of races and peoples is one to which this 
Nation has always subscribed, and that the passage of this 
measure will serve notice to the covetous nations of the 
world that America has no imperialistic designs, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, after the brilliant 
and exhaustive debate which has taken place in this Cham- 
ber upon this bill, first, when it was first before the Senate 
for consideration, and now in connection with the veto mes- 
sage of the President of the United States, I do not rise with 
any idea that I may add anything to what has been said 
upon this subject. Nevertheless, in view of the long and 
effective interest which my illustrious predecessor in this 
body took in the cause of Philippine independence, I desire 
to state briefly my reasons for voting to override the veto 
of the President of the United States. 

May I say, Mr. President, that in the seven years I have 
been a member of this body, and in the years in which prior 
to that time I was in and about this Chamber, I have never 
seen a committee more exhaustively or fairly work upon an 
important piece of legislation than was the case with the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs in connection 
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with the framing of this legislation. I believe it fair to state 
that the members of that committee have given a distin- 
guished and unbiased and a patriotic consideration to every 
phase involved in this intricate and delicately balanced ques- 
tion of economic relationships, and the larger question of 
independence for a deserving and an ambitious people. I 
pay particular tribute to the exhaustive, the indefatigable 
work done by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Currine], the chairman of 
the committee, and other members of that body. 

I believe the pending legislation presents a fair compromise 
of the conflicting economic interests that exist between the 
United States of America and the Philippine Islands. Like- 
wise, I believe it presents a fairly, a delicately balanced com- 
promise between the conflicting economic interests of the 
people of the United States. 

I am not unmindful of the intense interest of the agri- 
cultural producers of the United States in some relief from 
the competition which they envision and which they have 
experienced from the Philippine Islands. Nevertheless, as 
has been so well stated by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], there can be no relief from that competition, severe 
as it may be, until a direct and definite step is taken to 
achieve independence for the Philippine people. No matter 
how compelling might be the economic interests of the peo- 
ple of this country, I can never bring myself to believe that 
the Members of the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives representing those conflicting interests would ever so 
far stultify themselves as to impose upon a people whom we 
have held against their will the cruel action of a tyrant, to 
impose upon them the status of a subject people and at the 
same time to levy against them tariffs and restriction of 
immigration while we still maintain our control over them 
and over their government. 

Therefore, to those in the United States who are not satis- 
fied that this bill brings independence speedily enough may 
I say it at least provides for independence; it takes a step 
directly toward independence and quickly applies the partial 
remedy of the import duties. 

Furthermore, in view of the long study given this ques- 
tion, in view of the time taken by the legislative bodies at 
this end of the Capitol and at the other, I venture the asser- 
tion that if this measure be defeated here this afternoon 
years will go by before it is once more presented in a form in 
which it may hope to receive favorable action by the Con- 
gress. In fact, I am so convinced in my own mind that it 
is “ now or never” so far as ultimate Philippine independ- 
ence is concerned that I would have compromised even 
further concerning the length of time that this intermediate 
period is to run rather than to see the legislation fail at this 
session of Congress. 

Little as may be the consideration given to the pressing 
and desperate economic plight of the United States at this 
short lame duck session of Congress, I can not but believe 
that those questions will, in one form or another, so irre- 
sistibly force their attention upon the special session of Con- 
gress and the regular session to follow it that legislation of 
this character will of necessity be crowded into the back- 
ground. 

I shall not at this time, Mr. President, attempt to analyze 
either the veto message of the President or the alleged sup- 
porting statements of his four Cabinet Secretaries. The 
inconsistencies of the positions of those Secretaries, the 
inconsistencies of the President with himself in his own 
message, have been laid bare before the Senate so ably that 
no further discussion upon that point would be of value. 

Stripped of its verbiage, Mr. President, its inconsistencies 
laid bare, it becomes perfectly evident that the. message of 
the President of the United States and the statements made 
by the four Cabinet members, with the exception of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, may be boiled down into the simple 
proposition that they are opposed unalterably to independ- 
ence for the Philippine people, either now or at any time in 
the future. 

Furthermore, in view of the long record of promises, made 
Officially and unofficially by this Government, and by mem- 
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bers of it, it seems to me that the time has come for action 
looking to the legislative implementation of the aspirations 
of these Philippine people for ultimate independence, Jest 
we stultify our good faith and besmirch our record for honest 
dealing with this particular people, and with the world at 
large. Therefore I would characterize the President’s mes- 
sage as a recommendation for us to take another action 
looking to delay in the long record of promises which we 
have made to the ears of the Philippine people and to the 
world, but which we have broken to their hope. 

In the last analysis this question rises above the conflict- 
ing economic interests of any particular group or of the 
United States as a whole. It rises above the conflicting 
economic interests of the Philippine people. It raises a ques- 
tion fundamental to the perpetuity of this Government. If 
we are to maintain the principles upon which this Govern- 
ment was founded, we must in truth take this step now to 
give independence to the Philippine people. If we are not 
to take that step, then we should no longer profess that 
we adhere to the fundamental principles laid down in the 
Declaration of Independence and in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

For the reasons I have stated, I trust that the Senate of 
the United States will pass this legislation, the veto of the 
President of the United States to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Davis Keyes Schuyler 
Austin Dickinson King Sheppard 
Bailey Dill La Follette Shipstead 
Bankhead Fess Lewis Shortridge 
Barbour Fletcher Logan Smith 
Barkley Frazier Long Smoot 
Bingham George McGill Steiwer 
Black Glass McKellar Stephens 
Blaine Glenn McNary Swanson 
Borah Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton re Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Grammer Neely Townsend 
Bulkley Hale Norbeck Trammell 
Bulow Harrison Norris Tydings 
Byrnes Hastings Nye Vandenberg 
Capper Hatfield Oddie Wagner 
Caraway Hawes Patterson Walcott 
Connally Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mass 
Coolidge Hebert Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Howell Reynolds Watson 
Costigan Hull Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Couzens Johnson Robinson, Ind White 
Cutting Kean Russell 

Dale Kendrick Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, it has been brought to 
the attention of the Senate that a dispatch from the Philip- 
pine Islands, from Manila, tells of a caucus held by a certain 
part of the Philippine Legislature, or perhaps about half 
of the lower branch of their legislature, in which a ma- 
jority of those present voted to oppose the bill now before 
the Senate. The implication is that they agree with the 
President’s veto and would like to see it sustained. 

It should be stated, however, for the Recorp, that the 
leader of those in opposition to the bill has repeatedly stated 
himself as in favor of immediate independence. So far as 
we have been able to learn, the only objection to this bill 
which has come from the members of the Legislature of the 
Philippine Islands, is that it does not give them inde- 
pendence quickly enought to suit them. They wish immedi- 
ate independence. 

The President in his message has pointed out the disad- 
vantages to the Philippine people of independence even at 
the end of 10 or 12 years. The implication all through his 
message, with the exception of the letter of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, is that it would be greatly to their advantage to 
have independence indefinitely postponed, or to give it to 
them at a much later time. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it should be clearly understood 
by those who wonder why the Philippine Legislature, or some 
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members of it, are opposed to the pending bill, that it is 
not that they agree with the President’s position, but that 
they desire immediate, complete, and absolute independ- 
ence, in accordance with the propaganda that has been going 
on there for many years. 

As has been so ably stated by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Currmnc] and also by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], and others, it would be impossible to pass a different 
bill without causing more injustice to the people of the 
United States, or greater injustice to the people of the 
Philippine Islands. The bill now before us is the result of 
a long and carefully worked out and well-studied compro- 
mise between the extremists on both sides, and, as I stated 
this morning, met the approval of almost every member of 
the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, a com- 
mittee where those who call themselves conservative Re- 
publicans, those who call themselves progressive Republi- 
cans, and Democrats of diverse opinion, are represented. 
With the exception of one or two who desire immediate in- 
dependence, or the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], who has his own plan, all the members of the com- 
mittee were in favor of the bill as it was reported to the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill 
pass, the objections of the President of the United States 
to the contrary notwithstanding? The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. BROOKHART’S name was 
called). I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHart]. He has a 
pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Carey]. If pres- 
ent, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROORRHA RTI would vote 
“ae yea.” 

Mr. BULKLEY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Carey], who is necessarily absent from the city. A two- 
thirds vote being required, the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BROORHART] joins in the pair on this vote. If the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Carey] were present, he would vote 
“nay.” If the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART] 
were present he would vote “ yea,” and if I were permitted 
to vote I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCHALL (when his name was called). Mr. President, 
I am for immediate independence and not for overriding the 
veto 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, a point of 
order. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. SCHALL. I therefore vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I am advised that the junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. THomas] has not voted. I therefore trans- 
fer my pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Carey] to the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] and 
vote “yea.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 66, nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—66 
Ashurst Costigan La Follette Russell 
Bailey Couzens Lewis Sheppard 
Bankhead Cutting Logan Shipstead 
Barkley Long Shortridge 
Bingham Fletcher McGill Smith 
Black Frazier McKellar Steiwer 
Blaine George McNary Stephens 
Borah Glass Metcalf Swanson 
Bratton Gore Neely Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Harrison Norbeck Trammell 
Bulkley Hatfield Norris Tydings 
Bulow Hawes Nye Wagner 
Byrnes Hayden Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Capper Howell Pittman Walsh. Mont. 
Caraway Hull Reynolds Wheeler 
Connally Johnson Robinson, Ark. 
Coolidge Kendrick Robinson, Ind. 

NAYS 26 
Austin Glenn Keyes Townsend 
Barbour Goldsborough Moses Vandenberg 
Copeland Grammer Patterson Walcott 
Dale Hale Reed Watson 
Davis Hastings Schall White 
Dickinson Hebert Schuyler 
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NOT VOTING—4 
Brookhart Carey King Thomas, Idaho 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the vote the yeas are 66, 
the nays 26. More than two-thirds having voted in the 
affirmative, the bill is passed, the objections of the President 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. CUTTING subsequently said: Mr. President, I had 
occasion to make some quotations from and criticisms of 
statements made by four members of the President’s Cabinet 
in connection with the Philippine independence bill. In 
making those remarks I had assumed that some Senator 
supporting the President’s veto had already inserted those 
statements in the Recorp. I am amazed to find that none 
of the Senators who based their action on those communica- 
tions has seen fit vo insert the letters written by the four 
Secretaries, and I think, in justice to them, that those letters 
ought to be printed in the Recorp in full. I ask unanimous 
consent that they may be printed in the permanent RECORD 
in connection with the debate on the Philippine bill where 
the subject came up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letters 
will be inserted in the permanent Record and printed in con- 
nection with the debate referred to by the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

SECRETARY STIMSON’S OPINION 


My Dear Mr. Presmpent: You have asked me to give you my 
views as to the effect which the bill (H. R. 7233) recently passed 
by both Houses of Congress to provide for the independence of the 
Philippine Islands will have upon our foreign relations. 

Any withdrawal of American sovereignty from the islands, even 
the best and most carefully devised conditions, and with the 
utmost and continuous good will on the part of both of the 
Governments concerned, will necessarily be attended by hazard 
and uncertainty and will involve risk to the welfare of the Fili- 
pinos, on one side, and to the prestige and future interests of the 
United States on the other. After a careful examination of the 
provisions of this bill, I am convinced that it will seriously ac- 
centuate these risks and dangers and almost inevitably be fol- 
lowed by evils to both peoples which might otherwise be avoided. 

For over 30 years this Government has been conducting, with 
remarkable success, the courageous experiment of establishing 
among an oriental people the practices of western economic and 
social development and the principles of American political democ- 
Tracy. The Philippine Islands represent to-day an islet of grow- 
ing western development and Christian thought surrounded by 
an ocean of orientalism. They have become a physical and 
spiritual base for American influence—political, economic, and 
social—in the Far East. There we demonstrate before the eyes of 
all far eastern peoples and of all governments which exercise au- 
thority or influence in the Far East American ideas and methods. 
We show, and they see, how we organize, maintain, and admin- 
ister agencies of government; agencies for establishing and pre- 
serving order; agencies for the peaceful solution of the problems 
of human contact; and agencies for regulating, safeguarding, and 
promoting the interests and welfare of the individuals, the groups 
and the entire people who make up a commonwealth. 


WARNS OF UNSETTLING EFFECT 


Furthermore, our presence in the Philippines has already con- 
tributed to the development of a new base of political equilibrium 
throughout the area of the western Pacific and eastern Asia. 
Withdrawal of our sovereignty from the Philippines and the ter- 
mination of our responsibility in and for the islands, under the 
best of circumstances, would tend profoundly to disturb that 
equilibrium. Even under the best of circumstances it would in- 
evitably have an unsettling effect in the relations to political 
thought of the various races or nations in the Far East, and in 
the relation of those races or nations among themselves and with 
the rest of the world. 

The wise founders of our policy in the Philippines clearly fore- 
saw these contingencies. While they fully recognized that the 
bold experiment in teaching self-government, which they were 
conducting in the Philippines for the benefit of the Filipinos, 
might ultimately lead to the desire on the part of their wards for 
a complete severance of the ties between the two peoples in the 
shape of absolute independence, they consistently and repeatedly 
insisted that the decision on this momentous question should not 
take place until after a full measure of education and political 
and economic experience, and until their wards by demonstrated 
capacity in self-government had shown themselves competent both 
to make a wise decision and to undertake the responsibilities 
which would be involved in such a separation. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT QUOTED 

Thus, in 1902, President Roosevelt said: 

“Our earnest effort is to help these people upward along the 
stony and difficult path that leads to self-government. * * * 
When they have thus shown their capacity for real freedom by 
their power to self-government, then, and not till then, will tt be 
possible to decide whether they are to exist Independently of us 
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or to be knit to us by ties of common friendship and interest. 
When that day will come, it is not in human wisdom to foretell.” 

Mr, Taft, with his double experience of Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands and American executive as Secretary of War, 
similarly, in 1904, said of the Filipinos: 

„ © when they have learned the principles of successful 
popular self-government from a gradually enlarged experience 
therein, we can discuss the question whether independence is 
what they desire and grant it, or whether they prefer the reten- 
tion of a closer association with the country which, by its guid- 
ance, has unselfishly led them on to better conditions.” 

The vast difference between individual freedom and popular 
self-government among the Filipinos, on the one hand, and a com- 
plete severance, economic and political, between those islands and 
the great Nation which had educated them, on the other, was thus 
clearly recognized. It was also recognized that a decision be- 
tween these two alternatives required the fullest possible politi- 
cal maturity on the part of our wards, in the light of the far- 
reaching responsibilities which such a decision involves. 


COMMONWEALTH PLAN ENVISAGED 


The American founders of our Philippine policy thus clearly 
foresaw the possibility that some future connection between the 
United States and the Philippines, such as, for example, that 
which has since been realized between the free nations which 
compose the British Commonwealth of Nations, might be arrived 
at by the voluntary action of both peoples, and that it might 
have very important advantages to both nations. They wisely left 
this decision open as one which might be so entered into in the 
ripeness of time and experience. 

The fundamental vice of the pending bill is that it completely 
disregards these precautions and reverses this wise policy. It not 
only fails to recognize the vital distinction which the founders 
of our policy drew between self-government, on the one hand, and 
complete separation from America, on the other, but it would in- 
evitably mislead the Filipinos into making a decision in favor of 
the latter in the belief that they were voting solely for the 
former. 

Furthermore, it proposes that they should irrevocably make this 
vital decision not after the fullest possible measure of education 
and experience, both political and economic, which can be given, 
but avowedly 10 years before their proposed education is com- 
pleted; while they are still untrained in the executive power of 
their insular government, as well as in the choice of their ju- 
diciary, and while they have not yet tasted the difficulties of the 
probationary period in tariff legislation, which the bill proposes 
subsequently to give them. 

BAIT TO ISLANDERS ASSERTED 


The progress of the Filipinos in self-government thus far, credit- 
able and remarkable as it has been, has been made under the 
supervision of an American chief magistrate who has possessed 
wide powers of supervision over both the insular and provincial 
governments of the islands, who has had direct command of its 
constabulary, and who has appointed its judiciary. It has also 
been made under the supervision of an American auditor, who has 
possessed wide powers of fiscal control. 

The bill proposes to authorize the Filipinos to enact a constitu- 
tion which will enable them to take over these powers subject to 
certain legal restrictions of a not very practical administrative 
character. It thus offers to the Filipino the bait of an extension 
in self-government, which he naturally and strongly desires. But 
the bill provides that when this constitution, extending these 
powers, is laid before the electorate for their decision, a vote in 
favor of the constitution “shall be deemed an expression of the 
will of the people of the Philippine Islands in favor of Philippine 
independence.” 

Under the bill this decision would be made at once, probably 
within two years after the enactment of the law. It would then 
be followed by a 10 years’ probationary period, under the new gov- 
ernment and still under American sovereignty, during the last 
5 years of which period an American tariff upon Philippine exports 
to the United States would be gradually raised 5 per cent each 
year, and afterwards the full tariff duties of the American law 
would be imposed as t all foreign countries. The standard 
of living of the Filipino laborer to-day is said to be nearly 300 per 
cent higher than that of similar classes on the adjacent Asiatic 
mainland. This high standard is based upon his present access 
to the American market. The effect of such a readjustment as 
would be made necessary by this legislation upon the social condi- 
tions of the islands is manifest. Their commerce, their business, 
their new schools and roads, which to-day form such a striking 
contrast to the conditions of their neighbors, would be disastrously 
affected. 

THEIR SUFFERING PREDICTED 

The effect which would be produced upon the Filipino mind by 
such a sequence of events as is provided for in this bill can be 
readily understood. No one can live with the Filipinos and not 
realize that their desire for what they call independence is funda- 
mentally a desire for a fuller measure of domestic self-government 
and not a desire to cast off the protection and advantages of their 
connection with the United States. No one with such an experi- 
ence can fail to anticipate that after the vote for the new consti- 
tution has been taken and after, through the subsequent provi- 
sions of the bill, the Filipinos have come to suffer from the eco- 
nomic consequences of the 10 years’ period of ostensible proba- 
tion which the bill sets up, and after they then find that they 
have bound themselves irrevocably to a loss of the economic 
advantages which they previously enjoyed, they will be quick to 
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charge that they have been the victims of a shabby trick at the 
hands of the Government which has assumed to be their guardian 
and their benefactor. 

The new probationary government will thus be inevitably sub- 
jected to strains arising out of the economic distress in the 
islands, and with its limited effectiveness and powers may be 
unable adequately to control the disorders which may ensue. 
Long before the time for the termination of our responsibility 
through the announcement of independence has arrived, the 
American Government at Washington may be placed in a most 
embarrassing and difficult position in its relation to its insular 
wards, and for the preservation of the order for which it would 
still be responsible might be obliged to fall back upon the only 
effective power which it would still retain, namely, that of military 
force. 

ALSO BLOW TO OUR PRESTIGE 


After the successful progress of the past 30 years, after the wis- 
dom and idealism on the one side, which has been shown by 
the American leaders, and after the intelligence and restraint 
which have been shown on the other side by the Filipmo pupils, 
such a result would be simply catastrophic. It needs no imagina- 
tion to grasp the effect which it would have upon the moral 
prestige and material influence of the United States in the Far 
East. To every foreign eye it would be a demonstration of selfish 
cowardice and futility on our part. The charge that we had 
tricked those whom we had undertaken to protect would be ac- 
cepted. In the Orient, far more even than in the Occident, 
prestige is the measuring rod of success. Such a situation might 
be an irreparable blow to American influence at a time when the 
state of affairs in the Far East is chaotic, when every element of 
stability is threatened, and when out of the Orient may again come 
one of those historic movements which might disturb the whole 


Finally, may I say that these serious hazards to the welfare of 
our foreign relations in the Far East seem to me to be doubly 
tragic when it is considered that they are entirely unnecessary. 
On the one hand, it is easy to demonstrate that the enactment of 
this bill would not benefit materially the economic interests in 
the United States, in whose behalf it has been so strenuously 
pressed. On the other hand, from my own experience in my resi- 
dence in the islands as Governor General, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that, given the requisite patient, disinterested, and intelli- 
gent effort by the representatives of this country, a solution of the 
Philippine problem ultimately could be achieved with the full 
consent of the Filipino people, which would not only satisfy their 
aspirations for self-government but honorably and fully safeguard 
the interests of the United States both at home and in the Far 
East. 

Therefore, in summary, the bill, in my opinion, is open to the 
following most serious objections. In the first place, it finally 
and totally abandons the opportunity for a constructive solution 
of the Philippine problem which would preserve for future gen- 
erations of Americans and Filipinos the benefit of this remark- 
able and successful experiment in cooperation between these two 

ples. In the second place, it terminates our relationship to 
the Philippines in a way which will inevitably create economic 
distress and provoke resentment and unrest in the islands. 
Thirdly, it will thus tend to disturb the equilibrium of the Far 
East and also to greatly damage the prestige and material inter- 
ests of the United States in that region. And fourthly, it will 
cause these evils unnecessarily and without any commensurate 
benefit to the agricultural interests of the United States. 


Vi respectfully, 
ee HENRY L. STIMSON. 


SECRETARY Hype’s LETTER 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I refer to the so-called Philippine” bill, 
which provides for eventual independence, and should like to call 
your attention to some phases of this bill as it affects American 
agriculture. 

Under the bill there are four stages or periods which relate to 
free imports of Philippine agricultural products into the United 
States. 

The first period begins with the enactment of the bili and lasts 
until after the intermediate government is set up. 

There then ensues a second period, during which quota limita- 
tions upon sugar, coconut oil, and fibers are fixed. 

The third period commences after five years, during which an 
export duty rising from 5 per cent in the sixth year to 25 per 
cent in the tenth year is provided. 

The fourth and last period begins with complete independence. 
During this last period full import duties will be applied to im- 
portations of Philippine agricultural products. 

During the first period—that is, until establishment of the inter- 
mediate government—no protection whatever is afforded to Amer- 
ican agriculture. Under the provisions of the bill, this period, 
even in normal workings, is practically certain to occupy three 
full years; and should there be differences of opinion between the 
Philippines and the United States as to legal questions, this period 
might be indefinitely prolonged. 

Therefore, this bill permits a period of time lasting from three 
to an indefinite number of years, during which time the Philip- 
pines can delay while they debate the merits of free imports as 
against independence. So long as they comply with the technical 
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provisions of the act, the United States can not expedite their 
action. There is no protection for American agriculture during 
this period. The bill does not, therefore, constitute what has 
been claimed for it. 

In the third period there is no established rate. These quotas 
are set for sugar, 50 per cent higher than imports for 1928; for 
vegetable oils, 25 per cent larger. 

In the third period there is no real protection afforded to Ameri- 
can farmers by the export taxes. Even the maximum, 25 per cent 
of the existing duties, would afford American competitive products 
no adequate protection. 

The fourth and final period, of course, brings Philippine prod- 
ucts under tariff protection of American agriculture. That time 
may be 10 to 12 years off. 

It seems clear to me that the American farmer is being misled 
as to the protection offered by this bill. It is now that he needs 
protection, not several years hence, when the country has generally 
recovered. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR M. Hype, Secretary. 


SECRETARY CHAPIN’s Views 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 9, 1933. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. PRESDENT: In connection with the bill just passed 
by Congress providing for the eventual independence of the Philip- 
pine Islands, I should like to call your attention to the anticipated 
effects of the measure upon the economic life of those islands, 
This opinion is based on a thorough examination of the material 
on the economic situation in the Philippines available in the 
Department of Commerce. 

Economic stability of the Philippines and their ability to import 
from abroad mainly depend upon the exportation of the principal 
Philippine agricultural products—sugar, hemp, coconut and to- 
bacco products, and also embroideries, which recently have attained 
considerable importance. On the basis of the substantial free- 
trade relations with the United States inaugurated in 1909, and 
the more complete free trade established in 1913, the American 
market for Philippine products has advanced from a value of 
$14,700,000 in 1909 to $105,000,000 in 1930 ($124,460,000 in the peak 
year, 1929), or over 600 per cent! The United States now takes 
annually approximately 80 per cent of all Philippine exports. 
These figures make it apparent that the prosperity of the people 
of the Philippines depends in extraordinary measure upon the 
state of their trade with the United States. 

It has been estimated by a reliable authority that had the 
Philippine and the United States tariffs, respectively, been in force 
in 1930 between the two countries, Philippine exports to the 
United States probably would have amounted to about $39,000,000, 
representing a loss of 63 per cent of the actual value of exports to 
the United States that year. 


WHERE LOSS WOULD FALL 


Of these export products, hemp and copra would not be affected 
materially by a change in trade relations with the United States, 
as they are admitted free. Loss of the American market, there- 
fore, would fall upon the other principal export ccmmodities— 
sugar, coconut oil and other coconut products, cigars, and 
embroideries. 

The sugar industry, with an investment of approximately $200,- 
000,000, accounted in 1931 for 48 per cent of the total returns from 
Philippine exports. Philippine sugar, so far, has not been able to 
compete effectively in world markets with elther Cuban or Javan 
sugars and is therefore sold entirely in the United States. From 
a study of comparative production costs it is clear that it could 
not be sold in the American market even if admitted under the 
reduced rate on Cuban sugar, and, considering the present over- 
production, no other market is available. 

The export of coconut products ordinarily accounts for about 
25 per cent of total Philippine export trade. Investments in the 
industry, including groves, mills, and crop loans, total about $132,- 
000,000. The bulk of the world’s desiccated coconut industry has 
been removed from Ceylon to the Philippine Islands, and the value 
of Philippine coconut exports has increased from $7,000,000 to 
$37,000,000. But with the withdrawal of free-trade relations the 
Philippines would lose its only market for coconut oil and the by- 
product, copra cake. Europe buys copra, but not oil, having its 
own mills to keep busy. Assuming that copra is continued on our 
free list, the loss in oil trade might be partially offset by an in- 
crease in exports of copra to the United States to supply the 
demand of our west-coast mills. The coconut-oll industry, how- 
ever, would probably be lost entirely to the Philippines and the 
desiccated coconut industry, which has developed so conspicuously 
in recent years, would be likely to revert to Ceylon, where labor is 
cheaper and freight rates to the United States lower, 

The United States takes nearly 80 per cent of Philippine cigars, 
compared with less than 5 per cent prior to their free entry into 
this country. Loss of the American market, with little likelihood 
of establishing a large or stable outlet elsewhere, would probably 
endanger the life of that industry. 


For the purposes of this discussion, comparisons and estimates 
are based upon 1930, which, although a bad year commercially, 
was not as abnormally depressed as 1931. 


1933 


EFFECT SERIOUS IN THIS COUNTRY 


The budgetary effect of the falling off in trade into the United 
States would be extremely serious. The insular government de- 
rives the bulk of its revenue from commercial and industrial 
sources which would be particularly affected by any severe disrup- 
tion of the country’s trade. Calculations based on actual gov- 
ernment incomes in 1930 and 1931, and on the estimated decline 
of 50 per cent, indicate that total receipts of the insular govern- 
ment, pending readjustments to conditions brought about by loss 
of the American market, would be considerably less than actual 
expenditures in the past two years. 

Land values would be affected materially. The 640,000 acres of 
land devoted to sugar cultivation would depreciate heavily in 
value, and as some of these lands came irito competition with 
areas producing other commodities they would have the effect of 
lowering prices of such commodities and in turn lowering general 
land values, 

The Philippine National Bank has approximately $13,000,000, or 
55 per cent of its total investment, in loans and advances directly 
dependent upon the sugar industry for liquidation, Disruption of 
this industry would seriously affect at least two-thirds of the 
value of those loans, or more than the combined capital stock and 
surplus of the bank. In addition, 64 per cent of the bank's local 
loans are secured by real estate, and the indirect losses incurred 
by depreciated 1eal estate values would amount to such a substan- 
tial sum as to endanger the solvency of the bank. There are, 
moreover, five other commercial and savings banks whose chief 
form of security is real estate. 


RAILROADS GET SUGAR REVENUE 


During the past eight or nine years the two railway systems of 
the Philippines have received the bulk of their freight revenue 
from sugar, which has not only accounted for the increases in 
total freight receipts but has actually absorbed the substantial 
losses in revenues derived from the transportation of other freight. 
Loss of the sugar traffic not only would be a heavy blow to the 
railroads, but it would entail further losses from the great reduc- 
tion in merchandise which is now carried to the sugar Provinces. 
The Philippine government owns the Manila railroad, which 
heretofore has been a profitable investment, and holds bonds of 
the Philippine Railway Co. to a considerable amount. Moreover, 
the government has guaranteed interest payments on the bonds 
of the two railways to the extent of $21,704,000. In addition to its 
other budgetary difficulties, therefore, it is believed the govern- 
ment would be faced with further heavy financial obligations in 
the event the railways suffered by reason of any serious disruption 
of the sugar industry. 

Among other probable results might be mentioned the 
budgetary burden intidental to unemployment, the lowering of 
the standard of living, and the tendency of capital to leave the 
country under the conditions of economic disturbance created by 
the loss of the American market. 

Very sincerely, 
; Roy D. CHAPIN, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
SECRETARY HURLEY'S REPORT 
The PRESIDENT: 

I have the honor briefly to report, in accordance with your re- 
quest, on H. R. 7233, “An act to enable the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands to adopt a constitution and form a government for 
the Philippine Islands, to provide for the independence of the 
same, and for other purposes,” now awaiting your action after 
passage by Congress. 

INTRODUCTION 

Inasmuch as the War Department is charged with the admin- 
istration of the Philippine Islands, under the present organic act, 
this report covers, in a general way, the entire range of pertinent 
matter, but leaves to the Secretaries of State, Treasury, and Com- 
merce detailed remarks with regard to specific phases of interna- 
tional, financial, and economic factors, respectively. 

This report contains, first, a brief, general discussion of Philip- 
pine independence; second, observations on various sections and 
provisions of the bill; third, opinions on the bill as a whole; and 
fourth, a suggestion for the improvement of the Philippine- 
American relations under the present law. 


Part I. Philippine independence 

The United States has a moral commitment before the world to 
give the Philippine Islands independence when the Filipino peo- 
ple are prepared for it and if they then desire it. The United 
States, of course, has the right to give the Philippines independ- 
ence when they are prepared for it, whether they request it or 
not. 

The question by which we are confronted to-day is this: Are the 
Philippines now prepared for independence? The facts answer 
that question in the negative. The operation of the bill would 
destroy the progress made toward self-government by the Fili- 
pino people. We are told that a large majority of Filipino leaders 
want immediate independence even at the cost of the economic 
chaos and social disorder that this measure will entail. All of 
that may be true. But let us not lose sight of the fact that 
among existing responsibilities of the United States is included 
a special obligation to consider the welfare of the Filipino people. 

Accordingly, to be true to its trust, the United States must 
withhold independence until the Filipino people are reasonably 
prepared, politically and economically, to accept it, and until a 
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stable t can be established with reasonable assurance 
that it will continue to exist and, finally, until international con- 
ditions and relations justify the step. 2 


Part II. Observations on sections and provisions of bill 


Section 1 of the bill provides for the formulation of an interim 
constitution for the Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands, 
The proposed change would disrupt the prograss made toward self- 
government through a third of a century of successful effort. 

Under the present government the people of the islands have 
enjoyed peace, prosperity, progress, and individual freedom unsur- 
passed by any race. This bill substitutes for that successful gov- 
ernment a period of continued American sovereignty under a 
loose, destructive, dangerous plan which does not discharge the 
United States from responsibility but does in large measure de- 
prive it of its means to discharge that responsibility. Such sub- 
stitution is unn because the present organic act has, of 
itself or with proper modification, sufficient flexibility to allow for 
a oe progressive evolution of self-government by the Filipino 
people. 

Section 2 lists certain mandatory provisions of the proposed 
constitution and thus implies indirect legislation by the American 
Congress during the remaining period of American sovereignty. 
The advantage of indirect legisiation over direct legislation is not 
apparent. Several provisions of this section tend to weaken the 
power and prestige of the United States in the Philippine Islands 
by implying that certain essential attributes of United States 
sovereignty are continued during the interim period by sufferance 
rather than by right. 

QUESTION OF DEBTS RAISED 


Other provisions needlessly duplicate or confuse existing United 
States legislation. Furthermore, no effective assurance is given 
that the debts of the present Philippine government, contracted 
during American sovereignty and under authority of acts of Con- 
gress, will be assumed and paid by another Philippine government. 
A subsequent provision of the bill does provide that the President 
may direct the high commissioner to take over the collection of 
customs and apply such part of the revenue received therefrom 
as may be necessary for the payment of overdue indebtedness. 
There is, however, no assurance that the customs collected would 
ever be sufficient to pay these obligations. 

Section 4 provides for the submission of the constitution to the 
Pilipino people. This presents the possibility of a confusion of 
issues, since votes cast for the constitution will be considered as 
votes for independence. It is, to say the least, very doubtful if a 
just final decision could be reached by plebiscite on such an im- 
portant question submitted in such an involved form. Further- 
more, questions affecting the future American policy in the 
Pacific should not be determined by a vote of the Filipino people. 

While the bill provides for the maintenance of American sover- 
eignty in the Philippine Islands for at least 10 years after the 
inauguration of the Commonwealth government, section 5 requires, 
on the establishment of the Commonwealth government, the im- 
mediate transfer to the Philippine Islands of all United States 
properties and rights in the Philippine Islands, except such lands 
and properties as already have been designated for military or 
other reservations of the United States. This transfer is prema- 
ture and binds the United States to present lands and installa- 
tions during the interim period. 


WARNS OF FINANCIAL CHAOS 


Section 6 concerns trade relations between the United States 
and the Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands during the 
interim period, and section 13 prescribes the basis for such rela- 
tions after independence has been established. As economic in- 
dependence is a prerequisite of political independence, these 
sections are of great importance. The bill, as drawn, purports to 
impose upon Philippine products entering the United States 
restrictive quotas, United States customs duties, and/or Philippine 
export taxes operative, in each case, over an indicated respective 
future period of years. The consequences are necessarily highly 
uncertain. In so far, however, as can now be foreseen, and based 
upon existing United States tariff rates, the provisions of the bill 
would prevent, not promote, economic preparation for independence. 

Subject to exceptions that are practically negligible, all products 
of the Philippine Islands now enter the United States free of duty 
or tax. Under the bill the total measure of preparation accom- 
plished up to and including the day before independence would 
be reflected, as regards at least the present volume of shipments, 
in a change from duty-free entrance to entrance subject to Philip- 
pine export taxes equivalent to 25 per cent of the full United 
States tariff rates. Upon the inauguration of the independent 
government the following day all Philippine products would enter 
the United States subject to the payment of 100 per cent customs 
duties. That radical and abrupt transition would in all probabil- 
ity precipitate such financial chaos as to cause great internal 
disorder. The mere prospect of such conditions may easily pro- 
voke that chaos and disorder prior to independence. A simple 
example will fortify this point. 


HUGE TRADE LOSS ESTIMATED 


Based upon present United States tariff rates and upen the 
amount of Philippine sugar imported into the United States in 
1931, such an overnight change in trade relations would represent 
a loss to the Philippine Islands in the marketing of its sugar ex- 
port alone of approximately $30,000,000 annually, a figure over 20 
per cent in excess of the total estimated revenues of the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands for the year 1933. Certainly the 
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economic requirements of a responsible trusteeship should not be 
met in this manner. On the other hand, the United States has 
built up a large agricultural and industrial export trade with the 
Philippine Islands based on a privileged status of free entry, which 
permits competition with the cheap labor of the Far East. The 
bill threatens gradually to destroy this export trade through the 
reduction of Philippine buying power, accentuated later by the 
probable imposition of Philippine tariffs. In short, the trade rela- 
tions prescribed by this bill, while purporting to promote the 
solution of economic problems, would in fact reflect no adequate 
economic preparation of the Philippine Islands for independence. 

The provisions relating to trade would be futile as measures 
for the benefit of the American farmer. Whatever small, if any, 
degree of benefit the agriculturist might receive by exclusion of 
Philippine products during and after the 10-year period would 
be more than offset by the loss of the Philippine market for 
American agricultural exports (dairy products, wheat, flour, cot- 
ton goods, cigarettes, etc.) to the Philippines. 


POINTS TO DANGER OF DELAY 


Under the bill as drawn it is entirely possible for the Philip- 
pine Legislature or leaders, after accepting the provisions of the 
bill and thereby committing the United States to a quasi con- 
tract for further execution of the provisions of the bill, to delay 
indefinitely the inauguration of the Commonwealth government. 
That period of delay could be extended over many years, unless 
the United States Government should meanwhile repeal or 
amend the act. If the act were repealed without the concur- 
rence of the Philippine Legislature, it would lead, undoubtedly, 
to complications and recriminations and, possibly, to very serious 
consequences. During the entire period of the possible delay 
quotas and other limitations imposed by the bill on duty-free 
entry of Philippine products would not be operative. Duty-free 
shipments would, therefore, be unrestricted during that period, 
and might reflect large increases over present res. 

Section 7 prescribes the powers of the President and of his 
representative, the high commissioner, during the interim period. 
While giving a specious appearance of vesting important powers 
of American control and supervision, this section provides in fact 
no adequate means for the effective exercise of any of the essen- 
tial powers thus nominally delegated to the President and his 
representative. A marked condition of responsibility without 
authority is the result. 

Under the present organic act the Governor General is vested 
with those vital powers of supervision and control normally in- 
herent in a chief executive, including authority to take positive 
action of his own initiative to meet emergencies. On the other 
hand, the sole powers and functions vested in the high commis- 
sioner for exercise of his own initiative are those of having ac- 
cess to records and information of the insular government and 
making certain reports to the President and Congress. Further 
than this, he represents the President in the Philippine Islands, 
may administer the customs under certain contingencies (but 
only following prior report to and express instructions from the 
President), and is charged with such additional duties as the 
President may see fit to delegate to him and may be authorized 
by the act to so delegate. 


RISK OF VIOLENCE ASSERTED 


The provisions of the bill are not clear regarding the extent to 
which the President may delegate in advance to the high com- 
missioner authority to be used in emergency. 

Authority that can be expressed by the high commissioner after 
specific report to and approval by the President is unsuited for 
use in emergencies, especially in the case of a Federal representa- 
tive separated from the National Capital by 10,000 miles. In this 
respect the bill is dangerously defective. During the interim 
period the United States Government will be required to protect 
the Commonwealth government from the result of actions which 
American authorities will not be in a position to control. With 
facilities for the prompt and effective exercise of United States 
civil powers reduced to inconsequential proportions, there must 
frankly be faced the resulting risk that conditions may require the 
use of American armed forces. For example, if under the bill 
the high commissioner should be directed to take over the collec- 
tion and administration of the customs, a necessity for the use 
of the military might easily arise. There can be no justification 
for the United States to assume any such responsibility as the 
bill contemplates unless accompanied by adequate provisions for 
the prompt exercise of preventative authority. 

Section 10 deals with the establishment of the independence of 
the Philippine Islands, to which event during the eleventh year 
after the inauguration of the Commonwealth government the 
act purports to commit the United States irrevocably pursuant 
to a decision previously made by the Filipino people over 10 
years earlier. In case the folly of that decision should mean- 
while have been amply demonstrated by developments, Congress 
in any possible steps directed to amendment of the act to meet 
conditions would be confronted with the complications resulting 
from the provisions contained in section 17 of the bill. It is 
considered both inexpedient and hazardous to anticipate future 
developments by adopting an arbitrary time-table or by specify- 
ing a definite date for ultimate independence. Qualification for 
independence is a condition to be achieved gradually as a result 
of trial and error and progressive adjustment. To say now that 
the Philippine Islands will be prepared for independence in a 
particular future year and that world conditions will then be 
propitious is as impossible as it is unwise. 
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NO PROVISION FOR PROTECTION 


The paragraphs prescribed by section 10 for incorporation, prior 
to independence, in the constitution of the Commonwealth gov- 
ernment, fail to include provisions in reference to various matters 
which should be covered in any single bill that purports to 
present a comprehensive plan and detailed procedure leading up 
to Philippine independence. For example, it contains no provi- 
sions for the protection, after independence, of equities acquired 
by citizens of the United States, the Philippine Islands, or foreign 
countries as the result of public service under the Philippine 
government, or under the United States Government in connection 
with American administration of the Philippine Islands. 

Section 10, taken in connection with section 5, implies that 
United States sovereignty and control shall continue, after the 
establishment of the independent government, over certain mili- 
tary and other reservations to be retained by the United States. 
That implication is in apparent conflict with the definition, under 
section 1, of the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth government 
and with certain requirements of section 2, such as the one to the 
effect that “all citizens of the Philippine Islands shall owe alle- 
glance to the United States pending the final and complete with- 
drawal of the sovereignty of the United States over the Philippine 
Islands, 

The bill is not clear as to the contemplated disposition, after 
independence, of the United States armed forces retained in the 
Philippine Islands during the existence of the Commonwealth 
government. It should be borne in mind that the Philippine 
Scouts, a force of approximately 6,500 officers and men, comprise 
a considerable portion of the United States armed forces in the 
islands. The bill makes no provision for the taking over of this 
native armed force by the Commonwealth government, either 
during the period of transition or at its close. It may be super- 
fluous for me to point out that, under the revenues anticipated, 
the independent government would be without financial ability 
to maintain this force. 2 


ISLANDS WEAK AND ISOLATED 


Section 11 proposes an effort on the part of the United States 
to obtain international neutralization of the Philippines for safe- 
guarding the new, weak, and isolated state. This seems hardly 
more than a hope under present conditions, and certainly, in the 
light of history—even recent history—it does not appear to be a 
practical means of safeguarding the future liberties and independ- 
ence of the Philippines. 

Besides the defects of the bill, to which attention has heretofore 
specifically been drawn, there could be pointed out various defects 
and omissions that would undoubtedly lead to unnecessary and 
unfortunate complications. Important among these is the fact 
that no consideration has apparently been given to the incom- 
pletely fulfilled obligations of the United States as regards those 
elements or the population of the Philippine Islands now ad- 
ministered under the Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes and repre- 
senting, at the last Philippine census, a large majority of the 
combined population of nine special Provinces, together com- 
prising about 40 per cent of the total land area of the Philippine 
Islands, 

The wording of the provisions of section 15, which purports to 
define certain legislation, continued in force and repealed, re- 
spectively, as of the date of the inauguration of the Common- 
wealth government, could hardly fail to give rise to much con- 
fusion and to extensive and costly subsequent litigation. 

The final section of the bill requires that, before the act can 
take effect, the Philippine Legislature, or appropriate convention, 
must accept the act by resolution. This invites difficulties in con- 
nection with possible amendment of the act by future Con- 
gresses, because it will no doubt be claimed that the Philippine 
Legislature must concur before any amendment to the act will 
become effective. Amendment of the act without such concur- 
rence would undoubtedly be the occasion for allegations of bad 


faith. 
: Part III. Opinions on the bill as a whole 


In my annual report to you and elsewhere, I have raised a ques- 
tion regarding the constitutionality of an act of Congress pur- 
porting to alienate the sovereignty of the United States over the 
territory and people of the Philippine Islands, It is incumbent 
upon me, as an official, to raise that question again. I am not 
convinced that the Congress and the President are without power 
to dispose of the Philippine Islands. You will, no doubt, con- 
sult the Attorney General on this point. I am, however, trans- 
mitting herewith the opinion of the Judge Advocate General of 
the United States Army, which is concluded as follows: 

“ Withdrawal of the sovereignty of the United States over the 
territory and people of the Philippine Islands would necessarily 
involve withdrawal of the protection of the Federal Constitution 
from some 13,000,000 American nationals who inhabit those is- 
lands, and who now enjoy certain fundamental rights under that 
Constitution. The proposal to withdraw that sovereignty and de- 
stroy those rights by simple act of Congress is, in my opinion, 
repugnant to the letter and the spirit of the Constitution. Care- 
ful examination of every clause of that instrument fails to dis- 
close any reasonable basis for the belief that the Congress has 
been empowered by the people of the United States to do so, 
I am constrained to conclude that that power still resides in the 
people and can be conferred upon the Congress only by further 
amendment to the Constitution.” 

Regardless of the question of constitutionality, this proposed 
legislation is fundamentally unsound. It would break down and 
ultimately destroy the economic life of the Philippines, built up 
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with great care and at great cost during a third of a century. It 
would create new elements of danger to both the Philippines and 
the United States. Carrying out the provisions of this bill would 
not give the Philippines independence. In my opinion, it would 
destroy the progress toward independence already made and post- 
pone or prevent the independence of the Philippine Islands. 

If, in the opinion of Congress, the Philippines are prepared for 
independence and desire it, it should be given them without 
entangling the United States in a procedure that must lead to 
economic chaos and revolution. 


HAS INHERENT WEAKNESSES 


Technically, the bill is a compromise. It has in it weaknesses 
inherent-in all of the previous bills out of which it grew. As a 
compromise it is believed that few, if any, desire that its pro- 
visions be put into actual effect. The argument has been pre- 
sented that if this bill is not accepted, a worse bill will be forth- 
coming. That threat should not be considered a justification for 
being a party to the enactment of provisions which, there is every 
reason to believe, would prove disastrous alike to the people of 
the United States and of the Philippine Islands. Statements have 
been made by Filipino leaders indicating that they are well aware 
of the possible grave social disturbances and of other dangerous 
and disastrous complications that the execution of the measure 
would probably entail. But, they state, all these are merely in- 
cidental to the great objectives of the Filipino people, namely, 
liberty—independence. 

That is a robust argument. The attitude of the Filipino lead- 
ers who advance it may appear courageous, but the wisdom and 
prudence of the course implied are certainly open to question. 
A further practical and pertinent question is whether it is in 
keeping with the responsibilities resting on the United States to 
permit recklessness on the part of the more vocal elements among 
the Filipinos to involve it in so dangerous a program. 

If the American people desire to give independence to the Philip- 
pines at a time and under a procedure that may be expected to 
result in conditions such as are to be anticipated if this bill is 
given effect, then the grant should be unequivocable and without 
any future responsibility on the part of the United States. If 
independence is given under circumstances so adverse to the pros- 
pective welfare of the Filipino people as a whole, the United States 
should be generous in the trade and other concessions given to 
the new Philippine government at independence. The United 
States should, under no circumstances, permit itself to be in- 
volved in any responsibility for the Philippine Islands after its 
authority there has been dangerously weakened or terminated. 

Objectively, the proposed legislation is shortsighted and would, 
in fact, fail to accomplish one of the main purposes for which 
it was drawn—that of securing for American farmers relief from 
competition ascribed to the duty-free entry of sugar and certain 
other Philippine products. On the other hand, it would eventually 
ruin many carefully nurtured industries of the Philippine Islands, 
closely involved with American business and agricultural interests; 
and for American merchants and farmers it would cause the 
eventual loss of an important and relatively stable market. 


ECONOMIC EXPEDIENCY CHARGED 


Morally the bill forsakes the high ground of conscientious trus- 
teeship followed for 30 years for the lower levels of attempted 
political and economic expediency. 

The bill fails even as a political expedient—as a subterfuge for 
the discharge of our Nation's obligations. It will not discharge 
us from present responsibilities: It will further involve us: 
This legislation would not serve the best interests of either the 
Filipino or American people. It is more destructive than con- 
structive. The bill would substitute a doubtful experiment in 
insular government for a system under which the people of the 
Philippine Islands have enjoyed peace, prosperity, and progress 
such as no other colonial dependency has ever known. 

This bill puts the Philippines in an economic strait-jacket. 
Under it, after voting for independence and the constitution, the 
Filipino people have no alternative but to destroy themselves 
economically. y 
The bill does not constitute a proper solution—economic, po- 
litical, or social—of the question of future Philippine-American 
relations. Its provisions do not reflect progressive steps, each taken 
in the light of facts and experience developed by preceding steps, 
but an attempt to prescribe detailed measures to be applied over 
a long period and under future conditions which can not be de- 
termined in advance. It neither confronts present uncertainties, 
inherent in the situation, nor does it attempt to obviate them. 
Instead, it emphasizes them and creates greater and more dan- 
gerous uncertainties. It involves the United States in a series 
of unnecessary and premature commitments for the future and 
complicates and renders more difficult any subsequent sound 
solution of the Philippine question. 

Part IV. Suggestions for the improvement of Philippine-American 
i relations under the present law 

The Filipino people are not unhappy. When the United States 
first came in contact with them they were oppressed. To-day they 
enjoy as great a degree of personal liberty as exists anywhere on 
earth. They unquestionably aspire to complete independence. 
In this they have been encouraged by the United States. There 
is no basis for any apprehension that the Filipinos may be the 
subject of exploitation at the hands of American colonists. After 
83 years of occupation, out of more than 13,000,000 inhabitants of 
the islands, less than 6,000 are Americans. To date, the Filipino 
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people have been the recipients of liberal treatment at the hands 
of the United States. They have enjoyed the protection and aid 
of our Government, to the support of which they are required to 
make no contribution whatever. 

A survey of the whole situation will demonstrate that the ad- 
justments incident to the termination of free trade and unre- 
stricted immigration from the Philippine Islands, respectively, are 
the two problems that demand primary consideration. 

It should be understood that responsible Philippine leaders 
originally opposed free trade with the United States, partly on 
the ground that it would create an economic situation that would 
tend to bind the islands to the United States and would thus 
offer an obstacle to independence. It should also be remembered 
that those same Filipino leaders have recognized the 2-way dis- 
advantage of any considerable emigration of their people to the 
United States. The initiation of free trade and the lack of restric- 
tions up to the present time upon the coming of Filipinos to the 
United States was intended to refiect the liberal course heretofore 
followed by our Government with respect to the islands. Thus we 
find that the primary responsibility for the conditions which 
require readjustments before independence is of American rather 
than Filipino origin. The effort must be made to eliminate those 
problems with a minimum of resulting complications. 


GRADUAL TRANSITION URGED 


If the trade readjustments are to be accomplished progressively, 
the first essential step is a decision as to what will be the most 
probable basis of Philippine-American trade relations after inde- 
pendence. 

The change from free trade to that basis could then be effected 
before independence. This, if given reasonable time, would involve 
no abrupt and violent transition at independence, with resulting 
shock to the economic structure of the Philippine Islands. 

There might appropriately be made effective in the interim 
before independence and in anticipation of conditions that would 
prevail after independence measures limiting Philippine immigra- 
tion to the United States somewhat along the lines of section 8 of 
the bill under consideration. 

In the present status of world affairs it would seem most desir- 
able for both the Filipino people, as well as for those of the United 
States, to continue to strive for the economic independence of the 
Philippine Islands under the general governmental system estab- 
lished by the present organic act. 

There are indications that the Filipinos themselves are desirous 
of preventing the Philippine Islands from becoming a “sugar” or 
“ 1-crop ” state, as it is likely to do if unlimited free trade with the 
United States is continued. 

Also many responsible Filipinos with broad experience feel that 
the emigration of their people to the United States is not in the 
ultimate best interests of the islands or of the emigrants them- 
selves. In fact, the opportunities open to Filipinos are greater in 
the Philippine Islands than in any other place in the world. . 

this period of preparation for independence, cooperation 
by the Filipinos themselves, in making the necessary readjust- 
ments indicated, might as well be accompanied by provisions allow- 
ing them additional participation in the administration of govern- 
ment under the present organic act, amended if necessary, In this 
manner development toward social, political, and economic pre- 
paredness for independence would continue and the United States 
would not be deprived during the process of the power incident 
and essential to ultimate responsibility. 

I respectfully recommend that you veto H. R. No. 7233, entitled 
“An act to enable the people of the Philippine Islands to adopt a 
constitution,” etc. ‘ 

; Patrick J. HURLEY, 
Secretary of War. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 4340. An act authorizing the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District of Oklahoma to hear 
and determine certain claims of the Seminole Nation or 
Tribe of Indians; 

S. 4791. An act to amend the United States mining laws 
applicable to the city of Prescott municipal watershed in 
the Prescott National Forest within the State of Arizona; 

S. 5183. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of County Commissioners of Allegheny County, Pa., 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Monongahela River between the city of Pittsburgh and the 
borough of Homestead, Pa.; ` 

S. 5231. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo., and 
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S. 5252. An act providing for payment of $25 to each en- 
rolled Chippewa Indian of Minnesota from the funds stand- 
ing to their credit in the Treasury of the United States. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate, severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 4095. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to punish 
the unlawful breaking of seals of railroad cars containing in- 
terstate or foreign shipments, the unlawful entering of such 
cars, the stealing of freight and express packages or baggage 
or articles in process of transportation in interstate ship- 
ment, and the felonious asportation of such freight or ex- 
press packages or baggage or articles therefrom into another 
district of the United States, and the felonious possession or 
reception of the same,“ approved February 13, 1913, as 
amended (U. S. C., title 18, secs. 409-411), by extending its 
provisions to provide for the punishment of stealing or other- 
wise unlawful taking of property from passenger cars, sleep- 
ing cars, or dining cars, or from passengers on such cars, 
while such cars are parts of interstate trains, and authoriz- 
ing prosecution therefor in any district in which the de- 
fendant may have taken or been in possession of the prop- 
erty stolen or otherwise unlawfully taken; 

S. 4509. An act to further amend the act approved Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, entitled “An act to promote the mining of 
coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public 
domain ”; 

S. 4597. An act to restore to their former retired status in 
the Regular Army of the United States persons who resigned 
such status to accept the benefits of the act of May 24, 1928 
(45 Stat. 735), and for other purposes; 

S. 5160. An act to provide for loans to farmers for crop 
production and harvesting during the year 1933, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 5232. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near St. 
Charles, Mo. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate, severally with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 3675. An act relating to the deferment and adjustment 
of construction charges for the years 1931 and 1932 on 
Indian irrigation projects; 

S. 5059. An act to extend the time for completion of a 
bridge across Lake Champlain at or near Rouses Point, 
N. Y., and a point at or near Alburgh, Vt.; 

S. 5131. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near Cannelton, Ind.; 

S. 5260. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Marion County, Miss., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across Pearl 
River at or near Columbia, Miss.; and 

S. 5261. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Munroe County, Miss., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across Tom- 
bigbee River at or near Old Cotton Gin Port, Miss. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R.311. An act to approve Act No. 268 of the session 
laws of 1931 of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to 
authorize and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, 
distribution, and supply of electric current for light and 
power within the island of Molokai ”; 

H. R. 4657. An act to authorize the disposition of the naval 
ordnance plant, South Charleston, W. Va., and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 6684. An act to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to modify the terms of existing contracts for the sale 
of timber on Indian land when it is in the interest of the 
Indians so to do; 

H. R. 6733. An act for estimates necessary for the proper 
maintenance of the flood-control works at Lowell Creek, 
Seward, Alaska; 
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H. R. 10743. An act to require the purchase of domestic 
supplies for public use and the use of domestic materials in 
public buildings and works; 

H. R. 12126. An act to add certain lands to the Gunnison 
National Forest, Colo.; 

H. R. 12744. An act authorizing an appropriation for pay- 
ment to the Government of Nicaragua for the account of 
Raimunda Valladares de Calderon, a citizen of Nicaragua; 

H. R. 12748. An act authorizing an appropriation for pay- 
ment to the Government of Nicaragua for the account of 
Salvador Buitrago Diaz, a citizen of Nicaragua; 

H. R. 12751. An act authorizing an appropriation for pay- 
ment to the Government of Chile for the account of En- 
riqueta Koch v. de Jeanneret, a citizen of Chile; 

H. R. 13372. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Pee 
Dee River and a bridge across the Waccamaw River, both at 
or near Georgetown, S. C.; 

H. R. 13523. An act in reference to land in the Bonnet 
Carre floodway area; 

H. R. 13535. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at or near Garrison, N. Dak.; 

H. R. 13743. An act granting the consent of Congress to 

the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Illinois and Mississippi Canal 
near Tiskilwa, III.; 
H. R. 13744. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Illinois and Mississippi Canal 
near Langley, Ill; 

H. R. 13852. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Rock 
River, south of Moline, II.; 

H. R. 13959. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Fairbanks, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$100,000 for the purpose of constructing and equipping a 
public-school building in the town of Fairbanks, Alaska, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 533. Joint resolution providing for the suspen- 
sion of annual assessment work on mining claims held by 
location in the United States and Alaska. 


FINAL ASCERTAINMENT OF ELECTORS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of State, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of the certificates of the Governors of the States of 
Colorado, Nevada, and Rhode Island of the final ascertain- 
ment of electors for President and Vice President in their 
respective States at the election of November 8, 1932, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE FROM THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (S. DOC. 
NO. 172) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, tting, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 44, agreed to March 11, 1932, a report 
on an investigation made by the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service of conditions resulting from the pres- 
ent method of disposing of sewage from the District of 
Columbia in the Potomac River, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and ordered to be printed, with illustra- 
tions. 

POSITIONS NOT UNDER THE CIVIL SERVICE (S. DOC. NO. 173) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the United States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting, in response to Senate Resolution 303 (submitted by 
Mr. McKeEtiar and agreed to on January 3, 1933), lists of 
positions or places under the Federal Government not under 
the civil-service rules and regulations, which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE IN DATE OF THE INAUGURATION 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the secretary of state of North Dakota, transmitting 
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certified copy of a joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota ratifying an amendment to the Con- 
stitution fixing the commencement of the terms of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Members of Congress, and fixing 
the time of the assembly of Congress, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., January 14, 1933. 
Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, 
President of the Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: By direction of the Twenty-third Legislative Assembly of 
the State of North Dakota, now in session, we transmit attached 
hereto a certified copy of a joint resolution ratifying an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States of America fixing 
the commencement of the terms of President, Vice President, and 
Members of Congress, and fixing the time of the assembly of 
ay trull 

vV res 5 
a v= { ROBERT BYRNE, 

Secretary of State. 
By CHARLES A 

Deputy. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
DZPARTMENT OF STATE, 
STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA. 
To all to whom these presents shall come: 

I, Robert Byrne, secretary of state of the State of North Dakota 
and keeper of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the 
following copy of Senate Concurrent Resolution No. A, Twenty- 
third Legislative Assembly, State of North Dakota, has been com- 
pared by me with the original resolution on file in this depart- 
ment, and that the same is a true copy thereof and of the whole 
of such resolution. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the great seal of the State at the capitol, in the city of Bismarck, 
this 14th day of January, A. D. 1933. 


[SEAL,] ROBERT BYRNE, 
Secretary of State. 
CHARLES LIESSMAN, 
Deputy 
Senate Concurrent Resolution A (introduced by Senator 


Indergaard) 
Be it enacted by the Legislative Assembly of the State of North 

Dakota— 

Whereas the Seventy-second Congress of the United States of 
America, at the first session begun and held at the city of Wash- 
ington, on Monday, the 7th day of December, 1931, by a constitu- 
tional majority of two-thirds thereof, made and passed a proposal 
to amend the Constitution of the United States of America in 
the following words, which joint resolution was duly ratified by 
Congress on March 3, 1932, and approved by the President of the 
United States, to wit: 

“ JOINT RESOLUTION 


“Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, fixing the commencement of the terms of President, Vice 
President, and Members of Congress, and fixing the time of the 
assembly of Congress 


“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the following article is pro- 
posed as an amendment to the Constitution, which shall be 
valid to all intents and p as part of the Constitution wnen 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States: 


“* ARTICLE — 


“*SectTion 1. The terms of the President and Vice President 
shall end at noon on the 20th day of January and the terms of 
Senators and Representatives at noon on the 3d day of January, 
of the years in which such terms would haye ended if this article 
had not been ratified; and the terms of their successors shall 
then begin. ; 

“*Sec. 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meeting shall begin at noon on the 3d day of 
January, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Sr. 3. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of 
President, the President elect shall have died, the Vice President 
elect shall become President. If a President shall not have been 
chosen before the time fixed for the beginning of his term, or if 
the President elect shall have failed to qualify, then the Vice 
President elect shall act as President until a President shall have 
qualified; and the Congress may by law provide for the case 
wherein neither a President elect nor a Vice President elect shall 
have qualified, declaring who shall then act as President, or the 
manner in which one who is to act shall be selected, and such 
persons shall act accordingly until a President or Vice President 
shall have qualified. 

“* Sec. 4. The Congress may by law provide for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom the House of Repre- 
sentatives may choose a President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them, and for the case of the death of 
any of the persons from whom the Senate may choose a Vice 
5 whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon 
them. 
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* Sec. 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the 15th day of 
October following the ratification of this article. 

“' Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States within seven years 
from the date of its submission.’” 

Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of the State of North 
Dakota duly convened, That the said foregoing proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States of America be, and 
the same is, hereby ratified by the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of North Dakota; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this joint resolution be for- 
warded by the governor of this State to the Secretary of State 
for the United States of America at Washington, D. C., and to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the National Congress. 

, OLE H. OLSON, 

President of the Senate. 

SIDNEY A. PAPKE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

MINNIE D. CRAIG, 
Speaker of the House. 

JAMES P. CURRAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
South Carolina, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance: 


A concurrent resolution to petition Congress to enact the necessary 
legislation for the remonetization of silver and for the removal 
of excessive tariff rates 


Whereas through the accident of war and the part played in it 
by the United States we have become the greatest creditor Nation 
of the world, and that notwithstanding the people of the United 
States are to-day in the midst of an economic crisis unparalleled 
in its history; and 

Whereas it is believed that the prosperity of the people of this 
State and of the United States depends largely upon foreign mar- 
kets for the products of our farm and factories; and 

Whereas foreign nations which need and could use these prod- 
ucts are unable to buy them because of a shortage of gold and 
because of prohibitive tariffs which restrict commercial barter, 
the basis of all trade; and 

Whereas many of the leading trade nations of the world have 
abandoned the gold standard and are unable to settle adverse 
trade values in gold; and 

Whereas the price levels of to-day are so much lower than price 
levels at the time when practically all of the existing debts of 
nations, States, political subdivisions of States, and individuals 
were contracted; and 

Whereas if the present price levels continue the payment of 
the aforesaid debts will be almost a herculean task; and 

Whereas it is believed that legal provisions for the remonetiza- 
tion of silver would rehabilitate buying power everywhere, create 
a world market for our crops and the output of our factories, and 
bring about a rise in the price of commodities, thus enabling all 
debtors to meet their obligations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concur- 
ring), That the General Assembly of South Carolina does hereby 
petition the Congress of the United States, now in session, to 
enact the necessary legislation for the remonetization of silver 
and for the removal of the excessive rates of tariff which stand 
as barriers to the legitimate trade of this Nation with the nations 
of the world. 

Resolved further, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to 
the Clerk of both branches of the Congress of the United States 
and to each of the Senators and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from this State. 

On immediate consideration, the concurrent resolution was 
adopted, ordered sent to the house for concurrence. 

A true copy. 

[SEAL.] Jas. N. Fow es, 
Clerk South Carolina Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a 
letter from William J. Hunter and C. I. Kessler, of Carey, 
Ohio, submitting a plan to pay the soldiers’ bonus immedi- 
ately without any outlay of governmental funds, which, with 
the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution indorsed by 
every member of the Independent Unit Bankers’ Association 
of Wisconsin, protesting against the passage of legislation 
tending to promote or permit the establishment or further- 
ance of branch banking, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Newton, Kans., praying for the repeal of the tax on bank 
checks, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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He also presented a resolution adopted by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Ottawa, Kans., protesting 
against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution or the repeal or modification of the national 
prohibition law, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial 
signed by officers of the Hays (Kans.) Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, remonstrating against the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment of the Constitution or the repeal or 
modification of the national prohibition law, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by the 
New York Flour Club, of New York City, N. Y., protesting 
against the adoption of the farm-relief measure known as 
the domestic-allotment plan, also referred to as the “ farm- 
relief parity plan,” which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Ellens- 
burg and vicinity, in the State of New York, remonstrating 
against the passage of legislation to legalize liquor with 
a stronger alcoholic content than one-half of 1 per cent, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Marion, 
Cadosia, Roscoe, and Apex, all in the State of New York, 
remonstrating against the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution or the repeal or modification of the 
national prohibition law, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society of Olean, N. Y., praying for the prompt rati- 
fication of the World Court protocols, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of the Woman's Home Mis- 
sionary Society of Olean, N. Y., praying for the passage of 
legislation to regulate the motion-picture industry, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Rochester, N. Y., remonstrating against curtail- 
ment of the naval reserve program, especially training 
cruises, and compensation of the enlisted and officer person- 
nel, which were referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA 

Mr. HEBERT, from the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, submitted a report, in the matter of the petition of 
Einar Hoidale contesting the election of THomas D. ScHALL 
as Senator from the State of Minnesota for the term com- 
mencing March 4, 1931, and praying other relief, recom- 
mending that the petition and amendment thereto be denied 
and dismissed, which was ordered to be printed as Report 
No. 1066. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 

Mr. CAREY, from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, to which was referred the bill (S. 5417) to extend 
the operation of the act entitled “An act for the temporary 
relief of water users on irrigation projects constructed and 
operated under the reclamation law,” approved April 1, 
1932, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1067) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 5434) to foster American industry, promote edu- 
cation, and facilitate pursuit of the avocation of philately; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5435) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Elmer E. Miller (with accompanying papers) ; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5436) to amend section 653 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 5437) to authorize settlement, allowance, and 
payment of certain claims (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5438) to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
or dispose of the remaining portion of the Pensacola Mili- 
tary Reservation, Fla., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 5439) granting a pension to Delia England; 

A bill (S. 5440) granting a pension to Ella Noe; and 

A bill (S. 5441) granting an increase of pension to James 
Carr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 5442) granting a pension to Mable Forrer (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: 

A bill (S. 5443) granting a pension to Helen R. Benson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 5444) to authorize the purchase by the Govern- 
ment of silver, to provide for the issuance of silver certifi- 
cates in payment therefor, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CONNALLY: 

A bill (S. 5445) to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Riogrande, Tex.; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN MINERS FROM INCOME-TAX PAYMENT 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 533) 
providing for the suspension of annual assessment work on 
mining claims held by location in the United States and 
Alaska, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment proposing to 
increase the appropriation for salaries and commissions of 
registers of district land offices from $68,750 to $76,000, and 
to increase the appropriation for contingent expenses of 
land offices from $150,000 to $156,000, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 13710, the Interior Department 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. KING submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 13520, the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments appropriation bill, which was ordered to 
liz on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 58, line 2, to strike out “$19,000,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “ $12,000,000: Provided, That upon the 
expiration of 60 days after the date of enactment of this act the 
Postmaster General shall make a careful examination of each air 
mail contract and shall make an investigation of the circum- 
stances under which each such contract was entered into, and if 
he determines that fraud or collusion entered into the making of 
any such contract, or that any such contract is for any other 
reason illegal, he shall immediately cancel the same; and in 
carrying out the provisions hereof the Postmaster General shall 
consult with and obtain the advice and counsel of the Attorney 
General, and in any case where the Postmaster General is in 
doubt as to the legality of any contract he shall be governed by 
the opinion of the Attorney General.” 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted two amendments intended to 
be proposed by him to House bill 13520, the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments appropriation bill, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table, to be printed, and to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 57, line 9, after “$7,000,000,” insert the following: 
: Provided further, That no part of the money herein appro- 
priated shall be paid to any company for carrying foreign mails 
by steamship, aircraft, or otherwise, under a contract with the 
Government that has not been declared valid by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction: Provided further, That in no case shall any 
company receive for such services rendered an aggregate sum ex- 
ceeding 50 per cent of the amount paid by the Government to it 
at the present time.” 
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On page 58, line 2, after “ $19,000,000," insert the following: 
; Provided, That no part of the money herein appropriated shall 
be paid to any company for carrying air mail under a contract 
with the Government that has not been declared valid by a court 
of competent jurisdiction: Provided further, That in no case shall 
any company receive for such services rendered an ate sum 
exceeding 50 per cent of the amount paid by the Government to 
it at the present time.” 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—LIMITATION OF DEBATE 


Mr. HASTINGS submitted a resolution (S. Res. 329), 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the “ Standing Rules for conducting the business 
in the Senate of the United States be, and they are hereby, 
amended as follows: 

“Section 1. Strike out all of paragraph 1 of Senate Rule XIX 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“1. When a Senator desires to speak, he shall rise and address 
the Presiding Officer and shall not proceed until he is recognized, 
and the Presiding Officer shall recognize the Senator who shall first 
address him. No Senator shall interrupt another Senator in debate 
without his consent, and to obtain such consent he shall first 
address the Presiding Officer; and no Senator shall speak more 
than twice nor in all more than two hours upon any one question 
in debate on the same day without leave of the Senate, which 
shall be determined without debate. The time fixed herein shall 
not be enlarged for the purpose of speaking upon any amendment 
or motion affecting the question in debate without leave of the 
Senate, which shall be determined without debate.” 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING PRESENT SESSION 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
330), which was referred to the Committee on Rules: 

Resolved, That during the remainder of this session of the Sev- 
enty-second Congress, which expires on March 4, 1933, no Senator 
shall speak longer than one hour on either any bill or amend- 
ment to the same, nor more than twice upon any bill or amend- 
ment to the same. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE RELATING TO CLOTURE 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas submitted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 331), which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules: 

Resolved, That Rule XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate 
be amended as follows: 

On page 28, line 13, of the Senate Manual for the Seventy-second 
Congress, first session (S. Doc. No. 2), strike out the words “ two- 
thirds vote” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ majority,” so 
that the paragraph in which such words occur will read as follows: 

“And if that question shall be decided in the affirmative by a 
majority of those voting, then said measure shall be the unfinished 
business to the exclusion of all other business until disposed of.” 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 6684. An act to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to modify the terms of existing contracts for the 
sale of timber on Indian land when it is in the interest of 
the Indians so to do; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 12126. An act to add certain lands to the Gunnison 
National Forest, Colo.; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

H. R. 311. An act to approve Act No. 268 of the ses- 
sion laws of 1931 of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An 
act to authorize and provide for the manufacture, mainte- 
nance, distribution, and supply of electric current for light 
and power within the island of Molokai”; and 

H. R. 13959. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Fairbanks, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$100,000 for the purpose of constructing and equipping a 
public-school building in the town of Fairbanks, Alaska, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 12744. An act authorizing an appropriation for pay- 
ment to the Government of Nicaragua for the account of 
Raimunda Valladares de Calderon, a citizen of Nicaragua; 

H. R. 12748. An act authorizing an appropriation for pay- 
ment to the Government of Nicaragua for the account of 
Salvador Buitrago Diaz, a citizen of Nicaragua; and 

H. R. 12751. An act authorizing an appropriation for pay- 
ment to the Government of Chile for the account of En- 
Tiqueta Koch v. de Jeanneret, a citizen of Chile; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 
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H. R. 6733. An act for estimates necessary for the proper 
maintenance of the flood-control works at Lowell Creek, 
Seward, Alaska; 

H. R. 10743. An act to require the purchase of domestic 
supplies for public use and the use of domestic materials 
in public buildings and works; 5 

H. R. 13372. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completting the construction of a bridge across the Pee- 
dee River and a bridge across the Waccamaw River, both at 
or near Georgetown, S. C.; 

H. R. 13523. An act in reference to land in the Bonnet 
Carre floodway area; 

H. R. 13535. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at or near Garrison, N. Dak.; 

H. R. 13743. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Illinois and Mississippi Canal, 
near Tiskilwa, III.; 

H. R. 13744. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Illinois and Mississippi Canal, 
near Langley, Ill.; and 

H. R. 13852. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Rock 
River, south of Moline, II.; to the Committee on Commerce, 

H. R. 4657. An act to authorize the disposition of the naval 
ordnance plant, South Charleston, W. Va., and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 533. Joint resolution providing for the suspen- 
sion of annual assessment work on mining claims held hy 
location in the United States and Alaska; to the calendar. 

BREAKING OF SEALS ON RAILROAD CARS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4095) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to punish the unlawful 
breaking of seals of railroad cars containing interstate or 
foreign shipments, the unlawful entering of such cars, the 
stealing of freight and express packages or baggage or arti- 
cles in process of transportation in interstate shipment, and 
the felonious asportation of such freight or express pack- 
ages or baggage or articles therefrom into another district 
of the United States, and the felonious possession or recep- 
tion of the same,” approved February 13, 1913, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 18, secs. 409-411), by extending its provisions 
to provide for the punishment of stealing or otherwise unlaw- 
ful taking of property from passenger cars, sleeping cars, or 
dining cars, or from passengers on such cars, while such cars 
are parts of interstate trains, and authorizing prosecution 
therefor in any district in which the defendant may have 
taken or been in possession of the property stolen or other- 
wise unlawfully taken, which was, on page 4, line 14, after 
“such,” insert “ money.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I move that the Senate agree 
to the amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 13975) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and prior fiscal years, to 
provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1933, and for other purposes; and that the 
House had receded from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12 to the said bill and agreed 
thereto with an amendment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 
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S. 4340. An act authorizing the District Court of the | Digest of January 14, 1933, entitled The Daily March Past 
United States for the Eastern District of Oklahoma to hear Lenin.“ 


and determine certain claims of the Seminole Nation or 
Tribe of Indians; 

S. 4791. An act to amend the United States mining laws 
applicable to the city of Prescott municipal watershed in the 
Prescott National Forest within the State of Arizona; 

S. 5183. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of County Commissioners of Allegheny County, Pa., 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Monongahela River between the city of Pittsburgh and the 
borough of Homestead, Pa.; 

S. 5231. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo.; and 

S. 5252. An act providing for payment of $25 to each en- 
rolled Chippewa Indian of Minnesota from the funds stand- 
ing to their credit in the Treasury of the United States. 

DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED COTTON—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr. GLASS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I submit the report of the committee of 
conference on House bill 13607, which is known as the Red 
Cross cotton measure. The committee of conference have 
been able to agree, and I move the adoption of the confer- 
ence report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield for that purpose if I shall not thereby 
yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will not lose the 
floor if unanimous consent shall be given. Let the confer- 
ence report be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 13607) to authorize the distribution of Govern- 
ment-owned cotton to the American National Red Cross and 
other organizations for relief of distress, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 
2 and 3. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the 
same. ; 

Cuas. L. McNary, 

G. W. Norris, 

E. D. SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

MARVIN JONES, 

H. P. FULMER, 

G. N. HAUGEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to present 
consideration of the report? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask that the report may be 
printed and that it go over, in order to give Senators an 
opportunity to examine it. I shall object to its considera- 
tion at this time. 

Mr. LONG. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LONG. What is the status of the conference report? 
There was so much confusion in the Chamber that I could 
not hear what was being done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report will go 
over on the objection of the Senator from Utah [Mr. KING]. 
The Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass] has the floor. 

MEMORY OF LENIN 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp an article appearing in the Literary 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
The article is as follows: 
THE DAILY MARCH PAST LENIN 


Past his embalmed body and through his marble tomb, in the 
heart of Moscow on the Red Square, files a continuous procession 
every afternoon from 2 to 4 o'clock. 

A soldier stands with fixed bayonet on either side of him. 

His shrunken head rests on a scarlet pillow. His beard is care- 
fully trimmed and mouth firmly set. 

This daily march past, says a Moscow correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, is the one ceremonial the Soviet Govern- 
ment has instituted, and it has been a remarkable success, Inci- 
dentally, he points out that when Stalin, dictator of all the Rus- 
sians, appears in public it is in the simplest of costumes, and he 
behaves on the platform with less formality than the average city 
councilor. 

This is said to be “not so much virtue as wisdom.” For were 
Stalin to play the important personage in the traditional manner 
“his chances of continuing to be important would be so much 
the smaller.” 

But no one can be jealous of Lenin, fixed there in death as if 
he were alive in the mausoleum built of stones carried from all 
parts of the Soviet Union. On a mighty monolith stands the 
24-ton coffin wherein lies the body of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, creator 
of the new Russia that amazes the world. 

The tomb is dark except for a light beating directly on him. 
Also it is silent, except for the sound of shuffling feet, and this 
Guardian Moscow correspondent continues: 

“No one says anything; no one does anything. People just 
walk past, look sideways at him, and then go into the Red Square 
and about their business. 

They must do this habitually. Only so is it possible to account 
for the unending procession on every afternoon of every day of 
the week. Beyond taking off their hats and putting out their 
cigarettes they make no gesture of reverence. 

“They might be tourists filing through a museum or an art 
gallery—just expressionless faces passing continuously by the 
embalmed body of a little man with a red beard and a bald head, 
who has lain thus exposed in his tomb for some years now. 

“The idea is not, of course, new. The Pharaohs were embalmed 
and sealed up, along with their household equipment, in enor- 
mous pyramids and in tombs in a remote desolate valley. 

“But their last resting places were intended to be secret. No 
one was to see them when they lay dead among their golden 
furniture and exquisite vases and ornaments and curious statues. 

“It was to that extent a half-hearted gesture of protest against 
death's being no respecter of persons; a half-hearted vindication 
of their claim, when alive, to be more than human.” 

And then to-day in Leningrad, this informant notes parentheti- 
cally, the body of a saint is exhibited—contemptuously now— 
whose ossified finger was kissed bare by millions of devout lips. 
He, they say, was naturally embalmed. Certain qualities in the 
earth of his burial place prevented his body’s decay. But Lenin 
provides with his body his own public monument, and we read: 

“He is the materialist conception of history. Lying in a sealed 
vacuum, he demonstrates the fundamentals of the philosophy that 
he taught and that has had so great an influence on his times. 

His memory is preserved in the most literal manner possible 
by preserving his body just as it was when he lived. 

“It is as though his disciples, fearing that the magnitude of his 
achievement might lead to his being deified, decided to make avail- 
able forever an absolute proof that he was a man like themselves. 
The thing has a peculiar fascination.” 

It is difficult to cross the Red Square on an afternoon without 
joining the queue waiting to see Lenin, it seems. According to 
one’s mood, the little embalmed man is impressive or tawdry or 
even revolting, and it is pointed out that: 

“His face has a kind of saintliness; at the same time it is 
practical. The eyes are, of course, shut, but the expression is 
none the less determined. 

“It is the expression of a theorist of great energy, of 
a fanatic theorist. He wears a plain khaki jacket with a red rib- 
pon pinned to it, and his hands—delicately shaped—are half- 
clenched, 

“Tf an outsider’s mood varies, what do the others—Siberian 
and Mongolian peasants, soldiers, and factory workers, liquidated 
boeurgeoisie—make of him? What is in their minds as they pass 
through his tomb? 

“Do they visit him to renew their faith, to find fresh inspira- 
tion? Or is it just habit? Or does society expect of them this 
small observance in honor of the revolution? 

“Whatever may be the reason, there is no denying that they 
do visit Lenin’s tomb in large numbers, and frequently. 

Here, then, is the single retrospective gesture encouraged in 
Soviet Russia. Everything except Lenin is in the future: To 
pause and look backward is permissible only in this one case. 
Apart from Lenin the past has no existence.” 

There is always a crowd surging around the Lenin mausoleum, 
according to Lydia Seifullina, who writes in Soviet Travel (Mos- 
cow), that the grown-up people push their way in, but.“ come out 
still and quiet.” This soviet enthusiast speaks of the children 
as hurrying 


forward, in ordered file, but coming out noisily, eager 
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to recount their impressions. It is not so much with grief that 
Lenin is remembered, she adds, “as with a deep sense of responsi- 
bility.” 


PAYMENT OF ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp a resolution relating to the immediate payment 
of the balance of the adjusted-service certificates, adopted 
by Alan F. Waite Post, No. 299, of the American Legion, of 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas we are fully cognizant of and heartily approve of the 
fine work done by the American Legion in the teaching of Ameri- 
canism, in cooperating to further the Boy Scouts of America—in 
which 2,753 posts were actively engaged in 1932—in reforestation, 
in campaigns on illiteracy, in the care of fellow veterans through 
such institutions as the American Legion Mountain Camp, and in 
cooperating with communities in maintaining law and order; and 

Whereas we are in accordance with the high ideals expressed in 
the preamble of the constitution of the American Legion; and 

Whereas we believe that a demand for payment of the adjusted- 
service certificates before they are due violates the spirit of that 
preamble, in which it is stated in part: We associate ourselves 
together * * * to foster and perpetuate a 100 per cent Ameri- 
canism * * * to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to 
the community, State, and Nation; to combat the autocracy of 
both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of 
might; * * * to safeguard and transmit to posterity the prin- 
ciples of justice, freedom, and democracy,” in that such a demand 
is not American, is deliberately avoiding a sense of obligation to 
the community, State, and Nation, is setting up a class distinction, 
and is in direct violation of the principles of true justice, which 
makes no distinction of persons, recognizing neither high nor low, 
neither rich nor poor, neither the classes or the masses; and 

Whereas we believe that hunger and distress know no class and 
that the hungry veteran is not entitled to preferment over his 
equally hungry nonservice neighbor; and 

Whereas we believe our community is entitled to know our posi- 
tion on this matter: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Alan F. Waite Post, No. 
299, do declare ourselves as being entirely out of sympathy with 
the action of the Fourteenth National Convention of the American 
Legion, at Portland, Oreg., in its demand for immediate payment 
of the adjusted-compensation certificates; and further be it 

Resolved, That in order that there may be no misunderstanding 
of the attitude of the members of this post, a copy of this resolu- 
tion be released to the press and copies be sent to the county, 
State, and national headquarters of the American Legion, to our 
two Senators, to our Congressmen, and to the President of the 
United States. 


BANKING ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 4412) 
to provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets 
of Federal reserve banks and of national banking associa- 
tions, to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue 
diversion of funds into speculative operations, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not ask the Senator 
from Virginia to yield. I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I present a motion for 
cloture on the pending bill and ask the Chair to state the 
motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the motion. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Rule XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby 
move to bring to a close the debate upon the bill (S. 4412) to 
provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets of Fed- 
eral reserve banks and of national banking associations, to regu- 
late interbank control, to prevent the undue diversion of funds 
into speculative operations, and for other purposes. 

Joe T. Robinson; Carter Giass; Robert J. Bulkley; Alben W. 
Barkley; Millard E. Tydings; Josiah W. Bailey; James 
F. Byrnes; Duncan U. Fletcher; E. D. Smith; W. J. 
Bulow; Sam G. Bratton; Key Pittman; David I. Walsh; 
T. J. Walsh; Pat Harrison; Royal S. Copeland; Carl 
Hayden; M. A. Coolidge; John B. Kendrick; Kenneth 
McKellar; M. M. Logan; Claude A. Swanson; J. H. Bank- 
head; E. S. Broussard; Cordell Hull; H. D. Stephens; 
M. M. Neely; Henry F. Ashurst; Robert F. Wagner. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to state that 
the rule provides that the Chair should make the statement 
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of the motion. Without objection, the reading of the state- 
ment on the motion by the clerk will be considered as if 
made by the Chair. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to state fur- 
ther that all amendments intended to be proposed must be 
proposed before the vote is taken upon the rule, which will 
be at 1 o’clock p. m. day after to-morrow. 

Does the Senator from Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I was about to propound a 
parliamentary inquiry, but the Chair has just answered my 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia has 
the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield for a question? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I was unfortunately detained from the Senate 
when the Senator made his opening explanation of the 
pending bill a week ago last Monday. I noticed in his 
statement of that day, as I read it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, that the Senator has prepared an amendment which 
would limit the branch-banking powers of member banks to 
the powers given in each respective State by the laws of 
that State. May I ask what is the status of that amend- 
ment at the present time? 

Mr. GLASS. The amendment has been introduced, as I 
understand, with some acceptable modifications by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton] and is 
on the desk. 

Mr. REED. I may not have another opportunity to 
explain my position on the amendment; so if the Senator 
will permit me, I would like to say that if the amendment 
can be adopted I shall be very happy to vote with him for 
branch-banking privileges as thus modified, and I shall be 
happy to vote with him for cloture on the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, my colleagues on both sides 
of the Chamber have suggested to me that, in their view, it 
might be desirable at this time to have me, as chairman 
of the subcommittee which largely constructed the pending 
bill, brush away some of the rhetorical rubbish and elocu- 
tionary misrepresentations of the various provisions of the 
measure. It has been so bespattered with these that those 
Members of the Senate who have not had the time nor the 
inclination to follow the technique of the bill may have be- 
come confused, and the galleries, perhaps enjoying a circus 
performance better than careful and discerning discussion 
of a problem that affects the whole Nation, I am sure have 
been misled by these misrepresentations. 

I anticipate no difficulty in convincing reasonable Senators 
as to the sound technique of the bill. I shall not hope or 
endeavor to convince any Senator who is ignorant enough 
seriously to think, for example, that England is on the 
“ free-silver basis,” or that the United States Treasurer,” 
a minor official of the Treasury Department, has for 19 years 
been a member of the Federal Reserve Board. The impres- 
sion of those of us who think we are informed on such 
matters has been that it is the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the chief functionary of the Treasury Department, who has 
been a member of the Federal Reserve Board. Only the 
Senator who has consumed most of the time of the Senate 
on this measure has discovered and revealed to us that we 
were mistaken in that supposition. 

THE NATURE OF BANKING INVESTIGATION 


Mr. President, I venture to say that never in the history 
of the Congress has any serious measure been proposed 
which received more extensive or intensive inquiry than the 
pending banking bill. The inquiry was initiated by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Krnc] by a resolution 
which directed the Banking and Currency Committee, or a 
subcommittee thereof, to investigate thoroughly all phases 
of the banking business and of the stock exchanges. There 
have been implications, if not textual statements, upon the 
floor that there were no hearings on this bill. 
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The fact is that the bill is a product of almost the most 
extensive hearings ever had on a banking measure. There 
is not one provision of the bill which is not based upon an 
intelligent inquiry and a searching investigation of the 
problem to which it relates. Not only did we assemble in 
Washington men trained for years in various branches of 
the banking business, but we invited the representatives of 
commerce and of industry. Not only so, but we sent ques- 
tionnaires to thousands of banks, great, intermediate, and 
small. No member of the subcommittee ever, so far as I am 
informed, manifested the slightest aversion to criticism or 
avoided any opportunity to ask for or to welcome informa- 
tion bearing upon the various questions treated. 

HEARINGS ON THE BANK BILL 

I hold here in my hand [exhibiting] the volumes of 
printed hearings had both before the bill was framed and 
after it had been prepared by the utmost care and by the 
subcommittee submitted to the general Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. I have here [exhibiting] the hearings 
before the general committee after the bill was introduced 
early in January of last year. At that time there appeared 
before the committee all bankers who had manifested any 
desire to be heard, the officials of the Treasury Department, 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and of the Federal reserve 
banks, and those who were not bankers but interested in 
reformation of the banking laws of the country. These 
hearings have been for months, now for nearly a year, 
available to every Senator who can understand and who 
has a real and honest interest in a reformation of the bank- 
ing system, 

The measure now being considered is not the “ Glass bill.” 
It is a composite measure representing the careful, consid- 
ered judgment not only of the various members of the sub- 
committee and the general Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency but of the most experienced political economists and 
successful bankers, great and small, in the United States. 

A NONPARTISAN MEASURE 

It is not a party bill. It was prepared by a subcommittee 
a majority of which were Republicans, and reported with 
great unanimity by a committee of which a majority of the 
members were Republicans. It is strictly a nonpartisan 
measure—a measure of banking reform which has the ap- 
proval of the President of the United States, who in his last 
annual message impressed upon Congress the vital impor- 
tance of a reformation of the banking system; and I assert 
that it is a measure approved by the President elect of the 
United States, who desires its passage at this session of the 
Congress. 

That does not mean to say that it is a bill which the 
President of the United States, if permitted to prepare the 
measure, would exactly, in all of its details, have prepared; 
nor does it mean to say that it is a bill which the President 
elect, in all of its details, would have prepared; but it is a 
bill which, in general terms, both approve, and which your 
committee regards as vital to the country—not to the bank- 
ers of the country only but to the great mass of people who 
have relationships with the banks of the country; a bill 
particularly of vital importance to depositors in banks. 

FALSIFICATIONS CORRECTED 

Not only have the contents of the bill been wantonly mis- 
represented here but the legislative processes which have 
accompanied its consideration have been falsified. Over 
and over again it has been said that this bill was introduced 
one day, referred to the committee the same day, and re- 
ported back to the Senate on that day. 

What were the implications involved in that statement? 
What was the inevitable conclusion of every man or woman 
who sat in these galleries, uninformed on the technique of 
banking as most of them are, as to the meaning of that 
statement? It was that an unconsidered banking bill, pre- 
pared by the Senator from Virginia, was introduced one 
day, referred to the Banking and Currency Committee, and, 
without consideration favorably reported with great una- 
nimity by that committee the next day. 

That was the implication; and it is as false as any ever 
uttered by human lips. As already stated, this bill was the 
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product of months and months of study and inquiry by 
banking technicians, by men experienced in banking, and 
every provision of it is a result of that inquiry. It was gone 
over by a subcommittee provision by provision, paragraph 
by paragraph, line by line, word for word, and considered 
earnestly in every conceivable aspect of the problem as to 
its relationship to existing law, as to the constitutionality 
of its provisions, of course, as to the desirability of such 
legislation; and then, as I have stated, we had protracted 
hearings of all persons interested in the problem who de- 
sired to be heard. Then we took the bill back to the sub- 
committee and made various alterations in its text, chang- 
ing in some respects the import of some of its provisions, 
clarifying in many particulars the text and meaning of the 
bill. We obtained the views and for days reviewed the 
comments of Treasury and Federal reserve experts in bank- 
ing. We had the counsel of scores of bankers who did 
not appear at the hearings. We had the written suggestions 
of eminent publicists. 

Pursuant to these exhaustive inquiries and these earnest 
criticisms, after weeks of intense work we agreed upon a 
measure and reported it to the general Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, where every provision of it was explained 
in detail, where every question propounded was answered; 
and then the full committee, with extraordinary unanimity— 
as I recall, with but 2 dissenting votes out of the 19 mem- 
bers—ordered the bill reported. 

It not only did that but it performed an accustomed sery- 
ice for the Senate itself—it directed that the bill be reprinted 
in full as agreed upon by the committee and introduced as 
a new measure, referred back to the committee, and im- 
mediately reported to the Senate with the sanction of the 
committee in order that the interlineations, the alterations, 
the emendations, and modifications might not appear upon 
the printed copy of the bill to confuse and mislead the 
Senate. 

Was that extraordinary? Was it unusual? Senators who 
have served here know perfectly well that it was an accus- 
tomed process in legislation; but the galleries were not told 
that. The galleries were deliberately led to believe that this 
was a new measure that nobody understood, hastily intro- 
duced one day, referred to the committee the same day, and 
reported back without investigation and without considera- 
tion, without understanding by the committee itself. 

Mr. President, over and over again I have heard it 
stated—indeed, it has become an axiom of literature—that 
a half truth is frequently more misleading than a naked lie, 
Nothing has ever been uttered on the floor of the United 
States Senate more prolific of misrepresentation than the 
attempted description of the contents of this bill and the 
legislative processes that have attended its considération. 
It has been stated here, Mr. President, that branch banking 
is a topic that was not treated in any of the several prints 
of this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator has just re- 
ferred to branch banking. Some of us have been somewhat 
confused about the branch banking feature, and I would 
like to have the Senator state the exact terms of the bill 
now with reference to branch banking. Has the amendment 
offered by the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] been accepted in the mind of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. GLASS. It has been, and I have stated that pri- 
vately and publicly for the last three months. But it has 
been stated here that branch banking was not originally 
suggested in the bills severally presented under differing 
numbers. The galleries heard it proclaimed that Glass 
bill No. 1 had nothing in it about branch banking. I have 
a copy of Glass bill No. 1 here on my desk. Any Senator 
who will examine page 52, section 25, will see a page devoted 
to branch banking. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rostnson of Arkansas 
in the chair). Does the Senator from Virginia yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 
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the number of that bill? 

Mr. GLASS. It is Senate bill 3215. Glass bill No. 2 had 
nothing in it about branch banking, so the galleries were 
told. Of course, Senators knew that was not true. On page 
45 of Glass bill No. 2, presented March 14, 1932, I will say 
to the Senator from Ohio, that subject is covered. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Is that Senate bill 4115? 

Mr. GLASS. Senate bill 4115. That bill contained quite 
an illuminating provision on the subject of branch banking. 
So these provisions on branch banking were carried forward 
from time to time and discussed, taken from one bill and 
recarried in a reprint until the final consideration of the 
branch-banking problem was had by the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, at a meeting of 
which, in view of the bitter antagonism that had arisen in 
some quarters, we modified the branch banking feature of 
the proposed legislation so as to authorize branch banking 
in ali the States, regardless of State law on the subject. 

It was the belief of some of us that that provision would 
encounter bitter antagonism, and, above all, it was the 
judgment of some of us that it would enable certain banking 
interests in this country, with thousands of correspondent 
banks, to incite hostility to branch banking in order covertly 
to prevent the enactment of a provision of the bill of vastly 
more importance to them. I mean the provision which, if 
stricken out, would permit them again, when opportunity 
should occur, to fill the portfolios of thousands of little 
banks, and of large banks, too, with their investment securi- 
ties. This practice, our whole investigation made conclu- 
sive, was the curse of, and the greatest contributor to, the 
present depression and paralysis of the entire banking com- 
munity. 

We have heard about “the advocacy of the great bank- 
ing interests of branch banking.” There has been none of 
it; and the sinister statement was made, utterly untrue, as 
I have demonstrated by the printed record, that there was 
no branch-banking provision in Glass bill No. 1,” nor in 
“ Glass bill No. 2,” but that it appeared in “ Glass bill No. 3,” 
only “after the house of Morgan had spoken.” 

WHERE OPPOSITION ORIGINATED 

If the house of Morgan ever had any desire to approach 
any Senator, it knows what Senator to approach; and it 
knows what Senators not to approach. The sinister sugges- 
tion was made that we considered branch banking only after 
the speech of Mr. Lamont 10 or 12 days ago, whereas the 
printed record shows that we had that feature covered in the 
bill January of last year, and have had it in some form in 
every print of the bill. We did not concern ourselves to 
inquire what Mr. Lamont or any other great banker cared 
about it. 

I want to say for myself that I anticipated this opposition, 
and was a keen observer of the tactics employed to inspire 
and incite it. A so-called great banker ran down from New 
York and was guilty of the efirontery of summoning a minor 
official of the Treasury Department to his apartment in the 
nighttime and asking him to point out for him those features 
of the bill which might be controversial. He wanted to be 
apprised of such alleged defects as might be picked out in 
order that he and his associates might be enabled to beat the 
entire bill. Going back to New York the next morning he 
had prepared and passed by his banking associates up there 
a sweeping condemnation of the bill. 

That is where antagonism of a bitter nature was initiated. 
These men did not care a continental red about the branch 
banking feature. They stood in dread of those provisions 
of the bill designed to avert from this Nation another tragic 
financial debacle such as has involved every home in dep- 
rivation and distress as far as bank credits are concerned. 

Mr. President, I started to say that the branch banking 
feature, as it appears in the bill now, is defensible in reason, 
although for one I foresaw the difficulties it would encounter. 

DIFFUSION OF CREDIT PROVIDED 

Talk about “ centralization of wealth ” in the branch bank- 
ing feature of the bill! It is a decentralization of wealth. 
It is a proposal to “carry banking facilities to thousands 
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ties,” according to the report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. It is a provision that would enable strong banks 
to extend ample facilities to communities now having in- 
adequate and tottering credit facilities. 

The plea has been made for “ the American farmer” and 
the destitute. Why, Mr. President, who has been most af- 
flicted by the failure of 11,000 banks, 80 per cent of them 
small banks with capital not exceeding $25,000? What 
group, what element of the American people has been most 
affiicted by that calamity? Why, the farmers of the coun- 
try, who have been the depositors in these small, weak 
banks, tottering as they did at the first sign of a storm. 
I hold in my hand a chart exhibited by me on a previous 
occasion, indicating 529 so-called “banks” in one State 
of small population. To-day there are less than 200 of those 
little “ banks” left, and it is doubtful if these will long be 
left unless some relief be afforded. 

We are reminded of the question of State rights,” which 
it is said is involved. The Federal Government may go into 
48 States of the Union and establish a national banking 
system without asking their leave. It may even deny to 
them the right of taxation, except by permission of Con- 
gress. It may go into the States and deny to every one of 
the 14,000 State banks the right of issue, the right of execut- 
ing their own notes and passing them as currency. And yet 
we are told that the question of State rights is involved in 
permitting these Federal agencies to extend their credit 
facilities through branches. It is preposterous to so assert. 
There is no real question of “ State rights ” involved. 

But perhaps I am uselessly taking the time of the Senate, 
because in order to get action it may be that we shall have 
to make concessions to these extraordinary contentions, un- 
reasonable in every aspect of the case. That was proposed 
long ago to the knowledge of those who have occupied the 
time of the Senate in denouncing the branch-banking fea- 
ture of the bill. The Senate has been told there were no 
“ hearings on branch banking. Why, we have data that 
would reach above the level of Senators’ desks from cham- 
bers of commerce, from boards of trade, from wholesale and 
retail merchants’ associations, in favor of branch banking. 
The United States Chamber of Commerce is on record as in 
favor of branch banking. 

My information is that the National Association of Credit 
Men favors branch banking. As I have repeatedly said, and 
challenged contradiction, in the 32 years that I have been 
a member of the Banking and Currency Committees of the 
two Houses of Congress I have never known a business man, 
a merchant, an industrialist, who wanted credit, to come 
before either of those committees and protest against branch 
banking. After a little while I shall put into the Recorp— 
something I have never done in my whole congressional 
career—thousands of telegrams from business men, from 
merchants, business associations, manufacturing establish- 
ments, farmers’ associations, as well as hundreds and hun- 
dreds of unit bankers themselves, deprecating as atrocious 
the filibuster against this bill and urging its enactment. I 
want some one to show me a telegram he has received 
from a business man who wants credit and is opposed to 
branch banking. 

Oh, the pee-pul”! Who are “the pee-pul”? The people 
are those who do business with banks, or, if not directly with 
banks, the people are those who are employed and who do 
business with those who do business with banks. They are 
“the pee-pul.” And yet we have all of this talk about the 
“ cold and shivering and starving ” by Senators who have not 
lifted a finger to clothe a soul or to feed a hungry mouth! 

Mr. President, I do not need to say this to the Senate, but 
I felicitate myself in the belief that there is not a respectable 
Senator in this body who does not know that I never violate 
the ethics of the Senate, that I never assume, even after 
nearly 14 years of service here and 18 years in the House, 
to take the leadership from those who have been selected by 
their associates on both sides of the aisle to perform that 
function. 

Nor do I believe in personalities. Any Senator will search 
in vain the few speeches that I have had occasion to make 
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in either body to find that I have indulged in personalities 
except, perhaps, under extreme and justifiable provocation. 
And yet the whole attack on this bill has had the spirit and 
aspect of deriding the knowledge of those who had the bill 
in preparation and who conducted this extraordinarily com- 
prehensive and searching investigation. 

DISCREDITABLE PERSONALITIES 

There was put in the Recorp the other day a statement 
to the effect that the Senator from Virginia was an advocate 
of a provision in the bill that would permit the worthless 
foreign securities, which have been unloaded on the banks 
and the investing public of America, to be made a basis for 
note issue. There is not a respectable Senator here who 
has done me the honor to hear me speak upon banking 
legislation who does not know that is a falsehood. It was 
said to have been initiated by an alleged Virginian in an 
alleged letter to a Member of this body. Well, Virginia was 
never partial to wanton falsifiers; and, if his name had not 
been withheld, if might be that we should more readily dis- 
cover whether this fellow had any semblance of character. 

Everybody knows that in the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration bill and in the Glass-Steagall bill with my own 
hand I wrote the safeguards against the use of foreign se- 
curities. Everybody who was fortunate or unfortunate 
enough to have heard the only address made by me in the 
recent political campaign over the radio knows the state- 
ment thus inserted in the Recorp to be a wanton falsehood. 
The Senate knows I textually and vehemently opposed any 
such suggestion in legislation or otherwise. There may be 
casuists so skilled in refinements as to discover the differ- 
ence between the culpability of a man who originates a lie 
and that of the person who disseminates it; but it is a dif- 
ferentiation that gentlemen scorn and that never appeals 
to an honorable man. The whole purpose of the insertion 
of this falsehood in the Recorp was to cast opprobrium 
either on me or upon this banking measure. 

This is not a personal question; this is not a party ques- 
tion; this is a grave problem, confronting all Americans, 
involving the credit of every man, whether it be established 
on his character alone or on the security that he may be 
able to give. I have been amazed at suggestions here that 
would seem to applaud anarchy; that would seem to approve 
violence; that would contemn contractual relations; that 
would destroy the credit of every man and woman in this 
country should the idea prevail. 

MEMBERSHIP OF RESERVE BOARD 

Now, more particularly as to the provisions of the bill, 
and, first, the “nefarious” proposal of reorganizing the 
Federal Reserve Board to the simple extent of omitting, not 
the Treasurer of the United States, as we are wisely in- 
formed, but the Secretary of the Treasury from the board. 
That change has been advocated for 15 years by many of 
the most skillful, experienced, and successful bankers in the 
United States, large and small. Paul M. Warburg, one of 
the first members of the Federal Reserve Board, an inter- 
national banker, who, whatever may have been his faults of 
temperament, had as thorough a knowledge of the banking 
business as any man that ever lived. With many of his views 
I did not agree, but, after years of experience as a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board, he publicly advocated that 
the Secretary of the Treasury be taken off the board. 

I happened to be for something over a year Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States. The newspapers have 
been told by one of the Senators that I am “ not to be per- 
mitted to hold that place again” without his permission. 
Had I to do that, all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men could never induce me to accept the distinction. As 
Secretary of the Treasury I noted that that official had an 
undue infiuence in the activities of the board. I myself ex- 
ercised it as Secretary of the Treasury, and my only defense 
for having done so was that it was the immediate postwar 
period when billions of dollars of Federal securities had to 
be floated, and I insisted that the Federal Reserve Board 
and banks should coordinate their activities with those of 
the Treasury in order to make the tremendous task of float- 
ing these securities reasonably certain of accomplishment. 
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But my very experience convinced me that the Secretary 
of the Treasury should not, in ordinary peace times, be a 
member of the board. To start with, he has practically two 
votes, his own and that of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
I do not recall any man ever having been a member of 
that board without the recommendation of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. So, he is the dominant figure, and, as I 
have before stated, the Federal reserve banking system has 
been made a doormat of the United States Treasury. 

That was never intended; it was never intended that the 
Federal reserve system should undertake to “stabilize the 
market.” It was never intended that the Federal reserve 
system should enhance or reduce the value of United States 
bonds in the open market. It was simply intended that the 
reserve funds of member banks of the system, withdrawn 
from the money centers, where they had been shamefully 
used for stock speculative purposes, should be impounded in 
the 12 regional reserve banks, For what purpose? Solely 
for the purpose of responding to the requirements of agri- 
culture, commerce, and industry. But that has not always 
been done. The banks are choked up to-day, many of them 
reluctantly and others under coercion, with the securities 
of the Government, and that is largely because the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has, in my view, dominated the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Very likely members of the board with spirit could wish 
that I had not said this, but I am speaking a little frankly 
to-day, and that is my view. But the Federal Reserve Board 
itself has wanted the Secretary of the Treasury to be put 
off the board. There is nothing personal in it. All of them 
had an affection for Secretary Mellon, and all of them, I 
venture to say, have an affection for Secretary Mills, as I 
have; but they do not think that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury should be on the board, with two votes to begin with 
and a dominant influence on its activities; and yet the Senate 
is told that that is a “ nefarious suggestion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, would it interrupt the Senator 
if I should make an inquiry pertinent to the matter he is 
now discussing? : 

Mr. GLASS. Not at all. 

Mr. KING. Several years ago, I think in 1926, I intro- 
duced a bill for the purpose of eliminating the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency from the 
Federal Reserve Board, and providing furthermore that one 
of the members of the Federal Reserve Board should be con- 
nected with the State banks which were members of the 
Federal reserve system. I was wondering whether the Sen- 
ator’s committee, in the preparation of this bill, considered 
the latter suggestion—that is to say, that one of the mem- 
bers of the board should be connected with the State banks. 

Mr. GLASS. Is the Senator deliberately inviting op- 
probrium by admitting to the Senate that he advocated put- 
ting the Secretary of the Treasury off the board? 

Mr. KING. I confess that I am guilty. 

Mr. GLASS. Responding seriously to the Senator’s in- 
quiry, no member of the Federal Reserve Board is allowed to 
be connected with any bank or any banking association. If 
it would not take too much of the time of the Senate, I 
could very briefly give an interesting recital as to that. 

SEVERAL Senators. Go ahead! 

Mr. GLASS. As chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House of Representatives when we had 
Federal reserve legislation pending, I took the view that the 
member banks of the system should have minority repre- 
sentation on the Federal Reserve Board. I was very insist- 
ent upon my view; and in order to impress the then Presi- 
dent of the United States I had a committee of the most 
distinguished bankers in the United States—Forgan, Rey- 
nolds, Festus Wade, and other men of that type—come to 
Washington to present the case to President Wilson. I led 
the procession to the White House, confident that we would 
overcome the view of this Princeton professor then Presi- 
dent of the United States. I had already expressed to him 
on various occasions my view, with which he did not agree; 
so I sat back and let these gentlemen argue the case. 

They assembled around the table and were very earnest. 
Several of them were vehement. Festus Wade—an cld war 
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horse of banking—was threatening. They stated the case 
confidently. When they had concluded Mr. Wilson quietly 
said, “ Well, gentlemen, can any one of you point to any 
board in any civilized country which has been appointed by 
the Government to supervise itself?" There was a dead 
silence. He continued, “Do you think it would be whole- 
some to have the railroads of the country select the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to govern their activities, or to 
have any representation upon that commission? and sev- 
eral other pertinent illustrations to the same effect. 

I was converted, and frankly and cheerfully confessed that 
I was; and the other gentlemen, after deliberating among 
themselves later, concluded that the President was right. 
The President, however, made this concession: After that 
conference he requested me to remain, and asked me to 
write that provision of the Federal reserve act which au- 
thorized the appointment of an advisory council, to be 
composed of a representative of the banks in each Federal 
reserve district, with no authority to do anything more 
than to advise the Federal Reserve Board as to banking 
technique and as to problems affecting banking. 

I have not always been satisfied that their advice was 
wholesome; but that, I will say to the Senator from Utah, 
is why no banking interests are permitted representation 
on the Federal Reserve Board. It is strictly an altruistic 
body. It has no pecuniary interest whatsoever in the activi- 
ties of the Federal reserve system, either of the Federal 
reserve banks or of the member banks. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The reason why I made the suggestion, and 
the reason why I framed and introduced the bill to which 
I have referred, was that a number of persons interested 
in rather large State banks which had joined the Federal 
reserve system complained to me that most, if not all, of 
the appointees upon the Federal Reserve Board were per- 
sons who had been connected with or whose sympathies 
were with the national banks, or whose official life had been 
with organizations of that character, and that there seemed 
to be a disinclination to recognize the importance of the 
State banks as members of the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. GLASS. I submit that that is a mistake. I have 
known the personnel of the Federal Reserve Board ever 
since it was constituted. It has members who have had 
connection with State banks as well as national banks and 
members who for years have not had any connection with any 
bank. I recall the two senior members now—Doctor Miller, 
who was professor of political economy in a California 
university and who is an exceptionally intelligent man, 
with a thorough knowledge of the banking business except 
that he was never a banker. Then I call to mind Governor 
Hamlin, who is a member of the board. He never had any 
banking connection—certainly not for years before he was 
appointed a member of the board. He was at one time an 
able Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and is a very fine 
man in every way. Then they have now, and have had for 
two years, Mr. Magee, from Utah, as the so-called dirt farmer 
member of the board; and I might recite other instances. 

I have not changed my mind since my conversion by Mr. 
Wilson, I do not think that the banking interests ought to 
have anything to do with selecting this altruistic board. 

“ OPEN MARKET” TRANSACTIONS 

Then we are told what a dreadful thing the open-market 
provision of this bank bill is. 

The open-market provision of the existing law has been 
a dreadful thing—I mean in my judgment it has been 
dreadfully maladministered. Anyone has only to examine 
the report made to the House of Representatives at the time 
the Federal reserve act was passed to see what were the 
purposes of the act with respect to open-market transac- 
tions. What we thought we were doing was setting up a 
commercial banking system to aid agriculture, commerce, 
and industry and to respond automatically to their legiti- 
mate requirements, issuing credits upon demand and retir- 
ing credits at the consummation of business transactions. 
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We put in the open-market provision, as I recall, over the 
intense opposition of many of the great bankers, who con- 
tended that it would bring Federal Reserve banks into com- 
petition with member banks in the open market. 

The whole intent of the open-market provision was to 
enable Federal reserve banks to enforce their rediscount rate 
and to enable them to use their idle funds for such profits 
as were required to pay the expenses of these banks, and 
that is all. In other words, if the New York bank, for ex- 
ample, should establish a discount rate, and any one or 
more of the member banks should evince a disposition to 
disregard it—as they do whenever they please, now—it was 
intended that the Federal reserve bank could go into the 
cpen market, which we supposed would be a market for com- 
mercial paper and not exclusively a market for Federal 
securities, and purchase such paper, enforce its discount 
rate, and also, as I have indicated, earn a sufficient amount 
to meet its overhead, which is large. 

What has been the result? The commercial aspects of 
the banking business have been literally submerged by the 
speculative activities and the wholesale purchase of open- 
market bills, not a dollar of which has ever related itself 
to a commercial transaction. 

As indicated to the Senate and to the country in my radio 
address, they went into the open market and bought hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of foreign securities, and actually 
went to the unprecedented extent of discounting accept- 
ances for foreign central banks, a thing that no foreign 
central bank ever did for any other foreign central bank. 

Mr. President, is this measure intended to perpetuate or 
elaborate that sort of thing? Of course not. It is intended 
to put it under control. It is intended as a limitation upon 
activities of that sort and the concentration of responsibility 
for such activities. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watsx of Montana in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Virginia yield to the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I wanted to ask the Senator what effect 
the Federal Reserve Board has had upon these transactions 
in the past, if it has had any effect? The Senator con- 
demns the submergence of commercial transactions by these 
other transactions to which he refers. I ask whether or 
not the Federal Reserve Board itself, had it been properly 
managed, could not have prevented that. 

Mr. GLASS. I think so. I think it could have prevented 
it; and I think hereafter it will prevent it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Why has it not prevented it before? 
Does the Senator know of any reason why it has not 
prevented it before? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, these things are rather in- 
timate. I think it has not prevented it heretofore because 
a dominating figure, one of the most affectionate and de- 
voted friends I ever had in my life, now deceased, domi- 
nated the system, and devoted much of his brilliant talent 
and his activities to “stabilizing Europe” in the post-war 
period, instead of responding to the requirements of 
agriculture, commerce, and industry in this country. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator submit to 
another question? 

Mr. GLASS. I am always glad to yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator spoke a while ago about the 
submergence of commercial activities. The Senator, of 
course, is familiar with the general trend, since he aided in 
passing the Federal reserve act, of industries, manufactur- 
ing industries in particular, financing themselves, and there- 
fore causing a drift away from the old system of commercial 
transactions. Is not that a correct statement? 

Mr, GLASS. I think that has been done, and I have 
protested against it, publicly and privately, for a long time, 
many times. What has been done is this: Every corpora- 
tion, instead of going to its bank for accommodations, for 
discounts, issues its own stock, and that stock is put upon 
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the list of the stock exchange, adding fuel to the flame, 
multiplying in a shocking way opportunities for speculation 
and gambling in securities. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator’s bill would not prevent the 
continuance of that, would it? 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, yes, it would; otherwise I would throw 
it on the scrap heap. 

Mr. COUZENS. What section would prevent an industry 
financing itself through the sale of stock? 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, it would not prevent that. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is what I was getting at. 

Mr. GLASS. But I say that if the Federal reserve banks 
and the Federal Reserve Board had undertaken to build up 
a commercial paper market instead of a bond and stock 
market, there would never have been any necessity for that 
sort of thing. 

This measure is not an encouragement to that sort of 
thing, it is a reasonable limitation upon it, protested against 
by some of the great banks, particularly the New York 
banks, and therefore it may not be accurately described 
by the learned antagonists of the bill as “a nefarious 


Now, Mr. President, I am coming to the proverbial “ negro 
in the woodpile.” 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Davis Keyes Schuyler 
Austin Dickinson Sheppard 
Bailey Dill La Foilette Shi; 
Bankhead Lewis Shortridge 
Barbour Fletcher Logan Smith 
Barkley Prazier Long Smoot 
ingham George McGill Steiwer 
Black Glass McKellar Stephens 
Blaine Glenn McNary Swanson 
Borah Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Gore Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Grammer Neely Townsend 
Bulkley Hale Norbeck 
Bulow Norris 
Byrnes Nye Vandenberg 
Capper Hatfield Oddie Wagner 
Caraway Hawes Patterson Walcott 
Connally Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Coolidge He Reed Walsh, Mont. 
d Howell Reynolds Watson 
Costigan ‘ull Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Couzens Johnson Robinson,Ind. White 
Cutting Kean Russell 
Dale Kendrick Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
THE REAL POINT OF ANTAGONISM 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I was about to indicate, when 
the call was made for a quorum, that I had come to the 
point in the bill which, in rather ordinary parlance, is called 
“the nigger in the woodpile.” 

If there was anything above anything else established by 
the extended and searching investigation ordered by the 
Senate and conducted by the subcommittee of the Banking 
and Currency Committee and by the committee itself—if 
there was anything more completely established than an- 
other—it was that these bank affiliates had been the greatest 
contributors to the depression, to the frightful crash and 
the ensuing paralysis of the banking business of the country 
in every hamlet, town, and community. They initiated 
opposition to the bill because of that provision which re- 
quires that in three years’ time they must separate them- 
selves from their affiliates. In order to avoid friction, with 
a desire not to seem unreasonable, with a purpose promptly 
and effectively to reform the banking system of the country, 
some of us agreed that we might extend that period to five 


years. 

Mr. President, they have not a legal foot upon which 
they can stand. All any Senator who is in doubt about that 
has to do is to get the Senate document containing the 
suppressed opinion of Solicitor General Lehmann, sought by 
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the President of the United States 20 years ago, and given 
in an exhaustive and conclusive way, to reach the conviction 
that these affiliates have not a foot in law upon which 
they can stand to-day. The national bank act prohibits 
and has for years prohibited national banks from doing the 
class of business that these affiliates are now transacting. 
Mr. Lehmann pointed out with great precision that they 
violated the history, the tradition, and the very text of the 
national bank act in their transactions. His opinion was 
approved by the then Attorney General. But it seems to 
have disappeared from the face of the earth until I revived 
it at the last session of Congress, and the Senate consented 
to make it a Senate document. 

I have not asked the judgment of a clear-headed Sena- 
tor who is a lawyer and who has read the opinion who does 
not concur in its conclusions. So that the Comptroller of 
the Currency could put these affiliates out of existence to- 
morrow under the opinion of the Solicitor General. Of 
course, it could not actually be done “ to-morrow,” because 
they would secure the ablest legal talent that money could 
employ to contravene the opinion of the Solicitor General— 
which brings me to remark again that one of the outstand- 
ing episodes in the investigation of the Money Trust,” so 
called, by the House of Representatives was when the com- 
mittee counsel asked a very eminent banker if it was not 
the habit of the great banks to evade the law rather than 
to obey it. Much to the astonishment of the assembled au- 
dience, this eminent banker frankly said, “ Why, yes; of 
course it is. Why do you think we hire the ablest legal tal- 
ent in the world? Anybody can obey the law without se- 
curing the services of a lawyer.” Of course, we would meet 
with like resistance. 

Here we give them three years’ notice, possibly five years, 
to “ put their house in order.” But right with these people 
originated the hostility to the bill. They picked out every 
controversial phrase. They established a night school here 
in Washington, as I have repeatedly said, and, although the 
committee explained over and over again in response to their 
criticisms, that they misapprehended the meaning of cer- 
tain clauses in the bill, and although the committee agreed 
in some instances to accept their own language in order 
that the clause might be clarified, the very next witness 
that came up from the night school made precisely the same 
objection and the committee had to go over and over it 
again and again with every one of those phrases. The 
truth is that many of them did not know anything about it. 
They had not gone to school to that intellectual luminary 
in the Senate who knows more about banking technique 
than all the rest of us. 

I do not want to dwell at too much length upon this 
affiliate provision of the bill because the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. BuLKLEy] was charged by the sub- 
committee with the business of giving an exposition of that 
clause of the bill. But let me touch upon one point. 

The Senator who has affected to speak for the President 
elect and who has talked more vehemently and volumi- 
nously about the obligation of Senator to party platform 
declarations, has proclaimed himself in favor of a con- 
tinuation of these affiliates, if I am able to understand what 
he has said. I want to call attention to the fact that not 
only does the Democratic platform textually declare for 
the separation of these affiliates, but the President elect in 
his speech at Columbus, Ohio, on the 20th of last August, 
declared in favor of the separation of these affiliates from 
parent banks. Among the provisions of his announced 
“plan of relief” was the sixth provision, in which Mr. 
Roosevelt said: 

Investment banking is a legitimate business. Commercial 
banking is another wholly separate and distinct legitimate busi- 
ness. Their consolidation and mingling is contrary to public 
policy. I propose their separation. 

That declaration by the President elect was in pursuance 
of and in agreement with the textual declaration of the 
platform of the Democratic Party upon which he was a 
candidate and upon which he was elected President of the 
United States. 
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There has been a lot of gabble about the inability of 
States and cities to place their bonds on the market if 
we separate these illegal affiliates from the commercial 
banks. The people who have talked that way have not read 
the bill, or, if they have, are unable to comprehend its plain 
meaning. In the first place, if the investment banking busi- 
ness is a paying business it is not going out of operation. 
Separated from its national-bank ownership, it will in- 
evitably organize separate entities. As required by the pro- 
visions of this bill, the underwriting of United States securi- 
ties and of State securities and of the securities of sub- 
divisions of the States is specifically exempted by the text 
of the bill, so that there can be no possible embarrassment 
in that respect. 

Mr. President, here is the language of the platform dec- 
laration of the Democratic Party: 

We advocate * * *— 

The severance of affiliated security companies from and the 
divorce of the investment banking business from commercial 
banks and further restriction of Federal reserve banks in per- 
mitting the use of Federal reserve facilities for speculative pur- 
poses. 

Having read the platform declaration of the Democratic 
Party on this subject and the declaration of the President 
elect in his speech of August 20, last, at Columbus, I ask 
leave to insert in my remarks textually the declaration of 
the Republican Party on the same subject. à 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

One of the serious problems affecting our banking system has 
arisen from the practice of organizing separate corporations un- 
der and controlled by the same interests as banks, but partici- 
pating in operations which the banks themselves are not permitted 
legally to undertake. We favor requiring reports of and subjecting 
to thorough and periodic examination all such affiliates of mem- 
ber banks until adequate information has been acquired on the 


basis of which this problem may definitely be solved in a perma- 
nent manner. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESSED DEPOSITORS 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the Senate has been told that 
the provision for a liquidating corporation is “a monstrous 
proposal.” The committee thinks it can defend the propo- 
sition as originally drafted. As pointed out to the Senate, 
the Government of the United States has collected in the 
so-called franchise tax in excess of $150,000,000 from the 
Federal reserve banks. By law it was entitled to receive this 
money, but in equity it was not entitled to have a dollar of 
it. In this instance the position of the Government is vastly 
different from that which it occupies toward the farm-land 
banks and the intermediate-credit banks, The Government 
never subscribed one dollar to the Federal reserve banking 
system; it has never spent a 5-cent piece in order to main- 
tain it. It does not pay the salary of a sweep boy in one 
of the buildings. The idea of providing that excess earnings 
of these banks over and above the 6 per cent cumulative in 
dividends authorized to member banks should go to the Gov- 
ernment was to prevent the Federal reserve banks from mak- 
ing excessive profits. It was the view of the Congress that a 
large degree of liberality should be reflected in the discount 
operations of the Federal reserve banks by way of accommo- 
dations to commerce and agriculture and industry through 
the member banks, and that therefore they should not be 
encouraged to make excessive earnings. In order that they 
might not be encouraged to do that, it was provided that 
their excess earnings should go into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

I pointed out the other day, and put in the Recorp of 
January 9, where it will be found on page 1410, a statement 
from the director of banks of the Federal reserve system 
to the effect that every year the Federal reserve banks per- 
form important functions for the Government of the United 
States aggregating, in actual cost to the system, nearly 
$1,000,000 not counting overhead, rentals, light, water, or 
any of the multiplicity of expenses involved in maintaining 
that great system. In addition to that, Mr. President, and 
more important than that, the Federal reserye banks have 
been used as the agencies of the Treasury Department for 


floating every bond issue that this Government has put out 
since the declaration of War by the United States, entailing 
an enormous amount of work upon the clerical force and the 
various agencies of the Federal reserve banking system. 

There was sent up to the Congress by the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury at the last session a recom- 
mendation for the appropriation, as I recall, of $125,000,000 
from the Public Treasury and to seize $50,000,000 of the 
acquired assets of the Federal reserve banking system for the 
aid of banks which never contributed a dollar to the estab- 
lishment of or to the maintenance of the Federal reserve 
system. So, your committee thought that, if that might be 
done in the view of the Secretary of the Treasury, with the 
approval of the President, we might come to the aid of hun- 
dreds of thousands of depositors in failed banks who can 
not get possession of their money and must go through the 
tedious and expensive and almost interminable process of 
banking receivership. Talk about the people! Two billion 
six hundred million dollars of the people’s money is involved 
in these bank closures. 

As I have pointed out, two of the richest tobacco counties 
in my State for months and months—and that condition 
may exist to-day—were not only without banking facilities 
on account of failed banks, but millions of dollars of the 
earnings of the people of those counties, representing their 
thrift and business activities, are tied up in the hands of 
bank receivers. That is the case more largely in the rural 
communities, and this proposal comes intimately to touch 
the interests of the farming community. To enable this 
liquidating corporation promptly and effectively to take over 
the live assets of these closed banks, and to pay the de- 
positors whatever may be properly estimated to be due them, 
would immensely help farming communities, 

But it was suggested that the Treasury had acquired this 
revenue from the banks under “legal authority,” which is 
true; but that it is no answer to the argument that it was 
not “ equitably ” entitled to a dollar of it. It was later sug- 
gested, however, that instead of an appropriation out of 
the Treasury, as proposed by the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, we should so amend the bill that 
the sum would constitute a subscription by the Government 
of $125,000,000 to the capital stock of this liquidating cor- 
poration designed to help these distressed depositors 
throughout the country, and that the Government might 
get its repayment in dividends derived from the business 
activities of the liquidating corporation. 

Again your committee, in order to avoid friction, in order 
to manifest a reasonable desire to reform the banking sys- 
tem so that the depositors in banks in the United States 
might understand that in the event of failure they would 
be at least measurably protected, modified that provision of 
the bill accordingly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I wonder if the Senator would care to 
paint the picture of the condition that probably would exist 
in this country in the event at least this feature of the bill 
which he has outlined is not adopted. 

Mr. GLASS. Why, the people to whom this $2,600,000,000 
is due would have to wait almost interminably to get their 
money back, many of them farmers, many of them persons 
dependent upon their money for their daily livelihood. Re- 
sponding further to the inquiry of the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland, it would take somebody with a more pic- 
turesque vocabularly than I possess to describe the picture 
of woe that we now have. 

Why are people without employment? Why do people 
lack clothing and food? Because they have been deprived of 
deposits of $2,600,000,000 in closed banks; because fear has 
taken possession of the minds of depositors in banks through- 
out the country, and they withhold deposits from banks, 
which means that the banks are unable to extend accommo- 
dations to agriculture and commerce and industry, which in 
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turn means that agriculture and commerce and industry are 
unable to employ people to sell the products of farms and 
factories, because there is no sale and there is no credit. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to suggest also in that connec- 
tion, if the Senator will allow me, that under the regular, 
customary practice a receiver is appointed. He takes charge 
of all the assets of a closed bank. His salary, the expenses 
of his lawyers, and all other expenses—rents, and all that 
sort of thing—come out of the deposits; in other words, out 
of the depositors. He finally begins to pay dividends, gen- 
erally of 10 per cent or 20 per cent, and dribbles them along. 
The longer the receivership lasts, the greater is the burden 
upon the funds in his hands, coming out of the pockets of 
the depositors. Consequently, he extends his receivership 
as long as possible, and the depositors get what is coming to 
them—probably 30 or 35 per cent—over a period of years, 
10 or 20 per cent at a time; so that it does not do them much 
good after all. 

This arrangement would compel practically an immediate 
settlement with the depositors. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator has stated the case. Why, this 
provision of the bill was proclaimed by this administration 
as one of the most valuable suggestions that have been made 
to Congress, and so useful, in the view of the President and 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, that they urged me to 
permit them to lift out this provision of the bill and include 
it in the so-called Glass-Steagall bill. I am somewhat dis- 
posed to regret now that I was so averse to the continued 
mutilation of the bill as we had drawn it that I preferred to 
let it remain in this bill. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. KEAN. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, but I 
desire to ask just one question. 

Of course, under the bill, or under any law, where a bank 
goes into the hands of a receiver some time would elapse 
before the receiver could check up the assets, and there- 
fore even under this bill the people would be without their 
money for at least four or five months. Is not that true? 

Mr. GLASS. No; I do not think it is true. I think the 
Federal reserve system has very skillful actuaries on its 
rolls, all available to this liquidating corporation. Under- 
stand, we are not setting up a corporation with great sal- 
aries, with a multitude of employees and great overhead. 
It is all within the existing system of the Federal reserve 
banks. No salary is to be paid. The banks have their 
tested actuaries. Under the bill they could go immediately 
to any bank, and with a fair degree of accuracy compute 
the live assets, and almost immediately pay a large part of 
the funds due. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, would the Senator mind 
yielding again? 

Mr. GLASS. No. 

Mr. KEAN. Would not the receiver have to advertise for 
claims against the bank before he could make this trans- 
action? 

Mr. GLASS. No. Under the law, the liquidating cor- 
poration is authorized to purchase the assets of closed 
banks, or to loan the receiver money, which might be done 
if the receiver himself would evince a desire to relieve the 
situation instead of to draw his fees and prolong the trouble. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is it not also a fact that under our exist- 
ing system the receiver quite often is forced to sell securi- 
ties, and that all these securities have been dumped upon the 
market at a single time, thereby not only depressing the 
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price of other securities but getting the depositors in the 
bank a smaller return than they otherwise would get by an 
orderly liquidation? 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, the receivers frequently, at the impor- 
tunate instance of the depositors themselves, sorely in need 
of some relief, have dumped securities, with great loss to 
the depositors. 

Mr. President, it has been proclaimed here that this prop- 
osition involved hundreds of millions of dollars out of the 
Public Treasury in franchise taxes. That assertion comes 
from the self-confessed expert here in banking technique 
and banking activities. 

Mr. President, the average excess earnings of the Federal 
reserve banks for the last four or five years, available for 
payment of excise taxes, do not equal the cost of the func- 
tions performed by these banks for the Government of the 
United States without compensation. Four of the banks for 
1932 paid no excise taxes at all, because they had no earn- 
ings in excess of the 6 per cent cumulative dividend payable 
to the member banks. 

We are told that “hundreds of millions of dollars every 
year are to be taken out of the Public Treasury”! It would 
take us 300 years to justify any such statement as that, 
according to the current earnings of the Federal reserve 
banks. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. Was it not $60,000,000 in 1920? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. I have frequently complained that in 
that one year of frightful speculation, in that one year of 
profiteering to an extent that was so shocking to the country 
that the Attorney General of the United States was vitu- 
perated from this floor for not putting the profiteers in 
jail, the Federal Government, not entitled in equity to a 
dollar of the earnings of the Federal reserve banks, col- 
lected a greater sum in excise tax than all the national 
banks put together in the United States had paid into the 
Treasury in a period of 15 years. 

Has that ever occurred since, or is it likely ever to occur 
again? I note the Senator from Louisiana has escaped 
from the Chamber. [Laughter.] Should it occur, my con- 
tention is that the member banks who put up their money 
and take the risk and own the Federal reserve system should 
be entitled to the excess earnings rather than a government 
which simply makes a doormat of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, and utilizes its agencies to the extent of more than a 
million and a half dollars a year for the performance of 
public functions. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to present two amendments to 
the pending bank bill, one in the first and the other in the 
second degree. I ask unanimous consent that they be con- 
sidered as read as in open Senate, in compliance with the 
rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. GerorGe’s amendments were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed, and to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Grorcz to an 
amendment proposed by Mr. BULKLEY (at page 8, beginning with 
line 20) to the bill (8. 4412) to provide for the safer and more 
effective use of the assets of Federal reserve banks and of na- 
tional banking associations, to regulate interbank control, to pre- 

vent the undue 3 ot funds into speculative operations, 
and for other purposes, viz 

In line 1 after the words “ bank,” insert the words “other 
than a member bank engaged primarily in the trust business.” 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. GEorGE to the 


bill (S. 4412) to provide for the safer and more effective use of 
the assets of Federal reserve banks and of national as- 


banking 
sociations, to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue 
diversion of funds into speculative operations, and for other pur- 
poses, viz: 


1933 


On page 38, line 25, after the word “it” and before the period, 
insert the following: “or authorizing the trustee or trustees hold- 
ing the stock for the benefit of its shareholders so to vote the 
same.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask that 
all amendments which have been presented may be consid- 
ered as having been read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I inquire of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] if he is ready to 
have the Senate take a recess now? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, there is a message from the 
President of the United States on the desk which I should 
like to have laid before the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That will not take the 
Senator from Virginia from the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not at all. It is a privileged 
matter. Will the Senator from Virginia yield for the pres- 
entation of the message from the President of the United 
States? 

Mr. GLASS. Provided it does not take me from the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will not, of course. It is a 
privileged matter. 

EXPENDITURES AND REVENUES OF THE GOVERNMENT (H. DOC. 
NO 527) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a message from the President of the United States, which 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the message, as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In my Budget message of December 5 I laid before the 
Congress the financial situation of the Government, to- 
gether with proposals for the next fiscal year. 

It was pointed out that due to decreasing revenues and 
despite the efforts of the Congress and the administration 
we were again faced with a deficit during the next fiscal 
year. I urged upon the Congress the necessity for further 
drastic reduction in expenditures and increase in revenues. 

I now approach the Congress again upon this subject, 
knowing that the Members are fully possessed of the com- 
plete necessity of a balanced Budget as the foundation of 
economic recovery and to urge that action should be taken 
during the present session to bring this about. 

The great problem before the world to-day is a restoration 
and maintenance of confidence. I need scarcely repeat 
that the maintenance of confidence in the financial sta- 
bility of the United States Government is the first contribu- 
tion to all financial stability within our borders, and in fact 
in the world as a whole. Upon that confidence rests the 
credit of the States, the municipalities, all our financial in- 
stitutions, and industry—it is the basis of recovered employ- 
ment and agriculture. 

The increases in revenues enacted at the last session have 
not had the results hoped for, because of continued economic 
stagnation. The income of the Government for the next 
fiscal year nominally estimated at $2,950,000,000 is likely to 
fall short under present world conditions by anywhere from 
$100,000,000 to $300,000,000. 

Expenditures—and I speak in terms of expenditures rather 
than appropriations, because of the confusion caused by 
carry-over of appropriations—for the present fiscal year, 
including post-office deficit but excluding debt redemption, 
are estimated at about $3,771,000,000. If expenditures are 
continued during the next fiscal year at the present rate, 
there would thus be a deficit of from $920,000,000 to $1,120,- 
000,000 in the next fiscal year exclusive of sinking-fund 
charges. 

Obviously, the first necessity of a nation of decreasing in- 
come is reduction in expenditures. My message of December 
5, as supplemented, recommended very large specific reduc- 
tions of appropriations and economies for the next fiscal 
year. These proposals (including the effect of previous 
appropriations and obligations) would refiect an expendi- 
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ture next year excluding debt redemption but including 
post-office deficit of about $3,233,000,000, a decrease as com- 
pared to the current year of about $538,000,000. 

Assuming that these economies and reductions of appro- 
priations will be adopted, on this basis of calculation there 
would still be a deficit, exclusive of debt redemption, of 
about $400,000,000 to $600,000,000. Certainly with the gen- 
eral economic outlook in respect to income and the legisla- 
tive outlook in respect to recommended economies the latter 
figure is the most likely of realization. 

The first essential is that the maximum appropriations 
and economies set out in the Budget message as supple- 
mented should be adhered to. The second is that there 
should be no new authorizations or appropriations brought 
forward. The third is that even the appropriations recom- 
mended should be reduced at every point the Congress is 
able to find an avenue therefor. So far as appropriation 
bills as dealt with by the House of Representatives or the 
committees thereof, the results have been disappointing. 
Maximum appropriations for the different departments 
which were recommended in the Executive Budget have not 
been adhered to. My Executive orders to consolidate some 
58 Government functions into a few divisions with resulting 
economies appears likely of refusal by the Congress with 
resultant continuing waste. I regret to say that the same 
forces are at work which thwarted the savings of several 
hundred millions we sought to effect at the last session of 
Congress. We are during the current year and even in the 
next fiscal year suffering from that failure. 

In the five departmental bills dealt with by the House or 
by the committees thereof at this session, a total of appro- 
priations were recommended by the Executive which would 
result in an expenditure (exclusive of debt redemption) of 
$2,263,000,000, being a decrease of expenditures in these de- 
partments of $264,400,000 under the present fiscal year. 
Some items in these bills have been genuinely decreased by 
action of the committees or the votes of the House. Others 
have been increased. Still others have been given the ap- 
pearance of reduction but in reality must be restored during 
the next fiscal year by deficiency bills. 

The items in which there have been genuine decreases in 
these appropriations aggregate about $23,500,000. 

(But of this $10,000,000 is reduction in the public buildings 
for which commitments have been authorized.) 

Items have been decreased which will in all probability 
be required through deficiency bilis amounting to approxi- 
mately $41,400,000. 

Items have been increased amounting to approximately 
$58,200,000. 

There is thus produced an appearance of slightly greater 
saving than recommended in the Executive Budget, but in 
reality an actual increase by over $35,000,000. If the Con- 
gress would accept the cuts recommended in the Executive 
Budget and also the genuine cuts made by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations or as passed by the House it would 
represent a real decrease in Government expenses over those 
in the Budget in respect to these bills of some $23,500,000. 

There are yet remaining to be reported appropriation bills 
in which reductions have been recommended by the Execu- 
tive which would secure reductions on those agencies of 
$249,000,000 less than those of the current year. 

In consideration of reductions I realize the pressures upon 
the Congress. I also recognize many organizations advo- 
cating economy do not fully understand the limitations un- 
der which the Congress works in reduction of expenditures. 
In order to clarify this I may classify the Government ex- 
penditures proposed for the next fiscal year into six groups, 
excluding debt redemption but including post-office deficit: 
1. Interest on the public debt which can not be 
$725, 000, 000 


2. Trust funds, tax refunds, District of Columbia 
budget, contributions to civil-service pensions, 
Post Office subsidies to air and foreign mail, 
which are represented by fixed obligations and 
other similar items on which there is no 
opportunity to reduce „%. 


310, 900, 000 
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8. Public works and their maintenance (excluding 
military, naval, and veterans’ construction, 
which are in following items) has been re- 
duced practically to commitments and con- 
tracts outstanding „ 

4. Expenditures on military establishments 

5. Expenditures on veterans have been reduced in 
the Executive proposals by $121,000,000___-.-- 

6. All other expenditures of the Government in- 
cluding the legislative, the judiciary, law en- 
forcement, prisons, foreign affairs, fiscal and 
tax service, public health, education, forests, 
fisheries, aids to agriculture, labor, commerce, 
safety of life at sea, jon of food prod- 
ucts, and a multitude of vital services in- 
cluding the Post Office as represented by the 
remaining deficiency and all other independent 
establishments except the Veterans’ Bureau... 


$305, 000, 000 
612, 700, 000 


818, 400, 000 


461, 000, 000 
8, 233, 000, 000 


It will be seen that about 86 per cent of the whole expendi- 
ture of the Government lies in the first five items. 

No matter how rigid economies may be it is obvious 
that the Budget can not be balanced without a most sub- 
stantial increase in reyenues. But the progress of appro- 
priation bills, however, would indicate that the Executive 
recommendations on which all these calculations are based 
will not be realized by $100,000,000 or more and therefore it 
is more likely that the deficit will amount to from 
$500,000,000 to $700,000,000. 

In canvassing the three major fields of possible income— 
that is, income taxes, customs, and excise taxes—I believe 
that inquiry by the Congress will develop that income taxes 
under the act of 1932 have been developed to the point of 
maximum productivity unless we are prepared to abandon 
our American system of fairly high exemption and reason- 
ably low rates applicable to the smaller incomes and in any 
event by keeping to these principles no further burdens in 
this direction would substantially increase revenues and 
solve the questions. One of the first economic effects of the 
increases already made is the retreat of capital into tax- 
exempt securities and the denudation of industry and com- 
merce of that much available capital. 

The customs revenues and other miscellaneous revenues 
are not likely to be increased except through recovery in 
trade. In my view, therefore, the field for substantial in- 
crease in Federal Government revenues resolves itself to the 
exploration of the possibilities of so-called excise or sales 
taxes. In the estimated revenues for the next fiscal year 
nearly $700,000,000 is comprised of so-called excise taxes 
which are levied on a few score different manufactured com- 
modities. These taxes are in fact manufacturers’ sales 
taxes. Any attempted distinction between “excise” taxes 
on manufactured commodities, or “sales” taxes on manu- 
factured commodities is mere juggling with words. Of the 
taxes now levied nearly $200,000,000 are upon essentials as 
distinguished from so-called nonessentials. The Congress 
has thus already established a “sales tax” as the basis for 
one-quarter of the whole public revenues, and has already 
adopted “ sales ” taxes upon essentials as distinguished from 
nonessentials. To extend this form of taxation is neither 
new nor revolutionary. Instead of spreading it over a few 
scores of commodities and services at irregular rates which 
cause discrimination and hardship between industries, it 
would seem the essence of good statesmanship to apply such 
a tax generally at a low rate upon all manufacturers except 
upon food and cheaper grades of clothing, and thereby give 
to the Federal Government a stable basis of income during 
the period of depression. 

The balancing of the Budget is one of the essential steps 
in strengthening the foundations for recovery. Capital ex- 
penditures are a very important item in our economic life. 
There can be no doubt that there is an enormous accumu- 
lated demand for capital funds that would be expended for 
equipment and replacements of all kinds if long-time funds 
could be obtained cheaply and if confidence were restored. 
For some time now long-time funds have not been available 
for the public at reasonable rates. The retirement of the 
Federal Treasury from the market as a constant borrower, 
the balancing of the Federal Budget, and the refunding oper- 
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ations necessary to bring the Government debt into better 
balance would have a stimulating effect, would vitalize our 
entire credit structure and produce one of the conditions 
essential to continued recovery. 

It is essential that the Government undertake at an early 
moment the refunding of outstanding high-interest-bearing 
Liberty bonds into bonds bearing a lower rate of interest. It 
is essential, too, that a portion of our short-term borrowing 
should be converted into longer-term issues. A balanced 
Budget would greatly facilitate such an operation. 

Every principle of sound governmental management and 
wise economic policy call for the prompt balancing of the 
Federal Budget. This all-important objective is definitely 
within reach, and more determined effort will bring us to the 
goal we have been striving to reach in the face of unparal- 
led difficulties. 

One of the most helpful contributions which the Congress 
and this administration could give to the next administration 
would be to enable them to start with the Federal Budget in 
balance and the Federal finances in order. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

Tre WHITE House, January 17, 1933. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The message from the President 
of the United States will be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and printed. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the House has agreed to the 
conference report on the deficiency bill, and it is very im- 
portant that this report be acted on by the Senate at this 
time. I desire to ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the conference report. I do 
not want to take the Senator from Virginia from the floor, 
and I shall ask unanimous consent that he be entitled to 
the floor at the conclusion of the consideration of the con- 
ference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONG. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LONG. What are our rights? Has a Senator a right 
to make a motion in regard to the conference report on the 
deficiency bill at this time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He will have when it gets before 
the Senate, if unanimous consent is granted. Is there ob- 


jection to the request of the Senator from Maine? 


Mr. GLASS. I shall object if there is going to be a dis- 
cussion of the report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do not think there will 
be any discussion of the report. 

eo ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is the agreement unani- 
mous 

Mr. HALE. It is a unanimous agreement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is unanimous, and the report has 
been agreed to by the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia has 
yielded with the understanding that he will not lose the floor, 
and, of course, a demand for the regular order at any time 
would take the Senate back to the consideration of the 
banking bill and the Senator from Virginia would have the 
floor. Is there objection to the request of the Senator from 
Maine? The Chair hears none, and the report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 13975) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1933, and prior fiscal years, to provide sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1933, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27, and 
agree to the same. 


1933 


Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum named in said amendment insert $35,000 ”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 17 
(legislative day of January 10), 1933 


ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Henry Frank Holthusen, of New York, to be envoy extraor- 


its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered | dinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of 


11, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
line 6 of the matter inserted by said anrendment after the 
word “including,” insert the following: “per diem allow- 
ances in accordance with the subsistence expense act of 1926, 
as amended (U. S. C., Supp. VI, title 5, ch. 16), and other ”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report a disagreement on 
amendment numbered 12. 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 


JOSEPH W. BYRNS, 

J. P. BUCHANAN, 

EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 

WIL R. Woon, 

Epwarp H. WASON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate agree 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask that the Chair lay before 
the Senate the action of the House of Representatives on 
amendment of the Senate No. 12. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The action of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 17, 1933. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 12 to the bill (H. R. 13975) 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933, and for other purposes, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
inserted by said amendment insert: “: Provided, That no refund 
or credit of any income or profits, estate, or gift tax in excess of 
$20,000 shall be made after the enactment of this act until a 
report thereof giving the name of the individual, trust, estate, 
partnership, company, or corporation to whom the refund or 
credit is to be made, the amount of such refund or credit, and 
the facts in connection therewith are submitted by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation and action thereon taken by said committee. 
The said committee or its duly authorized staff shall have full 
access to all the papers and shall examine into and pass upon the 
case, and no refund or credit in excess of $20,000 shall be made 
until the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation shall 
have so passed on such refund or credit, fixed the amount thereof, 
and made its report to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue; 
and no refund or credit in excess of $20,000 shall be made without 
the approval of said committee. This proviso shall not apply to 
refunds or credits made pursuant to a judgment of a court having 
jurisdiction over the subject matter, or a decision of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals, which has become final.” 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate concur 
in the amendment of the House to amendment numbered 12. 

The motion was agreed to. 

RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock 


p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, January 
18, 1933, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


LXXVI——123 


America to Czechoslovakia. 
POSTMASTERS 
CONNECTICUT 

Anna T. Harding to be postmaster at Rockyhill, Conn., in 
place of A. T. Harding. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 18, 1933. 

Erle Rogers to be postmaster at Windsor, Conn., in place 
of Erle Rogers. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
18, 1933. 

ILLINOIS 

Thomas L. Conn to be postmaster at Lovington, II., in 
place of T. L. Conn. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
29, 1932. 

Elsie M. Rayburn to be postmaster at Mahomet, II., in 
place of I. L. Ford. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
12, 1932. 

Arthur H. Simmons to be postmaster at Marseilles, II., in 
place of A. H. Simmons. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 19, 1933. 

George E. Carlson to be postmaster at Moline, Nl., in 
place of G. E. Carlson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

William Hayes to be postmaster at Ogden, Ill., in place of 
William Hayes. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
21, 1933. 

John M. Yolton to be postmaster at Port Byron, II., in 
place of J. M. Yolton. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

Peter J. Aimone to be postmaster at Toluca, Ill., in place 
of P. J. Aimone. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
11, 1933. 

INDIANA 


LeRoy H. McAllister to be postmaster at New Carlisle, Ind., 
in place of L. H. McAllister. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 19, 1933. 

Fred Youkey to be postmaster at Thorntown, Ind., in place 
of Fred Youkey. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1932. 

Floyd E. Sears to be postmaster at Wolcottville, Ind., in 
place of F. E. Sears. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 19, 1933. 

IOWA 

Clyde W. Edwards to be postmaster at Adair, Iowa, in 
place of C. W. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 12, 1933. 

Gay S. Thomas to be postmaster at Audubon, Iowa, in place 
of G. S. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
9, 1933. 

Samuel A. Garlow to be postmaster at Avoca, Iowa, in 
place of S. A. Garlow. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 9, 1933. 

Homer C. Thompson to be postmaster at Bayard, Iowa, in 
place of H. C. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1933. 

George H. Falb to be postmaster at Elgin, Iowa, in place 
of G. H. Falb. Incumbent's commission expires January 21, 
1933. 

Lester F. Friar to be postmaster at Grimes, Iowa, in place 
of L. F. Friar. Incumbent’s commission expires January 19, 
1933. 

George M. Woodruff to be postmaster at Mason City, Iowa, 
in place of G. M. Woodruff. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 19, 1933. 

Ithamer J. Baldwin to be postmaster at Oelwein, Iowa, in 


place of I. J. Baldwin. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 19, 1933. 
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Frank C. Bentley to be postmaster at Rhodes, Iowa, in 
place of F. C. Bentley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 12, 1933. 

Henry E. Cody to be postmaster at Sioux City, Iowa, in 
place of W. H. Jones, deceased. 

KANSAS 

Henry A. Cory to be postmaster at Alta Vista, Kans., in 
place of H. A. Cory. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 8, 1933. 

Ella W. Mendenhall to be postmaster at Ashland, Kans., 
in place of E. W. Mendenhall, Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 16, 1933. 

Emma W. Smith to be postmaster at Centralia, Kans., in 
place of C. O. Brown, jr., removed. 

George H. Leisenring to be postmaster at Ellis, Kans., in 
place of G. H. Leisenring. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 8, 1933. 

Rebecca C. Minneman to be postmaster at Fairview, Kans., 
in place of R. C. Minneman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 19, 1931. 

August A. Bernasky to be postmaster at Ingalls, Kans., in 
place of A. A. Bernasky. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 18, 1933. 

Noah S. Wiggins to be postmaster at Lyons, Kans., in 
place of N. S. Wiggins. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 30, 1933. 

Clarence G. Hart to be postmaster at Perry, Kans., in 
place of C. G. Hart. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1932. 

Clara G. McNulty to be postmaster at Stockton, Kans., in 
place of C. G. McNulty. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 8, 1933. 

Uriah E. Heckert to be postmaster at Tescott, Kans., in 
place of U. E. Heckert. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 26, 1933. 

Audrey L. Purcell to be postmaster at Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Home, Kans., in place of J. P. Pierce, deceased. 

KENTUCKY 

Katie B. King to be postmaster at Adairville, Ky., in place 
of K. B. King. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
31, 1933. 

Robert H. Middleton to be postmaster at Buffalo, Ky., in 
place of R. H. Middleton. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 31, 1933. 

George W. VanArsdall to be postmaster at Burgin, Ky., in 
place of G. W. VanArsdall. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 31, 1933. 

James E. Keen to be postmaster at Burkesville, Ky., in 
place of L. W. Thrasher, resigned. 

Virgil A. Matthews to be postmaster at Fordsville, Ky., in 
place of V. A. Matthews. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 31, 1933. 

Egbert V. Taylor to be postmaster at Greensburg, Ky., in 
place of E. V. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 31, 1933. 

Edmund T. Davern to be postmaster at Kenvir, Ky., in 
place of E. T. Davern. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1933. 

Allen D. Thomson to be postmaster at Kuttawa, Ky., in 
place of A. D. Thomson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 31, 1933. 

Everett E. Davis to be postmaster at Louellen, Ky., in 
place of E, E. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 9, 1933. 

John P. Graham to be postmaster at New Haven, Ky., in 
place of J. P. Graham. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 31, 1933. 

E. Paul Counts to be postmaster at Olive Hill, Ky., in place 
of E. P. Counts. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
9, 1933. 

Stace W. Poole to be postmaster at Sebree, Ky., in place of 
S. W. Poole. Incumbent’s commission expires January 31, 
1933. 

Mabelle S. Crockett to be postmaster at Sharpsburg, Ky., 
in place of M. S. Crockett. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 31, 1933. 
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LOUISIANA 

Emile Aubert to be postmaster at Abita Springs, La., in 
Place of Emile Aubert. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 19, 1933. 

Jessie V. Leech to be postmaster at Mer Rouge, La., in 
place of J. V. Leech. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 19, 1933. 

MAINE 


Charles E. Sherman to be postmaster at Boothbay Harbor, 
Me., in place of C. E. Sherman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 15, 1933. 

Lawrence A. Brown to be postmaster at Brunswick, Me., in 
place of L. A. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 5, 1933. 

Susan M. Dyer to be postmaster at Harrington, Me., in 
place of S. M. Dyer. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 26, 1933. 

Frank P. Freeman to be postmaster at Harrison, Me., in 
place of F. P. Freeman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1933. 

Ernest A. Fogg to be postmaster at Livermore Falls, Me., 
in place of E. A. Fogg. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 15, 1933. 

George G. Winters to be postmaster at Strong, Me., in 
place of G. G. Winters. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 15, 1933. 

MARYLAND 

William G. Smyth to be postmaster at Chestertown, Md., 
in place of W. G. Smyth. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1933. 

Louis J. DeAlba to be postmaster at Glen Burnie, Md., in 
place of L. J. DeAlba. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1933. 

S. Stanley Bender to be postmaster at Kitzmiller, Md., in 
place of S. S. Bender. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 26, 1933. 

Helen G. Rawlings to be postmaster at Rising Sun, Md., 
in place of H. G. Rawlings. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 19, 1933. 

Victor R. Mumma to be postmaster at Sharpsburg, Md., 
in place of V. R. Mumma. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 19, 1933. 

James C. Jones to be postmaster at Stevensville, Md., in 
place of J. C. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 26, 1933. 

William B. Cutshall to be postmaster at Woodsboro, Md., 
in place of W. B. Cutshall. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 18, 1933. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Elsa L. Downing to be postmaster at Harding, Mass., in 
place of E. L. Downing. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

Mary M. Langen to be postmaster at Lancaster, Mass., in 
place of M. M. Langen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 2, 1932. 

Florence L. Beal to be postmaster at North Cohasset, 
Mass., in place of F. L. Beal. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 8, 1933. 

Andrew J. Maguire to be postmaster at Randolph, Mass., 
in place of A. J. Maguire. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 8, 1933. 

Frank H. Hackett to be postmaster at Wakefield, Mass., in 
place of F. H. Hackett. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

MICHIGAN 

Harry G. Buck to be postmaster at Carleton, Mich., in 
place of H. G. Buck. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 15, 1933. 

Frank A. Cole to be postmaster at Grass Lake, Mich., in 
place of F. A. Cole. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 15, 1933. 

Ernest F. Seward to be postmaster at St. Ignace, Mich., in 
place of E. F. Seward. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 26, 1933. 
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James L. Blakeley to be postmaster at Standish, Mich., in 
place of J. L. Blakeley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 8, 1933. 

MINNESOTA 

Joseph L. Gilson to be postmaster at Ivanhoe, Minn., in 
place of J. L. Gilson. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 11, 1933. 

Mary A. Mogren to be postmaster at Ortonville, Minn., in 
place of M. A. Mogren. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 11, 1933. 

MISSOURI 

Frank B. Veatch, jr., to be postmaster at Braymer, Mo., 
in place of F. B. Veatch, jr. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 19, 1933. 

Dorsey F. Waggoner to be postmaster at Brownington, 
Mo., in place of D. F. Waggoner. Incurabent's commission 
expires January 19, 1933. 

Margaret M. Enis to be postmaster at Clyde, Mo., in place 
of M. M. Enis. Incumbent’s commission expires January 19, 
1933. 

Clara Harlin to be postmaster at Gainesville, Mo., in place 
of Clara Harlin. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
9, 1933. 

William E. Morton to be postmaster at Kansas City, Mo., 
in place of W. E. Morton. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 19, 1933. 

Samuel A. Shelton to be postmaster at Marshfield, Mo., 
in place of S. A. Shelton. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 19, 1933. 

Lonnie W. Hoover to be postmaster at Princeton, Mo., in 
place of L. W. Hoover. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 31, 1933. 

Lola L. Higbee to be postmaster at Schell City, Mo., in 
place of L. L. Higbee. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1933. 

Ralph W. Day to be postmaster at Summersville, Mo., in 
place of R. W. Day. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 31, 1933. 

MONTANA 

William G. Hunter to be postmaster at Boulder, Mont., in 
place of W. G. Hunter. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 4, 1933. 

Nora M. Kelley to be postmaster at Geyser, Mont., in 
place of N. M. Kelley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 8, 1933. 

Stanley A. Yergey to be postmaster at Hardin, Mont., in 
place of S. A. Yergey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 8, 1933. 

Eliza J. Louis to be postmaster at Kevin, Mont., in place of 
E. J. Louis. Incumbent’s commission expires January 26, 
1933. 

Albert M. Stevenson to be postmaster at Lodge Grass, 
Mont., in place of A. M. Stevenson. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expires January 18, 1933. 

Andrew K. Resner to be postmaster at Ronan, Mont., in 
place of A. K. Resner. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 18, 1933. 

William Fraser to be postmaster at Three Forks, Mont., in 
place of William Fraser. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 8, 1933. 

NEBRASKA 

Clarrissa E. Bilyeu to be postmaster at Big Spring, Nebr., 
in place of C. E. Bilyeu. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1933. 

Charles H. Kuhns to be postmaster at Maxwell, Nebr., in 
place of C. H. Kuhns. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 18, 1933. 

Edgar T. Lay to be postmaster at Seneca, Nebr., in place of 
E. T. Lay. Incumbent's commission expired January 5, 1933. 

NEW JERSEY 


Edna Rhen to be postmaster at Alpha, N. J., in place of 
Edna Rhen. Incumbent’s commission expires January 19, 
1933. 
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David Tumen to be postmaster at Atlantic Highlands, 
N. J., in place of David Tumen. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 10, 1933. 

John R. Yates to be postmaster at Bivalve, N. J., in place 
of J. R. Yates. Incumbent’s commission expired January 10, 
1933. 

Arthur W. Van Zee to be postmaster at Livingston, N. J., in 
place of A. W. Van Zee. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 19, 1933. 

Donald Dunbar to be postmaster at Lyons, N. J. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1932. 

Hilding G. W. Hammarlund to be postmaster at Ridgefield 
Park, N. J., in place of H. G. W. Hammarlund. Incumbent’s 
commission expires January 18, 1933. 

Nathaniel S. Hires to be postmaster at Salem, N. J., in 
place of N. S. Hires. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 9, 1932. 

NEW MEXICO 

Francis O. Polston to be postmaster at Melrose, N. Mex., 
in place of F. O. Polston. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 26, 1933. 

Lora C. Dunlavy to be postmaster at Springer, N. Mex., in 
place of L. C. Dunlavy. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 30, 1933. 

NEW YORK 

Anna K. Becvar to be postmaster at East Islip, N. L., in 
place of Rudolph Silha. Appointee declined. 

Joseph B. Dawson to be postmaster at Oneida, N. Y., in 
place of Jay Farrier, deceased. 

Belle M. Clark to be postmaster at Silver Springs, N. Y., 
in place of B. M. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 18, 1933. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Ferry M. Barber to be postmaster at Goldston, N. C., in 
place of F. M. Barber. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

John A. Chambers to be postmaster at Hayesville, N. C., 
in place of J. A. Chambers. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

William H. Stewart to be postmaster at Matthews, N. C., in 
place of W. H. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

John G. Morefield to be postmaster at Rural Hall, N. C., 
in place of J. G. Morefield. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

John W. Jeffery to be postmaster at Wales, N. Dak., in 
place of J. W. Jeffery. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 15, 1933. 

OHIO 


Clyde A. Wilcox to be postmaster at Bethesda, Ohio, in 
place of C. A. Wilcox. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 15, 1933. 

Calvin M. Crabtree, jr., to be postmaster at Convoy, Ohio, 
in place of C. M. Crabtree, jr. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 9, 1933. 

Benjamin Hegeman to be postmaster at Minster, Ohio, 
in place of Benjamin Hegemann. Incumbent’s commission 
expired May 16, 1932. 

William A. Campbell to be postmaster at Oakharbor, Ohio, 
in place of W. A. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1933. 

OKLAHOMA 

Jessie P. Hurst to be postmaster at Grove, Okla., in place 
of J. P. Hurst. Incumbent’s commission expires January 19, 
1933. 

Emmette R. Talley to be postmaster at Mangum, Okla. 
in place of E. R. Talley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Mollie E. McGinty to be postmaster at Ripley, Okla., in 
place of M. E. McGinty. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 
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Jennie L. Timberlake to be postmaster at Terral, Okla., in 
place of J. L. Timberlake. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 18, 1933. 

OREGON 

Jay W. Moore to be postmaster at Harrisburg, Oreg., in 
place of J. W. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 9, 1933. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Samuel M. Rathman to be postmaster at Adamstown, Pa., 
in place of S. M. Rathman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 14, 1933. 

Walter C. Alcorn to be postmaster at Avonmore, Pa., in 
place of W. C. Alcorn. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 12, 1933. 

Charles L. Albert to be postmaster at Blue Ridge Summit, 
Pa., in place of C. L. Albert. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 19, 1933. 

Clarence G. Young to be postmaster at Bristol, Pa., in 
place of C. G. Young. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 19, 1933. 

Harold C. Fry to be postmaster at Camp Hill, Pa., in place 
of H. C. Fry. Incumbent’s commission expires January 19, 
1933. 

Grace Baker to be postmaster at Claysburg, Pa., in place 
of Grace Baker. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
31, 1933. 

Edward J. Fleming to be postmaster at Cochranton, Pa., 
in place of E. J. Fleming. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1933. 

Minnie E. Lewis to be postmaster at Covington, Pa., in 
place of M. E. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 5, 1933. 

George L. Goodhart to be postmaster at Dayton, Pa., in 
place of G. L. Goodhart. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 31, 1933. 

H. George Marburger to be postmaster at Denver, Pa., in 
place of H. G. Marburger. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 14, 1933. 

Samuel Y. Wissler to be postmaster at Ephrata, Pa., in 
place of S. Y. Wissler. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 14, 1933. 

Paul J. Kessler to be postmaster at Gilberton, Pa., in 
place of P. J. Kessler. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

Charles H. Lapsley to be postmaster at Glassport, Pa., in 
place of C. H. Lapsley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1933. 

Edwin H. Cliff to be postmaster at Glen Olden, Pa., in 
place of E. H. Cliff. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 19, 1933. 

John B. Elliett to be postmaster at Hollidaysburg, Pa., in 
place of F. J. Over, deceased. 

Allie L. Keyes to be postmaster at Lake Ariel, Pa., in place 
of A. L. Keyes. Incumbent’s commission expires January 19, 
1933. 

PUERTO RICO 

Luis E. Kolb to be postmaster at Utuado, P. R., in place of 

L. E. Kolb. Incumbent's commission expired January 8, 1933. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


John W. Doar to be postmaster at Georgetown, S. C., in 
place of T. J. Karnes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 26, 1930. 

VIRGINIA 

William R. Sparks to be postmaster at Clincheo, Va., in 
place of W. R. Sparks. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 2, 1932. 

Louise B. Callaham to be postmaster at Glenallen, Va., in 
place of E. L. Allen. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 5, 1932. 

Charlotte V. Bevans to be postmaster at Greenbackville, 
Va., in place of C. V. Bevans. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 29, 1933. 

John A. Johnston to be postmaster at Petersburg, Va., in 
place of J. A. Johnston. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 19, 1933. 
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James J. Mateer to be postmaster at Rosslyn, Va., in place 
4 J. J. Mateer. Incumbent's commission expires January 

1933. 

Fannie C. Moore to be postmaster at Vinton, Va., in place 
of F. C. Moore. Incumbent's commission expires January 
19, 1933. 

WASHINGTON 

Blanche E. Lambert to be postmaster at Ione, Wash., in 
place of B. E. Lambert. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 26, 1933. 

William J. Taylor to be postmaster at Rockford, Wash., in 
place of W. L. Oliver, deceased. 

Harry A. Mykrantz to be postmaster at Twisp, Wash., in 
place of H. A. Mykrantz. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 26, 1933. 

WISCONSIN 


Marion L. Spencer to be postmaster at Balsam Lake, Wis., 
in place of M. L. Spencer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1933. 

Anthony H. Otten to be postmaster at Barton, Wis., in 
place of A. H. Otten. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 29, 1933. 

Herman F, Barth to be postmaster at Cashton, Wis., in 
place of H. F. Barth. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 21, 1933. 

Bertha S. Wild to be postmaster at De Soto, Wis., in 
place of B. S. Wild. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 21, 1933. 

Murlat B. Abdoo to be postmaster at Highland, Wis., in 
place of M. B. Abdoo. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 

Rudolph Zimmer to be postmaster at Hilbert, Wis., in 
place of Rudolph Zimmer, Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 21, 1933. 

Oscar E. Hoyt to be postmaster at Iron Ridge, Wis., in 
place of O. E. Hoyt. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 29, 1933. 

John H. McNown to be postmaster at Mauston, Wis., in 
place of J. H. McNown. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 21, 1933. 

James J. Stoveken to be postmaster at Pembine, Wis.; in 
place of J. J. Stoveken. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 31, 1933. 

George F. Fiedler to be postmaster at Seymour, Wis., in 
place of G. F. Fiedler. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 31, 1933. 

Martin F. Walter to be postmaster at West Bend, Wis., in 
place of M. F. Walter. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1933. 


WITHDRAWALS 
Executive nominations withdrawn from the Senate January 
17 (legislative day of January 10), 1933 
POSTMASTERS 
ILLINOIS 
Charles H. Cottrell to be postmaster at Quincy, in the 
State of Illinois. 
NEW MEXICO 
John H. York to be postmaster at Las Vegas, in the State 
of New Mexico. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1933 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our fathers’ God, from the rising of the sun to the going 
down of the same, Thy name be praised; incline our hearts 
to Thee; very precious is this fellowship. In it dark things 
and bad tempers can not thrive and prevail. Father of 
Mercies, Thou art the light of the world; in it all institutions 
can become nobly fruitful. O come Thou richly with our 
Republic, until its empire shall become world-wide through 
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the channels of peace and Christian integrity. May the 
service of this Chamber inspire new industries, new arts, and 
new morals. O let the tides of comfort and plenty rise 
higher and higher, blessing the poorest homes of the remot- 
est sections, exterminating poverty, curing social ills, and 
making happiness coextensive with our brother man. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 
FIRST DEFICIENCY BILL 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 13975) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933, and prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1933, and for other purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13975) making appropriations to supply urgent defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1933, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum named in said amendment, insert $35,006 *; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
line 6 of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the 
word “including,” insert the following: “per diem allow- 
ances in accordance with the subsistence expense act of 1926, 
as amended (U. S. C., Supp. VI, title 5, chap. 16), and 
other”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report a disagreement on 
amendment numbered 12. 

Josera W. BYRNS, 

J. P. BUCHANAN, 

Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 

WILL R. Woop, 

EDWARD H. WASON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

FREDERICK HALE, 

REED SMOOT, 

HENRY W. KEYES, 

CARTER GLASS, 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to H. R. 13975, a bill making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and prior 
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fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 

On Nos. 1 to 7, inclusive, relating to the Senate: Appro- 
priates for salaries and expenses of the Senate in the 
amounts and for the purposes provided by the Senate 
amendments, as follows: $18,000 for payments to widows 
of deceased Senators, $1,040 for two telephone operators now 
carried on the roll of contingent expenses, $20,000 for mis- 
cellaneous items, $40,000 for inquiries and investigations, 
and $15,000 for Senate restaurants and kitchens. 

On No. 8: Appropriates $35,000 instead of $40,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, for expenses under the direction 
of the joint committee of Congress of the inaugural cere- 
monies of the President of the United States on March 4, 
1933. 

On Nos. 9 and 10: Appropriates $1,243.49 additional, as 
proposed by the Senate, for payment of claims determined 
by the Secretary of the Navy, as provided by law and cer- 
tified to Congress after the bill had passed the House. 

On No. 11: Appropriates $150,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, for expenses of the General Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva, Switzerland, modified so as to provide that per diem 
allowances in connection with traveling expenses shall be 
in accordance with the provisions of the subsistence ex- 
pense act of 1926, as amended. 

On Nos. 13 to 19, inclusive: Appropriates $4,395.81 addi- 
tional, as proposed by the Senate, for damage claims settled 
by the various departments under the provisions of existing 
law and certified to Congress after the bill had passed the 
House. 

On Nos. 20 to 24, inclusive: Appropriates $36,771.40 addi- 
tional, as proposed by the Senate, for the payment of judg- 
ments rendered against the United States by United States 
district courts and the Court of Claims and certified to 
Congress after the bill had passed the House. 

On No. 25: Appropriates $13,564.45, as proposed by the 
Senate, for the payment of claims allowed by the General 
Accounting Office under the provisions of existing law and 
certified to Congress after the bill had passed the House. 

On Nos. 26 and 27: Correct section numbers in the bill. 

The committee of conference report in disagreement the 
amendment of the Senate No. 12, which is as follows: 

Provided, That no refund or credit of any income or profits, 
estate, or gift tax in excess of $5,000 shall be made after the 
enactment of this act until a report thereof giving the name of 
the person, corporation, or partnership to whom the refund or 
credit is to be made, the amount of such refund or credit, and 
all the facts and papers in connection therewith are submitted by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation and action thereon taken by said com- 
mittee. The said committee or its duly authorized staff shall have 
full access to all the papers and shall examine into and pass upon 
the case de novo, and no refund or credit shall be made until the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation or its duly au- 
thorized staff shall have so passed on such refund, fixed the 
amount thereof, and made its report to the Commissioner of In- 


ternal Revenue; and no refund shall be made without the approval 
of said committee or its duly authorized staff. 


JOSEPH W. BYRNS, 

J. P. BUCHANAN, 

Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 

WiL R. Woop, 

EpwanD H. WASON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Tennessee yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice one rather important amend- 
ment which I think should have some passing comment. 
This is the amendment providing an additional appropria- 
tion for the limitation of armament conference at Geneva in 
the sum of $150,000. As I recall, the Congress scaled down 
the original estimate of the department some $150,000 or 
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$200,000, and I would like to inquire what is the present 
status of the original appropriation and the need of this 
supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. BYRNS. I may state to the gentleman that all the 
fund, or practically all of it, has been expended. The esti- 
mate which was submitted at the last session of Congress 
called for $415,000. The House scaled this appropriation 
and agreed to an appropriation of $390,000. Then the mat- 
ter went to the Senate and the Senate further reduced it to 
$300,000, which reduction was accepted by the House. So 
the total of the appropriations made at the last session was 
$300,000. 

As I have just stated, I understand this money has been 
expended. We had no hearings before our committee for 
the reason that no estimate was submitted. The estimate 
came in for this additional $150,000 after the bill had been 
prepared and reported to the House, and it was suggested 
to the State Department and to the Budget Director that 
they would have to go to the Senate committee. I have 
read the hearings which were had before the Senate com- 
mittee on this proposition, and it was stated that they ex- 
pect to use about $13,000 of this additional appropriation 
between now and March 4, and to have the remaining 
$137,000 for the administration which begins March 4. It 
is desirable, so they state, that we continue our participation 
in this conference, and for that reason the committee has 
agreed to the Senate amendment and recommends it to the 
House. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Have we any representatives over there at 
the present time, or have all our commissioners returned 
home? 

Mr. BYRNS. We have some representatives over there. 
I believe we have one or two ambassadors or ministers who 
are assigned to countries in the vicinity of Geneva. 

Mr. SNELL. For what purpose is this $30,000 to be used 
at the present time? 

Mr. BYRNS. I think it is contemplated to send addi- 
tional representatives over there. > 

Mr. SNELL. Is this conference in active session now? 

Mr. BYRNS. My impression is they are not in active 
session at this very moment, but I understand they expect 
to resume their conference very shortly, and I may state to 
the gentleman, if he will permit, Mr. Carr was very em- 
phatic in his statement before the Senate committee that a 
per diem provision in the economy act limiting the amount 
to $6 a day would prevail. There was some question in the 
minds of the House conferees as to whether or not there 
might be some controversy over this later on, for the reason 
that the appropriation, as the gentleman will notice, refers 
back to the authorizing resolution, and in the authorizing 
resolution it was expressly stated that all acts pertaining to 
per diems should be waived in so far as this particular 
appropriation is concerned. 

Mr. SNELL. That is the way I remember it. 

Mr. BYRNS. So at the instance of the House conferees 
there has been inserted in this appropriation a provision 
which will make it absolutely certain that the provisions of 
the economy act relating to per diem will prevail in this 
instance and the amount will not exceed $6 a day. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman tell us whether or not 
all the expenditures of this commission are audited by any- 
body or passed upon by the State Department or does the 
Comptroller General have anything to say about it? 

Mr. BYRNS. They are audited by the State Department 
and, of course, expended under its direction. Then, of 
course, after the expenditures are made, or possibly in ad- 
vance, the Comptroller General audits them. So they go 
through the regular course of audit. 

Mr. DYER. I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee 
that we all have such implicit confidence in him that to my 
mind it seems strange that the gentleman would agree in 
conference to an additional appropriation for something for 
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which we have already expended a lot of money and for 

which we have received no compensation in return, in any 

way, directly or indirectly. I do not believe the commission 

is over there to accomplish anything, but to have a good 

time at the expense of the taxpayers, which in these days, 

5 fee judgment, is quite contrary to what we ought to be 
oing. 

Mr. BYRNS. May I say this to my good friend, that I 
was as reluctant to agree to the increased appropriation as 
the gentleman himself. But here is the situation in which 
we find ourselves. We agreed to participate in this confer- 
ence. A great many nations met with a view to cut down 
disarmaments, if such a thing is possible, and we hope it 
will be. 

The conference has not been concluded; they are to re- 
sume their session. It would be rather singular if our Gov- 
ernment after participating in it and having expended 
$300,000 should suddenly withdraw and refuse to have any- 
thing further to do with it. 

The next administration, I am sure, will feel like doing 
what it can to secure a general disarmament agreement; at 
least it ought to have the opportunity if it wishes to do so, 
of carrying on. The House conferees felt very much as the 
gentleman from Missouri felt, but it felt there was nothing 
else to do except to make the appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are not these the facts? The authoriz- 
ing resolution that was first passed in the House for this con- 
ference authorized an appropriation of $450,000. 

Mr. BYRNS. The estimate was $415,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman will remember that 
the resolution that passed the House, the authorizing resolu- 
tion, authorized $450,000 to be appropriated, and when the 
matter went to the gentleman’s committee he very prop- 
erly cut it down $60,000, leaving $390,000 appropriated in the 
bill. Then that went to the Senate, and finally $300,000 was 
allowed. 

Mr. BYRNS. That is a fact. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman and his committee then 
found out that the members of this conference had ar- 
ranged to use big fine palaces of the seas ” in coming back, 
the finest and biggest boats they could get, and the gentle- 
man thought that they ought to use the regular liners. Is 
nof that so? And the gentleman helped cut that down. 
The committee, both in the House and the Senate, gave the 
State Department to understand that they must not expend 
more than the $300,000. 

Mr. BYRNS. That is true. 

Mr. BLANTON. The members of this conference paid 
high salaries to its numerous employees—15 in one class 
and 2 or 3 in another class—a list of which I printed in the 
Recorp the other day, after we had given notice not to ex- 
pend more than $300,000 they are spending more and asking 
for another $150,000. 

Now, is there any way to get a vote on that except to 
vote the whole conference report on the entire deficiency 
bill up or down? 

Mr. BYRNS. None in the world that I know of. 

Mr, BLANTON. The gentleman’s committee has not 
voted on the $150,000, but it has been put in in conference. 

Mr. BYRNS. That is true. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can not the gentleman give us a sepa- 
rate vote on that matter? 

Mr. BYRNS. There is only one way to do it, and that 
is to vote the conference report up or down. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to vote against this addi- 
tional $150,000, because they are going to spend and waste 
it and are liable to involve our Government in serious 
foreign complications. We ought to bring them home right 
now and keep them home for a while. 

Mr. BYRNS. Let me make a statement, which is largely 
a repetition of what I have already said. We find our- 
selves in this position. Regardless of what my good friend 
may have felt as far as the conference is concerned, we 
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agreed to participate in it. Congress finally made an ap- 
propriation of $300,000 for that purpose. They spent many 
months there. They might have got along with fewer com- 
missioners perhaps, but I do not know about that. The 
gentleman from Texas may be entirely correct. 

But, at any rate, they expended the $300,000 and the con- 
ference adjourned. They are going to resume that confer- 
ence. It was a question of making an additional appropria- 
tion or having the United States Government withdraw from 
the conference upon the ground that it either did not have 
the money or was not willing to spend the money. They 
need $13,000 from now until March 4. Not knowing, of 
course, what attitude the next administration is going to 
take, your committee felt it was only fair to give the next 
administration the sum of $137,000 so that it can participate 
or continue to participate in that conference if it desires to 
do so. If we do not do that, we step down and out, and I 
imagine that the conference will prove a failure and, of 
course, the world will say it was because the United States 
Government cut itself out of the conference, and by so doing 
possibly prevented some disarmament agreement. I am as 
much interested in economy and in the saving of money as 
anybody could possibly be, but I believe it is only the fair 
thing to do to give the incoming administration this sum of 
money and then permit the administration to exercise its 
judgment as to how it shall be expended or how much of it. 
That is the whole story. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. And they can expend it in any way they 
want to, can pay any kind of salaries they feel proper to pay, 
and Congress will have no control of it, and the Comptroller 
General will have no control of it. It seems to me that that 
is a bad way to do business. 

Mr. BYRNS. The original sum of $300,000 was appropri- 
ated in the same manner that this is being appropriated. I 
am not speaking now as a Democrat but simply as a Member 
of the House when I say that in the light of what has oc- 
curred and the pledges of the next administration I feel quite 
sure that the next administration will be just as economical 
as it can be in the distribution of this fund. If there was 
no reason to put a limit on the fund of $300,000 a year ago, 
there is certainly no reason for putting a limit upon this 
fund now. 

Mr. DYER. Was this a Budget estimate to the Senate? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes; it was. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Do the provisions of the economy act 
apply to this fund? 

Mr. BYRNS. We have made it so. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am not so much concerned about the 
amount of the appropriation or how it is going to be ex- 
pended, but I am concerned that the United States is expend- 
ing $150,000 for this very purpose. Some of us have been 
watching what this delegation has been doing at Geneva, 
and I am frank to say to the House, from my observation, 
that they have not accomplished anything except the further 
involvement of the United States in international affairs. 
I am concerned, secondly, in regard to this matter because 
the gentlemen who are directing this conference at Geneva 
and who propose to go into another huddle are now engaged 
in the work of the World Economic Conference, making up 
the agenda, which conference is to be held in London very 
Shortly. There was sent to this House, at the same time this 
$150,000 appropriation came, an estimate for a like amount 
to cover the expenses of the world conference at London. 
As to this World Economic Conference at London, I am 
sincerely hoping this Congress will not bind itself, but by 
voting for this appropriation you are, because some of the 
same gentlemen are dealing with the preparation of the 
things that will be discussed at London. I am against this 
appropriation, further, for the fact—and I do not intend to 
speak for the Democrats—that this is binding an incoming 
administration to present policies of international entangle- 
ments and for that reason I think serious consideration 
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should be given to the voting down of this conference 
report. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman is talking about water which 
has already passed over the dam. Congress last year by 
regularly authorized resolution decided that it would par- 
ticipate in this conference. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; but nothing has been accom- 
plished. 

Mr. BYRNS. And as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLanTon] has said, agreed that $450,000 might be expended 
for that purpose. That resolution was considered, it was 
discussed on the floor of the House, and after due consid- 
eration the House and the Senate adopted the resolution. 
It was signed by the President. In that resolution we agreed 
to participate in that conference, and $300,000 was appro- 
priated for that purpose later on in the appropriation bill. 
We began the conference. If the House or the Congress 
wishes to withdraw, it has that right, but I think it ought 
to be done through a repeal of the authorizing resolution 
rather than by strangling the conference, so far as we are 
concerned, putting ourselves in the rather humiliating posi- 
tion of participating in a conference until it was practi- 
cally finished and then suddenly stepping out. I do not 
know what the next administration will do, but I do think 
that it is only fair to give the next administration this 
$137,000 so that it will be in a position to act if it feels that 
anything can be accomplished. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
to me for a further observation? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I say to the gentleman and to the 
House that for the past two weeks the gentlemen who are 
going to convene at Geneva under the authority of this ap- 
propriation, haye been engaged in Geneva in the quarters 
of the League of Nations, in the preparation of this agenda 
which is to be discussed at the London conference. This 
is part of a movement by the League of Nations, of which 
the United States is not a part. The gentlemen who are 
going to represent the United States at this conference are 
internationalists, who believe in the United States joining 
the League of Nations and the World Court. This is all a 
step to that general development, which is soon to take 
place, if we continue to authorize conferences like this. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. I invite the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that the international bankers in New York would 
like to see the countries of the world go back to the gold 
standard. Many of the countries of the world who are off 
the gold standard owe the United States a considerable 
sum of money. Now they are openly advocating that we 
cancel the war debts if those countries will agree to go back 
on the gold standard. 

I invite your attention to an article that appeared in 
the New York Times of last Sunday. It reads: 

The gold standard linked with war-debt issue. Our interest in 
Great Britain's return to stabilized pound is suggested as bar- 
gaining point with London. Money of 30 nations involved. 

They want 30 nations to return to the gold standard if 
we will cancel the war debts amounting to $11,000,000,000. 

World Economic Conference will deal with many problems in 
which welfare of the United States is concerned. 

The article is written by one of the staff reporters for the 
New York Times. It concludes by saying: 

In such a situation we would wish Britain to return to the 
gold standard. In the war-debt claim on Britain we have a good 
card to play. 

In other words, they are saying: Let us have this eco- 
nomic conference; let us send our representatives over there 
and let us tell those countries which are off the gold stand- 
ard that if they will go back on the gold standard, although 
the United States and France own practically all the gold 
in the world, we wili cancel the debts that those foreign 
countries owe us.” 

I think that should be considered in connection with this 
appropriation. We should not make this appropriation un- 
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less we have an understanding that the question of cancel- 
ing the debts will not be considered in return for other 
countries going back on the gold standard. 

Mr. BYRNS. This appropriation has absolutely nothing 
to do with the World Economic Conference. This relates to 
the Disarmament Conference which is held at Geneva. 
The World Economic Conference is a different conference, 
contemplated to be held in London, as I understand, and 
which is now dependent upon legislation that is pending 
before this House. If the House does not want a world con- 
ference, all it has to do is to vote down that resolution which 
authorizes it; but let us not confuse that with this appro- 
priation. This appropriation relates to disarmament alto- 
gether and has nothing whatever to do with the matter to 
which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] refers. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that the other day the 
President of the United States sent his messenger here, and 
in one hand he brought us the President’s recommendation 
for this $150,000 and at the same time in the other hand his 
messenger brought us the President’s recommendation for 
another $150,000 for the World Economic Conference? 
They are twin babies, if the gentleman pleases. They go 
hand in hand. They were brought here at the same time. 
They were hatched up in the White House at the same time, 
in the same brain. I quite agree with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman] that we ought to go slow on this matter, 
and I wish it were so that we could get a separate vote on 
this additional $150,000 and vote every bit of it down. Of 
course the only chance we have to vote now is to vote the 
conference report on the entire deficiency appropriation 
either up or down. We have no chance to vote on this sepa- 
rate matter, unless the gentleman from Tennessee gives us 
that chance. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman can ask unanimous consent to 
vote on that. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but I will call for a record vote on 
the conference report, which is our only way to express 
disapproval. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. McFADDEN. These conferences are linked. As I 
recall, the American representative at the disarmament con- 
ference is Norman H. Davis. Mr. Davis has been here for 
the past three weeks conferring with the President of the 
United States and the President elect. Mr. Davis and our 
ambassador to Germany, Mr. Sackett, comprise the com- 
mittee who are sitting in with the world conference com- 
mittee at Geneva in preparation of that agenda. They are 
linked. They can not be separated. This is a plan con- 
ceived by the League of Nations and the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements under the dictation of Great Britain. 
I say we should not vote this appropriation at this time or 
permit any further entanglements in the international situ- 
ation, The papers are full of what the League of Nations is 
being asked to do. Our ambassador in London, Mr. Mellon, 
only yesterday had a conference with Sir John Simon in 
regard to what the League of Nations should do and should 
not do in the present Japanese-Chinese situation. Shadows 
of war in the Far East are involving the League of Nations. 
The statement to-day of our State Department further in- 
volves us in the Far East, and here now we are asked by an 
appropriation to authorize further involvement. We should 
vote down this whole appropriation and give notice that 
from this time on we are not going to participate any fur- 
ther in these world entanglements, whatever conferences 
they may have. 

Mr. BYRNS. I am sorry to disagree with the gentleman. 
I think the gentleman should have made that speech when 
the original resolution was here, authorizing this appropri- 
ation. I do not want any Member of the House to vote 
against this report or for it with the idea that it has any 
relation whatsoever to the World Economic Conference. This 
relates solely and alone to the disarmament conference and 
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has nothing to do with the World Economic Conference, 
which, I understand, will come before the House later on in 
the way of legislation and not on an appropriation bill. 
At that time all the arguments which my good friends have 
made in opposition can be taken up. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. FISH. I came in a little late. I want to see if I 
understand this. This appropriation is for the disarmament 
conference, as I understand. Is this to pay for the expenses 
of the delegates? 

Mr. BYRNS. All additional expenses; yes. 

Mr. FISH. I wish to bear out what the gentleman from 
Tennessee has so ably said to the House. Both of these 
matters came before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
that committee conducted hearings, and the entire matter 
was discussed. The limitation of armaments conferences 
has nothing to do with the World Economic Conference. The 
invitation for the economic conference specifically excludes 
consideration of the war debts. The gentleman from Texas 
(Mr, Parman] ought to know that. But this is a separate 
matter. 

Furthermore, I am sure that 99 per cent of the American 
people want us to attend this conference to see if we can 
not reach a further means of limiting armament, particu- 
larly naval armament, on a proper and safe basis, and I 
agree with the gentleman from Tennessee whole-heartedly 
on this matter. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I feel there is a great 
deal of force in what the gentleman from Tennessee has 
said with regard to this matter. After both branches of the 
United States Congress passed the bill and the President 
signed it and we have participated in this disarmament con- 
ference, to withdraw from it at the last minute, I think, 
would create a bad impression. I do not believe we can 
afford to withdraw at this time, for to do so might open to 
question our sincerity toward armament reduction, and 
surely armament reduction is needed if it can be brought 
about reasonably and safely. 

Mr. McFADDEN,. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Briefly, not for a speech, but for an in- 

quiry. 
Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, regardless of what the 
gentleman from New York has said, and I recognize he is a 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I wish to say 
that war debts, disarmament, and the economic conference 
are all involved; and I again point to the fact that the 
gentlemen who are representing us on the disarment con- 
ference are the same gentlemen who are preparing the 
agenda for the economic conference in London. I call at- 
tention also to the fact that Great Britain and the other 
countries propose to discuss war debts at the coming eco- 
nomic conference to be held soon in London. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I think we have had enough 
speeches on this subject. Let me make this brief state- 
ment now with reference to what this conference report 
carries. 

The amount of the bill as it passed the House is $31,- 
421,520.57. 

The amount of the bill as it passed the Senate carried 
$31,761,535.72. In other words there was added by the Sen- 
ate the sum of $340,015.15. 

The bill as agreed upon carries $31,756,535.72. 

The principal items added to the House bill are as fol- 
lows: Senate expenses, $94,040; inaugural expenses, $35,000; 
disarmament conference, $150,000; judgments and author- 
ized claims, $55,975.15; the amount of the Budget estimates 
was $44,138,764.14. 

The bill is less than the Budget estimate in the sum of 
$12,382,228.42. 

Mr. Speaker, if there are no further inquiries I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
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Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 92, noes 11. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote be- 
cause there is no quorum present, and I make the point of 


order there is not a quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify the absent Members, and the Clerk will call the 


roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 291, nays 
61, not voting 74, as follows: 


Arnold 


[Roll No. 143] 
YEAS—291 

Crowe Jacobsen Ramseyer 
Crowther Jeffers 

Jenkins Ransley 
Cullen Johnson, S. Dak. Rayburn 
Darrow Johnson, Tex. Reed, N. Y. 
Davenport Kading Reilly 
Davis, Pa. Kahn Rich 
Davis, Tenn. Keller Robinson 
Delaney Kinzer Rogers, Mass 
De Priest Kleberg Rogers, N. H. 
DeRouen Romjue 
Dickinson Knutson Sabath 
Dickstein Kopp Sanders, N. Y. 
Dieterich Kunz Schafer 

Kurtz Schneider 
Doughton Kvale Schuetz 
Douglas, Ariz. LaGuardia 
Douglass, Mass. Lambeth Seiberling 
Driver Selvig 
Eaton, Colo. Lankford, Ga. Shallenberger 
Eaton, N. J. Lankford, Va. Shott 
Englebright Leavitt Shreve 
Erk Lehibach Sirovich 
Eslick Lichtenwalner Smith, Idaho 
Estep Lindsay Smith, Va 
Evans, Calif, Lonergan Smith, W. Va. 
Evans, Mont. Loofbourow Snell 
Fernandez Lovette Snow 
Fiesinger Lozier 8 N. T. 
Fish Luce 
Fishburne McClintock, Ohio Staford 
Fitzpatrick McCormack Stalker 
Flood McDuffie Steagall 
Foss McKeown Stevenson 
Frear Stokes 
Free McReynolds Strong, Kans, 
French Strong, Pa. 
Puller Major Stull 
Gambrill Maloney Sutphin 
Gayagan Mapes Swanson 
Gibson Martin, Mass. Swick 
Gifford Martin, Oreg. Swing 
Gilbert Mead Taber 
Goldsborough Michener Taylor, Colo. 
Goss Millard Temple 
Granfield Thatcher 
Greenwood Mobley Timberlake 
Gregory Montague Treadway 
G: Moore, Ky. Turpin 
Guyer Moore, Ohio Underwood 
Hadley Murphy Vinson, Ga. 
Hall, III. Nelson, Me. Vinson, Ky. 
Hall, N. Dak. Nelson, Mo. Warren 
Hancock, N. Y. Nelson, Wis. Wason 
Hardy Niedringhaus Weaver 
Harlan Nolan Weeks 
Hart Norton, N. J. West 
Hartley O'Connor White 

Oliver, Ala. Whitley 
Haugen Oliver, N. Y. Whittington 
Hawley Overton Wigglesworth 
Hess Owen Williams, Mo. 
Hill, Ala. Palmisano Williams, Tex. 
Hill, Wash. Parker, N. Y. Williamson 
Hoch Parsons Wingo 
Hogg, Ind. Partridge Wolcott 
Hogg, W. Va. Patterson Wolfenden 
Holaday Perkins Wolverton 
Hollister Pou Wood, Ind. 
Holmes Prall Woodruff 
Hooper Pratt, Harcourt J. Woodrum 
Hope Pratt, Ruth Wright 
Huddleston Rainey 

NAYS—61 

Drane Howard Miller 
Dyer Johnson, Mo. Mitchell 
Ellzey Johnson, Okla. Montet 
Finley Jones Norton, Nebr. 
Fulmer Ketcham Parker, Ga. 
Gasque Lambertson ks 
Guchrist Lamneck Patman 
Glover Larrabee Pettengill 
Green Ludlow Pittenger 
Griswold McClintic, Okla. Polk 
Haines den Ragon 
Hare McGugin Rankin 


Sanders, Tex. Swank Taylor, Tenn. Underhill 
Sinclair Sweeney Thomason Wood, Ga. 
Sparks Tarver Yon 
Summers, Wash. 

NOT VOTING—74 
Abernethy Kelly, Pa. Reid, III. 
Boland Fulbright Kemp Rudd 
Brand, Ga. Garber Kennedy, Md. Sandlin 
Brand, Ohio Gillen Kennedy, N. T. Shannon 
Buckbee Golder Kerr Simmons 
Carley Goodwin Larsen Stewart 
Carter, Wyo. Hall, Miss, Lea Sullivan, N. Y. 
Cary Hancock, N.C Lewis Sullivan, Pu. 
Chapman Hopkins McLeod Sumners, Tex. 
Chase Hornor McSwain Thurston 
Clancy Horr Magrady Tierney 
Cooke Houston, Del. Manlove Watson 
Corning Hull, Morton D. Welch 
Crump Hull, William E. May Wilson 
Curry Igoe Morehead Withrow 
Disney James Mouser Wyant 
Doutrich Johnson, Tl. Peavey Yates 
Drewry Johnson, Wash. Person 
Flannagan Kelly, Il. Purnell 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Kerr with Mr. Wyant. 

Boland with Mr. Reid of Illinois. 

Lea with Mr. Doutrich. 

McSwain with Mr. McLeod. 

Carley with Mr. Kelly of Pennsylvania. 
Moorehead with Mr. Buckbee. 

Stewart with Mr. Carter of Wyoming. 
Gillen with Mr. Purnell. 

Wilson with Mr. Hopkins. 

Abernethy with Mr. James. 

Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Yates. 

Brand of Georgia with Mr. Johnson of Washington. 
Mansfield with Mr. Magrady. 

Rudd with Mr. Clancy. 

Flannagan with Mr. Manlove. 

Lewis with Mr. Brand of Ohio. 

Corning with Mr. Peavey. 

Sullivan of New York with Mr. Curry. 
Horner with Mr. Suilivan of Pennsylvania. 
Tierney with Mr. Goodwin. 

Sumners of Texas with Mr. Watson. 
Hancock of North Carolina with Mr. Houston of Delaware. 
Shannon with Mr. Withrow. 

Kennedy of Maryland with Mr. Johnson of Ilinois, 
Cary with Mr. Thurston. 

May with Mr. Mouser. 

Chapman with Mr. Chase. 

Larsen with Mr. Person. 

Kemp with Mr. Freeman. 

Crump with Mr. Cooke. 

Kennedy of New York with Mr. Welch. 
Sandlin with Mr. Morton D. Hull. 

Igoe with Mr. Horr. 

Hall of Mississippi with Mr. Golder. 
Drewry with Mr. Garber. 

Disney with Mr. William E. Hull. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr, Speaker, I rise to a question of con- 
stitutional privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I have a recollection 
that there are a number of privileges of the House which 
may not be exercised while a conference report is under 
consideration. I desire to submit the inquiry whether the 
consideration of the conference report may be interrupted 
by this proceeding. 

The SPEAKER. The conference report has just been 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNS. But there is an amendment pending. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Consideration of the matters in the 
conference report has not been concluded because the con- 
ference report states that the conferees have not agreed 
upon one amendment, and consideration of that amend- 
ment is a part of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The conference report has been agreed 
to, but the amendment in disagreement has not been acted . 
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upon. It is the understanding of the Chair that a question 
of constitutional privilege may intervene between the agree- 
ment to the conference report and consideration of an 
amendment in disagreement. There is a hiatus there when 
the conference report has been agreed to and the House 
may go on, indefinitely, without considering the amend- 
ments in disagreement. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. May I suggest to the Chair that the 
amendment in question is included in the conference re- 
port to the extent that the conferees report to the House 
that they have been unable to agree or have not agreed 
upon the amendment. Of course, it comes up as a part of 
the conference report. If it is not a part of the conference 
report, I respectfully submit to the Chair it has no privilege 
whatever and may not be called up at all except under a 
special rule or until reached on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think that the 
philosophy of the rule would be that the conference report 
having been disposed of, the other question with respect to 
completing the consideration of the report may be delayed 
a day or two days if the House is disposed to do so and, in 
the meantime, a question of constitutional privilege can 
intervene. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. May I add the further suggestion to 
the Chair that that might well be so if the gentleman in 
charge of the conference report waived his right? 

Mr. BYRNS. Of course I do not do that. 

The SPEAKER. Let the Chair call the attention of the 
gentleman from Illinois to the rule with respect to questions 
of privilege: 

Questions of privilege shall be, first, those affecting the rights 
of the House collectively, its safety, dignity, and the integrity of 
its proceedings; second, the rights, reputation, and conduct of 


Members individually, in their Representative capacity only, and 
shall have precedence of all other questions, except motions to 


adjourn. 

It seems to the Chair this language is clear and that a 
question of constitutional privilege is undoubtedly in order 
at any time and only a motion to adjourn could interfere 
with it. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, in view of the ruling of the 
Chair, I would like to make this appeal to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 

This conference report has to go back to the Senate for 
approval. The report carries with it $625,000 for the relief 
of the unemployed and the suffering here in the District of 
Columbia. I do not know how long it will take to dispose of 
this single amendment, but, of course, it will not take more 
than one hour at the outside. I wonder if the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will not withhold his question of privi- 
lege until we get through with this amendment and dispose 
of it and send it back to the Senate in order that the Senate 
may act upon it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I will be very pleased to 
withhold the matter. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY BILL 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment in 
disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 12: Page 13, line 8, after the word “each,” in- 
sert “ Provided, That no refund or credit of any income or profits, 
estate, or gift tax in excess of $5,000 shall be made after the 
enactment of this act until a report thereof giving the name of the 
person, corporation, or partnership to whom the refund or credit is 
to be made, the amount of such refund or credit, and all the facts 
and papers in connection therewith are submitted by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to the Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation and action thereon taken by said committee. 
The said committee or its duly authorized staff shall have full 
access to all the papers and shall examine into and pass upon the 
case de novo, and no refund or credit shall be made until the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation or its duly author- 
ized staff shall have so passed on such refund, fixed the amount 
thereof, and made its report to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue; and no refund shall be made without the approval of 
said committee or its duly authorized staff.” 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from amendment No. 12 and concur with the following 
- amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. ByęNs moves that the House recede from its ment to 
Senate amendment No. 12 and agree to the same with the follow- 
ing amendment: In lieu of the matter inserted by such amend- 
ment insert “ Provided, That no refund or credit of any income 
or profits, estate, or gift tax in excess of $20,000 shall be made 
after the enactment of this act until a report thereof giving the 
name of the individual, trust, estate, partnership, company, or 
corporation to whom the refund or credit is to be made, the 
amount of such refund or credit, and the facts in connection there- 
with are submitted by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to 
the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation and action 
thereon taken by said committee. The said committee or its duly 
authorized staff shall have full access to all the papers and shall 
examine into and pass upon the case, and no refund or credit in 
excess of $20,000 shall be made until the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation shall have so passed on such refund or 
credit, fixed the amount thereof, and made its report to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue; and no refund or credit in excess 
of $20,000 shall be made without the approval of said committee. 
This proviso shall not apply to refunds or credits made pursuant 
to a judgment of a court having jurisdiction over the subject 
matter, or a decision of the United States Board of Tax Appeals, 
which has become final.” 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether there 
is going to be any serious opposition to this amendment or 
not. I presume my good friend from Indiana is against it 
because he opposed it in the conference committee. I 
wonder if the gentleman wants any time? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I would like to have an hour. 
How much time will the gentleman give me? 

Mr. BYRNS. I have an hour and I am entirely willing 
to yield half of that time to the gentleman from Indiana 
to be used by him or to be yielded to those in opposition. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. This is a question of such im- 
portance that I think more than an hour might well be 
taken. Quite a number of Members on this side desire to 
speak. I think I am entitled to an hour. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman is if I do not move the 
previous question. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I hope the gentleman will not 
invoke that. 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not intend to be unreasonable. Sup- 
pose we extend the time to an hour and a half, one-half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Indiana and one- 
half by myself, and at the end of that time the previous 
question te be considered as ordered? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That would be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on the proposed amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in one hour and a half, one-half of the time 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Indiana and one- 
half by myself, and at the end of that time the previous 
question to be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in one hour and a half, one-half 
of the time to be controlled by the gentleman from Indiana 
and one-half by himself, and at the end of that time the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, the Senate adopted an amend- 
ment to the deficiency bill, which appears on page 13, line 
8, known as the McKellar amendment, relating to tax re- 
funds. 

The amendment adopted by the Senate provides that in 
all cases where it was proposed to refund to the amount of 
$5,000 or more the cases should be sent to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Revenue Taxation, composed of Senators and 
Representatives, for consideration by that committee and 
its official staff; that that committee should consider the 
cases de novo; and that the refunds should not be made 
unless they were approved in specific sums by that com- 
mittee. 

You gentlemen, of course, are familiar with the fact that 
under the present law only those refunds amounting to 
$75,000 and over are sent to that committee. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 
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Mr. BRIGGS. Then the only effect of this Senate amend- 
ment was to reduce the amount they are required to pass 
upon from $75,000 to $5,000? 

Mr. BYRNS. That is one thing; but it involves much 
more than that. It not only involved reducing the amount 
from $75,000 to $5,000 but it went farther. It provided that 
the cases should be considered de novo. ` 

We are all familiar with what that means. It means that 
the committee would be required to investigate these cases 
from the beginning, and in effect set up a second internal- 
revenue bureau here on the Hill and impose on this com- 
mittee the necessity in every case of sending some auditor 
to the concern or the individual who is seeking the refund, 
to look over his books and investigate it from the beginning. 

It also provided that all of the papers should be sent up 
here to this committee. Your committee had an extended 
conference with the Senate conference committee. We 
were told, as we all know, that this matter was under dis- 
cussion in the Senate for the greater part of three days, I 
think, and we were reminded of the fact that two-thirds of 
the Senate had approved the amendment as it was adopted 
and as it appeared in this bill. It was insisted, therefore, 
that since two-thirds of the Senate had expressed its sup- 
port of the amendment on a roll call, of course, the House 
should yield. 

Personally I believe there ought to be a change of some 
kind in existing law. I don’t believe that a taxpayer should 
be subjected altogether to the decision of some income-tax 
inspector who is appointed by reason of his civil-service 
status, rather than because of his experience and knowledge 
of business in general. While that is not involved in this 
amendment, I think one of the greatest injustices that some- 
times occur from the present form of the law is that busi- 
ness concerns frequently find themselves confronted with 
what is known as jeopardy assessments, that is, an assess- 
ment which is imposed and which is registered in the office 
of the county register, upon the theory that the taxpayer 
is disposing of his property for the purpose of evading his 
tax. I think we ought to safeguard not only the Govern- 
ment but the taxpayer also. As I say, that is not involved 
in this amendment. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The gentleman spoke of setting up an- 
other income-tax bureau on Capitol Hill. Why could not 
the facilities of the Board of Tax Appeals be utilized for 
these matters just as they are utilized in so many other 
matters involving this very question between the taxpayer 
and the Government? 

Mr. BYRNS. Of course that is the contention made by 
those who are opposed to this amendment. I am not alto- 
gether in accord with the gentleman as indicated by his 
question. I think the committee of Congress should be given 
some authority, and I did not want to be understood as say- 
ing that I am opposed to the adoption of the amendment as 
proposed in the amendment which I have sent to the Clerk’s 
desk. I see no reason in the world why this Joint Commit- 
tee on Revenue Taxation should not be provided with a 
proper staff to enable it to look into these tax refunds before 
they are paid. 

There has been a great deal said on this floor and in the 
newspapers about the manner in which these taxes have 
been refunded. I am not here to express any opinion one 
way or the other with reference to the charges that we 
have heard made, not only on the floor of Congress but have 
frequently seen in the newspapers; but I do say that there 
is a feeling in the country, which I think is entirely justified, 
that there ought to be a little more scrutiny given to claims 
for the refund of taxes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I agree with the gentleman thoroughly. 

Mr. BYRNS. And that is indicated by the fact that up 
to this time something like $4,000,000,000 of taxes which 
have been collected and paid into the Treasury have been 
returned to the taxpayers upon their application for a re- 
fund, and Congress has had no voice in the question of the 
return. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Les. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman a few moments ago indi- 
cated that the original Senate amendment would set up in 
the Capitol another tax examining unit. Does not the gen- 
tleman’s amendment do the very same thing, except in a 
slightly less degree? I personally have every confidence in 
the various boards now acting for the Commissioner of the 
Internal Revenue Department. 

Mr. BYRNS. I think not. 

Mr. BRITTEN. When you start examining refunds in 
excess of $20,000, you will have to treble, probably increase 
tenfold, the number of clerks and accountants that are now 
attached to this congressional auditing unit, as I see it, and 
if I am incorrect, I would like to have the gentleman inform 
me. 

Mr. BYRNS. I think the gentleman is entirely incorrect. 
My statement as to a second internal revenue bureau was 
based on the language which was employed in the Senate 
amendment, which required this joint committee to investi- 
gate these cases de novo. This amendment which I pro- 
pose, and which I may say has been agreed to by the Senate 
conferees, although some of the House conferees are not in 
favor of it, strikes out the words “de novo” and provides 
that the Internal Revenue Commissioner shall send to the 
joint committee all the facts, including the name of the tax- 
payer applicant, his address, and everything upon which his 
bureau acted in ordering the refund, and also give full access 
to all papers connected with the case. In the Senate amend- 
ment it was provided that all those papers should be sent 
up here to the Capitol, and the gentleman can understand 
that in some of these cases the papers would fill a bookcase 
and sometimes several bookcases. 

Of course, we thought it would be much better to make 
them accessible down there in the Treasury Department for 
the official staff of this committee to look over rather than 
to have them carted up here, especially when we were told 
that no Internal Revenue Commissioner would consent to 
those papers leaving his bureau without retaining a certified 
copy of every paper which was sent to the Capitol. That 
is one change that is made. I am told that even had the 
amendment passed with the limit as low as $5,000 it would 
have required only 30 additional employees. It will require 
much less under the proposed amendment. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am not thinking so much of the lan- 
guage as I am of the amount that is specified. Of course, 
for a joint congressional committee to investigate every 
refund in excess of $5,000—and they would run up into the 
hundreds of thousands—would be ridiculous. It would re- 
quire a force on Capitol Hill covering 500 or 600 clerks and 
accountants in all probability. It will positively delay set- 
tlements of pending claims, and in so doing cost the Treas- 
ury a lot of additional interest. That apparently is un- 
important, but the taxpayer must wait until this political 
committee on Capitol Hill has satisfied itself concerning 
his refund. 

It would be necessary to establish a super internal reve- 
nue department on Capitol Hill. But I was thinking of the 
amount. The amount, as carried in the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, is increased from $5,000 to $20,000. I do not know 
how many thousand cases this amount is likely to promote 
before the joint congressional committee, but it is certain 
that a large number of accountants will have to be attached 
to this congressional committee at all times. There would 
have to be provided office room for them, such as we do not 
have now. It will undoubtedly require a hundred or more 
expert accountants to care for the claims over $20,000, 
and at a time when we should be thinking along lines of 
retrenchment rather than expansion of the Federal inquisi- 
torial units. 

Mr. BYRNS. Let me say this, which is a repetition of 
what I said a while ago, that there is a feeling throughout 
this country, whether justified or not, that many of these 
refund cases have not been given that consideration which 
ought to have been given to them before the money of the 
people was taken out of the Treasury and returned to the 
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claimant. They feel, and I think properly so, that in many 
of these cases there ought to have been a closer investigation 
made, and that the matter should not have been left to the 
decision of perhaps one individual. In the case of one great 
concern there were $90,000,000 of taxes returned to the 
taxpayer, 

I think there ought to be set up some machinery which 
would enable the people of this country to know that more 
consideration is being given. Just think what a fine thing 
it would be if the Government had that $4,000,000,000 which 
has been refunded in the past few years. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion relating to the $4,000,000,000? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is not the greater part of that 
$4,000,000,000 abatement the result of a certain amount of 
estate taxes being relevied in the States where the decedent 
died? In other words, the $4,000,000,000, as I understand it, 
involves the entire assessment against the estate, levied by 
the Federal Government, without consideration of the abate- 
ment that goes to the States under the 80 per cent clause 
of the law. 

Mr. BYRNS. Well, the gentleman is a member of that 
committee and, of course, has more information on the sub- 
ject than I have. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Well, is that not correct? 

Mr. BYRNS. My impression is that the gentleman is 
mistaken. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think I am absolutely right. 

Mr. BYRNS. The most of the $4,000,000,000 represents 
money that has been paid in, in the form of income taxes, 
and then a claim has been set up by persons paying it in 
a year or perhaps five years, as in a number of cases, for 
a refund. Then after a certain investigation the refund 
is made, without any opportunity for Congress or any other 
person representing the people to have a voice in the ques- 
tion as to whether it should be done. That is all this 
amendment contemplates. There is nothing else contem- 
plated by this amendment than that. Whenever a sum 
equal to $20,000 is found by the bureau to be due a taxpayer 
in the way of a refund, then that claim, with full notice 
and all the facts, should be sent to Congress, and the Con- 
gress through its regularly organized committee and its 
auditors should have an opportunity to look into it. And 
why not? We are the representatives of the people. In the 
last 10 years I have often thought we were the only repre- 
sentatives of the people who seemed interested in the Treas- 
ury of the United States. I think the people certainly 
would feel better and they certainly would have better pro- 
tection if an amendment of this kind were adopted. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Has the gentleman any in- 
formation as to just how many instances the joint com- 
mittee has reversed the Internal Revenue Department under 
the existing law? 

Mr. BYRNS. We had that information, but I do not seem 
to have it just now. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I would like to have that 
information and also the amount. 

Mr. BYRNS. They claim to have saved something over a 
million dollars, I am informed. 

If this amendment is adopted to apply to refunds of over 
$20,000 there are only about 600 cases to which it will apply. 
There will not be exceeding 30 additional auditors required 
in order to go over these additional cases. It does seem to 
me, where millions are involved, we ought not to quibble 
over the fact that a few additional employees will be neces- 
sary in order to see that the Government is treated fairly 
in the refunding of income taxes. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I was opposed to 
the amendment known as the McKellar amendment added 
to this bill in the Senate. I am equally opposed to the pro- 
posal made by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrnes] 
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as a substitute. As far as injury is concerned, it occurs to 
me that it is not remedied by the proposal of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. The original Senate amend- 
ment, the McKellar amendment, provided that an exam- 
ination could be made de novo; that this committee, or its 
staff, might go clear back to the beginning of things, go back 
and examine the books of the taxpayer. They can do it 
yet under the proposed amendment, for under the proposal 
of the gentleman from Tennessee it is provided that these 
investigators shall have charge of and access to all papers. 
The foundation upon which tax returns are made is the 
books of the taxpayer, so that they can go back there again. 
It sets up a new and independent department of the In- 
ternal Revenue Department. If it is going to become a law, 
we should abolish the Internal Revenue Department as now 
constituted, in order to save expense, in order to save all 
sorts of quarrels and trouble, for the auditors up here will 
be in constant conflict with the gentlemen down there. If 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Byrns] is defeated, I propose to offer something in its 
place, for the reason that this matter is of vital importance, 
not only to the Government but to the taxpayers. It is of 
such importance that the fullest consideration should be 
given it before any change in the existing plan is adopted. 
It is a matter that the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which is familiar with this question of taxation and the 
collection and refunding of internal revenue taxes, should 
have jurisdiction over, and no doubt that committee has 
given this very question very much attention already. For 
us to adopt this, without any consideration, without any 
hearing, without any light upon the subject at all other 
than you are getting to-day is unwise. It is absolutely 
impossible to enlighten this body in the short time that is 
given for the consideration of this matter. I say it is a 
crime not only against the Government but against every 
taxpayer in the Nation who has to do with the Internal 
Revenue Department. 

If this proposal is defeated, I propose to offer an amend- 
ment, the substance of which is to authorize the joint com- 
mittee now existing upon internal revenue taxes to make a 
study of this thing, to adopt a plan, if a new plan be needed, 
and to report to the Congress within 30 days after the con- 
vening of the next session of Congress. 

Now, if my plan is adopted, I dare say if there are defects, 
if there are existing evils, they will be corrected after the 
evidence is heard and upon mature judgment. 

My great objection to this bill is that it trespasses upon 
the executive branch of the Government. Our fathers, in 
their wisdom, provided three branches of the Government— 
the legislative, the executive, and the judicial. For a hun- 
dred years one of them was not permitted to encroach upon 
the other. I will admit that in these lax times encroach- 
ments have been made, but if the Constitution is to endure, 
if the fundamental principles of government laid down in 
that Constitution are to be preserved, it is pretty near time 
we drew the line against the trespassing of one branch of 
the Government upon the others. 

Why do I say it is trespassing upon the executive depart- 
ment? It provides that the amount of refund shall be fixed 
by this committee. It delegates to the legislative body an 
executive function. In passing a criminal law we might as 
well say that the Congress, through its agency, shall enforce 
it, although it is purely an executive matter. We might as 
well say of every civil law we pass that Congress shall have 
the enforcement of the law. It is doing away with, if you 
please, not only the executive department, but encroaching 
upon the judicial department as well. 

During the administration of Mr. Wilson the very identical 
question arose in the first session after the Republicans 
gained control of this body, I was in charge of the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial appropriation bill at that time. 
When the bill went over to the Senate a proposal was sub- 
mitted by a Senator providing that the Joint Committee on 
Printing should have absolute authority to say what should 
and what should not be printed by the executive depart- 
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ments. Mr. Wilson vetoed it. I desire your indulgence for a 
few minutes to call your attention to the reasons upon which 
he based his veto. 

The veto message reads as follows: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning without my signature H. R. 12610, “An act 
making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, and for other purposes.” 

I object to and can not approve section 8 of the bill, which 
amends section 11 of the act approved March 1, 1919, as follows: 

“Sec, 8. That section 11 of the act entitled ‘An act making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
and for other purposes,’ is hereby amended by striking out the 
first proviso and inserting the following in lieu thereof: 

Provided, That hereafter no journal, magazine, periodical, or 
similar Government publication shall be printed, issued, or dis- 
continued by any branch or officer of the Government service un- 
less the same shall have been authorized under such regulations 
as shall be prescribed by the Joint Committee on Printing, and 
such publications shall not contain any commercial advertise- 
ments: Provided further, That the foregoing provisions of this 
section shall also apply to mimeographing, multigraphing, and 
other processes used for the duplication of typewritten and printed 
matter, other than official correspondence and office records. 

That section provides that no journal, magazine, periodical, or 
similar Government publication shall be printed, issued, or discon- 
tinued by any branch or officer of the Government service unless 
authorized under regulations prescribed by the congressional Joint 
Committee on Printing, and, furthermore, prohibits mimeograph- 
ing, multigraphing, and other processes used for the duplication of 
typewritten and printed matter other than official correspondence 
and office records, unless authorized under such regulations of the 
congressional Joint Committee on Printing. Aside from the con- 
trol over the printing, issuing, or discontinuing of periodicals or 
similar Government publications by the congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, the obvious effect of this provision would be 
to give to that committee power to prevent the executive depart- 
ments from mimeographing, multigraphing, or otherwise duplicat- 
ing any material which they desire, and, in that way, power to 
determine what information shall be given to the people of the 
country by the executive departments. The committee apparently 
would have power, for example, to prevent even the making of 
carbon copies of anything other than official correspondence and 
office records. Without raising any constitutional question, I 
think that this section, which would give the congressional Joint 
Committee on Printing power to exercise censorship over the 
executive departments, is an encroachment on the functions of 
the Executive arid incompatible with good government. I am in 
entire sympathy with the efforts of the Congress and the depart- 
ments to effect economies in printing and in the use of paper and 
supplies, but I do not believe that such a provision as this should 
become law. I should also call attention to the fact that by its 
terms the section in question absolutely forbids mimeographing, 
multigraphing, and other duplicating processes in the executive 
departments (except as permitted by regulations established by 
the congressional Joint Committee on Printing), and thus imposes 
a flat prohibition against the exercise of executive functions. 

If we are to have efficlent and economical business administra- 
tion of Government affairs, the Congress, I believe, should direct 
its efforts to the control of public moneys along broader lines, 
fixing the amounts to be expended, and then holding the executive 
departments strictly responsible for their use. This can be accom- 
plished by the enactment of legislation establishing an effective 
budget system which I have heretofore urged. The Congress and 
the Executive should function within their respective spheres. 
Otherwise, efficient and responsible management will be impossible 
and progress impeded by wasteful forces of disorganization and 
obstruction. ‘The Congress has the power and the right to grant 
or deny an appropriation, or to enact or refuse to enact a law; 
but once an appropriation is made or a law is passed, the appro- 
priation should be administered or the law executed by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. In no other way can the Govern- 
ment be efficiently managed and responsibility definitely fixed. 
The Congress has the right to confer upon its committees full 
authority for purposes of investigation and the accumulation of 
information for its guidance, but I do not concede the right, and 
certainly not the wisdom, of the Congress endowing a committee 
of either House or a joint committee of both Houses with power 
to prescribe “regulations” under which executive departments 
may operate. Under section 8 of the bill, responsibility can not be 
definitely placed upon either the executive departments or the 
Joint Committee on Printing. It falls between them. 

I regard the provision in question as an invasion of the province 
of the Executive and calculated to result in unwarranted interfer- 
ences in the processes of good government, producing confusion, 
irritation, and distrust. The proposal assumes significance as an 
outstanding illustration of a growing tendency which I am sure is 
not fully realized by the Congress itself and certainly not by the 
people of the country. For that reason I am taking the liberty of 
pointing out a few examples of an increasing disposition, as ex- 
pressed in existing laws and in pending legislative proposals, to 
restrict the executive departments in the exercise of purely admin- 
istrative functions, 
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I do not care to discuss here the powers which previously have 
been conferred upon the congressional Joint Committee on Print- 
ting, as they have passed into law, but I do feel that it is proper to 
point to a few specific examples of the administrative authority 
exercised by the committee under existing law in order to indicate 
the incongruity and inconsistency that already exist and which 
would be accentuated and aggravated if section § of the bill under 
consideration -were enacted into law. In this connection, I invite 
the attention of the Congress to a letter from the chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Printing to the Public Printer, under date of 
March 19, 1920, replying to a request from the latter for a ruling 
by the committee as to the application to certain printing of sec- 
tion 89 of the printing act of 1895, restricting the printing of 
reports, publications, and documents to 1,000 copies each. In the 
communication mentioned the Public Printer is “directed” to 
apply that section of the law in accordance with the opinion” 
rendered by the chairman of the Joint Committee on Printing, 
To my mind, the opinion mentioned is nothing more or less than 
a direction to an executive officer in the performance of executive 
duties. The printing laws may give the congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing authority to make interpretations of the law, 
but if they do, I think it is a most unwise procedure and that the 
statute should be revised. 

Another example of the exercise of administrative authority by 
the Joint Committee on Printing is to be found in a resolution 
adopted by that committee on April 2, 1920, prohibiting any 
person connected with any department of the Government from 
furnishing any publication for free distribution to any private 
individual, corporation, or agency, in lots to exceed 50 copies, 
“without first making application to the Joint Committee on 
Printing.” The resolution reads as follows: 

“ Resolved by the Joint Committee on Printing, under authority 
of section 11 of Public Act No. 314, Siæty- fifth Congress, That no 
person connected with any department of the Government shall 
furnish any publication for free distribution to any private indi- 
vidual, corporation, or agency, in lots to exceed 50 copies, without 
first making application to the Joint Committee on Printing, 
giving the name of the person or agency desiring the same, the 
name of the publication, and the number of copies desired: Pro- 
vided, That this regulation shall not apply to publications which 
are sold at a price to cover the cost of same: Provided further, 
That the clerk of the Joint Committee on Printing be instructed 
to furnish to each department of the Government and to the 
Public Printer a copy of this resolution with a request that the 
receipt of same be duly acknowledged.” 

I also invite attention to the creation by law of what is known 
as the Public Buildings Commission, consisting of two Senators, 
two Representatives, the Superintendent of the Capitol Buildings 
and Grounds, the officer in charge of public buildings and grounds, 
and the Supervising Architect or Acting Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury. 

That commission, by law, is given— 

“absolute control of and the allotment of all space in the several 
public buildings owned, or buildings leased by the United States 
in the District of Columbia, with the exception of the Executive 
Mansion and Office of the President, Capitol Building, the Senate 
and House Office Buildings, the Capitol power plant, the buildings 
under the jurisdiction of the Regent of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and the Congressional Library Building.” 

The commission possesses the absolute power to order the 
several executive departments and independent establishments 
out of any of the buildings which they occupy, and, as a matter 
of fact, has directed various branches of the public service to 
vacate or to occupy specified space. It is organized and operates 
as a congressional commission and appears in the Congressional 
Directory under the heading “Congressional Commissions and 
Joint Committees.” The Senators serving upon it are appointed 
by the President of the Senate, the Representatives serving upon 
it are appointed by the Speaker of the House, while the other 
officials composing the commission are specifically named in the 
law. Its work, nevertheless, so far as it involves the allotting of 
space for administrative services and of ordering executive depart- 
ments to move units into or out of Government owned or leased 
buildings, is distinctly executive in character. 

My attention has been drawn to a pending legislative proposal 
of a similar character which I mention in this connection simply 
as a further illustration. When the bill which I am returning was 
under consideration in the Senate, an amendment was to 
by the Senate, transferring the Bureau of Efficiency from the 
jurisdiction of the President to the jurisdiction of the Congress. 
That amendment was eliminated in conference but has reappeared 
in slightly changed form as a Senate amendment to the pending 
bill designed to establish a national budget system. 

It is proposed to give that bureau more sweeping power of in- 
vestigation than is usually conferred upon the committees of the 
Congress itself. It would function not as a committee of the 
Congress but as a bureau of the Congress, if such is permissible, 
with an officer of the Congress at its head. I do not here discuss 
the proposal in detail further than to cite it as another illustra- 
tion of the tendency to which I invite attention. 

In considering bills containing the provisions mentioned above, 
I was willing to overlook the objectionable features for the time 
being with the thought that they were designed as exceptional 
and temporary measures to meet unusual conditions. To permit 
such expedients to serve as precedents or accepted rules for legis- 
lation would, in my judgment, be most unfortunate and destruc- 
tive of proper principles for the orderly and efficient management 
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of the Government's business. I feel very strongly that the 
authority carried in section 8 of the bill herewith returned should 
not be conferred upon a legislative committee and that the entire 
section should be stricken from the measure. 


Wooprow WILSON. 
THE WHITE House, May 13, 1920. 


What does this amendment propose? It proposes, if you 
please, that an executive department, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, whose business it is to fix the amounts of these re- 
coveries shall no longer perform that function, but that this 
committee shall perform that function in its stead. There- 
fore, I say that it is completely at variance with the Con- 
stitution. It is completely in opposition, and in direct oppo- 
sition, to the provision of the Constitution which provides 
that neither of these branches of Government shall en- 
croach upon the others. 

This question has been before the Supreme Court a num- 
ber of times. It was decided very lately by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Springer v. The Philippine Islands (277 
U. S. 189). This is a case where the Philippine govern- 
ment was running a bank and also owned stock in a coal 
company. They delegated the authority to vote the stock 
in their concessions to a committee. Objection was raised 
and it was tried in the Federal court and held to be uncon- 
stitutional. The case came to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and this court affirmed the lower court and 
held that they could not delegate any such power, that it 
was purely an executive function and that the legislature 
could not perform executive acts. I desire to call to your 
attention a portion of the syllabus: 

5. Legislative power, as distinguished from executive power, is 
the authority to make laws, but not to enforce them or to ap- 
point the agents charged with the duty of enforcing them. The 
latter are executive functions. 

6. Not having the power of appointment, unless expressly 
granted or incidental to its powers, the legislature can not engraft 
executive duties upon a legislative office, since that would be to 

the power of appointment by indirection. 

7. The appointment of managers (in this instance corporate 
directors) of property or a business in which the government is 
interested, is essentially an executive act, which the legislature 
is without capacity to perform, directly or through its members. 

8. Whether or not the members of the “board” or “ commit- 
tee are public officers in the strict sense they are at least public 
agents charged with executive functions and therefore beyond the 
appointing power of the legislature. 


The court in passing upon this question said: 

It may be stated then, as a general rule inherent in the Ameri- 
can constitutional system, that, unless otherwise expressly pro- 
vided or incidental to the powers conferred, the legislature can 
not exercise either executive or judicial power; the executive can 
not exercise either legislative or judicial power; the judiciary can 
not exercise either executive or legislative power. The existence 
in the various constitutions of occasional provisions expressly giv- 
ing to one of the departments powers which by their nature other- 
wise would fall within the general scope of the authority of an- 
other department emphasizes, rather than casts doubt upon, the 
generally inviolate character of this basic rule. 

Legislative power, as distinguished from executive power, is the 
authority to make laws, but not to enforce them or appoint the 
agents charged with the duty of such enforcement. The latter 
are executive functions. It is unnecessary to enlarge further upon 
the general subject, since it has so recently received the full con- 
sideration of this court. (Myers v. United States, 272 U. S. 52.) 


So, Mr. Speaker, I wish to impress upon the House that 
the principle involved in the motion now before us is a vital 
proposition transcending, if you please, away beyond the 
importance of the amendment itself. 

Now, if we have no means whereby the Government can 
be protected in regard to these refunds, legislation can be 
had, and it should came in the regular way; it should not 
come upon an appropriation bil, where there is no time for 
consideration and where there is no time to delve into the 
facts. 

I appeal to you for the protection of the Constitution of 
the United States, which provides that there shall be these 
three distinct branches of the Government, each independ- 
ent of the other, that we should not take from one and add 
to the other. To do so is to violate the Constitution. It 


will involve lawsuits; it will go to the Supreme Court, no 
doubt, if it should receive the sanction of the President of 
the United States, and I dare say, while having no authority 
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to speak his mind, that the President of the United States, 

in protecting the Constitution he is sworn to support, can 

not help but veto this bill that so palpably encroaches upon 

155 executive branch of the Government, as this proposal 
oes. 

Now, as to its merits or demerits. It means delay, and 
delay upon delay. It means, if you please, confusion con- 
founded. 

It will take an army of additional employees; it will take 
an army of auditors; it will take an army of investigators; 
it will take an army of clerks to make this effective should 
it become law. So I say in our deliberations, gentlemen, 
let us devise a plan, if there is not one sufficient now, to 
protect the Government and the taxpayers of the country, 
and do it in an orderly way and not in violation of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, after the explanation 
that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] has made 
relative to the unconstitutionality of this provision and the 
convincing argument he has made, it does not seem to me 
that we need go into this matter very much more in detail. 

I want particularly, however, to call the attention of the 
House to the question of $4,000,000,000 in refunds. As I un- 
derstand it, that amount is made up of two items, one con- 
sisting of abatements or mere bookkeeping adjustments, and 
the other consisting of refunds and credits which, of course, 
do affect Treasury outgo or receipts. However, refunds are 
constantly diminishing since the department has practically 
finished auditing the returns covering that most compli- 
cated tax, known as the excess-profits tax. 

The first item, as I tried to point out to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, includes abatements that are made as a 
result of the 80 per cent credit clause in the Federal estate 
tax law. Where State inheritance taxes are paid, they must 
be credited against the Federal estate tax computed at Fed- 
eral rates up to the full amount paid, provided it does not 
exceed 80 per cent of the tax computed at Federal rates. In 
other words, it is a mere matter of dividing the total levy 
between the Federal Government and the State governments. 
It is a matter of bookkeeping. There is not $4,000,000,000 
involved in any particular whatsoever, and I want to re- 
assert that the question of this readjustment between the 
States and the Federal Government brings about the figures 
that the gentleman from Tennessee referred to. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have not much time left, but I will 
yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. It is my recollection that at least 
$2,000,000,000 of the $4,000,000,000 is cash returned. The 
other is abatement or credit, but $2,000,000,000 is a sufficiently 
large amount. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Two billion dollars is returned for the 
very reason that I am giving. The gentleman is only con- 
firming what I am saying. 

Now, as to the direct application of this so-called amend- 
ment to the conference report. Let us see where this report 
stops. If one reads the record of the Senate debate on this 
question, it is perfectly apparent that to a very large degree 
it is aimed at one large estate, the estate of the father of 
a governmental official who seems to get under the hide of 
some of our political opponents. : 

In addition to this the matter was not given serious 
attention in the Senate. The Senator who proposed it is 
not a member of the Finance Committee. He proposed vari- 
ous alternatives—that they should go to the Board of Tax 
Appeals, and that the amount should be $5,000 instead of 
$75,000—almost anything to get something to stick into this 
bill. 

Let this matter be given careful consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Finance and see where you will get. I always find 
that many of these amendments offered on the floor, with 
all due respect to my colleagues in the House, have not had 
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the careful and serious consideration that the subject de- 
serves. That is where this amendment sprang from, the 
question of $20,000 instead of $5,000. 

When the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrys] pro- 
poses this unconstitutional provision whereby our committee 
will themselves set the amounts of the refunds, have we not 
pretty nearly got to begin a de novo proceeding and require 
a tremendous lot of investigation in order to be able to reach 
a conclusion which we can justify? 

I submit that question to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The committee’s technical staff has done good work under 
the present provision, which requires a review of refunds of 
over $75,000. In addition to that, my friends, this provision 
was not in the original law setting up the Joint Committee 
- on Internal Revenue Taxation; it was a further function 
added to the work originally assigned to the committee under 
the revenue act of 1926. It came about subsequently through 
an amendment to an appropriation bill. Do not overcome a 
good job by adopting a slovenly amendment now that will 
spoil the whole provision in the present law. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I offer a substitute 
motion for the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee, 
which I ask to have reported at this time. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, for information I may 
say that when the Speaker put the question as to the unani- 


mous-consent request made by the gentleman from Ten- 


nessee, he put it in substantially the following form: That 
there be one hour and a half of debate upon the motion and 
amendments thereto and that at the end of the one hour 
and a half the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered.” 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I should like to hear the 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BoEHNE). 
will report the substitute motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Woop of Indiana moves that the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with the following amendment: 

“In lieu of the matter inserted by such amendment insert: 
Provided, That the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
immediately upon the enactment of this act shall proceed with an 
investigation and study of the methods and procedure of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in respect of the abatement, credit 
and/or refund of any income, war profits, excess profits, estate or 
gift taxes for the purpose of determining the adequacy of such 
methods and procedure under existing laws and regulations for 
the proper protection of the interests of the Government of the 
United States and the expeditious and just consideration and 
settlement of claims and other questions involving the rights of 
taxpayers. The Joint Committee shall report to Congress within 
30 days after the date of the convening of the next session their 
conclusions resulting from such investigation and study, and such 
recommendations for legislation in connection therewith as they 
may deem essential. The authority herein conferred, if the Joint 
Committee shall so determine, shall also embrace the audit of 
payments for the refund of any such taxes by the General 
Accounting Office.” 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I do not understand the status 
of this proposition. If it is offered as an amendment, then I 
reserve a point of order against it. I do not think it is in 
order at the present stage of the proceedings. It may or 
may not be in order after the disposition of the amendment 
as offered, but, certainly, it is not in order now to offer this 
as a substitute. 

The SPEAKER. Let the Chair call attention to the par- 
liamentary situation. The gentleman from Tennessee called 
up an amendment in disagreement. Under the ordinary 
rules of the House the gentleman would be entitled to one 
hour with the privilege of moving the previous question. 
The gentleman from Tennessee asked unanimous consent 
that the time be extended to one hour and a half, one half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] 
and one half by himself, and at the end of that period the 
previous question should be considered as ordered. Under 
the parliamentary situation nothing can be considered until 
we dispose of this amendment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the Chair permit an interrup- 
tion? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 


The Clerk 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. I dare say the stenographic notes will 
show that when the Chair put the unanimous- consent re- 
quest, it was put in about this form: That there be debate 
for one hour and a half upon the pending amendment and 
motions thereto, and at the end of the one hour and a half 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered.” It 
may have been an inadvertence on the part of the Chair, 
but I took particular notice of it. . 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the language was— 

On this amendment and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, even if it was put in that 
form, I do not think that of itself would be sufficient to over- 
ride the rules of the House. I made a preferential motion 
to concur with an amendment. It seems to me, before any 
amendment can possibly be in order, the amendment which 
I have proposed should be voted upon. Then the question 
as to whether another amendment will be in order is a mat- 
ter that can be taken up at that time. Personally, I think 
the proposed amendment is subject to a point of order be- 
cause it is not germane to the proposition contained in the 
bill, but I do not think it is necessary to raise that point 
now. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] is also to the effect 
that the House recede and concur with an amendment, but 
the gentleman from Indiana substitutes language for that 
proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrwns]. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair recalls the matter now, the 
Chair did say “the amendment and all amendments there- 
to.” This is the recollection of the Chair at the present 
time; and if this was the unanimous-consent request, then 
the gentleman from Indiana could offer amendments within 
his 45 minutes of time, the previous question being con- 
sidered as ordered at the expiration of the time fixed for 
debate. 

As to the question of germaneness, of course, the Chair is 
not advised, because the Chair has not examined the amend- 
ment. Does the Chair understand that the gentleman from 
Tennessee makes a point of order against the amendment 
to the amendment on the ground it is not germane? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Tennessee ex- 
amine the amendment and point out wherein it is not 
germane. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, the amendment, as it appears 
in the bill and as proposed in the amendment I have of- 
fered, makes no change in existing law except that where 
the Internal Revenue Commissioner shall have decided upon 
a refund, before it can be made, it shall be first sent to this 
committee and receive its approval. The amendment of the 
gentleman from Indiana makes no reference to refunds, 
further than the fact that an investigation shall be made 
and that, later on, this committee shall report a scheme 
or a provision relating to refunds. It seems to me there is 
quite a difference between the two amendments and the ob- 
jects and purposes sought to be accomplished thereby. 

Mr, STAFFORD rose. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the amendment of the 
Senate provides for an investigation by the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation of the refund and credit fea- 
tures of profits, estate and gift taxes. The amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Tennessee is of rather similar 
import. It directs the Treasury Department to make a re- 
port to the Congress so that it may be investigated by the 
joint committee. The effect of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Indiana is to provide an investigation 
only and a report to Congress. : 

I am frank to say to the Speaker that I have a vague 
recollection, upon which perhaps the parliamentarian may 
cite the precedent to the Speaker, of a ruling made when a 
substantive piece of legislation was under consideration. I 
think it was some time back when, as the Speaker may 
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recall, General Grosvenor offered an amendment to have an 
investigation made of a certain legislative proposal. I am 
not certain about the ruling; but I recall the incident, and 
I am of the opinion that Speaker Cannon held it was a 
germane proposal to refer to a commission the investigation 
of a substantive proposition that was under consideration 
at that time, which was the investigation of some matters 
pertaining to immigration. 

I have not had time to investigate the precedents. I have 
examined the Digest, but have not found the ruling. I 
remember distinctly the occasion, although I do not recall 
the ruling, where General Grosvenor, of Ohio, that old war 
horse, offered an amendment to refer the matter to a com- 
mission. 

I believe that Speaker Cannon ruled that that amendment 
was in order. 

Mr. BYRNS. May I call attention to one other fact, and 
that is that the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana 
puts additional duties on the Comptroller General. Any- 
way, it broadens the inquiry by extending it to the Comp- 
troller General’s office. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment of the Senate is pretty 
clear. It is for the purpose of putting the power in the 
hands of a joint committee to determine the facts and to 
review the settlement for a refund or abatement or credit. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee 
seeks to accomplish the same purpose, the only difference be- 
ing a change in the amount of the refund and providing 
that the decision of the Board of Tax Appeals shall not 
be interfered with. 

The amendment proposed by the gentleman from In- 
diana is for the substantive purpose of determining what 
law should be passed in the manner of taking care—if the 
Chair may use that term—of refunds, abatements, and 
credits. One is a substantive proposition as to the change 
of existing law, and the other is merely providing for an 
investigation for the purpose of determining what changes 
should be made in existing law. 

The decisions are pretty uniform, as the Parliamentarian 
informs the Chair—the Chair not having had an opportunity 
to investigate—that the proposition to investigate as a sub- 
stitute for substantive legislation, is not germane. There- 
fore, the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM]. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, this is a question that 
has received careful and prolonged consideration by the 
Ways and Means Committee in connection with the pas- 
sage of the internal revenue laws. The Senate amendment 
proposes that the joint congressional committee and its staff 
shall have full authority to determine whether a refund or 
abatement or credit shall be allowed. The motion offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] takes out the 
authority of the staff to make a final determination, and to 
that extent is a vast improvement. The Senate amendment 
actually proposes that the working staff employed by the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation shall have 
power to determine finally whether a refund or credits 
should be allowed. At all events it is proposed, even by 
the pending substitute, that the final determination of this 
question shall be given to the joint committee as an agent 
of the Congress. Of course, that is an executive function, 
as has already been said; but, in addition to that, if Con- 
gress is to appoint an agency which shall pass on refunds, 
credits, and abatements when they have been recommended 
or granted by the Treasury Department, why should not 
the taxpayer have the same opportunity to go to this 
agency of the Congress and complain because the Treasury 
Department has refused him a credit or abatement or re- 
fund which he has sought to get? And why should not this 
agency of the Congress examine every return which is made 
to the Treasury Department with reference to taxes, be- 
cause the Treasury Department, if it has a disposition so to 
do, can show favoritism, can do injustice by approving re- 
turns as they have been filed, and not assessing any addi- 
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tional taxes, just as well as by allowing refunds and abate- 
ments? 

Mr. Speaker, this question involves the entire problem as 
to how returns. of taxes to the Federal Government shall be 
handled. It relates not only to the question of refunds, 
abatements, and credits, but also to the examination and ac- 
ceptance of returns in the first instance. It seems almost 
amazing that such a proposition as this should be here. The 
present system has been in vogue for many years, all these 
years since the income tax was enacted shortly before the 
World War. I now ask the membership on my right, the 
Democratic side, whether, after all these years, when you 
now have your own administration coming in, you will now 
cast a vote of lack of confidence in that administration be- 
fore it takes office, by providing that it shall not have the 
authority or power which the Republican administration has 
had during all these years, and which the Wilson adminis- 
tration had during the early days of the income-tax period? 
Are you now going to say that you will take from the in- 
coming administration, which is yours, all of the authority 
which has been exercised during all these years by both 
Republicans and Democrats? I think it is preposterous to 
say that the Congress of the United States, the Senators and 
Representatives, shall sit in review upon the administrative, 
executive functions of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. This amendment seems to be worded in the 
negative form. It provides that refunds above $20,000 shall 
not be paid without the approval of the joint committee and 
further states that the committee shall fix the amount. 
Suppose it increases the amount, would the department be 
under obligation to pay the amount fixed by the committee? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I presume so; I do not know; but I 
do know this, that a taxpayer who is entitled to a refund 
or an abatement or a credit can be deprived of his just 
rights by mere nonaction or inaction on the part of the 
joint committee. The members of the joint committee leave 
Washington in the month of June usually and do not return 
until December. During all of that time who is going to pass 
on the actions of the Treasury Department? You do not 
permit the staff to do it, as the Senate provided in its 
amendment, but the joint committee must do it. And how? 
They must do it by joint action. There must be a meeting of 
the Senators of the Finance Committee of the Senate and 
of Representatives who are members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House to pass on the refunds; and if they 
do not act at all, the taxpayer loses his right. All they need 
to do is to go away for vacations or fail to meet. 

Mr. BYRNS. Of course, the gentleman understands that 
the staff was eliminated due to the fact that some of us 
feel that Congress could not delegate its authority in that 
way. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Certainly; but the august body which 
passed the amendment by a two-thirds vote and suspended 
jts own rules in order to pass it evidently were of the 
opinion that the staff alone, without the committee, would 
be competent to act and should act in the absence of the 
joint committee. 

Have you actually improved the Senate amendment? You 
have done away with the examination de novo, and that, in 
my opinion, makes the proposition worse than the Senate 
amendment, because under the Senate amendment the com- 
mittee and its staff were required to examine the proposition 
from the beginning, de novo, and consider the whole matter. 
All the joint committee will need to do now is to look at the 
papers, and they may, upon the most cursory examination, 
reject the proposal. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. In the gentleman’s opinion,. what 
right would any committee of Congress have to take any 
final action during a recess of the Congress? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. As far as that is concerned, this con- 
gressional committee is not acting during the sitting of the 
Congress in the ordinary sense. It is a joint committee, 
created by law, and I do not think the question of whether 
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the Congress is in session or not would make any difference. 
But we are proposing to take from the Treasury Department 
the entire control of the handling of these refunds. 

There has been some discussion of the total amounts of 
these allowances. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O'Connor] said that $2,000,000,000 of the $4,000,000,000 re- 
funded so far represent cash refunds and $2,000,000,000 rep- 
resents credits, as I understood it. 

Mr, O’CONNOR. That is substantially correct. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman will remember that 
when the excess profits tax laws were passed, as well as the 
other income tax laws, during the war, they were passed 
with great speed out of the very necessity of the hour, and 
the taxpayers paid their money into the Treasury voluntarily 
and freely and on hastily made returns, with the under- 
standing, as I know has been said by Commissioners of In- 
ternal Revenue who were in office at that time, that the 
returns would subsequently - be thoroughly investigated and 
carefully audited by the Government. 

They knew at the time that there were innumerable ques- 
tions with reference to the income tax laws and excess 
profits tax laws which were not understood, even by the de- 
partment itself. So large amounts were paid by taxpayers 
with a definite understanding that they would subsequently 
be audited and that refunds would be made. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. In the income-tax refunds of the past 
years practically none of them pertain to the excess-profits 
tax. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Unfortunately, it has been the infor- 
mation of the Committee on Ways and Means that the war 
taxes have dragged on and on, and settlements were not 
made of many of those taxes until within the last two or 
three years. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. CHINDRLOM] has expired. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation was created by the 
revenue act of 1926. It received the status of a permanent 
establishment, and its functions were to study and report 
to the Congress on the operations of the internal revenue 
laws, and make such recommendations to the Congress from 
time to time as it might deem advisable. The revenue act 
of 1928 added to its duties the reception and examination 
of reports from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue of 
all cases of refunds or credits in excess of $75,000 and pro- 
vided that no such refund or credit should be made until 30 
days after the committee had received the report thereon. 
That act also required the joint committee to make an an- 
nual report to Congress of the cases submitted to it by the 
commissioner. ‘This was the so-called publicity amend- 
ment, and the work under it has been entirely satisfactory. 
In its report submitted to the House on January 12, 1933, 
during the present session, the chief of staff stated: 

Taken as a whole, the refunds and credits have been open to 
little criticism, and, in our opinion, the Treasury Department and 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue are to be commended for their 
careful and fair determinations. 

It is this staff to whom the Senate amendment would give 
complete and final authority to pass on refunds and credits 
of all income, gift, and estate taxes. Those who believe 
that the work of the Treasury Department should be re- 
viewed by representatives of the legislative authority have a 
capable and dependable agency in the personnel of the staff 
of the joint committee, but such audit or supervision should 
not usurp the final constitutional jurisdiction of the execu- 
tive authority. : 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Parman]. 
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SECRECY A BADGE OF FRAUD 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this amendment is a step 
in the right direction, but to my mind, as a matter of per- 
manent policy, we should change the law relating to income- 
tax returns and the making of income-tax refunds. Our 
Government, as administered now, in so far as tax laws are 
concerned, is a government by secrecy. The income-tax 
payer makes his tax return in secret, and if the Government. 
through the Internal Revenue Bureau and the Treasury 
Department, should determine that a refund should be 
granted, the refund is made in secret. Taxes are collected 
in secret and refunded in secret. All taxes collected by 
cities, counties, and States are always collected subject to 
public inspection. The tax rolls of all municipalities I have 
mentioned are subject to public inspection. Some States 
have a provision in their tax laws where they provide that 
the income-tax returns are subject to public inspection. I 
understand the income-tax returns in Massachusetts are 
subject to public inspection. Secrecy is a badge of fraud, 
and there is no reason on earth why income-tax returns 
should be secret, and certainly when our Government col- 
lects billions of dollars in money and refunds billions of 
dollars in money, the taxpayers are entitled to know, they 
are entitled to find out, they are entitled to inspect for 
themselves and determine whether or not those refunds 
should have been made. We have a Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation. That committee was author- 
ized many years ago. Not so long ago I had occasion to try 
to examine one of these tax refunds. I discovered that al- 
though a taxpayer makes application for a refund involving 
hundreds of millions of dollars and that application is sent 
to the joint committee for approval, after it is approved by 
the Treasury Department, yet a Member of Congress is not 
permitted to see that application or see any of the papers in 
connection with the case. A Member of Congress is not per- 
mitted to determine for himself whether or not the refunds 
should be made, 

The amendment suggested by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] states that where a refund or credit is 
given, where the amount involved is more than $20,000, the 
joint committee shall examine all papers and look into it 
for themselves; I do hope that the committee functions a 
little better than the committee has functioned in the past. 

JOINT COMMITTEE NEVER MEETS 


My information is that this Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation has never had one single meeting except 
for the purpose of organization, and if there is a member 
of the committee on the floor of the House I invite him to 
deny that if it is not true. On the other hand, during the 
Mellon régime the chairman of that committee [Mr. Haw- 
LEY] carried proxies for the other Republican members, and 
when the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, would send 
up a recommendation for a refund it could be very quickly 
granted, because Mr. Hawtey had the proxies in his pocket 
of all of the other members of the committee—that is, the 
majority members of that committee—and he could author- 
ize it right then and there, and the recommendation could 
go back to the Treasury immediately and be paid. The 
committee has not looked into these cases. It was impos- 
sible for them to take the time away from their work and 
away from their duties to inspect all books and papers in 
connection with the refunds. In one case there were 6 truck 
loads of papers and books in connection with a refund, 
involving over $100,000,000. This refund was granted, 

ALL TAX REFUNDS MADE PUBLIC 


Although this amendment is a step in the right direction, 
and I hope it is adopted, as a matter of permanent policy 
let us consider making all tax returns subject to public 
inspection, and I venture to say we will collect hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year more than the Government is now 
collecting. If one makes a mistake in his tax return, it is 
not likely that it will ever be known since the returns are 
secret. 
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PUBLIC INSPECTION 


This is just a case of the investigators investigating the 
investigators, and as a matter of permanent policy it would 
not be right, although as an expedient in this particular 
case I hope the House adopts it. Certainly, whenever one 
makes application for a tax refund, any citizen of the 
United States, any taxpayer, should have the right to look 
into that for himself if he wants to look into it, and there 
is no reason when those returns come to that joint commit- 
tee, why any Member of Congress should not look into it. 
But under the present law they are secret. 

No taxpayer can examine applications for tax refunds 
and books in connection therewith, when a taxpayer is ask- 
ing to have returned to him in some instances hundreds of 
millions of dollars. It is not right. There is only one sure 
way to cure it, and that is to make subject to public inspec- 
tion all income-tax returns made to the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Parman] has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, the subject of tax refunds 
has compelled my attention on several occasions. On July 
12 of last year I discussed the subject on the floor, and on 
July 15 or 16 I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a list 
of refunds, attempting to show, in conformance with the 
heading of my remarks, that the Republican campaign was 
financed out of the Treasury of the United States. Now, if 
this congressional committee had served no other purpose it 
certainly has rendered important service in affording an 
opportunity to discover the relation between campaign con- 
tributions and tax refunds. Last July I pointed out that in 
the 1928 campaign $477,000 had been contributed by 24 men 
who had been refunded $114,000,000 in taxes by the Treasury 
of the United States. During the campaign of 1932 I at- 
tempted to follow up the relationship between tax refunds 
and campaign contributions. I attempted to check campaign 
contributions against tax refunds. Unfortunately for me, 
the campaign contributions were not published or filed here 
until toward the very close of the campaign. 

On October 14, 1932, a list of the contributions was filed. 
I then proceeded to attempt to check refunds against cam- 
paign contributions and I found some further and startling 
relationship between them. I found that Mr. Andrew W. 
Mellon had contributed $25,000 to the 1932 campaign; that 
Mr. R. B. Mellon, his brother, had contributed $15,000; and 
L. W. Mellon, another brother, had contributed $5,000. I 
found that Mr. Andrew W. Mellon had received a personal 
refund of $72,000, that the Mellon Aluminum Co. had re- 
ceived a refund of a million and a half, and the Mellon 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass & Steel Co. had received a refund of 
$693,000. 

I further found that Mr. H. H. Timken, of Canton, Ohio, 
contributed $7,000 to the Republican campaign of 1932 and 
that the Timken Roller Bearing Co., of Canton, Ohio, had 
received a refund of $672,000. 

I further found that on the eve of the election the Guggen- 
heim family of New Lork— Marie, S. R., and Simon, and 
Mrs. H. S. Guggenheim—had contributed $16,000 to the 1932 
campaign and that the refunds to the Guggenheims were 
$109,000. Simon Guggenheim had received $48,000, and the 
Chile Copper Co., in which the Guggenheims are interested, 
had received a refund of $464,000. 

Some day when I have the industry and the patience, now 
that all the Republican campaign contributions are sup- 
posed to have been filed, I shall check them to the close of 
the election and show the relationship between campaign 
contributions and tax refunds. 

Now, because the committee could not investigate tax 
refunds below $75,000, I agree with this amendment, that 
any tax refund of $20,000 or over should be reviewed by this 
committee for the reason that $20,000 to-day is quite a lot 
of money, and a man who gets a $20,000 or a $30,000 refund 
might be tempted to make a substantial campaign contri- 
bution; and it might have some relation to a tax refund. 
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So for that reason, in view of past experience, where in 10 
years $4,000,000,000 have been refunded, where $150,000,000 
have been refunded to a few of the big campaign contribu- 
tors, I believe that further extension of the power of the 
committee down to $20,000 to review this situation and to 
publish the facts to the world is thoroughly justified. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman also include in his list 
the Democrats who have made big campaign contributions 
who also received tax refunds? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I probably will not have to do that. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman do it? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Let me answer the gentleman from 
New York in this way: I would be glad to, but the gentleman 
from New York, the minority leader, has saved me the effort 
by showing what they contributed up to July 1. He put in 
the Record a list of alleged Démocrats who had received 
refunds. I looked over the list, and as far as I know I 
did not recognize them as being in the family of Democracy, 
with one or two exceptions. 

Mr. SNELL. Some of these others are alleged Republi- 
cans, too. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I did not see them. 

Mr. SNELL. Let us look the list over. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. If the gentleman will get up his list, I 
will get up mine; we will compose them and put them in as 
a symposium, 

Mr. SNELL. I think it is a very poor argument, and I am 
not willing to present that in my argument against it. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the question before the 
House is whether we will convert the House of Representa- 
tives, through its subsidiary, into a political snooping com- 
mittee to pass upon the refunds of private taxpayers. 

You would have every taxpayer in the country come before 
the Congress through his Representative and ask the Rep- 
resentative to make an appeal to this joint committee to 
pass upon a refund of taxes which covers an investigation of 
his private affairs. 

The effect of this amendment is to compel the individual 
taxpayers of the country to call upon the Representatives for 
a visa of their refunds instead of giving them access to the 
courts and access to the department in its administrative 
functions. Every tax refund involving more than $20,000 
becomes the prey of congressional influence if it is delayed 
consideration, and especially if it should not be favorably 
reconsidered. Such a procedure is bound to develop scandal. 
This is unthinkable and unjustifiable in the administration 
of taxation matters. Now, the country has the benefit of the 
report of the joint congressional committee that makes an 
investigation of those tax refunds above $75,000. This is the 
second one published by the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor] is rather 
loose in his facts as presented when he says that the refunds 
amount to millions and millions of dollars. This report by 
the committee’s own chief expert shows that in 1929 the 
total refunds above $75,000 were $54,000,000 and for 1930 
likewise $54,000,000. His report further says that in the 
future the refunds will very likely be much less. 

I am very sorry this amendment is a breed of the State of 
Tennessee. I am very sorry the gentleman from Tennessee 
had to consider the brood of his distinguished senior Sena- 
tor. Otherwise I am quite sure that if he were not so 
hampered and handicapped in that illegitimate relationship 
[laughter] he would have come in here in opposition to this 
ill-considered proposal. 

I have read the debates and know that it was not given 
much consideration on the floor of the Senate. It largely 
developed out of the Ogden Mills estate refund of taxes, in 
which five million and more was for the abatement of in- 
heritance taxes, where the estate had paid them without 
protest up to the full amount without deducting the 80 per 
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cent which the law allows as a set-off in payment of the 
inheritance tax payable to the States. Only a few thousand 
dollars—something like $30,000, if my memory serves me 
right—of the entire amount repaid was really as a refund. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unthinkable that you are going to con- 
vert the Congress of the United States into an administra- 
tive agency to hold up all the refunds and compel the tax- 
payers of the country to resort to the courts for relief, 
when the policy of the Treasury Department, since the 1924 
act was passed, has been to presume everything in favor of 
the Government and to force the taxpayer to come to the 
Treasury Department for a refund. Prior to this time the 
policy was the opposite. Then they gave some considera- 
tion to the merits of the assessment prior to its levy. Since 
that time the policy has been to presume everything in favor 
of the Government and force the taxpayer to come to 
the Treasury Department for a review. This is the reason 
these refunds and abatements are in such large amounts. 

Now, what is the practice for refunds under existing pro- 
cedure? Every taxpayer before his claim can be considered 
by the Treasury Department, must file his application with 
the local collector. This is passed upon by the field collec- 
tor. Then it is sent here to Washington and passed upon 
by the income-tax unit. Then it is passed upon by the 
Board of Review, and then it is surveyed by this joint com- 
mittee if it amounts to $75,000 or more, and no one has 
pointed out any abuse so far as administration is concerned, 
except the political surmise by the distinguished represent- 
ative of democracy, the leader of Tammany, Mr. O’Connor. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance 
of my time, seven minutes, to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Becx]. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, I know I will contribute very 
little to the discussion of this matter, and yet this brief and 
inadequate debate is profoundly interesting, because the sug- 
gestion of the Senate, even as modified and undoubtedly 
improved by the House proposal of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, invites our country to make a step backward of 
more than a hundred and fifty years to a period of time as 
to the legislative history of which this country has no reason 
to be proud. 

I have never made a reference before to a book that.I 
wrote during the last session of Congress called Our Won- 
derland of Bureaucracy, which certainly did not show that I 
was in love either with an executive bureaucracy or a legis- 
lative bureaucracy; but if I could refer any Member of this 
body who happens to have this book to chapter third, he will 
find a very illuminating account—illuminating simply be- 
cause of the facts that I dug up out of the past—of the 
attempt of the Congress under the old Articles of Confedera- 
tion to run the executive branch of the Government by 
congressional committees. 

All executive business was then conducted subject to the 
supervision, the approval, or the rejection of some congres- 
sional committee, and the result was that the Congress of 
the Confederation fell into such contempt that at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution, that Constitution being 
adopted because of the known evils of the old Confederation, 
the existing Confederation had fallen into such disrepute 
that it had little more than the shadow of its authority. 

It was for this reason that when we framed the wise 
Constitution of 1787, the framers of that document not 
merely divided the Government into three departments but 
they said, with a significance that is not always appreciated, 
that “the executive power is vested in a President of the 
United States.“ 

This proposition proposes that that which is plainly an 
executive function is to be made subject to a congressional 
bureaucracy, for this joint committee has the power to 
appoint a staff, and it will act largely through a staff, and 
this staff is not merely to examine the actions of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government but it is also to approve or 
reject whatever the executive has done in the matter of tax 
refunds. As a result, if this law were put into effect and 
carried out, there would be established in this part of the 
Capitol a very considerable inquisitorial bureaucracy which 
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would sit in judgment upon every action of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
refunding taxes, and thus bring about a confusion in the 
orderly administration of the Government that would result 
in the same chaos as came when the Constitution of the 
old Confederation broke down, and for precisely the same 
reason. 

So much for the constitutional aspect of the question; but 
let us also remember two purely pragmatic considerations. 
If there be one fact that is patent above every other, it is 
that this country has grown so vast that our governmental 
machinery has broken down under an impossible weight. 
Men quarrel with Congress and they forget that we attempt 
a superhuman task in attempting to meet the economic and 
other objectives of a great and powerful people; but if you 
add to this the supervision of this executive department, it 
may speedily follow that we will then sit in judgment upon 
other executive authorities, and in this way all the orderly 
demarcations of power between the executive, the legislative, 
and the judicial will be speedily obliterated. 

In addition to the fact that we are in no condition, with 
the burden of governmental business, to attempt this addi- 
tional task, there is the other thought, and it is very apt to 
what my friend from New York [Mr. O’Connor] has said— 
that if there be the possibility of sinister influences or politi- 
cal and corrupt motives, when the executive branch of the 
Government supervises these refunds which are essential in 
a policy which says to the taxpayer, “ Pay first and then 
claim your refund later,” what would be said of the political 
possibilities of a power in a congressional committee, acting 
through its own chosen executive staff, to say that ours is 
the last word as to whether a refund can or can not be 
allowed? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECK. Pardon me a moment. I will yield as soon 
as I complete my thought. 

This would admit of a power in individual Senators and 
individual Members of Congress of compelling many men 
and interests that may conceivably be asking for a perfectly 
just refund—it would be within their power, in order to meet 
their own political purposes, or the objectives of their party, 
to grant refunds. This might lead to even greater evils than 
under the present system. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery]. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr, Speaker, it seems to me, listening to 
this discussion this afternoon, that a great deal can be done 
with words. We have listened to constitutional arguments 
about this amendment, how much harm it is going to do the 
executive branch, how the Congress in passing this legisla- 
tion is encroaching on the executive department, but it 
seems to me that these words cover up a real existing evil 
that should be remedied. 

How is it that a small corporation or an individual tax- 
payer has to wait for four, five, and six years to get a refund 
of $5,000 or $10,000 to which he is entitled, while a big cor- 
poration comes in and takes a $100,000,000 refund at once. 
There appears to be something rotten in Denmark as far as 
some of these refunds are concerned, and I think this amend- 
ment should be agreed to. 

You all have cases of this kind, you all have individuals 
in your districts who are taxpayers, and go down to the 
Treasury to try to get a refund. If a big corporation like 
the United States Steel Corporation, or any other large cor- 
poration, comes to the Treasury for a refund, you will find 
that they have very little difficulty in speeding up the matter. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I will. i 

Mr. BRITTEN. I understand this amendment will do 
just what the gentleman is opposed to. It will slow up the 
refunds. 

Mr. CONNERY. No; it will not. When the United States 
Steel Corporation goes to the Treasury Department the 
clerks jump. They do not do any jumping when the little 
fellow wants his refund. The little fellow’s chances are 
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much better with Congress. Members of Congress do not 
have to take the submissive attitude toward big corpora- 
tions that appointive tax experts of the Treasury must take. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The taxpayer does not come to Congress 
at all; he goes to the very place where he gets his refund, the 
Internal Revenue Department. 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes; but the case will be reviewed up 
here. When the congressional committee looks it over and 
Says, “ Why does the United States Steel Corporation get 
$60,000,000 so quickly and the individual, John Jones, can 
not get $5,000 without long, expensive, and tiresome de- 
lay?“ The public will know about it. The public has been 
entirely in the dark on these matters in the past. Let us 
let the people in on the facts. The why and the wherefore. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The congressional committee does not 
know anything about John Jones until the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue informs it of a proposed refund. 

Mr, CONNERY. They can find out about John Jones in 
reviewing the case. They will ask and get the information 
from the Treasury Department. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am satisfied that the amendment will 
do the very thing that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
is seeking to avoid. It will promote further delay. The 
present system has plenty of safeguards. 

Mr. CONNERY. Well, these safeguards seem to have 
worked beautifully for the big fellow. Let us give the little 
fellow a chance for a change. 

Mr. BECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield. 

Mr. BECK. The gentleman has referred to the United 
States Steel Corporation and the refund of $100,000,000. 
Can the gentleman state how long it took them to get that 
refund? 

Mr. CONNERY. I do not know. 

Mr. BECK. Seven years. 

Mr. CONNERY. Well, waiting seven years for $100,000,- 
000 is not such a long time. [Laughter.] The small tax- 
payer looking for a refund waits much longer than that and 
then is lucky if he gets it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, without taking any further time, I 
hope that the amendment will be agreed to, It is a very 
progressive step in the right direction and it will let the 
public light shine in on some dark places which have not 
seen much light in a long time. I hope and expect that 
the shedding of this light will bring beneficial curative 
results to the small as well as the large taxpayers. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, may I take a moment in con- 
cluding this discussion? I can not for the life of me under- 
stand how there can be any objection to a committee of 
the Senate and a committee of the House composed of the 
membership of both bodies looking into the question of re- 
funds after the Internal Revenue Commissioner has passed 
on it. i 

Now, gentlemen who have opposed the amendment have 
been very emphatic in the assertion that they are speaking 
for the good of the taxpayer. As a matter of fact this will 
only apply to 600 cases throughout all the United States. 

There are only about 600 of these claims which will come 
under the supervision of the joint congressional committee, 
which will amount to refunds of $20,000 or more. Why 
should not the representatives of 120,000,000 people here 
be allowed to turn the fullest light on these claims in order 
that we may be sure when we come to make an appro- 
priation to satisfy them, that correct action has been taken? 
That is all this means. It simply means that Congress, 
through its accredited representatives, proposes to say to 
the Internal Revenue Commissioner—I do not care whether 
he be a Republican or a Democrat—before we make an ap- 
propriation to pay these 600 claims amounting to over 
$20,000 each, we propose, through our duly constituted com- 
mittee, to look into it and be sure that we are appropriat- 
ing money of the people in a proper way. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. All time has expired. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee to concur 
in the Senate amendment with an amendment be again 
reported. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Tennessee to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment with an amendment. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas' 224, nays 
143, not voting 59, as follows: 


[Roll No. 144] 
YEAS—224 

Allgood Dies Kerr Parks 
Almon Dieterich Ketcham Parsons 
Amlie Disney Kleberg Patman 
Arnold Dominick Eniffin Patterson 
Aut der Heide Doughton Kopp Peavey 
Ayres Douglas, Ariz. Kunz Pi 
Bankhead Douglass, Mass. Kvale Polk 
Barton Do Lambertson Prall 
Beam Doxey Lambeth Ragon 
Black Drane Lamneck Rainey 
Bland Drewry Lanham 
Blanton Driver Lankford, Ga. Rankin 
Bloom Ellzey Larrabee Rayburn 

Eslick Larsen Reilly 
Boileau Evans, Mont Lea Rogers, N. H. 
Boylan Fernandez Leavitt Romjue 
Brand, Ohio Flesinger Lewis Sa bath 
Briggs Fishburne Lichtenwalner Sanders, Tex. 
Browning Fitzpatrick Lindsay Schneider 
Brunner Flannagan Lonergan Schuetz 
Buchanan Flood Lozier Selvig 
Bulwinkle Frear Ludlow Shallenberger 
Burch Fuller McClintic, Okla, Sinclair 
Busby Fulmer McCormack Sirovich 
B Gambrill McDuffie Smith, Va 
Campbell, Iowa Gasque McFadden Smith, W. Va. 
Canfield Gavagan McKeown Somers, N. Y 
Cannon Gilbert McMillan Spence 
Carden Gilchrist McReynolds Steagall 
Cartwright Glover McSwain Stevenson 
Cary Goldsborough Maas Summers, Wash. 
Castellow Granñeld Major Sumners, Tex. 
Celler Green Maloney Sutphin 
Chavez Greenwood Mansfield wank 
Christgau Gregory May Sweeney 
Christopherson Griffin Mead Swing 
Clague Griswold Miller Tarver 
Clark, N. O Haines Milligan Taylor, Colo. 
Cochran, Mo. Hare Mitchell Taylor, Tenn, 
Collier Harlan Mobley Thomason 
Collins Hart Montague Underwood 
Condon Hastings Montet Vinson, Ga. 
Connery Hill, Ala. Moore, Ky. Vinson, Ky 
Cooper, Tenn, Hill, Wash. Morehead Warren 
Cox Howard Nelson, Mo Weaver 
Crail Huddleston Nelson, Wis. West 
Cross Jacobsen Nolan Whittington 
Crosser Jeffers Norton, Nebr. Williams, Mo 
Crowe Johnson, Mo. Norton, N. J. Williams, Tex. 
Crump Johnson, Okla. O'Connor Williamson 
Cullen Johnson, Tex. Oliver, Ala Wilson 
Davis, Tenn. Jones Oliver, N. Y. Wingo 
Delaney Overton Wood, Ga. 
DeRouen Keller Owen 
Dickinson Kemp Palmisano Wright 
Dickstein Kennedy. Md. Parker, Ga. Yon 

NAYS—143 

Adkins Burtness De Priest Hardy 
Aldrich Cable er Hartley 
Allen Campbell, Pa Eaton, Colo. Hawley 
Andresen 4 Englebright Hoch 
Andrew, Mass. Cavicchia Erk Hogg, Ind 
Andrews, N. Y. Chindblom Estep Hogg, W. Va 
Arentz Chiperfield Evans, Calif Holaday 
Bacharach Clarke, N. Y Finley Hollister 
Bachmann ; Fish Holmes 
Bacon Cole, Iowa Foss Hooper 
Baldrige Colton Free Hope 
Barbour Connolly French Houston, Del 
Beck Cooper, Ohio Gibson Jenkins 
Beedy Coyle Gifford Johnson, S. Dak. 
Biddle Crowther Goss 
Bohn Culkin Guyer Kelly, Pa. 
Bolton Curry Hadley Kinzer 
Bowman Darrow Hall, IN. Knutson 
Britten Davenport Hall, N. Dak. Kurtz 

Davis, Pa. Hancock, N. T. LaGuardis 
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Lankford, Va. Partridge ve Tinkham 
Lehlbach Pettengill Smith. Idaho Treadway 
Loofbourow Pratt, Harcourt J.Snell Turpin 
Lovette Pratt, Ruth Snow Underhill 
Luce Purnell Stafford Wason 
McClintock, Ohio Ramseyer Stalker Watson 
McGugin Ransley Stokes Welch 
Mapes Reed, N. Y Strong, Kans, White 
Martin, Mass Rich Strong, Pa. Whitley 
Michener Robinson S Wigglesworth 
Millard Rogers, Mass Swanson Wolcott 
Moore, Ohio Sanders, N. Y. Swick Wolfenden 
Murphy Schafer Taber Wolverton 
Nelson, Me. Seger Temple Wood, Ind. 
Niedringhaus Seiberling Thatcher Woodruff 
Parker, N. Y. Shott Timberlake 

NOT VOTING—59 
Abernethy Freeman Igoe Rudd 
Boland Fulbright James Sandlin 
Brand, Ga. Garber Johnson, Il Shannon 
Buckbee Gillen Johnson, Wash. Simmons 
Burdick Golder Kelly, III. Sparks 
Carley Goodwin Kennedy, N. Y. Ste 
Carter, Wyo. Hall, Miss McLeod Sullivan, N. Y. 
Chapman Hancock, N. C Magrady Sullivan, Pa. 
Chase Haugen Manlove Thurston 
Clancy Martin, Oreg. Tierney 
Cole, Md. Hopkins Mouser Weeks 
Cooke Hornor Perkins Withrow 
Corning Horr Person Wyant 
Doutrich Hull, Morton D. Pou Yates 
Eaton, N. J. Hull, William E. Reid, Il. 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Shannon (for) with Mr. Clancy (against). 

Mr. Pou (for) with Mr. Wyant (against). 

Mr. Chapman (for) with Mr. Buckbee (against). 

Mr. Sandlin (for) with Mr. Eaton of New Jersey (against). 
Additional general pairs: 


Corning with Mr, McLeod. 

Martin of Oregon with Mr, Perkins. 
Hancock of North Carolina with Mr. Reid of Nlinois. 
. Gillen with Mr. Carter of Wyoming. 
Brand of Georgia with Mr. Manlove. 
Abernethy with Mr. Burdick. 

Boland with Mr. Doutrich. 

Hall of Mississippi with Mr. Hess. 

Igoe with Mr. James. 

Horner with Mr. Hopkins. 

Sparks with Mr. Yates. 

Weeks with Mr. Johnson of Washington. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I am authorized to state that 
the following Members, if they had been present, would have 
voted yea: 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. KELLY of Illinois, Mr. CoLe of Mary- 
land, Mr. TIERNEY, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Horr, Mr. Rupp, Mr. 
SULLIVAN of New York, Mr. Cantey, and Mr. KENNEDY. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the motion was 
agreed to was laid on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Crockett, its Chief 
Clerk, announced that the Senate, having proceeded to re- 
consider the bill (H. R. 7233) entitled “An act to enable the 
people of the Philippine Islands to adopt a constitution and 
form a government for the Philippine Islands, to provide for 
the independence of the same, and for other purposes,” re- 
turned by the President of the United States to the House 
of Representatives, in which it originated, with his objec- 
tions, and passed by the House on a reconsideration of the 
same, it was 

Resolved, That the said bill pass, two-thirds of the Senators 
present having voted in the affirmative. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed 
to the amendment of the House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 4095. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to punish 
the unlawful breaking of seals of railroad cars containing 
interstate or foreign shipments, the unlawful entering of 
such cars, the stealing of freight and express packages or 
baggage or articles in process of transportation in inter- 
state shipment, and the felonious asportation of such freight 
or express packages or baggage or articles therefrom into 
another district of the United States, and the felonious pos- 
session or reception of the same,” approved February 13, 
1913, as amended (U. S. C., title 18, secs, 409-411), by ex- 
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tending its provisions to provide for the punishment of steal- 
ing or otherwise unlawful taking of property from passenger 
cars, sleeping cars, or dining cars, or from passengers on 
such cars, while such cars are parts of interstate trains, and 
authorizing prosecution therefor in any district in which 
the defendant may have taken or been in possession of the 
property stolen or otherwise unlawfully taken. 


IMPEACHMENT CHARGES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] to present a question of 
constitutional privilege. 

Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I understood when the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania rose that he demanded his right as 
a constitutional privilege. I would like to ask whether it is 
the privilege of the House as a whole, or individual personal 
privilege? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not understand until the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania tells the Chair about it, be- 
cause he knows nothing about it. The Chair does not know 
what it is. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman should state whether it is the 
privilege of the House as a whole or personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair could not tell the gentleman 
from New York until the Chair knows. 

Mr. SNELL. I think it is necessary for the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to state that. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I propose 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman state whether it is 
the privilege of the House? 

Mr. McFADDEN. On my own responsibility, as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, I impeach Herbert 
Hoover, President of the United States, for high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolutions. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Am I not entitled to an hour to discuss 
the resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is entitled to an hour, but 
first the Clerk must report the resolution of impeachment. 

Mr, McFADDEN. I offer the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, has, 
in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
unlawfully attempted to usurp and has usurped legislative powers 
and functions of the Congress of the United States, which viola- 
tions make him guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors and sub- 
ject to impeachment; and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
has, in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, publicly shown disrespect for the Congress of the United 
States, which violation makes him guilty of high crimes and 
misdemeanors and subject to impeachment; and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
has, in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
pursued a policy inimical to the welfare of the United States by 
employing means to influence the deliberations of the legisla- 
tive branch of the United States Government and has interfered 
with freedom of debate in Congress and has forced unsound and 
unconstitutional legislation upon the people of the United States, 
which violations make him guilty of high crimes and misde- 
meanors and subject to impeachment; and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
has, in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
attempted unlawfully to dissipate and has unlawfully dissipated 
financial resources and other resources of the United States, which 
violations make him guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors and 
subject to impeachment; and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
has, to the great loss and detriment of the United States and to 
the benefit of foreign nations, unlawfully attempted to impair the 
validity of contracts existing between the United States and 
foreign nations, which violations make him guilty of high crimes 
and misdemeanors and subject to impeachment; and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
has, in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, unlawfully interfered with and prevented the receipt by 
the United States of payments of money lawfully due to the 
United States from foreign nations and has inflicted great losses, 
financial and otherwise, upon the Government and the people of 
the United States and has injured the credit and financial stand- 
ing of the United States Government and has increased unem- 
ployment and suffering from physical want in the United States, 
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and has caused a deficit in the accounts of the United States 
Treasury which has rendered necessary the imposition of addi- 
tional taxes upon the people of the United States, which viola- 
tions make him guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors and 
subject to impeachment; and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
has, in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
initiated and carried on secret conversations, ignominious to the 
United States, with German Government officials and international 
bankers and others, with intent to deceive and to injure the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States and thereby has 
injured the Government and the people of the United States; and 

Whereas the said Hoover ignominiously caused a prearranged 
request to be improperly made to himself by General von Hin- 
denburg, President of Germany, for the commission of an unlaw- 
ful act injurious to the United States, and caused such request to 
be made for the purpose of deceiving and injuring the people of 
the United States and for the purposes of covering up a con- 
spiracy against the United States which was taking place between 
himself and others, which consp culminated in the Hoover 
moratorium proposal and the London conference of July, 1931; 
and 

Whereas the said Hoover, with intent to injure the United States 
and to destroy financial assets of the United States, unlawfully 
declared the so-called Hoover moratorium and unlawfully initiated 
the international political conference which took place at London 
in July, 1931, which violations make him guilty of high crimes and 
misdemeanors and subject to impeachment; and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
has publicly stated in the press that his declaration of the mora- 
torium has meant sacrifices by the American people and that the 
economic load most seriously oppressing the peoples of Germany 
and central Europe will be immensely lightened; and 

Whereas the infliction of suffering upon the American people for 
the benefit of foreign nations on his part, the part of the said 
Hoover, is a violation of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, the said admission shows him to be guilty of high crimes 
and misdemeanors and subject to impeachment; and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
has failed to obey and to uphold the law passed by the Seventy- 
second Congress of the United States forbidding cancellation in 
whole or in part of the war debts due to the United States from 
foreign nations, and is endeavoring and has endeavored to nullify 
the contracts existing between the United States and its foreign 
debtors; and 

Whereas such failure to obey and to uphold the law constitutes 
a violation of the Constitution and laws of the United States 
and makes him guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors and 
subject to im ent; and 

desen the id Aa Hoover, President of the United States, 
has, in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
initiated the German still-holding agreement; and 

Whereas the said still-holding agreement has never become law 
in the United States, but has unlawfully been put into effect here 
by the said Hoover in his usurpation of legislative power and by 
interested private parties trespassing upon the rights and privi- 
leges of the United States Government; and 

Whereas the said still-holding agreement violates the terms of 
the Federal reserve act, the national bank act, and other laws of 
the United States, and is injurious to the United States, such 
violations make him, the said Hoover, guilty of high crimes and 
misdemeanors and subject to impeachment; and 

Whereas an international conference composed of ministers 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Japan, and 
the United States took place at London from Monday, July 20, 
to Thursday, July 23, 1931, at the invitation of the British Gov- 
ernment, but on the initiative of the said Hoover, and was at- 
tended and participated in by Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, and by Henry L. Stimson, United States 
Secretary of State, acting as representatives of the United States; 
and 

Whereas the said Stimson presented a certain proposal to it; 
and 

Whereas the said London conference took action affecting the 
United States and exercising sway over the United States and 
action affecting the war debts due to the United States; and 

Whereas the representative of the United States entered into 
agreements on behalf of the United States with the ministers 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, and Japan; 
and 

Whereas such agreements entailed the surrender of rights of 
the United States; and 

Whereas the said agreements so made haye never been dis- 
closed or submitted to the Congress of the United States for rati- 
fication and have never become law in the United States; and 

Whereas a second conference, composed of a committee ap- 
pointed by direction of the aforesaid London conference under 
stipulation that it should consist of representatives nominated by 
the governors of the central banks interested, and that it was to 
take place at Basel under the Bank for International Settlements, 
met at Basel on August 8, 1931; and 

Whereas Albert H. Wiggin appeared at the said conference at 
Basel as the representative of the United States on the nomina- 
tion of George L. Harrison, of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, an individual who had no power to make said nomina- 
tion; and 

Whereas control of all the banking systems of the United 
States, including the fiscal agents of the United States Govern- 
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ment with their control of United States Treasury funds, was 
given to this London conference committee, consisting of Albert 
H. Wiggin, Alberto Beneduce, Dr. R. G. Bindschedler, E. Franqui, 
P. Hofstede de Groot, Walter T. Layton, C. Melchoir, E. Moreau, 
O. Rydbeck, T. Tanaka, upon which the so-called United States 
representative was outnumbered nine to one by the nominees 
of the heads of foreign central banks; and 

Whereas control of all the banking systems and all the wealth 
of the United States and control of the United States Treasury 
was thus given to foreign powers; and 

Whereas actions taken by the said committee made it im- 
possible for the banks of the United States to withdraw the funds 
of their depositors and other funds from Germany and obliged 
the banks of the United States continually to maintain the 
volume of their funds in Germany, and made it impossible for 
the Treasury of the United States to withdraw moneys unlawfully 
taken from it and placed in Germany; and 

Whereas such actions in regard to the banks and banking sys- 
tems of the United States were unlawful and were unnecessary for 
any benefit to Germany, whose economic and budgetary situation 
according to the report of the London conference did not justify a 
lack of confidence; and 

Whereas the said actions were taken as measures of deflation 
against the American people to impound United States funds in 
Germany under foreign control, to paralyze United States banks, 
to injure the United States Treasury, and to keep the United States 
in a condition of depression until misery and fear and starvation 
would drive the people of the United States into submission and 
compel them to cancel the war debts due to them; and 

Whereas the said Wiggin had no lawful power to represent the 
bank ng fed of the United States at the said conference at 

asel; an 

Whereas the nomination of the said Wiggin by an individual at 
the direction of the ministers of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, Japan, and the United States was unlawful; and 

Whereas the agreements made and the action taken by the 
London conference committee at Basel have never been submitted 
to the Congress of the United States; and 

Whereas billions of dollars in bank deposits have been lost by 
American citizens on account of the said agreements, and many 
United States banks have failed by reason of them and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has made loans of public money to 
banks and institutions injured by them and the public debt of the 
United States and the deficit in the United States Treasury have 
been increased by the actions of the London conference committee 
at Basel; and 

Whereas the said actions were taken on the initiative and by the 
direction of the said Hoover; and è 

Whereas the still holding agreement entered into at Basle by the 
said Wiggin was unlawful and was prepared concurrently with the 
terms of the Hoover moratorium proposal by the said Hoover and 
others and was presented to the London conference by Henry L. 
Stimson as a joint product of British and American participation 
and was a part of a conspiracy designed to force the United States 
into submission to foreign nations and international bankers and 
thus to obtain cancellation of the war debts; and 

Whereas, in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, initiated 
the London conference and the prearranged events which flowed 
from it; and 

Whereas the London conference was deceitfully initiated by the 
said Hoover for the of securing cancellation of the war 
debts as shown by facts and circumstances; and 

Whereas the Herald Tribune published a report at the close of 
the London conference, a part of which reads as follows: “If, as 
these British leaders expect, the committee recommends a con- 
siderable extension of credits to Germany; if it indicates, further, 
that permanent amelioration of that situation depends upon re- 
consideration of the war debts and reparations problem, and if 
the interested powers take action along these lines, the British 
admit that something indeed will have been accomplished,” which 
article shows the British expectation that the said London con- 
ference would result in a recommendation by the committee 
appointed at its direction to meet at Basel, that permanent 
amelioration of the situation would depend upon reconsideration 
of the war debts and reparations; and 

Whereas the said committee of individuals nominated by the 
heads of foreign central banks, which central banks are foreign- 
government institutions, and Albert H. Wiggin, who unlawfully 
appeared as the representative of the United States and of all 
the banking systems of the United States, did make the pre- 
arranged recommendation by means of a report which is nothing 
less than an argument for a reconsideration of the war debts and 
reparations; and 

Whereas the said Hoover initiated the London conference for 
the purpose of defrauding and injuring the United States and 
signing over majority control of the banking system of the United 
States, which represent the wealth and savings of the American 
people, to foreign nations and for the purpose of bringing about 
a cancellation of war debts, in violation of the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, his actions in connection therewith 
make him guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors and subject to 
impeachment; and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United 
States, did in 1932, after the passage of the law by the 
Seventy-second Congress of the United States forbidding can- 
cellation or reduction of the war debts, appoint one Andrew W. 
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Mellon, then Secretary of the United States Treasury, ambassador 
to a foreign power while a resolution for the impeachment of the 
said Mellon for violation of the United States law and miscon- 
duct in office was being heard by the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives, which appointment of the said Mellon 
was ignominious to the United States and showed disrespect for 
the House of Representatives; and 

Whereas the said Hoover has permitted without contradiction 
the publication of statements concerning the said appointment 
of the said Mellon as having been made by him with a considera- 
tion of Mellon’s fitness to conduct conversations with the said 
foreign power for the purpose of canceling the debt of that for- 
eign power to the United States, thus admitting an effort on his 
part, the part of the said Hoover, to bring about cancellation in 
whole or in part of the war debt due from the said foreign nation 
to the United States in defiance of the will of Congress, in viola- 
tion of the law of the United States, and in violation of the rights 
of the sovereign people of the United States, which effort on his 
part, as further evidenced by his actions showing a conspiracy 
against the United States between himself and the said Mellon 
and others, and by his secret conversations, ignominious to the 
United States, with Ramsay MacDonald, Montagu Norman, and 
other subjects of the King of England and officials of the British 
Government and others, showing a willingness and an intention 
on his part to defraud the people of the United States, makes him 
guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors and subject to impeach- 
ment; and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
has, in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
and for the benefit of foreigners, unlawfully attempted to inter- 
fere with the operation of international agreements and has 
thereby furnished an excuse, albeit one of no value, for the ulti- 
matum addressed to the United States by the British Government 
on December 1, 1932, and has caused the Government of France, 
under the mistaken assumption that the said Hoover has auto- 
cratic power, to declare in its note of December 2, 1932, that the 
president of the French council “agreed with the President of 
the United States on the terms of a communiqué, stating that 
in the matter of intergovernmental debts a new arrangement cov- 
ering the period of the depression might be necessary, provided 
that the initiative came from the European powers principally 
concerned. In conformity with this text, which seems to con- 
stitute a novation in equity in régime of international debts, this 
initiative was taken. Within the sphere where only the European 
powers were involved, the arrangement provided for has been 
brought about"; and 

Whereas the said communiqué so described by the French Gov- 
ernment is legally unknown to the Government of the United 
States, never having been presented by the said Hoover to the 
Congress for ratification, and never having been ratified by the 
Congress of the United States; and 

Whereas such opinions and such envisagements of potentialities 
and such readings of the future as the French Government state 
may be found in it were definitely and irrevocably rejected by the 
Congress of the United States in the law passed by the said Con- 
gress concerning the Hoover moratorium and signed by the said 
Hoover on December 23, 1931, nevertheless the agreement on the 
part of the said Hoover with the president of the French council 
on the terms of the said abortive communiqué mentioned by the 
French Government in its note of December 2, 1932, was injurious 
to the United States and ignominious to the United States and 
constitutes a violation of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States; and 

Whereas a movement, which appears to be a concerted one, on 
the part of the foreign debtors of the United States is taking place 
under the apparent leadership of the said Hoover, the said Mellon, 
and others, having for its object the cancellation, for the benefit 
of foreign nations and individuals, of the war debts due to the 
United States; and 

Whereas the said Hoover may have offered, or may have taken, 
a bribe, the said violations make him, the said Hoover, guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors and subject to impeachment; 
and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
has unlawfully conducted conversations ignominious to the United 
States and has attempted to negotiate treaties and ents 
ignominious to the United States for the benefit of foreign na- 
tions and individuals, which violations make him guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors and subject to impeachment; and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
has, in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
unlawfully attempted to enter into secret and ignominious agree- 
ments with representatives of foreign powers, the subject matter 
of which is contrary to the laws of the United States, and has 
failed to disclose the nature and extent of those agreements and 
their true import to the Congress and the people of the United 
States, and has put into effect secret and unratified agreements 
between himself and foreign powers, which violations make him 
guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors and subject to impeach- 
ment; and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
has been accused of having conveyed to foreign governments his 
promise that if Germany were released by them from the neces- 
sity of paying reparations, the United States would cancel the war 
debts due to it from the said foreign governments and other gov- 
ernments; and 
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Whereas, although it is well known to all the governments of 
the world that the said Hoover is and always has been without 
power to bind the United States to any promise or agreement 
whatsoever, his alleged conduct has caused a foreign government 
to seek to take advantage of the United States on account of it 
and to state in a sharply worded and threatening diplomatic com- 
munication that it entered into provisional but inconclusive 
negotiations with Germany at Lausanne for devising a settlement 
of reparations with the cognizance and approval” of the United 
States Government; and 

Whereas such negotiations with Germany, if so undertaken, were 
conceived without due regard to facts if they were based on any 
promises made by the said Hoover, and were not undertaken with 
the “ cognizance and approval” of the United States Government; 
nevertheless, approval of them, if so vouchsafed to any foreign 
government by Herbert Hoover as a part of a bargain or con- 
spiracy to deprive the United States of all or any part of the 
amount now due to it from foreign nations, was a violation of 
the Constitution and laws of the United States; and makes him, 
the said Hoover, guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors, and 
subject to impeachment; and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
has, in his message to the United States Congress of December 6, 
1932, stated that he has promised certain foreign nations that he 
will recommend to the Congress methods to overcome “ temporary 
exchange difficulties,” although he does not state what such ex- 
change difficulties are, in connection with the payments due to 
the United States on December 15, 1932; and 

Whereas such methods must necessarily be aside from and in 
violation of the contracts under which the said payments are to 
be made; and 

Whereas the recommendation of them would be an attempt to 
deprive the United States of moneys which are due to it; and 

Whereas such recommendation of methods might be used as an 
excuse for nonpayment or as an argument disturbing to the peace 
of the world for cancellation of war debts due to the United 
States; and 

Whereas such a recommendation would be in favor of foreign 
nations at the expense of the people of the United States; and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover has by all his actions en- 
deavored to nullify the contracts concerning war debts existing 
between the United States and foreign nations and has en- 
deavored to bring about a revival of the Debt Funding Commis- 
sion to alter the said contracts in favor of foreign nations at the 
expense of the Government and the people of the United States, 
and has endeavored to bring about a cancellation of the said war 
debts, and has by all his actions encouraged foreign nations to 
default on their obligations to the United States and is now en- 
couraging them so to default, such promise on his part to foreign 
nations constitutes a violation of the Constitution and laws of 
the United States and makes him guilty of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors and subject to impeachment; and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
accepted the resignation from the Federal Reserve Board of Ed- 
mund Platt in September, 1930, in circumstances which make it 
appear that a bribe may have been offered to cause the said Platt 
to resign his position as a member of the Federal Reserve Board 
and an officer of the United States Government; and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
unlawfully designated Eugene Meyer Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board when he appointed the said Meyer a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board in September, 1930, to serve the un- 
expired portion of the term of Edmund Platt, and has permitted 
the said Meyer to act as Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
continuously ever since, notwithstanding the fact that the said 
Meyer is serving the unexpired portion of the term of Edmund 
Platt and is not eligible to act as Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, which violations make him, the said Herbert Hoover, guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors and subject to impeachment; 
and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United States, ac- 
cepted the resignation from the Federal Reserve Board of Roy A. 
Young in September, 1930, thus creating a vacancy on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and has willfully failed and neglected to ap- 
point an individual to fill the vacancy on the Federal Reserve 
Board occasioned by the absence of Roy A. Young, which viola- 
tions make him guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors and 
subject to impeachment; and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
has, in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
failed to designate as governor a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board who is lawfully qualified and eligible to act as governor 
thereof, and has failed to designate a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board as vice governor thereof, which violations make him guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors and subject to impeachment; 
and 


Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
permitted Eugene Meyer to act as a member and as chairman of 
the board of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, well know- 
ing that the said Meyer was not lawfully qualified or eligible to 
act as a member of that board or as chairman thereof, and unlaw- 
fully permitted the illegally constituted Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, under the illegal chairmanship of the said Eugene 
Meyer, unlawfully to distribute immense sums of money belong- 
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ing to the people of the United States, which violations make him 
guilty of 3 crimes and misdemeanors and subject to impeach- 
ment; an 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
has, in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
failed and neglected to take care that the Federal reserve law be 
faithfully executed, and has permitted the said law to be ad- 
ministered unlawfully and by an illegally constituted Federal 
Reserve Board, and has permitted violations of the Federal reserve 
law which have resulted in grave financial losses to the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States, which violations make 
him guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors and subject to 
impeachment; and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
has, in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
permitted irregularities in the issuance of Federal reserve cur- 
rency which have occasioned great losses to the United States and 
have deprived the United States of legal revenue, and has per- 
mitted the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal reserve banks 
unlawfully to take and to use Government credit for private gain, 
and has permitted grave irregularities in the conduct of the United 
States Treasury, which violations make him guilty of high crimes 
and misdemeanors and subject to impeachment; and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
has treated with contumely the veterans of the World War who 
came to the District of Columbia in the spring and summer of 
1932 in the exercise of their constitutional rights and privileges; 
and 

Whereas the said Hoover did no to relieve, even tempo- 
rarily, the distress of the said veterans, their wives, and children 
while they were destitute at Washington, although Congress allows 
the Executive a large fortune yearly for the purpose of entertain- 
ing United States citizens and others from time to time as may be 
necessary; and 

Whereas the said Hoover has shown a lack of respect for the 
fiag of the United States by denouncing the said veterans as being 
for the most criminals and undesirable low-world characters, 
thus holding those veterans of the World War and defenders of 
the United States flag up to scorn before their countrymen and 
their companions in arms across the sea; and 

Whereas the said Hoover sent a military force heavily armed 
against the homeless, hungry, sick, ragged, and defenseless men, 
women, and children, and drove them, by force of fire and sword 
and chemical warfare, out of the District of Columbia, which act 
constituted an infringement upon the constitutional rights of the 
said men, women, and children; and 

Whereas such acts stamp their perpetrator as one who is socially 
and morally unfit to be President of the United States, and such 
unfitness for office and such disgrace of office as the said acts 
denote make him, the said Hoover, guilty of high crimes and 
misdemeanors and subject to impeachment; and 

Whereas the said Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, 
has publicly stated that there is a government at Washington 
which knows how to deal with the mob, meaning himself, and his 
treatment of a group of veterans of the World War, their wives 
and children; and 

Whereas the said statement is unseemly, is liable to bring the 
office of the Presidency into disrepute, is injurious to the con- 
ception of a democratic government, and betrays a purpose in his 
actions which does not accord with the rights of a free people 
among whom there are no nobles and no serfs or ts, no 
mob and no master, but a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; and 

Whereas the making of the aforesaid statement constitutes con- 
duct unbecoming a President of the United States and makes him, 
the said Herbert Hoover, guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors 
and subject to impeachment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary is authorized to 
investigate the official conduct of Herbert Hoover, President of the 
United States, and all matters related thereto, to determine 
whether, in the opinion of the said committee, he has been guilty 
of any high crime or misdemeanor which, in the contemplation of 
the Constitution, requires the interposition of the constitutional 
powers of the House. Such committee shall report its findings to 
the House, together with such resolution of impeachment or other 
recommendation as it deems proper, in order that the House of 
Representatives may, if necessary, present its complaint to the 
Senate, to the end that Herbert Hoover may be tried according 
to the manner prescribed for the trial of the Executive by the 
Constitution and the people be given their constitutional remedy 
and be relieved of their present apprehension that a criminal may 
be in office. 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee is authorized 
to sit and act during the present Congress at such times and 
places in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, whether or not 
the House is sitting, has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such 
hearings, to employ such experts, and such clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, to require the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, and documents, to take 
such testimony, to have such printing and binding done, and to 
make such expenditures as it deems necessary. 


(During the reading of the resolution the following 
occurred: ) 

Mr. LUCE (interrupting the reading of the resolution). 
Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LUCE. On a previous occasion charges apparently 
of the same purport were laid on the table by the House, 
Is it within the province of any Member to evade the rules 
and to take a matter from the table by proceeding with a 
second movement of the same sort? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, of course, has not heard the 
resolution read. Probably if it was identical with the reso- 
lution submitted some time ago and laid on the table there 
would be some question whether or not a second impeach- 
ment could be had. But the President can be impeached, 
or any person provided for by the Constitution, a second 
time, and the Chair thinks the better policy would be to 
have the resolution read and determine whether or not it is 
the same. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Would a motion be in order at this time? 

The SPEAKER. No. The Chair would not recognize any 
Member to make a motion until the resolution is read. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be considered as having been read. 
Se REENER The Chair thinks the resolution should 

Mr. McFADDEN (again interrupting the reading of the 
resolution). Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I understand that at the completion of 
the reading of this resolution it is planned 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 
That is a statement. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am attempting to state a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. The Chair 
will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. McFADDEN. During the opening I addressed the 
Speaker to ascertain whether or not I would be protected in 
one hour time for debate. I am prepared to debate. I 
understand a certain motion will be made which will deprive 
me of that right. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not control 434 Members 
of the House in the motions they will make. The Chair 
must recognize them and interpret the rules as they are 
written. That is what the Chair intends to do. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania would have an opportunity to 
discuss this matter for an hour under the rules of the House, 
if some gentleman did not take him off his feet by a proper 
motion. [Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is what I was attempting to ascer- 
tain. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the resolution. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the resolution 
of impeachment on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
lay the resolution of impeachment on the table. 

May the Chair be permitted to make a statement with 
reference to the rules applying to that motion. The parlia- 
mentarian has examined the precedents with reference to 
the motion. Speaker Clark and Speaker Gillette, under 
identical conditions, held that a motion to lay on the table 
took a Member off the floor of the House, although the gen- 
eral rules granted him one hour in which to discuss the 
resolution of impeachment or privileges of the House. 
Therefore the motion is in order. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is a motion to expunge the language 
which has just transpired in the House in order at this time? 

The SPEAKER. It may only be done by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 344, nays 
11, answered present 1, not voting 70, as follows: 


Andrew, Mass. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Arentz 

Arnold 

Auf der Heide 


Cable 


Chavez 
Chindblom 
Chiperfield 
Christgau 
Christopherson 
Clague 

Clark, N. C. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Cochran, Mo. 
Cochran, Pa. 
Cole, Iowa 
Collier 

Colton 
Condon 
Connery 
Connolly 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Tenn. 


[Roll No. 145] 
YEAS—344 

Davis, Tenn. Kading Prall 
Delaney Kahn Pratt, Harcourt J. 
De Priest Kelly, Pa. Pratt, Ruth 
DeRouen emp Purnell 
Dickinson Kennedy, Md, Ragon 
Dickstein Kerr Rainey 
Dies Ketcham Ramseyer 
Dieterich Kinzer Ramspeck 
Disney Kleberg 
Dominick Kniffin Ransley 
Doughton Knutson Rayburn 
Douglas, Ariz. Kopp Reed, N. Y. 
Douglass, Mass. Kurtz Reilly 
Dowell Kvale Rich 
Doxey LaGuardia Robinson 
Drane Lambertson Rogers, Mass. 
Drewry Lambeth Rogers, N. H. 
Driver Lamneck Sanders, N. Y. 
Dyer Lanham Schafer 
Eaton, Colo. Lankford, Ga. Schuetz 
Ellzey Lankford, Va. Seger 
Englebright Larra Seiberling 
Erk Larsen Selvig 
Eslick Lea Shallenberger 
Estep Leavitt Shott 
Evans, Calif. Lehlbach Shreve 
Fernandez Lichtenwalner Sinclair 
Fiesinger Lindsay Sirovich 
Finley Lonergan Smith, Idaho 
Fish Loofbourow Smith, Va. 
Fishburne Lovette Smith, W. Va. 
Fitzpatrick Lozier Snell 
Flannagan Luce Snow 
Flood Ludlow Somers, N. Y. 
Foss McClintic, Okla. Spence 
Frear McClintock, Ohio Stafford 
Free McCormack Stalker 
French McDuffie Steagall 
Fuller McGugin Stokes 
Gambrill McKeown Strong, Kans. 
Garber McMilian Strong, Pa. 
Gavagan McReynolds Stull 
Gibson Mes Sutphin 
Gifford Major Swank 
Gilbert Maloney Swanson 
Gilchrist Swick 
Glover Mapes Swing 
Goldsborough Martin, Mass. Taber 

Martin, Oreg. Tarver 
Granfeld May Taylor, Colo. 
Green Mead Taylor, Tenn. 
Greenwood Michener Temple 
Gregory Millard Thatcher 
Griswold Miller Thomason 
Guyer Milligan Timberlake 
Hadley Mitchell 
Haines Mobley Treadway 
Hall, II. Montague Turpin 
Hall, N. Dak. Moore, Ky. Underhill 
Hancock, N. Y. Moore, Ohio Underwood 
Hardy Morehead Vinson, Ga. 
Harlan Murphy Vinson, Ky. 
Hartley Nelson, Me. Warren 

Nelson, Mo. Wason 
Hawley Nelson, Wis. Watson 
Hill, Ala. Niedringhaus Weaver 
Hill, Wash. Nolan Weeks 
Hoch Norton, Nebr. Welch 
Hogg, Ind Norton, N. J. West 
Hogg, W. Va. O'Connor White 
Holaday Oliver, Ala. Whitley 
Hollister Oliver, N. Y. Whittington 
Holmes Overton Wigglesworth 
Hooper Palmisano Williams, Mo, 
Hope Parker, Ga. Williamson 
Houston, Del. Parker, N. Y. Wilson 
Howard Parks Wingo 
Huddleston Parsons Wolcott 
Hull, William E. Partridge Wolfenden 
Jaco! Patterson Wolverton 
Jeffers Peavey Wood, Ga. 
Jenkins Person Wood, Ind. 
Johnson, Mo. Pettengill Woodruff 
Johnson, Okla Pittenger Woodrum 
Johnson, 8. Dak. lk Wright 
Jones Pou Yon 

NAYS—11 
Griffin McFadden Stevenson 
Keller Patman Sweeney 
Kunz Sanders, Tex. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
Sabath 
NOT VOTING—70 

Chase Doutrich Goodwin 
Clancy Eaton, N. J. Hall, Miss. 
Cole, Md. Evans, Mont. Hancock, N. O, 
Collins Eare 
Cooke Fulbright Hart 
Corning Fulmer Haugen 
Cross Gillen Hess 
Crowe Hopkins 
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Hornor Lewis Romjue Summers, Wash. 
Horr McLeod Rudd Sumners, Tex. 
Hull, Morton D. Maas Sandlin Thurston 

Igoe Magrady Schneider Tierney 

James Manlove Shannon Williams, Tex. 
Johnson, NI. Montet Simmons Withrow 
Johnson, Tex. Mouser Sparks Wyant 

Johnson, Wash, Owen Stewart Yates 

Kelly, Ill. Perkins Sullivan, N. Y. 

Kennedy. N: Y. Reid. I. Sullivan, Pa. 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk anounced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Evans of Montana with Mr. Haugen. 
Fulmer with Mr. Maas, 

Hare with Mr. Chase. 

Almon with Mr. Sparks. 

Hart with Mr. Summers of Washington. 
Cross with Mr. Schneider. 

-Lewis with Mr. Golder. 

. Collins with Mr. Withrow. 

Mrs. Owen with Mr, Perkins. 

Mr. Crowe with Mr. Goodwin. 

Mr. Romjue with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Williams of Texas with Mr. Wyant. 

Mr. Sumners of Texas with Mr. McLeod. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues, the gentlemen 
from Washington, Mr. JoHNson and Mr. Horr, who are 
unavoidably absent, request me to announce that were they 
present they would have voted “ yea.” 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
business in order on to-morrow, Calendar Wednesday, be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—RECEIPTS 
AND EXPENDITURES OF GOVERNMENT (H. DOC. NO. 527) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President, which was read, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and ordered printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In my Budget message of December 5 I laid before the 
Congress the financial situation of the Government together 
with proposals for the next fiscal year. 

It was pointed out that due to decreasing revenues and 
despite the efforts of the Congress and the administration, 
we were again faced with a deficit during the next fiscal 
year. I urged upon the Congress the necessity for further 
drastic reduction in expenditures and increase in revenues. 

I now approach the Congress again upon this subject, 
knowing that the Members are fully possessed of the com- 
plete necessity of a balanced budget as the foundation of 
economic recovery and to urge that action should be taken 
during the present session to bring this about. 

The great problem before the world to-day is a restoration 
and maintenance of confidence. I need scarcely repeat tnat 
the maintenance of confidence in the financial stability of 
the United States Government is the first contribution to all 
financial stability within our borders, and in fact in the world 
as a whole. Upon that confidence rests the credit of the 
States, the municipalities, all our financial institutions, and 
industry—it is the basis of recovered employment and agri- 
culture. 

The increases in revenues enacted at the last session have 
not had the results hoped for because of continued economic 
stagnation. The income of the Government for the next 
fiscal year, nominally estimated at $2,950,000,000, is likely to 
fall short under present world conditions by anywhere from 
$100,000,000 to $300,000,000. 

Expenditures (and I speak in terms of expenditures rather 
than appropriations), because of the confusion caused by 
carry-over of appropriations for the present fiscal year, in- 
cluding Post Office deficit but excluding debt redemption, 
are estimated at about $3,771,000,000. If expenditures are 
continued during the next fiscal year at the present rate, 
there would thus be a deficit of from $920,000,000 to $1,120,- 
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000,000 in the next fiscal year, exclusive of sinking-fund 
charges. 

Obviously the first necessity of a nation of decreasing 
income is reduction in expenditures. My message of Decem- 
ber 5, as supplemented, recommended very large specific 
reductions of appropriations and economies for the next 
fiscal year. These proposals (including the effect of previous 
appropriations and obligations) would reflect an expenditure 
next year, excluding debt redemption but including post- 
Office deficit of about $3,233,000,000, a decrease as compared 
to the current year of about $538,000,000. 

Assuming that these economies and reductions of appro- 
priations will be adopted, on this basis of calculation there 
would still be a deficit, exclusive of debt redemption, of about 
$400,000,000 to $600,000,000. Certainly with the general 
economic outlook in respect to income and the legislative 
outlook in respect to recommended economies the latter 
figure is the most likely of realization. 

The first essential is that the maximum appropriations 
and economies set out in the Budget message as supple- 
mented should be adhered to. The second is that there 
should be no new authorizations or appropriations brought 
forward. The third is that even the appropriations recom- 
mended should be reduced at every point the Congress is 
able to find an avenue therefor. So far as appropriation 
bills as dealt with by the House of Representatives or the 
committees thereof, the results have been disappointing. 
Maximum appropriations for the different departments 
which were recommended in the Executive Budget have not 
been adhered to. My Executive orders to consolidate some 
58 Government functions into a few divisions with resulting 
economies appear likely of refusal by the Congress with 
resultant continuing waste. I regret to say that the same 
forces are at work which thwarted the savings of several 
hundred millions we sought to effect at the last session of 
Congress. We are during the current year and even in the 
next fiscal year suffering from that failure. 

In the five departmental bills dealt with by the House or 
by the committees thereof at this session, a total of appro- 
priations were recommended by the Executive which would 
result in an expenditure (exclusive of debt redemption) of 
$2,263,000,000, being a decrease of expenditures in these 
departments of $264,400,000 under the present fiscal year. 
Some items in these bills have been genuinely decreased by 
action of the committees or the votes of the House. Others 
have been increased. Still others have been given the ap- 
pearance of reduction but in reality must be restored during 
the next fiscal year by deficiency bills. 

The items in which there have been genuine decreases in 
these appropriations aggregate about $23,500,000. But of 
this $10,000,000 is reduction in the public buildings for which 
commitments have been authorized. 

Items have been decreased which will in all probability be 
required through deficiency bills amounting to approximately 
$41,400,000. 

Items have been increased amounting to approximately 
$58,200,000. 

There is thus produced an appearance of slightly greater 
saving than recommended in the Executive Budget, but in 
reality an actual increase by over $35,000,000. If the Con- 
gress would accept the cuts recommended in the Executive 
Budget and also the genuine cuts made by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations or as passed by the House, it would 
represent a real decrease in Government expenses over those 
in the Budget in respect to these bills of some $23,500,000. 

There are yet remaining to be reported appropriation 
bills in which reductions have been recommended by the 
Executive which would secure reductions on those agencies 
of $249,000,000 less than those of the current year. 

In consideration of reductions I realize the pressures upon 
the Congress. I also recognize many organizations advo- 
cating economy do not fully understand the limitations 
under which the Congress works in reduction of expendi- 
tures. In order to clarify this I may classify the Govern- 
ment expenditures proposed for the next fiscal year into six 
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groups, excluding debt redemption but including post-office 
deficit: 


1. Interest on the public debt which can not be 
TTP Ee E ae Sg ap ied Ld Se Sak E 

2. Trust funds, tax refunds, District of Columbia 
budget, contributions to civil-service pensions, 
post-office subsidies to air and foreign mail 
which are represented by fixed obligations, and 
other similar items on which there is no oppor- 
wunde T. 

8. Public works and their maintenance (excluding 
military, naval, and veterans’ construction 
which are in following items) has been reduced 
practically to commitments and cortracts out- 
SQUIB inns etre ho a tee nea 

4. Expenditures on military establishments___-_~-- 
5. Expenditures on veterans have been reduced in 
the Executive proposals by $121,000,000_______ 

6. All other expenditures of the Government, in- 
cluding the legislative, the judiciary, law en- 
forcement, prisons, foreign affairs, fiscal and 

tax service, public health, education, forests, 
fisheries, aids to agriculture, labor, commerce, 
safety of life at sea,.inspection of food prod- 
ucts, and a multitude of vital services includ- 

ing the post office as represented by the re- 
deficiency and all other independent 
establishments except the Veterans’ Bureau.. 


310, 900, 000 


805, 000, 000 
612, 700, 000 


818, 400, 000 


461, 000, 000 


3, 233, 000, 000 


It will be seen that about 86 per cent of the whole expendi- 
ture of the Government lies in the first five items. 

No matter how rigid economies may be it is obvious that 
the Budget can not be balanced without a most substantial 
increase in revenues. But the progress of appropriation bills, 
however, would indicate that the Executive recommendations 
on which all these calculations are based will not be realized 
by $100,000,000 or more, and therefore it is more likely that 
the deficit will amount to from $500,000,000 to $700,000,000. 

In canvassing the three major fields of possible income; 
that is, income taxes, customs and excise taxes, I believe that 
inquiry by the Congress will develop that income taxes under 
the act of 1932 have been developed to the point of maximum 
productivity unless we are prepared to abandon our Amer- 
ican system of fairly high exemption and reasonably low 
rates applicable to the small incomes, and in any event by 
keeping to these principles no further burdens in this direc- 
tion would substantially increase revenues and solve the 
questions. One of the first economic effects of the increases 
already made is the retreat of capital into tax-exempt securi- 
ties and the denudation of industry and commerce of that 
much available capital. ; 

The customs revenues and other miscellaneous revenues 
are not likely to be increased except through recovery in 
trade. In my view, therefore, the field for substantial in- 
crease in Federal Government revenues resolves itself to the 
exploration of the possibilities of so-called excise or sales 
taxes. In the estimated revenues for the next fiscal year 
nearly $700,000,000 is comprised of so-called excise taxes 
which are levied on a few score different manufactured com- 
modities. These taxes are in fact manufacturers’ sales taxes. 
Any attempted distinction between excise taxes on manufac- 
tured commodities, or sales taxes on manufactured com- 
modities is mere juggling with words. Of the taxes now 
levied nearly $200,000,000 are upon essentials as distin- 
guished from so-called nonessentials. The Congress has 
thus already established a sales tax as the basis for one- 
quarter of the whole public revenues, and has already 
adopted sales taxes upon essentials as distinguished from 
nonessentials. To extend this form of taxation is neither 
new nor revolutionary. Instead of spreading it over a few 
scores of commodities and services at irregular rates which 
cause discrimination and hardship between industries, it 
would seem the essence of good statesmanship to apply such 
a tax generally at a low rate upon all manufacturers except 
upon food and cheaper grades of clothing, and thereby give 
to the Federal Government a stable basis of income during 
the period of depression. 

The balancing of the Budget is one of the essential steps 
in strengthening the foundations for recovery. Capital ex- 
penditures are a very important item in our economic life. 
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There can be no doubt that there is an enormous accumu- 
lated demand for capital funds that would be expended for 
equipment and replacements of all kinds if long-time funds 
could be obtained cheaply and if confidence were restored. 
For some time now long-time funds have not been available 
for the public at reasonable rates. The retirement of the 
Federal Treasury from the market as a constant borrower, 
the balancing of the Federal Budget, and the refunding oper- 
ations necessary to bring the Government debt into better 
balance would have a stimulating effect, would vitalize our 
entire credit structure and produce one of the conditions 
essential to continued recovery. 

It is essential that the Government undertake at an early 
moment the refunding of outstanding high interest-bearing 
Liberty bonds into bonds bearing a lower rate of interest. 
It is essential, too, that a portion of our short-term borrow- 
ing should be converted into longer-term issues. A balanced 
Budget would greatly facilitate such an operation. 

Every principle of sound governmental management and 
wise economic policy call for the prompt balancing of the 
Federal Budget. This all-important objective is definitely 
within reach, and more determined effort will bring us to 
the goal we have been striving to reach in the face of 
unparalleled difficulties. 

One of the most helpful contributions which the Congress 
and this administration could give to the next administration 
would be to enable them to start with the Federal Budget in 
balance and the Federal finances in order. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THE Warte Howse, January 17, 1933. 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, like the other Members of the 
House I have had no opportunity to analyze this message, 
having been able to follow it only as it was read from the 
Clerk’s desk, with a copy which I happened to hold in my 
hand. 

I have been in Congress for some time. In this time I 
have never heard on any occasion or on any subject a more 
remarkable and amazing message sent to the Congress of 
the United States; and I am very sure that the President, 
who I assume indited it and who certainly signed it, would 
wish to withdraw it if this could be done when he realizes 
just what he has stated to the Congress and to the country. 

Let me call your attention to a few significant sentences in 
this message. I now quote: 

The first essential is that the maximum appropriations and 
economies set out in the Budget message as supplemented should 
be adhered to. 

And further on he says: 


So far as appropriation bills as dealt with by the House of Rep- 
resentatives or the committees thereof, the results have been dis- 
appointing. Maximum appropriations for the different depart- 
ments which were recommended in the Executive Budget have not 
been adhered to. 

Could there be anything more astonishing than such a 
statement from the President of the United States who has 
been urging economy since the Democrats took control in 
December, 1931, than his present complaint to Congress and 
to the country that the maximum appropriations which he 
recommended and the economies suggested by him have not 
been adhered to? 

Are we to understand the President of the United States 
as wishing to put himself in the position of saying he does 
not think Congress should have attempted to reduce any 
estimate he sent up here? 

Are we to understand him as complaining because Con- 
gress in its wisdom, being in charge of the purse strings of 
the country, has sought to reduce these estimates to the 
fullest possible extent? 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, if the English language means any- 
thing in the world that is what this message means, because 
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the language to which I have referred, the quotations which 
I have made, can not be construed in any other way. 

Oh, yes, the President probably is resentful. I recall at 
the last session of Congress when the Democrats took con- 
trol of the House under the leadership of our distinguished 
Speaker and began to cut down the President’s estimates, 
finally cutting them to the extent of over $334,000,000 be- 
fore it concluded, the President became very restive. After 
he saw three or four of these bills reported, he sent a mes- 
Sage urging that his estimates be reduced and telling Con- 
gress within five weeks after he had sent his estimates on the 
1st of December, that unless they cut them something like 
$200,000,000 or $300,000,000, I forget the exact figure, Con- 
gress would not be doing its duty, and this notwithstanding 
he was supposed to have given careful and deliberate con- 
sideration to the estimates sent up over his signature and 
prepared by his personal representatives. 

He complains. He says Congress is not going to help 
balance the Budget by its present policy of reduction. What 
else does he say?— 

Some items in these bills have been genuinely decreased by 
action of the committees or the votes of the House. Others have 
been increased. Still others have been given the appearance of 
reduction but in reality must be restored during the next fiscal 
year by deficiency bills. 

Of course, I am not going to say so, but you know that 
reads so much like Bos Smmmons’s speeches of December and 
January a year ago when the House committee was cutting 
estimates and appropriations that I almost think he must 
have taken the language from some of Bob’s speeches. The 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] spent hours dis- 
cussing several appropriation bills. The gentleman from 
Nebraska criticized the reductions we were making last year, 
which finally amounted to over $1,100,000,000 before we got 
through and which I have just stated resulted in over 
$334,000,000 of reduction in the President’s Budget. He 
came down in the well of the House and declaimed, “ You are 
doing this with your tongue in your cheek; you expect to 
make deficiency appropriations to take care of these reduc- 
tions next December.” It is significant that his constituents 
did not agree with him when they cast their votes in the 
November elections. He is to be succeeded by a Democrat, 
who will come here to help reduce expenditures and appro- 
priations rather than criticize the committee and its chair- 
man for what it accomplished along that line. 

You passed the deficiency bill here this afternoon, and, Mr. 
Speaker, as I recall,.it is the smallest urgent deficiency bill 
that has been passed by Congress in my whole record here in 
the House of Representatives, carrying a little more than 
$3,000,000 by way of deficiencies, excluding the appropria- 
tions for refunding taxes which Mr. Mills, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, told us in December, 1931, would be necessary 
this year, and none of which was made necessary by the 
reductions which the Congress made. 

Now, what have we done this session? Let us see how a 
plain, simple tale will put this message down. The Presi- 
dent is undertaking to say—and I say this with the utmost 
respect, although it is a little difficult to talk about these 
things when we hear a message like this read—but the 
President is undertaking to tell the country that Congress 
is not doing its duty and that it is not helping to balance the 
Budget. 

Let me call your attention to the actual facts. I have 
done this once or twice. But it does not seem to be known 
to those who proposed this message, although easily acces- 
sible to the President and those who helped him prepare this 
message. 

We have had five bills reported to the House up to this 
time. The first was the Treasury and Post Office bill. The 
President asked us to appropriate—and, mind you, I say the 
President asked us to appropriate—for these two depart- 
ments $994,328,901. The House Appropriations Committee 


recommended and the House approved appropriations carry- 
ing $961,416,597, which represents a reduction under the 
President's estimate of $32,912,304. 
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Did the House fail to do its duty in helping to balance 
the Budget because in this instance it refused to accept 
the “maximum amount” or as the President expresses it, 
“adhere to the maximum amount” which he asked us to 
appropriate. As to the Interior Department appropriation 
bill, which has passed the House, the Budget estimates, or 
the requests of the President, amounted to $46,083,929. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. The House Committee on Appropriations 
recommended, and the House concurred in the recommenda- 
tion, $43,172,904, which was a reduction of $2,911,025, 
which according to the President’s message, just read, was 
all wrong and ought never to have been done. 

The Department of Agriculture bill has been reported by 
the Committee on Appropriations and passed by the House. 
The Budget or the President’s requests amounted to $108,- 
061,793. The bill as reported from the House Committee 
on Appropriations and concurred in by the House, carried 
$100,228,077, or a reduction under the President’s requests 
of $7,833,716. 

The urgent deficiency bill was then reported and was 
finally passed to-day. The Budget, or the President’s esti- 
mates, called for $44,138,764. The bill as it was agreed 
upon carried $31,756,535, or a reduction under the Presi- 
dent’s estimates of $12,382,228. 

The War Department bill is now pending in the House. 
Under the President’s requests it amounted to $352,530,145. 
As the Committee on Appropriations has reported it, it 
carries $345,833,532, or a reduction under the President’s 
estimates of $6,696,613. A 

In other words, in these five bills which have been reported 
up to this time, some of which have been passed by the 
House, there has been a total reduction under the President’s 
Budget of $62,735,886. Still further reductions will be made 
in the bills which are to follow. 

Let me ask again, just what does the President mean when 
he complains because the committee and the House, exer- 
cising.their constitutional authority, have sought to cut 
down these appropriations and have reduced his estimates 
in these five bills alone over $62,000,000, and thus refused 
to “ adhere to the maximum amount” which he asked? Oh, 
gentlemen, I repeat, I can fancy, to-morrow, when the Presi- 
dent looks over this message again, he will have some regret, 
because he has put himself in a position before the Congress 
and before the country which is absolutely indefensible. 

And then what next does he complain of? He says: 

My Executive orders to consolidate some 58 Government func- 
tions into a few divisions, with resulting economies, appears likely 
of refusal by the Congress, with resultant continuing waste. 

Well, the President did submit a message in which he 
recommended that there be some sort of consolidation of 
some 58 activities, so they said. I never counted them, but, 
you know, I could not help but think—and I am sure every 
Member of this House thought at the time—that he had 
been President of the United States for nearly four years 
and for eight years was Secretary of Commerce and sat in 
the Cabinet of two Presidents. 

He says he knew all this time something about the neces- 
sity of consolidation. And yet it was not until the Demo- 
crats began to take steps along this line, when they organized 
the House under the leadership of our distinguished Speaker, 
that he seems to have become aroused to the fact that some- 
thing might be saved in the way of consolidation. 

I challenge you or anyone else to show wherein that mes- 
sage he gave to the country furnished the slightest infor- 
mation as to just how much can be saved or what efficiency 
it would promote. 

What is the object of consolidation? Just two things. 
If it is not going to save money, if it is not going to promote 
efficiency there is no use of transferring one bureau to 
another department. 
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One of these two things must be accomplished or else 
there is no justification in consolidation. And yet in that 
message he does not indicate, he does not tell you, what the 
Director of the Budget or the heads of the departments have 
estimated will be saved if his recommendation be carried 
out or what efficiency will be promoted. Nor does he ven- 
ture a positive or definite opinion. He simply says it must 
follow as a matter of course that there will be some efficiency 
and some saving in administration. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, he complains because Congress 
did not immediately act on his consolidation message, when 
he did not give us a single fact to justify our taking the 
matter up and considering it. I repeat, for more than three 
and a half years he sat in the White House totally oblivious, 
so far as his actions were concerned, to the necessity of con- 
solidation in the interest of economy or better efficiency. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Not until I complete this thought. I would 
like to get through and then I will yield. 

Mr. MAPES. I would like to set the gentleman right. 

Mr. BYRNS. All right. I will yield. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman from Tennessee criticizes 
the attitude of the President in regard to reorganization. 
Is it not fair to say that during all the eight years he was 
Secretary of Commerce he consistently recommended that 
the President be given authority to make consolidations and 
reorganization of departments, and that since he has been 
President he has repeatedly asked Congress to give him 
that authority; that the authority was never given him 
until near the end of the last session of Congress on the 
passage of the economy act, and that he has acted as 
promptly as it was humanly possible for him to act in 
ee the recommendation? LApplause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. BYRNS. Let me ask the gentleman: Does not the 
Constitution make it the duty of the President to advise 
Congress from day to day with reference to the state of the 
Union and what should be done for the best interest of the 
country? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has again expired. 

Mr. MAPES. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman be extended five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman says that the President for 
eight years has been talking about consolidations when he 
was Secretary of Commerce, and I think when he began to 
send in his numerous messages last January, a year ago, he 
repeatedly referred to the fact that as far back as 1922 he 
had been in favor of consolidations. I submit to the gen- 
tleman that there was never the slightest reason on the 
face of the earth why the President of the United States 
should not have investigated the subject and sent to Con- 
gress on any day that it was in session a recommendation 
that certain consolidations be made in the interest of 
economy and efficiency, and the mere fact that Congress had 
not given him that power certainly offers no excuse for this 
failure on the part of the President to do what the gentle- 
man from Michigan refers to. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Also, does not the Budget law charge 
him with the responsibility in direct language of reporting 
consolidations or recommendations for reorganization to 
Congress, in addition to his duties under the Constitution? 

Mr. BYRNS. I thank the gentleman for that suggestion. 

Mr. BROWNING. And his party was in power all the 
time when he was in the Cabinet. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman has correctly set forth what 
was expressly declared in the Budget law to be the duty of 
the President; and, as the gentleman from Tennessee says, 
during all these years the Republicans were in power, not 
only in the White House but in the Senate and in the House 
of Representatives, not a suggestion worthy of considera- 
tion came from the White House until after a Democratic 
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House began to cut expenditures, and last December a year 
ago appointed a committee for the purpose of looking into 
the matter of consolidation and determining where greater 
economies could be effected. 

Mr. MAPES. I take it the gentleman does not want me 
to answer the question which I understand was directed 
to me. 

Mr. BYRNS. Does the gentleman deny that the Presi- 
dent could have submitted a message at any time he 
wanted to? 

Mr. MAPES. I do not deny that the President has not 
submitted a message to Congress on the subject every day, 
but I presume it is fair to say that he has submitted at 
least a dozen messages since he was inaugurated as Presi- 
dent asking for authority to consolidate and reorganize the 
executive departments, and some of the leading members 
of the gentleman’s party have consistently opposed giving 
him such authority on the ground that it was unconstitu- 
tional to clothe the President with that power; but now, 
according to the public prints, the gentleman’s party pro- 
poses to give the incoming President not only authority to 
reorganize and consolidate but to abolish activities which 
have been created by statute. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman from Michigan is one of 
the leaders on his side of the House. 

Mr. MAPES. Oh, no; I am not. 

Mr. BYRNS. During this time the gentleman’s party has 
been in complete power, not by a margin of one or two, but 
by an overwhelming majority in most instances, and the 
gentleman from Michigan stands here defending the Presi- 
dent of the United States as the leader of his party and 
says that the President during all those years has been 
urging consolidation in the interest of economy and effi- 
ciency, and yet with the gentleman’s party in power, as it 
was, with the right to pass legislation and to act in con- 
formity with the recommendations of the President, he sat 
still, as did his party, and failed to give him such authority, 
and that it was finally necessary for the Democratic Party 
to do what his party has failed to do. His statement and 
admission are as astounding as the message I have been 
discussing. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. James, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Cartey, for an indefinite period, on account of 
illness. 


ELECTORS FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 
munication, which was read: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 17, 1933. 
The Hon, JOHN NANCE GARNER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sm: I transmit herewith, in pursuance of the provisions of the 
act of Congress approved on May 29, 1928 (45 Stat. 945) a copy 
of the certificate of the final ascertainment of electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice President appointed for the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania on November 8, 1932, A certified photostat copy of a 
certificate setting forth the names of the electors appointed for 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania which was received with the 
certificate mentioned above is also inclosed. 

Very truly yours, 
H. L. STIMSON. 

Inclosures: Certificates furnished by the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
communication, which was read: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 16, 1933. 
The Hon. JOHN N. GARNER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Sm: I transmit herewith pursuant to the provisions of the act 
of Congress approved on May 29, 1928 (45 Stat. 945) copies of the 
certificates of final ascertainment of electors of President and Vice 
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President of the United States appointed on November 8, 1932, in 
the States which are indicated below. 


Very truly yours, 
H. L. STIMSON. 


osures: 
Sentosa furnished by the Executive of the State of Colo- 

0. 
Authenticated photostat copies of certificates furnished by 
the Executives of the States of Nevada and Rhode Island. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT FIXING THE TERMS OF PRESIDENT, 
ETC. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 
munication, which was read: 


Incl 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., January 14, 1933. 
Hon. JOHN N. GARNER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sm: By direction of the Twenty-third Legislative Assembly of 
the State of North Dakota now in session, we transmit attached 
hereto a certified copy of a joint resolution ratifying an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States of America, fixing 
the commencement of the terms of President, Vice President, and 
Members of Congress, and fixing the time of the assembly of 
Congress. 
Very respectfully, 
ROBERT BYRNE, 
Secretary of State. 
By CHARLES Lressman, Deputy. 


EFFECT OF THE ST. LAWRENCE TREATY ON THE LAKES TO THE 
GULF WATERWAY 


Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the 
effect of the St. Lawrence waterway on the Lakes to the 
Gulf waterway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing address delivered by myself before the national rivers 
and harbors convention, Washington, D. C., January 17, 
1933: 


The first bill I introduced in the Congress was H. R. 5475, a 
bill to deepen the channel of the Illinois River from Utica, III., 
to Grafton, III., to a 9-foot channel, which, with the Illinois 
waterway project authorized and under completion by the State 
of Illinois, would make a connection between Lake Michigan and 
the Mississippi River and thence on to the Gulf of Mexico, thus 
connecting Lake Michigan with the Gulf, giving to the great 
agricultural section of the United States an opportunity to ship 
their products throughout the world at a reduced freight rate. 

This great “ bread basket” of the Nation, which has been land- 
locked for these many years, to-day has the opportunity of reach- 
ing a goal that has been sought since the inauguration of the 
first President of the United States. George Washington had in 
his mind a waterway leading from the east coast to the great 
Mississippi River, and now, through different stages of legisla- 
tion, the Congress of the United States has authorized a deep 
waterway connecting Lake Michigan with the Gulf of Mexico and 
added to that are the tributaries that run into the Mississippi 
River. 

All of this is practically completed or under construction. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent upon this great inland-water- 
way system, and now what do we find? A treaty with Canada 
that will prevent the waters from Lake Michigan, an inland lake 
not belonging to Canada, from being turned into this inland- 
waterway system. 

Will the people of the Central West and the South allow an- 
other nation to defeat this great project as is proposed in the 
Canadian treaty dealing with the St. Lawrence navigation and 
power project? 

I quote to-day a part of a speech that I made to the House of 
Representatives March 3, 1925, headed “Canadian Power Inter- 
ests ": 

“Immediately upon the introduction of this bill the power 
interests of Canada and Niagara Falls bared their fangs and pro- 
ceeded to burrow within. Some of our own States and the ship- 
owners of the Great Lakes also entered protest, but apparently 
always under the generalship of the Canadian power interest. 

“The Great Lakes lie principally upon the United States side, 
and still we have Great Britain, through the Canadian Govern- 
ment, dictating to us how much water shall be taken for power 
purposes when, with extreme greed, they have taken the lion’s 
share of the water. Even after a treaty had been signed, giving 
Canada 36,000 cubic second-feet, against 20,000 cubic second-feet 
fiow for the United States at Niagara Falls, and after Canada ac- 
cepted in this treaty the diversion of 10,000 cubic second-feet 
at Chicago, she, with her unlimited gall, comes back to the United 
States Government and asks us to revoke the 10,000 cubic second- 
feet diversion at Chicago. Without doubt it is uppermost in 
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their minds to again ask for a new treaty that they may be given 
a part of this water.” 

Now, what do we find? The new treaty I predicted eight years 
ago is before us and the Canadians will get 41,000 second-feet, and 
at Chicago and Niagara Falls combined the United States will get 
22,425 second-feet. I do not see any justice in that. They get 
more than they got before and we give up what we had to make 
a great American waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf, and we 
are not asking for 10,000 second-feet. All we are asking is enough 
water to make the great American waterway a success. 

The Canadians are vitally interested in this treaty. Now, 
friends, do not fool yourself. They are more desirous of getting 
this treaty than the United States Government is. 

Canada built the Welland Canal at a cost of $128,000,000. Their 
great wheat fields are up on the north shore of Lake Superior. 
Fort William and Port Arthur are the largest ports in the world 
and they are up on the north shore of Lake Superior. With the 
St. Lawrence completed, they can load ocean steamers near the 
great wheat fields of Canada and go direct to Liverpool. 

They have 27-foot depth in the Welland Canal, but they only 
have a 14-foot depth down in the St. Lawrence. They can not use 
the 27 feet in the Welland Canal unless this new waterway is com- 

leted. If they are going into the world market with their wheat, 
kney must have the St. Lawrence waterway and for that reason 
alone, they are anxious that the United States Government should 
furnish the money to build it, which will cost our Government 
nearly a billion dollars when it is completed. And still they say to 
us down in the Mississippi Valley that we are to be limited to 1,500 
second-feet of water out of Lake Michigan which belongs to the 
United States itself and is not a boundary water. In addition to 
that, this treaty gives them jurisdiction over Lake Michigan. 

How any Senator could afford to cast his vote for such a treaty 
is beyond my comprehension. 

I want to quote in this connection from an editorial in the 
Toronto Mail showing another loss they will sustain if they fail to 
get this treaty: 

“The treaty has its power side as well as its navigation side. 
The work in the international section and in the national section 
will develop about 5,000,000 horsepower. Of this 2,000,000 horse- 
power will be available in the international section and 3,000,000 
in the national section. Canada is to obtain 1,000,000 of the 
2,000,000 horsepower to be produced in the international section, 
but all of the 3,000,000 horsepower to be developed in the national 
section will belong to this country. This means that Canada is to 
obtain 4,000,000 horsepower and the United States 1,000,000 horse- 

r out of the whole St. Lawrence waterway development.” 

This editorial ought to be a warning to our people to lay off 
this treaty. It is evident some of the Senators of the Northwest 
are willing to sacrifice the whole transportation system of the 
inland waterway of this country paid for by the United States 
taxpayers to give the farmers an outlet for their grain, for a mere 
pottage the privilege of shipping over the Great Lakes, that mostly 
belong to the United States, the products of simply the Northwest, 
and allow the rest of the country to suffer thereby. 

It seems to me that there should be an uprising of all of the 
Central West and the South against this treaty. We would be 
better off holding out and not surrendering everything for such 
an unfair and unjustifiable treaty. 

I desire, at this point, to call your attention to another fact: 
We are all suffering in this country for the want of labor for our 
people. We have complained that we have used our tax system 
to the limit to raise money for public works to give them labor, 
and yet millions are still idle, but now we are willing to raise in 
the neighborhood of a billion dollars to be spent in Canada, and 
I quote from the Canadian editorial as follows: 

“Most of the construction work will be done in Canada. All 
the construction work on the national section will, of course, be 
done here, but there is more than that. Though the United States 
is to provide the $57,718,000 for works situated on the Canadian 
side in the international rapids section, Canadian engineers, 
Canadian labor, and Canadian materials are to be used.” 

This analysis should be a warning to every American citizen, 
and I will quote a few lines from the same editor in which he 
says: 
vith the deep-water channel to Great Britain and to other 
parts of the world, and with an abundance of cheap power for 
manufacturing purposes, a multiplication of industries along the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River is certain to occur within the 
next few years. We believe, indeed, that the most highly indus- 
trialized section of the new world will bestride the international 
boundary.” 

Is it possible that our Senators are willing to barter away our 
labor and destroy the great inland waterway by taking away from 
it the water that it so richly deserves and give it all to Canada; 
take a billion dollars out of our Treasury and allow Canada to 
expend it upon its own labor, its own waterway interests, and the 
development of industry in that country? It seems to me that 
those of us who live in the Central West should rise in mighty 
wrath and develop a sentiment throughout the whole 28 States 
that are interested in an inland-waterway system and protest to 
the Senate of the United States against such an atrocious treaty 
as this is. 

And once more let me quote what the Canadian papers say, 
which are justly proud of the Canadian minister, the Hon. W. D. 
Herridge, who negotiated this treaty: 

“He has obtained a treaty which places the bulk of the cost 
on the United States and involves the Dominion treasury in an 
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expenditure of less than $40,000,000. This and his success in 
obtaining a greatly increased number of air channels from the 
United States for radio purposes amply justify his appointment to 
the Washington post. He would not have accepted that position 
but for the prospect of doing these two jobs for Canada, and his 
double achieyement marks him as an international diplomat of 
first-class order. In the language of the street, he has carried the 
seg to Garcia, delivered the goods, and brought home the 
acon.” 

There is no doubt but what he has brought home the bacon to 
Canada but he got the bacon out of our smokehouse. There is no 
Treason to disqualify Mr. Herridge for his success, but I am wonder- 
ing where our minister was at the time that was put through. 

Gentlemen, you will never know how still the Canadians have 
been in the last 10 years, how forceful their argument has been 
against the deep waterway throughout the United States and how 
they have, at all times, apparently fought even the St. Lawrence 
waterway, but they were just exactly like a good fisherman sitting 
quietly with his hook well-baited until we nibbled on the bait 
and we have most certainly been well hooked in the negotiation 
of a treaty of this character. 

It is not necessary for me to go through all of the different 
agreements that we have had in Congress in reference to diversion 
but I will call your attention to the fact that for the past 30 
years, Canada has been using extra water at Niagara even though 
65 per cent of the lake surface and 59 per cent of the watershed 
are in our country. They have been collecting a heavy toll for the 
diversion at Chicago, but now you make a treaty in which you 
allow them to increase the amount of their diversion and even 
take it out of our own waterways. 

In order that I may put before this convention the action of 
Congress on the diversion or the amount of water that we are to 
have in the Illinois and Mississippi waterway, I quote an act of 
Congress, authorizing the Illinois-waterway development which 
contains the following provision: 

“As soon as practicable after the Illinois waterway shall have 
been completed in accordance with this act, the Secretary of War 
shall cause a study of the amount of water that will be required 
as an annual average flow to meet the needs of a commercially 
useful waterway as defined in said Senate document, and shall, on 
. 1938, report to the Congress the results of such 

y” 

And before the engineers have had a chance to make this study 
and the amount of water needed determined by demon- 
stration, we have a treaty that precludes the Congress and the 
courts from with the question. Clearly Congress in- 
tended that the waterway authorized by this act should be 


operated. 

I want to say to this organization which is interested in the 
affairs of the United States Government, if you adjourn this con- 
vention without some action against this treaty, then 
there will be no particular interest in having more of these con- 
ventions because you have turned our whole waterway system 
over to the dictation of Canada, and you know and I know that 
whenever they get what they want, from that time on we will get 
nothing. From time immemorial the Canadians have been so far 
ahead of our people from a diplomatic standpoint that the ma- 
jority of the people of the United States do not know what has 
hit them. When Canada gets all she wants, she will then refuse to 
allow even enough water to operate the Illinois and Mississippi 
Canal from Lake Michigan to the Gulf of Mexico and it will be 
closed, and the hope for a revival of agriculture and industry in 
the Central West will be forever blasted. 


BALANCING THE BUDGET 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the speech 
made yesterday by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


[From the New York Times, January 17, 1933] 

Text OF SECRETARY MILLs’s ADDRESS ON BALANCING THE BUDGET 

I have been asked to speak to you this evening on the subject 
of Federal finances. This sounds formidable. As a matter of fact, 
however, our fiscal problems can be simply stated and readily un- 
derstood. Were it not for the political factors, even their solution 
would be comparatively simple. They become complicated only 
when dealt with in terms of accounting verbiage, or if we lose 
ourselves in a maze of unnecessary details. 

While the out of determined policies does require 
technical skill and detailed application, a few essential facts and 
a broad outline of our present financial situation are all that are 
necessary in order to enable us to grasp the character of the 
problem that confronts us and to make the necessary decisions. 

Our total expenditures for this fiscal year which ends June 30 
next, will aggregate $3,771,000,000, exclusive of public debt retire- 
ments. 

NATURE OF THE EXPENDITURES 

These expenditures will be devoted to the following purposes: 
$695,000,000 are required for interest on the public debt, $134,000,- 
000 represent excess of postal expenses over receipts, $87,000,,000 
customs drawbacks and internal-revenue refunds, $21,000,000 pay- 
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ments to the civil-service retirement fund, and $157,000,000 on 
trust-fund account, such as the Government life-insurance fund, 
trust funds for the benefit of Indian tribes, expenditures of the 
District of Columbia government, etc., or a total of $1,094,000,000 
of unavoidable obligations. 

We shall expend about $630,000,000 for national defense—an 
amount which, until greater progress is made in international dis- 
armament, can not be safely reduced; about $920,000,000 on our 
veterans (both exclusive of construction items), and about $600,- 
000,000 on public works in completion of the program already em- 
barked on, making a total for these purposes of $2,150,000,000. 

This leaves about $500,000,000 for the ordinary expenses 
of the Government, including the legislative and judicial branches, 
fiscal administration and control of banking and currency, foreign 
relations, conservation, education, promotion of the public health, 
Indian affairs, aids to agriculture, labor, aviation, and industry. 


ACTUAL OPERATING EXPENSES 


In other words, if we exclude the unavoidable obligations such 
as public-debt expenditures, and exclude the Army, Navy, and 
veterans, the ordinary expenses of the Federal Government are 
approximately $590,000,000. I stress this point because of the 
misleading picture that has been painted of an immense and 
costly bureaucracy and of the vast savings to be effected through 
a reorganization of the Federal Government. Such reorganiza- 
tion is desirable in the interest of greater efficiency and greater 
economy, but substantial relief to the taxpayer must be sought 
elsewhere, 

The President, in his Budget message, has indicated how and 
where economies can be effected. 

The 1934 Budget, as supplemented, contemplates expenditures, 
exclusive of public-debt retirements, of $3,233,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1934, after all reductions proposed by the President, as com- 
pared with $3,771,000,000 for the present fiscal year, or a saving 
of $538,000,000. 

This would be accomplished in the main by curtailing expendi- 
tures for public works by about $260,000,000; by amending vet- 
erans’ legislation to do away with certain unjustifiable payments 
resulting in a reduction of $127,000,000; by the application of 
the strictest economy in the various departments and bureaus of 
the Government; and a further reduction in salaries of $57,000,000. 


SEES A REAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Reducing the cost of Government by over half a billion dollars, 
following the substantial savings already effected this year, would 
constitute a real and fruitful achievement. It is the first essential 
step toward bringing the Budget into balance and laying a foun- 
dation for ultimate relief to the taxpayer. 

I know of no reason why the country should not get the benefit 
of these reductions in expenditures. I am not talking of a vague 
and theoretical program. Every one of the economies that go to 
make up this saving of over half a billion dollars is set out in 
detail in the Budget message. It requires but the affirmative vote 
of the Congress to make these economies effective, and both par- 
ties are pledged to drastic economies and to a balanced Budget. 
The time to make good these pledges is now. The need is obvious. 
The plan is there. There is no excuse for further delay. 

But this is only part of the story. Even if current expenditures 
are reduced to 23,283,000, 000, the Budget will not be in balance. 
The total receipts, exclusive of foreign-debt payments, which 
recent events have made a highly uncertain item; are estimated at 
$2,620,000,000, leaving a gap of $613,000,000, which will have to be 
bridged by increased taxation. 


$500,000,000 MORE NEEDED 


Assuming that we shall collect something on foreign-debt ac- 
count, we need, roughly speaking, a half billion dollars of addi- 
tional receipts. 

The situation thus may be summarized by saying that, exclusive 
of public-debt items, our Federal Budget may be brought into 
balance in the next fiscal year by reducing expenditures half a 
billion dollars and by providing half a billion dollars of new money. 
But this does not afford provision for sinking-fund obligations, 
and it presupposes that no new obligations of any kind will be 
incurred. 

The savings, as I have said, are set out in detail in the Budget 
message. When I appeared before the Ways and Means Committee 
on December 14, when the so-called beer bill was under con- 
sideration, I pointed out that the beer bill alone, yielding say 
$125,000.000, or even coupled with the gasoline tax, yielding 
another $137,000,000, could not be expected to produce the neces- 
sary revenue—in fact, they would only produce about one-half— 
but that combined with a general manufacturers’ excise tax they 
would furnish a base of taxation sufficiently broad to give ade- 
quate assurance of a balanced Budget. 


NEED OF A SALES TAX STRESSED 


Without the manufacturers’ excise tax it will be extremely difi- 
cult to balance the Budget, since the field of new taxes has been 
well exhausted by the revenue act of 1932. 

It should not be forgotten that we adopted income-tax rates that 
run as high as 63 per cent, which is an extraordinarily high peace- 
time rate, and an inheritance tax law with rates running as high 
as 45 per cent; that we have imposed sales taxes on a great va- 
Tiety of articles, including lubricating oils, brewers’ wort, auto- 
mobiles, trucks, parts and accessories, tires, gasoline, candy, chew- 
ing gum, soft drinks, jewelry, toilet preparations, furs, electricity, 
radios, mechanical refrigerators, sporting goods, and cameras, and 
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that, in addition, new and increased stamp taxes were imposed: 
taxes on admissions were extended; a tax on telephones, telegraph, 
cable, and radio messages, checks, safety-deposit boxes, transporta- 
tion of oil by pipe line, and the use of boats were adopted. 

Many of these taxes are difficult of administration and not par- 
ticularly productive. Some are inequitable and unjustifiable in 
their present form. The adoption of a general manufacturers’ 
excise tax at a comparatively low rate would permit the elimination 
of a number of them. 


CHANGED MIND ABOUT SALES TAX 


There was a time when I did not favor a manufacturers’ excise 
tax. But at a time when our normal sources of revenue from ex- 
cises and customs, supplemented by income and inheritance taxes 
imposed at war-time rates on not more than 2,500,000 people out 
of a Nation of 120,000,000 are inadequate to supply the necessary 
revenue, the objections ordinarily urged against the manufacturers’ 
excise tax do not seem to me to remain valid. 

It appears preferable to a great variety of discriminatory sales 
taxes, which are just as much consumption taxes as a manufac- 
turers’ excise tax. It would be levied at a low rate and imposed 
on such a broad base as not to be truly burdensome to any class 
of taxpayers. 

It is not a novel form of taxation, but one which has given 
satisfaction in Canada, where conditions are not fundamentally 
different from ours, and in Australia. The objections to it are 
theoretical rather than practical. It is the most promising source 
of new revenue that we can turn to at this time to assure the safe- 
guarding of the public credit, But, as far as I am concerned, I 
would be glad to consider with an open mind any other forms of 
taxation that might be suggested to bring our Budget into balance. 

t the Budget should be balanced is 12 open to dispute. No 
` i nine — of bb. — 
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of disaster. 
TIME HAS COME" r BALANCE BUDGET 

But June 30 next we will have closed three successive fiscal 
years with very large deficits. We will have more than exhausted 
the reserve which we set up in the days of plenty through the 
retirement of public debt from surplus funds. No one can claim 
that we have been hasty in imposing new taxes in a period of 
depression, A 

In fact, during the course of the campaign the Treasury was 
severely criticized for not resorting to additional taxes at the very 
beginning of the depression. I do not agree with that criticism. 
But I do think the time has now come to effect the necessary 
economies and to make available the necessary revenues to put 
the Government's finances in order and the Government credit on 
an unassailable basis. I believe that such a step would have a 
most wholesome effect on our national economy, and that the 
retirement of the Federal Government from the money market as 
a constant seeker for new funds would have a stimulating effect 
on the capital market, to which we must look for the initial 
impulse toward recovery. 

The example of the Federal Government cutting expenses and 
living within its income would set a standard for governmental 
units all over this country struggling with the inevitable conse- 
quences of a decade of excessive borrowing and extravagant ex- 
penditures. 
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TO STIMULATE CAPITAL MARKET 


From the standpoint of the Treasury a balanced Budget should 
permit a large saving in interest charges, not only through the 
prevention of a further increase in the public debt, but because it 
would enable the refunding on favorable terms of bonds 
a high rate of interest, and which by October, 1933, will be callable 
in an amount not far from $7,000,000,000. 

A lower interest charge on such a large volume of Government 
securities would affect long-time interest rates. Lower rates and 
increased bond prices would stimulate the capital market and 
create one of the conditions essential to business reco . The 
goal is so definitely possible of attainment and the ts will 
be so beneficial in many directions that one can not help but be 
impatient at the difficulties and delays and even more impatient at 


the uncertainty. 

May I add one more word? I haye been discussing a Budget 
balanced in the sense that curent-revenues will be age 
cover current expenditures. Even so, the Budget would not be. 
balanced in the- strict sense of Simce no provision would 
haye been made for the $440,000,000 due the fund, This 
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ASSAILS CAPITAL BUDGET IDEA 


Such program has been discussed. It has been suggested that 
public building expenditures, for instance, should be paid for not 
from current revenue but by borrowing, on the theory that they 
constitute more or less permanent improvements that can be 
amortized over a period of years. It is said that business corpora- 
tions capitalize improvements of this character. 
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But there is this great difference between business corporations 
and the Government. Capital improvements by business corpora- 
tions are productive in character, and are intended to produce 
enough revenue to pay for the indebtedness over a given period 
of years. Generally s g, this is not true of capital improve- 
ments made by the Government. 

With very few exceptions these new Government buildings rep- 
resent liabilities rather than assets. They require additional 
funds for repairs and upkeep. The claim that has been so fre- 
quently made that the savings in rental would be enough to cover 
fixed charges, running expenses, repairs, and depreciation will not 
bear examination. Under the present building program, of the 
buildings completed up to January 1 last, replacing leased quar- 
ters, we are spending on running expenses alone $1,130,000, as 
compared with the rental for accommodations previously leased 
of $475,000. 

Let me illustrate. In the town of X, let us say, we are paying 
$2,400 to rent the accommodations for a post office. The 
Government erects a $100,000 building. Without figuring the cost 
of land and interest on the investment, the maintenance cost of 
that building amounts, together with depreciation, to $6,300 
pa annum. In other words, whatever the other charges may be 

dollars and cents, the new post office in this particular town 
costs the United States Government $3,900 more a year than the 
rented quarters did. 


PLAN IS HELD ILLOGICAL 


To say that we should capitalize this new lability and issue 
bonds against it because it is analogous to what a manufacturing 
corporation does when it erects a new building, or a railroad 
when it builds a new connecting link, which are expected to pay 
for themselves, is, to say the least, illogical. 

Moreover, it should be pointed out that in budgeting for Federal 
construction expenditures we are dealing primarily with relatively 
continuous operations and not with isolated and nonrecurring 

expenditures. This is more than a question of mere accounting. 

Inevitably it has an important bearing upon the effective control 
of expenditures, which clearly is one of the most pressing issues in 
the field of public finance to-day. 

Ever since the war practically every State, every municipality, 
every county, every school district, and every other political subdi- 
vision in the United States has listened to the alluring plea that 
they were justified in capitalizing so-called permanent improve- 
ments, with a result that with a few shining examples of wise 
financial management such as are afforded by the States of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, for instance, our States and municipali- 
ties have piled up a mountain of additional debt in the course of 
the last 12 years amounting to $10,000,000,000, under which the 
unfortunate taxpayer is struggling to-day, and which in many 
cases has 8 the communities to the verge of bankruptcy. 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record in connection with the 
meeting of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress and 
with the pending St. Lawrence waterway treaty. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, there is now pending 
in the Senate of the United States a treaty with Canada 
providing for the construction of the St. Lawrence Water- 
way. No more important matter has come before Congress 
in recent years, and the friends of waterway development are 
directly concerned with the ratification of this proposed 
treaty. It is one of the largest and most important projects 
of modern times. 

Powerful and selfish interests are at work to delay and, 
if possible, defeat the treaty. Unfortunately, opposition has 
developed in some quarters of New York State; and, in other 
sections of our country, forces are at work, quietly but ac- 
tive nevertheless, to deprive the people of the North Amer- 
ican continent of the economic and transportation benefits 
which would come about with the completion of the St. 
Lawrence waterway project. We may just as well admit 
frankly that railroad interests are hostile to the treaty. As 
a matter of fact, the railroad interests are opposed to all 
waterway development. 
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Friends of the St. Lawrence project have real work ahead 
= be to combat these powerful forces of opposition and 

elay. 

I am glad to note, Mr. Speaker, that there is a meeting 
of the national rivers and harbors congress in the city of 
Washington, and the opening program of that group is held 
to-day. Its objects are worthy and most of us recognize the 
importance of river and harbor development in the United 
States, but this group of public-spirited men should not 
overlook the importance of the St. Lawrence waterway. 
They have an opportunity to declare in favor of that project. 

I am not inclined to believe some reports which indicate 
that there are delegates to this national rivers and harbors 
congress who are unfriendly to the St. Lawrence waterway 
treaty. I hope those reports are untrue. It would be most 
unfortunate if the Rivers and Harbors Congress should lend 
itself to selfish interests which seek to defeat the St. Law- 
rence seaway project. 

I want to warn the delegates to the rivers and harbors 
congress not to be misled by propaganda against the St. 
Lawrence waterway treaty with Canada. The development 
of the St. Lawrence is just as vital as the development of 
our inland rivers. The same forces that are opposing the 
St. Lawrence project are the ones that work actively against 
river and harbor development. I refer to the railroad in- 
terests. Now is the time for cooperation, and it is most 
opportune for the rivers and harbors congress to publicly 
declare its support for the St. Lawrence plan. The delegates 
to this convention can not expect cooperation and help 
from the friends of the St. Lawrence plan unless they indi- 
cate a friendly attitude on that matter. 

If there be any powerful forces secretly at work in the 
rivers and harbors congress to pass any resolutions un- 
friendly to the St. Lawrence project, the delegates to this 
convention will do well to watch such maneuvers. They can 
not afford to lend aid to the railroad and transportation 
interests which are secretly fighting the waterway develop- 
ment in the St. Lawrence, and which will, in turn, oppose 
any program of the convention for inland-waterway de- 
velopment. 

No selfish or sectional viewpoint should be permitted to 
interfere with active support for a treaty with Canada. The 
completion of this waterway project will give to the North- 
west, with 40,000,000 people, an ocean port at Duluth, and 
the benefits of cheaper transportation, which will work to 
the direct advantage of the producer and the consumer all 
over the continent of North America. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recor and to include therein 
four resolutions passed by the convention of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars held at Sacramento, Calif., September 1, 
1932. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman, I presume, knows of the 
rule established by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD] and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Un- 
DERHILL], which precludes this, and the Chair hesitates to 
recognize the gentleman at this hour. 

Mr, WOLCOTT. I would be willing to withhold it until 
to-morrow, if the Chair should wish. In this connection 
might I say that my reason for so doing is the fact that 
when Mr. Ray, legislative representative of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, appeared before the subcommittee on the 
pending bill, his resolutions were inadvertently left out of 
the committee hearing, and it is for that reason that I offer 
them as an extension of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tions passed by the convention of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars held at Sacramento, Calif., September 1, 1932: 
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RESOLUTION OPPOSING ANY REDUCTION OF ARMED FORCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Whereas at the present time the regular standing Army of the 
United States is composed of 118,000 enlisted men and 12,000 
commissioned officers; and 

Whereas many other countries, especially European countries, 
have standing armies numbering from 500,000 to three to four 
million: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Thirty-third National Encampment, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, go on record as opposing 
any further reduction in the personnel of the Army of the United 
States. 

Approved by the Thirty-third National Encampment, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, Sacramento, Calif., September 
1, 1932. 

RESOLUTION—MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Be it resolved by the Thirty-third National Encampment of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, in convention 
assembled at Sacramento, Calif., That we reiterate our firm, 
unqualified support of the present program of our Government, 
providing for military training in schools and colleges, as well as 
Officers’ reserve and citizens’ military training camps, and that our 
national representatives in Washington be directed to combat any 
misleading propaganda to the contrary. 

Approved by the Thirty-third National Encampment, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, Sacramento, Calif., Septem- 
ber 1, 1932. 

RESOLUTION—APPROPRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Be it resolved by the Thirty-third National Encampment, Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars of the United States, assembled at Sacra- 
mento, Calif., That we urge adequate appropriations for national 
defense, 

Approved by the Thirty-third National Encampment, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, Sacramento, Cailf., Sep- 
tember 1, 1932. 

RESOLUTION—DEFENSE ACT OF 1921 

Whereas there is a steady and continued reduction in the armed 
forces of the United States of America, both military and naval; 
and 

Whereas the paramount duty of organized government is the 
proper defense of our citizens and country; and 

Whereas the national defense act of 1921 provided for an ade- 
quate land military force, consisting of the Regular Army and the 
various State militia organizations and the naval peace treaties 
of Washington and London guarantee us a naval force of the 
parity of 5-5-3; and 

Whereas the nations of the world are rapidly adding to their 
naval and military forces and to their land fortifications; and 

Whereas it is the policy of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States to at all times uphold, defend, and preserve our 
great Republic: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Thirty-third National Encampment, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, That we go on record as con- 
demning the recent acts of Congress for failure to provide the 
means and enact the necessary legislation for the proper main- 
tenance of our Army and Navy in accordance with the national 
defense act of 1921 and in conformity with the London peace 
treaties on the 5-5-3 ratio as provided; and be it further 

Resolved, That we do hereby petition the President of the United 
States and our Congress to immediately enact the necessary legis- 
lation for the fulfillment of the provisions of our defense act of 
1921 and the Washington and London peace treaties. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein a letter written by me to the Governor, the 
president of the Senate, and the speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the State of Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to insert a radio speech that I deliv- 
ered in New York on January 8. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the following speech was 
delivered over radio station WOR in New York City, January 
8, 1933. It was in answer to a speech made by Mr. Charles 
M. Kinsolving, commander New York Chapter, American 
Veterans, over the same station. The debate was held 
under the auspices of the Women of the United States Naval 
Reserve Force, Miss Dorothy Frooks, national commander: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, it is my purpose to 
present the viewpoint of one who is in favor of the Government's 
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paying the adjusted-service certificates in cash now by the issuance 
of currency. I favor the passage of the same kind of a bill that 
passed Congress June 15 last and which was later defeated in the 
Senate. Such a bill is now pending; it is H. R. 11992. 

Since we have logic, reason, and justice to support this proposal, 
it will be unnecessary for me to make personal attacks or impugn 
the motives of anyone. 

NOT A BONUS 


This bill is often referred to as the bonus bill. An adjusted- 
service certificate does not represent a bonus; it represents a debt 
that has been acknowledged by Congress to a veteran of the 
World War for services rendered. Three million five hundred and 
fifty-five thousand and fifty-eight veterans hold these certificates; 
the average value is $1,000. About 75 per cent of the certificates 
have been pledged for loans; there is a remainder due at this time, 
after deducting prior loans, of about $2,200,000,000. 

The term “soldier bonus” is a misnomer; it is a soldier debt. 


IMMATERIAL ARGUMENTS 


A discussion of other veteran legislation is not material in con- 
nection with a discussion of the merits of this proposal since we 
have assumed the burden of showing that each holder of a cer- 
tificate is entitled at this time to receive an amount equal to the 
face value of his certificate and, further, that the payment of the 
debt at this time will benefit and not in any way be injurious to 
the general welfare of all the people. There is no reason for a 
discussion of the act of 1924. It has already been enacted into 
law. I will state, however, that many misstatements are being 
made about the relief extended to World War veterans. Excep- 
tions are pictured as the general rule. 


ALL DUE OCTOBER 1, 1931 


In the present form of the certificate each veteran is deprived 
of seven years’ interest. If the Government will change the ob- 
ligation so as to give him the amount Congress confessed was 
due as of the time he rendered the service, with a reasonable rate 
of interest from that time, he was entitled to an amount equal to 
the maturity value of his certificate October 1, 1931. It is past 
due, although payable in 1945. If he has borrowed 50 per cent 
of the face value, he has borrowed the accumulated interest; the 
principal remains intact. 


BANKRUPTCY, INFLATION, OR REVOLUTION 


We may as well face the facts. This country faces either 
bankruptcy, expansion of the currency, or some sort of a reyolu- 
tion. The cotton and wheat farmers voted bonds against their 
property for building schoolhouses, highways, and making other 
improvements when wheat was worth $1 a bushel and cotton 20 
cents a pound. Deflation has caused the price of wheat to de- 
crease to 25 cents a bushel and cotton to 5 cents a pound, thereby 
forcing these farmers to pay the equivalent of $4 for every dollar 
borrowed; instead of paying 6 per cent interest on the bonds, 
they are now paying the equivalent of 24 per cent interest, based 
on the present price of farm products. The farmers’ debts, in- 
terest, taxes, and other fixed charges are four times harder to pay 
than when the debts were contracted. The wage earner who has 
had his wages reduced 50 per cent is now paying the equivalent 
of $2 for every dollar he borrowed. Also by reason of the reduc- 
tion in wages he has suffered, cost of his taxes, rent, electricity, 
gas, water, and other fixed charges have doubled. Based upon and 
by reason of the increased value of money, debts owed by the 
American people, aggregating $200,000,000,000 in 1929, have 
mounted to the equivalent of more than $400,000,000,000 in 1932. 
Do not be deceived, these debts can never be paid under present 
conditions. It will be better for a creditor to accept a dollar that 
will not purchase so much in a few commodities than not to be 
able to collect any dollar at all. 

Our people must be to pay their debts with approxi- 
mately the same amount of labor, securities, or produce as were 
necessary when the debts were contracted. 


DISHONEST DOLLARS 


The dollar that is now collected on a 1929 debt is a dishonest 
dollar. It is worth from 50 per cent to 400 per cent more than it 
was worth then. It is an economic fact that deflation cheats the 
man in debt just as much as undue inflation cheats the creditor. 
We are not asking to cheat the creditors, but we are asking to give 
the debtor a square deal by restoring the value of the dollar to its 
1928-29 purchasing power. 


INCREASE WHEAT AND COTTON PRICES 


The argument is made that an unbearable burden will be placed 
on the consumer if the price of cotton and wheat is increased. 
Let us see how much there is to this argument. 

In a 5-cent of crackers there is wheat worth 14 cent 
and the retail price of 5 cents for this article is the same now as 
when wheat sold for over $1.65 a bushel. In a loaf of bread, at the 
present starvation price of wheat, there is wheat worth 3% cent. 
How about cotton? For the cotton in a $1 shirt the farmer only 
receives three-fourths of a cent at the present price. We simply 
ask that the planter get 2 cents to 214 cents for the cotton that 
is in a $1 shirt and the wheat grower from 1% cents to 114 cents 
for the wheat that is in a loaf of bread. 


DEPLORABLE CONDITIONS 


The conditions disclosed by many letters I receive would pull 
at the heartstrings of any decent man or woman. One of the 
letters I received this week stated; 
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“Heart-rending things happen right here in our community. 
Old people who owe a little mortgage on their homes are being 
pushed out for the reason they can not meet interest and taxes, 
and the poor old things have produced twice enough farm prod- 
ucts to meet their obligations if they could get a decent price.” 


POOR PEOPLE ARE THE MARKET 


The farmers, wage earners, and people who work for salaries 
are purchasers of 80 per cent of all goods and services. They still 
haye the consuming power, but do not have the purchasing power 
on account of low prices of certain commodities, which has re- 
sulted in unemployment and reduced wages. As the price of gold 
increases, the price of commodities and everything else decreases 
in price, except taxes, debts, and certain fixed charges. Gold is 
not scarce; we have a reserve of $4,505,000,000, which is sufficient 
to authorize the issuance of more than $5,000,000,000 of addi- 
tional money; it is high because of the scarcity of paper money. 
The price level may be raised by putting more money in circula- 
tion. Government bonds do not circulate and do not affect the 
price level. Currency, another form of Government obligation, 
circulates and affects the price level. 

WOODEN MONEY 


It is a crime for people to be suffering as they are because of 
the lack of a sufficient circulating medium; they do not have 
sufficient money to do business on. A large part of the money 
presumed to be in circulation is hoarded by banks and individuals. 
A nation-wide barter system has already been projected. Scrip 
money plans are being used in many cities. In Tenino, Wash., 
money made of wood has been used as a medium of exchange. 
Money is the blood of business. 


FPAIR-WEATHER FRIEND 


The Federal reserve system has proven itself to be only a fair- 
weather friend of the people. When times are good, a rising 
market, steady employment, ample credit facilities are at the com- 
mand of the people through this system. But when there is a 
declining market, unemployment, reduced valuations, and re- 
duced earnings, this system will not furnish the credit necessary 
to restore the country. More money must be placed in circula- 
tion so as to start a rising market in order that people may have 
the security to get Federal reserve notes. 


RECENT CONVERTS 


A large number of people are now enthusiastically advocating 
the passage of this bill who were opposing its passage a few 
months ago. We believe that it is the only plan yet proposed 
that will bring immediate relief to every section of the country. 
It is the only way that the currency can be expanded without 
causing people to get further in debt, pay more interest, or by 
giving a dole. 

NEW MONEY 


In substance, the bill provides that a veteran can deliver his 
certificate to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and receive 
in return therefor new money for the amount that is due on it 
after prior loans are deducted. The new money will be United 
States notes—the same kind of money that is in circulation to-day. 

IDLE GOLD 


The gold standard act, passed by Congress, March 14, 1900, and 
Federal reserve act, passed in 1913, adopted the policy for our 
Government of backing our paper money with 40 per cent gold. 
It is known that paper money can be safely issued on the Nation’s 
credit as long as we have 40 per cent in gold as a reserve to back 
each dollar. We have sufficient idle gold to authorize the issu- 
ance of the money to pay the adjusted-service certificates without 
reducing our gold reserve to as low as 60 per cent. No money is fiat 
money that is redeemable in gold as this money will be. 


PAYMENT WITHOUT TAXES 


Therefore, the debt can be paid with good, safe, sound money 
that will be worth 100 cents on the dollar, without a bond issue, 
without increasing taxes, without unbalancing the Budget, with- 
out increasing our national debt, and without endangering the gold 
standard. 

OWEN AMENDMENT 

The bill contains an amendment suggested by Ex-Senator Rob- 
ert L. Owen, a former national banker and framer of the Federal 
reserve act, which gives the Federal Reserve Board the power to 
exchange Government bonds for any part of this money, in the 
event there should be danger of inflation, the money so ob- 
tained to be returned to the Secretary of the Treasury for can- 
cellation. The power to control the volume of money under this 
amendment will at all times be subject to the control of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Therefore, instead of the bill providing for 
uncontrolled inflation, or even a step in the direction of the kind 
of inflation experienced by Germany and Russia, it provides for 
controlled expansion of the currency, 

BLOOD OF BUSINESS 

The effect of this distribution of new money will be to give the 
people $2,200,000,000 more circulating medium upon which no one 
will be paying interest. The veterans of New York will receive 
$245,970,000 after deducting prior loans. The debt must be paid 
some time, because it has already been confessed by Congress. It 
can be paid in advance of the time it is made payable without 
cost to the Government, and its payment will be of immense 
benefit to all the people. I do not believe this money will ever 
have to be retired, as the increase in our population, national 
wealth, national income, and monetary gold stock causes a neces- 
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sity for this much permanent addition to our circulating medium. 
If we do not expect to retire it in the near future, Congress can 
eliminate from its annual Budget the $112,000,000 payment each 
5 now goes into a sinking fund to retire the certificates 


SPEED UP MONEY AND CREDITS 


It has been contended heretofore that we did not need so much 
money in circulation, since credit was available through 30,000 
banking institutions. Recently, however, 10,000 of these 
institutions have closed their doors, causing the people to lose 
billions of dollars in deposits. The bankers have decreased their 
loans until credit facilities are practically frozen. Deposits have 
been reduced $13,000,000,000. Money and credits are now turn- 
ing over ten times a year, whereas in 1929 they were turning over 
twenty-five times a year. There is only one way, to my mind, 
that we can make up for this lack of credit and lack of velocity 
of money, and that is by adding more money—volume, 


EVERYBODY BENEFITED 


The money will go into every nook and corner of the Nation. 
It will increase the per capita circulation of money about $18. 
Every community will get a share. It will go to every class, race, 
and creed; every occupation, avocation, and trade will be bene- 
fited; it will be deposited in the banks, which will increase the 
reserves of the banks, make the depositors’ money safer and credit 
easier to obtain. This money will be spent, thereby causing an 
expansion of consumption; it will not be hoarded, but will im- 
mediately go into the channels of trade and production. It will 
benefit the general welfare as well as the veterans. It will pro- 
vide buying power for the people. 


NOTHING IN 1945 


If the veterans are not paid now, by 1945 practically all the 
remainder of their certificates will be consumed by compound in- 
terest, which they are forced to pay the banks and the Govern- 
ment on prior loans. 


BANKERS’ BONDS VERSUS VETERANS’ BONDS 


The last 62 years the Government has permitted national banks 
to deposit Government bonds with the Secretary of the Treasury 
as collateral security for the issuance to them of new money 
(greenbacks). The banks not only get the use of the new money, 
which is issued on the credit of the Nation and is a mortgage on 
all homes and other property of all the people, but they also get 
interest on the bonds deposited with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The people are not getting the money from the banks be- 
cause they do not have the required security. The veterans have 
Government bonds, why should not they be allowed the same 
privilege? Let us compare the difference in the plan to pay the 
veterans and the present plan of issuing money to national banks 
in return for a deposit of Government bonds: 

1. In each case a Government noncirculating obligation (bond) 
is exchanged for a Government circulating obligation (money). 

2. In each case the Government obligation that is deposited 
yin the Secretary of the Treasury is payable in 1945 or in the 
uture. 

3. In neither case will the total indebtedness of the Nation be 
increased. 

4. In neither case will there be a specific gold reserve set aside 
as fractional coverage to redeem the paper money. We have, 
however, sufficient idle gold to establish such a coverage, and 
the gold parity act of March 14, 1900, in itself provides that all 
money issued is legally redeemable in gold. 

5. The bankers hoard the money. The veterans will put it in 
circulation. 

If good money is issued to the banks under the present system, 
good money will be issued to the veterans under this plan. This 
same principle was indorsed by Congress in the Glass-Steagall 
bill and the home loan bank bill. 


THE BANKS BONUS 


The home loan bank bill which was enacted by Congress in July, 
1932, contains a provision that authorizes the National City Bank 
of New York and the Chase National Bank of New York to deposit 
$272,000,000 in Government bonds bearing 33% per cent interest 
with the Secretary of the Treasury and receive $272,000,000 in new 
money—greenbacks. These banks do not need and will not use this 
money and the country will not be helped because this privilege 
has been extended to them. If the 366,236 holders of adjusted- 
service certificates in New York State had been given this same 
privilege business would have been helped because of the $245,- 
948,177 increase in buying power which the veterans would have 
received, and the Government would have saved money. The 
banks collect interest on the bonds deposited, while they are 
using the new money. The veterans, if the same privilege is 
extended to them, will not collect interest on the Government 


obligations deposited. 
CONCLUSION 


Do not forget that this debt must be paid anyway; it has 
already been acknowledged by Congress, and the general welfare of 
the Nation will be promoted if it is paid now, as suggested, with- 
out additional cost to the Government. 

Remember, too, the chief cause of this depression is lack of 
buying power. Consequently any additional buying power put in 
the hands of the public would tend to ameliorate the depression. 

Let us make a long step in the direction of restoring this country 
by paying the adjusted-service certificates. 
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MORTGAGE AND OTHER LIEN FORECLOSURES 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker there is no 
other legislative matter of such vital importance as that 
contained in the bills, amendments to bills, resolutions, and 
so forth, wherein it is sought to save the homes of our 
farmers from foreclosure and yet there are those in Congress 
who not only ignore such proposals but are ready to block 
in every way possible every effort of those of us who are 
making the fight of our lives along these lines. 

It is time for Congress to put forth every possible effort 
to save the homes of our people and saving these save our 
Nation. The present orgy of loan foreclosures is nationwide 
and should be combated by our State authorities and legis- 
latures as well as by Congress and all the citizens of our 
Nation. The State legislatures alone can not solve it. The 
Congress can not solve it. The holders of loans are not al- 
together to blame. In fact the entire problem is one of the 
greatest ever confronted by our people. 

At this time I do not wish to go into detail as to the awful 
dangers which I see lurking in the present awful situation 
which is being so rapidly made worse by the foreclosures of 
liens on home property. I do wish though to mention one 
feature of this problem which can be more readily handled 
by the legislatures of the respective States than by Congress. 

I am doing every thing I possibly can here but found some 
time ago that it would be best for me to secure some help 
from the general assembly of my State which is now in ses- 
sion. Of course action may be taken here which would 
eventually make unnecessary the action I am now seeking 
through the Legislature of Georgia. In that event the law 
I am now attempting to secure would not injure my people 
and if the general assembly decided that this law had 
served the people long enough it could be easily repealed. 

I have unbounded faith in the ability, patriotism, and fair- 
ness of the governor, president of the Senate, and speaker 
of the House of Representatives of Georgia and know that 
they are most desirous of serving the people of my State. 
I am glad to submit to them a legislative proposal which I 
firmly believe—if enacted into law—would be most beneficial 
to all the people of Georgia. 

In order to properly get my views before the General As- 
sembly of Georgia, I to-day addressed a letter to Hon. Eu- 
gene Talmadge, Governor, Hon. Hamilton McWhorter, presi- 
dent of the senate, and Hon. E. D. Rivers, speaker of the 
house of representatives, in which letter I am seeking to 
secure the amendment of the foreclosure laws of Georgia, 
so as to provide for a statutory period of redemption. 

The law, the enactment of which I am thus seeking, 
would provide that the defendant owner may redeem any 
real property sold under execution, special execution, order 
of sale, by exercise of power of attorney in a loan deed, 
mortgage, or other evidence of indebtedness or any order of 
a court of equity or law at the amount sold for, together 
with interest and cost as provided in this act, at any time 
within two years from day of sale as provided in the act and 
shall in the meantime be entitled to the possession of the 
property; but where the court shall find that the lands and 
tenements have been abandoned, or are not occupied in 
good faith, the period of redemption for defendant owner 
shall be six months from date of sale. 

The law would further provide that during the period 
allowed for the redemption of real property from sale under 
execution, special execution, exercise of power of attorney 
in loan deed or mortgage, or other written evidence of in- 
debtedness or any order of a court of law or equity, as therein 
provided, the holder of the certificate of purchase may pay 
the taxes on the land sold, insurance premiums on the 
buildings thereon, and interest or sums due on any prior lien 
or encumbrance thereon; and upon redemption of the prem- 
ises from such sale the holder of the certificate shall be 
entitled to repayment of all sums thus paid by him, together 
with interest thereon. 
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I would also have the act provide that the terms of 
redemption shall be in all cases the reimbursement of the 
amount paid by the then holder of the certificate of pur- 
chase, including all sums paid by him for taxes, insurance 
premiums, and interest, as shown by receipts or vouchers to 
be filed and recorded in the office of the clerk of the superior 
court, with interest and with cost. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this proposal is evident. I 
feel that in this way an act can be passed giving a much- 
needed relief without danger of encountering constitutional 
obstacles. 

I know that this kind of legislation is considered by many 
as being drastic. The time is here for something of a so- 
called drastic nature to be done. In times like these our 
people ofttimes stampede and do injustices to each other 
that would not at all be done in ordinary times. I venture 
the assertion that if there was some way to stop every loan 
foreclosure and every suit for collection of money by the 
selling of the property of the farmers of this country, not a 
single loan company would lose by the process, all our people 
would be benefited, and a national disaster would be averted. 
I wish I had the power to put such a decree into effect. I 
would do it, firmly believing that I was rendering the great- 
est possible service to my people and Nation. 

If I may be pardoned for a personal reference, let me say 
that I had the power and did this kind of a thing, in a 
small way, while I was judge of the city court of Douglas, in 
my State, several years ago, and also then had the oppor- 
tunity of observing the effect of a moratorium of this kind. 

One year during January and February hundreds of suits 
were filed against the farmers and people generally in my 
county over which my court had civil jurisdiction, and my 
people came to my office and to see me on the streets and 
plead with me to help them. They had no defense to the 
suits; they wanted to pay their debts and only wanted a 
chance. If I held court, judgments would be rendered 
against them and many of them would not be able to make 
a crop to pay with, for their lands and homes and every- 
thing they possessed would be sold under the hammer. The 
only way for me to help them was by adjourning my court 
over from that time until the following November—a period 
of nearly a year. This I did. I was severely criticized for 
doing what was called a very drastic thing. I remember 
very distinctly though that when I did hold court in Novem- 
ber—after the farmers and people had made another crop— 
every one of the cases which I had been criticized for not 
letting go to judgment had been settled in full, and I had the 
delightful privilege of marking every one of them “settled 
and the cost paid.” 

Nobody had been hurt, unless it was some one who wanted 
to get the people’s property for nothing. Everybody was 
benefited. 

One of the very happiest experiences of my life came to 
me in the fall of this year when I stood on the streets of 
Douglas during a county fair and saw thousands of the 
children of my county and their fathers and mothers join in 
a parade and realized that I had been able to help them 
save their homes and be able to buy the neat wearing 
apparel they then wore, and enjoy that day, knowing that 
they had an abundance of food for the year stored in their 
barns and smokehouses at the old home place. 

I would to God I had had this same power over the whole 
Nation many months ago; our people’s property would never 
have been sacrificed and our fathers and mothers and their 
children would all still have their homes. Everybody would 
have been benefited and our Nation would have been much 
more secure than it is at this moment. 

I am praying that everybody everywhere may realize the 
awful responsibility that has come to us as a people and 
use every ounce of his strength to avert the awful disaster 
that is so fast approaching. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following titles were taken from 
the Speakers’ table and, under the rule, referred as follows: 
S. 4578. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to adjudicate the rights of the Otoe and Missouria 
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Tribes of Indians to compensation on a basis of guardian 
and ward; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 5357. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Columbia 
River at or near Astoria, Oreg.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 4340. An act authorizing the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of Oklahoma to hear and 
determine certain claims of the Seminole Nation or Tribe of 
Indians; 

S. 4791. An act to amend the United States mining laws 
applicable to the city of Prescott municipal watershed in 
the Prescott National Forest within the State of Arizona; 

S. 5183. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of County Commissioners of Allegheny County, Pa., to 
construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Monongahela River between the city of Pittsburgh and the 
borough of Homestead, Pa.; 

S. 5231. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo.; and 

S. 5252. An act providing for payment of $25 to each en- 
rolled Chippewa Indian of Minnesota from the funds stand- 
ing to their credit in the Treasury of the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WHICH COURSE WILL WE TAKE, LIQUIDATION WITH ITS ATTEND- 
ANT MISERY; CURRENCY INFLATION WITH INEVITABLE MONE- 
TARY INSTABILITY AND ITS ATTENDANT ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
CHAOS; THE SILVER ADVENTURE; OR AN HONEST, FRANK REDUC- 
TION OF THE GOLD DOLLAR? LIKE IT OR NOT, WE MUST TAKE 
OUR CHOICE 
Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Speaker, every day it is becoming 

more and more evident that the private and public debt of 

the United States and of the world can not be paid on the 
basis of gold dollars with 22.23 grains of gold. It is evident 
that there is going to be no way to escape reducing the 
private and public debts below their face value in gold dol- 
lars of 22.23 grains. Everywhere we hear a demand for a 
moratorium in private debts. We hear a demand for reduc- 
ing the private debts. Any scaling of debts must of neces- 
sity be by voluntary agreement. Congress can not force the 
scaling of debts existing between creditors and debtors who 
are citizens of the country. If Congress should enact a law 
requiring a certain reduction of all debts it would doubtless 
be a violation of the Constitution as being an impairing 
of the obligation of contract existing between citizens, and 
would not be within the constitutional requirement of due 
process of law. The same constitutional provisions apply 
with equal force to a congressional moratorium on private 
debts. Congress could grant a moratorium on the foreign 
debts because the debts were due the Government of the 

United States. It is surely a different situation when Con- 

gress says to Citizen A, you can not collect a debt from 

Citizen B which is due. 

The creditors of the country can not scale them if they 
wanted to. No creditor can scale the debts due him unless, 
in turn, he can have scaled the debts which he owes to 
others. Let us take the case of the mortgage company 
which has obtained money by the sale of its bonds to loan 
on real estate. If it scales the mortgage debt due to it from 
the real-estate owner, it, in turn, must default on its bonds 
unless its bondholders will scale the face value of the bonds. 
Let us take the case of an insurance company which has 
invested its proceeds in real-estate mortgages. It can not 
voluntarily scale the amount of these mortgages unless it, 
in turn, can scale the face value of every outstanding insur- 
ance policy. Let us take the case of a bank. The principal 
funds of a bank are the deposits of its depositors. The bank 
can not scale its outstanding notes without, in turn, scaling 
its deposits. If the bank voluntarily scales its outstanding 
notes, it is inevitable that it is going to default in paying 
its depositors. It is simply a childish illusion to assume 
that mortgage companies can obtain a voluntary agreement 
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with their bondholders to reduce the face value of their 
bonds, that insurance companies can obtain a voluntary 
agreement with their policyholders to scale their policies, 
and that the banks can obtain a voluntary agreement with 
their depositors to scale their deposits. 

There is only one way that the Government could scale 
these debts and that would be for the Government to buy up 
the debts. The Government can not do that. There is an 
estimated total of $197,000,000,000 of debts in this country. 
To scale these debts 25 per cent would mean a cost of $49,- 
250,000,000. It is utterly impossible for this Government to 
stand a $49,000,000,000 loss. The Government is now stag- 
gering under a $20,000,000,000 national debt and an annual 
Budget which is running a deficit of around 50 per cent. 
The Government can not get this money except that it takes 
it away from the people of this country. For the Govern- 
ment to collect $49,000,000,000 and absorb the loss of shav- 
ing the debts 25 per cent it would mean the levying of an 
additional per capita tax of $409 upon every man, woman, 
and child in the country. This is utterly and absolutely 
impossible. 

Through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation we are 
trying to place the burden of the debts of a part of the in- 
stitutions of the country on the Government. Novw, this is 
not going to work for two reasons: First, the people of this 
country are not going to permit any such special privilege 
for a limited number of people; and, second, the taking care 
of such a limited amount of the debts is not a drop in the 
bucket. 

The authorized borrowings and in turn lendings of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation are $4,000,000,000. The 
ultimate $4,000,000,000 for the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration represents 2 per cent of the total private and public 
debts of the Nation. We are not going to succeed with this 
program. The insistent demand of every debtor of the 
country for equal protection means that we are going to 
continue to extend and extend the activities of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation until the Government is hope- 
lessly insolvent. It simply means that our debts are going 
to carry us individually down to bankruptcy and, following 
out the principle of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
we are going to carry the Government down with us. It is 
no idle dream that Congress is going to be irresistibly forced 
to throw on to the Government these additional obligations. 
Every day Congressmen are receiving letters from debtors in 
distress demanding that the Government give them relief. 

We only fool ourselves if we say that these express only 
the thoughts of a few citizens. They are the thoughts which 
are running through the minds of millions of people. Such 
thoughts are not alone confined to a few individuals. The 
joint-stock land banks, through a well thought out plan of 
their officers and boards of directors, are starting a crusade 
upon the Congress to force advancements to them from the 
Federal Treasury. These joint-stock land banks have sent 
out letters to their stockholders and mortgagors requesting 
that they start a letter barrage on Congress demanding that 
they be given money from the Federal Treasury. Any time 
Congress takes care of the approximately 20 per cent of the 
farm mortgages which are held by the Federal land banks 
and the joint-stock land banks public pressure will force 
Congress to take care of the remaining 80 per cent of the 
farm mortgages. 

As further proof of the possibility of this burden being 
placed upon the Government, the President-elect in more 
than one speech said that something had to be done for the 
farm mortgages. The farm people have accepted him at his 
word and they expect the Government to take care of them. 
As further proof that such a possibility is no idle dream, 
the present President has said that something has to be 
done about the farm mortgages. As still further proof that 
this is a question squarely before Congress, backed by a 
most powerful influence in a democracy, we find in the 
United States Senate the so-called Frazier bill. It demands 
that the Government take up farm mortgages by the use 
of printed money. This bill is sponsored by one of the 
strongest farm organizations in the country and now sup- 
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ported by other farm organizations. As still further proof 
of the seriousness of this question, the executive committees 
of all of the farm organizations met in Washington and as 
a part of their program, they demanded that Congress do 
something about the farm mortgages. These farm mort- 
gages represent $9,000,000,000. In the nature of things, we 
know that city real-estate owners will demand equal relief 
for city real-estate mortgages; that will be billions more 
heaped upon the Government. 

As further proof that there is an arising and inescapable 
demand for Government to take up private debts, I cite the 
instance of the Speaker of the House and Vice President- 
elect demanding that any person be eligible to a loan from 
an additional $2,000,000,000 which Congress was authorizing 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to obtain by an 
additional borrowing. This attempt to take $2,000,000,000 
and underwrite any and all of the debts of this country 
was an attempt to take $2,000,000,000 and underwrite the 
$197,000,000,000 of debts in the country. Arithmetic de- 
clares that this demand of the Speaker and Vice President- 
elect was a hopeless demand. It was just as hopeless as it 
would be for one to try to pay $197 with $2. 

It is a self-evident fact that the people can not pay these 
debts. Going on under present conditions simply means 
panic and bankruptcy such as we have not yet experienced 
the beginning. Wholesale foreclosures and liquidation 
mean the loss of property and homes by the debtors, and 
then, in turn, they mean the bankruptcy of the creditors, 
because the creditors will have something on their hands 
which will be nonremunerative and upon which they can not 
eyen pay the taxes. That will mean the bankruptcy of the 
creditors. For instance, if the banks, the mortgage com- 
panies, and the insurance companies all foreclosed their 
debts and acquired property which is nonremunerative, it 
simply means that the banks are going to default to their 
depositors, the insurance companies to their policyholders, 
and the mortgage companies to their stockholders. In 
carrying out our present policy we are not going to get off 
so easily as only the home owners and creditors and debtors, 
individually, going broke, but they are going to carry their 
Government down with them, because before they go broke 
through the process of liquidation and foreclosure, creditors 
and debtors alike, who constitute the overwhelming majority 
of the country, will require that the Government take over 
these loans and liabilities and carry on until the Govern- 
ment can go no further. 

This liquidation means scaling the debts. However, they 
are scaled through the process of the law of the jungle. 

Every thoughtful person knows that there is just no way 
to liquidate the private and personal debts of this country 
unless agriculture and mining can pay their debts. Agri- 
culture and mining can not liquidate on present prices, so 
we have the demand for Government control of agriculture 
and mining, the theory being that such control can arti- 
ficially force an increase in the price of these raw products. 
We have the demand for the allotment plan for agriculture, 
the Davis-Kelly bill for coal mining to regulate the pro- 
duction of coal, State proration laws for oil, and the de- 
mand for the interstate oil compact. These are all allot- 
ment plans; one is for coal, another for agriculture, and 
another for oil. So far as these plans being able to increase 
present commodity prices so that the debts can be paid, they 
are doomed for failure from the beginning. Let us take the 
case of agriculture. Agriculture debts were contracted on 
the basis of $1 wheat as a minimum. Now the debts can 
not be paid except that all agricultural products are sold 
on the basis of $1 for wheat. It is hopeless for the allot- 
ment plan or any other Government farm program to in- 
crease the price of wheat to $1. On the basis of the present 
world price wheat is bringing the producer about 25 cents. It 
is just out of all sense of reason to assume that any gov- 
ernmental agency can artificially force the American price 
level to a level of four times the world price level. If the 


allotment plan would force the price of wheat to $1, it would 
mean that out of every dollar received by the farmer 75 
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cents was a result of artificial means and 25 cents as a 
result of the economic law. 

Assuming that some governmental plan can work in keep- 
ing with the fondest expectations of its advocates, it can 
not possibly do more than maybe increase the receipts of 
the farmer to a point barely above the cost of production. 
What is here said of the farm-relief programs is equally 
true of governmental relief programs for coal, oil, and other 
mineral products. So far as paying the debts are con- 
cerned there has been no program suggested, and I am quite 
certain that none can be produced, no matter how willing 
the Congress may be to enact such legislation, which will 
increase the commodity prices for agriculture products, oil, 
coal, lead, copper, and silver so as to pay the debts incurred 
by these industries at a time of higher commodity prices. 
In the light of these facts, it seems to me that it is an in- 
evitable fact that the debts of the country can not be paid 
in gold dollars of 22.23 grains each. 

Government can not shave the debts. Government can 
shave the dollar which pays the debts. There are various 
ways of shaving the dollar. Some of the ways are crude, 
disastrous, and cowardly. There are ways which are hon- 
est, frank, and courageous. Whether we want to or not, we 
are confronted with the proposition that we must either 
choose between the course of scaling the debts by the proc- 
ess of scaling the value of the dollar which pays the debts 
or scaling the debts through the process of insolvency with 
all of its attendant financial chaos and social despair. 

The cowardly and dishonest way to shave the value of 
the dollar is to follow the policy which is usually followed by 
governments which are forced to extremities. That policy 
is to start out with a program of inflation through the print- 
ing of money until there is so much paper money in circula- 
tion that the government can no longer redeem it in gold 
and is forced to repudiate its obligation to redeem its money 
in gold. Then such a government permits its inflation to 
go on until it finally stabilizes its unit of money by agreeing 
to redeem it in gold with a lesser amount of gold content in 
its coin. 

France found that she could no longer pay her debts in 
francs, something like five of which were worth a gold dollar. 
She tried the inflation scheme until she decided to revalue 
her franc, reducing its gold content to a weight where the 
value was about 20 francs to the gold dollar. 

England found that she could no longer pay her debts on 
the established gold value of the British pound so she went 
off the gold standard. In doing so, she is permitting her 
pound to go down in value until the pound is to-day worth 
about 3.30 gold dollars, while the established value was 4.86 
gold dollars. In the end, England will probably be able to 
stabilize her pound by agreeing to redeem it in an amount of 
gold equal to about 3 American gold dollars of 22.23 grains 
per gold dollar. 

In carrying out our present course, we are going to find 
that the public debt of the United States is going to con- 
tinue to increase. We can economize in our operating ex- 
penses but for every dollar which we economize in our op- 
erating expenses there is going to be heaped upon the Gov- 
ernment many dollars of public liability in following out the 
plan of the Government undertaking to underwrite the 
private debts of the country and carrying on various relief 
measures. These public expenditures will continue to in- 
crease until there is no hope for balancing the Budget. That 
is until there is no way that the Government can collect in 
enough 22.23 grain gold dollars to meet its expenditures. It 
is only a matter of time until, in desperation, we shall try 
to meet public obligations by printing money. Such is now 
the demand in the Patman bill to pay the soldier bonus with 
printed currency. Such is the demand in the Rankin bill 
to meet Government obligations with printed currency. As 
we print this money the public will become panicky, lose 
confidence in paper money, and begin hoarding gold by 
calling upon the Government to redeem this paper money in 
gold. Then the Government will one day realize that it 
will be only a matter of time until its entire gold reserve 
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will be gone. When this time comes, there will be only one 
course for the Government, and that is to refuse to redeem 
its currency in gold. That will be going off the gold stand- 
ard. Then the American dollar will have no stable value. 
We will probably land some place where England is now 
with her depreciated pound, where France was with her 
depreciated franc, and possibly where Germany was with 
her depreciated mark. With so many of our debts by con- 
tract payable in gold, there will be greater chaos in this 
country than there was in Germany, France, or in England 
with their going off the gold standard. 

The manly, honest, and courageous way to meet the situa- 
tion is to face conditions as they are, realize here and now 
that the debts, private and public, can not be paid on the 
basis of gold dollars of 22.23 grains per dollar, also realize 
that we must not permit wholesale liquidation through the 
process of foreclosure. It is better to reduce the content of 
the gold dollar at this time by open, frank legislation than 
it is to carry on the program of printing fiat money, forcing 
ourselves off the gold standard, then in the end reduce the 
gold content of the dollar. In other words, it is better for us 
to realize our situation and now deliberately and intelligently 
reduce the gold content of the gold dollar than it is to wait 
and be forced to do it through the process of a cruel economic 
law. 

In 1929 the debts of the country were $234,000,000,000. In 
1932 this debt has been reduced to $197,000,000,000. The 
mistaken thought which is often expressed is that the gold 
dollar has gone up since 1929. It has done nothing of the 
kind. It was worth 22.23 grains of gold in 1929 and it is 
worth 22.23 grains now. What has happened is that com- 
modity prices have gone down. The amount of present com- 
modities required to pay the 1932 debt of $197,000,000,000, 
which is $37,000,000,000 less than the 1929 debt, would, if 
selling for 1929 prices, bring $302,000,000,000. Now, if the 
debts are to be paid one of two things must happen, either 
the present price level must come up to the 1929 price level 
or the value of the gold dollar must be reduced as much 
proportionately as commodities have dropped below the 1929 
price of these commodities. From the best figures available 
the same commodities which brought $1.62 in 1929 will to- 
day bring $1. For the reasons here before stated it seems 
beyond the power of man or government to increase the 
commodity prices in keeping with 1929 prices so that debts 
may be paid with commodities on equal terms with the pay- 
ment of debts in 1929. Since we can not increase the price 
of commodities, the only alternative left is to reduce the 
value of the dollar. 

Congress can reduce the value of the gold dollar. It is by 
act of Congress that the gold dollar is worth 22.23 grains of 
gold. Congress can reduce the value of the gold dollar by 
providing that the dollar shall be worth a fewer number of 
grains of gold. This can be done by providing by law that 
currency of the United States shall be redeemed in gold on 
the basis of a fewer number of grains to the gold dollar. On 
the basis of commodity prices and figures as herebefore 
stated, a reduction of 38 to 40 per cent of the number of 
grains in the gold dollar would just about reduce the value 
of the gold dollar in keeping with the reduction in com- 
modity prices. There has been a request from farm organi- 
zations that the gold content of the dollar be reduced to 15 
grains. This basis of reduction would still leave a substan- 
tial advantage in favor of the creditor over the debtor on the 
basis of paying 1929 debts with commodities on the 1932 
value instead of the 1929 value of commodities. 

The reduction of the gold content of the gold dollar to 
15 grains is a reduction of slightly over 32 per cent. This 
action should mean the shaving of every debt by approxi- 
mately 32 per cent. At the same time it would mean the 
increasing of our commodity prices. However, so far as the 
buying power of the money is concerned, it would not be 
shaving the value of any debt in the country to the buying 
power of the money when it was loaned in 1929. Reducing 
the gold dollar and thereby indirectly reducing the debts is 
not only fair and equitable as between the debtor and 
creditor but it is the only program in sight which can pos- 
sibly save the creditor from a greater loss, because when 
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the creditor takes the property he is going to take something 
which is worth far less than 68 per cent of the face value 
of the present indebtedness. In addition to this, we have the 
chance of saving the Government. 

Before England went off the gold standard the British 
pound was worth 4.86 of gold dollars on the basis of 22.23 
grains per gold dollar. To-day the pound is worth 3.30 
of gold dollars on the basis of 22.23 grains per dollar. The 
pound has depreciated in value $1.56, or a 32 per cent depre- 
ciation. If we were to reduce the gold content of the gold 
dollar to 15 grains, the British pound would again be worth 
approximately $4.86, but it would be of American gold dol- 
lars of 15 grains per dollar. There is no way Great Britain 
can bring the British pound back up to the value of the 
American gold dollar of 22.23 grains so that the British 
pound would be worth $4.86. We can bring the value of the 
gold dollar down by reducing the gold content so that the 
British pound will be worth $4.86. 

Would this be only a benefit to England? No; it will be 
of an immeasurable benefit to the United States. The first 
day it will benefit every producer of cotton and wheat. It 
will increase the price of every bushel of wheat and every 
bale of cotton. This is one way in which the reducing of 
the number of grains in the gold dollar will directly and 
instantly increase the commodity prices. As wheat and cot- 
ton increase in price the millions of cotton and wheat pro- 
ducers will be able to buy more of other commodities. This 
increased demand for other commodities is bound to increase 
their price. This increased demand for other commodities 
means the gradual return to work of the unemployed. This 
return of men back to work means more and more people 
going back to a consuming basis, thus increasing the de- 
mand for all commodities and a following increase of com- 
modity prices. The American prices of wheat and cotton are 
based upon the Liverpool price. Our wheat and cotton are 
sold in Liverpool for British pounds. Now we are bringing 
those pounds back to the United States and converting them 
into $3.30. With this reduction of the gold dollar we would 
bring those pounds back to the United States and convert 
them into $4.86. This will immediately give the cotton and 
wheat farmers a better chance to pay their debts. This pro- 
gram will inevitably increase the price of cotton and wheat. 
No man knows whether or not it is possible to use any form 
of farm legislation which will permanently increase the price 
of these farm commodities. What is here said of wheat and 
cotton is applicable to all exportable commodities of the 
farm, mine, and factory. 

Bringing the British pound and the American dollar to- 
gether on the old established exchange basis by reducing the 
value of the gold dollar will immediately benefit every 
American manufacturer and every American laboring man. 
It will make it possible for American manufacturers to com- 
pete with British factories. It will immediately remove a 
condition which is causing our markets to be flooded with 
British products manufactured with labor paid with the 
depreciated British money. What is said of England is 
equally true of France, Japan, China, and other countries 
which are operating with depreciated currency or depreci- 
ated silver money. 

Coming now to our foreign debts which are due the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, they are payable in gold dol- 
lars of 22.23 grains per gold dollar. It is generally assumed 
that France can pay her debt to the United States in gold 
on the basis of 22.23 grains per gold dollar. I believe that 
it is safe to say that anyone who has fully studied the for- 
eign debt situation believes that it is utterly impossible 
for practically all of the rest of our debtor countries to pay 
their debts to the United States Government in gold on the 
basis of 22.23 grains to the gold dollar. Their inability to 
pay simply means that this country must either take the 
loss through legal scaling of these debts or through an ulti- 
mate repudiation on the part of these countries. In either 
event, this Nation loses and the burden upon the American 
taxpayer is increased. If the foreign countries are forced 
to repudiation, that means future ill will between this coun- 
try and the foreign countries and a destruction of our for- 
eign market. We shall probably try the process of leveling 
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the boycott against our defaulting debtors. We shall prob- 
ably suffer more by that than will the foreign countries. 
What we need is increased commerce; not a program of our 
deliberately stopping commerce. 

If we reduce the number of grains in the gold dollar, we 
thereby automatically reduce the foreign debts in the same 
proportion. The British debt is to-day, for all intents and 
purposes, 32 per cent more than when England went off the 
gold standard. At that time, when the British taxpayers 
paid into the British treasury one British pound for the pur- 
pose of paying on the American debt, that pound paid $4.86 
of the debt. To-day when the British taxpayers pay into 
the British treasury one British pound to be applied on the 
American debt it pays $3.30 of the debt. Now, if we shave 
the British debt by reducing the number of dollars paid to 
this country, it simply means that the American taxpayers 
must in turn pay in that many more dollars of taxes to be 
applied on the outstanding bonds of the Government of the 
United States, which bonds were issued for the purpose of 
obtaining money to loan to England. It only increases an 
intolerable tax burden on the people of this country, a bur- 
den which they are now unable to bear. Instead of reduc- 
ing the number of dollars paid to this country by foreign 
countries, and thereby increasing the tax burden and the 
debt of this country, we might better reduce the amount of 
gold in the gold dollar, permitting England to be given credit 
for $1 on her debt every time she sends 15 grains of gold 
to the United States instead of when she sends 22.23 grains 
of gold to the United States. Reducing the gold content of 
the gold dollar reduces the foreign debt and at the same 
time reduces the debt burden, private and public, in the 
United States. Reducing the number of dollars to be paid 
to the United States by England only increases correspond- 
ingly the tax burden in the United States. 

There is so much of the commerce of the world based upon 
the American dollar and the British pound that any disloca- 
tion in the normal exchange value of these two moneys 
means economic chaos. The living standards of the world, 
the debts of the world, and the markets of the world are 
very largely established and based upon the British pound 
and the American dollar with an exchange rate of $4.86 for 
the British pound. 

At this time with the British pound worth $3.30 practi- 
cally every farmer, every banker, every wage earner, and 
every dollar of debt, private and public, throughout the 
world are suffering from the monetary dislocation growing 
out of the depreciated British pound. The truth is, neither 
the British pound nor the American dollar are able to stand 
alone without causing untold misery in the world. Great 
Britain and the United States may each boast of their 
monetary independence, yet the fact remains the economic 
and social welfare of the world demands that the yardstick 
by which the American dollar is to be measured is the Brit- 
ish pound and the yardstick by which the British pound 
must be measured is the American dollar. In order to 
maintain the established and created economic and social 
order of the world, $4.86 in American money must measure 
one British pound and one British pound must measure 
$4.86 of American money. 

We hear it said that there are many private and public 
debts payable in gold of the present weight and fineness. 
That it would still be necessary to pay these debts with 
22.23 grains of gold to the dollar. I can not believe that the 
Supreme Court of this country will hold that a gold dollar 
of the weight prescribed by Congress will not pay a dollar of 
contracted debt. Under the Constitution Congress has the 
power to coin money and regulate the value thereof. Under 
this section of the Constitution Congress coins money and 
regulates the value thereof by prescribing the amount of 
metal in the coin. Whenever, under this section of the Con- 
stitution, Congress declares that there shall be 15 grains of 
gold to the dollar, such a dollar should pay a doilar of con- 
tracted debt. Let me illustrate: If in 1930, A borrowed 
$1,000 of B and agreed to pay it in gold of the then weight 
and fineness, and Congress should now reduce the gold con- 
tent of the gold dollar one-third, that would mean that A 
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would either pay B $1,000 in gold dollars of approximately 
15 grains or approximately 1,333 gold dollars of the gold 
content of the dollar prescribed by Congress of approxi- 
mately 15 grains to the dollar. I do not believe that the 
court would ever hold that a man would be obliged to pay 
more gold dollars than he borrowed. After Congress had 

the content of the gold dollar there would be no 
such thing as a gold dollar of the weight and fineness of 
22.23 grains to the dollar. I do not believe that the courts 
will ever hold that a creditor can make a debtor pay a gold 
dollar other than the gold dollar which is prescribed by Con- 
gress and coined by the Congress of the United States pur- 
suant to the constitutional power vested in Congress to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof. 

Even if the courts should hold that by contract a differ- 
ent gold dollar could be required for repayment than the 
gold dollar coined by Congress under the Constitution this 
would only leave a minor part of the people in their pres- 
ent distress. Because a minor part of our citizens must 
Suffer under the terms of their contracts, that can not 
justify Government’s refusing to protect itself and to pro- 
tect the major portion of its citizens who made no such 
contracts. 

A monetary reform through a greater use of silver might 
accomplish the same ultimate result. A greater use of sil- 
ver money will mean an increased demand for silver and a 
corresponding increase in the value of silver. Any increase 
in the value of silver would mean that the countries on a 
silver standard would have a money which is worth more 
when used to buy American commodities or when exchanged 
for American gold money. As the matter now stands, silver 
countries can not buy more from us because their money is 
too cheap when used to buy our products produced from 
materials and with labor paid for with gold dollars of 22.23 
grains of gold. Products made from materials and with 
labor paid for with cheap silver are not only able to drive 
us from the competitive markets of the world but are climb- 
ing over our tariff walls and taking over our American 
markets. 

I am fearful that the United States alone can not use 
enough more silver to increase materially the world value 
of silver. Iam fearful that we can no more successfully peg 
the world price of silver than we could peg the price of 
wheat and cotton through the Farm Board. Most of the 
advocates of silver concede that silver monetary reform 
must come from an international conference. I am skepti- 
cal of the success of the United States in international con- 
ferences. If we try the use of silver and use enough of it to 
increase materially the world price for silver, I am fearful 
that we shall have inflated so much that our gold reserve 
will be impaired and we shall probably be driven from the 
gold standard. We must remember the unvarying law that 
cheap money will drive good money into hiding. If my 
position is well founded, that we can not meet the silver 
problem except through an international conference and 
that an international conference may prove unsuccessful, 
then we can well remember that the United States can 
reduce the value of the gold dollar without the advice or 
consent of any of the other countries. 

It appears to me that silver will enjoy a great benefit from 
the reduced value of the gold dollar. Measured in gold 
dollars of the present gold content of 22.23 grains, silver in 
bar or coin will increase in value as we reduce the gold 
content of the gold dollar. Let me illustrate this: The 
silver in the silver dollar is worth approximately 21 cents. 
In other words, it is now worth 21 per cent of the value of 
our present gold dollar. The gold dollar now contains 22.23 
grains of gold. The silver in the silver dollar is now worth 
4.66 grains of gold, which is 21 per cent of the 22.23 grains 
in the present gold dollar. If the grains of gold in the gold 
dollar should be reduced to 15 grains, then the 4.66 grains 
of gold, which is the present value in gold of the silver in 
the present silver dollar, would be 31 per cent of the amount 
of gold in the new gold dollar of 15 grains. This means 
that the silver in the silver dollar measured by a gold dollar 
of 15 grains will be worth 31 cents, while silver in the silver 
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dollar measured by the present gold dollar of 22.23 grains is 
worth 21 cents. Let us reduce the gold content of the gold 
dollar to 15 grains and measured in gold dollars we shall 
have increased the value of every silver coin of this and 
every country in the world at the ratio of 21 to 31. This will 
go a long way toward the removing of the present bar 
against American commerce as a result of depreciated 
foreign silver and currencies. 

We will have, likewise, measured in dollars, increased the 
value of every ounce of silver in the world at the ratio of 
21 to 31. This will go a long way toward starting a revival 
of the silver industry. This means measured in gold dollars 
a 47 per cent increase in the value of silver. Remember 
silver is only a commodity. Measured in dollars we will 
have likewise increased the value of every other commodity. 
Remember debts are paid with commodities. As the price 
of commodities is increased the ability of debtors to pay 
debts is correspondingly increased. ; 

Let me illustrate how this works out as to wheat. The 
present value of wheat measured in gold dollars of 22.23 
grains is 25 cents, or 25 per cent of the dollar which in 
grains of gold is 5.56 grains of gold. For all intents and 
purposes, instead of saying the present value of wheat is 
25 cents, or one-fourth of a dollar per bushel, we might 
better say that a bushel of wheat is to-day worth 5.56 grains 
of gold. This amount of gold is one-fourth of the present 
dollar of 22.23 grains of gold. If we reduce the gold content 
of the gold dollar to 15 grains, this 5.56 grains of gold, the 
present value of a bushel of wheat, is 37 per cent of the new 
dollar of 15 grains of gold. Like in the case of silver, this 
reduction of the gold dollar means a 47 per cent increase 
in the value of wheat measured in dollars. 

We must remember that the currencies of foreign coun- 
tries and the money of foreign silver countries have depre- 
ciated. Our American gold money has remained stationary. 
Until their currency and silver go up or our gold money goes 
down, there can be no normal exchange. Without a normal 
international monetary exchange we have no normal inter- 
national trade. Foreign countries can not restore their 
currencies and silver countries can not restore the value of 
their silver. We can decrease our gold dollar. We can de- 
preciate our present gold dollar. We will depreciate it. 
Necessity will force us. Conservatism and fear may stand in 
the way of any orderly reduction of the gold dollar. If they 
do, they will force a situation where we will be buried be- 
neath an avalanche of fiat paper money. We have reached 
the point where we can not escape having more and cheaper 
money. The question is how can we get it. 

A new gold strike would solve the question. It would 
give us more gold dollars. A greater supply of gold dollars 
would mean cheaper gold dollars measured in commodities. 
We do not have the gold strike and there is no promise of 
one. On the contrary, we are not producing enough gold 
to meet the annual needs of the mechanical arts. The 
world’s monetary supply of gold is diminishing. At the 
same time our commerce due to improved methods of pro- 
duction should be increasing. Commerce would not be stag- 
nant and would be increasing except for a shortage of 
money. Commerce is only the exchange of commodities, or, 
put in another way, commerce is the carrying of products 
from producer to consumer. This exchange of commodities 
is done through money as a medium of exchange. Now, if 
we are going to base our money on gold then it follows as 
night follows day, the gold must increase in proportion to 
the increase in commerce. We all know that the supply of 
gold has not increased with the means of production during 
the last 15 years. Now, what are we doing? We have not 
increased our gold money sufficiently to carry on our in- 
creased commerce, and we are deliberately trying to check 
our commerce. We are virtually playing the rôle of 
heathens trying to bury our scientific gifts from God in 
order to discourage production. 

In actual practice we are practically trying to go back to 
the propelling of a boat by galley oarsmen. This is exem- 
plified by trying to care for the unemployed with public 
works on the highways with pick and shovel while modern 
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highway machinery lies idle. Such is the way that civiliza- 
tions are lost.- Such a program will only lead to the day 
when our present scientific inventions will be lost arts. We 
are trying to allot and restrict production at a time when 
the consuming public is in despair for the want of com- 
modities. The farm allotment bill, trying to solve the agri- 
culture problem by reducing agriculture productions to the 
present American starvation consumption, is a fair example. 

If the world’s gold monetary supply has not increased in 
keeping with the increased production of commodities so as 
to have enough dollars of 22.23 grains of gold to carry on the 
necessary commerce to exchange these commodities, let us not 
give up our commerce. On the contrary, let us slice the gold 
a little thinner, let us spread it a little further by slicing it 
into dollars of about 15 grains. I do not want to give up the 
gold standard. I will not give up our commerce. As a fair 
compromise, let us give up the present gold standard of 
22.23 grains to the dollar for a gold standard of about 15 
grains to the gold dollar. If we go on with our present gold 
dollar of 22.23 grains, we will give up the gold standard. 
We will be forced to do it; it will come through paper-money 
inflation. . 

I am willing to concede that there are plenty of other 
human errors which have contributed toward bringing us 
to our present sad plight but if we reason for a moment we 
know that we do not have enough gold to carry on the com- 
merce of our modern world. We have little if any more 
monetary gold in the world than we had 15 years ago while 
our commodity production has multiplied. Therefore, if we 
have enough gold now we had too much 15 years ago. We did 
not have too much gold then. Not even the money lenders 
of that day suggested that we had too much gold. Money 
was not created for the primary interest of money lenders 
but rather for the purpose of carrying on commerce. Com- 
merce can not function on worthless fiat paper money. It 
must function on sound metal money or currency based 
on sound metal money but not on money “so sound” that 
money is too scarce to meet the needs of commerce. The 
time has come for thinking Americans to arise and make 
alike the supersound money hardshells and the printing- 
press money enthusiasts stand back while a moderate bal- 
ance between 22.23-grain gold dollars and fiat paper money 
is being struck. A 15-grain gold dollar is probably about 
right. Our commerce is now stagnant for the want of 
money. We must not permit this to go on, for as we lose 
our commerce we lose our civilization. If they will, let the 
Chinese worship their josh god, to their deterioration and 
destruction. Let not Christian civilized Americans wor- 
ship a 22.23-grain gold dollar, to their deterioration and 
destruction. 

It is not printing-money inflation, which will inevitably 
lead to fiat money, which we need; it is deflation of the gold 
dollar which we need. Inflation through printed money will 
not reduce the value of the gold dollar. It will only drive 
the gold dollar into hiding, which means driving us off the 
gold standard. That will leave us without an anchor. We 
will drift for an indefinite period of time upon an economic 
sea of chaos and disaster. The way to reduce the gold 
dollar is to reduce the amount of gold in the gold dollar. 
When that is done we can proportionately issue more cur- 
rency. That currency can be anchored to the new gold 
dollar of 15 grains. There will be some control in the 
amount of currency printed under that program, while 
when we start inflation through the process of just printing 
money let no man hazard his reputation by prophesying 
when we will stop. 

I do not claim that reducing the content of the gold 
dollar will solve all of our present ills. The agriculture 
problem will not be fully solved so long as we produce a 
greater supply of agricultural commodities than the demand 
for them under normal conditions. Unemployment will not 
be solved as long as we use modern machinery for the pur- 
pose of reducing the number of employed rather than reduc- 
ing the hours of labor. Reducing the content of the gold 
dollar can not make it wise or possible to have a public 
pay roll comprised of thousands of people performing un- 
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productive service and not required as an actual govern- 
mental need. 

Monopoly laws must be enforced so that the opportunity 
` to earn and accumulate is not centralized in the hands of 
a few. Credit of the country must be operated so that 
the individual and the small business concern will have the 
same chance to obtain credit as is enjoyed by his or its 
larger competitor. Centralized wealth must be curbed if this 
is to remain a nation of individual opportunity. 

H. R. 14138 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, with farm mortgage indebted- 
ness at this time amounting to about $10,000,000,000, about 
one billion and a quarter of which is an annual fixed charge 
such as interest and taxes, much of which is past due, it is 
necessary for something to be done to give immediate relief 
to the farmer to enable him to exist. 

With defaults and foreclosures of mortgages on farms 
amounting, in round numbers, to $500,000,000 within the 
past year or so, and with this condition rapidly growing 
worse, it goes without saying that this is no time for further 
experiments. By the time an experiment like the allotment 
plan is tried out, even though it should succeed, it will be 
altogether too late to save thousands of farmers throughout 
the country. 

What the sorely distressed farmer needs—in fact, what he 
must have to save him—is a moratorium, so to speak, for 
at least two years as to interest payments and taxes which 
he is unable to meet. The bill I introduced on the 10th of 
this month, H. R. 14138, and which appears in the Recorp 
of January 13, page 1778, would do this. It is an emergency 
measure and provides that the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration be authorized and directed to make loans or ad- 
vances through the agency of its regional agricultural-credit 
corporations in amount of $1,000,000,000, or so much thereof 
as may be deemed necessary, to farm mortgagors to enable 
them for a period of two years from the date of the enact- 
ment of such act to make payment of interest on loans 
made to them and secured by their mortgages in an amount 
equal to the difference between the rate of interest agreed 
upon at the time such mortgage loans were made and 2 per 
cent per annum. That is to say, if the mortgage provides 
for 6 per cent interest, the difference, or 4 per cent, is to be 
advanced to the borrower or farmer. It also provides for 
sufficient advances to enable him to pay past-due interest 
and delinquent taxes accrued against his mortgaged prem- 
ises. While there are other provisions carried in the bill, 
the essential part, as already. stated, is to enable the farmer 
who is losing his farm to be given a chance for two years. 
That is what he wants and needs and must have at once to 
Save him from foreclosure and the sheriff’s sale. This is 
where we can do something by legislation to assist the 
farmer, and that at once. 

It must be borne in mind that agriculture is the only 
industry that is not being assisted financially by the Federal 
Government at this time, either by loans or subsidies. 
While it is a fact that Congress, in the last session, did ap- 
propriate $125,000,000 for the purpose of enabling the Fed- 
eral farm-loan banks to grant a moratorium to the farmers 
on mortgages due those institutions, we are now informed, 
whether correctly or not I can not say, that most of that 
amount has been used by such banks to buy bonds. I hope 
this is not a fact, because it was intended by Congress that 
this amount of $125,000,000 should be used to relieve those 
farmers, for the time being, who were indebted to the Fed- 
eral land banks. 

It might not be amiss to call attention to the fact that in 
the last session of Congress it took less than two weeks not 
only to consider but to pass a measure refinancing hard- 
pressed banks and railroads and other large financial insti- 
tutions and industries. At that time I felt that if the Fed- 
eral Government was going into the refinancing business, 
that it should include the most essential and the most de- 
pressed industry of all, that of agriculture. In my opinion, 
if it had been done at that time, it would have gone far not 
only to revive and rehabilitate agriculture, but also would 
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have accomplished much more than has been accomplished 
in relieving the depressed condition generally. However, I 
am hoping that it is not too late to save agriculture. 

As stated at the beginning, this is only a temporary or 
emergency undertaking; but I am convinced that if it is 
enacted it will prove to be so beneficial to agriculture and 
consequently to all industry, that eventually there will be 
passed permanent legislation that will enable agriculture to 
be properly financed at a low rate of interest and thus place 
this industry on a basis of equality with other industries. 
But the question of permanent legislation is a matter that 
can be considered later. Just now we must give temporary 
relief, and that at once, or it will be too late. 

While there are many reasons which I could give why in 
my opinion the so-called allotment plan, recently passed by 
this House, is not workable, I do not care to discuss them at 
this time. If it becomes necessary, however, I shall do so. 
As already stated, it is another experiment; and even if suc- 
cessful in any degree, it would be too late to meet the emer- 
gency we are now facing. I can see no good reason why the 
bill I have introduced should not receive early considera- 
tion and be passed with the same expedition as was the 
measure passed in the last session for the relief of banks 
and railroads, to which I have already referred. If we will 
provide for the refinancing of farm mortgages, as provided 
in this measure, we will largely solve the present farm 
problem. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
12 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, January 18, 1933, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Tentative list of committee hearings scheduled for Wednes- 
day, January 18, 1933, as reported to the floor leader: 
MERCHANT MARINE, RADIO, AND FISHERIES 
(10 a. m.) 
Continue hearings on S. 4491, to regulate intercoastal 
carriers. 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 
Hearings on H. R. 7432, authorizing Interstate Commerce 
Commission to delegate certain of its powers. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10 a. m.) 


Hearings on H. R. 12887, to establish a commercial airport 
for the District of Columbia. 


LABOR 
(10 a. m.) 
Continue hearings on 5-day week and 6-hour day proposal, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

867. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers, pursuant to the rivers 
and harbors act approved September 22, 1922, on preliminary 
examination of St. Lucie, Fla., together with accompanying 
papers; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

868. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers, pursuant to the rivers 
and harbors act approved July 3, 1930, on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Lafayette River, Va., together with 
accompanying papers and illustrations; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

869. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers, pursuant to the rivers 
and harbors act approved July 3, 1930, on preliminary exam- 
ination and survey of Coos Bay (Oreg.) inner harbor, from 
the entrance to Smith’s Mill, together with accompanying 
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Papers and illustrations; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

870. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report of the Chief of Engineers, pursuant to the rivers and 
harbors act approved July 3, 1930, on preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of Yaquina Bay, River, and entrance, Oreg., 
together with accompanying papers; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

871. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting draft 
of a proposed bill to authorize the settlement of certain 
claims against the War Department; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

872. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a bill to amend section 109 of the United States 
Criminal Code so as to except officers of the United States 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve not on active duty from 
certain of its provisions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, GILBERT: Committee on the Library. H. R. 14228. 
A bill to change the name of “ Roosevelt Island ” to “ Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Island”; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1876). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mrs. PRATT: Committee on the Library. H. R. 13817. 
A bill to amend section 1 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide books for the adult blind,” approved March 3, 1931; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1877). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WEST: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 13845. 
A bill authorizing Paul H. Goss, immigration inspector; 
Roy B. Newport, Ralph V. Armstrong, and R. H. Wells, patrol 
inspectors in the Immigration Service of the United States, 
to each accept a gold watch presented to them by the 
governor of the northern district of Lower California, 
Mexico; without amendment (Rept. No. 1878). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14279) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to make available to 
the municipality of Aberdeen, Wash., the U. S. S. Newport; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 14280) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to sell or dispose of the remaining portion 
of the Pensacola Military Reservation, Fla., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 14281) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to purchase silver by issuance of 
silver certificates and for the redemption of the same, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 14282) to confer the 
degree of bachelor of science upon graduates of the Naval, 
the Military, and Coast Guard Academies; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEAD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 560) to pro- 
vide for a change of site of the Federal building to be con- 
structed in Binghamton, N. Y.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

Memorial of Philippine Legislature, congratulating Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and John N. Garner upon their recent vic- 
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tories as President and Vice President, respectively, of the 
United States; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: Memorial of State Senate of the. 
State of Nebraska, memorializing Congress to act favorably 
on the Wheeler bill (S. 2487); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 14283) for the relief of 
William Cunningham; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: A bill (H. R. 14284) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Dora Alice Lee; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 14285) for the 
relief of Physicians and Surgeons Hospital (Ltd.); to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FIESINGER: A bill (H. R. 14286) for the relief of 
Myrtle Campbell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 14287) to authorize the 
presentation to William H. Finley of a distinguished-service 
cross; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLISTER: A bill (H. R. 14288) granting an 
increase of pension to Rebecca D. Stewart; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS: A bill (H. R. 14289) granting an increase 
of pension to Barbara Wiley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 14290) for the relief of 
Margaret Dunn; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 14291) for the relief 
of George W. Baker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 14292) granting com- 
pensation to Philip R. Roby; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. RUDD: A bill (H. R. 14293) for the relief of Lieut. 
Chester Chesterfield Groff; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 14294) to 
correct the naval record of Francis T. Cavanagh; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WITHROW: A bill (H. R. 14295) granting a pen- 
sion to Josephine D. M. Nelson; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9624. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry citizens of Long 
Island, urging the elimination of the count of aliens for 
apportionment purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9625. Also, petition of sundry residents of Long Island, 
opposing the relegalization of alcoholic liquors; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

9626. By Mr. CONDON: Petition of John F. Riggley, Mae 
B. Villeneuve, and Michael A. Sullivan, and 160 other citi- 
zens of Rhode Island, protesting against any repeal or modi- 
fication of existing legislation beneficial to Spanish War 
veterans, their widows, and dependents; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9627. Also, petition of Emilio Maricone, George P. Moore, 
John H. Lebeau, and 379 other citizens of Rhode Island, 
protesting against repeal or modification of any existing 
legislation beneficial to Spanish War veterans, their widows, 
or dependents; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

9628. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of Inglewood City Club, Los 
Angeles County, Calif., urging the adoption of the stop-alien 
representation amendment to the Constitution to cut out 
the 6,280,000 aliens in this country, and count only American 
citizens, when making future apportionments for congres- 
sional districts; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 
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9629. By Mr. ESTEP: Memorial of Revs. Frank J. Bryson, 
W. Sproule Boyd, Samuel M. Laing, C. G. Morrow, R. E. 
Snodgrass, and J. Alvin Orr, representing six churches of 
North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa., protesting against the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment or modification of the Volstead 
Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9630. By Mr. KERR: Resolution adopted by the North 
Carolina State Veterinary Medical Association; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

9631. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Joe Paul Post, No. 334, 
American Legion, Redby-Red Lake, Minn., protesting against 
any cut in hospital and compensation benefits to our 
disabled war veterans; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

9632. Also, petition of board of directors of the Minnesota 
Council for National Defense, urging appropriations suffi- 
cient to provide adequate national defense; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

9633. Also, petition of Munnell-Case Post, No. 2701, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Walker, Minn., protesting against 
any reductions of compensations, pensions, or disability 
allowances; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

9634. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petition of citizens of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., urging the passage of the stop-alien representa- 
tion amendment to the Constitution; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

9635. By Mr. RICH: Resolution from the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Williamsport, Pa., protesting 
against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9636. By Mr. ROBINSON: Resolution passed by the board 
of directors of the Waterloo Chamber of Commerce, Water- 
loo, Iowa, and sent in by their secretary, C. A. Hanson, 
urging reduction in governmental expenditures and taxes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9637. Also, petition of the stockholders of the Black Hawk 
County National Farm Loan Association, signed by George 
Mathes, president, and George S. Mornin, secretary-treas- 
urer, Cedar Falls, Iowa, inclosing the following resolution, 
introduced by Mr. Peter Beck, and passed at their annual 
meeting at Cedar Falls, Iowa, January 10, 1933: Be it re- 
solved as the sense of the Black Hawk County National 
Farm Loan Association that a request be made of Congress 
for a moratorium of interest for a period of one year, said 
intervening time to be added to the due date of the mort- 
gage contract”; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

9638. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of Navy Post, No. 16, Ameri- 
can Legion, 93 Park Avenue, New York City, opposing re- 
duction of the number of the personnel of the United States 
Marine Corps and by curtailment of the drills and training 
cruise authorized for the United States Naval Reserve per- 
sonnel; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

9639. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Resolution of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of Beckley, W. Va., favoring legis- 
lation providing that the first-class postage rate be returned 
to 2 cents; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9640. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of the citizens of Woods- 
ton, Kans., submitted by Mrs. Azel Van Dyke and Mrs. Alice 
Grimes, and signed by 52 others favoring the retention of 
the eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

9641. By Mr. SWICK: Petition of Rev. C. R. Thayer, pas- 
tor, and 52 members of the Jefferson Center Presbyterian 
Church, R. F. D. 4, Butler, Butler County, Pa., requesting 
Congress to keep, maintain, and preserve the eighteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution and the Volstead 
enforcement act as they are, and the adoption of the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution to exclude aliens from 
the count in apportioning representation in the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9642. By Mr. WHITLEY: Petition of citizens of Rochester, 
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SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1933 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 10, 1933) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 

tion of the recess. 
BANKING ACT 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 4412) 
to provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets 
of Federal reserve banks and of national banking associa- 
tions, to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue 
diversion of funds into speculative operations, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass] has the floor. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to enable 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield for that purpose? 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cutting Kean Russell 
Austin Dale Kendrick Schuyler 
Bailey Davis Keyes Sheppard 
Bankhead Dickinson King pstead 
Barbour Fess La Follette Shortridge 
Barkley Fletcher Lewis Smith 
Bingham Frazier Logan Smoot 

Black George Long Steiwer 
Blaine Glass McGill Stephens 
Borah Glenn McKellar Swanson 
Bratton Goldgborough McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Gore Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Grammer Moses Townsend 
Bulkley Hale Neely Trammell 
Bulow Harrison Norbeck Tydings 
Byrnes Hastings Norris Vandenberg 
Capper Hatfield Nye Waguer 
Caraway Hawes Oddie Walcott 
Connally Hayden Patterson Walsh. Mass. 
Coolidge Hebert Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Howell Reynolds Watson 
Costigan Hull Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Couzens Johnson Robinson,Ind. White 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Virginia yield to me? I want to submit a request. 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. A week ago I prepared a speech and 
gave it to the press for release on yesterday, but yesterday 
I was not able to secure recognition to deliver the address. 
The matter, of course, is more or less embarrassing. The 
Senator from Virginia occupied the floor yesterday, en- 
tirely within his rights. He has taken the floor again this 
morning and I understand is to speak during a part of 
the day, at all events. Therefore, I do not see much chance 
for me to secure recognition except I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the privilege of making the speech, which is not 
a long one, without displacing the Senator from Virginia 
or taking him from the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, reserving the right to 
object, I desire to make this statement. I myself desire 
to make a speech, as do numerous other Senators, with 
reference to branch banking. A petition for cloture has 
been presented by the leader on this side signed by 29 
different Senators, including the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass]. Practically only three Senators have had an 
opportunity to discuss the question up to this time, the 
Senator from Virginia, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. TxHomas]. 
Now. we find that the Senator from Virginia has again 


N. V., favoring support of our Navy and Naval Reserve in} taken the floor to-day, and he desires to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to make a speech. Ap- 


the appropriation bill; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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parently some of us who desire to discuss the bill upon its 
merits are going to be bound by the rule of cloture. 

I merely wish to say that while there may be many who 
want to cut off the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lona] 
from being able to speak upon the bill, it certainly is not 
fair, it seems to me, to impose cloture upon some of us 
who really want to discuss the bill upon its merits. 

It looks to me as if it were somewhat of a preconsidered 
idea that those of us who really want to discuss the bill for 
perhaps more than an hour shall be shut off from doing so. 
I appreciate the pressure back of the bill to put it across. 
I appreciate that the great newspapers of the country are 
back of it. I appreciate that the big banking interests of 
the country are in favor of it. But I do not think it is fair 
to some of us to attempt to apply cloture when we have not 
had an opportunity to discuss the bill under the existing 
circumstances. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have just entered the 
Chamber. What is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana asks 
unanimous consent that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass] be permitted to yield to him that he may deliver a 
speech, which he had prepared and notified the press was 
to be delivered yesterday, without the Senator from Virginia 
losing the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. Without taking the Senator from Virginia 
from the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Indiana? i 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I shall not 
object to the unanimous-consent request, but so long as the 
cloture petition is before the Senate, and if cloture is voted 
thereafter, there will be no business done in the Senate by 
unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, for the first time in my 
somewhat long career in the House and Senate I am asking 
the privilege of making a speech on a suvject that is not 
related to the business before the Senate or the House at 
this time. I do not regard that as the best procedure, but 
inasmuch as the speech was given to the press some time 
ago for release on yesterday and I have received several 
editorials up to this time indorsing it before it has been 
delivered, I think perhaps in justice to everybody I ought 
to deliver the speech. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana will 
proceed. 

WORLD DISARMAMENT 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I crave the attention of 
the Senate a few moments that I may briefly express my 
thoughts upon the subject of disarmament, certainly one of 
the most momentous of all the questions that are being 
pressed upon the legislative bodies of the world for solution, 
involving, as it does, the alternative between the restoration 
of real peace on earth and the continuation of the ruinous 
theory and practice of armed peace. The people of all na- 
tions are at this time interested in the reduction of taxes. 
This can be accomplished largely by lowering the expenses 
of Government, and this in turn can best be consummated 
by reducing appropriations for arms and armaments. 

How else shall we approach this problem? On what other 
front do we hope to attack it successfully? It is manifest 
that it can not be done by a discussion of debt reduction, or 
of a change in monetary systems, or in alterations of na- 
tional tariffs, for these and other problems are so con- 
troversial that up to the present time no progress in their 
solution has been made by the various conferences held to 
discuss them. 

But all the world believes in a reduction of taxes, all the 
world believes in lowering the expenses of government, and 
all the world hopes that the instrumentalities of war will 
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constitute a far less drain on governmental expenditures 
than at any time since the close of the Great War. 

No one believes that his country should be exposed to the 
world without adequate means to safeguard its interests, but 
all people hope that military preparedness will not go beyond 
the point of self-protection. 

We can not approach this subject by an attempt to estab- 
lish what nation is the aggressor in any war, for in every 
such conflict all the people of each nation believe that their 
country is right. 

THE AMERICAN PURPOSE 

We did not go into the war, Mr. President, in the hope of 
acquiring territorial wealth. We fed the flames of patriot- 
ism with the high purpose, so we were told, of making the 
world safe for democracy. Sentiment and emotion took 
possession of every citizen in our country, as no doubt in all 
countries, and every man, woman, and child in every nation 
knew that the cause of his country was just and right. 

In any controversy between nations, especially if it leads 
to hostilities, patriotism will dictate public sentiment. In 
the eyes of each nation involved in a dispute its own conten- 
tion is alone just. In the late war had we cast our lot with 
the Central Powers of Europe, we would have been sure we 
were on the right side. 

Senators, the restoration of confidence will be the greatest 
boon that can be conferred upon the sons of men in this 
crucial hour, because it will be followed by the reestablish- 
ment of credit in our country and the remainder of the 
world, and this inevitably will be followed by a renewal of 
prosperity everywhere, and it can not be denied in any 
quarter that these blessings can be promoted by a proper 
solution of the problem of armaments. 

Wars have always weakened, if not destroyed, both victor 
and vanquished. No nation ever escaped any war without 
incurring the most fearful liabilities. No matter what ani- 
mosities may exist between nations, how aged or bitter may 
be racial antagonism or commercial hatred, if they were not 
armed, war between them would not be probable; and, there- 
fore, I think we should unitedly address ourselves to the one 
great cause of preventing the upbuilding of mighty arma- 
ments by the nations of the world. Neither directly nor by 
inference do I couple with this subject of armament any 
other national or international problem, for I believe that it 
is the easiest of solution and is the first essential step toward 
the restoration of those blessings that humanity so longingly 
yearns for in this dark hour. 

And if through legislative enactment we can take the first 
step toward building up a public sentiment against war and 
against the creation of the instrumentalities of war, we shall 
have gone far toward solving this most momentous of ail 
the problems that to-day confront and perplex us as a 
people. As Lincoln so wisely said: 

Public sentiment is everything. With public sentiment you can 
not fail. Without public sentiment nothing can succeed. Conse- 
quently he who molds public sentiment goes deeper than he who 
enacts laws and makes statutes, for he makes laws and statutes 
possible. 

And, Senators, while it is a self-evident fact that both sides 
in any international dispute firmly and steadfastly believe 
they are right, yet the fact remains that a nation can only 
be truly right when the public sentiment that guides it is 
born of wisdom. 

I mention this for the purpose of pointing out that this 
fundamental fallacy of the righteousness of every national 
cause which has persisted in international relations for hun- 
dreds of years has now brought an enlightened and pro- 
gressive world almost to ruin and to the very brink of com- 
plete disintegration. And this is followed by the corollary 
thought that had we, as well as the remainder of the world, 
paid due attention to the relationship between nations, the 
world would not now be groping in darkness and in a mone- 
tary mire, confused as to which way to turn for succor. 

NOT IMPOSSIBLE OF SOLUTION 


Yet it is easy to see that, with a little effort in the right 
direction, mankind will be able to find its way out of its 
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and nobler purposes. The cultivation of the sciences has 
built up our great industries. Every nation has contributed 
liberally to the progress of the world in transportation and 
communication. The creations of inventors who have as- 
tonished the world with the results of their genius have over- 
awed us during the last half century; and yet, remarkable 
as it seems upon reflection, in the midst of this mighty 
progress there has been no great development in the rela- 
tionship of nations. This situation is appalling to contem- 
plate, and certainly it will be shameful to continue. 

If we but give a portion of the efforts spent on the sciences 
to the building of a more human relationship among nations, 
it will lead to great cause for rejoicing among the peoples of 
the world. Is posterity destined to look back upon our scien- 
tific achievements and then pity us for the gloom into which 
we have been plunged because of our lack of vision in inter- 
national affairs? The dead and wounded of all wars cry out 
to those who survive to abandon the barbarism of war and 
the preparation for greater barbarism in future wars, and 
the first step toward this mighty consummation is the aban- 
donment of armed peace by the peoples of the world, except 
in so far as armament may be necessary to safeguard na- 
tional interests and to preserve national integrity. 

I am as much of a nationalist as any man can be. I be- 
lieve in the doctrine of preparedness for national defense as 
much as any Senator within my hearing, but yet I despise 
war as the most monstrous wrong ever inflicted upon the 
peoples of the world. I believe that we should be adequately 
prepared to defend our own country from assault by whom- 
soever made, and I would exhaust the national resources to 
defend American interests and, if need were, to crush our 
assailant; but, at the same time, no sane man will deny that 
if the nations of the world can be induced progressively to 
disarm, it is at once the economic, the wise, and the Chris- 
tian policy to pursue. 

I have no patience with professional pacifists. Generally 
speaking they are either international sycophants or apolo- 
gists for America. They believe in the disarmament of this 
country without regard to what action may be taken by any 
other country, without reference to present conditions or fu- 
ture contingencies. Scant attention need be paid to these 
flabby patriots. But yet it must be evident to every think- 
ing person that if, in the midst of the appalling depression 
that to-day has such a strangle hold on the peoples of the 
world, they can not disarm, they probably never will. If 


they can not now agree to reduce taxes and lower the ex-- 


penses of government, so burdensome and so crushing to all 
peoples everywhere, they probably never will. It occurs to 
me that we are now at the parting of the ways; either the 
nations of the world must proportionately and progressively 


disarm or else be prepared to plunge into any war that may 


be caused by any untoward incident that may occur any- 
where in the world. The flaming out of the last titanic con- 
flict is evidence of the fact that the. most trivial circum- 
stance may lead to the most appalling conflict simply be- 
cause of the gigantic preparations for war that had there- 
tofore been made by the peoples of Europe. 

Why should the respect individuals bear to one another 
stop at a boundary line between nations any more than 
between States? The answer is that it does not stop at 
any boundary line except as we build up in our minds a 
belief that the people of some other country want to harm 
us and that we must be not merely sufficiently armed but 
overarmed in order to prevent it. The nations of the world 
are living in an atmosphere of perpetual fear, and they 
feel that great armies must be equipped and great navies 
constructed in order to shield them from some real or im- 
aginary harm. “Fear is cruel and mean,” said Emerson. 
Rightly understood, unless unduly aroused by some sudden 
emergency, peoples of other countries are not cruel and 
mean any more than the people of our own country are 
cruel and mean. It is grossly unfair to assert that anybody 
is cruel and mean just because he lives on the other side 
of a boundary line. 
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THE FINANCIAL SIDE 


It is no longer doubted anywhere that the destruction of 
world credit and the lessened rate of the flow of money 
are blights brought upon all people as a direct result 
of the destruction and of the waste of the World War. This 
retardation in the flow of money has almost stopped the 
wheels of industry and resulted in a condition of unemploy- 
ment hitherto unknown in the annals of history. 

Senators, the monstrous folly of the World War can not 
be undone, but if we shall remain true to the civilization in 
which we live and to the people we represent, that folly will 
not be repeated. The cost of the World War is more than 
enough for our world to bear at any one time without the 
continuing added burden of preparing armament for an- 
other war. This loss, year by year, of nonproductive capital 
has stretched unemployment to the breaking point in every 
country in the world. 

Social inventions, generally speaking, kept pace with me- 
chanical inventions up to 1929. These cycles of develop- 
ment have occurred with more or less regularity. There is 
now much talk of great benefits to be derived from the ac- 
celeration of invention. Certainly technological unemploy- 
ment will be lessened by that margin by which new inven- 
tions increase employment as compared with new inven- 
tions which decrease employment. No man can forecast 
when this will occur, but we do know that by whatever 
margin the world reduces its debt-creating and tax-consum- 
ing armament by that margin will employment really be 
benefited. 

There are, no doubt, many things to correct in our social 
and economic life, but it takes long periods of time to 
solidify public opinion to the point of making correction 
possible. However, there is one thing that must be brought 
to pass in the near future, one thing upon which peoples 
everywhere agree, and that is a reduction of taxes. Let 
us make a start in the greatest wholesale tax reduction 
ever known by lessening expenditures for armament. The 
lowering of the cost of world armament is the first step 
toward a world balanced budget. 

There is no disputing the fact that in the year 1913 the 
United States collected for all Government expenses only a 
little over 7 per cent of the national income, whereas in 
the year 1930 it collected 15 per cent of the national income. 
There is also no disputing the fact that in 1913 the entire 
tax burden of the Federal Government devoted to the Mil- 
itary and Naval Establishments and the cost of past wars 
paid out in pensions, as well as a moderate allowance for 
the interest on the public debt, were about $475,000,000, 
whereas in 1929, on the same basis, it had risen to more 
than $700,000,000 and, with pensions included, to approx- 
imately $1,600,000,000. 

And certainly now is the time to call a halt in this 
enormous expenditure of the result of the people’s toil in 
building up armaments to destroy the people themselves. 
This will result in the decreased cost of all governments, in 
lessening the tax burden of all peoples, in rendering less 
fearsome the danger of any future war, and in bringing 
about a better and kindlier relationship among the peoples 
of the world. 

Just as the radio waves, which always have encircled the 
globe but which remained unused for 20 centuries because of 
man’s lack of understanding, were suddenly utilized for the 
benefit of all mankind, so will international understandings, 
now almost dead because of the hatreds that fill the hearts 
of so many of the nations of the earth, be suddenly revived 
when we come fully to realize the simple truth of the right 
relations between the nations. This understanding between 
peoples will bring one of the greatest boons to mankind 
that it has ever experienced. It will compare in grandeur 
with the combined achievements of those whose creations 
have wrought the marvelous scientific changes that have 
occurred on the march of humanity from barbarism to the 
heights of civilization. 

But it must be evident to every man that these relation- 
ships will not be recognized to the full so long as nations 
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are armed to the teeth and are still consuming a large part 
of the products of their genius and their toil in building 
up armaments for the destruction of their fellow men and 
the ruination of their sister nations. When the same regard 
for each other’s rights which now exists between individuals 
in civilized countries is manifested between nations, war 
will cease and thus make profitable leisure for the peoples 
of all countries so that they may have an opportunity to 
become wiser and more helpful to all others. 

No sensible man will resort to deadly weapons to settle 
his dispute and no sane nation should. Let us remember 
that no armament could ever be built big enough, by the 
biggest nation, to be bigger than that of any other great 
nation, save temporarily. No nation can ever have the 
biggest armament if even one other nation combines with 
its adversary. A false premise can not make a right con- 
clusion. In the light of the immediate terrible past and of 
the awful present, all the seas can not drown the stupidity 
of further gigantic preparations for war. 

So great are our trials in these turbulent and troublesome 
times that we are literally forced by the sheer conditions 
that confront us to stop, look, and listen in order that we 
may find our way once more to solid ground. If we but 
reflect momentarily, we shall see that four words tell the 
story of the world’s great worries to-day—armament, war, 
destruction, debt. 

COST OF PREPARATION 


Armament is still costing the world each year well-nigh 
$4,000,000,000. With this sum the world could retire most 
of its public debt, whether foreign or domestic, in the 
course of a few years. The last war was directly responsi- 
ble for the death of at least 20,000,000 human beings. Its 
average daily cost was more than $150,000,000 to the world. 
The aggregate direct and indirect cost exceeded the 
stupendous figure of $330,000,000,000. 

So terrible was the aftermath of that titanic struggle 
that the nations have not been able to lower their obliga- 
tions since fighting ceased. So much debt, such tremendous 
outlay for something already destroyed, utterly annihilated 
and absolutely nonproductive, has almost ruined the world. 

It seems to me that the solution of all other problems 
can wait until we take this first step in the progressive 
disarmament of the world. Unless the nations of the earth 
are prepared forthwith to stop spending their income on 
armament, nobody can predict the decadence that shall 
necessarily befall the peoples of the earth. 

Therefore, let us now strike at the root of this evil. If 
we could induce all parties in all countries to unite to save 
the world from disaster, if in solemn mood and hopeful 
prayer all peoples would forget all minor measures and 
unite on a different course of procedure in order to solve 
the armament problem, if all men and women in this coun- 
try and all countries were to turn their backs upon war and 
turn their faces toward peace, we should soon righteously 
settle this momentous problem. 

To that end, let us join in the one single proposal, un- 
fettered and unhampered by any other international prob- 
lem whatever, and unanimously declare to the nations of 
the world that we are prepared to reduce our armament to 
a size commensurate with national safety and sane expendi- 
ture along with like decreases in all the other countries of 
the world. It is my own deliberate judgment that all the 
international troubles of the world—and many of its na- 
tional difficulties, which it is proposed to solve by various 
conferences—will come within the range of easy manage- 
ment once the great cause of disarmament has been set 
right. Let us endeavor to settle forthwith this fundamental 
world problem about which there can surely be no dispute 
here or in any other civilized land. If out of this world 
depression can come world disarmament, we shall not have 
suffered in vain; but if we continue in our bewilderment 
and let this opportunity pass, the peoples of the world may 
well charge that we are unworthy of the mighty trust 
placed in our hands. 
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THE OFFER 

It will be recalled that Mussolini asked for a 50 per cent 
reduction in world armaments, but to that request the na- 
tions gave no heed. It will be remembered that President 
Hoover suggested a one-third reduction in the size of 
armies, but the nations of the world did not accede to that 
request. 

A disarmament conference recently closed its session in 
Geneva, having deliberated upon this question for many 
months, one of our own eminent and conspicuous Members, 
Senator Swanson, being an honored representative of our 
country, but slight if any progress was made toward the 
solution of the problem. 

What does the Senate of the United States propose to do 
about it? Are we to admit that we are powerless in the 
presence of this great problem? Can we offer no suggestion 
that will save a debt-burdened and war-cursed world from 
present debts or from future wars? Senators, for one, I am 
not willing to admit that we are entirely powerless to aid 
in the solution of this problem. And because of my belief 
I offer the following resolution, which I ask to have re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

It asks for a reduction of but 5 per cent each year for 
the next 10 years, or a total of 41 per cent in the aggregate. 
This would leave ample armament for the protection and 
defense of every nation, and yet it would largely solve all 
the problems that grow out of the present armament con- 
struction of the world. It would at once give the peoples 
of all lands to understand that from this time henceforth 
armaments are not to be increased, and that would mark 
an epoch in the progressive march of civilization; for when- 
ever the nations are thoroughly satisfied that no larger 
armies are to be equipped and no greater navies are to be 
constructed, and that no larger sums are to be expended for 
these purposes, then, indeed, will there be a feeling of in- 
tense satisfaction run throughout the world, which will tend 
to restore confidence in the hearts of all people and bring 
about a happier situation in the world. 

And, again, it will decrease the annual burden now laid 
upon the backs of the people in the form of taxes to equip 
armies and build battleships, and this most assuredly is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 

It is a modest suggestion, but after all it is probably the 
best that can be obtained at this time, if, indeed, it can be; 
but certainly it is worth the effort. 

If the Senate will pass this resolution—if other legislative 


bodies afflicted and burdened by armament construction will 


do the same—we shall at least have a concrete proposition 
to submit to the nations of the world, and out of it should 
come that glorious condition foretold of old when “ nations 
shall beat their swords into plowshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks and learn war no more forever.” 

I thank the Senator from Virginia; and I ask the clerk 
to read the resolution and ask its reference to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
Maine? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. When the Senator speaks of a 5 per cent 
reduction, I take it that before such a reduction is made he 
would want the United States to come up to the proportion- 
ate strength permitted her under the Washington and Lon- 
don treaties; would he not? 

Mr. WATSON. That is a technical question to which I 
can not give adequate answer. I recall—and I am entirely 
willing to say this outside the speech—that we got decidedly 
the worst of the bargain in the Washington conference. 
There is no question in the world about that. We really did 
do the thing that we promised to do, and I am well aware 
of the fact that other nations did not. But I do not care to 
get into that kind of a controversy. That is for the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations; and I trust that my good friend 
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from Maine, who was the chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee for so many years and always the guardian of the 
Navy, I will say to his credit, will present his argument to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator will at least say that he would 
not want us to start in on this proposition on an unequal 
status with the other naval nations of the world that have 
gone ahead and built up their navies, whereas we have not, 
under the treaty allowances? 

Mr. WATSON. I have said that we ought to be ade- 
quately prepared. I have said that we should disarm pro- 
portionately and progressively; and I have said that no other 
nation should have a greater navy in proportion than we 
should have under the circumstances. That I believe. 

Mr. HALE. And clearly that is not the case at the present 
time. Therefore; we would not be justified in going ahead 
and cutting down our current appropriations for the Navy. 

Mr. WATSON. That is a matter for the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 332) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Whereas no progress can be made toward the adoption by the 
nations of the world of a program of progressive limitation upon 
armament unless and until a frank and unequivocal offer is made 
by the Government of the United States to lead the way; and 

Whereas several years of uninterrupted effort to reach a formal 
international agreement to reduce naval armament by ratios of 
effectiveness of the various classes of defensive ships have demon- 
strated the uselessness of attempting to fix the precise categories 
of armament permissible to the contracting nations; and 

Whereas the paramount interest of mankind to-day is an agree- 
ment of all peoples, however constituted or governed, to abandon 
the armed peace which makes civilization and ethical principles 
alike objects of derision, in order that we may cope adequately 
with problems of social justice and economic progress; and 

Whereas the one practical step now susceptible of international 
agreement appears to be an engagement to reduce by a fixed stipu- 
lated percentage each year, for a number of years, the aggregate 
expenditure for military, naval, and aircraft forces, reserves, train- 
ing corps, and like personnel, and ships, aircraft, auxiliary services, 
land defenses, and all other land, marine, and air military and 


naval purposes, direct or indirect, of all the contracting nations: 


Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the Government 
of the United States can contribute most to the termination of 
the economic and social crisis which has plunged the entire world 
into such prolonged and poignant distress by offering uncondi- 
tionally to all nations to enter into a multilateral treaty providing 
for the reduction by 5 per cent per annum for 10 years, dating 
from the exchange of ratifications at Washington by at least 10 
nations having an aggregate population in excess of 300,000,000 
inhabitants, of the total expenditure by each contracting power on 
the active and retired personnel of the military, naval, and air 
forces, excluding pensions for services in any war prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1933, and the total expenditure, direct and indirect, for 
military, naval, and aircraft establishments, including auxiliary 
ships, and land and air equipment of whatever sort, and material 
capable of use for military, naval, and air defensive purposes. 


SUSPENSION OF ANNUAL ASSESSMENT WORK ON MINING CLAIMS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to enable me to submit a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD an amendment that I have 
offered to House Joint Resolution 533, providing for the sus- 
pension of annual assessment work on mining claims held 
by location in the United States and Alaska which passed the 
House of Representatives last Monday. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining has favorably reported an 
identical bill introduced by the senior Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. BoraH], S. 5137, with an amendment similar to that 
which I have offered to the House joint resolution. I ask 
that the amendment, together with certain letters and 
accompanying papers, and the report of the Senate com- 
mittee on Senate bill 5137 be printed at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. HaypEn to the joint 


resolution (H. J. Res. 533) providing for the suspension of annual 
assessment work on mining claims held by location in the United 


States and Alaska, viz: At the end of the resolution insert the 
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following: “: Provided, That the provisions of this act shall not 
apply in the case of any claimant not entitled to exemption from 
the payment of a Federal income tax for the taxable year 1932: 
Provided further, That every claimant of any such mining claim, 
in order to obtain the benefits of this act, shall file, or cause to be 
filed, in the office where the location notice or certificate is re- 
corded, on or before 12 o'clock m., July 1, 1933, a notice of his 
desire to hold said mining claim under this act, which notice 
shall state that the claimant, or claimants, were entitled to ex- 
emption from the payment of a Federal income tax for the taxable 
year 1932: And provided further, That in case of mining claims 
held by several coowners where all of such coowners were not 
entitled to exemption from the payment of income tax for the 
taxable year of 1932, the benefits of this act shall be extended to 
those coowners entitled to exemption under the Federal income tax 
laws and under this act, and other coowners not entitled to such 
exemption shall be required to perform, or cause to be performed, 
the annual labor or expenditures upon such claim or claims pro- 
portionate to their interest therein or become subject to the 
forfeiture provisions of the general mining laws.“ 


MEMORANDUM 


There haye been five general acts of Congress passed suspending 
or relieving from the performance of annual labor or assessment 
work upon mining claims, namely, the act of November 3, 1893 
(28 Stat. 6); the act of July 18, 1894 (28 Stat. 114); joint resolu- 
tion of October 5, 1917 (40 Stat. 343); joint resolution of Novem- 
ber 13, 1919 (41 Stat. 354); and joint resolution of June 6, 1932 
(47 Stat. 290). 

All of these acts and joint resolutions above enumerated require 
claimants in order to obtain the benefits of the legislation to file, 
or cause to be filed, in the proper recording office a notice that he 
or they intend to hold said mining claims under the respective 
act or resolution with the exception of the joint resolution ap- 
proved June 6, 1932 (47 Stat. 290). This latter resolution simply 
suspended the requirements of the mining laws as to annual 
assessment work or labor during the year without requirement of 
filing of any notice or the taking of any other action by claimants. 

Any number of persons may join in the location or purchase of 
a mining claim. Section 2324, United States Revised Statutes, 
which requires the performance of $100 worth of labor or improve- 
ments upon each mining claim annually, provides that in case 
any one of such coowners fails to contribute his part of the annual 
expenditure, the remaining coowners who have done the work may 
publish, at the end of the year, a notice in writing, and if, after 
90 days from notice, the delinquent coowners fail to contribute 
their share, their title in the claim is forfeited to the coowner who 
did perform the labor. 


EXTRACT FROM FEDERAL LAWS RELATING TO VETERANS OF WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES (ANNOTATED), SENATE DOCUMENT NO. 131 


524. No disability allowance under this paragraph [section and 
section 521] shall be payable to any person not entitled to ex- 
emption from the payment of a Federal income tax for the year 
preceding the filing of application for such disability allowance 
under this paragraph. (46 Stat. 996; 38 U. S. C. 471.) 


— 


SKULL VALLEY, ARIZ., January 13, 1933. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We, the residents of the Skull Valley mining district, 
in meeting assembled, through a committee, wish to enter a pro- 
test against the bill introduced into Congress by Senator WALSH 
of Montana, suspending the annual requirement that $100 work 
be done annually on each unpatented mining claim. 

We believe that the continued elimination of this requirement 
is on holding up a lot of land and prohibiting its develop- 
ment. 

We believe that much land is held by nonresidents and large 
companies; and that if the work had to be done it would furnish 
work to hundreds of unemployed miners now idle in this State. 

We ask for your cooperation and support in this matter, as it 
will help out our unemployment situation greatly and will not 
hurt the small mine owners, who will be able to do their own 
work, as they have nothing else to do. 

Respectively yours, 
A. N. TURNER, Member of the Committee. 


Tre Tor Camp, PHOENIX, ARIZ., June 21, 1932. 
Senator CARL HAYDEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sm: Will you please send me a copy of the bill to 
suspend assessment work? 

There are a number of properties in this State that the owners 
have left and will not record or do the work, and I want to know 
what to do in order to take up these claims. 

This was a very bad law in the first place, because a claim that 
is not worth doing the work on is not worth up. Iama 
Spanish War veteran and a miner and will not take up anything 
that I can not do the work on. 

This law only protects the land-grabbers and gives them a 
chance to hold a large number of claims without any effort on 
their part delaying the real ope up of the State's resources. 

Thanking you for the favor asked, I am yours truly, 

J. B. JOHNSTON, 
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Senator CARL HAYDEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar MR. HAYDEN: I see where you are using your efforts toward 
another moratorium on assessment work on mining claims. Now, 
since last June I have talked with a number of miners and pros- 
pectors who are, like myself, not in favor of this legislation, as 
last June most of us had our assessments done when this was 

And now we never had more time to do this work than 
this year, as nearly all of us are idle part time anyway. 

About the only ones who are benefited by such an act are claim 
hogs and wildcat mining companies who never do any State any 
good. By doing assessment work we will increase employment by 
which our State is much in need at this time. 

There is not any comparison between now and during the war, 
as labor was scarce then. I will state my case plainly: For past 
two years I have been doing assessment work on four mine claims 
who are being held by myself and others. Now my pardners are 
not and will not assist in this work, so the only way for me law- 
fully is to continue this work, then advertise them out, but I 
can not do it as long as you pass an act, as you did last June, 
doing away with assessment work. I live in Miami, and these 
claims are gold claims located in the Oatman district, Mohave 
County, and as I did this work last year before you passed this 
bill all that time and money was wasted. The nonassessment is 
not going to help the real prospector this year. We all have 
plenty of time, and have to eat anyway; and if we have no money 
to buy powder, we can do less expensive work, such as building 
trails and roads, which are improvements, and we all have picks 
and shovels. In my 32 years’ experience along this line I have 
found it a good idea to see claims change hands, as many claim 
hogs and wildcat companies often hold valuable mineral land by 
not prospecting it as it should be, and are only cheating the State 
out of valuable tax property. 

- Hoping you will give this due consideration before acting on so 
important a matter to our State, I remain, 
Yours very respectfully, 
J. D. Parsons. 


f Crown KING, Ariz., January 9, 1933. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
`: Dear SENATOR: I notice that there is a bill to be introduced in 
Congress, similar to the one last year, to do away with the assess- 
ment work for this year. This bill, if passed, will make it hard for 
the en and their families, as all those who have claims 
have their work done, and if this bill is passed it will only hurt 
the workingman and help the large companies. 
We would appreciate it if you would work on this to the work- 
's interest. If the workingman couldn't get the assess- 
ment work to-day for the big companies, most of them will be on 
charities, and could not prospect for gold, because that is the way 
the prospector gets his grubstake to hunt for gold and other min- 
erals. I notice in the Arizona Republic that the Idaho Mining 
Association, Boise, Idaho, is favoring the suspension of assessment 
work. They claim it will favor the prospector, but that is a mis- 
take. I hope you will show this to other Senators and Congress- 
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— 


OCTAVE, ARIZ., June 18, 1932. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: Let me remark that freedom from assess- 
ment work” is not a help to the mining industry nor to the 
prospector who is trying to develop the country. It is a detri- 
ment to the prospector who naturally has his work done earlier 
in the season so he can get a job from the outsider (on his legal 
work) and thus be able to buy beans, 

Should you be compelled again to see a similar bill come up, 
kindly have inserted “ unable financially to do assessment work.” 
Facing this the owners would more likely put up the $100 as 
required by Uncle Samuel. Bear in mind that mines are made, 
not found. There are so many laws made only for the benefit of 
the wealthy who are better able to pay than the poor whom such 
laws are supposed to help. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. B. HOSFORD. 


— 


Tucson, Artz., May 24, 1932. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Hayven: Referring to the bill now before the Senate 
for the elimination of assessment work on unpatented 
claims, I feel it a duty to write you what I think about such a 
measure. In the first place it is a measure that will benefit the 
absentee claim owner more than anyone else. The ordinary 
claim owner who resides in the State has his assessment work 
completed before now and therefore will not receive any benefit. 

This measure will work a real hardship on hundreds of miners 
in this State who depend on doing assessment work for- absentee 
owners during this period. Absentee owners, corporations, and a 
yery few local owners let their work go until the last day before 
starting their assessment, therefore they can take advantage of 
such a measure. It is true that there is a small minority of 
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mine owners advocating and agitating the passage of this pill, 
but on the other hand there are hundreds of prospectors that 
would be glad to see it fail, for the reason that they would not 
receive any benefit and besides lose the opportunity of employ- 
ment which to many is the only income that they have to sub- 
sist on during the balance of the year. 

I trust that you will look into both sides of this matter and 
use your influence in having this bill pigeonholed where it be- 
longs. If the bill would eliminate the assessment for the year 
1933 it would not be so bad, for everybody would have an even 
break. I would be glad to hear from you about this matter, and 
agate ps J you for whatever consideration you may give this letter, 

am, 

Yours very truly, J. C. DEVINE. 

KINGMAN, ARIZ., May 24, 1932. 
Senator CARL HAYDEN, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully urge you vote and work against bill to relieve 
owners of unpatented mining claims from performing assessment 
work; many of our citizens gre solely dependent on such work for 
their livelihood, and I believe they need such work more now 
than ever before. 

J. A. Tarum, Supervisor. 
KINGMAN, ARIZ., June 1, 1932. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: I am forwarding herewith a petition 
signed by 180 residents of Mohave County, Ariz. urging active 
opposition on your part to the measure now pending in the Sen- 
ate which would relieve the owners of unpatented mining claims 
from performing their annual assessment work this year. 

We realize, of course, that there are arguments both for and 
against the measure, but there are so many of our people who 
depend on such work for the only real money they see from year 
to year that I can not but believe that the majority hope the 
measure will not be enacted into law. While I do not pretend to 
be fully advised, it seems logical that the condition which prevails 
in Mohave County likewise obtains in other sections of the State; 
that is to say, that the persons who would benefit primarily by 
such legislation would be the nonresident owners of unpatented 
mining claims. For example, we have here in this county nu- 
merous groups of unpatented claims owned by residents of Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and other States. They are 
obliged to depend almost entirely for the performance of their 
assessment work. This furnishes employment for men and is of 
benefit also to the merchants who sell powder and other supplies, 
foodstuffs, tools, and machinery. 

I trust that if this measure has not passed the Senate by the 
time this communication and the inclosed petition reach you 
that you will be persuaded to our point of view. In any event, 
you may be assured that whatever your action is on the measure 
I personally am satisfied you will do what you think is right. 

With high regard, I am, very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES P. ELMER, County Attorney. 


PETITION 


To the Arizona Delegation in the United States Congress at 

Washington, D. C. 

Sms: We, the undersigned, being citizens of the State of Ari- 
zona, and as such vitally interested in any legislation affecting 
the mining industry, respectfully urge you to vote and work 
against the bill pending before Congress to relieve the owners of 
unpatented mining claims from performing their annual assess- 
ment work upon the following grounds: 

First. Many of our citizens are depending upon such work for 
their means of livelihood. 

Second. Such legislation is not generally helpful to the mining 
industry as the performance of the assessment work often results 
in the discovery of workable ore bodies, which permits of the em- 
ployment of men. 

Third. The net effect of such legislation is to aid a few owners 
of 1 8 whom we believe still have the means to carry on such 
work. 

Fourth. It would not help the individual miner and prospector, 
who ordinarily performs work on his own claims in spare time 
and who generally exists through being able to perform assess- 
ment work for nonresident owners. 

Fifth. It would deprive needy men of employment at a time 
when it is most needed. 

(Signed by Art Sievert and 178 other citizens of Mohave County, 
Ariz.) 


Report No. 1019 

SUSPENSION OF ANNUAL ASSESSMENT WORK ON MINING CLAIMS 

Mr. PATTERSON, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, sub- 
mitted the following report (to accompany S. 5137): 

The Committee on Mines and Mining, to whom was referred 
S. 5137, providing for the suspension of annual assessment work 
on mining claims held by location in the United States and 
Alaska during the year ending at 12 o'clock meridian, July 1, 
1933, having considered the same, report favorably thereon and 
recommend that the bill do pass with the following amendment: 

Strike out period, end of line 11, and insert colon with fol- 
lowing proviso: 
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“ Provided, That the provisions of this act shall not apply in 
the case of any claimant not entitled to exemption from the 
payment of a Federal income tax for the taxable year 1932: 
Provided further, That every claimant of any such mining claim, 
in order to obtain the benefits of this act, shall file, or cause to 
be filed, in the office where the location notice or certificate is 
recorded, on or before 12 o'clock meridian, July 1, 1933, a notice 
of his desire to hold said mining claim under this act, which 
notice shall state that the claimant, or claimants, were entitled 
to exemption from the payment of a Federal income tax for the 
taxable year 1932.” ` 

So that the bill as amended will read as follows: 

“A bill providing for the suspension of annual assessment work 
on mining claims held by location in the United States and 
Alaska. 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That the provision of section 2324 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, which requires on each 
mining claim located, and until a patent has been issued there- 
for, not less than $100 worth of labor to be performed or im- 
provements aggregating such amount to be made each year, be, 
and the same is hereby, suspended as to all mining claims in 
the United States, including Alaska, during the year beginning 
at 12 o'clock meridian July 1, 1932, and ending at 12 o'clock 
meridian July 1, 1933: 

Provided, That the provisions of this act shall not apply in 
the case of any claimant not entitled to exemption from the 
payment of a Federal income tax for the taxable year 1932: 

“Provided further, That every claimant of any such mining 
claim, in order to obtain the benefits of this act, shall file, or 
cause to be filed, in the office where the location notice or cer- 
tificate is recorded, on or before 12 o'clock meridian, July 1, 1933, 
a notice of his desire to hold said mining claim under this act, 
which notice shall state that the claimant, or claimants, were 
entitled to exemption from the payment of a Federal income 
tax for the taxable year 1932.” 

The foregoing bill protects valid existing mining claims against 
forfeiture of title for nonperformance of the annual assessment 
work for the current year ending July 1, 1933. Similar relief 
bills have been enacted at different times in the past during 
conditions of great distress or a national crisis. Such a bill was 
passed during the World War when a suspension was allowed on 
account of the shortage of labor. During the last session of 
Congress a similar bill was passed, suspending annual assessment 
work on mining claims for the year ending July 1, 1932, as the 
depression had created an acute shortage of money with which 
to do the necessary work, and this condition continues to exist 
at this time. 

Due to circumstances over which they have had no control and 
for which they were in nowise to blame, thousands of small mine 
claimants throughout the West are in danger of losing their 
property because they are unable to secure the money with which 
to do the required improvement work. Forfeiture of rights for 
nonperformance of required expenditure will take effect July 1, 
1933, unless Congress grants relief. Many of those who will be 
affected are old prospectors whose mining claims represent their 
all, so far as this world's ions are concerned. At great 
sacrifice of time, labor, and money they have kept their claims 
in good standing. To-day they are having a serious time making 
a bare living without being able to find the time and money 
to enable them to go into the mountains to do the assessment 
work on their claims. 

It was represented to the committee that while there were 
many mine claimants wholly unable to do the required assess- 
ment work, that there may also be many claimants who were 
in position to do so. The committee, therefore, deemed it ad- 
visable to include in the bill the proyiso that the provisions of 
this act shall not apply to any claimant who will be required to 
pay a Federal income tax for the year 1932. Under the bill as 
amended, those who are unable to perform them are relieved of 
the assessment requirements for the year ending July 1, 1933, 
while those who made a profit during the year 1932 will be 
required to do the assessment work under existing laws. 

It was also represented to the committee that there are many 
abandoned mining claims and no record of such abandonment. 
As a result, these claims may be revived after many years should 
they become valuable for or any other purpose. The 
committee, therefore, deemed it advisable to include the pro- 
vision that every claimant desiring to obtain the benefit of this 
act must file notice to this effect in the office where the location 
notice or the certificate is recorded by July 1, 1933. 

This bill will be of great benefit to many people and will do 
an injury to no one, and for these reasons the committee recom- 
mends its passage as amended, The bill has been referred to the 
Secretary of the Interior, for the opinion of that department, and 
as will be noted by the letter from the Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, and memorandum attached, the Interior 
Department has no objection to the passage of the bill. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, December 20, 1932. 
Hon. Roscox C. PATTERSON, 
Chairman Committee on Mines and Mining, 

United States Senate. 
My Dran Mr. CHARMAN: In further response to your request of 
December 14 for a report on S. 5137, a bill “ providing for the 
suspension of annual assessment work on mining claims held by 
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location in the United States and Alaska,” I transmit herewith a 
memorandum on the subject that has been submitted by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, to which attention is 
invited. The department will offer no objection to the passage 
of the bill. 
Very truly yours, 
Ray LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 


Washington. 
Memorandum for the Secretary. 

Reference is made to the letter to you of December 14, 1932, 
from Hon. Roscoe C. PATTERSON, chairman Committee on Mines 
and Mining, United States Senate, submitting for report copy of 
S. 5137, entitled “A bill providing for the suspension of annual 
assessment work on mining claims held by location in the United 
States and Alaska,” which provides for the suspension of such 
work during the year beginning at 12 o’clock m., July 1, 1932, and 
ending at 12 o’clock m., July 1, 1933. 

Annual assessment work on unpatented mining locations in the 
United States, including Alaska, was suspended for the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1931, and ending July 1, 1932, by Public Resolution 
No. 23, approved June 6, 1932, as amended by Public Resolution 
No. 30, approved July 30, 1932. I am not informed that condi- 
tions are an different at this time from what they were last 
year and I therefore have no objection to make to the enactment 
of the bill. 

C. C. Moore, Commissioner. 


BANKING ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 4412) 
to provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets 
of Federal reserve banks and of national banking associa- 
tions, to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue 
diversion of funds into speculative operations, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, when the Senate recessed on 
yesterday I was directing attention to that provision of the 
pending bank bill having to do with the liquidating corpo- 
ration for the benefit of depositors in closed banks, the de- 
sign being to enable the liquidating corporation greatly to 
improve existing methods of liquidating these banks, and to 
enable it speedily to come to the relief of the depositors 
when their funds should be tied up in these banks. 

It was suggested that the earnings of the Federal reserve 
banks should continue to go into the Treasury instead of 
into the surplus funds of the Federal reserve banks. Some 
people appear to imagine that these funds, transferred to 
the reserves of the Federal reserve banks, would be used for 
private rather than public purposes. On the contrary, just 
in proportion to the increase in the surplus funds of the 
Federal reserve banks, these banks are enabled to accom- 
modate member banks with loans, and member banks in 
turn are enabled to accommodate commerce, industry, agri- 
culture, and individuals, whether through loans based upon 
visible collateral, or loans to individuals upon indorsements, 
known as character loans. So that just in proportion as 
the transfer of these excessive profits, which are not now 
very excessive, inasmuch as 4 of the 12 Federal reserve banks 
failed to earn in excess of the 6 per cent interest last year, 
just in proportion as the transfer of these funds to the 
reserve funds of the Federal reserve banks takes place, in 
that degree the business of the country is served. 

We hear talk about the pee-pul.“ Who are the people? 
Are not people employed in industry? Are not people em- 
ployed by mercantile and commercial establishments of all 
kinds? Are not people employed by those who find it essen- 
tial to get credits at banking institutions? If so, the trans- 
fer in equity of the excess earnings of Federal reserve banks 
to the surplus funds of Federal reserve banks is in the inter- 
est of the people, is in the interest of employment, continu- . 
ous and otherwise. 

Attention was called to the fact that in one single year 
of the 19 years of the existence of the Federal reserve system 
these earnings of the Federal reserve banks were extraordi- 
narily excessive, amounting to more in one year than all of 
the franchise tax paid by all of the 8,000 national banks of 
the country combined over an entire period of 15 years. 
But that was a most unusual thing, a thing which had never 
occurred theretofore, a thing which has not occurred since, 
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and very likely never will occur again. It was due to the 
excessive speculation of the period. It was due to the 
abominable species of profiteering that became so accentu- 
ated and so destructive of the peace and happiness of the 
country that both branches of Congress with unanimity 
passed resolutions calling on the Federal Reserve Board to 
take measures of relief, and Senators on this floor bitterly 
vituperated the then Attorney General of the United States 
for not putting those profiteers in jail. 

Another related cause, if not a primary cause, of that situ- 
ation was that the Federal reserve system at that time had 
but a little over $2,000,000,000 of gold reserves, which neces- 
sitated excessive borrowing by member banks of the system 
from the Federal reserve banks, whereas to-day they have 
four billion and a half of gold in the system, which averts 
very largely the necessity of borrowing by member banks. 

These earnings, therefore, are not sufficient to make any 
impression at all upon the total revenues of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, but they are or may become suffi- 
cient to enable Federal Reserve banks more liberally and 
more readily to respond to the credit requirements of their 
member banks, and will, in turn, enable individual banks 
more readily and willingly to respond to requirements of the 
business people of this country of every description. 

I shall not comment any further on the question of bank- 
ing affiliates, except to say that I could wish that every 
Senator would get the Senate document containing the very 
fine opinion of Solicitor General Lehmann given to the Presi- 
dent of the United States at his request, and approved by the 
then Attorney General of the United States, Mr. Wicker- 
sham, bringing in grave question and conclusively proving 
that these affiliates are backstairs institutions which have 
no real legal existence, and are transacting business denied 
to them not only by the text of the national bank act but by 
the spirit and history and tradition of the act. 

Yesterday I called attention to the fact that the plat- 
form declaration of the Democratic Party at Chicago textu- 
ally denounced that system of banking, and called for its 
abolition. I directed attention to the fact that in his ad- 
dress at Columbus, Ohio, on the following August 20 the 
President-elect specifically and definitely declared that sys- 
tem of banking to be dangerous to the country, and approved 
that declaration of his party platform which called for its 
abolition. 

I have here on my desk now the annual report of the 
superintendent of banking of New York State. That gentle- 
man is a personal friend of the President-elect, regarded 
by all persons familiar with the banking business as un- 
usually expert in his knowledge of the philosophy and the 
technique of banking, one of the most courageous as well 
as one of the most competent of the banking experts of this 
country, recommending to the New York Legislature to 
divorce these affiliates from their parent banks, and require 
them to organize as independent institutions if they would 
continue in business. Yet we find here in the Senate those 
who have brayed and brayed about party declarations and 
about views expressed three years ago by the President- 
elect. 

I have indicated exactly where the crusade against the 
banking bill had its origin. The little banks were covertly 
incited to opposition to the bill from those large interests 
which antagonize other features of the bill. But my distin- 
guished colleague from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY] is charged by 
the committee with discussing that provision of the bill, so 
I leave that aspect of the problem. 

MEANS EXPANSION OF CREDIT 


Touching again for a few moments on the branch-banking 
feature of the bill, those Senators and those persons outside 
of the Senate who seem to fear that it means concentration 
of credit are, in my view, vastly mistaken. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? I want 
to offer some amendments to the bill without taking the 
floor away from the Senator. Will he permit me to offer 
the amendments at this time? 

Mr. GLASS. Undoubtedly; but I will not permit the Sen- 
ator to take the floor away from me. 
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Mr. LONG. I understand that. I wish to offer several 
amendments to the bill, if the Senator would not mind. 

Mr. GLASS. Just send them up to the desk and let them 
be printed, if the Senator please. 

Mr. LONG. All right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). If 
there is no objection, the amendments will be printed in 
the Rxconp. 

Mr. LONG. T shall want to have them read later, but not 
now. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GLASS. For what purpose? 

Mr. COPELAND. For a similar purpose to that requested 
by the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Under the rule, I understand all amend- 
ments have to be sent forward now. I have here amend- 
ments which I offered on the 9th of last May relating to 
branch banking. 

Mr. LONG. Let my amendments be offered and consid- 
ered as read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that 
may be done with reference to the amendments offered by 
the Senator from Louisiana and the Senator from New 
York. The Chair will state that there was a request made 
yesterday by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
that all amendments offered should be considered as read, 
and that request was granted. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KEAN. Are all amendments already printed that 
were previously offered considered as having been read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They are considered as hav- 
ing been read. 

The amendments submitted by Mr. Lonc, intended to be 
proposed by him to Senate bill 4412, were ordered to be 
considered as read, to lie on the table, to be printed, and to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 5, strike out lines 14 to 23, both inclusive. 

On page 5, line 22, beginning with the word “into” to strike 
out through the word “bank” in line 23, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “to the United States as a franchise tax 
except that the whole of such net earnings, including those for 
the year ending December 31, 1918, shall be paid into a surplus 
fund until it shall amount to 100 per cent of the subscribed 
capital stock of such bank, and that thereafter 10 per cent of 
such net earnings shall be paid into the surplus.” 

On page 10, line 5, strike out “seven members, including” and 
insert in lieu thereof eight members, including the Secretary of 
the Treasury and”. 

On page 11, line 3, strike out “The” and insert in lieu thereof 
“The Secretary of the Treasury and the”. 

On page 11, line 4, strike out “he is” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ they are 760 

On page 12, line 6, beginning with the word “At,” strike out 
through the word “tempore” in line 10, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following sentence: The ol the Treasury 
shall be ex officio chairman of the Federal Reserve Board.“ 

On page 12, line 15, immediately after the word “ oath,” insert 
“to the Secretary of the Treasury 

On page 35, line 18, immediately before the period insert a colon 
and the following: “ Provided further, That the foregoing provi- 
sions of this paragraph shall not apply with respect to the dealing 
by any such association in any obligations of the United States 
or the obligations of any State or its political subdivisions.” 

page 43, line 25, immediately before the period insert a colon 
and the following: “ Provided, That the provisions of this section 
shall not apply with respect to the affiliation in such manner by 
any member bank with any such corporation, association, business 
trust, or other organization engaged solely in the issue, 
flotation, underwriting, or sale of bonds or other obligations of 
the United States, or of any State or its political subdivisions, in 
any case in which such member bank shall have obtained from 
such corporation, association, business trust, or other similar or- 
ganization an agreement that it shall be subject to the same 
supervision and control as is exercised by the Federal Reserve 
Board over mem ot 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, when interrupted I was mak- 
ing reference to the fact that one or two of my colleagues, 
and many persons outside of the Senate less familiar with 
banking processes, seem to entertain some fear that con- 
trolled branch banking would mean a centralization of 
credits, whereas in my view it would mean a diffusion of 
credits. That is the view of the most experienced bankers 
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and publicists in the country. It was the view of the late 
Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. Pole, who on the branch 
banking problem testified before the Banking and Currency 
Committee. My attention has just been brought to the fact 
that it was the view of the late Woodrow Wilson, President 
of the United States, that controlled branch banking means 
a diffusion of credit. It means that thousands of small 
communities throughout the country now deprived of all 
banking facilities—— 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. GLASS. If I may first finish my sentence. It means 
that thousands of small communities throughout the coun- 
try now deprived of all banking facilities would be enabled 
without great inconvenience to have this service. It means 
that thousands of other communities throughout the coun- 
try, with inadequate banking facilities, with weak tottering 
banks, unable to respond to the requirements of agriculture, 
commerce, or industry, would have increased credit facilities 
offered. 

I now yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator recall having once written 
a book on banking? 

Mr. GLASS. I thought I wrote a very good book on bank- 
ing. (Laughter.] 

Mr. LONG. I wrote one like that once myself. I see this 
in the book—— 

Mr. GLASS. I am happy that mine has been withdrawn 
from publication. 

Mr. LONG. I just want to quote a line out of this book 
and ask the Senator if he has changed on this point. 

Mr. GLASS. Very likely I have. It is said that wise men 
change their minds. [Laughter.] Why, Mr. President, I 
started out last fall in my exposition of this bill by stating 
that I once was intensely prejudiced against the idea of 
branch banking; but I hope I am capable of learning things, 
and on this problem I have learned a great deal. 

Right on this particular point let me read extracts from 
several letters received by me only to-day. Here is a letter 
from Belding, Mich.: 

Dear SENATOR GLass: I wired you last night as follows: 

“So far as I can determine, the citizens of Belding are unani- 
mously in favor of the bill known as the Glass bill. This town 
of nearly 5,000 people has been without banking facilities for 18 
months. It is very inconvenient to be without banking accommo- 
dations in a town of this size. We formerly had two banks here, 
but one bank absorbed the other one, and afterwards the bank 
that absorbed the other closed its doors. This situation is the 
same in many other towns in this State. A large amount of 
deposits are going into postal savings owing to the lack of bank- 
ing facilities. In my judgment, something has got to be done 
in this country for the banking situation, and your bill, with 
the Vandenberg amendment, to my mind, suits the condition 
admirably.” 

BRITTEN F. HALL. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I say to the Senator further in 
respect to this particular Michigan community which he has 
been discussing that I am told it now has banking services 
only through an itinerant banking truck which arrives three 
days out of six. Yet here is a community which once upon 
a time was a busy industrial community, and one of the 
reasons why it is now prostrate and is calculated not soon to 
recover is the fact that it has absolutely no banking facili- 
ties whatever except the meager service to which I have 
adverted. 

The letter which the Senator has read is from a dis- 
tinguished citizen who has a keen insight into all possible 
banking hazards, because he has been in the business for 
years; and when he subscribes to the proposition that the 
branch banking privilege is the only thing that can save his 
community at this time, he knows whereof he speaks. 
When he says that his community wants this option, he is 
entitled to be heard with authority. If there be infirmities 
connected with branch banking, they are less than ncthing 
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compared with the fatal infirmities involved in a lack and 
loss of all banking facilities. 

Mr. GLASS. And the Senator from Michigan knows, 
as I know and as the committee was told officially by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, that there are thousands of 
communities throughout the country in every State similarly 
situated. The few letters I am reading now are just perti- 
nent to this aspect of the case, to the problem of a diffusion 
of credits. 

It has been complained that there was no hearing by the 
committee on the branch banking problem. While it was 
extensively discussed in all of its aspects, there was no 
hearing on a single half sentence in this bill which altered 
the provision that had appeared in every other print of 
the bill authorizing branch banking in States the laws of 
which do not permit branch banking to State banks. The 
reason for this was that, in the course of the hearings held, 
the Comptroller of the Currency and members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, including the governor thereof, appeared 
before us in public and in private conference and urged 
region-wide branch banking. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency urged branch banking in trade areas. 

The Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, as I recall his 
attitude, wanted to have branch banking confined only to 
Federal reserve districts crossing many State lines. There- 
fore the subcommittee, still inviting advice, still carefully 
submitting to criticism from any responsible source, under- 
took to alter that particular provision of the bill so as to 
authorize state-wide branch banking to national banks re- 
gardless of laws relating to State banks. 

It has been said there has been no hearing on that altera- 
tion of the branch banking provision, which appeared in 
every print of the bill. There was no further public hearing 
upon branch banking at all because the whole problem had 
been discussed, not only at hearings but for years and years 
before the committees of Congress. Nothing new can possi- 
bly be said upon the subject; but when the subcommittee 
reported that alteration to the full committee, it was the 
privilege of anyone of the 19 members of the committee to 
have demanded a hearing upon that alteration. However, 
not one of them did it. 

That report was made to the full committee in April of 
last year, and only the other day it was sought, without due 
authority from the committee, to have a hearing on that one 
provision of this bill. The bill was in possession of the Sen- 
ate and not within the jurisdiction of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. It can not be gotten there except by 
a formal resolution adopted by this body recommitting the 
bill. Nevertheless, several opponents of the bill brought a 
man here from Chicago to testify in an incoherent, incon- 
clusive, and, in some senses, a ridiculous way against branch 
banking. This was a gross discourtesy, as I conceive, to 
the chairman of the subcommittee charged by the full com- 
mittee with the management of this bill. I did not attend 
any such bogus hearing, and I renounce and denounce it. 

However, I am now going to give these gentlemen a 
“hearing” on this provision of the bill before the Senate. 
I have here some 3,000 or 4,000 letters and telegrams on the 
subject, and the Senate shall have a hearing on this pro- 
vision of the bill. I have these telegrams divided as to 
States; they are from all over the United States. 

Here is a letter from a little town in Wisconsin: 

4 pea Senator GLass: We confirm the following telegram to you 
o-day: 

Parenthetically, let me say to the Senate that never in 
my 32 years’ service in Congress have ever I invited a tele- 
gram or a letter in support of any view that I might enter- 
tain on banking problems. I have received them and have 
treated them with courtesy and serious deference, but I 
have never invited one. I have never been a party to a 
lobby for or against a bill. These 3,000 or more letters and 
telegrams came without any invitation from me. 


We confirm the following telegram to you to-day: 

“We approve your banking bill and urge its enactment.” 

We take this position for the reason that we feel that the inter- 
est of the depositor should always come first, X 
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“The interest of the depositor should always come first.” 
The pleas we have heard here have been for the little banks 
and the little banker and not for the people who deposit 
their money in those little banks and find that they totter 
over at the first gust of a disagreeable wind and lose the 
money of their depositors. This man says: 

We feel that the interest of the depositor should always come 
first. The writer has been with this independent bank— 

Hundreds and hundreds of those telegrams are from in- 
dependent bankers, and by no means from bankers alone, 
but from farmers and business men, merchants, people of 
every description in the business of this country. 

The writer has been with this independent bank for over 36 
years, and it is our observation that if we had fewer banks and 
branch banks that there would be far less bank failures; and, in 
fact, we incline to the opinion that possibly all bank failures could 
be eliminated through the elimination of unwise competition and 


the multitudes of small banks, with the resulting small volume of 
resources. 


Ina W. PARKER, 
President of the Markesan State Bank, of Markesan, Wis. 


Here is a letter, among many hundreds, from a small town 
in New York. Iam now reading just those received to-day. 
The others we shall have at a later and more elaborate 
“hearing ” of this provision of the bill before the Senate. 

Dear Senator Grass: I am very much interested in your bill as 
to branch banking and feel that it is very constructive and far- 
reaching in its benefits. 

I should like to cite you the deplorable condition of our city, 
brought about by the closing of our two banks in the summer of 
1931. Since that time we have tried three times to start a local 
bank without avail. The people will not invest their money in a 
local bank because of the double liability, and I doubt if they 
would patronize a local bank with limited capital. There are 
hundreds of towns in the State of New York in the same diffi- 
culty, and the only solution is branch banking. The people 
demand safety above everything else and will not patronize an 
institution that has not adequate financial backing. 

It has come to a fine pass when a community of 12,000, which 
these banks served, are subjected to the inconvenience of going 
miles to do their banking business each day and armored cars are 
being used to collect deposits for out-of-town banks. 

WILLIAM D. TWEEDY. 


Mr. Tweedy is a former mayor of the city of Mechanics- 
ville and a former director of one of the defunct banks 
which had such limited capital that it could not stand the 
first confusion in the financial system of the country. 

Here [exhibiting] is a letter that I could neither read nor 
print without violating parliamentary limitations of debate; 
and here is another from which I will omit certain expres- 
sions that would violate the parliamentary requirements of 
discussion. Here, however, is a letter. from Minneapolis, 
from which I read, as follows: 

I am writing to-day to the Senators from Minnesota urging 
them to support the Glass banking bill, as I believe it is neces- 
sary to help strengthen our banking situation and give safety 
and service to many towns that are now without safe or proper 
banking facilities. There is need for quick action. 

And then follows something of a vigorous nature about 
a filibuster in the Senate. 

Safe and proper banking! I have not contended, nor 
would anybody who is at all familiar with the problem con- 
tend, that branch banking is a certain cure for bank fail- 
ures. No intelligent person has ever made such a state- 
ment, and no intelligent person would ever get the im- 
pression that anybody who is an intelligent person ever in- 
tended to imply anything of the kind. So long as human 
nature is human nature there will be maladministration of 
banks as well as of other organizations; so long as human 
nature is human nature there will be knaves in the service 
of banks and knaves who are willing to graft upon banks. 

So that no system of banking will insure against failure. 
What I have called attention to is the extraordinary fact 
that within the last three or four years those countries which 
enjoy the blessing of controlled branch banking have been 
put to the severest test in all the history of the world, with 
what result? That while this depression toppled over nearly 
11,000 banks in the United States, not a bank has failed 
in Canada for 10 years; and the loss to depositors in the 67 
years of the history of Canadian banks has been, in the 
aggregate, less than the loss to depositors in these 17 days 
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of January, 1933, in the United States. What we have said 
and do insist is that in England, with its branch banking, 
not a depositor has lost a dollar during this tremendous de- 
pression, whereas we have been told that $2,600,000,000 of 
oes in this country have been tied up by the failure of 

That is a significant fact that ought to appeal to the judg- 
ment of men who are accustomed to thinking. Of course, 
it will not appeal to judgment where there is no judgment, 
nor to persons who are not accustomed to thinking but only 
to talking. 

Here is a letter from another little town in Minnesota: 

Dear SR: It has come to our notice that the Glass bill, with its 
provisions for branch banking, will come before the Senate on 
January 5. 

This was received some time ago. 


We desire to express our complete approval of the branch 
panking feature of the bill and sincerely hope it will be enacted 
W. 


WILSON FOR BRANCH BANKING 


A while ago I said that perhaps all Senators know, that 
the Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. Pole, advocates region- 
wide branch banking. I also referred to the fact that the 
late Woodrow Wilson, with a comprehensive knowledge of 
political economy, with a life training in government, had 
expressed the opinion that controlled branch banking meant 
a diffusion of credit, an expansion of credit, an extension of 
credit to the business interests of the country, with its 
beneficent reflection upon the fortunes of the employees of 
the industries and the business interests and farmers. 

I ask that the clerk may be permitted to read this expres- 
sion by Woodrow Wilson from an address delivered before 
the American Bankers’ Association. The clerk will find it 
marked. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


[From page 232 of Proceedings of the Thirty-fourth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ Association, held at Denver, 
Colo., September 28 to October 2, 1908] 


ADDRESS OF WOODROW WILSON 
. e * * 0 0 . 

I am not here to advocate the establishment of branch banks or 
argue in favor of anything which you understand better than I do. 
But I have this to say, and to say with great confidence: That 
if a system of branch banks, very simply and inexpensively man- 
aged and not necessarily open every day in the week, could be 
established which would put the resources of the rich banks of 
the country at the disposal of whole countrysides to whose mer- 
chants and farmers only a restricted and local credit is now open, 
the attitude of plain men everywhere toward the banks and bank- 
ing would be changed utterly within less than a generation. You 
know that you are looking out for investments; that even the 
colossal enterprises of our time do not supply you with safe in- 
vestments enough for the money that comes in to you; and that 
banks here, there, and everywhere are tempted, as a consequence, 
to place money in speculative enterprises, and even themselves to 
promote questionable ventures in finance at a fearful and wholly 
unjustifiable risk in order to get the usury they wish from their 
resources. You sit only where these things are spoken of and big 
returns coveted. There would be plenty of investments if you 
carried your money to the people of the country at large and had 
agents in hundreds of villages who knew the men in their neigh- 
borhoods who could be trusted with loans and who would make 
profitable use of them. Your money, moreover, would quicken 
and fertilize the country, and that other result would follow 
which I think you will agree with me is not least important in 
my argument: The average voter would learn that the money of 
the country was not being hoarded; that it was at the disposal of 
any honest man who could use it; and that to strike at the 
banks was to strike at the general convenience and the general 
prosperity. I do not know what the arguments against branch 
banks are; but these I know from observation to be the argu- 
ments for them; and very weighty arguments they seem to 
me to be. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I have here declarations by 
various trade bodies—the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and others. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. : 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand that the Senator feels that 
branch banking should be permitted only where the State 
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legislatures by law permit State banks to have branches. 
Am I correct in that understanding? 

Mr. GLASS. That does not exactly indicate my position. 
I have believed that national banks, being agencies of the 
Government of the United States, should be permitted to 
establish a reasonable number of branches in States, re- 
gardless of State law; but I did indicate that it was my 
judgment that that proposition would encounter bitter and 
prolonged contention, and that rather than have the many 
other wholesome provisions of this bill fail—provisions in- 
tended to separate these vicious affiliates, provisions in- 
tended to put an end under penalty to shameless stock 
speculation, provisions intended to relieve more promptly 
depositors in failed banks, and other kindred provisions—I 
myself would be willing to confine branch banking to those 
States which permit it to State banks if thereby I might 
secure these other provisions of the bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator that I do not 
think he and I are in any disagreement with reference to 
divorcing these banks from their affiliates. I am in thorough 
accord with his views as to that. I think the Senator's bill 
has many excellent provisions, with which I am in thorough 
accord; but the point I want to make is this: I do not want 
the United States Government to permit the establishment 
of branches in States where the people by express statute 
have forbidden it; or where they have not passed upon the 
matter, I do not want to permit national banks to go in there 
and establish branches against the will of the people. 

Mr, GLASS. I have said that is a plausible, if not an 
altogether reasonable, contention. 

Mr. WHEELER. What I was going to say to the Senator 
was this: 

As the amendment is drawn up by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Bratton], it provides that 

A national banking association may establish and operate new 
branches within the limits of the city, town, or village, or at any 
point within the State in which said association is situated, if such 
establishment and operation are at the time permitted to State 
banks by the law of the State in question. 

I was wondering if the Senator would consent to the 
amendment if it read as follows: 

A national banking association may establish and operate new 
branches within the limits of the city, town, or village, or at any 
point within the State in which said association Is situated, if such 
establishment and operation are at the time expressly authorized 
by the law of the State in question. 

Mr. GLASS. What is the difference between authoriza- 
tion and permission? 

Mr. WHEELER. Quite a vast difference, if the Senator 
will permit me to say so, by reason of this fact: 

In the State of Montana and in a number of other States 
there is no law expressly either prohibiting or permitting 
State branch banking; but the State bank examiner has held 
that there is nothing in the charter of the State banks 
permitting a branch bank. Under that construction, in my 
humble opinion, branch banks could be established in that 
State unless they were expressly prohibited by the law of 
the State. Consequently, I wanted a provision to be placed 
in the statute that branch banks shall not be permitted in 
a State unless the legislature or the people themselves, 
through an initiative, actually by law say that they shall 
be permitted there. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I have never been in favor 
of subterfuge of any nature in legislation, and I am sure the 
clear-headed distinguished Senator from New Mexico is not 
proposing to engage in any subterfuge. 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, no. 

Mr. GLASS. What we mean is that national banks may 
have branches in those States which permit the same privi- 
lege to State banks. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia that the Senator from New Mexico and myself are in 
accord with reference to this suggestion. 

Mr. GLASS. I think both Senators are wrong about 
branch banking. 


Mr. WHEELER. I do not think either of us is wrong 


about it. 
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Mr. GLASS. I know the Senator does not, but I do. I 
think the proof is convincing that, instead of being a cen- 
tralization of credit, branch banking is a diffusion of credit, 
so concisely expressed by Mr. Wilson, “a quickening and a 
fertilization of credit throughout the country.” That is 
what it means. 

I was interrupted—though the Senator from Montana did 
not appreciate it—before I had finished a sentence. Right 
at this point let me show the utter impossibility, if I may, 
of this concentration of wealth, this abridgment of credit. 

I will ask permission to insert in the Recorp a table pre- 
pared for me by the comptroller's office, showing the num- 
ber of banks, national, State, and private, in the respective 
States of the country, of which there are 19,163. Mark you, 
if I may have the attention of the Senator from New Mexico, 
this legislation would affect only 6,150 national banks 
directly. 

The Senator knows that a national bank is not permitted 
to own stock in another national bank; and that being so, 
it is inconceivable to me how there can be this “ concentra- 
tion of credit ” in any single State, and I have inspected the 
table with great care. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Virginia? 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be 
inserted in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


All banks in the country as of June 30, 1932, by States 
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All banks in the country as of June 30, 1932, by States—Continued 
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Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, there may now be estab- 
lished chain and group banking systems. There are many 
such systems. I am not addressing myself to anybody whose 
confusion of mind is such that he can not differentiate a 
chain and group banking system from a branch banking 
system. They are, of course, entirely different. 

Comptrollers of the Currency have been vituperated here 
upon the supposition that they have violated the law about 
chain and group banking. There is no law against chain 
and group banking. Chain banking has gone on for years 
and has proved a menace wherever tried. 

BUSINESS MEN FOR BRANCH BANKING 


Mr. President, I was about to state that I have here pleas 
for controlled branch banking from the National Industrial 
Conference Board, from the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and from other organizations which I desire to call 
to the attention of the Senate. 

Let me read you just a brief paragraph from a compre- 
hensive, impartial survey of banking conditions undertaken 
by the National Industrial Conference Board, primarily for 
the benefit of business men: 


If the test of a sound banking system is its ability to maintain 
its position and usefulness through economic adversity as well as 
prosperity, the American banking system failed signally in recent 
years. The failure of the banking system to function satisfac- 
torily under conditions of business depression revealed two serious 
defects. First, it showed that the functional changes in the bank- 
ing system that had brought it into closer relations with the 
security markets involved manifold risks. Second, it revealed 
clearly the structural weaknesses of a local independent unit 
banking system, especially the one-sided character of the burden 
of maintaining that system in smaller communities. 


Let me also read a paragraph from another earnest effort 
by business men to determine what is the matter with our 
banking system and to suggest constructive remedies for 
the correction of structural defects. The report of the 
banking committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States reads as follows: 


Notwithstanding the problem of overcoming deep-seated preju- 
dices in favor of the exclusive development of unit banking, your 
committee believes that one road to improvement of our banking 
situation is the carefully regulated development of branch bank- 
ing. The loss of the independent status of some banks not now 
in a position to protect fully the safety of the bank depositor, 
to whose welfare all too little attention has been paid, or to 
furnish adequate banking facilities to their communities, would 
produce benefit if these banks should be converted into branches 
of strong banks. 

Because of the prohibitions upon branch banking, outside of 
restricted areas, by national and State member banks of the 
Federal-reserve system, which furnish about 60 per cent of the 
banking resources of the country, and the fact that either 
insufficient or no branching privileges are permitted State banks 
in many States where relief is needed, it is imperative in the 
interest of early general improvement that branch banking legis- 
lation proceed from the Congress of the United States. 


THE PRESS FOR BRANCH BANKING 


Let me now give the Senate some indication of public 
opinion as reflected in a few typical comments of many 
hundreds of a kindred nature. 

Following is an editorial from the Chicago Sunday Tribune 
of Sunday, June 26, 1932: 


Experience has shown that the down-town banks can survive 
conditions which destroy the small independents; and of the 
small banks which have survived, all or nearly all are for all 
practical purposes branches of dowri-town institutions. These 
facts can not be overlooked by anyone who wishes to make bank 
deposits in this community secure against future difficulties. The 
banking laws should be revised as soon as possible to permit the 
stronger institutions to establish branches at strategic points 
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throughout the metropolitan area. The desire to foster small 
enterprises and to curb the growth of large ones is carried too 
far when it leads to the creation of unsound banks. 


I read from an editorial in the New York Herald Tribune, 
June 29, 1932: - 


The Chicago “neighborhood” banks, in sponsoring the Hull 
amendment, were fearful lest they be swallowed up if the Loop 
banks were permitted to establish branches throughout the city’s 
environs, They might have saved themselves these apprehensions, 
for they have been virtually swallowed up even without such a 
development. Out of 224 institutions in existence in 1929 only 
about 60 remain. Last week the debacle of the “neighborhood ” 
bank reached its final stage when 22 such institutions closed 
their doors within four days and induced temporary runs even on 
some of the stronger banks in the city’s Loop district. * * * 

If it were the weak banks alone that had to pay, it would not be 
so unfortunate; but when weak banks topple, they undermine con- 
fidence in other institutions, with the results that we have 
witnessed in the case of Chicago. Chicago's record of more than 
100 bank failures in the course of the past year and a haif, as 
contrasted with 13 in New York City, should be the clinching 
argument, if one were needed, for the adoption of a broad policy 
of state-wide branch banking throughout the United States. 


From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 1, 1932: 


Yet surely if the crisis has taught us anything, it is that a new 
national banking system is imperatively needed. Such a new 
banking system can not, however, be established within the 
framework of the old State rights philosophy. 


From the Michigan State Digest, September 22, 1932: 
VIRTUE IN BRANCH BANKING 


Michigan's experience of the past two years indicates that there 
is a virtue in the strong central banks of the State that unit banks 
are seldom able to match, and then only through amazingly effi- 
3 eee and with the aid of more than an average share 
of luck. 

Many able-managed local banks have been forced to suspend and 
reorganize or close altogether because of conditions in their locali- 
ties over which the bankers had no control. This has been espe- 
cially true in the 1-factory towns where industrial leaders had not 
been as conservative as the bankers. 

Without abandoning the belief in the high character of the 
managers of most of Michigan’s unit banks, so often expressed here, 
it is necessary to acknowledge that the experience of this State has 
shown that the support offered by a strong central organization 
can be of inestimable value to a bank and the community it serves. 

Lansing perhaps furnishes one of the best examples of this fact. 
Before the depression it had three strong down-town banks and 
four smaller banks in the outlying sections of the city and East 

. One of the down-town banks has closed, another has been 
absorbed by the local unit of the Guardian-Detroit group in order 
to avoid a receivership. One of the East Lansing banks closed. 

The Capital National Bank, local unit of the Guardian group, 
kept its doors wide open during the worst financial storm the capi- 
tal city ever experienced and saved Lansing from financial and 
industrial chaos. This was no fortuitous circumstance, but the 
result of foresight and financial power furnished by the central 
organization. 

During the time when bank receiverships seemed to be the order 
of the day in Lansing, the head of the Guardian organization was 
at the seat of the trouble, working night and day to stem the tide. 
By his efforts at least $11,000,000 of Lansing deposits were saved 
from being indefinitely frozen up in a receivership. 

Such service is of inestimable value to the communities to which 
it is rendered, and the problem of making it available over a wider 
area without sacrificing the important attributes of the unit bank 
is the most important question before the banking community and 
the public to-day. 


Editorial from Michigan State Digest, October 21, 1932: 


Regardless of the merits of the controversy over unit banks and 
branch banks, one fact has been plain in Michigan during the 
trying period through which the people and the banks have been 
passing: It is that at least one great banking organization has 
been able to maintain islands of security in practically every 
important industrial center in the State. 

The Guardian-Detroit group of banks have saved many of their 
communities from being stripped of every banking facility. About 
$75,000,000 of Michigan capital has been saved to industrial use 
instead of being locked up in receivership accounts because this 
banking organization has had the foresight to prepare against 
adversity and to stand and take the gaff when adversity has over- 
taken any community in which it had a unit. 

All the resources of a great state-wide banking organization 
have been concentrated at the seat of trouble whenever trouble 
developed. Banks might be falling all around the local unit of 
the Guardian group, as happened not so many months ago in 
Lansing. 

In ‘eure case the Guardian organization succeeded in being 
what its mame implies, a true guardian not only of the funds 
intrusted to it, but of the community in which it was doin 
business. In some cases it succeeded in saving some of the riv 
institutions that would otherwise have gone into receivership. 
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There could be no more definite application of the “safety 
test than the ones through which this organization has passed. 
In every discussion of the relative merits of branch banking 
theories this fact should be borne in mind. 


Editorial from the Daily News, New York, November 11, 


1932: 
ALSO WANTED: BRANCH BANKING 


As Senator Rosrnson of Arkansas says, banking reforms are 
another important obligation of Congress which ought to be met 
at the lame-duck session. 

We think Congress should legalize and encourage state-wide 
branch banking. 

It is our loose banking laws, under which anybody can set up a 
bank with less preparation or study than it takes to become a 
lawyer, that have been chiefly to blame for the failure of more 
than 5,000 banks in the last three years. These small-time banks 
did not have the resources to weather the storm; and when the 
panic forced them under it swept away more than three billions 
of our people’s money. That has got to stop. 

State-wide branch banking is no cure-all, of course. But branch 
banking in Canada and England, where it is nation-wide, has 
received a large part of the credit for preventing bank failures in 
those countries during times as bad as we have been having or 
worse. We understand that not a single bank failure has occurred 
in either Canada or England in the last five years, 

a . 


If the Democrats in Congress and the White House will produce 
genuine banking reforms along these lines, the Democrats will 
have enacted some truly conservative legislation which the Repub- 
licans were afraid of because they thought the small bankers of 
the Western States would object. That fear has hurt not only the 
pax gly and the Republicans but also the small bankers them- 
selves. 


Editorial from the Journal of Commerce of New York 
City, November 16, 1932: 


A real clearing up of the banking situation must wait for the 
strengthening of individual banking units as the first step to- 
ward a repayment to the Reconstruction Corporation of the money 
which it has advanced to borrowing banks. In this connection, 
an extension of the branch-banking principle under suitable safe- 
guards appears to be the only way out. In banking, unlike cer- 
tain other industries, a combination of weaker units may make a 
relatively strong institution, owing to increased diversification of 
assets and the greater ability to meet withdrawals by depositors 
in individual offices. This is especially the case if the merger is ac- 
companied by some addition of new capital, as may well prove 
feasible in many instances. 

The dangers of a too rapid conversion of the American bank- 
ing system from a unit to a branch basis are well known. Unit 
banks that are managed in exemplary fashion and that have come 
through the depression with flying colors may be adversely af- 
fected by competition of new branches of city institutions if the 
latter are not restricted to where they are needed, If the large 
city institutions offer their needed cooperation in accomplishing 
a gradual evolution of branch banking, however, and if the na- 
tional and State banking authorities show sound discretion in ad- 
ministering the law, these dangers should in the main be avoided. 
While loss of existing correspondent connections may appear to 
promise some contraction in earnings of large metropolitan banks 
for the immediate future, the resultant strengthening of the 
whole financial structure of the country should redound to their 
material benefit within a very short time. 


Editorial from the Detroit Times, November 17, 1932: 


In view of the shocking performance on the part of banks in the 
postwar period, the negative and obstructive attitude of bankers 
toward thoroughgoing reforms, as proposed in the Senate by 
Carter Grass, of Virginia, invites public criticism. 

The Glass reform measure, frequently amended and refined by 
suggestions from Federal reserve authorities, will again come before 
Congress when it reconvenes in December. 

Irrespective of the depression alibi, it is part of the record that 
Great Britain and Canada haye gone through the strain without 
the suspension of a single bank. 

In these circumstances the American people are entitled to assur- 
ances that a recurrence of such a black chapter in domestic 
finance will be prevented. 


Moody’s Investors Service is quoted in the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, November 19, 1932, as follows: 


We believe that the solution of the distressing banking condi- 
tions prevalent in the rural and agricultural districts must come 
from two directions—there must be a modification of Federal 
banking laws permitting national banks to extend their branch- 
banking practices; there also must be a general tightening up of 
State banking laws, entailing a greater degree of supervision over 
bank managements, with further restrictions placed on the grant- 
ing of bank charters. 


Editorial from the New York Times, Sunday, November 
20, 1932: 


But the evil remains that a multitude of banks, because of 
imperfect State banking laws, were organized under State char- 


ters with insufficient capital, inexperienced management, and ill- 
guarded restrictions, varying widely in the different States. The 
result, as Mr. Lamont pointed out, has been that thousands of 
these banks have been subject to constant danger of insolvency 
“under the most ordinary conditions of difficult times,” and that 
“90 per cent of the banks which failed in the decade 1921-1930 
were located in rural communities.” In protection of the deposi- 
tors, Mr. Lamont strongly urged extension of the branch-banking 
system. Only by this, he held, can such communities have the 
benefit of service from institutions associated with and supported 
by strong and powerful city banks, conservatively managed and 
with highly diversified resources and liabilities. 


Editorial from the New York Herald Tribune, November 
20, 1932: 


The movement toward the establishment of a branch-banking 
system has gained much ground since the enactment of the first 
halting piece of legislation along these lines, the McFadden Act 
of 1927, which permitted city-wide branches, In fact, the change 
in sentiment has been so substantial that it may be said to-day 
that the question most widely asked is not whether this country 
is going to permit an extension of branch banking, but precisely 
where it will draw the geographical boundaries of such branch 
areas. 


From the Literary Digest of December 24, 1932: 


TO MAKE BANKING SAFE FOR DEPOSITORS 

“ Now is the time to put the antifreeze in credits.“ 

That is, the President wants it, the Secretary of the Treasury 
wants it, the bankers are reconciled to it, and so the bill worked 
out by Senator Grass to give the country bigger, better, and safer 
2 is in a fair way to enactment, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
t 5 

The tragical statistics for bank failures have been recited over 
and over again in the Government reports. But when they tell 
of 10,484 banks with deposit liabilities of nearly 85,000,000. 000 
failing in the last 12 years, as against only 1 in Canada, they 
only hint at the miserable plight of thousands of American citi- 
zens losing, perhaps, their all in the failure of banks in which 
they have put their trust. 

And then there are the millions hoarded because of the loss 
of confidence in our banks, adding to the fear psychology which 
has been so big a factor in the depression. True, our public ofi- 
cials admit that the depression is bound to affect banks; but if 
Canada can get along with but one failure since 1921, many argue 
that we ought to be able to reorganize our system so as to get 
along with less than 10,000. 

Of course, everybody admits that there are dishonest and in- 
efficient bankers, but it is also agreed that our banking laws can 
be revised so as to diminish their capacity for harm. At the last 
session of Congress, after long hearings and much study, Senator 
GLass, of Virginia, chief author of the Federal reserve act, care- 
fully worked out a bill intended to cut down the use of bank 
funds in stock-market speculation, to get banks out of the se- 
curity-selling business, to aid depositors in closed banks, to 
tighten up official supervision of banks generally, and to extend 
branch banking so as to diminish the number of little, weak, 
poorly run banks which furnish the great majority of failures. 


From the United States Investor, January 7, 1933: 
BRANCH BANKING 

We suspect that it is not just a coincidence that both the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the New York superintendent are 
strongly in favor of a larger measure of branch banking. Almost 
any man, charged as these two officials are with the task of pro- 
tecting several million depositors, must have had his eyes opened 
in recent years to one deplorable fault of independent unit 


banking. 
LIKE GLASS BILL 

Both the Comptroller and Superintendent Broderick would ap- 
proach branch banking along the same lines, those already laid 
down in the Glass bill which the United States Senate is dis- 
cussing this very week. They would not allow any great bank to 
set up a new branch at its will in any community and harass some 
well-managed unit bank in the same neighborhood. The require- 
ment of the Glass bill is that the bank shall acquire each branch 
by taking over some existing institution, except in towns where no 
bank exists. Moreover, the consent of the comptroller must be 
obtained in each case where a national bank is concerned. Mr. 
Broderick's recommendation runs foursquare to this idea. He 
would allow no bank or trust company of his State to establish a 
branch outside its own community, except with the combined 
consent of his own office and of the new banking board of his 
State, and he would require each bank to purchase an existing 
bank for its branch, except in places where no bank exists. 

Thus, all of these authorities join in a bellef which Superin- 
tendent Broderick states in this language: “ Where well-managed, 
unit banks will always be a successful and continuous part of our 
banking system.” It is significant, however, that he adds these 
words: The recommendation as to branch banks is made solely 
because of our belief that it is an economic necessity, and it may 
provide a means in some instances of strengthening the banking 
structure and affording better protection to the depositing public.” 

In the quoted language he expresses what is the common motive 
of Senator Grass and the comptroller and himself, for advocating 
branch banking. It is essential as the way out of many a dilemma 
and as the means of meeting a genuine economic need. 
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THE CURSE OF SPECULATIVE LOANS 

Mr. President, there are several hundred other editorial 
expressions in behalf of this bill, particularly the branch 
bank provision, which I refrain from reading. So I turn to 
another provision of the bill which has been a center of 
attack from the money centers of the country. I explained 
it fully last summer. It is that provision which would seek 
to bring under control, in penalty, Federal reserve and mem- 
ber banks which lend the money and credits of their deposi- 
tors for stock gambling in money markets. If we had taken 
out that provision, and taken out the provision against illicit 
banking affiliates, we would have had this bill on the statute 
books long ago. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr, GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I have been told that the Senator has said 
that he did not think this bill would prohibit the handling of 
Government and State bonds by the Federal reserve banks, 
that the Senator’s provision against affiliates handling bonds 
was not intended to affect the handling of Government and 
State bonds. 

Mr. GLASS. They are expressly excluded from the terms 
of the bill. 

Mr. LONG. As to both affiliates and the banks? 

Mr. GLASS. As to affiliates? We are trying to abolish 
the affiliates in a period of years. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator has no objection, has he, to an 
affiliate handling them if they handle nothing but the Gov- 
ernment and State bonds under supervision, the same super- 
vision the banks are given? 

Mr. GLASS. Iam objecting to affiliates altogether. I am 
objecting to a national banking institution setting up a 
back-door arrangement by which it may engage in a busi- 
ness which the national bank act denies it the privilege of 
doing. If investment banking is a profitable business, who 
does not know that such business will be set up as a separate 
institution, not using the money and prestige and facilities 
of a national bank and its deposits to engage in investment 
activities? I want to make it impossible hereafter to have 
the portfolios of commercial banks filled with useless specu- 
lative securities, so that when stringency comes upon the 
country these banks may not respond to the requirements 
of commerce. That is what is the matter with the country 
to-day, and it is because this bill would avert a repetition 
of that disaster that intense and bitter opposition has been 
organized against it. 

Gentlemen talk about “the people.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator show me the 
provision of the bill which would except a bank handling 
municipal bonds? I confess my inability to find such a pro- 
vision. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Virginia yield to me? I think I can call attention to that 
very quickly. 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio to do that. 

Mr. BULKLEY. On page 36, beginning in line 4, the bill 
reads: 

The limitations herein contained as to investment securities 
shall not apply to obligations of the United States, or general 
obligations of any State or of any political subdivision thereof, or 
obligations issued under authority of the Federal farm loan act 
as amended. 

Mr. LONG. It says “general obligations.” 
pose the Senator would mind amending that? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I would not want to answer the question 
without seeing the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. There are bonds like highway bonds, or port 
bonds, things of that kind, which might not be included in 
the term “general obligations.” They are not what we 
would call “general obligations.” I do not suppose there 


I do not sup- 


ought to be any particular argument about that, however. 
There is a class of special bonds of States, general obliga- 
tions of States, which are not, strictly speaking, general 
obligations, such as levee bonds. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, my State is in- 
térested in that feature as well. The Senator from Louisi- 
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ana will observe that the bill includes the “ general obliga- 
tions of any State or of any political subdivision thereof.” 

Mr. LONG. I understand that, but, as an example, we 
have a levee board in the city of New Orleans which may 
issue bonds. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is a political subdivision 
of the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. But their bonds are not general obligations 
of the subdivision. It will be found that the term “general 
obligations ” will frequently be embarrassing in the market- 
ing of bonds. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They would not be general 
obligations of the State, as a matter of course, but they 
would be general obligations of the political subdivision. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I am sure that is true, and 
I am sure that was the intention of the committee, and I 
feel that, with the advices we had, under the scrutiny of the 
committee’s technician, we made very broad exemptions. 

Section 13 of the bill deals with the use of Federal reserve 
facilities and member-bank facilities for gambling purposes. 
I know there is some objection to speaking of it in plain 
terms. Some people are disposed to call it “ investment,” 
but nobody ever yet “invested” his money and stood at a 
stock ticker to see what the price was going to be in the 
next 5 or 10 minutes, or hour or so. That is not invest- 
ment.” That is betting on the status of the market. It is 
just as much gambling as a game of poker. 

It seems a mockery to enact State and community laws 
against gambling at cards and on horse racing, and having 
this wholesale gambling that not only affects those who are 
engaged in it, but affects the entire business fabric of the 
Nation. It was this that brought us down in the crash. 
That is what is the matter with us now. I am no moralist. 
Iam no uplifter. I am not going around seeking to punish 
the delinquencies of human nature. People who want to 
gamble with their own money give me no worry. But that 
is not what is involved here. I am not even objecting to an 
individual member bank of the Federal reserve system loan- 
ing its own money to reckless speculators on the market, 
if it be its own money. But that is not what they loan. 
They loan the money of their depositors for this purpose. 
It is not that to which I am particularly objecting. What 
I am objecting to is the lending of reserve funds of the 
Federal reserve system. It is that to which I am objecting. 
That is what the law for 19 years has prohibited, and that 
is what for 19 years these people have disregarded because 
no penalty was attached. 

As I repeatedly have pointed out, the Federal reserve act 
textually declares that in the definition of eligible paper re- 
discountable at a Federal reserve bank there shall not be 
included notes, bills of exchange, or other evidences of debt 
designed to be used for speculative or investment purposes. 

The English language could not possibly make it plainer 
than it is in the law. But because the law for 19 years 
has imposed no penalty, it has been disregarded by both the 
speculators and the bankers and the Federal reserve ad- 
ministration. The bill proposes to put a stop to that sort 
of thing. 

I noted the fact that 10 banks in New York City alone, 
of the hundreds of banks there, over a period of six months 
in 1929 borrowed in excess of $800,000,000 from the Fed- 
eral reserve banks on their 15-day obligations, which means 
that the major portion of that great amount borrowed by 
those 10 banks alone was thrown into the maelstrom of stock 
speculation, and thus the reserve funds of the Federal re- 
serve banking system were a large contributor to that 
shocking crash that wrecked all business in this country and 
had its frightful repercussions in foreign lands. 

I am in favor of putting a stop to that sort of thing. 
Sinister suggestions here that somebody on the Banking 
and Currency Committee is representing or responding to 
the interests like these, of course, have not the shadow of 
foundation. I am tempted to say they but refiect what 
some people might be willing to do if opportunity should be 
afforded. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Metcatr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Did not this sort of practice result in 
call loans amounting to about $8,000,000,000 at that time? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. Not content with flinging into the 
maelstrom of speculation billions of dollars of outside banks 
and corporations, they appropriated the reserve-fund facil- 
ities of the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand it the law now pro- 
hibits such transactions, but furnishes no means of pun- 
ishing for infraction. Am I to understand that section 13 
of the present bill simply confers the power to punish upon 
the Federal courts of the country? Is that the program? 

Mr. GLASS. It gives the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Federal reserve banks the definite right to suspend from 
the privileges of a Federal reserve bank any bank that 
continues that sort of thing after being duly warned by 
either the Federal reserve bank or the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Talk about subterfuges in legislation! Yes; I have been 
“ approached ” on these matters. I have had great bankers 
to seek private interviews with me and have heard their 
pleas, one of which was to change the little word “or.” to 
“and —an innocent change, I was told—but had it been 
made and the officials of a given Federal reserve bank 
should fail to give notice to the member bank that it 
would be suspended from the privileges of the system should 
it persist in its speculative loans, had we changed it to 

and” and should encounter a board of bank directors of 
that sort, as we had encountered one, that would fiout the 
authority of the Federal Reserve Board, there would have 
been no remedy. 

But under the existing provision of the bill, if the admin- 
istrators of any Federal reserve bank, as once happened 
and may more than once happen, should fail to warn the 
offending bank, the Federal Reserve Board here at Wash- 
ington would have authority to serve notice on that offend- 
ing bank; and if it should persist in its speculative loans, 
it could deprive the bank of further privileges of rediscount 
at the Federal reserve bank. 

Could there be anything more reasonable than that, or 
are we to have no legislation at all? We have been told 
that we shall not have. Is the Senate reduced to that level 
of legislative impotence that it may be told by any member, 
or any group of members not constituting a majority of the 
body, that it shall not legislate upon great problems; that 
it shall not pass a bill which these bankers know full well 
would prevent a repetition of this frightful financial debacle? 

I am sure no Senator will imagine that I am engaged in a 
filibuster, or that I desire any delay. I am simply trying to 
brush away the trash that has been flung against this meas- 
ure and to let the Senate understand its contents and deter- 
mine whether it may be sacrificed. All I have ever wanted 
is a vote. I explained the bill nearly a year ago, answering 
every question that was propounded as to its provisions. 
All we want now is a vote. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fottetre in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Virginia yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I thought the Senator had 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. GLASS. No; I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will state that I desired to 
suggest the absence of a quorum. That was the purpose 
of my rising, Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield for that purpose? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cutting Kean Russell 
Austin Dale Kendrick Schuyler 
Balley Davis Keyes Sheppard 
Bankh Dickinson King 
Barbour La Follette Shortridge 
Barkley Fletcher Lewis mith 
Bingham Frazier Logan Smoot 
Black George Long Steiwer 
Blaine Glass McGill Stephens 
Borah Glenn McKellar Swanson 
Bratton Glodsborough McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart re Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Grammer Moses Townsend 
Bulkley Hale Neely ell 
Bulow Harrison Norbeck dings 
Byrnes Norris Vandenberg 
Capper Hatfield Nye Wagner 
Caraway Hawes Oddie Walcott 
Connally Hayden Patterson Walsh, Mass 
lidge Hebert ttman Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Howell Reynolds Watson 
Costigan Hull Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Couzens Johnson Robinson.Ind. White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety-two Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield to me to submit a request for* 
unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that after the hour of 2 o’clock on Friday, 
January 20, no Senator shall speak more than once or 
longer than 30 minutes on the pending bill or on any amend- 
ment thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield to me for a moment, without losing the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; I will yield to the Senator, without 
losing the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Arkansas that he is going along in the right way 
perhaps to get something done on this matter. While I 
would have to object, as the Senator from Oklahoma has 
done, to the request as presented, I think we ean work out 
something if the Senator from Arkansas wants to withdraw 
the cloture petition. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I can not 
withdraw the cloture petition unless an agreement to limit 
debate is reached. I think the Senator well understands 
that. It does seem to me, in view of the length of time this 
bill has been before the Senate and particularly the length 
of time my friend, the Senator from Louisiana, has 
consumed 

Mr. LONG. And the Senator from Virginia has consumed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That the arrangement sug- 
gested or some similar arrangement might be entered into, 
but I realize, of course, that the request is subject to unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MOSES. Under the rules may a petition for cloture 
be withdrawn? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Anything can be done by 
unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks there 
would be no question that the petition could be withdrawn 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MOSES. Would all the 29 signers have to ask that 
it be withdrawn? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of 
the chair 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am not asking the with- 
drawal of the cloture petition, as the Senator well under - 
stands; but I am stating that if we may reach an agreement 
to limit debate, so that the Senate may be assured of reach- 
ing at some time a decision on the issues of this bill, I 
myself, so far as I am concerned, am not averse to coupling 
with it a request of the character designated; but, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from 
Arkansas permit the Chair to respond to the parliamentary 
inquiry propounded by the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair there is no question that a cloture 
petition may be withdrawn by unanimous consent; and if the 
memory of the present occupant of the chair serves him cor- 
rectly, that has been done on several occasions. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Chair is eminently 
correct, but it is a hypothetical ruling, for no request for the 
withdrawal of the cloture petition has as yet been made, 
and, as I have stated, it can not and will not be made unless 
there can be reached an agreement to limit debate on this 
bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Did I understand the Senator from Okla- 
homa to object? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I did. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the Senator any suggestion to make as 
to modification of the unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will yield 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield tò the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GLASS. For what sort of a statement, and how 
long? ILaughter. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. WATSON. I was engaged in private conversation, and 
I did not understand what the proposition was. 

Mr. GLASS. There is no proposition. I am before the 
Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. Well, that is a proposition. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisiana to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michigan. The Senator 
from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator from Indiana thinks I am a 
proposition“; but I am one that presents itself very plainly 
to the view of anybody who wants to find out my judgment 
about matters. 

Mr. President, some objection has been presented to the 
effect that a modification of the branch banking provision of 
this measure never had a special or specific hearing. I 
pointed out that every possible opportunity was afforded 
any member of the committee who wanted a hearing on 
that alteration to have it; but nobody asked for a hearing. 
Now, however, I am going to proceed to give the Senate a 


“hearing.” 
WORD FROM BUSINESS CONCERNS 

I have insisted that this is a problem of vastly more inter- 
est to the business of this country, to people who are em- 
ployed and people who are not employed than it is to a 
few banks of the country, and I desire further to indicate 
to the Senate what the business of the country thinks of this 
proposition, 
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I have here a bunch of telegrams received from scores of 
towns in the State of New York, from the business men of 
those towns, all of which I shall insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in lieu of a hearing that nobody wanted until re- 
cently when it was thought that this bill might thereby be 
delayed: 

Senator Grass, Washington 

We favor branch banking 10 all States. Congratulations on your 
efforts to stop filibuster. 

That is from Charles C. Haas, president of the Haas Con- 
struction Co. (Inc.), presumptively employing a large force 
of men and paying them wages. 

That telegram is from Jamestown, N. X. 

Here is a wire from Lockport, N. Y.: 

Hon. CARTER GLASS, 
Senate Chamber: 
i Branch banking throughout the country I believe right 


FRED J. LINGHAM, 
President Federal Mill (Inc.). 


Another from Lockport: 


Doing good work * . Branch banking *® è funda- 
mental for progress, I believe. 
T. W. CONNETTE, 


Manager Lockport Division, New York 
State Electric and Gas Corporation. 


Here is another telegram from Jamestown, N. Y.: 
Stop filibuster. I favor branch banking in ay. State. 


A, E. SCHOBECK, 
President Jamestown Malleable Pon Corporation. 


Onẹ to a similar effect from George L. Lockwood, from 
the same town. 

One from R. S. Crissey, manager of the Wilcox-Crissey 
Co., from the same town. 

One from Carroll M. Hall, from the same town. e 

One from W. M. Blackstone, president of the Blackstone 
Manufacturing Co., who apparently wants to get some credit 
to carry on his business and pay off his workmen. 

One from L. M. Vaughn, executive secretary of the James- 
town Chamber of Commerce, representing the business men 
of that community. 

One from E. P. Hall, editor of the Jamestown Evening 
Journal. 

Here is a wire from Batavia, N. L.: 

Hope zon can end * * * filibuster and hasten passing of 
Glass bill 

Signed by Albert J. Waterman, of the firm of Stedman & 
Waterman. 

Another from the same town, to the same effect, signed 
by Roy M. Mason, of F. E. Mason & Sons. 

One from Binghamton, N. Y., signed by Ray G. Pratt, 
president of the Pratt Lumber Co. 

One from the same town, signed by Charles Rosenthal, 
treasurer of The Fair Store. 

Another from Batavia, signed by Daniel W. Tomlinson, 
president of the Batavia Metal Products Co—another man 
who evidently wants credit in order to pay off his wage 
earners. 

Another signed by Frank Thomas, of the Frank Thomas 
Coal Co. 

One from Binghamton, from R. Z. Spaulding, of the 
Spaulding Bakeries. There is a man who wants to bake 
some bread for these starving people who have been so 
pathetically talked about here on the floor. 

Davenport Machine Tool Co. (Inc.). 

Case-Hoyt Co., at Rochester. 

Kee-Lox Manufacturing Co., at Rochester. 

C. B. Oliver, of the Oliver Abrasive Tool Co., of Buffalo, 
who wants to pay off his employees. 

E. F. Weinig, president of the Graphic Arts Co. (Inc.), of 
Buffalo. 

Mr. President, I pause to remark that I am so pleased 
with the attendance in the Senate, and the attention of 
those gentlemen who wanted a “hearing” on the branch 
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banking feature of this bill. They are “hearing” it out 
in the lobbies, perhaps. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GLASS. For a question; yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. May not many of those telegrams have 
been inspired by the desire of the Western Union and the 
Postal Telegraph Companies to obtain an opportunity to 
promote their own business? 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, I do not think one of them has any 
such inspiration. I think that suggestion is incredible. 

Mr. BLAINE. Will the Senator yield that I may produce 
something in which I am sure the Senator will be inter- 
ested? 

Mr. GLASS. No; I will not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BLAINE. May I suggest to the Senator that it in- 
yolves his name very specifically? 

Mr. GLASS. “Involves my name” in what sense? 

Mr. BLAINE. I can not state it unless the Senator will 
yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, yes; the Senator can state it. 
volves ” my name how? 

Mr. BLAINE. Not unless the Senator yields. 

Mr. GLASS. How long will it take the Senator to state 
that my name is involved? 

Mr. BLAINE. I can not have a restriction placed upon 
me. 

Mr. GLASS. Then, if the Senator is not willing to have 
a restriction placed upon him he can not interrupt me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to 
yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I repeat here now what I said earlier in the 
day—that never in the 32 years of my service in the Con- 
gress of the United States have I asked anybody to send me 
a telegram on any problem that was here for determination. 
I make up my own mind. I do not have it made up for me; 
but some Senators not now present wanted a “ hearing” on 
this matter, and I am giving it to the Senate. 

Here is a telegram from Buffalo, N. Y., signed by W. A. 
Schwenger, secretary-treasurer of the Irving Air Chute Co. 

Of course, that gentleman and all those other thousands 
of persons spent their money just for the pleasure of giving 
it over to the Western Union and Postal Telegraph Cos.! 
They had no interest in branch banking. They had no in- 
terest in securing credit in order that they might carry on 
their business. They just put their hands in their pockets 
for the love of it and paid the telegraph companies to send 
these telegrams in order that the telegraph companies might 
profit thereby! 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GLASS. No; I will not yield to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to 
yield. 

Mr, GLASS. The Senator declined to indicate that he 
wanted a limited time to tell me how my name was in- 
volved ” in anything. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to be helpful to the Senator. It 
would do him no harm and would give him an opportunity 
to answer these people for using his name in connection with 
this matter. If the Senator does not want to permit me to 
do that, very well. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I think the Senate will ac- 
cept my statement that I have not authorized any living 
soul to use my name about this bank bill. Is that satisfac- 
tory to the Senator? 

Mr. BLAINE. It is satisfactory so far as I am concerned, 
but I want to assure the Senator that I am certain that he 
would welcome the information I desire to give him, not so 
far 75 I am concerned, but in aid of the Senator’s own state- 
ment. 

Mr. GLASS. I have said to the Senator that I would 
yield for that purpose, if it did not require too long a time. 


“ In- 
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Mr. BLAINE. It will require only the time that it takes 
to read the sentences. 

Mr. GLASS. Very well. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to say to the Senator that this is 
not for the purpose of interrupting him, but I think it will 
be helpful. 

I hold in my hand a letter addressed to my colleague, in 
which it is stated that a representative of the Postal Tele- 
graph Co.—and I assume that that will also include the 
Western Union, though I have not the statement on that— 
sent this telegram to local merchants, leaving them under 
the impression that the content of the telegram was being 
transmitted to them, which telegram reads as follows: 

We understand Senator Grass would appreciate telegram sent 
to our Senators ROBERT La FOLLETTE and J. J. BLAINE, favoring the 
enactment of the Glass bill and opposing filibuster of Senator 
H. Lone, particularly section 19. 

Signed by the local agent for the Postal Telegraph Co. 

Mr. GLASS. My response to that is that whoever sent 
that telegram had no intimation from me that it would be 
“pleasing.” As a matter of fact, I do not now know what 
is the attitude of the senior Senator from Wisconsin on 
this bill, and therefore it would have been impossible for 
me to have suggested to any telegraph company to wire the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin. I impute to the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin the same capability which I hope 
I may possess of making up his mind on problems of legis- 
lation without any lobbying business such as here suggested. 
I have no idea that the merchants of Wisconsin are simple 
enough upon any such suggestion to pay out their money to 
telegraph companies to please Senator Glass about 
anything 


Of course, the junior Senator from Wisconsin intended to 
be helpful; of course, he did not mean to suggest that I had 
not told the Senate the truth when I said that I had never 
invited a telegram in my life, so far as my recollection 
extends, on any problem before the Senate. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not believe it is necessary, but I am 
sure the Senator from Virginia knows that I know that the 
Senator from Virginia never made any such attempt as is 
suggested in this telegram; that he is above that sort of 
practice. 

Mr. GLASS. I never dreamed of it, and, as I have stated, 
I do not know the attitude of the Senator to whom the letter 
was written. I knew the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
was opposed to the bill; and I intend no offense when I say 
that, knowing he was once opposed to it, I knew that he 
always would be opposed to it; and I had not the remotest 
dream, and have not now, that any influence may be brought 
to bear on that Senator to vote contrary to his expressed 
convictions. So much for that. 

Here is a telegram from Buffalo, from M. H. Baker, presi- 
dent of the National Gypsum Co., urging the passage of the 
branch bank bill. 

Here is a telegram from the same town, from E. B. Gross, 
president of the Gross Machinery Co. 

These telegrams are from people who employ workmen, 
who want credit facilities with which to pay off their wage 
rolls. 

I digress long enough to remark that I ought to felicitate 
myself that I have such a reputation among the business 
people of Wisconsin and other States that they apparently 
have such confidence in my judgment of banking matters 
as to disagree with the suggestion made here the other day 
that I know nothing about the problem. They have sent 
me three or four thousand telegrams upon the mere sugges- 
tion that it would please me. 

Here is a telegram from A. A. Roehrer, vice president of 
the Hotel Turaine, who needs credit in order to pay his 
waiters and other help. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Virginia yield to me to offer again a request for 
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unanimous consent? I have been advised that in all proba- 
bility it may be agreed to. 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask that after the hour of 
1 o'clock on Friday, January 20, no Senator shall speak more 
than once or longer than 30 minutes on the pending bill or 
any amendment thereto, and that the motion for cloture be 
withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fotietre in the 
chair). Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Has this been submitted to 
the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It has not been since the 
last request was made, but I understood from the statement 
made by the Senator from Louisiana on the floor that he 
would have no objection to the arrangement, and it is my 
understanding that he does consent to the arrangement. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor from Virginia will yield for a short statement—— 

Mr. GLASS. A very short statement? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I do not care 
to ask the Senator from Virginia to yield. I object. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
has the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand that per- 
fectly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Virginia yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think this matter can 
and should be worked out. I realize the stress and strain 
of these proceedings, but I am satisfied that this arrange- 
ment can be entered into, if the Senator from Virginia will 
be good enough to yield to the Senator from Oklahoma to 
make a statement. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if the statement is not to be 
a prolonged statement, of course I will yield. I will yield to 
any of my colleagues in the matter. The Senator from 
Oklahoma occupied the floor of the Senate for practically 
two days, and I did not interrupt him in any prolonged 
sense. If he wants to make a brief statement, I have no 
objection to his making it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I object to the unanimous- 
consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 
Senator from Virginia is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I should like to have the Jour- 
nal approved for the last few days, if the Senator from 
Virginia will yield for that. purpose. 

Mr. GLASS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent for the approval of 
the Journal for the calendar day of January 10 up to and 
including the calendar day of January 17. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

THE BANKING ACT 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 4412) 
to provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets 
of Federal reserve banks and of national banking associa- 
tions, to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue 
diversion of funds into speculative operations, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, here is a telegram from 
Buffalo: 


The 
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Universal confidence in financial institutions for re- 
turn of normal business. Believe state-wide branch banking in 
every State will accomplish this. You are to be commended for 
your unceasing efforts. 


H. FINESTONE, 
Secretary-Treasurer Household Outfitting Co. (Inc.). 


Here is a telegram signed by the president of the Superior 
Elevator & Forwarding Co., who wants to pay off his em- 
ployees with credits in favor of state-wide branch banking. 

Here is one from Charles Nagel, treasurer of the Zahm & 
Nagel Co. (Inc.), protesting against the filibuster and ex- 
pressing himself in favor of the branch-bank provision. 

Here is one from the president of the Niagara Apparel 
Co., who wants to be able to sell some clothes to the millions 
of clotheless people who are shivering this winter. 

Here is one from Troy, N. Y.: 

Are our serious-minded Senators powerless to end the burlesque 
and get down to constructive business? Surely there must be a 
solution. 

I am perfectly willing that there shall be a vote, and I 
shall not go into a decline if in its wisdom a majority of the 
Senate votes against the bill. All I desire is action by the 
Senate. I have no pride of authorship. Talk about this 
being the “Glass bill”! It is a bill nonpartisan in its 
nature, to which many minds contributed. The only reason 
why the Senator from Virginia is in charge of its manage- 
ment is that he was importuned by the Republican chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee to take charge of 
it. Those who are antagonizing the bill upon the idle as- 
sumption that they are spiting me are just missing their 
mark. These telegrams indicate the people whom they are 
spiting, thousands of them. 

Here is a wire from the McFarlin Clothing Co., W. P. 
Barrows, president, another concern that wants to clothe 
the shivering people so pathetically described here. 

Here is another from Buffalo, from Henry T. Upson, presi- 
dent of the Pease Oil Co., of that city. That certainly ought 
to appeal to my distinguished colleague from Oklahoma 
[Mr. THomas], who just now is not present. 

Here is one from Frederick D. Pierce, president of the 
Niagara Envelope Manufacturing Co., who wants to supply 
some more envelopes in which somebody out in Wisconsin 
may write, ‘telling of my attempt to influence the senior 
Senator from that State [Mr. La FoLLETTE] whose attitude 
on this bill I do not know. 

There are many others from individuals who do not indi- 
cate their business connections. Here is one from Burt C. 
Olney, vice president of the Snider Packing Co., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Here is one from A. Schreiber, president and sec- 
retary of the Schreiber Products Co., of Buffalo: 

Congratulations on your stand in the interests of better bank- 
ing. Hope filibuster will be broken and your bill passed. 

Here is one from the Rochester Box Lumber Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., signed by J. H. Webb, manager. 

Here is one from H. P. Brewster Co., by Edward M. Har- 
ris, its president. Here is one from E. W. Conklin, president 
of Mixer & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. Here is one from the vice 
president of the Empire Haulage Corporation, very likely 
using some of its vans to go out to some of these small towns 
and gather in their deposits because they no longer have 
any banking facilities left. 

Here is one from the Big Elm Dairy Co., of Rochester. 
Here is one from Wolcott J. Humphrey, of Warsaw, N. Y.: 

Congratulations on your fine fight. The filibuster should be 


broken and branch banking privileges given national banks in all 
States, we believe. 


Here is one that my secretary must not permit to get 
mixed up with the others because it is unparliamentary. 
Here is one from the Smithfield Pure Food Co., who want 
to sell food to the hungry. Here is one from the general 
manager of Joost Patrick & Co.: 


Local business heartily indorse your efforts to put end to Long 
spectacle and get down to business. 


Here is one from the chairman of the board of George P. 
Ide & Co., of Troy, N. T.: 
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Sincerely believe passage of Glass bill will greatly aid business 
recovery. 

Here is one from the Rochester Lead Works, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; one from Samuel C. Markel, treasurer of the 
Markel Cleaning & Dyeing Co.; one from Charles A. Stone 
& Co., of Troy, N. Y.; one from Thomas S. Hememway, pres- 
ident of the Metal & Alloys Specialties Co., of Buffalo; one 
from Allens Floor Covering Co., of Buffalo; one from George 
D. MacDonald, president of the Federal Motorship Corpora- 
tion, of Buffalo; another from the Franklin Institute, of 
Rochester; another from the secretary and treasurer of the 
Jeffrey Fell Co., of Buffalo. 

Here is one from the Spencer Lens Co. of Buffalo; one 
from the York State Fruit Distributors, by Glen I. Blades, 
manager, who want to get some credit perhaps from banks 
in order to distribute their fruit products. 

Here is one from the Moress Shop of Rochester; one from 
D. Goldstein, treasurer of the Buffalo Batt & Felt Corpora- 
tion; one from Deuel Lapey & Co.: 

Firmly believe state-wide branch banking in every State is 
highly important step in business recovery. Urge you to use your 
efforts to this end. 

Here is one from the Credit Acceptance Corporation, 
signed by Arthur D. Weller, president, who thinks the fili- 
buster here is shameful and that the branch banking bill 
should pass. 

Here is one from Joseph Markel, president of the Markel 
Electric Products Co.: 

Universal confidence in financial institutions necessary for 
return of normal business. Believe state-wide branch banking in 
every State will accomplish this greatly desired end. 

Mr. President, I wonder if I may venture to ask unanimous 
consent to have the clerk at the desk take these telegrams 
from New York and read the signatures, omitting, of course, 
any unparliamentary or uncomplimentary reference which 
may be made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being interposed, 
the question is, Does the Senate desire to have the telegrams 
read? [Putting the question.] The ayes appear to have 
it. The ayes have it, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

Mr. GLASS. Iam sorry for the secretary. I suggest that 
he read only the signatures and certainly omit anything of 
an uncomplimentary nature that may be said of any 
Senator except me. {Laughter.] 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the telegrams by city 
addresses and signatures. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask that 
the clerk suspend the reading of the telegrams in order that 
I may again submit a request for unanimous consent, the 
Senator from Louisiana and others having reached an agree- 
ment on the proposal I am about to submit. I will submit 
it, and then yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

I ask unanimous consent that after the hour of 1 o'clock 
p. m. Friday, January 20, no Senator shall speak more than 
once or longer than 1 hour on the pending bill or more 
than once or longer than 30 minutes on any amendment 
thereto, and that the motion for cloture be withdrawn. 

Mr. LONG rose. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I was going to ask the Sena- 
tor to make the last provision read, “not more than 30 
minutes.” For instance, a Senator might present an amend- 
ment and occupy 5 or 10 minutes on it and sit down, and 
he would be foreclosed from speaking 2 or 3 minutes longer 
in reply to statements made by other Senators. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have provided in the 
amendment that each Senator may speak not longer than 
30 minutes on any amendment. 

Mr. LONG. I suggest that there be omitted the words 
„more than once,” so that it will read, shall not speak 
“more than 30 minutes on any amendment.“ 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well; I will make 
that modification. I modify the request so as to read 
or longer than 30 minutes on any amendment thereto. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WHEELER. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. BLAINE. May the request be stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Montana to object. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to say 
just a word, I believe that perhaps I can help smooth this 
out. It seems to me that 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LONG. I did not intend that the Senator from 
Virginia should be taken off the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of 
the chair will see that the Senator from Virginia does not 
lose any of his rights, so far as the floor is concerned, while 
the Senate is attempting to arrive at some agreement. 

Mr. GLASS. I am quite content with that, Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I demand the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is the 
reading of the telegrams. The clerk will proceed with the 
reading. 

The Chief Clerk resumed reading the telegrams by city 
addresses and signatures, and was interrupted by 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Are the telegrams being read 
favorable to branch banking or against branch banking? 
We are unable to decide as to that from the description 
given by the reading clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that 
the clerk was requested to read the addresses and signatures 
of the persons sending the telegrams. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I submit a second parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Do the rules permit the printing in the 
Recorp of a telegram when read by the name of the city 
from which it comes and the signature attached to it with- 
out disclosing the contents of the telegram? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That can be done, of course, 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. A further parliamentary in- 
quiry. Has unanimous consent been given for these tele- 
grams to be treated as they are now being treated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate voted that the 
clerk should read the telegrams requested by the Senator 
from Virginia, his request being, as the Chair understood, 
that the clerk should read the addresses and names of the 
persons signing the telegrams. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Will the telegrams appear 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Record as read by the clerk or will 
they appear in full? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair is of the opinion, unless some further consent shall be 
obtained or the Senate shall enter some further order, 
that the telegrams will appear as they have been read by 
the clerk, with the name of the place from which they were 
sent and the signature of the person sending them. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Do I understand that the 
clerk is taking the time of the Senate reading the names of 
cities and the names of individuals without the contents of 
the telegrams to appear hereafter in the Recorp? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has already an- 
swered the Senator’s question by stating that the Senate 
voted that the Secretary should read the telegrams as re- 
quested by the Senator from Virginia, and the request of 
the Senator from Virginia was that the names and the 
places from which the telegrams have been sent and the 
signatures should be read. The present occupant of the 
chair is of the opinion that, without some further direction 
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from the Senate, the telegrams should appear in the RECORD 
as read by the Secretary. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, if the con- 
tents of the telegrams are to be printed in the Recorp, then 
I insist and demand that the contents be read. If the con- 
tents are not to appear in the Recorp, then I have no objec- 
tion to the procedure now being pursued. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MOSES. Anything read by the clerk necessarily ap- 
pears in the Recorp. Is not that the case? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct; but 
the point raised by the Senator from Oklahoma is whether 
the text of the telegrams, not having been read by the clerk, 
will appear in the Record; and the Chair stated, inasmuch 
as the Senate had voted that the clerk should read the tele- 
grams as requested by the Senator from Virginia, to wit, 
that merely the addresses and the signatures should be read, 
that without an order of the Senate they would appear in 
the Recorp in that form, and that the text not read by the 
clerk would not be printed in the Recorp unless otherwise 
ordered by the Senate or agreed to by unanimous consent, 

Mr. MOSES. I did not understand the request of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia to have been to that effect. I thought 
the Senator asked to have the telegrams read. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from New 
Hampshire, the Chair is quite sure, is mistaken. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, that may be determined by 
having the official reporter read my request. My reauest 
was that the clerk should read these telegrams. Later I 
suggested, in order to save time of the Senate, that he 
should just read the names of the cities and the signatures, 
but, if there be any doubt about it, as I think perhaps there 
is, the official reporter may determine that. So I shall re- 
quest that the telegrams be read in full and appear in the 
Recorp in the morning. 

Mr. MOSES. I was not in the Chamber when the sup- 
plementary request was made. I was here when the Senator 
from Virginia asked that the telegrams be read, and nec- 
essarily anything read by the clerk goes in full into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state, for 
the information of the Senator from New Hampshire, that 
the Secretary has been reading only the addresses and the 
signatures of the telegrams, and it was certainly the under- 
standing of the Chair, regardless of what the official re- 
porter understood, that the Senator from Virginia had made 
the request that the telegrams be read by addresses and 
signatures only. 

Mr. MOSES. I now understand the Senator from Vir- 
ginia to ask that the subject matter of the telegrams be also 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. GLASS.. I do make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When the Chair gets an op- 
portunity, he will ask if there is objection. Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is interposed. 

Mr. GLASS. I move that the telegrams sent to the desk 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection having been in- 
terposed, the question is, Shall the telegrams be read? 
{Putting the question.] The ayes appear to have it. The 
ayes have it, and the clerk will read the telegrams in full. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, he will have to go back to the 
start, will he not? ILaughter. ] 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


CoRTLAND, N. Y. 
May I congratulate you on your efforts to bring about the action 
on the branch banking law? There is a strong sentiment in this 
community in favor of branch banking for all States. 
DONALD A. BREWER, 
Purchasing Agent, 
Brewer-Titchener Corporation, Cortland, N. Y. 
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CorTLAND, N. Y. 
Your efforts in support of branch-banking legislation are appre- 
ciated, and I trust it will be possible to stop the filibuster on this 
bill so that it can come to a vote. I am in favor of branch bank- 

ing for all States. 
J. LEON BEAUDRY, 
Secretary and Vice President, 

Beaudry Wall Paper Corporation, Cortland, N. F. 

Avon, N. Y. 
Dear Sm: This community has been without banking facilities 
since October 26, 1931. We are confident that with the establish- 
ment of a branch bank in this community confidence will be 
restored and money would come out of hoarding, thus increasing 
sales and stimulating business and employment. We, therefore, 
urge prompt passage of the Glass bill, including the branch bank 


provision. 
_ Tos. C. COYNE, Town Supervisor. 


— 


New Yorx, N. Y. 
Please accept my congratulations on your banking bill. Hope 
you will be successful in defeating filibuster and that bill in final 
form will authorize branch banking in all States. 
A. C. GOODYEAR. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Permit us to congratulate you on your efforts to break the fili- 
8 We whole-heartedly indorse branch banking in every 
CHESTER B. Lorp, 
President First National Bank of Binghamton. 


Baravia, N. Y. 
Congratulate your efforts to break filibuster. Believe early pass- 
ing of Glass banking bill necessary for business. 
SCOTT AND BEAN, 
James L. BEAN. 


BaraviA, N. Y. 
Belieye Glass banking bill should be passed. Commend you in 
trying to break Lone’s filibuster. 
R. E. CHAPIN MANUFACTURING WORKS, 
Horace H. CHAPIN, President. 


— 


_ Burrato, N. Y. 
In interest of American business hope you can break up Long 
filibuster and put through state-wide banking legislation. 
SAPERSTON, MCNAUGHTAN & SAPERSTON, 
ALFRED M. SAPERSTON, Attorneys. 


— 


BATAVTA, N. Y. 
Heartily commend your efforts to break filibuster, and hope pas- 
sage of Glass banking bill can be hastened. 
P. W. Mtnor & Son (Inc.), 
HENRY H. MINOR, President. 
Warsaw, N. Y. 
Sincere congratulations and believe filibuster should be broken 
oe national banks in all States granted branch banking privi- 
eges. 
Warsaw ELEVATOR Co., 
C. E. KETCHUM, President. 


Batavia, N. Y. 
We are hopeful that you can end Lord's filibuster and hasten 
passage of Glass bill. 
Wrarp PLow Co., 
ARTHUR G, HoucH, Vice President. 


JOHNSON Crry, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your efforts to break the filibuster. We are 
in favor of branch banking in every State. 
CLARENCE W. Rose Co. (Ixc.). 
CLARENCE W. Rose, President. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
We favor nation-wide branch banking. Congratulations on 
your efforts in this direction 8 the filibuster. 
NEWELL TRUESDELL & Co, 
Epwin S. TRUESDELL, President. 


— 


Baravia, N. Y. 
Heartily commend your efforts to break filibuster. Hope passage 
of Glass banking bill can be hastened. 
Batavia LUMBER & Coat Co., 
BERT H. HAN RN, President. 
Batavia, N. Y. 
Congratulate your efforts to bring filibuster to an end. Strongly 
believe early passage of Glass banking bill necessary for business, 
GRISWOLD & McWaIN, 
ANDREW J. McWatn, President. 
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Burralo, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your stand in the interests of better bank- 
ing. Hope filibuster will be broken and your bill passed. 
Enos & SANDERSON. 
Gerorce Enos, President. 


MmDLEPORT, N. Y. 
This community has been without a bank since December, 1931. 
We are confident that with the establishment of a branch bank 
in this community confidence will be restored and money will 
come out of hoarding, thus increasing sales and stimulating busi- 
ness and employment. We therefore urge prompt passage of the 
Glass bill including the branch banking provision. 
MIDDLEPORT SALES CORPORATION. 
W. C. SHAW. 


Bourrato, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your stand in the interests of better bank- 
ing. Hope filibuster will be broken and your bill passed. 
Laurens Enos Co. (INC.), 
LAUREN Enos, President. 


— 


Burrato, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your stand in the interests of better bank- 
ing. Hope filibuster will be broken and your bill passed. 
CHARLES KENNEDY Co., 
CHARLES M. KENNEDY, President. 


— 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
We favor Glass bill for state-wide branch banking. 
LAPP INSULATOR Co., 
Grover Lapp, President. 


Burrato, N. Y. 
Firmly believe state-wide branch banking in every State highly 
important step in business recovery. Urge you to use your efforts 
to this end. 
BUFFALO CORRUGATED CONTAINER Co., 
W. A. SICKLER, Treasurer. 
Burrato, N. Y. 
In the interests of better economic conditions we urge you to 
use your infiuence to break filibuster and procure state-wide 
branch banking in every State. 
BUFFALO BOTTLE & CorK Co., 


Epwin F. SCHAEFER, Treasurer. 


BurraLo, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your stand in interests of better banking. 
Hope filibuster will be broken and your bill passed. 
ELK FILLING STATIONS, 
MILLARD C. Don NB. 


— 


Burralo, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your stand in the interests of better banking. 
Hope filibuster will be broken and your bill passed. 
FLINT & KENT, 
ALBERT B. MANN, Chairman of Board. 
Batavia, N. Y. 
Hope you will continue efforts to break filibuster and hasten 
passage of Glass banking bill, 
CHARLES I. HODGSON, 


Vice President Doehler Die Casting Co. 


— 


Avon, N. Y. 
Dear Sm: This community has been without banking facilities 
since October 26, 1931. We are confident that with the establish- 
ment of a branch bank in this community confidence will be 
restored and money would come out of hoarding, thus increasing 
sales and stimulating business and employment, We therefore 
urge prompt passage of the Glass bill, including the branch bank 


provision. 
CULLINAN Bros. 


Avon, N. Y. 
Dear Sm: This community has been without banking facilities 
since October 26, 1931. We are confident that with the establish- 
ment of a branch bank in this community confidence will be 
restored and money would come out of hoarding, thus increasing 
sales and stimulating business and employment. We therefore 
urge prompt passage of the Glass bill, including the branch bank 


provision. 
MARTIN P. COYNE, 
President of Rotary Club. 


— 


Burraro, N. Y. 
Firmly believe state-wide branch banking in every State highly 
important step in business recovery. Urge you to continue your 


splendid efforts to this end. 


LavuBEs OLD SPAIN (INC.), 
W. S. Smirn, Treasurer. 
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Rocuester, N. Y. 
State-wide branch banking bill will pass—must; filibuster dis- 
graceful, 
Evans Coat Co. (Ixc.), 
F. W. Evans, President. 


Troy, N. Y. 
Major operation necessary. Remove Long influence. Pass Glass 


measure. 
Dr. JOHN B. HARVIE. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Branch banking has proved worth elsewhere. Why not in 
United States? 
Amn Don & Co. 


CHESTER T. FELL, 
First Vice President. 


Osweco, N. Y. 
Why allow filibuster to hold up necessary legislation? Branch 
banking is the solution to many of the Nation's troubles. 
OSWEGO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Grorce H. CAMPBELL, President. 


— 


Osweco, N. Y. 
Banking revision is inevitable. Branch banking for national 
banks in those States now permitting this in State banks should 
be legalized. 
OsweEco INDEPENDENT IcE Co. 
E. D. STREET, 
Osweco, N. Y. 
Your efforts in behalf of branch banking are very commenda- 
tory. Trust you can break Long filibuster, 
FIRST AND SECOND NATIONAL BANK & Trust Co. or OSWEGO, 
Joun T. Mort, Chairman of the Board. 


Osweco, N. Y. 
Branch banking will prove a blessing to the smaller communi- 
ties. It should be passed without delay. 
Frank G. WELLS, Clothing Merchant. 


Osweco, N. Y., 
Your branch banking bill will eliminate many evils at present 
yery evident throughout the country. Hope the filibuster can be 
prevented. 
NEAL O'BRIEN LUMBER Co, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Your efforts to break the filibuster are being appreciated. We 
should have branch banking in all States. 
WYLIE B. JONES ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
JohN C. CLank, President. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Congratulations to you for your efforts to stop bank bill filibus- 
ter. I favor branch banking for all States. 
Du. CHARLES E. GOODELL, 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Congratulations on efforts to stop filibuster. I consider branch 
banking in all States a vital necessity. 
Aucustus F. ALLEN. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
We appreciate your efforts to break the filibuster. We feel that 
branch banking should be legal in all States. 
A. ROBERSON & Son (Inc.), 
ALONZO ROBERSON, President. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
We extend congratulations on efforts to break filibuster and 
favor branch banking in every State. 
JAMESTOWN WORSTED, 
Wm. A. BroapHeap, President. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
We favor nation-wide branch banking. Congratulations on your 
efforts in this direction against the filibuster. 
Vat. BALLOU Press (INC.), 
SAMUEL E. VAIL, President. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Your efforts to break the filibuster are being appreciated. We 
should have branch banking in all States. 
New YorK Stare Gas & ELECTRIC Co., 
Horace W. Davis, Director. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Congratulations on efforts to break filibuster. Favor branch 


banking in every State. 
JAMESTOWN LOUNGE Co., 
CHARLES 


F. REILLY, President. 
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JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
We congratulate you on efforts to break filibuster. Important 
issues as branch banking which should be permitted in all States 
should not be sidetracked. 
JAMESTOWN METAL EQUIPMENT Co. (INC.), 
Oscar A. LENNA, President. 


— 


Burrato, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your stand in the interests of better banking. 
Hope filibuster will be broken and your bill passed. 
WORTHINGTON, SILL & Morcan (INc.), 
Rara Morcan, President. 
BorraLo, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your stand in the interests of better bank- 
ing. Hope filibuster will be broken and your bill passed. 
STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE, 
James T. JERRELL, Proprietor. 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
Stop filibuster. Glass bill has our support, particularly state- 
wide branch banking. 
W. N. CLARK Co., 
LAWRENCE MEULENDYKE, Vice President. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
State-wide branch banking bill must pass. Filibuster dis- 
ul. 


JOHNSTONE ADVERTISING. & SALES SERVICE, 
WILLIAM BLAMIRE, President. 
TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Favor branch banking for all States. Hope filibuster broken and 


Glass bill passed. 
Judge Norman D. FISH. 
Tonawanpa, N. Y. 
We admire your effort to break filibuster. Are heartily in 
favor of branch banking in every State. 
BUFFALO STEEL Co., 
W. J. Krsure, President. 
BvurraLo, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your stand in the interests of better bank- 
ing. Hope filibuster will be broken and your bill passed, 
PENNEY & PENNEY, 
Cuas. S. PENNEY. 
Borrato, N. Y. 
Sincerely hope that deplorable Long filibuster may be promptly 
broken and state-wide branch banking for all States authorized at 
this session. 
REMINGTON RAND (INC.), 
James H. Rano, Jr., President. 
z Tonawanna, N. Y. 
Appreciate your effort to break Long filibuster. Branch banking 
should pass, 
Burrato BOLT Co., 
R. K. ALBRIGHT, President. 
Burraro, N. Y. 
Urge that you use every possible effort to break current filibuster 
and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide branch 
banking all States. 
Kueprer Bros. (Inc.), 
Marr Kueprer, Secretary. 


Burrato, N. Y. 
Sincerely hope that deplorable long filibuster may be promptly 
broken and state-wide branch banking for all States authorized 
at this session. 
SCHOELLKOPF HUTTON & PomEROY (INC.), 
J. F. SCHOELLKOPF, Jr., President. 


— 


Burraro, N. X. 
Urge that you use every possible effort to break current filibus- 
ter and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide branch 


banking all States. 
Inoquors Door Co., 
A. G. PHINNEY, President. 


Burrao, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your stand in the interests of better bank- 
ing. Hope filibuster will be broken and your bill passed. 
PARKE, HALL & Co., 
Fenton M. Parke, President. 


— 


Borraro, N. T. 
Congratulations on your stand in the interests of better bank- 
ing. Hope filibuster will be broken and your bill passed. 
ROBERTSON ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION Co., 
James ROBERTSON, President, 
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Burr. o, N. Y. 
Firmly believe state-wide brånch banking in every State highly 
important step in business recovery. Urge you to use your efforts 
to this end, 
ELECTRO REFRACTORIES CORPORATION, 
L. U. Mr. Wand, President. 


Burraro, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your stand in the interests of better bank- 
ing. Hope filibuster will be broken and your bill passed. 
New YorK Car WHEEL Co., 
SAMUEL R. GOETZ, 
Vice President and General Manager. 
Burrato, N. Y. 
Universal confidence in financial institutions necessary for re- 
turn of normal business. Believe state-wide branch banking 
in every State will accomplish this greatly desired end. You are 
to be commended for your unceasing efforts. 
BarMon Bros. (Inc.), 
Marcus W. BarMon, 


— 


Treasurer. 


5 Burrato, N. Y. 
Firmly believe state-wide branch banking in every State highly 
im} t step in business recovery. Urge you to continue your 
splendid efforts to this end. 
STANDARD Mignon Co. (INC.), 
WX. LAHODNEY, President. 
Burraro, N. Y. 
In the interests of better economic conditions we urge you to 
use your influence to break filibuster and procure state-wide 
branch banking in every State. 
DENTON, COTTER & DANIELS, 
Joun F. Huser, President. 
Burrato, N. Y. 
Branch banking is big step toward safe banking in America. 
The interests of the public demand breaking filibuster and legis- 
lating state-wide branch banking in every State. 
C. May & Sons, 
Epwarp May, President. 
Borrato, N. Y. 
Firmly believe state-wide branch banking in every State highly 
important step in business recovery, urge you to use your efforts 
to this end. - 
BarcaLo MANUFACTURING Co., 
E. J. BarcaLo, President. 
Lockronr, N. Y. 
I compliment you upon fine work you are doing. I am much 
in favor of branch banking throughout the country. 
F. W. ROBERTS MANUFACTURING Co, 
F. W. Roserts, President. 
Lockronr, N. Y. 
Trust you will succeed in efforts to break filibuster. I believe 
thoroughly in branch banking for all States. 
E. H. FERREE Co., 
Doveias R. PATTERSON, 
Vice President and Treasurer. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
I appreciate your efforts to break filibuster. Hope you may 
favor branch banking for all States. 
HARRISON RADIATOR CORPORATION, 
Frang M. HARDIMAN, President. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Am heartily in favor of Glass bill with provisions of branch 


banking in all States. 
Dow VROMAN. 


— 


Burrato, N. Y. 
Firmly believe state-wide branch banking in every State highly 
important step in business recovery. Urge you to use your efforts 
to this end. 
BUFFALO LOUNGE Co., 
Rosert S. Grsson, Treasurer. 


BurFraLo, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your stand in the interests of better banking. 
Hope filibuster will be broken and your bill passed. 
SAMSON PLASTERBOARD Co., 
STANLEY S. JENKINS, President. 


— 


WATERTOWN, N. 
Glass banking bill contains many needed reforms. People 
favor it. Please use your best efforts for passage. 
THE NORTHERN NEw York Trust Co., 
D. M. ANDERSON, Director. 


Y. 
here 
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Bourrato, N. Y. 
Sincerely hope that deplorable long filibuster may be promptly 
broken and state-wide branch banking for all States authorized at 


this session. 
Epwarp L. Koons. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your stand in the interests of better bank- 
ing. Hope filibuster will be broken and your bill passed. 
Ontario Brscurr Co., 
Harry R. TEMPLETON, President. 


Burrato, N. Y. 
Urge that you do your utmost to break the deplorable filibuster 
and pass a bill at this session making state-wide branch banking 

legal in all States. 
JoRN W. Danrorty Co., 

By N. LonNd Danrorty, President. 

e New Yors, N. Y. 
Wish to commend you on your efforts with the Glass bill and 
hope present filibuster will be broken. I also wish to urge state- 


wide branch banking in every State. 
AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE Co., 
THOMAS B. Boss, President. 


Burrato, N. T. 
Sincerely hope that deplorable Long filibuster may be promptly 
broken and state-wide branch banking for all States authorized 
at this session, 


FOSTER-MILBURN Co., 
H. O. Smr, President. 
New Yors, N. Y. 
Your efforts pass Glass bill commendable. Hope you succeed 
breaking filibuster and that bill when passed will provide state- 
wide branch banking in every State. 
R. B. WHITE. 


BurraLo, N. Y. 
Orge that you use every possible effort to break current filibuster 
and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide branch 
banking all States. 
Boarp BUFFALO INSURANCE Co., 
PHILIP J. WIcKseER, Chairman. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Sincerely hope that deplorable Long filibuster may be promptly 
broken and state-wide branch banking for all States authorized at 


this session. 
BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN (INC.), 
ALEX F. Oszorn, Vice President. 
Burrao, N. Y. 
I am very anxious have you succeed in breaking filibuster led by 


Senator Long and hope you will be successful in passing bill at 
this session authorizing state-wide branch banking for all States. 
GOODYEAR WENDE OIL CORPORATION. 
H. H. WENDE, President. 
Burratro, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your stand in the interests of better bank- 
ing. Hope filibuster will be broken and your bill passed. 
Pratt & LAMBERT (INC.), 
H. E. WEBSTER, 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Regret that valuable time of Senate taken by filibuster. Glass 
bill entitled to favorable consideration. 
SEARS & PRUYN (INC.), 
M. S. Prurn, Pri t. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
Regret filibuster on Glass banking bill. Please use your efforts 
to give bill favorable consideration, including branch banking 
provisions. 
THE NORTHERN NEw Tonk TRUST CO. 
J. F. Amos, Director. 


New Tonk. N. Y. 
Beg to extend commendation of your high statesmanship in 
contending for the passage of your bill and wish to sug- 
gest that act finally shall authorize national banks to 
conduct state-wide branch banking in every State. Best regards. 
Epcar H. BOLES. 


Burrato, N. Y. 
Urge that you use every possible effort to break current fili- 
buster and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide 
branch banking all States. 
CROUCH & ALLEN. 
HERBERT E. CROUCH. 
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Attica, N. T. 
Ending of filibuster and favorable action on Glass bill our re- 
quest to you. 
Bank OF ATTICA, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
We urge breaking of the filibuster and favorable action on the 


Glass banking bill. 
CENTRAL BANK OF KENMORE, 


New York, N. Y. 
Hope you will be successful in getting your bill through in spite 
of opposition; also hope bill in final form will provide for state- 
wide branch banking in every State. 
ALBERT LINCOLN SALT. 


FRANK A. METCHAM. 
ssn Gites Burrato, N. Y. 
We urge prompt action on the G banking bill. 
STATE BANK OF KENMORE. 


Dunxmk, N. Y. 
end filibustering and take favorable action on 


Hope you 2 
banking 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK. 


— 


Glass 


Watertown, N. Y. 
Belleve Glass banking bill should have favorable action. Tour 
efforts to break filibuster merit congratulations. r 
BANK OF ANTWERP, N. T., 
W. D. Moran, Director. 


Burralo, N. Y. 
Urge that you use every possible effort to break current filibuster 
and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide branch 


DOLLAR DRY CLEANING Co., 
H. J, Grossman, Vice President, 


— 


— 


Burralo, N. X. 
Urge that you use every possible effort to break current filibuster 
and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide branch 


banking all States. 
W. A. GARDNER & Co, 


W. A. GARDNER. 
Burraro, N. Y. 
Urge that you use every possible effort to break current filibus- 
ter and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide branch 
banking in all States. 
BUFFALO WEAVING & BELTING Co. 
G. L. MATHEWSON, 
President and Treasurer. 


Burrato, N. T. 
Urge that you use every possible efort to break current fiilibus- 
ter and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide branch 
banking in all States. 
MCDONNELL & Sons (INc.), 
THomas F. MCDONNELL, Treasurer. 


Burrato, N. Y. 
Urge that you use every possible effort to break current filibus- 
ter and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide branch 
banking in all States. 
MCcDOUGALL BUTLER (Ixc.), 
ANDREW S. BUTLER, President. 


BurraLo, N. Y. 
In the interests of better economic conditions we urge you to 
use your influence to break filibuster and procure state-wide 
branch banking in every State. 
Harp MANUFACTURING Co., 


James H. Dyert, President. 


Burra.o, N. Y. 
Branch banking is big step toward safe banking in America, 
The interests of the public demand breaking filibuster and legislat- 
ing state-wide branch banking in every State. 
Wr1ams Goto REFINING Co., 
REGINALD Wiiu1aMs, Vice President. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Firmly believe state-wide branch banking in every State highly 
hen t. In business recovery urge you to use your efforts to 
end. 
McKate-Hatcu (Inc.), 
A. T. McKatc, President. 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
Heartily favor passage of Glass bill. Filibuster regrettable. 
Appreciate your efforts to pass bill. 
CITIZENS BANK OF CAPE VINCENT, N. V., 
T. C. KILLEEN, Vice President. 


Burrato, N. Y. 
This company urges you to assist in breaking the filibuster now 
existing in the Senate and to pass the necessary bank legislation, 
which will allow state-wide branch banking. 
GREAT LAKES PORTLAND CEMENT CORPORATION. 
New York, N. Y. 
Appreciate thoroughly your splendid efforts to have your bank- 
ing bill enacted d this Congress, and sincerely hope you will 
be able to break up the filibuster. I feel strongly that Congress 
should authorize state-wide branch banking in every State for the 
national b system, and I trust when your bill is passed it 
will provide for that. 
James G. BLAINE. 
New York, N. Y. 
Sorry present filibuster is interfering with your commendable 
efforts to put through the Glass bill, and hope filibuster will be 
broken. Want to urge you to put your bill through allowing 


branch in ev State. 
8 * LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
ALBERT T. TAMBLYN, President. 


New York, N. Y. 

I wish to commend you for your efforts to put through the 
Glass bill, and urge that it include branch banking in each and 
every State. Sincerely hope that the present filibuster will be 

ken. 
a BANKERS COMMERCIAL Security Co. (INc.), 
RICHARD W. LAWRENCE, President. 


New Tonk, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your efforts to put through the Glass bill. 
Sincerely hope you will be abie to break the present filibuster. 
May I urge you to put your bill through allowing branch banking 
in each and every State? 
LANSBURGH BROS. 
Percy W. LANSBURGH. 


— 


Burrato, N. Y. 

I am very anxious to have you succeed in breaking filibuster led 
by Senator Lone, and hope you will be successful in passing bill 
at this session authorizing state-wide branch banking for all States. 

AMERICAN STEAMSHIP Co., 
Apam E. Cornetius, Chairman of Board. 


— 


BurraLo, N. Y. 
Urge that you use every possible effort to break current filibuster 
and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide branch 
banking in all States. 
BUFFALO SAVINGS BANK, 
CHARLES L. Gurney, President. 


— 


BurraLo, N. Y. 
Sincerely hope that deplorable Long filibuster may be promptly 
broken and state-wide branch banking for all States authorized at 
this session. 
BUFFALO COURIER EXPRESS, 
W. J. Conners, Jr., 
President and Publisher. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your effort to break filibuster. We are in 


favor of branch banking in every State. 
BANK or BLASDELL. 


BurFfaLo, N. Y. 

I am very anxious have you succeed in breaking filibuster led 
by Senator Lonc and hope you will be successful in passing bill 
at this session authorizing state-wide branch banking for all States. 

ELLIcoTT SQUARE Co. of BUFFALO, 
RODERICK POTTER, President. 


Burraro, N. Y. 
Universal confidence in financial institutions necessary for re- 
turn to normal business. Believe state-wide branch banking in 
every State will accomplish this greatly desired end. You are to 
be commended for your unceasing efforts. 
ACME PATTERN WORKS, 
Howarp TAYLOR, President. 


— 


Burraro, N. Y. 
In the interests of better economic conditions we urge you to 
use your influence to break filibuster and procure state-wide 
branch banking in every State. 
FEDDERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
L. F. FEDDERS, President. 


BuFFALO, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your stand in the interests of better bank- 
ing. Hope filibuster will be broken and your bill passed. 
GREATER BUFFALO PROPERTIES (INC.), 
M. M. Coun, President. 
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Burrato, N. Y. 
Firmly believe state-wide branch banking in every State highly 
important step in business recovery. Urge you to continue your 
splendid efforts to this end. 
BERNARD DRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 
BERNARD LEVIN. 


Burrato, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your stand in the interests of better banke 
ing. Hope filibuster will be broken and your bill passed. 
TAYLOR & CRATE, 
Horace F. TayLoRr, President. 


Burrato, N. Y. 
Universal confidence in financial institutions necessary for 
return of normal business. Believe state-wide branch banking 
in every State will accomplish this greatly desired end. You are 
to be commended for your unceasing efforts. 
A. Victor & Co. 
ARTHUR Victor, Jr., President. 


— 


BurraLo, N. Y. 
Branch banking is big step toward safe banking in America. 
The interests of the public demand breaking filibuster and 
legislating state-wide branch banking in every State. 
ATTERBURY Motor Truck Co., 
J. S. Spraker, President. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
Country seriously needs branch banking system in all States. I 
appreciate your efforts. 
Bewley Bros. CANNING Co., 
WILLIAM BEWLEY, President. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
Your work breaking filibuster commendatory. I am for branch 
banking everywhere. 
MERRITT ENGINEERING & SALES Co., 
Ericsson H. MerrITT, President. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
I am for branch banking in every State. Appreciate your efforts 


in breaking filibuster, 
FRIEND MANUFACTURING Co., 
G. ALBERT HULL, President. 


— 


Lockport, N. Y. 
Good best wishes in your efforts. I am for branch banking 
throughout. 
D. R. SILLESkY & Co., 
D. R. SILLESKY. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Appreciate your effort to break filibuster and secure passage 
Glass bill. 
SPILLMAN ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 
GEORGE H. Cramer, President. 


— 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Your effort to break filibuster much appreciated. Bill should 
be passed permitting branch banking in every State. 
Creopipt Co., 
J. D. Grues, President, 


— 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Believe Glass bill with branch banking provisions should pass. 
R. T. JONES LUMBER CO., 
H. MORTON JONES, 
President and Treasurer. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Congratulate you on effort to break filibuster. We are in fayor 
of branch banking in every State. 
NATIONAL MANUFACTURING Co., 
CLINTON F. Brown, President. 


— 


Norru Tonowannpa, N. Y. 
5 Hope you succeed enactment Glass bill this session with branch 
anking. 
RUDOLPH WURLITZER MANUFACTURING Co., 
Farny Wortirzer, President. 
WEE Norta Tonowanna, N. T. 
Congratulations on effort to break filibuster. Am heartily in 
favor of branch banking for all States. 
C. J. KNOWELL, Former City Judge. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Break that filibuster. We support Glass bill. Favor state-wide 
branches every State. 


SWEENEY & BOLAND (INC.), 
Patrick T. Borax, President. 
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Rocuester, N. Y. 
Break that filibuster. We support Glass bill. Favor state-wide 
branches every State. 
SHERWOOD SHOE Co., 


FREDERICK A. SHERWOOD, 
President 


ROCHESTER, N. T. 
Break that filibuster. We support Glass bill; favor state-wide 
branches every State. 
F. B. Raz OIL Co. 


Jonn H. Rax, President. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Break that filibuster. We support Glass bill; favor state-wide 


branches every State. 
ROCHESTER LUMBER CO., 
ALVAH F. STAHL, Treasurer. 


RocHEsTER, N. T. 
State-wide branch panting pin man must pass; filibuster disgraceful. 
BEACH, FOLGER, Bacon & KEATING, 
5 B. KEATING. 


— 
— 


— 


* 
State-wide branch banking bill must pass; filibuster 
ROCHESTER FoLDING Box Co., 
Harry C. STEVENSON, President. 
Warsaw, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your fine fight. The filibuster should be 
broken and branch banking privileges given national banks in 
all States we believe. 
Warsaw Burron Co. 


Burrato, N. Y. 
Universal confidence In financial institutions necessary for re- 
turn of normal business. Believe state-wide branch in 
every State will accomplish this greatly desired end. You are to 
be commended for your unceasing efforts. 
BAKER JONES HAUSAUER, 
ROBERT HAUSAUER, President. 


BurraLo, N. Y. 
in the interests of better bank- 
and your bill passed. 
J. W. Cowrrn (Ixc.), 
JoHN W. CowreER, President. 


Congratulations on your 
ing. Hope filibuster will be broken 


Burrato, N. Y. 
Firmly believe state-wide branch banking in every State highly 
tmportant step in business recovery. Urge you to use your efforts 


to this end. 
KULP TRANSPORTATION LINES, 
Frank H. KULP, President. 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
Filibuster shameful. Pass state-wide branch banking bill for 
every State. 
WHITMORE, RAUBER & VICINUS, 
Lewis S. WHITMORE, Vice President. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Urge that you do everything possible break present deplorable 
filibuster and pass bill at this session legalizing state-wide branch 
banking for all States. 
MrcEARL M. Coun, Attorney at Law. 
Burraro, N. Y. 
Urge that you do your utmost to break the Long filibuster and 
pass bill at this session making state-wide branch banking legal 


in all States. 
EMANUEL BOASBERG, INVESTMENTS. 


Borrato, N. Y. 
Urge that you use every possible effort to break current filibuster 
and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide branch 
banking States. 


GEORGE A. KELLER, 
Commander in Chief Buffalo Consistory. 
BurraLo, N. T. 
Urge that you use every effort to break current filibuster and 
effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide branch 
banking all States. 


ý Vice President-Treasurer. 
BurraLo, N. Y. 
In the interests of better economic conditions, we urge you to 
use your infiuence to break filibuster and procure state-wide 
branch banking in every State. 


Deco RESTAURANTS (INC.), 
Grecory J. Decx, President. 
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BurFrao, N. Y. 
Urge that you use every possible effort to break current filibuster 
and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide branch 
banking all States. - 
WHITNEY GRAHAM Co. (INC.), 
MERLE B. WHITNEY, 
President-Treasurer. 
BurFaALo, N. Y. 
Urge that you use every possible effort to break current filibuster 
and effect legislation this session authorizing State-wide branch 
banking all States. 
G. C. Dann & Co, 


G. C. DANN. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Urge that you use every possible effort to break current filibuster 
and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide branch 
banking all States. 
Braver Bros. CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION, 
E. HAROLD Braver, Treasurer. 


— 


Burraro, N. Y. 
Firmly believe state-wide branch banking in every State highly 
important step in business recovery. Urge you to continue your 
splendid efforts to this end. 
E. J. Tower & Sons, 


Duane Tower, President. 


Burraro, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your stand in the interests of better bank - 
ing, hope filibuster will be broken and your bill passed. 
BLACK Rock OIL CORPORATION, 
H. J. HAMBLETON, President. 


— 


Burralo, N. Y. 
Urge that you use every possible effort to break current filibuster 
and efect legislation this session authorizing state-wide branch 
banking all States. 
BUFFALO AUTOMOTIVE TRADE ASSOCIATION (INC.). 


— 


Burrato, N. Y. 
Urge that you use every possible effort to break current filibuster 
and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide branch 
banking all States. 
McMannus STEEL CONSTRUCTION Co. (Inc.), 
ROBERT S. McMannus. 


— 


Burraro, N. Y. 
Urge that you use every possible effort to break current fllibuster 
and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide branch 
banking all States. 
THE KLEINHANS Co., 


E. L. KLEINHANS, President. 


— 


Burrato, N. Y. 
Urge that you use every possible effort to break current fili- 
buster and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide 
branch DOKE all States. 
BECKER PRENTISS (INC.), 
ELMER P. Grosen, Vice President and Treasurer, 


Burrato, N. Y. 
Urge that you use every possible effort to break current filibuster 
and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide branch 
banking all States. 
W. F. Groom Motor CORPORATION, 
W. F. Groom, President. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
I compliment you upon success in breaking filibuster. I be- 
lieve branch banking in all States fundamental. 
Norton LABORATORIES (INC.), 
J. B. NEAL, President. 


— 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Filibuster shameful., Pass state-wide branch banking bill for 
every State. 
INTERNATIONAL LABORATORIES (INC.), 
F. W. CLEMENTS, President. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Filibuster shameful. Pass state-wide branch banking bill for 
every State. 
SUTHERLAND & DWYER, 
ARTHUR E. SUTHERLAND. 


RocHeEsTER, N. Y. 
We favor Glass bill for state-wide branch banking, 
ROCHESTER & LAKE ONTARIO WATER SERVICE CORPORATION, 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL, Vice President. 
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Burrato, N. Y. 
In the interests of better economic conditions we urge you to 
use your influence to break filibuster and procure state-wide 
branch banking in every State. 
Ex. LICOorr DRUG Co., 
T. F. W ILIAS, President. 


— 
— 


Burrato, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your stand in the interests of better bank- 
ing. Hope filibuster will be broken and your bill passed. 
Lapp, Garona & JAECKLE, 
E. J. Garona. 


Burralo, N. Y. 
In the interests of better economic conditions we urge you to 
use your influence to break filibuster and procure state-wide 
branch banking in every State. 
M. Beck BREWING CO., 
Epw. M. SCHEV, President. 
BurraLo, N. Y, 
Urge that you use every possible effort to break current filibuster 
and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide branch 
banking all States. 
BUFFALO JEWELRY CasE Co., 
NATHAN STEIGERWALD, Treasurer. 
Burraro, N. Y. 
Branch banking is big step toward safe banking in America, 
The interests of the public demand breaking filibuster and legis- 
lating state-wide branch banking in every State. 
CENTRAL CASKET Co., 
H. F. CHANDLER, Secretary. 
BurraLlo, N. Y. 
Urge that you use every possible efort to break current fill- 
buster and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide 
branch banking in all States, 
H. GREENE ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
FINLEY H. GREENE. 
Burraro, N. Y. 
Urge that you use every pošsible effort to break current fili- 
buster and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide 
branch banking all States. 
LAFAYETTE THEATER, 
A. C. HAYMAN. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Urge that you use every possible effort to break current filibuster 
and effect legislation this session authorizing state-wide branch 
banking all States. 
LACKAWANNA STEEL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION, 
Wma, H. PHILLIPPI, President. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Georce in the chair). 
The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. I desire to interrupt the further reading of 
the telegrams. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I object. A point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Okla- 
homa will state the point of order. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Senate has by motion 
directed the reading of the telegrams. The point of order 
is that nothing else is in order until the telegrams have been 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not under- 
stand the Senator from Virginia to have completed his state- 
ment. If he has, objection having been made, the clerk will 
proceed with the reading of the telegrams. 

Mr. GLASS. I have not finished my statement. I ask 
permission to interrupt the reading of the telegrams merely 
to say—— 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
point of order. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I demand the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the Senator from Vir- 
ginia finished his statement? The Chair desires to know 
because the Chair labors under some misapprehension. 

Mr. GLASS. No; I have not finished my statement. I 
want to interrupt the reading of the telegrams in order to 
say that I have had these telegrams read so far for the pur- 
pose only of indicating the sentiment of the business people 
of the one State of New York as to this provision of the 
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pending bill. Now I ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the telegrams 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Okla- 
homa has interposed an objection to the request. 

Mr. GLASS. I have not made the request, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I ask unanimous consent that the further reading 
of the telegrams be discontinued and that the bunch of 
telegrams on the desk, together with similar bunches of 
telegrams from nearly every State, if not every State in 
the Union, of a kindred nature indicating the attitude of 
business and of unit bankers toward this provision of the 
pending bill, be inserted in the Recorp without reading, 
so that discussion, if any further discussion be desired, may 
be continued on this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Okla- 
homa objects. 

Mr. GLASS. Then I move that that be done. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FESS. I want to submit a parliamentary inquiry 
which is rather a new one. If a Senator who has the floor 
yields for the purpose of having read some material that is 
sent to the desk, can the Senator resume the floor at any 
time that he desires? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would be the opinion of 
the present occupant of the chair that he might do so by 
permission of the Chair. The Senator from Virginia has 
asked unanimous consent to dispense with the further read- 
ing of the telegrams. Objection has been made to that 
request. The Senator from Virginia has moved that the 
further reading of the telegrams be dispensed with. The 
Chair kolds that motion in order. 

Mr. GLASS. And that those telegrams and thousands of 
others which I have here, indicating the attitude of unit 
bankers of the country and of business toward this problem, 
be inserted in the Recorp. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I demand a 
division on the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The demand, in the opinion 
of the Chair, is proper. The motion first is to suspend the 
further reading of the telegrams which are being read, not 
under a unanimous-consent agreement, the Chair will say 
to the Senator from Ohio, but upon motion. [Putting the 
question.] The ayes seem to have it. The ayes have it and 
the motion prevails. 

Mr. GLASS. I now repeat my request for unanimous 
consent, in order to save the time of the Senate and the 
voice of the clerk as well as my own voice, that these tele- 
grams relating to the same subject be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made by the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GLASS. I move that the telegrams I have here, bear- 
ing upon this subject, be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, a point of 
order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Okla- 
homa will state his point of order. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The point of order is that, 
over objection, the Senate can not by motion direct any- 
thing to be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the con- 
trary opinion, and the point of order is overruled. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is it possible for the Senate, 
upon motion, to incorporate material in the Recor the con- 
tents and the nature of which the Members of the Senate 
do not know, the matter never having been read? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Okla- 
homa is now injecting into his question a suggestion which 
he did not at first inject. If the Senator demands the read- 
ing of the telegrams before putting them in the Recorp, 
that presents another question. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. My first point of order 
clearly implied that. I have no objection to the reading of 
the telegrams, but I certainly will object to a motion being 
made that several thousand telegrams be printed in the 
Recorp without having been read at the desk or by the Sena- 
tor from Virginia or some other Senator upon the floor. 

Mr. GLASS. Well, Mr. President—— 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. If the able Senator from Virginia would 
be willing to have made a notation of each of these tele- 
grams in the Recorp, without having them printed in full, 
it would be a great saving to the taxpayers of the country 
and it would be just as useful and informative, and it could 
be done in a very few words. 

Mr. GLASS. I am perfectly willing that that may be 
done, because there is some similarity in the nature of the 
telegrams and some similarity in their phraseology. My 
only purpose in presenting these telegrams was to answer 
the objection that there was intense opposition in the busi- 
ness communities of the country to branch banking. I think 
I have shown thoroughly that that is not true, and I am 
not willing further to consume the time of the Senate, if it 
may be avoided, by having the telegrams read if the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Oregon is acceptable to the Sen- 
ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia modify his motion and now move that the telegrams 
be noted in the Recorp? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; I modify my motion to that extent, in 
order that I may not consume the time of the Senate and 
that it may not appear that I have any desire to postpone 
prompt and definite action upon the pending measure. 

Mr. McNARY. I thank the Senator from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Virginia, as modified. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I rise to a 
point of order against the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Okla- 
homa will state the point of order. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The point of order is that 
the Senate can not by motion order anything printed in 
the Recorp, and that that can only be done by unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is over- 
ruled. The question recurs on the motion of the Senator 
from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The telegrams ordered to be noted in the Recorp in favor 
of the passage of the bill (S. 4412) to provide for the safer 
and more effective use of the assets of the Federal reserve 
banks and of national banking associations, to regulate 
interbank control, to prevent the undue diversion of funds 
into speculative operations, and for other purposes, are, 
according to addresses and signatures of senders, as follows: 


Flomaton, Ala—Flomaton Motor Co. 

Cuthberg, Ga,—H. L. Hill 

Parma, Idaho. W. B. Mitchell, president First National Bank, 

Shoshone, Idaho.—First Security Bank. 

Payette, Idaho.—First Security Bank. 

Burley, Idaho.—Burley Bank & Trust Co. 

American Falls, Idaho.—Power County Bank. 

Blackfoot, Idaho.—First National Bank. 

Jerome, Idaho.—First Security Bank of Jerome. 

Rupert, Idaho.—A. F. Beymer, president First Security Bank of 
Rupert. 

Blackfoot, Idaho.—First Security Bank of Blackfoot. 

Pocatello, Idaho.—First Security Bank of Pocatello. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho.—Anderson Bros. Bank, 

Shelby, Idaho.—_The Commercial Bank. 

Montpelier, Idaho.—First Security Bank of Montpelier. 

Boise, Idaho.——Otto McCutcheon, chairman of board. 

Donnelly, Idahe.—First State Bank. 

Hazelton, Idaho—H. E. Gundelfinger, cashier Hazelton State Bank. 
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Emmett, Idaho.— First Security Bank of Emmett. 

Jerome, Idaho—The Lincoln County National Bank, Shoshone, 
Idaho. 

Jerome, Idaho.—The Jerome National Bank. 

Boise, Idaho.—First Security Bank of Boise. 

Mountain Home, Idaho.—First Security Bank. 

Preston, Idaho.— First Security Bank. 

Paris, Idaho.—Bear Lake State Bank. 

Hailey, Idaho.— First Security Bank of Hailey. 

Nampa, Idaho,—R. J. Comstock, jr., president First Security Bank 
of Nampa. 

South Bend, Ind.—The Studebaker Corporation, A. R. Erskine, 
president. 

Gooding, Idaho.—First Security Bank of Gooding. 

Edgewood, Iowa.—Welterlen & Sons. 

Hancock, Iowa.—Greever Motor Co. 

Sioux City, Iowa.—Charles Flanley. 

Sioux City, Iowa.—A, D. Bland, manager the Fairmont Creamery 
Co. 

Sioux City, Iowa—Thomas B, Huff. 

Sheffield, Iowa.—Wood Auto Co., C. M. Wood, W. H. Schaefer, Rex 
Rushing. 

Mediapolis, Iowa.—Selzer Motor Co., H. C. Selzer. 

Sioux City, Iowa—J, G. Sibert. 

Sioux City, lowa.—Central West Public Service Co., J. A. Mallory, 
manager. 

Sioux City, lowa—Knapp & Spencer Co. 

Sioux City, Ilowa.—Sioux City Seed Co. 

Sioux City, Iowa.— H. A. Baker Co., manufacturers work clothing. 

Sioux City, Iowa.—A. G. Sam, president Livestock National Bank. 

Mason City, Iowa.—J. E. Decker & Sons; E, S. Selby, treasurer. 

Sioux City, Iowa.— The Toy National Bank. 

Sioux City, Iowa—G, E, Silknitter. 

Sioux City, Iowa—Security National Bank. 

Russellville, Ky.—L. S. Evans, cashier First National Bank, Adair- 
ville, Ky. 

Hopkinsville, Ky.—First City Bank & Trust Co. 

. Ky.— M. L. Fugate, president Peoples Bank, Adair- 
ville, Ky. 

Russellville, Ky —J. O. Street, president Elkton Bank & Trust Co. 

Russellville, Ky—Southern Deposit Bank. 

Russellville, Ky.— H. L. Trimble, cashier Citizens National Bank. 

Russellville, Ky.—F. S. Wilson, cashier Auburn Banking Co. 

Russellville, Ky.—R. R. McClelland, president Lewisburg Banking 
Co. 

Whitesburg, Ky—New Motor Co. 

Rockland, Me.—Security Trust Co. 

Augusta, Me.—Augusta Trust Co. 

Portland, Me.—Fidelity Trust Co., by Guy P. Gannett, president. 

Mansfield, Mass.—First National Bank of Mansfield, Mass.; Justin 
L. Cobb, president, 

Waltham, Mass.—S. H. Eldridge. 

Fall River, Mass. Spencer Borden. 

Needham, Mass.—Clifford M. Locke, president Needham Trust Co. 

ide org? Mass.—Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works, Fitchburg, 

ass 

Worcester, Mass. — Second National Bank of Barre, Barre, Mass. 

Worcester, Mass.—Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Worcester, Mass.—Morgan Construction Co. 

Worcester, Mass. Norton Co. 

Worcester, Mass.—First National Bank of Webster, Webster, Mass. 

Worcester, Mass.—Clinton Trust Co., Clinton, Mass. 

Worcester, Mass.—M. J. Whittall Associates (Ltd.). 

Worcester, Mass.—Wyman Gordon Co. 

Worcester, Mass——Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Worcester, Mass.—North Brookfield National Bank, North Brook- 
field, Mass. 

Springfield, Mass.—Henry A. Field, chairman of board, Springfield 
National Bank. 

Worcester, Mass.—Worcester County National Bank. 

Worcester, Mass.—Spencer National Bank, Spencer, Mass. 

Worcester, Mass.—Worcester Bank & Trust Co. 

Boston, Mass.—A. M. Creighton. 

Boston, Mass.——Geo, H. Clough. 

Boston, Mass.—Hingham Trust Co., Hingham, Mass.; Seth Sprague, 
treasurer. 

Boston, Mass.—Campbell Bosson, president Chelsea Trust Co., 
Chelsea, Mass. 

Boston, Mass.—H. A. Cahoon, president Central National Bank, 


Lynn, . 
Mass. —A. W. Clark, treasurer Melrose Trust Co., Melrose, 


Boston, Mass. — Needham National Bank, Needham, Mass. V. E. 
Kezer, cashier. 

Boston, Mass.—Nathaniel F. Ayer. 

Boston, Mass.—H. L. Bailey. 

Everett, Mass——Frederick E. Jennings, president Everett Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Milton, 5 W. Wood, chairman of the board, Stoughton 


Newton Center, Mass.—Frank L. Richardson. 

Salem, Mass—Salem Five Cents Savings Bank, H. P. Gifford, 
president. 

Boston, Mass.—Josiah A. Gifford, president Merchants National 
Bank, Salem, Mass. 

Lowell, Mass — Joseph A. Legare, executive vice president Appleton 
National Bank. 
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Cambridge, Mass. -W. F. Earle, president Harvard Trust Co. 

et ei Mass.—Dedham National Bank; R. W. Redmond, presi- 

ent. 

Quincy, Mass.—Henry M. Faxon, president the National Mount 
Wollaston Bank. 

Salem, Mass.—Helburn Thompson Co. 

Boston, Mass. -W. A. Kneeland, president Winchester National 
Bank, Winchester, Mass. 

Salem, Mass.—Alvah P. Thompson. 

Boston, Mass.—N. I. Adams, president Lexington Trust Co., Lex- 
ington, Mass. 

Boston, Mass.—E. A. Davis, president National White River Bank, 
Bethel, Vt. 

Detroit, Mich—Clarke C. Wilmot, Fenton, Mich. 

Detroit, Mich—Gerald E. Stedman. 

L'Anse, Mich.—Citizens’ Committee and Ford dealer, per D. P. 
Menard. ý 

Jackson, Mich—Frank H. Mather, president Central City Lumber 
Co. 

Detroit, Mich—H. A. Davies, assistant treasurer, Dodge Bros. 

Detroit, Mich.—B. E. Hutchinson, vice president and treasurer 
Crysler Corporation. 

Jackson, Mich.—K. L. Potter, president Jackson City Bank & Trust 
Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. —Sierd Andriga, president Byron Center State 
Bank. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. — C. W. McPhail. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. — Herbert H.-Wheeler, president Cedar Springs 
State Bank. 

Detroit, Mich — B. E. Hutchinson, president Plymouth Motor Cor- 
poration, 

Niles, Mich.—Francis J, Plym. 

Highland Park, Mich.—N. A. Woodworth, president Excello Aircraft 
& Tool Corporation; George B. Storer, president Tubeweld (Inc.); 
Clarence E. Wilcox; Anderson Wilcox, Lacy & Lawson, Edward 
Andreae, secretary-treasurer Yale Woolen Mills, Yale, Mich.; 
Robert W. Hamilton, treasurer Gregory, Mayer & Thom Co.; 
Harrison F. Clippert, vice president, Clippert Brick Co.; Lyman 
J. Craig, trustee, James Craig Estate; William B. Mayo. 

Detroit, Mich—C. W. Avery, president, David Widman, treasurer, 
Murray Corporation of America. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Joseph H. Brewer, president Grand Rapids 
National Bank. 

Detroit, Mich.—Alvan Macauley, president Packard Motor Car Co. 

Dearborn, Mich.—Edsel B. Ford, president Ford Motor Co. 

Detroit, Mich.— Miles Finsterwald, vice president and general man- 
ager Fintex Corporation, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh. 

Detroit, Mich—Ernest Kanzler, president Universal Credit Corpo- 
ration. 

Flint, Mich—Olney L. Craft, director of finance. 

Detroit, Mich—Joseph B. Graham, president, L. Carl Hicks, treas- 
urer, Graham Paige Motors Co. 

Jackson, Mich—L, W. Cowley, president Merchants Retail Asso- 
ciation. 

Jackson, Mich.—Murray Dalziel, president Collins, Hahn & Dalziel 


Co. 

Detroit, Mich—W. Ledyard Mitchell, chairman of board Chrysler 
Export Corporation, chairman of board Chrysler Corporation of 
Canada (Ltd.). 

Belleville, Mich —People State Bank, Belleville, Mich., S. H. Clark, 
cashier. 

Flint, Mich—Glen R. Jackson, president Continental Department 
Stores. 

Flint, Mich—George W. Cook, president State Savings Bank of 
Fenton. 

Wyandotte, Mich.—S. L. Vreeland, vice president Guardian Bank, 
Trenton, Mich. 

Flint, Mich.—Joseph L. Galliver, county auditor Genesee County. 

Flint, Mich—R. L. Hopkins, executive vice president and cashier 
Union Industrial Trust & Savings Bank, Flint, Mich. 

Flint, Mich—Carl Bonbright, president General Foundry Co. 

Flint, Mich — Charles S. Mott, president Union Industrial Trust & 
Savings Bank, Flint, Mich. 

Grand Rapids, Mich—American Home Security Bank, M. D. Verdier, 
vice president. 

Homer, Mich—Calhoun State Bank. 

Romulus, Mich. — Romulus State Bank, Jas. R. Taylor, cashier. 

Mason, Mich.—Dart National Bank. 

Jackson, Mich. B. Hayes, vice president Kelsey Hayes Wheel Co. 

Jackson, Mich.—Fred F. Ingram, president L. H. Field Co. 

Jackson, Mich.—Harvey T. Woodfield, president Hartwick Wood- 
field Co, 

Jackson, Mich.—Clifford M. Sparks, vice president Sparks Withing 
Co. 


Niles, Mich. French Paper Co., H. O. Parker, treasurer. 

Detroit, Mich—G. Ogden Ellis, publisher the American Boy. 

Detroit, Mich.—George R. Cooke, president George R. Cooke Co. 

Detroit, Mich—cC. W. Avery, president, David Wiman, treasurer, 
Murray Corporation of America, 

Detroit, Mich.—Henry E. Bodman, chairman of board Union 
Guardian Trust Co. 

Rives Junction, Mich—C. W. True, former president Farmers & 
Merchants Bank. 

Detroit, Mich.—Clifford B. Longley, Union Guardian Trust Co. 

Detroit, Mich —Fred T. Murphy, guardian National Bank of 
Commerce of Detroit, 
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Belleville, Mich—Doctor Grandfield, president Peoples State Bank, 
New Boston, Mich. 

97 — Sen Ones E. White, judge circuit court, Berrien County, 

ch. 

Trenton, Mich—Guardian Bank of Trenton, Austin Church, chair- 
man of the board. 

Buchanan, Mich.—A. S. Bonner, treasurer Clark Equipment Co. 

Niles, Mich.—A. E. Zordell, cashier City National Bank & Trust Co. 

Trenton, Mich.—N. A. Mans & Sons, N. F. Mans, vice president. 

Ionia, Mich.—The National Bank of Ionia, by Alex Robertson, vice 
president and cashier. 

Ionia, Mich.—Village of Lyons, Mich., E. W. Buchanan, clerk. 

Ionia, Mich—Fred W. Green. 

Belding, Mich.—Brinton F. Hall, president Hall Orchards (Inc.). 

Muir, Mich.—Muir Business Men’s Association, J. Lee Strachan, 


secretary. 

Battle Creek, Mich—Chas. Binder, president R. Binder Co. 

ae a k, Mich—Geo. Geneback, president United Steel & 

re Co. 

Belding, Mich.—Albin Johnson, president Belding Foundry Co. 

Battle Creek, Mich—City National Bank & Trust Co., Chas, Green, 
president; C. E. Kaye, cashier. 

Concord, Mich—Frank N. Aldrich, president Farmers State Bank. 

Bay City, Mich—James R. Tanner, Tanner & Daily. 

Ionia, Mich—Jonathan Hale & Sons, millers. 

Bay City, Mich—John Carroll, Carroll & Co. 

Bay City, Mich.—M. W. Carroll, Carroll & Co. 

Wyandotte Depot, Mich—First National Bank. 

Bay City, Mich—James E. Duffy, attorney at law. 

Bay City, Mich—F. C. Finkenstaedt, retired manufacturer. 

Bay City, Mich—James E. Davidson, shipbuilder and manufac- 


Bay City, Mich—Wm. F. Jennison, Jennison Hardware Co. 

Lowell, Mich.—C. H. Runciman. 

E EO Mich.—Frank E. Beard, chairman County Road Com- 
mission. 

Clarksville, Mich—Norman W. Stuart. 

Trenton, Mich.—J. W. Foley, president Michigan Foundation. 

Danena, Mich.—Harry F. Harper, president Motor Wheel Cor- 
poration, 

Lansing, Mich—L. D. Bissell, cashier Crossman & Williams State 
Bank, Williamston, Mich. 

Lansing, Mich——Carl O. Derby, cashier Maynard Allen State Bank, 
Portland, Mich. 

Lansing, Mich—E. P. Mills, cashier Loan & Deposit State Bank, 
Grandledge, Mich. 

Lansing, Mich—Ray Potter, president Federal Screw Co. 

N Mich. —Frank E. Gorman, president Capital National 

nk. 

Lansing, Mich.—Arthur D. Baker, president Michigan Millers Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. 

Lansing, Mich.—N. P. Hull, vice president and treasurer American 
Annuity Savings Association. 

— Mich.—Charles E. Ecker, vice president Peoples State 


ank. 

pe Mich.—E. L. Cooley, secretary-treasurer Michigan Sup- 
ply Co. 

Lansing, Mich.—F. H. Swarthout, cashier Lowell State Bank, 
Lowell, Mich. 

Belding, Mich —C, A. Wheeler, president Belding Board Commerce. 

Lansing, Mich.—A. D. Baker, president Industrial Bank. 

Lansing, Mich.—R. H. Scott, president Reo Motor Car Co. 

Lansing, Mich.—F. N. Arbaugh, president F. N. Arbaugh Co. 

Lansing, Mich.—E. I. Dail, president Dail Steel Products Co. 

Detroit, Mich —H, H. Gardner, president Guardian Bank of Royal 
Oak. 

Kalamazoo, Mich—Sutherland Paper Co. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—Upjohn Co. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—First National Bank & Trust Co. 

Bay City, Mich—Wm. L. Clements, regent, University of Michigan. 

Detroit, Mich.—H. H. Gardner, president Guardian Bank of Dear- 
born. 

Port Huron, Mich—J. W. Leighton, president Pressed Metals Co. 
of America. 

Saginaw, Mich.—C. H. Whitney, Merrill, Mich. 

Jackson, Mich—H. S. Reynolds, president Union & Peoples Na- 
tional Bank. 

Jackson, Mich.—G. S. Porter. 

Jackson, Mich—James Odwyer, president Central Advertising Co. 

Port Huron, Mich —F. E. Riggin, secretary Mueller Brass Co. 

Port Huron, Mich.—S. A. Graham, president First National Trust 
& Savings Bank of Port Huron. 

Bay City, Mich—Harry J. Defoe, Defoe Boat Works. 

Bay City, Mich.—Edward S. Clark, attorney at law. 

Bay City. Mich—Seth Babcock, Bay City Shovels Co. 

Bay City, Mich.—Wm. B. Henry, attorney at law. 

Bay City, Mich—Guy H. Moulthrop, lumberman. 

Bay City, Mich—Chas. A. Coryell, Robert Gage Coal Co. 

Bay City, Mich—Wm. R. Wells, Industrial Brownhoist Corporation. 

Bay City, Mich—J. Stanley See, Industrial Brownhoist Corpora- 
tion. 

Bay City, Mich.—Joseph A. Schwartz, Wolverine Knitting Mills. 

Saginaw, Mich.—George Bilbrough, vice president State Savings 
Bank, Remus, Mich. 

Detroit, Mich.—Dr. George R. Andrews. 

Saginaw, Mich.—D. J. Starks, cashier State Savings Bank, Stanton, 
Mich. 
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Kalamazoo, Mich.—Kalamazoo Stove Co. 

Detroit, Mich—Frank J. Maurice, president Highland Park State 
Bank and Highland Park Trust Co. 

Detroit, Mich—Robert O. Lord, president Guardian Detroit Union 
Group. 

Detroit, Mich—Wendell W. Anderson, president Bundy Tubing Co. 

Detroit, Mich—John H. French, president French Mortgage & 
Bond Co. 

Detroit, Mich.—William Robert Wilson, president Copeland Prod- 
ucts Co. 

Detroit, Mich—Charles F. Lambert, president Clayton & Lambert 
Manufacturing Co. 

Detroit, Mich—Murray W. Sales, president Murray W. Sales & Co. 

Munith, Mich.—Fred W. Ford, cashier Farmers State Bank. 

Fremont, Mich.—Old State Bank. 

ee i Mich.—R. Perry Shorts, James B. Peter, Elmer J. Corn- 


33 Mich. —Paul C. Dancer, cashier Stockbridge State Bank, 
Stockbridge, Mich. 

Jackson, Mich—B. C. Root, cashier Union Savings Bank, Man- 
chester, Mich. 

Jackson, Mich.—Frank H. Brown, president Brooklyn State Bank, 
Brooklyn, Mich. 

Jackson, Mich.—E. J. Foster, president Farmers State Bank, Grass- 
lake, Mich. 

Lake Odessa, Mich.—Lake Odessa State Savings Bank. 

Detroit, Mich—James T. McMillan. 

Detroit, Mich.—Henry T. Cole, president United States Radiator 
Co; tion. 

Detroit, Mich.—William A. Fisher, president Fisher Body Corpora- 
tion. 

Jackson, Mich—K. P. Williams, cashier First National Bank, 
Easton Rapids, Mich. 

Belding, Mich—A. C. Loyer, president Belding Basket Co. 

Port Huron, Mich—John A. Barron, president Marysville Savings 


Saginaw, Mich.—Andrew W. Orr, president Blanchard State Bank, 
Blanchard, Mich. 

Bay City, Mich—Norris R. Wentworth, Ross & chon eg 

Bay City, Mich.—F. D. Johnson, Wolverine Knitting Mills. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Minneapolis Brewing Co., Jacob Kunz, presi- 
dent. 

Minneapolis, Minn—C. W. Olson Manufacturing Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Flour City Ornamental Iron Co., Eugene 
Tetzlaff, president. 

Winona, Minn.—H. J. McConon. 

Winona, Minn.—Latsch & Son Co., John A. Latsch, president. 

Winona, Minn—Hayes Lucas Lumber Co., J. W. Lucas, president. 

Winona, Minn.—Laird Norton Co., F. S. Bell, president. 

it Gh, Minn.—Carl T. Schuneman, president Schuneman, Bayliss 

Winona, Minn.—R. D. Cone Co., C. A. Risser, president. 

St. Paul, Minn.—F. L. Paetzold, secretary-treasurer Great Northern 


Railroad, 
Minn.—Farmers Seed & Nursery Co., C. Duffina, sec- 


St. Paul, Minn.—Wertheimer Cattle Co. 

South St. Paul, Minn.—Fitch & Co., Oakley Fitch, owner. 

Winona, Minn.—Botsford Lumber To. O. M. Botsford, president. 

South St. Paul, Minn.—Lee Livestock Commission Co. 

Mankato, Minn.—L. Salet, jr., L. Salet & Son. 

Center City, Minn.—Chisago County State Bank. 

Winona, Minn.—Conrad Fur Co. (Inc.), Max A. Conrad, president. 

bison Minn.—The Northern Corporation, S. L. Prentiss, presi- 

en 

Winona, Minn.—Jones & Koreger Co., W. T. Leyden, presiden 

Winona, Minn—Lumbermens Finance Corporation, L. J. 9 
secretary. 

Winona, Minn — Mississippi Valley Public Service Co., R. M. 
Howard, vice president. 

Winona, Minn -V. Simpson Co., J. Russell Smith. 

Winona, Minn. — C. M. Youmans Lumber Co., C. M. Youmans, 
president. 

South St. Paul, Minn—Haas Commission Co., W. F. Aull, president. 

South St. Paul, Minn—Shaw Lumber Co., Z. H. Hutchison, 
secre -treasurer. 

South St. Paul, Minn. —Prouty Commission Co., H. O. Warren, 
secretary- $ 

W Minn. -W. F. Klemer, vice president Faribault Woolen 

St. Paul, Minn.— & Rogers, A. A. Dries, secretary-treasurer. 

St. Paul, Minn —Carl R. Gray, jr., vice president and general man- 
ager Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway. 

Winona, Minn.—Northernfield Seed Co., E. F. Heim, president. 

South St. Paul, Minn—Bangs & Terry, N. S. Bangs. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Seekins Commission Co., Earl Seekins Commis- 
sion Co., Earl Seekins, president. 

Faribault, Minn.—Chas. S. Batchelder. 

Minneapolis, Minn—Geo. B. Norris, president Blaisdell Milling Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn—Charles C. Bovey, chairman of the board, 
Washburn, Crosby Co. 

Albert Lea, Mima. 0. L. Blunt. 

Albert Lea, Minn.—Meighen Knudson & Surtz. 

Albert Lea, Minn.—First National Bank, Alfred Christopherson, 
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1 repona, Minn—R. F. Pack, president Northern States 

wer Co. 

Faribault, Minn.—L. Peavey, president Security National Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Mankato, Minn.— M. D. Fritz, president Free Press Co. 

St. Paul, Minn—J. G. Ordway, vice president Crane Co. of 
Minnesota. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—R. M. Heskett, vice president and treasurer 
Minnesota Northern Power Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—F. B. Wells, vice president F. H. Peavey & Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—B. B. Sheffield, president Minneapolis Civic 
& Commerce Association. 

St. Paul, Minn.—E. B. Ober, president Motor Power Equipment Co. 

St. Paul, Minn.—L. P. Ordway, vice president. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Chas. W. Stott, president Stott Briquet Co. 

St. Paul, Minn.—John P, Feuling, president Central Warehouse Co, 

Mankato, Minn.—H. A. Patterson, president L. Patterson Mer- 
cantile Co. 

Faribault, Minn.—B. W. Cowperthwait. 

Cloquet, Minn.—D. C. Andrews. 

Cloquet, Minn.—H. C. Hornby. 

Cloquet, Minn.—S. L. Coy. 

Duluth, Minn—H. A. Starkey, president Consolidated Elevator 
Co 


Duluth, Minn.—Oscar Mitchell, president Stone Ordean Wells 
Co 


n C. Duncan, vice president American Carbo- 

ite Co. (Inc.). 

Duluth, Minn. —-W. P. Chinn, general manager Pickands Mather 
Co., mining division. 

Duluth, Minn.—E. J. Maney, manager Shenango Furnace Co. 

Duluth, Minn.—W. R. McCarthy, president Capitol Elevator Co. 

Duluth, Minn—H. O. Ahl, vice president Bridgeman Russell Co. 

Duluth, Minn.—W. B. Castle, president Zenith Furnace Co. 

Duluth, Minn.—A. G. Thomson, president A. D. Thomson & Co. 

Duluth, Minn. —A. C. Weiss. 

Duluth, Minn.—R. W. Higgins, vice president and general man- 
ager Kelly-How-Thomson Co. 

Duluth, Minn.—F. E. Fregeau, vice president and general manager 
Northern Cold Storage & Warehouse Co. 

Duluth, Minn.—Seth Marshall, president Marshall Wells. 

Duluth, Minn.—C. A. Luster, president Clyde Iron Works. 

Duluth, Minn.—Henry Laliberte, president Cutler Magner Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn —A. C. Cobb, Cobb Hoke, Denson, Krause and 


Faegre. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—E. S. Woodworth, president E. S. Woodworth 
& Co 


Minneapolis, Minn.—C. E. Mickler, district manager F. W. Wool- 
worth Co. 

3 Minn. — E. W. Dobson, vice president Anderson Lum- 
ber Co 


Minneapolis, Minn.—H. B. Waite, president H. B. Waite Lum- 

ber 

Minneapolis, Minn.—G. Nelson, Dayton, treasurer and general 
manager the Dayton Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—A. L. Searle, president Searle Grain Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Alexis Caswell, secretary Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—B. F. Benson, president Benson-Quinn Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn-~—-F. Julian McGill, president Minneapolis 
Street Railway Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—E. L. Carpenter, chairman of the board, 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clark Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—H. S. Helm, president Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—J. B. Forrest, vice president and treasurer 
Bannons (Inc.). 

Minneapolis, Minn.—E. J. Moles, vice president Janney, Semple 
& Hill Co 

minneapolis, Minn —Arthur R. Rogers, president Rogers-Youmans 
umber Co. 

Owatonna, Minn.—Paul H. Evans, president Security Bank & 
Trust Co. 

St. 5 — Minn. — Roger B. Shepard, president Finch Vanslyck & 
M e. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Arthur E. Nelson. 

St. Paul, Minn.—D. C. S. Epard, president; C. E. Johnson, vicé 
president; C. T. Dedon, cashier. 

Winona, Minn.—Michael Libera, president M. Libera Sons (Inc.). 

Winona, Minn.—Frank Horton, president Conedale Farm (Inc.). 

Winona, Minn.—W. A. Mahl, vice president, the First National 


8 Minn. — R. H. Jackson, vice president Standard Lum- 
Hemingford, Nebr.—E. S. Rockey. 

Hemingford, Nebr.—W. H. Clem, secretary Lions Club. 

Wood River, Nebr——McGuire Motor Co. 

Norfolk, Nebr.—Gene Huse, publisher Norfolk Daily News. 
Lincoln, Nebr.—T. B. Strain, vice president Continental National 


Lincoln, Nebr—W. W. Putney, president the Midwest Life In- 
surance, 
Omaha, Nebr.—F. B. Johnson, president Omaha Printing Co. 
Omaha, Nebr.—Harry S. Byrne. 
se ony Se P: Melady, president Melady Bros. Commis- 
on 
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Omaha, Nebr—W. Otto Swanson, treasurer, Nebraska Cloth- 
ing Co. 

Omaha, Nebr—Glenn E. Jennings, president Wright & Wilhelmy Co. 

Omaha, Nebr.—Roy Page. 

Omaha, Nebr—A. D. Majors, president Martin Bros, Commis- 
sion Co. 

Omaha, Nebr.—A. V. Shotwell, 

Omaha, Nebr.—H. W. Pierpont. 

Omaha, Nebr.——John W. Hughes, vice president Guarantee Mu- 
tual Life Co. 

Omaha, Nebr.—J. M. Harding, president Harding Cream Co. 

Omaha, Nebr.—Dora Alexander Talley, supreme banker Woodmen 
Circle. 

Omaha, Nebr.—Chester D. Porter, president Omaha & Council 
Bluffs Street Railway Co. 

Omaha, Nebr.—H. H. Roberts. 

Omaha, Nebr.—Jos. Huckins, third president Kitchen Bros. Ho- 
tel Co. 

Omaha, Nebr.—R. B. Updike, president Updike Lumber & Coal Co. 

Omaha, Nebr.—L. G. Doup Co., Harry F. Reed, president. 

Omaha, Nebr.—Updike Lumber & Coal Co., R. B. Updike, president. 

Omaha, Nebr.—Burkely Envelope & Printing Co., F. J. Burkely, 
president, 

Omaha, Nebr.—Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., W. B. T. Belt, 
president. 

Omaha, Nebr.—Nebraska Power Co., J. E. Davidson, president. 

Omaha, Nebr.—E. S. Waterbury. 

Omaha, Nebr.—M. A. Hall. 

Omaha, Nebr.—D. E. Bradshaw, president Woodmen of the World 
Life Insurance Association. 

Omaha, Nebr.—Nelson Paint Co., G. H. Nelson, president. 

Omaha, Nebr.—F. A. Brogan. 

Omaha, Nebr.—Union Stock Yards Co., W. H. Schellberg, president. 

Lincoln, Nebr.—R. M. Joyce. 

Orange, N. J—Abraham M. Herman, counsellor at law, Orange, N. J. 

Vineland, N. J.— Branson & Doerr Auto Co. 

Cortland, N. J—Paul B. Kelly, attorney at law, Cortland, N. Y. 

Newark, N. J—William F. Hayes. 

Newark, N. J.—Franklin Washington Trust Co., C. F. Macevoy, 
chairman of the board. 

Cleveland, Ohlio—J. R. Kraus, chairman of board, The Union 


Trust Co. ` 
Deadwood, S. Dak.—Black Hills Mereantile Co., by Geo. R. Hunter, 
president. 
Deadwood, S. Dak.—Dakota Creamery Co., by H. S. Black, president. 
Ahoskie, N. C.—Geo. J. Newbern & Co. (Inc.). 
Weldon, N. C.—Weldon Motor Co. (Inc.). 
Manchester, N. H.—Arthur M. Heard, president, Amoskeag National 


Bank. 
Concord, N. H.—Mechanics National Bank, National State Capital 
Bank, First National Bank, members Concord clearing house. 
Nashua, N. H.—Lester F. Thurber, president. 
Concord, N. H—John G. Winant, Governor of New Hampshire. 
Minot, N. Dak.—J. Norman Ellison, president Ellison's Department 


Store. 

amoy 5 . Christensen Seed House, A. M. Christensen, 
president. 

Valley City, N. Dak.—Valley City Chamber of Commerce, by John 
D. Gray, president; Pegg Garage, by E. J. Pegg, proprietor; City 
Drug Store, by C. N. McGillivray, proprietor; The Fair Store, by 
Karl J. Olsen, proprietor; H. W. Green, farmer; C. H. Noltimier, 
farmer; Ben Northridge, farmer; C. C. Crawford, educator; Wil- 
liam Wemett, educator; C. E. Johnson, D. D. S.; F. L. Wicks, M. D.;: 
Dakota Drug Co., Jay Katz, proprietor; James Seymour, professor 
of agriculture. 

Minot, N. Dak.—Anderson Drug Co., A. F. Anderson, manager. 

Minot, N. Dak.—J. W. Samuelson, president Samuelson Shoe Store. 

Minot, N. Dak.—Minot Supply Co., by J. P. Desmond, manager. 

Minot, N. Dak.—Minot Flour Mill Co., by William Dunnell, presi- 
dent. 

Minot, N. Dak—Fauchald, by Melvin Fauchald, president. 

Minot, N. Dak—Minot Farmers Cooperative Grain Association, 
Louis Enger, manager. 

Jamestown, N. Dak.—James River National Bank & Trust Co. 

Jamestown, N. Dak.—Paul Allen, president Kirk Allen Co. 

Jamestown, N. Dak.—The National Bank & Trust Co. 

Jamestown, N. Dak—A. Breitbach, manager Gladstone Hotel. 

Jamestown, N. Dak.—P. W. Eddy, president Eddy Furniture Co. 

Minot, N. Dak.—By D. S. Hall, Hall & Booth. 

Minot, N. Dak.—G. B. Finch, manager Minot Grocery Co. 

Minot, N. Dak.—Cap Saunders, president Saunders Drug. 

Minot, N. Dak.—A. M. Christensen, president Minot Association of 
Commerce. 

Minot, N. Dak.— Ward Saunders, president Ward Drug Co. 

Minot, N. Dak—E. A. Shirley, secretary Minot Building & Loan 
Association. 

Minot, N. Dak.—C. E. Danielson, proprietor Grand Hotel and presi- 
dent Greater North Dakota Association. 

Minot, N. Dak.—Eldon White, president White Ice Cream Co. 

Minot, N. Dak.—G. A. Huss, secretary Piper Howe Lumber Co. 


Fargo, N. Dak —E. J. Weiser, president First National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Fargo. 

Minot, N. Dak.—J. L. Odette, general manager Rogers Lumber Co. 

Minot, N. Dak.—E. Emde Haas, president Haas Contracting Co. 

Minot, N. Dak.—H. H. Westlie, president Westlie Motor Co, 

Minot, N. Dak.—W. S. Shaw, Shaws Garage. 
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Minot, N. Dak.—O, G. Frosaker, president Frosaker Motor Co. 

Minot, N. Dak.—R. J. Coughlin, president Westland Oil Co. 

Minot, N. Dak.—First International Bank, Noonan A. H. Makee, 
cashier; First National Bank, Carpio, S. J. Rasmussen, president; 
Lincoln State Bank, Glenburn, F. O. Healy, cashier; First State 
Bank, Lignite, P. N. Johnson, president; Citizens State Bank, Mo- 
hall, M. V. Hubbard, cashier; Renville County Bank, Mohall, H. H. 
Steele, president; Bank of Berthold, Berthold, A. C. Torgerson, 
president; First State Bank, Max, C. W. Morton, cashier; First 
Bank of Flaxton, Flaxton, R. H. Farmer, president; Wells County 
State Bank, Fessenden, A. L. Netcher, vice president; First Inter- 
national Bank, Minot, John Leraas, cashier; First National Bank, 
Donnybrook, Vic Rose, cashier; Deering State Bank, Deering, 
G. H. Long, cashier; Peoples State Bank, Velva, A. R. Kumm, 
cashier; Security State Bank, Dunseith, H. E. Falk, cashier; First 
State Bank, Burlington, H. A. Kluver, cashier; Commercial State 
Bank, Sanish, M. J. Olson, president; Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank, Niobe, V. A, Fleckten, cashier; Farmers State Bank, 
Ambrose, P. N. Johnson, president; First National Bank, Botti- 
neau, W. H. Gjerdingen, cashier; First Kenmare National Bank, 
Kenmare, J. N. Fox, president; Farmers State Bank, Arnegard, 
A. Hagen, cashier; Merchants Bank of Rugby, Rugby, J. G. Mc- 
Clintock, president; Peoples State Bank, Westhope, W. T. Munn, 
president. 

Bismarck, N. Dak.—A. M. Dahl, cashier First National Bank, 
Wilton; S. A. Fischer, president First State Bank, Strasburg; 
Kirst Kjelstrup, president First Security Bank, Underwood; 
M. T. Barger, president First National Bank, Linton; Geo. Len- 
hart, cashier Bank of Hazelton, Hazelton; H. M. Weydahl, vice 
president First National Bank, Killdeer; Herman Leutz, presi- 
dent Security National Bank, Taylor; John Milsten, cashier First 
National Bank, Belfield; E. W. Christopher, vice president Bank 
of Scranton, Scranton; J. E. Phelan, president First National 
Bank, Bowman; H. G. Perske, president First National Bank, 
Goodrich; L. R. Baird, director First National Bank, Dickinson; 
B. M. Stroup, cashier Union State Bank, Hazen; O. D. Sprecher, 
cashier First State Bank, New Leipzig; Edw. Mauch, cashier 
Citizens State Bank, Goodrich; P. J. Reimer, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Goodrich; T, E. Hudson, president Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, Beach; R. E. Trousdale, president First National 
Bank, Mott; W. N. Harris, president First State Bank, Turtle 
Lake; J. J. Schmid, president First National Bank, Wilton; 
Harold Bowers, cashier First State Bank, Regent; John Dolwig, 
president Gladstone State Bank, Gladstone; Paul Kretschmar, 
president First State Bank, Venturia; Max Wishek, vice presi- 
dent Ashley State Bank, Ashley; J. J. Doyle, president Security 
State Bank, Wishek; F. H. Pillsbury, cashier Moffit State Bank, 
Moffit; H. E. Wildfang, cashier Sterling State Bank, Sterling; 
Max Wishek, president First State Bank, Wishek; C. J. Phelan, 
president Bank of Rhame, Rhame; E. W. Wahl, vice president 
First State Bank, Denhoff; A. A. Hendricks, vice president First 
National Bank, McClusky; S. A. Fischer, president First State 
Bank, Hague. 

Chesapeake, Ohio.—Gillen Motor Sales, Hugh Gillen. 

Akron, Ohio.—Homeier Universal Motor (Inc.). 

Cleveland, Ohio.—George A. Coulton, vice chairman Union Trust 


Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Philip E. Bliss. 

Salem, Oreg.—A. A. Schramm, superintendent of banks. 

Medford, Oreg.—First National Bank, by B. E. Harder, president. 

Portland, Oreg.—Portland Clearing House Association, Lansing 
Stout, secretary. 

Albany, Oreg.—First National Bank. 

Portland, Oreg—Arthur L. Fields, president Portland Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Portland, Oreg.—P. L. Crooks, president Portland Chapter Asso- 
ciated General Contractors. 

Forana Oreg.—T. P. Cramer, jr., secretary Oregon Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Shenandoah, Pa—Shenandoah Auto Sales. 

Ardmore, Pa.—H. R. Jacob Motor Co. 

Harrisburg, Pa—The Francis Auto Sales Co. 

Littletown, Pa.—Basehoar Motor Co. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Garden Spot Motor Co. 

Charleston, S. C.—Julius M. Visanska. 

Charleston, S. C.—Read Phosphate Co. 

Charleston, S. C.—David Huguenin, president Equitable Fire In- 
surance Co.; director South Carolina National Bank and South 
Carolina State Bank. 

Greenville, S. C.—B. H. Peace. 

Charleston, S. C.—-M. V. Haselden. 

Charleston, S. C.—Charleston Insurance Co. 

Charleston, S. C—J. A. Von Dohlen. 

Greenville, S. C.—R. E. Henry, president Dunean Mills, Watts 
Mills. 


Greenville, S. C—James P. Gossett, president Gossett Mills. 

Charleston, S. C.—I. M. Pearlstine & Sons. 

Milbank, S. Dak.—W. S. Given, president Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank. 

Custer, S. Dak. -Motor Sales Co. 

Wagner, S. Dak — Andes Motor Sales, 

Aberdeen, S. Dak—Leslie Jensen. 

Rapid City, S. Dak.—O. H. Barnett, manager Fairmont Cream- 


ery Co. 
Aberdeen, S. Dak.—George C. Slater, secretary-treasurer McDiarmid 
Slater Co. 
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Deadwood, S. Dak.—Lee Boyer. 

Aberdeen, S. Dak. —W. C. Allen, publisher the Dakota Farmer. 

Aberdeen, S. Dak.—Mark C. Mulcahey, president Aberdeen Finance 
Corporation. 

Aberdeen, S. Dak.—J. C. Simmons. 

Aberdeen, S. Dak—Beatrice Creamery Co. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—H. F. Brownell. 

Lead, S. Dak.—B. C. Yates. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.— Knapp Brown, president Knapp Brown Co. 

Aberdeen, S. Dak.—Jewett Bros. 

Lead, S. Dak.—F. W. Brown, president Brown Drug Co. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—W. K. Van Brunt, president Van Brunt 
Motor Co. 

Rapid City, S. Dak—W. H. Johnson, president First National 
Bank 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak.— W. A. Beach, president Will A. Beach Print- 
ing Co. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—Hollister Bros., by W. C. Hollister, vice 
president. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—Union Savings Bank, by J. d. Vandagrift, 
president. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.— Wilson Transportation Co., by Wiliam Wil- 
son, president. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—Farley Loetscher Co., by H. A. Hurd, secre- 

treasurer 


tary- 3 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—A. K. Pay. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak—Frank Kelley, director Corn Exchange Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak—Union Security Co., by William Duffy, vice 
president. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—Fantle Bros. (Inc.), by Sam Fantle, presi- 
dent. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak—Shriver Johnson Co., by A. R. Shriver, presi- 
dent. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—Blelski & Elliott, attorneys, by D. S. Elliott. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak—Rice Bros. Livestock Commission Co., by 
W. J. Dougherty, m 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak —Larson Hardware Co., by A. F. Larson, presi- 
dent. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak—Fenn Bros., by H. E. Shipley, manager. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—Boyce-Warren & Fairbanks, attorneys, by 
F. G, Warren. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—Citizens Investment Co., by Lee Buck, man- 


ager. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—Shipleys Laundry, by Sam Speier, president. 

Biana Eala, S. Dak.—Getty Abstract Co., by D. B. Getty, presi- 

ent. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak—J. W. Horner Lumber Co., by J. H. Horner, 
president, 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak—Corn Exchange Savings Bank, by O. V. 
Meyhaus, president. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak—Burke SIN Co,, by S. A. Burke, president. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak—H. W. Ross Lumber Co., by C. H. Ross, 
president, 

Shelbyville, Tenn.—Williams Stores. 

Lawrenceburg, Tenn.—First National Bank. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—Boyd Williams. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—B. B. Kerr. 

Shelbyville, Tenn.—Woosley Knitting Mills, Cumberland Cedar 
Works, Woosley & Evans. 

Shelbyville, Tenn.—First National Bank. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn—Sam Cox. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—Bell Bros. & Co. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—G. C. Lamb. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—Murfreesboro Bank & Trust Co. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—N. C. Maney. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—J. T. McKnight. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—E. C. Cannon. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn—Ragland Potter & Co. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—J. W. Fletcher & Son. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—N. W. Powers. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—R. C. Wilson. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—T. D. Swayne, Walterhill, Tenn. 

Humboldt, Tenn. — Merchants State Bank. 

Manchester, Tenn.—Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—R. S. Holden. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—Allen Ragland. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—E. M. Smith. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—T. H. Harrison. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn—O. S. Cannon. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—W. F. Earthman. 

Obion, Tenn.—Commercial Bank, Obion; and Bank of Elbridge, 
Elbridge, Tenn. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—Lascassas Bank & Trust Co., Lascassas, Tenn. 

Nashville, Tenn.—H. S. Hargis, Cookeville, Tenn. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—Peoples Bank of Eagleville, Eagleville, Tenn. 

Gleason, Tenn.—R. W. Bandy, president Bank of Gleason. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—Houston Powell, Christiana, Tenn. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—E. B. Miller, Christiana, Tenn. 

Friendship, Tenn.—Bank of Friendship. 

Gainesboro, Tenn.—Frank Gailbreath, cashier Security Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—Bank of Christiana, Christiana, Tenn. 

Alba, Tex—C. H. McKnight, secretary chamber of commerce. 

Dallas, Tex.—Rhodes S. Baker. 

Dallas, Tex—Frank L. McNeny, Tower Petroleum Corporation. 

Dallas, Tex.—O. S. Boggess, Higginbotham, Bailey, Logan Co. 

Dallas, Tex.—Newton Ayres. 
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Dallas, Tex.—Dr. Edward H. Cary. 
Dallas, Tex—cCO. R. Moore, president Austin Bridge Co. 
Dallas, Tex—J. M. Higginbotham, jr., vice president Higgin- 
botham, Bailey, Logan Co. 
Crane, Tex.—E. F. Sewell, president Civic Club. 
Dallas, Tex—Joe E. Lawther, president Liberty State Bank. 
Dallas, Tex—Fred A. Brown, president Graham, Brown Shoe Co. 
Dallas, Tex. D. L. Cobb, treasurer Lone Star Gasoline Co. 
Borger, Tex. Hutchinson County Motor Co. 
Dallas, Tex—Fred F. Florence, president Republic National Bank 
& Trust Co. 
2 Utah. — Ogden Chamber of Commerce. 
Logan, Utah. — Thatcher Bros. Co. 
Utah. —First Security Bank of Richmond. 
N City, Utah.— First Security Bank of Magna, Magna, 


Salt Lake City, Utah.— First Security Bank of Bingham, Bingham, 
Utah. 


Provo, Utah.—First Security Bank of Provo. 

Kaysville, Utah—Barnes Banking Co. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Gus P. Backman, secretary Salt Lake 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Ogden, Utah.—First Savings Bank ‘of Se an 

Ogden, Utah—Commercial Security Ba 

Ogden, Utah.—First National Bank of ania 

Salt Lake City, Utah—First National Bank of Salt Lake City. 

Nephi, Utah—G. M. Whitmore, president First National Bank. 

Ogden, Utah.—E. G. Bennett. 

Rutland, Vt.—H. G. Smith, president Clement National Bank. 

Brattleboro, Vt.—Brattleboro Trust Co. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt.—Citizens Savings Bank & Trust Co. 

Lyndonville, Me apg aleve Savings Bank & Trust Co. 

sag a erg VE E. E. Clarkson, president Howard National Bank 

Richmond, Va.—Gaulding Bros. Motor Co., Sandston, Va. 

Raymond, Wash.—E. E. Colkett, cashier Willapa Harbor Bank. 

Spokane, Wash. cage B. Favre, president Murphey, Favre & Co. 

are ha 8 N. B. Coffman, chairman Coffman Dobson Bank 

Wenatchee, Wash.—Guy Browne, president Columbia Valley Bank 

Seattle, Wash.—S. M. Roberts. 

Seattle, Wash—G. H. Greenwood, chairman banking and insur- 
ance committee, Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 

Aberdeen, Wash—Montesano State Bank. 

Olympia, Wash.—H. L. Whiting, secretary-manager Olympia Knit- 
ting Mills; E. E. Westman, president Washington Veneer Co.;: 
Mark Ewald, president Olympia Canning Co. 

Aberdeen, Wash.—Grays Harbor National Bank. 

5 Wash. — Joel E. Ferris, president Spokane & Eastern 


Fee Wash W. H. Murgittroyd, general manager Spokane 
plant, Loose Wiles Biscuit Co. 

Rock Springs, 8 Security Bank. 

Binghamton, N. T. — Clarence M. Slauson, president Binghamton 
Tobacco Co. 

W N. I. — Thomas W. Behan, president 1900 Corpora- 
ion 

Binghamton, N. Y—Walter H. Morse, president City National 
Bank of Binghamton. 

Cortland, N. Y.—James A. Wood, insurance, Cortland, N. Y. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Harry B. Tanner, realtor, Cortland, N. Y. 

Endicott, N. Y.—Frank E. Day, vice president Union Trust Co. of 
Endicott. 

Endicott, N. Y.—James A. Coleman, mayor Endicott, N. Y. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Rochester American Lumber Co. (Inc.), Elmer 
J. Amish, treasurer. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Rochester Agency (Inc.), Frederick E. Wyatt, 
treasurer. 

2 N. T. — Joseph Hormats, president Burleigh Lithographing 


TF N. ¥.—John H. Broderick, of Murphy, Aldrich, Guy & Brod- 
erick. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Sargent & Greenleaf (Inc.), Wm. F. Diesel, vice 
president. 

Rochester, N. Y.—National Ice Co., H. C. Kittredge, president. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y—Thomas Akers, vice president and general 
manager Rampap Ajax Corporation. 

Niagara Falls, N. YS. M. Ryder, president Chisholm, Ryder Co. 

eon: Falls, N. Y.—A. A. MacLean, president USL Battery Cor- 
poration. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y—A. F. Plock, president Pittsburgh Metallurgi- 

Co 


cal Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y—C. E. Loomis, secretary Koehler Electrotype Co. 
(Inc.). 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Danl. L. Voelker, president and treasurer Voelker 
Bros 


Buffalo, N. T. — George Howell, secretary-treasurer Barre & Howell 
Paper Corporation. 
Falls,. N. Y.—Ira H. Hauser, president Amberg & Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. T. — Geo. Wicker, treasurer Wicker Lumber Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. T. W. E. Hosler, president Spirella Co. (Inc.) 
Niagara Falls, N. T. — Frank J. Tone, president Carborundum Co, 
Niagara Falls, N. .- Geo. Chadwick, president W. Ralton & Co. 
Inc.) 
1 aS Falls, N. T. — Thomas M. Uptegraff, president Defiance 
Paper Co. 
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Buffalo, N. T. Michael Turski, president Standard Shoe Repairing 
Co. (Inc.). 

Buffalo, N. Y.—C. E. Prentice, assistant treasurer Brost Chevro- 
let (Inc.). 

Buffalo, N. T.— Charles B. Lascelles, Walsh Lascelles Co. (Inc.). 

Niagara Falls, N. T. — Frank J. Tone, president Republic Carbon 
Co. (Inc.). 

Niagara Falls, N. Y—B. W. Yale, general manager Gilman Fan- 
fold Corporation. 

Buffalo, N. Y—Elmer Minnich, Ellicott Press. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y—Edwin Beir, Beir Brothers. 

Troy, N. Y—Wm. F. Seber, ex vice president Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank, of Troy. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Leslie Sensenbrenner, manager Kimberly 
Clark Corporation. 

Troy, N. ¥—Harry McGrath, treasurer Peterson & Packer Coal Co. 

Troy, N. Y.—Frank E. Sheary, secretary-treasurer Security Prop- 
erties Co. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y—Frank A. Dudley, president United Hotels 
Co. of America (Inc.). 

Buffalo, N. ¥.—Carl L. Johndahl, president and treasurer, Chip- 
pewa Plumbing Co. (Inc.). 

Buffalo, N. ¥—Henry Schaefer, Jr., president Globe Plaster Co. 

Endicott, N. ¥.—Sidney J. Marshall, president Endicott Forging 


Co. 
Endicott, N. Y.—Sidney J. Marshall, president Endicott Forg- 
ing Co, 
Buffalo, N. Y.—A. F. Baxter, president Unit Parts Corporation. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Frank Ernst, secretary Buffalo Gravel Corporation. 
Troy, N. TJ. Don Welch, treasurer Security Safe Deposit Co. 
Troy, N. Y—John B. Madden, vice president Sim & Co. 
a N. T. Joseph F. Carter, vice president E. W. Edwards 
n. 
Troy, N. ¥.—Wm. B. Frear, president Wm. B, Frear & Co. (Inc.). 
Troy, N. Y—Henry Colvin, president Troy Savings Bank. 
Buffalo, N. ¥.—M. Shea, president Shea Theatres Corporation. 
Troy, N. Y.—Lester F. Cole, general manager and vice president 
Geo. H. Cole Supply Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—L. S. Edgecome, treasurer Stanford Seed Co. 
New York, N. Y.—E. C. Estep. 
Watertown, N. ¥Y.—Charles A. Phelps, attorney. 
Watertown, N. ¥Y—Chas. U. Putnam, president Bank of Thousand 
Islands, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Corn Exchange of Buffalo, E. B. Black, president. 
Watertown, N. Y.—B. A. Gray, president The Northern New York 
Trust Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Jerome Bergman Tool Manufacturing Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—E. K. Hyde, president Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y—A. D. Armitage, vice president J. H. Williams Co. 
oe A i P. Rumsey, president Dexter P, Rumsey & 
> 0.) 
Buffalo, N. T. -E. W. Case, president W. A. Case & Son. 
3 N. X. —F. B. Clark, president Empsall Department 
re. 
Buffalo, N. T. — Henry D. Miles, president Buffalo Machine & 
Foundry Co. 
New York, N. Y.—Bayard F. Pope, chairman advisory board Ma- 
rine Midland Trust Co. of New York. 
Buffalo, N. ¥.—Avery Wolfe, president Jones Iron Works. 
Rochester, N. Y—C. W. Fields, president C. W. Fields (Inc.). 
Bing; N. T. -H. C. McCormack, vice president T. C. Tanke 
0.) 
Buffalo, N. X. - Wm. Maltby, president Geo. W. Maltby & Son Co. 
Buffalo, N. T. —A. H. Sharpe, president Cataract Sharpe Manufac- 
turing Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—B. I. Crooker, president Crooker, Carpenter & 
Skear ek 
Buffalo, N. Y.—E. J, Schwannhauser, manager Worthington Pum: 
& Machinery Corporation. aig s 
9 N. Y.—B. J. Yungbluth, president International Railway 
0. 
n N. Y.—F. D. Morris, president Morris Hardware Corpora- 
on. 
North Tonawanda, N. T.— George H. West, secretary American Dis- 
trict Steam Co. 
ap 8 N. Y.—Harry M. Dent, president General Plas- 
les ic.) i 
Boen 3 Y¥.—Chas. P. Schlegel, president Schlegel Manufac- 
uring Co. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Arthur H. Ingle, president Consolidated Machine 
Tool Corporation. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Albert L. Proudfoot, A. L. Proudfoot Coal Co. 
Rochester, N. ¥Y—Lester Eber, president Eber Bros. & Co. (Inc.). 
Rochester, N. Y.—George E. Watson, secretary American Clay & 
Cement Corporation. 
Cortland, N. Y.—Ralph H. Ames, city chamberlain. 
eee N. Y¥.—Chas. Brost, secretary and treasurer Brost Bros. 
(Inc.). 
Buffalo, N. T. - Jos. G. Wilkinson, president J. M. Wilkinson & Co. 
(Inc.). 
Buffalo, N. Y.—E. J. Schmidt, secretary-treasurer Buffalo Dental 
Manufacturing Co. 
Buffalo, N. ¥—Fred Siegel, treasurer Morris Plan Co. of Buffalo. 
Troy, N. ¥.—Jos. P. Delaney, vice president Allied Service & Equip- 
ment Co. 
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8 Y—A. J. Chanter, vice president Pierce-Arrow Motor 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A. D. Dwelle, president Dwelle Kaiser Co. 
weir N. Y¥.—Arthur W. Murray, treasurer Buffalo Elevators 
Bhs 
9 N. T. — Howard Kellogg, president Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
c.). 
Troy, N. Y.—Frank J. Hogan, secretary John T. Hopkins Coal Co. 
ee N. ¥.—Bernard Collingwood, president Collingwood Shoe 
0. 

Endicott, N. T.— Frank E. Venner, resident manager International 
Business Machines Corporation. 

Endicott, N. Y.—Elmer J. Oldroyd, works manager International 
Business Machines Corporation. 

Rochester, N. Y.—B. Forman, president B. Forman Co. 

Rochester, N. Y.—J. Foster Warner. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Frank Arnold, secretary-treasurer Gallagher 
Motor Co. (Inc.). 

Rochester, N. Y.—G. F. Laube, president Laube Electric Corpora- 
ion. 

8 * Y.—F. K. Thompson, president The Cramer Force 
Co. (Inc.). 

Rochester, N. T.— A. F. Colebrook, president Rochester Candy 
Works. 

Rochester, N. Y—Raymond E. Archer, Archer Motor Co. 

Rochester, N. ¥Y.—Gilbert E. Mosher, president Haloid Co. (Inc.). 

Rochester, N. Y.—Wilton A. Block, Carnahan & Block. 

Rochester, N. Y.—G. S. Haxton, president Haxton Canning Co. 

Rochester, N. Y.—C. H. Elston, secretary-treasurer Fanny Farmers 
Candy Shops (Inc.). 

Cortland, N. Y.—H. K. Alexander, president and treasurer The 
Empire Corset Co., McGraw, N. Y. 

King Ferry, N. Y—Roy Tutole. 

Cortland, N. ¥Y—George C. Marsted, president; R. Earle Klotten, 
secretary Cortland Chamber of Commerce. 

Rochester, N. Y—Cari H. Loebs, secretary-treasurer American 
Brewing Co. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Edward W. Curtis, president Curtis Machine 
Corporation. 

Johnson City, N. Y.—Frank J. Boland, president Frank J. Boland 
Co. (Inc.). 

Johnson City, N. Y.—Bruce L. Babcock, treasurer Endicott John- 
son Corporation. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Williamson Sale & Service, Spencerport, N. Y. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Ralph C. Smith, merchant, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Arthur J. Twentyman, vice president the F. H. 
Cobb Co., Cortland, N. Y. 

La Crosse, Wis—Anderegg Coal Co. 

Eau Claire, Wis—H. A. White, president White Machine Works. 

Eau Claire, Wis—E. R. Hamilton, president National Pressure 
Cooker Co. 

Racine, Wis.—E. B. Hand. 

La Crosse, WIs.—Segelke & Kohlhaus Co. 

Eau Claire, Wis.—Dells Paper & Pulp Co., S. R. Davis, president. 

Beloit, Wis.~-E. H. Neese, president Beloit Iron Works. 

Kenosha, Wis.—James T. Wilson. 

Fond du Lac, Wis.—Fred Rueping Lea Co. 

Markesan, Wis.—Markesan State Bank. 

Eau Claire, Wis—Geo. B. Wheeler, president Union National 
Bank. 

Racine, Wis—William D. Thompson. 

Eau Claire, Wis.—Roswell H. Hobbs, president Union Securities Co. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—First National Bank. 

Fond du Lac, Wis.—First Fond du Lac National Bank. 

Oshkosh, Wis—J. E. Morgan, manufacturer. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—W. G. Maxcy, farmer. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—E. J. Dempsey, attorney. 

Eau Claire, Wis.—H. T. Lange, ex-State senator, president H. T. 


Lange Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Otto H. Falk, chairman Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—Security Bank. 

Eau Claire, Wi8—W. L. Seyberth, treasurer Schwahn Seyberth Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis—Worden Allen Co. 

Dodgevilie, Wis—John M. Reese, president First National Bank of 
Dodgeville. 

Racine Wis——Peter J. Myers. 

Eau Claire, Wis—B. R. Schwahn. 

Marshfield, Wis—-The American National Bank of Marshfield. 

Fond du Lac, Wis.—M. E. West, president Galloway West Co. (Inc.). 

New Richmond, Wis.—H. T. Soderberg, cashier the First National 
Bank. 

Racine, Wis—O. P. Graham, chairman of the board, First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. 

Racine, Wis.—Charles F. Alden, president First National Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Fond du Lac, Wis.—Robt. C. Johnson, vice president Immel Con- 
struction Co. 

Fond du Lac, Wis—Wm. Peterson, secretary Fond du Lac Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 

Racine, Wis—Arthur R. Janes. 

Racine, Wis.—Louis F. Nelson. 

Prescott, Wis.—First National Bank. 

Racine, Wis.—D. E. Callender. 

Dillon, Mont.—H. E. Morse, president Cook Sheep Co. 

Dillon, Mont.—J. H. Gilbert, president First National Bank. 

Manhattan, Mont.—Gallatin County Development Association. 
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Manhattan, Mont — Manhattan Commercial Club. 

Malta, Mont.— Phillips County Livestock Shipping Association; 
Farmers Elevator Co., R. G. Monroe, secretary; Phillips County 
Farm Bureau, Peter d, president; Malta Commercial 
Club, B. E. Nelson, president. 

Helena, Mont—Northern Montana State Bank, Big Sandy, Mont. 

Great Falls, Mont—Farmers State Bank, Brady, Mont., A. E. 
Anderson, cashier; First International Bank, Sweetgrass, Mont., 
Douglas Parker, cashier; Turner State Bank, Harlem, Mont., H. P. 
Thornson, president; State Bank of Dutton, Mont., David L. 
Rempel, cashier; First State Bank, Zurich, Mont., A. H. Dorn, 
cashier; First National Bank, Conrad, Mont., W. C. Norem, presi- 
dent; Farmers State Bank, Denton, Mont., A. C. Edwards, presi- 
dent; First National Bank, Geyser, Mont., E. F. Galt, cashier; 
First State Bank, Cascade, Mont., M. M. Moore, cashier; Kevin 
State Bank, Kevin, Mont., P. T. Sweeney, cashier; First National 
Bank, Valier, Mont., C. H. Kester, president; First National Bank, 
Geraldine, Mont.; W. W. Carley, cashier; Farmers State Bank, 
Pendroy, Mont., J. M. Ryan, president. 

Helena, Mont.—Montana Wool Cooperative Marketing Association, 
T. B. Weir, president. 

Helena, Mont.—Montana Livestock Marketing Associations, Fred 
B. Sheriff, president. 

Helena, Mont.—Montana Wool Growers Association, by Murray E. 
Stebbins, secretary and manager. 

Helena, Mont—Montana Life Insurance Co., H. R. Cunningham, 
president. 

Helena, Mont.—Sieben Live Stock Co., Henry Sieben, president. 

Helena, Mont.—Beartooth Stock Co., John Dryberg, president. 

Helena, Mont.—State Nursery & Seed Co., T. E. Mills, president. 

Helena, Mont.—Eddy Bakeries of Helena, Butte, Great Falls, Lewis- 
town, Missoula, and Havre, by J. E. O'Connell, president. 

Glendive, Mont.—Geo. N. Lund, First National Bank, Reserve, 
Mont.; A. W. Eynon, First National Bank, Circle, Mont.; F. 
Koester, Security State Bank, Outlook, Mont.; R. H. Watson, 
Merchants National Bank, Glendive, Mont.; C. C. Ayers, First 
National Bank, Ismay, Mont.; William Powers, Farmers State 
Bank, Bainville, Mont.; A. T. Olsen, First State Bank, Opheim, 
Mont.; C. L. Smith, Traders State Bank, Poplar, Mont.; T. L. 
Ryerson, First State Bank of Froid, Froid, Mont.; J. E. Peter- 
son, Culbertson State Bank, Culbertson, Mont.; A. F. Listag, 
First National Bank, Wolf Point, Mont. 

Billings, Mont.—B. M. Harris, president Park City State Bank, 
Park City, Mont.; J. W. Jones, president American National 
Bank, Bridger, Mont.; A. G. Berthot, president Security Bank & 
Trust Co., Bozeman, Mont.; R. A. Nutting, cashier Red Lodge 
State Bank, Red Lodge, Mont.; E. L. Kelley, cashier Big Horn 
County Bank, Hardin, Mont.; D. Claiborn, president, and Chas. 
McDonnell, assistant cashier, Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Big- 
timber, Mont.; Albert Budas, president Roberts State Bank, 
Roberts, Mont.; C. J. Buzzetti, cashier for Valley Bank, Fromberg, 
Mont.; Wm. Schenck, cashier Farmers State Bank, Worden, 
Mont.; Jas. I. O'Donnell, president Edgar State Bank, Edgar, 
Mont.; O. E. Anderson, cashier First National Bank, Hardin, 
Mont.; W. J. Soderlind, president First National Bank, Rapelje, 
Mont., H. P. Cassidy, cashier United States National Bank, 
Red Lodge, Mont.; Albert Sheets, cashier Little Horn State Bank, 
Wyola, Mont.; J. O. Higham, cashier Bank of Belfry, Belfry, 
Mont 


Glendive, Mont—J. W. Loken, president Sidney National Bank, 
Sidney, Mont.; M. J. Hughes, cashier First National Bank, Glen- 
dive, Mont.; P, A. Fischer, president First National Bank, Wibaux, 
Mont.; R. P. Foley, cashier First State Bank, Richey, Mont.; 
O. H. Denniston, cashier Farmers & Merchants Bank, Savage, 
Mont.; H. N. Dion, cashier Exchange State Bank, Glendive, 
Mont.; F. E. Rathert, president First State Bank, Wolf Point, 
Mont.; W. A. Brubaker, president State Bank of Terry, Mont.; 
Axel Nelson, vice president Richland National Bank, Sidney, 
Mont.; Edwin S. Powers, cashier First State Bank, Medicine Lake, 
Mont.; L. K. Hills, cashier Bank of Baker, Mont.; L. E. Rushton, 
cashier Baker National Bank, Baker, Mont. 

Earle, Ark.— Wallin Motor Co. 

Victorville, Calif—J. Cay Garrison, Ford dealer. 

Southbury, Conn.—A. St. Pierre. 

Chipley, Fla—David Drug Co., Russ J. Davis. 

Chipley, Fla—Chipley Auto Co., S. R. Cook, manager. 

Dunnellon, Fla.—Marion Motors, Sherman Cox, Ford dealer. 

Chipley, Fla—Speight Chevrolet Co. 

Macon, Ga.—Jones, Johnston, Russell, & Sparks. 

Augusta, Ga.—F. Bayard Culley. 

Savannah, Ga—Carson Naval Stores Co. 

Savannah, Ga—Columbia Naval Stores Co. 

Savannah, Ga—Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation. 

Columbus, Ga.—Archer Hosiery Mills. 

Macon, Ga-—wWalter A. Harris. 

Macon, Ga.—N. M. Bloc, president Hotel Dempsy Co. 

Atlanta, Ga—Southern Grocery Stores (Inc.) 

Atlanta, Ga.—William J. Davis, president. 

Macon, Ga- Wm. D. Anderson. 

Atlanta, Ga.— John N. Goddard, president Conklin Tin Plate & 
Metal Co. 

Atlanta, Ga.— Campbell Coal Co. 

Atlanta, Ga. Frederic J. Paxon, president -treasurer Davison Paxon 
Co. 

Augusta, Ga.—Percy E. May, president the National Exchange 
Bank of Augusta. 

Augusta, Ga.—A. H. Merry, president Merry Bros. Brick & Tile Co. 

Augusta, Ga.—John Sancken, president Kinnett Odom Co. 
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Columbus, Ga—tT. T. Fleming, president Fourth National Bank, 
Columbus, Ga.—H. C. Smith, mayor. 
Augusta , Ga.—H. R. Creamer, vice president Augusta Ice & Coal 


Macon, Ga.—Union Dry Goods Co. 

Macon, Ga.—J. K. Hogan, Macon Clearing House. 

Macon, Ga.—M. K. Hunter, president First National Bank & Trust 
Co. 

Macon, Ga—J. D. Crump. 

Macon, Ga.—Joseph N. Neel. 

Macon, Ga—R. C. Dunlap. 

Macon, Ga.—J. E. Yates. 

Augusta, Ga.—I. S. Ferguson, vice president the Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Herbert E. Choate, president Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Macon, Ga.—P. T. Anderson. 

W W. Swift, president Muscogee’ Manufac- 
turing 5 

West Frankfort, 0l.—L. F. Tomlinson, Tomlinson Motor Co. 

Rome, Ga.—Gibson & DeJournette. 

Eveleth, Minn——Eveleth Creamery Co. 

Rome, Ga—Rome Hosiery Mills. 

Rome, Ga.—Battey Machinery Co. 

Rome, Ga.—Berryton Mills. 

Rome, Ga.—First National Bank. 

Ashfield, Mass.—Park Motor Sales, by Ray C. Stockwell. 

gis S. Dak.—J. C. Nicholson, manager Farmers Union Elevator 


8 Ga. — Allan T. Gannon, president Savannah Cotton Ex- 

ange. 

Detroit, Mich. — Aaron A. DeRoy. 

Detroit, Mich.—C. C. Winningham. 

Waterville, Minn—C. A. Backman, owner Backman Produce Co. 

Savannah, Ga.—Savannah Chamber of Commerce. 

Rome, Ga.—Rome Hardware Co. 

Macon, Ga.—Turpin & Lane. 

Savannah, Ga.— A. S. Bacon & Sons. 

Denison, Iowa.—William Adams, manager Vail Mill & Elevator Co. 

Denison, Iowa.—W. A. Glotfelty, cashier First National Bank. 

Denison, Iowa.—J. M. Duffy, harware dealer, Vail, Iowa. 

Ellenton, S. C—Wise Motor Co., by A. B. Wise. 

Edgefield, S. C—W. P. Yonce, owner Yonce Motor Co. 

Twin Falls, Idaho—Twin Falls Bank & Trust Co. 

Carbondale, III Davis Bros., authorized Ford dealers, Marion, III. 

Minneapolis, Minn —R. R. Rand. 

eae ee Brandt, president Land O'Lakes Cream- 
eries (Inc.). 

Waterville, Minn.—George E. Greene. 

Greenwald, Minn.—T. G. Wurst, cashier State Bank of Greenwald. 

Two Harbors, Minn—Alfred Sonju, president Sonju Motor Co. 

Bowlus, Minn.—Morrison County State Bank; H. C. Wuertz, 
cashier, 

Duluth, Minn —Tait E. Siebenthal, Nashwauk, Minn. 

Greenwald, Minn.—Greenwald Farmers Cooperative Co.; M. E. 
Welle, manager. 

Greenwald, Minn.—Greenwald Elevator Co.; Fred Seieske, manager. 

Two Harbors, Minn.—Lake County Development Association; by 
William G. Peterson, president. 

Two Fre Minn.— First National Bank, by Andrew E. Haugan, 
president. 

Lanesboro, Minn. — 0. M. Levang, publisher Levang's Weekly. 

Richmond, Minn. — American State Bank. 

Slayton, Minn. — Hadley Cooperative Creamery; E. L. Engelbrason, 
president. 

Minneapolis, Minn. —Hall Hardware Co.; G. E. Hall, president. 

Belleplaine, Minn. — Farmers Elevator Co.; M. O. Hagen, treasurer 
and manager. 

Thief River Falls, Minn.— Union State Bank. 

Thief River Falls, Minn.— Thief River Falls Cooperative Creamery 
Association. 

Sauk Rapids, Minn.—Fred Agather, editor-publisher, Sauk Rap- 
ids Herald 


Thief River Falls, Minn—Math Barzen Cooperative Elevator As- 
sociation. 
Sauk Rapids, Minn.—M. A. Bauman. 
9 Minn.— A. Oberg, manager Hadley Farmers Grain & Lum- 
r Co. 

Slayton, Minn.—C. W. Weck, cashier Murray County State Bank. 
Appleton, Minn.—Appleton Auto Co., H. B. Steele, proprietor; 
Skelly Oil Co., A. C. Hecht, manager; Appleton Cooperative 
Creamery Association, Fred Carlson, manager; Appleton Café, 
Alfred Legrid, proprietor; O. T. Bruestuen; T. L. Gill, drugs; 
H. A. Lilevjen, oil station; Minnesota Gas & Oil Co., Elmer 
F. H. Haase, proprietor; Max T. Schoening, retired; E. G. 
Schoening, threshing machines; H. F. Blank, groceries; Atlas 
Elevator Co.; B. E. Mostrom; William S. Danens; Appleton Oil 
Co.; T. H. Holtey, proprietor Appleton Bottling Works; V. C. 
Christenson, proprietor Coast-to-Coast Store; Dale Johnson, 
manager Motor Inn Garage; A. C. Halling, proprietor City Meat 
Market; O. A. Lembke, proprietor Nels Veum, tailor; Hegvold 
& Bartley, hardware; Arthur Steenson, manager J. C. 

Store; A. S. Persen, loans and insurance; Scotts Pharmacy, 
drugs; Ernest Meyer, groceries; W. J. Jennison Co., J. A. Nolen, 
manager; Ed Lande; C. M. Krebs, president First National Bank; 
A. O. Krebs, cashier First National Bank; Sibert Johnson, as- 
sistant cashier First National Bank; Steinkraus Mercantile Co., 
Paul Waldron. 
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Slayton, Minn.—Dr. P. H. Radford, vice president Minnesota Vet- 
erinary Medical Association. 

Minneapolis, Minn—F. H. Pfunder (Inc.), Sewall D. Andrews, 
president. 

Faribault, Minn.—D. F. Bangs, president Faribault Building & 
Loan Association. 

Faribault, Minn—John P. Becker, manager Forest Cooperative 
Creamery Association. 

Waterville, Minn.—First National Bank, A. E. Robson, cashier. 

Moorhead, Minn.—Hannaher & O'Neil (Inc.). 

Dodge Center, Minn.—Dodge Center State Bank; H. R. Whitney, 
cashier. 

Dodge Center, Minn.—Anderson Canning & Pickle Co., I. L. Ander- 
son, secretary and treasurer. 

Browns Valley, Minn.—Union State Bank; D. L. Quinlan, presi- 
dent. 

Lanesboro, Minn.—O. M. Habberstad, treasurer Farmers & Mer- 
chants Telephone Co. 

Virginia, Minn.—Elbridge C. Smith, publisher Daily Enterprise. 

Slayton, Minn —John Christianson, owner Slayton Creamery Co. 

Lanesboro, Minn —H. H. Wilberg, manager Farmers & Merchants 
Lumber Co. 

Lanesboro, Minn.—C, O. Dunnum, manager Lanesboro Cooperative 
Mercantile Co. 

Belleplaine, Minn.—Belleplaine Farmers Cooperative Creamery 
Association; F. J. Heiland, manager. 

Lanesboro, Minn—M. W. Williams, secretary Farmers & Mer- 
chants Telephone Co. 

New Prague, Minn.—Jos. T. Topka, W. J. Topka, George J. Parkos. 

Lake Park, Minn.—R. A. Clemons, cashier, State Bank of Lake 
Park. 

Leg Minn.—E. O. Peterson, vice president First National 


Sauk Rapids, Minn.—A, O. Rogosheski, manager, Farmers Cooper- 
ative Creamery. 

Winona, Minn.—Oscar W. Naas, Springdale Dairy Co. 

Gilbert, Minn.—Gilbert Farm Loan Association. 

tg Minn.—Henry Nelson, vice president Monarch Ele- 
vator Co. 

Stockton, Minn. —B. J. Stellwagen, manager Farmers Cooperative 
Elevator Co. 

Wilson, Minn. —Frank Gernes, president Wilson Creamery Co. 

Stockton, Minn. — B. J. Stellwagen, secretary Stockton Cooperative 
Creamery Co. 

Winona, Minn.—Louis Feiten, secretary Feiten Sunrise Dairy 
(Inc.). 

Rollingstone, Minn John Frisch, secretary Rollingstone Mutual 
Farmers Fire Insurance Co. 

Lewiston, Minn.—J. W. Koepsell, proprietor Lewiston Creamery Co. 

Sauk Rapids, Minn.—Oscar Kreig, assistant cashier Union State 
Bank 


Marietta, Mnn.— Marietta Farmers Creamery; Baker’s Department 
Store; Farmers Grain Co.; Ransom & Son, merchants; Marietta 
Telephone Co.; Marietta Cooperative Oll Co. 

Virginia, Minn.—W. A. McCurdy. 

Virginia, Minn.—H. J. Sigel. 

Muskegon, Mich—H. C. Wagner, vice president Hackley Union 
National Bank. 

Rockland, Me.—Rockland National Bank. 

Oxford, Mass.—A. C. Jackson, president Jackson Sales & Service. 

Baltimore, Md.—A. R. Wells. 

Cumberland, Md.—B. F. Magruder, Ridgely Motor Co. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—Clarence A. Jacobson, manager Midland Prod- 
uce Co. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—Chas. T. Wichert, manager Fargo Creamery & 
Produce Co. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—Fred C. Maage, manager Blue Valley Creamery Co. 

Fargo, N. Dak—Ralph Gunkelman, manager Interstate Seed & 
Grain Co. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—Aubrey Brophy, manager Fargo Mill Co. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—R. J. Dewaard, manager Armour Creameries. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—J. H. Deems, manager Fairmont Creamery Co. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—Northwestern Farm Mortgage Association; Roy 
Johnson, president; C. A. P. Miller, secretary. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—Edgar Olson, manager North Dakota Grimm Alfalfa 
Association. 

Fargo, N. Dak—A. C. B. Jerken, manager North Dakota Wool 
Growers Association. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—T. H. McEnroe, president Fargo Union Stock 
Yards Co. 

Jamestown, N. Dak.— Bloom Farmers Elevator. 

Gardner, N. Dak.—Gardner Grain Co, 

Keene, N. H.—Walter P. Post, manager Spofford Garage (Inc.). 

Danbury, N. H.—Charles C. Morrison, Danbury Garage. 

Sanbornville, N. H—H. C. Kennett. 

Candia, N. H— Williams Garage. 

Bailey, N. C.—Parsons Motor Co. 

La Grange, N. C—Spence Auto Co. (Inc.), G. T. Creech; Lenoir 
Hardware Co., W. G. Britt. 

Hastings, Nebr——Oliver Lumber Co. 

Hastings, Nebr.—The Hastings National Bank, H. Pratt, president. 

Hastings, Nebr.—Nebraska National Bank. 

Hastings, Nebr.—Hastings Fuel Co., R. J. Turpit. 

Hastings, Nebr.— A. J. Grandreault Mercantile Co. 

Hastings, Nebr.—Stein Bros. Co., L. H. Stein. 

Hastings, Nebr.—City Fuel & Feed Co., George E. Overturf. 

Hastings, Nebr.— Mortgage Investment Co. 

Hastings, Nebr—cC. K. Lawson Hardware Co, 
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Hastings, Nebr.— Carl R. Matthieson & Co. 

Hastings, Nebr.—Cushing Grocery Co. 

Glassboro, N. J— Motor Co. 

Kenwood, N. Y.—L. Wayland Smith, treasurer Oneida Community 
(Ltd.). 

Canton, Ohio.—H. F. Lux Co. 

Canton, Ohio—Wm. G. Aman Co. 

Canton, Ohio.—E. E. Sipe. 

Wooster, Ohio.—Roy Martin, Ford dealer. 

South Webster, Ohio—Simmering Motor Co, 

Barberton, Ohio.—The Bertsch Motor Co. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—East Tennessee National Bank, by Allen P. 
Frierson, vice president. 

Shelbyville, Tenn.—A. B. Robinson McGill Hardware Co. 

Goodlettsville, Tenn.—Bank of Goodlettsville. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Felix G. Miller, president Miller Bros. Co. 

Nashville, Tenn.—H, M. Williams, cashier First National Bank, 
Savannah, Tenn. 

Shelbyville, Tenn.—Boyd Motor Co., T. F. Boyd. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Riggs Harwell, cashier Farmers Bank, Corners- 
ville, Tenn. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—W. M. Lasley. 

Shelbyville, Tenn—Gunter Lumber Co. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Cleo Summers, cashier Cumberland City Bank, 
Cumberland City, Tenn. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Douglas Graham, cashier Bank of Pembroke, 
Pembroke, Ky. 

Shelbyville, Tenn.—Riverside Mill Co. 

Nashville, Tenn—T. L. Cathey, cashier Peoples & Union Bank, 
Lewisburg, Tenn. 

Smithville, Tenn.—First National Bank, J. C. Foster. 

Petersburg, Tenn.—First National Bank. 

Shelbyville, Tenn.—B. D. Kingree. 

Nashville, Tenn.—W. C. Caperton, cashier Bank of Loretto, Loretto, 
Tenn. 

Nashville, Tenn.—C. A. Brownlow, president Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 

Shelbyville, Tenn.—J. C. Tune. 

Shelbyville, Tenn.—Shelbyville Harness Co. 

Clarksville, Tenn.—Northern Bank of Tennessee, Sterling Fort, 
president. 

Nashville, Tenn.—C, E. Hastings, president First Trust & Savings 
Bank, Paris, Tenn. 

Nashville, Tenn—G. W. Pearson, president First National Bank, 
Linden, Tenn. 

Springfield, Tenn.—Chas. E. Bell, vice president Springfield Bank; 
W. P. Bryant, cashier First National Bank. 

Chattanooga, Tenn——Harold Morrison, president Milne Chair Co. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—T, H. Lasley, president Southern Paving Con- 
struction Co. : 

Chattanooga, Tenn—John Stagmaier, president Stagmaier & Co. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—J. B. Pound, president Hotel Patten Co. 

Nashville, Tenn.—-McCarthy, Jones & Woodward, by B. E. McCar- 
thy, president; Norvell & Wallace, by Joe Wallace, president; 
Jarman Shoe Co., by W. M. Jarman, president; Fletcher & Wil- 
son Coffee Co., by Minos L. Fletcher, president; D. Loveman 
Berger & Teitlebaum, by Henry Teitlebaum, president; Rich 
Schwartz & Joseph, by Leo Schwartz, president; J. W. Carter 
Shoe Co., by C. A. president; Tennessee Enamel Manu- 
facturing Co., by M. H. Wright, president; Spur Distributing Co., 
by J. M. Houghiand, president; Foster & Creighton, by W. F. 
Creighton, president; Liberty Range Works, by O. C. Dortch, 
president; Robert Orr & Co., by Robert Orr, president. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—O, B. Andrews. 

gree ee Tenn.—J. M. Gager, president Gager Lime Manufac- 


turing Co. 

eve Tenn.—Lytle Dalton, president Citizens Bank, Hartsville, 

enn. 
9 Tenn. — Mark K. Wilson Co., Mark K. Wilson, presi- 
ent. 

Madison, Tenn. —E. R. Doolittle, cashier Madison Bank & Trust Co. 

Pulaski, Tenn.—J. B. Wilkes, attorney. 

Waynesboro, Tenn.—Bank of Waynesboro, J. Lieser, cashier. 

Cross Plains, Tenn.—Lee T. Dowell, cashier Cross Plains Bank. 

Waskom, Tex.—Rudd Chevrolet Co.: W. L. Rudd Department Store; 
W. L. Rudd, Abney Jones Co.; J. P. Black, W. P. Gray, J. H. Nar- 
ramore, Shadrach Motor Co. 

Rapid City, S. Dak.—Einer Pedersen, manager Black Hills Farmers 
Union Creamery Co, 

Mobridge, S. Dak —Mobridge Shipping Association, H. A. Swenson, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Mobridge, 8. Dak—Dr. George A. Sarchet. 

Philip, S. Dak.—Philip Farm Equipment Co., J. L. Felix. 

Huron, S. Dak.—B. E. Beach, president, Dakota Savings & Loan Co. 

Rapid City, S. Dak.—H. S. Pederson, manager, Superior Creamery 
Co. 


Lead, S. Dak.—A. T. Roos, secretary, Black Hills Mining & Indus- 
trial Association. 

Groton, 5. Dak.—W. S. Benson, manager, Ferney Farmers Coopera- 
tive Elevator Co. 

Wallace, S. Dak.—A. C. Hagen, manager, Wallace Creamery Co. 

Wallace, = Dak.—Wm. H. Urevig, manager, Wallace Farmers Ele- 
vator . 

3 S. Dak.— Wm. Craig, manager, Groton Farmers Elevator 


Salt Lake City, Utah. — Tracy R. Welling, executive secretary, Utah 
State Farm Bureau Federation. 
Richmond, Va.—S. Gardner Waller, adjutant general. 
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Norfolk, Va.—William H. Sands, colonel, 111th Field Artillery. 

Rupert, W. Va.—C, D. Price, Price Motor Sales, 

Huron, S. Dak.— D. H. Sewell. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak—Johnson Spokeley Co. 

Huron, S. Dak.—L. H. Terpening, 

Huron, S. Dak—Max Royhl, lawyer. 

Huron, S. Dak—C. J. Strike. 

Lead, S. Dak.—J. D. Johnson, president, Black Hills Mining & In- 
dustrial Association, 

Leola, S. Dak -. P. Guthmaller, farmer; Matt Weisser, president, 
Leola Farmers Elevator; Fred Nelson, farmer and director Farm- 
ers Elevator; Charles Schmalz, lumber; F. N. Kolhoff, dealer 
farm implements. 

Huron, S. Dak. -R. N. Jones, Chevrolet dealer. 

Huron, S. Dak.—J. A. Miner. 

Aberdeen, S. Dak.— Chamber of Commerce. 

Huron, S. Dak.—C. L. Bailey. 

Huron, S. Dak.—A. A. Chamberlain. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak—Beaver Oil Co. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak. -W. C. Buchanan, president W. C. Buchanan 
Lumber Co. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.— C. H. Peck, vice president Brown Drug Co. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—G. M. Schaefor, manager Goodrich Silver- 
town Tire Co. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—C. M. Day, editor of Argus Leader. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—Farley Loetscher Co. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak—-Will A. Beach Printing Co. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—Fantle Bros. (Inc.). 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—Shriver Johnson Co. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak—Bem Marguiles, president Dakota Auto 
Parts. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.— Thompson Hutton Co. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.— Kehrer Motor Co, 

Mobridge, S. Dak.—Julius Skaug. 

Aberdeen, S. Dak.—Beatrice Creamery Co. 

Miller, S. Dak —C. F. Halbig, farmer. 

Miller, S. Dak.—L. R. Chesebro, real-estate operator. 

Miller, S. Dak.—L. Steckmann, St. Lawrence banker. 

Aberdeen, S. Dak.—Publishers the Dakota Farmer. 

Ree Heights, S. Dak—H. H. Wareing. 

Huron, S. Dak.—Chamber of Commerce. 

Ree Heights, S. Dak.—C. W. Gardner. 

Rapid City, S. Dak.—A. K. Thomas, vice president First National 
Bank 


Ree Heights, S. Dak.—H. H. Gardner. 

Ree Heights, S. Dak —W. J. Biever. 

Ree Heights, S. Dak.—E. J. Leyson. 

Aberdeen, S. Dak.—Jackson Hardware Co. 

Mobridge, 8. Dak.—Darling Auto Co., H. B. Darling. 

Mobridge, S. Dak.—S. A. Amunson, druggist. 

Mobridge, S. Dak.—Dr. M. C. Mohn. 

Aberdeen, S. Dak—Dakota Central Telephone Co., W. J. Brazell, 
vice president. 

Vermillion, S. Dak—First National Bank & Trust Co. 

Clark, S. Dak.—R. A. Dunham, attorney. 

Vermillion, S. Dak.—A. B. Gunderson, attorney at law. 

Clark, S. Dak.—E. M. Jones, druggist. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak—Queen City Fire Insurance Co. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak—Security Mortgage & Investment Co. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak—McKinney & Allen (Inc.). 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak-——L. A. McKean, president L. A. McKean Auto 
Co. 

Clark, S. Dak.—S. H, Elrod, former governor. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak—M. S. Finch, manager Interstate Fruit Co. 

Miller, S. Dak.—Rasmus Anderson Creamery. 

Miller, S. Dak.—A. B. Cahalan, banker. 

Lemmon, S. Dak.—Geo. P. Allen, stockman. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak:—Wm. Dewald Long & Hansen Commission Co. 

Bowbell, S. Dak.—C. O. Bohn, merchant; John Koch, farmer; 
L. N. Peterson, merchant; Harry White, farmer; A. C. Wiper, 
banker and farmer. 

Lemmon, S. Dak.—E. E. Parke, wholesale and retail dealer, oil, gas, 
and Ford products. 

Lemmon, S. Dak.—L. W. Ginther, implement dealer. 

Gettysburg, S. Dak.—J. F. Weaver, farmer; Lewis Tillotson, mer- 
chant; Tait & Morgan, attorneys; Will Weidensee, mayor. 

9 Mont. —Elroy H. Westbrook, president Midland National 


eee Mont. —8. O. Moore, chairman Republican County Com- 
ttee. 


mi 

Miles City, Mont.—Miles City Commercial Club, J. H. Bohling, 
secretary. 

Helena, Mont.—Henry Sieben. 

Helena, Mont.—Commercial Club. 

Butte, Mont.—J. E. Woodard, president Metals Bank & Trust Co. 

Butte, Mont.—A. L. Torgerson, Republican committeeman, Deer- 
lodge County, Mont. 

Butte, Mont——Paul Hudtloff, chairman Republican Central Com- 
mittee, 

Shelby, Mont.—First State Bank. 

Miles City, Mont.—J. D. Scanlan, publisher Daily Star. 

Helena, Mont.—J. E. O'Connell, Eddy Bakery. 

Butte, Mont—W. W. McDowell, chairman Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee. 

Helena, Mont.—State Nursery & Seed Co. 

Helena, Mont.—E. J. Murphy. 

Helena, Mont.—S. V. Stewart. 

Helena, Mont—M. S. Gunn, 
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Helena, Mont.—Montana Wool Growers Association. 

Helena, Mont—Helena Creamery Co. 

Miles City, Mont—Ctrms. E. Brown, lumberman. 

Miles City, Mont.—H. H. Bright, banker. 

Miles City, Mont.—Karl Johnson, merchant. 

Forsyth, Mont.—F. J, Wentzler, editor Forsyth Times-Journal. 

Forsyth, Mont.—Jack McCausland, editor Forsyth Independent. 

. Mont.—L. A. Jacobsen, banker. 

Forsyth, Mont.—F. F. Haynes, county attorney. 

Forsyth, Mont.—F. J. Kincaid, manager J. C. Penney store. 

Miles City, Mont.—G. M. Miles, banker. 

Great Falls, Mont—Great Falls Townsite Co.; Great Falls Tribune; 
Great Falls Daily Leader, A. E. Wiggin, general manager; Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., R. C. Bricker, secretary; Chamber of 
Commerce; J. B. Long & Co., stockmen; Bob Gordon, stock- 
man; A. E. Barkemeyer Co., wholesale grain dealers; B. P. 
McNair Co., real estate and insurance; Monarch Lumber Co.; 
Rainbow Hotel, Frank Scotten, manager; Montana Power Co; 
Montana Flour Mills, C. R. McClave, president; Cooper, Stephen- 
son & Hoover, attorneys; Paris Dry Goods Co., Fred Fligman, 
president; Park Hotel, F. R. Van de Putte, manager; H. H. 
Ewing, district judge; Great Falls Lumber Co.; Great Falls 
Meat Co., by Frank E. Brown, president; Frary & Burlingame, 
real estate and insurance; H. H. Stanley Co., real estate and 
insurance; Suhr Motor Co., by Donald Suhr; Peoples Thrift & 
Finance Co., by C. H. McCulloh; Huntsberger & Givens, real 
estate and insurance; L. F. Rutherford, real estate. 

Great Falls, Mont.—W. T. Greely, John L. Slattery, Larue Smith, 
Warren Toole, T. D. „ J. J. Lavin, I. W. Church, C. A. Mc- 
2 F. J. Gies, L. E. Taylor, Fred Birch, H. B. Lake, C. D. 


Fort Benton, Mont.—N. S. Swanson, vice president and manager. 

Livingston, Mont.—James F. O'Connor, J. E. Swindlehurst, Card 
Smith, Dan Healy. 

Bozeman, Mont.—J. A. Lovelace, Democratic State committeeman 
for Gallatin County. 

Helena, Mont.—Holter Hardware Co. 

Missoula, Mont.—F. T. Sterling, president Western Montana Na- 
tional Bank. 

Helena, Mont.—Mays Dairy. 

Helena, Mont.—Union Wholesale Grocery Co. 

Helena, Mont.—Montana Taxpayers Association. 

Helena, Mont.—Wolf Creek Livestock Co. 

Helena, Mont.—Montana Automobile Association. 

Helena, Mont.—Montana Stock Growers Association. 

Helena, Mont.—E. L. Dana Livestock Co., Big Sag Land & Live- 
stock Co. 

Helena, Mont.—Placer Hotel Co. 

Helena, Mont.—Montana Mines Corporation. 

Helena, Mont—Teton Land & Sheep Co. 

Belt, Mont—John P. Healey, J. Earl Healey, S. A. Remington, A. N. 
Prather, J. W. Graybeal, A. A. Manchester, Chas. J. Klick, Earl 
B. Kennedy, Frank Vertasnik, Calvin Sharrard, Stanley Strainis, 
Alice Beaudry, Ubal Landry, Ben McCoy, J. Morris, G. Ryffel, 
Fred Wood, D. Colgan, O. W. Pyatt, G. G. Nohl, G. A. Steinberg, 
G. S. Browning, Pauling Polutnik, J. W. Mearns, N. H. Brown- 
ing, Tom Epperson, A. Velebir, F. E. Brown, Raymond Robbins, 
Lawrence Butts, Thos. Wright, Jas. S. Stewart, Emil R. Johnson, 
Frank Merkling, F. E. Wilbur, John M. Howanach, H. A. Stenson, 
Wm. Vendsel, H. H. Baker, N. H. Nelson. 

Helena, Mont.—John E. Erickson, governor. 

Philipsburg, Mont.—J. C. Harrah, T. N. Brogan. 

Butte, Mont.—R. C. Monahan, Republican State central com- 
mitteeman. 

Billings, Mont:—Chas. M. Bair. 

Billings, Mont—J. B. Arnold, investment banker. 

Lewistown, Mont—National Bank of Lewistown. 

Missoula, Mont.—Walter H. McLeod, vice president, Missoula Mer- 
cantile Co. 

Butte, Mont.—Jas. E. Murray, chairman Democratic county cen- 
tral committee. 

Butte, Mont.—J, C. Nemck, president Standard Motor Co. 

Philipsburg, Mont.—R. E. McHugh. 

Havre, Mont.—Irl Watson, cashier. 

Lewistown, Mont.—Ed C. Cooper, grower purebred cattle. 

Miles City, Mont.—F. R. Savage, real estate; R. P. Findlater, 
sheepman; J. C. Boespflug, contractor; E. B. Winter, building 
and loan; H. E. Richard, banker; P. F. Leonard, attorney at law. 

Lewistown, Mont.—W. D. Symmes, president Power Mercantile Co. 

Lewistown, Mont.—G. J. Wiedeman, president Montana Lumber & 
Hardware Co. 

Lewistown, Mont.—B. N. Forbes, chairman finance committee, 
Central Montana Chamber of Commerce. 

Broadus, Mont.— A. W. Heidel, banker. 

Great Falls, Mont—Lee M. Ford, president the Great Falls Na- 
tional Bank. 

ay Falls, Mont—Sam Stephenson, president First National 


Livingston, Mont.—The National Park Bank. 

Missoula, Mont.—H. O. Bell, Ford dealer. 

Helena, Mont.—Sanden & Ferguson Dry Goods Co. 

Missoula, Mont.—W. L. Murphy, attorney at law. 

Helena, Mont.—T. C. Power & Bro., mercantile interests. 
Missoula, Mont.—A. N. Whitlock, attorney at law. 

Bozeman, Mont.—Commercial National Bank. 

Philipsburg, Mont.—J. H. Mellen. 

Bozeman, Mont.—E. F. Bunker, Republican State committeeman. 
Philipsburg, Mont.—W. E. Metcalf, 
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Philipsburg, Mont —W. E. Albright. 

Billings, Mont.—F. B. Connelly, president F. B. Connelly Co. 

Fargo, N. Dak—H. H. Hathaway. s 

Lidgerwood, N. Dak.—John R. Jones, retail farm implements, lum- 
ber, Hankinson, N. Dak. 

Minnewaukan, N. Dak.—Benson County State Bank. 

Lidgerwood, N. Dak.—E. G. Sasse, physician and surgeon. 

Lidgerwood, N. Dak.—Arene K. Jelstrup, proprietor general store, 
Hankinson, N. Dak. i 

Lidgerwood, N. Dak, —S. K. Livingood, hardware. 

Lidgerwood, N. Dak.—A. L. Parsons, attorney. 

Lidgerwood, N. Dak.—Roy H. Rue, farm implements, hardware, 
and automobiles. 

Lidgerwood, N. Dak.—Herman Brandt, retail hardware, Hankin- 
son, N. Dak. 

Lidgerwood, N. Dak.—Wm. Kretchman, auto sales and repair, 
Hankinson, N. Dak. 

Glen Ullin, N. Dak.—A. E. Muggli, miller. 

Glen Ullin, N. Dak.—J. T. Nelson, member North Dakota Legis- 
lature. 

Glen Ullin, N. Dak.—C, N. Braun, farmer. 

Glen Ullin, N. Dak.—S. E. Halpern, attorney at law. 

Dickinson, N. Dak—Sam Masler, merchant, New England, N. Dak. 

Jamestown, N. Dak.—Pierce Blewett. 

Jamestown, N. Dak.—I. O. Haroldson, Gladstone Pharmacy. 

Bismarck, N. Dak.—Bismarck Building & Loan Co., J. L. Bell, 


treasurer. 

Bismarck, N. Dak.—A. P. Lenhart, druggist. 

Bismarck, N. Dak.—F, A. Knowles, jeweler. 

Bismarck, N. Dak.—First National Bank. 

Park River, N. Dak.—North Dakota Breeders Association, E. J. 
Taintor, secretary. 

Park River, N. Dak.—Chamber of Commerce, Park River, N. Dak., 
Wm. McEachern, president. 

Park River, N. Dak.— Walsh County Agriculture & Training 
School, John A. Harris, president. 

Park River, N. Dak.—First National Bank of Park River, Karl J. 
Farup, president, 

Park River, N. Dak.—Clarke W. Farup, farmer and dealer in auto- 
mobiles. 

Bismarck, N. Dak—Montana Dakota Power Co. 

Dickinson, N. Dak.—A. J. Zaug, lumber dealer, New England, 
N. Dak. 

Bismarck, N, Dak. -W. H. Webb, investments. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—R. A. Trubey. 

Dickinson, N. Dak—Frank M. Brown, general merchants, New 
England, N. Dak. 

Bismarck, N. Dak -A. Rosen & Bro., clothing store. 

Bismarck, N. Dak.—Hoskins Meyer Co., office supplies. 

Bismarck, N. Dak.—Provident Life Insurance Co., C. B. Little, 
president. 

Bismarck, N. Dak.—Christ Yegen, dairy farmer. 

Bismarck, N. Dak.—Bismarck Grocery Co., wholesale grocery. 

Bismarck, N. Dak.—M. B. Gilman & Co., auto dealer. 

Bismarck, N. Dak—Richmonds Bootery, shoe store. 

Lidgerwood, N. Dak.—H. Thomsen, department-store manager. 

Grand Forks, N. Dak—J. L. Ryan, manager Russell Miller Milling 


Co. 

Lidgerwood, N. Dak.—First National Bank. 

Lidgerwood, N. Dak.—C. A. Bonzer, wholesale gas and oil. 

Lidgerwood, N. Dak.—M. A. Wipperman, mayor, city of Hankinson, 
N. Dak. 

Lidgerwood, N. Dak.—Peter Fischer, general store. 

Lidgerwood, N. Dak.—W. C. Forman, jr., Hankinson, N. Dak. 

Lidgerwood, N. Dak.—Paul Kinn, retail automobiles, Hankinson, 
N. Dak. 

Mobridge, S. Dak.—Mobridge Tribune. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—L. J. Thompson. 

Dickinson, N. Dak.—Jacob Bender, implement dealer, New Eng- 
land, N. Dak. 

Minot, N. Dak.—Ellisons (Inc), the Fair Store. 

Minot, N. Dak.—W. E. Borene, merchant. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—Ray B. Warner. 

Glen Ullin, N. Dak.—Adam Berger, lumber, grain, and machinery. 

Dickinson, N. Dak.—John S. McGovern, farmers elevator, New Eng- 
land, N. Dak. 

Bismarck, N. Dak.—R. R. Breen, farmer. 

Minot, N. Dak.—G, D. Colcord, publisher, Ward County Independ- 
ent. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—N. A. Lewis. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—M. G. Hatcher. 

„N. Dak.—Alex Bruce. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—Ed G. Clapp. 

Fargo, N, Dak.—George M. Black. 

Rolla, N. Dak.—W. J. Munro, president, Munro Motor Co. 

Rolla, N. Dak.—C. R. Jacobsen, mayor. 

Langdon, N. Dak.—The Northwestern Bank of Langdon. 

Cavalier, N. Dak.—H. C. Adams. 

Cavalier, N. Dak—Merchants National Bank. 

Cando, N. Dak.—R. B. Sitz, hardware. 

Cavalier, N. Dak.— Robert McBride, insurance broker. 

Cando, N. Dak.—D. A. Blackburn, druggist. 

Cando, N. Dak.—First National Bank. 

Cando, N. Dak.—C. H. Olson, Alex Currie, farmers and directors 
of First National Bank of Cando, N. Dak. 

Cavalier, N. Dak—Mahlon Restemayer. 

Cavalier, N. Dak.—R. A. Page. 

Glen Ullin, N. Dak.—J. C. Fischer, banker. 
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Cooperstown, N. Dak.—J. D. Erickson, sheriff Griggs County. 
wn, N. Dak.—Albert Dahl, farmer; Oscar Idsvoog. 

farmer; Anton Skramstad. farmer. 

Cooperstown, N. Dak—K. H. Thompson, merchant; A. K. Sorvik, 
merchant. 

Cooperstown, N. Dak.—C. M. Brown. 

Cooperstown, N. Dak.—First National Bank. 

Cooperstown, N. Dak—S, Almklov, druggist. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—Thomas L. Powers. 

Harvey, N. Dak—Julius Sgutt, Sgutts Ready To Wear. 

Bowbells, N. Dak.—First National Bank; C. A. Masters, mayor; 
Geo. Hansen, Merchant; Bowbells Kiwanis Club. 

Heey; N. Dak—John Jorgenson, president Pioneer Mercantile 

Harvey, N. Dak.—August Peterson, mayor city of Harvey. 

Harvey, N. Dak.—I. S. Bessel, Harvey Hardware & Furniture Co. 

Harvey, N. Dak.—C. W. Sapulding, jr., vice president First Na- 
tional Bank of Harvey, N. Dak. 

Cando, N. Dak.—The Canfield Co., general merchants, 

Bathgate, N. Dak—H. S. Evert, manager Bathgate Grain Co. 

Minot, N. Dak.—F. T. Merrill, president Union National Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Jamestown, N. Dak—C. W. Ferguson, manager Nash Finch Co., 
wholesale groceries. 

Jamestown, N. Dak.—Harry Goldberg, furniture & investments. 

Valley City, N. Dak. Valley City Civic and Commerce Association. 

Valley City, N. Dak—Harry Gilbertson, manager Barnes County 
Implement Co, 

Minot, N. Dak.—C, D. Aaker, attorney. 

Minot, N. Dak.—H. H. Westlie, president Westlie Motor Co. 

Valley City, N. Dak.—E. J. Pegg. 

Minot, N. Dak—W. G. Connors, president First Investment 
Corporation. 

Cando, N. Dak.—D. A. Barber, manager of J. C. Penney Co. 

Jamestown, N. Dak.—Morris Beck, clothing and investments. 

Jamestown, N. Dak.—A. W. Aylmer, attorney. 

Jamestown, N. Dak.— The National Bank & Trust Co. 

Minot, N. Dak.— Roy Aney, president Aney Seed & Nursery Co. 

Hebron, N. Dak. —J. M. Nelson, M. D. 

Hebron, N. Dak.—Hardware, Plumbing & Heating Co., by V. I. 
Wilson. 

Valley City, N. Dak.—Herman Stern, manager Straus Clothing Co. 

Valley City, N. Dak—American National Bank & Trust Co. 

Valley City, N. Dak.—Erle L. Fouks, vice president First National 
Bank of Valley City. 

YASI City, N. Dak.—E. C. Hilborn, manager Northwest Nursery 


Valley City, N. Dak—John D. Gray, secretary Fidelity Building 
& Loan Association. 

Valley City, N. Dak.—H. M. Reuter, manager J. C. Penney Co. 

17 1 8 N. Dak.— Kurt H. Krauth, vice president Funks Market 

c.). 

Valley City. N. Dak—Burt Stern, C. J. Lee, Carl Bone, W. J. 
Northridge, Fred Schilling, Elmer Wicks. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—R. F. Gunkellman. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—R. P. Freeman. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—E. J. Schonberg. 

Grand Forks, N. Dak.—W. A. McIntyre, attorney. 

Grand Forks, N. Dak.—Red River National Bank & Trust Co. 

ene Forks, N. Dak.—E. F. Chandler, dean University of North 

ota. 

Grand Forks, N. Dak.—O. F. Grangaard, banker. 

Grand Forks, N. Dak.—Henry Holt, president Holt Printing Co. 

Grand Forks, N. Dak.—J. H. Ruettell, president J. H. Ruettell Co. 

Grand Forks, N. Dak.—J. E. McLean Nash Finch Co. 

Grand Forks, N. Dak.—E. J. Lander, farm loans. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—Al. H. Leimbacher. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—Alex Bruce. 

Minot, N. Dak.—F. P. Taylor, president Leland Drug Co. 

Minot, N. Dak.—Valker Christensen Seed Co. 

Minot, N. Dak—Ole Frosaker, president Frosaker Motor Co. 

South Heart, N. Dak.—John Becker, merchant. 

Glen Ullen, N. Dak.—David Cannell, farmer. 

Bismarck, N. Dak.— O Hare Cox & Cox, attorneys at law. 

New Rockford, N. Dak.—The First National Bank of New Rockford. 

Neche, N. Dak.—First National Bank in Neche. 

Hebron, N. Dak.—Daniel Lapp & Son, by Dan Lapp. 

Hebron, N. Dak.—Urbans (Inc.), by Arnold C. Klick, secretary. 

Hebron, N. Dak.—Hebron Motor Co., by Chas. W. Lorenz, presi- 
dent. 

Minot, N. Dak.—Martin Thorsrud, president Thorsrud Hardware Co. 

Minot, N. Dak.—E. A. Shirley, secretary Minot Building & Loan 
Association. 

Valley City, N. Dak —Ben Northridge. 

South Heart, N. Dak.—First State Bank. 

Minot, N. Dak—Wm. Dunnell, president Minot Flour Mill Co. 

Hebron, N. Dak.—J. C. Penney Co., by E. D. Hagen, manager. 

Valley City, N. Dak—John O. Jacobson, W. Deering Paul, P. Sher- 
man, S. T. Johnson, G. J. Christianson, Wm. Noeske, Lloyd H. 
Lee, Harry Gilbertson, J. J. Schmitz, R. F. Mackenzie. 

Grand Forks, N. Dak.—D. R. Green, banker. 

New Rockford, N. Dak.—A. A. S. Martin, banker. 

Langdon, N. Dak.—John J. Boyd, merchant. 

Langdon, N. Dak.—L. C. Nicholl, oll dealer. 

South Omaha, Nebr—tLindley Cahow Commission Co. 


Omaha, Nebr.—Supreme Forest, Woodmen Circle. E. Larocca, 


national president; Dora Alexander Talley, national secretary. 
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South Omaha, Nebr.—R. C. Howe. 

Hastings, Nebr—The Hastings National Bank. 

South Omaha, Nebr.—Nebraska Power Co., by J. E. Davidson, 
president. 

South Omaha, Nebr.—Union Stockyards Co., by W. H. Schellberg, 

resident. 

Onan, Nebr——C. D. Sturtevant, president Trans-Mississippi 
Grain Co, 

Omaha, Nebr.—W. B. T. Belt, president Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co.; R. B. Updike, president Updike Lumber & Coal Co.: 
John N. Shannahan, president Omaha & Council Bluffs Street 
Railway Co.; G. H. Nelson, president Nelson Paint Co.; Jos. 
Huckins, third president Kitchen Bros. Hotel Co.; Harry F. 
Reed, president L. G. Doup Co.; Otto Swanson, treasurer Nebraska 
Clothing Co.; Glenn E. Jennings, president Wright & Wilhelmy 
Co; F. B. Johnson, president Omaha Printing Co.; Edward M. 
Martin, president Guarantee Mutual Life Co.; Harry W. Pier- 
pont; Roy Page; Harry S. Byrne; A. V. Shotwell; Alfred O. 
Munger; W. C. Fraser, 

South Omaha, Nebr—E. S. Waterbury. 

South Omaha, Nebr.—Roberts Bros. & Rose, H. H. Roberts. 

South Omaha, Nebr.—J. B. Watkins Lumber Co., J. B. Watkins, 
president. 

South Omaha, Nebr—Geo. W. Johnston. 

South Omaha, Nebr.—Missouri-Kansas Calf & Cattle Co., Geo, 
McDonald, president. 

Omaha, Nebr—C. C. Criss, president Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident Association and United Benefit Life Insurance Co. 

South Omaha, Nebr.—Omaha Livestock Commission Co. 

South Omaha, Nebr—Cox, Jones, Randall Commissioner Co., W. F. 
Bavinger, president. 

Nebraska City, Nebr.—E. A. Duff. 

South Omaha, Nebr.—Tagg Bros & Moorhead, W. G. Tagg. 

South Omaha, Nebr.—Foster Barker Co., Joe Barker, president. 

Detroit, Mich. Robert O. Lord, president Guardian National Bank 
of Commerce, 

Ironwood, Mich.—E. Hedlund, merchant. 

Calumet, Mich.—F. H. Haller, railroad superintendent, Calumet & 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. 

Hancock, Mich—First National Bank of Hancock. 

Calumet, Mich—J. B. Paton, president First National Banks of 
Calumet and Laurſum. 

Laurium, Mich.—A. W. Sibilsky, proprietor Superior Pharmacy. 

Hancock, Mich——George H. Nichols, druggist. 

Hancock, Mich.—E. M. Lieblein, wholesale grocer. 

Laurium, Mich.—Paul Tinetti, merchant. 

Calumet, Mich—James F. Wiggins, president Gately Wiggins Co. 

Calumet, Mich.—Edward Ulseth, coal and wood dealer. 

Calumet, Mich. John G. Bennetts, chief clerk Calumet and Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Co. 

Ironwood, Mich.—C. F. Anderson, insurance. 

Ironwood, Mich—Pat Kelly, merchant. 

Ironwood, Mich.—L. I. Noyes, publisher. 

Ironwood, Mich.—P. F. O’Donnell, merchant. 

Ironwood, Mich.—S. P. Senn, general manager Picands Mather 
& Co. 

Ironwood, Mich.—W. C. Conley, physician. 

New York, N. Y—Frank N. Simmonds, deputy manager American 
Bankers’ Association. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Sumner T. McKnight, president S. T. Mc- 
Knight Co., president the Baker Properties (Inc.). 

St. Paul, Minn —W. A. Lang, president W. A. Lang (Inc.). 

Princeton, Minn.—First National Bank, Princeton, Minn., Rudd 
Lumber. 

Winona, Minn —McConnon & Co., H. J. McConnon, president. 

Maddock, N. Dak.—Benson County Bankers’ Association, C. I. 
Erstad, secretary. 

Buffalo, N. ¥—Selby C. Parker. 

Minneapolis, Minn—General Mills (Inc.), James F. Bell. 

Princeton, Minn.—First National Bank; Rudd Lumber Co.; A. E. 
Allen & Co., merchants. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—L. W. Cameron. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—F. A. Sackett. 

Minneapolis, Minn—G. A. Knapp. 

Winona, Minn.—Winona Oil Co., F. A. Sheehan. 

River Falls, Minn.—Union State Bank. 

Heron Lake, Minn.—A, D. Sontag. 

Heron Lake, Minn.—Ernest Winzer. 

Winona, Minn —W. A. Mahl, executive vice president the First 
National Bank of Winona. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Rev. John R. Johns. 

Winona, Minn. —Botsford Lumber Co., O. M. Botsford, president. 

Minneapolis, Minn. —John S. Pillsbury, vice president Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Theo. Albrecht, president Union Investment 


Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—McKesson Minneapolis Drug Co., George V. 
Doerr, president. 

Winona, Minn.—Standard Lumber Co. 

Little Falls, Minn—Enke Coal Co., A. D. Enke. 

Little Falls, Minn.—Peoples State Bank, Little Falls, Minn. 

St. Paul, Minn.—John Brandtjen, president Brandtjen & Kluge. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Gebhard Bohn, president Bohn Refrigerator Co. 

i Minn —P. W. Skogmo, president Gamble Skogmo 
(Inc.). 

Little Falls, Minn —W. G. Lundquist, auto dealer. 

Heron Lake, Minn. —Paul Benson. 

Heron Lake, Minn.—J. O. Bondhus. 
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Albert Lea. Minn.—American Gas Machine Co. (Inc.). 

Winona, Minn.—The Great Six Co., Arthur Rosenberg, president. 

W Minn. —Schuler Chocolate Factory, Chas. C. Schuler, vice 
president, 

Winona, Minn.—S, L. Prentiss, president the Northern Corporation. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—David C. Bell Investment Co. 

Minneota, Minn — Harold Tillemans. 

Bayport, Minn — Andresen Frame Corporation, H. Rothschild, sec- 
retary. 

Winona, Minn. — National Weeklies (Inc.). 

Minneapolis, Minn.—E. B. Crabtree. 

St. Paul, Minn H. F. Asmussen, general manager West Publish- 


ing Co. 
St. Paul, Minn —S. M. Archer, president Archer Daniels Midland 
Co 


Blue Earth, Minn.—J. J. Kehr, city clerk. 

Blue Earth, Minn —E. H. Borath, pharmacist. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Ralih vice president R. E. Cobb Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Geo. W. Robitshek, president Robitshek 
Schneider Co., clothing manufacturers. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Robert W. Webb. 

St. Paul, Minn.—R. N. Cardozo, president, R. N. Cardozo & Bro. 

Minneota, Minn.—C. F. Desutter. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Earl Partridge Co. 

Winona, Minn. —M. Libera & Sons Co. (Inc.). 

Red Wing, Minn.—Harold Sundberg, grocer. 

Red Wing, Minn.—H. M. Griffith, banker. 

Winona, Minn.—C, M. Youmans Lumber Co., C. M. Youmans, 
president. 

Spring Valley, Minn—C. A. Gilbert, farmer; George A. Beagle, 
grocer; S. C. Pattridge, lawyer; H. W. Page, dentist; F. H. Hub- 
bard, druggist; E. C. Duncanson, president Commercial Club. 

Blue Earth, Minn.—Rector H. Putnam, attorney. 

Blue Earth, Minn.—C, L. McDonald, produce. 

Minneota, Minn.—C. E. Anderson. 

Minneota, Minn.—O. E. Rye. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—O. L. Schutz, Grant Storage Battery Co. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Roger Shepard, president Finch Van Slyck & 
McConville. 

St. nae Minn.—M. J. Doherty, member Doherty, Rumble, Bunn 
& Butler. 

Winona, Minn.—Hayes Lumber Co., J. W. Lucas, president. 

Blue Earth, Minn.—First & Farmers National Bank. 

Minneapolis, Minn—W. C. Brix & Sons, W. C. Brix, jr. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Benjamin Sommers, president G. Sommers & Co. 

Pipestone, Minn.—Alex H. Brown. 

Winona, Minn.—L. H. Luhman, secretary-manager Lumbermen's 
Finance Corporation. 

Winona, Minn.—George R. Little, secretary Laird Norton Co. 

Blue Earth, Minn.—M. A. Johnson, editor. 

Blue Earth, Minn.—-F. E. Hart, real estate. 

Minneota, Minn.—J. F. Finnegan. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—H. M. Hill, president Janney Semple Hill & 


Co. 
St. Paul, Minn.—J. P. Dougherty, member Morris & Dougherty. 
Pipestone, Minn.—Max Menzel. 
Red Wing, Minn.—A. C. Almquist, bus rtation. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—E. C. Warner, vice president, Northwest Fire 
& Marine Insurance Co. 
Red Wing, Minn.—E. C. Erb, real estate. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—F. H. Gahre, president, Bardwell Robinson 


Co. 

St. Paul, Minn. — C. W. Gordon, president, Gordon & Ferguson. 

East Grand Forks, Minn. —Rudh Bros., furniture dealers. 

Sauk Center, Minn.—vVictor T. Conklin, attorney. 

Austin, Minn—Dalagers Grocery. 

Austin, Minn.—E. G. Usem, M. F. Erdman Garage. 

Austin, Minn.— Lafayette French, jr. 

Austin, Minn.—Standard Hardware Co. 

Austin, Minn.—N. F. Banfield Corporation. 

Austin, Minn.—Smith Shoe Co, 

Austin, Minn.—Wright, Nelson & Plunkett. 

Little Falls, Minn.—J. C. Patience, lumber business. 

Wheaton, Minn.—E. E. Howard, editor Wheaton Gazette. 

Mankato, Minn.—Hubbard & Palmer Co., country elevator grain 
merchants. 

Little Falls, Minn—M. V. Wetzel, duggist. 

Clontarf, Minn.—C. J. Mikkelson, merchant, 

Willmar, Minn.—J. L. Butters, merchant. 

N Minn. —John Ewald, president Minneapolis Hide & 
Tallow Co. 

Wheaton, Minn. —- Andrew Peterson, retired banker. 

pa at Minn.—H. R. Wesner, president the Wabash Screen 

r Co. 

Rothsay, Minn.—Farmers State Bank. 

Alexandria, Minn —J. J. Volker, banker. 

Waseca, Minn —G, W. Everett, capitalist. 

Northfield, Minn.—R. W. Schmidt, banker. 

Northfield, Minn.—F. W. Shandorf, banker. 

Minneapolis, Minn—W. H. Williams, vice president and division 
manager James Manufacturing Co. 

Rothsay, Minn.—John Whalin, farmer. 

Graceville, Minn — Frank Hendricks, merchant; William Bene- 
field, theater; Joe Dougherty, citizen; R. J. McRae, banker; C. I. 
Oliver, physician; W. E. Broderick, merchant; A. W. Bruers, 
railway agent. 

Alexandria, Minn.—Carl V. Anderson, mayor. 

Rothsay, Minn.—J. P. Bakken, retired farmer, 
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North Minneapolis, Minn.—Willis L. Williams, editor Commer- 
cial West. 

North Minneapolis, Minn.—E. W. Dobson, vice president J. F. 
Anderson Lumber Co. 

North Minneapolis, Minn,—W. A. Cullen, secretary and treasurer 
Carr-Cullen Co. 

Spring Valley, Minn.—Lyle Hamlin, president First National Bank 
of Spring Valley. 

Minneapolis, Minn—The Cream of Wheat Corporation. 

St. Paul, Minn.—C. W. Cummins, president St. Paul Association 
of Commerce. 

Red Wing, Minn.—W. C. Krise, malting. 

Winona, Minn.—R. M. Howard, vice president Mississippi Valley 
Public Service Co. 

Winona, Minn.—B. K. Whittier, local manager Crane Co. 

Paynesville, Minn.—N. H. Dries. 

Paynesville, Minn.—Anson Evans. 

Red Wing, Minn.—Maurice Nelson, cigars. 

Red Wing, Minn.—P. H. Claydon, drugs. 

Red Wing, Minn.—C. E. Tripp, garage. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—W. P. Quist, president West Broadway Emer- 
son Business Association. 

St. Paul, Minn.—E. B. Ober, vice president Anchor Casualty Co. 

St. Paul, Minn—Motor Power Equipment Co., E. B. Ober, vice 
president. 

Austin, Minn—The Golden Eagle Clothing Co. 

Austin, Minn.—C. W. Erret. 

Austin, Minn.—J. C. Penney Co., W. N. Sinclair. 

Brainerd, Minn.—First National Bank. 

Sauk Center, Minn—Joseph Huber, lumber dealer. 

Rochester, Minn.—Geo. W. Granger, attorney. 

Sauk Center, Minn.—A. J. Lies, clothing. 

Aberdeen, S. Dak.—Jewett Bros., wholesale grocers. 

Clontarf, Minn.—Joseph Doherty, farmer. 

Rolla, N. Dak—John A. Stormon, attorney. 

Rolla, N. Dak.—J. F. Mott, publisher. 

Sauk Center, Minn.—L. R. Holland, creamery operator, 

Rolla, N. Dak.—First National Bank of Rolla. 

Sauk Center, Minn.—Merchants National Bank. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Security Warehouse Co., W. W. Morse, presi- 
dent. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—I. H. Overman. 

Little Falls, Minn.—A. Simonet, furniture business. 

Wheaton, Minn—Wheaton Commercial Club, R. L. Bard, secretary. 

Luverne, Minn.—J. L. Goembel, farmer and landowner. 

Albert Lea, Minn.—W. L. Palmer, M. C. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—William R. Sweatt, Minneapolis Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 

Osseo, Minn.—George Kiefer, Mike Korfiatis, F, L. Biederman, 
Harry Biederman, Chas. Hechtman, Osseo Press, Osseo Lumber 
Co., J. M. Evans. 

Albert Lea, Minn.—Albert Lea Building & Loan Association, A. F. 
Hall, secretary. 

Mankato, Minn.—Mankato Free Press. 

Albert Lea, Minn.—Northern Creamery Supply House, H. Knatvold, 
proprietor. 

Mankato, Minn.—Geo. E. Brett Co., department store. 

W Minn. — Forman, Ford & Co., wholesale glass and 
pi 7 

Albert Lea, Minn.—S. O. Simonson, president Evening Tribune. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 

Winona, Minn.—E. F. Heim, president Northern Field Seed Co. 

Anert Lea, Minn.—E. A, Evens, secretary American Gas Machine 

0. 

Mankato, Minn. —Breen Stone & Marble Co. 

Albert Lea, Minn. —F. G. Wells, secretary Olson Manufacturing Co. 

ee polis, Minn.—E. S. Woodworth, president Concrete Elevator 

0. È 

Grand Forks, Minn.—Zeijdlik & Martin, grocers. 

Little Falls, Minn.—J. B. Holst, physician. 

Little Falls, Minn.—American National Bank. 

East Grand Forks, Minn.—A. G. Rand, city clerk. 

= orang Forks, Minn.—J. B. Bingham, manager American Beet 

ugar Co. 

East Grand Forks, Minn.—Minnesota National Bank, 

Wheaton, Minn.—Lundquist & Johnson (Inc.), farm implements. 

East Grand Forks, Minn—Paul Johnson, insurance broker. 

Minneapolis, Minn —Sweet, Johnson & Sands. 

Willmar, Minn—Wm. O. Johnsen, chairman county board, Kandi- 
yohi County. 

Willmar, Minn.—R, W. Stanford, attorney. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—H. H. Delaittre, vice president Delaittre 
Dixon Co. 

St. Paul, Minn.—David C. Shepard, Arthur E. Nelson. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Shreve M. Archer, president Archer, Daniels, 
Midland Co. 

ene Se Minn.—Russell M. Bennett, treasurer Keewatin Min- 


ing Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Charles S. Pillsbury, vice president Meriden 
Iron Co. 

Mankato, Minn.—Robert Rasmussen, Model Dairy (Inc.). 

Minneapolis, Minn.—John R. Van Derlip, vice president Mace Iron 
Mining Co. 

Duluth, Minn.—A. D. Chisholm, assistant general manager Iron 
Ore Mines, Picklands Mather & Co. 

Duluth, Minn.—M. F. Hanson, publisher Duluth Herald and News 
Tribune. 
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3 Hormel & Co. 

Minn.—James L. Sorenson, vice president 

County National Bank & Trust Co. of Albert Lea, Mist 

Benson, Minn.—C. K. Lene, livestock buyer. 

Benson, Minn.—Gunder Negaard, farmer. 

Sauk Center, Minn.—F. H. Walker, Main Street Chevrolet Co. 

8 Minn.—S. V. Saxby, secretary Duluth Chamber of com- 

Wheaton, Minn.—William Ringdahl, loans, insurance, and farmi 

Sauk Center, Minn.—G, Hillerud, hardware merchant. 985 

8 Minn. —John G. McNutt, president Ford McNutt 

ass Co. 

Northfield, Minn. Northfield National Bank & Trust Co. 

Lake Elmo, Minn.—State Bank of Lake Elmo. 

Rothsay, Minn.—Lawrence Paulson, banker. 

Northfield, Minn.—S. L. Manhart, coal merchant. 

Rothsay, Minn.—J. P. Bakken, retired farmer. 

Alexandria, Minn.—Dr. A. D. Haskell. 

Waseca, Minn —K. K. Kanne, vice president Farmers National 
Bank, Waseca, Minn. 

55 Minn.—S. B. Castle, vice president Interlake Iron Corpora- 

on. 

Blooming Prairie, Minn.—Ross Hollowell, general manager Inter- 
county Telephone Co. 

Blooming Prairie, Minn—Albert A. Peterson, postmaster. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—A. O. Tew, president Tew Harper Co,, 
importers, 

Robbinsdale, Minn.—Cavanagh Bros., John F. Cavanagh. 

Rochester, Minn.—Neil M. Judd, merchant. 

Rochester, Minn —Neil M. Judd, merchant. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—E. B. Freeman, president Freeman Stores 
(Inc.), Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—B. J. Carney & Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Western Oil & Fuel Co., H. M. Baskerville. 

Lakefield, Minn.—Farmers’ State Bank. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—L. H. Williams, president Williams Hard- 
ware Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—A. R. Rogers. 

Robbinsdale, Minn.—Hommes Motor Co., Fred Hommes. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Dayton Co., George Dayton, president. 

Blooming Prairie, Minn—L. A. Burtness, secretary Blooming 
Prairie Cooperative Creamery Association. 

Blooming Prairie, Minn.—Blooming Prairie Auto Co., E. T. Thomp- 


son. 

Blooming Prairie, Minn—First National Bank, C. A. Peterson, 
cashier. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Charles B. Mills, president Midland National 
Bank & Trust Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn—Northome Furniture Industries. 

Mankato, Minn.—Mankato Creamery Association. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—H. B. Waite, president Waite Lumber Co. 

Wheaton, Minn.—F. W. Murphy, attorney at law. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—A. C. Godward, executive engineer, Minne- 
apolis Industrial Committee. 

Duluth, Minn.—Kelly-How-Thomson Co., R. W. Higgins, vice 
president. 

Duluth, Minn.—Capitol Elevator Co., Walter R. McCarthy, presi- 
dent. 

Owatonna, Minn.—H. E. Hanna, furniture. 

Duluth, Minn.—Seth Marshall, president Marshall-Wells Co. 

Owatonna, Minn—The Kelly Co. Department Store. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Banner Grain Co., J. R. Stewart, president. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—T. G. McCarthy, president McCarthy Bros. 
Co., grain commission merchants. 

Blooming Prairie, Minn—Sam A. Rask, director Federal Land Bank, 
St. Paul. 

Duluth, Minn.—Stone Ordean Wells Co., R. A. Horr, general man- 


Duluth, Minn—Consolidated Elevator Co., G. H. Spencer, vice 
president. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Barth Co. (Inc.), J. Guy Enos, president. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association, 

Owatonna, Minn—G. W. Doolittle, real estate and insurance. 

Owatonna, Minn—Lynn S. Olson, banker. 

Owatonna, Minn—Wm. W. St. Clair, clothier. 

Robbinsdale, Minn. — Howard Lumber Co. (Inc.), T. P. Howard. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Northwest Fruit & Produce Co., R. G. Gamble, 
vice president. 

Waseca, Minn—J. P. Leuthold, merchant. 

Wheaton, Minn.—First. National Bank, Gordon Kristensen, cashier. 

Duluth, Minn.—Cutler-Magner Co., Henry Laliberte, president. 

Owatonna, Minn.—C. A. Tincher, insurance. 

Owatonna, Minn.—E. K. Whiting, publisher. 

Owatonna, Minn.—S. W. Kinyon, banker. 

Owatonna, Minn.—C. I. Buxton, president Minnesota Implement 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

Robbinsdale, Minn.—Sessing Hardware Co., J. E. Sessing. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Leo K. Stein & Co. (Inc.), L. K. Stein, presi- 
dent. 

Robbinsdale, Minn.—Geo. A. Lees. 

Minneapolis, Minn—W. A. White Brokerage Co. (Inc.), W. A. 
White, president. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Minneapolis Iron Store Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—G. E. Rydell. 

Minneapolis, Minn —T. G. McCracken, vice president Retail Hard- 
ware Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Kildall Co., H. L. Griffith, president. 
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Minneapolis, Minn—S. W. Wells, president Wells Dickey Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Miller Davis Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—S. & M. Tire Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Dollenmayer Advertising Agency, Merrill 
Hutchinson, president. 

Minneapolis, Minn—Farnham Printing & Stationery Co., W. P. 
Budd, secretary-treasurer. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Brooks Elevator Co., Jay R. MArtin, president. 

SN E Minn.—D. L. Raymond, president Victoria Elevator 


e Minn. - Roy Watson, Kahler Hotel. 

Minneapolis, Minn—McGill Lithograph Co., C. H. McGill, presi- 
dent. 

Rochester, Minn —8. J. A. Malone, insurance. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Winston & Newell Co., wholesale grocers. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Minneapolis Knitting Works. 

Minneapolis, Minn. —Bousfleld Woodenware Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Northwestern Furniture Mart. 

St. Paul, Minn. —W. P. Kenney, president Great Northern Railway. 

St. Paul, Minn. —L. R. Molan, president Regan Bros. Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Alvin Robertson. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Smith Welding Equipment ppor 

Minneapolis, Minn—William Bros. Boller & Manufacturing Co 

Mankato, Minn.—Hubbard Milling Co. 

Mankato, Minn—First National Bank & Trust Co. 

Rochester, Minn.—H. J. Harwick, Mayo Clinic. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—R. M. Heskett, vice president Montana-Dakota 
Power Co. 

Rochester, Minn.—F. W. Schuster, real estate. 

Minneapolis, Minn —M. W. Smith, president Fraser Smith Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Clarke Nicholson. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Minnesota Oil & Refining Co., A. P. McGlynn, 
president. 

Rochester, Minn—A. C. Gooding, president First National Bank. 

Minneapolis, Minn — Union Elevator Co., T. F. Armstrong, treasurer. 

Rochester, Minn.—T. R. Lawler, merchant. 

Mankato, Minn.—Widell Co. 

Mankato, Minn. -F. G. Thomas Drug Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn —Demueles Bros., L. E. Demueles, president. 

Minneapolis, Minn. —Retall Merchants Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
H. J. Dahn, president. 

Minneapolis, Minn. —Stremel Bros. Manufacturing Co., W. E. 
Stremel, treasurer. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Manufacturers Association of Minneapolis 
(Inc.), W. C. MacFarlane, president. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Theodore W. Griggs, chairman Griggs, Cooper & 

‘ Co 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Northwest Nash Motors (Inc.), C. S. Connor, 
president. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Perry Harrison. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—F. R. McQueen. 

Winona, Minn.—H. C. Garvin, Bay State Milling Co. 

Fairmont, Minn.— Webb & Zierke, dentists. 

Fairmont, Minn.—Henry Johnson, dairyman and farmer. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Winkley Co., L. E. Jepson, N 

Minneapolis, Minn. —Carter Mayhew Manufacturing Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. —Van Dusen Harrington Co., J. B. Gilfillan, 
president. 

Alexandria, Minn.—Phil J. Noonan. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—James Cowin. 

sen Minn.—Wm. Dalrymple, jr., president Wm. Dalrymple 


wate: Minn.—J. E. Hennessy & Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Minnesota Eng, & Col. Co., C. S. Duff, presi- 
dent; Beyceh Eng. Co., Gene Ford, president. 

Fairmont, Minn—First National Bank. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Wm. H. Ziegler, General Tractor & Construc- 
tion Machinery Equipment Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Commercial Gas Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—L. P. Dolliff Lumber Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Curtis Yale Purvis Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Red Owl Stores (Inc.) 

beg a ge Minn.—A, F. Pillsbury, treasurer Pillsbury Flour 


Duluth, Minn—A. C. Weiss. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—S. G. Palmer Co., wholesale fruits and produce. 

St. Paul, Minn.—A, A. McDonnell. 

St. Paul, Minn —H, H. Irvine, Hills Investment Co. 

St. Paul, Minn—C, E. Elmquist, Clapp, Elmquist, Briggs, Gilbert 
& Macartney. 

St. Paul, Minn—Watson P. Davidson, president Davidson Co. 

St. Paul, Minn—wW, L. McKnight, president Minnesota Mining & 
Manufac Co. 

Litchfield, Minn. — City of Litchfield, Alfred Anderson, mayor. 

Litchfield, Minn.—Litchfield Community Club, V. A. Sederstrom, 
secretary. 


ai Minn.—J. W. Galvin, secretary-treasurer A. D. Thomson 
& Co. 


Mankato, Minn.—T. R. Coughlan Co. 

Litchfield, Minn.—John T. Mullen, farm manager. 
Ivanhoe, Minn.—Albert C. Widmark. 

Litchfield, Minn—Nordstrom & Adams, attorneys. 
Ivanhoe, Minn—Ned W. Townsend. 

Ivanhoe, Minn.—John A. Kaczerowski. 
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Ivanhoe, Minn.—Chas. Popeller. 

Cloquet, Minn.—First National Bank. 

Litchfield, Minn—K. A. Danielson, physician and surgeon. 

Litchfield, Minn.—J. C. Jacks, merchant. 

Litchfield, Minn.—C, A. Anderson, druggist. 

Litchfield, Minn.—Louis Halvoroson, farmer. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Minneapolis Association of Credit Men. 

Pipestone, Minn.—H. J. Petersen. 

Litchfield, Minn——C. W. Wagner, editor Litchfield Review. 

Winona, Minn —Wm. Rademacher. 

Litchfield, Minn.—A. L. Pfiffner, banker. 

Winona, Minn—Stott & Son Corporation. 

Winona, Minn.—H. W. Lea & Co., wholesale fruit. 

Litchfield, Minn —E,. W. Campbell, lawyer. 

Luverne, Minn.—G, W. Ahrendt, manager Rock County Coopera- 
tive Oil Co. 

Windom, Minn.—Gustav Muller, clothier. 

Windom, Minn.—T. A. Perkins, banker. 

Windom, Minn.—Eli R. Lund, attorney. 

Winona, Minn —Max A. Conrad, president Conrad Fur Co. (Inc.). 

Litchfield, Minn —E. O. Hammer, banker. 

Cloquet, Minn.—W. B. Driscoll, vice president the Northwest 
Paper Co. 

Litchfield, Minn —A. J. Whitaker, agent Great Northern Railway. 

Windom, Minn.—J. E. Foss, general store. 

Windom, Minn.—oO. J. Finstad, attorney at law and member of 
State Senate. 

Windom, Minn.—A. A. Quevli, general store. 

St. Paul, Minn.—C. H. Bigelow, president Garwell Ozmun Kirk 
& Co, 

St. Paul, Minn —tLytton J. Shields, president National Battery Co. 

St. Paul, Minn.—J. L. Shiely, president J. L. Shiely & Co. 

St. Paul, Minn. — C. W. Stott, president Stott Briquet Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn——C. W. Covington, president Reeves Coal & 
Dock Co. 

Le Sueur, Minn.—Edw. B. Cosgrove, president Minnesota Valley 
Canning Co. 

Fairmont, Minn——Park Motor Co., Ford agents. 

Fairmont, Minn.—Frank E. Dougherty, attorney. 

Minneapolis, Minn —Gamble Robinson Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—C. C. Massie, president of Northrup King 
& Co, 

Fairmont, Minn.—Lester Cline, farmer. 

Des Moines, Iowa.—H. A. Monson. 

Des Moines, Iowa.—Fred Bohen, president Meredith Publishing 
Co. 

Mason City, Iowa.—J. E. Decker & Sons. 

Mason City, Iowa.—F. J. Hanlon, president Peoples Gas & Electric 
Co, 

Mason City, Iowa.—Northwestern States Portland Cement Co., 
B. A. MacDonald, assistant to president. 

Mason City, Iowa—Earl Smith, firm member of Smith & Feeney, 
attorneys. 

Mason City, Iowa—wW. G. C. Bagley, president First National Bank 


Chicago, Ill—Amos Ball Standard Oil Co., Indiana. 

Chicago, Iil—Allan Jackson, Standard Oil Co., Indiana, 

Joliet, IH. E. Bruce. 

South Bend, Ind.—C. H. Wagner. 

Kansas City, Mo—J. W. Wilson. 

St. Louis, Mo,—G. W. Coldsnow. 

Wichita, Kans—R. S. Orr. 

Portland, Me—Charles Thornton Libby. 

san Wash.—Clarence D. Martin, president F. M. Martin 

Grain & Milling Co.; John W. Graham, president John W. 

Graham & Co.; H. H. "Hebert, president Kemp & Hebert; Robert 
Insinger, W. H. Murgittroyd, president Tru Blu Biscuit Co.; 
Eugene B. Favre, president Murphey, Favre & Co.; Joel E. Ferris, 
president Ferris & Hardgrove; Eric A. Johnston, president Spo- 
kane Chamber of Commece; W. M. Marshall, president Spokane 
Eastern Co.; Dr. F. G. Sprowl, physician. 

Louisville, Ky.—Fred J. Dolle, president Fourth Avenue Amuse- 
ment Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis—J. H. Budde. 

New York, N. Y.—Fisher A. Buell, 1 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—John H. Mason. 

Denver, Colo—Frank L. Cochran, 

Keuka, N. Y.—J. Bruce Kremer, 

Hot Springs, S. Dak.—L. E. Highley, mayor. 

Edmore, N. Dak.—Aslakson Mercantile Co.; Vanosdel & Goulding 
Co.; Edmore Oil Co.; Union State Bank. 

Litchfield, Minn.—Minot Motor Co., by H. J. Minar. 

Litchfield, Minn—Farmers & Merchants Cooperative Association, 
by John E. Teberg, manager. 

Minneapolis, Minn —Gluek Brewing Co., by Charles Gluek, vice 
president. 

Litchfield, Minn.—Litchfield Produce Co., A. F. Peifer, manager. 

Huron, S. Dak.—Geo. W. Wright. 

Ranger, Tex—W. E. Melton, Ford dealer. 

Atlanta, Ga——Dinkler Hotels Co. (Inc.). 

Denton, Tex—H. M. Russell, president H, M. Russell & Sons Co. 

Hampton, N. H—Hampton Center Garage. 

Victorville, Calif—vVictorville Lions Club. 

Litchfield, Minn.—E. M. Lenhardt, proprietor Lenhardt Hotel. 

Hastings, Minn.—Local Ou Co., H. V. Hagdorn. 
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Hastings, Minn.—Kingsly & Son, L. P. Kingsly. 

Litchfield, Minn. — Geo. Beckstrand, county treasurer. 

Hastings, Minn.—Graus Department Store & Lumber Yard, W. C. 
Graus. 

Litchfield, Minn.—Frank G. Koktavy, proprietor Electric Maid 
Bake Shop. 

Detroit, Mich—R. D. McKnight, Essex Broadcasters (Inc.). 

Detroit, Mich—W. H. Burritt, vice president Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion. 

Hot Springs, S. Dak —Hot 3 Star, H. L. Hayden, editor. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak—O. V. Meyhaus, president Corn Exchange 
Savings. 

Marshall, Minn—Farmers Elevator & Milling Co., V. B. Tubbs. 

Marshall, Minn.—Marshall Cooperative Shipping Association, E. A. 
Johnson. 

Winona, Minn. —J. M. Voelker, auctioneer for 20 years in Winona 
County and Government inspector for the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation of Minneapolis. 

Virginia, Minn.—Frank G. Harris, publisher. 

Saltville, Va—E, A. Ults, Mathieson Alkali Works. 

Grandin, N. Dak—Farmers Grain Co. 

Savannah, Ga—Arthur W. Solomon. 

Maddock, N. Dak.—Farmers Cooperative Association. 

Maddock, N. Dak.—Maddock Farmers Grain Co. 

Granville, N. Dak.—H. L. Nienaber. 

Granville, N. Dak.—Farmers Elevator Co. 

Granville, N. Dak.—Granville Cash Store. 

Waterville, Minn—John Fahning, for Equity Elevator Co. and 
Fahning Lampert Lumber Co. 

Dell Rapids, S. Dak.—John Hermanson, secretary-treasurer South 
Dakota Funeral Directors Association. 

Carson, N. Dak.—R. H. Leavitt, J. H. Delange, J. W. Evens, Wm. 
Kosta, Chas. F. Schick, Wm. Prosise. 

Detroit, Mich—Geo. R. Fink, president National Steel Corporation. 

Detroit, Mich.—G. W. Mason, president Kelvinator Corporation. 

Buffalo, N. Y—Jos. Mattison, O'Brian Potter & Co. 

Buffalo, N. ¥.—Wolf Pincus, president Niagara Apparel Co. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I now have concluded for 
the present my remarks upon this banking measure. I think 
the Senate will agree that I have discussed the bill itself 
and its various provisions and have not sought in any respect 
uselessly to consume the time of the Senate. I now yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Georce in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
copy of my pending amendment, as perfected by me, and ask 
that it may be considered as read and reprinted for the use 
of the Senate to-morrow, and also that it may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amendment, as perfected by 
Mr. VANDENBERG, was ordered to be printed, and to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 45, line 8, after the period, insert the following: 
“Except in a city, town, or village where there is no National or 
State bank regularly transacting customary banking business, no 
such association shall establish a branch except by taking over a 
unit bank existing at the time of the enactment hereof or an 
affiliate of such association.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Question! 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, if no Senator desires to go 
forward with the debate this evening 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let us have a vote, Mr. 
President, unless some Senator wishes to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon 
has the floor. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin is recognized. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The absence of a quorum 
being suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Bankhead Bingham Borah 
Austin Barbour Black Bratton 
Balley Barkley Blaine Brookhart 
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Broussard Glenn Logan Shipstead 
Bulkley Goldsborough Long Shortridge 
Bulow Gore McGill Smith 
Byrnes Grammer McKellar Smoot 
Capper Hale McNary Steiwer 
Caraway Harrison Metcalf Stephens 
Connally Hastings Moses Swanson 
Coolidge , Hatfield Neely Thomas, Idaho 
Copeland Hawes Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 

Hayden Norris Townsend 
Couzens Hebert Nye Trammell 
Cutting Howell Oddie Tydings 
Dale Hull Patterson Vandenberg 
Davis Johnson Pittman Wagner 
Dickinson Kean Reynolds Walcott 

Kendrick Robinson, Ark Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Keyes Robinson, Ind Walsh, Mont. 
Frazier King R Watson 
George La Follette Schuyler Wheeler 
Glass Lewis Sheppard White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety-two Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, it is not my desire at this 
hour of the day to direct my attention to all the features of 
branch banking. I shall direct my attention at the outset, 
however, to a discussion of the so-called hearing on branch 
banking that has been had here this afternoon—that is, the 
grand finale of the Senator from Virginia in presenting tele- 
grams, supposedly sent by the free will of the senders and 
without any suggestion from any other source, and without 
any other information that the respective senders had on 
branch banking, and particularly the details of this bill when 
they sent the telegrams. 

Before entering upon a discussion of that character of 
evidence that has been submitted in behalf of branch bank- 
ing, I assume that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary ]— 
he having risen before I rose to address the Chair—had in- 
tended to move for a recess. I was going to inquire what 
might be the purpose of the Senator respecting that move, 
so that I might accommodate myself accordingly in the ar- 
rangement of my remarks. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. McNARY. I had risen for the purpose of suggesting 
a recess if there was no further business to be transacted. 
The able Senator from Arkansas, however, thought we 
should go forward. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not see 
any objection to a recess if the Senator having the floor 
and the Senator from Oregon desire to take a recess. It is 
perfectly apparent that no vote is to come to-day; and, 
therefore, so far as I am concerned, I do not object. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr, BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, before the recess is taken may 
I be allowed to make a statement? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield first to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I desire to make this statement: 

Since I objected to the unanimous-consent agreement 
which was proposed by the senior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Rosrnson] I have conferred with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Bratton] with reference to perfecting the 
amendment which he offered. As far as I am concerned, I 
shall not object if the Senator from Arkansas desires to re- 
new his proposal and let us get a vote upon the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from New Mexico as perfected 
by him. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think it is very unfortu- 
nate that an agreement has not been reached. I have been 
served with notice that an objection will be made if the 
request is renewed from any source. 

Mr. LONG. May I ask the Senator from whom he has 
received such notice? 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 
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Mr. COUZENS. I do not desire to embarrass the Senator 
from Arkansas by having him required to answer me 
question propounded by the Senator from Louisiana. 
wish to say that I told the Senator from Arkansas that sas 
proposal to withdraw the cloture petition would be objected 
to by me. I resent the conduct of the lame-duck leader- 
ship over here in a conspiracy to continue this sort of a 
filibuster; and therefore I am desirous of having all Sena- 
tors on record as to whether or not they are willing to put 
cloture on that kind of a filibuster. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor from Michigan? 

Mr. McNARY. I have the floor. 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I am willing to yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. I ask to be heard after him. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say, in answer to the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], 
that, in the minds of a great many Senators here, the 
question of cloture involves something that is fundamental, 
and that is entirely beyond any particular controversy. 
Therefore, in voting upon the cloture, there will be many 
Senators who will feel disposed to vote against cloture 
under any circumstances who have no sympathy with any 
filibuster that is going on. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I simply wish to clear my position about 
this matter. 

I have devoted the day to getting a consent agreement 
from those of us who had opposed this bill; and after hay- 
ing labored the entire day, and having secured that con- 
sent, one of the proponents of this bank bill has objected 
to the unanimous consent. 

I just want that understood. I have labored the day to 
get this agreement; and, after the day has been spent, it 
is objected to by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], 
a proponent of this bill. That Senator objects to the agree- 
ment which has been reached by the opponents and pro- 
ponents of the bill. I just want my position understood— 
that it is the Senator from Michigan who has prevented 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I desire to point out that the Senator 
from Louisiana has spent four hours of the Senate’s time 
in trying to get an agreement, and that, at 4.35, perhaps 
two hours before the time of voting on cloture, he desires a 
unanimous-consent agreement. So far as the two hours’ 
delay is concerned, I am entirely willing to accept the re- 
sponsibility for that. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I wish to say further that 
I was advised by the leaders on both sides of the Chamber 
all day long that they did not think cloture could be voted, 
and that my efforts were not in the fear of it, and that, after 
having been advised by the leaders on this side and by 
advice on the other side that they doubted the possibility 
of any cloture, I have labored with that understanding to 
bring about this consent agreement. 

Mr. TRAMMELL submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to Senate bill 4412, which was ordered 
to be considered as read, to lie on the table, and to be 
printed, and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 44, strike out the proviso in lines 24 and 25, and on 
page 45, lines 1 to 8, inclusive, in the following words: 

“ Provided, That, if by reason of the proximity of such an asso- 
ciation to a State boundary line, the ordinary and usual business 
of such association is found to extend into an adjacent State, 
the Federal Reserve Board may permit the establishment of a 
branch or branches by such association in an adjacent State but 
not beyond a distance of 50 miles from the place where the parent 
bank is located. No such association shall establish a branch 
outside of the city, town, or village in which it is situated unless 


it has a paid-in and unimpaired capital stock of not less than 
$500,000." 


I yield now to the 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that, pursuant to Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 38, the Speaker had appointed 
Mr. Wooprum, Mr. GRANFIELD, Mr. Rogers, Mrs. ESLICK, 
Mr. Mapes, Mr. Beeny, and Mr. Carter of California mem- 
bers on the part of the House to join a committee on the 
part of the Senate to make all arrangements and publish a 
suitable program for the joint session of the two Houses of 
Congress to commemorate the life, character, and public 
service of the late Calvin Coolidge, former President of the 
United States. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 13975) making ap- 
propriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and for other purposes, and 
it was signed by the Vice President. 


FINAL ASCERTAINMENT OF ELECTORS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate letters from 
the Secretary of State, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies 
of the certificates of the Governors of the States of Idaho 
and Pennsylvania of the final ascertainment of electors for 
President and Vice President in their respective States at 
the election of November 8, 1932, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, which was referred to the Committee on Banking 


and Currency: 
STATE or New YORK, 
In SENATE, 
Albany, N. Y., January 9, 1933. 


By Mr. Mandelbaum 


Whereas there exists a great problem confronting the Nation as 
well as the State, that of unemployment, causing severe hardships 
and starvation; and 

Whereas millions are unable to obtain any kind of employment 
which tends to make for an unsatisfied citizenry, in that it pre- 
vents suitable home life and proper education, and for the general 
welfare of the human being; and 

Whereas this emergency of unemployment relief is becoming 
greater and greater every day throughout the State and Nation; 
and 

Whereas the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was created for 
the purpose of relieving this distress of unemployment and busi- 
ness depression; and 

Whereas it is a matter of record that the administration of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is restrictive in the allocation 
of its funds as a relief measure; and 

Whereas Senator Robert F. WacNner has to-day introduced a 
measure providing for seven significant changes in the relief law— 

1. It removes all limitations on the amount which may be lent 
to States for relief purposes. This sum originally was fixed at 
$300,000,000 for a 2-year period; 

2. Instead of requiring a State to exhaust its own resources, the 
new bill makes Federal funds available when a governor certifies 
that a loan is necessary to supplement the relief resources of the 
State; 

3. Instead of continuing the existing month-to-month loan sys- 
tem, it contemplates 6-month loans; 

4, Future loans will be authorized by a special committee, ap- 
pointed by the President, on the basis of their knowledge of social 
problems instead of by the present Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration personnel; 

5. A $10,000,000 fund is established to make outright grants to 
States to enable them to handle the problem of the “ transient 
boy” which social workers and many Senators regard as one of 
the most significant developments of the depression; 

6. The self-liquidating loan project section is liberalized to re- 
move the pay-as-you-go earning requirement for loans and to 
substitute the judgment of the board as to whether the proposed 
construction is “needful and economically sound ”; 

7. In the present law, rates are left to the discretion of the 
board. The Wagner bill provides that construction loans to 
States, municipalities, and public bodies shall be only one-half of 
1 per cent more than the last rate paid by the Federal Government 
for long-term financing: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That Congress be memorial- 
ized to adopt the aforesaid bills and recommendations as proposed 
by Senator WAGNER, and be it further 
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Resolved (if the assembly concur), That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Secretary of the Senate, and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Member of Congress and to 
taca Senator elected from the State of New York at Washington, 
By order of the senate. 

P. H. O'CONNELL, Clerk. 


IN ASSEMBLY, 
January 10, 1933. 
Concurred in without amendment. 

By order of the assembly. 


FreD W. Hammonn, Clerk. 

Mr. KEAN presented a memorial, numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens of the State of New Jersey, remonstrating 
against the passage of legislation legalizing liquors with a 
stronger alcoholic content than one-half of 1 per cent, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented a letter in the 
nature of a petition from Rev. J. F. Knipschild, superin- 
tendent, etc., on behalf of the Southern New England Con- 
ference of Seventh-day Adventists, New Bedford, Mass., 
praying for the maintenance of the eighteenth amendment 
to the Constitution and the national prohibition law, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Marshfield, Mass., protest- 
ing against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution or the repeal or modification of the national 
prohibition law, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a letter in the nature of a 
memorial from Mrs. Milward Crosby and other citizens of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., remonstrating against the futility of war, 
and favoring the settlement of disputes between nations by 
round-table conferences and other peaceful methods, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
District of Columbia, praying for the passage of the so- 
called Copeland bill, being the bill (S. 5388) to authorize 
the payment of taxes and assessments on family dwellings 
in the District of Columbia in quarterly installments, and 
for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of White Plains and the con- 
gregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Oriskany 
Falls, in the State of New York, protesting against the re- 
peal of the eighteenth amendment of the Constitution or 
the repeal or modification of the national prohibition law, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GRAMMER presented memorials of sundry citizens 
of Shelton, Wash., remonstrating against the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment of the Constitution or the repeal 
or modification of the national prohibition law, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented letters and telegrams in the nature of 
petitions from sundry citizens and business companies in 
the States of Washington, California, Missouri, and Oregon 
and the Territory of Alaska, praying for the passage of the 
bill (H. R. 13790) to provide revenue, to provide employment 
for American labor, and to encourage the industries and 
agriculture of the United States by compensating for de- 
preciation in foreign currencies, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the following joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Washington, which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency: 

Senate Joint Memorial No. 1, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States of America concerning acceptance of bonds of 
municipalities for the issuing of currency 
Be it resolved, That the constitutional power of Co to coin 

money and issue currency be exercised directly for the benefit of 

the people of the United States in the carrying out of their public 
works; that suitable legislation be enacted establishing a standard 
of integrity and sound economy of municipal bond issues, giving 
to municipalities which meet such standards the right to receive 
national currency on the pledge of its bonds the same as financial 


institutions receiving national currency on the pledge of bonds at 
this time; 
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Whereas the interest burden of our governmental divisions on 
bond issues is absorbing a very substantial part of the income of 
our public activities, depriving the public of the use of this large 
share of the public funds for direct expenditures; and 

Whereas national currency is issued to banks secured by bonds 
purchased by such banks; and 

Whereas the same security would exist for such currency if 
municipalities were themselves to deposit their bonds and receive 
the money loaned thereon for public improvement directly from 
the Government of the United States of America; and 

Whereas the interest on the municipality's bonds so pledged 
should revert to the borrowing municipality: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That such bonds be issued as 20-year obligations, bear- 
ing 6 per cent interest; that 5 per cent of such bonds be retired 
on the payment of interest annually, and that the outstanding 
currency be retired at the same rate; that 1 per cent of the interest 
be used for the payment of the expenses in administering this 
progress; and be it further 

Resolved, That such currency, secured by the bonds as above 
described, be legal tender for the payment of all taxes and for all 
debts, public and private; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this body transmit duly certified 
copies of this resolution to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America as a memorial to Congress 
of this legislature; and be it further 

Resolved, That other legislatures and municipalities be, and 
hereby are, invited to join in this appeal to Congress. 


FLOOD CONDITIONS ON THE GREEN RIVER, WASH. 


Mr. GRAMMER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp and appropriately referred 
letters from Mr. E. G. Ames and Mr. Ernest B. Hussey, both 
of Seattle, Wash., relating to flood conditions on the Green 
River in my State. 

There being no objection, the letters were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Pucer MILL Ca., 
Seattle, January $, 1933. 
Hon. E. S. GRAMMER 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Ma. GRAMMER: I see by the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp that 
you have introduced in the Senate a resolution of the Kent Com- 
mercial Club favoring the of House bill 11930, authorizing 
a survey of Green River in the State of Washington, 

If the Congress could have seen what I saw yesterday during an 
automobile ride up the valley, they would have been digging 
to-day, rather than passing a bill authorizing a survey. There is 
a big fiood in the valley right at this moment, and the bridges 
and roads were being watched very carefully. Farms were fiooded 
and cattle were finding the high places, standing, doing nothing, 
as there was nothing for them to eat and no dry place for them 
to lie down. Just south of Kent, on the way to Auburn, we rode 
along a cement-paved road which had been staked out by the 
highway engineers so that the automobiles need not get off the 
road. The water was from 8 to 10 inches over the paving. 

Wishing you every success in your new line, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. G. Ames. 


— 


SEATTLE, WASH., January 10, 1933. 
Hon. E. S. G: 


RAMMER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Our mutual friend Mr. E. G. Ames has called 
my attention to your having introduced in the United States Sen- 
ate on the 4th instant House bill 11930, authorizing survey of 
Green River in this State. 

Having been identified for many years with various of the rivers 
discharging directly or indirectly their waters into Puget Sound, 
and knowing well the great damage occurring at intervals to exten- 
sive valuable areas of agricultural lands by these rivers overflowing 
their banks, I am keenly interested in your support of this bill and 
sincerely hope it will be enacted. 

You probably appreciate the fact that during this year the 
White River Valley from beyond Auburn to Elliot Bay has been so 
flooded as to render impassable areas of the north and south high- 
ways passing through the valley. Such a condition now prevails 
since the last three or four days. 

I have discussed with Mr. Ames several times the necessity the 
United States Engineers Corps realize to obtain additional water 
flowing into Lake Washington to meet the increasing requirements 
during normal times of water for lockage of ships passing through 
the locks of Lake Washington ship canal. If the waters of Green 
River, now running to waste through Duwamish River into Elliot 
Bay could be diverted into Lake Washington in the vicinity of 
Renton the highly desirable increase of water for lockage would 
thereby be readily afforded. Such a scheme would at the same 
time accomplish the rectification of Green River running north- 
ward from Kent through the valley to Renton as to entirely 
eliminate a repetition of the destructive consequences of the over- 
flow of farm lands during maximum flood periods. 


This subject merits a thorough survey and study favorable to 
evolve the most economic method to accomplish the discharge of 
the waters of Green River into Lake Washington. The results 
that would accrue from the adoption of some well-developed 
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economical plan for this accomplishment thoroughly warrant the 
vision and provided expenditure embraced by said bill, and I con- 
gratulate you for having lent your support to this meritorious 
measure. 
Yours faithfully, 
Ernest B. HUSSEY. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 5370) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Farnham Street, 
Omaha, Nebr., reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 1068) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 13535) to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at or near Garrison, N. Dak., reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1078) thereon. 

Mr. McGILL, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3405) for the relief of Ray- 
mond Ambrose Nichols, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1069) thereon. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 3008) granting an 
honorable discharge to Timothy J. Long, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1070) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 4382. An act for the relief of Wayne Bert Watkins 
(Rept. No. 1071); 

S. 5397. An act to confer the degree of bachelor of science 
upon graduates of the Naval Academy (Rept. No. 1072) ; 

H. R. 964. An act for the relief of Howard Emmett Tall- 
madge (Rept. No. 1073); and 

H. R. 2599. An act for the relief of Henry Dixon Line- 
barger (Rept. No. 1074). 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, 
reported them each without amendment and submitted re- 
ports thereon: 

S. 2582. An act for the relief of Leo James McCoy (Rept. 
No. 1076); and 

S. 4085. An act for the relief of Dominick Edward Maggio 
(Rept. No. 1077). 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 231) to change 
the name of Roosevelt Island” to Theodore Roosevelt 
Island,” reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1075) thereon. 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with 
an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3972. An act for the relief of Alva D. McGuire, jr. (Rept. 
No. 1079); and 

S. 4144, An act for the relief of W. P. Fuller & Co. (Rept. 
No. 1080). 

Mr. HOWELL also, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them sey- 
erally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 254. An act authorizing adjustment of the claim of the 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad Co. (Rept. No. 
1081); 

S. 1463. An act for the relief of William Powell (Rept. No. 
1082) ; 

S. 4274. An act to authorize the Department of Agriculture 
to issue a duplicate check in favor of Department of Forests 
and Waters, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the original 
check having been lost (Rept. No. 1083); 

S. 4782. An act authorizing adjustment of the claim of 
Arthur R. Saffran (Rept. No. 1084); 

S. 4844. An act for the relief of C. N. Hildreth, jr. (Rept. 
No. 1085); 

S.5085. An act for the relief of Leslie Jensen (Rept. No. 
1086); and 

S. 5413. An act for the relief of the Booth Fisheries Co. 
(Rept. No. 1087). 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that on to-day, January 18, 1933, that com- 
mittee presented to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 4340. An act authorizing the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District of Oklahoma to hear 
and determine certain claims of the Seminole Nation or 
Tribe of Indians; 

S.4791. An act to amend the United States mining laws 
applicable to the city of Prescott municipal watershed in 
the Prescott National Forest within the State of Arizona; 

S. 5183. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of County Commissioners of Allegheny County, Pa., 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Monongahela River between the city of Pittsburgh and the 
borough of Homestead, Pa.; 

S. 5231. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo.; and 

S. 5252. An act providing for payment of $25 to each en- 
rolled Chippewa Indian of Minnesota from the funds stand- 
ing to their credit in the Treasury of the United States. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARBOUR: 

A bill (S. 5446) to provide an appropriation for the pay- 
ment of claims of persons who suffered property damage, 
death, or personal injury due to the explosion at the naval 
ammunition depot, Lake Denmark, N. J., July 10, 1926; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 5447) granting an increase of pension to Russell 
B. Powers (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILL: 

A bill (S. 5448) granting a pension to Walter Perry Hill; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 5449) for the relief of T. Perry Higgins; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULL: 

A bill (S. 5450) providing for loans or advances by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for the purpose of 
securing the postponement of the foreclosure of farm mort- 
gages for a period of two years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 5451) to authorize the presentation to Robert A. 
Roos of a distinguished-service medal; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 5452) for the relief of Charles J. Webb Sons Co. 
(Inc.) (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (S. 5453) granting a pension to Christina M. Rock- 
well; to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENT TO TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

Mr. KING submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 13520, the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments appropriation bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

On page —, line —, to insert: “Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Postmaster General shall not let any new air 


mail contracts or renew or extend existing air mail contracts until 
the Congress shall hereafter specifically so provide.” 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASE OF AMERICAN GOODS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 10743) to 
require the purchase of domestic supplies for public use and 
the use of domestic materials in public buildings and works, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, ordered 
to be printed, and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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On page 2, line 14, after the word “used,” to insert the words 
“or the articles, materials, or supplies from which they are manu- 
factured.” 


AIR MAIL CONTRACTS 


Mr. KING submitted a resolution (S. Res. 333), which was 
ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 


Whereas it has been reported that there is in contemplation the 
letting of new air mail contracts and the extension of existing 
air mail contracts, some of which provide for service which will 
parallel existing lines; and 

Whereas before further contracts or extensions should be made 
it is desirable that full investigation be made by the Congress 
with a view to determining whether such contracts or extensions 
= improvident or not desirable in the public interest: Therefore 

it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the Postmaster 
General should not let any new air mail contracts or renew or 
extend existing air mail contracts until the Congress shall here- 
after specifically so provide. 


ANALYSIS OF IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE 


Mr. COSTIGAN submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 334), which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 


Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission is hereby 
directed, under section 332 (g) of the tariff act of 1930 and for 
the purposes of that section, to investigate, particularly by resort 
to available files and records, and to report thereon to the Senate 
assembled data, furnishing the Senate completed portions thereof 
as promptly as conditions permit, on the following subjects: 

(1) An analysis of the composition of the import and export 
trade of the United States with each of the foreign countries 
with which the United States has important commercial rela- 
tions, accom ed, where feasible, by a list of the tariff and 
other trade restrictions imposed since January 1, 1922, by each 
such foreign country on articles now or formerly imported from 
the United States, a discussion of alternative sources of such arti- 
cles, an analysis of the invisible items entering into the balance 
of trade with each such country, and other significant economic 
and competitive facts affecting trade therewith. 

(2) Early revisions of the summaries of tariff information here- 
tofore compiled by the United States Tariff Commission which 
will particularly indicate (a) the character of production of im- 
ports and exports of the United States and the production in 
foreign countries of articles or types and grades of articles not 
exported to the United States, or so exported only in minor 
quantities, with the reasons therefor; (b) advantages and dis- 
advantages affecting the sale of domestic and foreign products 
in the markets of the United States and in important foreign 
markets; (c) concentration of control of foreign and domestic 
industries; and (d) other tariff problems, including those arising 
from the use of substitute articles, presented by industries 
selected for specified and significant reasons by the United States 
Tariff Commission. 


INVESTIGATION BY TARIFF COMMISSION—-CALF AND KIP UPPER 
LEATHER 


Mr. COPELAND submitted a resolution (S. Res. 335), 
which was ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 


Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission is hereby 
directed to investigate, for the purposes of section 336 of the tariff 
act of 1930, tbe differences in the cost of production between the 
domestic article and the foreign article, and to report at the 
earliest date practicable upon calf and kip upper leather. 


PRINTING OF COMMITTEE HEARING ON BANKING BILL 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I introduce 
a Senate resolution and ask that it be printed in the Recorp 
and lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 336) was read and ordered to lie 
on the table, as follows: 


Whereas on Saturday, January 7, 1933, the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee held hearings at which one John A. Carroll, 
chairman of the board of Hyde Park-Kenwood National Bank, 
et al, Chicago, Ill., appeared and testified; and 

Whereas the testimony given by said John A. Carroll and the 
proceedings had in connection with the submission of such testi- 
mony has been transcribed by Hart, Dice & Carlson, shorthand 
reporters uf 416 Fifth Street NW., Washington, D. C., and a tran- 
script of such testimony and proceedings is now in the possession 
of the said Committee on Banking and Currency; and 

Whereas such transcript of such testimony and proceedings is 
not to be printed; and 

Whereas such transcript shows that no hearing was held on 
section 19 of Senate 4412—such section 19 containing the branch 
banking provision of such bill; and 

Whereas such transcript contains the following statements to 
be found on the respective pages and indicated hereunder: 

1. Page 23: 

“The CHAIRMAN. I did not admit the absence of a quorum 
yesterday and to-day * .“ 
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2. Page 23: 

“The CHARMAN. I told Senator Grass in the Chamber that I 
was getting some complaints because the bill had been changed 
after the hearings; when practically all the hearings had been 
concluded. There really has never been a hearing on the branch 
bank ing 8 that is now embodied in section 19 * . 

. Page 23: 
“The CHAIRMAN. This bill has been changed many times since 


the hearings started. The hearings covered a period of over two 
years on this bill.“ 
4. Page 24: 


“The CHARMAN. Now then, what hearings have been held on 
this particular bill?“ 

“Senator BULKLEY. I did not know that any have. 

“The CHamAN. That is the point, I think.” 

5. Page 25: 

“Senator BULKLEY. I understand that there was never a hear- 
ing of any kind on this bill technically, because this bill was 
introduced and reported the same day. A form that was sup- 
posed to have been agreed upon by the committee before it was 
even introduced, so I think the chairman is entirely right about 
that; that there has never been a hearing on this bill. 

“The CHARMAN. Oh, yes; but not in its present form; not in 
that form. While I have not checked the record carefully, I 
think that statement is correct; that when it was held it prevented 
the State-right feature which it does not now do”; and 

Whereas such transcript aforementioned contains statements 
which if true show an alarming state of bank racketeering be- 
tween and among bankers themselves in Chicago and vicinity, and 
likewise an even more alarmirg record of distributed and the 
dispensing of the public credit among the bankers of Chicago and 
vicinity: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That said transcript of the said hearings held before 
the said Senate Committee on and Currency on Satur- 
83 7, 1933, be printed as a public document; and be it 

er 

Resolved, That 100,000 copies of such transcript be printed for 
distribution among the people of the United States and that such 
copies be prorated among Senators equally on the basis of the 
population of the several States. 


RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 35 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, January 19, 1933, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1933 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Not unto us, not unto us, O Lord, but unto Thy holy name 
give glory. We come to Thee by way of the cross; here let us 
be severely true to ourselves, seeking the highest ideals of 
honesty and veracity, cultivating the spirit of meekness, 
unselfishness, and reverence. To serve our country is to en- 
list in a great privilege. Arm us with strong convictions, 
zealous care, acute insight, and fit us for a true and large 
service. The Lord God emancipate our whole land from a 
destructive materialism, and may our fellow citizens under- 
stand that it is righteousness that exalteth a nation. Father 
in Heaven, keep our souls strong and clear that we may 
recognize vividly the claims of fine character and of the 
duties we are called upon to perform. Through Christ. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13975) entitled “An act making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and prior fiscal years, to 
provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1933, and for other purposes,” and had also 
agreed to the amendment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 12 to said bill. 

The message also announced that under authority of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution No. 38, the Vice President had ap- 
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pointed as the committee on the part of the Senate to 
arrange a program for the joint session of the two Houses 
in commemoration of the life, character, and public service 
of the late President Calvin Coolidge the following Senators: 
Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts, Mr. Watson, Mr. ROBINSON of 
Arkansas, Mr. Smoot, and Mr. Moss. 

INAUGURATION TICKETS 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
559) to exempt from the tax on admissions amounts paid 
for admission tickets sold by authority of the committee on 
inaugural ceremonies on the occasion of the rrp iene of 
the President elect in March, 1933. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That all amounts paid for admission tickets sold 
by authority of the committee on inaugural ceremonies of the 
inauguration of the President elect in March, 1933, shall be exempt 
from the tax on admissions imposed by section 500 of the revenue 
act of 1926, as amended, all the net proceeds from the sale of said 
tickets to be donated by the said committee to charity. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from North Carolina called my attention to 
this resolution, and as far as I am concerned and as far as 
this side is concerned, I do not believe there is any disposi- 
tion to object. We feel that the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent is an important occasion. It is not merely the inaugu- 
ration of a Democratic or a Republican President; it is the 
inauguration of the man who is to be President of the United 
States. I feel that the people should be taken into consid- 
eration, and anything we can do to assist in carrying out 
these ceremonies we are perfectly willing to do. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

AMENDMENT OF THE ACT RELATING TO THE ADMISSION INTO THE 
UNION OF THE STATE OF WYOMING 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on the Public Lands and the chairman of the 
Committee on the Territories, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill (S. 3475) to amend section 5 of the act approved 
July 10, 1890 (28 Stat. 664), relating to the admission into 
the Union of the State of Wyoming, may be rereferred from 
the Committee on the Territories to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

The SPEAKER. Does this have the indorsement of the 
chairman of each committee? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. It has, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 


THE UNITED STATES FLAG 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I think every official 
flag in the United States, except four, is at half-mast. I 
would like to inquire who has charge of the flags on the 
House and Senate Office Buildings and the Senate and 
House wings of the Capitol and why these flags are not at 
half-mast at the present time in honor of the late Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso- 
lution, and ask for its immediate consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 354 


Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion and the subcommittees thereof are authorized to sit during 
the sessions on Thursday, January 19, 1933. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed as part of my remarks a resolution 
passed by the general assembly of South Carolina concern- 
ing the financial situation before the country. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I wonder if this resolution is really a part of our 
procedure here in Congress? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I am asking that I may extend it as a 
part of my remarks for the reason that it is an unusual 
resolution relating to the financial situation and calling par- 
ticular attention to the relief that may be had from the 
use of silver as a basis for currency. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to think the 
matter over. I object temporarily. 

COMMITTEE TO ARRANGE CEREMONIES IN MEMORY OF THE LIFE, 
CHARACTER, AND PUBLIC SERVICE OF THE LATE CALVIN 
COOLIDGE 
Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

yield up my membership on the memorial committee in 

charge of exercises in commemoration of the life and char- 
acter of the late President Coolidge so the Speaker may 
make another assignment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GRANFIELD] to fill the vacancy. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for one hour on the subject 
of branch banking as it bears on the present economic 
conditions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is going to 
address us for an hour. I think we should have a quorum. 
I make the point of order there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members 
failed to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 146] 
Abernethy Free Johnson, Wash. Robinson 
Baldrige Freeman Keller Rudd 
Black Fulbright Kelly, Ill Sandlin 
Bloom Gasque Kemp Schafer 
Brand, Ga. Gilbert Kennedy, Md Shallenberger 
Britten Gillen Kennedy, N. Y Simmons 
Buckbee Golder Kerr Sinclair 
Burdick Goodwin Knutson Smith, W. Va 
Carley Greenwood Larsen Sparks 
Carter, Wyo Hall, Miss. Lewis Spence 
Chase Hancock, N. C Loofbourow Stewart 
Cochran, Pa. Hawley Ludlow Sullivan, N. Y, 
Condon Hornor, W. Va. McLeod Sweeney 
Connery Horr, Wash. Taber 
Cooke Hull, Morton D. Manlove Tierney 
Corning Hull, William E. Mouser Whitley 
DeRouen Igoe Nelson, Wis Wingo 
Dieterich yee O’Connor Withrow 
Douglas, Ariz. Owen Wood, Ind 
Doutrich 8 ni. Palmisano Wyant 
Eaton, N. J Johnson, S. Dak. Reid, Il. Yates 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty-two Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 
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Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF THE 
HOUSE 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on the Judiciary be permitted to 
sit during the remainder of the week during sessions of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sum- 
NERS] asks unanimous consent that the Committee on the 
Judiciary be privileged to sit during the remainder of the 
week during sessions of the House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

OUR NATIONAL WATERWAY INVESTMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks to embrace a speech made by myself 
before the Rivers and Harbors Congress yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address delivered by myself before the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress at the Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
January 17, 1933: 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, the United States has been endowed by nature 
with wonderful possibilities for waterway development. We have 
a coast line upon the Atlantic of 11,674 miles, upon the Pacific of 
8.765 miles, and upon the Gulf of Mexico of 6,418 miles, Our coast 
line in Alaska is 15,182 miles and our shore line on the Great 
Lakes is more than 8,300 miles. This total coast line is 20,000 
miles greater than the circumference of the earth at the Equator. 

The area of the Great Lakes is 95,160 square miles, of which 
60,950 square miles, or approximately 64 per cent of the total 
surface area, Is within our international boundary line. These 
lakes, with adequate improvement of their ports and connecting 
channels, are capable of the systematic movement of the largest 
ships afloat. 

The rivers of the United States are unsurpassed by those of any 
other country, both for purposes of power and navigation. About 
15,000 miles of these rivers have been improved to a greater or less 
extent and probably 10,000 miles additional may be suitable for 
future improvement. 

Upon the Atlantic coast we have 83 improved ports, of which 7 
have depths of 35 feet or more, 14 between 30 and 35, 5 between 
25 and 30, and 57 with depths of less than 25 feet. 

On the Pacific coast we have 26 ports, 4 of which have depths of 
35 feet or more, 6 between 30 and 35 feet, 5 between 25 and 30, 
and 11 with depths of less than 25 feet, 

On the Gulf coast we have 22 ports, 1 of which is 35 feet deep, 
8 between 30 and 35 feet, 5 between 25 and 30, and 9 are less 
than 25 feet in depth. 

In Hawaii we have 4 ports, all 35 feet deep, and capable of 
accommodating the largest ships engaged in the trans-Pacific 
trade. 

In Puerto Rico we have two recognized ports, each 30 feet deep. 

In Alaska we haye four ports of less than 25 feet, and several 
improved inlets. 

Upon the Great Lakes we have 72 improved ports, of which 32 
have depth of 21 feet, to correspond with that of the connecting 
channels, the other lake ports having depth of less than 20 feet. 
The connecting channels are now being dredged from 21 to 24 
feet, and the major ports are also under consideration for corre- 
sponding depth. 

Along the Atlantic coast an inland waterway is nearing comple- 
tion from Boston Harbor to the Florida Keys. The general depth 
is 12 feet, and the width ranging from 90 feet on inland cuts to 
300 feet in open bays. This waterway unites into one connected 
system all the navigable rivers flowing into the Atlantic south of 
the New Hampshire line. 

On the Gulf shore an intracoastal waterway is nearing comple- 
tion from the coast of Florida to Corpus Christi, Tex. The channel 
is of uniform width of 100 feet and 9 feet deep to correspond with 
the Mississippi, with which it connects. This intracoastal water- 
way unites into one continuous system all the navigable rivers 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, including the Mississippi, with 
all its branches. Connection of this great system with the Great 
Lakes at Chicago is also nearing completion. 

Of this great inland system, Mr, Hoover, when Secretary of Com- 
merce, before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, on January 
30, 1926, said: 

“If we examine the possibilities in the great interior, in this 
vision we would find that the rivers of the Mississippi drainage 
between the Alleghenies and the Rocky Mountains lie topographi- 
cally in such a fashion that we could project a system of main 
trunk lines and laterals of a total of 9,000 miles in a consolidated 
barge system. 
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“That would comprise an east-west trunk line from Pittsburgh 
through Cairo to St. Louis, and to Kansas City, a distance of 
1,600 miles, and it would comprise a north-south trunk waterway 
from St. Louis to Chicago, connecting at that point with the 
Great Lakes, Most of this distance (except parts of the St. 
Louis-Kansas City section) can be given this depth within five 
years. Both of these trade routes traverse the heart of the 
Nation. The laterals would be of less depth (mostly 6 feet), and 
by such systematic improvement of the upper Mississippi we could 
bring St. Paul and Minneapolis within this system; by improve- 
ment of the upper Missouri, we could ultimately bring Omaha 
and South Dakota points into the system; by improvement of 
the Tennessee and the Cumberland, we could bring in Chatta- 
nooga and Nashville; and by improvement of the Arkansas, we 
could bring in Little Rock; and by improvement of the coastal 
canal, we could bring in Galveston and Houston; and so on with 
the other possible laterals. We could create this one consolidated 
system of transportation. 

“In net result we would have a real transportation system, with 
about 3,000 miles of what we might call the main line, and some 
6,000 miles of laterals. Of course, as the committee knows, we 
have been engaged for half a century at work on parts of this 
system, gradually improving it, deepening it, so as to permit of 
modern craft. But we have, as I said, conceived it as local im- 
provements, and to-day it lies in many disconnected segments.” 

Our Federal waterway expenditures, commenced more than a 
century ago, have reasonably served the needs of commerce to the 
present time, though a comprehensive planning system was never 
inaugurated until after the passage of the act of June 13, 1902, 
creating the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

Partisan politics has also been eliminated from our waterway 
program and no charge of sectionalism under this system can be 
sustained, nor will any informed person presume to make such 
charge. Greater efficiency has resulted, and hundreds of unmeri- 
torious projects have been eliminated from consideration by Con- 
gress, resulting in the saving of many millions of dollars to the 
taxpayers. 

Our appropriations for river and harbor improvements have ever 
been subjected to the most bitter opposition from those engaged 
in other forms of transportation. As a result, they have fre- 
quently been inadequate for systematic construction. Through 
the piecemeal methods resorted to for want of adequate financ- 
ing, many millions of dollars have gone to waste. In the past few 
years more liberal appropriations have been provided and more 
effective results are being obtained. 

Our total waterway expenditures, from the beginning of our 
Government to June 30, 1932, including both navigation and flood 
control, amount to approximately $1,650,000,000. These expendi- 
tures are divided as follows: 


Cost of river and harbor work to June 30, 1932 


Maintenance 
RIVER AND HARBOR WORK 
Atlantic coast harbors $276, 208, 555.85 | $83, 627,913. 57 
Gulf coast harbors 85, 811, 659. 54 51, 843, 300. 30 
Pacific coast harbors 67, 864, 446. 37 26, 316, 488. 76 
Mississippi River system. 77, 227, 994. 18 61, 174, 183. 25 
Intracoastal waterways. 47, 818, 948. 41 8, 746, 083. 35 
Great Lakes 154, 798, 520. 23 40, 560, 220. 84 
Inland waterwa 38, 402, 939. 10 17, 137, 604. 55 
Hawaii harbors. 9, 410, 648, 78 616, 611. 79 
Alaska harbors 1, 614, 388. 19 $15, 608. 61 
Puerto Rico harbors 2, 671, 061. 57 529, 429. 66 
Sacramento River, Calif. 2, 789, 879. 40 
203, 666, 324. 17 
FLOOD-CONTROL WORK 

Sacramento River, Calif.......... re, ies 11, 701, 845. 58 313, 888. 13 
Mississippi River and tributari --.| 219, 916, 901. 42 58, 122, 005, 33 

Emergency work on tributaries of Mississippi 
REVO 28, oa een A E EERS a 1, 391, 798, 74 844, 932. 13 
233, 010, 545. 74 | 59, 280, 825. 59 


Our ports and inland waterways, including the Great Lakes and 
their connecting channels have, in recent years, been rendering 
efficient service in the movement of the Nation’s commerce. Of 
course, the abnormal conditions of the past four years are not to 
be considered as a criterion, but a reference to the 10-year period 
from 1919 to 1929 will be of interest. 

For the year 1919 the foreign and domestic traffic passing 
through our Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf ports amounted to 
197,260,118 tons, valued at $17,168,835,742. In 1929 this traffic 
amounted to 358,526,018 tons, valued at $21,122,368,445. 

In 1919 the total traffic on the Great Lakes was 89,428,502 tons, 
valued at $1,144,939,618. In 1929 it was 161,344,261 tons, valued at 
$2,376,852,486. 

In 1919 the traffic handled on the rivers, canals, and connecting 
channels of the United States was 35,324,473 tons, valued at 
$902,710,775. In 1929 it was 245,894,000 tons, valued at $3,871,- 


300,000, showing an increase in tonnage for the 10-year period of 
over 700 per cent. 

The critics of inland waterways are having great difficulty in 
finding a consistent argument to urge against them. In one 
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breath they say they are costly monstrosities, bearing no com- 
merce but a few loads of sand and gravel, of doubtful value. In 
the next breath, instead of monstrosities, they are referred to as 
monsters, bearing an enormous tonnage which otherwise would 
have gone to the railroads, so much in need of it. 

It is to the interests of the waterways to encourage all other 
practical methods of transportation. In many lines of traffic the 
railways can render far more efficient service than is possible by 
the waterways. Likewise the pipe lines, trucks, busses, and air- 
planes are more efficient in certain lines of service than either the 
waterways or the railways. 

Each can best serve the public in its own respective field, and 
the people of the United States, who, by freight tolls and sub- 
sidies, are paying all the bills, are entitled to the best service for 
each respective line of traffic handled. Such will unquestionably 
be the final solution, and the sooner all methods of transportation 
adjust themselves to it the better it will be for all concerned. 

The question of Government subsidies to waterways is a subject 
now very much discussed. Highly paid writers and highly paid 
radio announcers are telling us of it on every hand. Yet, as 
compared with the subsidies given to some other methods of 
transportation, the record will show that the waterways are but 
mere amateurs. Investigation will reveal that with the possible 
exception of the pipe lines all known methods of transportation 
have been liberally subsidized by Congress. The pipe lines were 
overlooked, doubtless because they were under ground and hidden 
from view. 

We are now paying many millions of dollars in subsidies on mail 
contracts to shipowners, to airplane corporations, and to the 
railroads. The railroads are receiving pay for certain car space, 
whether they fill it or not. They were liberally paid for the mail 
service before the present law was enacted, and the space-payment 
method has increased their pay by many millions of dollars. 

The land subsidies, with cash donations and stock subscriptions 
to the railroads, amount to $915,000,000 in round numbers. 
Through the settlements made with them for the 26 months of 
Government operation and the 6-month guaranty period after 
the roads were released, the Government actually subsidized the 
railroads in an amount far greater than the total sums paid on 
inland waters from the beginning of our Government. 

The railroads have also been granted many large loans by the 
Government on the most liberal terms, the latest loans being 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation the past year, 
amounting to approximately 8400, 000,000. 

The waterways have not been getting these mail, land, and 
loan subsidies. The only subsidies to the waterways consist of the 
free use of rivers that have been improved and maintained at 
Government cost. The Inland Waterways Corporation, of course, 
has been subsidized to a limited extent for certain purposes of 
pioneering, but the common and private carriers on the river did 
not receive any portion of that. Furthermore, many of the boats 
in operation use gasoline for fuel, on which they pay a Federal 
tax in addition to the ad valorem taxes they pay upon their equip- 
ment. Much of the railroad fuel consumed is oil and coal from 
their donated lands, 

In much of the propaganda being broadcasted the cost of Muscle 
Shoals is included in the total cost of river improvements for 
navigation. Yet Muscle Shoals was built during the war as a 
military plant for the manufacture of explosives. It has ever been 
under the jurisdiction of the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
with which the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has had no 
connection. 

Flood-control expenditures on the Mississippi have also been 
represented as inland navigation expenditures. This legislation is 
under the Committee on Flood Control, and is more for the benefit 
of the railways than for boats navigating the rivey. Practically, it 
has but little, if any, connection with navigation, but is designed 
to protect, among other things, several hundred million dollars 
worth of railroad property in the Mississippi Valley. 

The Federal and State land grants to the railroads were com- 
menced about 90 years ago, and are still in existence, to a large 
extent, the total amounting to slightly less than 200,000,000 acres. 

The area of these grants as shown by a comparative map intro- 
duced in a Senate hearing in 1921, was about equal in extent to 
the total area of the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and the District of Columbia. 

A portion of these lands have been sold, netting the railroads 
$374,411,176.39. A portion is still owned by them, upon which 
they have placed a valuation of $387,970,275.82. 

I am not criticizing Congress or any of the State governments 
on account of these land donations. Neither am I criticizing the 
railroads. The transactions were in most part in good faith, and 
probably important and necessary to enable the railroads to sur- 
vive in the great pioneering period of our western development. 

Examination of the Congressional Globe of that period reveals 
that many of our great patriotic statesmen not only favored these 
land subsidies to the railroads, but some of them favored the 
construction of a Government railroad to connect the Mississippi 
with the Pacific. Mr. Benton introduced such a bill, and in sup- 
port of it in the Senate on February 7, 1849, said: 

“Mr, President, I go for a national highway from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific, and I go against all schemes of individuals or of 
companies, and especially those who come here and ask of the 
Congress of the United States to give themselves, and their assigns, 
1 of making & road and taxing the people for the use 
0 . 
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“e I go, then, for a central national road from the 
Pacific Ocean to the Mississippi River; and, fortunately, we find 
all the localities of the country precisely such as a national cen- 
tral road would require. 

“The Bay of San Francisco, the finest in the world, is in the 
center of the western coast of North America. It is central and 
without a rival, It will accommodate the commerce of that coast, 
both north and south, up to the frozen regions and down to the 
torrid zone. It is central in that respect. The commerce of the 
broad Pacific Ocean will center there. The commerce of Asia 
will center there. Follow the same latitude across the country 
and it strikes the center of the valley of the Mississippi near 
the confluence of all the great waters which concentrate in the 
valley of the Mississippi. It comes to the center of the valley. 

The road is to connect the ocean navigation at the 
Bay of San Francisco with the Mississippi, near the confluence of 
the Missouri. From St. Louis it is in communication with all 
the States and cities of this Union. It there goes into communi- 
cation with all the transportation of the great valley of the West, 
in cars or steamboats, all of which finds its great center in St. 
Louis.” 

Sam Houston, the greatest political character in all Texas his- 
tcry, and one of the foremost men of all times, also introduced 
in the Senate a resolution for the appointment of a committee to 
inquire into and report upon the expediency of establishing a 
railroad by the Government of the United States— 

“between San Francisco on the Pacific and the most suitable 
point which may be found on the navigable waters of the valley 
of the Mississippi.” 

Like Benton, Houston recognized the importance of both rail 
and water transportation and of linking them together in this 
manner, with an outlet on the Pacific coast. In order to accom- 
plish this, they were even willing to have the Federal Government 
build and operate the railroad link in the chain. In this day a 
man who runs a boat on a river that has been dredged by the 
Government without paying a compensatory toll is classed as a 
socialist by certain radio announcers. 

From the first settlement of Virginia in 1607 to the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776, a period of 169 years, 
but ‘little progress was made in the transportation facilities of 
this country. Speaking of that period a few years ago, the Hon. 
Clyde B. Atchison, then chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, said: 

“The means of transportation were but refinements and deyel- 
opments of the Indian's trail and his canoe and largely followed 
similar paths on land and by water.” 

After the formation of our Government, our early trade was 
principally with England. The only inhabited region was along 
the Atlantic seaboard, and the limited trade between the North- 
ern and Southern States was by the ocean-going ships, which 
became the pride of New England. - 

George Washington was the first promoter of inland waterways. 
He organized the company for the improvement of the Potomac 
River, in which he was a stock owner at the time of his death. 
He advocated its connection with the Ohio through the Monon- 
gahela. He viewed out the route of the Erie Canal, the Cape Cod 
Canal, the Dismal Swamp or Lake Drummond Canal, and other 
waterways. 

A few years before Washington's death, and for nearly half a 
century after his death, was the great period of canal building. 

These canals, operated by horsepower over towpaths, were in 
common use as far west as Illinois until after the period of the 
Civil War. One by one they fell into the hands of competing rail- 
roads, the Erie Canal, owned and operated by the State of New 
York, being the only one to survive. 

Port and river improvements were commenced by the Federal 
Government a little more than 100 years ago, Albert Gallatin, a 
native of Switzerland, a country having neither a port, canal, or a 
navigable river, was the first to give official sanction to Federal 
participation in the cost of waterway transportation facilities. In 
1808, as Secretary of the Treasury under the Jefferson administra- 
tion, he recommended the expenditure of public funds for the 
construction of public roads and waterways. He actually com- 
menced a road program, but expenditures for waterways were not 
commenced until a few years later. 

The railroads have now come out in the open and issued their 
demands for Congress to stop all waterway expenditures for trans- 
portation purposes unless an ample compensatory toll is collected 
of the users. This, of course, would have to be applied to ports as 
well as to inland waters. Such a program would mean the de- 
struction of all of our ports and navigable waters, built up and 
fostered through a period of more than a century, and at a cost 
of approximately a billion and a half dollars. These waterways are 
serving the needs of a commerce whose value annually is about 
$26,000,000,000, or the equivalent of the total value of all the 
railroads, 

Such is our national waterway investment. Shall it be preserved 
or abandoned? 

Under present conditions, if tolls are to be applied, the railroads 
would have the greatest amount of tolls to pay, though they do 
not seem to be aware of it. They are now the greatest users we 
have of the waterways. The toll system they are calling for would 
bring every railroad in the United States as a mendicant to the 
door of the United States Treasury. 

If waterway traffic is to be taken from the Great Lakes, then 
every railroad operating between Lake Erie and the Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown districts would soon go in the hands of receivers. 
Probably 80 or 90 per cent of the traffic on these roads is ore 
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brought to Lake Erie ports by water and coal leaving these ports 
by water. 

Many of the ports on Lake Michigan are used almost exclusively 
by the railroads for car-ferriage traffic. Manistique, Menominee, 
Grand Haven, Kewaunee, Ludington, Frankfort, and Manitowoc 
are fair illustrations. Even at Milwaukee 28 per cent of the traffic 
is by car ferriage, while at Rochester it constitutes 55 per cent of 
the traffic. 

It may be of interest to know that at Key West, Fla., 75 per 
cent of the traffic at that port is car ferriage to Cuba for the 
use of the railroads. These illustrations might be multiplied, 
but it is useless to extend the list. The Government has spent 
many millions on ports for railroad use in handling their loaded 
cars. Representatives of the roads appeared before the engineers 
and before the committees of Congress, showing that it was more 
systematic to ferry these loaded cars across Lake Michigan than 
to take them around by railroad, over their own lines, through the 
industrial districts of Gary, Calumet, and Chicago. 

Congress has treated the railroads with the utmost fairness and 
granted their requests. Of all the users of waterways there is 
most positively no other industry which has shared so extensively 
in the benefits and subsidies as the share which has fallen to 
the railroads. 

Down in my State the great Southern Pacific lines center in 
Houston and Galveston and spread out in fan shape. A remark- 
ably large proportion of the $1,000,000,000 worth of traffic pass- 
ing through those ports is handled over Southern Pacific rail lines 
and Southern Pacific steamship lines. 

The reports of the railways to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission show that those roads which operate in the zones where 
the greatest volume of traffic is handled by water are the most 
prosperous roads in the country. While the waterways take cer- 
tain commodities of bulk freights and raw materials of low grade, 
it enables industries to operate and furnish the roads in return 
@ greater volume of high-grade freights. The steel industry fur- 
nishes a fair illustration. 

Mr. President, the Congress of the United States, like the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, has done the railroads no 
harm by reason of waterway improvements; but, on the other 
hand, the railroads have been the greatest possible beneficiaries, 
All that is needed is an educational program, and the flood of 
misleading propaganda will soon cease. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
GoLpsBoRoUGH! is recognized for one hour. 

BRANCH BANKING NOT A REMEDY FOR THE PRESENT ECONOMIC 
DEPRESSION 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for 
this time in order to discuss the branch-banking features 
of the Glass bill, now pending in the Senate, as a remedy 
for the present economic situation. 

In view of the peculiar and extraordinary condition which 
has arisen in the last few days it is not merely a matter 
of discussion in so far as technical banking is concerned, 
but becomes a distinct episode in an economic epoch. So 
intense has become the pressure from powerful interests for 
the passage of the Glass bill that not only is the Senate 
going to make an endeavor to invoke the cloture rule this 
afternoon at 1 o’clock, but if the cloture fails, an attempt 
is even going to be made to change the long-standing rules 
of the Senate, in order to attempt to end the so-called fili- 
buster and pass the Glass bill with the branch-banking 
features in it. 

The House will understand that there are many features 
in this bill which those of us who have opposed the branch- 
banking features favor, but it is the branch-banking part 


of the bill which powerful interests are endeavoring to 


foist upon the American people. The same powerful in- 
terests that are interested in the branch-banking features 
of the Glass bill are really opposed to that feature of the 
bill which disassociates the bank from its so-called invest- 
ment affiliates. 

Now, in order that I may be able to give to the House my 
conception of the forces which are behind the branch-bank- 
ing features of the Glass bill, it is necessary for me to dis- 
cuss the various other remedies which have been advanced 
to cure this economic situation; and you will understand 
that the branch banking bill in the Senate is being offered 
to the country not as a matter of routine legislation, but it 
is being offered to the country as emergency legislation in 
face of the fact that whether it is right or wrong it would 
take from 10 to 25 years to put it into operation. 

In other words, the interests which are behind the branch- 
banking features of the Glass bill are taking advantage of 
the perturbed and agitated condition of the public mind 
to foree through legislation in which they have been in- 
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terested for years and which they know can have no possi- 
ble effect on the present emergency. They have conceived 
that in the present agitated condition of the public mind, 
with the great metropolitan press assisting them, they may 
be able to force through this legislation. 

Let every Member of Congress, especially those whose 
districts are outside the great urban centers, bear this care- 
fully in mind; your people and my people are suffering 
economically in a way that they have never suffered before. 
They demand congressional relief, relief now; and if you 
go home and say to your people, “ Yes; you have no work; 
your children are not properly clothed; they have no shoes; 
you do not know where next month’s coal is coming from; 
you farmers do not know where you are going to get the 
interest to pay on your notes or the money to meet your 
taxes, but we have met that emergency by giving you a 
branch-banking bill; and if your opponent has anything 
between his collar and the top of his head except mush, 
he will show you how deep he can bury a man politically. 

Now, when did this attempt to further submerge the 
American people in economic chaos begin? When was the 
last phase? It began in the spring of 1931, when we were 
told that in order to relieve the economic situation we 
must declare a moratorium on intergovernmental indebted- 
ness; and so bold was the propaganda and so vociferous was 
the metropolitan press that a majority of the Members 
of Congress were forced to say that they would go along 
with the President in that conception. 

On the 6th of October, 1931, the President of the United 
States called a conference of between 30 and 40 Members of 
the Senate and the House, and the first suggestion made 
to us at that conference by the Chief Executive was that 
the Premier of France was coming to this country in a 
few days, and he asked for authority to say to the Premier 
of France that those Members of Congress present at that 
conference would agree to use their influence when Congress 
convened to pass legislation for a further moratorium of 
foreign debts. 

When the country, my friends, was in a condition of 
panic, when no bank was secure from a run, when all so- 
ciety was in fear of their deposits, we were told that a 
moratorium of foreign indebtedness was what we needed to 
cure the situation. 

What was back of this? The same influences that are 
back of these branch-banking provisions in the Glass bill. 
All those who had sold worthless foreign bonds to the 
people of the United States to the extent of some $17,000,- 
000,000 were in favor of the moratorium. All of this class, 
favored by the highest tariff that the country has ever 
known and who wanted to sell their manufactured goods 
and be paid for them, were in favor of a moratorium and 
were in favor not only of a moratorium but of a cancellation 
of the foreign indebtedness. The debt to the people should 
be canceled, but the debt to them should be paid. This was 
the influence which created the propaganda for the mora- 
torium, a purely selfish interest. 

In face of the fact, Mr. Speaker, that this country was 
producing more than the people could possibly consume, 
there was absolutely nothing offered to the people and the 
American Congress in the way of a suggestion for a dis- 
tribution of the Nation’s wealth, except this moratorium. 

Now, what was the next phase? The next phase, with 
the country in its depressed condition, with bank deposits 
sinking, with prices continually falling, with bankruptcies 
going on, with factories closing—the next emergency meas- 
ure offered to the Congress and the people was a sales tax. 

We were to send the tax gatherer among an impoverished 
people and have prosperity in that way, and the same 
forces that favored the moratorium favored the sales tax. 
The very large income-tax payers realized that if they could 
get a sales tax injected into the fiscal system it would never 
come out. So this was the next move for economic recovery, 
another purely selfish gesture, with not a thing in it which 
could possibly alleviate the emergency. 

Then what did we have? Then we had economy. Of 
course, economy is something which everyone recognizes 
as being a cornerstone of character, of business, and of 
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economic stability. Waste is a dreadful thing always. So 
when you begin to discuss economy you always have a 
receptive audience; but what was meant by economy, and 
what was the force back of the discussion about economy? 

The same selfish force that was interested in the mora- 
torium and in the sales tax. 

They wanted, principally, the amounts paid to the veter- 
ans reduced or abolished entirely, and they come before the 
Congress and the country and begin this discussion of 
economy. 

What is it possible to do under the head of economy? 
The Federal Budget for the year ending June 30, 1933, is 
estimated at $3,929,000,000. The interest and sinking fund 
of the public debt is 81,136,700, 000. The cost of providing 
for the veterans is $928,000,000. The cost of the Army and 
Navy is $648,300,000. This makes a total of $2,713,000,000 
of fixed charges that economy can not touch, and leaves a 
balance of remaining expenses of $1,216,000,000. 

Now, what have you? You have another fixed charge of 
$538,100,000 for public works. So that your economy pro- 
gram leaves you the sum of $677,900,000 to work on, and 
you can talk here until doomsday and this is the only 
amount you can work on. 

What caused these fixed charges to be what they are? 
Why, past wars and preparation for future wars, and the 
economic forces which culminate in war, and the economic 
forces which demand preparation for future wars are the 
economic forces which are back of the moratorium and are 
back of the sales tax and are back of cutting the guts ” out 
of veterans’ compensation. They are all the same. 

Not a word has ever come from the seats of the mighty 
which would assist the American Congress in passing legis- 
lation which would tend to distribute the Nation's wealth. 

The problem of production in this country has been solved. 
We can produce enough in this country for every man, 
woman, and child, white and colored, to live not only in 
comfort but in reasonable luxury. So the problem of states- 
manship is one of distribution; and I say to you that from 
the seats of the mighty the Congress has not had one single 
gesture to assist it in working out this problem. [Applause.] 

I want to go back a minute—and just for a minute—I 
want to speak again about this moratorium of foreign debts. 

What was one of the chief reasons given us why we should 
declare a moratorium or why we should forgive all or any 
part of the intergovernmental debts? The reason given to 
us was this: That when the foreign countries borrowed 
money from us it was cheap and now it is high, and, there- 
fore, it is not fair for us to expect them to pay their debts 
100 cents on the dollar. We have been told this again and 
again, but have these same forces that have made this 
appeal to the American public ever said that anything 
should be done of any kind or character to lift the burden 
from the shoulders of the American debtor when he is suffer- 
ing from the same sort of disparity that they say the foreign 
debtor is suffering from in so far as the value of his dollar 
is concerned? 

The American producer, the American farmer, the Ameri- 
can debtor, is not asking that he be forgiven his debts. He 
is not asking a cancellation of his debts. The only thing 
on earth he is asking is that conditions be returned to 
where they were when he contracted the debt so that he 
can have an opportunity to pay it. 

And these great forces which are in favor of a mora- 
torium, which are in favor of cancellation of foreign debts, 
are every one of them opposed to the expansion of the 
currency so that the producer may have an opportunity to 
pay his debts. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1927 a bill came before Congress to extend 
branch-banking privileges to national banks to the extent 
of metropolitan areas with certain restrictions. 

At that time the present chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Mr. STEAGALL, and other members 
of the committee whose names I do not now have, and I, 
opposed that legislation. We opposed it on two grounds: 
First, that when the banks got control of the metropolitan 
areas they would have practical control of the whole bank- 
ing situation, because the proportion of capital resources 


outside of the metropolitan areas was, relatively speaking, 
very small. 

We opposed it for the further reason that we claimed it 
was simply an attempt, simply the beginning of an attempt, 
to get control of the credit resources of the United States 
by a system of branch banking. 

That bill passed, and eyer since that time pressure has 
been brought upon Congress to further liberalize the laws 
relating to branch banking. 

In the Seventy-first Congress the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the Federal Reserve Board asked us to extend 
branch banking to what they called trade areas. They 
wanted to go beyond the metropolitan centers into what they 
called trade areas, and in a speech made by the Comptroller 
of the Currency in 1929 he said: 


It is for Congress ultimately to fix the boundaries of these dis- 
tricts; but Congress, of course, would not and could not attempt 
to do so prior to careful consideration and study of all the factors, 
which could only be carried on by a committee of qualified experts. 
Would we not be making real progress if, at the coming session, 
the Congress were to instruct, let us say, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency to study the banking situation and 
to report the boundaries which they would recommend that the 
Congress set up, establishing such definite areas? 


That is, that Congress should delegate its power to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the Comptroller of the Currency, all of 
whom were in favor of unlimited branch banking, and let 
them fix the district. And that was seriously suggested in a 
speech made by the then Comptroller of the Currency. I 
want now to read to you a statement from Barron’s Weekly 
of September 9, 1929: 


ENORMOUS BANK CHAINS IN PROSPECT—BANKERS WORKING TO 
CHANGE Laws To PERMIT NATION-WIDE BRANCH BANKING 

In the opinion of far-seeing bankers branch banking is coming, 
not branch banking in the sense we have it to-day but on a 
nation-wide scale and with resources that will surpass even the 
figures attained in recent mergers of giant financial institutions. 
Years of time and a vast amount of legislation will be required 
for the consummation of this prophecy, but the foundation has 
been laid, and everything points in that direction. 

Ultimate end of the current trend toward b consolidation, 
the extension of branch banking and banking chains probably will 
be the creation of a half dozen or so dominant organizations with 
headquarters in New York or Chicago and with their tentacles 
reaching into every part of the country. For better or worse the 
independent country banks, and eyen the moderate-sized city 
banks, will vastly decrease in number if the present trend 
continues. 

It has become an easy matter to finance undertakings of such 
great size, and the thirst for wider influence makes branch banking 
the next logical step after the merger fever has run its natural 
course. In cities where branch banking is unrestricted the desire 
of the large institutions to spread into neighborhood districts has 
been most manifest. Branch banks have always been numerous 
in New York City, but the growth of chain banks has assumed 
mushroom proportions during the past two years. 

The chief obstacle to nation-wide development of branch sys- 
tems is a legal one. Many of the States have restrictions and, in 
addition to this, the national banking laws cause trouble. 

CHANGE MAY START WITH NATIONAL BANKS 


Changes in the State laws at present are rather unlikely. The 
influence of bankers and business men interested in banks in the 
towns and smaller cities on members of State legislatures is strong. 

It seems most likely that the big bankers will start to use their 
influence to alter the national banking system. It is known that 
there has been a change of heart on the part of many bankers 
who formerly were violently opposed to letting down the bars 
against the extension of branches. 

The machinery will start to work at the American Bankers As- 
sociation convention in San Francisco, which will open September 
80. In the opinion of those who are on the inside of the move- 
ment, much of the work will be under cover. When the question 
of branch banking is raised it will be met with the usual opposi- 
tion, but it is expected that the stand against an indorsement of 
branch banking will not be nearly so stanch or so sincere as in 
the past. 

Following the convention, attempts to have the national banking 
laws altered will be set under way. Impetus will be given the 
movement by the fact that many banks are now pulling out of the 
national system so that they can have a wider scope of opera- 
tions. It is believed by many bankers to be necessary to give the 
national banks some tempting bait to keep them in line. 


LEGAL MEASURES 


According to legal opinion, national laws can be framed which 
will make it possible for national banks to operate branches in 
States where institutions with local charters are restricted. If 
such changes in the laws can be secured, the next step would be 
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for the State institutions to seek similar changes in their own 
laws so that they would not be placed at a disadvantage. 

If all of these carefully laid plans mature, bankers state, the 
door will be opened wide for the development of banking on a 
hitherto unexpected scale. Even without the changes the devel- 
opment will proceed under different colors. Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and other States have laws against branch banking, but they are 
not entirely effective. In place of branches they have chains of 
affiliated banks. They are separate institutions, but interlocking 
groups of officers and directors enable them to operate in close 
coordination. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Does not the Glass bill 
limit this branch banking to State lines now? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Not in all cases, and the Glass 
bill in its present form gives national banks the right to 
establish branches in any State regardless of the State 
laws. As I attempted to say awhile ago, this is not merely 
a matter of banking. This is a matter which involves our 
whole social and economic system. Suppose, for instance, 
in the county in Maryland in which I live the banks were 
merely branches of a larger institution in Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, or New York. Suppose they simply had an agent 
in my county, with a certain amount of currency to cash 
checks, receive deposits, and send applications for loans 
into the home institution. Mr. Speaker, give me the con- 
trol of the credit of a community and I will control every 
activity in it, it makes no difference what it is; and this 
attempt to monopolize the credit of the country means, 
among other things, that the metropolitan centers will con- 
trol the legislatures of the States. They will control them 
through their control of credit, and the representation in 
the State legislatures from the rural communities will 
diminish because of that control. At the present time the 
metropolitan centers are taking the position that repre- 
sentation should be a matter exclusively of population; that 
if a million people are confined within an area of a few 
square miles, they should have the same representation in 
the legislature as the same number of people included within 
an area many times that size in a rural population. That 
is one of the things and one of the major things which is 
involved in this branch banking proposition. 

If the metropolitan banks get control of the credit of rural 
communities, I am trying to tell you some of the things that 
must happen. How about congressional representation? 
The same influences which will tend to decrease representa- 
tion of rural communities in State legislatures will tend to 
decrease rural congressional representation relatively with 
the urban centers. Those are factors of the most far- 
reaching importance. Those are factors that can not be dis- 
regarded in any discussion of this question. The mere fact 
that some country banks have failed during this period of 
depression has no true relation to the discussion. If you talk 
to me about Canada and you say to me, “Canada has a 
branch-banking system and there have been no failures to 
amount to anything in the last year or two, why do we not 
establish the Canadian branch-banking system?” I can 
answer you in two ways: First, I would say to you that up 
until 1930 bank failures in the United States amounted to 
less in cost to depositors than the $80,000,000 loaned to the 
Dawes bank in Chicago by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration recently. The amount either in actual loan or 
commitment was $80,000,000. Up until the time of this last 
depression $80,000,000 was more than the total loss to de- 
positors of all banks since the institution of the national 
banking system. That is one answer I can make, coupled 
with this: That in Canada the Home Bank, with 78 branches, 
failed, and the Merchants Bank, with 400 branches, failed. 

That was not within the last two or three years, but I am 
speaking of the last decade. I can say to you that in this 


country during 1931, 66 banks with $5,000,000 or more in 
deposits closed their doors. In December, 1930, the Bank 
of the United States, with 59 branches in New York City, 
was closed, the biggest bank failure in our history; in South 
Carolina the Peoples State Bank failed, with 44 branches; 
in Philadelphia the Bankers Trust Co. failed, with 20 
branches; in Toledo the Security Home Trust Co. failed, 
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with 10 branches; in Los Angeles the United States National 
Bank, with 8 branches, failed. 

Then I can give you another reason why the banks in 
England and Canada did not fail. They would have failed, 
they would all have failed, the Bank of England and all, 
except they went off the gold standard, and that is the only 
way they saved themselves in England and Canada. They 
saved themselves by a policy of expansion, and we could have 
adopted a policy of expansion in this country without going 
off the gold standard. They could not, because they did not 
have the gold to expand with. We have. If we had adopted 
a policy of expansion immediately after the stock-market 
crash in 1929, we would have had no such condition of bank 
failures in this country. As a matter of fact, to my knowl- 
edge, members of the Federal Reserve Board were consulted 
in 1930 about that very situation, and a policy of moderate 
expansion was adopted. General market prices began to 
rise, and that continued until about the middle of April, 
when a policy of contraction was adopted, and it was then 
that the public mind became so frightened that the iney- 
itable crash came. 

Now, what has the House of Representatives done in con- 
nection with the situation which I have attempted very 
briefly to describe? I say to you that the Senate—and I 
speak of a majority of the Senate and not of the minority— 
has adopted a policy up to this time that the way to cure 
this condition is to create a further monopoly of credit 
by branch banking, although credit monopoly is the very 
thing which has brought us to the condition we are now in. 
I say to you that the House of Representatives has adopted 
a policy that the way to cure this depression is to expand 
the currency and, after expansion, to stabilize currency, and 
to stabilize it by adopting an all-commodity medium of ex- 
change. The House of Representatives has turned down 
every single proposal I have mentioned that was dominated 
and controlled and engineered by selfish interests—every 
single one—and has adopted a measure which, if passed by 
the Senate and signed by the President and sympathetically 
administered by the Federal Reserve Board, would cure the 
condition we are now in within a very short time. 

I am sorry that I can not further develop what I would 
like to but my hour has almost expired and I must hurry. 

During the recent campaign the President and the spokes- 
men of the administration spoke of the expansion and 
stabilization bill passed by the House as “ the rubber dollar 
bill.” Distinguished Members of the House of Representa- 
tives on the Republican side who had voted for the expan- 
sion bill sat on platforms and heard the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the President of the United States, and other 
spokesmen of the administration denounce their action as 
“yubber-dollar action.” But on the 6th of December we 
find in the President’s message the following language: 

The third direction for immediate action is vigorous and whole- 
souled cooperation with other governments in the economic field. 
That our major difficulties find their origins in the economic weak- 
ness of foreign nations requires no demonstration. The first need 
to-day is strengthening of commodity prices. 

At last, after the people of the country have passed 
through the greatest suffering, economically, that we ever 
had, and months after the House of Representatives had 
spoken the people’s language on expanding the currency, 
and after the campaign is over, the President of the United 
States makes that statement in his message of December 6. 

That is not his last statement. On December 18, in his 
message, the President says: 

It is certain that the most urgent economic effort still before 
the world is the restoration of price levels. The undue and con- 
tinued fall in prices and trade obviously have many origins. One 
dangerous consequence, however, is visible enough in the in- 
creased difficulties which are arising between many debtors and 
creditors. The values behind a multitude of securities are less- 
ened, the income of debtors is insufficient to meet their obliga- 
tions, creditors are unable to undertake new commitments for 
fear of the safety of present undertakings. 

It is not enough to say that the fall in prices is due to decreased 
consumption, and thus the sole remedy is the adjustment by re- 
duced production. That is in part true, but decreased consump- 
tion is brought about by certain economic forces which, if over- 
come, would result in a great measure of recovery of consumption 
and thus recovery from the depression. 


1933 


The President of the United States is getting at last very 
close to the views of the House of Representatives. Now, 
what does he say about these foreign debts in his last pro- 
nouncement? The statements of the President of the 
United States about moratoria have done more to make 
foreign countries discontented with their obligations and 
to make them unwilling to pay, than any other thing in 
the world. Now, what did he say in his message of Decem- 
ber 18th? I do not mean the message of yesterday, because 
the message of yesterday was the last sales tax gesture. 

Quoting from the message: 


It is not necessary for me at this time to enter upon the 
subject of the origins of these debts, the sacrifices already made 
by the American people, the respective capacities of other gov- 
ernments to pay, or to answer the arguments put forward which 
look toward cancellatfon of these obligations. I may, however, 
point out that except in one country, the taxation required for 
the payments upon the debts owing to our Government does not 
exceed one-quarter of the amounts now being imposed to sup- 
port their military establishments. 


That is the last pronouncement of the Chief Executive on 
this question of the moratorium. 

Now, I want to call your attention to some significant 
paragraphs in the McMillan report filed in June, 1931: 


Sec. 271. Thus, a failure by the central banks of the world to 
attempt to redress the fall of prices, in our judgment, would 
endanger the principles on which modern economic society is 
founded; namely, the dependence of the productive process on 
the expectation of normal profit to individual concerns, and the 
sanctity of contract. For to allow prices to fall, whilst social 
forces maintain wage costs, obliterates profit; and the attempt to 
reduce noncontractural incomes, without the power to abate con- 
tractural incomes immediately, jeopardizes, both nationally and 
internationally, the sanctity of contract. 


And in section 273, the McMillan report says: 


Nevertheless, we think it much more likely that attempts may 
be made to stop the revival prematurely than to allow it to pro- 
ceed too far. We believe that this would be a great mistake. It 
is often argued, and it may well be true, that the power of the 
banking system to hold a business expansion in check is greater 
than its power to revive business when depression has set in. If, 
however, we are overprompt to check every expansion, yet hesi- 
tant in the face of every depression, the net result will be a 
steady lowering of the price level with all the attendant evils 
of such a prospect. As soon as business begins to lift its head 
again, we may be sure that austere voices will be raised declaring 
that there is an incipient inflation of credit present which must 
be scotched, when, in fact, the existing deflation of prices will 
not yet have been redressed. After so severe a depression as the 
present one, when we have to travel such a long way to reach 
the most expedient position of equilibrium, it will be most im- 
portant, in our judgment, to be slow to accept such advice. 


And again in section 275 the McMillan report says: 


Thus, our objective should be, so far as it lies within the power 
of this country to influence the international price level, first 
of all to raise prices a long way above the present level and then 
to maintain them at the level thus reached with as much sta- 
bility as can be managed. 


As indicating a very long delayed but apparently friendly 
gesture toward the position of the House of Representatives 
in its desire to raise the price level by an expansion of the 
currency, the Federal Reserve Board issued a statement to 
the morning papers on Friday, January 6, 1933, as follows: 


The open-market policy conference of the Federal reserve system, 
with representatives from all of the 12 Federal reserve banks in 
attendance, concluded its meetings with the Federal Reserve Board 
to-day. The sessions of the conference were devoted to a review 
of economic, business, financial, and banking conditions in each 
of the 12 Federal reserve districts and to the economic and finan- 
cial situation in the country as a whole. Particular reference was 
made in the discussions to the workings and effects of the open- 
market policy thus far pursued by the Federal reserve system 
during the course of the economic depression. Consideration was 
also given to the attitude of the system in adjusting its opera- 
tions to conditions and needs as they may change and develop. 

The first and immediate objective of the open-market policy was 
to contribute factors of safety and stability in meeting the forces 
of defiation. The larger objectives of the system’s open-market 
policy—to assist and accelerate the forces of economic recovery— 
are now assuming importance. 

With this purpose in mind, the conference has decided that 
there should be no change in the system's policy intended to 
maintain a substantial amount of excess member bank reserves, 
the continuance of which is deemed desirable in present condi- 
tions. Adjustments in the system's holdings in the open-market 
account will be in accordance with this policy. 
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From the course of this House during the present session 
of Congress I have no doubt whatever that it will proceed in 
its consideration of the Glass bill, if it gets over here, as it 
has proceeded in the consideration of the other measures 
which I have attempted to discuss, with courage, with forti- 
tude, and with the deepest sympathy for suffering humanity. 
Applause. ] 


ASSIGNMENT OF SPACE IN NEW HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp for the information of Members of 
the House the resolution adopted by the House Office Build- 
ing Commission relative to the assignment of offices in the 
new House Office Building. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING COMMISSION REGU- 
LATING ASSIGNMENT OF OFFICES IN THE NEW HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 
TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


The suites of offices in the new House Office Building will be 
assigned to Members of Congress on the basis of seniority under 
the following regulations: 

First. For purposes of filing, Members are grouped according to 
length of continuous service. 

Second. As shown on attached schedule, each group is allotted 
one day on which to file, and no Member in any group will be 
permitted to file before the day allotted. 

Third. Where two or more Members in the same group file on 
the same suite, the Members so filing shall meet immediately at 
the office of the superintendent and draw lots for the suite in 
question. The suite shall be assigned to the successful drawer, 
and this assignment shall be final. The unsuccessful drawers 
shall file immediately on any unassigned suites and shall take 
precedence over following groups only if their files are placed 
immediately. 

Fourth. A Member may file cn only one suite. 

Fifth. Any Member who can not be present to file in person on 
the day allotted must arrange to have some one place a file for 
him on that day. 


SCHEDULE OF DATES ON WHICH FILES WILL BE RECEIVED 


Any time prior to noon, January 23: All Members who have 
served 10 or more terms. 

Noon, January 23, to noon, January 24: Members who have 
served nine terms. 

Noon, January 24, to noon, January 25: Members who have 
served eight terms. 

Noon, January 25, to noon, January 26: Members who have 
served seven terms. 

Noon, January 26, to noon, January 27: Members who have 
served six terms. 

Noon, January 30, to noon, January 31: Members who have 
served five terms. 

Noon, January 31, to noon, February 1: Members who have 
served four terms. 

Noon, February 1, to noon, February 2: Members who have 
served three terms. 

Noon, February 2, to noon, February 3: Members who have 
served two terms. 

Noon, February 6, to noon, February 7: Members who have 
served one term. 

Noon, February 7, to noon, February 8: Members who have 
served less than one term 


Noon, February 8, to noon, February 9: Former Members of 
Congress. 
From February 9 to February 19: New Members. 


COOPERATION IN CONGRESS 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to object—— 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman’s side has just had an hour. 

Mr. COLLINS. Is it on the same subject? 

Mr. LUCE. It is on the same subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, of course, under the limitation of 
10 minutes I would not undertake to discuss the argument 
of my friend, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GOLDS- 
BOROUGH], in point of branch banking; but it seems to me 
there should accompany his remarks some comment in order 
to correct certain things for the sake of the RECORD. 
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In the first place, to dispose very briefly of the mora- 
torium: I, too, was present at the conference on the evening 
of October 6, 1931. The moratorium had no prominent part 
in the discussion, if any at all. Three months and a half 
before that evening the President had asked the Members 
of Congress if in the matter of a moratorium they would 
share with him the responsibility for the action he then 
contemplated, and by an overwhelming majority, Republic- 
ans and Democrats alike, had given him assurance that they 
would. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania meant that the 
action of October 6, at any rate in this regard, was due to 
international bankers, that would be, to put it briefiy, 
preposterous. 

Secondly, as to what was considered at that meeting, be- 
cause there has been suggestion of lack of concrete advice 
on the part of the President. On that evening Democrats 
and Republicans alike approved unanimously the program 
laid before us. One of the urgent proposals, one of the pro- 
posals demanding instant action upon the assemblage of the 
House, was that for the relief of depositors in closed banks. 
Yet now a year and four months have passed and the gentle- 
men present who then were representing the Democratic 
membership of the House have completely failed to make 
good the assurances then given that prompt action to carry 
out the President’s program would be taken. One year and 
four months have gone by without action upon this matter. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I yield. 

Mr. STEVENSON. We provided the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and provided that it could loan to 
receivers of failed banks money with which to liquidate, 
wherever it was wise, the claims of depositors. 

Mr. LUCE. It is true we provided for loans to receivers, 
but that was for the relief of banks and not for the relief 
of depositors. 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; no; that was specifically for the 
purpose of paying the depositors dividends. 

Mr. LUCE. I differ with the gentleman in that regard. 
The action was incomplete and partial, and proof it was such 
is to be found in the presence of the necessary additional 
provisions in the Glass bill, that bill which has been hanging 
over the banking world all these months, that bill which 
has been considered now in another body for nearly two 
years by gentlemen whom I may not on this floor criticize. 
Here is a definite and clear failure to back up the President 
in his attempt to relieve suffering. 

Furthermore, yesterday afternoon it was charged in the 
House that he had made no early, concrete, definite proposal 
to the end of saving money by the consolidation of depart- 
ments. We who have been here for years smiled at the 
assertion. We realized that it was made for consumption 
and absorption outside these walls, but in this Chamber we 
all knew that every President within the memory of man has 
urged this very thing; and you and I know, Mr. Speaker, as 
does every Member here, that the reason the departments 
and bureaus and offices are not consolidated is because Con- 
gress will not permit them to be consolidated. 

Unless within the first two or three months of the next 
Congress action is taken giving plenary power to the next 
President, you know it will not then be done. The fault is 
ours, Democrats and Republicans alike, because we have 
failed to follow the constant advice of the Chief Executives 
that we do this very thing. And yet censure was passed 
yesterday upon the President who happens now to be in the 
White House because he has failed, like all his predecessors, 
to win the cooperation of Congress in that particular! 

I do not desire to take issue with my friend from Mary- 
land in some particulars of his speech, but I do desire that 
there shall not go unchallenged and without explanation 
statements tending to give the public the impression that 
Republicans are to blame if we have not proceeded promptly 
and properly in these matters. I would apprise him of a 
Possibility with which he may not be familiar. Report has 
it that when the Glass bill comes over to the House it will 
be under a form of legislative procedure that will not allow 
so much as an amendment to be offered. 
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The Committee on Banking and Currency, of which he 
and I are members, has had no opportunity to discuss this 
bill, and it is rumored we are going to have no opportunity 
to discuss it. The House is going to waive its prerogatives, 
is going to abandon its orderly procedure of consideration 
and action by the committee concerned. 

A bill identical with that in the Senate might have been 
introduced in the House months ago and have been studied 
all through this time. It has not been introduced in the 
House. There is now pending before us no measure giving 
your Committee on Banking and Currency opportunity to 
discuss this particular matter. Indeed, with all this terrible 
crisis distressing the country, that committee has been called 
together only twice in this session, and then to consider com- 
paratively unimportant bills. It lies not in the mouth of any 
gentleman on my right to reproach us for failure of action. 

We have been refused opportunity to act. The word has 
gone out, apparently, that the committees shall not func- 
tion; that the judgment of the members of the committees 
will not be taken; that we will not be allowed to vote at all 
in the House upon any considerable number of the matters 
that press so urgently for attention. While men by millions 
walk the streets seeking a chance to work, while women lack 
sufficient food, while children go unshod, we are denied the 
chance to act. 

At the moment, and in the matter that has been brought 
under discussion, my complaint concerns the reform of the 
banking laws that the President has urged upon us. We 
have had no opportunity whatever in this branch to fulfill 
the pledge in that particular made the night of the 6th of 
October, 1931—one year and three months ago. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRNS, The situation in which the country finds 
itself is not a matter of sudden or recent origin. It has been 
going on for three or four years. We had a deficit of over 
$900,000,000 in 1931, when the gentleman’s party was in full 
power. Why did not the gentleman, who was one of the 
leaders of his party and was the chairman of a committee 
at that time, and his colleagues in the majority, follow the 
Republican President if the gentleman is correct in his state- 
ment that that is what a Republican President wanted to 
do? Why undertake in recent months to criticize the Demo- 
crats for something his party has failed to do for 10 years? 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman advances the plea of confes- 
sion and avoidance. He tries to absolve himself from re- 
sponsibility for inaction now by blaming somebody for not 
having acted years ago. That is not fair; it is not frank; 
it does not tell the country all the facts in the case. 

Because we are going to have no opportunity when the 
Glass bill comes before the House to consider its details 
and because the House is not going to have the benefit of 
the judgment of its own Committee on Ranking and Cur- 
rency, I am grateful to my friend for having taken this 
opportunity 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I would like to know upon what au- 
thority the gentleman bases the assertion that the Banking 
and Currency Committee is not going to consider this bill. 
I will say to the gentleman that I have been on that com- 
mittee a good while, and so has he, and I have never seen 
an important bill get through that committee without cor- 
sideration. Who is going to put the muffler on that com- 
mittee and prevent the bill’s consideration? I will say that, 
so far as I am concerned, I do not propose to stand for it, 
and I do not believe anybody in responsible position in this 
House will countenance it or has given authority for any 
such assertion. 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman and I agree perfectly as to 
the impropriety of such a course. He is as indignant as I 
am over it. Every member of the committee is indignant 
over it, so far as I know. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am not indignant, because I do not 
believe there is any such condition existing. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including therein a 
concurrent resolution of the legislature of my State me- 
morializing the President and Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


THE GREATEST MENACE OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks by including therein a speech 
made by my colleague, the gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
Boeune], in a lecture course at St. Louis a few nights ago, 
dealing with problems of government. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The speech is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN W. BOEHNE, JR., OF INDIANA, AT THE CONCORDIA 
SEMINARY, ST. LOUIS, MO., JANUARY 13, 1933 


It is quite natural that anyone who appears on the lecture 
platform desires to speak, above all else, on a subject in which 
he is interested and on which he has some definite ideas. On 
many occasions the proper treatment of subjects that are of 
vital interest to the lecturer are not necessarily of interest to 
his listeners, For that reason I come to you to-night with fear 
and trepidation, feeling that possibly the subject I have chosen 
will be dull and tiring to a group of professors of theology and 
theological students. Naturally, occupying the position that I 
do, I feel that just the opposite should be the case, however, 
because every American citizen should be intensely interested 
in his Government, in the type of men who are the trustees of 
the people, and the methods that are employed by these trustees. 
Since I have been given a wide latitude in the choice of my sub- 
ject by your chairman, who so kindly invited me, I shall take 
this opportunity of giving you, as a Member of Congress, my 
observations of conditions that obtain in our beloved country 
to-day, and which, if permitted to continue unchecked, may 
bring about such a change that we will not recognize our form 
of government as the same one which was formed a century and 
a half ago. I probably should have some misgivings as to the 
reception that will be accorded this address this evening by my 
colleagues, some of whom have spent much time in the legisla- 
tive years of our Nation. It is a certain fact that a newcomer 
should first find his bearings, but this should not deter him 
from speaking his mind on what seem to be self-evident truths. 

I shall speak to you on the greatest menace to representative 
government. This is a rather serious subject for discussion. It 
does not easily lend itself to the type of after-dinner oratory 
which is so prevalent to-day. I have selected this subject be- 
cause of the serious political and economic situation we find our- 
selves in. When I use the term “ political,” I use it in its widest 
sense and not in its partisan sense. 

The greatest menace to representative government is the 
growth of organized minorities, which to a great extent have 
superimposed upon our Federal Government the greatest bureau- 
cracy the world has ever seen. I will not only attempt to present 
a clear case, but will show that the people themselves have per- 
mitted the growth of these minorities, until to-day they are the 
octopuses that bid fair to strangle representative government, and 
through their fantastical ideas of what the function of a repre- 
sentative government should be, will bring us closer to state 
socialism than anything ever conceived by man. 

Whenever we ponder over the glorious history of our country we 
are struck with awe at the intellectual honesty of those who 
labored for years to bring about a federation or a Union of States. 
We think of the First and Second Continental Congresses, their 
debates, and their deliberations, and finally the constitutional 
convention held in the city of Philadelphia in 1787. The out- 
standing leader of that day was the man to whom all people pay 
homage, the first President of the United States. It was he who, 
with the aid of Divine Providence, brought all factions together, 
and through his masterful leadership, launched our Government. 
His farewell address to the people of this country is probably the 
most complete recital of the fundamentals of a representative 
government that has ever been promulgated. 

In that address he probably foresaw what could happen in the 
years to come, and issued a warning that we to-day should heed 
even more than his immediate successors. Permit me to read a 

ph of that immortal address: 

“All obstructions, all combinations and associations, under what- 
ever plausible character, with the real design to direct, control, 
counteract, or awe the regular deliberation and action of the con- 
stituted authorities, are destructive of this fundamental principle 
(checks of the Constitution) and of fatal tendency. They serve 
to organize faction, to put in the place of delegated will of the 
Nation the will of a small but enterprising minority, and to make 
the public administration the mirror of the ill-concerted and 
incongruous projects of a faction, rather than the organ of con- 
sistent and wholesome plans digested by common counsels and 
mutual interests. The habits of thinking in a free country should 
inspire caution in those intrusted with its administration to con- 
fine themselyes within their respective constitutional spheres, 
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avoiding the exercise of the powers of one department to encroach 


upon the other. The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate 
the powers of all departments in one, and thus to create, whatever 
the form of government, a real despotism. The necessity of re- 
ciprocal checks in the exercise of political power is evinced by 
experience, ancient and modern. To preserve them must be as 
necessary as to institute them. Let there be no change by usurpa- 
tion for this is the customary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed.” 

As I stated before, this warning against permitting “ enterpris- 
ing minorities” to thwart the will of the majority should be 
heeded more to-day than ever before. I am taking it for granted 
that every Member of Congress has a true conception of his office, 
what the traditions of the greatest representative body in the 
world are, and why it was created. 

At the same time it is quite evident, even to the casual observer, 
that in many cases it is a job to be held at all costs, even at the 
cost of principle. I know this may be construed in some quarters 
as an indictment. It is not intended as such, because the people 
themselves have permitted such a condition to come about. 

Just what should a representative in Congress be? What should 
be the ideals that he should strive for? Let me go back a bit into 
English history and repeat the statement made by a champion 
of the thirteen Colonies, but at the same time, a zealous patriot 
of England, Edmund Burke. In one of his campaigns, when he 
was aspiring for a seat in the legislative assembly of his own coun- 
try, he delivered an address at Bristol, and, among other things, 
said: “It ought to be the happiness and glory of a representative 
to live in the strictest union, the closest correspondence, and the 
most unreserved communication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him; their opinions high 
respect; their business unremitted attention; but his unbiased 
opinion, his mature judgment, his enlightened conscience he ought 
not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set of men living. 
Your representative owes you not his industry only, but his judg- 
ment; he betrays instead of serving you if he sacrifices it to your 
opinion. You choose a representative, indeed; but when he is 
chosen he is not a member of Bristol, but a member of parliament.” 

I believe the same thought was uppermost in the minds of the 
statesmen of the eighteenth century when they met in Phila- 
delphia, and the same thought should prevail in the minds of the 
people to-day. Using Burke’s words, I can conscientiously and 
truthfully say, you choose a representative, indeed, but when he 
is chosen, he is not merely a member from a district, but a Mem- 
ber of Congress of the United States. But is this the practice to- 
day, and if it is not, why has this change come about? My an- 
swer is this is not the practice to-day, and the change has come 
about because we mistook the loud and wailing voices of organ- 
ized minorities for the will of the majority. I include myself, be- 
cause there is hardly a man or woman living who is not a member 
of some organized minority. 

About a century ago De Tocqueville, the French political philo- 
yopher, in his Democracy in America foresaw as the chief element 
of danger in the new form of government the “tyranny of the 
majority.” Using his own words, he was not so much “alarmed 
at the excessive liberty which reigns as at the inadequate securi- 
ties which one finds against tyranny,” especially the tyranny of 
the majority, against which he could see no sure barrier, 

If he could only come back to us to-day and scrutinize every 
action in our Government, after an absence of 100 years, he would 
indeed be disturbed. He would recall every issue of his book. He 
would write a new one, in which he would portray, not the dan- 
gers arising from the tyranny of the majority but from the 
tyranny of the minority, He would see that the tyranny of 
selfish minorities over the public, over the majority parties, and 
over the general interest is a reality which will persist until 
responsible party leaders and an outraged public revolt and return 
to the path of responsible and responsive majority rule. (Current 
History, July, 1931—Anonymous.) 

Lincoln once said that in politics a nation needs at least once 
in a generation to get back to first principles. To me this is a 
magnificent time to do that very thing; and the first principles 
of our form of government were forcibly brought to the attention 
of the American people in the work of a colleague of mine which 
has just come from the press. I refer to the book written by 
Representative James M. BECK, of Pennsylvania, called Our Won- 
derland of Bureaucracy.” In this work he said that the United 
States of America were formed for the people of this country to 
live under and not on. 

How well that principle is being forgotten is a matter of record. 
One can hardly turn the pages of the daily proceedings of the 
Congress of the United States but that somewhere can be found 
not only the arguments for a petty bill for local improvements 
or a bill for the most trivial of purposes, but the actual enact- 
ment of such bills, placing them on the already overburdened 
statute books of this country. This is true, because small minor- 
ities are interested in them, and through their powers of persua- 
sion can and often do compel attention to their particular 
demands. Certainly no man of ordinary intelligence wants to 
deny the proper publicity for the promotion of those things, 
which are for the general welfare of the Nation. With it all there 
creeps in much propaganda that is entirely indefensible, men 
making statements furthering their causes, because they say they 
are in the public interest, but in effect are selfish in purpose in 
order to show their constituents that they have a Member of 
Congress who can secure Federal subsidies, public buildings, or 
some such gratuity for their particular district, thereby placing 
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procedure only goes to strengthen the power of minorities. This 
is brought about by minority blocs, who pool their interests, 
trade their votes, so that their own particular hobbies may be 
given preference over other things, more important to the people 
of the Nation as a whole, It is true that through the action of 
the blocs the minority interests can actually, and in effect do in 
many instances, control legislation. This brings to my mind 
another thought which I consider the blackest spot on American 
political history, and that is that only about 50 per cent of our 
people actually register their wishes at the polls. The percentage 
of all other civilized countries is over 80 per cent. It is the duty 
and the obligation of every man and woman to exercise one’s 
right of franchise on every occasion, because that is the only 
opportunity one has of placing men in office who will con- 
scientiously consider their office not as a gift from their con- 
stituency, but as a demand for good, honest, and efficient services. 
In fact, if can be said that at times the political ambitions of 
Members and the pressure of outside minorities bringing into 
being laws that are not for the common good is proof positive 
of the assertion that votes can actually be bought out of the 
Treasury of the United States. . 

On November 27, 1911, Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, made an address before the Commercial Club 
of your city, and, among other things, said: “ Representative gov- 
ernment destruction began when we reduced the representative to 
a mere delegate; when we began to instruct the representative as 
to what he is to do when elected; when we began to pledge him 
before election that, if chosen, he would do certain things and 
oppose others; in other words, when we reduced the representative 
from the high splendid and dignified status of a real representa- 
tive, chosen by his constituency to give it his experience, his 
brains, his conscience, and his best service, and made him a mere 
registering machine for the opinion of the moment, whatever it 
might happen to be.” Now, when the ring machine refuses 
to register properly at a given time on a given project, it is imme- 
diately discarded for something different. Does this pay dividends 
to the American people? Does not the past history of all civili- 
gation prove the fallacy of such a procedure? Again referring to 
Mr. Butler: “In 1890 there was discovered the lost work by the 
philosopher Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. The reading 
of that work tells us much more than we previously knew of the 
workings of the Athenian constitution. We can see more clearly 
than ever why it was that Athens with all its glory went to pieces. 
The Athenians not only appointed their generals by popular vote 
but they voted every month or two as to whether they would 
recall them. They recalled Pericles; they recalled Laches; they 
recalled Thucydides; they recalled Alcibiades. Why must we 
always seek to learn over again at our own cost the lessons of 

ence which the world’s history is ready to teach us for the 
asking? ” 

It is to me a continual source of amazement that those who urge 
revolutionary changes upon us do not seem to know anything of 
the recorded history of government and of human They 
do not appear to know that the instruments which they offer us 
as new and bright and helpful have long since been discarded as 
old and rusty and outworn. Let them open their minds and study 
history before attempting to guide the political development of the 
American people. 

The language of the first amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States reads as follows: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, of the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances.” This pro- 
vision must be kept inviolate if we believe in our Government. 
Under any and all conditions every individual, every group of 
individuals—yes, every minority—should have a right to petition 
Congress for relief. Should that right ever be denied to them, we 
will immediately have transferred our fortunes from a democracy 
to an autocracy. But the right of petition does not imply the use 
of force when such petition is denied. That seems, however, to be 
the political doctrine of most of us. As a result of the machina- 
tions of weak-kneed politicians or pussy-footing officeholders, we 
have so circumvented that particular principle that it is prac- 
tically meaningless to-day. One needs only to come to Washington 
and pay a casual visit to the various office buildings of the city 
to find out how thoroughly entrenched the various lobbies have 
become. Newspaper men have been given the particular assign- 
ments to determine how many active lobbies are at work in the 
National Capital. Offices are maintained, operated by salaried em- 
ployees, for the sole purpose of watching all legislation that would 
affect their particular interests one way or another. To the 
astonishment of such newspapers it has been found impossible to 
make an accurate list, because they reach into the hundreds. The 
very existence of these lobbies, which may be called the tools of 
the organized minorities of this country, proves to every student 
of American political history that the spirit of selfishness is still 
paramount, even above that of the welfare of the Government. 

By this time you may well ask the question, How did these 
minorities have their beginning, and why have they become such 
strong factors in the Federal Government? This has been brought 
about by a perfectly natural association of those people who have 
common ways of thinking. They have taken onto themselves the 
employment of methods by which they would hope to lessen the 
competition among their particular craft or trade. They con- 
ceived the idea that if it would be possible to band themselves to- 
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gether, as an association comprising many individuals scat- 
tered throughout the Nation they could in a forceful mannér 
impress upon their legislators that certain legislation was ex- 
tremely It may not have been their idea to ultimately 
control legislation, but such has been the result nevertheless. 

Some of these associations, legitimate in character and entirely 
within their constitutional rights to protect themselves from the 
encroachment of those who were plying the trade illegitimately 
and not to the ethics and standards of good business, 
finally developed into the well-known lobby. Thus it can be seen 
that the lobby, as it is being used to-day, may well be called both 
a cause and a result of a possible decay of representative govern- 
ment. It may be said at this particular juncture that there is no 
movement of any kind in our present-day civilization that is more 
potent than the movement of associations. One can hardly name 
any trade, any industry, any group of individuals, who have either 
become biased or obfuscated on one subject or another who do not 
have their individual association or combination. We can see that 
even away from Washington. Practically every city of any size 
has its chamber of commerce, its association of commerce, its 
board of trade, or by whatever name it happens to call itself. 
These associations in turn have formed a huge combination known 
as the United. States Chamber of Commerce. This particular 
organization occupies its own building in the Capital and has 
quite a paid personnel on its staff. 

We have also our individual labor unions in all the cities of 
the United States, who in turn have banded themselves together 
into State federations, and finally into one or two huge national 
organizations. The same is true with the veteran group, the 
railway group, the banking group, and many others. 

During the past 12 years we have also witnessed the complete 
swing of the pendulum on the controversial question of prohibi- 
tion or antiprohibition. It had its beginning in the movement 
culminating in an amendment to the fundamental law of the land 
and finally brought up to date by a tremendous wave of oppo- 
sition, from one extreme to another. Both groups have their 
leaders, both groups have their paid lobbyists, while their ultimate 
aim has been to return men to office who have supported their own 
legislation and retire men from public office who haye conscien- 
tiously refused to support their cause, forgetting entirely that this 
Government of ours is one to be administered for all of the people 
and not for a select class. 

May I repeat once more, lest I be misquoted or misunderstood, 
that I firmly believe in the amendment to the Constitution that 
Individuals, groups of individuals, or organized minorities have 
the right to petition Congress for the redress of grievances, but 
that constitutional provision does not imply that a remedy is 
necessary to correct existing conditions as they probably see them 
at the moment. A conscientious legislator will receive all peti- 
tions and will judge them on their merits, but will use his own 
judgment in his deliberation and final decision. When he does 
not do that, he is in effect appealing to class as opposed to mass 
legislation. 

It is not my purpose to single out any minority at this par- 
ticular time, but the most glaring example of what can and often 
does happen, when irresponsible leaders of well-meaning indi- 
viduals and groups control the situation, because of glib tongues, 
and their own demagoguery in order to hold their own jobs. 
Never in the past century haye we witnessed such a complete 
collapse of an institution that was brought into existence by 
those, who knew very little about it. I have reference to the 
creation of the Federal Farm Board. It has always been con- 
sidered fundamental economics that the prosperity of a nation 
must have its origin in the soil of the country. With that as a 
foundation, our political leaders accepted the theory promul- 
gated by those who claimed to be speaking for the large body 
of agriculturists in this country, and the result is well known to 
all of us. In the face of economic disaster, and, had it been 
applied to every other major industry in this country, in the 
face of economic collapse of our present-day civilization, the 
Government made what amounted to an outright gift of $500,- 
000,000 to the Federal Farm Board, practically controlled by one 
man, with the command: Stabilize the price of the product of 
the farm! Thereupon the great adventure 

An attempt was made to bring into being something that would 
actually disprove the economic theory of the law of supply and 
demand, Repeated warnings were not heeded. The result was 
soon to show its ugly face to the taxpayers of this country. The 
manipulations of that board were nothing more nor less than 
open market speculation by the Government itself, using as a 
basis of fact that if a certain amount of surplus products, per- 
mitted to be grown by divine Providence, were temporarily re- 
moved from the market, not given away or destroyed, there would 
be an inevitable rise in the price of the balance of the product. 
One-half billion dollars was to represent a revolving fund which 
would be returned to the United States Treasury after all pur- 
chases of surplus farm products had been resold to the consumer 
over a period of years. I venture the assertion that if the books 
of that costly and ignoble experiment were audited to-night the 
American taxpayer would find that he had to assume a loss of not 
less than $300,000,000. 

As Mr. Becx so aptly states, “The founders of this Republic 
waged a 7-year war in protest against a 2-penny tax on a pound of 
tea because it involved a principle. The Americans of this gen- 


eration are apathetic when literally billions of dollars are taken 
from the Public Treasury for the benefit of special classes or sec- 
tions because they have either lost appreciation of the 

involved or are too indolent to fight for these principles.” 
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This is but one illustration of many that could be cited. I 
shall not take the time to enumerate them, because I do want 
to call to your attention the fact that these minorities with the 
assistance of their friends in the councils of our Nation have per- 
mitted the growth of bureaucracy that is appalling. If anyone 
in my audience would care to make a research into the cost of all 
government in this country, he would be astounded to find that 
probably not less than 10,000,000 people are employed in either 
the Federal, State, county, township, or city governments. This 
is approximately one-twelfth of the entire population of the 
United States. I believe that you will agree with me that if the 
next generation will have saddled upon itself in geometric propor- 
tion or even arithmetical proportion the number of employees 
that the present generation has in its government you will readily 
come to the conclusion that bureaucracy, born of minorities, 18 
the greatest menace to the welfare of the Nation. 

Just how did these bureaus come into existence? Why have 
they been able to force themselves upon the American people? I 
can think of no other way properly to portray the growth of 
bureaucracy than by reciting to you a story, and I am indebted to 
Representative BECK for it: 

“ Consider the birth, growth—but never the death—of a Federal 
bureau by an imaginary illustration. To select a fictitious example 
is difficult, for the 150 bureaus now existing almost cover the life 
of man from his cradle to his grave. Happily the final exit of the 
citizen from this mortal life gives the author his illustration for, 
as far as we know, there is yet no mortician’s bureau in any Fed- 
eral department. How this escaped the attention of the bureau- 
cracy is a mystery. It seems obvious that if the Federal Govern- 
ment must supervise the manner of birth, the conduct of life, and 
the maintenance of health, it should also give its paternal care to 
the final exit of the overgoverned citizen. Only the hint is neces- 
sary, and should this attract the attention in the exalted heights 
of bureaucracy, a mortician’s bureau may soon be fiourishing, 
presumably in the mushroom-grown Department of Agriculture. 

“The bureau will begin its mortuary activities in this fashion: 
Some ambitious, but none too busy, mortician, will feel that his 
ancient and honorable profession has been neglected. Perhaps he 
will have aided some Congressman or Senator in the final rites of 
a relative and gained his good will by his professional sympathy. 
He will suggest to the Congressman or Senator the inexcusable 
omission of the Federal Government to guide a citizen in his final 
exit to the grave. The Congressman—possibly a member of the 
all-powerful Committee on Appropriations—will insert a modest 
item in the next deficiency bill for an appropriation of $25,000 to 
study the subject of sanitary interments. While the ordinary rule 
of the Government is to appoint to the head of each department 
and bureau some one who knows little or nothing of its work, yet 
gratitude for the opportunity to create a new bureau will secure 
for the mortician the appointment. 

“The bureau begins by the mortician—now called United States 
chief mortician—appointing a first and second assistant chief mor- 
tician and a secretary for each of those exalted functionaries, and 
at least three stenographers and a messenger. 

“The problem now is to justify the creation of the bureau. 
This requires considerable ingenuity, A scientist is selected to 
study the process of putrefaction and a half dozen historians 
are dispatched to foreign lands to make a study of Egyptian 
embalming, the Etruscan methods of burial, and the Roman 
methods of cremation. The possibility of such mortuary in- 
quiries gradually widens and soon a series of monographs are is- 
sued by the Public Printer and find their grave in the office of 
the Superintendent of Documents. Then a scientist is employed 
to study the kinds of wood that may be used in the construction 
of coffins and the best stone for use in cemeteries. 

“Fearful that the States are incompetent to control the methods 
of burial, the bureau, now costing $200,000 a year, procures Fed- 
eral-aid subsidies whereby each State receives a grant of money, 
if it_will match it in amount and ‘subject its domestic laws to the 
Federal mortuary bureau. 

“Then the chief mortician—swollen with pride of office—em- 
ploys the radio for a 20-minute nation-wide broadcast, in which 
after some orchestral music the chief mortician in the tones of the 
best bedtime story teller implores the people of the United States 
to enlist in the great crusade, whose slogan is: More and better 
funerals, if eventually, why not now? 

“Each yéar the appropriations grow, and each year the activities 
of the bureau expand. The Children’s Bureau, watching the 
entrance of life, grows jealous at the expansion of a bureau which 
concerns itself with life’s exit, and a desperate activity is waged 
by the Children’s Bureau to convince Congress and the people 
that the entrance into life is more important than the exit. 

“All this seems both fanciful and ridiculous, but it is a faithful 
picture of the genesis and growth of many Federal bureaus, 
whose great mission and constant activity is to make business 
for themselves, secure larger appropriations, and persuade by 
printed pages and radio ‘ballyhoo’ an overtaxed people that the 
expense is justified. These bureaus never die.” 

Possibly you will think that I have painted quite a sordid pic- 
ture, and you will naturally ask, Is there no remedy for or relief 
from this deplorable state of affairs? My answer is that the case 
is not hopeless, but with equally frank admonitions that unless 
corrective measures are devised soon representative government is 
doomed. It is already in imminent danger. 

The citizens of this Republic must awaken to their responsibili- 
ties, and they are grave. Radical legislation is unthinkable, for it 
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is destructive. Both citizens and legislators must keep their feet 
on the ground and their minds on their business and labor for 
some sane and progressive legislation which is constructive. 

I reiterate, we must return to fundamentals, and the first is that 
our Government was formed for the purpose of governing all the 
people at the same time. This implies that legislation must be 
enacted for the masses and not the classes. Federal moneys, all 
of whieh are derived through taxation, must be spent for the gen- 
eral welfare of all of the people and not only a part of the people. 
Emergencies such as the present are bound to arise, but as a gen- 
eral policy this fundamental principle must not be a 

This can be accomplished by the people themselves taking a 
profound and serious interest in their Government. Congress 
should not alone be blamed for all of our worries. The people 
should assume their share of responsibilities as citizens, for they 
are the backbone of the Nation. When they in no uncertain terms 
and without petty bias and prejudice demand Federal and not 
local legislation a change will be forthcoming, but no sooner. 

Our problem is how to overcome the extreme selfishness of ` 
organized minorities and their desire for more financial power 
and more political preferment. “Lest we forget,” why not, in 
these dark and dreary days, invoke the power of prayer and ask a 
beneficent God to guide our paths and protect us from iniquitous 
and pernicious influences? 

In the words of the poet— 


“God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office can not buy; 
Men who opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty, and in private thinking: 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo, Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps!“ 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the house for one hour. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object to 
that request. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman 
will not object. It is a matter of considerable importance. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 


Mr. McFADDEN,. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of 
constitutional privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on December 13, 1932 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the raising of a question of 
constitutional privilege must be preceded by a resolution or 
motion, 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands it, the gentle- 
man is stating his constitutional question. Has the gentle- 
man a resolution? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am trying to communicate to the 
House what I propose to do here, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LUCE. I insist on the point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The rules of the House provide that the 
gentleman must send a resolution to the Clerk’s desk in 
raising a question of constitutional privilege. 

Mr. McFADDEN. If the Speaker will permit, I am at- 
tempting to make a privileged statement to the House, and 
I believe I am within my rights in doing this. 

The SPEAKER. In order for the gentleman to have the 
right to make such a statement to the House, he must send 
a resolution to the Clerk’s desk and have it read, on which 
the House may then act. The gentleman would then have 
one hour in which to address the House, if he presented a 
question of constitutional privilege. That is the only way 
the gentleman can obtain the floor. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr, Speaker, I believe under the rules 
I am entitled to make a statement. 

The SPEAKER. Not prior to the submission of a reso- 
lution. 
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Mr. McFADDEN. If the Speaker will pardon me, I have 
not offered a resolution. I rise to a question of constitutional 
privilege, and I believe I have the right to communicate to 
the House a constitutional privilege. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that if the integrity of the gentleman has been impugned in 
any way by anyone, this would give him a constitutional 
privilege, and he has the right to rise to that privilege and 
state it without offering a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. That is true of a question of personal 
privilege, but the gentleman rises to a question of constitu- 
tional privilege. This can only be done, as the Chair under- 
stands it, by the presentation of a resolution upon which 
the constitutional question is based. A mere statement by 
the gentleman does not comply with the rules of the House. 
If the gentleman has no resolution involving a constitutional 
question, the Chair thinks he is not entitled to recognition. 

Mr. McFADDEN. May I point out, Mr. Speaker, that im- 
peachment proceedings are brought by other ways than 
formal whereases. It has been done at times by a memorial. 
I insist, Mr. Speaker, I am within my rights in communicat- 
ing my statement to the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to give the gentleman 
all the privileges he is entitled to under the rules of the 
House, but at the same time it is the duty of the Chair to 
maintain the rules, and it is the impression of the Chair 
from observation during the last 20 years that whenever a 
Member states a question of constitutional privilege it must 
be done in the form of a resolution. If a Member raises a 
question of personal privilege, the Member may then state 
the question of personal privilege and is entitled to an hour. 
Questions of personal privilege are on a different footing 
from a constitutional question of privilege. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am still of the opinion 
that I am within my constitutional rights and am entitled 
to communicate a statement to the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. The Parliamentarian has just called the 
attention of the Chair to a decision by Speaker Longworth, 
of February 16, 1929 (70th Cong., 2d sess., REcorpD, p. 3602), 
in which he says: 

In presenting a question of the privilege of the House a Mem- 
ber, in the first instance, must present a motion or resolution. 
Of course, this rule does not apply to a Member rising to a question 
of personal privilege. 

This is a decision of Speaker Longworth, rendered in 1929, 
which is on all fours with this situation. The gentleman is 
not presenting a question of personal privilege but a question 
of constitutional privilege; and, in the instance referred to, 
following a number of precedents, it was held that the Mem- 
ber must present a resolution in the first instance on which 
to base his statement to the House, and then would be 
entitled to one hour. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I again call attention to 
the fact that impeachments may be brought by memorials 
and by other methods than that which has been stated in 
the decision referred to. 

The SPEAKER. When such memorials and petitions are 
presented to the House, they are referred to the committee 
having jurisdiction of the particular subject. If a Member 
of the House bases his question of privilege on a memorial 
or petition, the memorial or petition must first be reported 
by the Clerk, and then the House may take such action 
as it sees fit. 

Mr. McFADDEN. May not a Member of the House, under 
the right given him by the Constitution, present a communi- 
cation to the House of Representatives which might later 
result in an impeachment? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman has a communication 
of that character, let him send it to the Clerk’s desk and the 
Clerk will report it. Then the House can take such action 
as it deems proper. The Chair wants to be perfectly frank; 
and if the gentleman from Pennsylvania is undertaking to 
address the House for one hour, the Chair has no objection 
to that; but the Chair must maintain the rules and prece- 
dents of the House as the Chair finds them, and the gentle- 
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man can not get the floor under the proposition he has 
presented at the present time unless he sends up a resolution 
or motion. 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr, COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 14199) making appropriations for the military and 
nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1934, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union with Mr. Driver 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Reading the bill for amendment, the Clerk read as follows: 

For personal services in and without the District of Columbia, 
to be employed exclusively in assembling, classifying, and indexing 
the military personnel records of the World War, and for the pur- 
chase of necessary supplies and materials used in such work, 
$206,324, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The paragraph under consideration provides a 
substantial appropriation involving one-fifth of a million 
dollars for continuance of services in indexing the military 
records of the World War. I know little about the work 
of compilation; but it strikes me that here is an instance 
where we could, without using any drastic action towards 
the military defense, absolutely suspend the work of com- 
pilation for a year or more. 

Mr. COLLINS. This work is specifically authorized by 
law—the act approved July 3, 1930. One more appropria- 
tion after this one should complete it. 

It is about a million-dollar project, and most of us who 
have to do with the handling of veterans’ claims consider 
that this is an essential work and should be completed. The 
only criticism that should be made, it seems to me, should 
be directed against the practice that has been indulged in 
of using some of these employees upon other work in the 
Adjutant General's Office; but we have remedied that so that 
this money will be used exclusively in the compilation of 
the records. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman thinks this work will be 
completed in another fiscal year and will not drag on and 
involve other appropriations? 

Mr. COLLINS. It will be finished in another year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro 
forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of the Judge Advocate General, $103,542: Provided, That 
not to exceed $26,117 may be used for the employment of such 
experts, at rates of pay to be fixed by the Secretary of War, 
and other employees as may be required by the Judge Advocate 
General of the Army for the preparation of evidence for use in 
behalf of the Government in claims or suits filed in Federal 
courts on account of alleged patent infringements and other 
causes and for like services in connection with other patent mat- 
ters and other causes, including not to exceed $2,365 for neces- 
sary traveling expenses in connection therewith, as authorized 
by law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
to the proviso beginning in line 21, page 2, and ending in line 
6, page 3, authorizing the Navy to pay out $26,117 for legal 
experts. 

For a number of years I have been contending continu- 
ally that all law matters respecting this Government should 
be attended to by lawyers in the Department of Justice. It 
would be foolish for the War Department to enlarge its 
present legal establishment “to employ experts for the 
preparation of evidence for use in behalf of the Government 
in suits filed in the Federal courts on account of alleged 
patent infringements.” What has the War Department got 


to do with patent infringements and preparation of legal 
evidence used in the Federal courts? That is a matter for 
lawyers to handle, and it should be done by our lawyers in 
the Department of Justice, 
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It is legislation, Mr. Chairman, unauthorized on an appro- 
priation bill and subject to a point of order, for the organic 
act creating the War Department does not authorize any 
such spending of $26,117 for such legal experts. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman has reserved the point of 
order? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but I am going to make it, because 
this provision should come out of the bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. We manufacture at the Government arse- 
nals practically all of the ordnance that we use. In the 
manufacture of munitions of war, infringements of patents 
are quite likely to occur, and do occur. It is necessary that 
we have persons particularly skilled to protect the interests 
of the Government, and these experts are employed as and 
when necessary to assist in infringement suits. Their em- 
ployment should save us money. 

The gentleman from Texas is one of the best Members 
we have in the House, and he is always in favor of saving 
public money. I believe his proposal will have an exact 
opposite effect to what he is seeking to accomplish. 

Mr. BLANTON. My friend’s remarks, Mr. Chairman, re- 
mind me of letters that we are getting from constituents 
back home. They first begin to eulogize us and then ask 
for an appointment as a postmaster. [Laughter.] I want 
to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact I have presented 
to the legislative Military Affairs Committee of this House 
the names of 876 lawyers employed on big salaries in the 
Veterans’ Bureau—and many of them know as much about 
law as the House Office cat does. [Laughter.] 

They start in at $1,400 or $1,500 a year, and now some of 
them are drawing as much as $6,000 and $7,000 and $8,000 
a year. We must stop that eternal building up of legal 
departments in every bureau of the Government. I hate to 
make such points of order, but sometimes it is the only way 
to stop money from being improperly expended. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cottins] has rendered distinct 
service to the Nation in the hard work he has done on this 
bill. The gentleman deserves the commendation of the 
whole country, including the officers of the General Staff, 
for his hard work done on this bill, and his interest in 
behalf of the people, but we ought not to give this War 
Department authority for the Judge Advocate General to 
spend $26,117 in employing experts to do legal work on 
patent matters, when such legal work has no connection 
whatever with the War Department. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly; but I shall be compelled later 
to make the point of order. 

Mr. COLLINS. I think there is a lot of merit in what the 
gentleman is urging, but I believe we will completely dis- 
organize the work that is being carried on now if the point 
of order is made and sustained as to this language. I think 
the matter ought to be studied; and if the gentleman will 
withdraw his point of order, I shall be glad to cooperate with 
him in trying to concentrate the legal work of the various 
executive departments in the Department of Justice to the 
greatest extent practicable. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the proviso mentioned carrying the $26,117. It is 
clearly legislation unauthorized on an appropriation bill and 
should be eliminated. 

ni COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For stationery; purchase of professional and scientific books, 
law books, @mcluding their exchange; books of reference, pam- 
phiets, periodicals, newspapers, maps; typewriting and adding ma- 
chines, and other labor-saving devices, including their repair and 
exchange; furniture and repairs to same; carpets, matting, lino- 
leum, filing equipment, photo supplies, towels, ice, brooms, soap, 
sponges; maintenance, repair, and operation of motor trucks and 
motor cycles; freight and express charges; street-car fares, not ex- 
ceeding $750; postage to Postal Union countries; and other abso- 
lutely expenses, including not to exceed $750 for travel- 
ing expenses, $125,000. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, at the suggestion of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson], chairman 
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of the Committee on Printing, on page 5, after line 17, I 
move to amend by inserting as a title the words “ printing 
and binding.” a 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CoLLINSs: Page 5, after line 17, insert 
as a title the words “ printing and binding.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For expenses of the Army War College, being for the purchase 
of the necessary special stationery; textbooks, books of reference, 
scientific and professional papers, newspapers, and periodicals; 
maps; police utensils; employment of temporary, technical, or spe- 
cial services, and expenses of special lecturers; for the pay of em- 
ployees (not to exceed $60,093); and for all other absolutely neces- 
sary expenses, $63,927: Provided, That no appropriation contained 
in this act shall be increased by transfer from another appropria- 
tion in consequence of section 317 of Part II of the legislative 
appropriation act, fiscal year 1933, as continued by section 4 of 
the and Post Office Departments appropriation act, fiscal 
year 1934, for the purposes of making a larger amount available 
for or on account of personal services or for increasing a limita- 
tion on any appropriation. 


Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
for the purpose of asking the gentleman why he feels it is 
necessary to put this limitation on the bill in reference to 
increasing the limitations, when the economy act, section 
317, allows a 12 per cent interdepartmental transfer. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, the reason is that the 
same provision was put into the agricultural appropriation 
bill, and we feel, in the interest of uniformity, that it ought 
to go on this bill. 

Mr. GOSS. Is it going to be carried on all appropriation 
bills? 

Mr. COLLINS. That is my understanding. 

Mr. GOSS. I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WELFARE OF ENLISTED MEN 


For the equipment and conduct of school, reading, lunch, and 
amusement rooms, service clubs, chapels, gymnasiums, and 
libraries, including periodicals and other publications and sub- 
scriptions for newspapers, salaries and travel of civilians employed 
in the hostess and library services, transportation of books and 
equipment for these services, rental of films, purchase of slides for 
and making repairs to moving-picture outfits, and for similar and 
other recreational purposes at training and mobilization camps 
now established or which may be hereafter established, and travel 
(not to exceed $825), $66,778: Provided, That the Secretary of War 
shall deposit in the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous 
receipts the balances on January 12, 1933, to the credit of the 
funds entitled Other funds and Stars and Stripes.” 


Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goss: Page 9, line 2, after the comma 
following the word “ Provided,” strike out the remainder of the 
paragraph and insert in lieu one as follows: That the Secretary 
of War shall deposit in the Treasury of the United States the bal- 
ances on January 12, 1933, to the credit of the funds entitled 
‘Other funds’ and ‘Stars and Stripes,’ the money so deposited 
to be credited to a fund to be entitled ‘Recreation fund, Army,’ 
which shall draw interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, and 
such fund, including interest accruals, shall not be subject to 
withdrawal except in time of war, when it shall be available for 
expenditure by the Secretary of War for the recreation, amuse- 
ment, comfort, contentment, and health of the enlisted personnel 
of the Military Establishments.” 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I accept the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order until the gentleman makes an explanation of the effect 
of the proposal. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, referring to the matter of the 
Stars and Stripes in this proviso, quite a considerable 
fund was raised during the World War from the profits of 
this particular magazine. There is a balance in this fund 


of $482,032.90, and under “ Other funds” they have a bal- 
ance of $272,405. That is money that was raised in company 
funds by various companies through the war, as well as 
profits made on the magazine Stars and Stripes. It was 
money raised by the men themselves. If the proviso is 
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stricken out that was in the bill, it would impound this fund, 
amounting to some six or seven hundred thousand dollars, in 
the Treasury of the United States, and my amendment simply 
earmarks the fund as a trust fund to be held in the Treasury 
of the United States for the comfort and welfare of the 
enlisted men, should we ever have another major engage- 
ment. There are obligations now outstanding against this 
fund amounting to $26,832.27, and the purpose of my amend- 
ment is to so earmark this that those funds can not be used 
for purposes for which they should not be used. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman just stated that there 
is at the present an obligation of $26,832.27 against this 
fund. 

Mr. GOSS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will there be any recurring obligations 
in the future? 

Mr. GOSS. That is the object of earmarking the fund in 
the Treasury, so that there can be no money spent from it 
unless we haye another major engagement, and I will say 
to the gentleman, that in consulting with the chairman of 
the subcommittee on this item he assured me that he would 
see to it that those obligations were taken care of before 
that fund is impounded as a trust fund. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am more concerned in listening to 
the amendment as to the reason why this trust fund which 
will remain, we hope, for hundreds of years untouched, 
should draw 3 per cent interest. 

Mr. GOSS. I will say that there is invested in Liberty 
bonds deposited in the Treasury of the United States at the 
moment $250,000, which is drawing interest at about that 
rate. There are other special funds. There is an item of 
some $22,000 on special deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States; and in order to make the whole thing uniform and 
in order to have all these little special funds that are cre- 
ated out of this put in one place, we are making one large 
trust fund for the purpose for which this money was either 
raised or made during the last World War. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSS. I yield. s 

Mr. COLLINS. Permit me to say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] that we found there were at least 
two and perhaps more funds in the War Department 

Mr. GOSS. Oh, there are several. 

Mr. COLLINS. That are subject to expenditure by either 
the Secretary of War or some one under him. Such ex- 
penditures are not subject to audit by the General Ac- 
counting Office. The funds were built up in the past, at 
least some of them, either directly or indirectly, through ap- 
propriations for particular activities of the Government. 
As to these particular funds, we felt they should be covered 
into the Treasury of the United States and if any appro- 
priate obligation should arise under them, that it should 
be met by a regular appropriation. Hence, the original 
language that is in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Goss] has expired. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman from Connecticut felt that 
these funds should be specially earmarked as funds for the 
benefit of enlisted men. It was the original intention of 
the committee to appropriate a part of these funds in this 
bill for that specific purpose and to cover into the Treasury 
the remainder, but we finally decided to cover into the 
Treasury the entire amount of these two funds entitled 
“Stars and Stripes ” and “ Other funds.” However, I see no 


objection whatever to covering these funds into the Treasury 
and having them earmarked, as proposed by the gentleman 
from Connecticut. The interest that is provided for is 
merely a matter of bookkeeping. For my part, I am willing 
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to accept for the committee the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the statement of both 
gentlemen in favor of the amendment, it is providing by 
legislation for the disposition of some fund over which the 
Government to-day has no control. 

Mr. GOSS. That is true. They are not all earmarked. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Who really owns these funds to-day? 

Mr. COLLINS, I feel that the Government of the United 
States owns them or at least has an equity in them. 

Mr. GOSS. They are in charge of the Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But are we not here attempting to ap- 
propriate money that belongs to somebody else? 

Mr. COLLINS. No, indeed. 

Mr. GOSS. No. I may say that I have taken this up 
with the War Department, and I find an item for $25,000 
for oak-leaf clusters that was spent. It was money made 
up of company funds and profits from the sale of the 
magazine Stars and Stripes during the war. 

Mr. COLLINS. All of these funds originated directly or 
indirectly through appropriations made by the Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not know of any instance where 
we have transferred funds to the Treasury, contingent upon 
a happening that may never occur; but there can be no 
harm come to the Government, and although I must say in 
all frankness it is a fanciful proposal, I will withdraw the 
point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
at this point in the Recorp I may revise and extend my 
remarks by inserting some comprehensive explanation of 
this particular item. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSS. These funds are in the nature of trust funds. 
The War Department has found itself the custodian of them 
since the World War. Steps have been and are being taken 
for the restoration to those legally or equitably entitled to 
the same of portions of the so-called “ Other funds.” None 
of the Stars and Stripes fund have been disposed of. 

STARS AND STRIPES FUND 


The Stars and Stripes fund constitutes the profits 
arising from the publication of the Stars and Stripes, a 
service paper published at the front during the World War, 
in the interests of the American fighting forces. The cessa- 
tion of hostilities and the disbandment of the fighting forces 
have left this fund without any specific corporal claimant. 
Since the fund was derived from the fighting forces or from 
contributions made solely for their benefit, a question may 
well be raised as to the propriety of turning the balance 
in to the general fund of the Treasury. 

: “ OTHER FUNDS” 

These are derived from the funds of companies and other 
organizations engaged in the World War. The portions of 
these company funds representing ration savings were 
turned in to the Treasury a number of years ago. Accord- 
ingly, the remaining funds have been given the title “ Other 
funds.” The portions of these funds belonging to National 
Guard organizations have been repaid to such organization 
or their successors so far as their title thereto could be estab- 
lished. Funds pertaining to other National Guard organi- 
zations have, under authority of public resolution of March 
3, 1927, been turned over to the governors of States as trus- 
tees as rapidly as the necessary authorizing legislation was 
enacted by the respective State legislatures. There yet re- 
mains, as a part of “ Other funds,” the sum of $888.46 re- 
maining to be thus distributed on behalf of Natignal Guard 
organizations. For the remainder of “Other funds” no 
specific equitable owner can be identified. The fund has 
been held as available for expenditure in exceptional cases 
mainly for the benefit of the enlisted forces. As against the 
balance now standing to the credit of this fund, there are 
at present the following outstanding obligations: 

For the procurement of oak-leaf clusters and silver 
$25, 012. 59 


931. 22 
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The total of these obligations, including the $888.46 held 
on account of National Guard organizations, is $26,832.27. 
If the proviso should be enacted it should be modified to 
permit the deduction of this amount from the total to be 
turned into the Treasury. In any event, the “ Other funds” 
was derived from organizations of the fighting forces during 
the World War, and it may be doubted tHat the disband- 
ment of the organizations which accumulated the funds is 
sufficient ground for now disregarding the sacred sentiment 
which has caused the department to preserve it separate 
from other funds. 

The following indicates the present financial status of 
these funds: 


“Stars and Stripes fund” balance, held in special 
deposit account in the U. S. Treasury $482, 032. 90 


Other funds,” total balance. ......-...--.....-..--. 
Outstanding obligations: 
Held for payment to and on behalf of 
National Guard organizations $888. 46 
Oak-leaf clusters and silver stars 


ment on transports 
26, 832. 27 


Treasury. 
Invested in Liberty bonds which are 
deposited in the U. S. Treasury 250, 000. 00 
— — 272, 405. 63 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
PAY, ETC., OF THE ARMY 

For pay of not to exceed average of 12,000 commissioned officers, 
including all commissioned officers of the Corps of Engineers, 
$28,871,420; pay of officers, National Guard, $100; pay of warrant 
officers, $1,450,300; aviation increase to commissioned and warrant 
Officers of the Army, not to exceed $1,608,093; additional pay to 
Officers for length of service, $7,440,760; pay of enlisted men of 
the line and staff, not including the Philippine Scouts, $51,247,- 
821; pay of enlisted men of National Guard, $100; aviation in- 
crease to enlisted men of the Army, $588,279; pay of enlisted men 
of the Philippine Scouts, $1,050,446; additional pay for length of 
service to enlisted men, $3,667,172; pay of the officers on the 
retired list, $8,563,492; increased pay to retired officers on active 
duty, $2,143; pay of retired enlisted men, $12,322,241; pay of re- 
tired pay clerks, $1,548; pay not to exceed 60 civil-service mes- 
sengers at $1,200 each at headquarters of the several Territorial 
departments, corps areas, Army and corps headquarters, Terri- 
torial districts, tactical divisions, and brigades, service schools, 
camps, and ports of embarkation and debarkation, $66,000; pay 
and allowances of contract surgeons, $47,228; pay of nurses, 6781. 
073; pay of hospital matrons, $600; rental allowances, including 
allowances for quarters for enlisted men on duty where public 
quarters are not available, $5,655,160; subsistence allowances, 
$5,056,751; interest on soldiers’ deposits, $30,000; payment of ex- 
change by officers serving in foreign countries, and when spe- 
cially authorized by the Secretary of War, by officers disbursing 
funds pe! to the War Department, when serving in Alaska, 
and all foreign money received shall be charged to and paid out 
by disbursing officers of the Army at the legal valuation fixed by 
the Secretary of the , $100; in all, $128,450,827, less 
$285,000 to be supplied by the Secretary of War for this purpose 
from funds received during the fiscal year 1934 from the purchase 
by enlisted men of the Army of their discharges, $128,165,827; 
and the money herein appropriated for “Pay, etc., of the Army” 
shall be accounted for as one fund: Provided, That no part of 
this appropriation shall be available to pay any officer detailed 
as a military aide to any civil officer of the United States out- 
side of the War Department except the President: Provided fur- 
ther, That no appropriation contained in this act shall be avail- 
able for or on account of the maintenance of more than 32 
military attachés: Provided further, That no appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be available for or on account of the 
maintenance of more than 83 bands: Provided further, That dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, no officer of the Army 
shall be entitled to receive an addition to his pay in co ence 
of the provisions of the act approved May 11, 1908 (U. S. C., title 
10, sec. 803), or of section 1261 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 
title 10, sec. 692). 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the Jast word. I rise to ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee if he can give us any information as to how 
many officers and enlisted men of the Army are detailed to 
service other than military duty. 
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Mr. COLLINS. I do not think our hearings disclose that 
information, but I should say offhand that it is quite a con- 
siderable number, although possibly not as large as at first 
blush it might seem to the gentleman. For instance, there 
are a number of officers with the Budget Bureau. Then 
there are some engaged with the Panama Canal. The 
Secretary of State has one detailed to him as an aide, and 
there are others, I have no doubt, scattered throughout the 
service. On page 71 of the hearings there is a group listed 
as “ miscellaneous,” numbering 638. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Well, that seems rather 
large. Here are 638 enlisted men and officers of the War 
Department performing duty other than that which they 
should be doing. 

Mr. COLLINS. These are officers. I did not intend to 
create the impression that all of that number were not en- 
gaged upon military duties. I should say about 10 per cent 
of this number would be approximately correct. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The 638, however, are offi- 
cers of the War Department who should be at Army posts 
or doing military duty? 

Mr. COLLINS. Well, if the gentleman is considering it 
from the standpoint of Army posts, I might say that there 
are slightly over 4,600 of the 12,000 officers serving at Army 
posts in the United States, and about 2,500 serving abroad. 
In other words, officers serving with troops. Of course, 
of the remainder there are a great many who are doing 
military work. For instance, we have 500 or more in the 
War Department. - 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. In the deficiency bill for 
either 1921 or 1922 the Senator from Utah, Mr. Suoor, 
added an amendment which gave the President the power 
to transfer officers and other personnel of the Army and 
Navy, by Executive order, to other departments. The Pres- 
ident created, by Executive order, what is called a coordi- 
nator. 

He is attached to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. COLLINS. Those are the ones to whom I had refer- 
ence. 

Mr, COCHRAN of Missouri. We make absolutely no ap- 
propriation for the coordinator. The records of the Econ- 
omy Committee show that he is spending nearly $300,000 a 
year in salaries to employees in the Government, Army and 
Navy officers included, who are detailed to his office to doing 
identically the same work that the Bureau of Efficiency is 
supposed to do. For some reason or other the Bureau of 
Efficiency is not desired by the Bureau of the Budget; it 
seems it is not desired by the President; hence they have the 
coordinator to do this work at the expense of the taxpayers. 
One of the two should be eliminated, either the coordinator 
should be eliminated or the Bureau of Efficiency should be 
eliminated. There is no use spending money for two gov- 
ernmental agencies to do the same work. 

Mr. COLLINS. I quite agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I think the best thing that 
can be done is to repeal the amendment in the deficiency 
bill I referred to and let us appropriate money for a given 
purpose, and require the employees to do the work for 
which the money is appropriated and not have it taken 
from the Military and Naval Establishments and other gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As the gentleman is chairman of the 
Committee on Expenditures 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The Committee on Expendi- 
tures has no jurisdiction over Executive orders. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am describing the gentleman with a 
high-sounding phrase as chairman of an important com- 
mittee of this House. I was going to ask the gentleman if 
his committee had considered the feasibility of discontinuing 
the work of that ornate bureau known as the Bureau of 
Efficiency headed by that great specialist, Herbert D. Brown? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I may say to the gentleman 
I introdyced a bill to abolish the Bureau of Efficiency. After 
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holding hearings the bill was reported to the House, but it 
was not adopted. Personally, I prefer the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency to the coordinator, because the bureau was created by 
Congress while the coordinator results from an Executive 
order. This organization continues to grow year by year. 
Give the Director of the Budget, the Bureau of Efficiency— 
require every department to give the bureau all the informa- 
tion it seeks, and you will soon be able to eliminate many 
useless activities. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma: Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Is it necessary that the 
entire section be read before an amendment is offered, or 
may an amendment be offered at the end of any paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill is being read by paragraphs. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Then the Chair rules that 
the entire paragraph must be read before an amendment 
is offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. It must be read. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCirntic of Oklahoma: On page 11, 
after line 11, insert “Provided further, That after June 30, 1933, 
the pay of officers and warrant officers in the Regular Army on the 
active list shall be at such rates as are now or hereafter may be 
authorized by law less such an amount as will equal the percent- 
age rate withheld or deducted from the pay of civil employees of 
the Government in consequence of the provisions of the civil serv- 
ice retirement law approved July 3, 1926, as amended.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr, Cochnax] has just made reference 
to the desires of his committee to save some money for 
the taxpayers. The effect of this amendment would be 
to cause the same reduction to be made from the salaries of 
Army officers that is now made from the salaries of other 
employees of the Government as far as the retirement fund 
is concerned. 

I do not believe there is a single Member present who 
would say that there should be an unjust discrimination 
against those who are employed in the other bureaus of 
the Government who are required to pay 3% per cent of 
their salaries for the purpose of creating a fund for retire- 
ment. This amendment simply puts those who are in this 
bureau of the Government on the same basis as others who 
are expecting to receive retirement pay after they had per- 
formed a certain length of service. 

I can not understand why this action was not taken years 
ago. I can not understand why any Member of Congress 
would be willing to unjustly discriminate against employees 
in one department in favor of those of another, and for this 
reason I have offered an amendment which will save the 
taxpayers $1,061,000. No one can complain about the fair- 
ness of this proposition. It is just and right. It simply 
puts those who are in this bureau on the same basis as those 
who are in the other bureaus; and I sincerely hope we will 
save this amount of money for the taxpayers. I have never 
heard a single complaint against the merits of the proposi- 
tion covered by my amendment. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma, I yield. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. The gentleman is a member of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. I suppose he would like to 
see this same provision apply to the naval appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The same thing. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Has the gentleman introduced a 
bill which may be referred to both these committees dealing 
with this matter? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes; and I intend to 
offer the same amendment to the naval appropriation bill 
when it comes on the floor. ! 
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Mr. HILL of Alabama. Does not the gentleman feel this 
is a matter of such importance that so far as the Army is 
concerned it should go to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and so far as the Navy is concerned it should go to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, in order that the matter may be 
gone into and hearings had on the question? 

Mr. McCLINTÍC of Oklahoma. Itis not my desire to take 
any jurisdiction away from the proper committee, but we 
must realize that sometimes a committee is so constituted 
that one can not get a favorable report on certain matters. 
In view of the fairness of this amendment, and in view of 
the fact that there is an unjust discrimination now against 
other employees of the Government who are contributing 
3% per cent of their monthly salaries for this purpose, I 
can not understand how anybody could complain. The 
amendment is plain; it is not ambiguous, and those with 
whom I have discussed it are in favor of it. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Has the gentleman introduced a 
bill of this nature in his committee? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I have. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Has there been any hearing on it? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I have asked for hear- 
ings from at least six of the members of the committee but 
have not been able to get any consideration from that source. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The fact that the avenue now 
for the young officers in the service to be promoted is prac- 
tically closed might work a serious injustice to them. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
yield further. It is very interesting here to know that when- 
ever we start in to do something to help the taxpayers some 
person rises in his seat and tries to throw some kind of im- 
pediment in the way or to throw a monkey wrench into the 
machinery. There is not a Member of this House who does 
not know there is an unjust discrimination against every 
department of this Government and every employee in it 
who has to contribute 342 per cent of his salary for this 
purpose, and why should anyone stand on this floor and say 
they object to an amendment of this kind? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. SWING. We have a limitation now with respect to 
civilians who are receiving below $1,000. Would the gen- 
tleman's amendment affect a private who is getting only $30 
a month? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. This amendment does 
not affect a single private. It only affects warrant officers 
and officers above that rank; and when we take into con- 
sideration the fact that the officers of this service have the 
benefit of longevity pay, allowances for house rent and for 
travel expenses, as well as the opportunity of using auto- 
mobiles and have assigned to them servants and chauffeurs, 
there certainly should be no objection. They have possibly 
10 or 12 different kinds of gratuities that are not granted 
to those who perform service in any other branch of the 
Government. I say that such a discrimination is wrong. 
It is wrong from every standpoint and ought to be cor- 
rected now, because we have the opportunity, and the 
amendment can go into the bill at this point. 

I am in earnest in the matter of saving some money for 
the taxpayers, and here is an opportunity where such econ- 
omy will bring no hardship upon any person but will correct 
a discrimination that exists at the present time against 
those who are under the civil service. 

So, Mr. Chairman, in the interest of economy, I hope 
those who have said they are in favor of doing something 
for the taxpayers will accept this amendment and let us 
save a little over $1,000,000 a year. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama rose. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin 
insist upon his point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, although I am not in 
sympathy at all with the amendment, I think it would be 
considered as within the Holman rule, and therefore I am 
compelled to withdraw the point of order, and I shall ask 
recognition in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I simply want 
to call the attention of the committee to this fact, in con- 
nection with the amendment offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCLINTIC]. 

I know the gentleman from Oklahoma is always fair, 
but I want to remind him that in the Army the likelihood 
of second and first lieutenants being promoted to colonel is 
now very slight. They may be held-in lower grades for 30 
years or longer and may be retired after long service in a 
low grade. During all this time you penalize them by a 
contribution of 34% per cent of their salaries. 

This year there will be retired some officers from the 
highest grades and this amendment would not impose any 
contribution on such officers. Men who will retire next 
year in the higher ranks would have but one assessment to 
pay and their retirement pay will be very much larger than 
that of the young officers now in the service, who, because 
the door of promotion is largely closed to them, will likely 
be retired on a low base pay after very long commissioned 
service. 

I think there is wisdom in the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HL]! that legislation so far 
reaching as this, without taking issue with the justice of the 
principle invoked, ought to be considered by some proper 
committee of the House so that all phases of pay, whether 
to officers in active service or in retirement can be carefully 
studied and a comprehensive bill reported, exacting a fair 
contribution from all. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I yield. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The gentleman refers to 
penalization; does the gentleman consider that a reduction 
of 3½ per cent from an officer’s pay would be a penalty 
when you take into consideration those that draw much 
smaller salaries who have to have that percentage taken 
from their salaries each month? Why should those in the 
Army or the Navy have a preferential status? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman is seeking to 
create a difference between us when I have not necessarily 
suggested one, because I feel the gentleman will recognize 
that officers who are now and may soon be retired at a salary 
of $4,500 or $6,000 are not on the same basis as that of a sec- 
ond lieutenant to be retired in the future when he can 
never be promoted to a grade where he will draw such re- 
tirement pay. That is why a matter of this importance 
should be considered in all of its aspects by a proper com- 
mittee of the House. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. If this were a matter that 
presented a serious situation, one that was hard to compre- 
hend or not easily understood, I would be in accord with 
the gentleman, but this is merely in line with our legislative 
policy relative to retirement, and I can not understand why 
it is necessary to delay the matter any further. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I yield. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Is it not a fact that the pay 
of civilian employees has been raised in the last years on 
several occasions and that the pay of Army officers has not 
been raised in some twenty-odd years, and that the fact 
that the pay was not raised was probably due to a recogni- 
tion of the fact they had these privileges of retirement? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman will be inter- 
ested in reading a table showing what have been the in- 
creases in salaries of many civilian employees by reason 
of the classification act passed in 1924; but, of course, that 
presents a large field for discussion. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. The truth is that this proposed 
amendment would change what has been the policy with 
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reference to retirement for the Army and the Navy for over 
three-quarters of a century. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the plea that 
has been made by the distinguished gentleman from Okla- 
homa in behalf of the Treasury and the taxpayers. I yield 
to no one in my desire to meet the great emergency that 
now confronts the country. For that reason, I do not recall 
a single instance, during the emergency for three years in 
which I have sought here to make a point of order against 
what was manifest legislation on appropriation bills for 
the support of the Army. 

The reason was that I was satisfied that the members of 
the Appropriations Committee had studied the question, had 
had printed hearings showing that they had taken testi- 
mony, and that it had been fully considered. 

I recognize that it is oftentimes practically impossible to 
obtain legislation from legislative committees in time to 
meet the rapidly conflicting conditions of the Treasury, and 
for that reason there are times when legislation is absolutely 
necessary on appropriation bills. 

But take the case of the amendment proposed by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Oklahoma. It is not proposed 
by the Appropriations Committee reporting the bill; it is 
brought hastily before the Committee of the Whole. But 
it affects a policy, that certainly has been in existence, as I 
now recall, for over 75 years with regard to both the Army 
and the Navy, and it may have been in existence for 100 
years or more. 

The fixing of the salary and pay of the officers and en- 
listed personnel of the Army and the Navy was proposed 
at its inception and predicated on the assumption that their 
retirement pay would be accorded to them without any direct 
contribution to any retirement fund, as was later developed 
in case of the civil employees. 

The privileges of retirement go back into our history a 
long time, and I submit, Mr. Chairman, that a matter of 
so far-reaching policy of such long standing, should not be 
affected, should not be touched, should not be based upon 
such a hasty and brief consideration as is absolutely and 
necessarily imposed upon us in Committee of the Whole. 

Now, then, without seeking to pass upon the merits of such 
a question, without saying that it is unfair, without saying 
that it is unjust, I do say that it is impossible for this Com- 
mittee of the Whole to pass upon this question of appro- 
priation thus thrust upon us so hastily and without proper 
hearing and consideration. I do say it is impossible for the 
Committee of the Whole, under these circumstances, to pass 
upon the question justly. The Committee on Military Af- 
fairs should consider and report upon any such proposal. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the proposed amend- 
ment seeks to engraft upon the permanent statute an ex- 
traneous provision that has no application itself to the the- 
ory of retirement pay of the Army and naval officers of the 
United States. 

When the retirement act of July 3, 1926, was enacted it 
was predicated on the idea that every employee would con- 
tribute to the retirement fund 3% per cent of their salary, 
the Government contributing a large amount to make up for 
that period of time for those who had been in the service up 
to the time of its enactment. 

It has been fundamental from the history of our Govern- 
ment that the retired Army and naval officers should have a 
certain schedule of pay. It was never contemplated that 
there should be any contribution on the part of the officers 
of either the Army or the Navy. 

Here we have an amendment hastily considered attempt- 
ing to change the entire legislative policy of the Government 
under the guise that there will result an economy of a mil- 
lion dollars. You might as well say that the retirement pay 
of the Army and the Navy officers shall be reduced 5 to 10 
per cent, as the law with reference to the civil employees 
says that it shall be reduced 3 per cent. 

If you adopt this amendment under the guise of economy, 
you will adopt a provision entirely without merit and do an 
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absolute injustice to men who have enlisted in the service of 
their country. 

This is just going wild, without rhyme or reason to justify 
it, though it may be well intended. There is no reason back 
of this to justify it. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, I have not intruded myself 
upon the hearings of the Committee of the Whole cn any 
of these appropriation bills, and I can only in this instance 
give my passive support to this amendment. I want to call 
the attention of Members to some things that we have to 
consider and that we have to consider now. This is one of 
the bills that should receive the very deepest consideration 
in reference to retrenchment. We are accused of operating 
this Government at an expense of over $4,000,000,000 a 
year. The fact is that the expenses of the civil govern- 
ment amount to a little above $600,000,000 a year. For the 
retirement of the public debt and interest there is an 
amount of over $1,100,000,000 a year; for Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, over $928,000,000 a year; and for your national 
defense, your Army and your Navy, approximately $650,- 
000,000 a year. This reduces the Budget to something over 
$1,100,000,000. If you take from the National Budget the 
amount that we pay into the construction of public build- 
ings, which is a capital investment, you will reduce it still 
another half billion dollars. We can not go much farther 
in the reduction of the expenses of the civil government, 
and when the American people understand that the ex- 
penses of civil government are approximately six hundred 
and one-half million dollars, they will agree with us; but my 
friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] finds a great deal of 
fault with this particular amendment, which means a reduc- 
tion of $1,000,000, because, perchance, it is introduced by a 
man, he implies, who does not know his business. The 
author of the bill has enjoyed a long and distinguished 
membership on the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

As I gather it from the argument of these gentlemen on 
the Military Affairs Committee, as well as by suggestions of 
those interested in the naval appropriations, the same thing 
relates to the Army activities under the amendment as will 
relate to the naval activities when we reach that bill. I say 
to the distinguished gentleman, the splendid Representative 
from the State of Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], in all candor 
that not as much criticism is due to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McCutntic] for the introduction of his 
amendment as was due to that session of Congress that 
permitted one man to drag down to his own advantage 
$21,000 as a pension, you might say, out of this Govern- 
ment. And I say further, Mr. Chairman, that it is just as 
good, as an amendment, as was the action of the gentleman 
or set of gentlemen or the membership of this House that 
permits a pension of $6,000 to be paid to a gentleman that 
draws a fortune almost every year as president of a great 
corporation in this country. 

Let us look at this amendment. We have recently been 
called Shylocks. We have been called that by a nation that 
refuses to pay us $19,000,000 that it honestly and justly 
owes. The statistics from which I am about to quote were 
prepared for me by the Library of Congress people. For 
1930 I find that the expenditures in France for national 
defense amounted to $454,708,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAGON. The expenditures in Great Britain in 
1932-33 for national defense amounted to $420,649,000. 
What are our expenses? I do not recall what is carried in 
this bill for strictly military purposes, but the aggregate, as I 
recall it, for national defense—Army and Navy—is some- 
thing over $600,000,000. I do not criticize the committee; I 
want to be thoroughly understood on that. I wish I were 


capable of criticizing it; but I can not, on account of lack of 
understanding, go into the technicalities of these measures 
as much as I would like to. Here is the Budget estimate, 
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evidently advised by the Secretary of War, Mr. Hurley, for 
National Guard purposes of a certain amount, based on a 
certain number of drills by the National Guard per annum. 
Notwithstanding the stress of these times, notwithstanding 
that the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee no longer ago than this morning could not see the 
wisdom of assessing a single dollar upon the taxpayers of 
this country, we find an increase of $9,000,000 for National 
Guard purposes. Everyone—I do not care who he is—ad- 
mits the importance of balancing the Budget. The most 
important thing with reference to balancing the Budget, as 
everybody knows, is the consciousness on the part of our 
people of our ability to balance the Budget any time we 
want to. It can be balanced in one of two ways, as we all 
know. It can be balanced by increasing the taxes or by 
reducing expenditures. Where are we going? An agricul- 
tural bill came along here the other day and no less than 
three members of the Committee on Appropriations told me 
that in justice to the Treasury of the United States that bill 
ought to be cut 20 per cent from top to bottom. 

I referred you to these items for national defense for the 
purpose of bringing to your mind the thought that there is 
not a nation on the face of the earth to-day, nor for the 
next 10 years, that will be able to conduct any kind of a 
good-sized war for 60 days. Yet here we are putting upon 
the shoulders of every man, woman, and child in this country 
a tax of more than $5 each to support the Army and the 
Navy. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentleman suggest that we 
eliminate all appropriations for the Army and the Navy for 
one or two years? 

Mr. RAGON. Oh, no; of course not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then what is the suggestion that 
the gentleman makes? 

Mr. RAGON. My suggestion is to start with the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma and go on down the line and cut these 
different items as much as possible. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. To what reason does the gentleman as- 
cribe the statement that no nation will be able to conduct a 
war in the next 10 years? 

Mr. RAGON. Because there is not one of them that has 
the money to do it. The economic conditions positively 
forbid a major war. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Does not the gentleman remember that 
the Confederate States, without a dollar in gold, put the 
best war that was ever put up for five years? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes, but look at the results. What caused 
it? A lack of funds. The gentleman’s argument runs into 
a hole right there. Had you given the Southern Confed- 
eracy some money there is no telling what would have hap- 
pened. We would have been fighting yet, to say the least 
of it. 

Mr. McSWAIN. But it does not take a victory to make a 
war. 

Mr. RAGON. But I defy the gentleman to show one that 
did not have money behind it somewhere. 

Mr. McSWAIN. That one did not have any. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. For a brief question, yes. E 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman has referred to at least three 
members of the Committee on Appropriations who made the 
statement that that bill should have been cut at least 20 per 
cent from top to bottom. 

Mr. RAGON. Yes; and I think it ought to have been cut 
50 per cent. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAY. Does the gentleman know any reason why the 
members of that committee who made that statement did 
not file a minority report? 

Mr. RAGON. I can not tell the gentleman that. There 
is no need asking me heckling questions. I am just giving 
the facts, and they are like rubbing salt on sore spots with 
some of you. 
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Mr. FITZPATRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. I yield for a brief question. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. The other day we voted the farm 
allotment bill, that made a billion dollars burden on the 
Treasury, for the farmers—— 

Mr. RAGON. Oh, I can not answer heckling questions. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. But it was for the benefit of the 
farmers, and it was a tax on the people in the cities. 

Mr. RAGON. It was a sales tax. Lou were perfectly 
willing to put a sales tax on the poor people to give them 
beer, so what is the difference? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. But they are demanding that. 

Mr. RAGON. Well, they are demanding the farm bill too. 

Now, they add $9,000,000 that the Bureau of the Budget 
did not recommend for the National Guard. I understand 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocnuran] will offer an 
amendment with reference to an item later on dealing with 
the physical fitness of guardsmen. You find that one man 
in each State has charge of the expenditure of this money. 
In my own State it happens to be one-half million dollars. 
I asked the chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. CoLLINS], 
and he kindly agreed to find out for me how many officers 
in the Arkansas National Guard were drawing compensation 
or disability allowance. The gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. CorLNs] called up the department, and they gave him 
the information that there was one. O,“ I said, Mr. 
Corts, that can not be true. I happen to know of three.” 
He called up there again, and they rechecked, and they found 
10. Ten men were drawing disability allowance and drawing 
compensation for injuries received during the war, and they 
were members of the National Guard, the supposed bulwark 
of our national defense in this country, which is supposed, 
upon a moment’s warning, to be physically fit to be inducted 
into the Federal service of the United States Army. 

Now, what else? I talked again to the chairman about it, 
and he informed me of some other States, particularly the 
great State of Massachusetts. What are we doing? You 
are sending down to those States millions upon millions of 
dollars to sustain the National Guard, and we find the 
organization being watched only passively by the United 
States, infiltrating into all of its machinery this question of 
disabled men as Army officers. Now, my friends, I want to 
call attention to that. Whenever the United States Army in 
Washington will stand by and passively submit to things 
like that going on, what can the taxpayers of this country 
expect? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. 
Mr. RAGON. I yield. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Is the gentleman not aware of the 
fact that each of those officers in the National Guard in the 
gentleman’s State and other States, is subject to physical 
examination every year, and I would suggest very respect- 
fully that it would seem to me the difficulty is not with the 
National Guard, but the difficulty will be found in the mak- 
ing of the allowances for compensation and for other rea- 
sons in the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. RAGON. That may be true, but both the Veterans’ 
Administration and the United States Army happen to be 
under the domination of the United States Government. 
Now, I am glad the gentleman from Illinois brought up the 
point about the physical examination, because it emphasizes 
what a loose system it is. Men are examined once a year, so 
the gentleman says, and I assume that is correct. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. RAGON. But does the gentleman know that the 
adjutant general of a certain State—I will not call the State 
by name—made application for compensation under the re- 
tirement act? The assistant adjutant general received for 
a while compensation under the disability allowance or 
service- connected compensation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Arkansas has again expired. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes, 
and then I shall cease, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. RAGON. Not only the adjutant general and the 
assistant adjutant general were applicants for compensa- 
tion but the United States disbursing officer, working in the 
same office with them, is now drawing disability compensa- 
tion. Now, can a thing like that be justified? I am sure the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPERFIELD], with his military 
record, does not justify such a thing. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I am certain I would disapprove it 
just as much as the gentleman from Arkansas, and I am 
glad to hear the gentleman’s comment on it, but it shows 
the wrongfulness of the allowance as a retired emergency 
officer, rather than the effect on the men who stand an 
annual physical examination. 

Mr. RAGON. But who appoints the medical officer who 
examines them? That is the secret of it all; it is manipu- 
lated through the Adjutant General’s Office. 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. No. He is appointed by the 
commander. 

Mr. RAGON. Well, the commander asks him to appoint 
a certain medical officer, and he is appointed. That is the 
way it happens. So there we are. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. With reference to Illinois, I 
may say to the gentleman from Arkansas and also to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPERFIELD], there are four 
officers on the emergency officers’ retired list, drawing pay 
from the Government for being disabled, and still they are ` 
National Guard officers. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Will the gentleman allow me to 
interpose for one minute? I disapprove that practice, and 
we have been doing what we can to eliminate from this 
emergency officers’ list those who are unworthy and not 
entitled to it, and there are many of them on this list. 

Mr. RAGON. I would not say that they are unworthy; 
I would say they are disabled. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I am not speaking of the gentlemen 
to whom the gentleman from Arkansas refers, but I know on 
the emergency list are many emergency officers drawing pay 
who should not be drawing pay; and the list ought to be 
purged. 

Mr. RAGON. The gentleman as a soldier knows if we are 
paying these tremendous sums out of the Treasury of the 
United States, then laying the lash of a tax collector across 
the backs of the taxpayers of this country for the national 
defense of this country, that the Militia Bureau or somebody 
ought to see that we are getting and making 18-karat 
soldiers. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. I yield. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The gentleman recalls that last spring 
this House upon a bill reported by the Committee on Military 
Affairs by a vote of 5 to 1 voted to eliminate from the emer- 
gency officers’ retired list virtually 3,000—that would be its 
effect—and that bill hangs to-day on the calendars of the 
body at the other end of the corridor. Why it is not acted 
on, of course, is a matter beyond the power of man to 
surmise. 

Mr. RAGON. I know that, but the point still remains 
what we will do when the gentleman from Missouri submits 
his amendment to correct the situation by eliminating men 
who are physically disabled from the National Guard of the 
States. Will the gentleman support it? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question, and I hope I will not be regarded as a heckler. 

Mr. RAGON. I shall be pleased to yield. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman has made the statement that 
the $9,009,000 is in addition to the recommendations of the 
Budget Bureau. Knowing the attitude of the committees to 
economize and to even cut below the Budget estimates, can 
the gentleman give us any reason why this committee would 
make a recommendation for an additional $9,000,000? 
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Mr. RAGON. I do not know. I can not answer that; I 
will let them answer that. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield briefly. 

Mr. RAGON. I yield. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. May I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact, without any reflection whatever on the ap- 
pointing power, that in his own State these officers whose 
physical disqualification he is suggesting are appointed by 
the executive of the gentleman's State. 

Mr. RAGON. Oh, no. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Oh, yes; absolutely. 

Mr. RAGON. The adjutant general is, but the adjutant 
general is not among the 10. There is not 1 among the 10 
who is appointed by the Governor of Arkansas. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. How were they appointed? 

Mr. RAGON. They are appointed, I assume, on the rec- 
ommendation of their superior officers. Of course the gov- 
ernor signs their commission, but if he appoints on his own 
initiative, that is still worse. 

Mr. McSWAIN. He does not have to take the recommen- 
dation. 

Mr. PARKS. By the governor upon the recommendation 
of politicians. 

Mr. RAGON. I mean as a policy. I never heard of a 
politician recommending one. I certainly would not have 
the temerity to do so. 

Mr. PARKS. I do know I make inquiry before I recom- 
mend, and if those applying are not qualified they are not 
_ recommended by me to the governor. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RAGON. The point I want to make, Mr. Chairman, 
is this, and I do not care whether the power rests with 
the governor or not. Shall we continue to pour money into 
the War Department to be used in training men who could 
not be inducted into service? If the unqualified power does 
rest with the governor, it makes it all the more mandatory, 
not only on the Militia Department and the War Department 
here but upon the administration in whatever State it oc- 
curs, to see that the men are qualified. 

I am not going to and I do not want to reflect on this 
splendid committee, but I do say the important thing is to 
balance the Budget. You can not afford to do it through 
increased taxes; it must be done through retrenchment, 
and you have got to do it by passing amendments like the 
one suggested by the gentleman from Oklahoma. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two lines. 

Mr. Chairman, on Saturday last I listened to the speech 
of the gentleman from Mississippi with a great deal of in- 
terest. It showed that he has taken his work seriously and 
that he has gone to some extent to inform himself for the 
purpose of informing the House. But the thought occurred 
to me that if there were pending before this House a reso- 
lution calling for the repeal of the national defense act and 
proposing to set up a new policy for the War Department, 
the major portion of that speech would have been quite 
pertinent. However, the major part of it, I submit in all 
fairness, while it was instructive, was not pertinent to an 
appropriation bill. 

The national defense act is still the law under which the 
Army, together with its affiliated organizations, is now op- 
erating. Congress, I take it, in the passage of this appro- 
priation bill, is attempting, in so far as the War Department 
requests—and that is on the basis of an irreducible mini- 
mum of man power—to carry out the purposes of the 
national defense act. 

In the hope that I may contribute to some clarity in the 
consideration of this bill, and in order that we may have a 
proper background upon which to proceed, I desire to call 
attention first to this fact: You will note in Saturday’s 
speech of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS] his 
statement that General MacArthur in his testimony before 
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the committee stated that we were the seventeenth nation 
in the world in military strength, 

Let us have all the facts in this connection. I am reading 
from page 6 of the hearings: 

Mr. CoLLINs. You stated that this country was seventeenth in 
point of military strength; was that your statement? 

General MACARTHUR. Yes. 

Mr. CoLLins, What do you mean by that, General? 

General MACARTHUR. I mean that in the trained man power 
that is available within the early period of a mobilization we 
would rank seventeenth. 

That is perfectly clear. He explained just what he meant, 
and I take it if we were to consider all the elements that go 
to make up military strength, we should discover that our 
rating would be much lower than either seventeenth or 
eighteenth. 

I am very fearsome that if we could make a matériel sur- 
vey of the armies of the world we would find that on that 
basis alone we rank far below the seventeenth or the eight- 
eenth nation. We are doing little or nothing, I regret to 
say, to improve that situation in this bill. I think we may 
rely upon General MacArthur’s statement as true, that so 
far as available trained man power goes we rank number 
seventeenth or eighteenth, as the case may be. 

In his speech of Saturday, also, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CoLLINs] told you that the army of Great 
Britain, which he took as an illustration and which, there- 
fore, I shall now take, consisted in 1931 of 144,522 officers 
and men. 

This is correct in so far as it goes, and I do not in any 
way impugn the motives of the gentleman. It is an inter- 
esting psychological study to me to see how the minds of 
men will operate, each in an earnest and an honest effort 
to substantiate his own point of view. 

When the gentleman gave these figures he was talking 
about the number of men in the army of Great Britain as 
represented by the first line on this graph [indicating]. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from Maine be extended 10 
minutes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object to 
more than five minutes. 

Mr. BEEDY. I hope the gentleman from Mississippi will 
not object. We were very generous with his side, and I am 
only aiming to get some information before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEEDY. I thank the gentleman from Mississippi. 

As I was about to say, the gentleman’s figures included 
only those forces of Great Britain which are represented by 
the black portion—on what is to you the left side—of this 
chart, to which I call your attention. But all the first four 
columns on the left side of this chart represent Great 
Britain’s trained man power available at a moment’s call in 
the event of war. The figures giyen you by the gentleman 
from Mississippi ignore the major portion of them. 

This solid black line here [indicating] represents the 
regular army of Great Britain. A portion of this army, at 
the present time amounting to 60,000 men, is assigned to 
service in India, and 29,756 more men are assigned to cer- 
tain of the colonies. This blank space in the first column 
represents the air force of England’s regular army. This 
traced space just above represents 150,000 regular army re- 
serves. Every one of them is in the regular army of Great 
Britain. 

By this first column you perceive that Great Britain's 
regular army in 1931 consisted of 396,810 men. 

In addition to this, Great Britain has what she calls her 
territorials. She has 135,649 of these troops. They are 
trained men, and correspond to our National Guard. They 
are available at an instant’s notice, and are represented by 
the second column on this chart. 
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In addition to this, England has, subject to instant call, 
what are known as her Dominion troops, and, mind you, 
every one of these men is an active, trained soldier. Australia 
has her militia and air forces, Canada has her militia and 
air forces, the Irish Free State hers, New Zealand hers, and 
South Africa hers, or a total of 454,089 men. Every one of 
these men is a part of Great Britain’s Army, immediately 
available, to say nothing of an annual enrollment of 127,000 
men in the officers’ training corps which are not immediately 
available. This force of 127,000 in the officers’ training corps, 
by the way, corresponds to our student enrollment of 151,864, 
which are represented by this last column on the right side 
of the chart. These forces of ours are not available. They 
are under no obligation whatever to serve in time of war. 

The only thing we have to correspond with these terri- 
torials, 135,000 in number—and they are organized into what 
might be called county forces—are our National Guard 
troops, 187,000 in number, Our National Guard, our 113,858 
reserve officers, plus our small Regular Army, which, includ- 
ing air forces, numbers 133,042, constitute our total forces 
immediately available in time of war. 

So that the total troops available to Great Britain in 1931 
all ready with equipment at any moment to respond to the 
call of war amounted to 1,366,606, while our entire compa- 
rable force amounted to 434,312. These figures are taken 
from the League of Nations Yearbook. They can not be 
disputed. 

The statement of the gentleman from Mississippi that the 
regular British Army, not including British troops in India, 
consisted of but 144,532 officers and men in 1931 does not 
give us the whole picture. To say the least, it is misleading. 

Now, let me turn to a tragic picture. Let me give you 
some more facts which cause me uneasiness. I know that 
my friend from Mississippi thinks trained men are of con- 
stantly diminishing importance in war. However, I do not 
hesitate to accept the view of our best military experts that 
no invention will ever dispense with the necessity for trained 
man power in war. The gentleman from Mississippi empha- 
sizes the necessity of matériel for the Army. We have in 
our War Department men who have given their lives to the 
study of these problems. They say there is no better way 
for the United States to prepare for national defense than to 
approximate the man-power requirements of the national 
defense act, under which we are now operating. They are 
exceedingly anxious not to make any mistake about it. 
They, too, say we lack matériel, and we are refusing to pro- 
vide money for its purchase in this bill. But they say also 
that even if we gave them the necessary matériel there must 
be an adequate trained skeleton personnel to care for and 
utilize it properly. What thinking man wants to deny the 
sanity of such a viewpoint? 

But to return to the tragic picture I am about to present. 
We have in our Regular Army nine Infantry divisions within 
the continental limits of the United States. These divisions 
call for a war strength of 171,000 men. Three of these divi- 
sions have approximately 7,000 each, or a total of 21,000 
men. Six of these divisions have but one brigade each of 
approximately 2,000 men. The total of these six divisions 
is, therefore, 12,000 men. Here we have in these nine divi- 
sions of Infantry a complement of 33,000 men only. We are 
short of war strength in these nine divisions by 138,000 
men. To supply these men we must enlist or draft our civil 
population, and their training must be accomplished before 
our Regulary Army Infantry divisions within our own limits 
could be mobilized at war strength. What other nation of 
consequence presents such a spectacle? 

The nations of Great Britain, Russia, Japan, France, Italy, 
China, and others, have for every man in their regular 
armed force a trained reservist. These trained reservists are 
men who have served their time in the regular army and 
been transferred to the trained reserves of these various 
nations. Each reservist has his uniform, his packed knap- 
sack, his rifle, his full equipment, and he knows where they 
are. They are all concentrated in central depots, Let war 
break out, and a telegram comes to every one of these men. 
They each proceed to the proper depot, receive complete 
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equipment, and in 48 hours at the outside they are ready 
for mobilization. In a major number of instances these 
reservists go back into the same units they left upon com- 
pletion of their regular army service. They are immediately 
at home. They understand the business in hand. They 
know what it is all about. 

But this great Nation of ours has but the skeleton of an 
Army; and, shameful as it may be, we are pleading for 
money to maintain our depleted personnel under the na- 
tional defense act; we are pleading for even a pittance to 
provide this matériel that the gentleman from Mississippi 
Says is necessary in modern warfare. We are not getting it 
under this bill, and I say, for one, that I am very much 
concerned about it, 

I do not believe in war; I do not believe in the application 
of force in settlement of misunderstandings between individ- 
uals or between nations. But throughout a recorded history 
of over 6,000 years we have failed to profit by our major 
mistakes. The moment disputes arise we lose our heads as 
individuals and as nations. Thereupon we resort to war, and 
in this disturbed world of to-day, with this country the 
richest in the world, with its great heritage of free institu- 
tions to defend, with its great heritage of popular govern- 
ment to maintain and perpetuate, we are courting danger 
by what I believe to be a mistaken policy of undermining 
our national defense act by niggardly and shortsighted ap- 
propriations in the name of economy. 

I say that I am gravely concerned because of such a policy, 
and I am as sincere in my attitude as the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINsS] is in his. I do not impugn his mo- 
tives, and I know that he does not impugn mine. But some- 
how we ought to be able to arrive at the truth in this dilemma 
of our necessity. I earnestly hope that wisdom will be given 
us in this our time of stress, not in war, thank God, but 
in time of peace, to provide for the essential needs of an 
irreducible minimum of Army personnel. I trust that we 
may even now be laying the foundation for a successful fu- 
ture appeal for adequate provision of Army matériel in order 
that these United States may be prepared at all times to 
maintain and defend not alone those material interests but 
those distinctly American ideals which are committed to the 
care of the present generation in this Republic. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, it seems to me that in the handling of the 
War Department appropriation bill the Members desire and 
have a right to expect accurate information. They do not 
want to hear of wild and fantastic statements. Moreover, 
we would not be promoting national interests in our inter- 
course with the other peoples of the world by proceeding 
along such lines. Neither are we going to provide this 
country with adequate military preparation if we under- 
take to blindfold ourselves and keep ourselves from seeing 
the exact truth. All any man or woman on this floor needs 
to do to find out the size of any military establishment is 
to go over here to the Library of Congress and get the 
Armaments Year Book. It is published by the League of 
Nations. Every nation of the world is sent a questionnaire. 
That is filled out. The last questionnaire that was sent 
to this country contained over 49 pages. It is absolutely 
accurate; and if we want accurate information, we can go 
there and get it. You do not have to depend upon my state- 
ment or the statement of any other man, whether he be 
a general, a Congressman, or a near general. 

The source of the information that the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Beeny] undertakes to give you is to be found 
on page 8 of the hearings. According to the table there 
appearing, the eighteenth nation in military importance is 
the United States and the seventeenth nation is Great 
Britain. The sixteenth nation is Greece. I submit there 


is not a man in the United States who has sense enough 
to come in out of the rain who believes that Greece is more 
powerful from a military standpoint than Great Britain. 
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The first nation in importance in the table to which I 
have called attention is Russia. Why, General MacArthur 
stated to our subcommittee that the Russians know very 
little about machinery; that they are not mechanically 
bent and, therefore, are comparatively unimportant so far 
as military preparation or potentiality goes. The next 
nation on the list is France—but before we consider France— 
according to this table, Russia has over 18,000,000 soldiers. 
There is no one here who believes that Russia has 18,- 
000,000 soldiers. Now, France: France is listed with over 
6,000,000 effectives. Under the French law anybody who 
has had any military training in the last 27 years potenti- 
ally is a soldier. Under the same method of computation 
this country would have a larger military force than France. 
Gentlemen, there is no sense in making a lot of monkeys 
out of ourselves merely because we are proceeding with the 
War Department appropriation bill. 

We ought to exercise ordinary common sense, even in 
dealing with a military subject. 

The nations in order of military importance, according to 
this list, are, first Russia, then France, Italy, Spain, Japan, 
Poland, China, Roumania, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, 
Sweden, Turkey, Switzerland, Belgium, Greece, Great Brit- 
ain, and the United States. We are eighteenth and Great 
Britain is seventeenth. 

As I remarked the other day in opening the considera- 
tion of this bill, if the Chief of Staff honestly believes that 
the United States ranks seventeenth in military strength, 
it is interesting to note the following passage from his 
annual report: 

Governmentally we have to-day, from the standpoint of na- 
tional strategy and policy, the strongest possible organization for 
war. It seems almost incomprehensible that this organization, 
which incidentally has been the envy of soldiers, sailors, and 
statesmen abroad, should be tampered with in its major elements 
in favor of a highly speculative experiment. (Report of the Sec- 
retary of War, p. 98.) 

Now, in order that this Congress might have accessible 
correct information upon this subject, a man by the name of 
Stone, who is Washington representative of the Foreign 
Policy Association, thoroughly conversant with military 
budgets, appeared before our committee and testified. I 
felt we ought at least to have some qualified person, an 
authority not connected with the Military Establishment, 
tell us what the picture was as disclosed by official public 
documents. Mr. Stone said that the national council or 
board of directors of his association includes Owen D. Young; 
William Allen White; Silas H. Strawn, of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce; Dean Roscoe Pound, of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Thomas W. Lamont; Judge Julian W. Mack, of New 
York; and so on. All of us know that those are conservative 
business men; that they do not belong to any radical group 
or any group that wants infiltrated into the population of 
the United States erroneous ideas regarding military mat- 
ters. Mr. Stone lists on page 744 of the hearings the mili- 
tary forces of the nations of the world, which he has taken 
verbatim from the League of Nations Armaments Year 
Book, special edition, 1932. Great Britain’s total military 
establishment, including her reserves, her reserve officers’ 
training camp, her foreign troops, and those paid for by all 
of her foreign possessions, amounts to 420,656 men. The 
largest of all nations in point of military force is China 
with nearly 2,000,000 men. I suppose the gentleman would 
have us believe that China, in point of military preparedness, 
potentially is a greater military nation than our own, be- 
cause it has 2,000,000 soldiers. 

We have in this country 118,750 enlisted men in our Regu- 
lar Army. We have 6,500 Philippine Scouts. We have 
12,000 plus Army officers. Then, in addition to that, we 
have a large number of civilians, civilian mechanics, men 
doing strictly military work, who are better men generally 
than the general run of enlisted men we have in the Army, 
and they are paid more, and they have potentially greater 
military value. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. We have upward of 140,000 men in our 
Army who are just as good as any soldiers in this world. 
In addition to them, we have 190,000 men in our National 
Guard. We do not list them with the League of Nations, 
because they are supposed to be State troops, and they do 
not appear in the League of Nations Armaments Year Book. 
In addition to them, we have 110,000 reserves. We have 
131,000 young men taking Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
courses, and those young men are splendid potential officer 
material. In other words, there are between six hundred 
and seven hundred thousand men who get pay out of this 
bill. I expect the pay will have a great deal to do with 
many speeches that are made on the floor of this House 
with respect to this bill. Our establishment is around 
600,000 men. If this Congress undertook to live up to the 
national defense act, it would cost this Government $4,000,- 
000,000 to do it. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Then why should we not repeal it? 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman has as much to do with 
repealing it as I have. Why does the gentleman not bring 
in a bill to repeal it? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Does the gentleman not think the 
Committee on Military Affairs ought to do that instead of 
the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. COLLINS. I have not tried to repeal it. You are 
the gentleman who injected the subject into this RECORD. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. That is the committee that should 
handle it. 

Mr. COLLINS. Well, that is all right. There is no differ- 
ence between us about that. What camp has the gentleman 
in his district that is causing him to jump up and down 
here? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Not a one. Not a one. We abol- 
ished the only one we had in my district. 

Mr. COLLINS. Perhaps the gentleman is trying to get it 
back. s 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. We are peaceable citizens. We do 
not need any. 

Mr. COLLINS. We have got over 200 in this country; and 
if we could get rid of some of them, we could write a proper 
defense act. This committee has brought in a bill that in 
reality is larger than the bill that was passed in this Congress 
for 1933; a larger military appropriation bill than was passed 
in 1933, in reality; and still, with 15,000,000 people suffering 
and hungry, a drive is afoot to give some boy a little bit 
longer at camp than the bill calls for or the Budget has 
recommended. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. No. I do not yield at this time. 

Now, as far as this particular proposal offered by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCurnt1c] is concerned, the 
matter did not come before this committee. It was not sub- 
mitted by anyone to the Committee on Appropriations. As 
I understand, it merely undertakes to apply to Army and 
Navy officers—in this bill, Army officers—the same provision 
of a 3% per cent deduction from the yearly salary that is 
applied to civilian employees of the Government. Three and 
one-half per cent is taken from their salaries partially to 
compensate for their retirement pay. No deduction what- 
ever is made from the salaries of Army and Navy officers. 
The gentleman proposes to carry into this bill the same re- 
duction. It is a policy that this House will have to deter- 
mine for itself, and whichever way it is decided is immaterial 
to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has again expired. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to what has been said by my distinguished 
friend the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon], with 
reference to the National Guard, and also by the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
Cotiins], who has just concluded his remarks, 
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The gentleman from Arkansas has just as high regard 
as I have for the National Guard. As I listened to him I 
assumed that the only complaint he makes is that we are 
carrying in the National Guard as officers at high salaries 
men who are cripples or who are suffering from some dis- 
ability, and in that I give him my heartiest agreement. 
These men do not receive their appointments from our 
National Government. They get their appointments from 
some politician who happens to be the governor of the 
State. I join with the gentleman from Arkansas in any 
amendment to eliminate the unfit officer from this great 
organization. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PARKS. I yield. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. In reply to the gentleman I may say 
that the procedure with regard to the appointment of offi- 
cers of the National Guard is this: An examination is held 
and the governor makes appointments from those who 
pass the examination. If an officer fails to make the grade, 
the War Department will not recognize his appointment. 

Mr. PARKS. Yet the record shows that men to-day are 
drawing compensation for disability and receiving salaries, 
enormous salaries, as officers of the National Guard. That 
is what the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon] com- 
plains about, and that is all; but they do do it. The gentle- 
man does not mean to make a statement like that, and I 
do not mean to be discourteous, but the record shows that 
they do—that they draw a disability allowance, and under 
the appointment of the governor of a State they are draw- 
ing compensation as officers of the National Guard. It 
ought not to be done. 

Now, let me say that there is no greater soldiery on earth 
than the citizen soldiery. In every war since we have had 
a flag, in every war since the Declaration of Independence, 
the greatest soldiers have been the citizen soldiers of the 
United States; and they always will be. To-day I stand 
here and say that I rejoice if I can add one penny that 
may keep the National Guard going. It is the backbone 
of our national defense. 

I have a contempt for the people who are drawing com- 
pensation somewhere as little pen pushers who insult the 
intelligence and integrity of this Congress in the articles 
they write every time a bill comes up with reference to the 
War Department. No man suffers more at their hands 
than my distinguished colleague here, Mr. CoLLINS, and I 
do not agree with him always in his ideas, but I do say 
he is as patriotic as any man who ever marched under our 
flag and went to war under the martial music. Yet he is 
insulted, we find, every time we read a paper, because he 
can not give millions to carry a lot of deadheads in the 
Army. 

There is not a man in this House who has higher regard 
for the United States Army than I have. General Connor 
recently returned to West Point as the superintendent of 
that academy, a splendid man, a great soldier, and a great 
officer. I said to him: 

General, what about West Point; do you think it is worth it? 


You should have seen the light that sprang into his eyes. 
He said: 


If West Point had never given anything to the world but Rob- 
ert E. Lee and U. S. Grant, it would have been worth every dollar 
we have paid for it from the day we laid its foundation until 
this hour. 


LApplause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKS. What is our situation to-day? The Chief 
of Staff says we can put in the field 2,000,000 men fully 
equipped and ready for war. 
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What else did he say? 

Never on earth— 

He said 
will America break down her industries and abandon her civil 
activities and go into a world war. 

It can not be done. We have done that foolish thing once, 
and to-day we are broken down economically. Oh, there is 
not any danger that America will again turn her civil 


| activities into a war machine; but you have to carry on, 


and you can not abandon our national defense to-day for a 
few dollars. [Applause.] I do not propose to do it if I can 
help it. ; 

Recently the President of the United States sent General 
MacArthur abroad. He is one of the most brilliant men in 
military life. What does he say? He says the little nations 
of Europe are armed to the teeth. They are magnificently 
equipped. They have the very last word in mechanics and 
military equipment. Where they get their money God alone 
knows, but they have it and they are ready for war. There 
is just one nation over there that is not ready for war 
and that is Russia. They have not sense enough to go to 
war. They could not fix an airplane with all the mechanics 
in Russia; they could not get it off the ground without 
calling on other nations for help. They have no system or 
sense of mechanics; but every other nation in Europe is 
ready for war, is using its money for war, yet America sits 
here under the influence of a few pacifists owning a chain of 
newspapers, who belittle this Congress because it wants to 
give a few dollars for the equipment this country ought to 
have. That is what I am complaining about. We should 
keep this National Guard; we should keep the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps; and we should keep the citizens’ 
military training camps if we have any money at all. 
Applause. ] 

Yes; spend $150,000 on a frolic to Geneva, although they 
will probably get us into a war, when we would better spend 
it on the citizens’ military training camps. This is my judg- 
ment about it. [Applause.] 

I am sick and tired of this harangue about destroying our 
national defense when we ought to be building it up. If 
there ever was a time in the history of this earth when we 
ought to be perfecting our national defense, it is now. Do 
you know who is hurting our national defense? Are we in 
danger from Germany, are we in danger from France, are 
we in danger from Japan? Ah, verily not; we are in danger 
from the men who stand in the Congress of the United 
States and assail our national defense. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALLGOOD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKS. With pleasure. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Are you going to build up an army to 
fight the ex-service man as was done when the ex-service 
men were driven out of Washington? Is that what we need 
an army for? 

Mr. PARKS. Oh, for all these years my people have stood 
and fought the battles of this land. For all these years we 
have stood by America; and even when we had an admin- 
istration that we did not agree with, we have been Amer- 
icans, and we have stood here and fought the battle of free- 
dom and liberty. We are going to continue the fight. Be- 
cause some man acted the fool down here, if you will pardon 
the expression, and did something I would not do, you do 
not think I would disband the United States Army because 
a soldiers’ camp was burned up. [Applause.] I will not 
do it. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, now is a time when men 
should keep their heads, because there are men loose in this 
land who want to play to the galleries and destroy our na- 
tional defense in the name of economy. We should not do it. 
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I love the memory of every man who ever gave his life 
for that flag upon which I now look. I love those men who 
climbed the heights of Chapultepec and unfurled the em- 
blem of liberty over the land of the Montezumas. I love 
those men who went yonder in 1898 and carried freedom 
to the Gem of the Antilles; and here and now, to the ex- 
service men and those who stood by them, I pledge my 
sacred word that I am willing to carry on for those who 
offered their lives in France. 

One word more and I am through. You have heard 
Harry Lauder, the man who has sung those beautiful patri- 
otic songs. I heard him in this city when, with his heart 
breaking, he said, “ When the call to the colors came and 
the English went to battle, my boy went with them and 
was among the first to give his life on the field of France 
in the cause of human liberty, and because, forsooth, they 
were not prepared for war.” When they leaned over that 
boy as he died and his blood ebbed out and flowed away, 
they caught what he said to his comrades—‘ Carry on, 
carry on, carry on.” 

To-day, I say to Americans in our hour of distress, let 
us take from the lips of that dying Highland lieutenant, 
our battle cry and say to the world, “We will carry on; 
we will carry on.” [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. COLLINS. If the gentleman will permit, Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this 
amendment close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment be again reported 
for information. 

There was no objection, and the amendment was again 
reported. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 11, before the period, insert a colon and the follow- 
ing: “ Provided further, That during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1934, no officer of the Army on the retired list shall be entitled 
to retired pay at a rate in excess of $2,400 per annum.” 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
amendment that it is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. This is not subject to a 
point of order for the reason that it proposes to reduce the 
appropriation. 

Mr. GOSS. Does it show on its face that it is a reduction 
of appropriation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. It shows that it is a reduc- 
tion of the expenses of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Mississippi, the chairman of the committee, if retired officers 
now receive in excess of $2,400? 

Mr. COLLINS. Some do. 

Mr. GOSS. Can the gentleman from Oklahoma name the 
officers that receive more than $2,400? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes; some of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. GOSS. It is up to the gentleman who offered the 
amendment to be heard, is it not? I have made the point of 
order and am ready for a ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The point 
of order is overruled. The amendment clearly comes within 
the provisions of the Holman rule. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as 
my colleague on the Committee on Military Affairs [Mr. 
Goss] has asked me to name retired officers who will be 
affected by my amendment, I shall do so. I feel somewhat 
reluctant to name here certain very distinguished retired 
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officers of the Army and possibly some retired naval officers 
for fear my remarks might be misconstrued. But, since the 
information is requested, I shall name three or four retired 
officers who are receiving large sums in retired pay, although 
some of them do not pretend to be disabled. 

Heading the list of officers is General Pershing. I do not 
care to cast any aspersions upon that distinguished soldier, 
but I might say that I have called on the War Department 
and received some information that the Congress and the 
country is entitled to know. I find that General Pershing 
receives $13,500 a year retired pay. In addition to that he 
receives $8,000 as an allowance. To-day I asked several of- 
ficials of the Department of War to advise me what that 
allowance meant, and one official said he did not know what 
it is for. Another official in the War Department said it 
was for entertainment. Another said it was for light, heat, 
and water. Another said it was for rent, while another de- 
clared it was for entertaining and refreshments. No one 
seems to know exactly on what theory this $8,000 allowance 
to General Pershing is paid. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. PARKS. Did the gentleman refer to the law? The 
law fixes that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes; I looked up the law. 
That is what I am complaining about. 

Mr. PARKS. And what does the law say it is for? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The law says it is an al- 
lowance for “ commutation ” of quarters, whatever that may 
happen to mean 

Mr. PARKS. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman, 
of course. But the law says that a man of his rank—and we 
have had very few generals—shall receive a certain retire- 
ment pay and then provides that he shall receive a certain 
allowance. That is the commandment of the law, and it has 
nothing to do with the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I know that, and I am not 
criticizing the Committee on Appropriations. I am giving 
some facts for the information of this committee. It is only 
fair that the country and the committee know that a retired 
officer is receiving a total of $21,500 a year. Another gentle- 
man who is entitled to retirement pay under the law, and 
who is supposed to be deeply interested in effecting economy, 
is Admiral Sims. He is receiving retirement pay of $6,000 
a year. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. He is a naval officer and draws 
naval pay and he could not be affected by this amendment, 
could he? 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman propose to offer a 
similar amendment when the naval appropriation bill is 
under consideration? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes. Admiral Sims is one 
of the gentlemen who will be affected if and when the 
amendment I propose to offer to the naval appropriation bill 
is approved by Congress. General Harbord is another gen- 
tleman who has been in the service for many years, and who 
would be affected should the pending amendment be ap- 
proved. He receives $6,000 retirement pay. The point that 
I make at this time is that in a time like this, when Congress 
is supposed to be bending every effort possible to economize 
and reduce expenses of government, and the Nation is de- 
manding economy, such distinguished gentlemen as I have 
named should be willing to get along on $200 a month re- 
tirement pay. I could mention the names of many others, 
like Rear Admiral Byrd, another alleged advocate of econ- 
omy, who, although still a young man, is retired on a dole 
from this Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman imply by the state- 
ment he has made that he is now in a position here to get 
along on $2,400 a year himself? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That, of course, is beside 
the issue. But after a Congressman has served here for 30 
years, he is not granted a pension, and I, personally, know 
several lame ducks who would be glad to accept $2,400 
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jobs. But in all seriousness, it does seem to me that after an 
officer has been in the service of the Government for 47 
years, as is the case of one of the gentlemen that I have 
mentioned, after having been educated at the expense of the 
Government of the United States, I say it occurs to me 
that he might have been able to put enough funds by for a 
rainy day. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAGON. The gentleman has suggested three or four 
names here, and I am wondering while he is suggesting them 
if there is any considerable number of these gentlemen who 
receive this compensation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Answering my good friend 
from Arkansas, I am advised there are more than 2,800 
officers who receive retirement pay in the Army alone. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. All in the Army, or are they in the 
Army and the Navy? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. In the Army alone. 

Mr. COLLINS. Two thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
two. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I thank the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee for the exact figures. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Has the gentleman estimated what the 
savings will be if his amendment prevails? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Approximately $4,000,000 
a year, so I am advised. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. And the gentleman does not know 
the financial condition of any of these gentlemen, I suppose? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I am glad the gentleman 
has asked the question. We know the financial condition of 
some of these gentlemen. We know, for instance, that Gen- 
eral Pershing’s family has inherited a small fortune. We 
know also that he has received something like $150,000 to 
$200,000 for a book that he wrote about the World War that 
he saw largely through field glasses while buck privates and 
other enlisted men fought in the front-line trenches. Pos- 
sibly this particular general is in bad shape financially, but 
in spite of the fact that he has only been paid something like 
$500,000 by this Government since he became a general, 
after receiving a free education at the hands of our Govern- 
ment and after having inherited a fortune, I think he might 
get along on the $2,400 a year as proposed in my amend- 
ment, plus the $8,000 that is being doled out to him by the 
Government of the United States. 

I believe I mentioned Rear Admiral Richard Byrd. Of 
course, he would not be affected by my amendment, but he 
is receiving $4,500 a year dole from the Government. He is 
another “ poor officer” who is in great need. He, too, re- 
ceived his education at the expense of our Government. 
And he, too, has joined these so-called economists, who tell 
Congress how to reduce expenses of Government. 

Aside from the $4,500 a year from this Government, I un- 
derstand he has made some $200,000 from a very interesting 
book that he wrote about some of his explorations, also made 
possible by this Government. I am not criticizing Byrd nor 
Pershing for cashing in on their experiences and prestige. 
Their books are interesting, but it seems that they might 
now get along without a dole from the Congress of the 
United States, while millions of people are actually starving 
for bread and this Government is running behind at the rate 
of more than a million dollars every day. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CONNERY. General Pershing, General Harbord, and 
Admiral Byrd are all members of the Advisory Council of 
the Economy League, are they not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes. I am glad the gentle- 
man has mentioned that. I intimated as much a few mo- 
ments ago. They are members of the so-called National 
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Economy League. They have set themselves up as criterions. 
They have told the Congress and the country how to econo- 
mize. They say the way to economize is to stop the meager 
pay of disabled veterans, many of whom saw actual service 
in the front lines. They have told us the logical way is to 
cut off the pay of veterans who are receiving $12 or $18 a 
month as compensation and make them charges upon society. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for five additional minutes. 
He has been interrupted a great deal. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The suggestion has been 
made by these distinguished officers, some of whom I have 
mentioned—General Pershing, Admiral Sims, General Har- 
bord, and Admiral Byrd—are members of the Economy 
League. They met to tell the Congress how to economize. 
They know all about economy. They admit that they are 
able to advise us how to reduce the expenses of government. 
These high-powered retired officers, as they live in luxury, 
solemnly advise that the way to economize is to cut off these 
old doughboys; not reduce them 10 per cent, or 843 per cent, 
but to discontinue all of their pensions or compensation, 
provided they can not prove to the satisfaction of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration that their disability was incurred 
while in actual service. They are sending propaganda to 
your districts, and this Economy League is spending thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars, refusing to obey the laws by 
filing a report as other propaganda organizations do. These 
generals and admirals who seem to be the guiding stars of 
the National Economy League should to-day, by this Con- 
gress, be taught how to economize. They are leaving nv 
stone unturned to cut off the enlisted men who are receiving 
$12 to $18 a month, many of whom actually saw service in 
the front lines and some of whom have great war records. 

Some of the generals said, “Go on, boys.” But these 
enlisted men waded right into what looked like certain 
death. They did not stand back 2 to 5 miles from the front 
lines and watch the war with field glasses. Some of you 
remember when you were marching to the front lines with 
70 or 80 pounds of useless luggage on your backs, because 
generals were experimenting on the endurance of the Amer- 
ican soldier. Oh, you remember those long marches to the 
front lines. You have not so soon forgotten that every once 
in a while the command was given, “ Give away to the right. 
Give away to the right.” Then a large yellow car dashed 
by superceded and followed by a conyoy of smaller cars, 
and some one would whisper, “ The commanding general.” 
If you were not too close to the front, you would see the cars 
stop on a hill. Some of the officers would bravely get out 
with their field glasses and would look miles away to ascer- 
tain how fast Uncle Sam’s doughboys were driving the 
enemy toward the Rhine. 

But this convoy seldom tarried too long. They fought 
most of the war at a safer distance from the scene of activi- 
ties. Some of these officers are here now trying to tell Con- 
gress how to effect economies, and in so doing have shown 
no regard for men who actually fought and won a great war. 
If they really believe in practical economy, let these men of 
wealth step up and accept at least a reasonable reduction 
in their own retirement pay. 

Mr. PARKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. PARKS. Surely the gentleman does not mean to say 
that generals like General MacArthur were 5 or 10 miles 
away, and were not down in the front lines leading their 
troops when they went in there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Oh, the gentleman surely 
does not think that generals actually go in the front lines? 

Mr. PARKS. I say that General MacArthur did go to the 
front lines and lead his troops. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I thank the gentleman for 
the information. I had not mentioned the very distin- 
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guished officer, It so happens I did not associate with the 
generals during that unpleasant encounter, as I was only 
a buck private. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. CONNERY. General MacArthur is not retired, and 
this would only affect retired officers. 

Mr. PARKS. Nobody said anything about him being re- 
tired, but the gentleman from Oklahoma said that generals 
viewed the war with field glasses, and I say they did not 
do it. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman from Oklahoma said 
that some of them did. There were a few who did go to the 
front. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I shall not argue about 
that. Maybe some generals, somewhere, actually led their 
men in battle. I hope he is correct, but I am afraid he 
is not. I do not pose as a military expert, but I will say 
I never saw a general in, or dangerously close to the front 
lines. I am not here making a fight on generals of the 
Army, but I am somewhat surprised that my genial colleague 
from Arkansas appears to be laboring under the hallucina- 
tion that generals actually took part in the front line war- 
fare during the recent World War. I have the highest 
respect for the general mentioned by my distinguished col- 
league from Arkansas [Mr. Parks], as well as some of the 
others, but I want to drive home the point that these gen- 
erals who associate themselves with the Economy League are 
not interested in the kind of economy that affects their own 
salaries. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has again expired. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Chairman, I personally would like to see how some 
of these generals who are members of the Economy League 
and who were so quick to become advisory members of that 
organization would feel if they had to get along on $200 a 
month, when they are so anxious to take away $12 a 
month from a man who must be permanently disabled to 
the extent of 25 per cent and could not pay an income tax 
the previous year in order to get that $12 per month. The 
executive secretary of the Economy League, Mr. Charles 
Mills, a short time ago in a speech designated Members 
of Congress as “dumb bunnies.” Mr. Mills is executive 
secretary of this Economy League, of which some of these 
generals are so anxious to become members of the advisory 
council. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
asked if they could live on $200 a month. I do not know 
whether they could or not, but I know that they, by their 
advocacy of the Economy League and its principles, want 
the bravest men who went over the top in France not only 
to live and support their families on that amount but far 
less, and then cut it down some more. 

Now, in reference to the remarks of the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma. I know very well he was not 
referring to all generals when he said they were not on the 
front line. Our own general of the Twenty-sixth Division, 
the late Gen. Clarence R. Edwards, went up to the front 
line often. General Edwards was the idol of all the men 
of his division. I know the general in command of the 
Second Division of Marines and Regulars went up to the 
front line. There were other generals who went to the 
front line, but the majority of the generals did not go to 
the front line. The majority of the generals stayed back. 
Perhaps they were supposed to. When visiting the White 
House one day I met General Pershing, and I told him the 
story about the colored soldier who ran away from the 
front. He ran, and he ran, and he ran, with his head down 
all the time, and finally he heard the cry, “Halt!” He 
looked up and saw a man on horseback. The man on horse- 
back said: Don't you know enough to salute an officer 
when you see one?” 

“Oh, yas, suh; yas, suh; is you a officer? ” 

He said, “I am a general.” 
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„Oh,“ he said, good land! Am I that far back?“ 

General Pershing laughed good-naturedly and heartily: 

So we are making no particular attack against the gen- 
erals, but we are calling attention to the fact that some 
generals are so interested in economy that they join the 
Economy League, like General Harbord, and some admirals, 
like Admiral Byrd and Admiral Sims. General Harbord, 
associated with a big corporation, enjoying a fine income, 
drawing retired pay besides, said in effect to the men of the 
American Legion at a meeting in Washington, “Do not 
go out to the American Legion convention and ask for a 
Soldiers’ bonus; that is like going out with a tin cup.” He 
has a cup, though, but it is not tin; it isa gold cup in the form 
of his retirement pay from the United States Government— 
a beautiful pension, a beautiful dole, if you will, but he tells 
the men who fought in the war, who have no pension, who 
have no job, not to go out with a tin cup, meaning not to 
ask for the payment of the bonus, and he is on the advisory 
council of the Economy League, which not only opposes the 
soldiers’ bonus but now seeks to cut the already small com- 
pensation of disabled veterans. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman give us some information 
as to the maximum pay allowed retired generals? I think 
the House is entitled to this information. 

Mr. CONNERY. I do not know what General Pershing is 
getting. I believe the retired pay of a major general is 
around $6,000. 

Mr. FISH. His retired pay is fixed by act of Congress 
at $21,000. Can we not get this information before we dis- 
cuss this further? 

Mr. CONNERY. I can not give the gentleman accurate 
figures on all the generals, but the chairman of the com- 
mittee could tell us what it is. 

We would like to give the generals a chance with their 
private fortunes to go along on $200 a month for a while 
and see how they like it. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield. 

Mr. SWING. I assume the amendment which has been 
offered of course makes the same exemption with reference 
to generals that they are willing to make with reference to 
privates—that if they were injured in direct combat with the 
enemy they will be exempt. 

Mr. CONNERY. Certainly; oh, by all means, any general 
who got close enough to be shot at, and was shot, should 
be exempt. [Applause.] 

Mr. SWING. We should give them the same generous 
treatment they are willing to give the privates. 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes; I agree with the gentleman en- 
tirely. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. BULWINELE. I yield. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HALL of North Dakota and Mr. SCHAFER objected. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, during the war—and 
you know that I seldom, if ever, speak of the war on the 
floor of the House—it was my privilege, as it was the privi- 
lege of two and a half million other American soldiers, to 
fight under General Pershing. The crime that he and other 
Officers have committed seems to be that they have joined 
the Economy League, and nothing else. All his patriotism, 
all his wonderful service to the American Government, has 
been forgotten by these two gentlemen who preceded me; 
all that has been wiped out because, forsooth, whether 
rightly or wrongly I am not arguing, he protested against 
certain expenditures of the public money. 
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When in future years is written the history of the Ameri- 
can Army in France the leadership of General Pershing will 
be one of the bright spots and greatest accomplishments in 
American history. {Applause.] No man thought of criti- 
cizing him for cowardice in France. No man thought of at- 
tributing to him cowardice upon the field of battle. No man 
there thought of attributing to any general officer the criti- 
cism that he stayed back through cowardice and looked 
through his field glasses. When the action called for it, 
these soldiers of America, whether they were privates or 
generals, did their duty as was required cf them; and it 
ill behooves us now to attempt to impugn the motive of 
any of these officers as has been done here to-day. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINELE. I yield. 

Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman is exercised because Con- 
gress criticized General Pershing. Does the gentleman re- 
member that last year in an interview given, I think, in 
London, General Pershing made a most bitter attack on 
this Congress? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. No; I did not see a report of that 
interview. i 

Mr. CULKIN. Would that change the gentleman’s opin- 
ion in the matter? 

Mr. BULWINELE. I think if the gentleman would write 
or ask General Pershing he would find that he never gave 
out such an interview about the Congress. 

Mr. CULKIN. It was in the public press. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I refuse to yield further. 

Of course, I am exercised because when you impute cow- 
ardice to one man, the leader, and his officers (the generals) 
do you not also impute it to those farther down? This is 
what I am exercised about. 

Mr. CULKIN. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. BULWINELE. No, sir; I refuse to yield. 

Mr. CULKIN. I do not subscribe to that phase of the 
discussion. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. That is the phase of the discussion 
that I was exercised about, because I served in an artillery 
regiment which supported 10 divisions and I am speaking 
now of officers and men. There were men from the South, 
men from the West, men from the North, and men from the 
East, and these men, regardless of their nationality, were 
brave American soldiers and fought well upon the field of 
battle, and just for the purpose of discrediting some officer 
whose utterances or actions now do not please us, I do not 
think that we, the representatives of the people of the 
United States, should support an amendment of this kind, 
and for one, I shall vote against the amendment on that 
account. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I yield. 

Mr. GOSS. Does not the gentleman think that the real 
purpose of this amendment is simply to rebuke the Economy 
League? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. It is said by some one here that 
General Pershing does not belong to it, so I do not know. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the pending amendment close in five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

- Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I do not require five minutes 
to speak on this subject. I think probably some Members 
of the House in their enthusiasm have gone a little too far. 
I do not believe any American in this House or anywhere 
else wants to impute cowardice to any of our high officers 
during the World War. Such imputations have crept into 
the debate unwillingly and unwittingly. Every thinking 
man and woman in this House knows that a general is not 
supposed to fight in the front-line trenches. That is not his 
place. Everyone knows that most of our Army officers were 
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just as brave and efficient as any officers in any army in 
the World War. [Applause.] 

Although I am not in sympathy with this amendment, I 
am sorry it has not been discussed on its merits. No one 
has stated how much these retired generals are receiving at 
the present time, whether it is $3,000 or $6,000 or $8,000. 
If it is $8,000, I would subscribe to an amendment reducing 
it substantially, but possibly not in this way. 

The war records of such fighting generals as Maj. Gen. 
James G. Harbord, Maj. Gen. Charles Summerall, Maj. Gen. 
Mark L. Hersey, Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan, and Brig. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, and Brig. Gen. William D. Connor are 
well known to the American public as well as a long list of 
others for their success in leading combat units during the 
World War. 

I am sorry I am compelled by the remarks of my colleague 
from New York to substantiate his statement that our com- 
mander in chief, the man under whom we served, the man 
who has received all this tribute from the American people 
because of his part in helping us to win the World War— 
the man who receives $21,000 now in retirement pay, with 
allowances and so forth, from the Congress of the United 
States, did go abroad last year and did speak in a foreign 
city denouncing the Congress of the United States, our 
democratic institutions, and our representative form of 
Government. 

I do not propose to make any motion myself, but if any- 
one does offer an amendment to cut that pay in half, I 
would vote for it, because I think it is utterly out of place 
for any American officer, after he has been retired and is 
receiving retirement pay from a grateful republic, to go into 
a foreign land and denounce our form of government and 
the Congress of the United States. [Applause.] I believe in 
freedom of speech, and if he wants to make such a statement 
in America, he is at liberty to do so, but no officer, from the 
top to the bottom, who is receiving retirement pay from this 
Government has any right to go into a foreign land and 
criticize and denounce the Congress of the United States 
and our representative form of government. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer an- 
other amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonnson of Oklahoma: Page 11, line 
11, before the period, insert the following: Provided further, 
That during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, no officer of the 
Army on the retired list shall be entitled to retired pay at a rate 
in excess of $3,600 per annum.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, this is an amendment proposing to 
make the maximum retired pay $3,600—$300 a month. The 
fact that I mentioned, among others, the case of General 
Pershing, has caused some heated discussion. I have not 
sought to cast any reflection on General Pershing. But the 
fact remains that he is receiving $8,000 allowance in addi- 
tion to the $13,500 retirement pay, less, of course, the 844 
per cent cut. He receives sufficient pay to make a trip to 
Europe quite frequently. It has been mentioned that he 
not only goes to Paris frequently, but press reports say he 
has, on more than one occasion, publicly, severely, and un- 
reasonably criticized our form of government. He has been 
reported as referring to a charitable Congress as a bunch 
of boobs. To say the least, the general does not appear 
to be very appreciative to a Government that has been most 
generous toward him. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Are we going to prove that we are boobs, 
by passing an amendment like this? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Well, if the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania means to say that passing an amend- 
ment to save over $4,000,000 is evidence that Members are 
boobs, especially when the retired officers do not actually 
need the doles Congress is dishing out to them, then I am 
willing to be placed in such a category. 
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Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I was wondering if General 
Pershing has not put in all his time since he retired looking 
after the graves and the battlefields in France when, if he 
had not done that, he could have gone on pleasure trips. 

I have been to France three times when he has been there, 
and he has been so busy looking after those things that I 
could not see him. I think the gentleman from Oklahoma 
is wrong. General Pershing has been the one man that 
the United States has selected that has looked after the 
graves and cemeteries that belong to us. I think this is an 
inopportune time to refiect on him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. In reply let me say that 
I, too, have been to Paris a few times, and I have seen our 
distinguished General Pershing there, but I never happened 
to meet him in a cemetery. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Was the gentleman in the ceme- 
tery himself? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes. I have been to prac- 
tically all of the cemeteries in Europe. General Pershing, 
so I understand, has had all of his expenses while visiting 
cemeteries in Europe, in addition to all these other sums he 
receives. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
would not expect him to pay his own expenses, would he? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. No; I know he is hard up. 
He is said to have received only about $200,000 out of the 
books that he is supposed to have written. His family in- 
herited several hundred thousand dollars. I know he must 
be hard up financially, and Congress ought to figure out 
another dole for him in addition to his $13,500 retirement 
pay and his $8,000 allowance, in order that he may properly 
entertain in America and Europe. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If a man is capable of writing 
a book, a popular book which the people demand, is not he 
entitled to the profits? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. He certainly is, and I have 
not criticized him for that. I am pointing out, however, 
a few pertinent facts that I feel this committee and the 
country are entitled to know. Frankly, I do not like the idea 
of his receiving these large sums from the Government and 
at the same time denouncing the Government and denounc- 
ing Congress that has been so charitable toward him. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. What did General Pershing say? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. It would be impossible for 
me to tell you all he is reported to have said, but if the press 
reports are true, the distinguished general said many things 
that were anything but complimentary to this Government 
that has been unusually good to him. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Did he say it in Paris or London? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Possibly in both places. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Does not the gentleman know that 
on many occasions General Pershing has expressed himself 
in terms of the highest patriotism and loyalty to the Govern- 
ment of the United States? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Oh, yes; that is true, and 
let me add that I have not sought to question his loyalty or 
ability as a soldier. 

Mr. CONNERY. There never has been any criticism of 
General Pershing’s patriotism or that of any of the generals 
of the American Army. 

But we do believe that the private in that Army should 
not have his disability compensation cut while these men 
are getting this wonderful retirement pay. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is my feeling in the 
matter exactly. And, now, let me assure my colleagues that 
this is not a personal matter with me. I do not know these 
generals and admirals personally, but I do know that all I 
have mentioned, save one, or possibly two, were educated at 
the expense of our Government. General Pershing has been 
on the Government pay roll since July 1, 1886; General 
Harbord has drawn a Government salary continuously since 
January 10, 1889; Admiral Sims has enjoyed the privilege 
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of the Government pay envelope since June 21, 1876. Both 
Sims and Harbord receive enormous pensions at the hands 
of this Government, called “ retirement pay,” in the sum of 
$6,000 each per annum. Admiral Byrd, as I think I stated 
a while ago, only receives $4,500 per year, after serving since 
May 28, 1908, which period includes his free education at 
the hands of this Government. Personally I shall take my 
lessons in economy from a different source than from men 
who have sucked at the public tit practically all of their 
lives and who are now receiving unreasonable retirement pay 
in spite of the fact that some of them have accumulated 
vast fortunes. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this amendment close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN..- Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I believe that these retired admirals and generals, 
who are drawing nice, large retirement salaries each year 
from the United States Government, before they ask for a 
cancellation of the $12 a month for the buck private who 
is 25 per cent disabled, and for the nonpayment of $20 a 
month for the dependent widow or orphan of a World War 
veteran, should come into court with clean hands and refuse 
to take their compensation from the overburdened Treasury 
of the taxpayers. 

I do not, however, believe that this peanut-politics de- 
bate is going to inure to the benefit of the buck private and 
the widows and orphans. You can not make a right with 
two wrongs. These personal attacks on high Army’ officers, 
because of the lobby activities of a very few, will do the dis- 
abled buck private more harm than good. General Mac- 
Arthur comes from my home State, and his honorable 
record in defense of America and the American flag will 
stand out with the record of any of the Members of Con- 
gress who have denounced nearly all of the high officers 
to-day. I know that the thinking people of America and 
the rank and file of the former soldiers will resent the gen- 
eral condemnation of so many of these patriotic men who 
happened to be officers, simply upon the ground that a hand- 
ful of retired officers joined the National Economy League. 
If this Congress wants to change the policy with respect to 
retirement pay, let the legislative committee make a careful 
study of the question and report a bill to the House. I be- 
lieve we could make some changes for the benefit of the 
taxpayers without doing an injustice to retired officers. 

We should at all times also bear in mind that the retire- 
ment pay of the Regular Army and Navy officers is not 
entirely a gratuity or a pension, but in arriving at their base 
pay, which they receive from month to month, which has 
not been raised for many years, the question of the bene- 
fits which they retain after retirement enters into the 
consideration of the amount of the base pay. 

With all good intention some Members of the House may 
be supporting these amendments and trying to put all the 
illustrious soldiers, who happen to be officers, on the spot, 
so as to make good reading in the press, to make good read- 
ing in speeches that are to be sent out to veterans back 
home who disapprove of the action of a mere handful of 
retired officers in joining the Economy League. I believe 
that it is below the dignity of this House for reasons given 
in the debate to adopt this amendment. It is just more 
peanut politics on top of what we had when the billion- 
dollar super sales tax on the necessities of life, camouflaged 
as the allotment farm relief bill, was under consideration 
a few days ago. What are you Democrats going to do now? 
You have blamed President Hoover for everything under 
the sun, for all the ills of America and the world. You 
can not blame President Hoover for killing Cock Robin, the 
allotment alleged farm relief bill, the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the Democratic leadership of the Democratic-con- 
trolled House of Representatives. 

When President-elect Roosevelt invited the Democratic 
leaders up to the swimming pool in New York for the recent 
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conference he should have invited the Kingfish, the absolute 
leader of one branch of the Democratic Party and the Dem- 
ocratic Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. Then 
you Democrats perhaps would not be in such a precarious 
situation, hopelessly divided and out on the limb being sawed 
off, as you are to-day, in respect to the alleged farm-relief 
program. You Democrats led by the Democratic leaders of 
the House fought nobly and heroically in committee and on 
the floor of the House for the Roosevelt billion-dollar sales 
tax on food and clothing of all the American people, which 
would extend the arm of the Federal Government into mil- 
lions of farms and factories and stores and furnish thou- 
sands and thousands of jobs for the horde of hungry Dem- 
ocratic office seekers. What are you going to do now, since 
Mr. Roosevelt has disowned and turned his farm-allotment 
baby out in the cold, as indicated in the press through a 
release of his spokesman? Are you going to continue the 
fight, or are you going to retire in disorderly retreat the way 
you did with reference to taxation to balance the Budget? 
When we read that press release of Mr. Roosevelt’s spokes- 
man I can frankly state it would take all the magic of Hou- 
dini to understand where the President elect really stands 
on farm-relief legislation. 

However, one thing is absolutely clear, and that is that 
Mr. Roosevelt repudiates the leadership of the Democratic 
majority in the House and its leaders and now disowns his 
allotment baby after he has served his daddy so nobly in 
gathering votes in rural sections last November. God help 
the country under the next few years of Democratic con- 
trol! As the days go by the thinking American people 
will more and more realize what they did on November 8 
last, when they turned the destiny of the Republic in these 
critical days over to a disorganized Democratic mob with 
no program and divided leadership, facing one way to-day 
and another way to-morrow. As days go by and you fail 
to function and when you can not blame Herbert Hoover for 
all of your failures as well as for all of the ills of America 
and the world, the American people are going to realize that 
they made a serious mistake when they failed to return 
Herbert Hoover to the White House and a Republican ma- 
jority to Congress last November. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jounson of Oklahoma) there were—ayes 37, noes 67. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: Page 11, 
line 11, before the period, insert the following: “ Provided further, 
That, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, no officer of 
the Army on the retired list shall be entitled to retired pay at a 
rate in excess of $5,000 per annum.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma) there were—ayes 47, noes 63. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. COLLINS 
and Mr. Jonnson of Oklahoma to act as tellers, 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
there were ayes 57 and noes 74. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MANsFIELD: Page 9, lines 10 and 11, 


after the word “ officers,” in line 10, strike out the words includ- 
Ing all commissioned officers of the Corps of Engineers.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is to let the present law remain as it is. As 
reported in this bill, it pays officers of the Corps of Engineers 
engaged in river and harbor work out of the Regular Army 
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appropriation, when the law provides it shall be paid out 
of the lump-sum appropriations appropriated for river and 
harbor work. 

An attempt was made to put this in last year and it was 
stricken out in the Senate. It now comes in again. I have 
the law here for previous years, and that law reads exactly 
as this will read if my amendment is adopted. 

There are certain civilian engineers engaged in this same 
service. They are paid out of the rivers and harbors appro- 
priation. If this bill passes as it is reported, it will divide up 
this money, and a portion of it will be paid out of one fund 
and a portion paid out of another fund, and yet it goes to 
identically the same purpose. The consequence will be that 
whenever you want to know how much money is being 
expended for river and harbor purposes you must go to the 
War Department and two or three different lines of clerks 
and divisions and bureaus to have them check it up and find 
out what it is. The only purpose is to have the present law 
remain as it has been for many years and let every tub stand 
on its own bottom. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CONNERY. The provision in the present appropria- 
tion bill changes from the present law? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. I have the previous laws. 

If my amendment is adopted, this will read exactly the 
same as the previous laws. It is for the regularity of the 
proceedings. It does not increase or diminish the expenses 
of the Government. It simply provides that expenditures 
for river and harbor purposes shall be paid out of the river 
and harbor funds, while expenses for military purposes shall 
continue to be expenses out of the military funds, and the 
two will be separate and distinct, as we have always had. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. It is misleading as to the amount of 
money spent for Army purposes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Absolutely. Yes; it is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any difficulty in the matter of 
bookkeeping in paying the civilian engineers from one fund 
and the Army engineers from another? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. It will involve additional book- 
keeping, and a portion of the funds for engineering purposes 
will be paid out of one fund and a portion paid out of an- 
other fund if the bill goes through as it reads now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But there is no great difficulty in- 
volved, as an accounting proposition, about the civilian force 
being paid from one fund and the officer force from another. 
We have a great number of civilian employees in the Army 
and they are paid from one fund, and the officer personnel 
from another fund. I can not see where that is any very 
great argument in favor of the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I may state there is a great demand 
all over the country to know how much money is being ex- 
pended for different purposes, and especially for river and 
harbor purposes. This will divide it up so that you will have 
to go to different bookkeepers to have it checked out and 
find out what it is when, if the law is permitted to remain 
as it is, there will be no difficulty or trouble to ascertain 
the amounts. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. It does not change the amount 
that we pay, in any event, does it? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not one cent in the world. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The effect of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is to make available more officers who may be em- 
ployed in other establishments? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, there is a very small 
amount of money carried in this bill for river and harbor 
work. The amount of money involved in the amendment 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD] proposes 
is $227,490. In other words, if the gentleman’s amendment 
be adopted, that additional sum of money will be taken 
away from rivers and harbors. We have added to this par- 
ticular item here the sum of $227,490 for the pay of officers 
engaged upon river and harbor work. The money is car- 
ried under this particular head. There is no money carried 
under rivers and harbors for the compensation of Army 
officers. In this respect, this bill is no different than the 
1933 appropriation act, but, I am frank to say, that instead 
of paying the officers out of the pay of the Army appropria- 
tion the department is continuing to pay them out of the 
rivers and harbors appropriation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I decline to yield. 

The reason we placed all of these pay items together is to 
give to the Congress a complete picture respecting the pay 
of officer personnel. The pay of personnel ought to be 
grouped together and all paid out of one appropriation. 
The: officers engaged upon ordnance work, quartermaster 
work, medical work, veterinary work, or other work are not 
paid from appropriations for such activities but are paid 
from the appropriation “Pay of the Army,” as it is pro- 
posed to pay engineers engaged upon river and harbor work. 
They are all officers of the United States Army and they 
all should be paid from the same fund. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. COLLINS. For a very brief question. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Are the officers doing flood- 
control work separated from the others? 

Mr. COLLINS. No; there are about 60 officers engaged 
upon both activities, and all are involved in the amendment 
‘of the gentleman from Texas. The bill contemplates that 
all of them shall be paid out of this appropriation for the 
pay of the Army, and that is where they ought to be paid. 
No money has been included in the bill elsewhere for their 
pay. As to the law upon the question, referred to by the 
gentleman from Texas, it does not say that officers engaged 
upon river and harbor work must be paid from river and 
harbor appropriations or flood-control appropriations but, 
instead, uses the phrase “may, while so employed.” So 
there is no requirement in the law to pay them out of such 
appropriations. In the interest of clarity, and solely on that 
account, we have made provision for the pay of all officers 
under “ Pay of the Army.” 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That is just what I was getting 
at. The majority of the engineers are now engaged in 
flood-control work. f 

Mr. COLLINS. The number engaged upon river and har- 
bor and flood-control work is 60. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Why should they be paid out 
of the river and harbor fund? 

Mr. COLLINS. They ought not to be. They ought to be 
paid out of “ Pay of the Army,” and that is why we have pro- 
vided for their being so paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Corts) there were—ayes 37, noes 29. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers 
Mr. CoLLINS and Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 59, noes 37. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


None of the money appropriated in this act shall be used to pay 
any Officer on the retired list of the Army who for himseif or for 
others engages in the selling, contracting for the sale of, negotiat- 
ing for the sale of, or furnishing to the Army or the War Depart- 
ment any supplies, materials, equipment, lands, buildings, plants, 
vessels, or munitions. None of the money appropriated in this act 
shall be paid to any officer on the retired list of the Army who, 
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having been retired before reaching the age of 64, is employed in 
the United States or its possessions by any individual, partnership, 
corporation, or association regularly or frequently engaged in mak- 
ing direct sales of any merchandise or material to the War Depart- 
ment or the Army. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mar: Page 11, line 16, after the word 
Department,“ insert the words “or Veterans’ Administration“; 
and at the end of line 24 strike out the period, add a comma and 
the words “or Veterans’ Administration.” 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment, and I shall insist on the point of 
order, I will say to the gentleman. The point of order is 
that it is legislation on an appropriation bill and is not 
germane to this particular paragraph. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, if the amendment is legislation 
on an appropriation bill the entire paragraph, beginning 
with line 12 and ending with line 24, is legislation. The 
theory of the paragraph and the purpose of the committee 
is to prohibit dealings between retired Army officers and 
those connected with the War Department, and the only 
purpose of the amendment is to extend this to the Veterans’ 
Bureau, which includes another means of expenditure under 
this appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky is not 
germane and therefore sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No appropriation for the pay of the Army shall be available for 
the pay of any officer or enlisted man on active list of the Army 
who is engaged in any manner with any publication which is or 
may be issued by or for any branch or organization of the Army 
or military association in which officers or enlisted men have 
membership and which carries paid advertising of firms doing 
business with the Government: Provided, however, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to prohibit officers from writ- 
ing or disseminating articles in accordance with regulations issued 
by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on page 12, in line 2, I 
move to strike out the words “ pay of any officer.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Branton: On page 12, line 2, strike 
out the words “ pay of any officer.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to inform the 
House that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], 
chairman of the legislative Committee on Naval Affairs, has 
promised to bring in a bill at an early date revising the pay 
of naval officers. I understand there is a special legislative 
committee for the Army that likewise is arranging to bring 
in a similar bill with respect to the Army. 

As it is now, there is not a man on the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee who can tell you exactly what the pay is of any of 
the higher officers, embracing all of their perquisites. The 
higher officers of the Army are compelled themselves to sit 
down and sometimes figure for an hour to find out just what 
their pay and emoluments are. 

I wrote a letter the other day to the Secretary of the Navy, 
and I called his attention to the fact that I understood that 
admirals were getting $8,000 annually as regular pay and a 
cash bonus of $2,200 and another annual allowance of $1,700 
each, and the department confirmed this as true. I asked 
some very prominent members of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee about this and they did not know it was being done. 
The Secretary wrote back and said, “ The rates of pay quoted 
in the first paragraph of your letter are correct.” 

I also asked him to give me the number of privates or 
enlisted men in the Navy who are assigned to the high line 
officers as cooks and waiters and chauffeurs, if you please, 
and I found there are 205 of them. This means there are 
205 privates, American boys, assigned for this kind of do- 
mestic work to high naval officers on shore. 

I then asked him how many high line officers there were 
on shore duty, and I found there are 2,006 of them. 

I then asked an important member of our Naval Affairs 
Committee just what was allowed these big officers of the . 
Navy in the way of silver and linen and glassware and china- 
ware. He told me they were not allowed any of such items. 
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He simply did not know. I wrote to the Secretary of the 
Navy in my said letter and had him send me a list of all 
such articles, and there is not a family in Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, or in Texas that has in their home more silver 
and china and glassware than is allowed these admirals. 

Some of you will recall that Eugene Black and myself 
stopped a bill here once that was going to furnish the shore 
homes of these big naval officers with so many mahogany 
chiffoniers at $200 apiece and so many mahogany chif- 
fonettes at $200 apiece and so many mahogany chifforobes 
at $200 apiece, besides other high-priced furniture. 

I wish you knew just how much high-priced furniture is 
allowed these admirals in their shore homes; and in order 
that the legislative Committee on Naval Affairs may know 
just exactly how much silver and china and glassware and 
linen is allowed each admiral, I ask permission to put in 
my remarks my letter to the Secretary of the Navy and his 
reply thereto, giving such an authentic list, so that here- 
after you may know what they are getting. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. This ought to stop. I am going to put 
this list in the Recor» to-night. You can not go back home 
and square this with your constituents. 

The following is what I wrote to the Secretary of the 
Navy: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1933. 
Hon. CHARLES F. ADAMS, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. SECRETARY: If I remember correctly, an admiral 
receives from the Government $8,000 per annum regular pay and 
also an annual cash bonus of $2,200 and also an annual allow- 
ance of $1,700, and that a vice admiral receives from the Govern- 
ment regular pay of $8,000, an annual cash bonus of $500, and 
an allowance of $1,700 annually. 

Please advise me whether the above is correct; and if incorrect 
in any particular, please state what the facts are. 

Also, please advise me just what is allowed admirals and vice 
admirals in the way of linens, silverware, china, and mess gear. 

Also, please advise me just how many enlisted men the line 
officers serving ashore are allowed the services of as stewards, 
cooks, and mess attendants. Also, please advise me just how many 
line officers are now serving ashore at the various shore stations. 
7 you for giving this your usual prompt attention, 

am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
THOMAS L. BLANTON. 


The following is the reply sent me by the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy: 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 6, 1933. 
The Hon. THomas L. 


BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: In reply to your letter of January 4, 
1933, in which you request certain information regarding the 
compensation and allowances for officers of flag rank, you are 
advised as follows: 

The rates of pay, etc., quoted in the first paragraph of your 
letter are correct. 

Attached hereto is a list showing the allowance of mess equip- 
ment allowed the messes concerned, and, in addition thereto, a 
sufficient quantity of cooking utensils for use in the ship's galley 
aboard ship and the kitchens of commandants’ quarters ashore. 
These articles are the property of the Government and not of the 
officers concerned. 

There are at present 205 enlisted men serving ashore as stewards, 
cooks, and mess attendants in such messes as are authorized. 
3 oi 2,006 line officers serving ashore at the various sta- 

ons, etc. 

I trust the above is the information you desire. 


Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST LEE JAHNCKE, 
The Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


You will note, Mr. Chairman, that the department ad- 


mitted that—that our admirals receive regular annual pay. 


of $8,000, and, in addition, receive an annual cash bonus of 
$2,200, and that they each further receive an additional 
annual allowance of $1,700. 

I will now print in the Record the authentic list, sent me 
by the Navy Department, showing the silver, linen, glass- 
ware, and china furnished to these high naval officers. And 
‘remember it is the finest heavy silver-plated ware that is 
manufactured. Here is the list sent by the department: 
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Knives, table 

Knives and forks, —. — „ 
Knives and forks, carving, small 
Knives and forks, fis 


Pitchers, cream, pin 
Pitchers, cream, I- pint 
Pitchers, 


Cloths, ey linen. 
Doilies, linen 
Napkins, table, linen. 


Glasses, sherbert. sy 


Lining, mustard - pot. 
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Chief of 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to ask my colleagues how many 
families are there in the United States that have in their 
homes as much silver, linen, glassware, and china as is 
furnished these high naval officers by the Government? 

I am glad to inform the House that our distinguished 
colleague from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], chairman of the legis- 
lative Committee on Naval Affairs, has promised to bring in 
at an early date a bill, and pass it, correcting this pay and 
allowance business. Every single bill for the last 25 years 
that has affected the pay and emoluments of a naval officer 
or an Army officer has been brought in here couched in such 
technical language that there was not a man in the House 
who could understand just what it meant. Many high offi- 
cers themselves could not figure out just what all of their 
perquisites were. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Every bill they have brought in here has 
been in technical language that only they could figure out 
exactly what it meant, and the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson] has promised to bring in a bill that is going 
to be written in the English language and in the ordinary 
kind of language that you and I understand and that the 
people understand, so that we may know just exactly what 
they are getting. 

I want to give them proper pay. I think our Army officers 
ought to receive pay commensurate with their station and 
the services which they render. I want to give proper pay 
to our Naval officers. I am not chinchy with them, but I do 
not want to give them improper amounts and I do not want 
them to be given improper allowances which they now get. 

This ought to be stopped. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr, CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent for two minutes to read a short poem. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York (reading): 

AN EPITAPH I WOULD LIKE TO WRITE 


Here lies the great (?) Lord Filibuster, 

Wonder of wind and of bluster. 

He ruled in the Kingdom of “ Guff” 

Where he gave em the works” with his stuff, 
Through the voice of his deputy, “ Hooey.” 

He departed this life and the Kingdom of Strife 
When his heart “ acted up” in a fluster. 


Moral: “No matter how you cut or slice it, it is still 
boloney.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word in order to make an inquiry. I observe that 
this paragraph, in effect, by denying pay, prohibits the offi- 
cers and enlisted men in the Army from engaging in any 
manner with publications in connection with the work of 
the Army or military associations. I observe that there is 
particular prohibition against carrying paid advertisements 
of firms doing business with the Government in such pub- 
lications, and as to that I have no comment to make. I 
think it is eminently proper. 

But I would like to inquire if it is not very severe to say in 
legislation that no officer or enlisted man may be connected 
with a publication which may exist in the Army or a mili- 
tary associations. I would like to ask the gentleman how 
long that has been in the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. For several years. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Has there been any complaint 
about it? 

Mr. COLLINS. I have heard no protests from the War 
Department, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does not the gentleman think it is 
very severe? 
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Mr. COLLINS. The theory is that the Government ought 
not to engage in the publication of magazines or newspapers 
in competition with private individuals. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This is not a question of the Gov- 
ernment engaging in the publication. 

Mr. COLLINS. Well, Army officers in the employ of the 
Government—they are supposed to do something else. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Army officers, like Members of Con- 
gress, may have some spare time. 

Mr. COLLINS. We found quite a considerable number of 
active officers engaged with publication of the character in 
question. No complaint has come to us from the officials 
of the War Department about the continuance of this 
provision. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I recall that when the matter came 
up with reference to carrying advertisements I was in thor- 
ough accord with the effort to prohibit such practice. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. I want to say that in regard 
to complaints there is a serious objection to this, especially 
in connection with a magazine called the “ Military Sur- 
geon.” That is a great international publication, and they 
are hamstrung by this very provision. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Connery: Page 12, after line 11, 
insert the following: “ Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used to pay any officer on the retired list whose 
income is in excess of $3,000.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachu- 
setis desire to be heard? 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, it is clearly a limitation 
on an appropriation bill, and it is not legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the amendment under 
consideration relates to a limitation on the pay of officers 
so as to restrict their activities in so far as publications are 
concerned which bear some advertising. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts has reference 
to something entirely extraneous, relating to the pay of the 
officer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule. The 
Chair does not think that the amendment is germane as 
offered and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment as a new paragraph. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CONNERY: Page 12, after line 11, 
insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“That no part of this appropriation shall be used to pay any 
officer on the retired list whose income is in excess of $3,000.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve the point of order. I believe 
the gentleman from Oregon wishes to make a preferential 
motion. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, can I be taken off the 
floor in this manner? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Martin of Oregon: Page 12, strike 
out all of lines 1 to 12, inclusive. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that we have no quorum. It is too late in the evening to 
take up a controversial matter of this kind. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is an amendment pending and this particular 
amendment of the gentleman from Oregon is out of order 
now. The amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
was offered as a separate paragraph. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Driver, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
14199, the Army appropriation bill, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 

Mr. James, at the request of Mr. Mares, on account of illness. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the following title, 
which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 13975. An act making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933, and prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1933, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled 
bill of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 4095. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pun- 
ish the unlawful breaking of seals of railroad cars con- 
taining interstate or foreign shipments, the unlawful en- 
tering of such cars, the stealing of freight and express 
packages or baggage or articles in process of transportation 
in interstate shipment, and the felonious asportation of 
such freight or express packages or baggage or articles 
therefrom into another district of the United States, and 
the felonious possession or reception of the same,” ap- 
proved February 13, 1913, as amended (U. S. C., title 18, 
secs. 409-411), by extending its provisions to provide for 
the punishment of stealing or otherwise unlawful taking 
of property from passenger cars, sleeping cars, or dining 
cars, or from passengers on such cars, while such cars are 
parts of interstate trains, and authorizing prosecution there- 
for in any district in which the defendant may have taken 
or been in possession of the property stolen or otherwise 
unlawfully taken. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on this day present to the 
President for his approval a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H. R. 13975. An act making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933, and prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1933, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, January 19, 1933, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Tentative list of committee hearings scheduled for Thurs- 
day, January 19, 1933, as reported to the floor leader: 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10.30 a. m.—caucus room) 
Continue hearings on H. R. 13997, to provide revenue for 
the District of Columbia by taxation of nonintoxicating 


liquors. 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


(10.30 a. m.—room 394, House Office Building) 


Hearings on H. J. Res. 549, Philippine immigration mat- 
ters. 
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MERCHANT MARINE, RADIO, AND FISHERIES 
(10 a. m.) 
Continue hearings on S. 4491, to regulate intercoastal car- 
riers. 
LABOR 
(10 a. m.) 
Continue hearings on 5-day-week and 6-hour-day pro- 
posals. 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
H. R. 9698, Samoa organic act. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 1492. 
An act to add certain lands to the Columbia National Forest 
in the State of Washington; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1879). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on the Terri- 
tories was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(S. 3475) to amend section 5 of the act approved July 10, 
1890 (28 Stat. 664), relating to the admission into the Union 
of the State of Wyoming, and the same was referred to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAAS: A bill (H. R. 14296) to authorize the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to make loans to private 
colleges, universities, and institutions of higher learning, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14297) to 
provide for filling vacancies in motor-vehicle service; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: A bill (H. R. 14298) for the 
protection of laborers and mechanics on public buildings or 
public works of the United States; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 14299) to provide for the 
issuance of United States bonds in order to expand the 
volume of Federal reserve notes, to provide for the purchas- 
ing and coining of silver, to provide for the protection of the 
gold reserves of the United States, and to relieve the existing 
national emergency; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: A bill (H. R. 14300) to estab- 
lish a bimetallic system of currency employing gold and 
silver, to fix the relative value of gold and silver, to provide 
for the free coinage of silver as well as gold, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. : 

By Mr. MILLARD: A bill (H. R. 14301) to provide for the 
use of nonscattering safety glass in motor vehicles owned by 
the United States or the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEWART: A bill (H. R. 14302) to provide for 
the creation of the Morristown National Historical Park in 
the State of New Jersey, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 14303) authorizing the 
George Washington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge Corpora- 
tion, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Potomac River at or near 
Dahlgren, Va.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 14304) to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to issue Treasury notes 
and silver certificates, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 561) 
amending section 2 of the joint resolution entitled “Joint 
resolution authorizing the President, under certain condi- 
tions, to invite the participation of other nations in the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair, providing for the admission of their ex- 
hibits, and for other purposes,” approved February 5, 1929, 
and amending section 7 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
tect the copyrights and patents of foreign exhibitors at A 
Century of Progress (Chicago World’s Fair Centennial Cele- 
bration), to be held at Chicago, Ill., in 1933,” approved July 
19, 1932; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MEAD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 562) to ex- 
clude substitute postal employees from the operation of the 
economy act when their aggregate earnings are less than 
$83.33 a month; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

By Mr. CANNON: Resolution (H. Res. 355) to print as a 
House document the report of the power needs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on Printing. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
Executive Departments. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial from the Senate of the State 
of Nebraska, memorializing Congress to pass the Wheeler 
bill (S. 2487); to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

Also, a memorial from the Legislature of the State of 
North Dakota, memorializing Congress to pass the Frazier 
bill (S. 1197); to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 14305) granting a pen- 
sion to Susie Thrasher Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14306) granting an increase of pension 
to John House Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 14307) for the relief of 
Rudolph R. Mueller; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 14308) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Bessie C. Beebe; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14309) 
granting six months’ pay to Margaret M. Bearinger; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14310) granting an increase of pension 
to Helena K. Helm; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOVETTE: A bill (H. R. 14811) granting a pension 
to Mollie Key; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14312) granting a pension to Samuel 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 14313) for the relief of Robert 
B. James; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RICH: A bill (H. R. 14314) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Lomison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 14315) for the relief of 
Chellis T. Mooers; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 14316) granting a pen- 
sion to Affie W. McCandless; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANE: A bill (H. R. 14317) for the relief of 
Sidney R. Nixon; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14318) for the relief of Earnest B. 
Carleton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows; 

9643. By Mr. BOEHNE: Petition of Floyd Knobs Christian 
Church, of Georgetown, Ind., praying for the retention of 
the eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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9644. Also, petition of L. W. Mayhugh, Georgetown, Ind., 
and others, praying for the retention of the eighteenth 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9645. Also, petition of the Missionary Society of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, of Chandler, Ind., to retain 
the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9646. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the 
city council of the town of Emeryville, State of California, 
protesting against any Federal taxation which imposes, or 
may be interpreted to impose, a burden upon States, State 
agencies, or publicly owned utilities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

9647. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of Endi- 
cott Branch 1750, National Association of Letter Carriers, 
opposing the economy act or any salary reductions; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9648. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution of the Senate of the 
State of New York, concurred in without amendment by 
the assembly, memorializing Congress to adopt the Wagner 
bill which was introduced by Senator Wacner on January 
9, and provides for seven significant changes in the relief 
law; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

9649. Also, petition of the New York and New Jersey 
Common Brick Manufacturers’ Association, urging the Con- 
gress to restore the 2-cent rate for first-class mail; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9650. By Mr. DELANEY: Petition of the Senate of the 
State of New York, urging the adoption of Senator ROBERT 
F. Waanenr’s bill, introduced January 9, 1933, providing for 
seven significant changes in the relief law; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

9651. By Mr. GARBER: Petition urging support of rail- 
way pension bills (S. 4646 and H. R. 9891); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9652. Also, petition of certain citizens of Ringwood, Okla., 
urging retention of the prohibition laws and protesting 
against movement for modification or repeal; also resolu- 
tions adopted by the Associated Forces for the Retention of 
the Eighteenth Amendment and for Law Enforcement, at 
Dover, Del., December 20, 1932, urging enforcement of the 
prohibition laws and expressing opposition against modifica- 
tion or repeal; also letter from the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Laverne, Okla., expressing approval of op- 
position to repeal of the eighteenth amendment and the 
beer bill submitted to the House, and the belief that such 
opposition is representative of the sentiment of the majority 
of the residents of Oklahoma; also letter from the Daughters 
of the American Constitution, St. Louis, Mo., in opposition 
to modification or repeal of the prohibition laws; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9653. By Mr. HANCOCK of New York: Petition of Rev. 
John V. Darrow and other residents of Cortland County, 
N. Y., favoring the stop-alien amendment to the Constitu- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9654. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Chamber of Commerce, 
Willmar, Minn., urging regulation of bus and truck trans- 
portation; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

9655. Also, petition of Elmer J. Eklund Unit of Post 117, 
American Legion, Thief River Falls, Minn., urging enact- 
ment of all veterans’ legislation; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9656. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Resolution of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Wathena, Kans., opposing any and 
all measures of repeal, nullification, or modification of the 
eighteenth amendment and requesting adequate appropria- 
tions for the enforcement thereof; also, resolution of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of McLouth, Kans., 
opposing all measures of repeal, nullification, or modification 
of the eighteenth amendment and requesting adequate ap- 
propriations for the enforcement thereof; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

9657. By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: Petition of S. D. 
Scott and 100 merchants of Norfolk, Portsmouth, and New- 
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port News, Va., protesting the tax on toilet goods and cos- 
metics; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9658. Also, petition of Old Dominion Post, American 
Legion, of Norfolk, Va., protesting the proposed reduction in 
the Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

9659. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Vincent G. Litcher, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., opposing cut in appropriations for citizens’ 
military training camps; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

9660. Also, petition of Legislature of the State of New 
York, favoring proposals introduced by Senator Wacner in 
the United States Senate, providing for seven significant 
changes in the relief law now being administered by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

9661. Also, petition of the National Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio, Washington, D. C., opposing House bill 7716, 
a proposed amendment to the radio act of 1927; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

9662. By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Fleet Reserve As- 
sociation of Bridgeport, Conn.; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

9663. Also, petition of Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
of Kensington, Conn.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

9664. By Mr. MILLARD: Petition presented at the re- 
quest of the members of the Nyack, N. Y., branch of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

9665. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition by 23 citizens of Rogers, 
Ohio, and vicinity, urging opposition to any measure seek- 
ing to nullify the Constitution by legalizing beer, an in- 
toxicating beverage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9666. By Mr. O'CONNOR: Resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York, urging enacting of Wagner bill 
to liberalize loans to States by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

9667. By Mr. ROBINSON: Letter urging support of and 
appropriations for national defense, signed by Lieut. Edward 
J. Brucher, Waterloo, Iowa, president department of 
Iowa Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 

9668. By Mr. RUDD: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, favoring the proposals introduced by 
Senator RonzRT F. Wacner in the Senate of the United 
States, providing for seven significant changes in the relief 
law, now being administered by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

9669. Also, petition of the National Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio, with reference to the proposed amendment 
to the radio act of 1927, as contained in House bill 7716; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine, Fisheries, and Radio. 

9670. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition of Ethel Lowman and 26 
other resident voters of Conneautville, Pa., urging the pas- 
sage of the stop-alien amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9671. Also, protest filed by V. B. Eiler, H. H. Benedict, 
Jos. W. Grey, George B. Bauer, Louis Gould, W. C. Jones, 
A. H. Anderson, Warren A. Love, H. E. Whitford, Clarence 
W. Johnson, Victor O. Reed, R. T. Johnstone, R. C. Hollis, 
and Wm. N. Bennett, all veterans of the World War who 
saw active service, protesting against the elimination of the 
Citizens Military Training Camp and Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps training camps; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

9672. Also, petition of West Green Grange, No. 1296, Erie 
County, Pa., protesting against further foreclosures of farm 
mortgages, and asking that legislation be passed reducing 
interest rates on mortgages to 3% or 4 per cent; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

9673. By Mr. STEWART: Resolution of Linden, N. J., 
Chamber of Commerce, urging reduction of $400,000,000 in 
expenditures now being made to veterans; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans Legislation. 
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SENATE 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 19, 1933 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 10, 1933) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. BLAINE] has the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to enable 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dale Sheppard 
Austin Davis La Follette Shipstead 
Bailey Dickinson Lewis Shortridge 
Logan Smith 
Barbour Fletcher Long Smoot 
Bingham Prazier McGill Steiwer 
Black George McKellar Stephens 
laine Glass Metcalf 8 n 
Borah Glenn Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Goldsborough Neely Thomas, Okla 
Brookhart re Norbeck Townsend 
Broussard Grammer Norris Trammell 
Bulkley Harrison Nye gs 
Bulow Hastings die Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hatfield Patterson Wagner 
Capper wes Pittman Walcott 
Caraway Hayden Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Howell Reynolds Walsh, Mont. 
Coolidge Hull Robinson, Ark. Watson 
peland Johnson Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Costigan ean White 
Couzens Kendrick Schall 
Cutting Keyes Schuyler 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Senate will re- 
ceive a message from the House of Representatives. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 559) to exempt from 
the tax on admissions amounts paid for admission tickets 
sold by authority of the committee on inaugural ceremonies 
on the occasion of the inauguration of the President elect 
in March, 1933, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 4095) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to punish the unlawful breaking of 
seals of railroad cars containing interstate or foreign ship- 
ments, the unlawful entering of such cars, the stealing of 
freight and express packages or baggage or articles in proc- 
ess of transportation in interstate shipment, and the feloni- 
ous asportation of such freight or express packages or 
baggage or articles therefrom into another district of the 
United States, and the felonious possession or reception of 
the same,” approved February 13, 1913, as amended (U. S. 
C., title 18, secs. 409-411), by extending its provisions to 
provide for the punishment of stealing or otherwise un- 
lawful taking of property from passenger cars, sleeping 
cars, or dining cars, or from passengers on such cars, while 
such cars are parts of interstate trains, and authorizing 
prosecution therefor in any district in which the defendant 
may have taken or been in possession of the property stolen 
or otherwise unlawfully taken, and it was subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore. 
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FOREIGN DEBTS 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I desire to 
announce that to-morrow, as soon as the Senate convenes 
or as soon thereafter as I can obtain the floor, I expect to 
address the Senate briefly on the subject of foreign debts 
in general and the Johnson bill in particular, which under- 
takes to prohibit the sale of securities of defaulting nations 
in this country. 


FINAL ASCERTAINMENT OF ELECTORS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of State, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copy of the certificate of the Governor of Tennessee of the 
final ascertainment of electors for President and Vice 
President in the State of Tennessee at the election of No- 
yember 8, 1932, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Senate of the State of Nebraska, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


Resolution respecting bimetallic currency 


Whereas there is pending in the Congress of the United States 
a bill to establish a bimetallic system of currency, employing 
gold and silver, to fix the relative value of gold and silver, and 
to provide for the free coinage of silver, and for other purposes; 
and 

Whereas it is the sense of this State that the needs of the 
citizens of Nebraska and of the United States will be best served 
under present economic conditions by some sound system of in- 
fiating the currency: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Nebraska in forty-ninth 
regular session assembled, That we hereby memorialize and peti- 
tion the United States House of Representatives and the United 
States Senate to consider favorably the Wheeler bill (S. 2487) now 
referred to and in the hands of the Committee on Finance of the 
United States Senate, to the end that relief may be afforded to 
those States of the Union in which silver is mined in order that 
price of silver may be normally stabilized; that the aspects of the 
silver question be dealt with in so far as legislation is concerned 
as a necessary commodity as well as a monetary problem. 

2. That certified copies of this resolution be sent to the Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and each of the United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from Nebraska. 

Introduced January 12. 

Adopted January 13. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a con- 
current resolution of the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, as follows: 


STATE oF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
January 16, 1933. 

I, Mike Holm, secretary of state of the State of Minnesota, 
do hereby certify that I have compared the annexed copy with 
record of the original instrument in my office of Resolution 3, re: 
farmers’ farm relief act, commonly called the Frazier bill, as 
passed by the 1933 session of the Minnesota Legislature, and that 
said copy is a true and correct transcript of said instrument and 
of the whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the great seal of the State, at the capitol, in St. Paul, this 16th 
day of January, A. D. 1933. 

[sean] Mrxe Hol, Secretary of State. 
A concurrent resolution memorializing the President of the United 

States and the Congress of the United States that it is the sense 
of the members of the Minnesota Legislature that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should perform its solemn promise 
and duty and plece American agriculture on the basis of 
equality with other industries by providing an adequate sys- 
tem of credit, and that adequate legislation to that end should 
be adopted at the earliest possible date. 

Whereas the farmers throughout the entire United States have 
lost and are losing their lands and chattels through inability to 
refinance loans on their property because of high interest rates 
and low prices of agricultural commodities; and 

Whereas agriculture is the basic industry of this country and 
there can be no sound business prosperity unless the business of 
agriculture is placed on a sound basis and on an equal basis 
with other industries; and 

Whereas a bill has been introduced in the Senate of the United 
States, known as the farmers’ farm relief act, commonly called the 
Frazier bill, and 

A bill to liquidate and refinance agricultural indebtedness, 
and to encourage and promote agriculture, commerce and in- 
dustry, by establishing an efficient credit system, through which 
the unjust and unequal burdens placed upon agriculture, during 


the period of price fixing and deflation, may be lightened by pro- 
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viding for the liquidation and refinancing of farm mortgages and 
farm indebtedness at a reduced rate of interest through the 
Federal farm loan system, the Federal reserve banking system, 
and the postal savings depository system, and creating a 
board of agriculture to supervise the same; and 
Whereas this bill is a sound economic measure designed to 
remedy the inequalities under which agriculture is now labor- 
ing: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, by the House of Representatives of the State of Min- 
nesota (the Senate concurring), That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby urgently petitioned to enact the said 
bill into law, and that the President of the United States be 
urged to approve said measure after its passage; be it further 
Resolved, That the Minnesota Members of the United States 
Senate and the Representatives in Congress from the State of 
Minnesota be and they are hereby petitioned and most earnestly 
urged to use their best efforts to bring about a speedy enact- 
ment of said legislation; be it further 
Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy of this resolution be 
presented to the President of the United States, to the presiding 
officers of the Senate and of the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States, and to each of the Senators and 
Representatives from the State of Minnesota in the Congress 
of the United States. 
CHAS. MUNN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
K. K. SOLBERG, 
President of the Senate. 
ine the house of representatives the 9th day of January, 
33. 
FRANK T. STARKEY, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate the 11th day of January, 1933. 
G. H. SPAETH, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


FLoyD B. OLSON, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota. 


Approved January 14, 1933. 


Filed January 16, 1933. 
MIKE HOLM, 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of North Dakota, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, as follows: 


Memorial to the members of State legislatures urging State legis- 


latures to memorialize Congress to pass Senate bill 1197, known 
as the Frazier bill 


Senate Resolution No. A-1 (introduced by Senator Fine and 
Senator Greene) 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of North Dakota (the 
House of Representatives concurring), That— 

Whereas a crisis exists and hundreds of thousands of once pros- 
perous farmers in this Nation have already lost their homes and 
their all by mortgage foreclosures because of the fact that the 
price of agricultural products has for years been below the cost 
of production, a condition that affects all of the people of this 
Nation, and is largely responsible for the continuance of the de- 
pression; and 

Whereas there is no adequate way of refinancing existing agri- 
cultural indebtedness and the farmers are at the mercy of their 
mortgagees and creditors; and 

Whereas unless immediate relief is given thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of additional farmers will lose their farms 
and their homes and millions more will be forced into our cities 
and villages and the army of unemployed will necessarily increase 
to alarming proportions, precipitating a condition that threatens 
the very life of this Nation; and 

Whereas the State Legislatures of Montana, North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois have each and all memorialized 
Congress to pass Senate bill No. 1197, known as the Frazier bill, 
without delay, which bill provides that existing farm indebtedness 
shall be refinanced by the Government of the United States at 1½ 
per cent interest and 144 per cent principal on the amortization 
plan, not by issuing bonds, and plunging the Nation further into 
debt, but by issuing Federal reserve notes, the same as the Govern- 
ment now does for the banks through the Federal reserve bank: 
Now, therefore 

The Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota respect- 
fully requests and petitions the legislatures of the other States 
that have not already done so to memorialize Congress to pass 
Senate bill 1197 without delay in order that the agricultural in- 
debtedness of this Nation may be speedily liquidated and refi- 
nanced and agriculture saved from utter ruin and destruction 
and this depression brought to an intelligent and speedy end, and 
respectfully requests that the State legislatures cause copies of 
such memorial, after same has been passed, to be sent to the 
President of the United States, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House, to Senator Frazier, at Washington, D. C., 
and to WILLIAM LEMKE, Congressman elect, at Fargo, N. Dak.; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state cause sufficient copies of 
this resolution to be printed and that he cause to be mailed a 
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copy to the president of the senate and the speaker of the house 
of each of the 43 States that have not as yet memorialized Congress 
to pass Senate bill 1197, requesting that said resolution be read 
before each of said bodies. 

Oe H. OLSON, 
President of the Senate. 
SIDNEY A. PAPEE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Minnie D. CRAIG, 
Speaker of the House. 
JAMES P. CURRAN, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution adopted by the council of the city of Chicago, Ill., 
opposing the transfer of river and harbor work from the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of War, under the Corps of 
Engineers of the Army, to another department, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from 
C. C. McCarty, of Pueblo, Colo., addressed to the Senate 
and House of Representatives, making certain suggestions 
relative to economic conditions, banking, the eighteenth 
amendment, the Philippines, the Navy, foreign relations, 
etc., which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KEAN presented letters and telegrams in the nature 
of memorials from sundry banks in the State of New 
Jersey remonstrating against the practice of giving pub- 
licity to loans made by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, which were referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. KING presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
the States of Utah, Nevada, and Wyoming, remonstrating 
against the existing tax upon toilet goods and cosmetics, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BLAINE presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Marshfield, Wis., remonstrating against the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution or the repeal or 
modification of the national prohibition law, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented resolutions adopted by 
the Cumberland (Md.) preachers’ meeting, representing the 
Methodist Episcopal Churches of western Maryland and 
the Keyser-Piedmont districts of West Virginia, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 13312, legalizing the 
manufacture and sale of beer and other fermented liquors, 
etc., which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Westport Post, 
No. 33, the American Legion, of Baltimore, Md., opposing 
any reduction or cancellation of veterans’ benefits or the 
injection of a pauper clause in any law governing such 
benefits to World War veterans, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented the petition of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, Takoma-Silver Spring High School, 
Takoma Park, Md., praying for the passage of legislation 
to regulate the motion-picture industry, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Westport Post, 
No. 33, the American Legion, of Baltimore, Md., opposing 
any reduction or cancellation of veterans’ benefits or the 
injection of a pauper clause in any law governing benefits 
to World War veterans, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions numerously signed of 
sundry citizens of Columbus and Kansas City, and of Doug- 
las, Franklin, and Greenwood Counties, all in the State of 
Kansas, remonstrating against the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution or the repeal or modifica- 
tion of the national prohibition law, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Hoisington, the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of McLouth, and the congre- 
gation of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Wathena, 
all in the State of Kansas, protesting against the repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment of the Constitution or the repeal 
or modification of the national prohibition law, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 


[SEAL] 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas presented a letter from T. J. 
Spellacy, Esq., of Hartford, Conn., in relation to the tax on 
lubricating oil, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

He also presented a letter from B. G. Pasco, of Zenoria, 
La., relative to the restoration of price levels and a sound 
currency, which was referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

He also presented a telegram from A. C. Cobb, president 
of the Helena (Ark.) Cotton Exchange, in relation to cotton 
and the domestic allotment plan, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a letter from the manager of the Re- 
gional Agricultural Credit Corporation, of St. Louis, Mo., 
in relation to farm relief, especially as to farm-mortgage in- 
debtedness, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. COPELAND presented memorials of sundry citizens 
of Beaver Dams, Catlin, Horseheads, and Owego, all in the 
State of New York, remonstrating against the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution or the repeal or 
modification of the national prohibition law, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union and sundry citizens of Pulaski, N. Y., 
remonstrating against the passage of legislation to legalize 
liquors with a stronger alcoholic content than one-half of 1 
per cent, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens (letter 
carriers) of Endicott, N. Y., remonstrating against the con- 
tinuance of the economy act or further salary reductions, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Schenec- 
tady (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, protesting against par- 
ticipation by the Government in any part of the expense of 
the construction of the proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway project, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Washington 
Democratic Club, of Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn, N. Y., in- 
dorsing the “Buy American” movement, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Thirty- 
second Annual Convention of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, held at Utica, N. Y., favoring the 
passage of legislation providing for the taking of foot and 
finger prints of infants and children for identification pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. GRAMMER presented resolutions adopted by the Ta- 
coma (Wash.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring the passage 
of legislation to equalize the depreciation of foreign cur- 
rencies, etc., which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. WAGNER presented a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, favoring the passage 
of the so-called Wagner bill, providing unemployment relief 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, etc., which 
was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See concurrent resolution when laid before the Senate by 
the Vice President on the 18th instant, and printed in full, 
p. 2027, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


GREAT LAKES-ST, LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT 


Mr. WAGNER presented resolutions adopted by the 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., January 14, 1933. 
Hon. RoBERT F. WAGNER, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIR: 

Resolved, That the Schenectady Chamber of Commerce is op- 
posed to participation by the United States Government in any 
part of the expense of the construction of the proposed Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project. Some of the outstanding 
reasons for this opposition are as follows: 
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1. The United States’ share of the cost is grossly out of pro- 
portion to its share in potential and actual benefits expected to 
be derived from the project. 

2. That all estimated earnings so far submitted appear to be 
insufficient to meet the operating charges of the project; no reve- 
nue, therefore, being available for interest and amortization on 
initial cost. 

3. That the waterway, if built, will not be used by ocean-going 
vessels to the extent and manner anticipated by its proponents, 
as experience in water transportation plainly demonstrates that 
long channels, restricted in width and depth, are not used to any 
appreciable extent by ocean-going vessels. 

4. That the project as a water transportation facility will have 
a limited season of usefulness, as it would be closed to navigation 
for over five months of each year. 

5. That the construction of this waterway would be most detri- 
mental to New York State, the citizens of which would have to 
contribute an unjustly large share of its cost in proportionate 
taxation, and in that it would detract from the useful service 
now performed by the New York State Barge Canal, in which over 
$200,000,000 has been invested; and would transfer to a foreign 
port much of the business originating in the United States and 
now rightfully and economically handled at the ports of Albany 
and New York. 

6. That the hydroelectric energy to be incidentally produced 
therewith is not necessary for and could not be marketed profit- 
ably in the area of the United States which could be served, and 
in any event, rightfully belongs to the State of New York. 

7. That the hydroelectric energy derived as a by-product of the 
project could be used in the United States territory only in direct 
competition with private development now serving this area, which 
would mean a serious and unwarranted curtailment of private 
enterprise by the Government. 

8. That the funds of the United States Government should not 
be invested in an inland waterway lying largely outside the 
boundary of the United States, as in the event of the United 
States being involved in war it would not be permitted to use 
this waterway at a time when transportation facilities would be 
most needed; and finally 

9. That the construction of this waterway in the manner pro- 
posed by the treaty would be an unjust and wasteful use of the 
public funds of the United States, particularly inexcusable in the 
present period of financial distress; and be it further 

Resolved, That the president and managing director of the 
Schenectady Chamber of Commerce is authorized and directed to 
send copies of this resolution to the President elect of the United 
States and the Senators and Representatives of New York State. 

SCHENECTADY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Matcotm J. Wiso, Manager. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


Mr. GRAMMER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, and appropriately referred, 
an article by Mr. H. B. Creel, of Seattle, Wash., on the sub- 
ject of a cure for farm ills. I understand that Mr. Creel’s 
grasp of the economic phases of agriculture is so complete 
and understanding, his analyses and recommendations are 
entitled to more than passing consideration. 

There being no objection, the article was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CURE FOR FARM ILLS REALLY VERY SIMPLE 
By H. B. Creel 


[Eprror’s NoTe.—Plight of agriculture is a focal point of economic 
dislocation in United States. Around it revolve a considerable part 
of the current misconceptions, relief lunacies, and witchcraft cures. 
Farmer and businessman, banker and student of economic trends 
will find in this analytical article by Pacific Northwest's foremost 
agricultural economist much to clarify a situation which affects 
all of us. Business Chronicle readers will have the benefit of Mr. 
Creel's clear thinking quite often during 1933.] 


It is time for somebody to take a sane view of our wheat 
situation. 

Abnormal demand due to the World War not only diverted 
much acreage from other crops but caused the plowing up of some 
18,000,000 acres of new land in the United States to be sown in 
wheat. Other countries made a similar expansion. 

Wheat acreage in United States, 1909 to 1929, increased by 
17,202,000 acres; wheat acreage in Europe and Russia, 1926 to 1932, 
increased by 58,626,000 acres. 

The four wheat-exporting nations—United States, Canada, Ar- 
gentina, and Australia—will have— 


Bushels 
For export this year. òg-ſſ 1, 300, 000, 000 
BABE RGD TOC ao errs pete enemies heer 700, 000, 000 
lest ts A oat raan le eet 600, 000, 000 
United States will have on hand July 1 400, 000, 000 
1933 crop to be added, probably------------------- 800, 000, 000 
1, 200, 000, 000 
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Bushels 
United States production, 1931_-.-._..._.----.-.. 892, 271, 000 
Net-exports,. 111 ũ .d — 112, 427, 000 
Left at home 3 779, 844, 000 


Italy, France, and Germany are now self-sustaining in wheat. 
Formerly heavy buyers. 

Price of wheat at Colfax, Wash., December 30, 1932, was 22 cents 
for No. 1 white. 

Financial journals December 21 announced that United States 
prices are 10 cents above world level. 

Do not these figures effectively demonstrate that the day is past 
for us to maintain the production of wheat for export? If there 
is one single mathematical fact in the political uncertainty be- 
yond dispute, it is that the continued use of Federal funds for 
that purpose is criminal waste. 


~--- $500, 000, 000 


Of the seed loans, $35,000,000 have been repaid, but the crops 
brought less than cost; so that the money might have been bet- 
ter expended in paying the farmers to remain idle. 

For this condition the farmer is not alone to blame. During 
and after the war he was urged to produce more and more. The 
Grain Corporation handled his wheat and made a profit of $58,- 
000,000 which was turned into the United States Treasury, though 
the increased cost left the grower little profit. Bankers would 
give credit to the wheat grower ahead of any other farmer. The 
Federal appropriations were all adapted for one single result, to 
encourage continued production; hence, only aggravating the 
trouble instead of curing it. 

In 1890 the Farmers’ Alliance advocated reduction of wheat 
production. In 1933, upward of a half century later, the same 
doctrine is preached and, contrariwise, more wheat produced, 

The only purpose of this article is to point out the folly of 
continuing to produce more wheat than we need for home con- 
sumption; but it will be met with the demand for a remedy. 
Having pointed out that every bushel of wheat is either taking 
money out of the farmer's pocket or increasing his indebtedness, 
that should be sufficient; but since the present mental condition 
of the whole American people favors smoke screens rather than 
landmarks, and discards economic planets to chase comets or 
rainbows, it must be carried to a practical conclusion. 

To the question, “What can we do but raise wheat?” the first 
answer is, In raising wheat under present conditions you are only 
paying for the privilege of working for nothing and boarding 
yourself and help. 

“But we can not quit wheat!” That’s what the former gen- 
eration said about raising horses and several other things. We 
can quit any business when it has lost enough to call in the sher- 
iff. Nevertheless, the farm home is the essential foundation of 
our national existence and must be preserved at any cost. If 
the farming industry can not survive without a Government sub- 
sidy let it be applied to produce the best results. If a farmer 
is helplessly breaking down under the load of interest and taxes, 
Federal funds may profitably be used to give him an extension of 
time until conditions improve. 

Investors in stocks and bonds have been compelled to charge off 
a large part of their capital account, reaching up to 80 or 90 
per cent. If standard securities representing the Nation's indus- 
trial plant have so depreciated, why expect the Nation's agri- 
cultural plant to maintain its paper at par? The British Empire 
is unable to do so. 

At peak of the boom in 1929, measured by Dow-Jones averages, 
industrial stocks sold on New York Stock Exchange at 381.17; 
deflation carried this average down to 41.22 in 1932. This was a 
shrinkage in market value of $339.95 a share. 

To make a more direct comparison: Suppose an investor for 
income had $30,000 in July, 1929, buying $10,000 of stocks, $10,000 
of bonds, and loaning $10,000 for three years on a farm mortgage. 
In January, 1933, he is compelled to liquidate; the farmer is held 
for principal and interest in full, but look at the depreciation 
the investor had to take on his securities. 

If the subsidy had been used to enable the grower to sow half 
his wheat land in clover or grass until the accumulated surplus 
had been consumed, the financial burden to the Treasury would 
have been less, the farmer’s overhead expenses have been reduced, 
the price of wheat raised, and the fertility of the soil increased. 
Hogs at present prices may lose money if fed in a pen, but given 
grain while on clover pasture will make 15 pounds of pork out of 
every bushel and enrich the land. The wheat is a dead loss, the 
clover insures future gain. 

In the last 21 years we have increased our crop area in the 
United States 55,000,000 acres. Most of that means plowed land, 
We have also decreased the work stock—horses and mules—which 
consumed the product of some 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 acres more, 
now thrown on an already glutted market. Thus, while we have 
a small relative population increase, and our foreign demand is 
decreasing, we have added 80,000,000 to 85,000,000 to our crop 
acreage. At the same time we are importing agricultural products, 
overgrazing our forest reserves, and crowding our stock raisers out 
of business, They also complain of low prices. They could pro- 
duce meat even below present prices if done on grass instead of 

low land. 
= In the Ohio Valley, from 1870 to 1900, cattle rarely brought the 
farmer more than 3 cents per pound for beef. We received no 
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Federal aid when they went lower; but the standing of a farmer 
even then was determined by the amount of grass he had. The 
most successful English farmers in the last century raised beef 
on grass and finished it on imported grain. They bought most 
of our oil cake. The same was true of the outstanding leaders of 
agriculture in Virginia, Kentucky, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
The land on which they made money with grass has been plowed 
until most of the cream has been washed off and carried into the 
Gulf of Mexico, and their descendants are trying to lift them- 
selves by their own boot straps with Federal aid. 

A late report on a county in southeastern Ohio, where I form- 
erly lived, states that three out of four hill farms have been 
abandoned. Yet there was one man in the very t district 
living in comfort if not in luxury, and on his farm wheat yield 
rarely fell below 30 bushels per acre or corn below 80, though 
adjoining land on every side produced only a sparse growth of 
sassafras, saw briers, and broom sedge. Clover did it, for his was 
an abandoned farm he brought back to fertility. Senator Ingalls 
described grass as the expression of nature’s forgiveness. This 
generation of Americans needs that forgiveness if they are not to 
go down into history with Attila the Hun, who boasted that grass 
never grew where the hoofs of his horses had trod. 

Judging from debates in the present Congress the former routine 
will be repeated. Appropriate some public money to raise more 
wheat, to lose more money, to get another appropriation, to raise 
more wheat, to lose still more money—until everybody will be 
compelled to borrow money to pay his income tax. 

The farmers have been punished by world conditions; but there 
is worse to come. They haye been buncoed by leaders and mis- 
leaders into voting property off the tax rolls or allowing the cities 
to do so, loading the burden back on the land until Henry George’s 
aim of “taxing land up to the full rental value” is well nigh 
accomplished. 

It is significant that Seattle and Tacoma, held up as shining 
examples of the benefits of municipal ownership of utilities, have 
also the highest tax rate in cities of their class. 

Seattle has more than $100,000,000 off the tax rolls. City Light 
claims a plant worth $50,000,000, $20,000,000 reinvested in plant 
out of earnings, and a saving of $10,000,000 annually to customers, 
and earned surplus of $12,000,000. But City Light can pay no 
share of the taxes, and now must have aid from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation! Still, they persuaded the farmers of 
Washington and Oregon in 1930 to put over a bill to take all the 
other power plants off the tax rolls—and at a time when every 
county in both States is taking over land delinquent for taxes. 

In 1924 I was shown a farm in Whatcom County that rented 
for $400, taxes 8450. The owner of a finely improved quarter 
section in Skagit County was offered $50,000 in 1919. In 1924, 
after paying taxes, he had left $73 for rent. How much interest 
could he pay? 

Instead of throwing more good money after bad, why not pay 
$5 per acre bonus to put 50,000,000 acres back into grass? That 
will cost only $250,000,000, and add a large amount to value of 
crops on remainder—cheaper than allowing it to be used for 
wheat growing until the farmer and his family must be given a 
direct dole. 

Department of Agriculture very properly urges return to farming 
as a subsistence instead of a speculation; but at least 50,000,000 
acres are speculative and should be returned to 5 

Some enthusiastic rainbow chaser is ready to scream: “ But 
how will that help the fruit grower?” It will not help the fruit 
grower. He has elected to put all his eggs in one basket—an ex- 
pensive one—and must take what comes; but it is silly to reject 
the most immediate and practicable relief because it does not 
regulate the universe. 

Reforestation of these marginal lands would cost ten times as 
much as restoration to grass, and would not admit of future use 
if required for crops, Kansas, Nebraska, and Minnesota alone 
could lift the burden if they would cut wheat in half 
for the next three years. It is impossible to get exact figures but 
it seems safe to say that every bushel of wheat raised east of Mis- 
souri River points in 1930 represented a net loss of 25 to 50 cents. 

What about corn, cotton, pork, and tobacco? We can eat a 
lot more corn and pork. If the women take to wearing clothes 
again, that will make a market for cotton. I don't use tobacco. 
Let’s cure one ailment at a time. 

There have been individuals who were good farmers but only 
one class of real farmers—the Pennsylvania Dutch. Whether they 
have also been corrupted I am unable to say, but no plea for 
Federal aid has come from Lancaster County, Pa. Their system 
differed from the average American system of change and extreme 
waste in three outstanding rules: 

1. They bought land to keep—not as a speculation. 

2. They bought nothing that could be produced at home and 
wasted nothing. 

3. They bought only when they had the money to pay. The 
States which have made greatest departure from these essentials 
are also making loudest plea for aid for farmers. 

What do the farmers need? 

First. They need a United States chamber of agriculture which 
will speak with one authoritative voice and make the farmer feel 


that he is on a level with American Bankers’ Association, National 
Association of Manufacturers, American Federation of Labor, or 
any other organized group. For this lack the farmers themselves 
are solely responsible. 

Second. The farmers need to be saved from themselves and the 
consequences of their own errors. In this they are not alone. 
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They have made mistakes; but compared with the eminent finan- 
ciers, the captains of industry, the massive intellects, the forward- 
looking statesmen, and the scientific investigators, they are a 
monument of wisdom. As one of the family I can admit that the 
8 has not much sense but he has about the entire visible 
Supply. 
Ot fools the world has such a store 
That he who would not see an ass 
Must hide at home and lock his door 
And break his looking-glass.” 


The farmer can take care of his enemies if somebody will save 
him from his fool friends. 

They are “liberal "—with his coin. 

They have taught him “ pr "toward bankruptcy. 

Two prominent articles in the Country Gentleman for this 
month show that we are regaining sanity. 
0 can not clean up the mess, give the 4-H clubs a 

ce. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I have received from the 
secretary of state of the State of Connecticut a joint resolu- 
tion adopted by the general assembly relating to national 
defense, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule, the joint resolu- 
tion will be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 


STATE oF CONNECTICUT, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Hartjord, January 18, 1933. 
Hon. Hiram BINGHAM, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sm: I have the honor to transmit to you a copy of a 
senate joint resolution, No. 35, by our general assembly 
here in Connecticut on the 17th day of January, 1933, and trans- 
mitted as directed by such general assembly, 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN A. DANAHER, Secretary. 
ELMER H. LOUNSBURY, 
Deputy Secretary of State. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
OF THE SECRETARY, 


Senate Joint Resolution 35, memorializing Congress concerning 
national defenses 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


January Session, A. D. 1933. 

Resolved by this assembly— 

Whereas the Congress of the United States enacted in 1920 the 
national defense act, which provided the first well-coordinated 
system of national defense which this Nation has ever had; and 

Whereas during the intervening years curtailment in this pro- 
gram has been made and meanwhile our Navy has not been main- 
tained at anywhere near “ treaty strength,” and our Army 
has been subjected to consistent reductions until to-day our 
defense forces have reached the irreducible minimum consistent 
with national security; and 

Whereas at the present time efforts are being made to effect a 
still further curtailment through the reduction or entire elimina- 
tion of the United States Marine Corps, reduction in the Regular 
Army, the elimination of the citizens’ military training camps, the 
elimination of the Junior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and 
substantial reduction in the training programs of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the National 
Guard, and the Naval Militia; and 

Whereas the State of Connecticut has always been throughout 
its entire history, first as a colony and later as a State, a firm 
believer in national preparedness, which belief it has always backed 
by its acts and the deeds of its citizens in times of emergency: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of the State of Connecti- 
cut in regular session assembled deprecates the attempts now being 
made to reduce further our national defense and respectfully urges 
upon the Congress of the United States that no further reduction 
be made at this time; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Vice President of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, to the chairmen of 
the Committees on Appropriations, Military, and Naval Affairs in 
the respective Houses of the Congress, and to our Senators and 
Congressmen. 

State of Connecticut, passed by senate January 17, 1933. 

mag —j— Connecticut, passed by house of representatives Janu- 
ary 17. 3 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASE OF AMERICAN GOODS 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I desire to present a letter 
from Matthew Woll, president of America's Wage Earners’ 
Protective Conference, urging that public funds be spent 
only for articles or commodities which are of the growth, 
production, or manufacture of American labor. I ask that 
it may be printed in the RECORD. 


1933 
There being no objection, the letter was ordered to lie on 


the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICA'S WAGE EARNERS’ PROTECTIVE CONFERENCE, 
New York City, January 6, 1933. 


Hon. James J. Davts, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In the midst of the misery and suffering now 
existent among the milllons of America’s unemployed workers our 
national spirit has seemingly been aroused and the cry through- 
out our country is, “ Help put America’s workers again at work— 
buy American.” 

The Congress two years ago heeded our request made at that 
time and inserted in some of the appropriation bills a requirement 
that public funds be spent only for articles or commodities which 
are of the growth, production, or manufacture of American labor. 

Last year this requirement was inserted in several of the appro- 
priation bills. 

This year we respectfully ask that this requirement be inserted 
in all of the appropriation bills. 

The insertion of this requirement in the appropriation bills of 
last year provided employment for many thousands of America’s 
workers who otherwise would have been unable to secure employ- 
ment. 

The continuance of this policy and extending it to all purchases 
made by or with moneys appropriated by the Congress will provide 
employment for America’s workers and will contribute greatly 
toward the elimination of our present depression by providing a 
purchasing power which otherwise would go to workers in foreign 
lands. 

We sincerely trust that you, as a member of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, will insist on this requirement being in- 
serted in all of the appropriation bills. 

Respectfully yours, 
MATTHEW WOLL, President. 
RESTORATION OF PRICE LEVEL OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I desire to present a letter I 
have received from the Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Tuscarora, dated Wyalusing, Pa., January 15, 1933, to- 
gether with a resolution accompanying the letter. I ask 
that the letter and the resolution may be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

There being no objection, the letter and the accompany- 
ing resolution were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

FARMERS’ MUTUAL Fire INSURANCE Co. OF TUSCARORA, 
Wyalusing Pa., January 15, 1933. 
Hon. James J. Davis, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I am inclosing a very important resolution passed by 
about 200 representative men of Bradford County at the annual 
meeting of the Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Tuscarora, 
held at Spring Hill Community Hall January 9, 1933. 

I am hoping this will have your consideration and you will do 
all in your power to help the condition of the farmers in this great 
country of ours. 

Yours very truly, 
R. L. BLOCHER, 
Secretary Insurance Co. 


Resolution passed at Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co.'s annual 
meeting 


Resolved, We, the members of the Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co, of Tuscarora, in session assembled, deem it necessary, if 
the farmers’ interest obligations are to be met, that the price level 
of agricultural products be raised to the price level at which the 
mortgages and debts were made. 

We therefore earnestly beseech you, our representatives of legis- 
lation and Congress, to take such steps in changing our monetary 
system that will restore the price level of agriculture products to 
the level of those of from 1921 to 1929. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BRATTON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 5325) for the 
relief of Sadie L. Kirby, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1088) thereon. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 5283) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to make available to the municipality 
of Aberdeen, Wash., the U. S. S. Newport, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 1097) thereon. 

Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1011) for the relief of 
William E. B. Grant, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1089) thereon. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 3493) for 
the relief of Grant MacInnes, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1090) thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10743) to require the pur- 
chase of domestic supplies for public use and the use of 
domestic materials in public buildings and works, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1091) 
thereon. 

Mr. GRAMMER, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11930) to provide a 
preliminary examination of the Green River, Wash., with a 
view to the control of its floods, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1092) thereon. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 13372. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Pee 
Dee River and a bridge across the Waccamaw River, both 
at or near Georgetown, S. C. (Rept. No. 1093); 

H. R. 13743. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Illinois and Mississippi Canal 
near Tiskilwa, Ill. (Rept. No. 1094); 

H. R. 13744. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Illinois and Mississippi Canal 
near Langley, Ill. (Rept. No. 1095); and 

H. R. 13852. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Rock 
River, south of Moline, Ill. (Rept. No. 1096). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 5454) for the relief of A. Keith McMurdo; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: 

A bill (S. 5455) for the relief of Harry Thomas; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 5456) to extend the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to extend the period of time during which final 
proof may be offered by homestead entrymen,” approved 
May 13, 1932, to desert-land entrymen; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 5457) to provide a civil government for the 
Virgin Islands of the United States; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 5458) to provide revenue for the District of 
Columbia by the taxation of beer, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 5459) amending section 112 of the United States 
Code, Annotated book 28; subtitle “ Civil suits; where to be 
brought ”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5460) for the relief of the Southern Products 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BULKLEY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 235) amending provisions in 
river and harbor laws relating to local cooperation in the 
prosecution of waterway improvements; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 236) to provide for the 
maintenance of public order and the protection of life and 
property in connection with the presidential inaugural cere- 
monies in 1933; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
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THE BANKING ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BYRNES submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to Senate bill 4412, which was ordered to be 
considered as read, to lie on the table, to be printed, and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 44, beginning with line 20, to strike out all through 
line 8, page 45, and insert in lieu thereof the following new 
paragraph: s 

“(c) A national banking association may establish and operate 
new branches within the limits of the city, town, or , or at 
any point within the State, in which said association is situated, 
if such establishment and operation by State banks are not at the 
time expressly prohibited by the law of the State in question. 
No such association shall establish a branch outside of the city, 
town, or village in which it is situated unless it has a paid in 
and unimpaired capital stock of not less than $500,000.” 

Mr. BULKLEY submitted three amendments intended to 
be proposed by him to Senate bill 4412, which were ordered 
to be considered as read, to lie on the table, to be printed, 
and to be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

Wherever the phrase “ banking act of 1932" occurs, amend to 
read “ banking act of 1933.” 

On page 35, line 7, to strike out the word “ hereafter,” and 
after the word “purchased” insert “after this section as 
amended takes effect.” 

On page 35, line 14, to strike out the word “hereafter,” and 
after the word “purchased” insert “after this section as 
amended takes effect.” r 

Mr. NORBECK submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to Senate bill 4412, which was ordered to 
be considered as read, to lie on the table, to be printed, 
and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 45, after line 8, insert the following: 

“Provided, That in States with a population of less than 
1,000,000, and which have no cities located therein with a popu- 
lation exceeding 100,000, the capital shall be not less than 
$250,000.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to Senate bill 4412, which was ordered 
to be considered as read, to lie on the table, to be printed, 
and to be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

On page 40, line 3, after the word “after,” to strike out the 
words “July 1, 1935” and insert the words “ five years after the 
enactment of the banking act of 1933.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to Senate bill 4412, which was 
ordered to be considered as read, to lie on the table, to be 
printed, and to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

On page 10, to strike out lines 1, 2, and 3 and insert the fol- 
N 6. (a) The first paragraph of section 10 of the Federal 
reserve act is hereby repealed, provided that the present members 
of such board shall serve until their successors have been selected 
and qualify.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to Senate bill 4412, which was 
ordered to be considered as read, to lie on the table, to be 
printed, and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


n page 36, line 6, to strike out the word “ general.” 
GOVERNMENT PURCHASE OF AMERICAN GOODS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
submit several amendments to the bill H. R. 10743, which 
has passed the House and I understand will be reported 
i favorably by the Committee on Commerce to the Senate, 
and also to submit a statement in explanation thereof, all 
of which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and appropri- 
ately referred. 

There being no objection, the House bill, the statement, 
and amendments were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON H. R. 10743, 5. 5411, AND SIMILAR BILLS, ENTITLED 

. “TO REQUIRE THE PURCHASE OF DOMESTIC SUPPLIES FOR PUBLIC 

USE AND THE USE OF DOMESTIC MATERIALS IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
AND PUBLIC WORKS” 


H. R. 10743 has 
mittee of the Senate. 


the House and is now before a com- 
It is called the “ Wilson bill,” being intro- 


duced by Representative Wiso, and has been referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. It is stated that the committee has 
voted to report the bill to the Senate. 
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S. 5411 is exactly the same as the Wilson bill, and was intro- 
duced by Senator Sretwer. It is pending before the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

Briefly stated, H. R. 10743 as passed by the House seeks to 
require all articles or materials used by the Federal departments 
to be of domestic manufacture, and that such articles as are 
manufactured domestically shall be wholly” made of materials 
mined, produced, or manufactured domestically. 

Section 2 of this bill is objectionable for the reason that it 
goes too far in requiring that all articles used by the Federal 
departments be manufactured “ wholly" out of articles, materials, 
or supplies mined, produced, or manufactured, as the case may 
be, in the United States. This section 2 would apply to all ma- 
terials or supplies of any kind and nature used by any Federal 
department, except for experimental or scientific purposes, or 
except where the articles are not mined, produced, or manufac- 
tured in the United States. 

In the House of Representatives a question was asked of Repre- 
sentative HOLLISTER as to whether this would exclude canned 
peaches which were canned with Cuban and the answer was, 
first, that “I should not think it would.” But when Representa- 
tive Leavirr asked Representative HOLLISTER a few minutes later, 
“ How, under this bill, could Cuban sugar be used in canned goods 
for the use of the Government when good Montana or Colorado 
sugar was just as available?” the answer was, “If it were just as 
available, I should think it probably could not be.” Thus illus- 
trating the dilemma that any manufacturer may expect to be in 
when attempting to act under such legislation. 

A similar question was asked in respect to paper purchased by 
the Federal departments that might have been manufactured out 
of imported wood pulp. It was called to the attention of the 
House of Representatives that some domestic wood pulp was man- 
ufactured, but that larger quantities were imported which is man- 
ufactured into paper in this country. The sponsors of the bill in 
the House of Representatives merely stated that they felt such 
paper could still be purchased by the Federal departments under 
the provision that the exclusion thereof would be “inconsistent 
with the public interest,” as provided in the second line of section 2. 

Section 3 provides that every contract for the construction, alter- 
ation, or repair of any public building and public work shall con- 
tain a provision against the use of foreign articles or against the 
use of domestic manufactured articles that are not wholly manu- 
factured from domestic materials. It will be noted that this sec- 
tion 3 covers only contracts for “ construction work,” and therefore 
has no application whatsoever to the very large purchases of ordi- 
nary materials and supplies used for other than construction work. 
However, the only penalty provided in the bill is in subsection b 
of section 3, which penalty can only be imposed where there has 
been a violation of the provision inserted in a Government con- 
tract. Thus the entire bill will be effective only on materials for 
construction work and leaves the general provisions of section 2 
effective only to the extent of a declaration of policy, to say the 
most. 

Public hearings were had on the bill in the House in the spring 
of 1932, and difficulties were apparently encountered by the com- 
mittee in the House in the drafting of a workable bill. 

As far as actual manuf; processes are concerned, there 
are very few articles that can be stated to be manufactured 
“wholly” out of domestic products, and any required change in 
the ordinary processes of manufacture so as to exclude entirely 
imported products would create grave difficulties to most manu- 
facturing concerns. 

For the past two or three years provisions have appeared in 
various appropriation bills requiring that preference be given to 
the purchase by the Federal departments of domestic articles. 
Due to the general nature of these provisions and rulings of the 
Comptroller General, these provisions have been only partially 
effective in accomplishing the purpose of the Federal 
departments to use exclusively domestic products. This was prin- 
cipally due to the ruling of the Comptroller General that Ameri- 
can goods would be preferred only when all other conditions were 
equal, including cost. As a result of the requirement that cost" 
be equal, the so-called domestic preference clauses in contracts 
have been rather academic. 

Senator Jonnson has introduced an amendment to H. R. 13520, 
which is the Treasury and Post Office appropriation bill, which 
does not go as far as the Wilson and Steiwer bills, but which does 
apparently correct the most serious defects of the previous enact- 
ments requiring “domestic preference.” This is done in Senator 
JOHNSON’s amendment by providing that the Federal Government 
departments shall purchase domestic manufactured articles, “ not- 
withstanding that such articles may cost more, if such excess of 
cost be not unreasonable,” and excepts from the provisions only 
“such articles which are not produced or manufactured in the 
United States of a suitable quality and in commercial quantities.” 

The Johnson amendment seems to be a step further than 
previous provisions in appropriation bilis, without requiring an 
absolute exclusion of every kind of foreign material, whether 
merely an insignificant component part of a domestically manu- 
factured product or otherwise. 

I am in favor of the broad policy of all of these bills, but feel 
that the Wilson and Steiwer bills go so far as to be impractical 
of application and would result in serious dislocation of trade in 
some cases far more injurious to the country than the beneficial 
results that the bills are intended to accomplish. 
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Tt will be noted in Senator JomNson’s amendment than an ex- 
ception is made to articles not produced or manufactured in the 
United States in commercial quantities,” while Senator Srrrwra's 
bill excepts only such articles as are not produced or manufactured 
in the Uni States. Thus, any small production of an article in 
the United States would apparently bring that article under the 
ban. The bill even goes farther and in the present form actually 
prevents the purchase by the Federal Government of an article 
which may have some imported component part, no matter how 
small, although such component part is not even mined, produced, 
or manufactured in the United States. The bill illustrates its 
defects when it is considered that the imported component part 
which would bar the purchase in a manufactured article may be 
purchased if such “component part” is purchased alone. This 
undoubtedly was not the intent of the bill, and, to say the least, 
should be corrected. 

A list of articles commonly used in manufacturing which make 
up component parts of products sold to the Federal Government 
but are commonly imported would be very extensive. In most 
cases they are little-known elements, and in relation ta the value 
of the domestic product are very small. They are, however, in 
most cases essential to sound manufacturing practice. Tin, nickel, 
manganese, and other special alloys in the metals industry, cork, 
rubber, flax, silk, chocolate, cocoa, coffee, jute, copra, and many 
products (largely on the free list in the tariff act) might be cited. 

The Johnson amendment appears to be much more satisfactory 
to the business interests of the country than any other proposals 
and permits of the least disruption of trade practice, both for 
the Government and for domestic manufacturers. 

In any case, the House bill should be carefully perfected and an 
exception should be made of all articles used in the manufacture 
of goods in the United States which have been imported prior 
to the enactment of the bill (many of which are completely 
fabricated or in process); it should not apply to any imported 
materials that are on the free list, otherwise the bill would be in 
direct opposition to the carefully considered individual items and 
policies covered in the tariff act; section 3 of the Steiwer bill 
should provide that the provision barring imported materials 
should be included in all contracts of the Federal Government, 
otherwise it will not accomplish its purpose. 

To accomplish a part of such improvement of the bill I have 
introduced several amendments. I believe, however, that the 
Johnson amendment above referred to accomplishes the general 
purpose better than the House and Steiwer bills, even if improved. 

Amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. WatsH of Massa- 
chusetts to the bill (H. R. 10743) to require the purchase of do- 
mestic supplies for public use and the use of domestic materials 
in public buildings and works, viz: 

On page 2, line 14, after the word “used,” to insert the words 
“or the articles, materials, or supplies from which they are 
manufactured.” 

On page 2, line 15, after the word “States,” to insert the words 
“in commercial quantities.” 

On page 2, line 18, after the word States.“ to insert the words 
“and the acquisition for public use of articles, materials, and 
supplies.” 

On page 2, line 19, strike out the words “ the work” and insert 
the words “such contract,” 

On page 2, line 21, after the word “use,” insert the words and 


furnish. 

On page 3, line 16, strike out the word “sixty” and insert the 
word ten.“ 

On page 3, line 21, after the word “act,” insert the words or 
to any articles, materials, and supplies which have been imported 
prior to such effective date.” 


H. R. 10743 


An act to require the purchase of domestic supplies for public use 
and the use of domestic materials in public buildings and works 


Be it enacted, ete., That when used in this act— 

(a) The term “ United States," when used in a 
sense, includes the United States and any place subject to 
jurisdiction thereof; 

(b) The terms “public use,” “public building,” and “public 
work shall mean use by, public building of, and public work of, 
the United States, the District of Columbia, Hawali, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, the Philippine Islands, American Samoa, the Canal Zone, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, and unless 
inconsistent with the public interest, or unless the cost is un- 
reasonable, only such unmanufactured articles, materials, and 
supplies as have been mined or produced in the United States, and 
only such manufactured articles, materials, and supplies as have 
been manufactured in, the United States wholly of articles, mate- 
rials, or supplies mined, produced, or manufactured, as the case 
may be, in the United States, shall be acquired for public use. 
This section shall not apply with respect to articles, materials, or 
supplies for use outside the United States, or to be used for ex- 
perimental or scientific purposes, or if articles, materials, or sup- 
plies of the class or kind to be used are not mined, produced, or 
manufactured, as the case may be, in the United States. 

Sec. 3. (a) Every contract for the construction, alteration, or 


8 
the 


repair of any public building or public work in the United States 
shall contain a provision that in the performance of the work the 
contractor and all subcontractors shall, so far as practicable, and 
unless the cost is unreasonable, use only such unmanufactured 
articles, materials, and supplies as have been mined or produced 
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rials, and supplies as have been manufactured in the United 
States wholly of articles, materials, or supplies mined, produced, 
or manufactured, as the case may be, in the United States. 

(b) If the head of a department, bureau, agency, or independent 
establishment which has made any contract containing the pro- 
vision required by subsection (a) finds that in the performance of 
such contract there has been a failure to comply with such pro- 
visions, he shall make public his finding, including therein the 
name of the contractor obligated under such contract, and no 
other contract for the construction, alteration, or repair of any 
public building or public work in the United States or elsewhere 
shall be awarded to such contractor, or to any partnership, asso- 
ciation, or corporation with which such contractor is associated or 
Ene MUNDE AREA OE Dante YOOTE ATIPE SUCI ARNG, 3 made 
public. 

Src. 4. This act shall take effect 60 days after its enactment, 
but shall not apply to any contract entered into prior to such 
effective date or to any contract that may be entered into after 
such effective date pursuant to invitations for bids that are out- 
standing at the date of enactment of this act. 


EMPLOYMENT OF A MESSENGER 


Mr. FESS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 337), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution 421, agreed to January 28, 
1931, and previous resolutions authorizing Hon. THomas D. SCHALL, 

a Senator from the State of Minnesota, to appoint a messenger 
re service as his personal attendant, to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, hereby are continued in full force 
and effect until otherwise ordered. 


EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF THE FINE ARTS COMMISSION (S. DOC 
NO. 174) 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have in my hand a letter from 
the Fine Arts Commission commenting upon the selection 
of sculpture now in place in the National Museum. I would 
like to have it printed in the Recorp and as a Senate docu- 
ment for general distribution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 
Washington, January 14, 1933. 

Dear Senator Fess: The George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission having asked the Commission of Fine Arts to arrange an 
exhibition of works of the fine arts suited to the occasion of the 
bicentennial, this commission secured the active cooperation of the 
National Sculpture Society, the National Society of Mural Painters, 
the American Academy in Rome, the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, and the Harvard University School of Land- 
scape Architecture professors who were engaged on topographic 
studies of Mount Vernon. Other art organizations gave encourage- 
ment to the project but were not in financial position to par- 
ticipate in the exhibition. 

The great rotunda of the National Museum Building and ex- 
hibition rooms of the National Gallery of Art were courteously 
granted by the Smithsonian Institution and were especially pre- 
pared for the exhibition, the expense being borne partly by an 
appropriation by Congress and partly by the National Sculpture 
Society, which undertook the general supervision of the arrange- 
ments. 

The exhibition was opened on March 26, 1932, and continued 
until November 24, 1932, during which period it was visited by 
448,627 people. 

The larger portion of the works of sculpture shown naturally 
came from members of the National Sculpture Society, but were 
not limited to those members. For artistic excellence and also 
for the number of works the exhibition was representative of 
American sculpture. 

Three models of statues of historic significance and high merit 
by sculptors no longer living were rie John Quincy anae 
Ward's standing figure of Washington from the Sub 
New York, Daniel Chester French's statue of the Republic (in 
bronze) from Chicago, and Paul Bartlett’s equestrian statue of 
Lafayette from Paris. 

The mural painters contributed a series of scenes from the Life 
of George Washington, painted on large canvases that made a 
complete frieze around the main exhibition room. These murals 
formed a feature of first importance. They represented, both in 
the labor bestowed upon them and also in the talent displayed by 
the painters, the manifestation of a patriotic spirit of significance 
and value. 

The American Academy in Rome contributed a series of large 
photographs presenting the executed work in architecture, sculp- 
ture, and landscape architecture of the graduates of that institu- 
tion, which was chartered by Congress. 

The drawings and topographic surveys of Mount Vernon, Wood- 
lawn, and Gunston Hall, the first of the kind ever made, were of 
importance, both as representations of early landscape work and 
also from the standpoint of the cultural history of this country. 
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The exhibition made by the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission well occupied as large a space as the exhibition of 
sculpture. It presented in models, renderings, plans, and photo- 
graphs a record of the development of the city of Washington as 
the National Capital—past, present, and future. 

It is not possible to mention here the names of the persons who 
gave time and thought to make the exhibition a serious, sustained, 
and a (within the limits above mentioned) representative exhibi- 
tion of the culture of the American people. In the language of 
Thomas Jefferson “its object was to improve the taste of our 
countrymen, to increase their reputation, to reconcile to them the 
respect of the world, and procure them its praise.” This object 
the exhibition accomplished. 

Very respectfully yours, 
CHARLES Moore, Chairman. 

Hon. SIMEON D. FESS, 

Vice Chairman United States George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


REPORT ON WASHINGTON MONUMENT GROUNDS (H. DOC. NO. 528) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the report on the Washington Monu- 
ment grounds authorized by the independent offices act of 
1931, together with several plans and estimates therefor. 

I wish to add that I am in accord with the conclusions of 
this report. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THE WHITE House, January 19, 1933. 


BANKING ACT 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S, 4412) 
to provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets 
of Federal reserve banks and of national banking associa- 
tions, to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue 
diversion of funds into speculative operations, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Biarne] has the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Do proposed amendments to 
the pending bill have to be filed with the clerk before 1 
o’clock this day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They must not only be filed but 
must be read, unless unanimous consent is given that the 
amendments may be filed and the reading dispensed with. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. A second parliamentary in- 
quiry: Do amendments already filed with the clerk have to 
be read before they are considered as offered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That has already been taken 
care of by unanimous consent granted on the request of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I ask unanimous consent to 
file additional amendments to the bill, if that may be in 
order, without being read, to save the time of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Without 
objection, consent is given. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that similar permission be accorded to all Senators so that 
all amendments filed before 1 o’clock to-day may be con- 
sidered as read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, an attempt has been made 
to impute to Senators—and to lead the country to believe 
those imputations—a design and conspiracy on the part of 
certain Senators to engage in a filibuster and to delay a 
vote upon the Glass banking bill. In going over the RECORD 
I find that those who favor branch banking and who no 
doubt will vote for cloture—— 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask for order in the Senate 
so that I can hear the Senator speaking. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (rapping for order). The 
Senate will be in order. [After a pause.] The Senator from 
Wisconsin will proceed. 
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Mr. BLAINE. I find from the Recorp that those who 
have favored and who do favor branch banking and who no 
doubt will vote for cloture have occupied substantially the 
same amount of time in the debate as has been becupied or 
taken up by those who are opposed to branch banking. In 
view of that circumstance, it is, indeed, very strange that 
the Senate should be put under cloture. 

I want to review, just briefly, what has happened since 
the Glass banking bill has been before the Senate for con- 
sideration. The Senate has recessed almost every day not 
later than 5 o'clock, with very few exceptions. There have 
been recesses taken before 5 o'clock in the afternoon. Many 
of the recesses have been shortly after 5 o’clock. On but 
very few occasions has the Senate remained in session be- 
yond 6 o'clock, and I was unable to find any time when the 
Senate remained in session after 7 o’clock in the evening. 
Those Senators who are about to vote for cloture ought to 
appreciate that it is quite well known to other Members on 
the floor of the Senate that they failed to insist that the 
debate should continue until it was closed. Those Senators 
had it within their power, if they chose to remain here in 
their seats, to prevent early recesses being taken, but they 
did not do so. In fact, it is well known that some of them 
were very anxious that the recesses be taken, in order that 
they might have the opportunity to meet their dinner en- 
gagements at 6.30 or 7 or 8 o’clock. It was within the power 
of those Senators, and within the power of the Senate, to 
have continued the sessions until the debate had exhausted 
itself in a continuous session throughout the hours of the 
night; and yet there was no suggestion, so far as I recall, 
that that procedure should be indulged in. 

Now the same forces, the same powers, are determined 
to cram down the Senate a cloture rule which limits the 
debate to one hour on the part of any Senator, as I under- 
stand. As for myself, I have occupied but a few minutes in 
this debate; I am not complaining about that; but I am 
complaining about those Senators who are now protesting 
against the debate continuing, and who failed to be here 
in their seats and protest the recessing of the Senate, who 
have absented themselves, no doubt to meet their dinner 
engagements. There is a perfectly legitimate and parlia- 
mentary method by which the filibuster may be broken, if 
there is a filibuster in which Senators are engaged. No at- 
tempt has been made to exercise the parliamentary rules in 
order to break down any filibuster that might have pre- 
vailed in the consideration of the bill. I think the country 
ought to know that Senators who have been calling the 
kettle black now, because of their failure to insist upon the 
parliamentary rules and to continue the debate until it was 
concluded, should be foreclosed from complaining about the 
situation in which we find ourselves. 

I make no complaint; I am perfectly willing to vote upon 
the cloture petition. I do not favor cloture; but I want 
to send out this warning, that when the cloture is once estab- 
lished as a rule of the Senate, the minority in a party and 
the minority party will find themselves in a position where 
they can not effectually and properly debate the subjects 
that may come before the Senate in future years. 

Mr. President, so much for that. Now, I want to turn my 
attention 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 
a second? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not like to be interrupted when I have 
so little time, but I will yield. . 

Mr. LONG. I merely desire to ask the Senator one ques- 
tion. In view of the many lobbies that are here trying to 
put this chain bank bill over, does not the Senator think 
that the dinner engagements of Senators to which he has 
referred might be important at this time? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not imputing to Senators any im- 
proper conduct. I am simply stating what the Recorp dis- 
closes, that the Senators who now propose to support cloture 
had the opportunity to force the debate to a final con- 
clusion, and I think the dinner engagements, perhaps, at 
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their own homes or the homes of friends might have been 
more impelling than the responsibility to have the Senate 
proceed in a parliamentary way permissible under the rules. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to turn my attention to the 
evidence that was submitted, as I said yesterday, in the 
grand finale of the Senator from Virginia. Hundreds and, 
I understood from the Senator, thousands of telegrams have 
poured in upon him. I undertook during the course of his 
remarks to call his attention to some circumstances that 
might explain why there was à flood of such telegrams. I 
did not have the opportunity; I was denied the opportunity 
by the Senator to make a full statement. So now I take 
this occasion to present some of the evidence that has come 
to me which would justify an ordinary country justice of the 
peace in the State of Virginia or any other State to throw 
the evidence out, even if there were involved only the ques- 
tion of petty larceny. The evidence amounts to nothing, 
in view of the circumstances, as I shall point out. 

I want to read from a letter to which I made reference 
yesterday. This information has been communicated by 
letter from my State and refers to the activities of an agent 
of the Postal Telegraph Co. I quote: 

His office telephoned local merchants, leaving them under the 
impression that the content of the telegram was being trans- 
mitted to them, which telegram reads as follows: 

“We understand Senator Carter Grass would appreciate tele- 
gram sent to our Senators, ROBERT La FOLLETTE and J. J. BLAINE, 
favoring the enactment of the Glass bill and opposing filibuster 
of Senator H. Lone, particularly section 19.“ 

Signed by the agent for the Postal Telegraph Co. 

I have not any doubt but that the Western Union Co. has 
engaged in the same practice, but that may not be impor- 
tant. Those gentlemen were seeking an opportunity for 
profit for the companies which they are serving as em- 
ployees. Now, however, I wish to come to a proposition 
that is important. I suggested that there are lobbyists in 
and about Washington, in and about the Capitol of the 
United States. Those lobbyists stand just outside the en- 
trance door to the Senate; they are there to seize the collar 
of every Senator if they think they might influence him 
to vote for this bill or to withdraw his objection to the bill. 

I want to read from the written testimony the admissions 
of some of these gentlemen. Such testimony does not come 
from one State alone. I understand that there are other 
Senators upon this floor who now do me the honor of lis- 
tening to these remarks who have had similar experiences. 
Let us see what this lobby is. This lobby is the organized 
banking forces of this country who want to put over a 
branch-banking system that would destroy the independent 
unit banking system. These same banking forces want to 
destroy the independent banks in the knowledge that when 
those independent unit banks shall be closed and destroyed, 
then they will have a monopoly of the credit of this country. 
Let me read from a letter sent to a Member of the Senate 
from the State of Minnesota, for instance: 

JANUARY 17. 

I inclose a circular letter which I am advised was sent out to 
all stockholders of the N. W. Banco group. 

That is the Northwest Bancorporation. 


I presume similar letters of instructions have gone out by other 
groups and branch banks, and undoubtedly Senators will be 
flooded with messages propagated by the “ big boys.” 

Yes, indeed, the Senator from Virginia was literally 
flooded with telegrams in favor of branch banking. 

I digress for a moment to inquire how many of those who 
sent those telegrams ever saw the Glass banking bill and 
how many of them ever knew what was in the branch- 
banking provision of the bill? I think when it appears 
that there are hundreds or scores of telegrams coming from 
one community reading about the same, having about the 
same text, that it is a reflection upon the intelligence of the 
senders of those telegrams; but they have been induced to 
send them by some one, perhaps not by the telegraph com- 
panies, but, perchance, by the banking groups of the United 
States who want to monopolize the credit of this country. 

Now, let me proceed. 
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I thought you might be interested in advising the Senate what 
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the en of more independent banks by competition, and the 
groups and branch banks would delight in putting them out of 
business. You have the country with you. Hang on and keep 
up the good work. 

This letter is signed by a reputable business man who, 
however, is under the thumbscrew of the group-banking 
interest of his State, and, therefore, in order to protect 
himself, he has asked that his name be not disclosed. Of 
course, his name should not be disclosed; his little business 
should not be put in jeopardy; but how many of the senders 
of such telegrams have been informed, and pointedly so, to 
send the telegrams or the thumbscrew would be placed upon 
them, they knowing very well that the suggestion alone was 
an “order from the king”; an order that the message be 
sent out. They knew full well that if they did not send it 
the same banking organization could put the thumbscrews 
upon them. They followed the warning. 

What did the Northwest Bancorporation say? I have 
their letter, dated January 16, 1933, from Minneapolis, Minn. 
It is addressed, “ To officers and directors of Northwest 
Bancorporation and affiliated banks.” I shall read the 
letter in full. 

This letter is of that character of evidence that convicts 
the organized financial interests of this country who are 
seeking legislation favorable to branch banking of having 
undertaken to influence this Congress by lobby methods. 
They have their representative just outside the door of the 
Senate Chamber. I have seen him. He has talked to me. 
He did not invite me, however. The conversation or the 
meeting was quite accidental; but on that occasion I in- 
formed him that I was opposed to branch banking. How- 
ever, the order had gone out by him prior to that time; and 
in compliance with that order the Northwest Bancorporation 
wrote this letter to its members, its officers, and directors: 

We are making a nation-wide effort to have telegrams sent to 
each United States Senator from your State and to Senator 
Grass 

Now, does the Senator think that those . were 
spontaneous? Ah! He is not so green as to believe for one 
moment that that flood of telegrams was sent spontaneously. 

I repeat: 

We are making a nation-wide effort to have telegrams sent to 
each United States Senator from your State and to Senator 
eee pointing out importance of obtaining passage of the Glass 

Mr. J. C. Thomson, vice president and general manager, tele- 
phoned from Washington yesterday— 

That is the gentleman who occupies his position just out- 
side the Senate door—a convenient position; in fact, in the 
aisle leading to the exit from the Senate Chamber, where 
he might have the opportunity to approach every Senator 
as he leaves the Senate Chamber for his home or his office— 
telephoned from Washington yesterday asking that telegrams be 
sent by business interests of this territory over each company’s 
name and signed by the president or managing officer as such. 
Apparently Senator Hurry Lone, of Louisiana, is prepared to 


on the present filibuster for some time, but efforts will be made 
this week by Senator Grass to break this filibuster— 


Evidently the Senator from Virginia was “let in” on the 
proposal of Mr. Thomson, or Mr. Thomson has misrepre- 
sented the Senator. I would accept the statement of the 
Senator from Virginia, however, on that proposition— 
but efforts will be made this week by Senator Grass to break 
this filibuster and to put into effect a cloture rule in order to 
obtain a vote on the bill. 

In other words, a lobbyist here in Washington had infor- 
mation as to a matter regarding which Members of the 
Senate had no information. He had information that a 
cloture was going to be proposed. I desire to note that 
to-day is the 19th day of January. I also desire to note 
that on the 17th day of January the cloture petition was 
presented. I ask Senators to note that this letter was dated 
in Minneapolis, January 16, before the Senate of the United 
States had official information that a cloture was going to 
be proposed; and remember that, according to this letter, 
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Mr. Thomson telephoned “ yesterday ”—that is, the day 
before January 16—he telephoned two days before the clo- 
ture was proposed in the Senate Chamber that a cloture rule 
would be proposed. 

Now, let me read further: 

There has been considerable opposition by Northwest Senators, 
and we believe that some of these are lined up with Senator Lone 
in an effort to block passage of the bill. The morning paper indi- 
cates that the bill will be laid over for Monday and Tuesday in 
order to make way for certain appropriation measures, but it will 
come up on Wednesday morning. 

There is a horrible spectacle, Mr. President. I think the 
country ought to know of it. Here is a lobbyist—a lobbyist 
who is primarily interested in monopolizing the credit of 
this country—having the information that a cloture rule is 
to be offered days before that cloture petition was received 
in the Senate of the United States. I pause to say that 
that situation in these days, in my opinion, carries with it 
a menace for the future. 

We should like to have as many telegrams as possible go into 
Washington by that time and shall appreciate it very much if you 
will send such telegrams and get as many of your associates as 
possible to do likewise. We have been asked by some of our 
directors to give several suggestions as to what types of telegrams 
meee be desirable and, in response, offer the following sugges- 

I have not read the telegrams that have been received by 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia. I wish I had had 
the opportunity to read them. I heard some of them read. 
I did not get the full text of them. I did not have this in- 
formation before me; but I should like to compare the text 
of those telegrams with some of the contents of these sug- 
gestions, and see to what extent the text of the telegrams 
corresponds to the suggestions that are made by this lobby- 
ist. I know that the telegrams I have received are very 
closely knitted in with the suggestions made by this lobbyist. 

Now, let us see what those suggestions are. He has three 
of them. He overlooks nothing. 

1. We urge you to muster all support possible to obtain passage 
of Glass bill with provisions for state-wide branch banking. 

I want to point out to the Senate that in all of these 
undertakings the single feature that has been emphasized is 
branch banking. The bill covers a multitude of provisions 
relating to national banks, the Federal-reserve system, and 
the whole banking system. It is a bill containing over 50 
pages; and yet the single feature of the bill which has been 
emphasized in these telegrams and by these lobbyists is 
branch banking. 

These are the suggestions that the senders of the tele- 
grams are to insert in the telegrams: 

Would like to register vigorous protest against Loxc's fill- 
buster— 

Well, they did that— 
which not only is delaying action upon this measure but pre- 
venting passage of other constructive legislation— 

Identically the same language in some of those tele- 
grams— 
which is needed to bring relief to this territory. 


The second suggestion: They did not want all of these 
telegrams to read the same way. They wanted a variety. 
They no doubt thought that they could pull the wool over 
the eyes of the Members of the Senate; that the Members 
of the Senate might not be keen enough to perceive that 
there was more than one text of telegrams, and so they 
had the three suggestions: 

2. It is my opinion that the majority of the people in this 
territory are in favor of passage of a branch-banking bill that 


will enable national banks in all States to estabiish branches 
and thus provide service to communities now without banks. 


That sounds familiar after listening to some of the tele- 
grams, and particularly after reading some of the telegrams 
that I received. 


The obstructive tactics such as are being used by Jonc and 
his supporters are wholly unjustified in view of important legis- 
lation of all kinds now pending in Congress, much of which is 
needed to bring relief to the country at large. 
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If those gentlemen were as much interested in relief 
legislation as they pretend to be, why did they not send 
their telegrams to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] and other Sen- 
ators, insisting that the rules of the Senate might be used 
in order to promote a final vote upon this bill? They have 
not been violated. They simply have not been used. This 
debate could have been concluded had the complaining 
Senators desired. 

These gentlemen were nof interested in that, however. 
They wanted the country to believe that there were certain 
offenders in this matter. They wanted the country to believe 
that those offenders were the single ones who are prolonging 
the debate on this bill. They were interested, not in the 
general welfare of the country, not in farm relief, not in 
relief for the starving, but they were interested in branch 
banking; and every telegram, I think without a single excep- 
tion, discloses that that was their interest. 

ae me read further: 


If these people did not choose to send telegrams along the 
lines of the first or second suggestions, they were invited to 
try this one out on the Senate. In fact, it occurs to me in 
passing that these suggestions are direct reflections upon the 
intelligence of the Members of this body. 

Business interests here seriously disturbed by situation in Senate 
and the delayed action on pending legislation. We urge your sup- 
port for any move that will break this filibuster in order that 
legislation of an emergency nature, such as the Glass bill, may 
come up for action. 

They do suggest the Glass bill, generally speaking, but that 
is not their full suggestion. 


We believe majority of people in this territory favor passage of 
Glass bill providing for state-wide branch banking. 


According to these gentlemen, that is all that is contained 
in the Glass bill. 

We vigorously protest against the actions of Senator Lona and 
his associates in obstructing this and other important legislation 
sorely needed to restore confidence and stabilize business conditions. 

The Senate will observe that they are keeping check on the 
gentlemen to whom they have made the request. air 
conclude: 

We should like very much to have copies of telegrams sent to 
use in connection with support which we are trying to obtain for 
the bill. We shall appreciate your cooperation at this time. 

Very truly yours, W. E. BrocKMan, 
Assistant Secretary. 

That is upon the letterhead of Northwest Bancorporation, 
an affiliated group of leading banks and trust companies, at 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

That evidence, it seems to me, ought to be considered by 
the Senate as entirely vitiating any force or effect of a single 
telegram that has been sent to a single Senator. 

Mr. President, the time for a vote upon the cloture is fast 
approaching. I had intended, during the course of the de- 
bate, to discuss the question of branch banking as it obtains 
in Canada and branch banking as it is practiced in the 
United States. I have gone to considerable trouble in 
searching the literature upon the subject of branch banking 
to be found in the Congressional Library. I find that the 
Congressional Library is almost barren of literature upon 
the subject. 

I have not the time, within the few minutes that are left, 
to discuss branch banking as it is practiced in Canada. 
However, I want to call to the Senate’s attention, before I 
take my seat, this very significant practice which obtains 
there. Under the branch-banking system of that Dominion 
there are certain investment banks and certain mortgage 
companies which might be classified as bankers, but the 
branch-banking system of the Dominion of Canada ex- 
pressly, by the laws of that Dominion, prohibits the lending 
of a single dollar upon real estate within the Dominion. 

I have gone through the clippings that are in the legisla- 
tive reference department in the Congressional Library. I 
found 30 clippings. Practically all of them are propaganda 
articles in favor of branch banking, but none of them gives 
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facts and figures from which any disinterested and unbiased 
person might draw conclusions. 

The literature in the Congressional Library is limited to 
six small volumes, none of them a treatise that is worth 
while, upon the subject of branch banking. So it is difficult 
to obtain much information respecting branch banking in 
Canada. 

I have gone through the hearings held by the full Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, comprising two parts, and 
very extensive hearings before the subcommittee, printed in 
five parts, and all to be found on branch banking in all of 
those volumes of hundreds of pages of testimony is a mere 
fragmentary reference to branch banking. 

Some by declaration and assertion indicate that they are 
in favor of branch banking, some by declaration and asser- 
tion oppose branch banking, and I think that in only one 
instance is there any fact upon which testimony was given 
concerning branch banking. 

Mr. President, during the course of the proceedings before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, of which I was a 
member at the time the hearings were held, and am now, 
when the committee went over the bill I called to the atten- 
tion of the committee the fact that there had been substan- 
tially no testimony taken on branch banking. Of course, 
branch banking was set forth in the first bill; I presume it 
was the first bill. Anyway, it was Senate bill 3215, intro- 
duced by the distinguished junior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Grass]. It is the only bill to which reference has been 
made by number other than the pending bill, and branch 
banking was provided for in that bill, but an entirely dif- 
ferent system of branch banking than is provided for in 
section 19 of the pending bill. To the system set forth in 
Senate bill 3215 objection was made by those group bankers 
and financial interests who want branch banking unre- 
stricted. 

If the time permitted, I should review the history of this 
bill before the Committee on Banking and Currency. But 
I shall reserve my discussion of the details until a vote shall 
have been taken on the petition to invoke the cloture rule. 
I have not the time, it is obvious, within which to give the 
facts respecting branch banking in Canada as I have been 
able to gather those facts from the very meager and frag- 
mentary literature on the subject. But there are certain 
outstanding facts, essential facts, facts which disclose that 
the branch-banking system of Canada has not and does not 
and can not furnish any credit except a very limited inter- 
mediate credit to the agricultural interests of Canada or 
the home owners of Canada. 

Mr. President, only five minutes remain before the time 
when we will take a vote; and as there may be some Sen- 
ator who desires to make some comment, I feel that I should 
yield the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators | Dat 


answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dale Shi: ad 
Austin Davis La Follette Shortridge 
Bailey Dickinson Smith 
B ng Smoot 
Barbour Fletcher McGill Steiwer 
B Frazier McKellar Stephens 
Black George Metcalf Swanson 
Blaine Glass Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Glenn Neely Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Goldsborough Norbeck Townsend 
Brookhart Gore Norris 
Broussard Grammer Nye 
Bulkley Harrison Oddie Vandenberg 
Bulow Hastings Patterson Wagner 
Byrnes Hatfield Pittman Walcott 
Capper Hawes Walsh. Mass. 
Carawa: Hayden Reynolds Walsh. Mont. 
Connally Howell Robinson, Ark. Watson 
Coolidge Hull Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Copeland Johnson Russell White 

ti Schall 
Couzens Kendrick Schuyler 
Cutting Keyes Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators having 


answered to their names, a quorum is present. The hour 
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of 1 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the petition for cloture. Under the rule the roll should be 
called, but as the roll has just been called, without objection, 
that order will be dispensed with. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The question is, Is it the sense of the 
Senate that the debate be brought to a close? The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLAINE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and 
the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dicxrnson], both of 
whom would vote “ yea.” I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DICKINSON (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], 
as announced by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE]. 
Therefore I withhold my vote. If the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and myself were permitted to vote, we 
both would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GORE (when his name was called). Present. 

Mr. HASTINGS (when Mr. Hesert’s name was called). 
The junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. HEBERT] and 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare], both of whom 
are necessarily absent, are paired with the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. DILL]. If Senators Hate and HEBERT 
were present, they would vote “yea,” and I understand 
Senator DIL would vote nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I find I can transfer my part of the 
pair to the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], which 
I do, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the necessary absence of 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate]. 

Mr. STEIWER. I wish to announce the absence of the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] on account of 
illness. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 58, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—58 * 
Ashurst Couzens Keyes Smith 
Austin Dickinson King Steiwer 
Bailey Fess Logan Stephens 
Bankhead Fletcher McGill Swanson 
Barbour Glass McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
B Glenn Metcalf Townsend 
Black Goldsborough Neely dings 
Bratton Grammer Patterson Vandenberg 
Broussard Harrison Pittman 
Bulkley Hastings Walcott 
Bulow Hawes Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass. 
Byrnes Hayden all Walsh, Mont. 
Connally ull Schuyler te 
Coolidge Johnson 
Copeland Kendrick Shortridge 
NAYS—30 
Blaine Davis Moses ` BShipstead 
Borah Frazier Norbeck Smoot 
Brookhart George Norris Thomas, Okla, 
Capper Hatfield Nye 
Caraway Howell Oddie Watson 
Costigan Kean Reynolds Wheeler 
Cutting La Follette Robinson, Ind. 
e ng R 
A NOT VOTING—8 
Barkley Dill Hale Lewis 
Carey Gore Hebert McNary 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the motion the yeas are 58, 
the nays are 30. Two-thirds not having voted in the afirm- 
ative, the motion is lost. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a statement not to take more than one minute. I 
remind those on this side of the aisle that on a former 
historic occasion, when the South was sought to be enslaved 
under the force bill, a famous Democratic Senator by the 
name of Arthur P. Gorman and a famous Democratic 
Speaker of the House by the name of Sam Randall saved 
the South. 

To-day I regret to know that those on my side of the 
Chamber, through the use of the same power sought to be 
imposed over 40 years ago, are seeking to enslave the people 
of the Nation, both North and South. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I believe the 
statement just made by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
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Tuomas] is unaccountable and incomprehensible. Anyone 
who imagines that the preservation of the Union is involved 
in the right of two or three Senators, combining with those 
who would like to embarrass the country and embarrass 
those who would like to do business in this body, represents 
a mental process that is utterly beyond my comprehension. 
I realize that many Senators here—not only from the South 
but also from the West and from the Middle West—feel a 
repugnance toward the imposition of cloture, and for that 
reason, condemning, in their judgment, the practices that 
have prevailed here, have declined to vote for cloture. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Oklahoma that the 
time has come when the United States Senate ought to 
demonstrate its ability to do business or else take the cen- 
sure and condemnation which is being heaped upon it by the 
patriotic people of this Nation without regard to their politi- 
cal affiliations. 

The leadership on the other side of the Chamber, repudi- 
ated in the cloture vote by many Republican Senators, which 
has contributed to this effort to make the Senate ridiculous 
in order to embarrass the incoming administration, has 
already found a day of judgment. They have already been 
compelled to meet the test of failure by the American people. 

There is not involved in this issue any question as to the 
merit or demerit of a particular amendment. The question 
involved is whether at a time when the country is suffering 
from a depression unparalleled in its history, at a time when 
legislation is badly needed, the Senate will demonstrate its 
unfitness and its incapacity to do business. Why not debate 
these issues, determine them upon their merits, and let a 
majority of the Senate decide? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I send to the desk a proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement and ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let it be reported. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that no Senator shall speak 
longer than 1 hour upon the pending bill nor longer than 30 
minutes on ahy amendment offered to said bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask to be heard for just a 
moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the agree- 
ment? 

Mr. LONG. I wish to make a brief statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana making a statement? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will not the Senator permit 
the proposed agreement to be acted upon and then hold the 
floor? 

Mr. LONG, I ask just for two minutes. I am sorry that 
the Senator—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana proceeding? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LONG. I am sorry that the Senator from Oklahoma 
and the Senator from Arkansas saw fit to make any state- 
ment at all, because we had agreed, unanimously we thought, 
following the vote just taken, that we would agree to what 
had been understood here yesterday. But I can not let the 
statement of the Senator from Arkansas go unchallenged. 
The Senator from Arkansas, Mr. President, is not speaking 
the sentiments of the Democrats of the United States; he is 
not speaking the sentiments of the Democrats of the South; 
he is not speaking the sentiments of the Democrats of 
Louisiana; he is not speaking the sentiments of the Demo- 
crats of Arkansas in the statement he has made here this 
morning. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator a question? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. LONG, I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. By what authority or right 
does the Senator from Louisiana assume that he is the 
spokesman for the Democrats of the Nation, or for those of 
the State of Arkansas or other States? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement? 

Mr. LONG. Just a moment. May I answer the question 
the Senator from Arkansas propounded? By election re- 
turns. [Laughter and manifestations of applause in the 
galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There must be no demonstra- 
tions in the galleries. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The election returns drove 
out of authority the members of the Senator’s cabinet, as 
some have designated them, the Members on the other side 
of the Chamber, the so-called leaders, the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moses], who have joined him in an effort to pre- 
vent the Senate from reaching a conclusion. I still assert, 
with all the power and emphasis at my command, that it is 
the duty of the Senate of the United States to go forward 
and do business and not make a pitiable and contemptible 
spectacle of itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the pro- 
posed agreement submitted by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Borau]? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if we can not secure action 
on the proposed agreement, I myself am going to make a 
speech. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
for unanimous consent proposed by the Senator from Idaho? 
The Chair hears none, and it is S0 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
what assurance has the Senator from Idaho that unanimous 
consent will be given to his request? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has already been granted. 

Mr. GLASS. No; it has not been granted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; it has. 

Mr. GLASS. No; because I myself am reserving the right 
to object. 

Mr. BORAH. I consulted on both sides of the Chamber 
those who are interested in the bill, including the Senator 
from Virginia, and I had the approval of all, so far as I 
could make contact with them, that it was satisfactory to 
them. 

Mr. GLASS. I merely wanted to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that it was announced vehemently on the 
floor yesterday that unless the petition for cloture were 
withdrawn there would be no unanimous consent for the 
remainder of this pending session of Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I think this request for unanimous consent will be 
adopted in about a minute and a half. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I hope the proposal will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In order that there may be 
no misunderstanding, let me say that I served notice on 
yesterday that unless the petition for cloture were with- 
drawn and thereafter cloture was adopted there would be 
no business done by unanimous consent. The Senator was 
mistaken as to the notice which I gave. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask that the request be 
put. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Question! 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
for unanimous consent submitted by the Senator from 
Idaho? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The question now is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] to the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to announce that I 
am in favor of the bill known as the Glass banking bill. 
The reason why I voted against cloture was that we have 
been dilly-dallying here day in and day out, adjourning at 
about 5 o’clock every day and getting nowhere at all; and 
I thought, before resorting to cloture, we ought to show a 
disposition on the part of the Senate to pass the bill. Up 
to the present time such a disposition has not been indi- 
cated. I recall other conditions under which cloture would 
have been in order when the Senate held day sessions and 
night sessions day in and day out and night in and night 
out, but there has been no such manifestation on the part 
of the Senate to force a vote on this bill by talking. 

Now, let us discuss the bill. I am willing to remain here 
all night to-night and all night the next night, I am willing 
to work until the bill shall be passed, and I want to have 
the bill passed; but I did not want to impose cloture at this 
particular time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Louisiana to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michigan. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I doubt very much if many 
Members of the Senate know the exact status of the pending 
amendment. We are all familiar with the text of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], but I had assumed that the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Bratton] had an amendment which he would 
offer, which, in all probability, would dispose of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisiana and the amend- 
ment proposed by the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG], and also dispose of the subject of branch 
banking. I observe, however, that the Senator from New 
Mexico is not at present on the floor. It has been suggested 
to me that perhaps the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] has the text of the amendment which will be 
proposed, if one is to be proposed by the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Would the Senator be 
willing to advise the Senate as to the particular pending 
amendment in regard to branch banking which he favors? 

Mr. BLAINE. I understood that on yesterday there was 
some composition of minds and purposes and that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico had perfected or would ask to have 
perfected the amendment which he had sent to the desk 
and which has been printed and is now on the table, but 
which is not now pending. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator seen the 
text of that amendment? 

Mr. BLAINE. I have seen the text of that amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I inquire of the Senator 
where one may obtain a copy of it. 

Mr. BLAINE. In the absence of the Senator from New 
Mexico I would rather not discuss it. 

Mr. BRATTON entered the Chamber. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I see the Senator from 
New Mexico is now in the Chamber. Would the Senator 
from Wisconsin be willing to yield in order that the Senator 
from New Mexico might read to the Senate the revised 
amendment he intends to propose? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, as I understand the parlia- 
mentary situation, the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Louisiana to the amendment offered by the junior Sen- 
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ator from Michigan is the pending question. I am not in- 
formed whether or not disposition can be made of those 
amendments very quickly and the substitute amendment 
may be offered by the Senator from New Mexico. The 
question has been asked whether I am informed about the 
text of that amendment. I did not desire to attempt to 
state the text of the proposal from memory. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. À 

Mr. BRATTON. I should be glad to read to the Senator 
the text of the amendment as it will read after it has 
ee as I intend to perfect it before it shall be 
0 š 
4 7 WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish the Senator would 

0 t. 

Mr. BRATTON. If the Senator from Wisconsin will in- 
dulge me, it will then read as follows 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has yielded for that purpose. 

Mr. BRATTON. As proposed to be perfected, the amend- 
ment would read as follows: 

(c) A national banking association may, with the approval of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, establish and operate new 
branches within the limits of the city, town, or „or at any 
point within the State in which said association is situated, if 
such establishment and operation are at the time expressly au- 
thorized for State banks by the law of the State in question. No 
such association shall establish a branch outside of the city, 
town, or village in which it is situated unless it has a paid-in and 
unimpaired capital stock of not less than $500,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I inquire if the amend- 
ment which the Senator from New Mexico has read about 
branch banking meets with the approval of the Senator 
from Virginia? 

Mr. GLASS. In a sense, yes; and in a sense, no. I pre- 
fer the amendment offered by the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], but in the event that that 
should not meet the concurrence of the Senate I would wel- 
come the other amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BULKLEY and Mr. BRATTON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr, BLAINE. I yield first to the Senator from New 
Mexico. Then I will yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, and likewise to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, that it is my purpose to offer this amendment as 
a substitute at the first opportunity. 

Mr. BLAINE. May I inquire further of the Senator if 
this language is embraced in the amendment which he 
proposes?— 

And under restrictions as to location imposed by the law of the 
State on State banks. 7 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, that is not included in 
the text as I read it. The Senator from Wisconsin sug- 
gested that amendment to me; and if he proposes it, I shall 
be agreeable to it. 

Mr. BLAINE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BULKLEY, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I desire to call attention to the fact that 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Bratton] is not necessarily a substitute for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] and 
is not inconsistent with it in any way. The amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan relates to preventing competi- 
tion by a branch of a large bank against an existing unit 
bank; whereas the amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico could go right along beside that, because it pro- 
3 only for limitation within the requirements of State 

ws. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin agree that we may have printed 
in the Record now the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan, in order that we may have both of these amend- 
ments for purposes of comparison? 

Mr. BLAINE. I have no objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I make the unanimous- 
consent request that the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] be printed in the Recorp in 
order that comparison may be made between that and the 
amendment of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, the 
Senator may obtain a printed copy of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator withdraw his 
request? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; I make my request 
for the sake of completing the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to printing 
the amendment in the Recorp? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator suspend? 
The Senator from New York was on his feet,. intending to 
object. 

Mr. COPELAND. Reserving the right to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reserving the right to object; 
so the Chair will withdraw the statement that unanimous 
consent was granted. 

Mr. COPELAND. What was the request of the Senator? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Bratton] has read his proposed amendment 
dealing with the subject of branch banking. The Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. BuLKiey] states that it is not particularly 
different in language from the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan. Therefore, I ask that both be printed in the 
Record for the sake of comparison. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator misunder- 
stood me, I did not say it was not different; I said it was 
not inconsistent. Both amendments could be adopted and 
have a consistent section. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appreciate the sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator to include also 
the amendment which I offered on the 9th of May, which 
bears on the same subject, so that the three may be printed? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the Senator makes that 
request, there will be no objection, I am sure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the modi- 
fied request to print the three amendments in the Recorp? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That clarifies the situa- 
tion very much. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Bratron: On page 
46, beginning with line 17, strike out all through line 8, page 
47, and insert in lieu thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(c) A national banking association may, with the approval of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, establish and operate new 
branches within the limits of the city, town, or village, or at any 
point within the State in which said association is situated, if 
such establishment and operation are at the time expressly 
authorized for State banks by the law of the State in question. 
No such association shall establish a branch outside of the city, 
town, or village in which it is situated unless it has a paid-in 
and unimpaired capital stock of not less than $500,000.” 

Amendment proposed by Mr. VANDENBERG: On page 45, line 8, 
after the period insert the following: “ Except in a city, town, or 
village where there is no national or State bank regularly trans- 
acting customary banking business, no such association shall 
establish a branch except by taking over a unit bank existing at 
one: time of the enactment hereof or an affiliate of such associa- 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. CorPELAND: On page 
44, line 24, after the word “situated,” insert a comma and the 


following: “if such establishment and operation are at the time 
permitted to State banks by the law of the State in question.” 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Florida? 
I yield. 


Mr. BLAINE. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. As a humble member of this com- 
mittee that sat for days and days and weeks and weeks 
on this bill, I desire to say that I am not willing to agree 
to either of these amendments. I think the bill ought to 
be passed as it is reported here, and I wish to be heard on 
that subject. I do not want this provision for branch 
re practically destroyed by the proposals now being 
made. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to inquire of the 
Chair how much of my time has been consumed by other 
Senators. 

1 VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has 10 minutes 

Mr. BLAINE. Of the 30 minutes? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ten of the thirty minutes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the discussion that has taken place 
be eliminated from the computation of the Senator’s time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Chair will recognize the Senator from 
Wisconsin for a half hour, in view of the time that has 
been taken up in asking and answering questions. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BLAINE. For a question. 

Mr. BLACK. I simply want to ask a question. Does the 
Senator understand that under this substitute that is to 
be offered branch banking will be allowed in a State if the 
State permits branch banking under State law? 

Mr. BLAINE. That is the purport of the amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. Is the Senator supporting that amendment? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not going to discuss that amendment 
at the present time. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BLACK. I wish to vote against all branch banking. 
I am not satisfied with that amendment. I desire to know 
if it will be in order to move to strike out 

Mr. BLAINE. I suggest that my time is expiring. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama may 
submit his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BLACK. I am submitting a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BLAINE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. BLACK. I desire to know if it will be in order, be- 
fore this substitute or amendment is voted upon, to vote 
upon a motion to strike out the section of the bill which 
provides for branch banking. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate has a right to per- 
fect the provision before a motion to strike out is in order. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, a further parliamentary in- 
quiry: Then the only way to reach the matter would be to 
make a motion to strike out the entire section with refer- 
ence to branch banking, if this substitute should be adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. After all the amendments are 
offered and passed upon, a motion to strike out would be in 
order. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to address my re- 
marks to the pending amendment. 

It is not my intention to repeat what I said at the last 
session of Congress in opposition to branch banking, but I 
am sure that those who are present now may not have had 
occasion to be present at that time. I desire to point out 
briefly, therefore, that under a branch-banking system, such 
as is proposed by section 19 of the pending bill, the respec- 
tive communities in which branch banks may be located will 
be deprived of a source of revenue in the way of taxation 
to which they are entitled under a unit system of banking. 
In a State that imposes an income tax, the larger portion 
of which goes to the town, city, or village in which the 
branch bank has its place of business, smaller communities— 
in fact, all communities—will have siphoned out of them 
that source of revenue. 
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If the State imposes an ad valorem tax on intangibles, 
then there would be no intangibles to be taxed against the 
branch bank. In either case the only tax that could be im- 
posed would be a tax upon the bank building and the fix- 
tures within the bank. Thus branch banking will have the 
tendency to drain communities not only of credit and cash 
but also of tax money. 

I pointed out during the last session that after all our 
public schools, our libraries, our courthouses, our health 
undertakings, police protection, sanitation, and all of the 
things that are worth while to a people are paid for through 
payments by the local taxpayer into the local treasury; and 
under those circumstances it seems to me that it would be 
unfair to create a system by which these communities, which 
need the tax money so badly to support those worth-while 
institutions, would have that money siphoned out into some 
central and larger city. That would be particularly oppres- 
sive to the smaller communities. 

I also pointed out that branch banking in Canada was 
safe because, under the Canadian system of banking, those 
banks do not take a chance. In other words, they do not 
extend credit. Since they do not extend credit, of course 
they do not have the bank failures that we have had in the 
United States. Had the banks, State or national, in the 
United States declined and refused credit to agriculture 
such as has been denied under the law of the Dominion of 
Canada to agriculture, and, for that matter, to the home 
owner, our local banks in many instances would not have 
failed. 

As I pointed out before the vote on the cloture rule, the 
literature upon this question is very meager, but I find from 
some of the articles that have been printed in financial pub- 
lications some very interesting facts in connection with 
branch banking in Canada. 

First, under the branch-banking system of Canada those 
banks do not loan upon real estate. Therefore, during the 
last 10 or 12 years, when agriculture has been going through 
this terrific depression here in America and the same thing 
has been going on in Canada, the branch banks having no 
loans upon real estate, no loans upon farms, no loans upon 
homes, of course had no losses due thereto. Here in Amer- 
ica, however, it was the unit, independent bank that sup- 
ported agriculture, supported the home owner, supported 
industry, and supported business and commerce all over the 
United States. It took the chance. The unit banking sys- 
tem is not responsible for the failures that have taken place 
in America. 

Another very interesting fact respecting the branch bank- 
ing system in Canada: 

Under the Dominion laws I find a most oppressive sys- 
tem. For instance, take a bank in Montreal. As I under- 
stand and as the literature discloses, all of the parent banks 
in Canada are located in the eastern part of Canada, largely 
in Montreal and Ottawa. I do not understand that there 
is a single parent bank in the western portion of Canada. 
There are a few branch banks, and those are largely re- 
ceiving stations. I want to point out the oppressive system 
under which the branch banking institutions of Canada 
operate against the borrower. 

Let me say, in passing, that the branch banking system of 
Canada does give some intermediate credit to agriculture 
and to business and, of course, largely to commerce. Out- 
side of that, it does not extend credit to the farmer or the 
home owner. 

The branch banks of Canada may make loans upon stand- 
ing timber. Let me trace the steps through which that 
timber may go and yet the lien on that timber remain in- 
tact. Take, for instance, a bank lending $100,000 on stand- 
ing timber in the western portion of Canada. It files its 
lien. When that timber is cut into logs, that lien still at- 
taches to the logs. When those logs are sawed into lumber, 
that lien still attaches to the lumber. That lien attaches 
to that material, which in the first instance was a raw ma- 
terial, until the debt is discharged, no matter into what 
processes the timber may go. 
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Take pulpwood, for instance. The branch-banking sys- 
tem of Canada may lend money on the standing timber out 
of which pulpwood is made. It is cut into cordwood for 
pulpwood. It is transported. That lien attaches to that 
cordwoed pulpwood. Then it is ground into pulp. The 
lien still attaches to the pulp. The pulp then is made into 
paper, and the lien still attaches to the paper made out of 
the pulpwood. So that under the Canadian system of 
banking there is a method designed by which the lien 
attaches all the way from the raw material until it reaches 
the finished product, thus affording a security which does 
not obtain here in the United States. 

It has been that system which obtains in the Dominion 
of Canada—of attaching the lien through the various proc- 
esses—that has made loans secure. In the very system that 
denies loans to farmers and home owners we find the reason 
why bank failures have not been prevalent in Canada. 

I want to read two excerpts, one taken from the Times 
Trade and Engineering Supplement of July 27, 1931, as 
follows: 

DOMINION OF CANADA 
[From an Ottawa correspondent] 


There has been considerable criticism, chiefiy coming from the 
west, of the banking system for its failure to provide adequate 
credit for the farmers. Undoubtedly the banks, in view of the 
severity of the agricultural depression, have shown a disposition 
to be extremely conservative in making loans to farmers this 
spring, and opposition papers and politicians have freely assailed 
them for their hard-heartedness— 


The loans to which reference is made are loans under an 
intermediate-credit system, and not loans upon the real 
estate. I continue the article: 

Further, Mr. Weir, the Minister of Agriculture, was moved to 
utter, in speeches at Toronto and at Montreal, solemn warnings to 
the banks that they must not restrict the credit of deserving 
farmers, and that if they did not supply the proper banking 
services somebody else would. The western criticism of the banks 
came to a head in a debate in Parliament on May 13, when Mr. 
Coote, a Progressive member who had at one time been a bank 
manager, moved a resolution urging the establishment of a state- 
owned central bank. He contended that the existing banking 
system did not provide adequate service for certain elements in 
the community, particularly the farmers, and that a central bank 
was urgently needed to control price fluctuations. 


Therefore, it can not be said that the branch-banking 
system of Canada is serving agriculture or the home owner. 

Again I read from the Economist, of London, an article 
dated October 10, 1932, on Banking in Canada. The article 
follows: 

The agricultural depression in the prairie country, aggravated 
this year by a partial crop failure, has left the banks with a 
apnay ae loans to farmers whose liquidation must perforce be 
postponed— 


It was intermediate-credit loans— 


and they have been subjected to a considerable barrage of 
criticism from western politicians for their present conservative 
attitude toward further loans to farmers. 


I now quote this from Commerce and Finance, Canadian 
section, of June 1, 1932: 

Another factor which under certain conditions has lent great 
strength to Canadian banking practice is the fact that as a rule 
Canadian banks carry no loans on real estate. The Canadian 
bank act makes it legally impossible for a bank to make a mort- 
gage loan. Otherwise no restrictions are imposed on the character 
of investments which banks may hold, but the Government re- 
turns indicate that in practice the Canadian banks have been most 
conservative in this respect. 


Summed up, therefore, the branch banking system of 
Canada is nothing more than a purely commercial banking 
system. It does not furnish money for agriculture, it does 
not furnish money for home owners, it has a system by 
which the security taken for a loan advanced as an inter- 
mediate credit attcches to the raw material from the incep- 
tion of the security until that raw material enters the 
finished product. Therefore, anyone who purchases any 
product made from such raw material must observe whether 
or not the loan has been paid, whether or not the lien has 


been discharged. 
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We have not that system in the United States, and if we 
had that system here I am sure that to-day there would be 
practically no credit in the United States to be furnished 
by the banks of this country. 

Mr. President, under the restriction as to time I will have 
to chop my remarks up into several parts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has about 10 min- 
utes left until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. BLAINE. On the pending amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr, BLAINE. Within those 10 minutes I want to call 
attention to another very important feature in connection 
with branch banking in Canada. There have been branch 
banks in Canada which have failed. I will not go into the 
details, as that matter was all reviewed at the last session 
of the Congress. But I want to emphasize the point that 
when a bank takes no chances, when a bank does not advance 
money to agriculture, or to home owners, when a bank 
engages only in commercial transactions, secured as the 
branch banks of Canada have their loans secured, it must 
be perfectly obvious that if we had that system of banking 
here in the United States commerce and industry would be 
paralyzed and could not operate. Our country is so vast, 
our interests are so numerous, the complexity of our indus- 
try and commerce is so great, that a branch banking system 
such as that operated in Canada would not serve the best 
interests of our country. 

The only claim made for branch banking is the security it 
affords, and those who make that claim point to the success 
of branch banking in Canada. It appears to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the brief explanation I have undertaken to make 
respecting the branch-banking system of Canada, it could 
not be used as a comparison with American banking, that if 
the branch-banking case rests upon the Canadian system, 
by analogy, by comparison, or by practice, then the argument 
for branch banking in the United States must fall. 

Those who desire to have branch banking established on a 
wide scale in the United States, it seems to me, should be 
required to present to the Senate something more than 
declarations and declamations. That is all we have. It is 
all that is contained in the testimony taken before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency; it is all that is contained 
in the testimony taken by the subcommittee, declarations 
and declamations; but that is not evidence. 

Mr. President, my time has expired. I do not want to 
discuss the bill as a whole at this time. I may desire further 
to discuss the branch-banking proposition in connection 
with some other amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senator from Florida is to discuss the whole ques- 
tion of branch banking and is opposed to all the pending 
amendments. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frazter in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Costigan Howell Pittman 
Austin Couzens Hull Reed 
Bailey Cutting Johnson Reynolds 
Bankhead Dale Kean Robinson, Ark. 
Barbour Davis Kendrick Robinson, Ind. 
Bingham Dickinson Keyes Russell 
Black Fess 5 Schall 
Blaine Fletcher La Follette Schuyler 
Frazier n Sheppard 
Bratton George Long Shipstead 
Brookhart Glass McGill Shortridge 
Broussard Glenn McKellar Smith 
Bulkley Goldsborough Metcalf Smoot 
Bulow Gore Moses Stetwer 
Byrnes Grammer Neely Stephens 
Capper Harrison Norbeck Swanson 
Caraway Hasti Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Connally Hatfleld Nye Thomas, Okla 
Coolidge Hawes Oddie Townsend 
Copeland Hayden Patterson 
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Tydings Walcott Walsh, Mont. Wheeler 
ee Walsh, Mass. Watson White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present, The Senator 
from Florida has the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would not take up a moment’s time 
of the Senate if it interfered in any way with an early vote 
on the bill. I would be glad to have the vote taken imme- 
diately on each and every amendment and on through to the 
final vote on the bill, but I know there is going to be con- 
siderable discussion, so I feel justified in submitting a few 
observations, particularly with reference to the branch- 
banking feature of the bill, which I shall reach in a moment. 

I am delighted to see the Senate taking the bill seriously. 
Evidently there is prospect of action on the bill within a 
reasonable time, and I think that will be a great thing for 
the country. I think the legislation is needed, very greatly 
needed. There is a demand everywhere, and all thoughtful 
people recognize, I believe, the importance of some reform 
in our banking and currency legislation. 

This point has been called to the attention of the Senate 
on previous occasions, but I think it worth while to men- 
tion it again by way of impressing it, if I may, upon the 
minds of Senators, particularly those who have not had the 
time to go into all the details of the bill and study the 
whole problem. In pursuance of resolution 71, adopted at 
the second session of the Seventy-first Congress, this matter 
was taken up by the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the Senate. A subcommittee was appointed to study the 
bill, to hold hearings, and investigate and go into the whole 
question fully. The distinguished Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass] was chairman of that subcommittee. The sub- 
committee spent weeks and months studying the whole 
problem. They invited the experts and so-called experts, the 
economists, bankers, industrialists, and all who had any 
views to submit in reference to it. Extensive hearings were 
held. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I know the Senator does not want to state 
the facts incorrectly, and in order to get the record before 
him, in the presence of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass], let me say that I have here a transcript of just 
what was done with this particular bill, furnished me this 
morning by my colleague from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas]. 
It shows very clearly from a reading as to this particular 
bill, as I understand it—and if I am wrong about it I 
want to be corrected—that there were no hearings held 
at all on this bill which we are now discussing. I am not 
talking about the subject matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will explain that in a moment, if the 
Senator will hear me through. 

The bill as originally introduced was revised a number 
of times. Probably there have been three or four different 
prints and redrafts of the bill. The subcommittee made 
many changes in it. Then the subcommittee, after hear- 
ings extending over a period of something like a year, made 
its report to the full committee with a reprint of the re- 
drafted bill. The bill now before us is the final draft. It 
is not the original bill as it was introduced. The original 
bill was altered three or four different times. As a result 
of all those hearings before the subcommittee, many changes 
were made in-an effort to adjust differences between those 
who had views to submit and in order to arrive at a final 
conclusion. ; 

The subcommittee reported to the full committee. The 
full committee then held hearings extending over a period 
of some three or four months. In other words, there had 
been about 18 months of time spent on the bill. I say the 
bill.” I mean the original bill. Finally, the full committee, 


after hearings and after examination of the subcommittee 
hearings and after the report of the subcommittee, went 
over the subject matter and the bill line by line and word 
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by word, spending three or four months of time on it, and 
the full committee agreed upon this bill as the final draft 
of the measure which had been originally introduced by the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. LONG. I admit all the Senator says; but I want to 
ask the Senator this question: Is it exactly regular, even 
though the committee did after hearings decide that they 
ought to have another bill, then to introduce another bill 
covering volumes of business as this bill does? Is that 
exactly regular—to introduce it and have it reported back 
and put on the calendar the same day? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes, I will say to the Senator, it is 
entirely regular. It is in accordance with the practice. I 
remember when the farm loan bill was introduced. I intro- 
duced a bill to establish the farm-loan system. It was 
referred to the Banking and Currency Committee. That 
committee referred it to a subcommittee. The subcom- 
mittee reported it back with amendments. Then the bill 
was reintroduced, even by another Senator, taking a differ- 
ent title, which included my bill with certain amendments 
to which the committee had agreed. Instead of reporting 
my bill with the amendments, they acted upon a bill which 
embodied substantially all of the material of my bill so as to 
avoid reporting the bill with a lot of lines stricken out and 
a lot of lines inserted—in a word, a mutilated bill. 

That was the course pursued in this case, except that the 

Senator from Virginia introduced the original bill and intro- 
duced this one and has remained in charge of it. This bill 
is the bill as finally agreed upon by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, reported the same day that it was intro- 
duced, but it is the bill that was introduced as the final 
draft of the original bill without setting out all sorts of 
amendments and changes that had been made. A new clean 
copy of the bill was introduced and reported out embodying 
the work of the subcommittee and the full committee, and 
is the last expression upon the whole subject. I think it is 
worth while to remember that. 
It is hardly safe, but rather risky, I submit, for Senators 
on the floor to introduce on first impression amendments to 
a bill which has been so sifted, so examined, so studied, and 
so framed after months and months of investigation and 
hearings and study. An amendment now would appear to 
be harmless in a way; some Senator might think, “I can 
improve this bill if I offer this amendment,” but he does not 
reflect that it may change other features of the bill; that it 
would deviate and alter the whole structure of the bill in 
some respects. Certain amendments, of course, might be 
perfectly harmless and might be agreed to. Take section 19, 
for instance; it is a short section, all by itself, covers one 
subject, and anyone who wants to deal with that subject 
alone may be justified in offering an amendment to meet the 
situation which he may have in mind. 

Now, I wish to impress upon the Senate the fact that this 
is not a hastily drawn or hastily considered or immaturely 
considered bill. It is a bill which was worked on laboriously 
and devotedly by the subcommittee, of which the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia was chairman, for some 12 
months, and for 3 or 4 months after that, as reported by the 
subcommittee, was under hearing and investigation and 
study by the full committee. This bill is the final result of 
all that work and all that study and all that consideration, 
and it seems to me that the Senate ought to understand that 
it is the result of such effort and study, after hearing from 
all parts of the country, extending over months and months 
of time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask him another question? 

Mr, FLETCHER. Of course, the Senator realizes that my 
time is limited. 

Mr. LONG. I will ask unanimous consent that such time 
as I may consume in asking the Senator the question shall 
not be deducted from his time. I ask unanimous consent 
to that effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 
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Mr. LONG. Why does the Senator want to take the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United States off the Federal 
Reserve Board? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, that subject was gone 
into quite extensively by the Senator from Virginia in his 
argument. He bases the proposal not only on his experience 
and knowledge as a member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House and as a member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the Senate but as Secretary of 
the Treasury. In his view the dominating infiuence of the 
Secretary of the Treasury on that board is not wise. 

Mr. LONG. I am not talking about the opinion of the 
Senator from Virginia, but, in the opinion of the Senator 
from Florida, is it better for the Government to be taken 
out of this picture in running the Federal Reserve Board? 
I repeat, I am not asking the Senator from Florida what is 
the opinion of the Senator from Virginia; but the Senator 
from Florida has been here longer than has the Senator 
from Virginia, and I ask him if he has ever advocated, or 
does he advocate now, that we ought to take the Secretary 
of the Treasury, representing the Government, off the board? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. I think that is a wise provision 
in the bill. I think the board ought to be, as far as possible, 
independent and not controlled or dominated by the Treas- 
ury Department of the Government. 

Mr. LONG. It is the Government, of course, that gives 
the resources to it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, yes. It is an advisory, supervising 
authority, and it ought not to be controlled or dominated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury or the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency or any official of that kind. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the Senator from Florida 
does not mean to admit, I think, that the Government gives 
the Federal reserve system any resources? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No. I did not understand the question 
of the Senator from Louisiana so to indicate. 

Mr. LONG. I do mean to say that it gives it resources. 
By this bill the Government gives the system the excess- 
profits taxes, for one thing, which have heretofore been going 
into the United States Treasury. Then it gives it $125,- 
000,000 of the people’s money to set up a liquidating corpo- 
ration. Now, with the Treasury of the United States to be 
raked to the bottom to get several hundred million dollars, 
or, at least, I will say a few hundred million dollars, in the 
course of time, the Secretary of the Treasury is going to be 
taken off the board, with the Government putting up the 
money, whereas they left the Secretary of the Treasury on 
heretofore without the Government putting up the money. 
There seems to me to be all the more reason, with the Gov- 
ernment putting up the money, why he ought to be left on 
the board. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not understand that by this bill 
the Government is putting up any money for the Federal 
Reserve Board. The money of which the Senator speaks 
was not the taxpayers’ money. It represented the earnings, 
over and above 6 per cent, of the Federal reserve banks 
themselves, and was in the nature of an excise tax taken by 
the Government out of the profits which the banks had 
earned. That money has not been earned by the people or 
by other banks; it has been earned by the reserve banks 
themselves. It was a tax on those banks. 

Mr. LONG, It has been money of the Government up to 
this time, has it not? 

; Mr. FLETCHER. It was put into the Treasury under the 
aw. 

Mr. LONG. I say it is the money of the Government 
to-day, and the people of America get that money to-day. 
Now we are going to take it away from them and give it to 
the banks. 


Mr. FLETCHER. No; it will not be given to the banks; 
it will be set aside as a fund for the protection of the people, 
for the protection of the depositors in banks. 

Mr. LONG. Then, over and above that, we are giving 
them $125,000,000 out of the Treasury of the United States. 
There is that much, and then a most complete franchise for 
a monopoly is being given to them. 
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that I thought we were going to add the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to the board, but, instead of that, it is proposed to 
give the banks this money of the Government, and, instead 
of adding another official of the Government to the board 
for our money, it is proposed to take the official representing 
the Government off the board. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not see how the Secretary of the 
Treasury could be concerned in that. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. J. should like to invite the attention of the 
Senator from Fiorida to this fact: Of course, he knows that 
the Government is not giving the reserve banks a cent; he 
knows that in the bill as presented there was what we termed 
a recapture clause of $125,000,000 that the Government 
never should have had on earth, because it never did a 
thing on earth to earn it. The Senator from Florida, of 
course, knows further that there is now on the desk pending 
or will soon be pending an amendment, drafted by me at 
a suggestion of the Senator from Montana, making that sum 
in the nature of a subscription to the joint stock of the 
liquidating corporation for the benefit of depositors in failed 
banks rather than the recapture from the Treasury of an 
inequitably obtained fund. The Senator from Florida knows 
that, and I think the Senate generally understands it. 

Mr. LONG. If that is true, why not add another clause 
giving the banks back all the taxes they have ever paid to 
the United States? If that is the principle we are operating 
on, then all the taxes that have been collected from these 
banks ought never to have been collected and they ought 
not to have paid anything to help support the Government. 
If, as I understand, that is the position of the Senator from 
Virginia, then why not do a just act by taking the Comp- 
troller of the Currency off the board, and giving them back 
all the ad valorem and franchise taxes the reserve banks 
have paid? Why not do complete justice in this matter? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, as a matter of fact, the Sen- 
ator from Florida knows that by the text of the law these 
banks are all exempt from taxation, being agencies of the 
Government. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This money does not go back to the 
banks. 

Mr. LONG. As I understand, then, the Senator now con- 
tends that they are agencies of the Government. Hereto- 
fore the Senator said they are not agencies of the Govern- 
ment and ought to be divorced from the Government; and 
yet we are making them an agency of the Government and 
at the same time taking the representative of the Govern- 
ment off the board. That is the most inconsistent thing I 
have ever heard of, and I do not understand the theory of it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The whole board is a Government 
agency. The Government is represented even without the 
Secretary of the Treasury; it is not necessary for the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to be a member of the board for the 
Government to be interested in its operations or in its work. 

Mr. President, I was proceeding to say the need of legis- 
lation of this kind is apparent to every thoughtful citizen of 
the country. It is demanded by the situation in order to 
strengthen our financial structure, in order to increase bank- 
ing facilities, to safeguard the rights and interests of de- 
positors in banks, and to give reasonable stability and sound- 
ness to our banking and currency laws. 

I need not refer to various authorities on that subject. 
I would be content now, as time is passing, with calling 
attention to the recent message of the President, in which he 
devotes nearly two pages—pages 6 and 7—to banking. He 
says: 

The basis of every other and every further effort toward recovery 
is to reorganize at once our banking system. The shocks to our 
economic system have undoubtedly multiplied by the weakness of 
our financial system. 

He goes on and discusses the subject quite at length, and 
mentions that bank failures rose in 1931 to 10% per cent of 
all the banks, as compared to 1½ per cent of failures of all 
other types of enterprises, The President further states: 
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Since January 1, 1930, we have had 4,665 banks suspend, with 
$3,300,000,000 in deposits. Partly from fears and drains from 
abroad, partly from these failures themselves (which, indeed, often 
caused closing of sound banks), we have witnessed hoarding of 
currency to an enormous sum, rising during the height of the 
crisis to over $1,600,000,000. 


Then he discusses the subject quite fully, and winds up by 
saying: 

I wish again to emphasize this view: That these widespread bank- 
ing reforms are a national necessity and are the first requisites 
for further recovery in agriculture and business. They should 
have immediate consideration as steps greatly needed to further 
recovery. 


That is sufficient authority, I think, on the subject of the 
necessity for legislation of this kind. I ask to have that por- 
tion of the message entitled Banking inserted in the 
Recor as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

BANKING 


The basis of every other and every further effort toward recov- 
ery is to reorganize at once our banking system. The shocks to 
our economic system have undoubtedly multiplied by the weakness 
of our financial system. I first called attention of the Congress 
in 1929 to this condition, and I have unceasingly recommended 
remedy since that time. The subject has been exhaustively in- 
vestigated both by the committees of the Congress and the officers 
of the Federal-reserve system. 

The banking and financial system is presumed to serve in fur- 
nishing the essential lubricant to the wheels of industry, agri- 
culture, and commerce; that is, credit. Its diversion from proper 
use, its improper use, or its insufficiency instantly brings hardship 
and dislocation in economic life. As a system our banking has 
failed to meet this great emergency. It can be said without ques- 
tion of doubt that our losses and distress have been greatly aug- 
mented by its wholly inadequate organization. Its inability as a 
system to respond to our needs is to-day a constant drain upon 
progress toward recovery. In this statement I am not referring 
to individual banks or bankers. Thousands of them have shown 
distinguished courage and ability. On the contrary, I am referring 
to the system itself, which is so organized, or so lacking in organi- 
zation, that in an emergency its very mechanism jeopardizes or 
paralyzes the action of sound banks and its instability is re- 
sponsible for periodic dangers to our whole economic system. 

Bank failures rose in 1931 to 10% per cent of all the banks as 
compared to 1½ per cent of the failures of all other types of enter- 
prise. Since January 1, 1930, we have had 4,665 banks suspend, 
with $3,300,000,000 in deposits. Partly from fears and drains from 
abroad, partly from these failures themselves (which indeed often 
caused closing of sound banks), we have witnessed hoarding of 
currency to an enormous sum, rising during the height of the 
crisis to over $1,600,000,000. The results from interreaction of 
cause and effect have expressed themselves in strangulation of 
credit which at times has almost stifled the Nation's business and 
agriculture. The losses, suffering, and tragedies of our people are 
incalculable. Not alone do they lie in the losses of savings to mil- 
lions of homes, injury by deprival of working capital to thousands 
of small businesses, but also, in the frantic pressure to recall loans 
to meet pressures of hoarding and in liquidation of failed banks, 
millions of other people have suffered in the loss of their homes 
and farms, businesses have been ruined, unemployment increased, 
and farmers’ prices diminished. 

That this failure to function is unnecessary and is the fault of 
our particular system is plainly indicated by the fact that in Great 
Britain, where the economic mechanism has suffered far greater 
shocks than our own, there has not been a single bank failure dur- 
ing the depression, Again, in Canada, where the situation has 
been in large degree identical with our own, there have not been 
substantial bank failures. 

The creation of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the 
amendments to the Federal reserve act served to defend the 
Nation in a great crisis. They are not remedies; they are relief. 
It is inconceivable that the Reconstruction Corporation, which 
has extended aid to nearly 6,000 institutions and is manifestly 
but a temporary device, can go on indefinitely. 

It is to-day a matter of satisfaction that the rate of bank 
failures, of hoarding, and the demands upon the Reconstruction 
Corporation have greatly lessened. The acute phases of the crisis 
have obviously passed, and the time has now come when this 
national danger and this failure to respond to national necessi- 
ties must be ended and the measures to end them can be safely 
undertaken. Methods of reform have been exhaustively examined. 
There is no reason now why solution should not be found at the 
present session of the Congress. Inflation of currency or govern- 
mental conduct of banking can have no part in these reforms. 
The Goverment must abide within the field of constructive organi- 
gation, regulation, and the enforcement of safe practices only. 

Parallel with reform in the banking laws must be changes in the 
Federal farm loan banking system and in the joint-stock land 
banks. Some of these changes should be directed to permanent 
improvement and some to emergency aid to our people where they 
wish to fight to save their farms and homes. 
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I wish again to emphasize this view that these widespread bank- 
ing reforms are a national necessity and are the first requisites for 
further recovery in agriculture and business. They should have 
immediate consideration as steps greatly needed to further recovery. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder if the Senator ever read that great 
work entitled “An Adventure in Constructive Finance,” by 
CARTER GLASS? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think I have read portions of it, if not 
all of it. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder if the Senator was impressed by the 
learned remarks of the distinguished author wherein he says: 

We cured this financial cancer by establishing regional reserve 
banks and making them, instead of private banks in the money 
centers, custodians of the reserve funds of the Nation; by making 
them also, instead of correspondent banks, the great rediscount 
agencies of the country; by making them minister to commerce 
and industry rather than to the schemes of speculative adventure. 
The country banks were made free. Business was unshackled. 

Iam wondering now, with shackling them up and chaining 
them up, how that language corresponds with the idea of the 
Senator, and whether he feels that he should accept the 
advice of Mr. Grass as given in this little book, which is one 
of the proud possessions of the Government archives and of 
all standard libraries throughout the length and breadth of 
the world, or if he would accept the more or less insignificant 
advice he is now reading? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, I can not analyze that work 
at this time and I can not consider selected sections of it dis- 
connected with some other portion. The Senator will realize 
that I had better confine myself to the subject. 

Now, let us see what the situation really is. 

In 1900 the national bank act was amended so as to re- 
duce the $25,000 minimum capital required for a new bank 
in towns with not more than 3,000 population. National 
banks multiplied, in 20 years, from 3,900 to more than 8,000. 
That is one of the features of this bill that I think is ad- 
mirable. It makes the minimum capital $50,000; and I 
think it is very important that we should increase the re- 
quirement as to the minimum capital of these banks. It 
ought to be increased in all the States. In some States a 
bank is issued a charter with only five or ten thousand dol- 
lars capital. In some States the minimum capital of State 
banks is $10,000, while that of national banks is $25,000. 
In my judgment it is a mistake to charter a bank with a 
capital of that size and invite deposits of money from the 
people with only that liability and responsibility back of 
them. 

State banks also have increased in number. Some States 
permit a capital as low as $5,000, and some as low as 
$10,000. 

In 1900 there were 3,700 national banks and 4,600 State 
commercial banks and trust companies. 

In 1921 there were 8,100 national banks and 20,300 State 
commercial banks and trust companies. 

At the peak 30,800 National and State savings and private 
banks and trust companies were operating. To-day 19,000 
survive. Practically 12,000 have gone under. Losses to de- 
positors in the last 234 years were $1,650,000,000—practically 
$2,000,000,000 losses to depositors. 

The situation further is that in 1931 and 1930 there were 
6,987 suspensions, of which 4,276, or 61 per cent, were banks 
with capital of $25,000 or less; 6,032, more than 86 per cent, 
were in towns with less than 5,000 population. This indi- 
cates very clearly, I think, quite a serious situation with 
reference to the banks of the country; and if we can help 
out that situation, we ought to do it. 

What remedies are proposed by the bankers who are ob- 
jecting to the bill? There are some objections to the bill. 
Some people claim that we do not need any legislation; that 
we ought not to bother with this subject at all. The only 
remedies suggested by bankers, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain—and I get these from articles published in 
various periodicals—are, first, a commission to recommend 
legislation every 10 years, such as they have in Canada. 
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That, no doubt, is a very good idea; but we can not wait 
10 years for some commission to go out and report, and I 
do not believe any commission that could be established 
would give to this subject the study and thought and con- 
sideration that has been given to this bill. If it is desired 
to appoint a commission 10 years from now, or within the 
next 10 years, to make some report, I have no objection to 
that; but that does not reach the present situation. 

The next step is that the bankers complain that there has 
been overchartering and overbanking. We may grant that. 
We can not very well control that except as to national 
banks. We can not interfere with the chartering of banks 
in the States. I think there is a good deal to that criticism. 
There have been too many banks. I know localities of eight 
or ten thousand population with eight or ten banks. Of 
course, there was not sufficient business for these banks. 
Many of them had to go out of business. Then, too, there 
have been many bank failures where the responsibility was 
not on the banks themselves. The communities in which 
they were established failed, and there was not any other 
recourse. They had to fail. 

There have been too many banks, perhaps. There has 
been overchartering. That is one objection; but that situa- 
tion we can not control here. So far as the national banks 
are concerned, I think, with the restrictions in this bill, 
that objection will be largely removed. 

Then they say, “ Let improvements come from within the 
system ”; in other words, let the bankers reform themselves. 
“Let the plan and reformation and needs all be worked out 
among themselves, within the system.” 

That is about the extent of the recommendations made 
by those who are opposing this legislation. 

Establish a commission. Let a commission, 10 years from 
now, report something. 

Stop issuing charters. 

Let the system reform itself. 

Of course we can not wait for that. We need to act now. 
There are only about 20,000 banks operating. The resources 
are $50,000,000,000, including $40,000,000,000 in savings ac- 
counts and more than $25,000,000,000 in checking accounts; 
but bank deposits have shrunk about $3,000,000,000 in re- 
cent years. Loans have shrunk. 

Here is a statement from the Treasury Department, sent 
to me December 19 in answer to my inquiry, which shows 
that loans and discounts in October, 1929, were $14,961,- 
877,000; that the total deposits at that time were 
$21,901,997,000. 

This statement covers 1929, 1930, and 1931. I refer only 
to the situation in 1929 and in 1932. 

Number of banks in 1932, 6,085, as against 7,437 in 1929. 

Loans and discounts, $9,919,603,000 in 1932, as against 
$14,961,877,000 in 1929. 

Total deposits, September 30, 1932, $17,681,917,000, as 
against $21,901,997,000 in 1929. 

I ask to have this statement inserted in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CY, 
Washington, December 19, 1932. 
Hon. DUNCAN U. 


FLETCHER, 
United States Senate. 

My DEAR SENATOR: In reply to your communication of the 16th 
instant, there is shown below a statement of the number, loans 
and discounts, capital stock paid in, and total deposits of na- 
tional banks in the coun as of the date of the fall call in each 


try 
of the years 1929 to 1932, inclusive: 


7.107 
Sept. 29, 1931. 6, 658 
Sept. 30, 1082 


Yours very truly, 


F. G. AWALT, 
Acting Comptroller, 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, that indicates somewhat 
the need of this legislation and the condition of affairs to- 
day, People to a large extent have lost confidence in the 
banks. There is apprehension and fear and suspicion every- 
where. Postal savings have increased to $881,000,000. A 
few years ago postal savings were comparatively small in 
amount. The people did not care to put their money in 
postal-savings banks at 2 per cent. Now they are putting 
their money there because they want safety first. They 
know that the postal savings are safe. They want safety. 
They are afraid of banks. 

I have here a letter from a constituent in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., dated January 7, which shows the tendency of things. 
He says: 

Just last week one of your lawmakers from Washington rented 
a cottage here in St. Petersburg for the winter for his family. 
He could not give a check, because he had no bank deposit, but 
had to return to Washington to get his money out of his deposit 
box and pay the rent. 

That is the situation. People are afraid of the banks. 

He says: 

I have a friend in Indiana that has a large factory and em- 
ploys several hundred men, and he has several thousand dollars 
in his deposit box. 

If people of this type fear the banks, what can you expect of 
the average man or woman? 

I have introduced two bills on the subject of guaranteeing 
bank deposits, and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY] 
has introduced a bill insuring bank deposits. There have 
been several bills on that subject; and the House has passed 
a bill—the Steagall bill—undertaking to protect depositors 
in banks. I am expecting that sooner or later we shall have 
to come to something like that. Those bills in the Banking 
and Currency Committee have been referred to a subcom- 
mittee of which I am chairman. We are trying to consider 
them now, but I see no possible chance of getting legislation 
on that subject at this short session. We shall have to come 
to that in the interest of the banks, however, as well as in 
the interest of the depositors, the people of the country 
who patronize the banks. 

I was present at one time when a run was being made on 
a national bank, It looked as though the bank would soon 
have to close its doors. The people were taking their money 
out of the bank and carrying it across the street and putting 
it in the post office. Then they saw the post-office officials 
take the money back and put it in the same bank. That 
was called to their attention, and they stopped the run. 
They said, “If the Government can trust the bank, why 
should not we do it?” So they stopped the run. They did 
not know, however, that the Government was protected; the 
Government has security for all its deposits, and that is 
what the people want. They want some sort of security and 
protection for their deposits. 

This bill does not give that, I grant you; but it does take 
a step in that direction in this liquidating-corporation pro- 
vision, A step is taken toward protecting depositors in 
banks and giving them their money as soon as it can be 
made available, without waiting for long-extended receiver- 
ships and liquidators, with all their expenses of counsel, 
and all the delays incident thereto, and the small amount 
of dividends paid out until the trust is settled. That is one 
of the features of this bill which I very strongly favor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator suffer an in- 
terruption? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I do. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask two questions, if I may, 
while I have the floor. 

First, if the States that inaugurated the system of guaran- 
teeing bank deposits failed to carry out the plan to a suc- 
cessful issue and abandoned it, does the Senator think there 
is greater virtue in the Federal Government, that there is a 
sort of divinity that hedges about Federal officials that will 
cause them to act with greater wisdom than State officials? 

That is one question. 
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Secondly, in view of the very large number of banks that 
have failed, with the very large amount of deposits, does the 
Senator think that $125,000,000 spread over the entire coun- 
try, with such debentures as may be issued, will ameliorate 
the condition very much? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think undoubtedly the very fact that 
that fund is provided will give confidence in itself. I think 
it can be made adequate under this bill. 

As to the failure of these guaranty measures introduced in 
the different States, I quite agree that that has been their 
history, but I can answer the Senator to a greater extent 
when we get into that subject than I will take the time to 
do now. The States have smaller territories, with smaller 
activities, and a tremendous failure of one big bank in a 
State may almost wreck the guaranty system. Then it gets 
into politics, and the management and all that sort of thing 
has to be considered, and it goes down. But take the case 
of fire insurance or life insurance. Those companies do not 
venture to put all their risks in one locality, in one com- 
munity, or in one State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Florida has expired. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have not gotten to the subject yet. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, in the absence of the Vice 
President, unanimous consent was given that the time dur- 
ing which the Senator was interrupted should not be in- 
cluded in computing his time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That has been taken out, and 
the Senator now has occupied three-quarters of an hour. 

Mr. LONG. I ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
be permitted to go on for 15 minutes more. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I appreciate that sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, has not the Senator a right to speak an hour on the 
bill if he wishes to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has; but the present occu- 
pant of the chair thinks that under the unanimous-consent 
agreement debate should be confined to the pending amend- 
ment. If there is no objection, the senior Senator from 
Florida may take an hour on the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the Senator from Florida doing that; I am delighted to not 
to interpose an objection, but I want to give notice that I 
do not think the unanimous-consent agreement ought to 
be interfered with any further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the senior 
Senator from Florida having 15 minutes more? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Reserving the right to object, would 
not the Senator be willing to charge his additional time to 
his hour on discussion of the bill, so that we could main- 
tain a consistent attitude? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; I am willing to do that, or I am 
willing to take my hour on the bill now and go on with the 
discussion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I withdraw my former request 
for unanimous consent and ask unanimous consent that any 
Senator may take his hour on the bill at whatever stage of 
the proceedings he desires to take it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the senior Senator from Florida is recog- 
nized for one hour more on the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask to have the letter 
to which I have referred, with the exhibit attached, inserted 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., January 7, 1933. 
Hon. DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: I note by the papers that Senator Grass has a bill 
before the Senate to reform banking, but it does not contain the 
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Government insurance or guarantee of deposits. I am quite sure 
that if the lawmakers of our country knew just how the majority 
of its citizens feel about banks, they would pay more attention to 
their demands than to the few that are interested in the large 
financial companies. 

There is no reason why the citizen in a small town should not 
be entitled to just as safe a place to put his money as the man 
living in New York, Boston, Chicago, or San Francisco, where they 
have these large financial institutions, which I understand are 
fighting the deposit insurance. It is my observation that a very 
large majority of the people have completely lost confidence in our 
banks and are hoarding their money in deposit boxes or hiding it. 
Just last week one of your lawmakers from Washington rented 
@ cottage here in St. Petersburg for the winter for his family. 
He could not give a check, because he had no bank deposit, but 
had to return to Washington to get his money out of his deposit 
box and pay the rent. 

I have a friend in Indiana that has a large factory and employs 
several hundred men, and he has several thousand dollars in his 
deposit box. If people of this type fear the banks, what can you 
expect of the average man or woman. 

With a heavy percentage of our money hidden or in deposit 
boxes, and the balance put in banks that are striving to become 
90 per cent liquid, because of their fear of runs, we have our 
funds tied up that should be available for general business. If 
deposits were insured, people would immediately regain their 
confidence, as they still have great faith in our Government, as 
indicated in the very large oversubscriptions of any securities 
offered, even at very low interest rates, and would again place 
their money in banks, who, in turn, would have large increase 
in deposits, with no further fear of runs, and could immediately 
commence making loans on good security and thereby start the 
wheels of industry and general business. 

Practically everything of value, including our lives, is insurable, 
so why not our bank deposits? 

It is the general opinion that until our situation is 
improved, we will see very little improvement in business 
conditions. 

I.am inclosing an editorial from one of our daily papers and 
the Independent, our other daily, had an article of similar nature 
a few days ago, and I believe I am safe in saying these editorials 
represent the opinion of 80 per cent adult population of our coun- 
try. I have traveled over 15,000 miles in the last 12 months in my 
auto, calling on mills and merchants, and have been in 11 States, 
so I feel I have a fair idea of the general opinion on this subject, 
It has been a hobby of mine for the past six years, and as I haye 
been in 12 bank failures, I feel I am justified in my attitude. 

Hoping you may feel that bank-deposit insurance is practical 
and that you will use your influence and vote for this idea, which 
would mean so much to millions of our people, I remain, 


Respectfully yours, 
H. I. ISBELL. 


[Inclosure] 
[From the St. Petersburg Times, December 28, 1932] 
BANK ASSETS 


When the United States Treasury offered $250,000,000 1-year 
certificates to the public a few days ago, with interest at the rate 
only three-fourths of 1 per cent a year, the issue was oversubscribed 
sixteen times. And yet not long ago some issues of Government 
bonds were selling to net over 4 per cent. 

This desire for securities that will be absolutely safe, even if they 
pay so very little interest, is the result of the panicky feeling 
developed when the depositors of thousands of banks demanded 
their money right away quick. It led bankers everywhere to feel 
that they must have their assets in such shape that they could get 
a large part of their funds in cash at once, regardless, whether they 
get any considerable interest or not. 

Here we can see a condition that is tying up business everywhere, 
and it must be cured before we can have good business. If bankers 
feel that they must have their money in such investments that 
they can produce a great mountain of cash all at once, naturally 
they are not going to lend it to finance factory operation, build 
houses, or to enable merchants to purchase goods. 

The public has greatly accentuated this situation by runs on or, 
what is quite as fatal, quiet but steady withdrawals from many 


banks that were perfectly sound. The people of St. Petersburg 


paralyzed all business in their community by wrecking its banks 
in precisely that way. A bank may have a large part of its money 
in excellent assets, which are worth 100 cents on a dollar and 
much more than that; but if the bank had to sell those assets all 
at once, it might have to sustain a heavy loss if indeed it did not 
go under. 

A new system of banking regulation that would require greater 
caution in managing financial institutions is a great need the 
filling of which would go far to restore people’s confidence in the 
safety of their money in banks. But the public first would have 
to get into a calmer temper of mind, and quit forcing sound insti- 
tutions into bankruptcy by unreasonable demands. 

And going farther, this improved public temper, and a complete 
restoration of public confidence in banks, could be brought about 
almost instantaneously by a workable banking system that would 
guarantee to all depositors the safety of all bank deposits. That, 
of course, must come eventually, but doubtless not until we as a 
Nation shall have taken a lot more punishment. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the pending amendment 
has to do with section 19. I am in favor of that section 
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just as it was reported. I do not think we ought to muti- 
late it or restrict it, practically destroy it, by providing 
that no branches can be established except where State 
laws permit State branch banking. I have no objection 
to the amendment of the Senator from Michigan. I think 
that would be covered, really, by the provision which leaves 
it to the Federal Reserve Board to decide whether a branch 
shall be established or not. I think they would be careful 
not to offend the idea and the view that is in the mind 
of the Senator from Michigan. I have no objection to 
putting it expressly in the law, however. 

I think the instances the Senator has in mind would be 
protected by the bill itself, because the Federal Reserve 
Board would scarcely authorize branches where there are 
facilities already existing, and promote unreasonable com- 
petition among local banks in that way. But I have no 
objection to the amendment. I do object to the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, and I object to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Mexico. I think we ought to allow branch bank- 
ing to a reasonable extent as provided in this section, 
whether the State laws permit branch banking or not. 

The principle of branch banking is not new. Some sug- 
gestion has been made that this is a new attempt to in- 
crease the power of the banks, and give them a sort of con- 
centrated control. The principle is not new at all. The 
Comptroller of the Currency under Mr. Cleveland, in his 
first administration, advocated it, and, so far as I know, 
that was the first step taken. Mr. Carlisle, the Secretary 
of the Treasury under Mr. Cleveland, advocated it. Mr. 
Cleveland advocated it as President. Woodrow Wilson ad- 
vocated it. It was advocated and favored by the Federal 
Reserve Board up to the Harding administration. It has 
been practiced to a limited extent, and no fault has been 
found with it, so far as the principle is concerned. 

In my judgment, the branch-banking feature will 
strengthen banking facilities for the communities wherever 
the branches are established, give additional protection to 
depositors, and afford accommodations where the local 
units can not afford them. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I ask the Senator a question for information. 
Have any of the eminent men to whom the Senator has 
referred, including the Presidents of the United States who 
have advocated branch banking, been in favor of branch 
banking when the States themselves did not permit it? 
Does the Senator believe, with his theory of Government, 
and with his concept of the fact that we have a dual form 
of government, that the Federal Government should, as 
against the positive prohibition of a State, compel branch 
banking within a State? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not say that it should compel it, 
but I do say that, in spite of the legislation of the State 
with respect to State banks—and, of course, that is all the 
State laws can extend to—the Federal Government can au- 
thorize branch banking under the national banks. I think 
it ought to doit. I think it would induce some of the States 
which have a mistaken notion on that subject to change 
their laws, possibly. ; 

If I may say so to the Senator, Florida, for instance, does 
not permit branch banking by State banks. So I approached 
this subject with a prejudice against branch banking. When 
the matter was under consideration and discussion and hear- 
ing, I was inclined to be against any provision for branch 
banking extending in any degree to what was provided for 
in the McFadden bill. But the more I investigated the situ- 
ation and the conditions not only in my own State but 
elsewhere—and I speak of Florida simply because I have a 
better knowledge of the necessities there—I reached the 
conclusion that we had better have branch banking than 
what we now have. 

In Florida national banks have gone out and established 
local banks in different parts of the State. Call them affili- 


ates if you will; really it is a group-banking system, and 
under the present law they actually establish those branches 
wherever they see fit to establish them. They are not 
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branches, in effect, because they have not the responsibility 
of the parent bank behind them. They have not the lending 
power that a branch would have. They have not the lia- 
bility a branch would have. They are affiliates, local insti- 
tutions, chartered separately, but under the control of some 
national bank really. 

That system is affording all the competition that could be 
afforded by branches. It is not giving the same amount of 
protection to the depositors or facilities for the communities 
that branches would. The local units have competition 
even to a greater extent than they would have if branch 
banking were allowed, and the communities themselves do 
not get the advantages they would have from branch bank- 
ing. So that the local-unit bank, the small bank in the 
country and elsewhere, has to contend with a condition that 
is more onerous to it than a condition that would exist if 
branch banking were allowed. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt that has taken place in 
other States—I am sure it has—and for that reason we are 
having group banking, which interferes just as much with 
the local-unit banks, as we call them, as would branch 
banking, and we are not having the benefit we would have 
from branches. So, instead of having these groups, these 
affiliates, I am in favor of having bona fide branches, with 
all the responsibility of the parent bank and all of the 
capital of the parent bank behind them. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator from Florida might well add 
that group banking interferes with unit banking in a vastly 
greater measure than branch banking could, because under 
the existing national bank act no national bank may own 
stock in another bank, either national or State, whereas 
these groups buy up banks, both national and State, and 
control them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. I am glad the Senator men- 
tioned that. I have a telegram here from a distinguished 
banker in our State, president of the First National Bank 
of Tampa, one of the largest banks and one of the most 
responsible institutions of the State, in which he says: 

Tampa, FLA., January 12, 1933. 
Hon. D. U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate: 

We congratulate you on your continued support of Glass bill, 
particularly section 19. In my opinion, if this provision had been 
in effect four years ago the closing of many banks in Florida 
would have been unnecessary, I therefore hope you will not sub- 
mit to any compromise. The institution I represent does not 
expect to take advantage of the branch banking provision; there- 
fore my views are personal, and expressed in the belief that the 
banking structure of Florida would be materially strengthened by 
passage of the bill. 

R. J. BINNICKER. 

I have letters from others of a similar character, and tele- 
grams as well. I insert this particular one as an example 
of the expression of thoughtful and intelligent people in my 
State. 

There were failures in Florida some years ago, but no 
branch has ever failed in Florida. Those failures took place 
in connection with unit banks, chain banks, group banks— 
things like that. No branch-bank failures have taken place 
in Florida. 

Mr. President, of course, I could offer any number of 
letters and telegrams in support of that, but I will not take 
the time to do it. I could cite the views of strong, thought- 
ful people, economists and students. For instance, in the 
Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science of January, 
1933, at page 151, appears an address by Mr. Pierre Jay, 
chairman of the board of the Fiduciary Trust Co. of New 
York, and former chairman of the board of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, entitled “ The Structure of the 
Banking System.” He deals with the subject I have been 
discussing, and I will read just a few extracts from his 
address. He said: 


More broadly, however, recent banking failures have emphasized 
two inherent weaknesses of the unit local bank. First, that it is 
too much affected by local prosperity or adversity, particularly in 
places where there is a single interest, agricultural or industrial. 
Adequate diversification of portfolio is lacking; 


there are too 
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many eggs in one basket. Second, that the smaller the place, the 
less bank officers are likely to apply the perspective of general 
credit conditions to their local credit problems or to realize the 
necessity of a substantial element of liquidity in the portfolios. 
That some city bank officers have also been equally shortsighted 
does not alter the case. 


I read now a statement in his address as it appears on 
page 155: 


Advantages of widespread branch banking: (1) It would offer 
to small communities, as well as large ones, the banking services 
of institutions sufficiently large to be able to hire competent and 
experienced management. 

(2) The portfolios in which the deposits of small communities 
would be invested would be diversified instead of mainly local, 
and under any reasonably conservative management they should 
also have a substantial element of liquidity. 

(3) In addition to present outside supervision, the branches 
would be subject to continuous internal supervision. This would 
be really authoritative supervision because it would have power 
instantly to change local management wherever it was proving 
unsatisfactory. Head-office control over the larger loans should 
tend to check overextensions of local credit, which haye proved 
to be as ruinous for local borrowers as for local banks. And head- 
eure purchase of securities should be more expert and conserva- 

ve. 

(4) Branches could be opened tentatively in small places and 
later withdrawn if they proved unprofitable. Under unit bank- 
ing, such small local banks, once established, seldom withdraw 
except by failure. 


He said further: 


Like many other supporters of unit banking, I have been forced 
by recent events to change my views, and I now regard branch 
banking as the only fundamental remedy for the demonstrated 
weaknesses of unit banking, particularly in the smaller places. 
But to become an effective instrument of national policy branch 
banking should be permitted to develop under conditions most 
favorable to its success. 


In other words, at one time he was strongly in favor of the 
unit-bank system, but he changed his mind about it and 
now holds that branch banking would be better. 

In an address by Mr. Henry I. Harriman, president or the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, recently, at 
page 15, he had this to say on that subject, which I think 
is well worth considering: 


Prosperity will not return to America until fear is replaced by 
confidence and credit is available both to the producer and the 
consumer. During the last 65 years there have been 26 bank fail- 
ures in Canada, and not one during this period of depression. 
We, in turn, have had more than 5,000 bank failures in the last 
five years, and during that same period the funds of depositors 
tied up in failed banks have exceeded $5,000,000,000.. This has 
caused widespread alarm, the withdrawal of funds, and the hoard- 
ing of cash, and banks have been looked upon with fear rather 
than confidence. I do not favor the Canadian system for the 
United States, and I do not desire the abolition of State banking, 
as I believe it has its proper place in our economic scheme, but I 
am certain that national banks should be given the right to 
establish branches under equitable conditions, at least within the 
limits of the State in which they are located, and I further feel 
that it should be illegal to establish a national or State bank with 
a capital of less than $50,000. Fifty-nine per cent of the sus- 
pended banks had a capital of less than 625,000, and 90 per cent 
of ADEGA were located in cities and towns of less than 25,000 
people. 


That is a very clear statement and bears directly on the 
point, and it seems to me it is sound. 

Mr. Edmund Platt, former Member of Congress from New 
York and formerly vice governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, made a statement on the subject, which I ask to have 
inserted in the Record. He is in favor of branch banking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST BRANCH BANKING, BRIEFLY STATED 


Something must be done to prevent bank failures and to restore 
confidence in banks. Ten thousand banks have been closed in the 
past 10 years. Can anyone guarantee that another 5,000 will not 
be closed in the next five years, unless they are permitted to con- 
solidate? More than five thousand have required aid from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Probably 1,000 are now op- 
erating under waivers by depositors, so-called chloroformed banks. 

Many banks can be saved by permitting them to be taken over 
by stronger banks and operated as branches. That seems to be 
conceded by opponents of branch banking. Some of them, how- 
ever, would let the small banks fail, contending that the banking 
structure is strengthened by their elimination and ignoring the 
distress and suffering caused by the failures. The president of 
the American Banking Association seems to be of this opinion. 
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Others contend that branch banking is wrong, because it means 
“ concentration ” of banking resources, ignoring the fact that the 
concentrated resources would be available at every branch, putting 
the small towns and the cities on an equality in that respect and 
also in safety for depositors. 

Our present correspondent system of banking does vastly more 
to facilitate “concentration” than any system of branches con- 
fined to States or to trade areas” or to Federal reserve districts 
could possibly do. There is a one-way pipe line from every little 
bank in the United States into the big city banks, and particularly 
into New York and Chicago banks. The little banks deposit in the 
big banks. Do the big banks return the compliment by depositing 
in the little banks when the latter need funds? They do not. 
The little banks then become just customers of the big banks and 
pay interest on what the big banks may be willing to loan them. 

Branch banking permits a ready flow of funds both ways. In 
branch-banking countries or States branches frequently and some- 
times continuously loan more than they receive in deposits. Funds 
naturally flow to points where they are most in demand for sound 
business. 

Ten thousand banks have closed. The president of the American 
Banking Association seems to think they were uneconomic and 
unnecessary units, I disagree with him. Most of them were 
organized because there was need of accommodation at 
their location; and as the law prevented branches, the only way 
to afford banking accommodation was through small separately in- 
corporated banks. We have never had as many banking offices per 
capita as most branch banking countries have. More than 10,000 
banking offices could be opened and could be operated profitably if 
branch banking were permitted, thereby giving employment to 
forty or fifty thousand more of our people in banking activities. 


There is quite a full discussion of the whole subject 
of branch banking in a publication which I have called 
Fortune.“ I shall not read from it, but if anyone desires 
some good literature on the subject it can be cbtained there. 
Among other things, the article says: 


In the United States to-day we have one bank for every 6,000 
or 6,500 people. It is possible that with branch banking not 
fewer but more communities could have banking offices. For in 
Canada, with its branch-banking system, there is a banking office 
for every 2,500 people. In short, branch banking offers a means 
of replacing small banks by large without forcing the public to 
do without banks in small towns where they now exist. 

Yet the opposition to branch banking still stands firm. One of 
its leaders is Charles F. Zimmerman, president of the First 
National Bank of Huntingdon, Pa. (capital, $150,000; surplus and 
undivided profits over $500,000). In him you have typified the 
independent banker who wants to maintain his independence and 
(as the relatively huge surplus of his bank shows) has ably 
succeeded in independence over a period of years. He and others 
like him argue that for the Federal Government to establish 
branch banking in their States is a gross invasion of States’ rights. 
The constitutional aspect of their ent can best be left to 
the courts (it hardly seems likely, however, that the courts would 
rule against the branch b provision of the Glass bill). In 
any event, an appeal to States’ rights will not settle the question 
of how we shall provide safe banks for all the people. 

Behind the spirited independence of the local banker you have 
aligned most of the banking journals (which stand to lose adver- 
tising and subscriptions) and not a few State banking officials 
(who might lose their jobs if branch banking under Federal law 
became the order of the day). And besides you have the hot- 
tongued politician (his ardor still only partly cooled by 10,500 
bank failures) baying against the centralization of banking power. 


The best information I have on that subject is that they 
would not be inclined to establish branches because they 
can operate better and more successfully and with just as 
much, if not more, control through unit banks whom they 
designate as their correspondents. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I am desirous of reading 
the article to which the Senator referred. Will he tell me 
the issue of Fortune in which I may find it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a reprint from Fortune for De- 
cember, 1932. 

Mr. BRATTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There was a very interesting article 
published and reprinted from the Iron Age Annual Review 
entitled The Steel Industry’s Stake in Better Banking,” by 
Col. James L. Walsh, a very intelligent and strong article. 
I shall not burden the Senate with extensive quotations from 
it. He discusses our confused banking laws very forcefully. 
Among other things he said: 

Development of our banking system has proceeded substantially 
along the haphazard lines of our governmental structure—under 
50 different sets of bi laws, one for national banks, one for 


each of the 48 States, and one for the District of Columbia. These 
50 separate and distinct banking codes differ from each other in 
such important particulars as minimum amount of capital re- 
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quired, maximum amount of loan to any single borrower per- 
mitted, strictness of examination prescribed, variety and breadth 
of powers authorized, and standards of character and ability of 
managing personnel maintained. In general the requirements of 
the national system are stricter and more conservative than the 
48 different State banking systems, But the national system is 
under fire from 48 different quarters, as individual States allow 
broader and broader powers to banks as an inducement to take 
out State charters on organization or by switching from the na- 
tional system. All in all, a considerable “competition in laxity” 
has existed during recent years with the following inevitable 
tragic results: 


Bank suspensions in the United States 


First period, Jan. 1, 1921, to Dec. 31, 1929 (9 


years, 
Second period, Jan. 1, 1930; to Sept. 30, 1932 
c et 


Total (1134 years) —— 


Our banking structure showed undeniable signs of fundamental 


weakness long before the present depression was ever dreamed of, 
During the first period, business conditions varied from unprece- 
dented prosperity to perceptible, but not abnormal, recession. 
Certainly the test was not unusually severe—yet no less than 
5,642 banks suspended cperation. Eighty-two per cent of these 
closed banks were not members of the Federal reserve system, and 
92 per cent were in towns of less than 10,000 in population. Lack- 
ing the ability to stand up in fair weather, it was only to be 
expected that the effect of unusually adverse economic conditions 
would be little short of catastrophic. No less than 4,742 banks 
failed in the 2 years and 10 months ended September 30, 1932, 
79.6 per cent being nonmembers of the Federal reserve system 
and approximately 87 per cent being located in towns of less 
than 10,000 in population. 

The result of all this is a laxity and looseness and risk. 
I am convinced that small-unit banking is not such as would 
commend the operation of that system without further 
strengthening the facilities for the benefit of the people. I 
am concerned particularly with the taxpayers, with the peo- 
ple who need banks and who want to use banks. It is get- 
ting so that people will not use them. Down in Georgia, 
according to the newspapers, the other day a farmer—he 
must be an extraordinary man, by the way, and there are 
probably not many like him—had accumulated some 813,000. 
He had it at home in a trunk. He was not willing to trust 
the banks with it. Three men came along pretending to 
want to buy cattle. They had heard of the old gentleman 
having this cash. Pretty soon they had him and his son 
tied up and they got into the trunk and took away the 
money. This man was not willing to trust the banks. He 
would have been better off if he had put his money in the 
bank even if the bank had failed, because then he would 
have gotten part of it back. 

A similar feeling exists all over the country. The people 
are hoarding their money and not putting it in the banks. 
I do not see much chance for the small unit bank unless 
we can restore confidence and increase business and give 
them an opportunity to get credit. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Despite all that has been said, the banks 
have not failed as much as other institutions. Agriculture 
has failed worse than banks. Merchants have failed worse 
than banks. The banking institutions are the strongest 
things we have left to-day. Is not that true, if we compare 
them with other businesses and how they have failed? 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is possibly something in that. 
At the same time the Senator will recall that the President 
in his message recited that failures in industry had been 
something like 142 or 2 per cent, whereas the bank failures 
had been something like 10 per cent. The Senator will ad- 
mit, of course, that there has been a tremendous decrease 
in loans, a decrease in deposits, and a tremendous amount 
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of withdrawals from the banks, and this would seem to evi- 
dence a feeling of fear and lack of confidence which per- 
vades the whole country. That is about the situation. 

Mr. LONG. When the country fails, naturally all insti- 
tutions will fail. We would naturally expect that. When 
industry and agriculture and shipping and other businesses 
begin to fail, we can not expect anything to hold up to par 
under those circumstances. The banks have held up better, 
I think, than any other institution we have. 

Banks are paying off their deposits at the rate of $1.50 
on the dollar—and by that I mean paying with an appre- 
ciated currency. For instance, I went to a bank four years 
ago and borrowed a hundred dollars. I borrowed one bale 
of cotton. To-day I go back to repay the $100 and it takes 
four bales of cotton. Money is only a medium of exchange. 
Does the Senator think it is possible, unless we restore com- 
modity prices, ever to make the banks solvent in this coun- 
try? I do not care who handles the banking system. With 
the whole country failing, of course, the banks are affected. 
We have to pay back $2 to-day for the $1 we borrowed 10 
years ago, and yet deposits are falling off, as the Senator has 
indicated. Does the Senator think it is possible, until we 
bring up the commodity values, ever to have anything like 
a safe banking situation? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no quarrel with the Senator at 
all on that subject. I am for anything that will help the 
situation of agriculture to which he alludes. Of course, 
that is a different matter and we will have to deal with it 
in different laws. I think the bill now before us would 
help conditions generally and facilitate the transaction of 
business. In a way it would be helpful both to agriculture 
and to industry. I am with the Senator so far as concerns 
his desire to enact any legislation to help commodity prices 
or render any help to agriculture. That is the great funda- 
mental industry of the country, of course. 

Mr. LONG. Would the Senator favor remonetizing silver 
or expanding currency? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would not be alarmed at all at inflation 
or reflation. I think perhaps we may have to come to that. 

Mr. LONG. Would the Senator be afraid to go back to 
where we were in 1873? A billion people in the world to-day 
are on a silver basis absolutely, and we are about the only 
country, except France, that is on a straight-out gold basis. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think we have got to increase the use 
of silver as money. 

Mr. LONG. I am for both of them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is my opinion about that. The 
details of how we can work that out can be dealt with when 
we get to it. 

Money is a queer thing. I saw in some publication the 
other day a story about a guest of a hotel who said, “I do 
not like to go around the streets with a lot of money in my 
pockets. Here is a hundred-dollar bill; I wish you would put 
it in your safe and keep it.” The hotel proprietor accepted 
it. In a little while came the butcher with a bill against the 
hotel, and the hotel paid the butcher with the hundred-dol- 
lar bill. The butcher owed his landlord, and he paid his 
landlord with the same hundred-dollar bill. The landlord 
owed his doctor a hundred dollars and he paid his doctor 
with the same hundred-dollar bill. The doctor owed the 
hotel and went to the hotel and in payment of his bill turned 
in the same hundred-dollar bill. So the hotel got back the 
original bill which the guest, who was a drummer, had left 
with it. Then a little later the drummer came into the hotel 
and the clerk took out the hundred-dollar bill and handed it 
to him. The drummer lit a match, used that hundred-dol- 
lar bill to light his cigarette, and said, “ This is a phony bill 
and never had any value at all.“ [Laughter.] Yet it had 
paid all these obligations and served a purpose in doing so. 
So, Mr. President, I repeat, money is a queer thing when you 
come to consider it in its various aspects. 

However, what I am talking about now is the branch 
banking feature of the pending bill, and my appeal is to 
stand by the bill as it has been written. Of course, I realize 
the strong sentiment here in favor of modifying section 19, 
and I would not oppose the entire bill if section 19 were 
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entirely eliminated; but the bill will not accomplish the pur- 
pose intended; it will not accomplish what is desired, in my 
judgment, if we should strike out that section and disallow 
branch banking. I think we ought to have branch banking. 
These amendments will practically destroy all branch bank- 
ing and absolutely destroy it in States where branch bank- 
ing is not permitted to State banks. While, so far as 
Florida is concerned, we would get no benefit whatever 
under that provision, I do not want to base any stand I 
take here solely on the interest of my own State. I am 
merely mentioning that as a fact which may apply to nu- 
merous other States. I think it does; I think there are a 
good many States under whose laws there is no provision 
enabling State banks to have branches, and in that case 
there would be no national-bank branches established. 

Mr. President, I should like, if I may, to reserve the re- 
mainder of my time for further discussion of the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

N PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New 
ork. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to make an 
inquiry of the Senator from Virginia. On page 36 of the 
official print of the bill, in line 6, I find a reference to “ gen- 
eral obligations of any State.” The bill provides that a na- 
tional bank shall not deal in investment securities, but states, 
in line 4: 

The limitations herein contained as to investment securities 
shall not apply to obligations of the United States, or general 
obligations of any State or of any political subdivision thereof, or 
obligations issued under authority of the Federal farm loan act, 
as amended. 

May I ask the Senator why, in line 6, we find the adjec- 
tive “ general ”? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the “ general obligations” of 
a State are bonds issued for which the State itself is re- 
sponsible. If the Senator will continue his reading of the 
bill, he will find that the obligations of subdivisions of 
States are also exempted. Any bond issued by a State for 
which the State is responsible is a general obligation of the 
State. That question was asked yesterday, and I thought 
completely answered by the Senator from Montana IMr. 
Warsa]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will pardon me for a 
moment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New 
York has the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am at a disadvantage in that I did 
not hear the answer yesterday, but I assume the language 
to mean exactly as the Senator has indicated, that the 
phrase “ general obligations of any State” means any bond 
issue which the State may put out for its own purposes in 
contradistinction to the securities issued by any political 
subdivision of the State, as, for instance, a city. 

Mr. GLASS. The securities issued by a subdivision of a 
State are exempted. 

Mr. COPELAND. Exactly. I thought I was clear about 
it, but I wanted to be assured by the eminent Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. In the discussion yesterday, while I was 
questioning the Senator from Virginia, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Watsx] expressed himself as being of the 
same opinion as the Senator from Virginia, but upon look- 
ing up the law he informed me to-day that he would move— 
I thought he had probably told the Senator from Virginia— 
to strike out the word “general.” That being the case, I 


think that will fit the situation, because all obligations are 
not general obligations. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 
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Mr. COUZENS. I was going to say that I think the lan- 
guage of the bill is correct in creating a distinction between 
what are generally known as special-assessment bonds and 
general obligations of a political subdivision of a State. For 
instance, if bonds were issued to open a street and were lim- 
ited to taxation on the property owners upon that street, 
they would not be a general obligation. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. COUZENS. And therefore they would not come under 
the provisions of the bill, but with the word “general” in 
the measure it means, of course, that the community, as a 
whole, guarantees the bonds rather than a special assessment 
district doing so. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the Senator from New York 
will yield further, that is just where we would have to join 
issue. As I understood, the Senator from Virginia, and I 
know the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars], did not want 
to join issue, but wanted the banks to be able to handle any 
kind of securities; otherwise a large portion of municipal 
securities—and there are many obligations within the cate- 
gory that the Senator from Michigan notes—would have as 
their sole outlet private investment houses, and there could 
not be any recourse whatever for municipal or State financ- 
ing to the Federal reserve banks of the United States, which 
they will all eventually be if this bill shall pass. We would 
have nothing but private financing, and they would be at the 
mercy of private investment houses. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, what the Senator from 
Michigan has said raises another question in my mind. 
Does the Senator from Michigan mean that bonds issued by 
a city for a specific purpose—we will say the purpose of 
wiping out slums or the building of a subway—would not be 
usable in a national bank? 

Mr. COUZENS. They would not be unless the city guar- 
anteed the bonds of the particular district. I can perhaps 
better illustrate it by giving an example. For instance, the 
street railways of Detroit had two options as to how to 
finance themselyes. One was by issuing bonds secured by 
the property itself without the obligation of the taxpayers 
of the city of Detroit behind them; or they had the oppor- 
tunity of issuing securities backed by the guaranty of the 
city. Under the reading of the bill, the street-railway bonds 
themselves would not be eligible unless the city guaranteed 
them. To put it in another way, using the illustration to 
which I referred a moment ago, the securities of any special 
assessment district which was solely responsible for the issue 
of bonds would not be general obligations under the inter- 
pretation of the bill as the Senator has just read it. 

Mr. COPELAND, Perhaps the Chicago drainage area 
would be an example. 

Mr. COUZENS. It would be an example, unless its bonds 
were guaranteed by all the taxpayers. In other words, a 
district could be created, for instance, such as the Port 
Authority of New York, which for its securities pledges all 
the property within the district or has its obligations guar- 
anteed by the State. They would be a general obligation 
under the interpretation of the bill. 

Mr, COPELAND. Would there be any doubt in the mind 
of the Senator about the securities of the Port Authority of 
New York, which is an interstate organization, in which both 
the States of New Jersey and New York are interested, being 
usable in the banks? 

Mr. COUZENS. It would depend entirely upon the terms. 
If the State of New York and the State of New Jersey com- 
bined to guarantee the securities issued, they would be gen- 
eral obligations under the terms of the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think, Mr. President, I am satisfied 
with the answers I have received. Of course, from my 
standpoint, it would be a very great disadvantage if it were 
possible for a city or a county or any political subdivision 
of a State to have any question raised as to the usability of 
its securities with the national banks; but I have every right 
to believe, from the answers I have received from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia and the Senator from 
Michigan, that there are no two thoughts regarding the 
meaning of the language to which I have referred. 
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Mr. GLASS. I think the Senator from New York is cor- 
rect as to that. I may elaborate by saying that in no event 
will there be any difficulty in the flotation of State, city, 
and community securities in this country so long as it is 
profitable to engage in such flotation. The trouble with 
this country to-day is that it has been entirely too easy to 
float anything that comes along. Not only State and city 
securities and those of political subdivisions but worthless 
securities have been floated by the billions by high-powered 
salesmanship. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to add to what the Sena- 
tor has said that, in my opinion, it has been too easy to 
float worthless securities and too hard to float those which 
are gilt-edged, such as are referred to in the language to 
which I have referred here. 

Mr. GLASS. It has been too hard to float legitimate 
securities because such an enormous amount of worthless 
securities have crowded the bank portfolios of this country. 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree with the Senator fully. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
Did I understand the Senator from Virginia to say that he 
would have no objection to the word “ general” coming out? 
In the absence of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsx] 
I had quoted a conversation at the lunch table to the effect 
that he had intended to offer an amendment to strike out 
the word general.“ 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I offered the amendment this 
morning. It is now on the table. 

Mr. LONG. That being the case, as I understand, there 
would then be nothing in the bill to prevent a bank from 
buying municipal bonds, State or Government bonds, and 
selling them. If that is done, that cures a very important 
part of the bill, to my way of thinking. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, my judgment is, in view 
of what the Senator from Virginia has said, that there is no 
difference of opinion between him and the Senator from 
Louisiana, I should myself feel better if the word general“ 
were out of the bill; and yet, with the answer and the con- 
struction placed upon the language by the Senator from 
Virginia, I have no doubt that these States, cities, and 
other political subdivisions are taken care of in the proper 
way. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, now that this 
matter has become the subject of discussion, I should like 
to say a word with respect to it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have been endeavoring to 
Satisfy myself as to the purpose to be subserved by the use 
of the word “general” qualifying “obligations of States 
and political subdivisions thereof.” I have not been able 
to surmise any good reason why it should be there, and I 
can appreciate how embarrassing at times it might become. 

Let me illustrate, by a situation in our State, the difficulty 
that might arise, and an indication of how needless and 
useless it-is here. 

A general obligation, as I understand the matter, as dis- 
tinguished from a special obligation—and I presume that it 
is used here as an antonym of special —is one that is 
payable out of the general assets of the political subdivision, 
and not out of some special fund. In other words, it is a 
general obligation as distinguished from a special obliga- 
tion. Now, as a rule these special obligations are really 
sounder securities, their payment is more safely taken care 
of than the general obligations. 

By way of illustration, the State of Montana, along with 
many other Western States, got a grant of lands of the State 
to be devoted to the construction of a capitol building; and 
upon the strength of the grant bonds were issued, it being 
expressly provided that they should be no charge at all upon 
the State, but simply a charge upon the fund derived from 
the sale of the lands granted in aid of the capitol. 

It was in no sense a general obligation of the State. It 
was a special obligation. The lands in time were sold, and 
the proceeds put into the fund, and the fund was invested. 
In time the interest from the fund took care of the interest 
upon the capitol bonds, and eventually the fund accumu- 
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lated to such an extent that the bonds have long since all 
been retired. 

Our State to-day, so far as its general obligations are con- 
cerned, is very decidedly in the red”; but the special obli- 
gations of the State no longer exist. They have actually 
been retired by the income from this fund. From the very 
time those bonds were issued they were regarded as excellent 
securities and sold at a very nice figure. In other words, 
they were regarded in the bond market as a better and safer 
investment than the general obligations of the State. 

Why should not a bank be empowered to purchase securi- 
ties of that character, relying upon the judgment and discre- 
tion of the officers of the bank as to whether the fund pro- 
vided for the satisfaction of these obligations is adequate or 
not? 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to enable me to ask a question? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. As I understand the Senator's descrip- 
tion, this was not an obligation of the State or a political 
subdivision of the State. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; Mr. President. 

Mr. COUZENS. What political subdivision was it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was an obligation of the 
State, but it was a special obligation of the State, payable 
only out of this fund. 

Mr. COUZENS. Let me give the Senator an illustration 
which probably will show that these special bonds are not 
always, perhaps, as secure as the Senator’s illustration indi- 
cates the particular bonds were. 

Assume, for instance, that the citizens petition for the 
opening of a street and the paving of a street, and they say, 
“We will pay for paving and opening the street.” The city 
says, “ All right; go ahead, but we will not obligate ourselves 
to pay for it. We will assign a certain district that will be 
assessed for paying for that particular improvement.” That 
is a special-assessment bond but not an obligation of a 
political subdivision. Does the Senator mean to say that 
such bonds should be included within the provisions of this 
act? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can see no reason why they 
should not be. Those securities, as a rule, are of a very 
high character. I realize that additions to cities are some- 
times platted and streets extended into localities where it is 
unjustifiable, and that kind of thing, and these bonds are 
issued, and they are found to be undesirable, and are some- 
times repudiated; but I should say that the great bulk of 
them are of the very highest class. 

I desire to say in that connection, if I may, that the ques- 
tion came under consideration by the Supreme Court of 
Oregon in just such a case. It was the case of bonds issued 
by an improvement district. The court held, however, that 
they were the general bonds of a political subdivision. We 
do not avoid exactly the character of security to which the 
Senator refers by the use of the word “ general” here. Sup- 
pose we create an improvement district. That improvement 
district is a political subdivision of the State. We would 
exclude the special obligations of that district, but we would 
not exclude the general obligations. In the case to which I 
advert the court held that it was a general obligation of the 
district, because after the special fund set apart for the 
payment of the bonds was exhausted the district itself would 
be liable, and the entire district would be subject to taxa- 
tion; and they held, for that reason, that it was a general 
obligation of the district. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; but there is a difference between a 
district and a political subdivision. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, yes; because the district does not 
vote separately, as is the case with an incorporated political 
subdivision. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But, if the Senator will pardon 
me, improvement districts, irrigation districts, drainage dis- 
tricts are all political subdivisions of the State. Only those 
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securities would be excluded that are taken care of by a 
special fund, in that no recourse can be had to the general 
fund of that particular district. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to say that 
I think it would be very unfortunate if a bank were pro- 
hibited from dealing in the bonds of a sewage district or a 
paving district. Needless to say, we have to trust the banks 
to some degree; and I am quite confident that no bank 
would take on those securities unless it had scanned the 
values very carefully. 

To me, however, it seems a strange limitation. I do not 
see why we did not put the word general“ before “ obliga- 
tions,” in the fifth line, so as to read, “the general obliga- 
tions of the United States.” There would be exactly the 
same reason for placing it there as here. I wish for myself 
that that word might be omitted, because I feel confident 
that it is going to lead to trouble. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the Senator that we did not do 
that because all obligations of the United States are general 
obligations. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me inquire of the Senator 
whether the securities issued to take care of the Boulder 
Dam expenses are general obligations? 

Mr. GLASS. If the Government of the United States has 
made itself responsible for them, they are general obliga- 
tions in the sense that the money of all the taxpayers will 
be devoted to their liquidation. 

Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I am not, of course, competent to discuss 
with the Senator from Montana legal definitions or legal 
considerations that may be applied. What the committee 
had in mind was to guard against unsound banking. What 
the committee had foremost in its thought was to exclude 
from commercial banking all investment securities except 
those of an undoubted character that would be surely liqui- 
dated; and for that reason we made an exception of United 
States securities and of the general liabilities of States and 
subdivisions of States. 

For example, I recall right now, in my own State, a little 
town not far from my own home town which had a vote of 
the people and decided upon a bond issue for waterworks 
purposes. It applied to investment houses in various money 
centers to take these 6 per cent bonds. None of these in- 
vestment houses would take them. The town applied to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to take the bonds 
for this self-liquidating enterprise, and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation would not take them. We did not 
think securities of that nature, for special purposes, ought 
to crowd the portfolios of commercial banks; so that our 
whole purpose was to guard against investment securities 
in national banks, which are supposed to be strictly com- 
mercial banks, responsive to the immediate requirements 
of that community. I may add that the technician of the 
committee very strongly advised us to use that term. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I now yield the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I hope I am not disturbing 
the Senator 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
York yield the floor? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana desire to ask a question? 

Mr. LONG. I wanted to ask a question in connection 
with what the Senator from New York was discussing. I do 
not understand, do I, that the Senator from New York or 
the Senator from Virginia is going to have any objection 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana, 
to strike out the word “general”? I was busy discussing 
something else at the time. What was the final outcome 
of that matter? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in answer to what the 
Senator has said, I would be inclined to vote for the amend- 
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ment which I presume the Senator from Montana is going 
to offer. ; 

Mr. LONG. He has already offered it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I was almost satisfied with what the 
Senator from Virginia said, but I do not like to have any 
doubt as regards the power of the bank in these particular 
matters. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I would like to suggest to the 
Senator from New York that this matter will probably come 
up later. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assumed that. 

Mr. GLASS. It has no relation to the pending amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dale King Shipstead 
Austin Davis La Follette Shortridge 
Balley Dickinson Logan Smith 
Bankhead Fess Long Smoot 
Barbour Fletcher McGill Steiwer 
Bingham Frazier McKellar Stephens 
Black George Metcalf Swanson 
Blaine Glass Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Glenn Neely Thomas, Okla 
Bratton Goldsborough Norbeck Townsend 
Brookhart Gore Norris 
Broussard Grammer Nye dings 
Bulkley Harrison Oddie Vandenberg 
Bulow Hast: Patterson Wagner 
Byrnes Hatfield Pittman Walcott 
Capper Hawes Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Hayden Reynolds Walsh, Mont. 
Connally Howell Robinson, Ark Watson 
Coolidge Hull Robinson, Ind Wheeler 
Copeland Johnson Russell White 
Costigan Kean Schall 
Couzens Kendrick Schuyler 
Cutting Keyes Sheppard 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators having 


answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I have just 
received a telegram from W. A. Collings, president of the 
Indiana Bankers’ Association, as follows: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 19, 1933. 
Senator ARTHUR ROBINSON, 
United States Senate: 

At midwinter meeting of our association in Indianapolis yester- 
day following resolution was unanimously adopted: “ Resolved, 
That the Indiana Bankers’ Association record its disapproval of 
any act of Congress which in effect would violate State autonomy 
in branch banking and permit further concentration of money and 
credit.” 

W. A. CoLLINGS, 
President Indiana Bankers’ Association. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, so many claims and coun- 
terclaims have been made with reference to the pending 
legislation that I desire to speak for a comparatively short 
time and to attempt to clear up at least some of the mis- 
statements of fact. 

First of all, the Senator from Virginia has placed in the 
Recorp a large number of telegrams, and has had some of 
them read, for the purpose of convincing the Senate as to 
how the people of the various States stand with relation to 
the pending bill. I myself in the last few days have received 
a large number of telegrams from business men and bankers 
in the city of Helena and other places throughout the State 
of Montana, which read about like the following telegram: 

HELENA, Mont. 

We urge you to muster all possible support to obtain passage of 
Glass bill with provisions for state-wide branch banking. We 
want to register vigorous protest against Lone’s filibuster, which 
not only is delaying action upon this vital measure but is pre- 


venting passage of other constructive legislation which is needed 
to bring relief to this territory. 


MONTANA LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
H. R. CUNNINGHAM, President. 
I also received an identical telegram from the Beartooth 
Stock Co., signed by John Dryberg, as president. 
I received such a telegram from the Montana Livestock 
Marketing Association, an identical one from the Montana 
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Wool Cooperative Marketing Association, one from the Eddy 
Bakeries Co., and one from the Sieben Livestock Co. 

I now want to call the Senate’s attention to exactly why 
these telegrams were sent. I hold in my hand a letter, 
which I understand has been placed in the Recorp, from the 
Northwest Bancorporation, an affiliated group of leading 
banks and trust companies, dated at Minneapolis, January 
16, reading as follows: ` 


To Officers and Directors of Northwest Bancorporation and Afili- 
ated Banks: 


We are making a nation-wide effort to have telegrams sent to 
each United States Senator from your State and to Senator Grass 
pointing out importance of obtaining passage of the Glass bill. 

Mr. J. C. Thomson, vice president and general manager, tele- 
phoned from Washington yesterday asking that telegrams be sent 
by business interests of this territory over each company's name 
and signed by the president or managing officer as such. Appar- 
ently, Senator Huey Lone, of Louisiana, is prepared to carry on the 
present filibuster for some time, but efforts will be made this week 
by Senator Grass to break this filibuster and to put into effect a 
cloture rule in order to obtain a vote on the bill. 

There has been considerable opposition by Northwest Senators, 
and we believe that some of these are lined up with Senator Lone 
in an effort to block passage of the bill. The morning paper in- 
dicates that the bill will be laid over for Monday and Tuesday in 
order to make way for certain appropriation measures, but it will 
come up on Wednesday morning. 

We should like to have as many telegrams as possible go into 
Washington by that time and shall appreciate it very much ff you 
will send such telegrams and get as many of your associates as 
possible to do likewise. We have been asked by some of our 
directors to give several suggestions as to what types of telegrams 
might be desirable and, in response, offer the following suggestions: 

1. “We urge you to muster all support possible to obtain pas- 
sage of Glass bill with provisions for state-wide branch banking. 
Would like to register vigorous protest against Lono’s filibuster, 
which not only is delaying action upon this measure but prevent- 
ing passage of other constructive legislation which is needed to 
bring relief to this territory.” : 


I want to call attention, Mr. President, to the fact that 
the telegrams which have been coming are almost identical, 
word for word, with the first suggestion of the Northwest 
Bancorporation, which is at the head of the branch banking 
group throughout the Northwest. The second suggestion is: 


2. “It is my opinion that the majority of the people in this 
territory are in favor of passage of a branch banking bill that will 
enable national banks in all States to establish branches and 
thus provide service to communities now without banks. The 
obstructive tactics such as are being used by Lona and his sup- 
porters are wholly unjustified, in view of important legislation of 
all kinds now pending in Congress, much of which is needed to 
bring relief to the country at large.” 


The third suggestion which they offer is: 


3. “ Business interests here seriously disturbed by situation in 
Senate and the delayed action on pending legislation. We urge 
your support for any move that will break this filibuster in order 
that legislation of an emergency nature, such as the Glass bill, 
may come up for action. We believe majority of people in this 
territory favor passage of Glass bill providing for state-wide branch 
banking. We vigorously protest against the actions of Senator 
Lonc and his associates in obstructing this and other important 
legislation sorely needed to restore confidence and stabilize busi- 
ness conditions.” N 

We should like very much to have copies of telegrams sent to 
use in connection with, support which we are trying to obtain for 
the bill. We shall appreciate your cooperation at this time. 

Very truly yours, 
W. B. Brockman, Assistant Secretary. 

When Senators receive telegrams from various sections of 
the country in line with these they will know immediately 
that they are the result of inspired propaganda by the 
Northwest Bancorporation, which owns and controls a lot 
of chain banks throughout the Northwest. It might be 
called to the attention of the Senate that this corporation, 
as a matter of fact, was nothing more nor less than a pro- 
motion scheme by a few men in the Northwest who went 
out and took a lot of sound, safe banks in the Northwest 
and poured into their corporation a tremendous lot of 
watered stock and unloaded it upon the directors, stock- 
holders, and other citizens of the Northwest. 

The reason why some of those banking institutions are 
not in the shape that they should be to-day is not because 
they have not been part of a branch banking system but be- 
cause of poor management and because they are loaded up 
with stocks and bonds which have little or no value to-day, 
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if ever. The idea of saying that branch banking is a panacea 
for the banking condition in the Northwest is, to my way of 
thinking, entirely asinine, to say the least. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WHEELER, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Did the Senator hear the telegrams from all 
over the country read by the Senator from Virginia yes- 
terday? 

Mr. WHEELER. I heard some of them. Many of them 
were almost identical, word for word, with the telegrams I 
have read. 

Mr. LONG. It seems very likely that they came out of the 
same place. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. In answer to this telegram I sent 
a letter. I want to read the letter which I wrote to this 
Mr. Cunningham and the other men who sent the telegram 
to me. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Right at that point I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that the telegrams sent to the 
desk by me were from nearly every State in the Union, and 
I think two or three times more from towns in New York 
State than from all of the Northwest put together. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly. j 

Mr. LONG. Does not the Senator understand the Bank 
of the United States had 59 branch banks out there that 
might have had similar interests with the speculators in the 
Northwest? 

Mr. WHEELER. Iam not familiar with that situation, 

I want to read the letter which I sent in answer to these 
telegrams: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 16, 1933, 
Mr. H. R. CUNNINGHAM, 
President Montana Life Insurance Co., 
Helena, Mont. 

My Dear Harry: I am in receipt of your telegram of January 
15, and regret that I can not comply with your request. 

While I am willing to admit the possibility of the branch bank 
system adding elements of strength to the particular parent bank, 
I feel that the price which the community must pay for this 
efficiency is too great. I am, therefore, opposed to it on the 
ground of public policy. The inevitable tendency is toward a 
monopolistic control over the financial resources of the State. 


Let me call to the attention of Senators on this side of the 
Chamber that when they are trying to stop debate upon this 
matter, and seek thereby to force branch banking upon their 
States against the will of the people of their States, they 
are doing a great injury to their people which will be re- 
sented. The people of the various States are against giving 
to a little handful of men a monopolistic control of the 
credit resources of their various States. 

I continue reading from the letter: 


A striking illustration of the impossibility of the unit system 
of banking existing side by side with branch banking is shown in 
the British Isles. During the past few decades the number of in- 
dependent unit banks has gradually decreased while the branches 
have increased until to-day there are left only about 40 banks 
with over 10,000 branches. A system of branch banking, there- 
fore, as a natural consequence of its logical development ulti- 
mately puts into the hands of a small group of powerful bankers 
the entire credit facilities of a State, or a nation. This is socially 
unsound, detrimental to the free development of business enter- 
prise, and dangerous to the public welfare. 

These few bankers being in the banking business primarily for 
personal profit would have it within their power to control the 
development of the industries of the entire population and could 
be restrictive here and liberal there, not as the general welfare 
might require but to suit their private policies. Human nature 
being what it is no other point of view can be expected. 


Mr. President, give me control of the financial credits of a 
State and I can say what industries in that particular State 
can live and I can say what particular industries shall go out 
of business. Give me control of the financial credits of a 
State and I can say what policies shall be adopted by that 
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credits of a State and I can suck the lifeblood out of the 
people of that State and say to them who shall be permitted 
to exist and what shall not exist. I can in effect say whether 
or not they are going to have free government in that State. 
Then tell me that anyone wants such a system foisted upon 
the people of his State! Wherever the people have had an 
opportunity to vote upon the question they have voted 
against it. Talk about the unit bank wanting a tariff wall 
around its community. Talk about the little independent 
bank having a selfish interest and wanting to monopolize 
the credits of its particular community. Oh, no. What it 
is wanting to do, and only that, when its officers protest 
against this bill, is to prevent the monopoly from con- 
trolling the banking system of that State. 

I repeat what I said when a banking bill was here on 
another occasion containing a provision to permit branch 
banking in cities and counties, that that was the first step 
and that its backers would be back here in a short time 
wanting state-wide branch banking. I said in addition to 
that that it would only be a short time until they would be 
here asking for nation-wide branch banking. The second 
step is now being taken. 

I continue reading my letter to Mr. Cunningham: 

This development toward centralized control is out of harmony 
with the traditional American principle of local autonomy under 
which our vast national resources have been developed. It has 
been the small unit bank in the wake of the pioneer frontiersmen 
which has furnished the financial service so essential to the 
spread of our civilization westward to the Pacific coast. They 
became objects of community pride; they were controlled by a 
local board of directors; and they had an intimate personal knowl- 
edge of the character, ability, and resources of their customers, 
The one is a local institution and the other is what has been 
called “absentee banking.” 

Talk about the selfishness of the little unit banker in the 
community, call him a pawnbroker if you want to, say that 
his little bank is a pawnshop; but he made it possible to 
develop Montana, to develop South Dakota, to develop Ohio, 
and every other State as the march of population was west- 
ward in this great Nation of ours. I can take anyone across 
the border to-day into Canada and show him the same iden- 
tical climatic conditions that exist in the Northwest, where 
they have a system of branch banking. I will show him 
how development has been retarded as compared with de- 
velopment in the Northwestern American States. 

Senators are pleading in the name of the depositors for 
branch banking. Who is it that is pleading for this bill? 
It is the Northwest Bancorporation, composed of a group 
of promoters who went out and paid for the stock in those 
banks, in some instances two or three times the book value. 
No, they did not pay for it, they gave stock in a holding 
company in exchange for bank stock of sound institutions. 
They did it as a pure promotion scheme. Now, when they 
find the economic conditions which exist to-day they want 
to go in and set up branch banks. I know what their 
scheme is. It is to take over the banking of the entire 
State that they control in Montana, every bank that they 
control in Minnesota, every bank they control in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Idaho. They intend to set up 
one unit, one bank, and make all the rest of them branch 
banks. Then they will take the capital stock of all the 
other banks and put it into one bank. If there ever was 
an unsound and unsafe banking plan that was proposed 
to be put upon the American people in the Northwest, this 
is it. 

I read further from the Cunningham letter: 

The branch is managed by an agent or employee of the parent 
bank. He takes instructions from his employers, who reside else- 
where. In most cases he has no discretion to act, but must fol- 
low rigid formulas imposed upon him by his absent superiors. 
His branch is not a part of the locality in which he operates. 
As a natural consequence he can not make a loan the security of 
which is primarily the character of the borrower. This, it seems 
to me, is one of the fundamental weaknesses of the branch system. 

It is a restriction of credit which is detrimental to the develop- 
ment of a new country, because it eliminates the moral credit 
risk involved in a man's native ability and character—often the 
only security a young man has to offer. 

Absentee banking as represented by the local branch of a dis- 
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the hands of a nonresident board of directors, who may develop 
or retard its resources as their interests may demand. 


Not only that, Mr. President, but when this group get these 
organized branch banks they intend to turn them over to 
one of the big banks in the State of New York, which would 
control the banks of Montana, the banks of South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Idaho, Washington, and Wyoming, and that con- 
trol will be centered exclusively in one of the large banks in 
the State of Minnesota. The promoters will have made 
their profit, but the people will be economic slaves to this 
monopoly. They are very foolish if they think the people 
of America will stand for it. 

I am not blaming the men who sent the telegrams. Many 
of them are men of the highest character, but I happen to 
know the reason why they are sending them. It is because 
of the fact that those who favor the branch banking system 
went out and asked them to send them. No farmer is send- 
ing telegrams to me. No professional man is sending me 
any telegrams unless he is in some way under obligation to 
a bank. I am receiving no telegrams from farmers or pro- 
fessional men asking that the Glass bill be passed and made 
a part of the law of the land. 

Not only that, but when the people of the great State of 
Illinois had an opportunity to vote upon the question in an 
election they voted against it by an overwhelming majority 
of something like 2 to 1. I submit that those back of the 
bill would not dare go before the people of any State in the 
Union upon the initiative and referendum and submit the 
question to a vote of the people. Seven different States 
which had a branch banking law repealed it after it had 
been made a part of the law of those States. But what are 
we seeking to do? We are seeking, by a law of the United 
States, to force a banking system upon the free people of 
the various States. 

Talk about State rights! Let me ask the Democrats on 
this side, who stand here and plead for State rights, is 
there anything in State rights when we propose to enact a 
law to provide for branch banking to be put into effect in 
the various States whether they like it or not? Of course, 
if we have a branch banking system in the case of national 
banks, no little independent State bank will be able to com- 
pete with it. The independent State banks will either be 
taken over by the branch bank or the legislatures of the 
States will be forced to authorize branch banking on the 
part of State banks in order that they may compete with 
the national banks. 

Mr. President, it has been said upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate by the Senator from Louisiana that Mr. Roosevelt is 
opposed to branch banking as provided in this bill. It has 
been said by the Senator from Virginia that Mr. Roosevelt 
is for this bill in its essence, and that Mr. Hoover also is 
favorable to it. I care not one whit whether the President of 
the United States or the President elect is for the bill. I 
am not in the confidence of the President elect, as my good 
friend from Virginia and my good friend from Louisiana 
are. I have not discussed this bill or any other bill with 
the President of the United States or with the President 
elect, and I know my friend from Virginia is closer to the 
President elect because he took a more active part in the 
preconvention campaign for him; but I want to say, Mr. 
President, that if Mr. Roosevelt had announced that he was 
for branch banking before the Chicago convention he would 
never have been nominated by that convention, and no 
other candidate who was for branch banking would have 
been nominated at that convention for President of the 
United States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask him a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator mean that the fact that 
the Senator from Virginia voted to unseat three Roosevelt 
delegations is a reason why he took a more active part than 
did the Senator from Montana in the campaign that nomi- 
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nated a candidate for President of the United States? I 
merely wish to get the matter straight. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not interested in that phase of it, 
and do not know anything about it. So far as I am con- 
cerned, in what I have said regarding the Senator from Vir- 
ginia there is nothing personal. I have a very high regard 
for him and for his ability and his integrity, and most of us 
have always thought that because he has been Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States he, perhaps, understood 
the banking laws better than anybody else and we ought 
blindly to follow him; but this is not a question of banking, 
it seems to me; this is a question of public policy; and I say 
that no Senator dare go before the people of his State and 
propose that they vote upon branch banking, because he 
knows that the proposal would be overwhelmingly defeated 
by the people of his State. So the interests back of this 
bill have come here to the Congress of the United States, and 
the Congress has been besieged by lobbies urging the passage 
of this bill, urging that branch banking be imposed upon 
the people in order that they may obtain a monopoly of 
credit in the various States of the Nation. Let Senators vote 
for it and then go back to the people of their States and say, 
“I voted for it because I wanted to protect the depositors 
in the banks.” What depositors? Where is the farmer who 
has any deposit in a bank to-day? Where is the workingman 
who has any deposit in a bank to-day? Mr. President, if we 
wanted to protect the depositors the time to act was before . 
1929. It is proposed now to protect the depositors after the 
doors of the banks are closed, after the depositors have lost 
their money, because of the fact that the great banks that 
control the chain unloaded upon the little banks of the 
country South American bonds and fake stocks and fake 
bonds, and by reason of that they have had to close their 
doors. The great leaders in this body never voiced any pro- 
test on that score until after the money was gone from the 
banks. 

Mr. President, I want to call attention again to a state- 
ment I made a moment ago with reference to absentee bank- 
ing. The banks in the Northwest section, following the 
pioneers of that country, went in there and loaned money to 
individuals not because they had security but they loaned 
it to them because of their character and their integrity 
and their ability. Now, however, Mr. President, when an 
individual goes to a chain bank or to any branch bank in the 
western section of Canada, no matter how brilliant he may 
be, no matter what his ability may be, and no matter how 
excellent his character may be, and says, “I want to borrow 
money; I have no security, but I have ability and under- 
standing, and I have integrity,” he is immediately told that 
the loan can not be made. His application goes back to 
Toronto and from there to Montreal, and when it gets to 
Montreal the inquiry is made, “ Where is the security? ” not 
taking into consideration the thing, as any banker will tell 
you, that makes for the greatest security in the case of 
loans, and that is the integrity and the ability of the indi- 
vidual seeking the loan. I am perfectly amazed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Senators should stand on the floor of the Senate 
and ask that there should be imposed upon their States a 
system that is going to turn over to a few selfish individuals 
and interests a monopoly of credit in their States. 

I say to you, Mr. President, that this is one of the most 
important pieces of legislation that have come before the 
Congress. It is important because of the fact that it is a 
turning point in our economic life. It involves the question 
whether or not powerful banking interests are going to con- 
trol the banking system of entire States. If they shall suc- 
ceed in controlling the credit system of those States they 
will control the business, they will control the politics of 
those States, because they can then say to those who owe 
them money, as they have done in the past, We insist that 
you vote thus and so.” Likewise they will be able to control 


the State legislatures. The passage of this bill will give 
them a greater grip than it would be possible for them to 
secure in any other way. 

So I say that the only people who are sending these cir- 
culars and telegrams from my State in advocacy of this bill 
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are acting in response to letters sent out from the Northwest 
Bancorporation; and they are being sent out in identically 
the same words and the same terms, as indicated by some I 
have here. I wish to call attention to a few of the letters 
that have come to me. Here is a typical one from the 
Farmers State Bank at Victor, from a man who has been 
in the banking business there, as an independent unit, for 
many years, a man of the highest type and the highest 
character. His bank is still running. Incidentally I wish 
to say that the safest bank, in my judgment, in all Montana 
is a unit bank, a bank in my home city. Without question 
of a doubt it is safer than any other single bank in prac- 
tically all the Northwest. That is due to the fact that the 
banker himself is a good banker; he himself owns the ma- 
jority of the stock of the bank; he controls it; he has been 
honest; he has not speculated, and he did not buy South 
American bonds. So to-day he has a safe bank. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. WHEELER. I can take an hour, as I understand, on 
the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the Senator 
from Montana taking an hour on the bill? 

Mr. WHEELER. It was agreed that that might be done. 

Mr. LONG. Unanimous consent was given that the hour 
allotted might be taken at any time. 

. The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was not advised of 
that. If that was agreed to, of course, the Senator will be 
recognized to speak on the bill. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the Senator from Montana 
will yield for a question, I should like to ask him if he will 
not suspend now? I understand the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania desires to present some matter, and we only have five 
more minutes remaining before the time when it has been 
agreed we will take a recess. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I should like to finish 
my speech to-morrow, because, in fact, I have an engage- 
ment in a very short time which I must keep. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator yields for a re- 
cess, with the understanding that he will be recognized later, 
he will be recognized by the Chair to-morrow. 


PROHIBITION OF EXPORTATION OF ARMS AND MUNITIONS 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
229, which has been reported from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. It authorizes the President, under certain 
circumstances, to lay an embargo on the exportation of 
arms. It is very important that the matter be disposed of, 
and I understand that by asking unanimous consent it will 
not displace the measure now pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will not displace the unfin- 
ished business if unanimous consent is given. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I shall not object if it does 
not lead to debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 229. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read, 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 229) to prohibit the exportation of 
arms or munitions of war from the United States under certain 
conditions 


Resolved, etc., That whenever the President finds that in any 
part of the world conditions exist such that the shipment of arms 
or munitions of war from countries which produce these commod- 
ities may promote or encourage the employment of force in the 
course of a dispute or conflict between nations, and, after securing 
the cooperation of such governments as the President deems neces- 
sary, he makes proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to ex- 
port, or sell for export, except under such limitations and excep- 
tions as the President prescribes, any arms or munitions of war 
from any place in the United States to such country or countries 
as he may designate, until otherwise ordered by the President or 
by Congress. 

Sec. 2. Whoever exports any arms or munitions of war in vio- 
lation of section 1 shall, on conviction, be punished by a fine not 
5 $10,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding two years, or 
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GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE DEEP WATERWAY TREATY 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, while I am on my feet, I 
understand that there is on the table the St. Lawrence 
waterway treaty, and I am going to ask, as in executive ses- 
sion, that it may be made public. That is merely technical, 
because it really has already been made public. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator also desire that 
the treaty be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the injunc- 
tion of secrecy is removed, and the treaty will be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The message, letter of the Secretary of State, and treaty 
are as follows: 

EXECUTIVE C (72D CONG., 2D SESS.) 
To the Senate of the United States: 

To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of 
the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty 
between the United States and the Dominion of Canada for 
the completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep water- 
way, signed at Washington on July 18, 1932. 

For the information of the Senate, there are also trans- 
mitted papers inclosed in the accompanying report of the 
Secretary of State. These are: 

1. A copy of the report of the Joint Board of Engineers 
(reconvened) dealing with the St. Lawrence project, dated 
April 9, 1932. The report of the Joint Board of Engineers of 
November 16, 1926, together with the report of the United 
States-St. Lawrence Commission, dated December 27, 1928, 
was transinitted to Congress by my predecessor, President 
Coolidge, on January 3, 1927, and was printed as Senate 
Document No. 183, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session. 

2. Copies of notes exchanged between the Secretary of 
State and the Canadian minister at Washington on Janu- 
ary 13, 1933, clearing up the question of the effect of the 
treaty on the diversion of water for power purposes through 
the Massena Canal and the Grass River. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

THE WHITE House, January 19, 1933. 


(Accompaniments: Treaty and report by the Secretary of 
State, with inclosures.) 

The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor 
to lay before the President, with a view to its transmission 
to the Senate for the advice and consent of that body to 
ratification, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty be- 
tween the United States and the Dominion of Canada for 
the completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep water- 
way, signed at Washington on July 18, 1932. There are 
inclosed herewith— 

1. A copy of the report of the Joint Board of Engineers 
(reconvened), dealing with the St. Lawrence project, dated 
April 9, 1932, with seven plates. The report of the Joint 
Board of Engineers of November 16, 1926, together with the 
report of the United States-St. Lawrence Commission of 
December 27, 1926, was transmitted to Congress by Presi- 
dent Coolidge on January 3, 1927, and was printed as Sen- 
ate Document No. 183, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session. 

2. Copies of notes exchanged between the Secretary of 
State and the Canadian minister at Washington on Janu- 
ary 13, 1933, clearing up the question of the effect of the 
treaty on the diversion of water for power purposes through 
the Massena Canal and the Grass River. 

It is respectfully suggested that the inclosures mentioned 
accompany the treaty to the Senate for the Senate’s in- 
formation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Henry L. STIMSON. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, January 18, 1933. 


(Accompaniments: Treaty between the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada, signed at Washington, July 18, 
1932; report of Joint Board of Engineers, April 9, 1932; from 
Canadian Legation, January 13, 1933; to Canadian Lega- 
tion, January 13, 1933.) 
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The President of the United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, in respect of 
the Dominion of Canada, 

Recognizing that the construction of a deep waterway, 
not less than twenty-seven feet in depth, for navigation 
from the interior of the Continent of North America 
through the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River to the 
sea, with the development of the waterpower incidental 
thereto, would result in marked and enduring benefits to the 
agricultural, manufacturing and commercial interests of 
both countries, and 

Considering further that the project has been studied 
and found feasible by the International Joint Commission, 
the Joint Board of Engineers, and by national advisory 
boards, and 

Recognizing the desirability of effecting a permanent set- 
tlement of the questions raised by the diversion of waters 
from or into the Great Lakes System, and 

Considering that important sections of the waterway have 
already been constructed, and 

Taking note of the declaration of the Government of 
Canada of its intention to provide, not later than the date 
of the completion of the deep waterway in the international 
section of the St. Lawrence River, for the completion of the 
New Welland Ship Canal, and of canals in the Soulanges 
and Lachine areas of the Canadian section of the St. 
Lawrence River which will provide essential links in the 
deep waterway to the sea, and 

Taking note of the declaration of the Government of the 
United States of its intention to provide, not later than 
the date of the completion of the deep waterway in the 
international section of the St. Lawrence River, for the com- 
pletion of the works in the Great Lakes System above Lake 
Erie which will provide essential links in the deep waterway 
to the sea, 

Have decided to conclude a Treaty for the purpose of 
ensuring the completion of the St. Lawrence Waterway 
project, and for the other purposes aforesaid, and to that 
end have named as their respective plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of America: 

Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State of the United States 
of America; 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the 
British dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, for 
the Dominion of Canada: 

The Honorable William Duncan Herridge, P. C., D. S. O., 
M. C., His Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary for Canada in the United States of America; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their full 
powers, found in good and due form, have agreed upon the 
following Articles: ‘ 

PRELIMINARY ARTICLE 

In the present Treaty, unless otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, the expression: 

(a) “International Joint Commission” means the com- 
mission established pursuant to the provisions of the Bound- 
ary Waters Treaty of 1909; 

(b) “Joint Board of Engineers” means the board ap- 
pointed pursuant to an agreement between the Governments 
following the recommendation of the International Joint 
Commission, dated the 19th December, 1921, and the “ final 
report of the Joint Board of Engineers” means the report 
dated the 9th April, 1932; 

(c) “Great Lakes System ” means Lakes Superior, Michi- 
gan, Huron, Erie and Ontario, and the connecting waters, 
including Lake St. Clair; 

(d) “St. Lawrence River“ means the river known by that 
name and includes the river channels and the lakes forming 
parts of the river channels from the outlet of Lake Ontario 
to the sea; 

(e) “international boundary” means the international 
boundary between the United States of America and Canada 
as established by existing treaties; 

(f) “International Section” means that part of the St. 
Lawrence River through which the international boundary 
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line runs and which extends from Tibbetts Point at the out- 
let of Lake Ontario to the village of St. Regis at the head of 
Lake St. Francis; 

(g) “Canadian Section” means that part of the St. Law- 
rence River which lies wholly within Canada and which ex- 
tends from the easterly limit of the international section to 
the Montreal Harbor; 2 

(h) Thousand Islands Section“ means the westerly por- 
tion of the international section extending from Tibbetts 
Point to Chimney Point; 

(i) “International Rapids Section” means the easterly 
portion of the international section extending from Chimney 
Point to the village of St. Regis; 

(j) “ Governments ” means the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada; 

(k) “countries” means the United States of America and 
Canada. 

ARTICLE 1 

With respect to works in the International Section, Can- 
ada agrees, in accordance with the project described in the 
final report of the Joint Board of Engineers, 

(a) to construct, operate and maintain the works in the 
Thousand Islands Section below Oak Point; 

(b) to construct, operate and maintain a side canal with 
lock opposite Crysler Island; 

(c) to construct the works required for rehabilitation on. 
the Canadian side of the international boundary. 


ARTICLE 2 


With respect to works in the International Section, the 
United States agrees, in accordance with the project de- 
scribed in the final report of the Joint Board of Engineers, 

(a) to construct, operate and maintain the works in the 
Thousand Islands Section above Oak Point; 

(b) to construct, operate and maintain a side canal with 
locks opposite Barnhart Island; 

(e) to construct the works required for rehabilitation on 
the United States side of the international boundary. 


ARTICLE 3 


The High Contracting Parties agree to establish and main- 
tain a temporary St. Lawrence International Rapids Section 
Commission, hereinafter referred to as the Commission, con- 
sisting of ten members, five to be appointed by each Goy- 
ernment, and to empower it to construct the works in the 
International Rapids Section included in the project de- 
scribed in the final report of the Joint Board of Engineers 
(not included in the works provided for in Articles I and II 
hereof, and excluding the power house superstructures, ma- 
chinery and equipment required for the development of 
power) with such modifications as may be agreed upon by 
the Governments, out of funds which the United States 
hereby undertakes to furnish as required by the progress of 
the works, and subject to the following provisions: 

(a) that the Commission, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Schedule A, attached to and made a part of this 
Treaty, shall be given the powers that are necessary to 
enable it to construct the assigned works; 

(b) that, in so far as is possible in respect to the works to 
be constructed by the Commission, the parts thereof within 
Canadian territory, or an equivalent proportion of the total 
of the works, shall be executed by Canadian engineers and 
Canadian labor and with Canadian material; and, in so far 
as is possible, the remaining works shall be executed by 
United States engineers and United States labor and with 
United States material; and the duty of carrying out this 
division shall rest with the Commission; 

(c) that the Parties may arrange for construction, in 
their respective territories, of such power house superstruc- 
tures, machinery and equipment as may be desired for the 
development of waterpower; 

(d) that, notwithstanding the provisions of Article IX, 
the Commission shall be responsible for any damage or 
injury to persons or property resulting from construction 
of the works by the Commission, or from maintenance or 
operation during the construction period; 
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(e) that, upon completion of the works provided for in 
this Article, the Parties shall maintain and operate the 
parts of the works situate in their respective territories. 

ARTICLE 4 


The High Contracting Parties agree: 

(a) that the quantity of water utilized during any daily 
period for the production -of power on either side of the 
international boundary in the International Rapids Sec- 
tion shall not exceed one-half of the flow of water avail- 
able for that purpose during such period; 

(b) that, during the construction and upon the com- 
pletion of the works provided for in Article III, the flow of 
water out of Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence River shall 
be controlled and the flow of water through the Interna- 
tional Section shall be regulated so that the navigable 
depths of water for shipping in the Harbor of Montreal and 
throughout the navigable channel of the St. Lawrence River 
below Montreal, as such depths now exist or may hereafter 
be increased by dredging or other harbor or channel im- 
provements, shall not be lessened or otherwise injuriously 
affected. 

ARTICLE 5 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the construc- 
tion of works under the present Treaty shall not confer 
upon either of the High Contracting Parties proprietary 
rights, or legislative, administrative or other jurisdiction in 
the territory of the other, and that the works constructed 
under the provisions of this Treaty shall constitute a part 
of the territory of the country in which they are situated. 


ARTICLE 6 


The High Contracting Parties agree that they may, within 
their own respective territories, proceed at any time to con- 
struct alternative canal and channel facilities for navigation 
in the International Section or in waters connecting the 
Great Lakes, and that they shall have the right to utilize for 
this purpose such water as may be necessary for the opera- 
tion thereof. 

ARTICLE 7 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the rights of 
navigation accorded under the provisions of existing treaties 
between the United States of America and His Majesty shall 
be maintained, notwithstanding the provisions for termina- 
tion contained in any of such treaties, and declare that these 
treaties confer upon the citizens of subjects and upon the 
ships, vessels and boats of each High Contracting Party, 
rights of navigation in the St. Lawrence River, and the 
Great Lakes System, including the canals now existing or 
which may hereafter be constructed. 


ARTICLE 8 


The High Contracting Parties, recognizing their common 
interest in the preservation of the levels of the Great Lakes 
System, agree: 

(a) 1. that the diversion of water from the Great Lakes 
System, through the Chicago Drainage Canal, shall be 
reduced by December 31st, 1938, to the quantity permitted 
as of that date by the decree of the Supreme Court of the 
United States of April 21st, 1930; 

2. in the event of the Government of the United States 
proposing, in order to meet an emergency, an increase in the 
permitted diversion of water and in the event that the Gov- 
ernment of Canada takes exception to the proposed increase, 
the matter shall be submitted, for final decision, to an arbi- 
tral tribunal which shall be empowered to authorize, for 
such time and to such extent as is necessary to meet such 
emergency, an increase in the diversion of water beyond the 
limits set forth in the preceding sub-paragraph and to stipu- 
late such compensatory provisions as it may deem just and 
equitable; the arbitral tribunal shall consist of three mem- 
bers, one to be appointed by each of the Governments, and 
the third,-who will be the Chairman, to be selected by the 
Governments; 

(b) that no diversion of water, other than the diversion 
referred to in paragraph (a) of this article, from the Great 
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Lakes System or from the International Section to another 
watershed shall hereafter be made except by authorization 
of the International Joint Commission; 

(c) that each Government in its own territory shall meas- 
ure the quantities of water which may at any point be di- 
verted from or added to the Great Lakes System, and shall 
place the said measurements on record with the other Goy- 
ernment semi-annually; 

(d) that, in the event of diversions being made into the 
Great Lakes System from watersheds lying wholly within 
the borders of either country, the exclusive rights to the 
use of waters equivalent in quantity to any waters so di- 
verted shall, notwithstanding the provisions of Article IV (a), 
be vested in the country diverting such waters, and the quan- 
tity of water so diverted shall be at all times available to 
that country for use for power below the point of diversion, 
so long as it constitutes a part of boundary waters; 

(e) that compensation works in the Niagara and St. Clair 
Rivers, designed to restore and maintain the lake levels to 
their natural range, shall be undertaken at the cost of the 
United States as regards compensation for the diversion 
through the Chicago Drainage Canal, and at the cost of 
Canada as regards the diversion for power purposes, other 
than power used in the operation of the Welland Canals; the 
compensation works shall be subject to adjustment and 
alteration from time to time as may be necessary, and as 
may be mutually agreed upon by the Governments, to meet 
any changes effected in accordance with the provisions of 
this Article in the water supply of the Great Lakes System 
above the said works, and the cost of such adjustment and 
alteration shall be borne by the Party effecting such change 
in water supply. 

ARTICLE 9 

The High Contracting Parties agree: 

(a) that each Party is hereby released from responsibility 
for any damage or injury to persons or property in the terri- 
tory of the other, which may be caused by any action author- 
ized or provided for by this Treaty; 

(b) that they will severally assume responsibility and 
expense for the acquisition of any lands or interests in land 
in their respective territories which may be necessary to give 
effect to the provisions of this Treaty. 


ARTICLE 10 


This Treaty shall be ratified in accordance with the con- 
stitutional methods of the High Contracting Parties. The 
ratifications shall be exchanged in Washington or in Ottawa 
as soon as practicable and the Treaty shall come into force 
on the day of the exchange of ratifications. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed this Treaty in duplicate and have hereunto affixed 
their seals. 

Done at the city of Washington the eighteenth day of 
July in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 


thirty-two. 
[SEAL] HENRY L. STIMSON 
[SEAL] W. D. HERRIDGE 


SCHEDULE A 
ST. LAWRENCE INTERNATIONAL RAPIDS SECTION COMMISSION 


(a) The Commission, established under the provisions of 
Article III of this Treaty, shall function solely as an inter- 
national commission established under, and controlled by, 
the terms of this Treaty. It shall not be subject, generally, 
to the legislative, to the executive or, except as hereinafter 
provided, to the judicial authorities in either country, but 
it shall be subject to this and to any subsequent agreement. 

(b) The modifications referred to in Article III of this 
Treaty shall be regarded as effective when confirmed by an 
exchange of notes by the Governments. 

(c) The Commission shall have power to establish orders, 
rules or by-laws, and such orders, rules or by-laws, together 
with any amendments, modifications or repeals thereof, shall 
be effective on confirmation by an exchange of notes by the 
Governments. 
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(d) The Governments shall be entitled to inspect the 
plans, proposals or works under construction, and to inspect 
and audit the books and other records of the Commission. 

(e) In order to enable the Commission effectively to per- 
form the duties imposed upon it by this Treaty, it is agreed 
that the appropriate authorities in the countries will take 
such action as may be necessary to confer upon the Com- 
mission the following capacities, powers and liabilities: 

1. all such specific capacities, powers and liabilities as are 
reasonably ancillary to the establishment of the Commission 
and the duties and functions imposed upon it by this Treaty; 
the subsequently enumerated capacities, powers and liabili- 
ties are not intended to restrict the generality of this clause; 

2. the capacity to contract, to sue and be sued in the name 
of the Commission; 

3. freedom from liability for the members of the Com- 
mission for the acts and liabilities of the Commission and, 
conversely, a general responsibility of the Commission for 
the acts of itself, its employees and agents, in the same 
manner as if the Commission were a body corporate, incor- 
porated under the laws of either of the countries; 

4. the power to obtain the services of engineers, lawyers, 
agents and employees generally; 

5. the power to make the necessary arrangements for 
Workmen’s Compensation either directly or with the appro- 
priate authorities or agents in either country, so as to insure 
to workmen and their families rights of compensation 
equivalent to those which they would ordinarily receive in 
the Province of Ontario in respect to the parts of the works 
within Canadian territory, or the equivalent works as re- 
ferred to in Article III (b) of this Treaty, or in the State of 
New York in respect to the remaining works. 

(f) The Commission shall be subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Courts of the two countries, respectively, that is 
to say, in respect to all questions arising out of the part of 
the works within Canadian territory or the equivalent works, 
as referred to in Article III (b) of this Treaty, the Commis- 
sion shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the Exchequer 
Court of Canada, and, in respect to the remaining works, to 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Courts of first instance in 
the United States; and there shall also be established rights 
of appeal, analogous to the appeals in similar matters from 
the respective courts to the appropriate tribunals in the 
respective countries: provided, however, that in respect of 
a claim made upon the Commission exceeding in amount 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars ($50,000), either of the 
Governments, at any time after such claim has been tried 
and judgment entered in the appropriate court of first in- 
stance herein provided for, may cause the matter to be 
referred by way of appeal to an arbitral tribunal. Such 
reference shall be effected by notice from the Government 
invoking this proviso to the other Government and to the 
Court, given within ninety days of the entry of such judg- 
ment, and such notice shall give to the tribunal jurisdiction 
over the appeal, or cause any appeal already taken to be 
transferred to the tribunal. The tribunal shall consist of 
three members, all of whom must hold, or have held, high 
judicial office. One shall be appointed by each Govern- 
ment, and the third shall be selected by the two members so 
appointed; or, in the event of failure to agree, by the Gov- 
ernments jointly. The tribunal so established shall then 
have, in respect to such claim, exclusive final jurisdiction 
and its findings shall be binding upon the Commission. 

(g) In view of the need for coordination of the work un- 
dertaken by the Commission and the development of power 
in the respective countries, the Commission shall have 
authority: 

1. to make contracts with any agency in either country, 
which may be authorized to develop power in the Interna- 
tional Section, for the engineering services necessary for 
the designing and construction of the power works; 

2. to defer such parts of the power works as need to be 
constructed in conjunction with the installation of power 
house machinery and equipment, and to make contracts 
with any agency in either country, which may be author- 
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ized to develop power, for constructing such deferred parts 
of the power works. 

(h) The remuneration, general expenses, and all other 
expenses of the members of the Commission shall be regu- 
lated and paid by their respective Governments and all 
other expenses of the Commission shall be defrayed out of 
the funds provided under the terms of Article III of this 
Treaty. 

(i) The Governments agree: 

1. to permit the entry into their respective countries 
within the area immediately adjacent to the International 
Section, to be delimited by an exchange of notes by the Gov- 
ernments, of personnel employed by the Commission, and to 
exempt such personnel from their immigration laws and 
regulations within such area; 

2. to exempt from customs duties, excise or sales taxes, or 
other imposts, all supplies and material purchased by the 
Commission in either country for its own use. 

(j) The Commission shall continue until its duties under 
Article III of this Treaty have been completely performed. 
The Governments may, at any time, reduce its numbers, 
provided that there must remain an even number of mem- 
bers with the same number appointed by each Government. 
Upon completion, arrangements will be made for the termi- 
nation of the Commission and the bringing to an end of its 
organization by agreement between the Governments. 


DUMPING OF ANTHRACITE COAL ON AMERICAN MARKET 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, a constituent has sent me a 
newspaper clipping from the New York American, which is 
very short and which I should like to read: 

FOREIGN COAL DUMPING KEEPING MINERS IDLE 


New York, January 16.—Although Congress fixed a tariff of $2 
a ton on coal, depreciated currencies abroad have overcome the 
barrier and hard coal is again being dumped on the American 
market, the Anthracite Institute announced to-day in a review 
of 1932. 

“As a result,” the review said, “ 6,400 miners were idle in Penn- 
sylvania, and American coal production registered another decline. 

“Moreover, tariff barriers erected against American coal have 
caused the unemployment of another 1,000 miners and 200 rail- 
road workers.” 


I am interested in anthracite coal, which is specifically 
mentioned in the news item, because it is a major industry 
in my State. 

When interviewed by the press last Saturday, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I said that it will be necessary to have an absolute 
embargo on foreign competitive products coming to the 
United States because the depreciation of currencies abroad 
is having a ruinous effect on American industry. We are 
constantly thinking in terms of a foreign market, and not 
of our own market, and it reminds me of the story of the 
young boy and his father who went out berry picking. They 
arrived at the berry patch. On one bush was enough to fill 
the pails; the father selected one bush and began to pick 
and in a short time had his bucket filled. He called the boy 
to start for home, but when he came to his father his 
bucket was half filled. The father said, “Son, you have 
been running around from bush to bush. There is enough 
on that bush to fill your bucket, and if you will just con- 
centrate on that one bush, your bucket will be filled.” 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that we should concen- 
trate on reviving the American market through the pur- 
chase of American-made goods and thus give American in- 
dustry, labor, and commerce every possible help in reviving 
the home market. 

Again I ask, what will it profit us if we permit wholesale 
importation of foreign competitive products made by cheap 
labor, paid by debased currency, to flood the American mar- 
ket and only swell the flood of unemployed? 

TAX EXEMPTION OF INAUGURAL ADMISSION TICKETS 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate House Joint Resolution 559, 
coming over from the House of Representatives. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a joint resolution, which will be read. 
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The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 559) 
to exempt from the tax on admissions amounts paid for ad- 
mission tickets sold by authority of the committee on in- 
augural ceremonies on the occasion of the inauguration of 
the President elect in March, 1933, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That all amounts paid for admission tickets sold 
by authority of the committee on inaugural ceremonies of the 
inauguration of the President elect in March, 1933, shall be exempt 
from the tax on admissions imposed by section 500 of the revenue 
act of 1926, as amended, all the net proceeds from the sale of said 
tickets to be donated by the said committee to charity. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I should like 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter from the Treasury 
Department relating to the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, January 13, 1933. 
LESLIE C. GARNETT, Esq., 
Chaiarman Legislative Committee, Inaugural Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. GARNETT: I have your letter of January 13, 1933, in- 
closing copy of proposed joint resolution to exempt from the ad- 
missions tax all tickets sold by authority of the committee on 
inaugural ceremonies on the occasion of the inauguration of the 
President elect on March 4, 1933, For the purpose of clarity a 
redraft of the resolution has been prepared, which I inclose here- 
with. The Treasury Department will interpose no objection to 
the adoption of the proposed joint resolution in the form attached. 


Yours very truly, 
OGDEN L. Murs, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
BIRTHDAY OF GEN. ROBERT E. LEE 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp a brief sketch of the life of Robert E. Lee, by Hal 
Paul Phillips. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor as follows: 

A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF ROBERT E. LEE 
By Hal Paul Phillips 

Robert E. Lee, fourth son of General Henry Lee (known in 
history as “Light Horse Harry” Lee), and the third son of Anne 
Carter, his second wife, was born January 19, 1807, at Stratford, 
Westmoreland County, Virginia—about a mile from the south 
bank of the Potomac River. 

As a youth, as a young man, and all through life he was an 
ardent admirer of Gen. George Washington, and it is said one 
could not fail to note the strong resemblance of his character in 
its strength, its poise, and its rounded completeness to that of 
Washington. 

In 1825, at the age of 18, he entered West Point as one of Vir- 
ginia’s representatives. It is said that Andrew Jackson, then 
United States Senator from Tennessee, to whom he applied in 
person, was responsible for his appointment to the academy, 

In a class of 46 Lee graduated second with the extraordinary 
distinction of not having received a demerit. He and Joseph E. 
Johnston entered the academy as classmates and here a friend- 
-ship was formed that was never impaired. 

June 30, 1831, he married Miss Mary Parke Custis, grand- 

daughter of General Washington’s stepson. Seven children were 
born to them, all of whom grew up—two adopted the profession 
of arms and rose to the rank of major general in the Confederate 
Army. 
After graduating from the Military Academy he was assigned 
to the engineers. His first service was in Virginia, where he 
was engaged on seacoast defense, an experience greatly helpful 
later on when he was called to construct coast defenses of the 
Carolinas. 

When the bloody negro uprising known as the “Nat Turner 
rebellion occurred, he was stationed near by at Fortress Monroe. 
The important mission of quelling this rebellion—in which he 
succeeded—was intrusted to him. 

In 1834 he was assigned to Washington as assistant to the Chief 
Engineer of the Army; in 1836 he was promoted to the rank of 
first lieutenant and in 1838 to the rank of captain. 

When the Mississippi River, owing to a gradual change in its 
banks, threatened the city of St. Louis, he was sent by General 
Scott to take charge, and although the city withdrew its appro- 
priation because of his methodical way, the young engineer suc- 
ceeded. 

In 1842 he was assigned to Fort Hamilton, where for several 
years he was engaged in improving defenses of New York Harbor. 
Two years later he was appointed on Board of Visitors of the 
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United States Academy. His efficient service thereon pre- 

para —.— an the position of superintendent of the academy 
on . 


During the Mexican War Lee, starting in as an engineer officer 
on the staff of General Wool, achieved more renown than any other 
soldier of his rank, and possibly more than any other officer in 
the army of invasion except the Commander in Chief. He became 
General Scott's chief of staff, and between the two was cemented 
a friendship which even the Civil War could not destroy. His 
scouts and reconnaissances at Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco, 
and Chapultepec brought him the brevets of major at Cerro Gordo 
April 18, 1847, of lieutenant colonel at Contreras and Churubusco, 
and of colonel at Chapultepec September 13. General Scott de- 
clared that he was the “ very best soldier he ever saw in the field.” 

Such, in brief, was Col. Robert E. Lee when at the age of 54 he 
found the storm of Civil War on the verge of bursting upon the 
country. 

April 17, 1861, Virginia seceded from the Union; and three days 
later, April 20, Colonel Lee resigned his commission in the United 
States Army. To his sister, whose husband and son espoused the 
Union cause, he wrote: “ With all my devotion to the Union and 
the feeling of loyalty and duty of an American citizen, I have not 
been able to make up my mind to raise my hand against my rela- 
tives, my children, my home. I have, therefore, resigned my com- 
mission in the Army; and save in defense of my native State, 
with the sincere hope that my poor services may never be needed, 
I hope I may never be called on to draw my sword.” 

As he wrote his son April 5, 1852: “Do your duty in all things 
like the old Puritan. You can not do more; you should never 
wish to do less. Duty is, then, the sublimest word in our lan- 
guage.” So for four years he followed duty with the constancy 
of the northern star. 


“Of whose true, fixed, and lasting quality, 
There is no fellow in the firmament.” 


After the war, although tendered positions carrying with them 
large salaries, General Lee accepted the presidency of Washing- 
ton College at a salary of $1,500 a year—October 2, 1865, 

At the age of 63, October 12, 1870, General Lee passed away 
and was buried in the little mountain town of Lexington, in the 
valley of Virginia, where he lived and where he died. 


“A prince once said of a monarch slain, 
‘Taller he seems in death.’” 


THE EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK PROJECT 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp an article appearing in the Florida Times-Union 
of January 15, 1933, respecting the Everglades National Park 
project. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK PROJECT 


The Everglades National Park project is now generally accepted 
in official Washington as an ultimate reality, according to Ernest 
F. Coe, chairman of Everglades National Park Association, that so 
untiringly and for so many years has devoted commendable efforts 
to securing for Florida this exceedingly important asset, one that 
will be thoroughly appreciated by the people of this State as also 
by millions of others to be attracted here in oncoming years to 
enjoy a great natural park of unusual beauty and attractiveness. 

Acceptance by official Washington of this proposed Everglades 
National Park project as an ultimate reality, however, is insuffi- 
cient for procurement of this great and important asset for the 
State of Florida and the world at large. The approval of the Con- 
gress and of the Chief Executive of the Nation is necessary in order 
to make the dream and the hope of millions of people come true. 
Such approval is awaited with more than usual interest. The sin- 
cere hope of the present is that the necessary consent of the Con- 
gress now in session for the creation and permanent establishment 
of this park in Florida, as well as the consent of the President, 
will be secured before adjournment on March 4, next. 

The Senate already has given its approval of this park project. 
It needs only the approval of the House and formal approval by 
the President to bring about that which so ardently is desired by 
millions of people. The final steps for making the Everglades Na- 
tional Park project a reality can be taken in a very few minutes, 
once the House can be brought to act; the President's favorable 
action is practically assured. 

Hence the present very great need to urge action by the House, 
notwithstanding that so very many other matters claim its atten- 
tion, Such urging, it is believed, the Florida Members of the 
House will put forth at this time in order that consummation of 
a most worthy purpose will be achieved. They will be greatly 
aided, however, if the people of this State in considerable number, 
by telegram, letter, or personal appeal, will back them up in their 
efforts to have the Everglades National Park bill finally adopted. 
The purpose of this Florida national park bill is thoroughly un- 
derstood by every Member of the House and the project has their 
approval generally, it is understood. All that is required, there- 
fore, is to find the time to give final approval of the bill now 
pending. Tactful proceeding, there is reason to believe, will bring 
definite and desired results. 
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VICTOR PARRAVICINO 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I call the attention of the Senate to 
an injustice done a citizen of my State by a former Ameri- 
can consul at Barbados. I exchanged letters with the State 
Department with reference to the matter and desire to in- 
clude them in the RECORD. 

At this time I wish to express my appreciation of the 
manner in which the State Department handled the situa- 
tion. The thorough investigation made disclosed the incor- 
rectness of the consul’s report and the real facts as respects 
the reputation of Mr. Parravicino. It resulted also in re- 
moving the cause of the uncalled-for trouble. 

I ask that the letters be printed in connection with my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The letters are as follows: 


New York, N. Y., June 15, 1932. 
Hon. Rorat S. COPELAND, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CorELAND: I am an American-born citizen—in 
fact, I was born in your city of New York. 

I have been engaged in business in Barbados for the past 24 
years. I am honorary consul for Italy, Portugal, Santo Domingo, 
and Paraguay, and besides which I represent various American 
houses in Barbados and in other islands; and am pleased to say 
that my character and reputation during my entire business 
period I consider has been a credit to the American Nation. 

About fhree years ago Mr. William W. Brunswick was appointed 
consul for the United States of America at Barbados. On his 
arrival there he remained for about four months at the Hotel 
Windsor, which hotel I happen to own. After four months Mr. 
Brunswick left, and the manager of the hotel told me that Mr. 
Brunswick had applied for reduced rates, and, because it was im- 
possible to reduce the rates, he left. 

I am also half owner of the Barbados Aquatic Club, which is 
a seaside club. Mr. Brunswick and his wife came to the club 
repeatedly without being members, and eventually the secretary 
of the club, who lives on the premises, stopped them and told 
them it was against the rules for anyone to be in the club who 
was not a member; and eventually Mr. Brunswick did join the 
club. I personally have never had any conversation with Mr. 


Brunswick. 

On the 20th of April of last year I was coming to New York on 
business, and, as my date for reregistering by the American consul 
was the 18th of May, I went into the consulate and told the 
clerk there that my date of reregistering was the 18th of May, but 
as I would not be there, as I was leaving on the 29th for New 
York, that I wanted to reregister that day, which I did do; and 
at that time I knew that Mr. Brunswick was to be moved to 
Portugal—and, in fact, he is now in the consulate at Lisbon, 
Portugal. 

During that visit in the States I interviewed several houses on 
business, as I usually do, and also several new connections; and 
I arrived at Barbados on my return on the 5th of July. 

By sheer coincidence, one of the houses, with whom I have made 
arrangements to represent in Barbados, advised me before leaving 
New York that they would forward me samples and prices by first 
mail, but I heard nothing from them, and on the 22d of July I 
got a letter from my sister, who happens to work with this firm, 
in which she writes to advise me that she heard one partner say 
to the other, “ Did you send Parravicino the samples yet? If you 
have not done so, I would advise not sending same, as I have 
before me a Government report that does not speak favorably of 
him,” and, of course, on this account I have never heard a word 
from this firm up to to-day. 

I immediately interviewed the new consul, who was taking the 
place of Mr. Brunswick, Consul J. C. Dorr, and I asked him to at 
once get in touch with the three banks and with the leading 
business houses of the island and asked him to forward a report 
to Washington immediately, as his predecessor had sent in a very 
defamatory report regarding me. I advised him at the same time 
that a report of this kind would do me no end of damage as 
regards my character and business, and that I was leaving imme- 
diately for Washington to have this matter attended to. 

I arrived at Washington August 8, and presented to Mr. Bying- 
ton a letter handed me by the consul at Barbados, and attached 
I beg to hand you copy of this letter No. 1. I am also handed 
by the consul a letter, copy attached, No. 2, and on the 8th I 
called on Mr. Byington. He telis me that he is very sorry about 
this affair and if I will call him at his office on Monday. 

On Monday I again returned to his office and he took me up 
to the cOmmercia! office of the Department of State, and I was 
asked not to deliver my letter No. 2, but that the commercial 
Office of the Department of State would se2 that a revised report, 
as per report sent in by Consul Dorr, would be immediately for- 
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I waited there until the following Tuesday, the 18th, and not 
having heard anything further, I again returned to Mr. Byington's 
Office. I saw there a Mr. Stewart, who advised me that Mr. Bying- 
ton was away for the week-end and would be returning the fol- 
lowing day. I said I would sce him the following day. I went 
in on the following day to Mr. Byington to see what could be 
done. Well, he told me he had done all he could do, and that he 
would discipline Consul Brunswick. I told him I didn't see how 
this was going to help me in any way, as through the act of Consul 
Brunswick, who was a servant of the Department of State, I was 
placed to the inconvenience and loss of having to leave my busi- 
ness plus the expense of having to come here to endeavor to have 
my reputation and character put right through a malicious act 
of their servant. Well, he put me off with the fact that he could 
not do anything. 

On the following day I was determined to have some kind of 
hearing or justice in some way, and I went to the office of Mr. 
Castle, the Acting Secretary of State. I interviewed his secretary, 
who told me that Mr. Castle was out at the moment, but that he 
would ring me at my hotel and let me know when Mr. Castle 
could make an appointment. He telephoned me at my hotel at 
5.30 in the evening, telling me that Mr. Castle could not grant me 
an appointment, that Mr. Byington already had taken care of the 
matter, and that if I were not satisfied he would refer me back to 
Mr. Byington. 

On the following morning I went again to the office of Mr. 
Castle and again saw his secretary. He told me that I must go 
back to Mr. Byington, and on this occasion Mr. Byington takes me 
up to the legal adviser of the Department of State, and I have a 
long talk with this party, whose name I understood to be Mr. 
Mitzka, and he left me there with him. I told Mr. Mitzka my 
entire story, and he agreed with me that I had been done a gross 
damage by the servant of the Department of State, but went on 
to say that I certainly should have some redress, but that the 
department could not do anything except by special appropriation 
by Congress. 

The fact remains that between seeing one party and another, I 
remained in Washington for about three weeks, and at the request 
of the Department of State I do not present letter No. 2 to the 
Department of Commerce. 

Now as I see this matter, I have been maliciously wronged by 
Consul Brunswick in his capacity as servant of the State Depart- 
ment. He has tried to take from me my character and reputa- 
tion, which are things that can not be bought. I do not ow 
how far-reaching the injury has been done to me as regards my 
business connections. I have been forced to leave my business in 
Barbados and come up here. I have been forced to incur con- 
siderable expenditure in doing so, and I do feel that there must 
be some justice somewhere. 

I do not see how this man can use his office as a servant of the 
Department of State to maliciously start out to do me an injury 
of this kind. I attach to this letter document No. 3, which was 
a report sent out by the Department of Commerce based on the 
report sent in by Consul Brunswick under date of the 29th of 
April, 1931. I also attach document No. 4, which was sent out by 
the Department of Commerce based on report sent in by Consul 
Dorr under date of the 28th of July, 1931, and I am sure you will 
readily see what injury this document No. 3 has done to me. I 
now ask if you will use your good offices in endeavoring to see 
that some justice is dispensed to me. 

During the past month I have been in New York and have been 
engaged almost continuously in attempting to get some relief from 
the State Department. I have made one trip to Washington, but 
without success. 

My address in New York is: In care Quaker Oats Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. 

Assuring you of my appreciation of anything you may be able 
to do for me, and with best wishes, I am 


Respectfully, 


Report on: V. Parravicino. 

Address: Bridgetown, Barbados, British West Indies. 

Classes of goods and character: Steamship agent, importer, 
wholesaler and retailer of foodstuffs. 

Language of correspondence: English. 

Code address: Paravicino. 

Code used: All modern codes. 

Buys chiefly: Domestic —; Foreign: United States, 25 per cent; 
Canada, 75 per cent. 

Imports on: Commission. 

Organization: Individual. 

Established: 1908, Barbados. 

Representatives in United States: None. 

Financial references: Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

Stated capital: $10,000. 

Number of employees: Two. 

Date of this report: April 29, 1931. 

Relative size of concern: Medium. 

Managers or partners: V. Parravicino, age 49, American citizen. 

Capital stock controlled by: V. Parravicino. 

Stock and plant protected by insurance: $1,000. 

General reputation: Reported to bear a poor reputation. 

Report on: V. Parravicino. 

Address: Bridgetown, Barbados. 

Classes of goods and character of business: Importer, wholesale 


Victor PARRAVICINO. 


warded to parties, with whom I was doing business, and that 1 and commission merchant handling foodstuffs and dry goods. 
Exporter of sugar. 


would hear further from them. 
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Language of correspondence: Spanish, French, English, Italian. 

Code address: Parravicino. 

Code used: All codes. 

Buys chiefly: Foreign—United States 75 per cent, Canada 25 per 
cent. 

Imports on: Own account, yes; commission, yes. 

Organization: Individual. 

Established: 1908 Barbados. 

Branch houses: None. 

Traveling representatives: Two covering the West Indies. 

Representatives in United States: None. 

Financial references: Canadian Bank of Commerce; the Royal 
Bank of Canada; and Barclay's Bank; the Quaker Oats Co., 17 
Battery Place; R. C. Williams & Co. (Inc.), Tenth Avenue and 
Twenty-fifth Street. 

Stated available capital: $70,000. 

Annual sales: $200,000 normal. 

Stated paid-in capital: $50,000. 

Number of employees: Five. 

Date of this report: July 28, 1931. 

Relative size of concern: Large. 

Manager or partners: None. 

General reputation: Reported to be excellent. 

Insurance: £200,000 open cover insurance, of which £100,000 is 
against fire and £100,000 is against hurricane. 

It is reported that: The subject owns the Hotel Windsor and is 
copartner in two clubs. He is also consul for Italy, Portugal, 
Santo Domingo, and Paraguay. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 25, 1932. 
The Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate. 

My DEAR SENATOR COPELAND: I have your letter of June 22 
inclosing a communication of June 15 from Mr. Victor Parravicino, 
care of the Quaker Oats Co., 17 Battery Place, New York City, and 
requesting my comments upon it. 

The facts are that Mr. William W. Brunswick, consul at Bar- 
bados, made a report upon the local reputation and business 
standing of Mr. Parravicino in Barbados for the use of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Upon request for information in regard to 
Mr. Parravicino, the nature of that report was communicated to 
several business firms. Mr. Parravicino learned of the report, pro- 
tested that it was incorrect and due to personal difficulties be- 
tween him and Consul Brunswick. Investigation by the depart- 
ment revealed that the report was incorrect and it was replaced 
in the files of the Department of Commerce by a correct statement 
of the facts, and they were communicated also to all of the persons 
who had been apprised of the nature of Mr. Brunswick's report. 
In other words, this department and the Department of Commerce 
endeavored, and it is believed they succeeded, in removing the 
harmful effects of the report made Ta Mr. Brunswick. Mr. Par- 
ravicino requested the department to indemnify him for expenses 
which he says he incurred in coming to Washington to take up 
this matter and obtain a correction of it, and also to take disciplin- 
ary action against Consul Brunswick who made the original 
report. He was informed that while the department had endeav- 
ored and believed it had succeeded in repairing any damage to his 
commercial reputation arising from the erroneous report sub- 
mitted by Mr. Brunswick, it was without any means of reimbursing 
any expense which he had necessarily incurred in connection with 
the matter, but that under the law he could, if he saw fit, bring 
suit against Mr. Brunswick and his bondsmen for such damages as 
he might wish to claim. 

In relation to his request that disciplinary action be taken with 

t to Mr. Brunswick, he was informed that that is a matter 
which the department must deal with according to the facts and 
that Mr. Brunswick had been ordered to appear before the Foreign 
Service Personnel Board for the purpose of explaining his conduct 
and making it possible for the department to determine the 
action to be taken in regard to it. 

Sincerely yours, 

H. L. STIMSON. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington August 20, 1932. 
The Hon. Royrat S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran SENATOR CoPELAND: In the absence of the Secretary 
your letter of July 30, 1932, concerning Mr. William W. Brunswick, 
has been referred to me, and in reply I may say that in a com- 
munication dated August 17, 1932, Mr. Brunswick was informed 
of his retirement as a Foreign Service officer because of physical 
disability. 


Sincerely yours, 
W. R. Castie, Acting Secretary. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN BRIDGE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 5059) to extend the time 
for completion of a bridge across Lake Champlain at or 
near Rouses Point, N. Y., and a point at or near Alburgh, 
Vt., which were, on page 1, line 8, after 1929,“ to insert 
“heretofore extended by act of Congress approved April 19, 
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1930,” and to amend the title so as to read, “An act to ex- 
tend the time for completing the construction of a bridge 
across Lake Champlain at or near Rouses Poiut, N. Y., and 

a point at or near Alburgh, Vt.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, is this a bridge bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a bridge bill. 

Mr. LONG. I do not see why that should be taken up. 
We ought to have a regular morning hour here some time 
soon, anyway. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is a privileged matter that 
the Chair can lay down. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments of the House. 

The amendments were agreed to. 


SURVEY OF GREEN RIVER, WASH. 


Mr. GRAMMER. Mr. President, earlier in the day I re- 
ported out from the Commerce Committee a bill for which 
I now ask consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I do not know what the bill 
is. I have some small matters on the calendar that I can 
not get up. I do not want to be unkind to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. GRAMMER. Mr. President, in order that the Sena- 
tor may understand what the bill is I will state that it is 
an authorization to the War Department to make a recon- 
naissance of flood control in the State of Washington. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill (H. R. 11930) to provide a 
preliminary examination of the Green River, Wash., with a 
view to the control of its floods. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, at the last session of 
Congress I think there was a pretty positive declaration of 
policy in dealing with these survey items, to the effect that 
they would have to go into the river and harbor bill. I know 
nothing about this measure. It may be entirely meritorious, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No appropriation is asked for. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I know; these bills ordinarily do not 
call for appropriations; but if we are to have piecemeal 
river and harbor items in independent bills, I have a good 
many survey items in Florida that I desire to bring to the 
attention of the Senate and Congress. 

I do not like to oppose anything the Senator from Wash- 
ington wants, but I think this matter had better go over for 
further consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

RECESS 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o'clock noon to-morrow. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, just a minute. Why recess 
when there is pressing business before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 34 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, 
January 20, 1933, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 19, 1933 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: . 

Our Heavenly Father, open before us, more perfectly, the 
royal way of the soul; chiding ourselves, may we cherish 
good impulses, generous thoughts, and an upward-seeking 
desire for the flower of grace and the rich fruits of right- 
eousness. Be gracious and give us Thy star to brighten our 
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pathway and the key to the treasure house of wisdom. 
O Spirit of God and our Heavenly Father upon earth, we 
pray from the depths of our soul for our President and our 
President elect. Be with them in all their counsels, and may 
they speedily ripen into fulfillment. Stimulate them with 
the highest impulse of patriotism and unite them in a com- 
mon zeal and in a common consecraticn. Oh, may they lay 
the ax at the roots of fear, loss, and danger until they 
shall be no more and our people shall reap abundantly of 
comfort and be a joy in themselves. Oh, rise sun of hope- 
ful, glorious day. Rise higher and higher in our Nation’s 
sky, with healing in thy beams, and may they radiate every- 
where. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the House that on the 
following date the President approved and signed a joint 
resolution of the House of the following title: 

On January 14, 1933: 

H. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution to authorize the merger 
of street-railway corporations operating in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 

GROUPING, CONSOLIDATION, AND COORDINATING EXECUTIVE AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES OF THE GOVERNMENT 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 350) from the Committee on Rules. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 350 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution the House 
shall consider House Resolution 334, a resolution disapproving the 
several Executive orders grouping, coordinating, and consolidating 
certain executive and administrative agencies of the Government, 
as set forth in the message of the President to the Congress, dated 
December 9, 1932; that after two hours’ debate, which shall be 
confined to the resolution, and to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered on the resolution 
to its adoption or rejection without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. May I ask the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. PURNELL] if the gentleman desires any time on the 
rule? 

Mr. PURNELL. I would like the usual 30 minutes. In 
conformity with the more or less general understanding of 
the Members of the House that time would be extended, will 
the gentleman ask unanimous consent that the time be 
extended at least an additional hour on the resolution? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, the rule itself will permit 
of one hour discussion, and the resolution which will be con- 
sidered under the rule will permit of two hours. That is a 
total of three hours. In order to be sure to complete the 
entire subject to-day, I do not feel that we should extend 
the time. 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman realizes there was a sort 
of tacit understanding, if not a gentleman’s agreement, that 
@ request would be made for additional time. So many 
gentlemen on this side—and I asume on the other side— 
have asked for time, as it is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance and one that should be discussed for additional time, 
that I hope the gentleman will make that request. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Just to keep the record straight, the 
gentleman from Indiana recalls that on yesterday I informed 
him that the majority could not agree to extend the time. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. Of course, this is practically all that will 
take place to-day. There is nothing to do when the resolu- 
tion has been adopted. That completes it. It does seem 
that the gentleman ought to be a little more generous, 
because this is one of the most important problems coming 
before us. It has been before the House, more or less, for 
the last year and a half. We really think we are entitled 
to more consideration in time for debate. Furthermore, per- 
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mit me to say that on last Saturday in general debate when 
we had 45 minutes that was not used and which the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Witu1amson] intended to use 
on this subject, we yielded on account of the lateness of the 
hour. Ireally feel the gentleman ought to be fairly generous 
and give us a little more time in the discussion of this impor- 
tant problem. 

Mr. O'CONNOR, It may be an important subject, but it 
is not a very involved one. I am afraid I would have to 
object to any extension of the time. 

Mr. SNELL. I think it is fairly involved when we con- 
sider the entire subject matter covered. Of course, we ap- 
preciate the fact that if you want to force it through, you 
have the votes to do it. We plead with you in a very gen- 
tlemanly manner that perhaps you would be a little more 
generous in the distribution of time. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I regret that I can not. Let us com- 
plete it within the time set and proceed to other business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O'Connor] is recognized and has one hour. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I have yielded 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL]. 

At this time I desire to say no more than that the reso- 
lution is very simple and provides for two hours’ debate 
on the Cochran resolution. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I regret that the proponents 
of this resolution have not seen fit to open the debate with 
at least a brief statement in justification of this very un-. 
usual procedure. I shall take only a minute or two to reg- 
ister my opposition to this rule. In that time I want to urge 
upon the Membership of the House that this question be 
stripped of politics, in so far as politics can be eliminated 
in the closing hours of a lame-duck session, and that we 
give thoughtful consideration to the serious matters involved 
in the resolution. 

I can not agree with my colleague on the Committee on 
Rules that this question is not involved. I think it is highly 
involved and of very great importance, because it represents 
what I conceive to be an earnest effort to consolidate va- 
rious governmental activities in the hope that such action 
will result in a great saving to the country. 

It is hardly necessary to go back and remind the member- 
ship of the House that on June 30 last the President of the 
United States signed the legislative appropriation bill, sec- 
tion 2 of which, the economy act, contained a provision for 
the reorganization of the executive departments, and in 
which the President was given certain authority, within 
limited power, to group, coordinate, and consolidate Gov- 
ernment activities. Acting under that authority, the Presi- 
dent submitted on the 9th day of December a very thorough 
and exhaustive message containing recommendations for 
the consolidation of some 58 governmental activities. In my 
humble judgment, no man in the United States is better 
equipped or more competent to say what governmental ac- 
tivities can be coordinated and consolidated, with a view to 
saving governmental funds, than the present President of 
the United States. [Applause.] 

I do not understand the attitude of those who are sup- 
porting this resolution. If we are to look at it from a purely 
political angle, from a strategic angle, it would seem to me 
that in the interest of orderly procedure it would be of great 
assistance to the incoming President to take advantage of 
such recommendations as have been made by President 
Hoover in his special message, bearing in mind, of course, 
that it would still lie within the power of the incoming 
President to accept all, reject all, or make such other trans- 
fers or consolidations as he might see fit to make. Of course, 
if you see fit to disregard the work of a man who is gen- 
eraliy regarded as an expert, ignore all that has been done 
by him and his assistants, and assume full and complete 
responsibility for this great undertaking, we are powerless 
to prevent it. I do hope, however, that in the consideration 
of this matter to-day serious attention will be given to the 
proposals made by the President, and that we shall leave 
out of it as much partisanship as possible in the hope that 
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in the end we shall do that which is best for our common 
country. 

I sincerely hope this resolution will not be adopted, in 
which event the recommendations made by the President 
will become effective within the next few days. Any other 
course will result in long and unnecessary delay, if not com- 
plete failure, to bring about the economies deserved and 
demanded by the American people. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I very fully agree with 
the sentiment suggested by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. PurNELL] that the consideration of this resolution 
should, as far as possible, be stripped of all partisan political 
considerations; but I venture to make the prediction now 
that the gentleman from Indiana was expressing a vain 
hope, because I think it requires no very fertile imagination 
to conceive that the barrage will soon start on the Republi- 
can side asserting that this is purely a political gesture upon 
the part of the Democratic membership of this House and 
that this resolution, in effect, is political in its origin and in 
its purposes. 

There are a great many things, I frankly say to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, that will come up for consideration the 
remainder of this session and in the session that is to be 
called from which politics ought to be eliminated. For a few 
days after our recent national election, along with all other 
Democrats, I engaged in a few days of partisan exultation 
over the results of the great Democratic victory, but it 
seems to me the time for political agitation is past and this 
Congress on both sides of the aisle is now face to face with 
the desperate emergency of undertaking to evolve legislation 
to retrieve the former prosperity of our country if not, in- 
deed, to preserve the political institutions of America. 
Therefore I am very happy to hear the gentleman from In- 
diana say that he hoped this resolution would not be con- 
sidered from the political angle. 

Mr. Speaker, there is only one issue involved on this reso- 
lution and that is whether or not under the terms of the 
provisions of the economy act under which these consolida- 
tions are authorized this branch of Congress shall veto or 
approve the recommendations made by President Hoover. 

The resolution brought in by the majority of the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures has recommended that all of the recom- 
mendations en bloc made by the Executive shall, for the 
purposes of this Congress, be disapproved, and there might 
be some ground upon which to lodge the argument that this 
was a political proposition. It appears to me there are two 
or three cogent and logical reasons why the committee was 
justified in making this report. In the first place, it is evi- 
dent that these recommendations were somewhat hurriedly 
prepared after they were undertaken since the resolution of 


last June, and I am reliably informed that a number of 


recommendations with reference to consolidation of depart- 
ments and the transfers of activities were made without the 
representative of the President ever having conferred at all 
with the chiefs of the bureaus of many of the departmenis 
affected. 

In the next place, the hearings before the committee dis- 
closed that no practical economy whatever was guaranteed 
by the operation of these recommendations. But, Mr. 
Speaker, the larger, and what seems to me to be the con- 
trolling, reason why these consolidations should be deferred 
until the new administration comes in is this: There has 
been a rather belated effort to effectuate these consolida- 
tions. I am not charging now where the responsibility lies, 
I am merely discussing the present circumstances of the sit- 
uation. A new President is to be inaugurated on the 4th 
of March. The platform of his party and the platform of 
the opposition party pledged an earnest and honest effort 
to achieve real economy and retrenchment by this method 
of consolidation and the cutting out of duplications in our 
executive departments. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 
from Alabama three additional minutes. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. The Republican President is going out 
of power. The people of America by their mandate have 
placed the responsibility of executing this reform, if it shall 
prove a reform, in the hands of the incoming Executive, and 
upon a large view of the whole situation from a broad 
political aspect it seems to me that inasmuch as the incom- 
ing President is to be charged with the results of these 
efforts at consolidation, and they are to be effectuated by 
men under his control and direction, it seems to me to be 
a fair proposition that if he is to be held answerable for the 
results of the effort that all of the agencies and instru- 
mentalities to achieve it should be placed in his hands. I 
do not think this is a narrow political consideration. In 
fact, Mr. Speaker, this is one of the most impressive things 
in this whole record. 

When Mr. Roop, the direct personal representative of 
the Executive, was before the committee he was asked by 
the chairman of the committee if under all of these circum- 
stances, such as I have just narrated, it would be unwise 
for the Congress at the present time to adopt these recom- 
mendations; in other words, if he did not think it would be 
the wiser course under all the circumstances to defer the 
ratification of these suggestions and leave them in the hands 
of the new administration to administer in all of its details. 
The personal representative of the President gave it as his 
personal opinion that that would be the wisest course for 
the Congress to pursue; and it was based on the good, solid, 
and sane consideration of a higher political element involved 
in this proposition. And so we came out with the resolu- 
tion to vote down all of the recommendations in order that 
the new administration not only will have the opportunity but 
will be politically charged with the responsibility of under- 
taking this wholesale consolidation of our executive depart- 
ments. I trust the resolution will be adopted. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, for the first time during my 
limited experience in this House in connection with the 
Rules Committee, the majority have presented a resolution 
here and in opening the debate they did not have the cour- 
age to tell the House or the country the reason why they 
presented the rule at this time, or why anyone should sup- 
port it. 

I can say that I have no lack of desire nor unwillingness 
about telling the Members of the House and the people 
of the country why this rule should not be adopted or the 
resolution approved. 

How is it that this resolution is here? This recommenda- 
tion of the President of the United States comes as a spe- 
cific direction from the Congress itself. The Democratic 
majority in this House voted for it. You asked the Presi- 
dent of the United States to send these recommendations, 
and I take the same position in regard to this matter that 
I did last winter when the question was before the House 
of Representatives. 

I maintain that the only way you will ever accomplish this 
result is by placing the responsibility on the threshhold of 
the Chief Executive Officer, and you know yourselves that 
that is the only way that it will ever be accomplished. 
Everyone else knows it and you will not deny it. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] has given 
the only reason. He says it should be left over for the next 
President to make these recommendations. Is that a reason, 
or just politics? I say it is not only politics, but partisan 
politics. If there is anything in the record of the next 
President that shows he is peculiarly qualified for doing 
this individual work, I wish some one, in his own time, 
would tell me, tell the House, and tell the country. If, 
throughout his record as chief executive of the State of 
New York during the last four years he has ever separated 
from the pay roll one deserving Democrat, I want you to 
give me the name and the salary. With that record behind 
him, you want him to reorganize and consolidate depart- 
ments in the Federal Government, with the idea of saving 
money. 
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The President of the United States has been an advo- 
cate of this for the last 12 years. He has made various 
and repeated recommendations to Congress along this line. 
He is a real student of the question and knows more about 
the actual workings of the individual departments than 
any other one man you can name. 

You went before the country last fall and you promised 
you were going to do this very thing. You made more 
extravagant promises than we ever dared to make. I sup- 
pose the reason was you did not expect you would be called 
upon to fulfill them. Here is a step in the line of your own 
promises, and you are turning it down carte blanche, with- 
out any consideration whatever, and you are doing it for 
political reasons, and nothing else. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I will yield for a brief question. 

Mr. MAY. If the President who issued this order con- 
solidating these bureaus has been a student of this subject 
for the last 12 years, as the gentleman says, and if he knew 
all about why it should be done, can he explain why it was 
that he waited until within 60 days of the expiration of 
his 4-year term before taking any such action? 

Mr. SNELL. He never had any such authority until last 
year, and he made his recommendations to Congress the 
first time he had an opportunity to do so; and you yourself 
voted to give such authority to him [applause], and now 
you want to turn it down without giving it a particle of 
consideration. 

I do not say that I myself am in favor of every one of 
these things, but I am in favor of considering each one 
of these recommendations on its merits; and you do not 
dare to do that. I challenge you to even investigate his 
recommendations. I doubt if you have even read them. 

Mr. MAY. If the gentleman will be temperate about the 
matter, and answer this question, I would like for him to 
do it: Does the gentleman think, as a matter of fact, that 
the Executive now in office can make such a sweeping order, 
in view of all the top-heavy difficulties in the various de- 
partments of government, and hand it over to a new ad- 
ministration, uncooked or half-baked, as successfully as a 
new administration can take charge of the matter and 
make the necessary changes? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; and I will tell the gentleman why. 
The President and his executive chiefs have had long years 
of experience along this very line. They know the work. 
They know the duplications. They know the commissions 
that no longer have excuse for existence. And the new man 
who takes charge of the Executive Office on March 4 has not 
had a particle of experience along this line, nor have the men 
whom he will appoint to assist him. Your partisan action 
here to-day will delay these needed economies another two 
years. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. No; the new men he will put in these vari- 
ous positions have not had any experience; and does the 
gentleman mean to tell me that they will be as well qualified 
to make these recommendations as some one who has had 
long experience and is going out of office and has no politi- 
cal irons in the fire? 

Let me tell you something further. 

Mr. MAY rose. 

Mr. SNELL. No; I am not going to yield you all my time, 
because you would not give us very much time. 

You people made a promise to the country, and at the 
first opportunity you have had to carry out some of your 
promises you are absolutely refusing, carte blanche; and in 
doing this, let me say to you, you are not only going against 
your political promises of last fall, you are going against 
every political current in this country at the present time. 
You are going against the wishes of the American people. 
The people believe that there are some real economies to be 
accomplished by bringing about this reorganization and do- 
ing away with duplication in executive departments, and 
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you are throwing a monkey wrench into the wheels of 
progress along this line by the action you are taking here 
to-day, and you are going against not only your own prom- 
ises but you are going against the expressed will and desire 
of the American people, and you know it, and it is done 
purely for political purposes. I propose to put the burden 
where it belongs. 

I propose to let the country know that the Democratic 
majority in the House by caucus action bound their Mem- 
bers to vote to delay and destroy the most definite proposal 
thus far before us to bring about economy in executive de- 
partments. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SNneLL] is unduly excited as to the activity of the 
Democratic Party and the incoming President. I wish to 
assure him and the country that it will be the aim of the 
Democratic Party to carry out, and it will carry out, every 
pledge and promise it has made to the American people. 
LApplause.] 

The gentleman from New York stated that President 
Hoover has no political irons in the fire, which is amusing 
to all of those who have followed his activities since the 
election. Ever since the election he has been doing nothing 
but playing politics, and that is the reason he sent in this 
recommendation. Colonel Roop says it will not bring about 
any economy or prevent expenditure. 

The gentleman from New York wanted to know why we 
brought the resolution out to-day. We brought it out for 
the purpose of showing that the recommendations of the 
President, if carried out, would not bring about any economy 
and would not be of any advantage to any of the depart- 
ments. 

The gentleman complains about the record of the incom- 
ing President as Governor of New York. Let me say that 
in the last election the people of New York by a majority of 
1,000,000 have shown that they have confidence in him. 

Now, I feel that if the President had been sincere in his 
efforts to economize and had the ability that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Purneti] claims he has, he would have 
carried out long ago some of these consolidations and re- 
forms for economy. As it is, he has had 12 years to do this 
and has accomplished nothing. 

The truth is that ever since he has been a member of 
the Cabinet, an influential and powerful member of that 
body, and, for the last four years, the President, the ex- 
penditures of the Department of Commerce, as well as those 
of all other departments, have increased every year. 

Where has he shown any ability or desire to economize, 
when to-day everyone must concede that the deficit under 
the mismanagement of the administration has been mount- 
ing sky-high? 

I feel that the Democratic Party will bring about con- 
solidation at the proper time with economy and efficiency. 
I know that the incoming President and the Democratic 
Party will eliminate all useless commissions, boards, and 
thousands of useless offices that have been created during 
the present Republican administration. 

Now, as to President Hoover’s doing large things. Presi- 
dent Hoover has done large things. We never before wit- 
nessed a deficit of two or three billion dollars in a single 


year. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to this resolution primarily because it does not give 
the House a fair opportunity to consider one of the greatest 
problems before the country to-day. If you adopt the rule 
as presented, there is no opportunity for discrimination— 
you must reject or accept all of the recommendations. ‘It 
becomes impossible, because of the rule, to accept the recom- 
en which give hope for greater economy in gov- 
ernmen’ 
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Mark Twain once said: 

Everybody talks about the weather but nobody does anything 
about it. 

That pretty well defines the position we have taken for 
many years concerning the general acknowledged evil of 
high cost of government. 

Both of the major political parties have deplored the 
duplication of governmental activities and the steady growth 
of what is known as bureaucracy. Every Member of Con- 
gress recognizes the Government in many instances is over- 
manned; everyone realizes there are numerous instances 
where several bureaus are doing the same work; every Mem- 
ber has gone on record as being in sympathy with the efforts 
to correct these evils and abuses. For years we have talked 
about the need of reform, but nothing has been done. Now, 
for the first time, we have a chance to make a real step 
forward. It may not be all that can and should be done. 
At least it is a start. The question we must ask is, Shall 
we, in a spirit of partisan politics, reject this promising 
forward step? 

It is difficult to understand why the objections should 
come from the Democratic side of the House. Instead of 
being opposed it should be recognized as a generous contri- 
bution of an outgoing administration to an incoming ad- 
ministration. The burden of the responsibility for the re- 
grouping of the Federal activities is assumed by President 
Hoover; the savings which will result from the consolidations 
and transfers will go to the credit of the administration of 
Mr. Roosevelt. Why should a Democrat object to this 
attractive picture? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I can not yield now; I 
have not the time. 

It has been represented as being unfair to Mr. Roosevelt 
to have the regrouping done just before he comes into power. 
There is no force to that contention. Mr. Roosevelt will 
neither be handicapped nor embarrassed. One stroke of his 
pen on March 5 would set aside any or all of these changes. 
He will have an overwhelming party majority in both Houses 
to sustain him. If these regroupings are working well he 
can retain them; if not, he has but to write a message to 
Congress, and the former status of the bureaus is resumed. 

Objections have been confined to several of the consolida- 
tions. Because of these criticisms, it is not good judgment 
to reject all. The better procedure is to eliminate the few 
which are controversial. This can be done by a simple res- 
olution of the House. Then, approve the others; and the 
foundation will have been laid for Mr. Roosevelt to continue 
his work. 

The people of this country are looking anxiously to Con- 
gress for some sign of an appreciation of their expressed 
will to increase the efficiency and lessen the cost of govern- 
ment. Here is a good opportunity to show them we are 
sincere, and it should be embraced. 

The Democratic Party in the last campaign promised the 
American people it would reduce the cost of government 
$1,000,000,000. How this is to be done has never been defi- 
nitely stated. It probably will be revealed in due time. 
Here, however, is a real contribution, and to delay for one 
or two years the overhauling of Government bureaus, a task 
which must eventually be done, is a mistake. 

I trust, in the interest of real efficiency, in the interest of 
genuine economy, we will not resort to the customary sub- 
terfuge of delay, but will courageously face the issue and 
accept this preliminary move in a necessary reform. 

This is not a subject which should fall in the realm of 
party politics. It is an outstanding issue which should be 
solved in a spirit of nonpartisanship. I hope the rule and 
the resolution will be defeated. [Applause.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESworTH]. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to 
the pending resolution, and, as a member of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, have joined 
in the minority report. Iam opposed because I am unwilling 
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to place myself in a position of supporting a resolution 
which, if adopted by the House, will in and of itself serve to 
veto each and every proposal of the President embodied in 
11 Executive orders seeking economy and increased effi- 
ciency through reorganization of the executive agencies 
of the Government. The people of the country at this diffi- 
cult time have a right to expect action, not procrastination 
or indefinite postponement. 

The resolution before us must be acted upon as a whole. 
The question is whether the House will or will not impose 
a blanket veto on all the proposals which have been sub- 
mitted. Under the rule brought in by the majority, there 
is no other question before the House. No amendment is 
possible. The resolution must be voted up or voted down. 
In my judgment it should be voted down. Then if there are 
items in the Executive orders which should be defeated or 
postponed, there is ample time after proper consideration 
to adopt a resolution appropriate to that end. No Senate 
action is required. 

The 11 Executive orders submitted provide for the con- 
solidation or grouping in whole or in part of some 58 
executive agencies. They undertake to group these agencies 
according to major purpose, as directed by Congress in the 
economy act last June. They undertake to vest in the head 
of the proper executive unit the power, with the approval 
of the President, to put into effect the details of improved 
organization, of elimination, of overlap, and unnecessary 
expenditure. They constitute the first step, essential in any 
reorganization. 

Sixty days were available for their consideration. Twenty- 
one days are still available. The Committee on Expendi- 
tures has given them consideration. It has considered them 
at hearings consuming portions of four mornings—at hear- 
ings at which, aside from Members of Congress, exactly two 
witnesses have been heard—at hearings at which substantial 
objection has been advanced to a few, and a few only, of 
the items embodied in the orders. Thereafter the hearings 
were closed and the resolution before us vetoing each and 
every item in all the Executive orders was reported by the 
majority members of the committee. The motion of the 
minority members to consider each proposal on its merits 
was defeated. 

Various suggestions are made in the majority report as 
ostensible reasons for supporting the resolution before the 
House. It is asserted that the President has supplied the 
Congress little more than the names of the activities affected. 
I challenge this assertion. No less than 55 printed pages in 
explanation have been submitted with the Executive orders. 
It is suggested that legal questions may arise if the pro- 
posals become effective. I am not impressed by this sugges- 
tion. It is understood that the Department of Justice has 
given unofficial consideration to the legal aspects of the 
case. It is urged that the orders are defective in that the 
President attempts to pass on to subordinates the coordina- 
tion of related activities. The method proposed in this in- 
stance is on all fours with that pursued in the consolida- 
tion of veterans’ activities. The law providing for that con- 
solidation gave the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs almost 
word for word the power objected to in this instance. It is 
urged that there is no showing of present economy in the 
proposals. It is true that no definite estimate of the econo- 
mies to be realized is made. No accurate estimate, I am 
advised, was made in respect to the consolidation of veterans’ 
affairs. Yet that consolidation resulted in an annual sav- 
ing of about $12,000,000. Here we are dealing with agencies 
in respect to which we appropriate annually hundreds of 
millions of dollars. It seems to me impossible to study the 
proposals submitted without concluding that they pave the 
way for definite and substantial economies. 

The real basis for the resolution before the House is to be 
found in this, as in other instances, in the unwillingness of 
the majority to permit any action to be taken prior to the 
inauguration of the incoming President. Practical experi- 
ence demonstrates the fallacy of this policy in this instance. 
Practical experience demonstrates clearly that the oppor- 
tunity to initiate effective action will never be better than at 
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this time. Practical experience demonstrates that to defer 
that action is to place it in jeopardy. I the incoming admin- 
istration is sincere in its desire for consolidation it should 
welcome the reforms suggested as a basis for thorough-going 
reorganization. If it is sincere in its desire to bring relief 
through reorganization to the taxpayers of the Nation at 
this difficult time, it should welcome action now, rather than 
at some indefinite date to be determined in the future. 

The proposals of the President are made pursuant to the 
declared intention of Congress in the economy act “to 
group, coordinate, and consolidate executive and administra- 
tive agencies of the Government as nearly as may be accord- 
ing to major purpose.” They are in accord with pledges 
embodied in the platforms of both major parties. I quote a 
single sentence from the platform of the Democratic Party, 
as follows: 

We advocate an immediate and drastic reduction of govern- 
mental expenditures by abolishing useless commissions and offices, 
consolidating departments and bureaus, and eliminating extrava- 
gance to accomplish a saving of not less than 25 per cent in the 
cost of the Federal Government. 

The opportunity for “ immediate action” is at hand. The 
people of the country have a right to demand that action as 
a step in the direction of a balanced national Budget, long 
promised and long deferred. To adopt the resolution before 
the House is to postpone indefinitely the economies and in- 
creased efficiency which the Nation is in fact demanding. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the pendirg resolution should 
be defeated or sent back to the Committee on Expenditures. 
There is ample time for that committee to consider each 
item in the Executive orders on its merits. There is ample 
time for that committee, if it be desirable to defeat or post- 
pone any item or items, to report to the House such further 
resolution as may be appropriate to that end. There is no 
justification, in my judgment, for discarding as a whole the 
recommendations which the President has submitted to the 
Congress at this time. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield the remaining time, which, I 
understand, is five minutes, to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a word or 
two about the rule. During my membership in Congress 
there has not been so harsh a rule dealing with so important 
a question. The country demands economy. The country 
does not care whether that economy is brought about by 
President Hoover or by President-elect Roosevelt, but the 
country demands that economy at the first possible moment. 

In the closing days of the last Congress authority was 
given to the President to effect consolidations, bring about 
elimination of useless commissions and bureaus, and reduce 
the cost of Government. The President had sought this 
authority in numerous messages. I was one of those who 
appealed on numerous occasions in the last session to the 
Democratic leadership to grant this authority. I said then— 
and I repeat now—that these consolidations and elimina- 
tions will never be made on the floor of the House, but that 
the authority must be given to an Executive with judgment 
and courage and with complete authority to act. President 
Hoover was authorized to effect these economies, but the 
Congress retained the power of veto. 

The President has submitted to us a comprehensive pro- 
gram making many changes in the set-up in the departments. 

These changes will be brought about and the taxpayers’ 
money saved, and much assistance will be given in the bal- 
ancing of the Budget if this resolution is not passed. The 
vote to be cast on the floor to-day is not the individual vote 
of each Member. The Democratic majority has made this 
a political issue to the extent that a party caucus has been 
held, and the Democratic membership is bound to vote as a 
unit to prevent the President’s recommendations taking 
effect. This is an abominable procedure. We are not even 
permitted to read the resolution for amendment. We are 
not permitted to even read the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent as to what changes should be made. We are just to 


vote “ yes” or “no” after two hours of talk. Of course, the 
debate can have no effect when the majority party has 
bound and tied its members so that, right or wrong, they 
must follow the leader, and the only benefit to come from 
this argument to-day is that the country may fully under- 
stand just how this thing is brought about. 

There may be some proposals suggested by the President 
that do not meet with the approval of the majority of the 
House, yet I have no fear of contradiction when I say that 
the majority of the consolidations are not objectionable to 
the House; yet, forsooth, President Hoover might get some 
credit for the accomplishment. Our Democratic friends, for 
political reasons, delay these economies, which are bound to 
come, until the Democratic administration is in power. 

I am sure that the country is already getting tired of the 
partisan flavor of every move of the majority leadership in 
the present House. We should vote down this rule; then the 
leadership should immediately bring in another rule per- 
mitting the reading of the President’s recommendations, 
with the privilege on the part of the House to strike out any- 
things objectionable to the House. In this way the good at 
least would be saved, and this would not interfere in any 
way with the President elect in making further improve- 
ments if he sees fit. It is interesting to note the attitude of 
the majority leaders who in the last Congress opposed giving 
any authority to the President, and the attitude of those 
same leaders who to-day are promising to give this same 
authority to the President elect. The country is in no mood 
to tolerate any such jockeying for political advantage at this 
time. 

The merits of the President’s recommendations are not 
an issue in the vote that is to follow. Rather it is a ques- 
tion of whether or not the merits will be given considera- 
tion by the House or the whole plan scrapped. 

Members of the Expenditures Committee, which commit- 
tee has given careful consideration to these reorganizations 
and consolidations, will explain fully what the President’s 
proposals contemplate. However, under this rule, to explain 
is as far as they can go. We can talk but our hands are 
tied and we are prevented from acting. But for this gag 
rule we might pass wholesome legislation here to-day, and 
that it is a gag rule will not be denied by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O’Connor], of the Rules Committee, 
who will follow me. 

A vote for this resolution is against economy and will 
delay economy for months, if not years; and I hope that 
the House will vote “no” on the rule, to the end that 
economy may be brought about now and not at some time 
in the future. ; 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself the balance 
of the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is rec- 
ognized for 16 minutes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, the reason I “ violated all 
the rules of the Committee on Rules” in not opening the 
debate on this rule was that I might sit back and listen 
to the political sniping on the other side of the House, be- 
cause it had been rumored around this hall and in the 
corridors that this matter was going to be approached on 
the Republican side entirely from a political viewpoint. As 
proof of that I see the Republicans have dragged in all of 
their cohorts from various parts of the country, some of 
whom are rarely in attendance, except when a political 
question is involved, and there will probably be as full 
attendance of the Republicans in this House to-day as we 
have had at this session. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PUrNELL] disputed the 
statement I made that this resolution was not “ involved.” 
I maintain that its only involvement is in politics on the 
Republican side of the House, and I submit in support of 
that statement the fact that this recommendation ecmes 
here at the close of a lame-duck administration, and I sub- 
mit a question which you on the other side can answer for 
yourselves. If Mr. Hoover or a Republican had been elected 
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President to serve during the next four years would we now 
have before us a proposal for such a speedy consolidation 
of the departments of the Government? Politics? 

Was it politics the other night when the Secretary of the 
Treasury spoke over a nation-wide hook-up about the im- 
mediate necessity for balancing the Budget, even in these 
closing hours of this session? He indicted us for not balanc- 
ing the Budget when the Republican Party has unbalanced 
it to the tune of at least $3,000,000,000 in four years? Was 
that politics? 

Was it politics when the President this week sent in his 
Budget message adjuring us that we should immediately 
balance the Budget in the closing six weeks of this short 
session, when he and his administration had unbalanced 
it for four years and left us with a deficit of $3,000,000,000? 
Politics? On which side is politics being played? The kind 
of politics is just the type of “the Greeks bearing gifts.” 
That is what the Republican Party is doing now—sniping 
at us by trying to embarrass our party. They are trying to 
throw things intc our laps and say, “ Now, we are going to 
put you in a position before the country that will show 
you up as not answering the will of the American people,” as 
somebody said here to-day. We are told by all the speakers 
on the other side that we have, sitting at the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the greatest engineer, the one and 
only man of the 123,000,000 people in our country who can 
do this job of consolidation of governmental agencies. 

They tell us that if we do not accept his plan the country 
is gone and the departments will never be consolidated, be- 
cause no one will ever be born competent to do it. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. In just a moment. That is just a repe- 
tition of what was often expressed on the hustings during 
the campaign, that the fate of our country depended solely 
upon the continuance in office of one man, named Hoover, 
Well, if such a situation ever existed in this Republic we 
ought to just fold up right now and go out of business. If 
the President of the United States has been spending all his 
valuable time from June 30, 1932, to December 9, 1932, as 
the greatest expert in America on consolidation and merging 
a comparatively few agencies of government, which com- 
pared to the rest of our troubles is minor, he has accom- 
plished nothing of which to be proud. When our country is 
in a condition it has never faced before, with 11,000,000 
people out of work looking for jobs, when the Budget is 
unbalanced by three or maybe four billions of dollars, when 
we have distress throughout the land, the President of the 
United States for five months has been sitting down, we 
are told, picking out this or that monument commission or 
Bureau of Plant Control and shuffling the cards so that 
tweedledum becomes tweedledee, at the same time he 
advises us, “I have made no estimate of the extent of the 
economies which will eventually result from the reorganiza- 
tion program.” He does say that the total appropriations for 
these 58 agencies amount to $700,000,000 a year, but he does 
not state that their reorganization will save one penny. In- 
stead of trying to do something to relieve the country, some- 
thing to restore employment, something to improve the con- 
dition of our currency, he has been sitting up there in the 
White House as an engineer working out a shuffling of the 
cards on this comparatively unimportant part of reducing 
Government expenses. 

Nearly every opening speech on any subject in this House 
is prefaced by the expressed desire, accompanied with acro- 
batic gestures if not sincerity, that we should eliminate 
politics. 

Well, on the 4th of March we shall have lost the one man 
indispensable to this country; our country is going to the 
bow-wows; we shall not be able to carry on without this one 
expert individual. That will be an irreparable loss to the 


country, but a greater gain will be that one man of genius 
who could eliminate politics in this body or any other goy- 
ernmental activity. Politics surely never has been eliminated 
under a Republican régime. So please do not prate about its 
elimination when you are on your death bed. 
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Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. I am here to say it is not going to be entirely 
eliminated in the future. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I have no doubt the gentleman is cor- 
rect, but that threat does not frighten us. We shall meet 
you at Philippi.’ 

Mr. SNELL. Now, I would like to ask the gentleman a 
serious question. In the original program adopted by the 
gentleman’s party is an item at the head thereof to balance 
the Budget. Will the gentleman tell me one definite step 
that the majority of his party has taken to bring that about 
as an accomplished fact? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Oh, yes; yes, indeed. 

Mr. SNELL. Well, name one thing. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman is well aware of the fact 
that the Democratic Committee on Appropriations is cut- 
ting appropriations way below the recommendations of the 
President. It cut his recommendation way down in the last 
session of Congress, and in this session it has done more to 
help balance the Budget by economies than the executive 
branch of the Government has ever done. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL, The gentleman’s party promised they were 
going to cut a billion dollars from the expenditures of the 
Government this year. That was the promise the gentle- 
man’s party made, but they have not taken a step toward it 
yet, and the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman does not state the fact. 
He is confused about years. 

Mr. SNELL. Furthermore such a thing is not, of course, 
possible, and the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Nobody can claim we said we were go- 
ing to save a billion dollars during the Seventy-second Con- 
gress, of which we are practically at the close. 

Mr. BARTON. I suppose the leader on the Republican 
side is familiar with Mr. Hoover’s speech in which he said 
he would save a billion or a billion and a half. I ask per- 
mission to extend in my remarks in the Recor the state- 
ment of Mr. Hoover to that effect. 

Mr. SNELL. I have no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wanted to state to the gentleman from 
New York that when our chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations brought in a real consolidation plan, a plan 
to consolidate the Army and the Navy into a department of 
national defense, something that would save $100,000,000 
annually, it was his administration that killed it. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. For a very brief question. 

Mr. SNELL. I wish to reply to the gentleman from Texas. 
In support of the Democratic Economy Committee program 
you had more votes on the Republican side than you ever 
had on the Democratic side for every single item except the 
destroying of the national defense. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but it was your generals and ad- 
mirals that killed the consolidation. 

Mr. SNELL. No; we were for national defense and you 
people were against it and always have been. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I am also reminded of a matter that 
naturally would not come to my mind: For the first time a 
Democratic majority added at least $150,000,000 to help bal- 
ance the Budget when we passed the beer bill, which has 
always been opposed by the other side for over 12 years. 
{Applause.] 

Now, let the country know that not even the Republicans 
support their own President in this proposed consolidation. 
Let the country know that some of the leading Members on 
that side of the House, chairmen of committees, appeared 
before the Committee on Expenditures and opposed the 
measure. There is not one man over there who agrees with 
another man as to any one of these 58 agencies being 
merged and consolidated. The proposal is not brought in 
here in good faith. It is just brought in here in an attempt 
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highest authority in support of the correctness of what we 
are doing is Mr, Hoover’s agent, Mr. Roop, who, in fact, 
wrote the plan, who frankly told the Committee on Expendi- 
tures that the matter of consolidation should be left to the 
new administration. 

Mr. Speaker, if there were no politics in government it 
would be a drab and dull vocation. If there were not two 
sides to a political question it would be terribly uninterest- 
ing for anyone to participate in public life. If politics is 
involved in this matter, that is not necessarily harmful. On 


last November 8 the people of America, by 21,000,000 votes | 


and by a majority of nearly 7,000,000 votes, decided the 
political question when they intrusted the destinies of the 
Nation for the next four years to the Democratic Party. 
Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 
nays on ordering the previous question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 198, nays 
173, answered “ present” 2, not voting 53, as follows: 


[Roll No. 147] 
YEAS—198 

Allgood Kennedy, Md. Patman 
Almon Dickstein. Kennedy, N. Y. Patterson 
Arnold Dies Pettengill 
Auf der Heide Dieterich Kleberg Polk 
Ayres Disney Pou 
Bankhead Dominick Kunz Prall 
Barton Doughton Kvale Ragon 
Beam Douglas, Ariz LaGuardia Rainey 
Black Doxey Lamneck 
Bland Drane Rankin 
Blanton Drewry Lankford, Ga. Reid, II. 
Bloom Driver Larabee Reilly 
Boehne Ellzey Larsen Rogers, N. H. 
Boland Eslick Lea Romjue 
Boylan Evans, Mort. Lewis Sabath 
Briggs Lichtenwalner Sanders, Tex. 
Browning Flesinger Lindsay Sandlin 
Brunner Fitzpatrick Lonergan Schuetz 
Buchanan Flannagan er Shallenberger 
Bulwinkle Flood McClintic, Okla. Shannon 
Burch Fuller McCo: Sirovich 
Busby Fulmer McDuffie Smith, Va. 
Byrns Gambrill McKeown Smith, W. Va. 
Canfield Gasque McMillan „ N. T. 

Gavagan McReynolds Spence 
Carden Gilbert McSwain 
Carley Glover Major Stevenson 
Cartwright Goldsborough Maloney Sumners, Tex. 
Cc Granfield Mansfield Sutphin 
Castellow Greenwood May Swank 
Celler Gregory Mead Tarver 
Chapman Griffin Miller Taylor, Colo. 
Chavez Griswold Thomason 
Clark, N.C. Haines Mitchell Tierney 
Cochran, Mo Hare Mobley Underwood 
Cole, Md. Harlan Montague Vinson, Ga. 
Collier Hart Montet Vinson, Ky. 
Collins Moore, Ky. Warren 
Condon Hill, Ala. Morehead West 
Connery Hill, Wash. Nelson, Mo. Whittington 
Cooper, Tenn. Howard Norton, Nebr. Williams, Mo 
Corning Huddleston Norton, N. J Williams, Tex. 
Cox Jacobsen O'Connor Wilson 
Cross Jeffers Oliver, Ala Wingo 
Crowe Johnson, Mo. Oliver, N. Y. Wood, Ga. 
Crump Johnson, Tex. Overton Woodrum 
Cullen Jones Palmisano Wright 
Davis, Tenn. Keller Parker, Ga. Yon 

Kelly, Il Parks 
DeRouen Kemp Parsons 

NAYS—173 

Adkins Bohn Chindblom Crowther 
Aldrich Boileau Chiperfield Culkin 
Allen Bolton u Curry 
Amlie Bowman Christopherson Darrow 

Brand, Ohio Clague Davenport 
Andrew, Mass. Britten Clancy Davis, Pa. 
Andrews, N. Y. Brumm Clarke, N. Y. De Priest 
Arentz Burdick $ Doutrich 
Bacharach Burtness Cole, Iowa 
Bachmann Cable Colton er 
Baldrige Campbell, Iowa Connolly Eaton, Colo. 
Barbour Campbell, Pa. Cooper, Ohio Eaton, N. J. 
Beedy Carter, Calif. Coyle Englebright 
Biddle Cavicchia Crail k 
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Niedringhaus Sullivan, Pa 
Evans, Calif. Johnson, S. Dak. Nolan Summers, Wash. 
Finley Kading Parker, N. Y. Swanson 
Fish Kahn P Swick 
Foss Kelly, Pa. ee Swing 
Frear Ketcham Pittenge: ber 
Free Pratt, 3 J. Pe et Tenn. 
French Knutson Purnell 
Garber Kopp Ramseyer — andl 
Gibson Kurtz Ransley Thurston 
Gifford Lambertson Reed, N. Y. Timberlake 
Gilchrist Lankford, Va, Rich 
Goss Leavitt Robinson Treadway 
Guyer Lehlbach Rogers, Mass Turpin 
Hadley Loofbourow Sanders, N. Y. Underhill 
Hall, III. Lovette Schafer Wason 
Hall, N. Dak. Lui eider Watson 
Hancock, N. Y. McClintock, Ohio Seger eeks 
Hardy McFadden Seiberling Welch 
Hartley McGugin Shott White 
Hess Maas Shreve Wigglesworth 
Hoch Magrady Sinclair Williamson 
Hogg, W. Va. Mapes Snell Withrow 
Holaday Martin, Mass. Snow Wolcott 
Hollister Michener Stafford Wolfenden 
Holmes Millard Stalker Wood, Ind. 
Hooper Moore, Ohio Stokes Woodruff 
Hope Murphy Strong, Kans. 
Hopkins Nelson, Me. Strong, Pa. 
Del. Nelson, Wis. Stull 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "— 
Haugen Hogg, Ind. 
NOT VOTING—53 
Abernethy Golder Johnson, Wash. Simmons 
Bacon Goodwin Smith, Idaho 
Beck Green Ludlow Sparks 
Brand, Ga. Hall, Miss. Stewart 
Buckbee Hancock, N. C Manlove Sullivan, N. Y. 
Carter, Hawley Martin, Oreg. Sweeney 
Chase Hornor Mouser Weaver 
Cooke Owen Whitley 
Hull, Morton D. Peavey Wolverton 
Douglass, Mass. Hull, Willam E. Person Wyant 
Fishburne Igoe Pratt, Ruth Yates 
Freeman James Ray 
Fulbright Johnson, Il. Rudd 
Gillen Johnson, Okla. Selvig 


So the previous question was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 


Martin of Oregon (for) with Mrs. Ruth Pratt (against) 
Stewart (for) with Mr. Wolverton (against). 

Gillen (for) with Mr. Hogg of Indiana (against). 

Rudd (for) with Mr. Buckbee (against). 

Brand of Georgia (for) with Mr. Manlove (against). 

Hall of Mississippi (for) with Mr. Bacon (against). 

Hornor (for) with Mr. Johnson of Washington (against). 
Abernethy (for) with Mr. Wyant (against). 

Hancock of North Carolina (for) with Mr. James (against). 
Lambeth (for) with Mr. Selvig (against). 

Igoe (for) with Mr. Carter of Wyoming (against). 
Sullivan of New York (for) with Mr. Beck (against). 
Ludlow (for) with Mr. Golder (against). 

Fulbright (for) with Mr. Freeman (against). 

Green (for) with Mr. McLeod (against). 

Crosser (for) with Mr. Whitley (against). 

. Owen (for) with Mr. Yates (against). 

‘Douglass of Massachusetts (for) with Mr. Chase (against). 
Rayburn (for) with Mr. Mouser (against). 

Fishburne (for) with Mr. Horr (against). 

Johnson of Oklahoma (for) with Mr. Cooke (against). 
Weaver (for) with Mr. William E. Hull (against). 

Sweeney (for) with Mr. Smith of Idaho (against) J 


Mr. HOGG of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, my colleague the 
gentleman from Indiana, Mr. GILLEN, is in favor of this 
resolution. I have arranged a pair with him. I desire ta 
withdraw my vote of “no” and answer “ present.” 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I was not present when my 
name was called. I desire to be recorded as being present. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


PRRRRRRRRERRRRERRRRRREE 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who spoke on the rule may have five legis- 
lative days in which to revise and extend their own remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 
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GROUPING, COORDINATING, AND CONSOLIDATING OF EXECUTIVE AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES OF GOVERNMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 334 


Resolved, That pursuant to the provisions of section 407 of the 
legislative appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1933, the several Executive orders grouping, coordinating, and 
consolidating certain executive and administrative agencies of the 
Government, as set forth in the message of the President to the 
Congress, dated December 9, 1932, and printed in House Docu- 
ment No. 493, Seventy-second Congress, second session, are hereby 
disapproved. 


The report and minority views on the resolution are as 
follows: 


[Report No, 1833, Seventy-second Congress, second session.] 

EXECUTIVE ORDERS GROUPING, COORDINATING, AND CONSOLIDATING 
CERTAIN EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT 


Mr. CocHran of Missouri, from the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, submitted the following report (to 
accompany H. Res. 334): 

The Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
to which was referred the House Resolution No. 334, having con- 
sidered the same, report thereon, with the recommendation that it 
do pass. 

on December 9, 1932, pursuant to provisions of the economy law, 
passed in the first session of the Seventy-second Congress, the 
President sent a message to the Congress, in which he made cer- 
tain recommendations relative to grouping, coordinating, and con- 
solidating executive and administrative agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

The committee held hearings, at which Col. J. Clawson Roop, 
Director of the Budget, was the first witness. Colonel Roop was 
invited to send to the committee any witness he desired to be 
heard in support of the President’s message. Other than Mr. 
WILLIAMSON, of South Dakota, a member of the committee, no 
witnesses appeared before the committee in support of the pro- 

changes. No individual who requested to be heard was 
denied a hearing. 

The hearings, covering 113 pages, have been printed and are 
available, 

Colonel Roop said he was designated by the President to pre- 
pare information for the use of the President in determining what 
Executive orders he wished to issue under the provisions of the 
economy act. It would, therefore, be fair to state that Colonel 
Roop could be looked upon as being the representative of the 
President. He was a willing witness; explained in detail the sug- 
gestions advanced by the President but could not show the com- 
mittee where any economy would result. He was confident a sav- 
ing would result but could not show specifically where and how, 
but said it was practically impossible to determine the amount 
that could be saved, He expressed the opinion the savings would 
be large but would not be realized at the start. 

At the conclusion of his testimony Colonel Roop, in reply to a 
questi m of the chairman of the committee, expressed his personal 
opinion that it would be unwise to make the proposed changes 
on the eve of the inauguration of a new President. This view, 
coming as it did from the Director of the Budget, the official who 
was designated by the President to prepare the information upon 
which the orders were based, naturally had great weight with 
members of the committee. 

A number of Members of the House, some of whom are chair- 
men of important legislative committees, appeared in opposition 
to various proposed consolidations, some speaking for the entire 
committee, Democrats and Republicans, of which the witness was 
chairman. 

The question of consolidating and coordinating the activities of 
the Government for the purpose of increasing efficiency and bring- 
ing about ecenomy in administration has been a subject that has 
been considered by select committees of the Congress for over 40 


It can not be denied that whenever a suggestion is advanced for 
the elimination or consolidation of Government agencies but that 
opposition is immediately apparent from the outside, and a great 
deal of opposition develops from the personnel that will be af- 
fected. It was for this reason that the economy committee in- 
vited the President, in the economy act, to consolidate and co- 
ordinate the Government agencies, subject to the approval or dis- 
approval of the Congress, but it should be continually borne in 
mind that the economies which the President feels will result 
from the orders, if they do result, are to be brought about by the 
personnel of the agencies who will be directly affected, if there be 
any curtailment of activities whatever. The President, in his 
orders, does not bring about the economies, but it is to be left 
to the personnel who will administer the laws to bring such re- 
sults. Can it be expected that the personnel will economize at 
its own expense? 

Since the passage of the economy act a new President has been 
elected who will be inaugurated on March 4, 1933. If either 
branch of the Congress does not nullify the Executive orders 
issued by the President, they will automatically become effective 
61 days from date of submission to the Congress, which was De- 
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cember 9, 1932. This means that upon the eve of his inaugura- 
tion 58 Government agencies would practically pass into the hands 
of new administrative officials who have little or no knowledge of 
the activities which would come under their control. 

While it is apparent certain activities of the Government are 
not now most advantageously placed, and that better or more con- 
venient administration, with ultimate economies, would be pos- 
sible if related activities were brought together, there are serious 
matters involved in what is proposed by the President. 

It is for remembering, however, that reorganization action and 
proposals by the President were invited by provisions appearing in 
the economy law of June 30, 1932, and that the recently submitted 
Executive orders are but his response to the invitation of the Con- 
gress. Realizing the possibility that what the President might 
propose would not meet the view of Congress, or that due to 
changed conditions or otherwise, it might be deemed wise to defer 
reorganization on any extensive basis to a more opportune time, 
it was wisely stipulated in the economy law that either branch of 
Congress might, by resolution passed within 60 days, nullify all 
or any part of such Executive orders. 

Unfortunately, the President has supplied the Congress little 
more than the names of the numerous activities his several orders 
propose to change from one place to another. There are not 
stated reasons why it is believed the activities will function better 
or more economically in the place proposed than where now 
located. Many of the changes now proposed by the President 
have been proposed before, but the difficulty has always been, as 
now, to secure facts showing any advantages or present economy 
to be secured. Possibly there are advantages to be obtained, and 
perhaps ultimate economies, but they do not now appear. 

The proposals seem to be made more with a hope that some 
benefit will result than on facts indicating, or even suggesting, the 
benefit. 

In considering what action should be taken by Congress 
ing the Executive orders there seemed first for consideration 
whether any action should be taken. If no action be taken, it 


will apparently be accepted that Congress has no objection thereto 


or to any part thereof, and an attempt will be made to effect the 
rearrangements enumerated. In such circumstances serious legal 
questions will immediately arise. There seems great force in the 
argument that there is no authority in the President—and none 
given him by Title IV of the economy law—to set aside, annul, or 
repeal a formal enactment of Congress. If this be true, and Con- 
gress takes no action, there will still be in full force and effect 
every law under which these numerous activities are now func- 
tioning—and in many instances they were even placed just where 
they are by law. 

The next legal question arising involves whether the changes 
contemplated by the President's orders are within the authority 
given by the economy law or exceed such authority. The author- 
ity and the field for action were without limit. In at least one 
instance his orders clearly go beyond the limit fixed in the law. 
The field was specifically limited to agencies of the “ executive 
branch,” and yet one of his proposals attempts to interfere with 
work specifically given by law to an agency specially created to 
function independently of the executive branch and on behalf of 
Congress—the General Accounting Office. Even if it were per- 
missible within the authority given—and it clearly is not—what is 
proposed in this regard would defeat the very purpose of existing 
law, as it would break down the means of obtaining a uniform 
accounting system throughout the Government by dividing the 
work between two agencies—the General Accounting Office, where 
matters relating to accounting belong, and the Bureau of the 
Budget—anything but an accounting agency. 

Then, too, and notwithstanding section 406 of the economy law, 
the orders purport to transfer all functions of certain agencies 
created and operating pursuant to law to other agencies, yet the 
agencies so divested of duties will, of course, still exist. This will 
likely result in payment of salaries with no service to render 
therefor. An illustration is the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission. This commission was created by law and 
is administering an enactment providing certain benefits for civil 
employees sustaining injury while rendering service. It is pro- 
posed that this commission’s duties be divided between the De- 
partment of Labor and the Civil Service Commission, and this not- 
withstanding section 406 of the economy law, as follows: 

“ Sec. 406. Whenever, in carrying out the provisions of this title, 
the President concludes that any executive department or agency 
created by statute should be abolished and the functions thereof 
transferred to another executive department or agency or elimi- 
nated entirely the authority granted in this title shall not apply, 
and he shall report his conclusions to Congress, with such recom- 
mendations as he may deem proper.” 

There are several other instances where all of the statutory 
duties of an agency are proposed to be transferred to some other 
agency, and apparently to avoid the provisions of section 406 of 
the economy law it is proposed that the officials of the depleted 
agency act in an advisory capacity to the agency to which it is 
proposed the duties be transferred. Where officials thus relieved 
from actual duty are drawing substantial salaries, unless duly 
legislated out of office, the proposal will prove an expensive 
economy. 

There are other legal complications, but perhaps enough has 
been stated to indicate that dangers and difficulties of a most seri- 
ous nature exist. They must be fully considered and cleared away 
before anything in the nature of what is proposed by the Presi- 
dent’s orders may safely be permitted by Congress to become 
operative. 
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But even if there were no serious complications standing 
in the way of the orders, they, at least for the most part, appear 
fatally defective in that therein the President attempts to pass on 
to subordinates and for future accomplishment, if ever, the coordi- 
nation and consolidation of related activities from which it was 
hoped economies might be derived. This was the important 
feature of the plan—to have worked out the details of the coor- 
dination and consolidation and submitted to Congress in Execu- 
tive orders, that there might be determined therefrom whether 
approval should be given or withheld. How could Congress other- 
wise be advised? Congress has not only not been advised—it is 
not to be advised nor permitted any voice in the matter, if the 
orders become effective as issued. Such coordination or con- 
solidation as there may be will be for approval by the President, 
under the terms of the Executive orders—not by Congress, as the 
economy law provided. 

There is no present economy in what is proposed by the Presi- 
dent. What is proposed is merely a rearrangement of present 
activities. The orders do not even purport to require discon- 
tinuance or even curtailment of existing activities so as to reduce 
present costs. True, they suggest that subordinates may work 
out and, with the approval of the President, adopt changes that 
it is hoped will permit economies—but when? And what assur- 
ance has Congress that subordinates will ever so function? They 
seldom do. It was the clear purpose of the economy law that 
claimed avenues to economy in operation should be made to ap- 
pear, that they might be considered in determining whether 
proposed action should be approved or denied. 

One thing is certain—the changes provided for in the Executive 
orders will cause present loss and expense—and this just at a time 
when rigid economy is essential—yes, imperative. It is to be 
observed that there are a large number of changes proposed, a 
shifting of present activities from one place to another, etc. To 
be even reasonably effective or to permit of any benefit there will 
likely be necessary an extensive and costly moving program with 
attendant loss of time, rearrangement of space not only to accom- 
modate moved agencies but to accommodate existing agencies 
thereto, with possibly need for further expense to rent additional 
or more convenient space. This would likely involve a present 
expenditure of no small amount, and the attendant loss of time 
by officers and employees—with retard of official business—would 
be difficult to measure but would prove very real. 

It is quite probable that some of the changes su by the 
President could be worked out so as to make possible better or 
more convenient administration and ultimate reduction in cost, 
but the facts have not been supplied from which to determine 
the changes that might prove beneficial. It is not suggested or 
intimated that details for coordination and consolidation of ac- 
tivities have even been worked out to ascertain that economies 
are possible. For Congress to attempt, within the limit of 60 
days, to seek out the facts necessary to an exhaustive study of the 
innumerable authorized functions of these many activities, with 
a view to ascertaining what advantages and economies will result 
from the changes proposed, would be a useless undertaking, and 
in view of the fact that the work could only be superficially done, 
a dangerous undertaking and an unwarranted assumption of re- 
sponsibility. There must not be authorized such confusion and 
loss of time, and the additional expense involved, without assur- 
ance that more than compensating benefits are assured—and in 
the present situation no benefits are assured—they are only hoped 
for. 

What is needed at this moment is present economy—means to 
balance our Budget, to keep expenditures within income. So far 
as is involved the cost of operating the Government present reduc- 
tion in any substantial amount can be accomplished only through 
curtailing activity. 

If is believed that the pending Executive orders should not be 
permitted to become operative but should be regarded as recom- 
mendations made by the President for the assistance and the con- 
sideration of Congress; that they should form the basis for con- 
tinued study of this difficult problem; that other suggestions be 
invited, and that from all such suggestions and recommendations 
there be worked out a reorganization program, following the gen- 
eral policy announced by Congress through the provisions of the 
economy law, with measures and supporting data, in such detail 
as will enable Congress to know what it is doing and to legislate 
in the light of the facts. It is therefore recommended that House 
Resolution 334 be passed, thus disapproving the Executive orders 
submitted to the Congress on December 9, 1932. ~ 


MINORITY VIEWS 

For a quarter of a century there has been constant discussion 
of the necessity of reorganizing the Government departments with 
a view to eliminating bureaus that have become obsolete or that 
are no longer essential to the public welfare. There has been 
much talk of consolidation upon a functional basis so as to rid 
administration of duplication and overlapping of services and 
effort. There has been no end of declarations in party platforms 
in favor of consolidations, reorganizations, economy, and efficiency. 
Yet the efforts of Taft and of Harding to carry out the pledges 
of their party came to nothing because of the inertia of Congress. 
The recommendations for reo tion by various committees 
and joint committees of Congress have met the same fate and for 
the same reason. 

It is notorious that the Government activities are overmanned 
and expensive in proportion to the worth-while services rendered. 
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There are too many subordinates who lack the power of decision 
and whose tentative findings and recommendations must be re- 
viewed by one or more superiors whose reexamination is perfunc- 
tory and useless. This deplorable lack of responsibility not only 
causes delay and expense but is ruinous to morale and ambition. 
It is one reason why hat, coat, and gloves are on before the clock 
has struck for lunch or the close of the afternoon work period. 
Less employees, better pay, and added responsibility would not only 
be sound economy but result in better services. 

On June 30, 1932, near the close of the first session of this Con- 
gress, the President, after many requests and much urging, was 
for the first time given sufficient authority to enable him to pro- 
ceed with the reorganization program which he had long advo- 
cated. Now this, too, is to be made an Indian gift; and upon what 
pretext? Upon the merits of the President’s Executive orders? 
No; but solely on the ground that the incoming President should 
have a free hand in reorganizing along such lines as he may deem 
expedient, Could anything more farcical and partisan be seriously 
advanced by intelligent men? Everybody knows that the incom- 
ing President can make such further modifications as he thinks 
wise. Then why this unseemly haste to vacate and set aside every- 
thing President Hoover has done? 

The minority believe that the President’s proposals should have 
been taken up separately and each considered on its merits. The 
action of the majority rejects everything in toto. The majority 
were bent on reporting the resolution disapproving the President's 
reorganization program and permitted a scant hour in executive 
session for discussion by members of the committee. The hear- 
ings had been closed by the majority in respect to Executive orders 
involving no less than 58 executive agencies after the examination 
of exactly two witnesses, who are not Members of Congress. 

Can anyone doubt that the consolidation of the public-works 
activities, departments anda 
establishments, would result in substantial economies; or that 
bringing the merchant-marine services, now distributed through 
7 departments, under one head would be greatly to the advantage 
of shipping and the public purse; or that the public health would 
be better conserved and safeguarded by merging the various agen- 
cies now dealing with the subject in the Public Health Service; 
or that the gathering together of the several land-utilization agen- 
cles in one bureau would be in the public interest? 

The advantages to be gained by these transfers and consolida- 
tions, both in the matter of economy and of service to the public, 
are self-evident. 

The proposed transfers and consolidations on a functional basis 
are by no means new. They have been advocated for years, and it 
is certain that if the Executive orders in question are vacated the 
incoming President will have to reissue them in substantially the 
same form if any worth-while reorganization is to be accom- 
plished. 

We are firmly of the opinion, especially in view of the condi- 
tion of the Treasury and the imperative necessity of immediate 
drastic reduction in Government expenditures, that the Presi- 
dent's Executive orders should be allowed to stand, except as 
to any part thereof which to the committee would appear un- 
wise after due consideration. 

From every part of the land there is an insistent demand for 
reduced overhead. People are demanding that nonessential ac- 
tivities be cut out; that there shall be an end of duplication and 
overlapping; and that Government expenditures shall be reduced 
to the absolute minimum consistent with the efficient mainte- 
nance of indispensable services. 

The President elect and Democratic leaders in both the House 
and the Senate are using every effort to avoid a special session. 
This means that if the President’s reorganization program is upset, 
nothing at all can be accomplished during the next 12 months. 
The dire necessity for economy by consolidations and the cur- 
tailment of personnel will go by the boards with every prospect 
of little or nothing being done should the new régime get settled 
in the existing set-up. The President elect should welcome the 
reforms instituted by President Hoover as a basis for the thor- 
ough reorganization of the entire Government structure. As 
matters now stand, he can proceed with the internal reorgani- 
zation without let or hindrance from Congress. It will offer him 
the greatest opportunity that has ever come to any President in 
this connection. 

If any consideration whatever is to be given to the pleading 
of the American taxpayer, to party pledges, or to the relieving 
of the intolerable load now carried by the people, this resolution 
must be rejected by this House. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMSON. 

Don B. Cotton. 

RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH. 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER. 


VIEWS OF MR. SCHAFER 


I am opposed to the majority report and agree with most of the 
minority report. The committee should have considered each 
separate consolidation of the President's program on its merits 
as provided in the substitute motion offered by the minority. I 
believe that many of the President’s recommendations should have 
been approved by the committee and would have resulted in more 
efficiency and a great saving to the now overburdened taxpayers’ 
Treasury. 


JOHN C. SCHAFER. 
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STATUTORY AUTHORITY FOR DISAPPROVAL OF EXECUTIVE ORDERS 
For the information of Members the provisions of the legislative 
appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, author- 
izing the disapproval of Executive orders reorganizing executive 
departments, are herewith set forth: 
. “Sec. 407. Whenever the President makes an Executive order 
under the provisions of this title, such Executive order shall be 
transmitted to the Congress while in session and shall not become 
effective until after the expiration of 60 calendar days after such 
transmission, unless Congress shall sooner approve of such Execu- 
tive order or orders by concurrent resolution, in which case said 
order or orders shall become effective as of the date of the adop- 
tion of the resolution: Provided, That tf Congress shall adjourn 
before the expiration of 60 calendar days from the date of such 
transmission, such Executive order shall not become effective until 
after the expiration of 60 calendar days from the opening day of 
the next succeeding regular or special session: Provided further, 
That if either branch of Congress within such 60 days shall pass 
a resolution disapproving of such Executive order, or any part 
thereof, such Executive order shall become null and void to the 
extent of such disapproval: Provided further, That in order to 
expedite the merging of certain activities, the President is author- 
ized and requested to proceed, without the application of this sec- 
tion, with setting up consolidations of the following governmental 
activities: Public Health (except that the provisions hereof shall 
not apply to hospitals now under the jurisdiction of the Veterans’ 
Administration), Personnel Administration, Education (except the 
Board of Vocational Education shall not be abolished), and Mexi- 
can Water and Boundary Commission, and to merge such activi- 
ties, except those of a purely military nature, of the War and Navy 
Departments as, in his judgment, may be common to both and 
where the consolidation thereof in either one of the departments 
will effect economies in Federal expenditures, except that this 
section shall not apply to the United States Employees’ Son 
sation Commission.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
Cocuran] is recognized for one hour and the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON] for one hour. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, proceeding under the provisions of the econ- 
omy act passed June 30, 1932, the President asks the Con- 
gress to approve the mere shifting of 58 Government agencies 
without submitting any supporting data showing where a 
dollar will be saved the taxpayers. 

The people of this country are interested now not in who 
will administer the laws, but in how they can be adminis- 
tered at less expense to the Treasury. 

I am most serious when I say I feel that the President is 
capable of doing a better job than what he proposes in his 
11 Executive orders issued December 9, 1932. It is evident 
to me that they were hastily conceived after the President 
had received the information gathered by the Director of 
the Budget, because I know the orders were submitted to the 
Congress within 48 hours after the data were placed in his 
hands, 


True, he has long entertained certain convictions upon the 
subject of consolidations, but I can not bring myself to the 
point where I can feel that the deliberate judgment was 
given to the subject that such a tremendous turnover 
deserves. 

A careful analysis must ultimately bring the conclusion 
that the Congress would be stupid, to say the least, if it per- 
mitted the recommendations to become effective. 

I repeat, the committee was furnished with no informa- 
tion upon which anyone could base the slightest prediction 
of any economies. 

The motive back of the action of the Economy Committee 
in extending the invitation to the President to group, con- 
solidate, and coordinate executive and administrative agen- 
cies was to bring about economies in administration. Sec- 
tion 401 of the economy act reads as follows: 

Src. 401. In order to further reduce expenditures and increase 
efficiency in government it is declared to be the policy of Con- 
— 0 To group, coordinate, and consolidate executive and ad- 
ministrative agencies of the Government, as nearly as may be, 
according to major purpose; 

(b) To reduce the number of such agencies by consolidating 
those having similar functions under a single head; 

(c) To eliminate overlapping and duplication of effort; and 


(d) To segregate regulatory agencies and functions from those 
of an administrative and executive character. 
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The President, in his message, said: 


I have made no estimate of the extent of the economies which 
will eventually result from this reorganization program. The 
total appropriations for the present fiscal year to these agencies 
are approximately $700,000,000. 

He said the results could only be worked out by the execu- 
tive officers placed in charge of the different divisions. He 
pointed out economies had resulted through the consolida- 
tion of veterans’ activities and enforcement activities. No 
reduction in appropriations is shown in the total allotted 
to the prohibition unit. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs claims a saving of approximately $12,000,000, but 
that can not be checked because Congress has, by the enact- 
ment of laws, added to the duties of the administrator, and 
millions to the appropriation since his office was created. 

Admitting that some savings might result, the President, 
in my opinion, advances one change which if allowed to 
stand would cost the taxpayers of this country untold mil- 
lions of dollars. I refer to the transfer of rivers and harbor 
and flood-control work from the Army Engineers to the 
division of public works under an Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. Protests from citizens and civic organizations 
throughout the country have been filed in opposition to this 
recommendation. Four-fifths of the membership of the 
House oppose this move; and while the Republican side will 
vote against my resolution, you are praying it will pass. 
Like good soldiers you are standing behind the President, 
but you set aside your own good judgment in doing so. 

I will comment but briefly on some of the other sugges- 
tions. The President places the National Park Service in a 
division with education and health. Would it not have 
been better to have grouped the Forest Service, with its 
forest reservations which are used for recreation, with the 
National Park Service and added the Forestry Division of 
the Indian Service, the Bureau of Fisheries, and the Bio- 
logical Survey, as well as the care of national monuments 
and national cemeteries? 

The General Land Office is in a division of land utiliza- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture. Its representative 
before the committee expressed the opinion that the utiliza- 
tion of the public domain for agricultural purposes was 
more important than the adjudication of applications for 
oil and gas leases, coal mining permits, and so forth. I do 
not share the opinion. The General Land Office and the 
Geological Survey belong together. The President sepa- 
rates them. Read the statements in the hearings of leading 
„ who oppose this set-up; then listen to them 
vote. 

The Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department is an 
integral part of the Navy—an important link in our national 
defense—many confidential charts repose there. The Presi- 
dent would transfer this important office to the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. The recommendation would have been a 
good one, and would result in economies if reversed. Every 
Republican on the Naval Affairs Committee opposes this 
move, but they, too, will oppose my resolution. 

The President recommends that the Shipping Board and 
Emergency Fleet Corporation be placed in a merchant ma- 
rine division in the Department of Commerce. Members of 
the House who have handled all the legislation affecting the 
Shipping Board say that this board, if left alone, can liqui- 
date the Fleet Corporation in a year’s time. Senator BING- 
HAM Says: 

Make the transfer and you will add $1,000,000 additional for the 
first year of operation, 


The President would place in the Coast Guard a military 
organization, the border patrol. Do you think it would be 
advisable to have a military patrol on the Canadian border? 

To the Bureau of the Budget the President would delegate 
certain functions now performed by the General Accounting 
Office. I am of the opinion that the economy act did not 
give the President the power to invade this office, which is 
an agency of the Congress. The Bureau of Efficiency is also 
transferred to the Budget Director. There could be no ob- 
jection to this suggestion if the President would abolish the 
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Office of the Coordinator, created by Executive order, now 
connected with the Bureau of the Budget, and doing the 
identical work the Bureau of Efficiency was created to do. 
The pay roll of the Army and Navy officers and civilian em- 
ployees transferred to the coordinator amounts to nearly 
$300,000 a year. Here is where a real saving can be made. 

The Advisory Committee on Aeronautics is placed in the 
Bureau of Standards. Read, if you please, the protest in 
the supplement to the hearings filed by this board of out- 
standing scientists, headed by Professor Ames, of Johns 
Hopkins University, and Col. Charles Lindbergh, who give 
their services free to this great scientific institution. They 
explain why such a move might possibly destroy the use- 
fulness of the most outstanding organization of its kind in 
the world. 

It is the abolition of Government agencies that will bring 
about savings. What does Mr. Hoover abolish? After rec- 
ommending the transfer of the Employees’ Compensation 
Commission—part to the Department of Labor and part 
to the Civil Service Commission, he asks Congress to abol- 
ish the commission. That is all! Time after time in his 
recommendations he designates boards and commissions as 
advisors to the new administrative official whom he would 
have take over the activity. Why, in one instance he trans- 
fers the Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission to an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior and says the commission is to 
serve in an advisory capacity. Among the members of the 
commission to serve in an advisory capacity to an Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior are: The President, who is the 
chairman; the Vice President; and the Speaker of the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, better efficiency in administration—a reduc- 
tion in the cost of administration, That is economy. Who 
dares say the President’s message contains any language 
that explains where increased efficiency will result or where 
a saving can be brought about through his recommenda- 
tions? It is not there. 

The orders of the President should be disapproved. They 
can be made the basis for further study. 

Mr. Hoover has had nearly four years in which to reor- 
ganize the Government. What the Congress wanted was 
specific recommendations where savings will result, where 
useless boards and bureaus could be abolished. We did not 
get them. 

I have confidence in the incoming President to effect econ- 
omies through reorganization. I am willing to vote him the 
power to do it if that be necessary. 

It would be most unfair to President-elect Roosevelt to ask 
him to assume command of a government when two weeks 
prior to his inauguration 58 Government agencies have been 
placed in the hands of new administrative officials who have 
had no previous knowledge of the work of those agencies. It 
could result in nothing but confusion. 

Again I say, the purpose of delegating the power to the 
President was to effect economies. The President failed to 
send us this information. His Director of the Budget, 
Colonel Roop, could give your committee no specific infor- 
mation as to savings. Furthermore, Colonel Roop expressed 
his personal opinion that it would be unwise to make the 
changes the President proposes on the eve of the inaugura- 
tion of a new President. While he has been criticized by 
the Republican leader for his frank expression I commend 
him for having the courage to speak his convictions. Confi- 
dent that he was speaking for the best interests of the 
Government, I propose to follow his advice. 

Concluding, let me say that those who feel the passage of 
my resolution will permanently postpone reorganization are 
entertaining a false hope. I predict the incoming adminis- 
tration will do the job to the satisfaction of the American 
people. [Applause.] 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. DAVENPORT]. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, we are not dealing in 
this debate in reality with the subject matter of the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plan. As a matter of fact, in my 
opinion, much of the plan is probably very excellent, some 
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of it should have careful scrutiny, and from certain points, 
for one, I would broadly dissent. For example, I agree with 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. Cochnax of Missouri, 
about the Army engineers, and I hope the Congress of the 
United States, in any reorganization plan which it may 
finally adopt, will conserve in the construction of public 
works the traditional integrity and ability of the Army 
engineers. I mean by that that the integrity and skill of 
the Army engineers shall be the responsible authority in the 
construction of the more important public works, as at pres- 
ent. I do not mean that the Secretary of the Interior or 
anybody else shall make use of the Army engineers only 
when he sees fit. There are Secretaries of the Interior and 
Secretaries of the Interior, but there is only one line of 
heredity of integrity and ability in the Army engineer. To 
refer only to one Chief of Engineers now deceased, I have 
sat upon a committee of this House when it seemed to me 
that the testimony and the vision of Edgar Jadwin were 
saving the Government of the United States literally mil- 
lions of dollars every day he testified. So I am not speak- 
ing as a partisan defender in toto of the President’s plan. 

But the President has not had a square deal; his plan has 
not had a square deal; the House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments has not had a square 
deal since December, 1931, in the consideration of most of 
its suggestions for the reorganization of the departments of 
the National Government. 

I have served on a number of committees of this House. 
I have never served on one which had finer ability or more 
serious purpose than the Committee on Expenditures in 
Executive Departments. They are an astonishingly fine 
group of men. And they had from the beginning of these 
discussions on reorganization which began a year ago the 
very best intention to do their work well. What happened 
to them I have never seen happen before in the case of any 
committee upon which I have served. What has happened 
to this committee, which was set up to reorganize the execu- 
tive departments in order to reduce the expenditures of 
government, has been that a potent political influence, from 
within the House and not from without, seemed always to 
be at work to cut the ground from under the committee 
itself when critical or important phases of reorganization 
were being considered. As I look back upon what the com- 
mittee has failed to do during the past year, it seems to me 
that it has failed because it has been hamstrung at every 
turn by small political considerations which did not origi- 
nate in the committee itself. 

There is no better illustration that I know of this than 
the attempt that was made in the so-called Byrns bill arbi- 
trarily to consolidate the Departments of the Army and the 
Navy, with wild assertions of the possibility of saving $100,- 
000,000 every year in the process. I can recall the vocifer- 
ous declarations of the various sponsors of the bill and the 
flaming headlines in the metropolitan press when the bill 
failed, to the effect that the House of Representatives had 
refused to save one hundred millions to the taxpayers. I 
have always rejoiced that the Committee on Expenditures, 
neither on the Republican nor the Democratic side, ever 
was swept off its feet by this political maneuver. It was 
necessary to go over its head and to wreck the morale of 
the regular committee of the House in order that the bill 
might reach the floor of the House, where it properly failed 
of passage. As a matter of fact, outside of certain pre- 
liminary circumstantial testimony which was put in the 
Recorp by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAM- 
son] there was not the slightest evidence of the saving of 
one hundred millions or any other sum. There were 
political stump speeches offered as testimony but no evidence. 

The process of consolidation of the Departments of the 
Army and the Navy was good political stuff for the ap- 
proaching campaign, but the consideration of it never 
reached the point where it had the slightest significance for 
the welfare of the country or the economy of government. 

The President of the United States for years has been 
cognizant of the need for governmental reorganization. As 
Secretary of Commerce he has expressed his views before 
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committees of this House. He has requested in his mes- 
sages authority from Congress to begin the work. Not until 
the 30th of June last did Congress listen. Then it grudg- 
ingly gave him authority to present a plan to Congress for 
partial reorganization through transfers and new group- 
ings. It deliberately withheld from him full authority to do 
a thorough job. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the arduous labors of the recent 
campaign, he saw that the task was creditably performed 
and kept it within his own supervision. Within a few days 
after the opening of this session of Congress the President’s 
report was laid upon the table of the House and referred 
to the Committee on Executive Expenditures. And then the 
process of political hamstringing went on afresh. The re- 
port was worthy of immediate and full consideration. Re- 
quest was made that the Executive orders should be taken 
up separately, as was entirely possible under the law, the 
value of each order determined, the value of each item de- 
termined, so that a report might be made to the House 
wherein the plan was right and wherein the plan was wrong, 
so that valuable time might not be lost in the work of 
economy and reorganization. Again invisible political cold 
steel cut the nerve of initiative and nothing of importance 
was done about it. No earnest attempt was made beyond 
the perfunctory presence of the Director of the Budget and 
a few committee chairmen upon a few mooted points. It 
was evident that no study worth while was contemplated by 
the authoritative rulers of this House. Now we are asked 
to toss the President’s plan into the discard. It is the end 
of a political trail, which can be traced from December, 1931, 
to January, 1933. I have had long experience in working 
with party opponents, both here and elsewhere, and a happy 
one. It is the only committee I have ever served on which 
has been, apparently, the constant subject of political in- 
terference. And the record of futility has been at every step 
the product of that interference. 

It is not even good opposition politics thus to flout the 
President’s plan. If there had been even since December 
1932, the will to make a start of real value, it could have been 
done. Much could now be done before the 9th of February 
by the able Committee on Executive Expenditures of this 
House if there were any wish on the part of the leadership 
of the House that it should be done. But there is none. 

I say it is not even good politics. An outgoing adminis- 
tration can face the enormous personal and political pres- 
sure involved in this venture of economy and reorganiza- 
tion far better than an incoming administration; and the 
incoming administration, God knows, will have enough on 
its hands. The thing to do is to defeat this resolution and 
charge the appropriate committee to go on with its work, 
study the Executive orders, report to Congress what should 
be done now, what should be further considered, and what 
should not pass. It would be found that much of the Pres- 
ident’s plan would be exceedingly helpful to the country at 
once, not simply in cutting expenditures, but especially in 
order to get more service and better service for the money 
of the taxpayer. There is not the slightest danger of such 
action redounding to the inordinate credit of the outgoing 
President. A start can be made now upon the basis of what 
the President has done and then adequate power can be 
bestowed by an overwhelmingly Democratic Congress upon 
the man who is to succeed to the Presidency. Unfortu- 
nately, there appears to be no prospect that the matter be- 
fore us will be settled in a large or generous way. This 
resolution is only the end of a political trail. [Applause 
on Republican side.] 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, at the outset I call the atten- 
tion of gentlemen on both sides of this aisle to what I con- 
ceive to be a joker in the President’s message announcing 
his consolidation of Government agencies. Before I call 
attention to this interesting feature of this message, first let 
me ask whether any man in this House wants to dispense 
with the General Accounting Office? I think on both sides 
of the aisle we appreciate the economies effected by Colonel 
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Roop, and I am wondering how many millions of dollars of 
economies have been effected by the Accounting Office under 
his direction. Next I want gentlemen who have the Presi- 
dent’s message convenient to turn to page 7 of that message. 
Under the head “ Bureau of the Budget ” he announces that 
he has transferred and consolidated the following activities 
in the Bureau of the Budget. In other words, he has turned 
over to the Budget Bureau the activities enumerated in 
classes 1, 2, and 3, to wit, all the functions and duties and 
powers of the Bureau of Efficiency, and that is section 3. 
In section 2 all the powers and duties now exercised by the 
General Accounting Office, which relate to the administra- 
tion and examination of officers’ accounts, and so forth, and 
then in section 1 to the various departments and several 
independent establishments he turns over all of the powers 
and duties remaining of the General Accounting Office ex- 
cept one, and there is only one power remaining to be 
exercised by the Comptroller General under this consolida- 
tion, and that is the power to prescribe the form and manner 
in which accounts shall be submitted to his office for audit. 
That is all that he has left. My friend the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER], in his cross-examination of 
Colonel Roop, brought out some of these things, which, per- 
haps, he has forgotten now. That is the only thing that is 
left in the General Accounting Office—the mere power of 
determining the form and manner in which these accounts 
should be submitted. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman does not mean to tell 
the House that the matter of accounting is taken away from 
that office—the auditing that is done now. 

Mr. RAINEY. I am telling the House what is in it. The 
gentleman can construe it to suit himself. That is all that 
is left. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Oh, no. The only thing it takes 
away from the Accounting Office is the power to designate 
the manner of keeping accounts in the various departments. 
It retains its present function of auditing. 

Mr. RAINEY. It takes away all of it except what is 
enumerated in the last three lines of section 1 of the par- 
ticular paragraph I am discussing. There is no question 
about it. 

May I call attention to this remarkable situation, that 
the only reason for submitting this authority to the Execu- 
tive was, and I quote now from section 401, to further re- 
duce expenditures and increase efficiency ”? 

That is all. That is the declared policy of the Congress 
in submitting the proposition. It comes back to us with an 
admission by the President himself that he has not any 
idea as to what economies are effected, and he is not going 
to take any chances on estimating the extent of the econ- 
omies; but he submits it with a frank statement that no 
such investigation has been made and that he does not 
know what the economies will be. The Director of the 
Budget, who is responsible for these orders, and his asso- 
ciates, admit in the hearings that it is merely speculative 
as to the amount of the economies that will be accomplished 
by these consolidations. 

Now, this act is not repealed, if you merely decline to ac- 
cept the suggestions of the outgoing President as to what 
shall be done. It continues in force, and Colonel Roop, 
who has given more attention to this subject than anybody 
else, made a statement on page 25 of the hearings in re- 
sponse to questions submitted to him by the chairman of 
the committee. He was asked: 

Do you not think it would be advisable for the one who is 

to be in control of the Government to make the recom- 
mendations, rather than to take the views of the outgoing 
President? 
Colonel Roop said: 
I can give you my personal answer on that. 


The chairman said: 
I should like to have it if you care to advance it, 
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Colonel Roop said: 
Personally I think that would be wise. 


Now why all this criticism of the attitude taken by the 
Democrats of this House against these alleged economies, 
the Director of the Budget himself who effected the draft- 
ing of these Executive orders said it would be better to turn 
it over to the incoming administration. 

I have not much time, but may I briefly call attention to 
some things that have happened in this consolidation. This 
consolidation turns over to the Interior Department 24 
offices, bureaus, and commissions. The department now 
has 14 offices, boards, and commissions. It will have 38. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. I yield. 

Mr. PARSONS. Do these consolidations abolish any 
bureaus, boards, or commissions? 

Mr. RAINEY. Not one single one, although he says he 
has abolished some of them. Not one, unless it is the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, and it leaves nothing of that except 
the mere clerical duty of determining upon forms. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. If the gentleman will guarantee me some 
more time from that side, I will yield. 

Mr. MAPES. I might help the gentleman to answer some 
of these questions. 

Mr. RAINEY. No; I do not need the gentleman’s help. 
I will answer questions myself. When I have the floor I 
always welcome them, and I always answer them. 

Now, he turns over to the Commerce Department 10 offices, 
and the Department of Commerce already has 14 offices. 
That makes 24 in all. In other words, of the 58 changes in 
bureaus and offices, 34 of them go to the Interior Department 
and the Department of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield five ad- 
ditional minutes to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. RAINEY. May I call attention to the fact that the 
Department of Commerce is a Hoover organization, loaded 
from top to bottom with Hoover men? May I call attention 
to the fact that the Interior Department is a Wilbur organ- 
ization, loaded from top to bottom with Hoover men? Wil- 
bur and Hoover were in Stanford University at the same 
time. One of them graduated in 1895, and the other in 1896. 
They both now live at Stanford University, as they announce 
in their biographies in the Congressional Directory. They 
both propose to return to Stanford University. The Damon 
and Pythias friendship existing between those two gentle- 
men through the years has been interesting, intense, and 
pathetic. I want to say to you lame-duck Republicans who 
are going out—and you are going out on account of the 
failure of the Hoover administration—do you want to try to 
come back two years or four years from now? If you do, 
you do not want the leadership of a man who has led you to 
the enormous defeat sustained by your party. [Applause.] 

By this consolidation, adding more than half the number 
of changes to these two departments, he builds up an or- 
ganization of 40 or 50 highly paid bureau chiefs with hun- 
dreds of employees, and those two departments from now 
on are Hoover departments. Talk about a man who is 
going to leave Washington, who has no further aspirations, 
who is not going back to England where his interests are! 
He is going to stay here, having built up here in the National 
Capital at least two departments, if this thing goes through, 
devoted to him and his interests, the nucleus of a campaign 
for his reelection to the Presidency four years from now. 

This is so full of absurd things that I want to call your 
attention to something that is particularly absurd. The 
administration of national cemeteries has been turned over 
from the War Department to the Interior Department. 
That is one of the things they have turned over. I could 
continue through the entire list and call attention to some 
equally absurd and dangerous things. Why does the War 
Department have jurisdiction and control of national ceme- 
feries? It has had it always. When a soldier dies they must 
find out at once and get information from the War Depart- 
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ment whether he has an honorable discharge or not. If 
this change is made, after they get that information it must 
be conveyed to the Department of the Interior, to find out 
whether he can be buried in a national cemetery or not, It 
may be easy to do that in this particular cemetery here at 
Arlington, but how about a cemetery a thousand miles from 
here? Did any of you gentlemen ever address a letter to 
the office of the Adjutant General and receive an answer in 
less than three days? It was record time if you did. Did 
you ever address a letter to any bureau in the Interior 
Department and get an answer in three days? It was record 
time if you did. With a cemetery a thousand miles from 
here it will take a couple of days for that letter to get here 
and a couple of days to get the information back again from 
the War Department, and a couple of days to get it to the 
Interior Department and 1 or 2 days to get the answer, and 
that soldier will be dead 8 or 10 days before he can be buried. 

All the way through, if I had the time, and I am trans- 
gressing now upon the time of others, I could call attention 
to absurd propositions like that in this reorganization. 

May I call attention to the fact before I conclude, although 
there are many other things to which I would like to call 
attention, that this consolidation plan turns over to the 
Commerce Department and places under the Bureau of 
Mines the Federal Oil Conservation Board. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board is composed of the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary 
of Commerce, all serving without additional compensation. 
How the duties of this board can be turned over to the 
Commerce Department with a view to effecting economies 
is a proposition which I am not able to solve. The board 
now receives no additional salary. The functions they exer- 
cise are to be executed by others, and those who discharge 
them will have to be paid for their services. 

The man who is most responsible for these Executive 
orders is Colonel Roop, of the Bureau of the Budget. He has 
evidently carried out as far as he can the suggestions of 
the President, and he has said that the reorganization con- 
templated by the act we are considering now should be left 
to the incoming President rather than to the outgoing 
President; and we think he is right about it, and for that 
reason we propose to defeat if we can now, the absurd 
reorganization proposition suggested by the outgoing Presi- 
dent. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HOLLISTER]. 

Mr. HOLLISTER. Mr. Speaker, it is certainly most dis- 
tressing, with the country in the condition it is to-day, 
knowing the long-deferred hopes of the people of this coun- 
try, doubtful of what they may expect in the future, to hear 
a speech like the one just made and others that have been 
made on this bill to-day by the gentlemen on the majority 
side. This is the first opportunity in many years, the first 
real possibility, to get some kind of economy through con- 
solidations, groupings, and reorganizations that we all know 
have to come eventually, that we all know everybody wants 
and that both parties have asked for. And yet at this very 
first opportunity to secure real results the reform is opposed 
by caucus methods and by an entirely party vote. 

The gentlemen of the majority, instead of discussing the 
principles behind the bill, have made a political attack so 
vigorous and partisan that one would think the last cam- 
paign had never been held but was just about to begin, 
instead of being entirely behind us with the eyes of the 
country now looking toward us hopefully for the future. 
It is most disheartening that we can not consider this bill 
entirely on its merits and discuss it from that point of view. 

There is no one here who could write a bill of this kind 
which would be absolutely satisfactory to every Member of 
this House and every Member of the other body. No one 
can do that. No committee of Congress can ever do it. It 
is physically impossible. We have not the time, even if 
there were not the conflieting interests and the opposition 
which always rises against such an effort. We know that 
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the only way real strides can be made toward simplification 
of administrative government is by leaving it to the Execu- 
tive to initiate and develop, for he alone has the best knowl- 
edge of how the result may be achieved and can therefore 
present a comprehensive program without outside inter- 
ference. 

Whatever may be said of the President of the United 
States we know he probably has a better knowledge of the 
Government and of all the departments of the Government, 
the boards, the commissions, the groups, and the agencies 
that operate under it, than any leader in national affairs 
for many years. We all know, no matter what attitude we 
may take on this bill, that any kind of consolidation, group- 
ing, or elimination which will eventually come will have to 
follow more or less the lines of these suggestions of the 
President. We know that Governor Roosevelt, if given this 
same power when he comes into office, will be compelled to 
follow the same basic structure which the President plans 
to erect. We have here an opportunity to make a begin- 
ning, a beginning which one would think would be welcomed 
by the incoming President, as it would relieve him of the 
same labor and yet start his administration off with a simpli- 
fication, which will tend to greater efficiency and accompany- 
ing economy. 

To hear the gentlemen talk it would be thought we were 
faced with the alternative of approving the President’s 
Executive orders in full or of turning them down absolutely. 
This is not the alternative, and the gentlemen know it. Let 
us turn to the economy bill, where, after stating how the 
President could offer his suggestions and how they should 
be submitted to Congress, there is this further provision: 

Provided, That if either branch of Congress within 60 days shall 
pass a resolution disapproving of such Executive order or any part 
thereof, such Executive order shall become null and void to the 
extent of such disapproval. 

Now, there are some 58 different items involved in these 
Executive orders. I have heard no gentleman discuss on 
the floor more than 7 or 8 of them. Suppose these 7 or 8 
are objected to. I say that if any material group of this 
House objects to any particular one of these items let us 
drop it out and consider it later. Let us give it further con- 
sideration in the Expenditures Committee where the matter 
can be fully discussed and pondered under proper auspices. 
But when we are all trying for economy, when we all know 
this is one of the methods by which it has to come, and when 
probably 50 of the 58 items in these Executive orders are 
perfectly satisfactory, why in the name of heaven do we 
have to knock out the whole program just because, forsooth, 
they are offered by a President who is not going to be in 
the White House more than a few weeks? We all know that 
a new President who hopes to achieve anything along these 
lines will have to follow almost exactly the same program. 

Now, I plead with you, this is no time to let politics enter 
into the picture. We should honestly try to do what we have 
pledged ourselves to do. We should honestly try to advance 
this Government along the lines of economy, and help raise 
the staggering burden of taxation which now afflicts our 
people. This is one way it can be done. We have an oppor- 
tunity to make a beginning. It will be a disheartening step 
backward if we destroy at the source this whole economy 
attempt before it has even started. We have an opportunity 
and we shall never be able to justify ourselves if we neglect 
it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Cotton]. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, during my 
12 years in Congress I have never seen anything more amaz- 
ing than the situation now presented by this resolution. 
During that time the Republican Presidents on various 
occasions have suggested to Congress the necessity of con- 
solidating the bureaus of the Government. President Hoover 
particularly has been emphatic on the proposition. While 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON] was 
the chairman of this committee we did bring in several bills 
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for the consolidation of bureaus, some of which became laws. 
Will anyone dispute that there has been resultant economy 
from these consolidations? From the consolidation of the 
veterans’ activities there has been great economy in admin- 
istration effected; but since the Democrats have been in con- 
trol of this House this Committee on Expenditures in Execu- 
tive Departments has not had the privilege of considering 
one measure upon the floor of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for one ques- 
tion on the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. COLTON. I will yield in a moment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to put thé gentleman right on 
that matter. In the Veterans’ Administration when you 
caused a consolidation it practically doubled the salary of 
all the chiefs of the various activities in that bureau under 
new names. 

Mr. COLTON. The gentleman exaggerates. Even if that 
were true as to the increase in certain salaries, there has 
been, nevertheless, great economy, as I shall show in a 
moment or two. I have never even heard it questioned 
before that the consolidation of the veterans’ activities has 
resulted in more efficiency and greater economy. I thought 
everybody accepted that conclusion. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman should study that. 

Mr. COLTON. I have studied it, and I know whereof 1 
speak. In proof of my statements I refer the gentleman 
and the House to three memoranda submitted by Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, having 
to do with advantages and economies resulting since the 
establishment of the Veterans’ Administration, authorized 
by Public, No. 536, Seventy-first Congress, July 3, 1930, which 
memoranda are of public record. I quote only the summary, 
which is as follows: 

SUMMARY 

The net immediate savings in the cost of administration since 
consolidation and coincident reorganization are best represented 
by $2,500,000, the estimate of the amount of mofiey which will be 
returned to the Treasury from administrative appropriations at 
the expiration of the current fiscal year, not including the 
$1,300,000 remaining unexpended in the appropriation made for 
the administration of the loan provisions of the adjusted 
compensation act. 

Immediate and annual savings which have been possible since 
consolidation and through reorganization and simplification of 
procedure and more effective utilization of personnel, but which, 


to a large extent, have been obscured and offset by additional 
expenditures to meet increased work loads, are as follows: 


1. More effective utilization of personnel, all stations.. $5, 912, 750 
2. Expansion of existing homes and hospitals in lieu of 
SIG Wy DNS ses ee eer A Srme nan neat 1, 230, 000 
3. Economies effected through combination of field 
% Sooo oo ale es 1, 200, 000 
4. Acquirement of increased facilities through internal 
rearrangement rather than through new construc- 
tion: 
(A) Misting faciitice.n 33. Aan 2, 431, 200 
CB) NOW SACI ee oe x.. 750, 000 
5. Architectural services 44„ĩ%ẽ 170, 550 
6. Standardization of quarters, subsistence, and laun- 
SP SIRs Fes SA te aye ͤ Ä . RL YOR, 116, 000 
7. Miscellaneous technical economies 73, 100 
8. Use of surplus supplies by homes 70, 700 
TO sn fae gin ae top pre ep a Tee a 11, 954, 300 


Prospective future economies which may at this time be meas- 
ured are represented by the savings in construction to the year 
1950 of soldiers’ home units at existing plants, whether homes or 
hospitals, and in the savings in operating utilities on the basis of 
proposed plans, assuming that Congress will authorize construc- 
tion of additional home facilities at the rate of estimated increased 
needs. This total figure approximates $50,000,000 and is spread 
over a period of 18 years. 


One other thing should not be forgotten. The responsi- 


bility of this consolidation is ours just as much as it is that 
of the President. When we passed the act in June, 1932, 


we wrote right into the act that the order of consolidation 
must be transmitted to Congress while in session. 

We asked him, in effect, to group and consolidate Govern- 
ment activities, and within four days after Congress con- 
vened—within four days, mind you, after he could have 
transmitted such an order—he did so. Then what followed? 
We held a few hearings, perfunctory, largely, but they were 
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hearings. At the close of those hearings, within an hour, 
this resolution had been reported out by the committee, 
disapproving the orders of the President. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COLTON. Just a brief question. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not true that your committee made 
no investigation whatever of the various bureaus here trans- 
ferred? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; that is true with one or two excep- 
tions. The report of the majority says that no witness was 
refused a hearing. Well, it was our duty to invite wit- 
nesses. The minority tried to carry out that duty. It was 
our duty to go out and get the witmesses and make the 
investigation. They were available here. If the Director of 
the Budget could not give the information that the com- 
mittee desired we could have called other witnesses. Some 
members of the committee tried to do that very thing. You 
of the majority simply put up a smoke screen, and now be- 
cause the President has not proven his case you are going 
to reject it in toto. He was not requested to submit proof 
that his consolidations would result in economies. He was 
requested only to make consolidations and transfers. This 
he did. 

In the very nature of things the Chief Executive could not 
have pointed out individual and specific savings. This was 
not done at the time we consolidated the veterans’ activities. 
It could not be done in the very nature of things, but the 
Savings are patent upon the face of the orders of consoli- 
dation. 

While I do not wish to take up individual instances, will 
any man who has given ary study to the question say that 
if you consolidate all the land activities of the Government 
you will not effect a saving? If you study the work of the 
Forest Service, the General Land Office, and the Geological 
Survey, you can not help but come to the conclusion that 
there is duplication of work. Certainly consolidation would 
result in a saving of public money. I would have gone farther 
than the President went in his order. I would have taken 


all of the public-land activities and put them under one |’ 


bureau in the Interior Department, at least I would have 
put them in one department. The Forest Service, the Geo- 
logical Survey, the General Land Office, and, perhaps, the 
Reclamation Service, all relate to public-land activities, and 
there is no reason in the world why they should not be 
consolidated in one or the other department, and any man 
who has given any study to the question at all knows this 
would result in great economies to the Government. 

A few Members of Congress appeared against six or seven 
of these consolidations. I say to the gentlemen on the 
other side, if they are asking the President to make out 
his case, by inference at least, you must admit that the 
other 50 have been justified. No one appeared in opposition 
to about 50 consolidations and transfers. 

Is there any sane reason that can be given why this com- 
mittee could not have taken up these recommendations one 
by one and judge each one on its merits? If any of them 
were not desirable, they could have been rejected. There 
was no reason why, by- resolution, we could not have rejected 
a few and accepted those that upon their face are, ap- 
parently, saving propositions for the Government and 
would result in more efficiency. 

Why did we not go out and get some testimony? The 
responsibility, Mr. Speaker, was upon your committee just 
as well as upon the executive department of this 
Government. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. For a brief question; yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman is a mem- 
ber of the committee. Did the gentleman make a motion or 
suggest the name of anyone to call? 

Mr. COLTON. There were other members of the com- 
mittee who did, and I seconded the motion. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Did the gentleman himself 


make such a motion? 


Mr. COLTON. I joined the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. ScHarer] in his motion that it be done. 
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Mr. SCHAFER. I suggested additional witnesses, and a 
Democratic member of the committee moved to adjourn the 
committee hearing, and they ran out. 

Mr. COLTON. And so did I suggest where we could find 
proof of the benefit of these orders. 

Ah, talk about politics; this movement was doomed from 
the beginning; but before I mention that, may I refer to 
what the gentleman from Illinois has said. 

The gentleman spoke of 24 activities, as I remember it, 
being transferred to the Department of the Interior. We 
have checked this carefully and there are only four bureaus 
that will be taken to the Interior Department if this con- 
solidation goes through. There may be other minor agen- 
cies, but only four bureaus. One of them is the American 
Printing House for the Blind, in the Treasury Department. 
Why should it be there? Naturally, it should go to the 
Interior Department. The Public Health Service is now 
under the Treasury Department. Why? The Division of 
Vital Statistics would be transferred from the Bureau of 
the Census in the Commerce Department, and national 
parks, monuments, and cemeteries, now in the War De- 
partment, would be transferred. Evidently, the Executive 
believed that while part of the parks are in the Interior 
Department, they all ought to be in that department. If 
this committee had found they should go to the War De- 
partment, well and good, but they should be in one de- 
partment. I think, on second consideration, no one will 
seriously contend that the Park Service of this Govern- 
ment should be under the War Department; and if a large 
part of the Park Service is in the Interior Department, 
why not put it all in that department? 

I submit that no fair or just reason has been advanced, 
except political reasons, for turning down the recommenda- 
tions of the President. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.J 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. OVERTON]. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in Executive Departments has been subjected 
during the course of this debate to rather unfair criticism. 
It has been contended that since December, 1931, up to 
the present hour, this committee has been unable to dis- 
charge its functions and its duties because it has been 
unduly swayed by certain political influences. 

I have been a member of that committee since Decem- 
ber, 1931. That was the time I entered this House and be- 
came a member of the committee. I am sure I am correct 
in making the statement, that in so far as the leadership 
of this House is concerned, in so far as the leadership of 
this Congress is concerned, it has not attempted unduly to 
interfere with the activity of that committee. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I will. 

Mr, COLTON. I want to say to the gentleman that I re- 
ferred to the passage of the bill through the House. The 
committee has functioned, but the result of the work of the 
committee has not been seen in legislation. 

Mr. OVERTON. I was not referring to the statement of 
the gentleman from Utah. I will come to that later. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Who is calculated to have better knowl- 
edge and judgment in reference to proper consolidations, our 
youngster friend from Ohio [Mr. HOLLISTER], who has served 
a part of one term, or the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Rarvey], who has served here 28 years, and the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], who has served here continu- 
ously 24 years? 

Mr. OVERTON. Well, that question answers itself. 

Now, from the beginning of December, 1931, the commit- 
tee has considered this question of grouping, coordinating, 
and consolidating executive and administrative agencies of 
the Government. They summoned, as they had a right to 
expect, those who would give them information and knowl- 
edge. They summoned before them and had to testify as 
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witnesses the heads of the various departments of the pres- 
ent administration. 

I call upon members of the committee to bear me out in 
the statement that the Committee on Expenditures did not 
receive one scintilla of aid or information or suggestion as 
to how any consolidation, grouping, or coordination could 
be effected in the Government of the United States under 
the present Republican administration. [Applause.] 

When the present program of coordination was suggested 
by the President and referred to this committee, the pro- 
ponents of the plan appeared before the committee and 
testified. As far as I know, there was not the name of a 
single witness presented to that committee without oppor- 
tunity afforded to such witness to testify. 

What, my colleagues, did the committee find? There was 
submitted to them a plan by the President of the United 
States. That plan of coordination was given to Congress, 
presented in answer to a declaration that in order “ to reduce 
expenditures and increase efficiency in Government” there 
should be a program of coordination and elimination. 

The President in his message frankly stated that he had 
made no estimate as to what economies would be effected by 
the plan he himself had formulated. Therefore, the Presi- 
dent gave no information to the committee. 

Then we called upon Colonel Roop, Director of the Budget, 
to supply us with information which the President of the 
United States had failed to give us. What did Colonel Roop 
say on the witness stand? He testified that in so far as 
economies were concerned it was impractical for him to 
make an estimate, and that whether this plan would result 
in economy or would result in a loss to the Government was 
any man’s guess, and the guess of one man was just as good 
as the guess of another man. 

There did not appear before that committee one single 
witness who has pointed out by direct reference or by illus- 
tration or by example one single dime that would be saved 
to the Federal Treasury by the execution and adoption of 
this plan. There has not been a single witness who has 
pointed out to the committee one ounce of efficiency that will 
be added to the Government in its various activities by the 
adoption of that plan. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, one listening to the propo- 
nents of this resolution and to the criticisms of the President 
or of the Executive orders which he has transmitted to 
Congress, might draw the conclusion that the President in 
sending them here had committed some heinous crime in- 
stead of simply performing the duties imposed upon him by 
Congress in the economy act. The majority of the com- 
mittee, although opposed to the Executive orders, frankly 
says in its report that— 

It is for remembering, however, that reorganization action and 

by the President were invited by provisions appearing in 
the economy law of June 30, 1932, and that the recently sub- 
mitted Executive orders are but his response to the invitation of 
the Congress. 

And still the distinguished and picturesque majority leader 
gets up on the floor and says that this message to Congress 
for the reorganization of the executive departments is sub- 
mitted as a nucleus for Mr. Hoover’s reelection campaign to 
the Presidency in 1936. Did anyone ever hear 
more ridiculous? It would be amusing, if it were not so 
serious, to contemplate the attempts of the Democratic ma- 
jority in the House and the Democrats at the other end of 
the Capitol, to blame the Republicans in Congress for the 
failure of this Congress to pass any constructive legislation 
when the Democrats themselves have been unable to agree 
among themselves. It is not because of any lack of coopera- 
tion on the part of Republicans that this Congress has not 
passed any effective legislation up to date, but it is because 
the Democratic majority of this House and in the country 
has not been able to agree, has not been able to get together 
unitedly behind any legislation. 
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Mr. Speaker, I never could get very much excited in talk- 
ing to a packed jury, or to anyone when I knew his mind 
was set. That is the situation we are in here to-day in the 
consideration of this resolution. For the first and only time 
during this session, the Democrats had a caucus on this res- 
olution and made it such a party matter that they bound 
every Democrat in this House to vote for it, and then they get 
up here and say that they are not actuated by political mo- 
tives in their opposition to the President’s plan of reorgani- 
zation. Is this the most important piece of legislation that 
the Democratic majority has had to deal with at this session 
of Congress? Apparently so, because it is the only subject 
upon which that majority has seen fit to hold a caucus and 
to bind its members. We know before we start that the reso- 
lution is going to pass. The Democrats are in the majority 
and they have bound themselves to vote for it. During my 
service in Congress I do not remember a rule ever being 
reported before by the Committee on Rules that did not pro- 
vide for the reading of the legislation made in order by the 
rule, that did not permit any consideration under the 5-min- 
ute rule, that did not permit an amendment to be offered or 
debated, but simply allowed two hours of talk, and provided 
that at the end of that time the House should proceed to 
vote the legislation up or down without the crossing of a 
“t” or the dotting of an “i” as this resolution provides. 
The word “ consider” is in this rule. I am not much of a 
stickler over the precise use of language, but I do not like to 
see it abused too much. I submit that the word “ consider ” 
has no place in the rule. As applied in the rule it is a 
misnomer. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman must admit 
that it is air-tight. 

Mr. MAPES. It certainly is air-tight. There is no dis- 
pute about that. I have seen the distinguished Speaker of 
this House when he was the leader of the minority party 
walk up and down this well protesting, as only he could 
protest, against the gag rules reported by the Republican 
majority, but I have never seen anything before approach- 
ing this rule which was reported by a Democratic-controlled 
committee. I realize that the present Speaker has little in- 
fluence over the Democratic majority of this House, and that 
he probably can not control the situation, but I should 
think he would feel like appealing to his fellow Democrats 
not to spoil his record for liberality in the rules during the 
next few weeks before he goes to the other end of the Capi- 
tol. It is absurd to think that anyone can adequately dis- 
cuss the subject of the reorganization of the departments of 
the Federal Government in the limited time allowed under 
this rule. One ought not even to attempt it. 

There is nothing new in these Executive orders of the 
President. There are 11 of them. They deal with 58 dif- 
ferent activities of the Government. Every student of re- 
organization of the Government for 20 years has reached 
the same conclusion as the President about what ought to 
be done with most of them. There are some about which 
students have disagreed, but on most of them they have 
been in accord, and because the President has boldly and 
fearlessly suggested some proposals upon which there is a 
disagreement is no reason why the Congress should reject 
them all. 

The sane and sensible thing to do would be to consider 
the resolution under a rule which would permit of amend- 
ment, adopt those which ought to be adopted, which every- 
one concedes ought to be adopted, and if we saw fit 
to reject some of them, well and good. We have been 
20 years getting to this point, to the point of getting a con- 
crete proposal for a general reorganization of the executive 
departments. If the Democratic majority wants to take the 
responsibility for toppling over the work and ambitions of 
people for 20 years—or 40 years, as the majority report 
says—let them assume the burden of doing so. If they do, 
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it may be another 20 years before we reach this same point 
again. 

Mr. KELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I am sorry, but I have not the time. Some 
ingenious writer in an article which I read a short time 
ago said that the sure way to tell what a political party 
was going to do after winning an election was to read the 
platform upon which it went before the people and then 
conclude that it was going to do the exact opposite. Such 
action as is here proposed gives some continuance to that 
rather cynical conclusion. The Democrats declared in their 
platform in 1932: 

We advocate an immediate, drastic reduction of governmental 
expenditures by abolishing useless commissions and offices, con- 
solidating departments and bureaus, and eliminating extravagance. 

But that was before the election. Now they oppose con- 
solidation. They oppose a consolidation program which has 
been practically agreed upon by every student of the ques- 
tion for over 20 years. They say the message of the Presi- 
dent was sent to Congress after being hastily prepared. I 
call their attention to the statement of the then Secretary 
of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, in 1924 before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reorganization of the Executive Departments in 
which he said: 

That the following bureaus and functions of Government should 


be transferred to a new division of merchant marine, with an 
under secretary of the merchant marine. 


Then he names 13 different activities that should be 
referred to this division of merchant marine. As I now 
recall it, there is not a single activity that is referred to this 
bureau in the Executive order dealing with that matter now 
before us that he did not say should be referred to it eight 
years ago. Yet it is stated that this Executive order was 
hastily prepared and not well thought out. 

I hold no brief for the President of the United States; 
I do not need to; but I happen to know something about his 
record as far as reorganization of the executiye departments 
is concerned. As far as I am personally concerned, I long 
since ceased to get excited over a reorganization program. 

I am afraid a great many people are going to be disap- 
pointed over the economies which they think may be brought 
about by a reorganization, and I do not think all the exist- 
ing activities of the Government are wasteful or bad, but 
there are certain regroupings of activities and certain con- 
solidations which everybody agrees ought to be made, and 
with those consolidations certain economies ought to be 
effected. The present President of the United States has 
been a leader for 12 years in advocating such consolidations. 
How men can take the floor of this House and criticize his 
record in that respect is more than I can understand, if 
they are at all familiar with that record; and if they are 
not familiar with it, then, of course, they should not assume 
to criticize it. I have on other occasions reviewed that rec- 
ord of the President in detail, and I have not the time now 
to repeat what I have said before on that subject. It can 
not be successfully attacked, as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman was a mem- 
ber of the joint committee on the reorganization of the 
executive departments in 1924, was he not? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman has a thor- 
ough knowledge of the workings of the Government; no one 
in the House is better informed on the subject. 

Mr. MAPES. No. I doubt whether anyone can claim to 
have a thorough knowledge of the workings of the entire 
Government. It is too big and too complex. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman has intro- 
duced many bills with reference to reorganization. The 
committee files are full of them. Has the gentleman at any 
time ever written a letter to the committee or made a per- 
sonal request for a hearing before the committee on any of 
his bills? 
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Mr. MAPES. Oh, what is the use of a Republican writing 
a letter to a Democratic chairman of a committee of this 
Congress [applause], when all legislation such as this is 
passed upon impulse or prejudice, without any consideration 
on the merits except the politics of it? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. No Member of Congress has 
ever asked for a hearing before the committee of which I 
am chairman that he did not get it. There are no excep- 
tions. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. What bureaus and what commis- 
sions were abolished as a result of the report of the com- 
mission of which the gentleman was a member? 

Mr. MAPES. Not any directly or immediately, although 
many of its recommendations have since been adopted piece- 
meal. The report of that committee met with the same 
opposition that the Executive orders of the President are 
meeting with now, the combined opposition of everyone who 
has some pet, either a pet activity or a pet employee, in the 
different bureaus that are to be consolidated, and which he 
thinks may be affected by any consolidation, and the com- 
bined opposition is enough to defeat any general reorganiza- 
tion. As the President recently said: 

No proposed change is so unimportant that it is not bitterly 
opposed by some one. In the aggregate, these directors of vested 
habits surround Co with a confusing fog of opposition. 
Meantime the inchoate voice of the public gets nowhere but to 
swear at bureaucracy. 

Now, you gentlemen propose to tear down this work of 20 
years by the passage of this blanket resolution, and you pro- 
pose to go over the same territory that has been gone over 
so many times before. Any student of the subject knows 
you must, in general, eventually reach the same conclusion 
as the President has reached as far as the activities which 
he proposes to consolidate in these 11 Executive orders are 
concerned. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield, 

Mr. GLOVER. When I first came to this House there was 
a majority of 104 on the Republican side, with a Republi- 
can Senate and the same President. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman why it was that in those days, when you had a right 
to bring in a bill under such a rule as this, if necessary, that 
you did not bring it in and try to consolidate something? 

Mr. MAPES. Oh, if we could discuss this without bring- 
ing in partisanship, it would be a condition devoutly to be 
desired, but human nature is about the same. You can get 
a Democratic majority to agree to oppose the pending Ex- 
ecutive orders but I venture this assertion, even with the 
vast majority which the Democrats will have in the next 
Congress and with the leadership of your incoming Presi- 
dent, that you will find it difficult to agree to get behind any 
general reorganization worthy of the name. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to an- 
swer my question. That is not an answer to my question. 

Mr. MAPES. Oh, yes it is. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentlemen on the other side 
have said that this order should not go into effect now be- 
cause a new administration is coming in, and that admin- 
istration ought to have control of this matter. Last June 
when the Democratic majority of this House passed section 
401 and succeeding sections of the economy act, and de- 
manded that the President make this effort and make this 
report, we well remember how they gloated over the pros- 
pects of Democratic success. It was not because they were 
afraid of Democratic failure that they gave this duty to a 
Republican President, was it? 

Mr. MAPES. Not at all. And they chided the President 
during the last campaign for his failure to make these con- 
solidations when they could not go into effect until the ex- 
piration of 60 days after being submitted to Congress. Per- 
mit me to call attention to this fact: I have before me a 
copy of the bill which the Economy Committee reported in 
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the last session of Congress. Two members of that commit- 
tee were the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations [Mr. Byrns] and the distinguished gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. McDourriz], both of whom are 
prominent candidates for the Speakership of the next Con- 
gress. What did they report from that commitiee? . They 
reported a bill which contained a section directing the 
President to do almost identically what he has done in one 
of these Executive orders. That section was not carried in 
the economy act as finally passed, but they proposed by it 
to direct the President to do as follows: 

The President is authorized by Executive order to transfer to 
the public-works administration and to consolidate and coordi- 
nate therein the whole or any part of all bureaus, agencies, 
offices, activities, and services, whether now existing in any execu- 
tive department, independent establishment, or as an independent 
activity having to do or that are concerned with the architectural, 
engineering, surveying, design, drafting, construction, and/or pur- 
chasing activities of the Government relating to public works, 
and/or that are engaged in the making of plans, specifications, 
contracts, and/or the supervision of public construction— 

And so forth. 

They did except the Army engineers, but in the Executive 
order of the President creating this public-works depart- 
ment, are transferred, I think, 15 different activities. Just 
because he proposes to include the Army engineers is no 
reason for rejecting everything in it. When the gentleman 
from Alabama and the gentleman from Tennessee both rec- 
ommended everything except the transfer of the Army en- 
gineers in the last Congress why not eliminate that one 
provision from the Executive order and let the rest of it go 
into effect. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. KETCHAM. As a practical matter, if we are ever 
going to have any effective reorganization work, is it not 
the viewpoint of the whole country that it should be under- 
taken in the closing days of one administration and not in 
the early days of a new administration? Will not our 
friends on the other side be faced with almost insurmount- 
able difficulties if they undertake this thing? 

Mr. MAPES. Of course they will. In that connection 
I would like to read from a recent editorial in the Wash- 
ington Star substantiating what my colleague has said: 

A few days ago the Democrats declared that on the eve of the 
‘inauguration of President Roosevelt and the incoming of a new 
“administration it would not be wise to permit the reorganizing 
proposed by the retiring President, but that the whole matter 
should be turned over to Mr. Roosevelt. If the Congress can not 
indorse the reorganization plan of Mr. Hoover, which it is now 
complained is too mild, what may be expected from the Congress 
if Roosevelt should bring in a drastic plan? 

And again this editorial states: 


The wise and statesmanlike way of dealing with the question of 
reorganization would be to accept the Hoover plan and then to 
let Roosevelt go further and improve it if possible. The Demo- 
crats, however, prefer to ditch all Government reorganization at 
the present session of Congress. If they ditch it now, their 
action will not and can not be interpreted as auguring well for 
reorganization in the next Congress. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Is it not a fact that the Democratic-con- 
trolled Committee on Expenditures on April 4 reported 
H. R. 11011, to consolidate the public-works administration, 
and at about the same time reported the civil service con- 
solidation bill? That was almost a year ago, and although 
there were very few votes against it in committee the Demo- 
cratic majority in the House have not even brought it to 
the floor of the House for consideration. 

Mr. MAPES. Oh, yes; they followed the recommendations 
of the President in that bill, but now they want to be sure 
that the President shall not get any credit for bringing 
about a consolidation at this particular time. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, it is to be regretted that 
there have been so many charges of party neglect on the 
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part of the Democratic House in respect to this resolution 
and the pending measure that is before us to-day. 

It is admitted that reorganization and consolidation of 
the various departments have been under consideration for 
many years. When the Republicans had it in their power 
no action was taken in order to bring about economy or to 
bring about efficiency. 

The purpose of the resolution adopted in the economy act 
had two elements in it; one was economy, the other was 
efficiency. If I had my way, I would put the word “ effi- 
ciency” first in the administration of the affairs of the 
Government. I submit, as a fair and reasonable proposi- 
tion, the only course we can take in a businesslike way is 
to disapprove these recommendations and take them up 
under the next administration. After all these years of 
controversy we received a report recommending, not so 
much eliminations, but transfers from one department to 
the other. There were no eliminations recommended. We 
asked the question and endeavored to secure the informa- 
tion as to whether or not the transfers suggested would 
establish the prime purpose of the economy act—that of effi- 
ciency in the administration of the affairs of Government— 
and we could get no answer of assurance whatever. I re- 
spectfully submit that when the responsibility is with the 
administration in power, and when it selects its expert 
officers to bring the information to Congress, it is only fair 
they should say in the report whether there will be in- 
creased efficiency in the affairs of government and a reduc- 
tion of expenditures. I believe no member of our committee 
on either side will contend that the one who was appointed 
to formulate these recommendations should not say to the 
committee, in every instance, whether there was either 
economy or efficiency, and to what extent. When the com- 
mittee asked for this information the answers were all 
indefinite. 

I respectfully submit that if we have an expert go out for 
the purpose of bringing recommendations to Congress, when 
he makes his recommendations he should be able to point 
out where we should consolidate; what we will save; where 
we will coordinate; and where we will bring about efficiency 
and reduce costs. I do not believe any gentleman on either 
15 55 the aisle will claim that this was shown to our com- 
mittee. 

Now there are some recommendations in the message I 
am sure will bring about inefficiency and an increase in 
expenditures. I am opposed and have been opposed to the 
transfer of flood-control work, the river-and-harbor work, 
and those things that relate to national defense from the 
War Department to the Interior Department. The Ameri- 
can people do not expect or desire that. So why transfer 
them from the War Department to the Interior Department, 
a department without experience in that work and without 
trained men for the work? Of course it is said this work 
might be kept under the Corps of Engineers of the Army, 
but we have no guaranty of that. I do not believe there 
are 10 men in the House of Representatives who would favor 
this transfer as provided in the message now under con- 
sideration. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, in three minutes I can only 
briefly scratch the surface of this question. I regret that 
partisan politics has entered into the consideration of this 
resolution. 

The Democrats have had control of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments and the House 
of Representatives for two years. The functioning of the 
Committee on Expenditures was crucified by the policy of 
the Democratic leaders in this House when they established 
the Byrns Economy Committee and set that committee up 
to usurp the jurisdiction and powers and authority of the 
Committee on Expenditures, because the Byrns plan to con- 
solidate the Army and the Navy was rejected by the Ex- 
penditures Committee after extensive hearings and careful 
consideration. 
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Why, Mr. Speaker, your Democrats have had control of 
the House, and the Committee on Expenditures, controlled 
by the Democrats, on April 4 favorably reported a bill to 
the House to consolidate public-works activities and on 
March 30 reported a bill to consolidate civil-service and 
other activities. Up to this very hour, after almost a year 
has elapsed, you have not made provisions to bring either 
of those measures to the floor of the House for considera- 
tion. Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party certainly can not 
blame President Hoover for this failure. 

This demagoguery is coming back to your party like a 
boomerang, You do not have a program. Your committee 
favorably reports out consolidations to save money and in- 
crease efficiency and you do not permit consideration of 
such consolidations by the House and try to pass the buck 
to the President of the United States. 

I do not agree with every one of the President’s orders. 
I intend to make a motion to recommit this resolution to 
the Committee on Expenditures and direct that committee 
to use a little judgment and to consider each Executive order 
effecting a consolidation on its individual merits and then 
report back to the House. There are plenty of good con- 
solidations in the President’s program against which you 
could not get a corporal’s guard of votes in opposition on 
the floor of this House. Why not carry forward that part 
of the program and not pass the buck to President-elect 
Roosevelt? Save the taxpayers millions of dollars imme- 
diately, as you promised in the last campaign. 

Perhaps to-morrow, when the press carries the news of 
the action of your Democratic leaders and party in the 
House to-day, a spokesman for President-elect Roosevelt 
will issue another statement; and you who have been fight- 
ing in the well of the House here to-day, baring your breasts 
to the enemy in behalf of this indefensible resolution and 
gag action, will turn about in disorderly retreat, as you have 
done with reference to your program to balance the Budget 
and pass your $1,000,000,000 super sales tax monstrosity 
camouflaged in the clothes of the Roosevelt farm allotment 
relief bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, it is hard to get the atten- 
tion of the House with our ears still ringing with the bellow- 
ing of the bull. [Laughter.] 

There is an old adage that the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating thereof. There was an opportunity in this Con- 
gress given last May to every Republican in it to effect 
economies by voting for a real consolidation, but our Repub- 
lican brethren refused to consolidate. 

I am for the abolishment of unnecessary bureaus. If there 
were a proposal before this House now to abolish any unnec- 
essary bureau—and there is not—I would vote for it; I do not 
care where it came from or whether it was proposed by a 
Republican or Democrat. But President Hoover has never 
had an idea of his own with respect to Government affairs. 
He has referred everything to commissions to be decided for 
him. No Member here can show where one dollar will be 
saved by adopting President Hoover’s proposals. When the 
question came before us last May from the Economy Com- 
mittee of saving $100,000,000, proposed by our friend from 
Tennessee, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
who has been here 24 long years studying the question, we 
had a direct vote by roll call on the specific proposition of 
consolidating the War and Navy Departments, upon which 
every Member registered his stand. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not now. I will yield to the gentleman 
in a moment. 

Who was it who tried to get consolidation out of the bill? 
Who voted it out? Republicans. It was a retired general 
of the United States Army, still drawing a retired general’s 
pay for life in addition to his salary as Congressman, who, in 
accord with the wishes of the respective Republican Secre- 
taries of the War Department and the Navy Department, 
moved from this floor to strike that consolidation from the 
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bill. And who helped him strike it out? There were 150 
Republicans from the other side of the aisle who voted for 
his motion and struck that out of the bill, and I want to call 
your attention to the fact that every single bellwether of 
your Republican organization here voted against that con- 
solidation and kiled it. Here they are. Seventy-one per 
cent of that vote against that consolidation was Republican. 
Here are your Republican bellwethers, who by their vote 
May 3, 1932, killed such proposed consolidation: BACHARACH; 
Bacumann, the Republican whip; Bacon; BARBOUR; BECK, 
your Republican wet expounder of the Constitution; BEEDY; 
BRITTEN; CHrInDBLOM; General CHIPERFIELD; CLARKE of New 
York, your watchman on the tower; CROWTHER, the tariff 
expert of the Republicans; DALLINGER; Darrow, your Repub- 
lican steering-committee wizard; De Priest; and our young 
friend the novice from Cincinnati, who spoke for the Presi- 
dent’s jumble a few minutes ago, a highly educated youngster 
who was first elected to Congress in November, 1931. He is 
a highly educated man, but you have to have something 
besides school education here in properly passing on govern- 
mental bureaus. He is serving part of his first term and 
yet he gets up here and assumes to criticize the judgment 
and stand of such old legislative war horses as HENRY 
Ramey, who has studied these questions here for 28 years; 
and Joe Brrns, who has carefully studied them for 24 years, 
and has been at the head of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions as its chairman, giving close study to all Government 
matters. Here are some of the balance of Republican bell- 
wethers who voted May 3, 1932, against such sane consolida- 
tion: SNELL, the Republican leader; FIs; FRENCH; General 
Goss; Havcen; Haw.Ley; Jounson of South Dakota; KAHN; 
LEAVITT; LEHLBACH; Luce, the great parliamentarian from 
Massachusetts; MAPES; MICHENER, the present Republican 
strawboss; Moore of Ohio; RAMSEYER; SCHAFER; SHREVE; 
SIMMONS; TEMPLE; TILSON; TIMBERLAKE; TINKHAM; TREAD- 
WAY; UNDERHILL; Governor Yates, and others I have not 
time to mention. This was roll call No. 66, May 3, 1932. 
Every mother’s son of a bellwether in Republican leadership 
here voted against that consolidation. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gen- 
tleman two minutes more. 

Mr. BLANTON. I may call your attention further to the 
fact that those of you who watch such things here know 
that the President had his Secretary of War and his Secre- 
tary of the Navy enter that fight as lobbyists and they 
helped to kill that consolidation. The President of the 
United States sent his personal secretary, Walter Newton, 
up here. We all like Walter. He has been nice to us down 
at the White House. Walter came up here and lobbied on 
this fioor that day to help kill that consolidation. 

Oh, the President comes in now at the end of his four 
years with a kind of death-bed repentance proposing al- 
leged consolidations that we know are nothing but costly 
shiftings from one department to another, effecting no sav- 
ings whatever, and we can not have much confidence in his 
last-moment proposals. 

Mr. TABER and Mr. COLTON rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. I promised to yield first to my friend 
from Utah. 

Mr. COLTON. Does the gentleman realize that the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures, with a Democratic majority, turned 
down the proposition to consolidate the Army and Navy 
because no evidence was produced showing any saving 
whatever? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I know that certain members of 
the Economy Committee happened not to attend the meet- 
ing, and that this retired major general who is also a Con- 
gressman dominated the committee, and by 1 vote pre- 
vented the committee from reporting the bill. I know that 
Chairman Jor Byrrns, of the Appropriations Committee, and 
other posted experts, assured us that such consolidation 
would save the Government $100,000,000 annually and in- 
crease efficiency. I know that the Economy Committee 
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which was specially created to bring about economies in 
government, after careful study, brought that proposed con- 
solidation before the House, and until the Army and Navy 
got their White House lobby to work, we passed the consoli- 
dation in the Committee of the Whole by the Members pass- 
ing through the tellers; but when the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy got through with us and the 
White House got in its work lobbying, overnight, on a roll 
call, they defeated us by Republican votes, and killed such 
consolidation. It was the Army and Navy Club in Wash- 
ington, and the generalship on this floor of retired officers 
of high rank that defeated that consolidation. 

The President of the United States could have made these 
same suggestions four years ago, if he had desired, but he 
has never made a suggestion yet proposing specific consoli- 
dations until he was going out of office. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I will say that we have only 
one more speech. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself the 
balance of the time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is recognized 
for 11 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I only regret that sufi- 
cient time was not given us to discuss the President’s Execu- 
tive orders upon their merits, but manifestly in the brief 
time allotted that is impossible. 

Both the Republican and the Democratic Parties have 
for more than 30 years at nearly every one of their national 
conventions declared in favor of efficiency and economy in 
the administration of Government, and in many of these 
conventions they have declared in favor of reorganization. 
That was true of the Democratic convention in 1928, which 

(a) Businesslike reorganization of the departments of the Gov- 
ernment. (b) Elimination of duplication, waste, and overlapping. 

The 1932 convention of the Democratic Party went on 
record as favoring— 

An immediate and drastic reduction of governmental expendi- 
tures by abolishing useless commissions and offices, consolidating 
departments and bureaus, and eliminating extravagance, to ac- 
complish savings of 25 per cent in the cost of the Federal 
Government. 

Let me say that neither the Democratic Party nor any 
other will ever carry out economies to the extent of 25 per 
cent of the Government’s expenditure without a very drastic 
reorganization of the Government structure, and in addi- 
tion they will be compelled to reduce the veterans’ allow- 
ances by $400,000,000. Any attempt to tell the people of 
the country to the contrary is pure demagoguery. Any stu- 
dent of the question knows that that is true. 

Some have said here to-day that $100,000,000 can be saved 
by a consolidation of the Army and the Navy. A year ago I 
studied every activity of the Army and the Navy with a 
view to ascertaining what could be accomplished in that 
direction. This study was incorporated in the hearings of 
the Committee of Expenditures, and showed that the utmost 
possibility of such a consolidation was a saving of less than 
$25,000,000. That is a sizable saving, and I supported the 
proposed consolidation. In fact, I introduced a bill in the 
last Congress to bring about this consolidation and again 
on the opening day of the first session of this Congress. It 
was not until some time later that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] became interested and introduced a 
similar bill. The President has been chided in this debate 
and many times before upon this floor because he left to the 
last days of his administration the matter of reorganizing 
the Government departments. 

A more unfair and unjust charge was never made upon 
this floor. The President ever since he entered the Cabinet 
12 years ago to this good day has advocated consolidation 
along intelligent lines, along lines similar to those advocated 
by every student of the question for the last 25 years, along 
lines advocated by the joint committee on reorganization 
of the Senate and House, which made an elaborate report 
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to Congress in 1924, along lines advocated by every com- 
mittee of the House and Senate that has studied the ques- 
tion, along lines advocated by President Harding and his 
Cabinet, and when Members are trying to make it appear to 
the country that the President has not done his duty with 
regard to reorganization they are not only misrepresenting 
what he has done but are charging him with delinquencies 
which do not exist. 

If those charging the President with delay had taken the 
trouble to go through the President’s messages to Congress 
since he has been in the White House, they would have 
found at least a dozen messages dealing with reorganization, 
and in every one of them he has insisted on the Congress 
doing something in the way of reorganizing the Government 
structure in order to rid it of duplication and overlapping of 
services and to effect economies. 

Many say that he has not gone into detail with respect 
to what should be done. Had these critics been as anxious 
to ascertain what the President in fact has advocated as they 
have been to find fault, they would be better advised. 

It is contended now, and it was contended in the last 
session, that the President had not asked Congress to give 
him authority to reorganize. This, of course, is contrary to 
the facts. In the very first message which the President 
submitted at the regular session in December, 1929, after 
reviewing in detail the attempts that had been made to 
reorganize, he expressly requested that the Executive be 
given authority to reorganize the Government structure. 
He gave his reasons why he thought the President should be 
given that authority, and indicated what the President would 
do in that connection if the authority were given to him. 
We knew then, four years ago, just as much as we do now, 
what the President’s plan was. He then stated: 

With this background of all previous experience I can see no 
hope for the development of a sound reorganization of the Gov- 
ernment unless Congress be willing to delegate its authority over 
the problem (subject to defined principles) to the Executive, who 
should act upon approval of a joint committee of Congress or with 


the reservation of power of revision by Congress within some 
limited period adequate for its consideration. 


You will find that on two subsequent occasions he made a 
similar request. On February 17 last he sent a special mes- 
sage to this Congress again asking that authority be given 
him to reorganize the Government structure, and in that 
message laid down in detail the principles upon which he 
proposed to proceed and set out the specific new units that 
should be established and the new offices that should be 
created. These were the new divisions and offices into which 
he proposed to consolidate numerous existing activities. 
That information was available to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures, and it was known to the Economy Committee, 
of which the distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
McDorriz] was the chairman, and upon which I had the 
honor to serve. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Les. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The gentleman does not mean to say 
that the President ever, on any occasion before the commit- 
tee called on him for specific recommendations, attempted to 
go into details as to what mergers and combinations and 
what eliminations might be had in the Government service? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Oh, the gentleman is begging the 
question. No President could in advance say how every 
detail of reorganization could be perfected. All you could 
expect of him and all you have a right to expect is a general 
outline of reorganization, and if you look at the President’s 
message of February 17 you will find the general outline. 
Once the new units have been established into which the old 
are to fit, the President is at liberty to reorganize as he sees 
fit. This power is inherent in the Executive, but legislative 
power is essential to authorize him to make the necessary 
transfers and to consolidate the assembled activities. When 
assembled he has plenary power to complete the internal 
amalgamation and reorganization to make the consolida- 
tion effective. The authority to consolidate was only given 
last spring on June 30, and within four days after the open- 
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ing of this session his plan was submitted in detail. It 
could not have been submitted before the first day of the 
session. How then could the President have acted with 
more promptness? Gentlemen get up on this floor and say 
that they are opposed to this, that, or the other thing, but 
that is no justification for turning down the whole program. 
This program, by and large, is the soundest piece of con- 
structive work that has ever been done in the way of reor- 
ganization. It matters little that you may disagree with a 
thing here or there. Everyone knows that the new Presi- 
dent on March 4, if he sees fit, may take any unit, like the 

engineers, about whom so many seem concerned, and 
put it back where it is now if he is not satisfied with the 
organization proposed by President Hoover, but a difference 
of opinion on one matter is no justification and no excuse 
for turning down the entire reorganization program. 

I was amused at the discussion of the Democratic floor 
leader on this floor when he referred to the Executive order 
respecting the General Accounting Office. He apparently 
had little comprehension of what the Executive order means 
or what it does. None of the essential functions of that 
office are taken away from it. Its duty to audit and pass 
upon the legality of all claims remains. May I say to my 
Democratic friends they are doing the new President an ill 
turn by overturning the Executive orders. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No. I have not the time. No 
greater service can be performed by this Congress or by 
the President of the United States than to turn over to 
the new Executive at least a skeleton plan of reorganiza- 
tion that he can use as a basis for further reorganization 
during the four years that he is in office. I say to you now 
that when you get your cabinet in office, when you get your 
organization going, the President, unless he has more back- 
bone than I think he has, will never be able to reorganize 
the Government to the extent necessary to achieve the 
results promised by the Democratic platform. [Applause on 
Republican side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all Members 
of the House, including those who have spoken upon the 
resolution, to-day, may have five legislative days within 
which to extend their own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentleman from Mississippi 
Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, as an advocate of 
consolidation, regrouping, and the elimination of bureau- 
cracy I faver the resolution under consideration. There has 
been some bandying, much evasion, and much discussion be- 
tween the Executive and the Congress as to the responsi- 
bility for bureaucracy. When all has been said and done, 
the Executive is primarily responsible for bureaucracy, and 
the evils and extravagances of its continuance must be 
placed at the door of the Executive. It has been said that 
the President is without power or authority to transfer an 
executive agency from one department to another. It has 
also been maintained that the President has the power to 
establish an agency or a new bureau within an executive 
department. The President asserted that having established 
a bureau, he had no authority to abolish or to eliminate. He 
urged Congress to grant him authority and he promised 
economies. For the first time the Congress in June, 1932, 
met the Executive half way, and the economy act provided 
that the President might transfer, might regroup, might con- 
solidate, and might redistribute the functions of the execu- 
tive agencies. Inasmuch as the Congress had been invited 
to give him the authority, the Congress asked that it be 
permitted to share in the execution of the responsibility, and 
so the economy act provided that the Executive orders 
should be submitted to Congress for approval or disapproval. 

Congress did something else. The economy act went 
farther and provided for certain consolidations, for certain 
eliminations, and certain transfers to which I will refer in a 
few minutes. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The advocates of the great constructive consolidations, 
to which the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAM- 
son] referred, in the Executive orders, can find but little 
comfort in the orders of the President and his message 
transmitting the orders to the Congress. That document 
consists of 76 pages; and the words of the President of the 
United States, transmitting those constructive measures, 
are contained within less than 1 of the 76 pages. His mes- 
Sage comprises 8 pages. The greater part of the 8 pages is 
taken up with an enumeration of the consolidations. The 
President’s own language and recommendations are con- 
tained in less than a page. In support of the consolidation 
he concludes his message by saying in substance: 

I herewith transmit to you a 2 We by the Bureau 
of the Budget on the proposed transfi 

HERBERT HOOVER EXTRAVAGANT 

These consolidations are very largely the work of the 
Budget and not of the great administrator, the present Chief 
Executive of the United States, who, with all of his splendid 
administrative career, is certainly not famous for economy, 
for he has spent not only donations but appropriations, and 
in one of his latest messages to Congress has asked that the 
consumers of the country pay a further tax to provide addi- 
tional moneys for appropriations. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

The tendency of the executive departments is toward in- 
creased bureaucracy. The President of the United States 
was Secretary of Commerce for eight years. He had author- 
ity in his department to redistribute functions and to elim- 
inate useless bureaus. What is his record? What economy 
did he promote? What expenditures did he eliminate? It 
is easy enough to preach economy from consolidations; it is 
another thing to practice economy. 

The expenditures in the Department of Commerce for the 
year 1921, the first year of Mr. Hoover’s administration as 
Secretary, were $25,892,000. In 1928, the last year of his 
administration, the expenditures were $34,324,000, and in 
the year 1932 the expenditures were $51,854,000. 

In the year 1924 the Bureau of Patents was transferred 
from the Department of the Interior to the Department of 
Commerce. The appropriations for the year 1924 were 
$2,308,000. What economy was effected? In 1928 the ex- 
penditures were $2,765,000. The Bureau of Mines was trans- 
ferred from the Department of the Interior to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in 1925, and yet there was no substan- 
tial decrease in expenditures in 1928. Mere transfer is not 
synonymous with economy. Executive orders such as those 
under consideration are on all fours with the transfers just 
mentioned. There must be eliminations and abolition of 
offices and agencies before economies will result, 

MERE TRANSFERS 

It is universally conceded that the message under consid- 
eration proposes nothing more nor less than a transfer from 
one department or from one agency to another, and that in 
and of themselves the consolidations carry no economy 
whatsoever. If there be any change or difference, it means 
the creation of additional secretaries of the departments, 
with additional salaries, 

NO ECONOMY 

It is also universally conceded that there can be no econ- 
omy until there has been a redistribution in the bureaus that 
have been consolidated and the agencies that have been 
united. 

Mr. Speaker, this message was transmitted to Congress 
on December 9. Sixty days must elapse. Nothing can be 
done by the Executive, no proposed economies can be 
effected prior to February 10. Can the present Chief Ex- 
ecutive be relied upon to perfect any economies in 20 days? 
Let the record speak for itself. The Congress of the United 
States, in the economy act last year, after making certain 
transfers and consolidations as I have stated, gave the 
Chief Executive the power and authority to eliminate and 
redistribute functions. Much has been said about economy 
in the War and Navy Departments. I call attention to the 
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fact that under section 407 of the economy act the Presi- 
dent of the United States was given the power and author- 
ity to merge such activities in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments as are not of a purely military nature. It has been 
claimed from time to time that the chief economies in those 
two departments would result from a consolidation of the 
purchasing agencies of those two departments. In no par- 
tisan spirit, but in a calm, clear analysis of the situation 
that now confronts the Congress, let me ask, Can the Chief 
Executive of the Nation, who, in six months, has been un- 
able to make any sort of eliminations or economies in those 
two great departments of the Government, be relied upon 
or expected to effect any economies by the proposed con- 
solidation? 

Nor is that all. He was also given power to make elimi- 
nations and consolidations and redistributions in the public 
health and education activities; yet without having to sub- 
mit his reports or orders to Congress, without having to 
have those consolidations approved by Congress, the Presi- 
dent, under the authority given to him, has not recom- 
mended a single economy, or made a single elimination, or 
abolished a single office, or saved a single dollar. 

Furthermore, the economy act itself provided for certain 
consolidations or certain transfers. The Executive has the 
authority to redistribute and to economize in the Bureau 
of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection. What is the 
record? If there has been any elimination or economy, it 
has been the substitution of one letterhead for two letter- 
heads. I take the record as I find it. We have had enough 
misrepresentation about consolidations. 

It has been said that the Committee on Expenditures has 
not functioned. The committee reported last session a bill 
for the establishment of a department of public works. It 
was embraced in the economy act as it passed this House. 

The committee reported a bill for the consolidation of 
the Personnel Classification Board with the Civil Service 
Commission. That bill was likewise embraced and included 
in the economy bill as it passed this House. Moreover, part 
of that feature of the work of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures is in the present economy act. I challenge any advo- 
cate of the proposed consolidations to point out where the 
President of the United States, by Executive order or other- 
wise, where he now has authority; has redistributed any 
functions or abolished any position so as to effect any 
economy. 

UNDESIRABLE CONSOLIDATIONS 

Mr. Speaker, that is not the whole story. Some at least of 
the proposed consolidations, to which the President of the 
United States devoted a few brief paragraphs in his message, 
were hastily and carelessly drawn by the Director of the 
Budget. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rarney] has 
already referred to the matter of the transfer of the General 
Accounting Office to the Bureau of the Budget. Extrava- 
gance and expenditures would be promoted by the transfer. 
I now call attention to the fact that one of the most contro- 
versial features—and at the same time one of the major 
problems embraced in this group of consolidations—is the 
matter of the detailing of the Army engineers from the 
War Department to the Department of the Interior, expend- 
ing, as they do, millions and millions of dollars every year 
for river and harbor and flood-control works. 

To show you the haste, even the inefficiency, with which 
these consolidations were made and these groupings recom- 
mended, it is said that the work of flood control is to be 
transferred from the War Department to the Department of 
the Interior; that the Army engineers are to be thus utilized 
in the Department of the Interior. We have nothing to go 
by except the Executive order. Just to show you the haste, 
the inefficiency, and the carelessness of these consolidations 
I call attention to the fact that on page 21 of the message 
of the President, where the Army engineers for river and 
harbor works may be detailed from the War Department to 
the Department of the Interior, there is absolutely no pro- 
vision made for the detail of the Army engineers for flood- 
control work. When asked about the matter, Colonel Roop 
said it was an oversight or error. And yet it is said that 
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economy will result. Will it be economy to fail to utilize 
the services of the Army engineers whom the Government is 
paying and hire other engineers to do the work they are 
now doing and that they have done for more than a hun- 
dred years efficiently, with never a taint of graft, with no 
suspicion attaching to their splendid and efficient record 
through the years? 
THE WISE COURSE 

The responsibility for the execution, for the redistribu- 
tion of the authority, is upon the next President of the 
United States. If President Hoover had succeeded himself, 
the case might be different, but inasmuch as everyone who 
knows anything about the matter of regrouping and con- 
solidation agrees that economies can only result from re- 
groupings and from the redistribution of functions and from 
the elimination of offices. I submit that the President of 
the United States, who is charged with the responsibility, 
ought to have the power in the first place to make the 
groupings and to make the transfers. I maintain that his 
power, that his authority, will be hindered rather than 
helped by these transfers. 

Suppose President Roosevelt is not satisfied with the trans- 
fer of an agency from one department to another. He must 
then come to Congress and ask for authority to regroup 
and retransfer. Is it not the part of wisdom, is it not the 
part of good statesmanship, to give him the authority in 
the first place to do the regrouping as well as the redistribut- 
ing and the eliminating? 

THE PROBLEM 

It is not a matter of partisan politics. It is a question of 
making consolidations, redistributing functions, and thus 
making economies. The country is vitally interested in 
consolidations and in the elimination of useless bureaus and 
commissions. Mere Executive orders transferring a bureau 
from one department to another will not effect economies. 
There must be the abolition of offices as well as the elimina- 
tion of functions. 

OBJECTIONS TO PROPOSED CONSOLIDATIONS 

As I have stated, if President Hoover had been reelected 
to succeed himself, he would have had the power to redis- 
tribute the functions. But the case is different. The situa- 
tion has been changed. His administration has been dis- 
credited. He has failed. Shall he be given a power to 
hinder his successor in making the economies to which 
President-elect Roosevelt is pledged? 

I believe that the Executive has the power to abolish with- 
in any executive department any agency that he established. 
There is no reason for congressional action to eliminate 
much of the bureaucracy that obtains. If the consolidations 
are permitted to stand, delay in economy will result. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will have to submit his groupings to Con- 
gress. He might oppose some consolidations recommended 
by President Hoover. 

CONTINUING POWER 

Again, the act providing for consolidations by the Presi- 
dent is continuing. If the proposed consolidations are ap- 
proved, President Hoover or his successor can report other 
consolidations. In fact, the economy act requires the Presi- 
dent to report specially at the beginning of each regular 
session his Executive orders for consolidation. 

EXECUTIVE POWER SHOULD BE ENLARGED 


Section 403 of the economy act provides for transfers, 
consolidations, or redistributions. The power to redistribute 
within a department heretofore has resided in the Executive 
without report to Congress. A very serious question is raised 
by said section 403 respecting redistribution of functions. 
While Congress evidently did not intend to restrict or limit 
the power of the Executive but intended to aid him in con- 
solidations, it can well be argued that redistributions, as 
well as consolidations, must be submitted to Congress. 
Economy will be promoted by disapproving the consolida- 
tions and by enlarging the power of the Executive so that he 
may distribute functions without further congressional ac- 
tion. I oppose the proposed Executive orders in my effort 
to promote real consolidations and to advocate that the 
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President of the United States be given further power with 
respect to consolidations, redistributions of functions, and 
elimination of bureaus. 

CONSOLIDATIONS LARGELY WITHIN DEPARTMENTS 

Wide publicity has been given to the claim that the Execu- 
tive orders consolidate 58 executive agencies with unesti- 
mated economies. Let us examine the orders. 

Many of the consolidations are within departments. The 
Executive has the power to redistribute and consolidate 
within departments without congressional action. 

He proposes to establish a division of public works in the 
Department of the Interior. His order provides for consoli- 
dating 15 agencies. Only six, however, are transferred from 
another executive department or independent establishment. 

In the proposed division of education, health, and recrea- 
tion 12 consolidations are recommended. Only 5 of the 12 
are to be transferred from another executive or independent 
department to the Department of the Interior. Most of 
the consdlidations are within the department. 

In the division of land utilization seven bureaus are grouped 
in the Department of Agriculture. Only two of the seven are 
transferred from another executive department. There has 
been too much evasion by the Executive. It is his responsi- 
bility to eliminate the waste and extravagance of bureau- 
cracy. 

Again, a merchant marine in the Department of Com- 
merce is established. Nine agencies are consolidated. 
Three of the agencies, however, are already in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and, I maintain, could be consolidated 
without congressional approval. 

With deference, there is much that is misleading in the 
proposed consolidations. In the division of public works seven 
of the agencies transferred are retained in an advisory ca- 
pacity. If they should be transferred, if economy will result, 
why retain the agency? What service can they render if 
deprived of their power? 

BUREAUCRACY EXECUTIVE RATHER THAN LEGISLATIVE 

Executive agencies result from Executive orders. While 
Congress can not entirely escape blame, bureaus and agen- 
cies after all are set up by Executive orders and not by 
legislative acts. But I am interested in results. I favor 
reduction in expenditures, no matter where the fault lies. 

STATUTORY AGENCIES 

The economy act prohibited the President from abolishing 
statutory agencies. He was requested to report any statutory 
agencies that should be abolished. As proof of my state- 
ment that bureaucracy is the result of the Executive activi- 
ties the President recommended the abolition of only four 
immaterial agencies established by legislative act. The ap- 
propriations for these agencies are insignificant. The only 
legislative agencies among all the 58 consolidations whose 
abolition he recommends are: Office of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks to be transferred to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia; the abolition of the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission; the abolition of the board of trus- 
tees of National Training School for Boys, with the transfer 
of these functions to the Board of Public Welfare of the 
District of Columbia. 

As I stated in the beginning, the Executive has under- 
taken to shift the responsibility to Congress, but the fact 
that he only recommends the abolition of four relatively 
unimportant agencies shows that after all the Executive 
who established should abolish. 


SOLUTION 


What is the solution of the problem? Numerous con- 
solidations have been proposed. I favor many of them. I 
oppose others, especially transferring river and harbor and 
flood-control work from the War Department to the Interior 
Department. It is evident that the wise course is to em- 
power the Executive to make consolidations and to give him 
authority to effectuate economies. As I have stated, cer- 
tain consolidations were made in the economy act by Con- 
gress. Congress had previously consolidated the Pension 
Bureau and the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs; but after all 
the consolidations can best be effected by giving the 
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President the power, as well as the responsibility, for 
consolidations. 

Col. J. C. Roop, the Director of the Budget, made the con- 
solidations. He was the chief witness before the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures. The President commended his de- 
cisions and adopted his discussions as his own reasons for 
the Executive orders. By whom does he, the Director of the 
Budget, say the consolidations should be made? In response 
to a question by the chairman of the Committee on Expend- 
itures, as shown by page 25 of the hearings, when asked if 
he did not think it would be advisable for the President who 
was to effectuate consolidations to make the recommenda- 
tions, he frankly stated: “ Personally, I think it would be 
wise.” 

The adoption of the resolution will give to President-elect 
Roosevelt, who will be expected to abolish and eliminate, the 
authority to make consolidations. The elimination of bu- 
reaucracy with its waste and extravagance will thus be pro- 
moted. The President who will be charged with the respon- 
sibility should have the power to order the transfers and 
consolidations, that he may redistribute functions, make 
eliminations, prevent duplications, and thus reduce expend- 
itures, increase efficiency, and effect economies in govern- 
ment. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. All time has expired. 

The previous question is ordered under the rule. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers a 
motion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ScHAFER moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments with instructions to 
consider each Executive order separately on its individual merits. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, upon that I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 176, nays 
202, answered present“ 1, not voting 47, as follows: 


[Roll No. 148] 
YEAS—176 

Adkins Coyle Hoch Nolan 
Aldrich Hogg, W. Va Parker, N. Y 
Allen Crowther Hollister Partridge 
Amlie Culkin Holmes Perkins 
Andresen Curry Hooper Person 
Andrew, Mass. Darrow Hope Pittenger 
Andrews, N. Y. Davenport Hopkins Pratt, Harcourt J 
Arentz Davis, Pa Houston, Del Purnell 
B De Priest Hull, William E. Ramseyer 
Bachmann Doutrich Jenkins Ransley 
Baldrige Dowell Johnson, S. Dak. Reed, N. Y. 
Barbour er Kading Rich 
Beedy Eaton, Colo. Kahn Robinson 
Biddle Eaton, N. J Kelly, Pa. 
Bohn Englebright Ketcham Sanders, N. Y. 
Boileau k Kinzer Schafer 
Bolton p Knutson Schneider 
Brand, Ohio Evans, Calif. Kopp Seger 
Britten Finley Kurtz Seiberling 
Brumm Fish Lambertson Shott 
Burdick Foss Lankford, Va. Shreve 
Burtness Frear Leavitt Sinclair 
Cable Free Lehibach Smith, Idaho 
Campbell, Iowa French Loofbourow Snell 
Campbell, Pa. Garber Lovette Snow 
Carter, Calif. Gibson Luce Stafford 
Cavicchia Gifford McClintock, Ohio Stalker 
Chindblom Gilchrist McGugin Stokes 
Chiperfield Goss Maas Strong, Kans. 
Christgau Guyer Magrady Strong, Pa. 
Christopherson Hadley Mapes Stull 
Clague Hall, III. Martin, Mass. Sullivan, Pa. 
Clancy Hall, N. Dak. Michener Summers, Wash, 
Clarke, N. Y. Hancock, N. Y. Millard Swanson 
Cochran, Pa Hardy Moore, Ohio Swick 
Cole, Iowa Hartley Murphy Swing 
Colton Haugen Nelson, Me Taber 
Connolly Hawley Nelson, Wis. Taylor, Tenn. 
Cooper, Ohio Niedringhaus Temple 


Thatcher Turpin Welch Wolcott 
Thurston Underhill White Wolfenden 
Timberlake Wason Wigglesworth Wood, Ind. 
Tinkham Watson Williamson Woodruff 
Treadway Weeks Withrow Wyant 
NAYS—202 
Allgood Dickstein Kennedy, Md. Patman 
Almon Dies Kennedy, N.Y Patterson 
Arnold Dieterich Kerr Peavey 
Auf der Heide Disney Kleberg Pettengill 
Ayres Dominick Kniffin Polk 
Bankhead Doughton Kunz Pou 
Barton Douglas, Ariz. Kvale Prall 
Beam Douglass, Mass. LaGuardia Ragon 
Black Doxey Rainey 
Bland Drane Ramspeck 
Blanton Drewry Lankford, Ga Rankin 
Bloom Driver Larabee Rayburn 
Boehne Ellzey Larsen Reilly 
Boland Eslick Lea Rogers, N. H. 
Boylan Fernandez Lewis Romjue 
Briggs Piesinger Lichtenwalner Sabath 
Browning Fishburne Lindsay Sanders, Tex. 
Brunner Fitzpatrick Lonergan Sandlin 
Buchanan Flannagan er Schuetz 
Bulwinkle Flood McClintic, Okla. Shallenberger 
Burch Fuller McCormack Shannon 
Busby Fulmer McDuffie Strovich 
Byrns Gambrill McFadden Smith, Va 
Canfield Gasque McKeown Smith, W. Va. 
Cannon Gavagan McMillan Somers, N. Y. 
Carden Gilbert McReynolds Spence 
Carley Glover McSwain teagall 
Cary Goldsborough Major Stevenson 
Castellow Granfield Maloney Sutphin 
er Greenwood Mansfield Swank 
Chapman Gregory May Sweeney 
Chavez Griffin Mead Tarver 
Clark, N. © Griswold Miller Taylor, Colo, 
Haines Thomason 
Cole, Md. Hare Mitchell Tierney 
Collier Harlan Mobley Underwood 
Collins Hart Montague Vinson, Ga 
Condon Hastings Montet Vinson, Ky 
Connery Hill, Ala. Moore, Ky Warren 
Cooper, Tenn. Hill, Wash. Moreh: West 
Howard Nelson, Mo. Whittington 
Cox Huddleston Norton, Nebr. Williams, Mo. 
Cross Jacobsen Norton, N. J. Williams, Tex. 
Crosser Jeffers O’Connor Wilson 
Crowe Johnson, Mo. Oliver, Ala Wingo 
Crump Johnson, Okla. Oliver, N.Y. Wood, Ga. 
Cullen Johnson, Tex Overton Woodrum 
Davis, Tenn. Jones Palmisano Wright 
Delaney Keller Parker, Ga. Yon 
DeRouen Kelly, III Parks 
Dickinson Kemp Parsons 
ANSWERED “PRESENT ”— 
Hogg, Ind. 
NOT VOTING—47 
Abernethy Fulbright James Rudd 
Bacon Gillen Johnson, III Selvig 
Beck Golder Johnson, Wash. Simmons 
Bowman Goodwin Lambeth Sparks 
Brand, Ga Green Ludlow Stewart 
Buckbee Hall, Miss. McLeod Sullivan, N. Y. 
Carter, Wyo. Hancock, N.C Manlove Sumners, Tex. 
Cartwright Holaday Martin, Oreg. Weaver 
Chase Hornor Mouser Whitley 
Cooke Horr Owen Wolverton 
Evans, Mont. Hull, Morton D. Pratt, Ruth Yates 
Igoe Reid, III. 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs. 
On this vote: 


. Wolverton (for) with Mr. Stewart (again 
Hogg of Indiana (for) with Mr. Gillen (against). 

Buckbee (for) with Mr. Rudd (against). 

Manlove (for) with Mr. Brand of Georgia (against). 

Bacon 8 with Mr. Hall of Mississippi (against). 

Johnson of Washington (for) with Mr. Hornor (against). 
James (for) with Mr. Hancock of North Carolina (against). 
Selvig (for) with Mr. Lambeth (against). 

Carter of Wyoming (for) with Mr. Igoe (against). 

Beck (for) with Mr. Sullivan of New York (against), 

Whitley (for) with Mr. Abernethy (against). 

Golder (for) with Mr, Ludlow (against). 

Freeman (for) with Mr. Fulbright (against). 

McLeod (for) with Mr. Green (against). 

Simmons (for) with Mr. Weaver (against 

Holaday (for) with Mr. Reid of Illinois 8 

Mouser (for) with Mr. Cartwright (against). 

Yates (for) with Mrs. Owen (against). 

Cooke (for) with Mr. Evans of Montana (against). 

Horr (for) with Mr. Sumners of Texas (against). 


Mr. HOGG of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, my colleague the 
gentleman from Indiana, Mr, GILLEN, is unavoidably absent. 
I am paired with the gentleman and desire to withdraw my 
vote and answer “ present.” 
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Mr. LOOFBOUROW. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Washington, Mr. Horr, has requested me to announce that 
he is unavoidably absent. If present, he would vote “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to, reconsider was laid on the table. 

GROUPING, COORDINATING, AND CONSOLIDATING OF EXECUTIVE AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES OF GOVERNMENT—EXTENSION OF 
REMARKS 
Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, all agree that 

all unnecessary bureaus, commissions, and boards should be 

abolished, but we do not at all agree on the list of those that 
are unnecessary. The task of determining which are un- 
necessary is about as difficult as it would be to get everybody 
to determine unanimously which children in the neighbor- 
hood are unnecessary or which religious denominations in 
the country should be eliminated. Might as well try to get 

a bunch of children to unanimously agree which of their 

pet dogs should be put to death; every boy likes his own 

dog best. 

Most bills here either create new bureaus, commissions, 
or boards, eliminate them, or give more power to them, or 
take part of their prerogatives from them. The real fight 
is over the merits or demerits of these agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

One thousand men may run for Congress and every one 
of them emphatically declare against unnecessary bureaus, 
commissions, and boards, and yet no two of the candidates 
have in mind the same bureaus or boards or commissions 
against which they mean to declare their opposition. Each 
is against what he does not like and for what he likes, and 
the likes and dislikes of no two are the same. It is a won- 
derful promise to make by one who does not wish to make 
his position clear; nobody knows what he means, and yet 
all may feel that the candidate is probably opposed to the 
same things he is opposed to and for the same things he is 
for; all of which is a mistake, for the likes and dislikes of 
no two people are often, if ever, identical. 

This kind of general promises always reminds me of the 
political leader who said: “If a thing is good and everybody 
is for it, I am for it; and if it is bad and everybody is against 
it, I am against it.” 

I have said this much to show just how difficult it is to 
consolidate or eliminate bureaus, and not because I am 
against a proper program along this line. With one breath 
candidates and Members of the House rail against bureaus 
and commissions, and with the next breath advocate a 
measure providing for additional and hitherto unheard-of 
powerful bureaus with thousands of expensive and unneces- 
sary employees. 

The true Representative must with greatest diligence 
watch every measure that is proposed here, if he is to 
honestly and intelligently help carry on the mighty fight 
against oppressive and unnecessary bureaus and in favor of 
those agencies which are rendering a real service to the 
people of our Nation. I am glad that the last Democratic 
platform has such a strong pronouncement along this line 
in language as follows: 

We advocate an immediate and drastic reduction of govern- 
mental expenditures by abolishing useless commissions and offices, 
consolidating departments and bureaus, and eliminating extrava- 


gance to accomplish a saving of not less than 25 per cent in the 
cost of the Federal Government. 


I am very much in favor of this policy, not only because it 
is a part of the platform of my party but because it is right. 
I have boundless faith in President-elect Roosevelt and shall 
do everything in my power to give him a free hand to bring 
about, to the fullest extent, the performance of this solemn 
promise. 

Too many such declarations were made in party plat- 
forms and never kept; too many candidates make such 
promises only to get votes and with no purpose of rendering 
real service by such a policy. I feel that the Democratic 
Party will keep its promise in this respect and thus render a 
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most splendid service. I have always fought for a proper 

policy along this line and am now in most hearty accord 

with my party in this respect. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—WASH- 
INGTON MONUMENT GROUNDS (H. DOC. NO. 528) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on the Library and ordered printed with illus- 
trations. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the report on the Washington Monu- 
ment Grounds authorized by the independent offices act of 
1931, together with several plans and estimates therefor. 

I wish to add that I am in accord with the conclusions of 
this report. a 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THe Wuite House, January 19, 1933. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, January 20, 1933, at 12 
o'clock noon. . 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Tentative list of committee hearings scheduled for Friday, 
January 20, 1933, as reported to the floor leader: 
NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Hearings—Cost of airplane carrier. 
MERCHANT MARINE, RADIO, AND FISHERIES 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Continue hearings on S. 4491, to regulate intercoastal 
carriers, 
LABOR 


(10 a. m.) 
Continue hearings on 5-day-week and 6-hour-day pro- 
posals. 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


(10.30 a. m.) 

Continue hearings on Samoa bill. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 

(10.30 a. m.) 

Hearings—Binghamton post office, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

873. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report of the Chief of Engineers, pursuant to the rivers 
and harbors act of August 8, 1917, on preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of Black River, Ark. and Mo., together with 
accompanying papers and illustrations; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

874. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a report on the Washington Monument 
Grounds authorized by the independent offices act of 1931, 
together with several plans and estimates therefor (H. Doc. 
No. 528); to the Committee on the Library and ordered to 
be printed, with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
13770. A bill to authorize an appropriation to carry out the 
provisions of the act of May 3, 1928 (45 Stat. L. 484); with 
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amendment (Rept. No. 1880). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GASQUE: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 12595, A bill to amend the teachers’ salary act of the 
District of Columbia, approved June 4, 1924, as amended, in 
relation to establishing the Wilson and Miner Teachers Col- 
leges on a basis comparable with recognized standards for 
accredited institutions of like kind; to raising the trade or 
vocational schools to the level of junior high schools, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1881). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. GASQUE: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 100. An act to amend section 586c of the act entitled 
“An act to amend subchapter 1 of chapter 18 of the Code 
of Laws for the District of Columbia relating to degree- 
conferring institutions,” approved March 2, 1929; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1882). Referred to the House 
Calendar. ` 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
11735. A bill to permanently set aside certain lands in Utah 
as an addition to the Navajo Indian Reservation, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1883). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
13007. A bill providing for the restoration of an Indian 
agent for the Lower Brule Indian Reservation; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1884). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CHAVEZ: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 13918. A bill to extend the operation of the act 
entitled “An act for the temporary relief of water users 
on irrigation projects constructed and operated under the 
reclamation law,” approved April 1, 1932; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1885). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXTI, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARE (by request): A bill (H. R. 14319) to pro- 
vide a civil government for the Virgin Islands of the United 
States; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 14320) to authorize the 
change of homestead designations on allotted Indian lands; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 14321) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, to acquire a new 
site in Huntsville, Ala., and to construct a building thereon 
for the accommodation of the courts, post office, and other 
Government offices; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: A bill (H. R. 14322) providing for 
loans or advances by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, through its regional credit corporations, to farm mort- 
gagors to enable them to lower the rate of interest on their 
farm-mortgage loans and to secure the postponement of the 
foreclosure of farm mortgages for a period of five years, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 14323) authorizing 
an appropriation to the Government of China for the ac- 
count of Li Po-tien; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: Resolution (H. Res. 356) limiting 
funeral expenses for Members of Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on Accounts. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution (H. Res. 357) directing that 
the pamphlet entitled The Uses of Alcohol as an Essential 
Chemical in the Arts, Sciences, and Industries“ be printed 
as a House document; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. MEAD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 563) to pro- 
vide for a change of site of the Federal building to be con- 
structed in Binghamton, N. Y.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Connecticut, 
memorializing Congress concerning national defense; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, 
memorializing Congress to pass the farmers’ farm relief act, 
commonly called the Frazier bill; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, petitioning Congress to enact 
necessary legislation for the remonetization of silver and for 
the removal of excessive tariff rates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


3 PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 14324) for the relief of 
certain disbursing officers of the Army of the United States 
and for the settlement of an individual claim approved by 
the War Department; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14325) to authorize settlement, allow- 
ance, and payment of certain claims; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 14326) for the relief of 
Eleanor Wright and William Wright, minor children of 
Donnie Wright, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 14327) to authorize the 
presentation of the congressional medal of honor to Emile 
Genereux, formerly of the United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FIESINGER: A bill (H. R. 14328) granting a 
pension to Charles Lyons; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 14329) grant- 
ing a pension to Elizabeth A. Blades; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 14330) granting a pension 
to John A. Cole; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of New York: A bill (H. R. 14331) for 
the relief of the J. M. Dooley Fireproof Warehouse Corpora- 
tion, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 14332) to renew and 
extend certain letters patent; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14333) for the relief of Michael Gian- 
netti; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 14334) for the relief of 
Harry C. Bertolucci; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 14335) making Henry 
B. Morehead eligible to receive the benefits of the civil serv- 
ice retirement act; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 14336) granting an 
increase of pension to Samuel Curry; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 14337) for the 
relief of John Henry Tackett; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14338) granting a pension to Addie 
Hall; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9674. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolutions adopted by the State 
senate, Albany, N. Y., favoring the Wagner resolution to 
remove all limitations on the amount which may be lent 
to States for relief purposes, etc.; to the Committee on 

and Currency. 

9675. By Mr. BRITTEN: Resolution passed by the North 
Side Citizens Club, October 26, 1932, in Chicago, III., re- 
questing more employment for Negroes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

9676. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the Legislature 
of the State of New York, urging the passage of Senator 
Wacner’s bill providing for seven significant changes in the 
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relief law of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

9677, By Mr. GARBER: Petition of the Cleveland County 
(Okla.) Good Government Club, Norman, Okla., condemn- 
ing the Glass banking bill and urging opposition to its 
enactment; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

9678. Also, petition of the National Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio, calling attention to proposed amendment to 
the radio act of 1927, embodied in House bill 7716, and 
urging careful consideration; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

9679. Also, petition of the National Building Granite 
Quarries Association, giving certain information in regard 
to the granite or marble business pertinent to the considera- 
tion of Senate Joint Resolution 226; also letter from Pellow 
Bros., Granite, Okla., urging support of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 226; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

9680. Also, petition urging support of railway pension bills, 
Senate bill 4646 and House Resolution 9891; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9681. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, urging enactment of Wagner bill to 
liberalize loans to States by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

9682. By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Petition of residents of 
Greensboro and Marydel, Md., and Harrington, Del., sup- 
porting the eighteenth amendment as the best solution to 
the liquor question yet advocated; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

9683. By Mr, HAINES: Resolution adopted by the Wom- 
an's Christian Temperance Union of St. Thomas, Pa., pre- 
sented at the request of its members; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

9684. By Mr. HOWARD: Resolution submitted by the Co- 
lumbus National Farm Loan Association of Columbus, Nebr., 
opposing foreclosures under this distressed agriculture de- 
pression and requesting that it be presented to the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

9685. Also, resolution adopted at the annual meeting of 
the members of the Rose-Hill National Farm Loan Associa- 
tion, urging immediate passage of the Frazier bill (S. 1197) 
for needed relief to the American farm borrower, requesting 
that same be presented to the House of Representatives and 
referred to proper committee; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. > 

9686. Also, resolution respecting bimetallic currency, and 
urging the Congress to favorably consider the Wheeler bill 
(S. 2487) now before the Committee on Finance in the 
United States Senate; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

9687. Also, resolution submitted by the Burt County Na- 
tional Farm Loan Association, signed by Axel H. Gilbert, 
president, and Loyd Lawrence, secretary-treasurer, request- 
ing that same be presented to the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9688. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Petition of Mrs. E. P. Ash- 
ley and other citizens of Kansas City, Kans., opposing any 
measure of repeal, nullification, or modification of the eight- 
eenth amendment, and urging adequate appropriations for 
the enforcement thereof; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9689. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Peter Henderson & 
Co., seedsmen, New York City, favoring 2-cent first-class 
letter rate; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9690. By Mr. MILLARD: Petition signed by residents of 
New Rochelle, Hastings on Hudson, and Larchmont, in the 
State of New York, protesting against the proposed cut in 
the War Department appropriation bill to eliminate citi- 
zens’ military training camps; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

9691. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition of Martha Elizabeth 
Roseland, chairman, and Elizabeth Moore, secretary, of the 
Dunbar Union of the Marshall County Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, protesting against the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment or modification of the Volstead Act 
and urging the passage of legislation for adequate appro- 
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priations to enforce prohibition; to the Committee on the 
‘Judiciary. 

9692. Also, resolution by the members of the First Na- 
tional Farm Loan Association, of Belmond, Iowa, forwarded 
by R. E. Courson, secretary-treasurer, regarding the farm- 
loan situation and requesting a reduction of charges on 
iloans, legislation to bring about higher farm prices, and the 
refinancing of farm mortgages at a lower rate of interest; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

9693. Also, resolution by the members of the First Na- 
tional Farm Loan Association, of Eagle Grove, Iowa, for- 
warded by Hallvard Kloster, secretary-treasurer, favoring 
House bill 13189, for the refinancing of farm-mortgage loans 
at a lower rate of interest and the consolidation of the 
joint-stock land-bank system with the Federal land banks, 
also requesting better service from the Federal land banks 
and that they be required to keep off the market lands ac- 
quired by them under foreclosure proceedings; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

9694. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citi- 
zens of Armstrong County, Pa., favoring the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States to ex- 
clude aliens, and count only American citizens, when mak- 
ing future congressional apportionments; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

9695. By Mr. SWING: Petition of 13 residents of Hemet, 
Calif., favoring the stop-alien representation amendment to 
the United States Constitution to cut out the 6,280,000 
aliens in this country and count only American citizens 
when making future apportionments for congressional dis- 
tricts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9696. Also, petition of the members of the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church, Santa Ana, Calif., protesting against the 
passage of the beer bill, H. R. 13742, and any other legisla- 
tion to legalize the manufacture and sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9697. By Mr. WATSON: Resolution adopted by the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Lansdale, Pa., op- 
posing the repeal of the eighteenth amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9698. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of citizens of Manor and 
Westmoreland City, Westmoreland County, Pa., urging sup- 
port of the stop-alien representation amendment to the 
United States Constitution to cut out 6,280,000 aliens in this 
country and count only American citizens when making 
future apportionments for congressional districts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9699. Also, petition of W. D. Robinson and 29 other citi- 
zens of Jeannette, Adamsburg, and Irwin, Pa., urging sup- 
port of the stop-alien representation amendment to the 
United States Constitution to cut out 6,280,000 aliens in this 
country and count only American citizens when making 
future apportionments for congressional districts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9700. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Eduarda K. Baltuff 
(Harris), making affidavit of knowledge of a conspiracy to 
defeat justice, the prohibition, customs, and revenue laws of 
the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 20, 1933 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 10, 1933) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. s 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Blaine Byrnes Couzens 
Austin Borah Capper Cutting 
Bailey Bratton Caraway Dale 
Bankhead Brookhart Connally Davis 
Barbour Broussard Coolidge Dickinson 
Bingham Bulkley Copeland 

Black Bulow Costigan Fess 


Fletcher Johnson Steiwer 
Frazier Kean Oddie Stephens 
George Kendrick Patterson Swanson 
Glass . Keyes Pittman Thomas, Idaho 
Glenn King Reed Thomas, Okla. 
Goldsborough La Follette Reynolds Trammell 
Gore wis Robinson, Ark. dings 
Grammer Logan Robinson, Ind. Vandenberg 
Harrison Long Russell Wagner 
Hastings McGill Schall Walcott 
Hatfield McKellar Schuyler Walsh, Mass 
Hayden Metcalf Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Hebert Moses Shipstead Watson 
Howell Neely Smith Wheeler 

Hull Norbeck Smoot White 


Mr. WHITE. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] is unavoidably detained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] yielded the floor yesterday 
afternoon with the understanding that he should be recog- 
nized this morning. 


FINAL ASCERTAINMENT OF ELECTORS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of State, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copy of the certificate of the Governor of New Mexico of the 
final ascertainment of electors for President and Vice Presi- 
dent in the State of New Mexico at the election of Novem- 
ber 8, 1932, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

After the Vice President laid before the Senate a memorial 
and resolutions, several Senators addresed the Chair. 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield for the transaction of routine 
business. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Idaho, which was referred to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining: 

STATE or IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

I, Franklin Girard, secretary of state of the State of Idaho, and 
legal custodian of the original enrolled copies of all acts passed 
at the various sessions of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, 
do hereby certify that the annexed constitute a full, true, and 
complete transcript of the original enrolled copy of Senate Joint 
Memorial No. 2, enacted by the twenty-first session of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho, and filed in this office, this 14th day 
of January, 1933. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the great seal of the State. Done at Boise, the capital of Idaho, 
this 14th day of January, A. D. 1933. 

[SEAL.] FRANKLIN GIRARD, 

Secretary of State. 
IN THE SENATE. 

Senate Joint Memorial No. 2 (by committee on mines and 
mining). 

Received and filed January 14, 1933. 

FRANKLIN GIRARD, 
Secretary of State. 


In THE SENATE. 
Senate Joint Memorial No. 2 (by committee on mines and mining) 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States of America: 

Your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Idaho, re- 
spectfully represent that— 

Whereas there has been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United States a bill, known as 
H. R. 13558, which provides for the filing of notices of locations 
of all mineral claims in land offices of the United States. This 
bill provides that a duplicate notice of the location of any min- 
ing claim under the mineral laws of the United States shall be 
filed in the local land office of the district in which the land is 
situated within 90 days after location. The bill further provides 
that within six months after its passage notices of location of 
any mining claim now located under the laws of the United 
States must be filed in the local land office in addition to the 
filing required under the existing law. The bill further provides 
that duplicate affidavits showing proof of work performed or im- 
provements made upon mining claims shall, in addition to filing 
requirements under the existing laws, be filed in the local land 
office within 90 days after the closing of the year in which such 
work was performed or improvements made. The bill further 
provides that in case of failure to file the duplicate notice of 
location or affidavit of proof within the periods required shall 
throw all claims open to relocation in the same manner as if no 
location had been made. The bill further grants to the Sec- 


retary of the Interior authority to prescribe rules and regulations 
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for carrying out the provisions of the act and to require the 
payment of such fees as may be deemed necessary to defray ex- 
pengos SRE DL She NUDE Or AT Paper oguirod to Oe: Meck Under 
the provisions of the act; and 

Whereas approximately 14 per cent of the total area of the 
State of Idaho is unsurveyed and 36.2 per cent of the total area 
of the State is within the bounds of national forests; and 

Whereas, as almost all of the unsurveyed land and forest areas 
are potential mineral lands, and thousands of mining claims now 
located on them, or which may hereafter be located on them, 
have not and can not be so described, in the location notices, that 
these claims could be placed upon a map without a long, tedious, 
and expensive survey; and 

Whereas, as such claims are held by citizens and companies, 
or may be located by others who are unable to bear the expense 
of surveying them; and 

Whereas, as there are but two United States land offices in 
Idaho, one at Coeur d'Alene and the other at Blackfoot, and each 
is far removed from the principal mineralized areas of each dis- 
trict; and 

Whereas H. R. 13558, Seventy-second Congress, second session, 
proposes to require filing a duplicate notice of location and dupli- 
cate notice of proof of labor of all mining claims which are now 
located, or which may hereafter be located, in the local land office 
of the district in which the lands covered by the location are 
situated, and provides that in failure to do so that such claims 
shall be open to relocation in the same manner as if no location 
had been made, and further provides and gives authority to the 
Secretary of the Interior to prescribe rules and regulations for 
carrying out the provisions of the act and the payment of such 
fees as he may deem necessary; and 

Whereas it is unjust and unfair and wholly unnecessary to 
prescribe such rules and regulations and to impose such an ex- 
pense, as can be prescribed under this act, upon anybody holding 
or locating mining claims; and 

Whereas the enactment of such a law would cause the for- 
feiture of almost all unpatented mining claims and act as a bar 
against new locations, thus paralyzing development and prospect- 
ing, and is very detrimental to the best interest of Idaho; and 

Whereas this act is in direct conflict with many of the provi- 
sions of chapter 2, title 30, United States Code, compact edition, 
and does not repeal or amend them and thus great confusion 
and doubt as to the mining law would ensue; and 

Whereas the proposed law is one further step toward Fed- 
eral autocratic and bureaucratic control of the exploitation of 
the natural resources of Idaho: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Idaho (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That we earnestly request that said 
bill, namely H. R. 13558, be not passed, and that no similar legisla- 
tion be enacted during this period of economic depression; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Idaho is 
hereby instructed to forward this memorial to the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the United States of America, 
and that copies hereof be sent to the Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from the State of Idaho and to the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands in the United States House of 
Representatives. 

This Senate Joint Memorial No. 2 passed the senate on the 13th 
day of January, 1933. 

Geo. E. HILL, 
President of the Senate. 


This. Senate Joint Memorial No. 2 passed the house of repre- 
sentatives on the 13th day of January, 1933. 
ROBERT COULTER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


I hereby certify that the within Senate Joint Memorial No. 2 
originated in the senate during the twenty-second session of the 
Legislature of the State of Idaho. 

M. J. HAMMOND, 


Secretary of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate reso- 
lutions adopted by the council of the city of Columbus, 
Ohio, favoring the passage of the bill (S. 36) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural post roads and 
for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, and for other purposes, so as to permit Fed- 
eral monetary aid to municipalities in the construction of 
streets, and so forth, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. KEAN presented letters in the nature of memorials 
from sundry banks and bankers in the State of New Jersey 
remonstrating against the practice of giving publicity to 
loans made by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which were referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. REED presented petitions numerously signed of 
sundry citizens of the State of Pennsylvania, praying for 
@ prompt senatorial investigation of the motion-picture 


industry, and also the passage of legislation providing for 
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the supervision of motion pictures, at the point of produc- 
tion, before the picture has been filmed, and so forth, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Altamont and Galena and adult members of the Blue Hill 
Methodist Church, of Hunter, all in the State of Kansas, 
remonstrating against the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution or the repeal or modification of 
the national prohibition law, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented a memorial of sundry 
citizens of Rock Hall, Md., remonstrating against the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution or the 
repeal or modification of the national prohibition law, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented memorials of the 
Springfield Central Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
of Springfield, and of sundry citizens of Athol, in the State 
of Massachusetts, remonstrating against the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution or the repeal 
or modification of the national prohibition law, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLAINE presented a memorial of 68 citizens of Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., remonstrating against the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution or the repeal 
or modification of the national prohibition law, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society of the Kingsley Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Milwaukee, Wis., praying for the prompt ratifi- 
cation of the World Court protocols, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 


He also presented the petition of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society of the Kingsley Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., praying for the passage of legislation 
to regulate the motion-picture industry, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 


FARM-LOAN MORTGAGES 


Mr. SWANSON presented a letter in the nature of a pe- 
tition from a committee representing the Prince William 
County National Farm Loan Association, of Prince William 
County, Va., which was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Manassas, Va., January 19, 1933. 
Senator CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Swanson: At a meeting of the Prince William 
County National Farm Loan Association, of Prince William 
County, Va., this day held at Manassas, Va., the undersigned were 
appointed a committee to consider the plight of the farmers 
affiliated with said association and to recommend such legislative 
action by the Federal Government as might be best calculated to 
afford them relief. The committee, after due consideration of the 
matter, recommended the following: 

1. A moratorium of from three to five years on all Federal farm 
loans, during which time all payments on farm-loan mortgages 
of both principal and interest shall be suspended, the total period 
covered by the mortgages to be extended for a corresponding 
length of time; and, 

2. A reduction to 3 per cent annually of the rate of interest on 
all farm-loan mortgages, with an annual amortization of 1 per 
cent, making a total of 4 per cent; and, 

3. Relief from the payment of interest on the portion of the 
loans by Federal land banks that are deducted for stock, such 
interest to be deducted from the semiannual payments made by 
the borrowers. 

The foregoing recommendations of the committee were unani- 
mously adopted by the meeting, and the committee was then in- 
structed to take the matter up with you, with the urgent request 
that you seek at once to bring about the requisite legislation by 
Congress to effect the relief outlined above. It is in accordance 
with this instruction that we now- address you on this matter, 
and we earnestly hope that you will use the full measure of your 
efforts and influence to bring about legislation that will afford 
some relief to the farmers of the country. We feel that the type 
of relief suggested above will be more advantageous to farmers 
than additional loans to them for the purpose of purchasing seed 
and fertilizer or for other purposes. 

T. R. Hurst, Chairman, 

S. C. HARLEY, 

J. J. CONNER, 

O. C. LYNN, 
Committee 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13523) in reference to land in 
the Bonnet Carre floodway area, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1098) thereon. 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9714) for the re- 
lief of Marion F. Blackwell, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1099) thereon. 

Mr, SCHALL, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12329) to establish the 
boundary lines of the Chippewa Indian territory in the State 
of Minnesota, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1102) thereon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2583) for 
the relief of Albert Lawrence Sliney, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1103) thereon. 

RESOLUTIONS REPORTED BY THE INDIAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following resolutions, reported them 
each with an amendment, submitted reports thereon, and 
moyed that they be referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, which was 
agreed to: 

S. Res. 322. Resolution authorizing a further expenditure 
in the investigation of the matter of Federal aid to States 
wherein are located Indian lands not subject to State taxa- 
tion (Rept. No. 1100); and 

S. Res. 323. Resolution extending the time for making a 
general survey of the condition of Indians in the United 
States, and providing for payment thereof (Rept. No. 1101). 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that on January 19, 1933, that committee 
presented to the President of the United States the enrolled 
bill (S. 4095) to amend an act entitled “An act to punish 
the unlawful breaking of seals of railroad cars containing 
interstate or foreign shipments, the unlawful entering of 
such cars, the stealing of freight and express packages or 
baggage or articles in process of transportation in interstate 
shipment, and the felonious asportation of such freight or 
express packages or baggage or articles therefrom into an- 
other district of the United States, and the felonious posses- 
sion or reception of the same,” approved February 13, 1913, 
as amended (U. S. C., title 18, secs. 409-411) , by extending its 
provisions to provide for the punishment of stealing or 
otherwise unlawful taking of property from passenger cars, 
sleeping cars, or dining cars, or from passengers on such 
cars, while such cars are parts of interstate trains, and 
authorizing prosecution therefor in any district in which the 
defendant may have taken or been in possession of the 
property stolen or otherwise unlawfully taken. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 5461) referring the claims of the Turtle Moun- 
tain Band of Chippewa Indians of North Dakota to the 
Court of Claims for adjudication and settlement; 

A bill (S. 5462) defining the term “ Indian” with respect 
to guardianship by the United States; and 

(By request.) A bill (S. 5463) to authorize the change of 
homestead designations on allotted Indian lands; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5464) granting a pension to Patsy Dennis John- 
son (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 5465) for the relief of the Western Electric Co. 
(Inc.); to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5466) authorizing the George Washington- 
Wakefield Memorial Bridge Corporation, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
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the Potomac River at or near Dahlgren, Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 5467) for the relief of George L. Vincent; and 

A bill (S. 5468) to amend section 604 of the revenue act 
of 1932; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: 

A bill (S. 5469) to provide for the creation of the Morris- 
town National Historical Park in the State of New Jersey, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5470) authorizing the sale of certain property 
no longer required for public purposes in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Idaho: 

A bill (S. 5471) to authorize advances to the reclamation 
fund, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Trriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 5472) granting a pension to Mary R. Gardner; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 5473) granting a pension to Joseph Wilfong; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 5474) for the relief of Augustus Thompson (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 5475) to amend section 3 of the act of May 
28, 1928, relating to salary rates of certain civil-service 
positions; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. KEYES: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 237) authorizing the erection 
in the Department of State Building of a memorial to the 
American diplomatic and consular officers who while on 
active duty lost their lives under heroic or tragic circum- 
stances; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
HERMISTON AND WEST EXTENSION IRRIGATION DISTRICTS, UMA- 

TILLA PROJECT, OREGON 

Mr. STEIWER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 5341) to provide for the 
termination of Federal operation of the Hermiston irrigation 
district and the west extension irrigation district of the 
Umatilla irrigation project, Oregon, which was referred to 
the Committee on Irrigation and reclamation and ordered 
to be printed. 


COMPOSITIONS AND EXTENSIONS OF AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I present 
and ask unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD, 
printed in bill form and appropriately referred, an amend- 
ment to H. R. 14133, the bankruptcy bill. The amendment 
relates to agricultural compositions and extensions. I should 
also like to have printed in the Recor», in conjunction with 
the amendment itself, an analysis of the provisions of the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order 
will be made. The amendment will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The amendment and analysis above referred to are as 
follows: 


Amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. Rosrnson of 
Arkansas to the bill (H. R. 14133) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto, viz: 

On page 2, line 10, after the word “corporation,” insert “and 
excepting a farmer as hereinafter defined.” 

On page 19, after line 6, insert the following: 

“Src. 76. Agricultural compositions and extensions: (a) Courts 
of bankruptcy are authorized, upon petition of at least 15 farmers 
within any county who certify that they intend to file petitions 
under this section, to appoint for such county one or more 
referees, to be known as conciliation commissioners, or to desig- 
nate for service in such county a conciliation commissioner pre- 
viously appointed for a contiguous county. In case more than 
one conciliation commissioner is appointed for a county, each 
commissioner shall act separately and shall have such territorial 
jurisdiction within the county as the court shall specify. A 
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conciliation commissioner shall have a term of Office of one year 
and may be removed by the court if his services are no longer 
needed or for other cause. No individual shall be eligible to 
appointment as a conciliation commissioner unless he is eligible 
for appointment as a referee and in addition is a resident of the 
county, familiar with agricultural conditions therein and not 
engaged directly or indirectly in the farm-mortgage business, the 
business of financing farmers or transaction in agricultural com- 
modities, or the business of marketing or dealing in agricultural 
commodities or of furnishing agricultural supplies. A concilia- 
tion commissioner shall serve without compensation, but shall 
be entitled in lieu of expenses to a per diem allowance of $7 a 
day for each day of service and mileage at the rate of 5 cents a 
mile while going to and from his place of residence or otherwise 
traveling on official business. No fees, costs, or other charges 
shall be charged or taxed to any farmer by any conciliation com- 
missioner or with respect to any proceeding under this section. 
A conciliation commissioner may accept and avail himself of 
office space, equipment, facilities, and assistance furnished him 
by other Federal, or by State, county, or other public officials in 
the county for which the conciliation commissioner is appointed 
or designated. In each judicial district the court may designate 
one conciliation commissioner as a supervising conciliation com- 
missioner. Any conciliation commissioner so designated shall 
have such supervisory functions under this section as the court 
may specify and shall receive compensation at the rate of $——— 
per year, and in lieu of the per diem allowance hereinbefore pro- 
vided subsistence and travel expenses in accordance with the law 
applicable to officers of the Department of Justice. 

“ (b) At any time within five years after this section takes ef- 
fect, a petition may be filed with a conciliation commissioner for 
any county, by any farmer residing in the county, or by any 
creditor of such farmer, stating that the farmer is insolvent or 
unable to meet his debts as they mature, and that it is desirable 
to effect a composition or an extension of time to pay his debts. 
The petition or answer of the farmer shall be accompanied by 
his schedules. If any such petition is filed, an order of adjudi- 
cation shall not be entered except as provided hereinafter in this 


section. 

(oe) After the filing of such petition or answer by the farmer, 
the farmer shall, within such time and in such form as the con- 
ciliation commissioner shall determine, file an inventory of his 
estate. 

“(d) The conciliation commissioner shall promptly call the 
first meeting of creditors, stating in the notice that the farmer 
proposes to offer terms of composition or extension, and inclosing 
with the notice a summary of the inventory, a brief statement of 
the farmer’s indebtedness as shown by the schedules, and a list 
of the names and addresses of the secured creditors and un- 
secured creditors, with the amounts owing to each as shown by 
the schedules. At the first meeting of the creditors, the farmer 
may be examined, and the creditors may appoint a committee to 
submit to the conciliation commissioner a supplementary inven- 
tory of the farmer's estate. The conciliation commissioner, sub- 

ect to the approval of the court, shall, after hearing the parties 

interest, fix a reasonable time within which application for 
confirmation shall be made, and may later extend such time for 
cause shown. The conciliation commissioner shall exercise such 
supervision and control over the farming operations of the farmer 
as the creditors at such first meeting or any subsequent meet- 
ing, with the approval of the commissioner, shall direct. 

“(e) There shall be prepared by, or under the supervision of, 
the conciliation commissioner a final inventory of the farmer's 
estate, and in the preparation of such inventory the commissioner 
shall give due consideration to the inventory filed by the farmer 
and to any supplementary inventory filed by a committee of the 
creditors. 

“(f) An application for the confirmation of a composition or 
extension proposal may be filed in the court of bankruptcy after, 
but not before (1) it has been 3 writing by a majority 
in number of all creditors whose c. have been allowed, in- 
cluding secured creditors whose claims are affected, which num- 
ber shall represent a majority in amount of such claims, and (2) 
the money or security necessary to pay all debts which have 
priority unless waived, and in case of a composition, the consid- 
eration to be paid by the farmer to his creditors, has been depos- 
ited in such place as shall be designated by and subject to the 
order of the court. 

“(g) A date and place, with reference to the convenience of 
the parties in interest, shall be fixed for a hearing upon each 
application for the confirmation of the composition or extension 
proposal and upon such objections as may be made to its con- 
firmation. 

“(h) The court shall confirm the proposal if satisfied that (1) 
it includes an equitable and feasible method of liquidation for 
secured creditors and of financial rehabilitation for the farmer; 
(2) it is for the best interests of all creditors; and (3) the offer 
and its acceptance are in good faith, and have not been made or 
procured except as herein provided, or by any means, promises, or 
acts herein forbidden. In applications for extensions the court 
shall require proof from each creditor filing a claim that such 
claim is free from usury as defined by the laws of the place where 
the debt is contracted. 

“(i) The terms of a composition or extension proposal may 
extend the time of payment of either secured or unsecured debts, 
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or both, and may provide for priority of payments to be made 
during the period of extension as between secured and unsecured 
creditors. It may also include specific undertakings by the 
farmer during the period of the extension, including provisions 
for payments on account, and may provide for supervisory or 
other control by the conciliation commissioner over the farmer's 
affairs during such period, and for the termination of such period 
of supervision or control under conditions specified. 

“(j) Upon its confirmation a composition or extension proposal 
shall be binding upon the farmer and his secured and unsecured 
creditors: Provided, That such composition or extension shall not 
impair the lien of any secured creditor, but shall affect only the 
time and method of its liquidation. 

“(k) Upon the confirmation of a composition the consideration 
shall be distributed under the supervision of the conciliation 
commissioner as the court shall direct, and the case dismissed. 
Upon the confirmation of an extension proposal the court may 
dismiss the proceeding or retain jurisdiction of the farmer and 
his property during the period of the extension in order to pro- 
tect and preserve the estate and enforce, through the conciliation 
commissioner, the terms of the extension proposal. 

“(1) The judge may, upon the application of the parties in in- 
terest, file at any time within six months after the composition or 
extension proposal has been confirmed, set the same aside and 
reinstate the case, if it shall be made to appear upon a trial that 
fraud was practiced in the procuring of such composition or exten- 
sion, and that knowledge thereof has come to the petitioners since 
the confirmation thereof. 

“(m) The filing of a petition pleading for relief under this sec- 
tion shall subject the farmer and his property, wherever located, 
to the exclusive jurisdiction of the court. In proceedings under 
this section, except as otherwise provided herein, the jurisdiction 
and powers of the court, the title, powers, and duties of its officers, 
the duties of the farmer, and the rights and liabilities of creditors, . 
and of all persons with respect to the property of the farmer, shall 
be the same as if a voluntary petition for adjudication had been 
filed and a decree of adjudication had been entered on the day 
when the farmer's petition or answer was filed. 

“(n) Except upon petition made to and granted by a court of 
bankruptcy after and recommendation by the conciliation 
commissioner, the following proceedings shall not be instituted, or 
if instituted at any time prior to the filing of a petition under 
this section, shall not be maintained, in any court or otherwise, 
against the farmer or his property, pending the termination of 
proceedings under this section: . 

“(1) for any demand, debt, or account, including 
any money demand; 

“(2) Proceedings for foreclosure of a mortgage on land, or for 
cancellation, rescission, or specific performance of an agreement 
for sale of land or for recovery of possession of land; 

“(3) Proceedings to acquire title to land by virtue of any tax 

e: 


4 Proceedings by way of execution, attachment, or garnish- 
ment; 

“(5) Proceedings to sell land under or in satisfaction of any 
judgment or mechanic's lien; and 

“(6) Seizure, distress, or other proceedings under an execution 
or under any lease, lien, chattel mortgage, conditional sale agree- 
ment, crop payment ent, or mortgage. 

o) The prohibitions of subdivision (n) shall not apply to pro- 
ceedings for the collection of taxes, or interest or penalties with 
respect thereto, nor to proceedings affecting solely property other 
than that used in farming operations or comprising the home or 
household effects of the farmer or his family. 

“(p) A conciliation commissioner shall upon request assist any 
farmer in preparing and filing a petition under this section and 
in all matters subsequent thereto arising under this section; and 
farmers shall not be required or advised to be represented by an 
attorney in any proceeding under this section. 

“(q) For the purpose of this section and section 74 the term 
“farmer” means any individual who is personally bona fide en- 
gaged primarily in farming operations or the principal part of 
whose income is derived from farming operations, and includes the 
personal representative of a deceased farmer; and a farmer shall 
. deemed a resident of any county in which such farming opera- 

ons occur.” 


COMPOSITIONS AND EXTENSIONS OF AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS 
(Memorandum explanatory of proposed amendments to H. R. 14133) 


The composition and extension of agricultural indebtedness is 
an important part of any legislative program to meet the emer- 
gency credit situation in agriculture. The attached draft on the 
subject is based upon principles recently approved in a conference 
of farm organization leaders representing the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Grange, the Farmers’ National 
Grain Corporation, the American Cotton Cooperative Association, 
and the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Association. 

The draft follows the principles with certain additions and 
modifications hereinafter set forth, as well as the actual language 
so far as practicable, of the bill now being considered by the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, H. R. 14133. 

The proposals of the farm leaders necessarily confine themselves 
te the amendments to the bankruptcy law as affecting the agri- 
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cultural situation and are not to be regarded as expressing any 
views as to the treatment to be given other debtors. 

The principal additions and modifications to H. R. 14133, as con- 
tained in the attached draft, are as follows: 

(1) Specific provisions staying the institution or maintenance 
of foreclosure p: in State or other courts during the 
pendency of any proceeding for the composition and extension of 
the indebtedness of the particular farmer. The opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court in Isaacs v. Hobbs Tie & Lumber 
Co. (282 U. S. 734), clearly sets forth that under the present bank- 
ruptcy law foreclosure proceedings can be stayed if instituted 
after the commencement of bankruptcy or composition proceed- 
ings. The present bankruptcy law does not permit the staying of 
such proceedings instituted but not completed before the com- 
mencement of the bankruptcy or composition proceedings. This 
result, however, follows from the terms of the present bankruptcy 
act and not from any constitutional inhibition. The attached 
draft therefore provides for the stay of foreclosure proceedings in- 
stituted but not completed before, as well as those instituted after, 
the commencement of proceedings for composition or extension 
of the indebtedness of the farmer. 

(2) Provision is made for a decentralized system of administra- 
tion close to the farmer and at a minimum of governmental ex- 

. This is done by means of special referees who will act as 
conciliation commissioners in the agricultural counties (of which 
there are now 2,911 in the United States), and will avail them- 
selves of certain existing facilities and assistance in order to save 
expense. A conciliation commissioner may serve more than one 
county or, in case of a county in which the amount of work is 
great, there may be more than one conciliation commissioner in 
the county. Farmers can not and would not, it is believed, avail 
themselves of the usual referee system with its costs, formalities, 
and necessity for counsel. Neither would the ordinary referee be 
sufficiently familiar with local farm conditions in a county and 
with the farmer and his local creditors, to be effective in compos- 
ing the farmer's indebtedness. The system provided in H. R. 
14133 is one adapted to large debtors and not to small farmers. 
Further, when it is considered that in the distressed States more 
than a majority of the farms are mortgaged, and that a large por- 
tion of the mortgaged farms are in distress, it is readily seen that 
the number of petitions for composition or extension of indebted- 
ness of farmers would be large, although relatively small in the 
amounts involved. The number, it is believed, would be beyond 
the power of the present referee system to handle. 

(3) The draft does not place the farmer in bankruptcy and re- 
quire the liquidation of his estate in case a composition or ex- 
tension is not reached and confirmed. tcy is not favored 
by the farmers, and the present bankruptcy laws prohibit involun- 
tary bankruptcy proceedings against farmers. In consequence, the 
attached draft sets forth the proceeding as one to avoid bank- 
ruptcy, and one which, if it is unsuccessful in arriving at a com- 
position or extension, leaves the farmer in the same position as 
under the existing bankruptcy act, namely, the farmer will go 
into bankruptcy only if he files a yoluntary petition and he can 
not be forced into bankruptcy by his creditors. 

(4) The attached draft sets forth a system that is not ex- 
pensive to the farmer. The costs of ordinary composition pro- 
ceeding, such as those set forth in H. R. 14133, are beyond the 
power of the farmer to meet in his present impoverished condition. 
The draft, therefore, further provides that the farmer need not 
be represented by counsel and that the conciliation commissioner 
shall offer assistance to the farmer in carrying out his part of the 
composition or extension proceedings. 

The above additions and modifications to H. R. 14133, it is be- 
lieved, are essential to any system of composition or extension 
that will be useful in meeting the present farm situation. 

The attached draft provides that the system set up shall be 
of an emergency character only and shall apply only with respect 
to petitions filed within the next five years. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. FRAZIER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
338), which was referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That clause 6 of Rule XVI of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate is amended by inserting immediately before the period 
at the end thereof a semicolon and the following: “and that 
three members of the Committee on Indian Affairs, to be selected 
by said committee, shall be ex officio members of the Committee 
on Appropriations, to serve on said committee when the items 
pertaining to Indian affairs are being considered by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in the bill making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior, and at least ome member of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs shall be a member of any conference 
committee appointed to confer with the House upon items per- 
taining to Indian affairs contained in the bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior.” 


DIVIDENDS AND WAGES 
Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp an article by Paul H. Douglas, professor at Chi- 


cago University, relating to the decrease in wages as com- 
pared with the decrease in dividends or profits. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
The article is as follows: 


[From the World Tomorrow, December 28, 1932] 
DIVIDENDS SOAR, WAGES DROP 
By Paul H. Douglas, professor at Chicago University 


The claim has frequently been made that all classes have suf- 
fered equally during the present depression and that while the 
absolute hardships of the urban wage earners may have been 
greater than those of the owners of industrial, commercial, and 
financial property their relative losses have been no larger. It is 
important, therefore, to consider the actual facts, and after this 
is done to draw certain conclusions as to a proper public policy 
for the future. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics assemble monthly 
figures on the total amounts paid out in wages by some 16,000 
manufacturing concerns, which in 1929 employed approximately 
4,200,000 of workers, or about 45 per cent of the wage earners 
who were then engaged in manufacturing. The relative amounts 
which were thus paid out are shown in the following table: 


Relative total amounts paid out in wages by manufacturing estab- 
Konts reporting to the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statis 3 


117 ha E N ARNE E Ee ee eR eee OE 80 
DL fC eae ae tt Od Lea tons DER TR eS eee ere as) ANDTO 
nenn a a ee 46 
r y i a ee 39 
fr rece ate ec nereese 38 


It will be seen from this table that the total amount paid out 
in wages by American manufacturers did not increase from 1926 
to 1929; it was the same in the latter year asin the former. During 
1930 the total fell by 20 per cent, to a relative of 80, and during 
1931 the total fell 20 more points, or 25 per cent, to 60. The 
amount paid to the workers has continued to decline during the 
present year. By June it was only 39 per cent of what it had 
been in 1929 and 1926, and by September only 38 per cent. This 
great decline in total wage payments was the result of three asso- 
ciated features of the depression, namely, (1) the decrease in em- 
ployment; (2) the short time worked by a very considerable frac- 
tion of the wage earners who were still fortunate enough to have 
a job; and (3) reductions in the hourly rates of pay of those 
employed. 

It is, of course, true that against these reductions in the total 
wage payments should be set the decrease in the cost of living 
during this period. If we take the average for 1929 as 100, then 
the average for 1930, according to the surveys of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, was approximately 97, and for 1931 approxi- 
mately 887 By June of this year the cost of living index, how- 
ever, had fallen to 80, a decline of 20 per cent from the 1929 level. 
If we divide the index of relative total wages paid to the workers 
by the index of urban living costs, our resultant indexes of the 
relative actual purchasing power of total wages are as follows: 


Year: (1929 = 100) 
2A per RR OS Se ee Sr aah 82 
akri SEE a A RS EE RR SLA Sot SE 68 
PITT a U a y Rae ee ee ata AES ote EO ia ne 49 


The real wages of the workers in manufacturing were, therefore, 
18 per cent less in 1930 and 32 per cent less in 1931 than they 
had been in 1929. By June of this year they were approximately 
only half of what they had been three years before. 

The manufacturing wage earners have, of course, not been the 
only ones who have suffered. Those in other industries have lost 
as well, as is shown in the boxed table (p. 612) covering 14 non- 
manufacturing groups, which probably employed in 1929 not far 
from 6,000,000 workers. 

A study of this table shows how deeply the depression has cut 
into the real income of these groups of workers. The total wages 
of the bituminous-coal miners were in September only three- 
tenths of what they had been in 1929, while those of the anthra- 
cite miners were less than one-half of what they had been then. 
The metalliferous miners have fared far worse, since their total 
was only about one-sixth of what it had been. The workers in 
quarrying and petroleum producing were down to the level of 
those in bituminous and anthracite mining, respectively. While 
the workers in other industries did not suffer as severely as those 
in the five mentioned, their losses were, nevertheless, heavy. 


*Monthly Labor Review, July, 1932, p. 202; ibid., April, 1932, 
p. 277; ibid., September, 1932, p. 1178. The statistics up to and 
including 1931 are for 54 industries. Those for January, 1932, are 
for 89 industries, and these have been adjusted to allow for the 
difference between the two sets of indexes in 1931. 

See the results of the periodic cost of living surveys in 33 cities, 
published in the Monthly Labor Review, August, 1931, p. 451, and 
April, 1932, p. 886. 
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Relative total amounts paid out in wages by certain nonmanufac- 
turing industries in 1930, 1931, and the first part of 1932, as 
compared with 19291 


Relative total amount paid out in wages 
(1929 100 


Industry 


1. Anthracite mining 
2. Bituminous mining 


SSSS ESSENER 


12. Canning and preserving. ......... 
13. aari fee ce ee — 


14. Cleaning and dyeing—— 


1 Monthly Labor Review, July, 1932, pp. 208-209; ibid., April, 1932, p. 981. 


It is notorious that the railroad workers have suffered greatly 
during the depression, as is evidenced by the fact that the total 
amount paid out in wages and salaries in April of this year was 
only 54 per cent of the amount thus distributed by the railroads 
in December, 1924.4 Since April, of course, the wage bill has still 
further decreased. 

The building workers also have lost heavily, since the estimated 
total expenditures for construction in 1931 were only 29 per cent 
of what they were in 1926 and only 40 per cent of what they were 
in 1929.“ This year the bottom has dropped still further in the 
construction industries. 

I have not as yet tabulated the precise average decline for all 
17 of these groups, but from computations it would 
seem that by June of this year the total wage payments to these 
groups could not have appreciably exceeded 45 per cent of the 
1929 level and may not have been even as high as that. Such a 
figure would have meant a decline of 44 per cent in total purchas- 
ing power as compared with that of three years before. 

Let us now compare with these losses by the wage earners the 
relative fortunes of the owners of nonlanded property. Their 
“paper” wealth has, of course, declined greatly through the fall 
in the prices of securities. Thus, the Standard Statistics Co.’s 
index of stock prices was in June of 1932 only slightly over one- 
seventh of what it had been in September, 1929.° The decline in 
bonds while of course much less was still appreciable. 

But while the paper wealth of the owners declined in this 
fashion and while the net profits of corporations fell off very 
markedly, the cash income of the owners of American corpora- 
tions, because of the previous policy of most corporations in build- 
ing up reserves for the protection of the stock and bond holders, 
was maintained to a truly remarkable degree. This fact is attested 
by the data published by the Standard Statistics Co. concerning 
the amounts distributed in dividends and interest by all Ameri- 
can corporations since 1926. Since those figures were collected 
and published by the largest and most important statistical con- 
cern used by big businesses, they can not be accused of coming 
from either incompetent or anticapitalistic sources. 


Total interest and dividend payments by American 
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ations 


Corpor: 
by years, 1926-1931, according to the Standard Statistics Co+ 
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TTT — — 5, 571 129 
1928. 6, 028 137 
TT:: ... A AT Ne aN 7, 588 173 
19880——— 8,578 196 
III 8, 228 187 
1932 (first 9 months) 8 
1932 (estimated) 6, 800-7, 200 155-164 


1 See Base Book, Standard Statistical Bulletin, January, 1932, p. 47; Statistical 
Bulletin, November, 1932, p. 6. 

It may be noted that the payments of interest and dividends 
rose, from 1926 to 1929, by no less than 73 per cent, or from 
four and four-tenths to seven and six-tenths billion dollars. The 
actual payments were as a matter of fact virtually a full billion 
dollars more in 1930 than they had been in 1929, or 96 per cent 


t Compiled from the monthly bulletins on wage statistics, issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

* Monthly Labor Review, April, 1932, p. 886. 

216.1 in September, 1929, and 33.5 in June, 1932. See Standard 
Statistics Co.’s Statistical Bulletin, November, 1932, p. 7. 
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more than they had been in 1926. This was for the most part 
made possible by some of the large earnings which were made in 
1929 but which were not distributed until the following year. 
While the total of such payments fell in 1931 by about three hun- 
dred and fifty millions, the level was still approximately 8 per 
cent above that of 1929 and no less than 87 per cent above that 
of 1926. During the first nine months of 1932 the total distri- 
buted by the corporations in dividends and interest was slightly 
over five and four-tenths billions of dollars. At this rate the total 
for the year will probably range between six and eight-tenths and 
seven and two-tenths billions. The former figure would still be 
55 per cent above 1926, even if 11 per per cent below 1929, while 
the latter would be 64 per cent above the 1926 total and only 5 
per cent below that of 1929. 

Thus we are led to following startling conclusions: * 

1. American dividend and interest payments by corporations 
increased by approximately 73 per cent between 1926 and 1929, 
while total wage payments in manufacturing remained stationary. 

2. In 1930 interest and dividends increased between 13 and 14 
per cent as compared with 1929, or to a height of 96 per cent 
above 1926, while wages in manufacturing were 20 per cent below 
their level for that year. 

3. In 1931 interest and dividend payments were still above those 
in 1929 and 87 per cent above those of 1926, while wage payments 
in manufacturing were 40 per cent below their totals for both 
1926 and 1929. 

4. While dividend and interest payments did begin to fall off 
in 1932, wages declined still more. While wages in manufacturing 
for the nine months from January to September, 1932, averaged 
less than 43 per cent of their totals in 1926 and 1929, the dividend 
and interest payments were at a rate only 5 per cent below those 
of 1929 and 64 per cent above those of 1926. It should moreover 
be remembered that the fall in living costs made the gain in the 
real income of the stock and bond holders even greater than is 
indicated by the monetary figures alone. 

From the widely varying fortunes of the wage earners and the 
owners of industry during this depression and the years which 
preceded it we may draw at least four morals: 

1. Since it has been the industrial wage earners and the farmers, 
and not the owners of industry, who have borne the brunt of the 
depression, it is highly important to keep that fact in mind when 
plans are laid for future taxation or for the financing of relief. 
The earnings of the workers have in fact been cut to such a point 
that to throw heavier burdens upon them in the form of a sales 
tax, or forced contributions to unemployment relief in money or 
shared work, would be putting the load upon those classes in the 
urban communities, which have been most severely defiated. 

2. It is highly dangerous to society for such an inflation of 
profits to occur as did actually happen during the seven years 
from 1923 to 1929, inclusive. For this great rise caused, on the 
one hand, the great speculative mania of those years which ulti- 
mately ruined so many and which served to debase our national 
standards. On the other hand, it led to the expansion of capital 
equipment at such a rate that the increased quantity of con- 
sumers' goods when finally turned out could only be sold at such 
greatly reduced prices as to help precipitate the depression itself. 
It would ultimately have been far better for America had the 
profits of these years been greatly reduced, whether by an increase 
in money wages or by a slow decrease in prices. 

3. It is manifestly grossly inequitable that only the owners of 
industry, who need such protection the least, should be the ones 
to be protected. The accumulation of some reserves to help 
stabilize the money incomes of the owning classes through bad 
times is in itself not to be quarreled with as long as we have the 
capitalistic system. It has lessened the hardships which many 
small and middle-class holders of property would otherwise haye 
suffered. But if this is a good policy for the owners of capital 
to adopt for themselves, it is absolutely necessary that society 
should adopt it for the workers, who need such protection far 
more. We should build up through unemployment insurance 
similar reserves to protect labor when it is thrown out of employ- 
ment and deprived of an income. 

4. It would probably be desirable for the Federal Government 
during periods of prosperity to levy a tax upon the excess profits 
of corporations which would be used to help finance outright relief 
for the unemployed during periods of depression as well as to 
help finance a well-considered program of public works, 


PROHIBITION OF EXPORTATION OF ARMS AND MUNITIONS 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, on the calendar there 
was a joint resolution introduced by the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Boram], the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 229) to pro- 
hibit the exportation of arms or munitions of war from the 
United States under certain conditions. I had asked the 
assistant leader on this side of the Chamber, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary], to object to the consideration 
of the joint resolution if it was called up. Unfortunately, 
yesterday he was detained from the Senate by illness, and 
I was not on the floor at the time the Senator from Idaho 
brought it up. I had not spoken to the Senator from Idaho 


It is, of course, probable that were the income from urban 
real estate and from unincorporated concerns included, the dis- 
parities cited would not have been so great. 
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about my objection to it. I desired to see it amended. I 
would like to ask the Senator from Idaho if he would be 
willing to have it brought back and put on the calendar? 

Mr. BORAH. I would not want to bring it back and put 
it on the calendar. The Senator has a right to enter a 
motion to reconsider, and then I shall be glad to talk with 
him about it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Very well. I enter a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, with reference to the 
joint resolution referred to by the Senator from Connecticut, 
I, too, was out of the Chamber when it was passed last 
night. I also would like to see it recalled for further con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to reconsider will 
be entered. 

MINING OF COAL, PHOSPHATE, OIL, ETC., ON PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Mr. CUTTING. I ask that the Chair may lay before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of Representatives on 
Senate bill 4509. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4509) 
to further amend the act approved February 25, 1920, en- 
titled “An act to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, 
oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain,” which 
was, on page 2, line 5, after the word “production,” to 
insert “to be applied on royalties due for future produc- 
tion.” 

Mr. CUTTING. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House and request a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. NYE, Mr. Currmnc, and Mr. KENDRICR conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

PEARL RIVER BRIDGE, MISS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5260) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Board of Super- 
visors of Marion County, Miss., to construct a bridge across 
Pearl River, which were, on page 1, line 4, after “ Missis- 
sippi,” to insert “and/or the Mississippi State Highway 
Commission”; on page 1, line 6, after “free,” to insert 
“highway ”; on page 1, line 9, to strike out “the” where 
it occurs the second time and insert “an”; and to amend 
the title so as to read “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Board of Supervisors of Marion County, 
Miss., to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across Pearl River at or near Columbia, Miss.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments, 

The motion was agreed to. 

TOMBIGBEE RIVER BRIDGE, MISSISSIPPI 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5261) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Board of Supervisors 
of Monroe County, Miss., to construct a bridge across Tom- 
bigbee River, which were, on page 1, line 4, after “ Missis- 
sippi,” to insert and/or the Mississippi State Highway 
Commission,” and to amend the title so as to read: “An act 
granting the consent of Congress to the Board of Supervisors 
of Monroe County, Miss., to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across Tombigbee River at or near 
Old Cotton Gin Port, Miss.“ 

Mr. HARRISON, I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RESTORATION TO FORMER RETIRED STATUS IN REGULAR ARMY 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4597) to 
restore to their former retired status in the Regular Army 
of the United States persons who resigned such status to 
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accept the benefits of the act of May 24, 1928 (45 Stat. 735), 
and for other purposes, which was, on page 2, line 15, after 
“Army,” to insert: Provided further, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to entitle any former emergency officer 
retired under the act of May 24, 1928, to retired pay from the 
Veterans’ Administration in a greater amount than when 
added to the retired or retainer pay received from the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps shall equal 75 per cent of the pay the 
former emergency officer was entitled to receive (except pay 
under the act of May 18, 1920) when discharged from his 
commissioned service as a World War emergency officer.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 


The motion was agreed to. 
LOANS TO FARMERS FOR CROP PRODUCTION AND HARVESTING 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5160) 
to provide for loans to farmers for crop production and 
harvesting during the year 1933, and for other purposes, 
which was to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 


That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and 
directed to request the Reconstruction Finance Corporation +o 
advance to him the balance of the sum authorized to be allocated 
to the Secretary of Agriculture under section 2 of the act of 
January 22, 1932, and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
directed to make such advances regardless of the amounts of 
notes, debentures, bonds, or other obligations of such corporation 
that may be outstanding at the time of making such advances, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture is further authorized to request 
the corporation to return all sums heretofore returned and/or 
released to the corporation by the Secretary of Agriculture, except 
so much as may have been used by the corporation to establish 
agricultural credit corporations under section 201 (e) of the act: 
of July 21, 1932, which sums, together with the sums collected or 
to be collected from loans made by the Secretary of Agriculture 
during the year 1932 under said section 2 of the act of January 
22, 1932, shall be available to the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
loans to farmers during the year 1933 for crop production, plant- 
ing, fallowing, cultivation, and harvesting: Provided, however, 
That the total sums used for the p of this act shall not 
exceed $75,000,000. Due consideration shall be given to the re- 
quirements of the truck-farming industry in the trucking areas 
of the various States. 

Src. 2. (a) A first lien on all crops growing or to be planted, 
grown, and harvested during the year 1933 shall be required as 
security for such loan, Such loan shall be made through such 
agencies upon such terms and conditions and subject to such 
regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture may require as a condition to 
the making of any loan that the borrower agree to reduce his 
acreage or production program on such basis, not to exceed 30 per 
cent, as may be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
may provide that any such limitation shall not apply to the 
farmer, tenant, or share cropper who in 1932 planted not more 
than a minimum acreage of such crops as shall be designated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 3. (a) The moneys authorized to be loaned by the Secretary 
of Agriculture under this resolution are declared to be impressed 
with a trust to accomplish the purposes provided for by this reso- 
lution, namely, the production, planting, fallowing, cultivation, 
and harvesting of crops, which trust shall continue until the 
moneys loaned pursuant to this resolution have been used for 
the purposes contemplated by this resolution, and it shall be 
unlawful for any person to make any material false representation 
for the purpose of obtaining any loan or to assist in obtaining such 
loan or to dispose of or assist in of any crops given as 
security for any loan made under authority of this resolution, ex- 
cept for the account of the Secretary of Agriculture, and for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this resolution. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any person to charge a fee for the 
purpose of preparing or assisting in the preparation of any papers 
of an applicant for a loan under the provisions of this resolution. 

(c) Any person violating any of the provisions of this resolu- 
tion shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by impris- 
onment not exceeding six months, or both. 


Mr. SMITH. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, ask for a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. McNary, Mr. Frazier, and Mr. SMITH conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED COTTON—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr. SMITH and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield further; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the conferees on House bill 
13607, which is known as the Red Cross allotment of cotton 
bill, have agreed; the report thereon has been submitted 
and is on the desk at this time. I should like to have the 
matter disposed of. 

The conference report, submitted by Mr. Surg on the 
17th instant, is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 13607) to authorize the distribution of Govern- 
ment-owned cotton to the American National Red Cross and 
other organizations for relief of distress, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: : 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 
2 and 3. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the 
same. 

Cuas. L. McNary, 

G. W. Norris, 

E. D. SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


MARVIN JONES, 

H. P. FULMER, 

G. N. HAUGEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from South Carolina for the immediate con- 
sideration of the conference report to which he refers? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will say that that conference 
report will require some debate, and I object to its consid- 
eration at this time. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then, Mr. President, I shall not yield for 
that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. SMITH subsequently said: Mr. President, as I said a 
few moments ago, the conferees on the part of the House 
and Senate have agreed on H. R. 13607; and I renew my 
request that the report be considered and disposed of by the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report having been 
read, and being privileged, the question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator to 
explain the items that were in disagreement? 

Mr. SMITH. The principal difference was as to paying 
the present market price as against the amount that was 
borrowed. It is a very slight difference, but it will cost less 
to pay that than to pay the amount that the Farm Board 
borrowed on this cotton. The House bill required the pay- 
ment of the sum that was borrowed. The Senate amend- 
ment provided that the present current price should be 
paid. We receded and accepted the House provision. 

The other amendment from which we receded was that 
the Senate incorporated in the bill an amendment looking 
toward restricting the conversion of this cotton by the mills 
to the 5-day week. We understood that the mills were to 
exchange goods for the cotton, and would receive the cotton 

and convert it as other cotton is converted. Therefore, it 
was not feasible for us to enforce the 5-day week in the 
conversion of this cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate yielded? 

Mr. SMITH. The Senate yielded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 

| ing to the conference report. 
' ‘The report was agreed to. 
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Mr. KING subsequently said: Mr. President, I desire to 
enter a motion to reconsider the vote by which the report of 
the committee of conference on House bill 13607 was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be entered. 


FOREIGN DEBTS 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, first of all, I 
desire to express my gratitude to the distinguished Senator 
from Montana for yielding a few minutes of his time to me 
at this moment. I do not intend to discuss the pending 
measure, though I have no desire whatever to delay its con- 
sideration. I wish for a few minutes to discuss an entirely 
different matter, in accordance with the announcement I 
made yesterday from this floor to that effect. 

On February 5 last the eminent Senator from California 
(Mr. Jounson] introduced in this body Senate bill No. 3587, 
to prohibit financial transactions with any foreign govern- 
ment in default on its obligations to the United States. I 
want to make a few observations with reference to that bill, 
generally on the war debts, but with especial emphasis on 
the obligation of the French Republic. 

Mr. President, France, together with some smaller coun- 
tries, largely under her influence, has recently given an exhi- 
bition of ingratitude that shocked the world. In the most 
flagrant manner she repudiated her obligation to the United 
States and treated it as a scrap of paper; this notwithstand- ` 
ing the fact that in time of her utmost peril, America saved 
her life and then furnished the money for her economic 
rehabilitation. 

A man who refuses to pay his honest debts is without 
standing, esteem, or respect in the community. France and 
other defaulters have placed themselves in this category in 
world opinion. Indeed, the behavior of France is far worse 
than that of any other nation, for she freely admitted her 
capacity to pay, and at the same moment when she violated 
her obligation to the United States had the audacity to 
extend credit to Austria in a sum practically as great as the 
installment due the United States which she had refused to 
pay. 

In the long run, of course, she will see the error of her 
way and will be glad to pay her honest debts. Only thus 
can she retrieve her credit, honor, and self-respect. In any 
event, the American people will never consent to reduction 
or cancellation. The money is due to the taxpayers of 
America. It did not come from the Federal Treasury. The 
money which they begged when in dire peril came from the 
pockets of the American people. To secure the funds they 
purchased bonds, Liberty and Victory loan issues, to the 
extent of billions of dollars. Indeed, many of them, in order 
to raise the money, denied themselves many of the comforts 
of life. 

We were assured by the debtor nations that every cent 
would be repaid on demand and with 5 per cent interest. 
Subsequently, however, our debtors complained that they 
had not the capacity to pay, and so the refunding agree- 
ments were entered into, as the result of which the Ameri- 
can people gave them the most generous terms a creditor 
among nations had ever offered to debtors. 

We gave them 62 years in which to pay, and agreed to 
annual installments throughout that period so small in 
amount as to be utterly ridiculous. Indeed, it was demon- 
strated by the table incorporated in the Recorp by the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. Jonnson], in the midst 
of his brilliant speech on this subject a few days ago, that 
Great Britain, if she lives up to her agreement, will pay 
only 3.7 per cent of her debt annually for a period of 62 
years; France, for the same length of time, would pay 
annually only 2.17 per cent; while Italy would pay but 1.13 
per cent. If they and other debtor peoples would pay these 
ridiculously low rates for a period of 62 years, then their 
Paseo indebtedness to this country would be discharged in 
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In the meantime the American people continue to struggle 
under the load of paying not only the principal of the bonds, 
which were the means employed for raising money for the 
loans, but they must also pay an average of over 4 per cent 
annually in interest. 

In spite of America’s unheard-of generosity in the matter, 
however, we have not only the debtors to contend with but 
propagandists throughout the length and breadth of 
America, who are apparently far more interested in Euro- 
pean welfare than that of our own people. 

The international bankers continue ceaselessly to spread 
the propaganda that these debts should be canceled for the 
good of Europe and transferred to the backs of our own 
overburdened people. Of course, they have a selfish interest 
in the matter. They have loaned hundreds of millions of 
dollars privately to these Governments and their people, and 
they believe their chances for receiving payment of these 
private loans will be enhanced if the taxpayers of America 
can be sacrificed. 

Not only that, but these same organized financial inter- 
ests in this country are the largest holders of the tax- 
exempt bonds of the United States, and so they would gather 
in the gold, going and coming. Money is their god, and 
regardless of the fact that our people are taxed to death, 
these financial despots continue to apply the lash. 

In 1925, after settlement had been made with Great 
Britain, a statement appeared in the report of the War Debts 
Commission, reading as follows: 

Early in 1925, after much consideration, it was decided that it 
was contrary to the best interests of the United States to permit 
foreign governments which refused to adjust or make a reason- 
able effort to adjust their debts to the United States to finance 
any portion of their requirements in this country. States, mu- 


nicipalities, and private enterprises within the country concerned 
were included in the prohibition. 


If such a position was reasonable at that time, it is just 
as reasonable to-day; and, therefore, France and other 
debtors which have defaulted in their obligations to this 
country should be immediately cut off from financing any 
of their undertakings in America. 

Convinced himself of the logic of this line of reasoning, 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. Jonnson] intro- 
duced a bill-on the 9th day of last February “to prohibit 
financial transactions with any foreign government in de- 
fault on its obligations to the United States.” 

The bill is pending before the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Some time ago the distinguished chairman of that 
committee [Mr. Norris] appointed a subcommittee, consist- 
ing of the able Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] and 
myself, to study this bill and report on it. The subcom- 
mittee went into the matter very carefully and, as the re- 
sult of its study, reported it back last Monday to the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, with the recommendation that 
it pass. There the matter pends at the present time. I 
most earnestly hope that a majority of the committee may 
agree with the subcommittee and permit the measure to be 
reported back to the Senate, where, I trust, in due time it 
may be passed. 

One thing is certain: The Republic of France is entitled 
to no consideration from us. The paltry amount of the de- 
faulted installment due us is only a fraction of 1 per cent 
of her national income, not more than 3 per cent of her 
annual budget, and perhaps not more than 7 per cent of 
the amount she spends annually for armaments. In fact, 
within the last few days she authorized the construction of 
one warship, the cost of which will run more than $6,000,000 
above the defaulted installment of her debt to this country. 

If she would think more of peace, less of war, cut down 
her enormous armaments, and exhibit the strength of char- 
acter nations are expected to possess, she could pay her 
honest obligations to the American people and never miss 
the money involved. 

Furthermore, throughout the past year she has continu- 
ously done everything possible to embarrass this country 
economically. In fact, her withdrawals of gold from 
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America at one time were so barefaced as to be positively 
unfriendly. 

It is a tragic thing to see France, which has received so 
much from the United States and the American people, turn 
into the thorough ingrate she has come to be. Her policy 
is undoubtedly ruinous, and if she continues along the route 
she is now pursuing, she will find at no distant future date 
that she is without friends when she needs them most. 

I hope sincerely that the bill of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia may pass and that in times like these, when promi- 
nent nations over the earth are insisting that treaties are 
only scraps of paper, an enlightened world opinion may 
awaken to the fundamental fact that honesty, integrity, and 
decency are still worth while. In any event, the Congress 
has declared its policy. 

Nations may default in payment of their honest debts to 
the United States if they insist on doing so, but the Ameri- 
can people will go on their way refusing to permit either 
reduction or cancellation, proudly conscious of the fact that 
they are undertaking to set no standard of honor and 
decency by which they themselves are not willing to be 
judged. J 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will permit an interruption, I 
am gratified that this matter is not being allowed to rest 
without some statement. 

For months and months nothing was said except in argu- 
ment for cancellation or revision. Almost everyone—I think 
everybody—was quiet here in the Senate except the Senator 
from California [Mr. Jounson], until the public, I think, 
was coming to the conclusion that we were assenting in the 
propaganda for cancellation. 

I am not so much concerned about the international bank- 
ers who express their view, which carries on its face a 
selfish interest; but I am concerned about the great publi- 
cations of the country, the most renowned newspapers of the 
land that are arguing to-day that this is not a debt, that 


it was a gift, and that there was no suggestion at the time 


the loans were made that they would not be ultimately 
regarded as a gift. 

I resent any such statement by great cosmopolitan news- 
papers, because Senators who were Members of the House 
at the time—and I was one of them—recall that when this 
matter was being discussed on the floor of the House, ques- 
tions were asked of the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee reporting the measure—such men, for example, 
as Mr, Fitzgerald of New Lork— What assurance have we 
that if the loans are made they will ever be respected in 
payment?” Those who asked that question were rebuked 
on the floor of the House for assuming that any great coun- 
try would at any time break its faith. 

I want the country to be reminded of that situation at 
this time. There was no suggestion that these loans were to 
be a gift, but they were in good faith loans to be repaid. 

I sympathize with what the Senator has stated as to the 
negligence on the part of a great country, to whose help we 
came in money and men, in refusing for a long time to make 
any adjustment until she was clubbed into doing it, and 
now taking the childish view that she is not paying be- 
cause she is not able to pay. 

I think the country owes a debt of gratitude to the Senator 
from California and others who are calling attention to 
what appears to have been a forgotten obligation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I agree with all the Senator 
Says, and especially with his statement that from the 
beginning the French Republic has acted very childishly in 
the whole controversy. As a matter of fact, it will be re- 
membered that as far as they could go they went to avoid 
making any refunding agreement at all. 

Mr. FESS. Absolutely. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator from 
Utah. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I desire to call attention to the fact that 
three representatives of France were sent here at three dif- 
ferent times before we could arrive at a settlement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they thought, or anybody else in the 
world thought, that these advances were made with a view 
of never being repaid, why did all of the countries send 
their representatives here and insist upon the reductions 
that were finally agreed upon? 

I want to say now, Mr. President, as far as the settle- 
ment with France is concerned, that three representatives 
came here at different times. M. Parmentier, who came 
first, claimed that they did not owe us anything; that it was 
our war, and not theirs. Then, following that, came two 
other representatives—M. Caillaux and M. Berenger. 
M. Berenger was the one who finally agreed upon a settle- 
ment with us, and then it was some three years before 
France finally ratified the settlement; but she did ultimately 
ratify it. France knew that she was to repay these loans to 
the Government of the United States, as every other Gov- 
ernment that made a settlement with us knew that those 
obligations were just as sacred as any obligation could be 
between man and man or between nation and nation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator is quite right; 
and I remember that the distinguished Senator from Utah, 
himself a member of the World War Debt Funding Commis- 
sion, made similar statements at the time the matter was 
under consideration by the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. WHEELER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Indiana yield the floor? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield the floor; but, if I 
may make a suggestion, I obtained the floor through the 
courtesy of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], who 
was good enough to yield to me; and he had an understand- 
ing with the Senate last night at the time of taking the 
recess that he would resume the floor this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is correct. The 
Senator from Montana is entitled to the floor. Does he yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
but a moment. Apropos of the address made by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana about the repudiation of its debt payment 
by France and the comments made by other Senators, I wish 
to add a word. 

It is amazing how much resentment is felt by the Ameri- 
can people over the failure of France to meet this obligation. 
Many persons who heretofore, as far as I know, have indi- 
cated no interest in the subject of foreign debts, have been 
aroused to bitterness by what has happened. 

I wish to speak particularly of a friend of mine whom I 
met the other day. This man had received the cross of the 
Legion of Honor of France. He wore the ribbon—— 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry: 
How is the time being charged that is being consumed now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time is not being 
charged to anyone, the present occupant of the chair having 
understood from the statement of the Vice President at the 
time the Senator from Montana yielded to the Senator from 
Indiana that he might yield without having the time charged 
against him. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from New York has a right to 
speak 30 minutes, or an hour and 30 minutes, in his own 
right, has he not? 

Mr. BULKLEY. He certainly has. I am merely inquiring 
to whom the time is being charged. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the understanding of 
the present occupant of the chair, it is being charged against 
nobody. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I object to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, 
- the Senator from New York will be timed. The point of 
order made by the Senator from Ohio is sustained. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I wish to assure my friend from Ohio 
that I always pay my debts. I am perfectly willing to be 
charged with this time. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I am sure the Senator from New York 
will understand that this is not a personal objection in his 
case; but I am trying to establish a principle here, that the. 
time should be charged to each Senator who speaks. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator from Ohio wish me 
to yield the floor now? 

Mr. BULKLEY. By no means. 

Mr. COPELAND. All right. 

(At this point Mr. CorkLANp yielded to Mr. Swanson, who 
asked and obtained leave to present for reference to a com- 
mittee a letter in the nature of a petition, which is noted 
elsewhere in to-day’s RECORD.) 

Mr, WHEELER. Mr. President, I merely wish to inquire 
if the time occupied by the Senator from Virginia is being 
charged to the Senator from Virginia. 


Mr. LONG. I move that that time be put down against 
the Senator from Virginia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That may not be done 
under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. SWANSON. I consent that it be done. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am making rather an 
unusual announcement. When I find a citizen of the United 
States who has been given the emblem of the Legion of 
Honor returning it to France because he feels that it means 
nothing if a nation does not observe and honor its obliga- 
tions, that is a matter of great significance. It seems to me 
worthy of the thoughtful attention of the Senate for a 
moment. 

As I said a few moments ago, when I observed that my 
friend was not wearing the ribbon of the legion I inquired 
about it. He said, “If you are really interested, I will give 
you a copy of the letter which I sent in returning the 
emblem of the legion to France.” 

Mr. President, this letter was addressed to the French 
ambassador. The writer says: 


Your Excetrency: In January, 1928, you notified me of the 
decision of your Government to appoint me a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. The cross or insignia of membership in the 
legion was delivered to me on February 19, 1928, by M. Pierre 
Cartier, acting as your representative. 

It is to you, therefore, that I address this letter in explanation 
of my action in returning the cross, which has gone forward 
under separate cover. 

It was with the profoundest pride that I accepted your notifica- 
tion of my enrollment in the Legion of Honor of France. Com- 
ing, as I understood it did, as a reward for services to the world 
in the field of journalism, it was the only honor I felt free as an 
American citizen to accept from a foreign government. 

My pride and satisfaction were multiplied by consciousness of 
the high traditions with which the Legion of Honor were inter- 
twined in the glorious history of France. 

The crucible in which honor is tested these days is the main- 
tenance of covenants. The yardstick by which honor is meas- 
ured is the devotion to covenants. The Government of France 
has in recent days publicly repudiated a covenant with another 
government. 

The Legion of Honor is inseparable from the source of its ex- 
istence, the Government of France. 

I have waited patiently for some evidence that the people of 
France would erase the shame with which its Government has 
smirched the nation. But it is now too late. The record of a 
deliberate default on a covenanted debt has been completed. 

It is not for me to weigh the claims or to analyze the con- 
siderations which prompted the Government of France to re- 
pudiate that covenant. Honor and repudiation can not abide 
together in the same domicile. 

I am, therefore, constrained to the conclusion that it would 
be a mockery to wear the cross of the Legion of Honor as an 
emblem of the pride with which I accepted it, and I have, there- 
fore, returned the insignia to you, 

This man, a distinguished citizen of my city, an out- 
standing journalist of the country, has returned the emblem 
of the legion. We may well consider the significance of 
this act. 

A great nation has repudiated its obligation to pay what 
is really a paltry sum in comparison with its expenditures 
for armaments and in other directions. It is worth while 
for us to see what impression that attitude makes upon 
persons in our country who have been extremely friendly 
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to the great Republic of France and one, at least, who has 
been honored by that great Government. 

It was for this reason, Mr. President, that I arose to 
record an unusual act. I apologize to my friend from 
Ohio, and thank the Senator from Montana for permitting 
me to make this statement, which I regard as appropriate to 
the discussion of the morning. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska, 
understanding that he desires to discuss the French debt 
settlement at this time, following the statements made by 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Any time occupied by 
the Senator from Nebraska must be charged against him 
under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ne- 
braska is 5 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, often the word “ cancella- 
tion” is used in connection with what we may do in the 
future respecting the European debts. As a matter of fact, 
the debts have already been canceled, every one of them, 
and all that the nations who are debtors have agreed to 
do is to help us pay interest—the interest we are paying on 
United States Government obligations outstanding which 
properly represent these debts. 

Mr. President, the settlement with France was made as 
of June 15, 1925. At that time France owed, in round num- 
bers, $4,231,000,000. This $4,231,000,000 was canceled upon 
the agreement of France to pay the equivalent of 2.17 per 
cent annually upon the amount of this debt for 62 years, 
and then she is to be through. 

What that settlement means to the people of this country 
can better be appreciated at this time by stating what the 
debt has cost the American people since the date of settle- 
ment, June 15, 1925. Since that time the people of this 
country, upon Government obligations outstanding, which 
must be paid by the American people, have paid in interest 
alone $1,027,000,000 more than all France has paid us up to 
the present time. All France has paid us in the time 
elapsed since the date of settlement is about $200,000,000, 
but during that period we have paid in interest upon obliga- 
tions outstanding properly representing this debt about 
$1,227,000,000. Subtracting what France has paid us leaves 
a deficit of $1,027,387,000, practically as much as the deficit 
confronting our Treasury this year. Yet, with only $19,- 
000,000 due on December 15 last, France refused further 
payment. 

Mr. President, this other fact ought to be reemphasized: 
Part of this debt of $4,231,000,000 was the $400,000,000 
France agreed to pay us for $2,000,000,000 worth of supplies 
and other property which we sold France when our Army 
came home. France began to sell those supplies. She ac- 
counted publicly for what she received on this account until 
the amount reached something like $236,000,000. Then, as 
1 understand, France no longer published such receipts. 
Thus all France has paid us since the date of settlement is 
not equivalent to the money she obtained from supplies and 
other property sold by us to France, and yet France has in- 
sisted that her indebtedness for these supplies and other 
property was purely of a commercial character. 

It is a remarkable situation. It is almost unbelievable 
that a great nation would deliberately default in the pay- 
roent of but $19,000,000, a bagatelle to France, when this 
country has been so generous, and the legitimate results 
may be so untoward and far-reaching. 

Our generosity did not stop with France, however. The 
total owed by our European debtors at the dates of settle- 
ment amounted to $12,091,000,000, in round numbers. We 
settled these debts upon this basis: That if those nations, 
taken together, would pay us the equivalent of but 2.62 
per cent on this $12,091,000,000 annually for 62 years, they 
all should be through. The $12,091,000,000 would be can- 
celed. Our people would pay this $12,091,000,000; our people 
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would also pay the difference, which they are paying, be- 
tween this 2.62 per cent and about 4½ per cent, the aver- 
age rate the Government has been paying upon its obliga- 
tions properly representing these debts—our people would 
pay that difference, and they have paid it, and what is the 
result? Up to the 1st day of last July, after crediting all 
the payments made by these nations since the dates of set- 
tlement, the amounts the Government has paid in interest 
since such dates upon its obligations properly representing 
those debts have totaled $2,365,000,000 above all debtor pay- 
ments received. 

In short, our loss on account of these debts will increase 
with the years, yes, even though our debtors pay every dollar 
promised at the time of the respective settlements. 

No, these debts are not static, they are growing so far as 
we are concerned, and the question is, Are the American 
people, notwithstanding the cancellation of the principal 
sums in each case, and notwithstanding our assuming the 
difference between 2.62 per cent annually and the interest 
we must pay, yes, notwithstanding all this, are our debtors 
to be relieved of paying even this 2.62 per cent, from helping 
us out to that extent? 

Mr. President, we should not relieve these nations from 
the payment of another dollar. We should tell them we ex- 
pect them to pay. Of course, if they can demonstrate that 
it is impossible to pay, we should treat these European 
nations as we treat debtors here at home. We should say 
to them, “If you can not pay all, then make partial pay- 
ments, with definite agreements as to the payment of 
arrears. If you do not do that, there is but one alternative. 
You can not expect forgiveness. The alternative is repudia- 
tion. We insist that if we are not to be paid, that at least 
our people shall have the benefit of the lesson repudiation 
will impress.” 

BANKING ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 4412) 
to provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets 
of Federal reserve banks and of national banking associa- 
tions, to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue 
diversion of funds into speculative operations, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Austin in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] to the amendment pro- 
posed by the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG]. 

Mr. SMOOT. The junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] is not in the Chamber, and I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cutting Kendrick Schall 
Austin Dale Keyes Schuyler 
Batley Davis g Sheppard 
Bankhead Dickinson La Follette Shipstead 
Barbour Dill Lewis Smith 
B Fess Logan Smoot 
Black Fletcher Long Steiwer 
Blaine Frazier McGill Stephens 
Borah George McKellar Swanson 
Bratton Glass Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
khart Glenn Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Goldsborough Neely Trammell 
Bulkley re Norbeck Tydings 
Bulow Grammer Nye Vandenberg 
Byrnes Harrison Oddie Wagner 
Capper Hatfield Patterson Walcott 
Caraway Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mass 
Connally Hebert Walsh, Mont. 
Coolidge Howell Reynolds Watson 
Copeland ull Robinson, Ark Wheeler 
Costigan Johnson Robinson, Ind White 
Couzens Russell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-seven Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names a quorum is present. 
REPEAL OF EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, or, rather, a repeal of the 
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eighteenth amendment, being Senate Joint Resolution 211, 
Calendar 1111, be made a special order of business after 
the morning hour on next Monday, and in case there is no 
morning hour that it be made a special order of business at 
not later than 2 o’clock p. m. on that day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

Mr. BLAINE. I desire to serve notice that I shall move 
later on—and perhaps on Monday—to make the joint reso- 
lution the unfinished business. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. May not a motion to make anything a 
special order be considered at any time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of 
the chair rules that the Senator from Montana is entitled to 
the floor and he can not be taken from the floor for that 


purpose. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I would like to ask if the 
Senator from Montana, without losing the floor, would yield, 
in order that the motion be made at this time. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not know what the motion is. 

Mr. LONG. It is a motion to make the joint resolution a 
special order for Monday next. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I object to the Senator from 
Montana yielding for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

BANKING ACT 

The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (S. 4412) to 
provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets of 
Federal reserve banks and of national banking associations, 
to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue diversion 
of funds into speculative operations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, at the close of the session 
last evening I was discussing the branch banking bill which 
is now before the Senate, and I desire at this time to con- 
tinue to attempt to point out some of the weaknesses of the 
so-called Glass banking bill. 

I am sorry that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
is not in the Chamber because of the fact that I want to 
make a statement in answer to the statement which he made 
here yesterday with reference to those who are opposed to 
the branch banking bill and with reference to those who are 
fighting it. Something was said by the senior Senator from 
Arkansas with reference to the Senate making of itself a 
laughing stock of the Nation, or, if he did not use those 
words, that was the substance of it. 

I somewhat agree with that statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, but if the Senate is making a laughing 
stock of itself before the Nation, it is because of the fact 
that the leaders upon this side of the Chamber and the 
leaders upon the other side of the Chamber, in the face of 
one of the most critical situations that ever faced this great 
Nation of ours, have sat idly by in this Chamber and have 
offered no constructive legislation for the people of America 
to bring them out of this great depression. 

I say the Senate does present and the Congress of the 
United States, to my notion, presents one of the most piti- 
able spectacles that I have ever witnessed or that the people 
of America have ever witnessed in these United States. 
Here we are with farmers losing their farms, with something 
like 12,000,000 unemployed people walking the streets of the 
Nation, farmers selling their wheat for 17 cents a bushel on 
the farm, business men losing their business by foreclosures, 
factories closing up, little banks failing, and the only relief 
that the leaders upon this side of the Chamber or upon the 
other side of the Chamber have brought forward is the 
branch banking bill—and that proposes to do what? It pro- 
poses further to curtail the credits of the Nation, to give a 
monopoly upon the credits of every State in the Union, and 
to do it over the protests, if you please, of the people of the 
various States. 

Where is the leadership on this side or upon the other 
side of the Chamber that dares to criticize those who are 
fighting that sort of legislation? They want to impose it 
upon the various States notwithstanding the fact that seven 
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different States which had branch banking laws upon their 
statute books have repealed them. They want to impose it 
upon the State of Illinois notwithstanding the fact that the 
people of that great State by a 2-to-1 majority refused to 
permit it to be placed upon the statute books of that State. 
Then talk about constructive statesmanship, Senators talk 
about a new deal for the people of the United States. Is 
that the kind of a new deal that is to be given them? 

Yesterday I pointed out, or attempted to point out in my 
humble way, that if we establish branch banking it would 
give control of the credit of the Nation to a monopoly. If 
we turn it over to a monopoly, then that monopoly would be 
able to say what business could exist here and what busi- 
ness could exist there, what individuals should have an op- 
portunity to start in business and what individuals should 
not. I pointed out, or attempted to point out in my humble 
way, just exactly how they would be able to control the 
newspapers of a State, how they would be able to control 
the political machinery of the State, how they would be 
able to intimidate the people to do practically what they 
want. 

Along that line let me call attention to a statement in 
a letter received this morning from the office of a prosecut- 
ing attorney of one of the counties in my State. He said: 

I have read with interest your reference on the floor of the 
Senate to the banking bill. Some of the bankers of Minneapolis 
sent wires to all the independent bankers in this part of the 
State calling them to Glendive on important business, but not 
telling these men the nature of the business. The purpose of 
calling the men was to indorse the Glass bill. I understand 
that resolutions were wired pro and con. These men who were 
called to that meeting were overwhelmed with surprise. The 
great majority of them had probably never heard of the bill. 
They were treated to luxurious feed, and some of them—probably 
against their own belief—possibly indorsed it. I am writing 


this letter for the purpose of complimenting you upon your 
stand, etc. 


THOMAS D. COULSON. 


I likewise have a letter from Billings, Mont., reading as 
follows: ‘ 
holding a meeting for the purpose of encouraging bankers to 
support the Glass bill in its entirety, and especially section 19, 
which refers to branch banking, which they are very desirous to 
have brought about. They figure that group banking or chain 
banking has its limitations, so far as the laws of the country are 
concerned, and naturally they will gravitate to the next best 
thing—that of branch banking. We believe that the present con- 
dition of the banking business, if left alone, will work itself out 
all right because of general business conditions at the time. 

We hope you will not support section 19 of the Glass bill. 

Along that same line I received a letter from a very able 
lawyer of another part of the State who represents some 
independent banking interests. In this letter he tells me 
about the pressure brought to bear upon the little banks in 
the State and upon the business men of that part of the 
State to send telegrams here to their Senators and Con- 
gressmen telling them to vote for the Glass banking bill. If 
that is possible, and they are able to get those who owe 
money to them at the present time to sign telegrams and 
send them to Senators and Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States, urging them to fasten such a monopoly 
upon the people, think of what they might do if they get 
absolute control of the banking situation in any city or 
State of the Nation. 

I know, Members of the Senate, that it is almost lese 
majesty to get up here and discuss anything with reference 
to banking where the junior Senator from the State of Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass] takes the other side, but I say that this 
is more than a banking question; it is a moral question, a 
social question, which affects the very vitals of the credit 
system of the United States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator mentioned something about the 
Senate getting in disrepute with the public. I would like to 
ask the Senator this question: Here is the lame-duck Sen- 
ate, with a President elect coming into office who has de- 
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clared against branch banking. Would anything be more 
calculated to put the Senate in bad repute than for it here 
to be holding up all legislation, trying to choke down the 
throats of the American people monopolistic banking legis- 
lation that has been denounced by the incoming President? 
What could be more to the disgrace of the Senate than to 
see the lame-duck Senate trying to force through this legis- 
lation that has been denounced by the President elect, who 
has been elected to take office in a few weeks? 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator, of course, assumes a good 
many facts in his statement as to which I am not fully 
informed. 

I wish, Mr. President, to call upon a witness to testify 
in this matter who is far more competent than am I and 
who has made a profound study of this subject. I wish to 
call upon a witness whose statements I think very few Mem- 
bers of this body will challenge. He is not one who is just 
seeking to put a tariff wall around some community; he is 
not one who is merely interested in the question from the 
selfish standpoint of a community bank; he was former 
Comptroller of the Currency of the United States, and on 
three or four different occasions he has gone on record 
against branch banking. Let me read what he says with 
reference to monopoly under the branch banking system: 

As to the question of whether or not it is possible for independ- 
ent unit banking systems to exist and operate in conjunction 
with a branch banking system, very definite conclusions may be 


drawn from the result of the operations of branch banking systems 
in other countries. 


I am reading from the report of the former Comptroller 
of the Currency, Mr. Henry M. Dawes. He said: 


Branch banking is in vogue in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, France, and other parts of con- 
tinental Europe. It is understood that it is also in operation in 
the Latin-American countries. 


Yes, Mr. President; go if you will to Latin-American coun- 
tries, go if you will to the Philippine Islands, where branch 
banking systems are in operation and you will find that the 
branch banking system in those countries does not serve 
the stockmen and the cattlemen of those countries. Mr. 
Dawes said further: 


According to figures published in the Bulletin of the American 
Institute of Banking for July, 1923, in 1842 there were in England 
429 banks, and in 1922 only 20 banks with about 7,900 branches. 


In other words, Mr. President, back in 1842 England had 
429 banks, but after the branch banking system was put 
into effect the number decreased to 20 banks. 


Of these 20 banks, 5 controlled practically all of the banking of 
the nation. In Scotland there are only about 9 banks with about 
1,400 branches, and in Ireland about 9 banks with about 800 
branches. 

In 1885 in Canada there were 41 independent banks. Under the 
operation of branch banking the number was reduced to 35 by 
the year 1905. According to recent information, there are in 
Canada to-day only 14 banks, operating about 5,000 branches. 
There are no independent unit banks in western Canada; in fact, 
none west of Winnipeg. Banking control through the branch 
system is concentrated in the cities of Montreal and Toronto. 


When one crosses the line from Montana and goes into 
Canada he immediately witnesses the underdevelopment of 
Canada as compared with Montana, where the climatic con- 
ditions are identical and where the same kind of farming is 
carried on. That is due to the fact that branch banking 
has retarded their development. When some one wants to 
promote some enterprise for the development of that coun- 
try he has got to go to Toronto or to Montreal, and so new 
enterprise can not easily be inaugurated. 


Experience in other countries definitely indicates that inde- 
pendent unit banks do not exist parallel with branch banks. As 
indicating that this is not necessarily due to conditions which 
exist abroad but might not exist in the United States, the follow- 
ing points are adduced, which clearly indicate that there are such 
inherent antagonisms between the two systems that they could 
not under any circumstances long operate together in the same 
country. 

Rranch banking is in its essence monopolistic. The financial 
resources of a number of communities are put under the control 
of a single group of individuals. Funds liquidated in one com- 
munity may be used to develop other communities at the discre- 
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tion of the officers of the central bank. The economic develop- 
ment, therefore, of a given territory under the control of a branch 
would depend upon the policy of the bank. 


In other words, they can develop one part of a section of a 
State and they can leave undeveloped another part of a 
section of a State. 


The bank would have the power to retard or to encourage the 
development of a given community or individual enterprise. In 
this connection it has been well said that if the sudden crea- 
tion of great branch banking systems resulted in withdrawing 
funds from the support of rural communities in order that they 
may be invested in self-liquidating commercial paper originating 
elsewhere, then it will be true that sound abstract banking prin- 
ciples will have been applied, but at a cost to the future develop- 
ment of the rural communities that will far outweigh any advan- 
tages that may be gained. 


Then Mr. Dawes says: 
SERVICE OF THE UNIT BANKS 


In a system of independent unit banks the bank which best 
seryes the community is the bank which is most certain to live 
the longest and be the most profitable to its stockholders. Since 
the type of man who starts a bank in a small community is essen- 
tially constructive, his natural associations and sympathies are 
with men of constructive type, and he extends the facilities of 
the bank most liberally to them. His loans take into account, as 
a first consideration, character and moral responsibility. He 18 
naturally inclined to encourage young, aggressive, and enterpris- 
ing individuals who will in the course of time bring business to 
the institution as he succeeds and will develop commercial and 
industrial enterprises and be a factor in the creation of corporate 
and private undertakings, all of which will be feeders to the bank. 
As this type of individual is usually not the possessor of high- 
class collateral at the beginning of his career, the banker is de- 
pendent in a large measure upon character, of which he can only 
be sure by personal contact and acquaintance. 

The distinctive accomplishment of the psp system of the 
United States is its contribution to enterprise and its stimulation 
of growth; its-criterion is service. 

It can well be said that the rapid economic development of 
America has been largely due to the policy of the pioneering unit 
banks which recognized this principle of service. 


The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenpricx], who sits 
upon this floor at the present time, is very familiar with the 
unit-banking system which helped to build up the great 
State of Wyoming. In that State men who had character 
and ability, even if they did not have securities, were able 
through the unit banks to start new enterprises; but let a 
great chain-banking system or branch-banking system be 
established, and quite a different situation will be found to 
exist. Mr. Dawes goes on to say: 


It is inconceivable that the representative of a nonresident 
board of directors should be granted the authority and the dis- 
cretion to make a type of loan which is based on character, knowl- 
edge of local conditions, and ultimate benefits to be realized by 
the community and by the banks. While it requires a high order 
of ability to make this class of loan, the banking history of the 
United States would show, in the main, a surprisingly small mor- 
tality. These loans, however, on account of their small size in 
individual cases and difficulty of ascertaining their intrinsic value 
do not afford a basis for discount with other banks in case of 
stress, and no bank could exist if it were dependent entirely upon 
them. If across the street from the unit bank making this sort 
of loan were the agent of a great branch-banking institution, this 
agent would very quickly acquire the larger and, from the narrow 
bi standpoint, the desirable business of the town. This he 
could do by offering lower rates of interest on loans and higher 
rates on deposits than local conditions would ordinarily justify, 
which in the nature of the case would probably be withdrawn as 
soon as the independent unit banks of the town were finally 
eliminated. This is a process which has been pursued in the 
evolution of our great industrial enterprises which have had to 
be curbed by the action of the Sherman antitrust law and other 
governmental action. 

The opportunities for coercion on the part of large institutions 
with branches scattered over a whole State are very great. This 
coercion might take any one of a number of forms. The con- 
nection of the branch banks with out-of-town customers of the 
institutions of a community permits of pressure being readily 
brought. 

Under the Federal reserve system, and through his relations 
with his correspondents, the competent unit banker is able to se- 
cure for the larger customers of his town facilities which are 
beyond the abilities of his own institution to grant. The branch 
banker can, in the case of very large customers, grant these facili- 
ties more directly and to that extent is rendering a special serv- 
ice to the community, but the ultimate result of these influences 
is to give the easiest obtainable and most desirable business to 
the branch bank, leaving the unit bank to take care of the enter- 
prises of the town which have not already reached a condition of 
independence. 
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The expression has been used as applied to one State where 
branch banking exists on a large scale that the branch banks 
skim the cream and the unit banks are left with the skimmed 
milk, the result being that the unit banks have gone out of exist- 
ence and the borrower who is a moral risk, but can not 
produce a certain form of collateral, is left to depend on the 
good graces of a representative of a branch bank who is fre- 
quently the possessor of all the discretionary powers of the local 
railroad agent and no more. 

One of the monopolistic influences exerted by the branch 
banker is the ability to secure, by the payment of higher salaries, 
the transfer to other points of the efficient employees of the unit 
banks, A general procedure in the creation of branch banking 
systems in one of our American States has been the absorption 
of local unit institutions. During the first few years the opera- 
tions of these local unit institutions have, in many cases, been 
successful because the enterprising and pioneering talent that 
created the bank is still retained in an official capacity, but men 
of this type will not long consent to hold positions which are, in 
their essence, merely advisory, and there is soon substituted there- 
for the type of employee who must be bound by rigid instruc- 
tions and is capable of interpreting them in only a mechanical 
way. In case of an acute financial disturbance demanding imme- 
diate action it is necessary for the representative of the branch 
bank to refer back to the head office for instructions as to his 
course of action, and a delay is occasioned by red tape which fre- 
quently makes it impossible for them to help in an emergency, 
even when they have the desire. 


Thus spoke Mr. Henry M. Dawes when he was Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

I desire likewise to call attention to another statement 
which he has made and to which it seems to me every 
thoughtful Member of this body ought to give some heed. 
Mr. Dawes had considerable experience, as Comptroller of 
the Currency, with the examination of the various banks of 
the country. He says: 


As a practical consideration, aside from the broader aspects of 
the case, it must be constantly borne in mind that the Federal 
reserve system can only be successfully maintained if the admin- 
istrative authorities have an adequate knowledge of the condi- 
tions of the member banks. This necessitates examination, 
which, in the case of the national banks, is gets by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and these national banks can not 
engage in banking beyond the limits of the city in which the 
institution is located. 2 

In the examination of State banks the Federal reserve system 
is compelled to rely on its own examiners and such incidental 
and voluntary assistance as it can secure from the various State 
Officials. 

The examination of an institution with branches and sub- 
sidiaries is a very difficult one. The interdepartmental relation- 
ships vastly complicate it. It is more difficult to examine 10 
institutions of a given size which are associated in a branch 
banking system than it would be to examine 10 independent 
institutions, as all of the transactions between the different 
branches haye to be investigated and eliminations and adjust- 
ments made to produce a composite picture and prevent the 
improper manipulation or shifting of assets. 


Yet, Mr. President, despite these statements by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, we find a few men in this body 
who want to fasten a system of branch banking upon the 
various States. They want to do it, and they are insisting 
upon doing it. Because a few selfish interests are asking 
them to do it, they want to do it in spite of the fact that 
wherever it has been submitted to the people of a State it 
has been voted down, and seven different legislatures have 
repealed it after it has been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. 


This can not be done satisfactorily without a simultaneous 
examination of the parent bank and all of the branches. Bank ex- 
amination involves very much more than a mere scrutiny of 
figures. Questions of moral character, of local reputation, of 
valuations of securities, of conformity to laws and rulings—these 
and many other elements enter into a proper examination. In 
the case of the examination of a large bank, with 75 to 100 
branches, it would be impossible to mobilize a force of exam- 
iners of the ability to make an intelligent analysis of the situa- 
tion in each individual community, even if it is to be assumed 
that the character of the banker is not a factor in the condition 
of the institution. 


Then Mr. Henry M. Dawes says that there would be great 
danger to the Federal reserve system. He says: 


The last stated considerations are incidental as compared with 
the more important one which involves the ability of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank to meet the mobilized demands of an association 
of institutions under the control of a single interest having the 
power to concentrate the requirements of all of the separate insti- 
tutions into one demand. This demand might be made practically 
without notice in a period ef stress, on account ef necessity, or 
with a desire to produce a certain condition in the community 
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which might be opposed to the general interest but favorable to 
that of the particular institution. To say that if a large pro- 
portion of the banking interests of a State are centralized in the 
hands of five or six or a dozen branch banking institutions, and 
that these institutions will not combine, either as a result of 
direct conferences or agreement or of mutuality of interests, is to 
ignore the fundamental basis of human action. If any lessons 
are to be drawn from the development of large industrial enter- 
prises in the United States it is that the principle of centraliza- 
tion, when once inaugurated, will proceed, unless interfered with 
by governmental action, to a point of complete concentration in 
an individual, or a group dominated by an individual. Should a 
situation of this kind develop in any Federal reserve district the 
Federal reserve bank would either be eliminated as a factor in the 
financial community or be virtually under the control of such a 
group. 

I now desire to call another witness who has had great 
experience in the banking field of this country—Mr. Rob- 
ert L. Goeihe, of Omaha, Nebr. He answers many of the 


criticisms and many of the arguments which have been 
made by the proponents of this bill. He says: 


The numerous bank suspensions during the last decade justify 
the conclusion that there is room for improvement in banking 
methods. Since, however, such suspensions have included large 
and small banks, city and rural banks, independent banks, group, 
chain, and branch-banking systems, the independent unit bank 
should not be singled out as the only or principal weakness in our 
banking structure. If, as is doubtless true, there have been a 
greater number of independent unit banks suspended than banks 
of other classification, it is for the same reason that white sheep 
consume more feed than black sheep—there are more of them. 

Before formal indictment of independent unit banks and espe- 
cially those of the agricultural section of our country, one must 
consider the factors contributing to the mortality rate among 
banks of this type. Be it remembered that during the World War 
our farmers, as well as manufacturers, were urged to expand their 
operations. The farmer was urged, as a patriotic duty, to raise 
more food to sustain the soldiers at the front. By way of en- 
couragement the Federal reserve system and reserve correspondent 
banks volunteered a very liberal loan and discount service to rural 
banks. As a consequence of these influences, farmers were per- 
suaded to go heavily into debt for new buildings, machinery, 
drainage and irrigation projects, breeding stock, etc., all predicated 
upon the then prevailing high prices for the produce of the farm. 
This money was borrowed from local banks, which banks, when 
necessary, rediscounted with their correspondent bank or the 
Federal reserve system, The industrialist was financed principally 
through bond issues, to which later reference is made. The sud- 
den termination of the war shut off the demand for the farmer's 
product as well as that of the manufacturer. Most manufacturers, 
having had their product contracted to the Government, received 
at least a compromise settlement. The farmer, wholly dependent 
upon the open market, was obliged to take what he could get. 
His liabilities remained practically unchanged while his assets were 
substantially depreciated in value and his income reduced to but 
a fraction of that promised when his indebtedness was contracted. 

The farmer was the principal target of the deflationary process 
that followed. Had the reserve city banks been obliged to collect 
the bills payable and rediscounts held by them, with due regard 
for the continued good will and patronage of the debtor banks, 
such collections would have been orderly and without serious 1l 
effects, but to spare the reserve city banks this inconvenience and 
possible criticism the War Finance Corporation was organized, took 
over the bills payable and rediscounts of the rural banks, and insti- 
tuted a ruthless program of collection, in which the rural banker 
suffered in common with his customer—the farmer. Both were 
misled by false promises and became the victims of their own 
patriotism. Both succumbed in great numbers. This was the 
beginning of our depression. With the conclusion of operations, 
the officers of the War Finance Corporation boasted of its success, 
never counting the cost. 


The head of the War Finance Corporation at that time, as 
I recall, was Mr. Eugene Meyer, now head of the Federal 
Reserve Board. I heard men upon the floor of the Senate 
talk about the great success that he made as the head of 
that corporation; but when we examine what it cost the 
farmers of the country, what it cost the little bankers of 
the country, we often wonder whether it was a success or 
whether it was not; and most of those of the West who had 
any dealing with it, I am sure will join me in saying that it 
was not a success from the broad point of view. 

Having taken their losses, the surviving bankers firmly resolved 
never to be caught again with too many loans to farmers, but 
instead to maintain larger cash reserves and a more liquid note 
case. Taking note of the large cash reserves of rural banks ac- 
cumulating in reserve banks, and recognizing the opportunity this 
situation afforded for working off their excessive or frozen loans, 
as well as to make substantial commissions through the medium 
of bond issues, certain large banks, through their affiliate under- 
writing syndicates with their many branch offices and a corps of 
high-powered salesmen, inaugurated an unprecedented campaign 
for the sale of bonds. 
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Evidence of that fact was produced before one of the com- 
mittees of the United States Senate. 

Using such catch phrases as “liquid assets,” “secondary re- 
serve,” and “diversification,” and claiming to possess superior 
judgment in the matter of investments, these banks and under- 
writing syndicates loaded the rural banks with bonds, accom- 
panied by p setting forth in glowing terms the suc- 
cessful record of the debtor and the exceptional security back of 
the bonds, careful always, however, to incorporate in the cus- 
tomary fine print at the bottom a disclaimer of responsibility for 
any representations made. The sale of these bonds was not con- 
fined to banks alone, but sales were made to the bank’s depositors 
as well, thereby depriving the bank of legitimate deposits. Never 
in all history has a greater crime been perpetrated upon the inno- 
cent purchasers. These bonds have been the cause of the suspen- 
sion of innumerable banks and at the present time are respon- 
sible for most of the trouble of 75 per cent of all banks in America. 

And yet, Mr. President, gentlemen will stand upon the 
floor of the Senate defending the great, big banks and the 
branch-banking system. They will denounce the little unit 
bank as the “ pawnshop,” and say that it ought to be put 
out of business; and yet the institutions that sold securi- 
ties to that bank, whose judgment the bank was inclined to 
look up to, the institutions that have destroyed more of the 
little unit banks of this country than any other class, are 
the larger banks, with their branches, that have unloaded 
upon their brother bankers these fake securities in times 
when the small banks had some cash reserves in their vaults. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The trouble with the small banks, it 
seems to me, is the fact that they had as much faith in the 
big bankers as some Senators have. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is what they are to be blamed for 
if they are to be blamed for anything. They had too much 
faith. 

Mr. President, when the big bankers came down to the 
Congress of this Nation, Members of the Congress whispered 
around in the cloakrooms and got some Senators off by them- 
selves and said, “ You must pass the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation bill in order to save”—whom? To save the big 
banks of this country and save the great insurance com- 
panies of the country, and save the railroads of the country. 
We immediately went to their rescue; and I assert without 
fear of contradiction that not only would the small country 
banks have gone broke but the big banks of this Nation 
would have all gone broke if it had not been for the fact 
that they came to the Congress of the United States, and 
Congress gave them the money and gave them the relief 
which saved them from themselves. Yet we find them here 
to-day trying to dictate and put through the Congress of 
the United States a branch-banking system. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that his last 
statement is rather too broad when it implies that all of 
the so-called big banks of the United States would have 
failed except for the intervention of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation? 

Mr. WHEELER, I should say that had it not been for 
the intervention of the Federal Reserve Board, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and the Glass-Steagall bill, 
that would have happened, because of the fact that there 
would have been such tremendous runs. We all know that 
about ninety or ninety-five million dollars was poured into 
one big bank in Chicago. If those banks in Chicago had 
failed, if they had not received that money, and if the other 
big banks had not been able to unload upon the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation some of the securities which they 
held, we would have seen such a tremendous collapse of all 
the smaller banks in Chicago and throughout this country 
that I doubt if even the bigger banks in the city of New 
York could have withstood the pressure. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I concede that the situation in Chicago at a particular 
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period was very serious, and undoubtedly the credit extended 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation averted a 
rather serious situation, perhaps a catastrophe. I think, 
however, that the statement to which I alluded a moment 
ago was rather too broad, if it comprehended that all of the 
large banks of the United States, except for aid furnished 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the reserve 
system, would have failed. I think some of the large banks 
of the United States were so impregnably fortified by reason 
of their large assets, liquid assets, and reserves and cash, ` 
that they would have withstood the attacks which were 
made, or which might have been made, and that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation did not contribute to the 
maintenance of their integrity. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, the credit structure of 
this Nation is such at the present time, let me say to the 
Senator from Utah, that if the big banks in Chicago had 
failed, in my judgment the pressure would have been so 
great that no bank in the United States would have been 
able to withstand it. I do not want to give the impression 
that I do not think these banks are safe at the present 
time, because I think the situation of danger has been 
entirely averted, and those banks are to-day in such condi- 
tion that they can take care of any run or anything else 
that might be made upon them, and I hope that nothing I 
have said will be construed by the people as indicating that 
I think the larger banks of the Nation, at least the stronger 
banks, will not be able to take care of the needs of their 
customers. I read further: 

Throughout this period of financial debauchery, credit to the 
farmer has been curtailed and often denied, thereby further de- 
pressing the value of his property and product. Such depression 
of values has made the farmer a less desirable credit risk, and 
the publicity attending the bankers’ unfortunate investment in 
bonds has undermined the farmer’s confidence in his bank, result- 
ing in loss of deposits. This condition is wholly contrary to the 
natural inclination of both the farmer and the rural banker; and 
the former pleasant, helpful, and mutually profitable relationship 
can be restored only when the banker confines his loans C his 
local community, except as he invests in Government or high- 
grade municipal bonds. 

Taking advantage of the existing unfortunate conditions, the 
same selfish interests that are responsible for the downfall of the 
farmers and many rural bankers would steal their birturight 
under the guise of public benefactors. It is conclusive that had 
we had branch banking during the war, such banks would either 
have denied the farmer the credit for expansion and increase of 
production at that time, thereby putting our country in what 
at the time would have been regarded a position of jeopardy, or 
they would have loaned the money, with the same result experi- 
enced by the independent unit bankers. 


In other words, if they had had chain banks in this coun- 
try during the period of the war and they had expanded 
their currency and their credit to the farmers of the Nation 
as the independent unit banks did, for patriotic reasons and 
at the behest of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, no branch banking system in the rural communities 
of this country could have withstood the test after the defla- 
tionary period. 

The attempt of proponents of branch banking to persuade the 
public to interpret the patriotic action of independent unit bank- 
ers as an indictment of their judgment, ability, and integrity is 
unfair and deceptive. 

What the proponents of branch banking refer to as “the de- 
mand of the public for a change in banking systems” is but the 
echo of their own selfish appeal for special privilege. 


Where has there been an appeal before the introduction 
of this bill, Mr. President, from the Northwest? Where has 
it been? Simply from those who were requested by the big 
branch bankers, some of them under the fear of losing the 
right to get any credit in their bank unless they signed tele- 
grams to the Congress of the United States, some of them 
interested, others only seeking their own selfish special 
privilege, so that they could monopolize the credit of every 
State in the Union. Is that the kind of a new deal the Dem- 
ocratic Party is going to give to the people of this country? 

Most of those active in permitting branch banking as a na- 
tional policy are identified with large banks in reserve centers or 
with group or chain systems, already convertible into branch 


banking systems. The opprtunity for quick and substantial 
profits to men so situated is readily apparent when one considers 
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that branch would permit of the retirement of the 
present working capital of all banks— 


I want to have Senators bear with me to read that again: 


The opportunity for quick and substantial profits to men so 
_situated is readily apparent when one considers that branch bank- 
ing would permit of the retirement of the present working capital 
of all banks except such as are designated as head or parent banks, 
which could be limited to one bank in each State in which a 
branch system operates. 

That is exactly what they intend to do; they intend to 
eliminate the capital of every single bank that belongs to a 
chain, their capital stock, and do away with it, and then 
have one main bank; then, having eliminated the capital 
stock, they will be able to establish a branch here and a 
branch there without capital stock. 

As, for instance, a group or chain having at this time 50 banks 
in one State, could retain the capital structure of the principal or 
largest bank, retiring the capital and surplus of the other 49 
banks. Figures given in testimony before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on and Currency, United States Senate, in 
March, 1931, coupled with current market quotations, indicate it 
to be possible for one with a temporary investment of less than 
$12,000,000 to buy at the prevailing market price the entire out- 
standing stock issue of one such bank holding company, thereby 
acquiring a group of more than 100 banks, having a capital and 
surplus investment of approximately $42,000,000, all of which 
capital and surplus could, if a national branch bank law is passed, 
be taken out, except the capital and surplus of the largest bank 
in each State, which would be designated as the parent bank. 


Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I take it the Senator is not overlooking 
the provision carried in the bill that the aggregate capital 
of every banking association and its branches shall at no 
time be less than the aggregate minimum capital required 
by law for the establishment of a minimum number of bank- 
ing associations. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not overlooking that; nevertheless, 
the same rule would apply, it seems to me. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Of course, banks have a right to reduce 
their capital under existing law, but there is nothing in the 
pending bill that would authorize a lower aggregate capital 
for a bank and its branches than that now required for 
equivalent unit banks. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am talking about the policy they in- 
tend to adopt, and which they will adopt if this bill shall 
be enacted. I am not saying but that they could go into 
a chain bank, perhaps, but it is much more difficult for 
them to do it to-day than it would be if this bill were on 
the statute books. 

Deducting the capital and surplus of such parent banks amount- 
ing to approximately $16,000,000, would leave $26,000,000, Using 
$12,000,000 of this amount for refunding the purchase price of 
the stock, would leave one with cash profit of approximately 
$14,000,000, and the entire group of banks with deposits over 
$400,000,000 without cost. Such an opportunity to withdraw in- 
vested capital does not support the claim of branch-bank pro- 


ponents that the principal weakness of the present system is too 
many small, undercapitalized, independent unit banks. 


Mr. President, is that what we want to put over on the 
people of this country? Is that what we are going to do 
because we wiil not give the time to study the question and 
look into it? Is this what we propose to do in this body 
because there is a clamor on the part of some newspapers 
and on the part of some people who are interested in this 
proposition, and on account of the propaganda put out by 
them? 

Mr. President, if some of the leading editorials in some of 
the leading newspapers are read and compared with the 
propaganda sent out by the branch banking group through- 
out the United States, it will be found that it is as if they 
were dictated in the offices of the branch bankers of the 
country. Some of them are identical with the propaganda 
sent out by the branch banking system. It is a little selfish 
handful of promoters in the Northwest and other parts of 
the country who are seeking to make huge profits for them- 
selves at the expense of the American people. I read 
further: 
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The record of branch banking in the United States provides 
no foundation to justify the claim of superiority in either safety 
or serviceability compared with the independent unit banking 
system. A brief résumé brings to attention the failure of the 
Bank of United States in New York, with its 49 branches; the 
BancoKentucky Co., with its numerous affiliated banks; the 
Bankers Trust Co. of Philadelphia, with 19 branches; Toledo, 
Ohio, 4 banks, with 34 branches; the Federal National Bank 
of Boston, with 5 branches, and several affiliated banks in other 
Massachusetts cities; the Wingfield chain of 12 banks in Nevada; 
the First National Bank of Boise, Idaho, with 9 subsidiary banks; 
the Douglas chain of 8 banks in Oklahoma; in Mississippi, 12 
banks operating as a group; and in Florida and Georgia, the 
Witham system operating 100 banks on the chain plan. In Ar- 
kansas, in 1930, only 2 out of 40 banks operating as a chain sur- 
vived; a month later another chain of 12 banks suspended, and 
very recently the Hudspeth chain of 9 banks. A complete list 
would add hundreds of other banks representing most every State 
in the Union. 


Yet we hear from the Senator from Virginia the state- 
ment that these independent banks are nothing more than 
pawnbrokers, and that they ought to be put out of business. 


It is very possible that, should national branch banking become 
a law, the experience of the public with such a system with its 
centralization of capital, absentee ownership, long-range director- 
ship, and unsympathetic attitude toward the individual or inde- 
pendent operator, may Indeed justify the demand for the restora- 
tion of the dual system of independent-unit banks. 


As I said a moment ago, where they had branch banking 
in seven different States, seven different States repealed the 
law permitting branch banking after it had once been 
foisted upon the people of those States, according to one of 
the best authorities in this country upon the subject. 


The fact must not be overlooked, however, that once such a 
powerful organization becomes endowed with special privilege so 
profitable as branch banking, it would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to dislodge them. 

Our present system of banking, whatever its shortcomings, has 
served to build the greatest Nation on earth. In the revision of 
our banking laws the wisdom of abandoning or putting in jeop- 
ardy our time-tried, dual banking system, with its banks oper- 
ated as independent units, and favoring the so-called unified 
branch system, is open to question. Especially so when there 
is every evidence that the principal weakness of our present 
system is the indomitable greed of the few to monopolize all 
banking privileges. Acknowledging all weaknesses that practical 
experience with our present system has brought to light, honesty 
forces the admission that banking has no monopoly upon mis- 
takes, which are evidenced in all other lines of business, even our 
Government itself having during the last decade developed weak- 
nesses hitherto unknown. Be it also remembered that the present 
depression holds the 143-year record for severity. Should we then, 
under these very unusual conditions, abandon the present system 
that we might experiment with another which may in actual 
practice possess weaknesses even more grave and far-reaching? 

To the credit of the independent-unit banker it must be ad- 
mitted that his whole-hearted service, both personally and in- 
stitutionally, in building up his community has in most instances 
been of greater value to each individual depositor of that com- 
munity than would be necessary to offset the depositors’ propor- 
tionate loss in case of the bank’s suspension. Especially is this 
true in the Middle West agricultural territory, where the local 
banker has always been the leader and chief supporter of all 
movements having as their object the development and upbuild- 
ing of his community mentally, morally, and financially. In some 
instances the receiver of failed banks in the mid-West agricultural 
territory has paid to depositors fully 100 per cent plus interest, and 
the average repayment to depositors of suspended banks will 
compare favorably with the present value of any other investment 
contracted at the time their deposit was made. 

Some authorities urge the English or Canadian banking systems 
for America, pointing out that these systems have had no failures. 
The fact is that the English banking system would be in suspense 
at this time except for the abandonment of the gold standard. 
As for the Canadian system, it is not a banking system, but rather 
a system of safety-deposit vaults. It compares favorably with 
America’s Postal Savings Bank System and is just about as service- 
able to the local community. This explains the undeveloped state 
of Canada as compared with the United States, 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I am wondering, since the English system is 
pointed out so graphically, why the Senator does not offer 
an amendment to the banking bill to remonetize silver? It 
seems to me, with the demand of this country such as it is 
now, that we should remonetize silver. Now is the proper 
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time to offer such an amendment to this bill. I was won- 
dering if the Senator had considered that matter. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say to the Senator that I have it 
under consideration. I think it ought to be done, but the 
appalling misunderstanding and misinformation in this 
body with reference to the remonetization of silver is so 
astounding that I doubt whether it would get very much 
serious consideration. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator said that the misinforma- 
tion respecting the remonetization of silver is so astound- 
ing as to be amazing, I think it is fortunate for our coun- 
try that the able Senator from Montana delivered his speech 
respecting the free coinage of silver. I do not quite share 
with him the opinion that there is a paucity of understand- 
ing in the Chamber, because the Senator’s speech has been 
printed and Senators who may heretofore have been reluc- 
tant to study the subject are now giving it attention. 

I wish to say for myself that I believe if silver could be 
coined, or rather if we could restore the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, the so-called depres- 
sion would lift its ugly blight from this country within 40 
days. I believe that the free coinage of silver is, of course, 
not the only thing but is certainly one of the things that 
will drive despair from this country. The Senator from 
Montana will never perform in his long and useful career, 
as I hope it will be—I know it will be useful and hope it 
will be long—a greater public service than to continue the 
splendid contest he has begun to restore the money of the 
Constitution. Senators may look for this, for that remedy 
or for the other remedy; but to give the people the money 
of the Constitution is one thing that will bring relief. 

I gave an interview a few weeks ago in which I said free 
silver would bring relief within 40 days. One of the papers 
printed it “40 hours.” I was asked if I had said that. I 
stood my ground and said “ Yes; within 40 hours after free 
coinage is begun our people will take courage.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Montana has expired. 

Mr. WHEELER. I yielded only for a question. 

Mr. ASHURST. I apologize to the Senator. Let it be 
taken out of my time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana will 
be given five more minutes. 

Mr. ASHURST. When I discuss free silver, I become 
oblivious of the flight of time. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am, indeed, thankful to the Senator 
from Arizona for his remarks. When I said there was so 
much misinformation with reference to the subject, I mean 
that I find in talking with Senators that they say to me, 
“I am afraid we will flood the country with silver. I am 
afraid our gold will be drawn out.” I have talked with one 
of the best-recognized economists in the country, who stated 
to me that unquestionably nothing of the kind could possibly 
happen; that conditions have so changed in the country at 
this time that we should be able to maintain a ratio of 
16 to 1, or 15 to 1, or 20 to 1, or any ratio we want to main- 
tain, and there would not be the slightest question but that 
silver would immediately go to 1.2929 the world over, and 
that by reason of our financial standing and our credit 
throughout the whole world it would be of that value and 
we would not be flooded with silver, nor would we lose our 
gold. I likewise talked with another economist, who could 
not be quoted, but whom many of the Senators know, and 
for whom they have the highest respect, who stated exactly 
the same thing. I do not want to go into a discussion of 
it at the present time, because in the very near future I 
expect to discuss the subject at great length. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 
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Mr. WHEELER. I would prefer not to yield. I would like 
to finish because I have only two or three minutes left. 

The author of this article has had more experience in my 
judgment in dealing with banking in the middle West. and 
in the West than almost any other man with whom I have. 
come in contact. He said further: 


The difference between a good bank and another kind is man- 
agement only. The losses experienced by big banks prove them 
to be not immune from mistakes in jJudgment—management. 
One finds it difficult to reconcile the claim of branch banking in- 
terests to their superiority, respecting both system and manage- 
ment, with recent reports of financial aid extended by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, the amount alleged to have 
been advanced to one branch banking system being $65,000,000. 

Some of our large banking institutions share with some of our 
great utility and other public-service institutions the record for 
8 financial ventures, extravagant salaries, and monopolistic 
ambitions. 


Recently a banker in the city of New York said to me, 
We ought to have branch banking because the little banks 
throughout the country are responsible for inflation.” I 
said, Les, the little banks are responsible for the great 
credit inflation in the United States. What about the pres- 
ident of one of the great national banks in the city of New 
York who is touting the stock of that bank to go to 1,000, 
and likewise touting the stock of other companies, sending 
out telegrams and urging everybody to buy? And yet you 
say the little bank is but a pawnshop, that it is responsible 
for the great inflation that took place and the wild specula- 
tion that took place.” 

I continue reading: 


Commenting recently upon the disadvantage of bigness in busi- 
ness, Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, is quoted 
as follows: This depression has brought home to us that mere 
size is not desirable in itself. With absentee management, larger 
concerns have found it impossible to make the quick decisions 
necessary to meet the current fluctuation. While the far-off 
board of directors or a distant committee is ruminating, the little 
man may step in and sell the goods. The small concern is not 
likely to have taken the mushroom or the pyramid as a model for 
its commercial architecture; it is neither overexpanded nor in- 
volved with profitless affiliates and parasitic holding companies.“ 

Assets in great volume are no proof of strength. The value of 
any institution can be determined only after deducting liabilities, 
both direct and contingent. The depositor’s dollar may be as safe 
in a bank of $10,000 capital as in one of 10,000,000 capital. 


In closing, let me say that I hope, for the benefit of the 
people of the United States, this system will not be foisted 
upon the States that do not want it—a system that is going 
to establish a monopoly of the credit system of the land. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I hold in my hand resolu- 
tions adopted by the Bankers’ Association of Butler County, 
Kans. The resolutions read as follows: 


Resolution of the Butler County Bankers’ Association 


Whereas there is being proposed in Congress legislation to legal- 
ize and extend branch banking; and 

Whereas there is also being proposed in Congress legislation 
calculated to result in the ultimate federalization of all unit 
banks; and 
1 onae there is also pending in Congress a deposit guaranty 

; an 

Whereas there is no evidence that the banking structure in this 
country or abroad has been stabilized or strengthened on account 
of the branch type of banking; and 

Whereas branch banking is contrary to the spirit of individual 
initiative; and 

Whereas there is no evidence that the destruction of our present 
dual-banking system would tend to stabilize or strengthen the 
banking structure of this country; and 

Whereas actual operation has demonstrated the fundamental 
„ of all deposit guaranty legislation: Now, therefore, 
be i 

Resolved by the Butler County Bankers’ Association, That it is 
opposed to the enactment of such branch bank legislation and of 
such legislation calculated to destroy the dual-banking system and 
federalize all unit banks and to any deposit guaranty legislation. 
We feel that the development of the great resources of this 
country, the opportunities of our people, and the growth of the 
United States to its present prominence as the social and economic 
leader of the world have been fostered, encouraged, and made 
possible by our system of locally owned, controlled, and operated 
banks, and any legislation designed to destroy locally owned banks, 
with resultant centralization of bank deposits in a few large banks 
in the large cities, would be fatal to the growth and prosperity 
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of the rural districts of the United States, and particularly the 
Central West; be it further : 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the 
two United States Senators from Kansas and the Representative 
in Congress from this district. 

8 BUTLER COUNTY BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


By 7 
Cashier the Walnut Valley State Bank, El Dorado, Kans. 


Vice President the Citizens’ State Bank of El Dorado, Kans. 
J. H. GIBSON, 
Cashier the Potwin State Bank, Potwin, Kans. 
Committee. 

Mr. President, I only take the floor for a few minutes to 
make my position clear in regard to the extension of branch 
banking proposed in this bill. I am opposed to that sec- 
tion of the bill. I feel very strongly that branch, group, 
and chain banking should be curbed instead of extended. 

I realize there are good features in the Glass bill. Those 
provisions largely to restrict banks to a banking business 
and take them out of the field of security salesmanship 
through affiliates meet with my hearty approval. There 
should be a clear line drawn, and that line carefully ob- 
served, between brokerage and sales promotion on the one 
hand and legitimate banking on the other. 

In the decade preceding this depression we had entirely 
too many banking brokers, too many broking bankers, for 
the good of the country. 

But a further centralization of financial control in a 
few large cities and a few large financial institutions is too 
great a price to pay for the very desirable restrictions pro- 
posed in this measure. We should have the restrictions as 
a right. We should not have to trade off our birthright 
for them. 

I want to say frankly that, in my mind, the centralization 
of wealth and financial control in a few hands in New 
York is much more dangerous to the future welfare, I 
might say to the continued existence, of this Nation than 
even the centralization of governmental functions in Wash- 
ington. And I have no intention of minimizing that 
danger, either. 

Mr. President, one of the greatest factors, perhaps the 
largest single factor, in our present situation has been the 
continual draining of wealth by New York and a few other 
big centers of financial manipulations and trade from the 
producing sections of this country. The chain stores are 
an example. The unequal exchange of farm products for 
manufactured goods, an inequality fostered by law and pro- 
moted by centralization of financial power, is another 
example. 

We see wealth and power gravitating in part through just 
such legislation as is proposed in this bill for branch bank- 
ing into a few hands; and I, for one, do not propose to be 
a party to making this condition still worse by supporting 
the branch banking provisions of this bill. 

My position is perfectly consistent. More than 10 years 
ago I introduced a bill in the second session of the Sixty- 
seventh ‘Congress prohibiting national banking associations 
from owning, establishing, maintaining, or operating 
branches in any State that did not by direct legislation 
authorize branch banking. 

I am fully cognizant of the argument made that branch 
banking tends to increase the safety of bank depositors; but 
that argument, carried to its logical conclusion, might lead 
us to substitute the Postal Savings System for any and all 
other forms of banking. And that is absurd on the face of it. 
Banking functions necessary to the continuance of agricul- 
ture, industry, and commerce require far more than a postal- 
savings bank to carry on. 

Much emphasis is laid on the Canadian system of branch 
banking. This country could never, in my judgment, have 
developed its resources and expanded its manufacturing and 
transportation systems under the Canadian system. The 
community banker is necessary to the community and the 
prosperity of the community is necessary to the well-being 
of the Nation. 

I agree with the chairman of the committee that section 
19 should be eliminated in its entirety. There is a move- 
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ment to control the banking business of the country by cen- 
tralization; I might say the financial structure of the world. 
It seems to me that this branch banking authorization would 
be a long step in that most undesirable direction. 

Mr. President, I have received a large number of letters 
from prominent bankers of my State, both national bankers 
and State bankers, all in opposition to this provision of the 
Glass bill. Here is one from William MacFerran, jr., presi- 
dent of the State Savings Bank of Topeka, Kans. I quote a 
paragraph or two from his letter: 


The last four years have demonstrated nothing if they haven't 
proven conclusively that it isn’t our laws that are at fault, but 
rather that men are fallible, for not only have unit banks failed 
but group, chain, and branch systems too—all kinds of banks have 
crashed. 

To quote a gentleman with whom I agree, Rudolph Hecht, of 
New Orleans, one of America’s outstanding bankers, he says good 
banking isn't a matter of the form of banking, group, branch, 
chain, or unit, but rather is it a matter of knowing how to run 
a bank. 


I ask that the letter may be printed in full in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


THE STATE SAVINGS BANK, 
Topeka, Kans., December 12, 1932, 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator from Kansas, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Capper: Please use your influence to defeat 
section 19 of the Glass bill. The financial system of the country 
is struggling to recover its equilibrium and is upset enough now, 
without attempting the change from unit banking to branch 
banking. The last four years have demonstrated nothing if they 
haven't proven conclusively that it isn’t our laws that are at fault 
but rather that men are fallible, for not only have unit banks 
failed but group, chain, and branch systems, too—all kinds of 
banks have crashed. 

The remedy isn’t to do away with unit banks and give all bank- 
ing power to perhaps 12 great branch systems in the United 
States but rather to pass laws tending to raise the standard and 
caliber of the men running our banks, As our laws are now, any- 
body can buy a bank and run it. The executive officer of a bank 
doesn’t even have to pass a State board examination, such as 
dentists, doctors, and lawyers must pass before they may practice. 

A banking monopoly is the worst monopoly of them all, be- 
cause it could withho!d or grant credit at will and therefore make 
or break any given business. Countries having branch banking 
are nonprogressive and backward compared to the United States. 
This is espceially true of Canada, which country the proponents 
of branch banking always cite, 

Government supervision of branch systems probably wouldn’t 
be as effective as its supervision of unit banks; politics would be 
more apt to enter into the picture. 

England was forced off the gold standard a year ago, after a 
great Austrian branch system, supervised by the government, 
blew up. 

To quote a gentleman with whom I agree, Rudolf Hecht, of 
New Orleans, one of America’s outstanding bankers, he says good 
banking isn’t a matter of the form of banking, group, branch, 
chain, or unit, but rather is it a matter of knowing how to run 
a bank. 

A monarchy is the most efficient form of government, provided 
the monarch is a good and capable monarch; but after centuries 
of monarchies the people (of almost the whole civilized world) 
discarded them and set up republics, the outstanding example of 
which is the United States of America. This was because every 
now and then a rather incapable monarch came along who ground 
the people into the dust—enslaved them. 

So it would be, undoubtedly, with only a dozen branch systems 
in the United States; now and then the head man would be a 
bad man. Each would reign supreme in his geographical district, 
making or breaking individuals and partnerships and corpora- 
tions at will; each an absolute autocrat in the literal sense of 
the word. 

For the reasons given I earnestly request you to use your influ- 
ence to défeat and kill section 19 of the Glass bill. If you do, 
you will be rewarded by having your name go down in history as 
a public benefactor, as one who aided in keeping for democracy 
that great institution known as the independent unit bank. 

Very cordially yours, 
Wa. Macrerran, Jr., President. 


Mr. CAPPER. I have another letter along the same line 
from W. W. Patterson, president of the City State Bank, of 
Fort Scott, Kans., who gives very strong reasons for his ob- 
jections to the passage of this proposed legislation. I ask 
that his letter may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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The letter referred to is as follows: : 


THE CITY STATE BANK, 
Fort Scott, Kans., January 12, 1933. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I wrote you last May about the Glass banking 
bill which is now before the Senate, but in view of the many things 
that have occurred since that time I wish to write you again, 
more particularly with reference to the branch bank features of 
the bill. 

While it is true that a large percentage of bank failures have 
occurred among the smaller banks, it has been charged by many 
persons in the higher brackets of authority that the failures were 
largely due to the fact that they were small. And it is proposed 
to remedy this condition by having a few large banks with a great 
many branches, The Glass bill in its present form does not make 
such provision, but everyone knows, or should know, that among 
certain persons of high finance this p has been in view 
for more than 20 years and is still their ultimate objective. 

In this connection I wish to call attention to the fact that the 
large banks of the country are charged with aiding and abetting 
in the unreasonable speculation of 1929. The charge evidently 
carries with it so much truthfulness that one phase of the Glass 
banking bill is intended to correct this abuse by the large banks. 
No one has made such a charge the small banks of the 
country. If it is true, and it evidently is, that the large banks of 
the country were responsible for overspeculation, then the charge 
can also be legitimately made that they are more or less respon- 
sible for the present depression in which we find ourselves. No 
one will deny that the depression is responsible for the di 
prices of agricultural products, as well as industrial products. 
The depressed prices of agricultural products are the direct cause 
of practically all the failures of the small country banks. Then 
if what I have said is true, at whose door lies the responsibility 
for the failure of the small country banks? 

To remedy this condition it is now proposed to have a few large 
banks, with branches, into whose hands will accumulate all the 
money resources of the country. If this is done, the ultimate 
intention and result will be to eliminate practically all the inde- 
pendent banks. If this is done, these large banks with branches 
will have one of two alternatives with regard to extending credit 
to farmer communities. They either will loan to farmers or they 
will not. If they do not loan to the farmers, they will be a 
hindrance to the country instead of an advantage. If they do 
loan to the farmers, they will have to take the same risks the 
small independent banks of the country have taken. And if any- 
thing like similar conditions which we have now should occur, 
who will absorb the losses that have caused the failure of the 
small independent banks? 

A comparison has been made of the branch banking system of 
Canada, and it has even been recommended as superior to our 
own because of the less number of failures in Canada. 
Persons who are in position to know have stated that the wave 
of speculation did not take place through Canadian banks as it 
did in our own country, and there is evidence to sustain this 
statement. If that is true, then is it not a fact that the lack 
of failures is due more to conservative management than to the 
system? If it is true that our present condition is largely 
due to mismanagement of many of our larger banks, then I 
wish to ask what would be our present condition if we had had 
Canadian system under the same kind of ent as we 
have had of many of our large independent banks? It occurs 
to me that if we are to change our banking system with the 
object of making banking safer in this country, that it will also 
be necessary to change our method of management to insure 
more conservatism. 

I still believe that our independent banking system, with 
proper safeguards, is best fitted to fill the needs of this country; 
and that one of our present troubles has been the too great con- 
centration of wealth in certain places. No great concentration 
of wealth without the adherent effect of human ess is 
possible. 

I ask you to use your utmost influence to help maintain our 
present independent banking system. 

Respectfully, 
W. W. PATTERSON, President. 


Mr. CAPPER. I have another very able discussion of 
the subject from William Docking, president of the First 
National Bank of Lawrence, Kans., one of the best known 
and ablest bankers of the State of Kansas, in which he 
registers his opposition in most emphatic terms to the pend- 
ing bill so far as it applies to branch banking. I ask that 
the letter written by Mr. Docking may be printed in full 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


THE First NATIONAL BANE, 
Lawrence Kans., January 9, 1933. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 


United States Senate, Wash D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR: The banks of the State are naturally very much 
interested in the suggested new banking legislation providing for 
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branch banks. I think that this movement arises from a lack of 
understanding of the situation. 

In years past I was much in favor of branch banking after the 
English and Canadian plan, but when I understood the matter 
better and in the light of what has happened in recent years I 
have changed my mind. 

Branch banking can be very dangerous. I remember at one 
time, through the very large speculative operations of the affil- 
fates of the Bank of Italy in California, a lot of questions arose 
there and a general lack of confidence. If anything had happened 
to the Bank of Italy at that time, it would have been the eco- 
nomic downfall of California. And the Canadian system has not 
been without some terrific jolts in the past. 

The failure of an occasional small bank is of minor importance 
except to the immediate small community, but any trouble aris- 
ing in a bank with hundreds of branches would be a different 
thing entirely. The chain banking system consisted of very specu- 
lative operations for the most and throws into the hands of 
a few men the possibilities of doing great damage. 

The situation the country over is rapidly righting itself. Little 
banks in which there was no good reason for existence have been 
rapidly going out of business. The State banks of Kansas have I 
believe been reduced from about 1,150 to less than 700. If this 
situation is let alone, as I say, it will right itself and has been very 
rapidly doing so, and I believe that the unit system of banking is 
better adapted to us than the foreign branch 

Take Lawrence as an illustration. It used to have six banks. 
It has now three very sound institutions giving ample service 
at reasonable rates to the community and enjoying, I believe, 
entire confidence. Branch banks at a point like this would do 
more harm than good. This is true of most of the other more 
important points in the State. I could name the conditions of 
many of them from my own knowledge. The branch would 
inevitably drive out the unit banks as they could take such steps 
as the old line lumber companies used to take and which are 
taken now in many cases by the larger utilities, which temporarily 
wiil make rates with the sole intention of driving out the com- 
petition, after which they can do as they please. 

Take Topeka in the line, the three larger banks, the 
National Bank of Topeka, the Central National, and the Merchants 
National can give entire satisfactory safe service to the community 
and the smaller banks will continue as they have been doing to 
drop out as there is no field for them. Branch Kansas City banks 
in Topeka could not produce any good and would produce a great 
deal of harm to the business community. A similar situation 
exists at Wichita. 

If the situation is let alone all the evils will correct them- 
selves. They are very rapidly doing so. Take the awful situa- 
tion that existed a short time ago in Chicago. It was brought 
about by the speculative operations of banks with a number of 
branches, which all failed at once. In this country to my mind 
branch banking would be an extremely dangerous nt. 
In many cases they grow so large that supervision means nothing. 
I do not believe it means anything now in the large banks of the 
cities. They rest purely on the honesty and skill of the manage- 
ment, which sometimes is not there. 

The economic interests of Kansas are vastly safer in the hands 
of men with a stake in the community than they would be under 
the control of a group of nonresidents with the only object to 
make profits, and a branch banking system will not save or at- 
tempt to save any existing insolvent banks. It would probably 
bring them to an end sooner and in a less orderly manner. 

As a further illustration, the Dawes bank of Chicago under a 
branch banking law would naturally have had many branches. 
What would have been the result then if the Reconstruction 
Corporation had not been in existence to save the situation? 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM DOCKING, 
President First National Bank. 


Mr. CAPPER. I also ask that a letter from C. E. Edlin, 
president of the First National Bank of Herington, Kans., 
may be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


HERINGTON, Kans., December 28, 1932. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Quite naturally I assume that you are op- 
posed to any extension of branch banking. Being from an in- 
terior State with no really large banks in it your constituents’ in- 
terests are all for unit banking. The large city banks seek to 
build extensive chains to sap a large territory of its deposits. They 
lend very little through the branches and invest in city securities 
largely. Thus the smaller communities are drained of more of 
their resources. It is so obviously against the interests of Kansas 
as not to require any extended discussion. Canada’s freedom from 
bank failures is not due so much to its branch banking as to the 
laws that aid bankers in collecting their paper. We need some 
help in that direction, but that is mostly in our State laws. 

Very truly yours, 
C. E. EDLIN, 
President First National Bank, 


Mr. LOGAN obtained the floor. 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield for that purpose? 

Mr. LOGAN. I wish the Senator would not ask me to 
yield for that purpose, because I do not think Senators 
would gain as much by being summoned here to listen to 
me as they would by working in their offices. I have a few 
remarks to make about matters somewhat related to the 
pending subject, but I know so little about banking that 
certainly I would not undertake to advise the Senate what 
it ought to do about any provision of this bill. I know only 
this, that there is something wrong with our system of bank- 
ing or else with the administration of that system, for dur- 
ing the last two years we have had about 3,700 bank failures, 
those banks having deposits of $2,500,000,000. If such a 
situation can be prevented by legislation, if our system can 
be improved 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me to 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. LOGAN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield for that purpose? 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well; I yield for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cutting Kean Russell 
Austin Dale Kendrick 1 
Bailey Davis Keyes Schuyler 
Bankhead Dickinson g Sheppard 
Barbour Dill La Follette Shipstead 
Bingham Fess Lewis Smith 

lack Fletcher Logan Smoot 
Blaine Frazier Long Steiwer 
Borah George McGill Stephens 
Bratton Glass McKellar Swanson 
Brookhart Glenn Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Goldsborough Moses Thomas, 
Bulkley re Neely Trammell 
Bulow Grammer Norbeck dings 
Byrnes Harrison Nye Vandenberg 
Cap Oddie Wagner 
Caraway Hatfield Patterson Walcott 
Connally Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Coolidge Hebert Walsh, Mont 
Copeland Howell Reynolds Watson 

Hull Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 

Couzens Johnson Robinson,Ind. White 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, as I was saying when inter- 
rupted, in my judgment, there is no more important subject 
before the Congress for consideration than that of restoring 
the confidence of the people in the banks of the Nation, and 
after that has been done, if it can be done, there is no more 
important subject than that of providing the banks with the 
necessary means of enabling them to aid in refinancing the 
debts of the country. That is the function of the banks. 

On many occasions within the last year Members of the 
Senate have pointed out the conditions that exist in the 
Nation, and what has been said should create grave appre- 
hension in the mind of every thoughtful man. The junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Hutt] on December 6 in the 
present session briefly summarized many of the problems 
which must be solved, and, which, at the present time, are 
without intelligent prospect of solution. Again on Decem- 
ber 19, during this session, the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner] brought to the attention of the country 
the deplorable conditions of distress and disaster requiring 
immediate attention on the part of Congress in his judg- 
ment. Analyses of economic conditions have not been con- 
fined to Members of Congress but those engaged in every 
line of public endeavor who have given serious consideration 
to public affairs have given utterance to statements indicat- 
ing that those in authority must do something to remedy the 
evils that beset us on every side, and that whatever shall be 
done must be soon accomplished. 

The President, in his message addressed to the Congress 
on December 19, concluded with these grave words: 


The situation is one of such urgency that we require national 
solidarity and national cooperation if we are to serve the welfare 
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of the American people and, indeed, if we are to conquer the 
forces which to-day threaten the very foundations of civilization. 

These are solemn words from high authority. 

It is true that there are many, probably a majority, of the 
people of the Nation, who believe that the conditions which 
now exist will pass away naturally, because we have had 
panics and depressions in the past and have outlived them. 
There is a large percentage of our people who believe that 
our troubles can be helped through the application of prin- 
ciples of psychology. They reason that the people are in a 
state of panic and that the panic can be relieved by doing 
that which will remove fear from their hearts. I hardly 
believe that the deluge of devastation that has been spread- 
ing over the land for more than three years can be checked 
or turned back through psychological methods. 

It appears to me that little of a permanent nature has 
been attempted by the Congress, and that the temporary 
measures which have been resorted to have fallen far short 
of expectations. If we expect to continue the plans which 
have been heretofore applied, I believe that we may expect 
failure of our efforts to relieve conditions. The trouble is 
not confined to any particular group or class of people. 
There would probably be little basis for saying that agri- 
culture has suffered more than mining, or that either has 
suffered more than manufacturing. There is no activity of 
the people of the Nation that has not been seriously affected 
by the paralyzing infiuence of the depression. As the trouble 
is confined to no particular class, the situation can not be 
relieved by attempting remedies for one class alone. We all 
suffer together, and remedies should be basic and should 
affect all classes. It may be well said that prosperity will 
not return until the farmer has been made prosperous; but 
it can be said with equal truth that prosperity can not be 
brought to the farmer until it is likewise brought to the 
miner and the manufacturer. 

Personally I believe in the traditions of the past and the 
application of proven principles of government to all prob- 
lems, and they would probably solve all our problems if we 
had the time to retrace our steps by orderly processes and 
undo many of the things which have been done. But we do 
not have time in the present emergency to work out our sal- 
vation according to established principles. It would take 
entirely too long. Some new way must be found. Many 
things have conduced to destroy the purchasing power of the 
people. To discuss these things would bring no immediate 
results, even if we found a way to untangle the twisted 
threads. We should go back to principles of government 
that are fundamentally sound, but we must find some 
method to repel the forces of devastation until we can repair 
the foundation and build anew the superstructure. 

To illustrate: It is my judgment that the American tariff 
plan, as applied for more than a half century, is more largely 
responsible than any other one thing for the harvest of tares 
that we are reaping to-day. I believe that the truth of-that 
proposition could be established to the satisfaction of every- 
one who has not put up the bars of his mind against all 
ideas on the subject. In the short time, however, that we 
have before disaster overtakes us we can not correct the 
errors of a half century and remove the resulting evil. 
When other nations retaliated against our tariff laws the 
tariff question ceased to be national and became interna- 
tional. 

If our troubles have grown out of unwise or unwisely 
administered banking laws, again we can not wait to rectify 
our mistakes. We have waited too long to obtain any relief 
by legislating against aggregations of industrial capital. 
We have legislated too much about many things. Our great 
transportation systems are on the brink of ruin, and they 
can not be saved in a day or a year. The conditions that 
confront us are such as to call for bold action, but that 
action must be such as will not bring greater distress to the 
people than they now endure. 

When we were considering relief measures at the last ses- 
sion of Congress I said that I did not believe that there was 
much, if any, hope of relief through the measures then 
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under consideration. So far as any material and actual 
relief to the masses of the people is concerned, the doubt 
that I expressed has, I think, been fully justified. I do not 
say that no good was accomplished, but I do say that condi- 
tions are worse now than they were when the relief measures 
were enacted. There are more unemployment, more suffer- 
ing, less income, and more debts, All that can be said of 
our relief legislation is that if it had not been enacted, condi- 
tions might have been worse than they are, and that state- 
ment would be difficult to prove. 

The able Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner], in his 
speech before the Senate the other day, deplored the fact 
that the relief measures had not been well administered. 
Probably that is true; and I do not think that we may expect 
any better administration in the future. There is a reason 
for the disappointment which is felt by the friends of that 
legislation. These reasons are not far to seek. There is a 
great conflict going on in the country that will soon lead 
to a political fight that has not been equaled since the days 
when Andrew Jackson destroyed the United States Bank. 

There are those who believe that little, if anything, can 
be done to improve the conditions that now exist. All real- 
ize that the great burden is that of debts, public and private. 
It seems to be admitted by many who have given thought to 
the matter that these debts can never be paid in full unless 
there should come about a radical improvement in business 
along all lines. It seems to be admitted that there can be no 
improvement with these debts crushing the life and energy 
out of the people of the Nation. 

It is admitted that there must be liquidation. There is 
one group that believes that liquidation will come about 
through bankruptcy, failures, foreclosures, and lack of 
ability to pay, which will result in a voluntary cancellation 
of the debt. For instance, when some large corporation 
owing millions of dollars fails, this group say that there has 
been liquidation to that extent. When the debtor falls by 
the wayside and his property is sacrificed, it is said that 
liquidation has been accomplished to the amount of the 
debts which he did not pay. When a bank fails and is 
wound up through a liquidating agent it is said that there 
has been liquidation. 

If this process should be continued throughout the years, 
no doubt there would be liquidation through a lawful process 
of repudiation. Poverty and distress would be left on every 
hand. Those who believe that liquidation must be brought 
about in that way represent a powerful group. 

On the other hand, there are those who believe that some 
means should be found whereby the people can be saved 
from such a terrible process. They believe that something 
should be done and that something can be done that will 
restore the confidence of the people and place in their hands 
the ability to continue their business with restored purchas- 
ing power which will enable them to discharge their obliga- 
tions. They represent a group with ideas diametrically 
opposed to those who believe that liquidation must come 
about through bankruptcy and failure. 

It was the second group that was responsible for the enact- 
ment of the relief legislation. It was the first group that 
was placed in charge of the administration of that legisla- 
tion. The result could be foreseen. Those administering 
the legislation do not believe in its efficacy, and for that 
reason the legislation has not proved to be what its authors 
and sponsors expected. 

I shall not discuss the matters mentioned by the able 
Senator from Nebraska, Senator Norris, is his few brief re- 
marks in the Senate a few days ago. I will content myself 
by calling attention to a few of the many things that could be 
pointed out to show that the workings of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, while sound and honest according to 
the views of that body, have accomplished no great or lasting 
good. 

Take the question of loaning money to banks. A bank was 
required to put up satisfactory collateral in twice the amount 
of the loan. This meant that the bank that needed the help 
most had greatest difficulty in obtaining it. The rate of in- 
terest was fixed at five and a half per cent, an almost pro- 
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hibitive rate. I suppose it will not be disputed that a bank 
can not pay that rate of interest and add to it the expenses 
of obtaining the loan without losing money. When many 
banks come to the time that they must repay their loans 
they will find they are in worse condition than when th 
loans were obtained. : 

If those who believed that .conditions would rapidly im- 
prove had been right in their views, probably the banks 
could have repaid the loans; but many months have passed 
and conditions are worse, and the prospects are that they 
will continue to grow worse. The bank has a loan that it 
must carry at a loss. It does not know what to do with the 
money, because the more it uses it the more it will lose. It 
must be that the rate of interest was placed so unreason- 
ably high because it was expected that there would be 
losses, and that the solvent banks would have to make good 
the losses growing out of loans made to insolvent banks. 
That is the argument that is used against guaranteeing 
bank deposits; and yet those who use that argument have 
applied the same principle in making the loans from the 
funds provided for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The interest rate charged on loans made to finance self- 
liquidating propositions has been such as to render it im- 
practicable for good business men to borrow the money and 
pay the rate of interest. Because of this, many projects in 
cities, counties, and States that would have been carried to 
completion if the rate of interest had been reasonable have 
not been undertaken at all. 

I will mention one other thing in connection with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It set up agricul- 
tural credit banks principally to aid farmers in handling 
livestock. The farmers who had expected assistance were 
overwhelmed with surprise when they learned that if they 
secured a loan they must pay 7 per cent, and comply with 
certain forms and procedure in obtaining the loan which 
were irksome and wholly unnecessary. 

The farmers had just found out that if they secured an 
extension from the Federal farm loan banks, in the event 
they defaulted in the payment of an installment they would 
have to pay 8 per cent. Consequently, when they found 
they had to pay 7 per cent for money that was costing the 
Government a very low rate of interest, they felt that there 
had been a discrimination against them; and that thought 
did not serve to allay the feeling of unrest that is now 
prevalent among the agricultural population. The pro- 
vision for the payment of 8 per cent interest on extensions 
of installments was a part of the original farm loan bank 
act, but the farmers had not felt the force of it, because 
heretofore they had not been forced to ask for extensions. 

The home-loan banks can not well function because of 
the same reasons that the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion can not do the things that it should. Those in charge 
of the home-loan banks can not be expected to understand 
the problems that must be solved before the home owners 
may have any material relief. The sponsors of the legis- 
lation had the germ of an idea which, if properly nurtured, 
would have developed into something worth while. If the 
money provided for the home-loan banks could be made 
available to those home owners who are burdened with 
debts in such a way that they could refinance their loans 
at a more favorable rate of interest to them, they would 
rise up and call the plan blessed. The whole thing was 
wrecked for lack of intelligent ideas touching the adminis- 
tration of the law. 

The instrumentalities which have been set up to assist the 
people in dealing with their financing are not instrumentali- 
ties of the people, or that the people generally may come in 
contact with for the purpose of talking over their local 
problems. The money which these instrumentalities have 
been authorized to loan, if placed in the hands of those who 
understand what ought to be done, would have gone far 
toward relieving the great difficulties with debts that we 
find prevalent in every community. The funds were placed 
in the wrong hands; and there can be no hope of any relief 
unless we can change the administration of the funds which 
have been provided for relief. The instrumentalities which 
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have been set up, some of them years ago, should all prob- 
ably be required to liquidate their affairs and retire from 
the field, turning over to the Treasurer of the United States 
such funds as belong to the Government. 

We have about 20,000 banks in the United States estab- 
lished to serve their respective communities, There were 
30,000 of them a short time ago, but the number has been 
reduced one-third by reason of adverse conditions; and they 
will probably be reduced another third before long unless 
we establish a better method of helping them. Many say 
that we have, and have had, too many banks. I think it 
would be more nearly in accord with facts to say that we 
have had too few bankers. We have established banks 
faster than we have produced bankers, and that has been 
one of the chief troubles with banks. Banks deal directly 
with their customers; and that means that they deal directly 
with the people, from the highest to the lowest. 

The banks are much better qualified to act as instrumen- 
talities in the effort to refinance debts than any board or 
commission that can be created by Congress. The local 
banker knows his people. He understands his patrons, and 
he does not need a report by a detective agency or some 
expert accountant to determine whether some person or 
concern in his community is entitled to credit. The local 
banker knows. 

That is the reason why we have too few bankers. There 
are not enough men who can know the human side of those 
with whom he comes in contact to man all the banks that 
are needed. But considering every phase of the question, it 
must be conceded that there is no class of men in the Nation 
who understand the people generally as well as the banker. 
If the banker had money that would enable him to make 
loans, so that his community could refinance its debts, he 
would soon relieve the financial stress in his surroundings. 

I have said that debts are our great trouble, and what I 
am suggesting now is not the providing of money which 
banks may use to make new loans, except in rare instances, 
but to provide them with money so that old debts may be 
refinanced at a more favorable rate of interest and on more 
favorable terms. The banker could do much of that now if 
he were not afraid to lend his money out on long-time paper. 
He feels that if he should lend it out he could not get it back 
when he needed it. It is for that reason that he ought to 
know that he can obtain money such as is necessary to 
carry on the legitimate affairs of his community. He could 
do it so much better than anyone else that he wonders why 
he has been denied the opportunity. 

Mr. President, I have in mind one instance that illustrates 
what I am trying to say. A man owned a farm and he 
needed money to purchase fertilizer. Provision had been 
made by a generous Government for the furnishing of money 
for that purpose. This man wrote to the instrumentality 
set up by the Government asking for information. He was 
a man well known in his community. He wanted only $400. 
In a few days he received an application blank. The blank 
was extensive and complicated. He advised with his lawyer, 
and they determined they should send for an accountant. 
The accountant came, and the three of them filled out 
the application for $400. The farmer sent it in, and re- 
ceived advice to the effect that he must furnish his title 
papers. He made a visit to the county where his farm was 
located, as he lived elsewhere, and had the county clerk 
make copies of his title papers. These were sent in, and then 
it became necessary to have a plat prepared, and that was 
done. Other information was required, until the farmer 
had a well-filled portfolio relating to his application for a 
$400 loan. At last everything was ready and his applica- 
tion was finally submitted. Within a day or two it was 
returned to him with the notation stamped on it that the 
loan was disapproved. 

If the local bank had been the agent of the Government, 
or if the funds had been made available to it, the banker, 
knowing the man, his method of doing business, the prop- 
erty that he owned, would have passed on his loan in less 
than five minutes, and the loan would have been made. I 
neglected to state that he would have been required to pay 
7 per cent on the $400 if he had secured it. 
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The story those could write who deal with the instru- 
mentalities that have been set up by the Government for 
the aid of the people would equal anything that Alice in 
Wonderland ever saw, heard, or thought. What Congress 
should have done in the first place was to provide a fund 
in the United States Treasury in the same way that it pro- 
vided funds for these instrumentalities. It should have 
provided that the banks throughout the country should be 
allowed to borrow money at a low rate of interest, the very 
lowest possible, so that the banks could reloan it for pur- 
poses of refinancing at a much less rate of interest than 
prevails now. This would have helped the banks much more 
effectively than they have been aided under the plans as 
they have existed. 

It has been suggested by those who understand finances 
and financiers that the banks would not borrow money 
even at a low rate of interest. It may be that there is 
something in that suggestion, but I hardly think so. It is 
the business of the banks to finance business of all kinds in 
the communities they serve, and bankers are anxious to do 
that, as their success depends upon their ability to take 
care of the reasonable needs of their patrons. The terms 
on which the money would be loaned to the banks should 
have been such as to meet the necessity of the occasion. If 
the purpose was to refinance farmers, the loans should have 
been for such time as would enable the banks to make con- 
tracts with the farmers as favorable as those they had. The 
security required for the loans should not have been such 
as to interfere with the normal operations of the bank. 
Probably a solvent bank should have been allowed to bor- 
row on its note, with the provision that the Government 
should have a preferred claim against the assets. 

If the plan of lending money to the banks, as suggested, 
should be held to be unwise, certainly there was no reason 
why the provisions of the act should not have been liberal- 
ized and all banks, or particularly those belonging to the 
Federal reserve system, should not have been designated as 
agents of the Government in making the loans. The details 
of the plan could be worked out. Why should the Govern- 
ment set up a great corporation in Washington, with 
branches in every State, when there were experts in every 
community to look after the funds provided by the Govern- 
ment? In this way the operation of the plan would have 
been placed in the hands of those who are close to the 
people and who know their needs. No class of people in the 
Nation are more interested in restoring business than are 
the bankers. They ought to be the financial agents of the 
Government if the Government is going to render financial 
aid to the business of the country. 

These suggestions may be crude. I have not attempted 
to go greatly into details. It is my suggestion now that we 
should retrace our steps and take what we have left from the 
instrumentalities which have been set up and cover it into 
the Treasury of the United States and make it available to 
the banks throughout the country under some plan or sys- 
tem to be worked out by those who know more about it than 
I know. 

Probably the only relief that can be brought to the farm- 
ers and the home owners is to allow them to refinance their 
debts at a greatly reduced rate of interest. This of itself 
would have the effect of greatly reducing their obligations 
and of largely increasing the value of all real estate. If 
sufficient money has not been provided, let us provide enough 
to supply the banks with what they may need in the carry- 
ing out of the plans of refinancing on a more favorable 
basis. Those who are insolvent are beyond help unless the 
plan should restore them to solvency. It would do so in 
many instances. It may be that the plan would have the 
effect largely of liquidating the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the Federal farm-loan banks, the joint-stock land 
banks, the agricultural-credit banks, the home-loan banks, 
and any other similar instrumentality; but if it is for the 
best interest of the Nation as a whole that these institutions 
be liquidated, then it ought to be done. 

On December 15, 1932, I received a letter from John A. 
Logan, of Bowling Green, Ky., which indicates that he has 
given much thought to some of the problems which I have 
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touched upon. He fairly represents a cross section of the 
American people and some of his suggestions may be of 
interest to those who are interested in the financial problems 
confronting us. I therefore request unanimous consent that 
the letter referred to may be printed as a part of my remarks 
at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BowWwIINd Green, Kr., December 15, 1932. 
Senator M. M. LOGAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR: Your letter of December 13, 1932, has just been 
received by me and its contents carefully noted. 

I realize fully the great difficulties confronting you and your 
colleagues. It has been said over and over again that we are in 
the midst of the most terrible depression the American people have 
ever known; that our domestic trade is stagnant, and our foreign 
commerce is paralyzed; our factories are closed; our mines are 
shut down; and 10,000,000 idle men and women who are willing, 
able, and anxious to work are out of employment. It is equally 
well known that our land is with abundance. Yet bread- 
lines are lengthening in all cities and towns throughout our land. 

Stark terror and fear have gripped and chilled the hearts of 
more than 80 per cent of the people in our entire Nation. Farmers 
are forced to sell their crops at a price that will not pay their taxes 
and fixed s against their lands. They are forced to stand by 
each day and see their homes and lifetime savings swept away for 
taxes and foreclosed mortgages. They have every moral right to 
pay with the same-priced dollar that was used when these obliga- 
tions were incurred. 

You were born and reared in that portion of Kentucky made 
sacred by the baby footprints of Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson 
Davis. No one knows better than you how wonderfully blessed this 
portion of our great Nation has been by nature and no one knows 
better than you how conservatively our rural population has 
always lived. No one knows better than you the economic and 
moral value of these people who are being crushed by taxes and 
interest charges. These people are not to blame for the woes that 
have come upon them. They are powerless to remedy their appar- 
ently hopeless condition. 

It is with a feeling of almost disbelief that we read in the news- 
papers that the Government is able to obtain billions of dollars at 
an interest rate of three-fourths of 1 per cent, while our people 
would be glad to be able to secure money at any interest rate. 
What is the matter? 

Allow me to take a moment of your time to tell you how it 
appears to one of these people. Fear—the greatest enemy of man- 
kind—has seized hold of the people en masse. In terror they have 
run to their small country banks that have served them so faith- 
fully and so well for a generation and withdrawn their small say- 
ings, and like a bunch of frightened children beseeching their 
father (the Government) to keep for them their little lifetime 
savings. They want the Government to take their money and 
keep it safe for them. The interest rate is immaterial. The result 
is that the country is drained thereby of its entire cash reserve. 
The banker is frantically trying to replace his depleted cash reserve 
by pressing those who owe the bank. Many, as you know, have 

y been swept under by this great tidal wave of fear. It may 
be that a few of the larger banks in the great cities have vast 
quantities of money for which they have no customer. In a talk 
I had recently with one of the directors of the St. Louis branch of 
the Federal reserve bank he said that such was the case. How 
strange that seems to us. 

As you know, I am connected with six different country banks in 
various positions. Up to the present time all of these banks have 
managed to stand. These banks are located in four different 
counties. I know that each day numbers of men, almost hopeless, 
are seeking loans. Five million dollars could be profitably loaned 
by these institutions, and yet they tell us that the only customer 
some of the banks have is the Government. Such bankers are 
whistling while Rome is burning. 

I know that they tell us that these people who desire to borrow 
do not have sufficient collateral, yet this is the same collateral 
they had in 1928. It has just the same intrinsic value that it 
had in 1928. It is just as capable of producing the necessities of 
life that it was in 1928. What has become of our collateral? It 
has been destroyed by the contraction of currency which brought 
about violent contraction of credits, which slowed down to a 
standstill the circulation of what currency we do now have. The 
fear brought into the hearts of our people thereby encouraged 
the hoarding of money and encouraged its investment in Govern- 
ment bonds until the country has been bled white of its circu- 
lating medium and our collateral has thereby been rendered no 
longer acceptable. 

We note that the purchasing power of the dollar as now ascer- 
tained by the Department of Labor and measured in terms of in- 
dustrial commodities stands at 156, they say. Yet, we know in 
agricultural communities and so far as it applies to the commod- 
ities produced by agriculture, the purchasing power of the dollar 
is nearer 400 than 156. Such is the state of the farmer who lives 
by the side of the road and still believes in the justice of God 
and humanity. So far as he is concerned, the value of the dollar 
is at four times as great as when his debts were created and 
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when the institutions for which his tax is levied to maintain were 
created. 

It is true that the things which he has to buy, such as clothing, 
manufactured articles, certain food supplies which he does not 
produce have not depreciated in the same ratio. As applied to 
those things the value of a dollar would probably not exceed 156. 

What is the remedy? To me it appears simple and easy, and it 
is this. The creation of new currency and its proper distribution 
to take the place of the frozen currency now We hear a 
lot about the frozen assets of banks, but so far I have heard no 
one mention the frozen currency and credits of the country. We 
need at once at least $5,000,000,000 of new currency. Some would 
call it an expansion of the currency, but we know that it is simply 
the creation of currency to take the place of that which we had 
in 1929 that has become frozen and immovable by reason of the 
terror and fear of the people. 

This currency should be guaranteed simply by the bonds of the 
Government placed with the Secretary of the Treasury to be sold 
as and when it becomes necessary or desirable to call it in when 
the people get over their fear, and release once more what currency 
we have already. In this there would be no necessity for any com- 
plicated or special legislation for the benefit of any class. There 
would be no necessity for going off the gold standard. The Gov- 
ernment would lose nothing by this, because all currency destroyed 
by fire, by rodents, lost and never found, buried and hidden and 
never found, and otherwise mutilated beyond recognition, would 
inure to the profit of the Government, which would amount to 
more than the interest on such bonds as would be sold for 
redemption purposes. 

This money could be distributed by the Government in paying 
its ordinary current expenses and various fixed charges against the 
Government, such as pensions, insurance claims to soldiers, etc., 
and there should be a further provision that the Government 
should lend to the banks in rural agricultural communities money 
in amount sufficient to enable these banks to extend credit to the 
rural agricultural communities which they serve. It should be 
loaned to them at a rate of interest not to exceed 2 per cent so 
that these banks might lend this money to the people, who need it 
so badly, at such profit as would enable the banks to handle it and 
enable them to take care of such losses as they might sustain, in 
so lending the money. It has been repeatedly stated by wholesale 
people dealing with rural agricultural communities that such losses 
even on unsecured accounts never exceed 2 per cent. Such action 
upon the part of the Government will restore the value of the 
security which such people can give. “The cause will raise up an 
army to defend and protect itself.“ This action upon the part of 
the Government will restore to the people their purchasing power, 
and fear and terror will immediately leave them and activity and 
business aggression will take its place and once again the Goy- 
ernment will receive through income tax and other internal-reve- 
nue measures abundant streams of revenue and no longer will it 
be necessary to levy excessive taxes and new and unheard-of tax 
measures. No longer will it be necessary to cut salaries of officials. 

There is no doubt in my mind that there is a well-organized 
minority of bankers with plenty of money who have as their goal 
the absolute control of the entire affairs of the Nation. This 
measure will break their grip. I know it will be difficult to secure 
such legislation. It will be such a battle as has not been seen 
before in the country unless it was the fight of Andrew Jackson 
against the United States bank and its allied interests, but the 
people of the United States will never submit to become tenant 
farmers and serfs. These powerful interests can only succeed in 
pulling down, as Samson did, the great pillars of the temple, there- 
by destroying themselves as well as the Nation. 

They tell us that an expansion of the currency will destroy the 
international bankers and such-like interested people. I do not 
believe this is true, but if it is it is better that one member of 
the body should perish than that the whole Nation be destroyed. 
They tell us that the banks of the country would not borrow 
money even at a low rate of interest and relend it to the ple. 
This is not true in general. The only reason they do nov tend 1 
now—that is, what they have—is simply because there is no place 
to which they might turn to get more. 

Some folks will tell us that the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is having less calls upon it each month for money. This 
is probably true, the réason being that the interest rate charged 
by this corporation is so high that it is prohibitive, so far as re- 
lending the money is concerned, and can only be used for the pur- 
pose of maintaining necessary cash reserves while the bank is 
being slowly liquidated. That is, it does not relieve the patient, 
but permits him to die with less suffering. It in no way enables 
the farmer to secure a better price for his commodities or makes 
it easier for him to pay his obligations. 

The banks throughout the agricultural centers are organiza- 
tions trained in dealing with the people. They know not only 
the financial risks that they are taking but the moral risks that 
they are taking, and in the question of making a loan 90 per cent 
of the collateral should be the moral risk of the man and only 10 
per cent a question of collateral. The rural banker knows this 
and they are the instruments through which relief must come 
first. The Government should avail itself of these great organiza- 
tions and the trained men in charge of them. 

It seems that there are two ideas, one of which is that all in- 
debtedness will be liquidated through the continued grinding 
down of every line of business. Bankruptcy and repudiation must 
follow in the wake of this process, and must, in my opinion, in- 
evitably lead to anarchy, hopelessness, and destruction of the 
national spirit and finally to the overthrow of our great Govern- 
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ment as we now know it. And the first to be destroyed by this 
process will be that trained army of farmers without which even 
human life can not be maintained in this country. They feed 
the Nation and without food we must all perish. 

I know that the big fellows have worked out a table showing 
how rapidly debts are being liquidated in this manner. When- 
ever a corporation with $300,000,000 in debts, as was the case with 
Insull, goes under, they tell us that $300,000,000 of debts has 
been liquidated. They should tell us that $300,000,000 of credits 
has been destroyed and that thousands of people have lost their 
fortunes thereby and the hopeless end thereby brought nearer. 
When the farmer who owes $5,000 debt against his farm has seen 
it sold from him and thereby loses his farm and is sent out 
heartbroken, destitute, and helpless, to become a charge on 
charity, they say that another $5,000 has been liquidated and the 
debts made less thereby. When a merchant fatis, owing a large 
sum of money to the jobbers and wholesale people and is sold 
out, they say that that debt has been liquidated. They don't 
mean liquidated—they mean destroyed—and if this process is 
carried far enough the billions of dollars in debts, public and 
private, will, of course, all finally be liquidated but it will be 
very much as the farmer’s horse which, about the time it learned 
to live without food, died. 

Long before this point can be reached under the present processes 
riots, thefts, and robberies will have destroyed the country. This 
is a terrible outlook, yet it appears to be the viewpoint of many 
persons high in authority. They seem to think that it is fate that 
we can not escape. Such persons should “go forth and list to 
nature’s teachings,” resign their positions, and go to the South 
Sea Islands or elsewhere. They are no longer of any service to 
this great country. 

The other road which I suggest means that the Government 
will use its credit to provide means whereby money will be made 
available to such an extent that debts can be paid dollar for 
dollar without any material disturbance of business except, proba- 
bly, those persons who now have practically all the money ‘and 
credit of the country will wake up to find themselves worth 
from 25 to 50 per cent of what they are now worth so far as 
purchasing power goes, although they will still have the same 
number of dollars. This is both right and just. Since the in- 
crease of the value of a dollar has been a nonearned increment, 
they are not entitled to it and should not desire it. 

It takes a man with an iron will like Andrew Jackson or 
Theodore Roosevelt to withstand the importunities. 

I know the outlook for the future is far from bright, yet the 
romedy is so easy and so obvious that I am looking forward to 
the coming with hope which might be termed confidence. 


Yours as ever, A 
JOHN A. LOGAN, 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, it is becoming more appar- 
ent every day that we must accept the theory of those who 
believe that liquidation must come through bankruptcy and 
failure, or the theory of those who believe that by intelligent 
attention to our financial problems we can find some way 
that will enable the major part of the people to pay their 
debts. No more important question confronts the Congress. 
We can not evade it without disaster. We must meet it and 
settle the issue, and the sooner it is done the better it will be 
for all. The present administration in Washington has 
grappled with the problem without success. If the new ad- 
ministration is to follow along the same lines we may not 
hope for any greater degree of success than has already been 
achieved, which is practically nothing. 

I do not believe that we can expect to relieve unemploy- 
ment through public-building programs. It seems to me that 
it is almost a total waste of money, and the debts which we 
create for that purpose increase the burdens of the tax- 
payers of the Nation. If a building program would help ma- 
terially, the city of Washington should be remarkably free 
from unemployment and distress. We are carrying on a 
building program in this city that probably has not been 
equaled since the days when a Roman emperor changed the 
important buildings in Rome from brick to marble. Not- 
withstanding this great building program, Washington, for 
the first time in its history, as I believe, is importuning 
Congress to make great appropriations to relieve distress. 
Is not that an answer to those who believe that unemploy- 
ment can be relieved through a building program? To 
build things that we do not need is wasteful extravagance. 
We build post-office buildings and increase the cost of hous- 
ing a post office from a few hundred dollars a year to more 
than $10,000 a year, and think we have done well. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LOGAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am in thorough accord with what the 
Senator has said with reference to building programs for 
the relief of unemployment. I did not hear all of the Sen- 
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ator’s speech, but I assume, from the latter part, that he 
believes that the only way by which we can change the 
present condition is by bringing up the commodity price 
levels of the producers of raw materials, thereby putting 
purchasing power in their hands, so that they in turn can 
buy manufactured articles, and start the wheels of business. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. LOGAN. There is no other solution. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course not. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, we build a lock and dam on 
some river, at a cost of a few million dollars, when all the 
traffic on the river could be carried in the shirt tails of the 


fishermen along its banks. That is absolutely true. I 


know that has been done in some instances. Superficial 
thinking and actions for temporary relief will not bring 
satisfactory results. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, what was it my friend said 
about my river? 

Mr. LOGAN. I said that under this building program to 
relieve unemployment—and it will not relieve it—locks and 
dams had been built on rivers at a cost of some millions of 
dollars when all the traffic on the river annually could be 
carried in the shirt tails of the fishermen along its banks, 
and that such action as that is useless and inexcusable 
extravagance. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I believe the Senator is wrong 
about that. Take, for instance, the Mississippi River traffic. 

Mr. LOGAN. I did not say all rivers; I said some rivers. 

Mr. LONG. Oh, there is no question about that. 

Mr. LOGAN. Not all of them. I realize there are some 
rivers where the improvement of water transportation prob- 
ably is justified. I sometimes doubt even that, in the pres- 
ent condition of our railroads, which are all going into bank- 
ruptey. It may be that we are competing with them just 
a little bit too strongly. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. LOGAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. There are only three ways, practically, 
of inflating. One is inflating by the credit of the Nation, as 
the Hoover administration did through the buying of Gov- 
ernment bonds and more Government bonds. The second 
way would be by putting paper currency into circulation, in 
the way of putting people to work on public buildings, or by 
putting it into circulation in the payment of employees, and 
so on. The third way would be by the remonetization of 
silver in some form. I am wondering whether the Senator 
has given any very serious consideration to the various 
phases of the three or four forms inflation must take. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have thought about that. Of course, the 
remonetization of silver would help. We could issue cur- 
rency on Government bonds, which had been authorized, in 
the nature of promises to pay, if it should become necessary, 
and sell the bonds and retire the currency. I rather think 
that perhaps the simplest plan for increasing the body of 
the currency would be the remonetization of silver. I believe 
also that we need more currency in circulation. We have 
real money, a good deal of it. The volume of money, of 
course, affects prices. Everyone knows that if we had a 
million bushels of wheat and there were a million dollars to 
pay for that wheat, and it had to be expended for that 
purpose, wheat would be worth a dollar a bushel. But if 
some one should reach out and take $500,000 of that million 
and divert it to some other purpose, or if it should be hoarded 
and there were only $500,000 to pay for a million bushels of 
wheat, then wheat would be worth 50 cents a bushel. So 
one of the important things in fixing the prices of commodi- 
ties, of course, is the quantity of that which we plain folks 
call money, what the financiers call credit. 

There is another factor that enters into it, and that is the 
velocity of circulation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I do not want to make a speech 
now—— 
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Mr. LEWIS. Is the Senator earnest about that? 

Mr. LONG. But the Senator from Virginia sent some 
communications to the desk to be read, communications 
which he had received the other day, and I wanted to ask 
the same privilege—to be allowed to have the clerk read the 
messages which I have received in opposition to the pending 
branch bank bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That could only be done in the 
Senator’s time on the bill. The Senator has an hour on the 
bill. The Senator has exhausted his time on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG. That is allright with me. The Senator from 
Virginia, of course, was not limited by a unanimous-consent 
arrangement, fortunately, when he was having his messages 
read. I would ask unanimous consent that my communica- 
tions might be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I reserve the right to object 
in order that I may say I am not going to object to the 
unanimous-consent request. The Senate has decided that 
it does not care to legislate except by consent.. Of course, 
the unanimous-consent agreement under which we are now 
operating is not worth the paper upon which it is written. 
If the Senator wants to engage in that method of delay, I 
do not intend to interpose any objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, may I inquire the charac- 
ter of the communications referred to by the Senator? 

Mr. LONG. They are the same kind of telegrams the 
Senator from Virginia had read at the desk the other day. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The Senator from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to have them read at this time? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I object. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder if I could persuade the Senator not 
to object? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is quite impossible. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cutting Kean Russell 
Austin Dale Kendrick Schall 
Bailey Keyes Schuyler 
Dickinson Sheppard 

Barbour Dill La Follette Shipstead 
Bingham Fess Lewis Smith 
Black Fletcher Logan Smoot 
Blaine Prazier Long Steiwer 
Borah George McGill Stephens 
Bratton Glass McKellar Swanson 
Brookhart Glenn etcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Goldsborough Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Gore Neely Trammell 
Bulow Grammer Norbeck Tydings 
Byrnes Harrison Nye Vandenberg 
Capper Hastings Oddie Wagner 
Caraway Hatfield Patterson Walcott 
Connally Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mass 
Coolidge Hebert Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Howell Reynolds Watson 

ti Hull Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Couzens Johnson Robinson, Ind. White 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I can not bring myself to sup- 
port any move which would hasten or aid in any way the 
cause of a banking monopoly. For that reason I will not 
support this pending legislation so long as it contains sec- 
tions legalizing branch banking. 

Banking monopoly has already made advances so great 
that large communities of people have come to appreciate 
that no bank at all is as serviceable as one whose policies 
and accommodations are determined by directorates located 
hundreds of miles away and removed from interest and 
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knowledge of the needs of the community presumed to be 
served by a local branch of a larger bank. The postal- 
savings bank affords quite the same service often available 
through the branch banking system—the service of a mere 
depositary. 

Under branch banking the banking resources of many 
communities are concentrated for first service to a larger 
community with larger business enterprises to be served. 
Out in the great Northwest we have come to learn something 
of what branch banking can and does mean. This form 
of banking there parades under the title of group banking. 
Call it what one may—chain, group, or branch banking—its 
demonstration has not been one deserving of our legislative 
encouragement, 

It seems to me to stand to reason that a bank can not be 
serviceable to a community when its service is dependent 
upon the choice of directors who sit hundreds of miles away, 
having little or no knowledge of the real needs of that dis- 
tant community, without knowledge of the worthiness of 
the people in that community, and without a community 
interest which is necessary to the accomplishment of com- 
munity building and progress. The great accomplishment of 
branches and chains seems to be the drawing or siphoning 
of wealth from small communities to provide the credit de- 
mands of larger communities. Quite often it serves to pe- 
nalize the very individual depositor in a branch bank who 
helps to gather the money deposited. In this manner the 
depositor often invites a more difficult competition from 
the large chain corporations against his own independent 
business unit. I would cite a specific experience to make 
clear my point. i 

Mr. President, let me cite an instance in my own State, 
in a thriving section, in a town of 1,000 people, where once 
upon a time a thrifty class of people in the neighborhood 
were digging and creating wealth, building up strong com- 
munities, strong towns, healthy business institutions, and, 
above all else, strong, independent banks dealing in the 
wealth which the people of that community were creating. 
Then, a few years ago, along came what we know as group 
bankers, and they took unto themselves the bank in this 
community, a good, healthy institution. That bank, whose 
policies now are dictated hundreds of miles away, went on 
with the intention seemingly of serving that community, 
and yet its service has ceased to be a community service 
quite entirely. 

Coincident with the coming of the group bank there came 
the chain stores, chain grocery stores, chain this, and chain 
that. The chains and the independent merchants doing 
business in that community are, naturally, carrying their 
deposits to this chain bank. These deposits as they accumu- 
late are drawn away from that community, are drawn down 
into the home coffers of the chain in the Twin Cities, and 
in some instances perhaps farther east. In any event, the 
independent merchant is selling his goods, receiving money 
for those goods, is carrying this money to that bank each 
day, and placing it on deposit. That, like the other money 
which it is there depositing, is drained, siphoned from that 
bank into the central coffers of the group banking interests. 

Across the street from this independent merchant is the 
chain grocery store doing business like the independent 
merchant is doing business. Its manager makes his deposit 
at the end of the day and that money, as the independent 
merchant’s money, is carted off down to the Twin Cities. 
Then there come times when there is a demand locally for 
credit. The independent merchant wants credit. He finds 
it is not available to him through his bank, as once it was. 
He finds he must await the determination of that direc- 
torate sitting hundreds of miles away before he can have 
any consideration at all given his request for credit. But 
what of the chain grocery stores; what of the chains whose 
directorates sit in some city in the East? A chain grocery, 
of course, has no need for local credit; it gets its credit, 
whatever it needs, from the central source; and the central 
source, located at the seat of the group banking interests, 
has ready access to the wealth the independent merchant 
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and the chain merchant out there in the field have been 
creating. So we find that siphoning process going on, with 
the wealth going out of the local communities and being 
concentrated in the larger centers, where it is the more 
readily available to serve the credit needs of the large chain 
interests; while the small independent industries back in 
the country, creating the wealth, are without access to that 
line of credit which once was theirs. Chain banks, it will 
be seen, then, Mr. President, become instruments to gather 
the wealth of the many to supply the needs of industrial 
giants so that they may be able to move forward in their 
program of ultimately eliminating independent competition. 
This, it occurs to me, is hardly, Mr. President, an indorse- 
ment of chain or branch banking. 

But a more severe objection to branch banking is occa- 
sioned by knowledge of the power, the political power, the 
regulating power, which goes with large control of our 
banking resources. It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
political infiuence that always accompanies control of 
wealth, but I do want to dwell briefly upon the influence 
which such control has in winning favor, aid, comfort, and 
financial help not wholly intended for those who may be in 
control of the banking field. 

During recent years the Congress has passed several acts 
intended to afford relief alike to all who could come within 
regulations prescribed, but too often these regulations are 
written by the large banking interests themselves. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was one of those aids. 
It was intended to restore buying power, put men to work, 
start the wheels of industry going, loosen the burden of 
dept resting upon the back of the farm people and others, 
and loosen credit in a general way. This measure, Mr, 
President, has been turned to the assistance of big banks or 
to large industries and to smaller banks that were owing the 
larger ones sums of money. An outstanding example is 
that of the loan made by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to the Missouri Pacific Railroad, a loan not intended 
to enable the Missouri Pacific Railroad to put men back to 
work but intended alone to enable the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road to do what it had not been able to do, namely, pay Mr. 
Morgan, the house of Morgan & Co., the money which 
Morgan had loaned it in years gone by. 

While that was a loan of that sort on a large scale, one 
need not to look very far in any section of the United States, 
I believe, to find examples on a par with it. In my own 
State again I want to cite a single instance, which is only 
one of many and which has to do with a national bank in a 
county-seat town operating for some years through the aid 
of money advanced by one of the large group banking in- 
terests in Minneapolis and St. Paul. Last fall found that 
bank owing the large group banks something like $29,000. 
An application was made to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for a loan of $29,000 by or for this bank. The 
loan was granted. The chain or group banking interests 
were paid the debt it held against the lesser county-seat 
bank, The group bank gots its money and the next week that 
little national bank in that county-seat town closed its doors. 
The group banking interest in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
must have known full well when they negotiated that kind 
of a loan through the Government what was ultimately 
going to happen to that bank. So the bankers were only 
transferring from the shoulders of this large banking 
interest what many people will insist were worthless se- 
curities and loading them into Uncle Sam’s bag of tricks, 
and some day Uncle Sam is going to awaken to the fact 
that these giant money monopolists, banking monopolists in 
America, have unloaded millions upon millions of dollars 
aah Da kind of security onto the Government of the United 
S 8. 

We have other examples revealing how those, powerful 
as they are by reason of their control over the banking and 
the credit machinery of the country, are diverting the aid 
which the Government has extended and intended for the 
benefit of the masses of the people. For some months there 
was complaint throughout the Northwest that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was not responding to the 
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immediate needs of the farming people of the Northwest. 
Whereupon there was formulated by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, through the urging of our large banking 
interests in the Northwest, a program which was going to 
make available to the farmers immediate credit on the basis 
of their chattels, their livestock, their farm machinery. So 
there were set up the so-called regional agricultural credit 
corporations, which were going to make advances to the 
farming people. It ought to be known, if it is not known, 
that, for the most part, the farmer does not have his chattels 
free of any emcumbrance. As a matter of fact, I think, a 
large percentage of them have their chattels encumbered to 
the full extent of their present-day value, but here seem- 
ingly was an effort, at least, to proffer help to those who 
could with reason qualify. 

Yet, Mr. President, when the record is finally written and 
fully known I will venture to guess that of the millions of 
dollars that are being loaned to the farmers of the Northwest 
under this so-called “ barnyard” loan system very little of 
it will have reached the farmer, while the large banking in- 
terests of the Northwest will be found to have unloaded a 
lot of very difficult paper, representing chattel mortgages 
against the farmers of that section. 

When this regional agricultural credit corporation was 
set up, Mr. President, the Minneapolis and St. Paul group 
banking interests stepped out to avail themselves of the full 
measure of aid that might be won to them by reason of that 
set-up. They dictated, in 90 per cent of the cases, the ap- 
pointment of men by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion who would have the power to inspect and determine 
upon the worth of the applications that were made for loans 
under this new set-up. They dictated the names of those 
who serve as inspectors. Then they sent out to their indi- 
vidual chain member banks throughout the Northwest infor- 
mation of what was available, and they set down a schedule 
as to what value should be placed upon livestock and upon 
farm machinery. 

When the farmer made application for a loan from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation the values which these 
large banking interests determined upon, according to the 
schedules which they created, were from three to four times 
as much as the actual market value of those commodities at 
that time or now. Then they sent their agents into the field 
out to the farmers who were owing them and their bank 
sums of money. These agents were to prevail upon the 
farmers to borrow money from the United States Govern- 
ment, through the regional agricultural credit corporation, 
and then pay off the banks the amount of money they were 
owing the banks. And to-day, Mr. President, the chain 
banking interests of the Northwest are reaping, day after 
day, such profit as they had little right six months ago 
ever to hope for, because they are transferring to the back 
of Uncle Sam this paper which they themselves knew they 
could never hope to realize upon in anything resembling a 
full measure. 

At another time I hope, Mr. President, for opportunity to 
present evidence of some of the actual practices of these 
large banking interests in cleaning up that worthless paper 
which they are holding in such large measure. Now, how- 
ever, I must pass on; but not without calling the attention 
of the Senate to a little story appearing in the American 
Banker of Saturday, December 3, revealing why one em- 
ployee of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation resigned 
his position with that corporation. The resignation is at- 
tributed wholly to the fact that the corporation was not 
responding to other than selfish and greedy interests and 
needs. I am going to ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the article to which I have just referred may be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the American Banker, December 3, 1932] 
R. A. C. C. EMPLOYEE RESIGNS TO PROTEST TIGHT LOAN POLICY 


LINCOLN, Nesr.—The curious case of a Federal farm loan cor- 
poration employee, who resigned his job to protest the illiberality 
discussed here. 


-of the organization, is being 
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had been assistant of the Omaha branch of the regional 
agricultural credit corporation, made public his complaint against 
the corporation in a letter explaining his resignation, declaring he 
hoped to arouse and the public to the failure of the 
R. A. C. C. to help the small farmer. 

“This country forgave six billions to Europe, loaned to the rail- 
roads and other industries the stupendous sum of nine hundred 
and ninety-five millions,“ he commented. Why not be liberal to 
the good moral risk, the American farmer, who has been clam- 
ering for refinancing a few paltry dollars with which to feed 
the wife and children, keep up the interest on the home farm, 
pay his taxes? He pledges all of his possessions, not for a do- 
nation, not as a charity matter, but for an opportunity to carry 
on, and not be a charge on the State or a candidate for the 

oorhouse. 

“ This act renders the only means of keeping hundreds of banks 
open, by financing of their customers through the R. A. C. C. 
Every bank failure means just one more nail in the coffin of agri- 
culture. You can not liquidate debts with 10-cent corn and 21%- 
cent hogs, neither can bank deposits be paid with vague promises. 
It takes money, which was promised us through the President 
of the United States, 

“There are thousands of farms subject to foreclosure which 
could be avoided by intelligent rendering of aid through the 
R. A. C. C. 

“There are no hard feelings on my part to any of the manage- 
ment, but I could not get the job done on the inside, and with 
the help of 45,000,000 of people directly interested in agricul- 
ture, backed up by the resources of the United States, as prom- 
ised by our President, probably we can all work together and get 
the job finished. 

“Seventy-five millions intelligently distributed over Iowa, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, and Wyoming will carry us through in 
fine shape. It is just about the cost of a proposed bridge across 
the San Francisco Bay, something that is not necessary at this 
time.“ 


Mr. NYE. From experiences of this kind, through which 
we find the aid intended for many diverted to the advantage 
of the few, we must see—we can not avoid seeing—how 
bankers, intrenched as they are through large control of 
banking facilities, are using Federal aid to protect them- 
selves while doing nothing to ease the burden of the many 
for whose relief Congress intended the aid to be extended. 
Yet, Mr. President, we are asked here and now, through the 
pending bill, to enlarge the control of banking facilities by 
the few. 

As a result of all this Federal aid, it now seems evident 
that we can look forward with great certainty to two positive 
developments: First, the Government will some day awaken 
to the discovery that its vaults are filled with paper repre- 
senting the cats and dogs which the big bankers have 
stuffed into Uncle Sam’s bag in exchange for honest gold; 
second, the depression will leave the cause of concentrated 
wealth and banking monopoly in a stronger position than 
it enjoyed even before the break came in the floodgates 
holding back the insanely accumulated worthless securities 
bought and sold by the great and giant banking interests 
during the days of so-called prosperity. I most assuredly 
shall not be one to enlarge upon the last-named result by 
lending a hand now to the legalizing and extension of that 
system which has been building itself to a position where it 
might positively dictate the financial opportunities and 
allowances at every crossroads in America. 

How powerful have become the few in the banking field in 
the Northwest under the group banking method is best evi- 
‘denced perhaps by the quick response they won to their 
request of a recent day—their demand upon hundreds of 
business people dependent upon them in the Northwest to 
signify to their Members of Congress an alleged support of 
the pending Glass banking bill. If the 33,000,000 people in 
America who live on and are dependent upon the farm were 
organized in one small way as well as are the giant banking 
interests of this country, what quick, what positive work 
would be made by adequate legislative programs in the 
interest of agriculture! 

If the small independent banks left in this land were 
organized as are the chain and group banking interests, 
they could enjoy the healthiest smiles of their Congress in 
the quickest manner. If the independent grocery man, the 
baker, the druggist, and the business dealers could be organ- 
ized for as quick action as are the influences behind legis- 
lation supporting banking monopoly, what a response they 
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could hope for and enjoy from the Congress, ending the un- 
fair chain competition to which the independents must now 
submit. Let all these independent operators take a leaf 
from the “ book of methods” used by the giant bankers at 
this time, methods so clearly in evidence in my office and 
the offices of other Senators during the past week. During 
a 3-hour period, Mr. President, on last Tuesday, telegraph 
messengers, speaking now rather carelessly, wore down the 
hinges of the doors to my office delivering hundreds of tele- 
grams from North Dakota constituents, 

These telegrams, part of which are before me here at my 
desk, all convey the same thought, offer the same prayer, 
plead for the same thing. All of them wanted the alleged 
filibuster broken; all of them wanted branch banking; and 
yet, among those who wired me, or at least whose names 
were affixed to these telegrams, were men who had in times 
past, time and time again, indicated to me their intense 
opposition to branch banking. I had difficulty in under- 
standing how and why men would change their minds as 
quickly as some seem to change them upon this all-important 
subject. 

Iam sure that we all enjoy and welcome a chance to know 
the wishes of those we are striving to serve on subjects of 
legislation. The wishes and opinions of constituents on 
such subjects always weigh heavily in my consideration; 
but those expressions which I welcome most are those which 
come from men and women who evidently are acting upon 
their own volition in expressing themselves. Sometimes I 
fear these constituents act only because some one else sug- 
gests the message which is to be sent and often pays for it. 
Often, in such cases, I am sure that men have their names 
affixed to telegrams involving a subject of which they have 
no understanding. 

I am not blaming the senders of these telegrams. I can 
easily understand why they would respond to a request that 
they dispatch such a telegram to their representatives in 
Congress. They do it, many of them, alone to keep peace 
in the family—in the business family, in the credit family. 

These telegrams which have come to me, several hundred 
in number, during the past week, impress me alone because 
they are so similar in their wording. From one community, 
a little town of a thousand or twelve hundred people, came 
11 or 12 such telegrams. They are before me here. Not one 
word—not one word—in any of these telegrams differs from 
the wording of the others. 

From Fargo, N. D., there have come to me over 100 tele- 
grams urging a breaking of this alleged filibuster, urging 
the passage of the Glass bill, the branch banking features 
particularly; wanting the way opened so that we could get 
down to business here in the Senate and respond to the in- 
terests and the needs of the public in matters of legislation. 
I was somewhat taken aback by discovery of the fact that 
during that 3-hour period, when in the neighborhood of 
100 business men in Fargo were being disturbed by the 
alleged filibuster, and over 100 of them rushed to the tele- 
graph office to indicate their desire that we here in Wash- 
ington end this delay and pass the banking bill with the 
branch banking features in it—while they were rushing 
around in that manner during these three hours, not one of 
these 100 or more thought of going to the Postal Telegraph 
Co. Every one of them headed to the offices of the Western 
Union; and a comparison of the date and the hour cf 
dispatching these telegrams reveals that many of them got 
into the telegraph office at one and the same hour and the 
same minute! 

Why, Mr. President, the whole thing is as clear as day. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. NYE. I am glad to yield for a question. I remind 
the Senator, however, that my time is about up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator yields for a 
question. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator can use another hour, or any 
part of it, at any time he desires. I only want to ask the 
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Senator a question. Probably it might have been the spirit 
moving in all hearts simultaneously that brought that 
about; might it not? 

Mr. NYE. Well, of course, I wanted to feel that way. I 
wanted to believe that there was sincerity in the voice ex- 
pressed in these telegrams; yet, in view of what I know now, 
I know that men had their names affixed to telegrams the 
contents of which they did not know at all. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] on yesterday 
pondered the question—pondered and wondered—whether 
these men who were wiring their representatives in Con- 
gress, urging the passage of this bank bill, really had ever 
read the Glass bank bill. I do not think that is the primary 
question at all. The question with me at the moment is 
how many of these hundreds, these thousands of men who 
have been prevailed upon to wire their Representatives in 
Congress actually read the telegrams that they apparently 
sent. 

Mr. President, out of the large number, more than 100, 
that came to me from Fargo I venture to say that 80 per cent 
of the senders, or those who appear as senders of them, 
never saw the telegrams to which their names were affixed. 
The facts are, I have been advised, that at a certain hour on 
last Tuesday the chain banking group in Fargo put their 
men at the telephones, and they called up this business man 
and that business man and the other business man, more 
than 100 of them, and asked permission to affix their signa- 
tures to telegrams to be sent to their Senators in Washing- 
ton. One of those whose name appeared upon one of the 
telegrams coming to me advises me that he gave his consent 
over the telephone to have his signature affixed to a tele- 
gram protesting against the filibuster because it was hold- 
ing up the possibility of passage of adequate farm legisla- 
tion. His telegram, as sent, insisted upon passage of the 
Glass banking bill and an ending of the alleged filibuster. 

I am also advised that one man who was called upon 
over the telephone to give consent to use his name in send- 
ing a telegram coming to the senior Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Frazier] absolutely declined to give his con- 
sent, and yet there is a telegram from him! The chain or 
group banking interests engineered the whole show and 
paid the bill for it. These individuals who wired paid not 
a penny toward getting that urge to us here in Congress. 

And then some of these telegrams—most of them, in 
fact—urging passage of the branch banking bill, urging an 
ending of the filibuster, insisted that something had to be 
done for the farmer! 

Mr. President, when the hour comes when farm legisla- 
tion is dependent upon quick action in Congress I hope 
with all of my heart that those who sponsored this program 
of these thousands upon thousands of telegrams—these 
large banking interests—will show the same concern in 
expediting farm legislation that they are showing in ex- 
pediting this selfish banking legislation, which has for its 
purpose alone, in the end and in the aggregate, the fasten- 
ing upon America of a larger, a more intense banking and 
credit monopoly than it has ever known before. I hope that 
the banks in the future will show the same concern when 
agricultural bills are pending that they are showing now, 
while a banking bill is pending. 

But all of this experience which I have been relating 
this sponsoring of this telegraphic program—indicates that 
exercise of power and that boldness which comes with the 
power that has been gained through a larger control over 
the banking resources of a great and large section of this 
country; and that exercise of power and that boldness_does 
not, to my way of thinking, invite or deserve legislation 
which would permit these would-be banking monopolists of 
America to enlarge their power. 

If we would do in this hour a worthy thing for the future 
of America, we would discourage further banking monopoly. 
We would lend our hand to the saving of that part of our 
banking structure which has been built up by the people, 
and managed by men from among those people. We would 


save these very necessary local banking institutions by 
merely providing such prices for agricultural commodities, 
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and such employment for the millions of laborers, as would 
enable the farmer and enable the laborer to redeem the 
reasonable obligations for which his bank holds him re- 
sponsible. 

It seems to me that we have had more than ample demon- 
stration of the inability or of the unwillingness of our 
would-be banking monopolists to cope with our terrible prob- 
lems of to-day. Gold, gold, and ever more gold in the 
vaults and in the control of these large banking groups and 
chains, contributes, we must admit, nothing more than 
added misery to the people of America. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma obtained the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for the purpose of asking for a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do. 

Mr. LONG. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cutting Kean Russell 
Austin Dale Kendrick Schall 
Bailey Davis Keyes Schuyler 
Bankhead Dickinson ing Sheppard 
Barbour Dill La Follette Shipstead 
Bingham Fess Lewis Smith 

Black Fletcher Logan Smoot 
Blaine Frazier Long Steiwer 
Borah George McGill Stephens 
Bratton Glass McKellar Swanson 
Brookhart Glenn Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Goldsborough Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Gore Neely Trammell 
Bulow Grammer Norbeck Tydings 
Byrnes Harrison Nye Vandenberg 
Capper Hast. Oddie Wagner 
Caraway Hatfield Patterson Walcott 
Connally Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Coolidge Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Howell Reynolds Watson 
Costigan Hull Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Couzens Johnson Robinson, Ind. White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Austin in the chair). 
Eighty-eight Senators having answered to their names, there 
is a quorum present. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. How much time have I at 
my disposal at this time? 

Mr. LONG. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules that the 
Senator from Oklahoma has 30 minutes on the pending 
amendment. 

The Senator from Louisiana will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. LONG. The Chair has covered what I wanted to 
find out. As I understand it, the limitation on the time a 
Senator would have to speak took effect with the adoption 
of the unanimous-consent agreement. As an example, I 
had spoken twice on the pending amendment before we 
entered into the unanimous-consent agreement that all Sen- 
ators might have 30 minutes on any amendment and an 
hour on the bill. If I cared to speak again, would I be fore- 
closed or would I have the same right as every other Sena- 
tor under the unanimous-consent agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
Chair holds that the agreement begins when made, and the 
time of the Senator from Louisiana began to run after the 
agreement was entered into. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Do I have one hour on the 
bill, to be used at my discretion some time in the future? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair holds that the Senator from Oklahoma would have 
to declare upon what he was taking time, and that under 
the unanimous-consent agreement he will have an hour on 
the bill. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, acquiescing 
in the ruling of the Chair, I declare that I will use 30 min- 
utes or more, the first 30 minutes to be used on the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Okla- 
homa will proceed. 


THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, out of order I 
ask permission to submit a Senate resolution, ask that the 
same be printed in the Recorp, and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, does that involve the trans- 
action of business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair holds that it 
would be the transaction of business. 

Mr. GLASS. I think I shall adhere to my determination 
not to object to unanimous consent designed to delay the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 339) was 
ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 


Resolved, That since Federal tax receipts will be decreased, bal- 
ancing the Budget made more difficult, and a valuable and irre- 
placable natural resource may be wasted by the impending de- 
moralization of the American petroleum industry, the Federal 
Trade Commission is hereby directed to report at once to the 
Senate of the United States the fullest information now in their 
possession covering the following-named topics, and to further 
investigate and report at the earliest possible time to the Senate 
of the United States, if it is then in session, or to the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, if the Senate is not in session, in 
which case the Committee on the Judiciary shall make such report 
a public document at once that it may be available for use of 
Members of the Senate: 

(1) The cause of the recent cut in the price of petroleum and 
petroleum products; 

(2) The reason for the drop in crude-oil prices in 1931; 

(3) The explanations of fluctuations in the price of petroleum 
products contrary to the normal operation of the laws of supply 
and demand; 

(4) The base which determines the price paid the producer of 
petroleum and the ultimate price paid by the consumer of 
petroleum products and their relation; 

(5) Whether the price of petroleum or petroleum products is 
determined by any corporation or group of corporations; 

(6) Whether any groups through their evasion of State regu- 
latory laws are tending to develop a monopoly in petroleum 
products; 

(7) Whether any companies or corporations engaging.in inter- 
state business are requiring the repayment of loans by delivery 
of petroleum at rates fixed below their own posted prices or 
below the market price, thus breaking that market price and 
demoralizing the industry; 

(8) Whether any person, persons, or corporation is guilty of 
purchasing, transporting, or disposing of petroleum or petroleum 
products produced or acquired in violation of State regulatory 
laws; 

(9) Whether unfair competition is being made possible by un- 
fair charges on transporting petroleum or its products or in any 
process of refining or distributing them, enabling any corporation 
to enjoy an improper advantage over competitors who are not 
guilty of such practices, 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, in support 
of the resolution just read, which refers to another matter 
entirely from the pending business, I ask permission at this 
time to have printed in the Recorp immediately following 
the resolution a statement explaining the resolution, and 
supporting it. It is in relation to the oil matter in a mid- 
continent oil field. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Federal tax receipts will be decreased and balancing the Budget 
made more difficult by the demoralization of the third industry of 
the United States, the petroleum industry, by drastic raids on the 
price level, which ought to be investigated by the Federal Trade 
Commission, A senatorial or congressional investigation of the 
oll business throughout the country might reveal influences 
which are responsible for delaying our return to prosperity. 

Approximately $500,000 a day is the cost of this price raid to the 
American petroleum industry and ultimately to the American 
people and to those governmental agencies whose revenue so 
largely depends upon the enormous sums received from taxation 
of this vital phase of our economic life. Incidentally this price 
cut means practically nothing to the gasoline consumer. 

The announcement of a sweeping: cut of the top level of 77 
cents to 52 cents per barrel not only involves the ruin of countless 
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numbers of small companſes and individuals, but means that 
hundreds of thousands will be utterly impoverished and the one 
industry which, in the words of the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board, was leading the way back to prosperity is being so handi- 
capped that its face is turned toward a deeper depression. If this 
industry crashes under the needless strain now placed upon it, the 
loss to the American people will be devastating, while the only 
advantages will be reaped by a handful whose interest it is to 
utterly crush all completion and assume the absolute domination 
of an indispensable factor in our modern life. 

Unless this demoralizing movement is checked immediately, 
then neither this session of the Congress of the United States nor 
any special session will be able to balance the Budget or prevent 
money losses and human suffering which could not be equaled 
except by the record of some bloody way. 

“Only the fittest will survive” the terrific slaughter of in- 
vested capital and of individual interests in the oil industry of 
the Nation, according to the Wall Street Journal, which opti- 
mistically remarks concerning the destructive forces released on 
the petroleum industry that the breakdown of various control 
systems now provided by law might “ demoralize petroleum mar- 
kets for a time, but it might also serve to rid the industry of 
many of its disturbing elements, these quarters believe,” to which 
it adds that “only the fittest companies would be able to survive 
a period of unrestricted output, but the industry would no doubt 
be on a sounder basis at the end, according to these interests.” 
That final phrase, according to these interests,” is significant. 
It establishes the authority of one of the most brutal, cynical, 
and cold-blooded attitudes toward the wreckage of our industrial 
life that it is possible to conceive. 

This is the logical development of the business policy an- 
nounced last year by the Gulf Co. that it was taking advantage 
of the depression to acquire the properties of its ruined com- 
petitors. 

Here is the situation: The posted price of crude oil has been cut 
25 cents a barrel. The cause for this has been stated by the 
official representatives of many companies. Merely as typical of 
all such expressions, I would quote the following, which has been 
attributed to R. C. Ellison, president of the Stanolind, the pur- 
chasing agency of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana: 

“The reduction in our crude prices is forced by continued un- 
satisfactory conditions in movement of crude. Many purchasers 
are already openly buying below our prices. Much bootleg crude 
is moving secretly at still lower prices. Fundamentally, these 
conditions prevail because with consumption of gasoline declin- 
ing, production continues in excess of demand. 

“Cheap crude is made into cheap products that have a far- 
reaching effect in demoralizing the market for refined products, 
Gasoline prices have been chiseled by cut-price crude, by gasoline- 
tax evasion, and by abnormally wide marginal contracts until 
they are lower to-day than they were when crude sold in 1931 
at the lowest prices in many years.” 

The Federal Trade Commission is on record as having declared 
that prices are fixed by the Standard Oil. If, as claimed by Mr. 
Ellison as well as by others, many purchasers are “openly buying 
below our prices,” does this indicate that the Standard Oil group 
is losing its grip? Why are producers selling below the posted 
price? Are these large producers or small? Is the total amount 
of crude oil thus sold at a cut rate large in volume or negligible? 
If it is large in volume, then those who are thus breaking the 
price must be known. If they are known, why are not their names 
revealed? Who are these Sampsons who are pulling down the 


Pillars of a great industry? 


The second indictment alleges that much bootleg crude is 
moving secretly.” Why are not the laws invoked against these oil 
bootleggers? There are laws, and there are penalties provided by 
the laws. To secretly move a sufficient quantity of crude oil to 
upset the price structure is utterly impossible without the con- 
nivance of great pipe-line companies and refiners. Where, then, 
is the supervision of interstate commerce? Who is moving and 
who is buying this bootleg oil? No business ethics should restrain 
revelation of those guilty of such practices. Mere general allega- 
tions are not enough. If it is true that sufficient bootleg oil can 
be clandestinely transported and refined in sufficient volume to 
break the market, then our system of laws is a mockery. 

The third count in the indictment is that production continues 
in excess of demand because of decline in gasoline consumption. 
Who is producing this excess gasoline? Gasoline prices are not 
declining throughout the country at large. The only recent de- 
clines registered affect 10 States, namely, Michigan, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and South and 
North Dakota. The very report which carries Mr. Ellison's expla- 
nation of the need for reduction in crude oil prices clearly states 
that “this gasoline reduction gives effect to reduction in crude 
prices,” : 

The Texas Railroad Commission is investigating the methods by 
which certain oil companies are buying east Texas crude whose 
posted price is now being cut. Among other things, it learned 
that one great company loaned $315,000 to a producing firm under 
a contract which called for repayment out of oil at 80 per cent of 
the market price. A detailed list of contracts has been read into 
the record of the hearings held at Tyler, Tex., beginning January 
12, tabulating the amounts of money loaned on such marginal 
contracts. Some of these loans were to be repaid by oil at 50 per 
cent of the market price, some at 20 per cent under the market 
price, some at 80 per cent of that price, some at 65 per cent, some 
at 70 per cent, and some at 43% per cent. 
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accept ruin or they could accept the Shylock prices for a desper- 
ately needed loan to be repaid by oil credited them at far less 
than its value. No small refiner has been charged with making 
such contracts. Only great corporations affliated with interna- 
tional banking interests, with vast sums at their disposal, are 
able thus to finance these loans with the usurious terms. It is 
iniquitous, however, when great corporations thus use their wealth 
to force necessitous producers to deliver oil to them below the 
market price and then join in cutting the posted price on the 
ground that such contracts have been made. 

The maintenance of a proper price level in the petroleum indus- 
try is of such vita) importance to the Nation that suits asking 
reestablishment of higher retail gasoline prices have been brought 
in the United States district court in Cincinnati, Ohio, by track- 
age station operators and jobbers, as well as retailers of gasoline. 
Among the outstanding companies who are defendants in these 
suits are the Gulf Refining Co., the Shell Union Oil Co., and the 
Standard Oil Co. It is alleged that the plaintiffs believed “the 
defendants conspired to monopolize the wholesale and retail 
gasoline business; that on December 15, 1932, and thereafter, the 
defendants cut the retail price of gasoline a total of 4 cents, al- 
though the wholesale market had fallen only 1 cent. Third grade 
was cut 5 cents. 

“The complainants alleged the wholesale price of gasoline is 
now 11.125 cents delivered, tax paid, in Cincinnati, although to 
marginal contract holders supplied by the defendant companies 
the price is not more than 9 cents a gallon. They alleged they 
also believed the defendants cut the price to a point where they 
were losing money on every gallon of gasoline they were selling, 
just prior to the filing of the bill of complaint last week, in order 
to cause the plaintiffs to lose money and also to force refiners sup- 
plying them out of business and interstate commerce in gasoline. 

“The complainants express belief that the major companies are 
planning to divide the defendants’ wholesale and retail customers 
among themselves by forcing the plaintiffs from business and 
thereafter raising the price of gasoline.” 

This is quoted from the current issue of the National Pe- 
troleum News, generally recognized as a reliable and authorita- 
tive spokesman for the oil industry. This suit seeks to place the 
blame for much of the situation alleged by apologists for the 
price cut upon the very companies who will profit most by such 
a cut 


Incidentally, there are two phases of this question ignored by 
those who are attempting to justify this slashing blow at the oil 
industry. One is the tremendous quantity of crude and refined 
petroleum imported into the United States in spite of the excise 
tax of one-half cent a gallon on crude and fuel oils and 2½ cents 
a gallon on gasoline and motor fuels. The American Petroleum 
Institute figures show that during December 4,442,000 barrels 
of crude and refined oils entered this country, an increase of 
1,610,000 over the November imports. Of these importations, 
3,128,000 barrels were crude oil, an increase of 1,299,000 barrels 
over the imports of the preceding month, while fuel-oil imports 
totaled 1,220,000 barrels in December, an increase of 272,000 bar- 
rels over the preceding month. Press reports announce that Im- 
ports of both crude and refined oils are now being dumped upon 
American markets through the ports of Baltimore, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Port Arthur, Tex., and other 
harbors.” 

There could be no more positive evidence of the pressing ne- 
cessity for our immediate action upon a tariff which shall seri- 
ously consider the needs of the petroleum industry and which 
shall give it a fair chance at competition in our own home 
markets. 

There is another phase of this question worth our consideration. 
Our oil stocks are not increasing but decreasing. According to the 
New York Times story, by Petroleum Engineer William J. Kem- 
nitzer, who, using the of the Bureau of Mines, has stated 
on January 15 that “the new supply of crude oil in the United 
States during November totaled 68,296,000 barrels, the lowest for 
any November since 1924, and a decrease of 15.3 per cent from the 
80,638,000 barrels in November, 1931,” and further says: Stocks 
of crude oil at the end of the month were 145.5 days’ supply, 
compared with 151.6 days’ supply a month before. 

We can not reduce our storage and then charge the producer 
with the blame for gross overproduction if we leave ‘that storage 
empty. Naturally it will be to the advantage of great corporations 
with large storage capacities to replace their withdrawals with 
cheap oil. The easiest way to obtain that cheap oil is by break- 
ing the market price. The American people, with their proverbial 
love of fair play, would probably more admire that company which 
frankly admitted that it was cutting posted prices in order to get 
cheap oil for storage much more than it would admire those who 
seek to shift the blame upon their own victims. Japan is finding 
that out right now. 

This situation is so vitally important to our economic future 
and has such immediate relation to all our tax problems, whether 
we consider special taxes or income taxes, that a proposal for 
investigation either by this body or by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is warranted. We are at war. In this battle for economic 
advantage, can it be possible that the Government has no power 
to protect its industrial soldiers of the common good, who are 
desperately fighting against heayy odds? What foreign enemy 
could do so much damage to the Nation as a few great companies 
can wreak by mere announcement that they will not purchase a 
product in continuous demand unless they can get it for less 
than production costs? If the depredations of an alien foe were 
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costing ug a half million dollars daily—a conservative estimate of 
the effect of this sweeping price cut—the whole Nation would be 
in arms. We would sit here night after night devising plans to 
defeat such a foe. Yet such an enemy would probably never cause 
so much human suffering and human misery as will be the result 
of this toppling of one of the pillars of our temple of industry. 
The Nation expects us to take such steps as will promote the 
general welfare. We have the power under the Constitution. 
With it we have the responsibility. If we do not act, can we hope 
that we shall not be held responsible? 


BANKING ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 4412) 
to provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets 
of Federal reserve banks and of national banking associa- 
tions, to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue 
diversion of funds into speculative operations, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I notice in 
the public press of to-day a news story to which I call the 
attention of the Senate. I will read a portion of this news 
story. It is by the Universal Service. 


Determined opposition in the House indicated the measure— 


That is, the measure pending in the Senate, the so-called 
Glass bill— 
would fail of enactment there. Chairman Sreacaun, of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, served notice he will refuse 
to call a meeting to consider the bill. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from Virginia if he knows 
wees or not there is any foundation for this newspaper 

m. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I do not, and whether it be 
true or inaccurate, it does not affect my attitude in the Sen- 
ate. I think the universal practice is for each body to regard 
itself as an independent legislative body. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I concur in the sentiment 
just expressed, but I am further advised unofficially that if 
the Senate passes the pending bill and sends it to the House, 
an effort will be made by some of the House leaders, knowing 
that the bill can not get out of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, not to have the bill referred to such 
committee, but instead the bill will be retained on the 
Speaker’s desk, and then at an opportune time an effort will 
be made to take the bill from the Speaker’s desk and pass it 
through that body. 

It may be presumptuous for anyone to take a position on 
banking matters contrary to the viewpoint of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. I feel 
that he feels that way about it. For years he served as a 
Member of the House of Representatives. During his sery- 
ice there he was chairman of the powerful Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and as such chairman in 1913 he 
prepared and passed through the House of Representatives 
what is known as the Federal reserve act. I have given him 
credit on former occasions for being the author of that act. 
I now give him credit for being the author of that act; and 
if that is not true, I yield for a renunciation or denial of the 
intended compliment. 3 

Mr. President, after the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia had prepared the Federal reserve act, and after it 
had become a law, he was elevated to be Secretary of the 
Treasury, and served for something like 18 months in that 
position. Therefore, he had a chance to administer his own 
law, and under his administration we had the best times 
this country has ever seen. The report submitted by the 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury in 1920 showed that 
there were practically no bank failures in the United States, 
that there was plenty of money in circulation, that there 
were high prices, that everyone was employed, and satis- 
factorily employed. 

For some reason some were not satisfied with such pros- 
perity. 

On May 17, 1920, a distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
Mr. McCormick, introduced into this body a resolution call- 
ing. upon the Federal Reserve Board to advise the Senate 
and the country what it, the board, intended to do to bring 
down the high cost of living, meaning to bring down com- 
modity prices in existence throughout the country. 
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Mr. LEWIS. I would like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Oklahoma to the fact that the party platform 
of the Republican Party at the convention which nominated 
former Senator Harding, in itself, demanded deflation, and 
Senator McCormick, my predecessor and successor—suc- 
ceeding me at one time and my predecessor now—tendered 
the resolution to which the able Senator from Oklahoma 
alludes; but upon reading the resolution and observing it 
more closely, he will discover that it called specifically for 
defiation in complete pursuit of the then request and the 
action of the then Secretary of the Treasury, lately named 
in the Cabinet by President Harding, elected upon the plat- 
form demanding deflation, as I have just stated. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I wish now 
to call to the attention of the Senate and to the attention 
of the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] specifically 
the resolution to which I allude. I will read the resolution 
known as the McCormick resolution. It was introduced on 
the 17th day of May, 1920. The resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Federal Reserve Board be directed to advise 
the Senate what steps it proposes to take or to recommend to the 
member banks of the Federal reserve system to meet the existing 
inflation of currency and credit and consequent high prices, and 
what further steps it proposes to take or recommend to mobilize 
credit in order to move the 1920 crop. 

There were three things the Senator from Illinois evi- 
dently wished to accomplish: First, deflate the currency; 
second, deflate the credit; and third, to reduce the prices 
of commodities. Of course, everyone knows that decreasing 
the amount of money in circulation and decreasing the 
amount of credit would bring down the high prices. The 
Republican platform adopted that year in Chicago made a 
specific demand to do the thing this resolution had in mind, 
to bring down the high prices. The Republican platform 
declared in favor of deflating currency and credit. As I 
showed the other day that is exactly what happened. 

Mr. President, the Constitution provides that the Con- 
gress shall coin money and regulate its value. The Con- 
gress works through committees. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt 
the Senator, but I am very much interested in his train 
of thought with respect to this famous May meeting when 
they began to bring down the high prices. May I ask the 
Senator this question? My history on these financial mat- 
ters is very limited. Just what was the result of this famous 
17th of May, 1920, meeting? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The then Senator from Illi- 
nois, Mr. McCormick, introduced a resolution. Under the 
rule it laid on the table for a day. He called it up as soon 
as the rule would permit. Some questions were asked back 
and forth and the resolution considered by unanimous con- 
sent and passed. Then on the 25th of May, only a few days 
later, the Federal Reserve Board made reply as to how they 
proposed to do the things the resolution contemplated— 
deflate the currency, deflate credit, and bring down the high 
prices that then prevailed throughout the country. I have 
here a copy of the report. It is in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. Here is the plan the Federal Reserve Board advised 
the Senate and the country it was preparing to follow: 

First, the Federal Reserve Board would send notice to its 
several Federal reserve banks, 12 in number, suggesting that 
they stop being so liberal with their credit to the member 
banks; in other words, stop loaning the member banks 
throughout the country. That is what they meant. They 
were not so brusque as to say that positively, but that is 
what they meant. The board suggested to the 12 Federal 
reserve banks that they in turn serve notice on the member 
banks throughout the country that the member banks stop 
making loans to their customers. 

Secondly, the board suggested to the 12 banks that they 
should proceed to collect from the member banks throughout 
the country. The several national banks throughout the 
country and the few State banks in the Federal reserve sys- 
tem received notice not only to quit making loans to the 
people but to commence to reduce their loans. Such notice 
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went out, and the national banks and the State banks who 
were members of the Federal reserve system not only quit 
making loans to the people but served notice on their cus- 
tomers to come in and pay their loans, They were told, “ If 
you can not pay all, reduce your loan.” ‘Then is when the 
deflation began—1920. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator submit to 
an interruption? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that eight months after that May meeting the credit loans 
of the 12 Federal reserve banks reached the greatest amount 
they had ever reached theretofore, or have ever reached 
since; in other words, their credits reached the peak. 

I also call the Senator's attention to the fact—and if he 
would allow me to do it, I would insert the figures in the 
Recorp—that the volume of Federal reserve notes outstand- 
ing on the 23d of December, 1920, was greater than it had 
ever been theretofore, and, if my recollection serves me 
right, greater than it has ever been since. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Senator is correct. The 
Democrats were in power during the months of which the 
Senator speaks. The new administration did not come into 
power until March 4, 1921, and, while the board had an- 
nounced its policy, it could not immediately put the policy 
in operation, but as soon as the administration changed on 
the 4th of March, 1921, the first month after the new ad- 
ministration came into power more than $200,000,000 in cash 
was taken from circulation and canceled, and for the next 
16 months more than $100,000,000 a month of the people’s 
money was taken out of circulation. Then the depression 
was on, to culminate in the crash of 1929. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I apologize for a second in- 
terruption of my.friend from Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. But I am very much interested in the asser - 
tion that he makes that this vast sum of money was canceled. 
Does my able friend mean the money itself was destroyed 
and taken out of circulation of the country and rendered 
void by some act of the board? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. When I say “canceled” I 
mean that the money is taken from circulation, and to all 
intents and purposes the money is sunk in the sea. 

Mr. President, the Constitution gives to Congress the 
power to legislate upon the money question. It gives the 
Congress power to coin money and to regulate the value of 
money. In 1920 the dollar was worth some 60 cents. To- 
day the dollar is worth 160 cents. Who is responsible for the 
cheap dollar of 1920 when those debts were created? Who 
is responsible now, when we have $200,000,000,000 of mass 
debts, for the dollar being worth 160 cents in buying power? 
No one but the Congress of the United States. Here we are 
doing nothing to reduce the buying power of the dollar, and 
instead everything we do forces the value of the dollar 
higher and higher and higher. 

Economists testify that their figures show that in 1929, 
when the crash came, we had in this country $200,000,000,000 
of debts. The Federal debts, State debts, county debts, city 
debts, bank debts, and personal debts—the debts of the 
people added together made $200,000,000,000. Since 1929 the 
dollar has gone higher in buying power until to-day these 
$200,000,000,000 of debts, in buying power, are worth more 
than $400,000,000,000. In other words, the men and women 
and the corporations that hold these bonds, notes, and mort- 
gages have $200,000,000,000 of excess wealth that they did 
not create, that they did not earn, but they have it and are 
unwilling to relinquish such value voluntarily. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator answer this 
question? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Was not the fact that there was a shortage 
of circulating medium the cause of this immense piling up 
of debts, making a credit structure for the doing of business 
rather than through the orderly changing of currency from 
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hand to hand? Does not the Senator think that had a great 
deal to do with the piling up of this debt structure? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I think so; yes. 

Only the Congress can bring relief. Business leaders can 
not solve the problem. They tried and failed. The business 
leaders, having failed themselves, came to the Government 
and asked for a dole. Last winter the Senate was kept in 
session until late at night to pass a bill giving these great 
industrial leaders the first dole that the American Congress 
has ever granted. 

I said a moment ago that the Congress acts through com- 
mittees. The Congress consists of two branches, the House 
and the Senate. In recent years the Federal reserve act has 
been amended some 25 times. The distinguished’ junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] has been here all these 
years, and so far as I know, and I think I am correct, not a 
single amendment to the Federal reserve act has passed 
excepting with his consent. I would not say that he pre- 
pared all such amendments, but certainly none have passed 
save by his consent. Yet I can name a man who will admit 
that he prepared some, if not all, the amendments. He is 
not a Member of Congress. He does not reside in Washing- 
ton. He lives in a foreign city. 

Last winter the Glass-Steagall bill was introduced. I can 
name the man who will admit that he prepared the bill. He 
was not a Member of Congress. He does not reside in Wash- 
ington. He resides in a foreign city. 

Mr. President, financial legislation as a rule is not pre- 
pared in the Congress. The distinguished junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass] took seven hours criticizing the 
existing Federal reserve act and its management. He spoke 
carefully. Aside from some three or four thousand tele- 
grams which he had noted in the Recor, there is all through 
his speech criticism of his own Federal reserve act. 

Mr. President, we all know what the facts are. The other 
body of this Congress, knowing of the ability of this branch 
to enact financial legislation, as a rule, defers to the Senate; 
the Members upon this floor, knowing of the vast ability in 
its Committee on Banking and Currency, do not pay much 
attention to financial legislation, but leave it to the Banking 
and Currency Committee; and then in the Banking and 
Currency Committee there is one Member to whom the 
Banking and Currency Committee defers. As a result, when 
the Constitution says that Congress shall have power “to 
coin money and regulate the value thereof,” in practical 
effect, it means that the distinguished junior Senator from 
Virginia shall have power to coin money and to regulate 
the value thereof. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question only? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. George in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Did the Senator from Oklahoma understand 
the Senator from Virginia to have said that under this 
legislative child of his, riotous speculation ensued, “ pawn- 
shops ” existed, bank failures occurred, and a general squan- 
dering of the people’s assets had gone on? Was that the 
analysis the Senator understood the Senator from Virginia 
to have made of his child? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. He denominated many of 
his children or stepchildren or grandchildren or whatever 
they may be called as pawnshops, and that is not the mildest 
term he used; he used stronger terms than that. He not 
only disowned his children but, in addition, condemned them 
bitterly. 

Mr. President, if I am correct in the statement that the 
junior Senator from Virginia has such influence in this 
Chamber, then he can not escape from the responsibility ac- 
companying his power. A dollar worth more than 160 cents; 
$200,000,000,000 of bonds and debts now worth more than 
four hundred billions in value. These bondholders and cred- 
itors have within their portfolios and strong boxes some 
$200,000,000,000 of wealth they did not earn; it has been 
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given them by the policies of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Virginia. Mr. President, that is not all. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Ilinois? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. According to the argument of the Senator 
from Oklahoma, should he not lay the blame on President 
Wilson for appointing the distinguished junior Senator from 
Virginia to a position where he could commit all the 
nefarious acts to which the Senator is calling attention? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a denial of any- 
thing that I have said. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, in order that I may not con- 
sume the Senator’s time, I now enter a general denial. 
(Laughter.]" 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Mr. President, before this 
bill shall be passed, the Senator from Virginia must be more 
explicit; he must come into court and plead specifically. 

Mr. President, if what I have said be true, the responsi- 
bility for eleven or twelve million people being unemployed 
for the want of money and the want of credit can be charge- 
able to the distinguished junior Senator from Virginia; 
11,000 bank failures during the past 10 years can be charge- 
able to the distinguished junior Senator from Virginia, and 
also the farm failures, bankruptcies, and the condition which 
has caused 38 States to borrow from the Federal Govern- 
ment and 10 Federal loaning agencies lending the people’s 
credit to the big business concerns of the Nation can be 
chargeable to the financial policies of the junior Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. President, I am against this branch banking bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Oklahoma to the fact that his time 
on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. From this time henceforth 
I will proceed on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Sena- 
tor may proceed on the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I will digress 
from the line of discourse I was pursuing, as I desire to 
place some data in the Recorp where they may be read, I 
received a letter this morning from a former constituent of 
mine. I am going to ask permission to insert his letter in 
the Recorp. It is from Lloyd Hilton Smith, and the letter is 
a criticism of the activities of some of those upon the Senate 
floor who have opposed this branch banking bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
letter will be printed in the RECORD, 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

New Tonk. N. Y. 
Hon. ELMER THOMAS, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: As a former constituent of yours, I usually follow 
with much interest published accounts of your activities in Wash- 
ington. I was interested to note yesterday that you recently 
quoted, or rather misquoted, a comment from the New York 
Investment News on the subject of currency inflation. 

I, therefore, suppose that you occasionally read this publication, 
but just to be sure that one of its articles this morning does not 
escape your attention, I am inclosing the clipping. It expresses 
the true feeling of many more business men than you or any other 
Democratic politician would care to believe. And since you ap- 
parently are in complete sympathy with those who are chiefly 
responsible for the deplorable conditions in Congress, I thought 
this article might interest you. 

Yours very truly, 
Lioyp HILTON SMITH. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, in order that 
the Recorp may contain my reply to the distinguished 
writer, I read same to the Senate: 

I have your favor of recent date, and note your caustic comment 
relative to the activities of the present Congress— 


His criticism was not limited to the few on this floor who 
are trying to ferret out what this banking bill means, but 
he was criticizing the Congress. I further state: 


I am a reader of the New York Investment News and am 
delighted to know that the writers in this publication are rapidly 
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coming to my viewpoint—that is, the absolute necessity for some 
sort of expansion of currency. 

In this morning's issue I find the following ph in Waldo 
Young's column: “ Conceivably, a so-called controlled inflation, if 
it could be attained, would make for price advances, not only in 
commodities but in all types of equities in common stock.” This 

aragraph states the identical end I have had in mind, and com- 

as I do from an agricultural and raw-material producing State, 
it is necessary, in my judgment, for some sort of currency expan- 
sion to be brought about in order to enable the citizens of my 
State to live. 

I note the paragraph in Young's column referred to by you, yet 
while you and others are criticizing the Congress for what it does 
and for what it fails to do, you are a Sahara Desert when it comes 
to suggesting ideas for our consideration. About ail we hear from 
New York is that the Congress must balance the Budget, must 
cancel the war debts, and must reduce our tariff walls. Those 
who know anything about Government economics and finances 
understand full well that at this time it is impossible to balance 
the Budget for the reason that there are no sources for practical 
taxation left. In order to balance the Budget, the expenses of 
the Government must be reduced approximately 50 per cent, and 
such a large reduction is impossible. If the Congress should cut 
off every possible dollar of Federal governmental expenses it would 
still be necessary to find additional sources for taxation in order 
to raise sufficient funds to pay the remainder. By cutting ex- 
penses and levying additional taxes, we would further contribute 
to the criminal policy of deflation, and for this reason this pro- 
gram is utterly impossible. Until the people can get some money 
with which to pay taxes it appears that no further taxes can be 
secured. 

Relative to the second proposition—debt cancellation—I suggest 
for your consideration the fact that our foreign debtors borrowed 
44 to 60 cent dollars, and are now being required to pay such 
amounts with 200-cent dollars. In other words, they borrowed 
1 bushel of wheat and are now required to pay 8 bushels; they 
borrowed 1 bale of cotton and are now required to pay back 8 
bales, and other values in proportion, so that while our debtors 
borrowed a total of approximately $11,000,000,000 they are now 
obligated to pay by securing added value dollars so that the value 
of their present indebtedness is not the eleven billions which they 
originally secured, but on the gold-value basis such indebtedness 
is now two times eleven billions, and such sum makes it utterly 
impossible for foreign peoples to secure gold dollars with which to 
meet their obligations. 

I think all will agree that Great Britain, fully understanding 
the situation, suffered herself and her people to pay the recent 
debt installment in the sum of ninety-five millions, but in value at 
least two hundred millions, for the express p of maintain- 
ing her credit, yet realizing the utter impossibility of continuing 
the payment of interest and principal if the value of gold is re- 
tained at the present high purchasing power. Unless the value of 
the dollar is reduced no one with knowledge or judgment can 
expect our debtor nations to continue their war-debt payments. 

It is true that I have been making a fight for a reduction of 
the buying power of the dollar. I am not in favor of going off 
the gold standard or reducing the gold content of the dollar, but, 
as I see conditions, there is but one way out, and, if this one 
narrow road is not accepted by the holders of the mass of gold 
tax-exempt bonds, then it will not be long, I fear, until such 
holders will come to the realization that their bonds are worth 
no more than were the German marks. From an inspection of 
your stationery, and knowing the location of your office, I would 
naturally suspect that you are either the owner of some of these 
bonds or that you represent the owners of such gold tax-exempt 
bonds. If this be true, let me remind you that, to the extent of 
your holdings, you have value in your bonds which you did not 
earn, and I hold that it is the only salvation of the Nation to 
take such unearned value from your bonds and replace same in 
farm lands, city property, and commodities owned and produced 
by the people of the country, who support the Government in 
times of peace and in times of war. 

Time does not permit me to make a further answer to your sug- 
gestions, but if you have any plan which you feel would be worthy 
of consideration, I should indeed be glad to have it. 

Yours most cordially, 
ELMER THOMAS, 


I read now from an article appearing in the New York 
Investment News, which confirms my interpretation entirely. 
This paragraph is as follows: 

The objection to balancing the Budget (as pointed out in 
Wednesday's column) is that its immediate influence is deflation- 
ary. Either Federal expenditures must be reduced, and thereby 
the aggregate purchasing power is reduced, or taxes must be in- 
creased, and thereby the aggregate spendabie allowances of the 
Nation's citizens and industries are curtailed. 


Mr. President, that is the reason why the Budget has not 
been balanced. We tried to balance the Budget last year. 
We had to raise new taxes; we had to cut salaries, and, 
after having done those two things, times are now worse 
than they were when those steps were taken. If we further 


cut salaries and cut Government expenses, we will deprive 
the country and the people of that much money to spend. 
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That is deflationary. If we proceed to raise taxes, we take 
for taxes money from the pockets of the people which they 
otherwise would spend, and that likewise is deflationary. 
Mr. President, the Budget can not be balanced until some- 
thing is done to get some more money in the hands of the 
taxpayers with which to pay taxes. 

Mr. President, before I proceed farther, I wish to digress 
to refer to some purported testimony that was taken by the 
Banking and Currency Committee a few days ago. This 
testimony was taken supposedly by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on January 7, 1933. The copy which I 
hold in my hand purports to be a transcript of the testi- 
mony of one Mr. Carroll, of Chicago. Inasmuch as it has 
not been printed—and I understand it will not be printed— 
I desire to place in the Record a few quotations from this 
purported testimony about branch banking. The pages of 
the copy which I have are not numbered, and so I can not 
refer to the testimony by page, but the quotations are 
marked. Mr. Carroll said: 

Iam familiar witù the Canadian banking system, and, of course, 
I have operated banks here in America for 20 years, and good 
banks, too. I have always held the belief that the Canadian 
system—British system—does very well for Britain. They do 
some things there better than we do here. But the system is 
entirely different. The British system is one of complete monopo- 
listic control—divine right of kings—supermen. Our Government 
is one of trial and error, encouraging initiative. There is the fun- 
damental difference in the two countries, and that is what we 
fought the war for, to get away from the other. Now, why go 
back to a system called the British system of branch banking, 
which is already in the discard and off the gold standard? Why, 
even yesterday the city of Edmonton, which owes a bond issue to 
the city of New York, repudiated it in substance by saying that 
they would pay in depreciated currency. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I wish to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator yield 
for that purpose? g 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cutting Kean Russell 
Austin Dale Kendrick Schall 
Bailey Davis Keyes Schuyler 
ead Dickinson King Sheppard 
Barbour Dill La Follette Shipstead 
Bingham Fess Lewis Smith 
Black Fletcher Logan Smoot 
Blaine Frazier Long Steiwer 
Borah George McGill Stephens 
Bratton Glass McKellar Swanson 
Brookhart Glenn Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Goldsborough Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley re Neely Trammell 
Bulow Grammer Norbeck Tydings 
Byrnes Harrison Nye Vandenberg 
Capper Hastings Oddie Wagner 
Caraway Hatfield Patterson Walcott 
Connally Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Coolidge Hebert Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Howell Reynolds Watson 
Costigan Hull Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Couzens Johnson Robinson,Ind. White 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-eight Senators 
have answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr, President, I was reading 
from the testimony given by Mr. John A. Carroll, of Chicago, 
in opposition to branch banking. Mr. Carroll at one time 
was chairman of the board of the Hyde Park-Kenwood 
National Bank, also the Jackson Park National Bank, and 
the South Shore State Bank—three independent banks in 
Chicago. At this time he is the liquidator of about 150 
failed banks in the State of Illinois. I simply give this in- 
formation as to who Mr. Carroll is. 

Mr. Carroll was asked the question about whether or not 
branch banks were safer than unit banks. This is his 
answer: 

Here are the branch banks that have failed in America. There 
is the Bank of the United States of New York, with 59 branches, 


and there is the Federal National, Boston, with eight branches. 
That is national banks. 
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There is the Banco Kentucky group, with 7 branches. There 
is the A. B. banks, the American chain, with 27 branches. There 
is the Manley chain of Georgia, with 87 branches. There is the 
Bain banks of Chicago. There is the Bankers’ Trust Co., of 

lvania, with 20 branches. There is the United States Na- 
tional, of Los Angeles, with 8 branches. There is the Security 
Home Trust, of Toledo, with 10 branches. There is the People’s 
State Bank of South Carolina, with 44 branches; the Arizona 
State Bank, with 5 branches; and then the Foreman National 
group, with 6 branches in Chicago that I have been talking 
about. And all of those banks failed. 


At a later point in his testimony Mr. Carroll gives his 
opinion of the pending bill in the following words: 


On section 19, I say the remedy is worse than the disease, 
much worse. This is no time to tamper with the banking laws, 
not at all. There is no haste here. It should be very, very care- 
fully considered. Indeed, I think the whole bill, as I have read it, 
is a sugar-coated pill for branch banking. It is a subtle thing, 
but it is a branch bank bill, all of it. I was told that the branch- 
bank feature was put in by request of some of the big banks, 
who said they would oppose this unless they had some branch 
banking in it. Well, that has been some propaganda that was 
put out. I think they have been for branch banking for some 
time. 


I quote from a later point in the testimony as follows: 


Section 19 is branch banking, and the iniquitous thing. It 
is a giant octopus that clamps itself in Cleveland or Detroit or 
Boston and reaches its tentacles across even beyond the State 
lines to take in all that territory. Who wants to vest men with 
such power? Private monopoly. I am perfectly willing to have 
the Congress have control of I am perfectiy willing to 
have the city council or legislature control affairs where they are 
not misguided, as they have been here; but I am not willing to 
have any group of men like 


Mr. President, I omit the names because I think it would 
be unfair to mention them at this time— 


but I am not willing to have any group of men like * * œ+ 
have any power over my destiny, not at all. I will die first, and 
I think every American would. 


Mr. President, that is rather a strong indictment of this 
pending so-called bank reform bill. 

Mr. Carroll, at another point in his testimony, said the 
following: 

Indeed, every bit of the money that is raised in Canada goes to 
the central focal point, Toronto, where it is loaned to railroads 
and insurance companies. It is not loaned back in the source of 
its origin as our money is. We employ our funds in our immedi- 
ate neighborhoods in every case. In Canada the money is taken 
from the various centers and shipped to Toronto, where it is 
loaned to corporations controlled by the big bankers. 


Then the closing paragraph of Mr. Carroll’s testimony 
was as follows: 


Now, finally, gentlemen, my earnest opinion is—and I have no 
interest whatever; I have no axes to grind; I am all out. I am 
only speaking as an American citizen, incidentally representing 
about 2,000,000 people in Chicago, the independent voice that has 
not been heard much. Most of it is the paid lobbyist. I met 
one of them here yesterday who has been here for years. You 
don't hear the voice of the people very much. 

My honest opinion, after 20 years’ experience in —I am 
giving it to you for what it is worth; you can take it or leave it— 
you have branch banking now under the Federal reserve 
You have big banks set up in 12 strategic points with their ex- 
aminers and calls, 1 in Chicago, 1 in Atlanta, 1 in Detroit. 

Do not let monopolized government control of banking be taken 
out of your hands at this time and placed in the hands of private 
individuals, heading big banks. They are not worthy of the con- 
fidence, as they have been shown. Keep the control in the Con- 
gress. Leave that measure alone. There is nothing wrong with 
the Federal reserve act now. It was in the manipulation of it. 
Get the distinction. It was only in the administration of the 
thing. Fifty per cent of the law is in the administration, and 
these laws have not been administered for the people; they have 
been administered for the big banks. Get the distinction, and 
leave this bank bill alone right now for the present. If you want 
to do something with it later, in the light of calm deliberation, 
and make some improvements—and, of course, there can be some 
made—make them then. But do not let this bill pass. 


Mr. President, that is the testimony of an expert in 
banking, of a man who has managed banks for 20 years. 

Now, I call the attention of the Senate to a news story 
appearing in the New York Times on January 17, 1933. 
This news story is in the financial section. The New York 
Times is presumed to be one of the most reliable news- 
papers of the United States, and when one sees something 
in the New York Times he is inclined to believe that the 
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text states facts correctly. But I find the following heavy 
headlines in the New York Times: 


Money stocks rose $277,000,000 in 1932. 


Mr. President, I am surprised that this great, reliable 
institution would print a headline of that kind on the finan- 
cial page of its paper. 

Money stocks rose $277,000,000 in 1932. 


It is true that the Federal Treasury, or the Secretary of 
the Treasury, had printed last year $227,000,000 of paper 
money more than the year before, and in the sense that 
by the amount of all this paper money in the Treasury, 
stacked back in the vaults, aging and seasoning, the total 
volume of the paper money has increased, this statement is 
true. But that was not placed there for the purpose of tell- 
ing the people of the country the exact facts; not at least 
to lead to the correct conclusion. There might have been 
two intents on the part of the person who wrote this arti- 
cle; he might have been ignorant, but if he knew whereof 
he spoke the article must have been published designedly to 
lead the people of the country to believe that the volume of 
money the people might have had last year increased 
$277,000,000. 

Mr. President, that was not the case. Last year the vol- 
ume of money in circulation did not increase, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
placed in circulation some $2,000,000,000 of the people's 
credit, notwithstanding the fact that the Federal Reserve 
Board bought eleven hundred million dollars of bonds and 
paid for such bonds with Federal reserve notes, and notwith- 
standing the third fact, that the national banks, operating 
under the Glass-Borah amendment, added to the circulation 
$150,000,000. Notwithstanding these three facts the circula- 
tion actually decreased rather than increased last year. 

I would not charge that the New York Times deliberately 
intended to mislead the public, but that statement is not fair. 
It would lead the public to believe that last year the money 
in circulation increased $277,000,000. That is not the truth. 
There are now in the vaults of the Treasury four or five 
billion dollars of paper money, but such is not in circulation. 

The Senator from Virginia tries to convince the Senate 
that now there is plenty of money in circulation. I have in 
my hand a news item from the Associated Press, dated Jan- 
uary 19, from Cleveland, Ohio. This news story is under the 
following headline: 


NATION-WIDE SCRIP EXCHANGE PLANNED 


Between 500,000 and 1,000,000 in the United States using plan, 
says Antioch College head. 


I ask unanimous consent to have this short. clipping 
printed in the Recor at this point in connection with my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NATION-WIDE SCRIP EXCHANGE PLANNED—BETWEEN 500,000 AND 
1,000,000 IN UNITED STATES USING PLAN, SAYS ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
HEAD 
Cievetand, January 19.—Estimating that between 500,000 and 

1,000,000 Americans are obtaining their livelihood through com- 

modity and service exchanges and scrip plans, Dr. Arthur L. 

Morgan, president of Antioch College, said yesterday a movement 

is afoot to organize these groups into a national emergency ex- 

e. “New York is angling for the headquarters,” he added. 

Doctor Morgan’s statements were made before the Cleveland 
Advertising Club in an address describing the scrip plan in use 
at Yellow Springs, Ohio, seat of Antioch College. He was a 
leader in the establishment of a scrip exchange being operated 
there and suggested the possibility of adopting a similar plan 
in Cleveland. 

Referring to the potential establishment of a national exchange, 
he said: 

“Whether such an organization would be enduring depends 
largely upon the kind of supervision and standards maintained. 
All scrip used in facilitating operations of the exchanges should 
be amply secured by liquid collateral. I believe scrip is sound if 
well managed.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, Ohio is not 
the only place where the people have not money enough 
for their needs. They have not money in Cleveland, they 
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have not money in Denver, they have not money in my 
State. 

In to-day’s New York World-Telegram I find on page 12 
two photographs, which I exhibit to the Senate. One of 
these photographs shows a dentist working on some man’s 
teeth. In order that I may describe the photographs I will 
read the headlines first: 


Greenwich Village residents find barter exchange plan working 
out. 


Then I read just below the two photographs: 


The Greenwich Village barter exchange has become a flourish- 
ing institution in its short existence, these pictures indicate. At 
the left F. T. Johnstone, an artist, is shown exchanging his labor 
for the laundering of his shirts by M. Rabinowitz. At the right 
Dr. M. Portnoy is shown working on the teeth of S. Mesrobian, 
tailor, in exchange for a new suit, 

Yet here in the Senate, a branch of the only power that 
can coin money and regulate its value and see that it goes 
into circulation, we are silent, we see half a dozen Senators 
upon the floor, and they will not even listen when the people, 
for want of money, have to barter and trade and exchange. 

I find an article appearing in the Sunday issue of one of 
the leading publications of my State under heavy head- 
lines as follows: 

Expert finds “ wooden" cash vital factor. 

Trade certificates may lead way to return of better times. 

An aid in barter. 


Is it possible that the people can take a piece of paper 
and print the words “trade check,” or “good for $5,” or 
“good for $10,” and that those pieces of paper can be cir- 
culated for money? That is what is happening through- 
out the United States. ‘Towns, chambers of commerce, 
commercial clubs, and other clubs, are printing their own 
money and circulating it. It is the only money they have. 
It is the only money they can get. Yet the power to con- 
trol this matter rests in the hands of one man, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Virginia. 

I exhibit to the Senate a photograph of one of these trade 
checks, wooden money, that is used in my State. I find a 
photograph showing that a piece of paper about the size of 
an ordinary bank check is stamped “Enid trade check.” It 
contains some printing. It shows the amount of a check. 

I find another from Chickasha in my State. It is good 
for $10. It is called “Christmas scrip.” On the paper it 
says, “ Just like money.” 

Mr. President, we have come to the point where the 
people, for want of credit—and they can not get credit— 
are bartering with this kind of money. A few days ago the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia said, “If there is any- 
one who does business with a bank, or anyone who does 
business with men who do business with banks, he is for 
his bill.” He says, Who are these people?” Then he 
proceeded to enumerate the people, those who do business 
with banks, and those who do business with those who do 
business with banks. 

Mr. President, to-day no one is doing business with the 
banks. Then I ask, who are the people of these United 
States? All I am trying to do is to call to the attention of 
the Senate and of the country the condition in which we 
find ourselves. 

Last year, as a relief measure, we passed the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation act, and such act provided that 
that corporation could place credit in such a form that it 
could be used, and then lend that credit to the big business 
concerns of the Nation, including the banks, and since that 
bill was passed, 5,000 banks have secured benefits from that 
act. Those 5,000 banks have secured credit to the amount 
of almost a billion dollars. More than 5,000 loans have been 
made, for some of the banks have had many loans. Of 
those 5,000 banks which have already secured loans, more 
than 500 have since failed. 

Another news item appeared in the Washington Herald 
of January 17. This is a signed story by Richard Hatton. 
It presumes to quote a leading light in the banking world 
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by the name of Albert W. Atwood. I read a portion of the 
article in which it purports to quote Mr. Atwood, who is 
addressing a bankers’ meeting: 

I am afraid that bankers were not leaders in trying to check the 
inflation of 1928 and 1929, and I ask you the question, are bankers 
really trying to prevent further disastrous liquidation now? 

Surely recovery can not begin unless all elements move. Bank- 
ers have a duty to be leaders, perhaps bold leaders, as well as a 
duty to conserve. 

Your deposits will shrink to nothing; the financial system will 
shrivel up if everybody, and I am not speaking of bankers alone, 
continues to wait for somebody else to break the jam, or, to 
change the figure of speech, to lead us out of the wilderness. 

But there is another side to the story. If bankers have been 
somewhat remiss in failure to provide bold leadership, they have 
acted, they are acting as necessary guardians of that essential 
stability and sanity which is just as necessary as leadership. 


Mr. President, I want to call attention to what might be 
termed a cartoon. It appears in a very conservative daily 
paper, the Chicago Daily Tribune. On the front page of a 
recent issue of such paper appeared this cartoon. It states 
my position so clearly that I will read it. The cartoon con- 
sists of a series of pictures. It is under the title “An Argu- 
ment in Favor of Sound Money.” It shows a business man 
and an old farmer. The business man apparently opposes 
inflation and the farmer apparently favors inflation. The 
old farmer says: 

Yes; I favor inflation. 


The business man says: 


We must never inflate the currency. It's too dangerous. Look 
at Germany, look at England, look at— 


But the old farmer says: 


First, let’s look at America. The American farmer has to pro- 
duce three times as much wheat to pay off his mortgage as he 
would when he borrowed the money. 

In the next scene the old farmer is speaking and pointing 
toward a bookkeeper says: 

This bookkeeper expected to pay for his home with six years’ 
labor. The same indebtedness now requires him to work 12 years 
or more. 

In the next scene the old farmer is still speaking: 


Here is the owner of a copper mine. He must produce three 
times as much copper to pay his bonds as he would when he bor- 
rowed the money. 

In the next scene the old farmer is still speaking: 


There's a banker. He's blamed and maligned for foreclosing 
mortgages. Ask him whether he would rather have the property 
or the money. 

In the last scene the old farmer is saying: 


I also believe in sound money, but money can be unsound when 
it is too dear as well as when it is too cheap. I believe in inflating 
the dollar back to a sound basis. 


Everyone wants sound money. There is no one here in 
favor of putting money in circulation to reduce the buying 
power of the dollar to where the German mark found itself. 
No one wants to go as far as France went. No one wants to 
go as far as Italy went. But I contend now that we have 
anything but a sound dollar. We have anything but an 
honest dollar. Any dollar that is worth more than it was 
yesterday is a dishonest dollar, and that is the kind of a 
dollar we have to-day. 

Mr. President, the legislature of my State has passed a 
resolution unanimously indorsing my opposition to this bill. 
The Farmers’ Union of my State unanimously indorsed my 
record in this body. Ihave 150 telegrams from banks in my 
State, State and National, and with one exception they in- 
dorse my course on this floor. I have had only one letter 
from Oklahoma criticizing me. One is all. 

I have in my hand a copy of the Tulsa Tribune published 
in Tulsa, Okla, It contains a leading editorial entitled On 
the Cross of Gold.” I read a paragraph in the latter part of 
the editorial: 


There is not enough gold coin and bullion in circulation in this 
country to-day to liquidate one-eighth of the farm and real- 
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estate mortgages, and this does not include the mortgages held 
by trust companies. 

If all the money in the vaults of the Treasury and in circula- 
tion were fluid in the currents of commerce to-day, we wouldn't 
have enough to pay off one-twentieth of the bonded debt of cor- 
porations. We couldn't take care of one-third of the bonded 
debts of our States and local governments. We haven't enough 
money in the country to pay off one-fourth of the national debt. 
We haven't enough to pay one-eighth of the bank loans. And 
our bankers had better realize this while the realization is good. 

Then the last paragraph: 


With all his purposeful reconstruction program President Hoover 
has never seen the most vital and essential reform of all. That 
is the establishment by the American people of a money system 
for the American people. And President-elect Roosevelt, born in 
and of Wall Street, with all his concern about “the forgotten 
man” has not yet said one word that evidences a hopeful intelli- 
gence about money. 

I may say at this point that this publication four years 
ago was one of the most influential advocates of the election 
of Mr. Hoover, and in the recent election it still stood by 
Mr. Hoover. 

Already legislatures are insisting on mortgage moratoriums. 
Even President Hoover himself now talks it. 

Here is the point: 


The tide of righteous resentment rises. They are dumb who do 
not hear the rumble. The American people are not going to sub- 
mit. They are not going to be crucified upon a cross of gold. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. How much time have I left 
of my hour on the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
utes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I reserve the 10 minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Virginia what are his desires? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, as I stated, I do not think 
the unanimous-consent agreement under which we are oper- 
ating now is worth the paper upon which it is written, and 
therefore I am going to move that we take a recess until 
12 o’clock to-morrow, and not until Monday, as we are 
accustomed to do. I give notice now, so that everyone may 
understand, that beginning with the consideration of the 
bill on Monday I shall insist that the Senate remain in 
session until late in the evening in order that we may trans- 
act business. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion proposed by the Senator from Virginia. 
That motion is not debatable. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator withholds 
the motion for the time being, he may yield. Does the Sen- 
ator withhold his motion? 

Mr. GLASS. Very well. 

Mr. LONG. I want to suggest to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia that to-morrow a number of Senators are going to 
Muscle Shoals, some 7 or 8, or perhaps 10 of them. I want 
to know whether I might not persuade the Senator from 
Virginia to meet a little earlier Monday and have to-morrow 
off? I suggest that we meet at 10 o’clock Monday. 

Mr. GLASS. I think that those Senators who go to 
Muscle Shoals will not miss anything by being absent from 
the Senate. I renew my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion proposed by the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I have just entered the 
Chamber. What is the motion? 


The Senator has 10 min- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia has moved that the Senate stand in recess until 12 
o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock 
and 14 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, January 21, 1933, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 20, 1933 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Lord and our God, as we submit ourselves to Thee, 
do we realize the great possibilities of our calling and the 
responsibilities which are upon us. Hold Thou us in the 
Way. May we open our hearts and minds to Thy statutes 
and cheerfully accept them. Impress us that the training 
for service lies in the right use of our opportunities. If 
to-day’s currents are too strong, if the ordeals are too press- 
ing, O Thou, who knowest our frame and who rememberest 
that we are dust, lead and go before us. Garrison our souls 
in faith, hope, and love. Without hesitation or reservation 
may we accept our solemn duty. In doing so, our Heavenly 
Father, may we be deeply conscious that humanity, unself- 
ishness, and sacrifice are at the very base of our national 
existence and are as deep as eternity. In the name of the 
Teacher of man we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a joint resolution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 559. Joint resolution to exempt from the tax 
on admissions amounts paid for admission tickets sold by 
authority of the committee on inaugural ceremonies on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the President elect in March, 
1933. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed 
to the amendments of the House to the bill S. 5059, entitled 
“An act to extend the time for completing the construction 
of a bridge across Lake Champlain at or near Rouses Point, 
N. Y., and a point at or near Alburgh, Vt.” 

The message also announced that the Senate disagrees 
to the amendment of the House to the bill S. 4509, entitled 
“An act to further amend the act approved February 25, 
1920, entitled ‘An act to promote the mining of coal, phos- 
phate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain,“ 
requests a conference with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Nye, Mr. 
Currie, and Mr. Krenpricx to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate disagrees to 
the amendments of the House to the bill S. 5160, entitled 
“An act to provide for loans to farmers for crop production 
and harvesting during the year 1933, and for other purposes,” 
requests a conference with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. McNary, 
Mr. Frazier, and Mr. SMITH to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House to bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 4597. An act to restore to their former retired status in 
the Regular Army of the United States persons who re- 
signed such status to accept the benefits of the act of May 
24, 1928 (45 Stat. 735), and for other purposes; 

S. 5260. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Marion County, Miss., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across Pearl 
River at or near Columbia, Miss.; and 

S. 5261. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Monroe County, Miss., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across Tom- 
bigbee River at or near Old Cotton Gin Port, Miss. 

WATERWAYS AND TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by myself before the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, Washington, D. C., January 17, 1933: 


It is an honor to have the privilege of addressing this assem- 
blage gathered at the Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress. This organization, nation- 
wide in the scope of its activities and p , has been an 
aggressive leader in molding public opinion for the undertaking 
as a national responsibility and obligation the development and 
use of the waterways of our country. 

The plans have been unselfish and comprehensive. 

In other words, your objects and purposes have been to make 
available for advantageous use and service to the people of the 
United States a combination of inland waterways, harbors, ports, 
and connecting channels, constituting the greatest national asset 
of the kind available to any nation in the world. 

Your prime objective has been to guarantee not only service 
but protection to the American people. I say this because, in my 
judgment, the basic element underlying development, expansion, 
and successful operation in agriculture and industry is trans- 
portation. 

The community or section that consumes what it produces and 
produces only what it consumes is stagnant—in some respects a 
deficit. 

There must and should be everywhere a surplus of products 
needed in some other section, and also a capacity and necessary 
demand for products and materials produced elsewhere. This is 
the basis of prosperity, whether national or international. 

But this can not be made effective except by systems of trans- 
portation wherein and whereby the producers and consumers are 
served efficiently and protected against unreasonable or discrimi- 
natory transportation costs. 

In the effort to accomplish this end the advocates for comple- 
tion and utilization of our waterways are not endeavoring to de- 
stroy or injure any other system of transportation, but to make 
complete and available that which is fundamentally required in 
the public interest. 

The advocates and promoters of all other systems of trans- 
portation should, in my opinion, coordinate their efforts in the 
same cause for the same purposes and results. 

What constitutes our transportation system at the present time? 
Airways, railways, waterways, and highways. 

MILEAGE 


We have operating within the United States air transport routes 
covering 28,550 miles, and operating from within and outside the 
United States airways covering 19,980 miles, or a total of 48,530 
miles. 

We have railways in private ownership totaling 248,828 miles. 

We have 26,410 miles of navigable inland waterways, as follows: 


Miles 

Tributaries to the Atlantic Ocean 5. 365 
Tributaries to the Gulf of Mexico (exclusive of the Mis- 

sissippl River) „212 

The Mississippi and its tributaries. --- 13,912 

Flowing into Canada — — 315 

Tributaries to the Pacific Ocean 1, 606 


Improved highways with Federal contributions cover 750.000 
miles. The total mileage of improved highways is 1,074,764 miles. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY THE UNITED STATES 


In establishment and development of each division the United 
States has contributed substantially as follows: 


. ᷣͤ og DRIGIS . Eee SRS $9, 500, 000 
Railways in land grants 914, 939, 735 
r . 1, 451, 611, 411 
Bo stls\ Ad. pee Ra EAE Pe Sey a Se A 1, 129, 003, 395 

Total for all purposes 3, 505, 054, 541 


The National Government has joined liberally in activities and 
expenditures for the promotion, building, and maintenance of 
these systems of transportation in order to facilitate interstate 
and international commerce, to make effective our Postal Service, 
and to establish and maintain essential foundations for national 
defense. 

In view of this record it is difficult to understand why any 
industry or organization for transportation purposes should urge 
a change in policy, charging subsidies and preferential considera- 
tion to others. 

The situation confronting us to-day calls for coordinated efforts 
and aggressive action by organizations and citizens who stand for 
and advocate the speedy prosecution to completion and effective 
utilization of our waterways, including approved projects for rivers, 
harbors, and canals. In addition to that, the users of these im- 
proved waterways should plan for operation the highest standard 
of shipping equipment and up-to-date terminal and transfer 
facilities. This will result in prompt service and reduced cost 
that will answer all charges against waterways development and 
win public approval that will silence destructive propaganda. 

We have undertaken as a national project the completion of 
the Mississippi River system to afford adequate, fair, and reason- 
able transportation services to an area covering 40 per cent of the 
United States and a like percentage of its population. 

These projects, when completed, will make available 14,000 miles 
of navigable channels connecting with and including the Missis- 
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sippi River and will provide an outlet to the Gulf of Mexico and 
on to the markets of the world for the products of American in- 
dustry and agriculture, now retarded by the lack of adequate 
transportation facilities on a fair and equitable basis. 

At the Gulf ports our inland waterway tonnage from the Mid 
West and the Mississippi Valley will connect with the splendid 
American-flag service out of these ports to foreign markets. 

We are therefore deeply interested in the continuous develop- 
ment and operation of an American merchant marine. 

During the period from 1921 to 1930 water-borne foreign trade 
of the United States amounted to about 900,000,000 freight ton- 
nage, valued at $74,000,000,000. Of this, American ships carried 
360,000,000 tons, or about 40 per cent. 

Here is another opportunity to promote and establish American 
transportation facilities under the American flag, in order that 
we may attain our proper rank and position in international trade 
and commerce. 

So I again say if we are to achieve and maintain prosperous 
conditions in America one of the fundamentals therefor shall be 
means of transportation that will make certain to the American 
producer the opportunity for prompt delivery in all markets on a 
fair competitive basis. That opportunity should not be destroyed 
by transportation costs. 

The citizenship of our country has profited by and fully appre- 
ciate the splendid work in their interest inaugurated and carried 
forward by the National Rivers and Harbor Congress. The results 
attained bring hearty approval of your constructive and unrelent- 
ing efforts for the completion and utilization of the Nation's 
waterways for use and service to every section. 

I know we in the Mississippi Valley are deeply grateful for your 
cooperation in the adoption and execution of the project for con- 
trol of the flood waters of the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
in its alluvial valley. 

I am glad to inform you to-day that the work on this, the 
greatest internal project in America, the greatest engineering 
project ever undertaken anywhere at any time, is progressing with 
unusual speed. The main features of this great project, the 
levees on the main channel from Cape Girardeau, Mo., to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the spillway diversions at Birds Point, Mo., and at 
Bonnet Carre, just above the city of New Orleans, will all be com- 
pleted by 1935—three years in advance of the estimated date when 
the flood control act of 1928 was passed. 

Further, the other features of the project about which there was 
controversy and division of opinion when the act was passed and 
which still exists, are now under review and reexamination by a 
board of eminent engineers. 

We expect a report during the present year giving recommenda- 
tions as to modifications that should be made in the project and 
its final execution. 

We are determined to complete the flood-control program on 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries. In my opinion, assistance 
by the Federal Government in prevention of and protection against 
floods should be extended to all streams in the Nation wherever 
improvement for navigation or the protection of life and property 
would justify such action. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair feels in the present condition 
of business that he should not recognize any Member to ad- 
dress the House unless he has the consent of the Member 
entitled to the floor. However, having made that statement 
for the Recorp, the Chair will recognize the gentleman to 
make the request. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1934 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object. 

I move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 14199, the War Department 
appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. 
Driver in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the time when this bill was last 
under consideration the gentleman from Massachusetts 
offered an amendment in the nature of a new paragraph to 
follow the paragraph under consideration, to which the 
gentleman from Wisconsin reserved a point of order. 
Thereafter the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. MARTIN] of- 
fered a preferential amendment, which was reported and is 
now before the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, unless the gentleman 
from Oregon wishes to be heard 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon has not 
yet been recognized. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be 
recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, the section of 
this bill at the top of page 12 has been in the bill, I under- 
stand, for several years, but is an example of the useless 
piffie of Congress interfering in the administration of the 
War Department. Such a provision has no place in an 
appropriation bill. 

The different departments—the Ordnance Department, 
the Quartermaster Department, the Infantry, the Cavalry 
in order to cement the components of the different branches 
together with the Regular Army officers, the reserve officers, 
and the National Guard and those interested in military 
matters, have been publishing magazines, just as the doctors 
in the country publish theirs, just as large trade organiza- 
tions publish their journals, to build up a morale and keep 
their members informed of what is going on in military 
science in the world. 

Now, this hampering provision was put in here by one of 
the great enemies of the military service several years ago. 
Of course, it has been gotten around, as all of these things 
are. They are all provocative of evasion and red tape. Ex- 
cept in the Medical Corps, these publications have been 
rearranged so that they have put their journals in charge of 
retired officers and given up advertisements. 

Unfortunately, there is one association—namely, the Asso- 
ciation of Military Surgeons, that this special provision has 
hit very hard. The association was incorporated by Con- 
gress in 1903. It was started by that great admiral, Admiral 
Senn. This Association of Military Surgeons has attracted 
to itself international attention. It publishes a magazine 
that brings up to date all of the advances in military medi- 
cine and surgery. They get out this magazine, the Military 
Surgeon, and it has an international circulation. Yet that 
association, incorporated by Congress, and doing this great 
world work, is to be run, as my friend says, by the old fogies 
these old superannuated retired officers. They can run it, 
but live, progressive medical men are denied a place on the 
board of directors of that association. Naturally, the asso- 
ciation should have at its head the Surgeon General of the 
Army, with his prestige and all, and they want that. That 
great magazine that they publish is a very expensive maga- 
zine, and they can not run it successfully without the benefit 
of advertisements, 

I bring this to the attention of the House, coming as it 
does, not from one of the War Department officials, but 
from high-standing reserve medical officers from my home 
and district. They tell me that they sent a committee to 
the chairman of this subcommittee that prepared this bill, 
and that he promised them that he would modify this pro- 
vision of this bill to take care of the Military Surgeon. I 
have spoken to the chairman of the subcommittee and he 
denies or at least repudiates the whole transaction. I am 
going to let the matter rest there. There are other contro- 
versial points that are of much more importance; but I 
simply rise to point out how unfortunate it is that this 
misunderstanding should occur between the chairman of 
this subcommittee and Gen. Jefferson Kean, the able man 
at the head of this association. I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under this paragraph the officers of the 
United States Army are permitted to write and to dissemi- 
nate articles under the regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of War. Is not that right? 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. That is all right. 

Mr. BLANTON. The regulations are prescribed by the 
Secretary of War. And that is proper? 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Yes. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman go farther than 
that and allow officers to do things not authorized by regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of War? 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. I think interference by Congress 
in a matter of that kind is piffle. We should leave sa to 
the Secretary of War to regulate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from OTe 
gon has expired. Without objection, the amendment will 
be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
committee I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Did I understand the gentleman to with- 
draw his amendment? 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNERY. If the amendment is withdrawn, I ask 
recognition upon my amendment, which is now pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion to strike out the last word 
of the pending paragraph takes preference. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I can not agree with my 
friend from Oregon [Mr. Martin] in his contention that 
any action by Congress to give any direction whatever to 
the Army officers or the War Department is mere piffle. 
He seems to think that it is ridiculous for Congress to direct 
Army officers and the War Department as to how public 
money should be expended. He seems to think that the 
Army knows how to spend it without any interference by 
Congress. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. The gentleman is unfair in that. 
I did not make any such statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is piffle, the gentleman said, for Con- 
gress to direct that Army officers shall not write certain 
articles that are beyond the regulations of the War Depart- 
ment. The gentleman terms it “ unwarranted interference 
by Congress.” I want to show you where it leads. 

There are major generals and brigadier generals in our 
United States Army who were educated at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point at a primary cost of $13,000 
each; and upon whose technical education since graduation 
our Government has spent thousands of dollars additional, 
who have been spending much of their time, that belongs to 
this Government, writing articles for newspapers and maga- 
zines, for some of which they are paid handsome sums. 
They can not write these articles without using valuable 
time they owe the Government. Their time belongs to the 
Government. Their talents belong to the Government. 
Their thought belongs to the Government. When they sell 
the same to newspapers and magazines, they are cheating 
the Government by selling something that belongs to the 
Government. 

Because the Committee on Appropriations by a limitation 
put on this bill is stopping such practice and is providing 
that such high officers shall not write and disseminate 
articles except such as are authorized by regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War, our friend the retired major 
general from Oregon [Mr. Martin] terms it interference by 
Congress and says that it is piffle. 

Let me mention another abuse. It is not right for an 
Army officer to use the time of the Government in perfecting 
certain patents, and in organizing commercial corporations, 
and then use Government money in research work connected 
with his own project. 

I am informed by a communication from a responsible 
source that a United States Army officer named Major 
Hoffman is in charge of parachute equipment at the Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio; that in 1929 this Army officer of the 
United States, who has been educated by the United States, 
whose education at West Point cost the people, to begin with, 
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$13,000, and whose education since then has cost thousands 
of dollars, and who is paid every year for services to be 
rendered to the United States Government and not to 
private interests and private corporations, has been using 
the Government's time and money for his own private enter- 
prise. This communication from Massachusetts says that 
in 1929 Major Hoffman organized the Triangle Parachute 
Co., now called the Safe Aircraft Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and proceeded to manufacture the Triangle parachute; that 
Major Hoffman was given one-quarter of the stock interest 
in this company for his patents and his research work and 
has used Government funds for his experimental work in 
behalf of his company. 

Here is a photostat copy of a letter that the manager of 
Major Hoffman’s company is sending out over the country 
trying to sell stock of the Parachute Co. to credulous 
Americans. Notice what this manager of Major Hoffman’s 
company says. He says that the assets of his company are 
$98,600, that there was issued to Major Hoffman 232 shares 
of stock of the value of $23,200 for patents and research, 
Notice what else they advertise to the American people. I 
quote: 

In addition to this item there is a value to be considered in the 
cost of experimental work which runs into many thousands of 
dollars, and was paid for by the United States Army. 

Paid for by the United States Army, with the funds of 
the taxpayers of the United States. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Who says that? 
lieve it. 

Mr. BLANTON. This photostat of this company letter on 
the letterhead of the Triangle Parachute Co., which is said to 
be Major Hoffman’s company, is signed by its manager, Mr. 
P. G. Schlegel, and is addressed to Mr. Colin J. McLeod, a 
business man of the United States, at Buffalo, N. Y., whose 
home address is No. 13 Jefferson Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass, 
He is an honest business man and because he lets facts out 
from under the cover on an Army officer, the gentleman 
from Oregon says that he does not believe him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two minutes. I want to read this document so that we 
may have all of the facts before us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr, KELLER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reserva- 
tion of the point of order on the amendment which I urged 
at the last meeting of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to put this letter from the manager of this corporation into 
the RECORD. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will find a way to put it in later, in 
spite of the gentleman’s objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask to withdraw the 
reservation of point of order on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am indeed gratified that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. MarTIN] has withdrawn his remarks, 
and also the amendment he offered. I am sure if the gen- 
tleman were a Member of this House three or four years 
ago, when this provision was inserted in the bill, the gen- 
tleman would not have made the motion to strike the 
provision out. At that time evidence was introduced show- 
ing beyond doubt that many of the magazines and periodi- 
cals published by Army officers were of such nature that 
the House acted wisely in preventing highly paid officers 
from acting as editors of magazines. These publications 


I do not be- 
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served no other purpose except to advertise the concerns 
that were doing business with the War Department and 
that were furnishing the War Department with many sup- 
plies. The Powder Trust and other such beneficiaries of 
Government magnanimity were advertising in those maga- 
zines, and in return the Army officers, the beneficiaries of 
this advertising, repaid at that time our liberality toward 
them by unfair and unjust attacks upon every Member of 
this House. 

Any Member who dared to criticize the acts of any officer 
of the Army was subjected to the most unfair censure and 
attacks which these officer-editors were capable of putting 
into words, and every measure sponsored by such Member 
was ridiculed. I feel therefore that the gentleman has acted 
prudently in withdrawing the amendment, and I hope, 
knowing his views and sentiments, that in the future he will 
make allowance, and we will not take it for granted that 
every Army officer is always above any civilian or any Mem- 
ber of Congress in integrity. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I wish to direct the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the fact that he may be misunderstood, and that it 
may be construed from his remarks that this limitation was 
put in here because those editors criticized Members of Con- 
gress, It was put there and introduced by the chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Printing for the purpose of prevent- 
ing Government agencies going into the advertising business 
and advertising their favorites in competition with the reg- 
ular advertising business of this country, and it was to take 
the Government out of that kind of business. 

Mr. SABATH. That is what I have tried to convey to the 
House. Of course, the gentleman from South Carolina 
makes it much clearer and more positive. The other was 
a matter to which I could not resist calling attention, 
namely, that for the kindness which we have shown to the 
Army and to those officers, many Members of the House have 
been subjected to unjust attacks and ridicule, the officers 
hoping by these attacks to silence in the future any criticism 
of the War Department or any of their misdeeds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment may again be reported. 

There being no objection the amendment was again re- 
ported by the Clerk, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Connery: Page 12, after line 11, 
insert the following: “ Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used to pay any officer on the retired list whose 
income is in excess of $3,000.” 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I intend to ask unani- 
mous consent, at the close of my remarks, to withdraw this 
amendment, as I have offered the amendment with the idea 
of getting before the House what seems to me a manifest 
injustice between officers who are now working for the 
Government and can not receive retirement pay, and those 


‘| retired officers in private life, who do receive retirement 


pay. For instance, the former chief of police of this city of 
Washington, General Glassford, received retirement pay as 
a retired general. Under the provision written into the 
law when the economy bill came up during the last session, 
anyone who was receiving more than $3,000 per year, work- 
ing for the Government, was forbidden to draw his retire- 
ment pay. 

Therefore, General Glassford had to give up either his 
retirement pay or his pay as chief of police. While he was 
obliged to give up this pay, there are men like General 
Harbord who receives $6,000 a year retirement pay and 
I understand, is receiving $75,000 a year in connection with 
the Radio Corporation of America; and General Harbord 
does not have to give up either his Radio Corporation pay 
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or his $6,000 retirement pay. I have nothing against gen- 
erals, but I do not believe that we should penalize men like 
General Patrick, like General Glassford, and like General 
Martin, who is a Member of this House, and say to them, 
“Because you are in the service of the United States Gov- 
ernment you can not have your retirement pay and get your 
other pay,” and then we say to General Harbord, in private 
life, You can get $75,000 a year and you do not have to 
give up your $6,000 a year which you are receiving from the 
Government on your retirement pay.” 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield. 

Mr. RAGON. I want to know by what process of rea- 
soning the gentleman reaches the conclusion that simply 
because a man is in the employ of the Federal Government 
he ought to be discriminated against? 

Mr. CONNERY. I do not believe that. I have voted 
against that and talked against that. That is why I brought 
in this amendment because I want this discrimination 
removed, or let us put these men all in the same class. 

Mr. RAGON. It seems to me one of two things must be 
done. Either we must pass the gentleman’s amendment or 
repeal the other law. Now, I think the gentleman’s amend- 
ment should stand and that the House should go on record 
on it. 

Mr. CONNERY. I may say to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas that I am rather fearful that it may possibly work a 
hardship upon some men if the amount is left at the rate of 
$3,000 a year. If I receive unanimous consent to bring this 
amount up to $4,000 a year, I shall be pleased to press my 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to modify the 
amendment by changing the amount from $3,000 to $4,000, 
and to also add the words “ per annum.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. CONNERY. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to modify the amendment by changing the amount 
from $3,000 to $5,000 per annum. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. I object. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, before making another 
unanimous-consent request I shall proceed with my remarks 
for a few moments. 

My purpose is to call attention to the discriminations of 
the economy bill against men in the Government service, 
making them choose between their Government pay, if it is 
more than $3,000 a year, and their retirement. That is the 
law now. I think in fairness the same provisions should ap- 
ply to men in private life. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment, because I would like to make the amount 
$4,000 per annum. 

Mr. RAGON. Mt. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. CONNERY. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote 
on my $3,000 per annum amendment. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word; and I make this objection not to cross my friend, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts—I think he understands 
it. It occurs to me that as the law now stands there is rank 
discrimination against the man who happens to be in the 
employ of the Federal Government, one that can not be 
justified at all in my mind, when a man in private life who 
draws a salary of $20,000 or more a year can also draw a 
pension from the United States Government. [Applause.] 
So far as I am concerned, I will never give my consent. 
This thing has been going on for years and years, but I 
pledge the House that from now on there is one man who 
is going to fight it. I may lose every time, but I am going 
to fight it. 

There is not a single bit of justification for the discrimi- 
nation against Members of this House, members of the 
Veterans’ Administration, and members of the different 
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branches of the Federal Government that you are now im- 
posing upon them while you let the fellows in civil life get 
by with it. 

There is not a man in the émploy of the Federal Govern- 
ment now drawing this pension, or whatever you want to 
call it, who draws a salary im excess of $10,000 or $12,000 
a year, yet in civil life if we are to believe what we have 
been told here on the floor by reputable men, there are men 
drawing as high as $40,000 a year who are being paid retire- 
ment pay or a pension out of the Treasury of the United 
States Government. 
as CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. RAGON. I yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does not the gentleman consider the 
retired pay or pension 

Mr. RAGON. Perhaps I used the word “ pension” a little 
liberally. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is not the retired pay a part of the 
compensation which a man serving in the Army gets for the 
period during which he served? 

Mr. RAGON. Plus what the United States Government 
gives him; yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The Government gives him all of it, 
but that is part of what he earned during his service. 
Weri STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. RAGON. I yield. 

Mr. STEVENSON. There is this distinction also that 
should be noted, that the man who is on retired pay is 
subject to be called in case of any military emergency. 3 

Mr. RAGON. Yes; but why should another man be dis- 
87 against the minute he takes a Government posi- 

on 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RAGON. I yield. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. May I just say to the gentleman 
that there is a very broad underlying principle in what the 
gentleman is saying? If the gentleman is correct in this, it 
also ought to apply to men who are receiving the disability 
and compensation allowances if they are also receiving pay 
from private sources. 

Mr. RAGON. I think the gentleman is right. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. The gentleman is opening up a fact 
about which there would be very vast discussion and very 
great dissension from the position the gentleman takes. 

Mr. RAGON. If there ever was a time in the history of 
this country when, for the sake of the overburdened tax- 
payers, we ought to open up some avenues of discussion and 
then follow those avenues of discussion with some definite 
action in the way of retrenchment in the expenses of this 
Government, that time is right now. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, may we have the 
amendment again reported? 

The Clerk again reported the Connery amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Racon) there were—ayes 51, noes 40. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers 


Mr. Connery and Mr. Goss. 


The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were—ayes 71, noes 50. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EXPENSES OF COURTS-MARTIAL 

For expenses of courts-martial, courts of inquiry, military com- 
missions, retiring boards, and compensation of reporters and wit- 
nesses attending same, contract stenographic reporting services, 
and expenses of taking depositions and securing other evidence 
for use before the same, including not to exceed $3,225 for traveling 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, at page 12, line 19, I 
move to strike out the words “ courts of inquiry.” 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 12, line 19, strike out 
the words “ courts of inquiry.” 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of get- 
ting the facts before the War Department so that they may 
hold a proper court of inquiry, I am calling their attention 
and the attention of my colleagues to the fact that I hold 
in my hand a photostat copy of a general company letter 
that has been issued by the Triangle Parachute Co., df Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, signed by its manager, P. G. Schlegel, and 
this particular letter is addressed to Mr. Colin J. McLeod, 
Buffalo, N. Y., who lives at No. 13 Jefferson Road, in Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass., he being the one who vouches for its au- 
thenticity. 

This letter shows there was issued to Major Hoffman, an 
officer in the United States Army, who is in charge of 
parachute equipment at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, and 
who organized this parachute company in 1929, 232 shares 
of stock in this company of an estimated value of $23,200; 
and in the letter from the general manager of this para- 
chute company he tells the public of the United States 
that— 

In addition to this item there is a value to be considered in 
the cost of experimental work which runs into many thousands 
of dollars and was paid for by the United States Army. 

I quote this word for word from this letter that is issued 
by the manager of this company, trying to sell stock to the 
general public of the United States. 

So that the exact letter from this Triangle Parachute Co. 
may be before my colleagues word for word, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and incorporate the 
letter in my remarks to save the time of reading it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record as indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, notice what the manager of this 
company says: 

The 1-man chute and appurtenances, the best and most ad- 
vanced in the world as proven by the United States Air Corps. 
It is on the verge of being accepted as standard by the United 
States Army. 

I want the War Department, in this court of inquiry that 
they ought to hold, to investigate and find out just what in- 
fluence Major Hoffman and his associates in the United 
States Army are exerting in order to get their Triangle 
Parachute Co.’s product made the standard of the Army. 

This man from Oregon, my friend General MARTIN, 
says he does not believe. Why? I wonder what he knows 
about him. Nothing. Why should he get up on the floor 
of the House, even though he is forced to withdraw the 
statement, and denounce a distinguished man from Massa- 
chusetts whom he does not know, simply because he sends 
a photostat copy of a letter from the Triangle Parachute 
Co. to the Congress for investigation. 

This is the great trouble with this Nation. Too many 
wrongdoers are defended. The very minute you try to stop 
abuses somebody will get up and defend the one responsible, 
and therefore the abuses continue. In order to stop the 
abuses that are connected with the business affairs of the 
Government of the United States it is necessary for the 
Members of Congress to have the facts before them relative 
to every transaction that takes place that has any question 
about it, and I want you to look into this matter. 

The photostat letter referred to reads as follows: 

TRIANGLE PARACHUTE CO. 
GLOBE-WERNICKE BUILDING, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, December 12, 1930. 
Mr. Corin J. McLeoD, 2 : 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dran S: The manager of Triangle Parachute Co. wishes to 
submit the following report for your consideration: 


Total amount of stock subscribed for. $98, 600. 00 


Cash paid on subscriptions $69, 600. 00 
Cash received account sales (7 months’ 
prlod) ha elim naar 13, 388. 00 
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Cash balance as at Dec. 11, 1930 $2, 049. 71 
Cash due on goods shipped (good) 670. 78 
$2, 720. 49 
Accounts payable as at Dec. 11, 1930__._--.-.-..-.... 2, 364. 57 
Balance. se re ] ‚ —— — 355. 92 
There is due Major Hoffman account of past sales 
(non-Government) on the basis of 5 per cent an 
ee e eS See pe ene a ieee eS 469. 65 
; The inventories and other assets on hand are as fol- 
ows: 
Machinery, tools and fixtures (includes $1,925 for 
NY gecesi ek OME I ee PINT IES BES, IAAT PO 4. 764. 00 
one Add T——t: . 1. 650. 00 
Goods: wirr —ñʃ ence 1. 260. 00 
rf ee ee 2, 740. 00 
Demonstration. ent —ñ— 1. 960. 00 
Werten drr —T——b n 650. 00 
eee e eee 2, 000. 00 
Patents? (account issuing 232 shares of stock to 


Major Hotimian) . see, 23, 200. 00 


We have delivered and received payment of $13,388 for 33 
chutes; 10 quick-attachable harness, packs and pilot chutes; 10 
extra seat type harness; 95 gunner’s belts; 2 pilot chutes and mis- 
cellaneous fittings. 

Deliveries have been made to China, England, and Italy. 

We have the prestige of a year of very marked performance of 
the triangle parachute in the air with approximately 225 live 
jumps and 150 dummy drops (part of these dummy drops were 
made by the Army). Magazine, direct mailing, and aviation show 
advertising done in this country and in most foreign countries 
is also a big asset. An enviable reputation has already been 
built up for the 1-man triangle parachute. 


Immediate orders on hand: 


SO) Runners DA 2 sieienene $600 
Immediate possibilities of business (practically certain): 

inthe Datt 50: . a se e E R 5, 287 

In the: next 60:t0 80 days ooo ee a 7, 860 


This is aside from miscellaneous commercial business coming 
in. We also have very good prospects for quick sales in Czecho- 
slovakia and France. 

Future possibilities: A good percentage of all military and com- 
mercial parachute business obtainable in this country and abroad 
for the l-man parachute. 

An unestimable amount of business in supplying the big para- 
chute for airplanes to satisfy the safety complex of the public 
and put commercial aviation on a paying basis. 

Good military business on gunner's belts, 

Good military and commercial business on pilot's belts. 

The 1-man parachute, the plane chute, and the two belts as they 
now stand are in themselves good enough for many years of 
profitable business. Besides these we will have in the future any 
number of good marketable aviation safety appliances, etc., de- 
veloped by Major Hoffman as the need comes for them. Also the 
ability in Major Hoffman to continually keep our existing products 
ahead in their field so that they will be in demand. 

We feel that our future possibilities are unlimited. 


Productive figures—figures for factory with present force of 8 
employees (conservative) : 
Labor cost per month (this includes use of machin- 
ery and tools in the machine shop) 
Overhead per month (this includes $158 per month 
insurance on Major Hoffman and $30 per month 


State Industrial Commission charge 675 
Labor and overhead, month total 2, 006 
With this labor and overhead 9 parachutes can be 
produced per month with material cost of___.....__ 
This makes cost per month of labor, material, and 
Wines ar ͤ—?ũ3ß— 2, 996 
Selling value of these 9 chutes less royalty and dis- 
S — ß ] “ . ae 2, 925 


In addition to this item there is a value to be considered in 
the cost of experimental work which runs into many thousands 


.of dollars and was paid for by the United States Army. Patents 


and experimental work cover: 

The l-man chute and appurtenances, the best and most ad- 
vanced in the world as proven by the United States Air Corps. It 
is on the verge of being accepted as standard by the United States 


y. 

The airplane parachute in the final stage of experimental work. 
In our estimation this is the one solution to the trouble of com- 
mercial aviation since it will solve the safety problem. The ex- 
perimental work on this project has cost the Government thou- 
sands of dollars. Its value to Triangle Parachute Co.’s stockhold- 
ers is as much as if they had paid these costs themselves. 

A pilot's belt by far the best and most advanced on the market. 
It also stands to be standard for the Army. The cost of develop- 
ment was paid for by the Army. 

A gunner's belt of improved design. We have manufactured 
and delivered 95 of these and are working on an Army contract 
for 80 additional. This belt is standard for the Air Corps. 
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This indicates that if, with this minimum force working, we 
can sell the nine chutes produced per month, we can come very 
close to breaking even if not a single belt is sold. We feel that 
we can at least approach this in chute sales and also put out a 
fair number of belts without increasing the organization. Any 
belt business will, therefore, represent a profit. 

By increasing the factory force by one boy and two girls (labor 
cost increase, $208 per month) 1 chute per day, or 24 chutes per 
month, can be produced. 


Roosin on mn —: 
Cost of labor, material, and overhead 4. 854 


Profits per month (aside from any belt business, con- 
siderable amount of which can be handled without 
wier eee — 8 2. 946 

By adding three more girls and one man (labor cost increase. 
$352 per month) production can be doubled or raised to 48 chutes 
a month. 

Receipts on 48 chutes per mont 
Cost of labor, material, and overhead 


7. 753 


Profit per month (aside from any belt business) 


Or with an increase of 23 per cent in labor over the 24 chutes 
production per month we can increase profits by 163 per cent with 
no increase in equipment working two tricks. 

Our business should reach this latter stage in possibly one and 
one-half to two years. 

Probable additional money necessary to continue our opera- 
tion: If the difference between the stock subscribed for and 
amount paid in on same amounting to $29,000 is paid, we feel 
that it will be sufficient to bring us to the profit-making stage. 
We would have undoubtedly been past this point now if times 
had been normal, because our products are superior and practical 
and they are needed and wanted for the successful operation 
of commercial and military aviation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. G. SCHLEGEL, Manager. 


Mr. BLANTON. The letter vouching for the authenticity 
of said photostat of Manager P. G. Schlegel, of said Triangle 
Parachute Co., was written by Mr. C. J. MacLeod on January 
17, 1933, from 133 Jefferson Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
who says: 


My purpose in writing this letter is to call to your attention a 
condition existing in the Army Air Service which is sadly in need 
of correction. 

Major Hoffman is in charge of parachute equipment at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. In 1929 he organized the Triangle Parachute 
Co., now called the Safe Air Craft Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
proceeded to manufacture the Triangle parachute. Hoffman was 
given one-quarter stock interest in this company for his patents 
and research work. 

So far so good; but the thing which I strenuously object to as a 
substantial taxpayer is the fact that he is allowed to use Govern- 
ment funds for his experimental work in behalf of his company. 

I am inclosing a copy of a letter from Mr. P. G. Schlegel, the 
manager of the Hoffman Co. soliciting stock subscriptions, which 
to say the least is very illuminating. He zay frankly states in his 
letter that the experimental work done by Hofman for his company 
bas cost the Government many thousands of dollars. 

Mr. George Waite, president of Irving Air Chute Co., of Buffalo, 
N. V., claims to have proof that Hoffman reported adversely on a 
test that he was supposed to make on another parachute without 
ever having made the test. 

All this may not come under your jurisdiction; if not, I would 
thank you to forward to the proper channels. 

This is one form of racket that should be stopped. If we have 
many leaks like this, it is no wonder we can not balance our 
E eepectfull 

u ours, 
= wh C. J. MacLeoD, 


The above facts may not interest my colleague [Mr. 
KELLER], who tried to keep me from publishing same in the 
Record. I can not just understand why he would not like 


to know about such abuses himself and just why he should. 


try to prevent me from making such facts known to you 
colleagues. For they never can be corrected until the Mem- 
bers of this House and Senate know about them. And the 
best way to make them known is to print them in the 
RECORD. 

I call on the War Department to have these charges care- 
fully and fully investigated; and if Major Hoffman has been 
using Government money for his experimental work in 
behalf of his own company, he ought to pay it back to the 
Government out of those 232 shares of stock he has received, 
valued at $23,200. And he ought to be punished for it. 

Please note from Manager Schlegel’s photostat letter that 
this Triangle Parachute Co. asserts that— 
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The experimental work on this project has cost the Government 
thousands of dollars. 7 

Then he asserts: 

Its value to Triangle Parachute Co.'s stockholders is as much 
as if they had paid these costs themselves. 

Then again he asserts: 

It stands to be standard for the Army. The cost of develop- 
ment was paid for by the Army. 

Does my colleague [Mr. KELLER] stand for that? 

Also note that Manager Schlegel, in behalf of Major Hoff- 
man’s Triangle Parachute Co., in said letter further asserts: 


Besides these we will have in the future any number of good 
marketable aviation safety appliances developed by Major Hoffman 
as the need comes for them. Also the ability in Major Hoffman to 
continuously keep our existing products ahead in their field so 
that they will be in demand. 


From reading Manager Schlegel’s letter one would believe 
that Major Hoffman was the employee of this Triangle 
Parachute Co., instead of being a highly paid officer in the 
United States Army with his time and talents belonging to 
the Government of the United States. 

The American people are getting tired of paying for some- 
think they do not receive. They are tired of having their 
hard-earned tax money used to promote the private business 
schemes of corporations and selfish interests. The people 
want it stopped. And I am working day and night, Sundays 
and holidays, trying to stop it. And when I try to get facts 
before the Congress, instead of having the help and assist- 
ance of all Members, there are some always who try to 
obstruct and throw obstacles in the way. But I know how 
to surmount all obstacles, I will say to my friend from Illi- 
nois, when it is necessary to make public abuses that must 
be stopped. We must watch these matters. The people are 
relying on us. If we fail them, abuses will continue. I 
demand of the Secretary of War and of his department, and 
of the General Staff, that these facts I have mentioned be 
investigated. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CLAIMS OF OFFICERS, ENLISTED MEN, AND NURSES OF THE ARMY FOR 
DESTRUCTION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 


For the payment of claims of officers, enlisted men, and nurses 
of the Army for private property lost, destroyed, captured, aban- 
doned, or damaged in the military service of the United States, 
under the provisions of an act approved March 4, 1921 (U. S. C. 
title 31, secs. 218-222), $20,000. 


Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
first four words on line 8, page 14. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Beeny moves to strike out the first four words on line 8, 
page 14. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I have always believed that 
it is highly important, especially when we are considering 
legislation involving millions, that we keep the record 
straight as to facts. You will perhaps recall that when my 
time expired on the 18th I had arrived at the point of 
showing you that, in the event of a war, Great Britain had 
available forces for immediate mobilization 1,366,606 men, 
as against our 434,312. 

The gentleman from Mississippi followed me and said 
what is quite true—namely, that the committee does not 
have to accept my word or his as to these facts but has 
only to consult the yearbook of the League of Nations. 
That is correct, and the figures which I gave you were taken 
from the yearbook of the League of Nations. 

The gentleman from Mississippi says that the statement 
of General MacArthur that this country ranks seventeenth 
or eighteenth in the list of nations, as shown in the table 
on page 8 of the hearings, is not correct, and he calls your 
attention to the fact that Greece is listed in that table as 
being stronger than Great Britain. He says that it is silly, 
or something to that effect, to believe that Greece has greater 
military power than Great Britain. 

Nobody, to my knowledge, in the course of this debate 
has asked anyone to believe that Greece is a stronger mili- 
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tary power than Great Britain. The table in question con- General MacArthur’s statement is that this country ranks 
tains nothing on which to base any such claim. The table | eighteenth, on the basis of trained man power that is 
is computed on the basis of trained man power available | available within the early period of mobilization. How- 
for prompt mobilization and nothing else. ever, it is a fact that Greece has more men available for 


REGULAR ARMY-ENLISTED MEN-ACTUAL VERSUS AUTHORIZED STRENGTH 


IN 1920 THE ENLISTED STRENGTH OF THE ARMY WAS FIXED BY THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
ACT AT 280,000. 


YEARS 1920 AND 1921 INCLUDE PHILIPPINE SCOUTS, 1922 TO DATE EXCLUDE THEM. 


300,000 


280,000 


260,000 


240,000 


120,000 


100,000 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 193 932 
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immediate mobilization than Great Britain. No doubt the 
situation in the Balkans warrants it. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS] calls atten- 
tion to the testimony of Mr. William T. Stone, who has 
compiled another list, showing the military forces of some 
of these different nations. His table will be found on page 
744 in the hearings. Mr. Stone’s table is made upon a 
different basis than that of General MacArthur. It is not 
based on trained man power available for immediate mobil- 
ization. It is computed solely on the basis of the active 
Army officers and men, together with the commissioned 
officers not in the Regular Army. Do you see the difference? 
Mr. Stone’s list does not include trained reserves at all. 

The gentleman from Mississippi misses the point. The 
strength of a nation in military forces of any kind is one 
thing. The gentleman talks about “military importance” 
and “ military strength” of a nation. That is an entirely 
different matter. It embraces not only man power but mil- 
itary equipment, unmanufactured raw material, industrial 
potentiality, and various other factors. 

I repeat that the table which I referred to on Wednesday, 
the 18th, deals only with trained man power available for 
prompt mobilization. 

Mr. Stone’s table is doubtless correct, and so is the table 
on page 8 of the hearings on which is based the statement 
of General MacArthur as explained at the bottom of page 6 
and the top of page 7 of the hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to 
object. The gentleman has put all of this in the RECORD 
once before. I do not mind his trying to build up a case 
here, although it may be imaginary, but I hope that this 
will at least conclude the gentleman's discussion of this 
proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I repeat that if we are going 
to compute the total military strength of a nation there are 
many elements to be considered other than trained man 
power or active officers and men in a nation’s regular army. 
I hope I have now made it entirely clear that we are the 
eighteenth nation in trained man power immediately avail- 
able in time of war, and that Great Britain has available for 
instant mobilization in war not 144,000 officers and men but 
1,366,606 officers and men. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Corrs! undertook 
to show at the beginning of this debate that Great Britain 
and France have reduced their armed forces and that we 
have increased ours. In proof of this assertion he cited 
the case of these two nations—France and Great Britain— 
in 1913 and in 1931. By comparing the forces of these two 
nations in the years mentioned he showed that the British 
army had been reduced 29,478 officers and men, and the 
French army 158,686 officers and men, while our Army dur- 
ing the same period had increased by 47,957 officers and 
men. That is true. But bear in mind that these two nations 
were ready for the World War in 1913. They had been 
anticipating it. The forces of Great Britain alone in 1913 
included an expeditionary force of six divisions of infantry 
and one division of cavalry ready for immediate service in 
France. We were not anticipating any war in 1913. We 
had in that year our traditionally small Standing Army. 
When we entered the World War in 1917 we began to in- 
crease our small Army by adding citizen soldiers. Nor did 
we begin to decrease our forces perceptibly until 1920. We 
continued decreasing our forces through 1921 and 1922. 

I now call attention to this chart (see p. 2171). The clear 


black line represents authorized strength of our Army under 
the national defense act. The dotted line represents actual 
strength of our Army. You will note that in the years 1920, 
1921, and 1922 our forces were diminished from 280,000 to 
approximately 122,000 officers and men. Our reduction was 
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accomplished within that period to which the gentleman’s 
Statement does not direct attention, but our forces at that 
time were reduced to about the same level as in 1913. The 
World War had so surprised us and so disclosed our utter 
unpreparedness that we kept in our permanent armed force 
a very few thousand more men than we had in our small 
army of 1913 when we did not dream of the World War. 
On the other hand, large reductions were made in the forces 
of France and Great Britain between 1913 and 1931. When 
the great war was over neither of these nations needed the 
heavy military forces they were carrying while they antici- 
pated the outbreak of that war. 

The comparison drawn by the gentleman from Mississippi, 
therefore, to prove that while Europe is reducing her mili- 
tary personnel we are increasing ours, does not furnish the 
full picture. Such is not the fact. 

Upon these basic facts to which I have now called your 
attention rests the justification for the money which you are 
appropriating in this bill. 

The gentleman has said that he hopes to live to see the 
day when he will bring in an appropriation bill which is 
something other than a pay bill. He leaves the impression 
that we are asking appropriations for an unreasonably heavy 
personnel. Therefore, I take it that if we are to justify 
this bill at all, we must convince the average Member of this 
House that the number of men for whom we are attempt- 
ing to provide is a reasonable number, that we are not in- 
creasing our armaments; that we are in truth, as General 
MacArthur says, confining our demands to the irreducible 
minimum of man power, and that we propose in our mili- 
tary policy, as mapped in the War Department, simply to 
defend our own country, while we are in no sense preparing 
for aggression. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I would like to offer this suggestion: In 
making these comparisons between the armed strength of 
this country and other countries it is not possible to make 
an exact comparison, for the reason that this country has 
something that none of the others has. We have 3,000 
miles of ocean on one side and 5,000 miles of ocean on the 
other side. That is worth to this country, I think, at least 
a million trained men. We are not close up to our poten- 
tial enemies as other nations are. 

Mr, BEEDY. Of course, conditions in any two countries 
are entirely dissimilar. 

Mr. BARBOUR. And you can not by precise figures draw 
exact comparisons. 

Mr. BEEDY. And all these figures are computed on dif- 
ferent bases, as I have shown. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I think, as the gentleman has suggested, 
that we are to-day at the irreducible minimum of our na- 
tional defenses; but when we make any comparison with 
other countries we should take into consideration our 
isolated position. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Maine has again expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, let us understand what is 
being undertaken here to-day. The gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. Beeny] wants you to believe that from the standpoint 
of military forces of the nations of the world Russia stands 
first and has a force of 18,873,000 trained men. He wants 
you to believe next that France is second, with 6,975,000 
trained men; that Italy comes next with about six and a 
half million; and Spain next with approximately two and 
one-half million; and Japan next; Poland next; China next; 
Rumania next; Czechoslovakia next; Yugoslavia next; 
Sweden next; then Turkey, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Greece in order; and that then comes Great Britain, the 
seventeenth; and next the United States, which he lists as 
eighteenth. 

I do not believe there is a single individual in this House, 
except possibly the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Beeny], who 
believes any such nonsense as that. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman state from what page 
he is reading, please? 
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Mr. COLLINS. I am reading from General MacArthur’s 
statement on page 8 of the hearings. 

Now, it has been testified with regard to France as to 
the enumeration in question as follows: 

Now, in the case of France, for example, the list of organized 
reserves would include all Frenchmen who have served in the 
French Army as conscripts for the past 27 years. 

Applying the same rule to the United States we would 
have approximately the same or possibly a larger number 
of men as a trained military force. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not here for the purpose of build- 
ing up a case. We are here for the purpose of ascertaining 
the truth. As I said the other day, the Members may go to 
any public library and get a publication put out by the 
League of Nations, called the Armaments Yearbook, and 
find out the size of the Army of any nation of the world. 

As regards our Army, General MacArthur made this state- 
ment in his annual report this year: 

Governmentally we have to-day, from the standpoint of national 
strategy and policy, the strongest possible organization for war. 
It seems almost incomprehensible that this organization, which, 
incidentally, has been the envy of soldiers, sailors, and statesmen 
abroad, should be tampered with in its major elements in favor 
of a highly speculative experiment. 

There, Mr. Chairman, the Chief of Staff tells us that from 
a military standpoint, as regards national strategy and pol- 
icy, we stand in a class by ourselves, and you Members all 
know that. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. No. I did not interrupt the gentleman 
when he was making a speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman is doing splendid work here 
and we are all indebted to him, and I respect him for his 
opinion, but the quotation just made is based on two con- 
siderations. General MacArthur’s statement is based on 
“national strategy and policy.” 

Mr. COLLINS. Well, suppose I read it again so that 
there will not be any doubt about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has again expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. I will read General MacArthur’s statement 
again so that there can not possibly be any misunderstanding 
as to its meaning. 

Governmentally, we have to-day, from the standpoint of na- 
tional strategy and policy, the strongest possible organization for 
war. It seems almost incomprehensible that this organization— 

And “organization ” means something— 


It seems almost incomprehensible that this organization, which 
incidentally has been the envy of soldiers, sailors, and statesmen 
abroad should be tampered with in its major elements, in favor 
of a highly speculative experiment. 

The “ highly speculative experiment ” that the general re- 
fers to is mechanization, and in the report of the Chief of 
Staff he comes out whole-heartedly for experimentation and 
tells of the great achievements that they have made in the 
last few years in mechanization. 

Now, if you will turn to page 744 of the hearings you 
will find a table headed Military Forces of Nations of the 
World.” It has identically the same heading as the table 


on page 8 of the hearings, inserted by General MacArthur, 
from which I just read to you, wherein Greece is placed as 
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the sixteenth nation, not disputed by the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Brepy], Great Britain seventeenth, and the 
United States eighteenth. The headings of both tables are 
identical. The table on page 744 of the hearings is limited 
to 10 nations. I shall insert the table in the Recorp so that 
everyone here may know the exact military strength of the 
10 nations listed, as reported to the League of Nations in 
response to a questionnaire submitted by the League of 
Nations to all nations. 
Military forces of nations of world 
[League of Nations Armaments Yearbook, special edition, 1932] 


Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice that the military strength of 
the United States is not included in the 10 nations. I 
assume that is because we are not a member of the League 
of Nations. 

Mr. COLLINS. The reason why it is not included, I sus- 
pect, is because it is presumed that every Member of the 
House knows the military strength of the United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think that is a very violent assumption. 

Mr. COLLINS. If the gentleman desires me briefiy to 
enumerate the forces, I think I can do it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the gentleman will be doing a 
great service to the membership of the House as well as the 
country. 

Mr. COLLINS. My recollection is that we have about 
141,000 men in our Regular Army; about 190,000 in the 
National Guard; about 110,000 in the reserves; and about 
141,000 in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Of course, 
I am omitting the citizens’ military training camps and the 
rifle clubs because I do not believe they belong in the picture. 

According to those figures, we have as large a force or a 
larger force than the leading nations of the world, including 
France, Italy, Japan, and England. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
enacting clause. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. McGUGIN. I yield. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 


that debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 


close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman,.this makes the third ap- 
propriation bill on which I have stood before this House and 
moved to strike out the enacting clause. In the first bill 
when I made that motion, I made the statement that we all 
knew this Congress would not provide a revenue bill with 
which to meet these expenditures. At that time that was 
prophecy based upon common knowledge which was sufi- 
cient to convince anyone that this House would not provide 
a sufficient revenue bill to meet our expenditures. Since 
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then the Democratic leadership in control of this House has 
said to the country: “ We will not provide a revenue bill in 
this session of Congress.“ 

Now, what are we doing? We are going on and appro- 
priating money knowing that we will not meet our consti- 
tutional duty of providing enough revenue to meet the 
expenses which we incur. : 

I ask you what right in fairness or decency has this Con- 
gress, this administration, to create the expenses for the 
next administration and the next Congress, when we will 
not meet our constitutional responsibility of providing 
enough revenue to meet those expenses? It is wrong, and 
we should not do it; and the last man in this Congress who 
is willing to vote appropriations in this Congress, knowing 
that he will never vote for a revenue bill in this Congress 
to meet these appropriations, places his stamp of approval 
upon the most unbalanced Budget any Congress has ever 
presented to the country, because the previous Congress did 
at least provide a revenue bill. A large part of the existing 
revenue provisions expires automatically with the end of 
the fiscal year. We are not even bringing in a revenue bill 
which continues the special taxes we provided in the last 
session. 

Now, let us see where we are going. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Ratney], the majority leader, was quoted in 
the papers the other night as saying: 

We will not try to bring in a revenue bill, because we can not 
rely upon the statements of the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 

In other words, that was saying to the country, “ We have 
no confidence in the truth and the veracity of Herbert 
Hoover, President of the United States, and of Ogden Mills, 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States.” 

I say to you that a more dangerous statement was never 
uttered to the American people by any man in high place 
than this statement which questioned the veracity of a 
President and of a Secretary of the Treasury in presenting 
facts to the Congress pertaining to the condition of the 
Treasury. 

This is no time for any man, even of lower standing, to 
stand on the floor of the House of Representatives, or to say 
to the press, that the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury can not be depended upon to give to Congress the 
truth. It would have been far better for Mr. RAINEY to 
have said, “We do not have the courage, we do not have 
the character, we, the Members of this Congress, to pass a 
revenue bill to meet these expenses we are incurring in the 
appropriations we are making.” This at least would have 
been the truth and would have been better than to have 
impugned the integrity of a President and of a Cabinet 
officer. 

Oh, he has unleashed some hounds which he may have a 
hard time to call back. This is no time to spread distrust 
in the minds of the American people against either this 
President or the next one. 

In my humble opinion, if this country pulls through and 
parliamentary government survives another four years, it is 
only going to be made possible by the people of this country 
having confidence in the next President, and the next Presi- 
dent having the power to send his Budget to the Congress 
and forcing it through. Public confidence in the next Presi- 
dent is not to be promoted by questioning the character of 
any President. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Kansas to strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I join in the request. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 5, noes 35. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ctothing and equipage: For cloth, woolens, materials, and for 
the purchase and manufacture of clothing for the Army, including 
retired enlisted men when ordered to active duty, for issue and 
for sale; for payment of commutation of clothing due to warrant 
officers of the mine planter service and to enlisted men; for alter- 
ing and fitting clothing and washing and cleaning when neces- 
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sary; for operation of existing laundries, including purchase and 
repair of laundry machinery therefor; for the authorized issues 
of laundry materials for use of general prisoners confined at mili- 
tary posts without pay or allowances, and for applicants for enlist- 
ment while held under observation; for equipment and repair of 
equipment of existing dry-cleaning plants, salvage and sorting 
storehouses, hat repairing shops, shoe repair shops, clothing repair 
shops, and garbage reduction works; for equipage, including 
authorized issues of toilet articles, barbers’ and tailors’ materials, 
for use of general prisoners confined at military posts without 
pay or allowances and applicants for enlistment while held under 
observation; issue of toilet kits to recruits upon their first enlist- 
ment, and issue of housewives to the Army; for expenses of pack- 
ing and handling and similar necessaries; for a suit of citizens’ 
outer clothing and when necessary an overcoat, the cost of all not 
to exceed $30, to be issued to each soldier discharged otherwise 
than honorable, to each enlisted man convicted by civil court for 
an offense resulting in confinement in a penitentiary or other 
civil prison, and to each enlisted man ordered interned by reason 
of the fact that he is an alien enemy, or, for the same reason, 
disc d without internment; for indemnity to officers and men 
of the Army for clothing and bedding, etc., destroyed since April 
22, 1898, by order of medical officers of the Army for sanitary 
reasons, $5,194,045, of which amount not exceeding $60,000 shall 
be available immediately for the procurement and transportation 
of fuel for the service of the fiscal year 1934. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. AtLcoop: On page 19, in line 5, after 
the word “ reason,” strike out “ $5,194,045 ” and insert “ $2,500,000.” 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, if you will turn to page 
144 of the hearings, you will find a list of articles declared 
surplus and sold from October 15, 1931, to October 15, 1932, 
showing the cost price to the Government and the amount 
received. 

Breeches, wool, 203,000 pairs, cost the Government $667,- 
870 and were sold for $50,750. Drawers, winter, 1,100,000 
pairs, cost the Government $1,375,000 and were sold for 
$159,500. Undershirts, winter, 750,000 shirts, cost the Gov- 
ernment $937,500 and were sold for $108,750. Raincoats, 
50,000, cost the Government $116,500 and were sold for 
$30,000. Undershirts, wool, winter, 333,887, cost the Gov- 
ernment $667,774 and were sold for $33,388.70. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I yield. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Were those surplus supplies from 
the last war? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. They were sold. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I know, but when were they pur- 
chased? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. These undershirts and breeches do not 
go out of style. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Through the activities of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs there were turned over to the Red 
Cross and the veterans supplies at 5 per cent of the price 
they paid during the war. No doubt that is what you are 
referring to. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Yes; but I am complaining that many of 
these articles that are sold could be used by the soldiers. 
Individuals who are just as good as soldiers are wearing 
them and glad to get them. The soldiers ought to be glad 
that they have a job and a pay day. There are millions of 
men that have not a pay day and can not get one. 

This appropriation is for $5,194,000, and I am asking that 
it be cut in half to replace some of these supplies that have 
been discarded by the Medical Department. What I want to 
do is to force them to use some of the supplies that they 
already have on hand. 

With respect to the amount of $5,000,000 for replacement, 
you can take one-half the money now and buy the same 
quantity of supplies that you could with $5,000,000 at the 
time they were purchased. So $2,500,000 will replace the 
quantity of goods that has been destroyed by the sanitary 
officers of the Army. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McCormack). The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the statement of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. ALLGoop] shows how a little knowl- 
edge may carry one to a ridiculous extreme. I am quite 
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certain if the gentleman had the first-hand knowledge that 
was presented to the Committee on Military Affairs last 
year, when the committee was considering the question of 
the sale of surplus clothing and the like to be disposed of at 
almost cost, through the Red Cross and other similar organ- 
izations, to the destitute throughout the country, he would 
not have made his statement. 

The tesimony before the Committee on Military Affairs 
by officials of the Quartermaster Department shows that 
surplus clothing, consisting of shoes, underwear, and the like, 
is of sizes not suitable for use under existing Army condi- 
tions; that it had been bought during the war and was 
taking up space in our warehouses and could not be re- 
garded as reserve material for future wars. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. If a civilian can wear them, can not a 
soldier wear them? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. The gentleman must understand 
that the soldier is usually trim. He does not wear shoes, 
for example, of size 11 or 12, or underwear where the corpus 
is 50 or 46 inches in girth. This is the character of surplus 
material that was to be distributed through the Red Cross 
and other charitable organizations for the relief of the 
destitute of the country. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. The gentleman speaks about the desti- 
tute and the Red Cross; the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
HUDDLESTON] proposed an appropriation here for the desti- 
tute; did the gentleman support that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not going to allow the gentleman 
to divert me to some irrelevant matter. The question before 
the committee is whether the Congress last year was justi- 
fied in transferring to the Red Cross and other similar 
humanitarian activities the surplus material for which the 
Army had no need. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; not for such irrelevant questions. 
I thought the gentleman had a relevant question and I 
yielded to him. 

The table showing the price, which the gentleman from 
Alabama cited, for which they sold these articles, followed 
the mandate of the Congress, so that we could relieve 
destitution by allowing the poor throughout the country 
to have these materials at only 5 per cent above cost. The 
question then before the House was whether there was any 
need for this surplus material. The Committee on Military 
Affairs, after a thorough investigation of several days, au- 
thorized the gentleman from Texas [Mr. THomason], to 
bring in such a resolution. The resolution was called up 
by unanimous consent, as I recall it, and was passed to 
relieve destitute conditions, and now the gentleman gets 
up here and states that this appropriation is unwarranted. 
Anybody can offer fantastic and fanciful amendments cut- 
ting down necessary appropriations. 

The gentleman proposes to cut down the appropriation 
for clothing and supplies from $5,194,045 to $2,500,000. The 
Budget estimate for this year was $6,775,579 and the amount 
carried in the bill is a reduction of $1,581,000 of the Budget 
recommendation. The hearings disclose that in these press- 
ing times the War Department will have to call on their 
reserve stocks of clothing and the like to carry on during 
the next fiscal year. I commend the committee, which is 
headed by as good an economist as there is in the House. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for two minutes more. : 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, so that the Membership 
of the House may know just exactly what was in the minds 
of the committee, I will tell you how we arrived at the 
figure that the bill carries. 

I appreciate the anxiety of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. AlL oon], and I realize he wants to reduce appropria- 
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tions as much as possible, and I share that desire with the 
gentleman. 

We had submitted to us a statement by the War Depart- 
ment of all clothing supplies on hand. Of course, they fur- 
nish us with a list of all the articles they expect to buy. 
For instance, there was an item of 369,714 collar insignia, 
gold color. We consulted the list of supplies on hand and 
found that they have more of such articles than they need, 
and hence we eliminated that item, and so on all the way 
through; and where we found an item in which they ap- 
peared to be short, we did not disturb the estimate. I think 
we have, in all sincerity, reduced this item for the present 
as much as we should. 

I may say to the membership of the House that I think we 
have on hand in our reserve a larger amount of some items 
of clothing and equipage than we need, but I think a study 
should be made of the reserve stock before any action is 
taken looking to changing it materially. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Can the gentleman inform us on what 
basis clothing and other nonperishable supplies are pur- 
chased? Is it on the basis of an army of 118,000 men or 
is it on the basis of an emergency army? 

Mr. COLLINS. As I understand, it is on the basis of the 
forces we now maintain without impairment of the existing 
usable reserve, intended to provide for an army of 1,000,000 
men. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA.* That is the point exactly. 

Mr. COLLINS. I may say to the gentleman from New 
York, however, that our clothing reserve in some respects 
is larger than is necessary, in my opinion, for the initial 
requirements of an army of 1,000,000 men. 

I think we have done by the Public Treasury about as 
well as we could do in our reduction on this item. We went 
into it with a great deal of care. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman recall the testi- 
mony of the Chief of Staff, that brilliant and able leader, 
Maj. Gen. Douglas MacArthur, where he said that the aim 
of the War Department was to have sufficient reserve ma- 
terial and mechanization for two armies. 

The gentleman stated that it is his opinion the supply 
of clothing is adequate for an emergency. I recall, and I 
have no doubt my young friend from New York [Mr. 
LaGuarp1a] will recall, that during the first year of our en- 
trance into the war, in the winter of that year, the men 
in our Army that had been called to the colors were suffering 
for want of clothing in the camps in South Carolina, and 
many suffered disease by reason of that lack of sufficient 
clothing and underwear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. I ask for five minutes more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. I might say to the membership of the 
House that I think that our clothing reserve ought to be 
based on two or three elements. I think first it ought to be 
based upon what we might consider would be the life of the 
article. If the life of an article should be 20 years, our 
annual purchases of that article should not exceed one- 
twentieth of the value of the reserve to be maintained, be- 
cause if in excess of that amount it would mean that a large 
part would become worthless on account of deterioration or 
decay, and at the end of 20 years we would not have our 
reserve after all. 

So I think before we tamper with our reserve a study 
should be made of it, and I mean by that not only cloth- 
ing but all other reserves, including ammunition and other 
military supplies. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. I am very much interested in the gentle- 
man’s statement. We have had startling statements about 
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the supplies of clothing for the Army and the Navy in the 
last year. It seems to me that it is much too large—when 
they have a surplus of 75,000 or 100,000 of various articles. 
I would like to know what you are doing in cutting down this 
appropriation? 

Mr. COLLINS. We have cut from the estimate of the 
Budget a million and a half dollars. There were other 
clothing items which we have reduced, and I understand an 
effort is to be made to restore some of the reductions the 
committee has proposed as to clothing items, especially for 
the civilian components. Iam glad to hear the gentleman’s 
attitude, because when we reach those items we will need 
the assistance of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not know what the gentleman has in 
mind, but I take this position, that we have been altogether 
too generous in buying clothing for the Army. Can the 
gentleman tell us how much clothing they have at the 
present time? 

Mr. COLLINS. I can give the gentleman a complete 
table. 

Mr. SNELL. I mean the amount of clothing they have 
on hand at the present time. 

Mr. COLLINS. The clothing we have on hand, as to 
a number of articles of the uniform, is based upon the 
mobilization immediately of 1,000,000 men. 

Mr. GOSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. GOSS. Is it not true that a great deal of the sur- 
plus material is old war stuff? That was brought out before 
the Committee on Military Affairs that we had thousands of 
yards of khaki and other material left over from the World 
War? 

Mr. COLLINS. The articles and material in the reserve 
are in the table in the possession of the committee, a part 
of which I inserted the other day. Much of it really is good 
clothing, perfectly usable. 

Mr. GOSS. But it is old stock, is it not? 

Mr. COLLINS. Some of it; yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GOSS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say in confirmation of the 
Statement of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLLINS] 
that the material—that is, clothing in reserve—is all in good 
condition. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And it is being preserved without 
deterioration. 

Mr. GOSS. But my point is that some of it is old stock. 

Mr. COLLINS. That may be very true; but still usable, 
nevertheless. 

Mr. SNELL. When they take out the clothing each year 
for use, do they take out the oldest at all times? 

Mr. COLLINS. That should be the practice. 
assure the gentleman that it is rigidly observed. 

Mr. SNELL. If we have a million at the present time on 
hand, and have only 100,000 men, we have a 10 years’ sup- 
ply on hand under normal conditions. 

Mr. COLLINS. More than that as to many items. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it necessary to carry such a large surplus? 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not think so in many items. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALLGOOD]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goss: Page 18, line 6, strike out the 


word “ existing,” and in line 11 of the same page, after the word 
“of,” strike out the word “ existing.” 


I can not 


Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the 
committee to the fact that those two words constitute new 
language this year, and if my amendment be adopted it 
would permit the War Department to continue with new 
laundries where they find them necessary or new dry-cleaning 
plants. If the language of the bill is accepted and my 
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amendment voted down, it will not be possible for the 
War Department to put in any new laundries or, any new 
dry-cleaning establishments anywhere. I yield to the chair- 
man of the committee if I am not correct. I did not want 
to make the point of order to the paragraph, but it seems to 
me we should not tie it up to just merely the existing laun- 
dries of to-day. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, the Army now has 38 
laundries and 6 dry-cleaning establishments. 

Mr. GOSS. Are they at the posts? 

Mr. COLLINS. I understand so. The purpose of the 
amendment is to prevent building new ones unless they 
present to Congress estimates for them; that is the sole 
purpose of the modifications to which the gentleman has 
called attention. 

Mr. GOSS. Will the gentleman tell us what would happen 
in a new post where they did not have any laundry? Who 
would pay for the laundry being sent out? 

Mr. COLLINS. I can not conceive of any case of that 
kind at this time. 

Mr. GOSS. It could be possible, could it not? 

Mr. COLLINS. It could be possible, but not probable 
within the next year. 

Mr. GOSS. Then there should not be any objection to 
my amendment striking that language out. 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, yes. It would permit them if they 
found an unexpended balance on hand to build a laundry 
or dry-cleaning establishment without coming to Congress 
for an appropriation. Furthermore, the language is not 
subject to the point of order. It is a limitation. 

Mr. GOSS. It has not been carried before, has it? 

Mr. COLLINS. No; but the committee wants the Army 
to come to Congress and get authorizations. 

Mr. GOSS. To the Military Affairs Committee or to the 
Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. COLLINS. To the Military Affairs Committee. 

Mr. GOSS. But that is not ever done, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am not running the Army, I am sorry 
to say, or glad to say, whichever way the gentlemen would 
rather have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in 
opposition to the amendment. One of the questions that 
has received attention of the committee appointed by this 
body to investigate Government competition with private 
business is the intrusion of Government activities so far 
as laundries are concerned. Your committee will presently 
bring in its report recommending a curtailment of these 
laundry activities, so that those activities may be restricted 
to the Army personnel and not used or abused by every- 
one who is an acquaintance of an enlisted man to have his 
laundry work done at Government establishments. 

What is the practice to-day in the District of Columbia? 
In many instances people who are acquainted with Army 
officers or with the enlisted personnel, instead of having 
their laundry done at private establishments, have it sent 
over to the Fort Myer laundry under the name of the officer 
or enlisted man and have it done at a preferential rate given 
by the United States Government. These laundries are being 
operated at a loss, because of such conditions. I am not 
in favor of abandoning laundries at posts so as to deprive 
the enlisted men of the benefit of having their laundry done 
at a cheap rate. It is highly essential that the enlisted men 
should have the benefit of Government-operated laundries, 
but there is nothing in the hearings to show any need for 
additional laundries. I wish to have the Congress curb if we 
can the activities of the War Department in putting in 
laundries where perhaps they are not justified by the 
existence of private laundries tributary to the posts. I hope 
the House will stand back of the committee and reject the 
amendment of the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word to refer to the question which was under dis- 
cussion a few moments ago in respect to the supply of 
clothing and other material for the United States Army. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] will recall that 
the matter came up when we had under consideration the 
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resolution to dispose of surplus supplies to the Red Cross. 
At that time the War Department was criticized for buying 
too much clothing or too great a quantity of any supply. 
I then pointed out that the fault is not with the War De- 
partment, but I believe that is a matter that is entirely 
under the control of Congress. Under the present policy I 
pointed out at the time that the Army buys supplies, that is, 
nonperishable supplies, including ammunition, for an army 
of 1,000,000 men. 

If that is the policy of Congress, then, of course, they are 
simply carrying out that policy, and if appropriations are 
made every year the department spends the money. We 
find there is a certain amount of deterioration in a great 
deal of the supplies so purchased, even powder and ex- 
plosives. The gentleman will recall that a few years after 
the World War we disposed of a great quantity of surplus 
munitions and we were told that it would deteriorate if kept 
any longer. There is a certain degree of obsolescence in 
all military equipment, in ordnance, and even clothing. So 
I doubt the wisdom of a permament policy, a nonelastic 
policy, of keeping up supplies at all times for an Army of 
1,000,000 men. Surely we do not need to keep a supply of 
uniforms and ciothing for an army of 1,000,000 men, with 
the potential production of clothing that we have in this 
country. A certain amount of reserve supply, of course, is 
necessary, but to go out every year and buy sufficient cloth- 
ing not only to take care of current needs, but also to main- 
tain undisturbed and undistributed this enormous supply, 
I submit, is a little too costly at this time. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield, certainly. 

Mr. SNELL. I would not want to do anything in any 
way that would decrease our preparedness, but I do feel 
that on a matter like clothing perhaps we are losing money 
by keeping on hand a sufficient supply for such a large 
number, because in 60 days at the present time we could get 
an enormous amount of clothing. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I agree to that. It would seem to me 
that if we reduce the reserve supply, say, to an army of 
250,000 men, I think it would be quite in keeping with all 
requirements, and that would reflect quite a saving. 

Mr. SNELL. Well, I do not know the exact number, but 
I know that time after time they have come here and said 
they found an oversupply and wanted to give it away. I 
think it is a matter that demands attention, and we should 
do it on this appropriation bill and try to find out whether 
we are following the right procedure or not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think it is entirely a matter for 
Congress, but the policy is not changed and we keep appro- 
priating the money and the War Department continues to 
keep the necessary reserve supplies for an emergency army 
of a million men and spend the money as fast as it is so 
appropriated. It is up to Congress. I believe the Military 
Affairs Committee should give the matter early attention. 

Mr. SNELL. Who is to decide how much clothing should 
be kept on hand to reasonably equip a million men? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not think there is any waste on 
that. I think that can be decided to a sock. 

Mr. SNELL. I notice that on most of the articles they 
have on hand at the present time 1,750,000. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Of course, in an army properly 
equipped every soldier has a proper amount of clothing, 
shoes, and extra equipment and ordnance. I am sure the 
unit quantity is accurate. It is the number of a theoretical 
emergency army that is to be decided. 

Mr. SNELL. It is a matter that I think needs attention. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I think so, but it is the attention of 
Congress. I simply call attention to the fact that it was not 
the fault of the War Department. It is the fault of 
Congress. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

I object to striking out the word “ existing,” in line 6 and 
line 11, on page 18, for laundries, owing to the fact that the 
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Army has been too prone to make new purchases, establish 
new business enterprises, wherein they compete with the 
people in their local communities. At the present time— 
yesterday, on the 19th day of this month, the War De- 
partment opened bids for laundries in California that will 
compete with the laundries in six different communities. 
It is a useless expansion of Government business at the 
present time when the people in the surrounding towns are 
all complaining of having this laundry constructed. If we 
are going to try to cut down Government expense and stop 
adding to our national indebtedness, the only way to elimi- 
nate additional expenses is to prohibit the Army from going 
into new projects. This, I warn you, is imperative. I think 
the proper thing to do is to vote down the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Connecticut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Rich] has expired. 

Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

I rise at this time, Mr. Chairman, to approve the remarks 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] in what he 
said concerning the laundry industry as practiced by the 
bureaus of the Army of the United States. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin made a very conservative statement. The 
evidence that was presented to our committee tells a most 
startling story of abuse—how wagons are brought from Fort 
Myer, manned by soldiers of the Army, and how they gather 
up the laundry not only of the officers of the Army but their 
families and their friends. In Fort Leavenworth they send 
wagons in this way 28 miles to Kansas City to gather up the 
laundry. Now, it is claimed the Army needs more laundries 
and more money. A complaint was recently made to our 
committee by the people of Riverside, Calif. They wanted 
to know who authorized the Army to put in a laundry 
at March Field. It is said there are 25 laundries within a 
radius of 10 miles of the proposed new laundry. I looked 
the matter up, and I regret exceedingly to say that this 
House authorized it in the emergency relief bill. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHANNON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Has the gentleman studied 
laundry costs in the city of Washington to see how these 
laundry companies have entered into a general conspiracy to 
raise the price of laundry? 

Mr. SHANNON. Then I suggest the gentleman offer a 
bill to put teeth into the laws and stop that, but let us not 
stop it in this manner. This is not the way to stop it. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I agree to the elimination 
of the Government from private business, but on the other 
hand, when we see such conspiracies as this going on, con- 
niving to get around the law, where are we going to stand? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SHANNON. I yield. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I would like to add that I have had 
the same sort of complaint from Fort Sheridan, II.; that 
they are about to institute a laundry there, to the detriment 
of those in private business. 

Mr. SHANNON. Yes; the gentleman is correct. We also 
received that complaint. Now we understand this money 
is wanted to rebuild and enlarge an old laundry plant. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHANNON. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. The statement made by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. CLARKE], with reference to the laundries of 
the city of Washington gouging the people here is not a fact, 
because the competition in the city of Washington would 
not permit of any such thing. The competition is so keen 
here in the city of Washington that there is no possible 
chance for the people to be gouged. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I have often heard that com- 
ment, but it does not show on my laundry bill; I can tell 
you that. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. My understanding is that the Army 
laundries are doing work for less than soldiers can get it 
done for in the commercial laundries. On their small sala- 
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ries how are they going to pay the laundry bills of the com- 
mercial laundries? 

Mr. SHANNON. There is no objection to their doing 
laundry work for enlisted men, but what we are objecting to 
is their going out and doing all the laundry for a commu- 
nity, and that is what has been going on as a common practice 
in all these cities. Hence, I say, I rose for the purpose of 
sustaining the gentleman from Wisconsin. He stated the 
case exactly. 

Mr. BARBOUR. When may we expect from the gentle- 
man’s committee a bill that will correct these things? 

Mr. SHANNON. Let us correct it here. They can not 
function unless we give them money to function with. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I quite agree with the gentleman. I am 
opposed to the amendment striking out the word “ exist- 
ing,” but the gentleman’s committee has made investigation 
for a considerable period of time. Can the gentleman tell 
us when we may expect a bill from his committee that will 
correct these conditions? 

Mr. SHANNON. We are working on it day and night. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will it be reported before the 4th of 
March? 

Mr. SHANNON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taner: On page 19, line 5, strike 
out “ $5,194,045 ” and insert in lieu thereof $4,519,045.” 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have been listening with a 
great deal of interest to all this discussion. I have noted in 
the hearings on page 152 that we have on hand approxi- 
mately 1,798,000 pairs of breeches, cotton, olive drab; 
1,712,000 coats, cotton; 1,535,000 breeches, woolen; and 
1,500,000 coats, woolen; 830,000 trousers, woolen, olive drab. 

I note that the Budget estimate for clothing as it appears 
upon page 146 of the hearings was $4,440,000, and that that 
estimate has been cut by the committee by the amount of 
$1,518,000; and I note on pages 163 to 165, inclusive, that 
the maximum annual purchases for these commodities are 
$2,394,000 over the past three years. The two previous 
years the purchases were a little more and the two years 
previous to 1932 they were practically an even $2,000,000. 

It seems to me we can get down at least to the figure of 
1932 on this matter, and for this reason I have offered an 
amendment which would place this appropriation in so far 
as the purchase of clothing goes on the same basis as 1932. 
I think this is absolutely fair and absolutely liberal enough 
in such times as these when we are running a deficit in the 
Treasury. I hope my amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for every proposition that will prop- 
erly save any money on the expenses of this Government, 
but I want to say to my friend the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Attcoop], to the minority leader [Mr. SNELL], 
and to the other distinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taser], a leader on his side, they need have no uneasi- 
ness about any items in excess of what is proper getting 
by this committee as long as my friend the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS] is chairman. 

During his eight years as attorney general of his State he 
learned how to scrutinize matters closely. During his 12 
years as a Member of Congress he has learned a little more 
adroitly how to look into things. Usually when you put a 
man in high position and put him in charge of the com- 
mittee that frames the expenditures of a great institution 
like the War Department, the big generals have some way 
of winning him over. They invite him to their banquets; 
they put him at the head of the table; they grant him all 
sorts of concessions; they seduce him; but they have not 
yet ruined Ross CoLLINsS. He scrutinized every item in this 
bill carefully. He has had splendid help from our friend 
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over here, Mr. Barsour, and the rest of the committee, and 
the gentleman need not be afraid they have put too much 
in this bill. As long as these two ranking gentlemen are 
looking after it, I am going to follow them. [Applause.] 

I want to call attention to what happened in December, 
1917, the first cold month after we had entered the World 
War. I got notices from all over my district that the boys 
in Camp Travis and in Camp Bowie were dying like sheep, 
from pneumonia. Why, one good woman in one of my coun- 
ties lost both of her boys in camp that month from pneu- 
monia. I took the train and went down there and inves- 
tigated conditions at those camps and I found thousands of 
those boys down there in Camp Travis and Camp Bowie who 
were not properly clothed, with the weather freezing, almost 
down to zero, and the boys not properly clothed. That is 
what our two friends have had in mind. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Does not the gentleman from Texas really 
think that if we spend as much money next year as we 
spent in the year 1932 that we are really spending enough, 
when we have an ample stock of a million and a half of 
almost every kind of equipment available? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will answer my friend in this way: 
If I had not known of the careful, hard, grinding work 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS] as chairman 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. Barsour] as the 
ranking minority member of this subcommittee have given 
this bill, I might agree with the gentleman. But I would 
have voted ignorantly had I supported the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

I may say that if you will look carefully into the hearings 
you will find that the gentleman from Mississippi required 
that where coats were good but were not up to style be- 
cause the collars were not just what they wanted that they 
were not to throw such coats away but were required to have 
the collars changed and use them. 

Every economy that could be thought of in connection 
with this bill has been passed upon carefully and effected 
by the subcommittee, and I hope the membership of the 
House will conclude with me that the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi and the gentleman from California, for the hard 
work they have done on this bill, deserve the respect. and 
the confidence and the backing of every man in the House 
in protecting the bill. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

At the outset I wish to acquit the gentleman from New 
York of any intention to cut the very vitals out of this 
appropriation; but I am led to the conclusion that if the 
gentleman had read all the hearings and studied them with 
his usual painstaking care, he would not for a minute have 
offered this amendment; in fact, he would be here defending 
the cut of this subcommittee which has done such excellent 
work in keeping down the appropriations wherever they pos- 
sibly could, and in this instance have cut the Budget esti- 
mates to the extent of $1,500,000. 

Now, of what does this item consist? It consists of some- 
thing else besides clothing. I direct the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to page 146 of the hearings. The gentleman predicates 
his argument in justification of this reduction in the com- 
mittee estimate to $4,519,000 on the expenditures of 1932. 
What do the hearings show was expended out of this appro- 
priation in 1932? Page 146 shows that there was expended 
for clothing for enlisted men $6,199,568. There were other 
items of expenditure, including “laundry service, supplies 
and equipment, $1,729,183; barrack chairs, bedsteads, cots, 
and bedding, $252,540.” 

Mind you, it is the policy of this Congress continually to 
provide new and improved accommodations for the enlisted 
men in barracks which require new furniture and new bed- 
ding, and we expended over $252,000 for this purpose. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield there for a little 
information? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 
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Mr, TABER. If the gentlernan will turn to pages 163 to 
165, he will see the actual figures with respect to the pur- 
chases of clothing, and that is the basis of my amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For clothing, it is far different. 

I am surprised, by reason of his long service on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, that the gentleman would display 
such ignorance by saying this appropriation is limited to 
clothing, when if he will read the various enumerations run- 
ning over more than a page and a half, he will see that this 
appropriation is for all kinds of articles. The gentleman 
is a painstaking student. He is a member of the subcom- 
mittee on the Navy Department appropriation act. I am 
calling his attention and that of the House to the fact that 
of these enumerated items in 1932 we spent for laundry 
service $1,729,000, for barrack chairs $252, making a grand 
total for the other items listed separately in the statement 
$2,680,000. Deducting the $2,680,000 from the amount of 
the gentleman’s amendment, there would be less than 
$2,000,000 available for clothing. The gentleman would 
have the enlisted men going around without proper clothes 
on without any provision at all for clothing. Certainly, 
the gentleman does not wish to make any such ridiculous 
provision in these times of cold weather. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The table shows that for this item in 
1932 we expended over $8,800,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; over $8,800,000. The testimony of 
the Quartermaster General refutes the statement of the 
very learned and erudite gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser]. I am certain that upon further study he will admit 
his amendment is not asinine, but approaches the ridicu- 
lous. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. I am absolutely surprised that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin is unable to read the figures on page 
165, where it is shown that considering all the items that 
are specified for clothing on page 146, the department spent 
$2,394,000, and the amendment would let them have just 
as much money as they spent then for that purpose, and 
that is enough. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, that may be an apology 
for the amendment of the gentleman. Every person may 
figure, but the facts are as I have given them and I submit 
the case to the committee, because the members of this 
subcommittee have studied the matter as thoroughly as any 
subcommittee has ever studied a bill, and I think in this 
instance this subcommittee should have the support of the 
committee of the House. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Driver). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 19, line 8, after the figures “ 
to read as follows: 

“No part of this appropriation shall be used for additional 
equipment or for the enlargement of the laundry facilities at 
Fort Sheridan, III.“ 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, as has been stated by my 
colleague [Mr. CHIPERFIELD], I have received a great many 
complaints from laundrymen around Chicago, stating that 
they are nearly all bankrupt; yet, notwithstanding that fact, 
the War Department intends to expend $134,000 to enlarge 
laundry facilities at Fort Sheridan. 

If that is so, I think my amendment should be adopted. 
I think the facilities at Fort Sheridan are sufficient to take 
care of all the needs of the men that are stationed there 
to-day. I do not know any reason why the laundry at that 
fort should be enlarged or expanded, unless it be that they 
wish to do at Fort Sheridan what they are doing at other 
sections, as described by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
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SHANNON], who has so diligently investigated the laundry 
facilities in other camps. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? — 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman’s amendment might be 
justified if there were any money in this bill for the en- 
largement of the laundry facilities at the post the gentle- 
man refers to; but so far as I am aware, there is no money 
in the bill to be used for the purpose that the gentleman 
has mentioned. The only item in the estimates that would 
appear to be at all applicable is $100,000 for the replace- 
ment of machinery in the existing 38 laundries and 6 dry- 
cleaning plants. I have no objection to the amendment; 
but it seems to me to be useless, because there is no money 
in the bill to be used for the purpose mentioned. 

Mr. SABATH. I réalize the gentleman is trying his utmost 
to confine the bill to necessary expenditures. I know that 
these Army gentlemen are diligently at work trying to insert 
appropriations that do not always appear evident. I fear 
that the amount which has been called to my attention is 
somewhere in the bill, but it is hidden and has not been 
brought to the attention of the chairman. 

On page 18 there is an authorization for the enlargement 
of laundries. I do not know the condition in other sections; 
but knowing the situation in Fort Sheridan, if it is made 
applicable to Fort Sheridan, it would be covered by this 
amendment. 

I have received information that $134,000 out of the 
$5,000,000 in the bill may go to the enlargement of the plant 
and machinery at Fort Sheridan. 

Mr. COLLINS. If what the gentleman says be true, his 
amendment should be broadened so as to prevent the use of 
funds for the enlargement of laundry facilities at all posts. 

Mr. SABATH. I am ready to accept that amendment. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am not offering an amendment, I am 
making a suggestion. 

Mr. SABATH. I do not know the conditions that prevail 
in other camps or posts, but I have received complaints in 
regard to Fort Sheridan; and I made my amendment appli- 
cable to Fort Sheridan because I was led to believe that, out 
of the appropriation, $134,000 was to be used to increase and 
enlarge the facilities at that post. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Illinois may have two minutes 
more in order that I may ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKS. With reference to this particular laundry, 
does that apply to all of them, or has the gentleman investi- 
gated that to see whether they should be enlarged? 

Mr. SABATH. I stated that I have received somplaints 
from many of the private laundrymen in that section of the 
State complaining bitterly of their condition, and stating 
that in this bill there is a provision that would permit the 
enlargement of the laundry at Fort Sheridan, which they 
feel would interfere still further with their business, not- 
withstanding the fact that they are already on the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

Mr. PARKS. I assume that these private laundries are 
jealous of any business that is being done by the Govern- 
ment laundry, and I assume the gentleman is correct in his 
argument. Why not extend it to all of them, why not 
modify your amendment to that effect? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. irman, I ask unanimous consent 
to amend my amendment so as to put in any and all 
laundries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from [Illinois asks 
unanimous consent that his amendment may be modified in 
the manner stated. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to 
object and under the reservation to state to my friend that 
if he should prevail in his amendment he may close up all 
of the laundries used by the Army, if not this week, then 
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next week or next month or the month after, because his 
amendment would prevent them from buying any necessary 
carrying-on equipment. 

Mr. SABATH. No; this is only to prevent enlarging. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the amendment does not read in 
that way. It prevents the purchase of any equipment; and 
some is always necessary. 

Mr. SABATH. Additional equipment or machinery or 
enlargement of laundry facilities. 

Mr. BLANTON. If that word “or” were not disjunctive, 
you might carry out your purpose, but under that amend- 
ment you would prevent them from buying any equipment. 
Suppose a little bit of machinery should be broken and 
need replacing? What could they do? 

Mr. SABATH. I am willing to take out the word “or” 
and substitute for it the word for.“ 

Mr. BLANTON. Under those circumstances I should not 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification 
of the amendment? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. SasatH: Page 19, line 8, after the figures 
1934,“ insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“No part of this appropriation shall be used for additional 


equipment for the enlargement of the laundry facilities in any 
and all Army laundries.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded 
by Mr. Swing) there were—ayes 27, noes 35. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Incidental expenses of the Army: Postage; hire of laborers in 
the Quartermaster Corps, including the care of officers’ mounts 
when the same are furnished by the Government; compensation 
of clerks and other employees of the Quartermaster Corps, in- 
cluding not to exceed $9,325 in the aggregate or $450 for any one 
person for allowances for living quarters, including heat, fuel, 
and light, as authorized by the act approved June 26, 1930 
(U. S. C., Supp. V, title 5, sec, 118a), and clerks, foremen, watch- 
men and organist for the United States Disciplinary Barracks, 
and incidental expenses of recruiting; for the operation of coffee- 
roasting plants; for tests and experimental and development work 
and scientific research to be performed by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards for the Quartermaster Corps; for inspection service and in- 
struction furnished by the Department of Agriculture which may 
be transferred in advance; for such additional expenditures as 
are necessary and authorized by law in the movements and op- 
eration of the Army and at military posts, and not expressly 
assigned to any other departments, $3,373,659: Provided, That no 
appropriation contained in this act shall be available for any 
expense incident to the employment of an average number of 
officers, enlisted men, or civilian employees greater than the 
largest number employed during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929, in connection with work incident to the assurance of ade- 
quate provision for the mobilization of matériel and industrial 
organizations essential to war-time needs. 


Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Eaton of Colorado: Page 19, lines 
19 and 20, after the word “recruiting” strike out the words “for 
the operation of coffee-roasting plants.” 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, first I shall ask 
the gentleman from Mississippi whether this is a new sen- 
tence which has been at last put in this bill for the purpose 
of protecting the coffee-roasting activities of the Govern- 
ment, going on for the last two or three years? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, this language has been 
carried, I suppose, for 50 years in this bill, from a time 
when the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. During the last two years those 
words have been used for the purpose of making competition 
against those who are engaged in roasting coffee and trying 
to deliver fairly good coffee to the men who are both enlisted 
and to the officer personnel of the Army. Complaints have 
come te me in connection with the work of the Shannon 
committee that during the last two years the Army has 
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established a central coffee-roasting plant for the purpose 
of roasting coffee and sending it to all the Army posts from 
the one central point in Chicago, thereby interfering with 
what you might call fresh or good roasted coffee for Colo- 
rado, Maine, or Washington, or wherever the post may be. 
It seems to me that we could well omit the language from 
this bill, and then your facilities here would continue, and 
then there would be no further interference by coffee roast- 
ing by the Army. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this lan- 
guage is to enable the Army to buy its coffee as cheaply as 
possible, in order to keep to a minimum the cost of feeding 
the Army. I do not know of any particular reason why 
they should operate a central coffee-roasting plant. How- 
ever, this clause has been carried in the bill for a long 
number of years. I imagine the present practice is the 
most economical method and, as to some posts, no doubt is 
the only method to provide the garrison with freshly 
roasted coffee. 
oe BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. COLLINS. I confess we have had no hearings on 
this particular matter since I have been a member of the 
subcommittee. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BARBOUR. An amendment of this kind would af- 
fect the activities of the Army at Panama, in the Hawaiian 
Islands, in the Philippine Islands, and in various places of 
that kind. 

Mr. COLLINS. I imagine the gentleman is correct about 
that. It might interfere with providing coffee in some iso- 
lated parts of the world. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not mean to take 
the position that civilians in Panama, Hawaii, or the Philip- 
pines can not get coffee that is roasted by private establish- 
ments? 

Mr. COLLINS. The coffee might not be of the grade that 
the Army is accustomed to supplying. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It may not be Maxwell House coffee, 
but it may be some other kind? 

Mr. COLLINS. Or possibly Chase & Sanborn. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. In line with this argument, will 
the gentleman from Mississippi limit this to the United 
States; to coffee roasting, except within the United States? 

Mr. COLLINS. I think we ought to give the matter some 
little attention, and I promise the gentleman we will go into 
it next year and undertake to develop the real reason, if any, 
for its being continued. I think with that promise the gen- 
tleman should withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions made the statement that he believed it was better be- 
cause of the fact that it was economical. I personally do 
not believe the various enterprises that are operated by 
the Army are economical. We can prove they are not from 
the standpoint of the taxpayers of this country. It not only 
takes away from individual citizens business which they 
rightfully enjoy, but they are in competition with politics 
and the United States Treasury, and men who pay taxes are 
supporting these industries that are competing with them. 
If the Federal Government is going to continue taking away 
from private enterprise the business which it enjoys, we are 
daily eliminating people in the pursuit of their ordinary 
business who are taxpayers and creating a greater burden 
on the taxpayers who are left in business. 

As the chairman of the subcommittee has stated, this 
is an old proposal that has been made year after year. 
There is no more appropriate time than at the present to 
eliminate the Government from many of these business 
ventures in which it is engaged. I think the coffee roasters 
of this country, of which there are many, many hundreds, 
will be able to furnish the Army with coffee roasting at a 
price equally as good as, at less expense than the Gov- 
ernment can do for it at its coffee-roasting plants. I 
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hope the Members of Congress will give consideration to 
the elimination of the Government in various lines of 
business, in competition with private enterprise, because it 
will eventually mean the savings of millions of dollars to 
the taxpayers of this country, and I think it is the only 
right thing to do, because the Constitution of this coun- 
try does not give the privilege to the Government of going 
into all kinds of business. We are getting farther and 
farther away from the fundamental principles of our Con- 
stitution; and if this is an old proposal, I think the new day 
is here, and it is time for us to stop encroaching on private 
business by keeping the Government in various endeavors in 
competition with the individual. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I just wish to make this suggestion to the members of the 
Committee of the Whole. It is impossible to maintain an 
efficient Army unless many activities are carried on that are 
incidental to the operation of the Army. When that is 
done, they will do some things that some people engaged in 
private business are doing. There was appointed by this 
Congress a committee to investigate in the United States and 
to find out and determine and report to the Congress the 
extent to which Government activities are interfering with 
private business. That committee has been conducting ex- 
haustive hearings. If that committee has found out any- 
thing that is enlightening to the Congress, then they should 
come here with a bill that will meet the situation and with 
recommendation of a remedy for the conditions that exist. 
It is no way to correct those conditions by sniping at an 
appropriation bill. The members have no knowledge or 
information as to whether this coffee-roasting activity or 
any other activity in this bill should be eliminated because of 
competition with private business. Let the investigating 
committee complete its work and bring in a bill here and 
let us give that bill fair consideration and discuss it intelli- 
gently and remedy the situation in the proper manner, and 
not by sniping at an appropriation bill. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. This item was presented for 
consideration after the gentlemen from the Army appeared 
before this committee. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Why did not the gentleman come before 
our committee when we were holding hearings and when we 
would have had an opportunity to consider the matter? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I do not like that comment. 
I was in Washington. I made inquiry about when you were 
going to have a meeting of the committee. I could not find 
when you were going to have a meeting. By looking at the 
book I find you had your meeting back in November, when 
nobody was here to attend a meeting of the committee. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The gentleman is certainly aware of the 
fact that any communication addressed to the Committee 
on Appropriations would have brought back to him all the 
information he desired. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I had been looking for you for 
60 days. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do not know where the gentleman has 
been looking. I have been here all the time, and our com- 
mittee has been here since November 21. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman from Colorado was before 
our committee making complaints on these various topics 
for the last two or three months. I wish to say if any indi- 
vidual in this House tries to keep pace with the various 
committees and tries to find out where the Army is engag- 
ing in private business, it will be almost impossible. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Now, let me ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania a question. Is the gentleman a member of 
the so-called Shannon committee? 

Mr. RICH. I am. 
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Mr. BARBOUR. I have understood that the gentleman 
was a member of that committee. Why does the committee 
not bring in a report to this Congress so that we shall know 
what the conditions are and be able to consider them and 
act upon them intelligently, and not attempt to pick items 
out piecemeal from an appropriation bill, when the House 
has no way of knowing what the result will be? 

Mr. RICH. I will answer that by saying that we are 
trying our best to complete our report. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Well, then, let us wait until it is com- 
pleted. 

Mr. RICH. We do not want to see so many new things 
wherein the Government is launching into new enterprises 
started. It should be stopped. The thing for us to do is to 
try to stop it now. We have stopped many things by legis- 
lation in the last year that would save the Government 
thousands and thousands of dollars; and if we can stop 
them from now on, we should not wait. ` 

Mr. BARBOUR. The gentleman and I are in agreement 
on that. If we can save money, let us do it, but let us 
understand the things we are doing so that we can act on 
them intelligently. If the gentleman will bring in a report 
from his committee, with a bill, and have it considered, the 
House will know what it is doing and can correct condi- 
tions that should be corrected. 

Mr, RICH. The gentleman understands we only want to 
help. That is all. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Is it not a matter of common knowledge 
that the subcommittee on the War Department appropria- 
tion bill always hears Members of Congress? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Always. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Before we close our hearings and report 
the bill, the Members are given opportunity to appear? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Absolutely. Any Member who desires 
to be heard is given an opportunity to be heard if he will 
let the committee know he desires to be heard. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Has the committee been hiding any- 
where? 


Mr. BARBOUR. Not at all. It has been meeting at its 
customary place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. EATON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Army transportation: For transportation of the Army and its 
supplies; of authorized baggage, including that of retired officers, 
warrant officers, and enlisted men upon relief from active duty, 
and including packing and crating; of recruits and recruiting 
parties; of applicants for enlistment between recruiting stations 
and recruiting depots; of necessary agents and other employees, 
including their traveling expenses; of dependents of officers and 
enlisted men as provided by law; of discharged prisoners, and 
persons discharged from St, Elizabeths Hospital after transfer 
thereto from the military service, to their homes (or elsewhere as 
they may elect): Provided, That the cost in each case shall not 
be greater than to the place of last enlistment: Provided further, 
That not to exceed $2,522,880 shall be available for expenditure for 
or on account of the transportation of persons pursuant to the 
provisions of this appropriation; transportation of horse equip- 
ment; and of funds for the Army; for the alteration, operation, 
and repair of boats and other vessels; for wharfage, tolls, and fer- 
riage; for drayage and cartage; for the purchase, manufacture (in- 
cluding both material and labor), maintenance, hire, and repair 
of packsaddles and harness; for the purchase, hire, operation, and 
maintenance, and repair of wagons, carts, drays, other vehicles, 
and horsedrawn and motor-propelled passenger- vehicles 
required for the transportation of troops and supplies and for 
official military and garrison purposes, maintenance and repair 
expenditures on motor-propelled vehicles not to exceed $873,963, 
exclusive of labor; for hire of draft and pack animals; for travel 
allowances to officers and enlisted men on discharge, to officers of 
National Guard on discharge from Federal service as prescribed 
in the act of March 2, 1901 (U. S. C., title 10, sec. 751), and to 
enlisted men of National Guard on discharge from Federal service, 
as prescribed in amendatory act of September 22, 1922 (U. S. C., 
title 10, sec. 752), and to members of the National Guard who 
have been mustered into Federal service and discharged on account 
of physical disability; in all, $11,106,745, of which amount not 
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exceeding $250,000 shall be available immediately for the procure- 
ment and transportation of fuel for the service of the fiscal year 
1934: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be avail- 
able for the purchase or exchange of motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles other than not exceeding $75,000 for the purchase 
or exchange of motor-propelled ambulances, and not exceeding 
(except as otherwise in this paragraph provided) $150,000 of this 
appropriation shall be available for the purchase or exchange of 
motor-propelled trucks: Provided further, That completely assem- 
bled and equipped motor-propelled trucks, including station- 
wagon types, may be purchased out of this appropriation, and 
other appropriations for the fiscal year 1934 under the Quarter- 
master Corps, which may be available for or on account of the 
maintenance of animals, or for or on account of the purchase, 
maintenance, and operation of animal-drawn equipment, or for 
or on account of rail transportation of persons and materials, the 
cost of any such vehicle so procured not to exceed $750, including 
the value of any vehicle exchanged: Provided further, That no 
appropriation contained in this act shall be available for any ex- 
pense for or incident to the transportation of privately owned 
automobiles except on account of the return to the United States 
of such privately owned automobiles as may haye been trans- 
ported to points outside of the continental limits of the United 
States at public expense prior to July 14, 1932: Provided further, 
That no appropriation contained in this act shall be available for 
any expense for or incident to the maintenance, operation, or 
repair of any motor-propelled vehicle procured out of appropria- 
tions for the Regular Army that may be transferred to the cus- 
tody and maintenance of any of the civil components of the 
Regular Army or to any of the activities embraced by Title II of 
this act that is more than two years old from the date of pur- 
chase at the time of such transfer: Provided further, That no 
appropriation contained in this act shall be available for any 
expense incident to the operation of the Fort Benning railroad: 
Provided further, That during the fiscal year 1934 the cost of 
transportation from point of origin to the first point of storage 
or consumption of supplies, equipment, and material in connec- 
tion with the manufacturing and purchasing activities of the 
Quartermaster Corps may be ed to the appropriations from 
which such supplies, equipment, and material are procured. 


Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GOSS. I make the point of order on the proviso on 
page 22, lines 8 to 18, inclusive, that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this pro- 
viso, I may say to the gentleman from Connecticut, is to 
enable the quartermaster to buy out of savings motor- 
propelled vehicles for the use of the Army. An authoriza- 
tion to do this, or a provision making savings available for 
such use, is not violative of any rule of the House that I 
know of. 

Mr. GOSS. Has it been authorized by existing law all 
the way through? 

Mr. COLLINS. It is a generally recognized and proper 
incidental expense of the Army; and the committee has the 
right and jurisdiction to make appropriations for such a 
purpose. 

Mr. GOSS. My real purpose in making the point of order 
is that it seems to me the limit of $750 for motor-propelled 
trucks is not quite sufficient. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is not a proper ground for the 
point of order. 

Mr. GOSS. That is the basis of my objection; that is 
why I made the point of order. 

Mr. COLLINS. This proviso is for the purpose of enabling 
the Army to motorize to the extent practicable out of sav- 
ings that may be brought about in the administration of 
this appropriation. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. CLANCY. The provision of last year, which was dis- 
cussed a great deal not only in the War Department appro- 
priation but others, covered passenger-carrying vehicles. 
This legislation goes farther and covers motor trucks, put- 
ting the War Department in the position of not being able 
to buy a truck costing more than $750-—— 

Mr. COLLINS. Let us take that up after the Chair dis- 
poses of the point of order. 

Mr. CLANCY. So that is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut 
insist upon his point of order? 

Mr. GOSS. I do not. 

The point of order was withdrawn. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on this language. This language brings in the purchase of 
motor trucks, which was not covered by the language used 
last year. 

The CHAIRMAN, To what particular paragraph does 
the gentleman direct his point of order? 

Mr. CLANCY. The language is found on page 22, line 16, 
and reads as follows: 
the cost of any such vehicle so procured not to exceed $750, 
including the value of any vehicle exchanged. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 
ean COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, the $750 is just a limi- 

on. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I maintain that this lan- 
guage changes the entire status of motor transportation in 
the Army. For $750 or less you can only buy a 34-ton 
truck of the low-priced type. You can not buy a 2, 3, or 
5 ton truck. You can not transact the business of the Army 
with these light trucks. The War Department agrees with 
me on that, and I have a communication, received to-day, 
from the Assistant Secretary of War, Col. Frederick Payne, 
in answer to mine, calling his attention to the matter yes- 
terday. This morning I talked with a general of the War 
Department in control of this matter, and he agrees with 
me. Later I shall put Colonel Payne's letter in the Recorp. 

The gentleman from Mississippi is endeavoring to abolish 
the heavy motor truck in the Army. Therefore this is new 
legislation that should come on the advice of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, after full hearings, if at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is making 
an amusing spectacle out of himself. This language was 
not in the bill as it came from the Budget. It has been 
included by the committee as an incentive to the Army to 
effect economies and employ the savings resulting there- 
from in aid of motorization. We want to increase the speed 
of the Army from 3 miles an hour to around 25, 30, or 50 
miles an hour, and this is a step to facilitate the realiza- 
tion of that goal. 

I do not know of any particular section of the United 
States that would be any more benefited because of the 
language to which the gentleman so strenuously objects 
than the city of Detroit, from which he comes. That is why 
I feel warranted in saying that the gentleman is making 
a spectacle of himself here to-day in trying to eliminate lan- 
guage that necessarily would be helpful, I am sure, to many 
of his constituents. If the gentleman is opposed to the 
purchase of automobiles, if the gentleman is opposed to the 
manufacture of automobiles in his home city of Detroit, I 
think this knowledge ought to be carried home to them so 
they may know it and know how their Congressman stands 
on this particular proposal. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I decline to yield until I have concluded. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amendment is to allow 
the Army to purchase its inexpensive training equipment 
first, the light truck toward the accomplishment of a motor- 
ization program, instead of buying the more expensive 
equipment first. We are proposing to begin with the in- 
expensive equipment and to work from the bottom up in- 
stead of from the top down. 

The main reason for carrying this particular language 
was because the Chief of the Militia Bureau asked the com- 
mittee to give him substantially the same language to enable 
him to motorize all field artillery regiments of the National 
Guard of the United States. We have complied in this bill 
with his recommendation and we felt that in fairness to the 
Regular Establishment we should give them a similar privi- 
lege or opportunity to motorize the Regular Establishment. 
That is the reason for the language, and that is the reason 
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why I naturally would feel the gentleman from Detroit 
would be favorable to it, because it gives to his great city 
the opportunity to sell supplies to the Army that the bill 
originally did not carry. 

Mr. CLANCY. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. CLANCY. Does the gentleman maintain that this 
language covers only a very narrow field in the mechaniza- 
tion or motorization of the War Department? In other 
words, does the gentleman maintain that this does not cover 
the purchase of all trucks for the War Department? 

Mr. COLLINS. No; it does not cover all truck purchases 
of the War Department. The number to be acquired under 
this particular provision necessarily can not even be ap- 
proximated. It might mean the purchase of a good many 
vehicles. 

Mr. CLANCY. Well, it does. I will tell the gentleman 
that. 

Mr. COLLINS. I hope it does, but I want to say to the 
gentleman that the language was put in here by the com- 
mittee and not by the War Department. 

Mr. CLANCY. Yes; and I remind the gentleman that 
last year when that language with reference to passenger 
vehicles was put in the bill I challenged that language and 
I told the gentleman that the Senate would change the 
language, and the Senate did change it, because the lan- 
guage prevented the Secretary of War from having unlim- 
ited use of his automobile. The language in another bill 
prevented the President from running his automobile from 
the White House to his camp at Rapidan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed one minute merely for the purpose of correcting 
the last statement that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Crancy] has made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLLINs] asks unanimous consent to proceed for one addi- 
tional minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, COLLINS. The language in the bill last year permit- 
ted the Secretary of War to have an automobile 

Mr. CLANCY. Not until after I objected. 

Mr. COLLINS. For his personal use; just exactly the 
opposite of what the gentleman stated. 

Mr. CLANCY. When the language was originally sub- 
mitted it did not cover the Secretary of War’s use of his 
official auto from home to office and return. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman, as he usually is, is mis- 
taken about that. The War Department appropriation bill 
as reported to the House on May 5, 1932, in the section 
which placed restrictions upon the use of automobiles, pro- 
vided: 


This section shall 5 8 apply, to any motor vehicle for official use 
of the Secretary of 


Mr. CLARK of aes Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CrarK of North Carolina: On page 
23, strike out the proviso beginning with the word “ Provided” 
in line 9 and extending through the word “railroad” in line 12. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment relates to railroad transportation between Fort 
Benning Junction and Fort Benning and within the fort 
area in the State of Georgia. Fort Benning is located 
about 7 miles from Fort Benning Junction. Fort Benning 
Junction has connection with both the Seaboard Air Line 
and the Central of Georgia railroads. I might add that the 
railroad from Fort Benning Junction to Fort Benning and 
from point to point within the fort is a standard-gage 
railroad owned by the Government, the equipment of which 
is also owned by the Government. 

Prior to 1932 the Central of Georgia Railroad operated 
not only to Fort Benning Junction but from the junction 
to the fort itself. For its services in taking freight from 
the junction to the fort it received what is known in freight 
rates as an arbitrary differential, which, I believe, according 
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to the records of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
amounted to about $21,000 a year. 

After the freight was taken to the fort the War Depart- 
ment itself moved the freight from point to point within 
the fort reservation. This service of the Central of Georgia 
Railroad Co. became unacceptable to the War Department. 
It was not satisfactory. The War Department began casting 
about for a means by which the whole situation might be 
put in a more satisfactory condition. It investigated the 
plan that was being used at Fort Bragg, N. C. Finding that 
plan acceptable, some gentleman from North Carolina or- 
ganized the Fort Benning Railroad Co., and they entered 
into a contract with the War Department under the terms 
of which the Fort Benning Railroad Co. transports all 
freight from Fort Benning Junction not only to Fort Ben- 
ning but from point to point within the fort. 

In this contract it is provided that as soon as the Fort 
Benning Railroad is granted a certain permission by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission it will thereafter receive 
its proper proportion of freight charges from points without 
the fort, not only to the junction but to the fort itself. 

Before this contract was entered into it followed the usual 
course of such matters. It came up from the quartermaster 
at the fort through regular channels of the War Depart- 
ment until it reached the highest authorities in Washington 
dealing with such matters, and a contract was entered into 
with the Fort Benning Railroad last September, under which 
it is performing this entire service not only between the 
junction and the fort but from point to point within the 
fort for an amount stipulated in the contract. 

The effect of the language in the bill which I am seeking 
to strike out would be to drive a 4-horse wagon right through 
this contract entered into last September between the Fort 
Benning Railroad and the proper authorities of the War 
Department, 

I may say we have had no opportunity to present this 
matter to the committee. The Fort Benning Railroad was 
unaware of any such proposal until this bill was reported to 
the House with this language in it; but I have in my hand 
here photostatic copies of the records of the War Depart- 
ment, showing that this contract was led up to in the regular 
way by the usual negotiations; that it was entered into in 
good faith between the organizers of this railroad and the 
proper authorities of the War Department; and that it is a 
valid and fair contract, desirable to the War Department, 
and under the terms of which the War Department is sav- 
ing money on these operations at Fort Benning, and will 
eventually receive a great benefit through the fact that 
freight rates from all points in the country will be estab- 
lished not only to Fort Benning Junction but to the fort 
itself. 

Mr. HARLAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina. With pleasure. 

Mr. HARLAN. The gentleman undoubtedly has looked 
over this contract. Is it not true that if we pass this provi- 
sion in the bill we will be making the Government liable for 
a claim for loss under the contract? 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina. No; because the contract 
is terminable at the pleasure of the Secretary of War. The 
contract carries that provision. 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. Mr. Chairman I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment and ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I also ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, the United 
States Government owns and at this time is attempting to 
operate through selected individuals, and at the expense of 
the taxpayers of the country, what the War Department 
chooses to call the Fort Benning Railroad. This so-called 
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railroad is nothing more than a side track, 7 miles in 
length, which connects at Fort Benning Junction with the 
Central of Georgia Railroad and extends thence to Fort 
Benning Military Reservation. It is essentially a switching 
proposition and a plant facility, and is in no sense a com- 
mon carrier. 

For at least 13 years the Central of Georgia Railway Co. 
has operated the Fort Benning Railroad without cost to the 
United States. Under an arrangement with the War De- 
partment, the Central of Georgia operated passenger service 
into the fort from November 2, 1919, until some time in 
April, 1929. Since this last date and until November 17, 
1932, the Central of Georgia Railway Co. furnished to Fort 
Benning express and baggage service via motor trucks. 

The Central of Georgia was given a revocable license to 
operate this Government-owned railroad on June 15, 1924. 

Under the permission granted me by the committee, I de- 
sire to insert in the Recorp a copy of the license, and while 
I am discussing this license, in refutation of the statement 
made by the gentleman from North Carolina that the Cen- 
tral of Georgia did not carry freight into the reservation, 
I wish to read into the Recorp paragraph 5 of the lease, 
which is as follows: 


All inbound freight will be placed at such points on the railway 
and at such warehouses and other places within the reservation 
as may be designated by the officer in charge of such freight, 
without switching charge or other expense to the United States. 


The license referred to follows: 
Exuierr A 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY CO.—SECRETARY OF WAR 
Contract No. 11395, April 21, 1924 


The Secretary of War, under and by virtue of the authority in 
him vested, has granted and by these presents does hereby grant 
to the Central of Georgia Railway Co., a corporation, a license, 
revocable at the will of the Secretary of War, to use and operate 
the standard-gage railway tracks, switches, and extensions, in- 
cluding the railroad bridge across Upatoi Creek, belonging to the 
United States, constructed on the Fort Benning Military Reserva- 
tion, and extending from Fort Benning to Fort Benning Junction, 
Ga., and to build and maintain at Fort Benning, Ga., a building 
or buildings of a temporary and removable type of construction 
suitable for freight and passenger depots, and to maintain offices 
therein. 

This license is granted subject to the following provisions and 
conditions: 

1. The said tracks, switches, and extensions, except that portion 
of the track to the gravel pit which lies south of World Avenue 
and that portion of the track extending from the hay sheds to 
the roundhouse shall be kept and maintained in good order and 
repair by the licensee and without expense to the United States. 
The track from World Avenue to the gravel pit and the track 
from the hay sheds to the roundhouse are to be maintained by the 
United States. 

2. The railroad bridge across Upatoi Creek shall be kept in good 
order and repair by the licensee and without expense to the United 
States. 

3. The licensee will construct and maintain at Fort Benning, on 
a site to be selected and approved by the commanding general of 
the post, a building or buildings of a temporary and removable 
type of construction suitable for freight and p depots, the 
plans for which shall be submitted to and approved by the 
Quartermaster General, 

4. The licensee will establish and maintain an express agency of 
the American Railway Express Co. at Fort Benning, Ga. 

5. All inbound freight will be placed at such points on the 
railway and at such warehouses and other places within the reser- 
vation as may be designated by the officer in charge of such 
freight, without switching charge or other expense to the United 
States. 

6. In case of emergency the Licensee agrees to furnish such 
additional freight and passenger service as may be required by 
the United States. 

7. No claims shall be made against the United States by the 
licensee for any damage to any property of the licensee on said 
reservation. 

8. The licensee will protect the United States against any claim 
for personal injury or damage to property resulting from the 
operation by the lessee of its trains on the Fort Benning Military 
Reservation. 

9. The operation by the licensee of its trains over the tracks 
and other property mentioned in this license; and the mainte- 
nance of its depots and of its office therein, shall be subject to 
such rules and regulations in the interest of good order and 
military discipline as are now in force on the reservation or as 
may from time to time be promulgated by proper military 
authority. 

10. Upon the revocation or relinquishment of this license, the 
said licensee shall remove all buildings constructed by it and 
ether property which it may have on said reservation, and will 
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return to the United States the said bridge, tracks, switches, and 
extensions covered by this license in as good condition as they 
are in at the date of this instrument for use by the United 
States; and upon its refusal or neglect to remove the same and 
to return said property in the condition aforesaid, the Secretary 
of War may cause such property to be removed at the expense 
of the licensee, and no claim for damage against the United 
States or any agent or officer thereof shall be created by or on 
account of such removal. É 

11. Any sum which may have to be expended after the revoca- 
tion or relinquishment of this license to restore said bridge, 
tracks, switches, and extensions hereby authorized to be used 
by the licensee to as good condition for use by the United States 
as they are in at the date of this instrument shall be paid to 
the United States by the licensee on demand. 

12. The licensee is authorized to use sufficient sand, gravel, 
rock, and earth from the military reservation to maintain the 
Government-owned tracks which by the terms of this license it 
is authorized to use, but is prohibited from removing such mate- 
rial or any other Government-owned property from the reserva- 
tion for the maintenance of any tracks owned by the licensee. 

In witness whereof, this license has been executed this 21st 
day of April, 1924. 

Dwienr F. Davis, 
The Assistant Secretary of War. 

This license is accepted by the licensee, subject to the provi- 

sions and conditions contained therein, this 15th day of June, 1924. 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY Co., 
L. A. Downs, President. 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. The Central of Georgia oper- 
ated the little Government-owned railroad, under the license 
just referred to, until it was ruthlessly revoked by the War 
Department, the effective date of the revocation of the 
license being November 17, 1932. 

During all these years that the Central of Georgia operated 
the railroad it was not necessary for the Government to 
appropriate funds for its operation. The railway company 
spent $17,234.73 in additions and betterments to the Fort 
Benning line between the dates November 15, 1924, and 
January 1, 1932. Of this amount, $13,623.56 was spent in 
constructing a freight and passenger depot and track appur- 
tenant thereto on the military reservation. 

During the 13 years that the Fort Benning Railroad has 
been operated by the Central of Georgia the relationship 
between the Central of Georgia Railroad and the military 
authorities was amicable and most agreeable. The officials 
and employees of the railway system left no stone unturned 
in their efforts to render efficient and satisfactory railway 
service to the Army. In all that time only one complaint 
was lodged with the employees of the railroad with refer- 
ence to unsatisfactory service, and that complaint did not 
deal with the character of service but rather to the lack of 
adequate service. 

Late in 1931, when all the railroads of the country were 
about to go upon the rocks, the officials of the Central of 
Georgia Railroad thought it advisable to discontinue the 
operation of an engine that had been sent out to the fort 
in the afternoon of each day for the sole purpose of hauling 
from the fort any freight that might then be ready for 
shipment, principally less-than-carload shipments. Prior 
to this time the service rendered by the railroad company 
had been called “double daily service.” This particular 
feature of the service was discontinued by the railroad officials 
in the interest of economy. Representatives of the Army 
objected to having their service curtailed, and on February 
26, 1932, the double daily service was restored. 

No other complaint was lodged with the officials of the 
railroad, and you can imagine the amazement of the presi- 
dent and the general counsel of the Central of Georgia when 
some time in September of last year they read in the columns 
of one of the Georgia newspapers a petition for a charter 
for a railroad to be known as the Fort Benning Railroad Co., 
the incorporators being certain persons from North Carolina, 
among them Henry A. Page, of Aberdeen; H. A. Page, jr., of 
Wilmington; and C. F. Harris, of Fayetteville. These same 
individuals are in the main the persons who are connected 
with or interested in the Cape Fear Railroad, which operates 
into the Fort Bragg Military Reservation in the State of 
North Carolina. This was the first intimation that the rail- 
road officials had from any source that a change was con- 
templated in the operation of the Fort Benning line. They 
inquired at the War Department for information, and were 
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informed by General Williams, the Assistant Quartermaster 
General of the Army, that the railroad’s license was to be 
revoked because the service was unsatisfactory and that an 
application should be made to the commanding general at 
Fort Benning for particulars. 

The railroad officials then went to Fort Benning in an 
effort to ascertain what the trouble was. It developed there 
that the only charge of unsatisfactory service that had ever 
been lodged against the Central of Georgia Railroad was 
that it had taken off the double daily service that I have 
referred to between November 18, 1931, and February 26, 
1932. These railroad officials were then directed to come 
again to Washington for any further information that they 
desired, since the matter was being handled, according to 
their contentions, by the Assistant Secretary of War, Colonel 
Payne. 

On September 26, 1932, the president of the Central Rail- 
road, its general counsel, a number of its employees, and 
several witnesses came to Washington and had a hearing on 
this matter before the Assistant Secretary of War. The 
gentlemen from Georgia, Mr. Crisp and Mr. Vinson, and I 
attended this hearing. 

At that time the railroad officials thought they were being 
treated fairly and that they had been accorded the hearing 
in order that the War Department might know what their 
contentions in the premises were before taking action in the 
case. I assure you that my colleagues, Mr. Crisp and Mr. 
Vinson, and I, had no thought that the War Department 
had already taken its action and that this hearing was 
purely a perfunctory affair. To our great surprise, and to 
the consternation of the railroad officials, we later learned 
that the revocation of the license of the Central Railroad 
to operate the Fort Benning line had been made out on 
September 2, 1932, although it is dated September 16, 1932, 
and was supposed to become effective 30 days thereafter. 

The cause of the alleged unsatisfactory service had been 
removed on February 26, 1932, more than six months before 
the War Department decided to revoke the license. But 
this is not all. The War Department had already leased 
the Fort Benning Railroad to these North Carolina gentle- 
men on September 9, 1932. This lease agreement was en- 
tered into by the Assistant Secretary of War. The alleged 
unsatisfactory service which was given to the railroad com- 
pany as the reason for the revocation of the license was no 
reason at all, but was merely an excuse. 

I am telling you these facts in order to show to the Con- 
gress that this whole matter was conducted secretly and 
without any regard to the rights of the Central of Georgia 
Railway Co. The Central of Georgia Railroad never did 
have any opportunity to defend itself nor to meet the views 
of the War Department in any matters that there may have 
been a controversy over. The Fort Benning Railroad Co. 
owns no railroad. It owns no railroad property or equip- 
ment and it pays no taxes. It was organized for the purpose 
of operating the Fort Benning line for the Government. 

To my great surprise, and to the surprise of the commit- 
tee, the War Department requested of the Congress an ap- 
propriation of $1,000 a month to operate the Fort Benning 
Railroad during the fiscal year that will be brought to a 
close on July 1, 1934. The appropriation of these funds is 
what I am resisting, and I want it distinctly understood that 
every time the Fort Benning Railroad shows its head in this 
Congress, so long as I am a Member of it, I am going to 
take a shot at it. 

I have been a friend to the War Department and to the 
Army. I am an ex-service man, and it was only reasonable 
to expect that I would be friendly to the Military Establish- 
ment. I hold membership on the Military Affairs Committee 
of this House, mainly because of my service in the Army 
and my friendship for it. I was an Army officer for more 
than five years, and there was a time when I boasted of 
that fact. However, when I see Army officers engaged in 
conduct such as this I feel like playing the part of the 
ostrich, and I am tempted to run away and hide my head 
in the sand. 
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I wish at this time to read into the Recorp a telegram 
that I sent to General MacArthur, the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, from my home in Statesboro, Ga., on October 17, 1932. 
I sent this telegram to General MacArthur after I had been 
to Washington in conference with the Assistant Secretary 
of War and the Deputy Chief of Staff, after I had written 
a number of letters with reference to this situation and after 
having communicated with the Deputy Chief of Staff over 
long-distance telephone, at a cost of $5.45. The telegram 
that I sent to General MacArthur on October 17, 1932, reads 
as follows: 

The treatment about to be accorded the Central of Georgia 
Railway by the War Department is unpardonable. The undercover 
methods employed by representatives of the Army in revoking its 
license to operate the Fort Benning Railroad are despicable. I 
feel that you should know that I am going to initiate an investi- 
gation into this whole matter by Congress, I believe the proposal 
originated in the brain of an Army officer of bad repute, and that 
it was nurtured in the breast of another Army officer who has 
received political favor at the hands of other interested parties. 
I can not bring myself to believe that the Assistant Secretary of 
War is in any way responsible for the final action that has been 
taken in the premises. 

[Here the gayel fell.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may have five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. Would you not think that a 
Member of Congress could get a reply from the War De- 
partment to a telegram of that nature? I want you to hear 
General MacArthur’s reply to my telegram, and I am now 
going to read it into the Record. It is dated October 18, 
1932, and reads as follows: 

While I personally know nothing of the matter, I will see that 
your telegram is brought to the attention of the Assistant Secre- 


tary of War. 
(Signed) MacArtHur, Washington. 


Now, my colleagues, from that day until now I have had 
no further communication on this subject from the War 
Department or any of its representatives. No representa- 
tive of the War Department has ever been courteous enough 
to contradict any of the statements that I have made to 
them or that I am making at this time on the floor of the 
House. No representative of the War Department has con- 
descended to give me or any other Member of Congress the 
benefit of its contentions in the premises. I feel as if I have 
befriended the Military Establishment in every way that it 
was possible for me to befriend it, and that in return for 
my friendship the War Department, while embracing me 
with its left arm, has stuck a dagger into my breast with 
its right hand. I believe I am justified in exclaiming, as 
Cesar did when he was assassinated on the ides of March— 

And thou, too, Brutus. 


The Fort Benning line, as I have stated before, is essen- 
tially a switching proposition and a plant facility, and 
should not be given the status of a common carrier and 
allowed to participate as a common carrier in through rates 
to Fort Benning. The United States Army should not be 
permitted to engage in the railroad business at any point 
in the United States, and most especially at Fort Benning, 
if it is going to require the appropriation by Congress of 
Government funds to operate this railroad. As I have 
stated before, the Fort Benning Railroad Co. owns no rail- 
road, owns no property or equipment, and pays no taxes. 
This railroad company should not be given the status of a 
common carrier and be permitted to participate as a com- 
mon carrier in through rates at the expense of the railway 
systems of the country. 

There is no public convenience or public interest involved 
in allowing the Fort Benning Railroad Co. to profit out of 
the through rates to Fort Benning and thus reduce the 
revenues of any of our railroads. It is contrary to the 
public necessity and convenience that the War Department 
should be allowed to make the proposed arrangement with 
the Fort Benning Railroad Co. and give it the status of a 
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common carrier and put it in the power of the Fort Benning 
Railroad Co. to make a profit out of the carriers which op- 
erate up to the Fort Benning junction. The Fort Benning 
Railroad Co. is purely a private enterprise for profit. It 
will not perform any carrier service, but a purely switching 
service. It is not organized to promote the public interest. 
It is purely a plan or system to provide a profit at the ex- 
pense of the railroads of the country for private con- 
tractors. Any and all service that can possibly be per- 
formed by the Fort Benning Railroad Co. can be better 
performed by the Central of Georgia Railroad with its vast 
facilities. It is not in the public interest that the revenues 
of the Central of Georgia Railroad or any other railroad 
in this country should be depleted by or through the pro- 
posed arrangement that the War Department has made 
with the Fort Benning Railroad Co. 

I wish to state in conclusion that the Government loaned 
the Central of Georgia Railroad Co. last year $3,000,000 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to pay its 
taxes. For years and years it was the largest taxpayer in 
the State of Georgia. It is the largest taxpayer in my dis- 
trict now, and it is flat on its back. It is in the hands of a 
receiver, and the Seaboard Air Line, the other railway sys- 
tem that connects with the Fort Benning line, is also in 
the hands of a receiver and has been for a number of 
years. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes, if necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk read 
in my time the following letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, January 18, 1933. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. WRIGHT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. WRIGHT: In reply to your telephonic inquiry this 
morning regarding the operation of the Fort Benning Railroad, 
the following is submitted: 

The railroad service at Fort Benning is of two kinds: First, 
service between Fort Benning and the outside world; second, local 
service from point to point within the reservation. 

Under the former arrangement the service between Fort Ben- 
ning and the outside world was performed by the Central of 
Georgia Railway; that is, freight originating outside the post was 
brought in and the freight originating in the post destined to 
points outside was taken out by the Central of Georgia Railway. 

The service between points within the reservation was performed 
by the operation of a Government-owned engine. 

Under the present arrangement both of these services are per- 
formed by the same organization, the Fort Benning Railway Co. 

The change was made from the former ment to the 
present arrangement upon recommendation of the local authori- 
ties; that is, the quartermaster and the commanding general at 
Fort Benning, who stated to the War Department that the service 
rendered by the Central of Georgia Railway was not satisfactory 
and that a material saving in expenditure of Government funds 
would result in adopting the present arrangement, which would 
include under one organization all service for Fort Benning, both 
intrapost and with the outside world, and would result also in 
having all railroad service for Fort handled by a con- 
tractor, thus taking the Government out of operation in compe- 
tition with commercial enterprise. 

As to the comparative cost of these two arrangements, the 
following approximate figures are submitted. It is impossible to 
determine the exact cost of the arbitraries paid the Central of 
Georgia for a definite period or the cost of materials used in main- 
tenance of that part of the tracks maintained by the Government. 


(a) Operation per annum under previous plan cost the 
Government approximately: 
Arbitraries paid Central of Georgia Railway-.-.-------- $20, 000 
Intrapost service, including engine crew and mainte- 


nance Weeks. esc eet S O TAE N E 9, 000 
Wert TT.. ONG 29. 000 

(b) Present plan, partial: 
Payment to contractors 12, 000 
Five dollars per car for freight in and out 10,000 
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(c) Present plan when complete: 
Payment to contractors . $12, 00 
e ͤ 0 een gee Gee eS 12, 000 


It will be noted from the above statement of cost that the 
Present plan is only partially in operation at the present time. 
While the present contractors perform all service, both intrapost 
and with the outside world, the Government has agreed to pay 
them $5 per car for freight in and out of Fort Benning until they 
have been granted a certificate of convenience and necessity by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which makes an approxi- 
mate oe cost per annum of $10,000, until such certificate 
is granted. 


When the present plan is completely in operation the total cost 
to the Government will be $12,000 per year—that is, when the 
certificate of convenience and necessity has been granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the contractors will be paid 
$1,000 per month and will perform all service required for Fort 

without any additional cost to the Government. 

It is hoped that this will supply the information desired. 

Very truly yours, 
A. E. WILLIAMS, 
Brigadier General, Quartermaster Corps. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, although I am a member 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations on the War Depart- 
ment bill, on account of illness in my family I was unable 
to attend every session of the subcommittee. Just how or 
when this proviso on page 23, which the pending amendment 
seeks to strike out, found its way into the bill I am unable 
to say. There was no mention of it in the hearings. The 
proponents did not ask to be heard, the War Department 
never asked to be heard, but in some way the language 
found its way into the bill. 

I want to say that Fort Benning, Ga., is my pet. It is 
in the congressional district that I have the honor to repre- 
sent. I have nursed it for the past 15 years, from a mere 
infant until this minute when it is the greatest infantry 
school of arms in the whole world. 

I am supporting the amendment, not because I am adyo- 
cating or representing or sponsoring the cause of any lessee 
or any would-be lessee. I am not sponsoring the cause of 
the Central of Georgia Railroad, I have no fault to find 
with my colleague, but I am not here representing the 
Central of Georgia Railroad or anybody in North Carolina, 
but I am interested in Fort Benning and the taxpayers of 
the United States. 

Being actuated by these reasons, I want to tell the com- 
mittee that the change which the War Department has 
made and is seeking to perfect as to the operation of the 
short line of railroad in question will save the Government 
of the United States $17,000 per annum. 

Now, as to the details. The Fort Benning Railroad, 
owned by the Government, runs from the Central of Georgia 
Railway, a distance of 7 miles, to Fort Benning, and when 
it enters Fort Benning there are various spurs leading to 
warehouses and buildings. 

Fort Benning occupies only about 98,000 acres of land. 
It is a big thing. 

You see that the letter, which has been read at the Clerk’s 
desk, refers to the outside service and the intrapost service. 
It is necessary to have both. 

It is said that there has been no appropriation hereto- 
fore made to operate this railroad. If the gentleman had 
investigated, he would have learned that there has been 
carried in the item of Army transportation each year an 
amount large enough to pay the Central of Georgia Railway 
$20,000 per annum for differential charges. You see there 
is where the Central of Georgia Railroad comes in, although 
there is no special appropriation. When the Central of 
Georgia Railway takes cars from Fort Benning Junction 
over 7 miles it receives an arbitrary differential which has 
amounted to the snug sum of $20,000 per annum. 

Mr. YON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. YON. Is there another railroad there? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes; there is the Seaboard Air Line. 

Mr. YON. Has there been heretofore a direct connection 


Total —ͤ 2 22,000 into Fort Benning from the Seaboard Air Line? 
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Mr. WRIGHT. I do not know whether there has been any 
service, but they are connected. Yes; there might be com- 
petition there. 

Mr. YON. Can it be used without switching over onto 
the Central of Georgia? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I do not know about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Georgia has expired. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, this arrangement will get 
the Government out of the railroad business, for it will be 
operated by a lessee, and, while it is true that under this 
contract this lessee will receive $1,000 per month, $12,000 
per year, that will be as against $29,000 heretofore paid. 
Gentlemen will understand that when this new company 
operates the road there will be no differential at all, and 
it will cost no more for freight originating in Cincinnati or 
St. Louis to Fort Benning than it does now to Fort Benning 
Junction. These lessees will get their compensation by rea- 
son of the proportion that would be made between them and 
the other carriers for this short haul, and the $1,000 a 
month would be for doing the work of switching inside the 
fort proper. 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. In order to ask the gentleman 
this question. The gentleman knows for a fact that an 
effort has already been made to make of this spur track 
a common carrier? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Certainly, and it ought to be; I mean 
the company. 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. Will it not have to be a com- 
mon carrier to participate in the freight rates after the 
railroads of the country have hauled this freight thousands 
of miles to that destination? 

Mr. WRIGHT. It is nothing but proper that it should. 
The Central of Georgia has been charging the differential. 
The whole thing in a nutshell is that this arrangement was 
not entered into in a corner but in a regular way over and 
above board. 

Mr. BEEDY. Does the gentleman want the proviso pro- 
tected? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I want it knocked out in order to save 
the taxpayers $17,000 a year and give the fort better 
service. 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? i 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. The gentleman stated that 
these negotiations were out in the open, that there was no 
secret about it. Does the gentleman deny any statement 
that I made on the floor of the House? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Oh, I would not take issue with the gen- 
tleman here about anything he said. I am just telling the 
facts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. The gentleman from Georgia 
1s a member of the subcommittee which wrote this bill? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Can the gentleman tell us how 
that clause got in there? 

Mr. WRIGHT. No. I said that in the outset. I do not 
know how it got in there. I do not know anything at all 
about it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. And never was informed? 

Mr. WRIGHT. No. = 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia has again expired. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman may proceed for three minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman inform the 
committee how much it will save if this amendment pre- 
vails? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Seventeen thousand dollars a year. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am advised by the chairman 
of the committee, Mr. CoLLIns, that if this amendment pre- 
vails it will entail an additional expenditure of $25,000 
more than is in the bill. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I have great respect for my chairman, but 
he just does not happen to know anything about this 
matter. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. How is the committee going to 
know how to govern its action? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Just follow me, and get the facts. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. But here is a bill with a proviso 
in it prohibiting any expenditure, and he says the reason for 
it is that it will entail a cost of $25,000 if it is in, and now 
the gentleman from Georgia says that if the amendment 
does not prevail there will be a liability of $17,000. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I have submitted here a letter from a 
highly respected general in the War Department, who has 
this matter in charge, and it goes into detail. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Since the Democratic Members from 
Georgia are divided, and since the President elect is in town, 
why not send a delegation to him to find out what we 
should do? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I do not yield for any such question. 

Mr. CROWE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, I 
wish to make a short statement at this time and get some 
information concerning an item which is carried in the 
report on page 4. On page 4 of the report we find an item, 
“purchase and maintenance of vehicles and horse equip- 
ment, $73,883.” Among the items carried under this is modi- 
fication of 928 single sets of machine-gun cart harness, and 
another item provides for 228 Phillips’s pack saddles 
amounting to $20,064. The item for modification of the 928 
single sets of machine-gun cart harness amounts to $23,200. 
This equipment is made by the Government depot at Jeffer- 
sonville, Clark County, Ind. It is made by a group of men 
who are old in the service, who are experienced. The equip- 
ment is to be used partly in Panama and in places where 
equipment of this kind must be had. The few men who 
make this equipment are men who have had long years of 
experience. In time of war they will be taken to various 
parts of the country, to factories, where the equipment will 
be made, 1 or 2 or 3 men, to handle the operations and to 
help put into effect the making of the equipment in large 
amounts. I am unable to find in the bill where this money 
is carried. I am opposed to seeing a reduction of the per- 
sonnel of these people at Jeffersonville, Ind. 

I am working in the interest of economy in every way I 
can, but I do not want to see our military defense curtailed. 
I would like to ask the chairman of the subcommittee if there 
is provision in the bill for this item? 

Mr. COLLINS. In the 1933 appropriation bill there was 
appropriated for the activity in which the gentleman is in- 
terested $29,638. It was the purpose of the committee to 
give to this activity the same money that was given in 1933. 
The gentleman is interested in saddles because, as I under- 
stand it, they are made at Jeffersonville, in the district 
represented by the gentleman? 

Mr. CROWE. Yes. 
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Mr. COLLINS. The amount in the estimates for saddles 
is $20,064. Within the sum the committee has allowed there 
is an ample sum available for the manufacture of the 
saddles. 

Mr. CROWE. I am interested, too, in this group of men 
who are the skeleton which would go into the factories in 
case of war; to see that those few men are retained, so 
that they would be in the service if and when needed. Will 
the appropriation which is carried be sufficient to take care 
of the personnel which is in use at the present time? 

Mr. COLLINS. As far as I know, they will be retained 
as they are now. It has not been the policy of the com- 
mittee to reduce the employees of the War Department. 
With the exception of the Army War College, we have car- 
ried them all just as they have been given to us. We have 
taken full advantage of the economy act savings, I might 
say, in the writing of this bill. Of course, one of the pro- 
visions of the economy act is that when a vacancy occurs 
it will not be filled. We have taken advantage of savings 
flowing from that source, but it has not been the policy of 
the committee, except in the one instance I have cited, to 
disturb any individual holding a position with the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CROWE. And there is the amount included in the 
bill that was in the bill last year? 

Mr. COLLINS. For personal services; yes. 

Mr. CROWE. There is one item in particular manufac- 
tured at the Government depot at Jeffersonville, Ind., the 
Phillips pack, which is late and new and absolutely essential 
in case of war. Unlike the old pack saddle, which had to be 
strapped and tied on and took experienced men to load it 
and unload it, the Phillips pack is quickly and easily fastened 
on the animal by any soldier without any experience in this 
whatever. It carries supplies for a cooking outfit or a ma- 
chine gun or ammunition. Any place a soldier goes this 
outfit can and must go, and it is indispensable in modern 
warfare. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Crowe] has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. CLARK]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. WRIGHT) there were—ayes 8, noes 38. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment, 
which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Crancy: Page 22, line 17, after the word 
“ vehicle,” insert a comma and the words “ excepting motor trucks.“ 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago there 
was a brief dialogue between the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Corrs! and myself with reference to the effect of this 
provision providing that motor trucks costing more than 
$750 may not be purchased by the War Department. 

The gentleman from Mississippi intimated very strongly 
that I did not know what I was talking about, and that the 
motor-truck manufacturers of Michigan should be notified 
of my attitude. As a matter of fact, representatives of the 
motor-truck manufacturers of Michigan know of this pro- 
viso and approve my stand, and they speak for the motor- 
truck manufacturers and the manufacturers of passenger 
automobiles. 

Moreover, I have an emphatic letter received this morning 
from the War Department, from the Assistant Secretary of 
War, Col. F. H. Payne, written after a conference of generals 
of the War Department, condemning this language in very 
emphatic terms, and saying only the very cheap small truck 
may be purchased, and also: 

The limitation as to cost imposed in the provision referred to 
above is an unwarranted and unjustifiable restriction upon the 
responsibility of the Secretary of War in procuring motor vehicles 
for the Army within the limits authorized by the law. 

I am not objecting to the effort of the gentleman from 
Mississippi to mechanize or motorize the Army. I am ob- 
jecting to the $750 limitation upon the purchase of motor 
trucks. This language means just that, according to the 
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office and experts of the Secretary of War. It is useless to 
deny it, and the record is being made now for the Senate. 

Anyone who knows anything about the Army knows they 
have big, heavy, 2, 3, and 5 ton trucks, which carry men, 
which carry munitions, which carry machine guns, which 
carry food, and which carry tents, and so forth. 

This language is an effort, according to the letter of the 
Assistant Secretary of War, to confine the purchase of trucks 
in the War Department to $750 or less; that is, to small, 
cheap trucks, which, of course, are manufactured in my 
State, as well as all other trucks that are manufactured. 

Here is an effort to mechanize or motorize the service, as 
depicted by this photograph in my hand and along the line 
advocated by the gentleman from Mississippi for doing away 
with horses. I have here a photograph of a motor truck 
towing a 3-inch gun, but that motor truck cost $860, and it 
could not be purchased under the $750 limitation. It is a 
Ford truck, too. The original cost is $525. The auxiliary 
transmission adds $135, and the extra cost of the Hipkins 
tracks to give traction is $165. 

What do you do if you adopt this motor-truck limitation? 
Here is your appropriation bill for the War Department, 
carrying $277,000,000. You might as well throw that vast 
sum in the river if you do not have good motor trucks to 
carry the men, equipment, and munitions. 

The War Department say they can not carry it in the 
34-ton trucks or less; and now here is another photo of an 
ordinary motor truck of the War Department of another 
type, which has a 4-wheel drive, but it costs $1,395. The 
National Guard, with its 3-inch guns, will be hamstrung by 
the cheap truck. : 

The greatest danger confronting the country to-day is in 
Asia. If the legations in any of those large cities are at- 
tacked, for instance, as in Shanghai or Peiping or Tientsin, 
one of the first needs of our troops there is that they have 
trucks in each of those cities to take away our American 
citizens and their property. 

Any man knows you can not purchase a motor truck in 
Asia, even a Ford or Chevrolet, for $750, because the cost of 
freight from the United States is added. 

This is a very dangerous provision. Certainly, the limi- 
tation should be raised from $750 to a reasonable figure, or 
motor trucks should be excluded. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. : 

Mr. Chairman, I sympathize with the gentleman from 
Michigan. At the outset I might call the attention of the 
House to what the gentleman proposes to do. The proviso 
to which the amendment is offered reads: 

Provided further, That completely assembled and equipped 
motor-propelled trucks, including station-wagon types, may be 
purchased out of this appropriation and other appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1934 under the Quartermaster Corps which may be 
available for or on account of the maintenance of animals or for 
or on account of the purchase, maintenance, and operation of 
animal-drawn equipment, or for or on account of rail transporta- 
tion of persons and materials, the cost of any such vehicle so 
procured not to exceed $750, including the value of any vehicle 
exchanged. 

Now, the gentleman from Michigan comes along and pro- 
poses to amend that proviso so that it will read, with regard 
to the purchase of these trucks: 

The cost of any such vehicle, excepting motor trucks, so pro- 
cured not to exceed $750. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I can not yield. The effect of his amend- 
ment would be to render meaningless, and absolutely so, the 
entire section. 

The proviso deals with trucks, and only trucks, and the 
limitation on the cost of such vehicles is put at $750. The 
gentleman proposes that the limitation shall apply to every- 
thing except trucks. If that were done, the entire section 
would be meaningless. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a correction? 

Mr. COLLINS. I can not yield. 
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Mr. CLANCY. The gentleman knows it refers to pas- 
sSenger-carrying cars also in the third line. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman has not read the section. 
Take your bill and look at it on page 22. The gentleman 
just has not looked at it. Start at line 8 on page 22 and read 
for yourselves. I read it exactly right: 

That completely assembled and equipped motor-propelled trucks, 
including station-wagon types, may be purchased— 

And so on. 

Mr. CLANCY. Where are the statements of the experts 
of the War Department 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I decline to yield. 

The purpose of the proviso is to enable the department, 
out of savings resulting from the displacement of horse- 
drawn equipment, old war-time motor equipment, and other- 
wise, to purchase trucks. 

The reason the limitation of $750 was placed as a maxi- 
mum was because such authority was written originally for 
the National Guard, and the Chief of the National Guard 
stated he had gone over the specifications for the trucks to 
be used in the motorization of the National Guard and that 
he could buy all the trucks he needed at a cost not to exceed 
$700. So in order to be entirely safe the committee made 
the limit $750. 

We did not want to permit the savings that might be ef- 
fectuated through this proviso to be invested in trucks like 
the one we saw at the House Office Building about 10 days 
or 2 weeks ago, the cost of which was around $16,000, which 
is used to haul two machine guns, and that is all—two ma- 
chine guns. They could easily be hauled by an ordinary 
Ford truck or an ordinary Chevrolet truck. 
` We felt that after the department’s need for light trucks 
had been supplied, if it were necessary to supply more costly 
equipment, the committee would be willing to consider re- 
quirements of that nature. There is no disposition on the 
part of the committee to withhold anything in the way of 
modern equipment from the department that we are finan- 
cially able to provide or that the department can point to a 
way of financing out of savings. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Mississippi may proceed for three 
additional minutes, as I wish to interrogate him. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. The purpose of the committee was to give 
to the department all the funds we could possibly supply so 
they could carry out to a considerable degree the motoriza- 
tion plan they have formulated, estimated to cost in the 
aggregate around $15,000,000. We undertook by this proviso 
to facilitate the execution of that program. 

The language was not submitted by the Budget; it was not 
supplied by the War Department. It was language that 
originated in the minds of the committee, suggested, how- 
ever, by the motorization program proposed by the Chief of 
the Militia Bureau for the National Guard. Therefore I 
sincerely hope the House will sustain the action of the com- 
mittee, because we are undertaking to do something that 
really is worth while. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume from the statement made by 
the gentleman there is another item carried in the bill which 
provides for the purchase of Army trucks proper. Am I 
correct or not? 

Mr. COLLINS. There is another provision in the bill 
exactly the same in language as this, applicable to the 
National Guard. In addition to that, there is an item of 
$150,000 specifically earmarked for the purchase of trucks 
for the Regular Army. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIGGS. May I ask the gentleman if the provisions 
in the bill are sufficient to enable the Coast Artillery in the 
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motorization of antiaircraft guns to obtain trucks of the 
necessary capacity to move the antiaircraft guns? 

Mr. COLLINS. We are not undertaking to supply all the 
truck needs of the Army. We already have in the Army 
several thousand trucks. We have them now. We have a 
sufficient number of trucks in the Army now of the type the 
gentleman refers to to carry all of the antiaircraft guns 
we have. 

I may say the War Department did not ask for this pro- 
vision. They knew nothing about it until this bill was sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Mississippi may have five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRIGGS. If the gentleman will permit one more 
question, as I understand the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the funds which we provide will permit a stock on 
hand of trucks necessary for the movement of antiaircraft 
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Mr. COLLINS. Oh, I am certain of that. Of course, the 
Army would like to have its program of replacement com- 
pleted as quickly as possible, and in order to do this we 
undertake to write into this bill a provision so as to carry 
the program along as to lighter units very much more 
rapidly than was planned. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Is there any other provision for the pur- 
chase of motor trucks in the bill except $150,000, which 
appears in line 6 of page 22, and the provision contained 
in this proviso? 

Mr. COLLINS. There is provision under Ordnance,” on 
page 39 of the bill, and then there is the National Guard 
item. 

Mr. TABER. All of the $150,000 and all of the savings 
that might result from different transportation expenses 
which are allowed to be spent for the purchase of trucks is 
limited to the purchase of $750 trucks or less by this pro- 
viso. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is right. 

Mr. TABER. And this means that no trucks can be pur- 
chased for the Army that cost more than $750. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is right. Right at this point let me 
state that the Chief of the Militia Bureau told the com- 
mittee that he could save, in the administration of the funds 
of the Militia Bureau, $1,100,000 a year if we would write 
into the bill as to the National Guard the language which 
we have written in at this point touching the Regular Army. 

Mr. TABER. May I ask the gentleman whether the 
Regular Army, in purchasing the trucks it needs for its 
actual operations, is going to be able to purchase trucks of 
sufficient size to be serviceable for $750? This seems to me 
to be the meat of the question. 

Mr. COLLINS. I will say to the gentleman that if we 
find next year that a reasonable amount is needed for the 
purchase of some heavier trucks, personally, I would have 
no objection to a limited number of them being purchased 
to cost exceeding this amount, but we are now at the begin- 
ning of a program and we feel that under the circumstances 
they ought to purchase the lighter trucks first. Moreover, 
we would like to see what kind of a showing the National 
Guard makes. They do not want this limitation exceeded, 
I will say to the gentleman, and I do not think we should 
Taise it at this time as to the Regular Army. 

Mr. TABER. But this is a limitation that relates to the 
trucks that the Regular Army may use. 

Mr. COLLINS. I understand. 

Mr. TABER. And what we ought to know is whether or 
not in purchasing trucks for the Regular Army we have 
provided properly so that the money may be efficiently 
spent. 

Mr. COLLINS. I feel that it will be efficiently spent, and 
it seems to me, I will say to the gentleman, that in view of 
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the extreme liberality of the committee in providing as it 
has for an expenditure not contemplated by the Budget, the 
committee should be complimented for its liberality rather 
than criticized because it does not bring in a provision that 
would permit them to spend $16,000 for vehicles. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be given three minutes more. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not want three minutes more, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, we have been going along with this bill for 
over a week and we are getting nowhere. We are on the 
twenty-third page, and if we are going to go along like we 
have been for the past week, when are we going to get 
through with this appropriation bill? I am not going to 
object to the request, but I think it is time we shut off de- 
bate on some of these amendments and read the bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
if the five minutes is on my amendment or on all amend- 
ments to the paragraph? 

Mr. COLLINS. Just the gentleman’s amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Ciancy] is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—— 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr, Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto do now close. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman; I make the point of 
order that motion is not in order, as the committee has al- 
ready agreed to have five minutes’ debate on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I make the further point 
of order that I was recognized for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
gentleman from Michigan is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to correct a 
statement of the gentleman from Mississippi that his com- 
mittee has been very liberal with regard to motor trans- 
portation for the Army. As a matter of fact, I am informed 
they have cut $2,021,978 in Army transportation from the 
War Department estimate and they have cut the item of 
maintenance of motor transportation $678,848. Any infer- 
ence that there may be a chance for savings which may be 
achieved under these conditions that could be used for the 
purchase of 2 or 3 or 5 ton trucks needed by the War De- 
partment is not justified in the face of these figures nor 
from the language of the $750 limitation. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition for the 
four minutes remaining on this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
I think hit the nail on the head. We are not now discuss- 
ing the provision which applies to the militia. We are now 
talking about this limitation that is imposed upon the Reg- 
ular Army. The Regular Army made no request for this 
phraseology limiting the department to a price of $750 in 
the purchase of any Army truck. The whole policy with 
respect to motorization of the Regular Army is determined 
by the war council, subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of War, in accordance with the terms of the national 
defense act. The War Department is uncompromisingly op- 
posed to this limitation. The $750 limitation takes the 
whole policy of motorization out of their hands and limits 
them to the purchase of one type of car, the Ford truck 
or the Chevrolet. These trucks have their uses. They are 


useful for light maneuvers in peace time and in terrain 
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which is penetrated with good roads, but you can not use 
them to advantage, say the experts in the War Department, 
for moving heavy guns or carrying heavy loads of supplies 
over rough country or soft terrain. The War Department 
asks that this limitation be removed in order to profit by 
the advice of its experts that a limited diversity of motor 
trucks may be purchased. 

The Chief of Staff wants some discretion to buy a few 
motors of this type. 

If the Chief of Militia wants this limitation to apply to 
purchases for the National Guard, I will vote for it. But I 
object to limiting the operations of the Regular Army, under 
the direction of the Chief of Staff, by the expressed wishes 
of the Chief of Militia Bureau. No word uttered in this de- 
bate will justify this language as applied in this paragraph, 
which deals not with the National Guard but with the Reg- 
ular Army. If you are friends of motorization for the Army, 
do not vote for this limitation here. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be again read. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. CoLLINs) there were 42 ayes and 45 noes. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers 
Mr. Ciancy and Mr. COLLINS. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
that there were 55 ayes and 59 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. : 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in five 
minutes. 

Mr. BEEDY. I hope the gentleman from Mississippi will 
not insist on that. This is a very important section. 

Mr. COLLINS. I think I have been exceedingly liberal in 
this debate. We have read only six or eight pages to-day, 
and we owe it to Congress to get through with this bill as 
soon. as possible. 

Mr, BEEDY. We allowed all the time they wanted on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia. We 
have not had the chance to offer the amendments we wish 
on the motorization program. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman can get time on the next 
paragraph. 

Mr. BEEDY. But we have amendments we want to offer 
to this paragrdph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi moves 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the motion 
by limiting it to 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine moves to 
amend the motion of the gentleman from Mississippi by 
limiting it to 10 minutes. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi, as amended. 

The motion of the gentleman from Mississippi, 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. THOMASON: Page 22, lines 4 and 6, in line 
4 strike out “$75,000” and insert in lieu thereof 625,000.“ and 
in line 6, strike out “ $150,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $25,000.” 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I would not have it 
understood that I am opposed to reasonable motorization 
and mechanization of the Army, but I am opposed to doing 
by indirection that which I do not believe this House would 
do by direction, and that is to absolutely abolish the Cavalry 
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of the United States. I believe in a balanced Army. I 
understand the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN] 
proposes, when the next paragraph is reached, to offer an 
amendment increasing the amount in that paragraph by 
about the amount that I seek to reduce the amount in this 
paragraph. I am not trying to increase or decrease the 
grand total of appropriations carried by this bill, and I am 
very glad to join in the commendation of the hard work of 
the committee, but at the same time a close analysis of 
the figures will disclose this. On page 13 of the report will 
be found the following language: 

The estimates include $93,000 for the procurement of motor- 
driven ambulances and $578,500 for the procurement of motor- 
driven trucks, as against $80,000 and $150,000, respectively, for the 
present fiscal year, 

In other words, this bill carries for motor trucks and 
vehicles for this fiscal year $441,500 more than the appro- 
priation bill last year carried. Not only that, but if you go 
to the next paragraph you find that the amount for horses, 
draft and pack animals, is reduced by $220,000, almost the 
exact amount covered in these two items for additional 
motorization. I join with my friend from Connecticut who 
made the observation a day or two ago, “ What is the use 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, anyway?” I do not 
profess to be an expert in these matters, as some do, but I 
have read several books on this question of cavalry, and you 
can not find an outstanding Army man in this country, or 
any other, who will not tell you that a reasonable amount of 
cavalry is absolutely essential in any effective army. 

I realize that in modern warfare we are coming more 
and more to mechanization and motorization, but I want 
in that connection to refer to a matter to which I men- 
tioned on the floor of this House some time ago. You will 
remember the Mexican revolution of a few years ago and 
how the raid was made at Columbus, N. Mex., as well as 
at Brite ranch, and later, down in southwest Texas, in the 
district that I have the honor to represent; the War De- 
partment, without the slightest solicitation from anyone in 
that section, established a permanent post, known as Fort 
D. A. Russell, and spent $1,000,000 in order to protect that 
border. If you go back and read about the Villa raid at 
Columbus, and the raids in the Big Bend of Texas shortly 
afterwards, and shortly before the Government established 
this post, you will find that they came into this country on 
horses. The only way we could stop them was on horses. 
I say that you can mechanize and motorize all the armies 
of the world, and they could not travel in the Big Bend 
country of Texas along the Mexican border. The motor- 
driven vehicle has to be on a road and usually on a hard- 
surface road, and a motor-driven or mechanized unit can 
not go 3 miles off the road in the Big Bend country of 
Texas and get along, and yet they do not give the cavalry 
one penny for additional horses. The idea on the part of 
the Appropriations Committee is to mechanize the entire 
Army, or at least to take steps in that direction, because if 
this same process is followed next year, you can put on 
another half million or a million for new motor trucks and 
mechanization, and take a corresponding amount off the 
horses and cavalry unit, and the first thing you know within 
a few years you will have no cavalry at all. I contend the 
Military Affairs Committee ought to have hearings and de- 
termine on a military policy rather than determine by the 
amount and allocation of appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Corrs) there were—ayes 33, noes 29. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. THOMA- 
son and Mr. Cokl Ls to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 42, noes 45, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bxror: Page 22, line 17, strike 
“$750” and insert in lieu thereof $1,000.” 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I understand that five 
minutes of debate are left, and I think I shall want two of 
the five minutes. 

Mr. BEEDY. But I have been recognized under the 
5-minute rule and I am entitled to five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Mississippi may haye two 
minutes additional notwithstanding the prior order of the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I realize that we have put 
in a long and tedious day, and yet this present admendment 
deals with a very important matter. I ask the attention of 
the committee and the indulgence of Members on my side 
of the House. The gentleman from Mississippi advocates 
motorization of the Army, yet the provisions of this bill do 
not accomplish his professed purpose. The gentleman from 
Mississippi would leave us to infer that he alone perceives 
the advantage of motorizing and mechanizing the Army. 
General McArthur says that the War Department per- 
ceives the necessity for further motorizing and mechanizing 
the Army. He says that much study is being made along 
these lines by “the mechanized force” of our Army. But 
he adds on page 28 of the hearings that Congress will not 
give them enough money. For what it considered adequate 
and necessary mechanization of the Army in this fiscal year, 
the War Department asked for $2,791,000. 

The Budget Commissioner cut that request to $671,000, 
and this subcommittee cut it to $225,000. Such is the action 
of this subcommittee, led by the friend of motorization of 
the Army. The gentleman has argued that Great Britain 
has motorized and mechanized its army and has discarded 
the idea that infantry is necessary in time of war. 

I wish to read a paragraph from an article written by 
Maj. Gen. Guy V. Henry, chief of cavalry in the United 
States Army, who has made an extensive study of the rela- 
tive values of the use of cavalry and motor trucks in time 
of war. By the way, I agree with every word that the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. TuHomason] has just said about the 
indispensability in war of cavalry and horse-drawn guns. 
Let me tell you just what is happening in the British Army 
first by way of discarding infantry, and second, by way of 
substituting motorized gunfire for cavalry. There has been 
no change in the organization, training or doctrine concern- 
ing infantry in the British Army in recent years. In the new 
British field-service regulations, full consideration is given 
the effectiveness of infantry. Secondly, mechanization in 
the British Army consists of one tank brigade and two cav- 
alry regiments with armored cars, while certain of their 
artillery and infantry units have motor or tractor-drawn 
transportation. As I was saying, I now read from an article 
by Maj. Gen. Guy V. Henry, appearing in the Cavalry Jour- 
nal for March and April, 1932: 

The British cavalry consists of 22 regiments; of these, two have 
been converted into armored-car regiments. The horse regiments 
are armed and equipped much as is American cavalry, etc. 

The conversion of these two horse regiments into armored-car 


regiments seems to be as far as Great Britain has gone in the 
mechanization of horse cavalry. 


The Secretary of State for War in Great Britain recently 
made this statement to the Parliament: 


Mechanization is being carried on with due caution. When 
a type can be fixed and its efficiency thoroughly proved, then it 
will be time to build up a stock. Until the War Office is con- 
vinced that horses can be dispensed with absolutely, the cavalry 
will remain as at present. 


Sir David Campbell, G. O. C. M. C., Aldershot Command, 
Said after his observations in the 1930 winter maneuvers: 
Cavalry and armored fighting vehicles are complementary to one 


another. Cavalry is immeasurably superior for reconnaissance; 
armored fighting vehicles have offensive power. It follows that 


both types of mobile troops should be used together. 
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General MacArthur says that motorization of our Army 
must be accomplished by gradual evolution and study. I 
am requested to try to get this message to the Congress: 
That our War Department wants to motorize the Army as 
fast as is practically possible. But our motorization experts 
do not want to be limited to the purchase of Ford trucks 
that cost $750. We have experimented with the 4-wheel- 
drive trucks and found them to be far more serviceable 
than the 2-wheel drive or Ford trucks for general war 
operations. These 4-wheel-drive trucks will carry over 
rough and unstable terrain when the lighter truck fails. 

The light Ford truck has been found to have its proper 
use, especially in peace-time maneuvers, on terrain equipped 
with good roads. The War Department may wish to pur- 
chase some for the Regular Army. It does not wish to have 
its motorization program dictated and formulated by the 
chairman of this subcommittee. It asks that this $750 
limitation be raised and that some discretion be left with 
the experts of the War Department so that trucks may be 
purchased for use in conformity with the policy mapped by 
men who have given years of study to motorization for war 
purposes. If there is any friend of Army motorization here, 
let him not tie the hands of the Army by voting to retain 
this $750 limitation. The Regular Army has taken it on the 
chin in this appropriation bill. They have submitted to a 
reduction of $12,000,000 in the interest of economy. They 
are not asking any increase now in this item. They do ask 
you whether their motorization program should be dictated 
by amateurs, however well-intentioned, or whether the ad- 
vice of our Army experts shall prevail. I trust that my 
amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, the War Department itself 
included in its estimates provision for the purchase of 675 
trucks of 34-ton capacity, at $525.20 each. The Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations has fixed a general price limit of 
$750. We did not do that because of any whim of ours. 
We did it very largely because of the course recommended 
to us by the Militia Bureau for the National Guard. We 
would like very much to supply the Army with all of its 
truck needs, and we would like to supply them as early as 
possible. We feel, however, in view of our present financial 
circumstances that they ought to buy their light and less 
costly trucks first. Sooner or later we must supply them 
with heavier vehicles, and there is no disposition whatever 
on the part of the subcommittee to refuse them the right 
to purchase trucks of a more costly type at a later date. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The difficulty I have with the gentle- 
man’s position is that the wording of the proviso is that 
“ completely assembled and equipped motor-propelled trucks ” 
are to be purchased. It is my opinion that it is impossible 
to buy a completely assembled and equipped motor truck for 
$750. 

Mr. COLLINS. The National Guard is going to do it, so 
they tell us, and they informed us they would do so at a 
price less than $750. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. BEEDY]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Brepy) there were ayes 29, and noes 34. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Driver, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 14199, the War Department appropriation bill, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 
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TERMS OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF CON- 
* GRESS 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication 
from the Governor of California announcing the ratification 
by that State of the proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States fixing the commencement of 
the terms of President and Vice President and Members of 
Congress and fixing of time of assembling of Congress. 
ASCERTAINMENT OF ELECTORS OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 

APPOINTED FOR THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication 
from the Secretary of State transmitting certified photostat 
copy of a certificate of the final ascertainment of electors 
of President and Vice President of the United States ap- 
pointed for the State of Tennessee on November 8, 1932. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Green, indefinitely, on account of illness in family. 

To Mr. AlL coop, for four days, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Atmon, for four days, on account of official busi- 
ness. 
To Mr. LamsetuH, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. CLARK of North Carolina, two days, on account of 
important business. 

To Mr. Weaver, one week, on account of important public 
business, 

To. Mr. Suttrvan of New York, indefinitely, on account 
of illness. 

INDIANS OF THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 8750), relative to restrictions applica- 
ble to Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma, for 
printing. ; 

LOANS FOR CROP PRODUCTION AND HARVESTING 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 5160) to provide 
for loans to farmers for crop production and harvesting 
during the year 1933, and for other purposes, with House 
amendments, insist upon the amendments of the House, and 
agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. JONES, 
FULMER, Larsen, HAUGEN, and PURNELL. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 5059. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across Lake Champlain at or near 
Rouses Point, N. Y., and a point at or near Alburgh, Vt. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
50 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, January 21, 1933, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Tentative list of committee hearings scheduled for Satur- 
day, January 21, 1933, as reported to the floor leader: 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 


Hearings, Virgin Islands. 
BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Hearings on H. R. 13819, H. R. 14304, and H. R. 14252, 
relative to farm mortgages, extension of Glass-Steagall Act, 
and silver. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. PALMISANO: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 4673. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to in- 
corporate the trustees of the Female Orphan Asylum in 
Georgetown and the Washington City Orphan Asylum in 
the District of Columbia,” approved May 24, 1828, as 
amended by act of June 23, 1874; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1886). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLLIER: Committee on Ways and Means. House 
Joint Resolution 561. A joint resolution amending section 
2 of the joint resolution entitled Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President, under certain conditions, to invite the 
participation of other nations in the Chicago World’s Fair, 
providing for the admission of their exhibits, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 5, 1929, and amending section 
7 of the act entitled “An act to protect the copyrights and 
patents of foreign exhibitors at A Century of Progress (Chi- 
cago World’s Fair Centennial Celebration), to be held at 
Chicago, III., in 1933,” approved July 19, 1932; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1888). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mrs. ESLICK: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
H. R. 13879. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to sell certain property in St. Louis, Mo.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1887). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 11964) granting an increase of pension to Georgianna 
Furey, and the same was referred to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. . 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 14339) to 
authorize the payment of the expenses of prosecuting claims 
against the United States by the Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Apache Tribes from the tribal fund of such tribes, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 14340) authorizing the 
sale of certain property no longer required for public pur- 
poses in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14341) to amend paragraph 42a of sec- 
tion 8 of Public Law No. 435, an act making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
and for other purposes, approved March 4, 1913; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 14342) providing for loans 
or advances by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
the purpose of securing the postponement of the foreclosure 
of farm mortgages for a period of two years, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 14343) to repeal the tax 
on bank checks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14344) to restore the 2-cent rate of 
postage on first-class mail matter; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 14345) requiring certificates 
of public convenience and necessity for the establishment 
and operation of branch banks; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: Resolution (H. Res. 358) requesting 
the United States flags to be fiown at half staff during cer- 
tain hours; to the Committee on Accounts. 
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By Mr. MEAD: Resolution (H. Res. 359) opposing the let- 
ting of new air mail contracts or renewals or extensions of 
existing contracts until the committee authorized by the 
House of Representatives submits its report; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PESQUERA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 564) to 
validate an act of the fourth special session of the Twelfth 
Legislature of Puerto Rico entitled “An act authorizing the 
Governor of Puerto Rico to guarantee repayment, in the 
name of the people of Puerto Rico, of loans made by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to the agricultural 
credit corporations of the Island of Puerto Rico, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 21, 1932; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. NORTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 565) to 
provide for the maintenance of public order and the protec- 
tion of life and property in connection with the presidential 
inaugural ceremonies in 1933; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. AYRES: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 566) to 
amend the revenue act of 1932; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 14346) for the relief of 
Frank Kroegel, alias Francis Kroegel; to the Committee on 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 14347) for the relief of Mary 
Byrkett Sinks; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DE PRIEST: A bill (H. R. 14348) for the relief of 
Bennie Simes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14349) for the relief of Robert T. Green; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 14350) 
granting an increase of pension to Anthony Germino; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPE: A bill (H. R. 14351) granting an increase 
of pension to Leota L. Sanford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 14352) for 
the relief of John W. Taylor; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. McCORMACE: A bill (H. R. 14353) for the relief 
of James Philip Coyle; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 14354) for the relief 
of Arlington Peaslee; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 14355) granting a pension to 
Sarah E. Sutton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 14356) for the 
relief of Claudius A. Beall, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WELCH: A bill (H. R. 14357) for the relief of 
Edward Earl Bain; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WEST: A bill (H. R. 14358) granting a pension to 
Ray C. Eckels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9701. By Mr. BOEHNE: Petition of the Methodist 
churches of Georgetown and Crandall, Ind., praying for 
the retention of the eighteenth amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

9702. By Mr. BUCKBEE: Petition of Bessie Van Kleeck 
and 46 others, all residents of Sycamore, Ill., urging Con- 
gress to pass the Sparks-Capper stop-alien representation 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9703. By Mr. CONDON: Petition of James Burton, Arthur 
B. Wall, Ernest Di Ziulio, and 285 other citizens of Rhode 
Island, protesting against any repeal or modification of 
existing legislation beneficial to Spanish War veterans, their 
widows, or dependents; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

9704. By Mr. CULKIN: Resolution of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Oswego, N. Y., protesting against 
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the modification of the eighteenth amendment or the return 
of legalized beer, and urging adequate appropriations for law 
enforcement; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9705. Also, petition of Rhoda Clement and sundry other 
citizens of Richland and Orwell, N. Y., favoring the so- 
called stop-alien representation amendment in future ap- 
portionments for congressional districts; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

9706. By Mr. DELANEY: Petition of the General Henry 
W. Lawton, No. 21, Department of New York, United Span- 
ish War Veterans, urging favorable consideration of all 
legislation in defense of the Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

9707. Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, urging more concrete economies in Federal expendi- 
tures and not additional taxation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

9708. Also, petition of Peter Henderson & Co., seedsmen, 
of New York City, urging the passage of the bill restoring 
first-class mail to the 2-cent rate; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

9709. Also, petition of the Pan-American Bureau, credit 
adjusters, of Brooklyn, N. Y., urging that the first-class 
mail be put back on the 2-cent rate, and that the lower 
rates be increased at once so that such service may be self- 
supporting; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9710. Also, petition of the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce, protesting against questions 3 and 4 of referendum 
No. 64 on governmental debts due to the United States, a 
referendum of the United States Chamber of Commerce; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

9711. By Mr. EVANS of California: Petition of Blanche 
Fulton and approximately 60 others, urging the passage of 
stop-alien-representation amendment to the United States 
Constitution; to the Committee on Labor. 

9712. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of the Manhattan Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Manhattan, Kans., making certain recom- 
mendations for legislation concerning railroads; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9713. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Jop- 
lin, Mo., urging enactment of House bill 11642; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9714. Also, petition urging support of railway pension bills, 
S. 4646 and H. R. 9891; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

9715. Also, letters from W. B. Flint, local manager Long- 
Bell Lumber Sales Corporation of Ames, and B. M. Coombs, 
local manager Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corporation of Med- 
ford, Okla., urging support of House bill 13790, for the pro- 
tection of American industry and labor against foreign 
intrusion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9716. By Mr. HANCOCK of New York: Petition of Flor- 
ence M. Palmer and other residents of Cortland County, 
N. Y., favoring the stop-alien amendment to the Constitu- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9717. By Mr. KOPP: Petition of Rev. F. C. Witzigman and 
other citizens of Washington, Iowa, urging support of the 
stop-alien-representation amendment to the United States 
Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9718. Also, petition of Rev. Arthur A. Vinz and many other 
citizens of Washington, Iowa, urging support of the stop- 
alien-representation amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9719. Also, petition of J. O. Crawford and many other 
citizens of Washington, Iowa, urging support of the stop- 
alien-representation amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9720. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Resolution of the Oakland 
Woman’s. Christian Temperance Union, of Topeka, Kans., 
opposing any legislation tending to nullify, weaken, or repeal 
the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act and urging 
adequate appropriations for the enforcement thereof; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9721. Also, petition of the Oakland Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, of Topeka, Kans., urging the establish- 
ment of a Federal motion-picture commission; declare the 
motion-picture industry a public utility, to regulate the trade 
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practices of the industry, to supervise the selection and 
treatment of subject matter during the processes of pro- 
duction, and providing for the regulation and supervision of 
all pictures in interstate and foreign commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9722. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, referring to governmental debts due the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9723. Also, petition of the Merchants Association of New 
York, referring to additional taxation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

9724. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petitions of citizens of the State 
of Indiana, protesting against discriminatory operation of 
busses and trucks against railroads; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9725. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Carrie H. Ayer, chairman 
of a public meeting, proposing to legalize beer and repeal 
or modify the eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

9726. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of the Merchants Associa- 
tion of New York, referring to taxation, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

9727. Also, petition of J. & L. Adikes, fiour and bakers’ 
supplies, Jamaica, N. Y., opposing the domestic-allotment 
plan; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9728. Also, petition of Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., referring to governmental debts due to the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9729. Also, petition of Peter Henderson & Co., New York 
City, referring to first-class postal rates; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

9730. By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Memorial of the Twenty- 
first Legislature of the State of Idaho, protesting against 
the enactment of House bill 13558; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

9731. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of citizens of Osborne, 
Downs, Cawker City, Bloomington, and Portis, Kans., sub- 
mitted by J. W. Chandler and signed by 37 others, favoring 
the passage of the stop-alien-representation amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

9732. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Whitewater, Mich., opposing the action of 
Congress in attempting to legalize the sale of intoxicating 
beer; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 21, 1933 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 10, 1933) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—APPROVAL OF BILLS 

Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts: 

On January 19, 1933: 

S. 4791. An act to amend the United States mining laws 
applicable to the city of Prescott municipal watershed in the 
Prescott National Forest within the State of Arizona; 

S. 5183. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of County Commissioners of Allegheny County, Pa., 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Monongahela River between the city of Pittsburgh and the 
borough of Homestead, Pa.; and 

S. 5231. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo. 

On January 20, 1933: 

8. 5252. An act providing for payment of $25 to each en- 
rolled Chippewa Indian of Minnesota from the funds stand- 
ing to their credit in the Treasury of the United States. 
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On January 21, 1933: 

S. 4095. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pun- 
ish the unlawful breaking of seals of railroad cars contain- 
ing interstate or foreign shipments, the unlawful entering 
of such cars, the stealing of freight and express packages 
or baggage or articles in process of transportation in inter- 
state shipment, and the felonious asportation of such 
freight or express packages or baggage or articles therefrom 
into another district of the United States, and the felonious 
possession or reception of the same,” approved February 13, 
1913, as amended (U. S. C., title 18, secs. 409-411), by ex- 
tending its provisions to provide for the punishment of 
stealing or otherwise unlawful taking of property from pas- 
senger cars, sleeping cars, or dining cars, or from passengers 
on such cars while such cars are parts of interstate trains, 
and authorizing prosecution therefor in any district in which 
the defendant may have taken or been in possession of the 
property stolen or otherwise unlawfully taken. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (S, 5160) to provide for 
loans to farmers for crop production and harvesting during 
the year 1933, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the 
Senate; agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Jones, Mr. FULMER, Mr. Larsen, Mr. Haucen, and Mr. 
PuRNELL were appointed managers on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bill and joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 5059. An act to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across Lake Champlain at or near 
Rouses Point, N. Y., and a point at or near Alburgh, Vt.; 
and 

H. J. Res. 559. Joint resolution to exempt from the tax 
on admissions amounts paid for admission tickets sold by 
authority of the committee on inaugural ceremonies on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the President elect in March, 
1933. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Couzens Kean Russell 
Austin Cutting Kendrick Schuyler 
Bailey Dale Keyes Sheppard 
Barbour Davis Shipstead 
Barkley Dickinson La Follette Shortridge 
B Fess wis Smith 
Blaine Fletcher Logan Smoot 
Borah Frazier Long Steiwer 
Bratton George McGill Swanson 
Brookhart Glass McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Glenn Moses Thomas, Okla 
Bulkley Gore Neely ell 
Bulow Grammer Norbeck Tydings 
Byrnes Harrison Nye Vandenberg 
Capper Hastings Oddie Wagner 
Caraway Hawes Patterson Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Coolidge Hebert Reynolds Watson 
Copeland Howell Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 

gan Johnson Robinson,Ind. White 


Mr. HEBERT. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Mercatr] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR], the junior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Hutt], the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BLackl, the junior Senator from Alabama 
(Mr, BANKHEAD], the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL], 
and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] are absent on 
official business, visiting Muscle Shoals. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered 
to their names, a quorum is present, 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of South Carolina, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

A concurrent resolution requesting the Senate of the United States 
to ratify the seaway treaty 

Whereas there is now being considered by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the United States Senate what is known as 
“The Seaway Treaty”; and 

Whereas the ratification of said treaty will clear the way for 
extending ocean carriage 1,500 miles inland to the heart of the 
continent; and 

Whereas it is, therefore, to the great interest of the United 
States that said treaty be speedily ratified: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved dy the House of Representatives (the Senate concur- 
ring), That the General Assembly of South Carolina does hereby 
petition the Senate of the United States to ratify The Seaway 
Treaty during the present session of Congress; and it is further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the 
United States Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a letter 
from Benjamin J. Rehert, of Baltimore, Md., making sug- 
gestions relative to commodity prices and banking, which 
was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
Umatilla County Pomona Grange, Freewater, Oreg., favoring 
the passage of legislation to make effective a bounty or sub- 
sidy in connection with the tariff on wheat, which were 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also laid before the Senate the petition of Sidney M. 
Smoot and sundry other citizens (being single men and 
widowers) of the District of Columbia, praying that in the 
distribution of the $625,000 recently appropriated for the 
relief of needy residents of the District of Columbia that 
single men and widowers be not discriminated against and 
that such fund be not distributed solely to married persons 
and single women, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also laid before the Senate an affidavit signed by 
Eduarda K. Baltuff (Harris), of Savannah, Ga., relative to 
the alleged so-called ZEV conspiracy, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter in the nature of a 
petition from Solon W. Bingham, of Boston, Mass., praying 
for the adoption of the so-called Sparks-Capper stop alien 
representation amendment to the Constitution, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also laid before the Senate the memorial of C. L. Wood- 
ward and sundry other citizens of Sullivan County, Pa., 
remonstrating against the repeal or modification of the na- 
tional prohibition law so as to permit the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
East Pasadena Church of the Nazarene, the First Church 
of the Nazarene, the Bresee Church of the Nazarene, and the 
Foursquare Gospel Church, all of Pasadena, Calif., protest- 
ing against the repeal of the cighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution or the repeal or modification of the national 
prohibition law, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KEAN presented letters and telegrams in the nature 
of memorials from sundry banks and citizens in the State 
of New Jersey, remonstrating against the practice of giving 
publicity to loans made by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, which were referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. GRAMMER presented resolutions adopted by the 
Chambers of Commerce of Forks and Wenatchee, and also 
West Seattle Post No. 160, the American Legion, of Seatile, 
all in the State of Washington, favoring the passage of 
legislation to compensate for depreciated foreign currencies, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented resolutions adopted by the 
Detroit (Mich.) Council of Churches, favoring the prompt 
ratification of the World Court protocols, such measure of 
disarmament of the nations as can be effected at this time, 
and the peaceful solution of international disputes, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Ber- 
rien Springs, Mich., remonstrating against the passage of 
legislation to modify the national prohibition law so as to 
permit the manufacture and sale of beer with an alcoholic 
content of 4 per cent according to volume, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented resolutions adopted by 69 
members of the W. C. T. U., of Nevada, and 300 members 
of the W. C. T. U., of Oskaloosa, in the State of Iowa, pro- 
testing against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment to 
the Constitution or the repeal or modification of the na- 
tional prohibition law, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented petitions, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Terril, Spirit Lake, and Milford, and of Mrs. 
C. A. McLarnand and other citizens of Macksburg, T. H. 
Jeys and other citizens of Cresco, Mrs. Mack Robinson and 
other citizens of Winterset, and Rev. M. A. Wyman and 
other citizens of Centerville, all in the State of Iowa, remon- 
strating against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment 
to the Constitution or the repeal or modification of the 
national prohibition law, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by the 
Thomas E. Atkinson Association (Inc.), of the State of 
New York, favoring the financing of the construction of the 
Tri-Boro Bridge through a loan from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Good Citi- 
zenship League, of Flushing, N. Y., favoring the passage of 
legislation providing for the exclusion of aliens in the count 
of population for the appointment of Representatives in 
Congress, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Bronx- 
ville, New Rochelle, Mount Vernon, Hastings, and Larch- 
mont, all in the State of New York, remonstrating against 
the curtailment or elimination of appropriations for the 
maintenance of citizens’ military training camps, which were 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Branch No. 
42, the Fleet Reserve Association, of the Bronx, N. Y., and 
vicinity, remonstrating against proposed reductions in the 
pay of enlisted men of the Navy, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Rockland 
County Chapter, Reserve Officers’ Association of the United 
States, of New York State, favoring the making of ade- 
quate appropriations for the maintenance of the Regular 
Army, the National Guard, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
citizens’ military training camps, annual rifle matches, and 
civilian rifle clubs, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Yonkers Teu- 
tonia, of Yonkers, and Erste Jablohower Lodge, No. 477, 
I. O. B. A., of New York City, in the State of New York, 
favoring the repeal of the so-called economy act, which were 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented memorials, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Rochester and vicinity, in the State of New York, 
remonstrating against proposed reductions in appropriations 
for and in the personnel of the Marine Corps, which were 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at Rochester, N. Y., 
by the New York State Horticultural Society favoring the 
ratification of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway treaty 
with Canada, which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Gen. Henry 
W. Lawton Camp, No. 21, Department of New York, United 
Spanish War Veterans, of Brooklyn, N. Y., remonstrating 
against curtailment of pensions, disability allowances, and 
compensation to veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
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He also presented resolutions adopted by the Dolgeville 
Exchange Club, of Dolgeville, N. Y., favoring Fedéral regu- 
lation of common carriers on the highways and by water- 
transportation agencies, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of New York 
City and Brooklyn, N. Y., remonstrating against proposed 
legislation providing for agricultural relief through the so- 
called domestic-allotment plan, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens and or- 
ganizations of the State of New York, remonstrating against 
the repeal of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
or the repeal or modification of the national prohibition 
law, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at Rochester, 
N. L., by the New York State Horticultural Society, favoring 
the enactment of legislation to establish within the Treas- 
ury Department a stabilization bureau for the perpetuation 
of the gold standard, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


FEDERAL LAND-BANK PRACTICES IN MONTANA 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have a com- 
munication from a very high-class lawyer of my State, who 


writes me concerning foreclosures instituted and prosecuted 


by the Federal land bank at Spokane. It contains informa- 
tion of a character so important that I am going to ask 
that it be incorporated in the Recorp in full. I want to 
invite the attention of Senators particularly to a few para- 
graphs of the letter. 

Having referred to the appropriation of $125,000,000 made 
by Congress primarily for purposes of enabling the Federal 
land banks to grant extensions to borrowers in these times, 
he calls my attention to actual cases of foreclosures that 
are now being prosecuted in the county in which he lives. 
In this connection he says: 


Our Federal land bank has woefully fallen down as an aid to 
our farmers and has, indeed, become a considerable factor in their 
destruction. Many of the foreclosures, in fact most of them, could 
have been avoided. When one recalls that each payment of an 
amortization installment retires a portion of the principal debt, 
it is apparent that some leniency could be extended farmers who 
are honest and able but, through the misfortune of grasshoppers, 
drought, and low prices, can not meet their payments. 

Particularly is this true in cases gathered for illustration from 
my notes where foreclosures were pressed in this county. I will 
burden this letter with a few of them: 

An instance where 11 installments had been paid, 2 were delin- 
quent, and 4 years of taxes unpaid. 

Another, where 21 payments had been made, 2 delinquent in- 
stallments, and 2 years of delinquent taxes. 

Again, one of 13 payments, with 2 delinquent installments, and 
no delinquent taxes. 

Another instance of 11 installments and a part of the twelfth 
having been paid, with 2 delinquent installments and 2 years of 
delinquent taxes. 

Another, where 20 amortization payments were made, with 6 
delinquent semiannual installments and no delinquent taxes. 

And so it runs, in similar manner, with 13, 15, and as high as 21 
payments. Giving you something concrete, gathered from their 
foreclosure record, an instance where 16 amortization payments 
of $325 each had been paid, or a payment of $5,200 of a loan of 
$9,700, covering 1,073.44 acres, there were 2 delinquent payments 
of $650 and delinquent taxes amounting to $494.52. 


He adds: 


I have personally read too many of the series of correspondence 
emanating from the bank and the borrower to be mistaken in 
this respect. The unfortunate farmer is set upon and harassed 
by the field agent, the management of the bank, and its legal 
department until driven to desperation. Our farmers in this area 
are almost altogether unable to meet their payments. Nearly all 
of them, or a big percentage of them at least, have delinquent 
taxes, and they are, I should judge from many recent consulta- 
tions, all or nearly all in danger of foreclosure. 

Somebody wrongly reports the policies of this bank to Washing- 
ton. I heard President Hoover, in his address at Des Moines, 
say that they were not prosecuting foreclosures and had not been 
foreclosing except in those instances where the farmer himself 
surrendered to the inevitable. This is not an exact quotation, but 
it is in effect what he said, and I wondered if that was reported 
to him by the Federal Land Bank Board. If so, it is in keeping 
with what must have been said, at least, by our regional bank. 

I talked with a responsible agricultural agent of the Milwaukee 
Railroad some time ago, and he was amazed at my narration of 
the true facts and circumstances concerning the bank's policies, 
for he had recently conversed with the officers of the regional 
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banks and they had declared in harmony with President Hoover's 
statement. 

Nevertheless, these foreclosures are taking place in every in- 
stance where the farmer does not submit to the ruinous practice 
of giving everything he has as security, placing himself in a posi- 
tion where he will be pauperized when foreclosure takes place, 
and, in addition, confronted with a deficiency judgment. 


Mr. President, I should not take the time to put this in 
the Recorp were it not for the fact that it is simply cumu- 
lative. Further evidence of the same character comes to me, 
and I have noted that the same policy is being pursued 
throughout the United States. Obviously this merits the 
attention of Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter 
wili be printed in the Recorp, as requested. 

The letter is as follows: 


: LEWISTOWN, MONT., January 9, 1933. 
Hon. THOMAS J. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR WaLsH: I have had in mind for a considerable 
period of time taking up with you the situation confronting our 
farmers in Montana in their relations with the Federal Land Bank 
of Spokane. 

Last spring one of the service clubs of this city, expressing alarm 
at the growing number of foreclosures and the apparent helpless- 
ness of our farmers to protect themselves, requested that I prepare 
and deliver an address on the subject of the operation and policies 
of the Federal land bank. To this subject I devoted considerable 
time and made an investigation of the conduct of its business in 
the Judith Basin, which I think fairly reflects its business methods 
elsewhere and, as I also judge, its business methods in other 
regional banks. 

This latter observation is prompted by an article appearing in 
the October 8 number of Colliers, by an author named White. His 
article quite clearly parallels, in its narration of facts, the in- 
numerable instances of our Spokane bank in its operations in this 
area. 

Later on I was again called upon to address a meeting of the 
chamber of commerce on the same subject and I, at that time, 
had secured some additional information. Since August, 1929, 
and up to the date of the assembling of my data for the addresses 
mentioned (which has been considerably added to since), the Fed- 
eral land bank had foreclosed upon 33,454 acres of land in Fergus 
County. 

Loans made by the bank are all amortization loans and run 
almost uniformly 32-year tenures. Under the provisions of sec- 
tion 771, title 12, U. S. C. A., as you are aware, this is the exclusive 
method of making loans, 

The original capital for these regional banks was prescribed as 
$750,000. (Sec. 691, U. S. C. A.) Under the provisions of section 
695, U. S. C. A., after the books of the bank were open for 30 days 
for subscriptions, it was made the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to subscribe for all stock not privately subscribed for. 
(Sec. 695, U. S. C. A.) 

I have been unable to ascertain definitely just who the stock- 
holders are in the regional banks at the present time, but it is 
contemplated by the act, of which the cited sections are a part, 
that these land banks shall be under the control of the United 
States Government through a national board consisting of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, ex officio, and five other members 
selected by the President. (Sec. 652, U. S. C. A.) 

I need now make no mention of the splendid plan and purpose. 
In March of last year Congress appropriated, to be used in the form 
of a subscription, $125,000,000, distributed among the 12 Federal 
land banks. Two million dollars of this appropriation was made 
available to the Spokane bank. In March, 1932, E. M. Ehrhardt, 
president of the Spokane bank, was quoted by the Associated 
Press to the effect that, since the appropriation did not “ consti- 
tute a moratorium or general extension of time to those who 
have received loans,” there would be no such construction of its 
provisions. He directed attention to the fact that the principal 
and interest due to the bank from borrowers each year exceeded 
$7,000,000, and argued that it is clear that the $2,000,000 made 
available “ would be exhausted in less than four months if whole- 
sale extensions were granted.” 

It will be recalled that additional funds may be obtained by 
the banks through the pyramiding of bond issues and I suspect 
that, if private capital is involved to any considerable extent, the 
troubles I shall point out flow naturally from that fact in con- 
junction with other sources of loss of profit. 

However that may be, our Federal land bank has woefully fallen 
down as an aid to our farmers, and has, indeed, become a con- 
siderable factor in their destruction. Many of the foreclosures, in 
fact, most of them, could have been avoided. When one recalls 
that each payment of an amortization installment retires a por- 
tion of the principal debt, it is apparent that some leniency 
could be extended farmers who are honest and able but through 
the misfortune of grasshoppers, drouth, or low prices can not meet 
their payments. 

Particularly is this true in cases gathered for illustration from 
my notes where foreclosures were pressed in this county. I will 
burden this letter with a few of them: An instance where 11 
installments had been paid, 2 were delinquent, and 4 years of 
taxes were unpaid; 
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Another where 21 payments had been made, 2 delinquent in- 
stallments, and 2 years of delinquent taxes; 

Again, one of 13 payments, with 2 delinquent installments, and 
no delinquent taxes; 

Another instance of 11 installments and a part of the twelfth 
having been paid, with two delinquent installments, and two years 
of delinquent taxes; 

Another where 20 amortization payments were made, with 
6 delinquent semiannual installments and no delinquent taxes. 

And so it runs, in similar manner, with 13, 15, and as high as 
21 payments. Giving you something concrete, gathered from their 
foreclosure record, an instance where 16 amortization payments 
of $325 each had been paid, or a payment of $5,200 of a loan of 
$9,700, covering 1,073.44 acres, there were two delinquent payments 
of $650 and delinquent taxes amounting to $494.52. 

In every instance, so far as I know—and I think the statement 
is correct—it is the policy of the bank in foreclosing to take a 
deficiency judgment; and I am reliably informed that it has been 
viciously stated, by responsible men in the bank, that this is done 
for the purpose of making an example of the farmer. Their field 
agents are particularly vicious. 

The mode of procedure is almost universally as follows: When 
the farmer fails to pay an installment of taxes, or an amortization 
installment, he is campaigned at once to make out a financial 
statement. I have never seen a more complete blank for search- 
ing out every last resource than the blank sent out for this 
purpose. He is then told that he will be granted an extension 
for the next ensuing installment, if he will give a chattel mortgage 
on everything he owns and including the crops to be raised the 
next season. 

Senator WALSH, I have personally read too many of the series 
of correspondence emanating from the bank and the borrower to 
be mistaken in this respect. The unfortunate farmer is set upon 
and harassed by the field agent, the management of the bank, and 
its legal department until driven to desperation. Our farmers in 
this area are almost altogether unable to meet their payments. 
Nearly all of them, or a big percentage of them, at least, have 
delinquent taxes, and they are, I should judge from many recent 
consultations, all, or nearly all, in danger of foreclosure. Z 

Somebody wrongly reports the policies of this bank to Washing- 
ton. I heard President Hoover, in his address at Des Moines, say 
that they were not prosecuting foreclosures and had not been fore- 
closing except in those instances where the farmer himself sur- 
rendered to the inevitable. This is not an exact quotation, but 
it is in effect what he said, and I wondered if that was reported 
to him by the Federal Land Bank Board. If so, it is in keeping 
with what must have been said at least by our regional bank. 

I talked with a responsible agricultural agent of the Milwaukee 
Railroad some time ago, and he was amazed at my narration of 
the true facts and circumstances concerning the bank's policies, 
for he had recently conversed with the officers of the regional bank 
and they had declared in harmony with President Hoover's 
statement. 

Nevertheless these foreclosures are taking place in every instance 
where the farmer does not submit to the ruinous practice of giving 
everything he has as security, placing himself in a position where 
he will be pauperized when foreclosure takes place, and, in addi- 
tion, confronted with a deficiency judgment. 

It hardly seems to me proper to take up so much of your time 
in considering this matter. It is difficult, however, to apprise you 
of what the law offices know is the practical situation and hold 
down the statements to reasonable brevity. I commend to you, if 
you have not already read it, the article in Colliers, and aJso shall 
be very glad to elaborate this statement, giving you a complete 
transcript of foreclosures and their practical basis, as exemplified 
by our records here. 

If I may talk in the abstract for a paragraph or two, I wish to 
say that a complete snd thorough congressional investigation of 
the operation of the Federal land banks should be made. I can 
name, of our most highly responsible farmers here, a goodly num- 
ber who, if they produced the correspondence with their bank and 
narrated their experiences in this connection, would horrify any 
committee making the investigation. 

I suspect that greed of gain is entering in and it seems to me 
high time that this institution should be thwarted in its apparent 
purpose to drive the farmers out of existence and make of them 
tenant farmers. I am satisfied that the truth is not known gen- 
erally and I believe the Colliers article is putting the case mildly. 
I know that this letter only hints at the calamity that is rapidly 
overtaking our farmers in the Judith Basin. 

It is my suggestion that those members of the national board 
should be most thoroughly investigated before appointment to the 
end that they prove not to be simply the agents of private capital, 
in doing what the act was not designed to do, I have no doubt 
that money has been made by the banks by the use of Federal 
appropriations in the repurchase of bond issues. 

I am sure that if this has been called to your attention, you 
have taken steps to remedy the matter, but if perchance your 
information has come from official sources, I feel sure that that 
has been of a misleading nature. No investigation which does not 
result in the hearing of testimony of the borrowers will give any 
adequate idea of the autocracy of this institution in its operation. 

For more than 20 years I have been connected with our local 
banks and I am now still a director in one of them, and I believe 
I understand sound banking and proper banking methods. I 
solicit from you such further correspondence in the matter as you 
care to have with me and assure you that I shall do everything in 
my power to acquaint you with the practical situation in any way 
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you suggest, but I do say without hesitation that if our farmers 
are to be saved something must be done, and done now. 

I trust, my dear Senator, that I have not unduly burdened you 
with what, I think, is of great moment to our farmers, and I am 
sure that whatever seems advisable your experience will enable you 
to do. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
H. LEONARD DEKALB. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLIC LANDS AND SURVEYS COMMITTEE 


Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 4674) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to issue patents to 
school sections 16 and 36, granted to the States by the act 
approved February 22, 1889, by the act approved January 25, 
1927 (44 Stat. 1026), and by any other act of Congress, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
1104) thereon. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that on to-day, January 21, 1933, that com- 
mittee presented to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 5059) to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across Lake Champlain at or near 
Rouses Point, N. Y., and a point at or near Alburgh, Vt. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 5476) granting a pension to Fannie Standifird 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 5477) granting an increase of pension to Jane 
Paro (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FRAZIER (by request): 

A bill (S. 5478) authorizing an appropriation for payment 
to the Uintah, White River, and Uncompahgre Bands of 
Ute Indians in the State of Utah for certain coal lands, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 5479) for the relief of George B. Marx; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TYDINGS (by request) : 

A bill (S. 5480) giving the protection of the law to the 
worker’s right to work and guaranteeing him an equal share 
of the employment available; forming trade associations to 
effectuate such rights and to enable such industries to sta- 
bilize business and to provide certain benefits for their 
employees; and imposing certain excise taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

A bill (S. 5481) authorizing persons, firms, corporations, 
associations, or societies to file bills of interpleader or bills 
in the nature of interpleader; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 5482) granting a pension to Thomas A. Rine- 
hart (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 5483) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
in behalf of Indians to purchase the allotments of deceased 
Indians, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 5485) establishing a State game refuge on 
islands in the Egg Lakes in the White Earth Indian Reserva- 
tion in the State of Minnesota; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. $ 

CHANGES OF REFERENCE 

On motion of Mr. NEELY, the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 2231) for the relief of Henry C. Perrine, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. Barsour, the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys was discharged from the further consideration 
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of the bill (S. 5469) to provide for the creation of the Morris- 

town National Historical Park in the State of New Jersey, 

and for other purposes, and it was referred to the Com- 

mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

AMENDMENT TO THE TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 
APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. HEBERT submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 13520, the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments appropriation bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

On page 79, line 18, after “16,” to insert “(a)”; and on page 80, 
after line 7, to insert the following: 

" (b) Section 319 of Part II of the legislative appropriation act, 
fiscal year 1933, shall not apply to any refund or credit allowed 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue prior to July 1, 1932, on 
account of an overpayment in respect of any internal revenue tax. 
Appropriations for the payment of any such refund, as well as 
for the payment of interest upon any such refund or credit, shall 
be available for the payment of principal and interest computed 


in accordance with the laws with respect to interest in force at 
the time of the allowance of such refund or credit.” 


EXPENSES, THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PRIVATE AERIAL 
LAW (S. DOC. NO. 175) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the inclosed report from the Secretary of State to the end 
that legislation may be enacted authorizing an appropriation 
in the sum of $3,500 for the expenses of participation by the 
United States in the third international conference on 
private aerial law to be held-in Rome, Italy, in 1933. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

TRE WHITE House, January 21, 1933. 


REPORT OF THE ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN - 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying report, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the requirements of section 6 of the 
trading with the enemy act, I transmit herewith for the 
information of the Congress, the annual report of the Alien 
Property Custodian on proceedings had under the trading 
with the enemy act for the year ended December 31, 1932. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THE Waite House, January 21, 1933. 


PROHIBITION REPEAL—ADDRESS BY JOUETT SHOUSE 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp excerpts from an address by 
Hon. Jouett Shouse upon the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment, the address having been delivered on January 
17 at Louisville, Ky. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


The outcome of repeal legislation at the moment hangs in the 
balance. It would be perfectly simple to get Congress to submit 
a resolution modifying the eighteenth amendment. The recent 
action of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate indicates that it 
may be quite difficult—if not impossible—to secure from the 
present Congress a resolution for outright repeal. 

On the opening day of the winter session there was offered in 
the House of Representatives a proposal which met the expecta- 
tions of the country with reference to repeal and which fulfilled 
the promise of the Democratic platform—a pledge that received 
overwhelming indorsement in the November elections. This reso- 
lution, presented under suspension of the rules and not subject to 
amendment, received a vote of 272 as against 144, only 6 less than 
the two-thirds necessary to its passage through the House. 

That vote represented a sweeping victory for repeal because the 
Same House less than nine months before had refused even to 
consider mere modification by a vote of 187 for and 227 against 
the motion to bring up the Beck-Linthicum measure for action. 

Monday of last week the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
reported out a resolution to be considered in that body. This 
resolution represents an unfortunate attempt at political expedi- 
ency. It seems an apparent effort to ignore the mandate of the 
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people as given in the last election and to continue the ignoble 
experiment of Federal control of legislation which affects pecu- 
liarly the life and habits of the people and which, under our form 
of government, has its only proper place in the several States. 

The first section of this Senate anomaly provides for the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment. The next two sections nullify 
the first, for they seek, instead of correcting the situation that 
has grown up with the attempt of Federal enforcement of a police 
statute, to prolong the necessity of Federal jurisdiction in an 
intolerable way. 

With section 2 of the resolution I have no particular quarrel, 
although admittedly it is superfluous. It would seek to put into 
the Constitution the protection of so-called dry States against 
the shipment of liquor from outside territory. The power to 
afford such protection is already inherent in the Congress under 
the commerce clause of the Constitution, and legislation with 
this in view has been on the statute books for years, as embodied 
in the Webb-Kenyon law and the Reed rider of the postal appro- 
priation bill. 

The constitutionality of the Webb-Kenyon Act was attacked im- 
mediately after its passage some 20 years ago. The case wended 
its tortuous way through the courts and a decision was not handed 
down by the Supreme Court for approximately four years, but that 
decision when made upheld the constitutionality of the law and 
thus upheld the right of Congress under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution to pass all legislation necessary to protect States 
whose laws prohibit the importation or sale of spirituous liquors 
from invasion of their rights. Moreover, the validity of the Webb- 
Kenyon Act and of other legislation along similar lines has been 
in no wise affected by the adoption of the eighteenth amendment 
or the passage of the Volstead law. This fact was emphasized by 
ton Supreme Court in a decision rendered as recently as May of 

year. 

In these circumstances it is apparent that the constitutional 
power embodied in section 2 of the resolution now pending before 
the Senate is wholly unnecessary. As before stated, however, I 
have no particular quarrel with this proposed provision, for if its 
inclusion in the repeal resolution will give a greater feeling of 
security to those States which may desire to remain dry after the 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment, then I am perfectly willing 
that they should have such assurance. 

It is with the third section of the pending resolution that I 
take definite issue. That section reads as follows: “ Congress 
shall have concurrent power to regulate or prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating liquors to be drunk on the premises where sold.” 

An expression of intent which starts out with provision for 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment and later embodies within 
its terms the assertion of Federal power in the control of the 
method of the sale of liquor is wholly inconsistent. It is neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl, nor even good red herring. The attempt to 
enforce it would involve most of the evils of the present system 
and probably new evils of which we do not now have knowledge. 
It would mean a continuance of huge Federal expenditures to 
maintain an army of snoopers and snipers. It would mean a 
continuance of the reign of racketeering and crime, of bribery 
and corruption, of Federal interference in the lives and habits of 
the people. 

The Chicago Tribune puts it this way: “The folly of such a 
provision is not a matter for rational argument. It has been 
demonstrated by experience. It will perpetuate the speakeasy. 
It will keep prohibition in national politics. It will perpetuate 
the revolt of the people of the so-called wet States against the 
imposition of the will of dry States if the latter can muster a 
majority in Congress. It will leave the door open to a continu- 
ance of the methods of Federal enforcement, including the murder 
of citizens and the confiscation of property.” 

Some distinguished Members of the Senate have ventured the 
opinion that the concurrent power sought to be given would never 
be exercised by Congress. If that be true, then why confer it? 
The history of national legislation, however, has shown that wher- 
ever concurrent power or any other power was conferred Congress 
very promptly has proceeded to take advantage of the authority. 
And if the distinguished apologists for this indefensible section 
are right in their surmise that Congress might not at first care 
to exercise its jurisdiction, is it not irrefutable that there would 
be continuous effort by overzealous prohibitionists to induce, if not 
to compel, the Congress to legislate in accordance with this pro- 
posed section of the repeal amendment? 

The practical fact is—and it is recognized by even those adyo- 
cates of the section who are honest in their expressions concern- 
ing it—that this provision has been injected in order that there 
may be a continuance of Federal authority over a function that 
belongs peculiarly and properly to the States. The practical result 
is certain to be a renewed agitation of the whole prohibition 
question every time Congress meets, with the inevitable result 
of increased confusion and continuous discussion to the detri- 
ment of all proper duties of the National Legislature. As the 
New York Herald Tribune says, “the attempt would simply per- 
petuate the conditions of lawlessness that now prevail. And the 
authority to make it would render Congress forever a battle ground 
of the liquor controversy to the exclusion of its proper function.” 

And your own influential newspaper, the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, remarks that: “Instead of settling the disturbing liquor 
question, it would perpetuate that question. For every congres- 
sional campaign would be a desperate fight between the drys and 
the wets for the control of Congress, as the drys would realize that 
only through their control of Congress would they be able to con- 
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trol and abolish the rights of the States to attend to their own 
business in the regulation of the liquor traffic.” 

The Association Against the Prohibition Amendment does not 
desire to attempt dogmatic jurisdiction over legislation for pro- 
hibition reform. We do not believe that any outside group should 
assume to set itself up as the arbiter of congressional action. On 
the other hand, we feel that Congress is the servant, not the mas- 
ter, of the people, that its members have been chosen to make 
effective the popular will, and that where the people have ex- 
pressed themselves clearly upon any given proposition the Con- 
gress which represents them must promptly and honestly put the 
mandate into effect. 

As to the mandate of the last election there is no question. 
The men and women of America want the opportunity to pass 
upon the question of outright repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. They do not purpose that the issue shall be circumscribed 
or embarrassed or confused by a lot of qualifications. The Sen- 
ate resolution represents not what the people want or what they 
expect. It represents a perverted attempt to appeal to both wets 
and drys. It does not contemplate repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment but rather an abortive substitute which fails to em- 
body what the people demand and what they are entitled to have. 

In my judgment this deceptive make-shift will not pass, but, 
speaking for the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, 
if by any chance it should receive the necessary votes in the 
two Houses of Congress and be offered to the States for adoption, 
we shall do all we can to persuade the States to withhold ratifi- 
cation. There is both a duty and a responsibility involved to 
those groups which have contended for repeal. They must try 
to see that the character of resolution offered represents an honest 
attempt to deal with a grave problem. Our association would 
stultify its mental integrity, it would cast aspersion upon the 
reason for its creation, it would destroy the work of education 
that it has carried on for 12 years if it gave approval to—indeed 
if it did not frankly condemn—such a proposal as that brought 
forth by the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. 

The New York Times made the following editorial comment in 
its issue of January 11: 

“To add the last stroke of genius to this masterpiece of evasion, 
ratification by legislatures is substituted for ratification by State 
conventions.” 

It will be recalled that both the Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms adopted last June specified that any suggested constitutional 
amendment bearing upon prohibition should be referred for rati- 
fication, not to the legislatures of the several States but to con- 
ventions in the several States. Opposed in their attitudes on many 
phases of the subject there was absolute accord upon this provi- 
sion. Further, it should be borne in mind that while in each 
convention two different platform planks upon prohibition were 
offered, every proposal that was considered embodied the conven- 
tion method of reference, And to this provision not the slightest 
protest was made in either convention. Has it come to the point 
that Members of Congress will sit as delegates to a party conven- 
tion and indorse one method of procedure which constitutes a 
definite pledge to the electorate and then sit as Members of Con- 
gress and adopt a form of procedure that is absolutely contrary to 
the promises made? By what excuse can such conduct be justi- 
fied? Are party platforms to be considered mere scraps of paper? 
Do they represent the attempt to deceive rather than to educate 
the public as to what may be expected? 

Naturally, there was a reason for the declaration in favor of the 
convention method of ratification. When President Hoover's 
Wickersham Commission made its report it called attention to the 
fact that the eighteenth amendment had been submitted for 
action by legislatures, thus depriving the masses of the people of 
any right to express themselves upon it. This circumstance was 
emphasized by the commission as one of the justified reasons for 
widespread dissatisfaction with the ratification of the amendment. 

There can be no argument that if, even remotely, the attempt is 
to be made to establish a popular referendum upon the question of 
repeal it can be secured only through provision for ratification 
by State conventions. Members of legislatures are elected because 
of a variety of reasons. In the case of the legislatures now in 
session, or that will convene later this year, there was no contest 
anywhere between candidates on the subject of prohibition. The 
country accepted the mandate of the party platforms and assumed 
that Congress without question would refer its repeal proposal to 
conventions rather than to legislatures. But now it is urged in 
the Senate that the platform promises be entirely ignored, that 
the people again be deprived of the right to pass upon a question 
which so closely affects them, and that barter and trade and log- 
rolling, such as would be possible upon this subject in a legislative 
body, shall supersede direct expression of the popular will through 
State conventions. > 

It has been pointed out by the Scripps-Howard newspapers that 
under the legislative systems now prevailing in the States of the 
Union 132 State senators in 13 States would have it in their 
power to defeat ratification of the amendment. The opportunity 
so to do will be provided if the pending resolution should pass. 

The legislative apportionment in the various States is not based 
upon population. The rural sections have representation that is 
wholly disproportionate to the urban centers. In some instances 
one member of the State senate is provided for each county, and 
whether the population of a county is 500 people or 500,000 people 
the system is not changed. Thus it is clear that our State legis- 
latures as at present constituted do not offer the opportunity to 
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express the popular will or yoice views that might obtain as a 
result of actual popular vote. 

Upon what ground is excuse made for this action of the Judici- 
ary Committee of the Senate? In so far as the press discloses 
its proceedings the motive of economy is given as the reason. It 
is asserted that the election of delegates to the State conven- 
tions and the holding of such conventions would involve an ex- 
pense to the Federal Government of perhaps $10,000,000. 

Probably that is true. Let us accept it as a correct figure. 
Let us assume that the expense may reach an even larger sum. 
Even in these times of depression, would the Government not be 
justified in such an appropriation in order to secure an unquali- 
fied expression of the popular will upon this vexing and con- 
troversial question? And would it not be worth all that is sug- 
gested, and much more besides, for the people to have the oppor- 
tunity to root out of their Constitution a police power which 
never belonged there and return to the States control over the 
entire liquor question? 

It is undenied even by the most ardent advocate of prohibi- 
tion that literally billions of dollars are involved now in the 
illicit liquor industry, and the Federal Government not only 
gathers no tax therefrom but is put to the expense of multiplied 
millions each year in the attempt to enforce an unenforceable 
law. On the ground of betterment of the fiscal affairs of the 
Nation there is every argument for prohibition reform. But there 
is even a higher right. The people of this country must be given 
the privilege of expressing themselves through their own conven- 
tions in the several States as to their wishes either for or against 
repeal. To-day there is widespread controversy as to how the 
people stand. Let us find out. The only method whereby a de- 
termination can be had is through the convention method of 
ratification. 

Perhaps it is a mere coincidence, but there is a startling analogy 
in the fact that the defenders of the eighteenth amendment, those 
who earnestly advocate its continuance and its further attempted 
enforcement, practically without exception, take the position that 
if any resolution is to be submitted it shall be referred to legis- 
latures. They admit that they propose this method because it 
will mean delay. Is not this of itself a compelling reason why 
those who favor repeal should insist upon reference to conven- 
tions? Certainly they may be assured thereby of two things: 
First, far more prompt action than could be achieved through 
legislatures, and, second, the opportunity for an honest and un- 
circumscribed expression of the popular will. 

The Baltimore Sun takes the following editorial position: “ There 
are compelling reasons why the issue should not be submitted to 
State legislatures. To do so would likely cause prolonged delay, 
inviting nation-wide participation in the fight in every State, 
offering opportunities for corruption, plunging the country into 
continued excitement and bad feeling, to say nothing of the 
chaotic conditions that would prevail while the issue was being 
settled.” 

A surprising development of the whole prohibition agitation of 
the last two months has been the assertion by many well-inten- 
tioned men and women, who honestly believe the eighteenth 
amendment should be retained, that the issue of prohibition was 
not involved in the recent election. Some of them have gone so 
far as to say that the people did not express themselves upon the 
question even remotely, that other considerations were responsible 
entirely for the verdict given. 

It is interesting to contrast the contentions now voiced by these 
zealous advocates with their expressions following the election of 
1928. Without exception they claimed in November of 1928 that 
the election of Herbert Hoover and a Republican Congress con- 
stituted a mandate from the American voters for retention of the 
eighteenth amendment. They declared unequivocally that it was a 
clear indorsement of national constitutional prohibition. For ex- 
ample, Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, chairman of the Women’s National 
Committee for Law Enforcement, used this significant language: 

The election of Herbert Hoover is the answer to the cry for a 
referendum on the eighteenth amendment. The voters have de- 
clared they want more, not less, prohibition; more, not. less, en- 
forcement of the eighteenth amendment. Mr. Hoover and the 
Republican Party have received a mandate on this amendment.” 
Mrs, Peabody asserted that the issue of the 1928 elections was 
“not the tariff nor the farm issue nor prosperity ” but that it was 
prohibition. 

Dr. F. Scott McBride, superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League, 
declared in 1928: “Hoover's overwhelming victory is conclusive 
proof that the great majority of the American people wish pro- 
hibition to succeed. This result is an impressive and decisive 
repudiation by the people of the Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment.” 

The Rev. Dr. Clarence True Wilson, general secretary of the 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, went a step farther. He said: “If 
Governor Smith and his partisans have the slightest regard for the 
interests of the Democratic Party, not to say of the country, they 
will surely accept the result of the election as final evidence that 
prohibition is the settled policy of the American people.” 

I have no desire either to challenge or to defend those interpreta- 
tions of the election of 1928, but I have the right to insist that 
the men and women favorable to the eighteenth amendment shall 
be consistent. 

Wholly aside from the fact that it was a Democrat rather than 
a Republican who was elected in 1932—and our association knows 
no partisanship—it is, of course, a matter of record that a presi- 
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dential candidate who stood 100 per cent for outright repeal 
and candidates for the Senate and House who stood with him on 
that platform were chosen over those who adhered to the principle 
of retention of a police regulation in the National Constitution. 
If our friends among the drys correctly analyzed the election results 
of 1928, will they not be equally frank in their acceptance of the 
results of 1932? 

The Rev. Dr. Daniel A. Poling, chairman of the allied forces 
for prohibition, issued a statement to newspapermen in Washing- 
ton on August 14 last, three days after President Hoover's accept- 
ance speech. Doctor Poling declared he started out with an 
organization of 1,500,000 voters who would support Mr. Hoover 
while seeking to bring about the election of Members of the Sen- 
ate and House who would oppose submission of the issue of 
repeal to the American people. 

“The allied forces,” Doctor Poling said, “will conduct an ag- 
gressive campaign for the election of Senators and Representa- 
bia whether they be Democrats or Republicans, who are against 
re 2 

In a subsequent exchange of telegrams with President Hoover, 
made public on August 23, Doctor Poling said the indorsement of 
Mr. Hoover by the allied forces had received the “overwhelming 
approval” of the members of the various dry organizations, and 
he added, “ This indorsement is already a rising tide that will, I 
es directly and largely affect election results in many 

At Winona Lake, Ind., on August 19, 1932, Doctor McBride, of 
the Anti-Saloon League, stated the issue clearly and accurately 
when he said: “Our major task as to the coming campaign is 
clearly presented in the election of Congressmen, who, in the last 
analysis, have sole responsibility for amending the Constitution. 
We will support those candidates who stand definitely committed 
in opposition to either repeal or modification.” 

Doctor McBride and his associates had every right to do just 
what he suggested. I have not the slightest doubt that they 
carried out literally the plan made clear in his statement and that 
they placed behind candidates for national legislative office, who 
agreed with their views on the prohibition question, all of the 
vast resources of their combined organizations. I am happy that 
they did. It clarified the whole question. It made the issue 
plain to every voter. The result was recorded. Throughout the 
country those who stood for repeal were swept into office by over- 
whelming majorities, and the obviously proper course now is that 
the outcome be accepted and effort not be made to deny that pro- 
hibition was the real issue in multiplied instances. 

The advocates of retention of the prohibition amendment of 
whom I speak are excellent men and women—law-abiding, God- 
fearing citizens. I question neither their loyalty nor their patriot- 
ism nor their good intent. And I call upon them, if they meant 
what they said with reference to the 1928 election, to accept the 
mandate of the election of 1932. I call upon them to cease their 
claims that the chosen national legislators were placed in office 
solely because they were Democrats, not because they were for 
repeal, and that therefore they have neither moral obligation nor 
political responsibility to support the platform declaration of the 
Democratic Party. 

In no election in the history of our country has there been so 
overwhelming a majority given, both by popular vote and in the 
electoral college. The administration that comes into power on 
March 4, and the Co chosen to serve with it, are charged 
with grave responsibility. The platform upon which these candi- 
dates stood represents their sacred compact with the American 
people. No other plank of that platform was quite so explicit, 
no other promise was quite so definite, as the pledge for repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment. The Seventy-third Congress is 
bound in a most positive way to meet the expectations of the 
people. I have every faith in its good intent and in its honesty 
of purpose. I feel assured that the resolution now pending before 
the Senate of the Seventy-second unless corrected to 
conform to Democratic platform promises, will be defeated in one 
or the other house of that Congress. I feel equally certain that 
among the first acts of the initial session of the Seventy-third 
Congress will be a resolution calling for outright repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment to be acted upon in conventions of the 
several States. 


RESTRICTIONS APPLICABLE TO THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana obtained the floor. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I present the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to House bill 8750. I under- 
stand that it is a privileged matter, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the report may be immediately considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the report be read. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GLASS. Under what order of business are we now 
proceeding? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill of which the Senator 
from Virginia is in charge is now before the Senate, but the 
presentation of the report submitted by the Senator from 
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North Dakota is privileged and will not interfere with the 
bill of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. LONG. It is privileged? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a privileged matter. The 
clerk will read the report. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8750) relative to restrictions applicable to Indians of 
the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, and 4; and agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert: 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to permit, in his discretion and subject to his 
approval, any Indian of the Five Civilized Tribes over the 
age of 21 years having restricted funds or other property 
subject to the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior, 
to create and establish, out of the restricted funds or other 
property, trusts for the benefit of such Indian, his heirs, or 
other beneficiaries designated by him, such trusts to be cre- 
ated by contracts or agreements by and between the In- 
dian and incorporated trust companies or such banks as 
may be authorized by law to act as fiduciaries or trustees: 
Provided, That no trust company or bank shall be trustee 
in any trust created under this act which has paid or prom- 
ised to pay to any person other than an officer or employee 
on the regular pay roll thereof any charge, fee, commis- 
sion, or remuneration for any service or influence in secur- 
ing or attempting to secure for it the trusteeship in any 
trust: Provided further, That all trust agreements or con- 
tracts made or entered into prior to the date of approval 
of this act, and all contracts or agreements made or entered 
into prior to said date providing for or looking to ferea- 
tion of such trust or trusts shall be null and void unless 
such contracts or agreements shall have heretofore been 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, upon the execution and approval of any 
trust agreement or contract as herein provided, to transfer, 
or cause to be transferred, to the trustee, from the indi- 
vidual restricted or trust funds or other restricted property 
of the respective Indian, the funds or property required by 
the terms of the approved agreement, and the funds or 
property so transferred shall in each case be held by the 
trustee subject to the terms and conditions of the trust 
agreement or contract creating the trust, separate and 
apart from all assets, investments, or trust estates in the 
hands of said trustee. 

“ Sec. 4. None of the restrictions upon the funds or prop- 
erty transferred under the terms of any such trust agree- 
ment or contract shall be in any manner released during the 
continuance of the restriction period now or hereafter pro- 
vided by law, except as provided by the terms of such agree- 
ment or contract, and neither the corpus of said trust nor 
the income derived therefrom shall, during the restriction 
period provided by law, be subject to alienation, or encum- 
brance, nor to the satisfaction of any debt or other liability 
of any beneficiary of such trust during the said restriction 
period. The trustee shall render an annual accounting to 
the Secretary of the Interior and to the beneficiary or bene- 
ficiaries to whom the income for the preceding year, or any 
part thereof, was due and payable. 

“Sec. 5. Trust agreements or contracts executed and ap- 
proved as herein provided shall be irrevocable except with 
the consent and approval of the Secretary of the Interior: 
Provided, That if any trust, trust agreement, or contract be 
annulled, canceled, or set aside by order of any court, or 
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otherwise, the principal or corpus of the trust estate, with all 
accrued and unpaid interest, shall be returned to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior as restricted individual Indian property. 

“* Sec. 6. If, after the creation and approval of any trust, 
it is found that said trust was procured in violation of any 
of the provisions of this act, or that the trustee designated 
therein has failed or refused to properly perform the duties 
imposed thereby, in accordance with the terms, provisions, 
and requirements of said trust agreement, it shall be the 
duty of the Attorney General to institute appropriate pro- 
ceedings in the Federal courts for the cancellation and an- 
nulment of said trust by court decree, and upon decree of 
annulment and cancellation, which shall be at the cost of 
the trustee, and after accounting, but without the allowance 
of any fee, charge, or commission for any services rendered 
by the trustee, all funds held by the trustee shall be paid to 
the Secretary of the Interior as restricted funds, and the 
Federal courts are hereby given exclusive jurisdiction of all 
actions involving an accounting under any trust created 
under the provisions of this act, and all actions to cancel, 
annul, or set aside any trust entered into pursuant to this 
act. 

“ Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
to prescribe such rules and regulations as he may deem 
necessary for the proper administration of this act. He 
shall fix and determine the value of each trust, reviewing 
such valuation from time to time as he may deem necessary, 
and, for the faithful performance of each trust agreement or 
contract, shall require corporate surety company bond equal 
to the value of the respective trust so fixed and determined, 
or the deposit of securities of the United States Government 
equal to such amount: Provided, however, That trusts cre- 
ated under the provisions of this act shall not extend beyond 
a period 21 years after the death of the last survivor of the 
named beneficiaries in the respective trust agreement.” 

And on page 2, line 18, of the House bill, strike out “2” 
and insert “8.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

LYNN J. FRAZIER, 
Tos. D. SCHALL, 
ELMER THOMAS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
EDGAR HOWARD, 
SCOTT LEAVITT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the conference report? 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, may I inquire of the chairman 
of the committee the full import of the conference report? 
Does it mean that the restrictions, if any, heretofore im- 
posed by law upon the alienation of property shall be 
removed or that they are continued? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, may I answer 
that question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. : 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am sure this matter will 
take only a moment. The conference report has to do 
entirely with a measure affecting the Five Civilized Tribes in 
Oklahoma. By operation of law the restriction period ex- 
pired on certain funds and property about two years ago. 
This measure seeks to reimpose restrictions upon some of 
the large estates and vast sums of money in my State. That 
is the restriction feature of the bill. The second part is a 
trust provision similar to the bill which passed this body 
some five times. It adds to the restriction bill and makes it 
permissible for the Secretary of the Interior to create a frust 
estate for some of these rich Indians so that their funds 
may be protected and preserved. That is the whole import 
of the proposed law. 

Mr. KING. If this bill does not remove restrictions on the 
alienation of land, I have no objection to it. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It seeks to reimpose restric- 
tion upon certain Indians. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should like to discuss the 
matter for a few moments. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I can not yield 
for a discussion if it will take any considerable time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana de- 
clines to yield. k 

Mr. LONG. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I do not care to 
go ahead of the Senator from Indiana. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All in favor of adopting the 
report 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, have I not the right to speak 
on that question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has if there is no 
objection to the consideration of the report; but if there is 
objection, the report will remain on the table. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Let me inquire if the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana expects to consume much time in what 
he has to say. 

Mr. LONG. I should say I would occupy about 15 or 20 
minutes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Then, I should like to pro- 
ceed with the remarks I desire to make. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. May I suggest to the Senator 
from North Dakota that the matter he has before the Senate 
at this time be held in abeyance for a few moments, until I 
shall have concluded? I think I will not detain the Senate 
more than a few moments. 

Mr. LONG subsequently said: Mr. President, I wish to 
withdraw my objection to the conference report submitted 
by the Senator from North Dakota and allow it to go through. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report submitted by the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

The report was agreed to. 

BANKING ACT 

The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (S. 4412) to 
provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets of 
Federal reserve banks and of national banking associations, 
to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue diversion 
of funds into speculative operations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Rosinson] has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from 
Montana? : 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield briefly. 

Mr. WHEELER. In order to save time, I was going to ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate take a vote on the Brat- 
ton amendment out of order, and for that purpose that there 
be laid aside temporarily the pending amendment and that 
the vote on the Bratton amendment be had at 1 o’clock to- 
day. I ask that my request for unanimous consent may be 
put. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. If the Senator will make it 
1.30 o'clock, I think I shall be through long before 1 o'clock; 
but it will necessitate a quorum call, and I suggest, anyway, 
that he make the hour 1.30 o’clock. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Action on the request will 
not require a quorum call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum call would not be 
required under the unanimous-consent request as proposed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, An agreement to vote on 
the amendment, if it should be made, would not require a 
call for a quorum. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana. Very well; I have no objec- 
tion at all. I hope I will be through, and I think I shall, 
before that time. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Montana 
repeat his request? 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask unanimous consent that at 1 
o’clock—I am not particular as to the exact hour and am 
willing to make it 1.30, if that is more satisfactory—that the 
pending amendment be temporarily laid aside and that the 
Senate take a vote on the so-called Bratton amendment at 
that time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I wish to concur in the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Montana. The Senator from 
New Mexico, as I understand, intends to offer his amend- 
ment in a somewhat modified form, with some slight correc- 
tions. Would it not be better to offer it now? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I am sorry 
that I can not yield indefinitely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana de- 
clines to yield further. The Senator from Indiana has the 
floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I do not like to object, but 
Iam a little fearful that I might not be able to finish within 
the time suggested. 

Mr. WHEELER. I suggest that a vote be taken at 1.30, 
and I am assuming that the vote will be taken on the 
Bratton amendment as perfected by the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, before the amendment is 
formally offered, I wish to perfect it in certain respects. 
Virtually all Senators interested in it are familiar with 
the proposed changes. I am entirely willing to offer it at 
1.30, after having perfected it, and I should like to have 
a vote on it at that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana will have to be disposed of, because no 
other amendment is in order at this time. 

Mr. LONG. We are asking for unanimous consent to 
allow the Bratton amendment to go ahead of all other 
amendments. That can be done, as I understand, only by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if this matter is going to 
lead to any further debate, I shall object. 

Mr. FESS. Question! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing 
to facilitate the procedure as indicated, but I think we 
should haye a few moments to understand the Bratton 
amendment when it is submitted. If the Senator from 
Indiana is going to occupy the floor until 1 o’clock or 1.30 
o’clock, I submit it would scarcely be fair to call for an 
immediate vote thereafter. I suggest to the Senator from 
Montana that he renew his request when the Senator from 
Indiana shall haye concluded, and suggest an hour beyond 
the time when the Senator from Indiana shall have 
finished. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is perfectly satisfactory to me. 

FOREIGN DEBTS 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana will 
proceed. é 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, Mr. Roose- 
velt, the President elect of the United States, has come and 
gone and reverberations in the public press have followed. 
Some of the headlines in this morning’s newspapers, Mr. 
President, are disturbing to some of us who believe that the 
Congress of the United States has declared its policy on 
the foreign debts; and since the Congress of the United 
States has full authority to declare a policy on this ques- 
tion, it seems scarcely within the province of either the 
President or the President elect to undertake to alter that 
policy which has been definitely stated and in emphatic 
terms. 

Mr. President, this morning the Baltimore Sun carries a 
headline reading as follows: 
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Doors opened wide by United States for debt adjustments by 
nations in good standing. 

The “door is opened wide,” although we had supposed, 
after Congress had acted last year, that the door had been 
definitely closed on that proposition. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer carries a headline this morn- 
ing reading as follows: 

Roosevelt acts to reopen talks on British debt. 


The Washington Post carries this headline: 
Britons invited here to reopen debt issue. 


And then follows a story, a part of which I read at this 
time: 

Three hours after President-elect Roosevelt had = for his 
sojourn South y Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson 
formally invited the British Government in his name to send rep- 
resentatives to Washington to confer on the war debts and “ ways 
and means for improving the world situation.” The invitation 
was transmitted through the British ambassador, Sir Ronald Lind- 
say, who called at the department last night to receive the invita- 
tion orally. 

Then I read this statement from the same article: 

The initiative for the step was taken by the President elect him- 
self in the course of his informal talk with Colonel Stimson a 
fortnight ago. 

It was learned authoritatively that the British Government has 
been making in over a considerable period of time as to 
the most expedient way of opening the debt negotiations. 

Mr. President, this is all amazing, I imagine, to the Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Congress who have declared their 
position in no uncertain terms on this question. Of course, 
everyone must understand perfectly that it merely gives 
encouragement to all those nations which owe enormous 
debts to the people of the United States to default in the 
payment of those obligations. 

There is a very enlightening article in the New York Times 
of this morning, a part of which I quote: 

Some observers are to believe that, on the other hand, 
Mr. Roosevelt was warned last night by Democratic leaders that 
the next Congress will not agree to any reductions in the debt 
of any country, and that he authorized to-day’s communiqué in 


cases, the request of 
Great Scien was stressed. 

Mr. President, I do not know what authority the press 
has for making these statements, but I do know that the 
American press is usually exceptionally well-informed, and 
I assume that what has been written by various representa- 
tives of the press in the quotations I have read has been 
based largely on factual knowledge. 

Mr. President, I wish either Mr. Hoover or Mr. Roosevelt 
would walk out on the street and talk to any 10 American 
citizens on this question, and I think they would find that 
10 out of the 10 are opposed to transferring to the backs 
of the American taxpayers these enormous debts due from 
Europe to the American people. There is no question in the 
world but that they are taxed to death now—the farmers 
of the country, the small property owners, and the people 
generally—and here now again the whole thing is to be re- 
opened. We are to have more negotiations about these 
debts, when, as has been stated time and again on this floor, 
and no one will controvert the statement, the debtor nations 
have had the debts canceled already, completely and more, 
to overflowing. All in the world the Debt Funding Commis- 
sion has asked them to do is to pay the interest over a 
period of 62 years; and that interest will be less than 4 per 
cent, while the American taxpayer must pay the debts twice 
if they are transferred back to his shoulders. He must pay 
the 4 per cent interest on the bonds and he must pay the 
principal as well. 

Apparently our statesmen, especially in executive office 
and those who are to be in executive office, have far more 
regard for Europe and Europe’s welfare than for the welfare 
of the American people, sorely overburdened as they are at 
the moment, to say nothing of the economic distress that 
exists all over the land. We still owe more than $20,000,- 
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000,000 of this bonded eee in principal, all of 
which must be paid. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that statements of this 
kind coming from both the outgoing President and the in- 
coming President are not only disconcerting to the American 
people, but they must be positively startling. 

I wish Mr. Roosevelt, so far as he is concerned—and he 
has my best wishes; God knows I want the country to get 
out of this depression at the earliest possible moment, be- 
cause the situation is almost as grave as it possibly could 
be—but I wish Mr. Roosevelt, coming into the Presidency 
on March 4, would concentrate his intellect and his powers 
of thinking and all his faculties on how to remedy the 
situation for the American people and forget about Europe 
and the rest of the world for a moment, and try to solve 
some of the problems we have confronting us here. I think 
that sort of concentration is the thing that the American 
people are looking forward to. 

I do not seem to have at hand the exact wording of the 
statement given out, but I suppose it is not necessary to 
read it. The gist of it all has been given in what I have 
said before. The joint statement issued by the incoming 
President and the outgoing President, or in their names, 
was to the effect that the representatives of Great Britain 
had been invited here; and, of course, that is confirmed in 
what was said before. 

I note, too, Mr. President—though I shall not take the 
time to read what has been said—that the debtor nations 
generally and in their press are quoted as being immensely 
pleased with the result of these conferences between these 
two distinguished American citizens—one the present Chief 
Executive and the other to come into that high office on 
March 4. 

Mr. President, I submit that the Congress of the United 
States ought to protest against this usurpation of authority, 
because that is unquestionably what it is. The authority 
belongs to Congress to declare this policy. Congress has 
spoken, definitely and positively; and there should be no 
attempt on the part of anybody to set aside that policy, 
which has been so thoroughly and emphatically stated. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, with many 
of the statements made by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
ROBINSON] during the course of his speech yesterday I am 
in sympathy. I do not feel, however, that the address de- 
livered by him this morning is just; and for that reason 
exception to some of his statements is taken. 

He has declared that it is a usurpation of authority for 
the President, or the President elect acting in anticipation , 
of his coming into responsibility, to discuss a question with 
a foreign nation at the request of that government. 

So far as I can recall, there never has been an instance 
when a courteous application for the discussion of an in- 
ternational question, or of a question that involves inter- 
national relations, has been made by one government to 
another that it has been denied. 

With respect to the declaration that it is a usurpation of 
authority by the President, let me point out to the Senator 
from Indiana what, in his less agitated moments, he must 
know and recognize to be the fact: 

The President, under the Constitution, is charged with 
the responsibility of conducting foreign relations; and under 
that power he can discuss, or for that matter negotiate, 
with every recognized government. So that it is an er- 
roneous statement of fact, not to say a misrepresentation, 
for the Senator from Indiana to assert that in complying 
with the request of the British Government for a discus- | 
sion of the subject of war debts the President is usurping | 
authority. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That is perfectly proper. 
The American Government can discuss any question with a 
foreign government; but I submit to the Senator from 
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Arkansas—for whom I have the highest personal regard, 
as he well knows that we have all the machinery for that 
sort of negotiation. We have an ambassador at the Court 
of St. James. They have an ambassador here. We have 
embassies or legations in the capitals of all of these debtor 
nations; and those negotiations should be conducted 
through the regular channels. 

I understood at one time that that was the position taken 
by the President elect, which position seems to have been 
changed; nor should I quarrel with that. It is perfectly 
proper for negotiations to be conducted from time to time 
between governments. What I object to is the proposition 
of reopening the whole debt question when Congress says it 
has been closed, and having representatives come from those 
countries to this country for the purpose of reopening these 
negotiations. Everybody in the world knows that as soon as 
they are reopened it means reduction or cancellation, or 
both, and that is the whole purpose of reopening negotia- 
tions. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the admis- 
sion made by the Senator from Indiana that it is not a 
usurpation of authority on the part of the President. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I have not made that 
admission. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Well, Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to use a little of my own time? I say 
that he did make that admission. He said that he has no 
objection and recognizes the right of the Executive to con- 
duct negotiations or discussions; but he insists upon impos- 
ing on the Executive his view as to the agencies or the 
manner of the discussion. That is a mere matter of detail. 

I am inclined myself to believe that the diplomatic agen- 
cies are adequate for the discussion of questions that may 
arise on this subject; but I am not intrusted with the 
responsibility of determining that question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; I yield to the Senator 
for a question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Does not the Senator, then, 
agree with me that since Congress has spoken and declared 
its policy on this very question, the Executive should have 
said to the representatives of these debtor nations, “ The 
door is closed. Congress, which has the sole authority to 
close the door, has closed it. There is nothing to negotiate ”? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, if that ques- 
tion were asked from a less respectable source, I would 
answer it in a manner different from the way in which I am 
going to answer it. 

Why, Mr. President, certainly Congress can not foreclose 
the right of the President to discuss international questions. 
Certainly Congress can not prevent the President from nego- 
tiating on an international question. 

I am in sympathy with the decision made by the Congress. 
I am in sympathy with the attitude taken by the Congress 
in its joint resolution respecting the subject of the payment 
or collection of war debts; but I do not approve an assertion 
that Congress is the only body that can negotiate about or 
discuss these questions. Indeed, Congress has no power in 
that particular, 

I point out to the Senator from Indiana that before any 
arrangement can go into effect—if a new arrangement were 
to be proposed—it must either be ratified as a treaty by the 
Senate, or approved by the Congress in the exercise of its 
legislative authority. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana is playing cheap 
politics. He has not raised an issue in the interest of the 
American people as I conceive it. He is attempting to do 


the small thing of trying to arouse prejudice against the 
present President and against the incoming President, who, 
for reason, are cooperating, in a measure, on this subject; 
‘and that is not an exalted course to pursue. 

In the conduct of international relations it has been the 
policy of most public men to abstain from partisan action. 
It is entirely true that political parties have adopted plat- 
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forms having relation to international issues, and it is proper 
that they shall do so. The Democratic Party, in its last 
platform, adopted a ders on this subject. The Berubiican 
Party was strangely silen 

Mr. LONG. Mr. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LONG. I do not care what the Democratic Party and 
the Republican Party have adopted; is it not pretty well 
conceded that under the economic conditions now prevail- 
ing the countries can not discharge these obligations? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, it is con- 
tended by the British Government and by other govern- 
ments that they can not meet their obligations according 
to the terms of their contracts, and they have asked us to 
hear them on that question. The Senator from Indiana 
would have the President of the United States, whether he 
be a Democrat or Republican, refuse the courtesy of a hear- 
ing. It will be time enough for the Senator from Indiana 
to offer criticism when the Executive authority presents to 
the Congress its treaty or its recommendation, if the Exec- 
utive shall take that course. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. It will be entirely too late 
then. The damage will all have been done. The reduction 
and the cancellation will be accomplished. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I repeat, 
the Senator from Indiana has no right to assume that, be- 
cause courteous consideration is extended to the British 
Government upon its request in connection with these 
debts, some effort is being made to do injustice to our own 
people. It would be an act of gross discourtesy to refuse 
the request of the British Government. I think the British 
Government is entitled to a hearing. 

I recali that the British Government got the worst of the 
bargain when these debt settlements were being made. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to another question? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Does the Senator think the 
British are less able to pay than the American people now 
are? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That question has no rela- 
tionship whatever to the subject I am discussing, and the 
Senator from Indiana must know that. I repeat the state- 
ment, that when a friendly government asks my Govern- 
ment to discuss an international question, I do not care who 
is President or what narrow-minded Senator objects, I am 
willing to extend that courtesy and take my share of the 
criticism that is involved in extending it. 

The British Government had the worst of the bargain in 
the debt settlements, and if, while she is going forward meet- 
ing her obligation, and other governments better able to pay 
than she are refusing to meet their obligations, she asks for 
a discussion of the question as it affects her, it is inconceiv- 
able to me that any patriotic American would make politics 
out of it when the attempt is made to accord her reasonable 
consideration. 

I do not wish to prolong this discussion. I thought—and 
it seems to me now—that the remarks this morning of the 
Senator from Indiana were calculated to create an erroneous 
impression, and to reflect themselves in prejudice. We 
may entertain all the prejudice we please against the British 
Government, but the British people are a great people. They 
are a courageous people. They have during the last 150 
years had a great ruling group. It would be exceedingly 
unfortunate, in my judgment, if the Congress of the United 
States should place itself in an attitude of denying fair 
consideration to existing conditions and to questions and 
issues which the British Government asks the liberty of 
presenting to this Government. 
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I can conceive that a nation in default, admittedly able 
to pay, stands upon an entirely different basis. As far as I 
am concerned, that fact shall be kept in mind when an 
arrangement of readjustment is presented to the Senate for 
consideration and action, if any shall be presented. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I have located 
the statement as to the White House conference as it was 
printed in this morning’s edition of the New York Times. I 
send it to the desk and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading 
of the statement? The Chair hears none, and the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


STATEMENT ON WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


WASHINGTON, January 20—Following to-day’s conference be- 
tween President Hoover and President-elect Roosevelt this state- 
ment was issued at the White House: 

“The conference between the President and the President elect 
this morning was attended by Secretaries Stimson and Mills and 
Messrs. Norman Davis and Moley. The discussions were devoted 
mainly to a canvass of the foreign situation, and the following 
statement covering the procedure to be followed was agreed upon: 

“The British Government has asked for a discussion of the 
debts. The incoming administration will be glad to receive their 
representative early in March for this purpose. It is, of course, 
necessary to discuss at the same time the world economic prob- 
lems in which the United States and Great Britain are mutually 
interested, and, therefore, that representatives should also be sent 
to discuss ways and means for improving the world situation. 

“It was settled that these arrangements will be taken up by the 
Secretary of State with the British Government.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I just wanted 
to make this brief rejoinder to the statement made by my 
good friend the Senator from Arkansas. I do not agree with 
him in the slightest degree that Great Britain got the worst 
of the deal. It is true, perhaps, that less favorable terms 
were accorded Great Britain than were accorded France and 
Italy. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. When I finish this state- 
ment. All the principal of the debt was canceled, so far as 
Great Britain was concerned, and only a little more than 
3 per cent interest did she agree to pay, over a period of 62 
years, while our people must pay 4 per cent, and more, 
throughout the years, as well as the principal. In the fund- 
ing of the indebtedness we have canceled the principal for 
debtor nations. Now I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, what I in- 
tended to say was that, taking into consideration the 
arrangements effected with other borrowers, Great Britain 
got the worst of the bargain. I thought that was the plain 
import of my language. If it was not, I make the statement 
now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That may be true; but, as 
far as the United States is concerned, Great Britain got the 
better of the bargain. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, let me point 
out that the joint statement submitted for the Record by 
the Senator from Indiana shows, as was stated during my 
former remarks, that a request had been received from the 
British Government. 

Let me also point out this fact, that the time elapsing 
between March 4 and the date when the next payment will 
become due will be comparatively brief. I do not assume any 
authority to speak for President-elect Roosevelt, but I can 
see, as I think everyone who hears me can see, that it was 
probably necessary to proceed as soon as practicable after 
the inauguration of the new President in order that the 
hearing might be completed by the next date of maturity. 

BANKING ACT 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 4412) 
to provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets 
of Federal reserve banks and of national banking associa- 
tions, to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue 
diversion of funds into speculative operations, and for other 


purposes. 
Mr. LONG obtained the floor. 
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Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I renew the request for unanimous con- 
sent which I made a short time ago, namely, that at 15 
minutes past 1 we vote upon the so-called Bratton amend- 
ment as perfected by the Senator from New Mexico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would suggest that 
the Senator from Louisiana, in order to make this matter 
clear on the record, should withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico. I withdraw for the time being my proposed 
amendment to the Vandenberg amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I have no objection 
to the request, if I may be recognized to make a brief state- 
ment showing to the Senate what the issue is. : 

Mr. LONG. I will yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana will be withdrawn, and 
the Senator from New Mexico offers the amendment which 
will be reported. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, before it is offered for- 
mally, I desire to perfect it in three respects. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not been formally of- 
fered, so the Senator may perfect it. 

Mr. BRATTON. In line 1, after the word “ may,” I mod- 
ify the amendment by inserting the language with the 
approval of the Comptroller of the Currency.” In line 5, 
I strike out the word “ permitted ” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “ expressly authorized.” In line 6, I strike out the 
period and insert this language, and subject to the restric- 
tions as to location imposed by the law of the State on State 
banks.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the modified 
amendment will be considered as pending, and the unani- 
mous-consent agreement submitted by the Senator from 
Montana is entered into. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, complying with a request 
just made to me by the Senator from New York [Mr. COPE- 
LAND], I shall read the amendment thus perfected, so that 
the Senators may understand its contents. It would read 
as follows: 

(c) A national banking association may, with the approval of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, establish and operate new 
branches within the limits of the city, town, or village, or at any 
point within the State in which said association is situated, if 
such establishment and operation are at the time expressly au- 
thorized to State banks by the law of the State in question and 
subject to the restrictions as to location imposed by the law of the 
State on State banks. No such association shall establish a branch 
outside of the city, town, or village in which it is situated unless 
it has a paid-in and unimpaired capital stock of not less than 
$500,000. 

Mr. President, let me say in this connection that the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] joins me in submit- 
ting this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote will 
be had first on the Bratton amendment. Under the rules 
the vote should be taken first upon the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], but with- 
out objection, the vote will be taken on the Bratton amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan is 
recognized under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, has the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement been entered into? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unanimous-consent agree- 
ment was entered into. The Chair stated the request, there 
was no objection, and the Chair stated that the unanimous- 
consent agreement had been entered into. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, in view of the fact 
that the agreement to vote has been entered into, I shall ask 
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to proceed without interruption. I welcome this belated 
anxiety for speed. It is about 10 days late. 

The issue before the Senate is now this: First, shall we 
have branch banking, under the Bratton amendment, 
limited to those States which affirmatively permit branch 
banking by State laws; or, second, shall we have a broader 
privilege of branch banking in respect to proven need and to 
geography, but a more limited privilege of branch banking 
in respect to institutional characteristics, as provided in my 
pending amendment. 

Let me make it still plainer. My amendment, which has 
been pending since last May and which is now the alterna- 
tive which the Senate may choose in respect to the Bratton 
amendment, provides that there shall be no branch bank 
anywhere except under two circumstances: First, in a com- 
munity which has no banking facilities whatever—in other 
words, in a bankless community; second, in a community 
where some existing banking facility is taken over. 

The obvious purpose of my amendment is to permit branch 
banking and limit it to those situations where there is a 
clear public need for it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I can not yield because I am pro- 
ceeding under limitation of time. I repeat that my amend- 
ment would prescribe branch -banking only in situations 
clothed with clear public need. 

That public necessity exists under the terms of my amend- 
ment either in a community which is calculated never to 
have any banking facilities except it be proper branch facil- 
ities, or in a community where in practice an existing bank- 
ing unit is calculated to fail and close its doors except as it 
may associate itself in new branch relationships with some 
stronger institution. I submit that in both of those lim- 
ited instances there ought to be a branch banking privilege, 
as a matter of sound public policy and in elementary defense 
of the right of bank depositors in the United States—and 
they are the only ones in whom I am interested. I submit 
that in these two instances the option of branch banking 
should exist in every State in the Union and not merely in 
a limited few. 

Under the terms of the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Brarron] there can be no 
branch banking, not even in bankless communities, not even 
in communities where a branch might take over an existing 
unit and save it and save the money of its depositors except 
in a few States. Under the terms of the amendment now 
pending, submitted by the Senator from New Mexico, there 
can not be a branch bank even in circumstances of the 
utmost need and utility in any except nine States of the 
Union, namely, Arizona, California, Delaware, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vermont, and 
Virginia. Unless there be new affirmative legislation in each 
of the other 39 States of the Union, this particular banking 
resource to save depositors and to save communities is de- 
nied to 39 States of the Union. I decline to share any re- 
sponsibility for refusing this option of relief over the larger 
and broader area. Such refusal invites needless banking 
tragedy. Let those participate in such malignant hospitality 
who will. But let the issue be clearly understood. 

Mr. President, I submit that as between the two types of 
limitation and in the circumstances and situation in which 
the country finds itself at the present time, the limitation 
which I am proposing is infinitely more humane as well as 
infinitely more practical. What is to happen to the bankless 
community in the other 39 States? What is to happen in 
those 39 States when a situation exists in which an existing 
unit bank or affiliate could be taken over by a stronger 
parent institution and thus save the solvency of that bank 
for the benefit of its depositors and the community itself? 
Under my amendment these situations may be saved. What 
is to happen if we attach the Bratton amendment? Nothing 
is to happen in behalf of community life and in behalf of 
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depositors. Nothing is to happen because the Senate, in its 
wisdom, proposes to decline what in many instances would 
and will be the only salvation. ; 

The issue is perfectly clear, I submit, in choosing between 
the two alternative methods of limitation. I submit that 
under my pending amendment there can be none of the 
hazards of concentrated banking and credit control that we 
have heard so much about in the inflammatory declamations 
of the past fortnight. There does not exist within the limi- 
tations of my amendment any remote jeopardy of the nature 
we have heard discussed here by the hour and by the week 
in the belligerent debate upon this bill. There can be no 
such concentration whatsoever under the terms of my 
amendment, an amendment which long ago the able Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass], chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Banking and Currency, conceded was an advantage and 
willingly approved and accepted. 

So here is the choice. The choice is between two types of 
limiting branch banking. On the one hand, if we vote for 
the Bratton amendment we vote a geographical limit which 
prohibits branch banking under any circumstances, no mat- 
ter how much branch banking might be needed in a specific 
instance, in any State unless and until there is affirmative 
legislative action in the State itself. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is not the Senator permitted to offer 
an amendment to the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would be in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The issue is perfectly plainly drawn 
in the two amendments pending. I have no disposition to 
complicate the situation nor to prolong the discussion. No 
new amendment is needed in order to make the thing per- 
fectly plain. I want to repeat how plain it is. 

The Bratton amendment declines to permit branch bank- 
ing in 39 States of the Union unless and until there is 
affirmative legislative action in those 39 States. 

Mr. NORBECK. In other words, unless they want it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Unless they want it, perhaps too 
late, and until affirmative action is taken by the legislatures 
of those States. No matter how emergent the need, no 
matter how much grief and disaster might be saved by this 
recourse, we are asked to say that nothing of this healing 
sort shall happen unless each individual State individually 
legislates upon the subject. This would be indeed a timid 
permit scarcely worthy of these hazardous times. 

Mr. BLAINE, Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that he is in error as to Wisconsin. I think the Sen- 
ator said the Bratton proposal embraces States except, 
among others, Wisconsin. In that respect the Senator is 
in error. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The State of Wisconsin permits 
branch banking in the same city and the same location of 
a closed bank and permits stations with limited functions 
in places deprived of banking facilities in the same county. 
I can not go into the detail of each State, but, broadly 
speaking, I stand upon the statement I have made, because 
it is based, not upon any calculation of mine, but upon 
an official statement from Federal reserve sources. I stand 
upon the statement that as a broad proposition the Bratton 
amendment prohibits branch banking in a state-wide way 
in 39 States of the Union, except as there be affirmative 
State action to justify it. I stand upon the statement that 
this is virtually cloture, at least contingent cloture, upon 
broad banking relief in the United States; and I again 
repudiate the self-serving notion that any such cloture is 
necessary to protect us against the vice of banking con- 
centrations. That protection amply exists within the terms 
of my own amendment, which is now alternatively available. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, am I to understand there has 
been a unanimous-consent agreement to vote on this propo- 
sition at a quarter past 1 o’clock? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr..GLASS. I am sorry that was done. If the Senator 
from Michigan will permit me to have a minute 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. I want to repeat the statement I have made 
to the Senate on two separate occasions, that my own judg- 
ment is that section 19 of the bill as proposed to be amended 
by the Senator from Michigan should prevail. My judgment 
in that respect has not been altered in any degree. I also 
stated that I feel honorably committed to vote on that 
proposition before I could consent to any amendment of the 
bill in other respects. I think the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Brarron] understands that. But I have said and now 
repeat that in the event the Senate disagrees with that view, 
the so-called Bratton amendment as an alternative is ac- 
ceptable to me rather than to continue this legislative esca- 
pade and defeat the very wholesome provisions of the bank 
bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I understand the Senator’s position 
and I concur in it myself. If there can be nothing more 
evolved for the benefit of the depositor and the banking com- 
munity than is contained in the short, sharp, devitalizing 
limitations of the Bratton amendment, I prefer that patheti- 
cally meager and inadequate crumb rather than to have 
nothing. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sorry I can not yield. I have 
only three minutes and I want to suggest the absence of a 
quorum before the vote is taken. 

On the other hand, I want to made it plain, in conclusion, 
that the Bratton amendment is not the only possible limi- 
tation to be put upon branch banking to meet the view of 
those who fear serious banking concentrations, On the con- 
trary, the amendment which I had the honor to offer, and 
which is still pending, is an even more drastic limitation in 
respect to the realities of the alleged menace from branch 
banking, because under the terms of the alternative amend- 
ment which the Senate can attach to the bill if it declines 
the Bratton amendment there will be no branch banking in 
any State except in the few instances where obviously the 
establishment of branch banking is clothed with absolute 
public necessity; and it is upon that basis that I ask the 
Senate to make its choice. Where the necessity exists, the 
Senate should not refuse to permit it to be served. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Costigan Kean Sheppard 
Austin Couzens Kendrick Shi; 

Bailey Cutting King Smith 
Barbour Dale La Follette t 
Barkley Davis Lewis Steiwer 
Bingham Dickinson Logan Swanson 
Blaine Fess Long Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Fletcher McGill Thomas, Oka 
Bratton Frazier McNary ell 
Brookhart George Moses 

Broussard Glass Neely Vandenberg 
Bulkley Glenn Norbeck Wagner 
Bulow Gore Nye Walsh, Mass. 
B Grammer Oddie Walsh, Mont, 
Capper ings Reynolds Watson 
Caraway Hayden Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Connally Robinson, Ind White 
Coolidge Howell Russell 

Copeland Johnson Schuyler 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MeKELLARI, the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Hutz], the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Brack], the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKRHEA DJ, the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL], and 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] are absent on offi- 
cial business, visiting Muscle Shoals. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-four Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. COUZENS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from New Mexico if he will not accept a slight change in his 
amendment. 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 
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Mr. COUZENS. Is it in order, in view of the unanimous- 
consent agreement, now to offer amendments? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Debate would not be in order, 
but the Senator from South Dakota may ask the Senator 
from New Mexico if he will modify his amendment. 

Mr. NORBECK, I should like to have the amendment I 
propose as a modification read at the desk, and I think the 
Senator from New Mexico will accept it. It applies only to 
States with small populations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Debate is not in order. The 
clerk will read the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from South Dakota to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New Mexico it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

Provided, That in States with a population of less than 1,000,000, 
and which have no cities located therein with a population ex- 
ceeding 100,000, the capital shall be not less than $250,000. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
that. 

Mr. NORBECK. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be modified as suggested by the Senator from 
North Dakota. The question now is on the amendment, 
as modified, on which the yeas and nays have been re- 
quested. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mrs. CARAWAY (when her name was called). On this 
question I have a pair with the senior Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Hate]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. HEBERT (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL]. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. If 
permitted to vote, I should vote nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. I understand if he were present he 
would vote as I intend to vote. Therefore, I feel free to 
vote and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HASTINGS (after having voted in the negative). I 
find that on this question I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Banxueap], and therefore with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I was requested to announce the ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. ScHatt] and also to announce 
that, if present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TYDINGS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Mercatr]. I transfer that pair to the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman], and let my vote stand. 

Mr. BULKLEY (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Carey], who is necessarily absent from the city. I 
understand that if he were present he would vote “yea.” I 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
(Mr. Wacner] is detained. If he were present and permitted 
to vote, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Townsenp] with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. HATFIELD] with 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; 

The Senator from Missouri {Mr. Parrerson] with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HULL]; and 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GotpssoroucH] with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. 
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I am not advised how any of these Senators would vote 
on this question. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from California 
(Mr. SHORTRIDGE] is detained on official business. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. DILL], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr HULL], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Banxueap], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Brack], and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes], 
if present, would vote “ yea ” on this amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I am advised that my general pair, the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED]; who is necessarily ab- 
sent, would vote as I have voted, and therefore I let my vote 
stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 52, nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—52 
Ashurst Coolidge Kean Robinson, Ark. 
Bailey d Kendrick Robinson, Ind. 
Barbour Costigan Russell 
Barkley Cutting La Follette Schuyler 
Blaine Dale Lewis Sheppard 
Borah Davis Logan Shipstead 
Bratton Dickinson Long Smith 
Brookhart Frazier McGill Swanson 
Broussard George Neely Trammell 
Bulow Glass Norbeck Tydings 
Byrnes Gore Nye Walsh, Mass. 
Capper Hayden Oddie Walsh, Mont 
Connally Howell Reynolds Wheeler 

NAYS—17 
Austin Glenn Smoot Watson 
Bingham Grammer Steiwer White 
Couzens Johnson Thomas, Idaho 
Fess McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Fletcher Moses Vandenberg 

NOT VOTING—27 

Bankhead Hale Keyes Schall 
Black Harrison McKellar Shortridge 
Bulkley Hastings Metcalf Stephens 
Caraway Hatfield Norris Townsend 
Carey Hawes Patterson Wagner 
Dill Hebert Pittman Walcott 
Goldsborough Hull Reed 


So Mr. Brarron’s amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG]. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I think that with 
the geographical limitation in place the other limitation 
would be inappropriate. I therefore ask leave to withdraw 
my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan 
withdraws his amendment. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

Mr, GLASS. Mr. President, it seems to be understood 
that if this compromise amendment, to which I have re- 
peatedly referred in the course of debate, should be adopted 
the filibuster against this banking bill would cease. How 
much of confidence may be placed in that seeming under- 
standing I have no means of determining, because so many 
agreements and committals have been made and violated 
that I am unable to determine what may now ensue. 

I desire in a word or two again to make it plain, if in 
elaborate expositions of the bill I did not make it plain, that 
it was my considered judgment that the bill as drawn in 
section 19, with the severely restrictive amendment proposed 
by the junior Senator from Michigan IMr. VANDENBERG], 
should meet the approval of the Senate, as I am sure it 
would meet the approval of the country. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. GLASS. Not until I shall have completed my state- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I felt, however, from the beginning, as I 
have several times stated to the Senate, that there would 
be such bitter antagonism to that provision of the bill as 
that the bill itself would be endangered, and the many ex- 
tremely important provisions of the proposed law would thus 
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fail, and that in consequence of that failure we would have 
another epidemic of bank failures. 

I could have very earnestly wished that the parliamentary 
procedure here might have taken a course that would have 
enabled the Senate to vote first on section 19 as proposed to 
be amended by the junior Senator from Michigan, and upon 
what seemed to be the inevitable failure of that provision 
we should then have voted upon the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratrron], to which 
I have from time to time made reference. But freely ad- 
mitting what undoubtedly is obvious without admission— 
that I have little knowledge of tactical parliamentary pro- 
cedure—I do not seem to have been able to bring about 
that action by the Senate, and was shut up to voting for 
the Bratton amendment in order to test the sincerity and 
integrity of this alleged agreement to proceed promptly with 
the other provisions of the bill. š 

If I may now rely in any considerable measure upon this 
seeming agreement, I should be disposed to ask the Senate 
to recess now until 12 o’clock noon on Monday. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. LONG. Not for a question; I want to make just a 
little statement, if the Senator would permit. I am sure 
the floor will not be taken away from him. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not care to yield the floor. I will yield 
to the Senator for a brief statement. 

Mr. LONG. I just want to say that I, of course, shall 
take suggestions and advice rather than undertake to sug- 
gest anything. 

It is true that the backbone of the opposition to the Glass 
bill to some extent is broken, I might say; but the facts. of 
the Bratton amendment are that the Senator from Virginia, 
in his reply to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
some days ago, stated that he in some senses favored it and 
in some senses did not; but, as reformed by the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], it was 
such as we could all carry along, whether it was quite all we 
wanted or not; and I had hoped that we might not have any 
review or historical reckoning of the few days that it has 
taken to reach this agreement. I do not see where it is 
going to do a great deal of good. I do not think it will help 
us in getting together and possibly carrying the bill here- 
after. 

I want to say, further, that when the Senator states that 
agreements have been violated, I am sure he does not refer 
to any agreement to which I was a party in the course of 
this debate. 


EXTENSION OF TIME UNDER FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I have had various appeals 
from Senators to recess for the balance of this day. In 
fact, I had been urged not to have the Senate convene to- 
day, but I thought we should proceed with the bill, and I 
contemplate making the motion in a little while to recess. 

Before doing that, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to send to the desk a bill, and request immediate considera- 
tion of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the bill be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The bill (S. 5484) to extend the time during which certain 
provisions of the act of February 27, 1932, relating to im- 
proving the facilities of the Federal reserve system to meet 
the needs of member banks in exceptional circumstances, 
shall be effective, was read the first time by its title and the 
second time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 10 (b) of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended (U. S. C., Supp. VI, title 12, sec. 347b), and the 
second paragraph of section 16 of the Federal reserve act, as 
amended by section 3 of the act entitled “An act to improve the 
facilities of the Federal reserve system for the service of commerce, 
industry, and agriculture, to provide means for meeting the needs 
of member banks in exceptional circumstances, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 27, 1932 (U. S. C., Supp: VI, title 12, 
sec. 412), are amended by striking out the date March 3, 1933,” 
wherever it appears and inserting in lieu thereof “ March 3, 1934.” 


1933 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill just read? 
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Let me call attention to the title of this bill: 
To extend the time during which certain provisions of the act 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I reserve the right to object. | of February 27, 1932, relating to improving the facilities of the 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma 
reserves the right to object. The Senator from Virginia has 
the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? While the Senator from Okla- 
homa is studying the bill which the Senator has just pre- 
sented, may I inquire from him, from his knowledge of the 
amendments that are pending and from his contacts with 
Senators on the floor, whether he believes that there are 
many other controversial issues to be considered in connec- 
tion with the pending bank bill before a final vote may be 
taken on its enactment. 

Mr. GLASS. I could not answer that question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If there are not, it seems 
to me we ought to continue the business of this session and 
dispose of the bill to-day. 

Mr. GLASS. I have been told that if we recess until 
Monday there will be no particular opposition to other provi- 
sions of the pending banking bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I desire to 
take exception to that statement. 

Mr. GLASS. How take exception to it—that I have not 
been told that that is so? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Not by me. 

Mr. GLASS. I did not say I had been so told by the 
Senator from Oklahoma. I did not imagine that I would 
be by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I have a 
reservation of objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill introduced by the Senator from 
Virginia, which has been read? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, reserving the 
right to object, I desire to make a statement which will take 
but just a moment or two. 

Last year, when the Glass-Steagall bill—have I the floor, 
Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia has 
the floor. 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma for a 
brief statement, if he wants to make it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, have I the 
floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has the floor, the 
Senator from Virginia having yielded. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, last year, 
when the Glass-Steagall bill was before this body, it con- 
tained a provision for one year that certain classes of securi- 
ties could be placed as the basis for the issuance of currency. 
In an hour’s speech upon this floor I moved to strike out 
that provision for one year and leave it indefinite. 

After I had made my speech numerous Senators came to 
me and suggested that if I would modify my amendment to 
two years they would sustain my position. Yielding to those 
suggestions, I modified my amendment to make it for two 
years. On a roll call, over the objection of the Senator from 
Virginia, my position was sustained by about 40 to 20— 
about 2 to 1. 

The bill thereby went to conference, and in conference, at 
the instance, I am advised, of the Senator from Virginia, 
the 1-year provision was placed back in the bill and it 
came back to the Senate. I was satisfied then in my mind 
that one year was too short, but not desiring to interfere 
unduly with the program of those who desire this legislation 
and at the request of the Senator from Virginia I yielded 
and let one year stand. 

Now, Mr. President, in justification of my cause then 
and in support of my speech made one year ago the House 
has already passed a bill sustaining my position taken two 
years ago, and it is now proposing to extend the right one 
year further. 


Federal reserve system to meet the need of member banks in 
exceptional circumstances shall be effective. 

We are just going to have prosperity now for another 
year. They fixed it last year at one year. Times are worse 
to-day than they were a year ago, and now it is proposed 
to haye prosperity under this bill for an additional year. 

Mr. President, I am not against the bill; I was for it last 
year, but I was against the limitation of one year. Now I 
am against the limitation of one year for the future. If 
this bill is good, why not extend it indefinitely, and then, 
in the future, if we want to put a limitation upon it, Con- 
gress will be in session and can do so. 

I do not care to take the time of the Senate, but I wanted 
to make this statement, notwithstanding the severe castiga- 
tions I have had at the hands of the junior Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I desire to inquire of the Senator from Virginia the total 
amount of Federal reserve notes that are outstanding against 
the securities provided for in the Glass-Steagall bill of a 
year ago. 

Mr. GLASS. I could not answer the Senator accurately 
without getting the figures from the Treasury. I know that 
under this particular provision of the bill the Federal reserve 
banks purchased approximately a billion dollars of Federal 
reserve bonds, and substituted a large proportion of the 
purchase for commercial paper. 

Mr. BLAINE. Can the Senator give us information re- 
specting the outstanding national-bank notes issued under 
the so-called Glass-Borah amendment of the home-loan 
bank bill? 

Mr. GLASS. The last report had by me from the comp- 
troller’s office was that 800 banks, as I recall, had taken out 
additional circulation, to the amount, in the aggregate, of 
approximately $150,000,000. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does the Senator know approximately how 
that stands in comparison with the amount of Federal 
reserve notes that were issued under the Glass-Steagall 
bill? I do not mean to ask the Senator to give the exact 
amount. 

Mr. GLASS. 
Glass bill? 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; 
Glass-Steagall bill. 

Mr. GLASS. I think the bond purchases were out of the 
assets of the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. BLAINE. They represent approximately what 
amount? 

Mr. GLASS. I could not state that. 

Mr. BLAINE. I have no objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I have the 
reports of the Federal reserve bank which are released 
weekly. On the 1st of January, 1932, more than a year 
ago, there was in circulation the sum of $5,646,000,000. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Federal Reserve Board 
bought $1,100,000,000 of bonds, and paid for them with 
Federal reserve notes, which placed those notes in circula- 
tion, and notwithstanding the fact that 800 banks have 
increased their circulation by $150,000,000 during the past 
12 months, at the end of the year there was in circulation 
the sum of $5,589,000,000, a decrease of $57,000,000, not- 
withstanding over $1,200,000,000 had been placed in circu- 
lation. 

Mr. GLASS. Of course, Mr. President, it is not true that 
the Federal reserve banks issued $1,000,000,000 of currency 
for their purchases of these bonds. As a matter of fact, they 
simply released practically that amount of reserve credit 
to the member banks, with the expectation that the member 
banks, with their reserve credits thus released, would re- 
spond to the requirements of commerce; and the member 
banks did nothing of the kind. 


Federal reserve notes issued under the 
Federal reserve notes under the 
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Mr. President, I do not care a thrip about this proposi- 
tion. My judgment has not changed in the slightest degree 
about it. I stated a year ago, when the Glass-Steagall bill 
was before the Senate, that I thought it was a wretchedly 
bad policy, that it was taking us back to the old system of 
bond-secured currency, instead of to the flexible system of 
credits based upon commercial and industrial transactions. 

I offered this bill at the request of the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the Senate. I am 
told that the Federal reserve bank directors are anxious to 
have it passed. The Senate may do as it pleases. I do not 
care a thrip about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED COTTON—CONFERENCE 

REPORT 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a few days ago there was 
laid before the Senate a conference report on House bill 
13607, known as the Red Cross allotment of cotton bill. 

A conference report is a privileged matter and may be 
brought up at any time. I do not know when this confer- 
ence report was agreed to by the Senate; I did not happen to 
be on the floor at the time; but I understand that it was 
agreed to and that later the junior Senator from Utah 
Mr. Krnc] entered a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
it was agreed to. 

Since it is a privileged matter, being a conference report, 
and since there is very urgent need that the cotton covered 
by the measure be given to the Red Cross at the earliest 
possible time, I hope that the Senator from Utah will per- 
mit us to bring his motion up at once and see whether the 
Senate wishes to reconsider its vote on this privileged mat- 
ter, in order that it may be decided without delay. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
ask to take up the matter at the present time. The senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar] is interested in 
this matter and is necessarily absent from the city. He and 
I collaborated in the amendment, which was unanimously 
adopted in the Senate, the rejection of which by the con- 
ference committee has caused the delay in disposing of the 
bill in question. He is also interested in securing a recon- 
sideration of the action of the Senate in adopting the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, this matter has been 
dragged along from day to day and from week to week. In 
the meantime there are people who are suffering and whose 
suffering could be alleviated by the Red Cross if this meas- 
ure were enacted. It is not a matter of ordinary legislation; 
it is a matter of emergency. Repeatedly I have endeavored 
to get the legislation through. Repeatedly there have been 
delays occasioned by courtesies to absent Senators, and so 
forth, and it seems to me that we have come to the point 
where we ought not to be asked to delay the matter for 
three or four more days because a Senator is absent who 
presented an amendment which was adopted by the Senate 
but was thrown out in conference. 

I was not one of the conferees, and know nothing of what 
took place in conference, but a unanimous report of the con- 
ferees was received. The report is a privileged matter. I 
desire to propound to the Chair a parliamentary inquiry, as 
to whether the privilege granted a conference report extends 
to all motions connected therewith, such as a motion to 
reconsider the vote whereby the conference report was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not believe it is 
a privileged matter, but that it should be brought up on 
motion, or by unanimous consent. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Connecticut that he will make nothing by any attempt to 
railroad this report through in the absence of the Senator 
from Tennessee. If he insists upon taking it up, we shall 
be compelled to discuss the questions involved during the 
afternoon. Let me add that the delays referred to by the 
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Senator have been caused by the effort to pass a bill that 
contained improper provisions, and the action of the con- 
ference committee to utterly disregard the deliberate judg- 
87 ol the Senate, as expressed in the amendment adopted 

y it. 

I want to say to the Senator that I am getting rather 
tired of the procedure under which, after the Senate, fol- 
lowing full discussion, unanimously adopts measures which 
go to conference, the action of the Senate is ignored. 

This matter was discussed at the time the bill was before 
the Senate. And it was the unanimous view, so far as I could 
understand the attitude of the Senate, that no appropria- 
tion should be made from the Treasury of from ten to fifteen 
million dollars, to be added to the revolving fund of $500,- 
000,000, heretofore appropriated to the Farm Board. There 
was no objection to any measure that would credit the re- 
volving fund with the value of the cotton, but there was 
objection to dipping into the Treasury of the United States 
for an indefinite sum, possibly $15,000,000, to pay the charges 
and liens upon the cotton which was to be delivered to the 
Red Cross for proper distribution to the needy. 

The Senator from Tennessee and I stated at the time 
that there was no objection to 2 measure which would credit 
the revolving fund with the value of the cotton, but there 
was objection to authorizing an indefinite sum to be appro- 
priated out of the Treasury of the United States to pay 
charges on liens upon cotton owned by the Farm Board or 
in which it had an equity. 

The bill as it passed the House was not, in my judgment, 
fair, but the Senate amendment remedied the evil. The 
conferees, however, threw the amendment out without 
rhyme or reason, in my opinion, although I do not want to 
be critical, and, so far as I am advised, no effort was made 
to retain the amendment agreed to in the Senate. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the Senator need not 
accuse me of trying to railroad this matter through. I have 
tried to bring it up repeatedly and have submitted to the 
desires of Senators and put it off from day to day. I was not 
a member of the conference and do not know what took 
place in conference. I do not see upon the floor at the 
present time any one of the conferees. 

I hope that the Senator will not persist in his efforts to 
prevent the adoption of the conference report or vote upon 
it, no matter how strongly he feels in the matter. It seems 
to me that it is a question which should be decided without 
delay as to whether there is to be relief given this winter or 
not. Every day’s delay means an additional day of suffering 
to a very large number of people. 

The Senator knows that I have agreed with him in many 
points of view he has taken regarding the necessity of 
having the Federal Government relieve suffering, but it 
seems to me that in this case the Red Cross can be trusted 
to do its work well, and that this bill ought to be enacted at 
the earliest possible moment. It has passed both Houses, 
the House has agreed to the conference report, there was a 
unanimous report of the conferees, and I trust the Senator 
will not delay at least any further than Tuesday action on 
the report. 

Mr. KING. I am willing that it shall be taken up Tues- 
day, when the Senator from Tennessee returns, 


CONSTRUCTION CHARGES ON INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3675) 
relating to the deferment and adjustment of construction 
charges for the years 1931 and 1932 on Indian irrigation 
projects, which were, on page 1, line 5, after the word “ of,” 
to insert such of the”; on the same page, line 5, after the 
word charges,“ to insert as are in default ”; on the same 
page, line 9, to strike out “to the same extent” and insert 
“under the same terms”; and on the same page, line 9, to 
strike out the word any and insert the word the.” 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendments, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
the effect of the amendments to this rather important bill. 
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Mr. FRAZIER. As I understand it, they are to make the 
wording a little more simple. While the junior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Carey] is away, he being the author of 
the bill, his secretary informs me that he is satisfied with 
the amendments. The senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Kenprick] makes the same statement. 

Mr. KING. Let me inquire whether the bill imposes any 
additional burdens or obligations upon the Indians? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do not understand that it does. 

Mr. KING. There has been so much legislation which in 
my opinion has been unfair to the Indians that whenever 
any measure comes before us dealing with them I want to be 
entirely satisfied that their rights are not injuriously 
affected. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I understand the Senator’s position. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from North Dakota to agree to the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPEAL OF EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, on yesterday I submitted 
a unanimous-consent request, and objection was made by 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot]. I understood 
thereafter that the Senator from Utah objected on the 
ground that appropriation bills were about ready or were 
ready for consideration at the conclusion of the disposal of 
the pending bank measure. Before submitting the unani- 
mous-consent request again, I want to assure the Senator 
from Utah that, if the request is granted, at any time the 
Senator or those having charge of any appropriation bill 
desire to take up such measure for consideration, I will 
consent that the joint resolution shall be laid aside tempo- 
rarily. 

Therefore, I submit the unanimous-consent request that 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 211) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States—that is, the 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment—being Calendar No. 
1111, be made a special order of business upon the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the pending bank measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that I want it distinctly understood that 
whenever there is an appropriaion bill or a conference re- 
port on an appropriation bill ready for consideration the 
unanimous consent shall not interfere with the considera- 
tion or passage of those matters. 

Mr. BLAINE, I can give the Senator that assurance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


BANKING ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 4412) 
to provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets 
of Federal reserve banks and of national banking associa- 
tions, to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue 
diversion of funds into speculative operations, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I do not want the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. GLass!] to move a recess with any mis- 
understanding. I did say to him a moment ago that I 
thought if we would adjourn until Monday we would facili- 
tate the passage of the bill and he would have probably not 
very much opposition. I could only speak for myself. How- 
ever, I have other amendments which I had expected would 
not be so bitterly contested, particularly the one putting the 
Secretary of the Treasury back on the Federal Reserve 
Board, as to which I understand there is not very much 
contest. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, a few mo- 
ments ago I expressed regret that the Senate was apparently 
about to take a recess until Monday at this early hour. In 
view of what transpired in the Senate during the past week, 
the resentment of the public, and in view of the further 
fact that the controversial question of branch banking is 
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now finished, I felt that we ought to show a disposition to 
get down to business and proceed to the disposal of the 
remaining pending amendments and vote on the question 
of enacting the bill. However, I have every confidence in 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. I believe he 
is desirous of expediting action upon his bill. I do not want 
to assume to advise or influence his management of this bill 
through its parliamentary stages. Upon his statement that, 
in his opinion, definite and more prompt action will be 
obtained on Monday if we recess this afternoon, I shall make 
no objection. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator 
also that all of the time of the junior Senator from Virginia 
has been so occupied with this bit of controversy here that 
he has had no time to consider thoroughly such other 
amendments as have been proposed. I would like to have 
sufficient time to consider them. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In view of that fact I am 
sure that all of the Senator’s colleagues will agree that he 
should have that time. 

RECESS 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon on Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 2 o’clock and 
7 minutes p. m.) took a recess until Monday, January 23, 
1933, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 21 
(legislative day of January 10), 1933 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Maj. Leonard Craig Sparks, Field Artillery, from January 
14, 1933. 
TO BE MAJOR 
Capt, Mark Wayne Clark, Infantry, from January 14, 1933. 
TO BE CAPTAINS 
First Lieut. William Andrew Smith, Infantry, from Janu- 
ary 14, 1933. 
First Lieut. Roy William Camblin, Air Corps, from Janu- 
ary 14, 1933. 
TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 
Second Lieut. James Wilson Green, jr., Signal Corps, from 
January 14, 1933. 
Second Lieut. Parmer Wiley Edwards, Coast Artillery 
Corps, from January 14, 1933. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS OF THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICER 
To be brigadier general, reserve 


Brig. Gen. Edward Moses Stayton, Missouri National 
Guard, from January 20, 1933. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 21, 1933 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, in the name of Him whose character 
has never suffered a blemish, whose earthly life has never 
been dimmed by the shades of time, and whose love touches 
a world of mortals we pray. In Him is light and in that 
light there is no darkness, Hear us, dear Lord. If threat- 
ened with misfortune, if overtaken by tribulation, may they 
be dispersed by the love and the power of Him who is our 
Saviour. Let us confidently be true to Thee, to ourselves, 
and to our country. May we never surrender to the breath 
of false ambition, greed, or appetite. To-day inspire us to 
approach all problems with conviction, understanding, and 
with abounding courage. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Sundry messages in writing from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, 
one of his secretaries. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8750) entitled “An act relative to restrictions appli- 
cable to Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma.” 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 

WITH PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

The SPEAKER. The Chair takes the privilege of laying 
before the House a resolution extending the time for report- 
ing by the special committee investigating Government com- 
petition with private enterprise. The Clerk will report the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 360 

Resolved, That the special committee appointed pursuant to the 
authority of House Resolution 235 for the purpose of investigating 
Government competition with private enterprise shall report to 
the House not later than February 8, 1933, in lieu of January 25, 
1933, the date specified in House Resolution 312. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is this a resolution again extending the time for this com- 
mittee to report? ; 

Mr. SHANNON. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. It does not include any additional expense, 
but simply grants additional time for this committee to 
make its report? 

The SPEAKER. So the Chair is advised. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, may I ask the gentleman from Missouri a question? 
I have been getting numerous requests for the printed hear- 
ings of this committee, which I understand have not been 
printed. Are they going to be printed soon? 

Mr. SHANNON. We are figuring on that. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the work is going to be worth any- 
thing, I should think the hearings ought to be printed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a resolution, which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 361 

Resolved, That Martin Dres, of the State of Texas, be, and he 
is hereby, elected a member of the standing Committee of the 
House on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—-UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I frequently 
wonder if Members of Congress, including myself, are not, 
in the language of the street, “ too near the elephant to see 
the circus.” The crying need of the country to-day is relief 
for unemployment. The measures of national importance 
which we hear discussed from day to day and which are 
consuming the time of the Members of Congress have this in 
mind indirectly, and as a consequence of legislation which is 
discussed; but only indirectly, it seems to me, are we grap- 
pling with this vital problem. 

For instance, in the farm-allotment plan the theory is 
that this will increase the purchasing power of the farmer, 
which will in turn increase production of manufactured 
articles, and as an indirect consequence increase employ- 
ment. It may or may not accomplish this result, but it is 
entirely possible that the fear of this unusual legislation 
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in the business and industrial world will cause even more 
unemployment than it will stimulate. 

The Government, as such, by expenditures from the 
Treasury can not possibly make a real impression on the 
millions of unemployed throughout the country. This can 
only be provided for by the return to safe and sound con- 
ditions with confidence throughout the country restored; 
and confidence can not return in the crisis through which 
we are passing with the papers full daily of measures such 
the farm-allotment plan, measures to inflate the currency, 
measures to enormously increase the burden of taxation, 
with no one knowing where the burden will fall. 

There are three primary objectives which I believe should 
consume the attention of Congress to the exclusion of all 
others until they are disposed of; and in my opinion with 
these three objectives obtained the country will itself revive 
and take care of the unemployment problem, which will in 
turn cure most of the distress from which we are now 


suffering. 
BALANCE THE BUDGET 

The first and most vital end to be obtained is to reduce 
Government expenses to a point where increased taxes will 
not be necessary and the Budget will be balanced. This 
can not possibly be done out of the normal operating func- 
tions of the Government, as this only amounts to a little 
over $600,000,000 a year; and if this entire amount were 
saved, it would not be sufficient to balance the Budget with- 
out increased taxes; and, of course, the necessary functions 
of Government have to continue, though, of course, there 
could be substantial savings even in this item. 

There are other expenditures, however, which with cour- 
age and determination and a realization of the vital neces- 
sity of economy on the part of the Members of Congress 
could be reduced along with whatever savings could be made 
in normal Government operations, which would balance the 
Budget without the necessity for additional taxes. It may 
take the power of a dictator to bring this about on account 
of thé difficulty of getting the Members of Congress who 
are sincerely impressed with the importance of the different 
items to agree where the cut should come. Probably every 
individual Member, if he had exclusive authority, could bal- 
ance the Budget to suit himself; but this would probably 
not suit a great majority of Members. However, this does 
not change the principle; and I believe that every Member 
of Congress will agree, and certainly the country believes, 
that the first and most vital move which this Congress could 
make is to balance the Budget by reducing expenses to the 
point where increased taxes will not be necessary. 

This being done, business would again recover, confidence 
would be restored, and the great channels of trade and in- 
dustry would quickly absorb many times more of the un- 
employed than the Government could possibly do by any 
measures of artificial respiration. 

SHORTEN HOURS OF LABOR 


The second vital aid which this Congress could render, in 
my opinion, to the unemployed is the immediate passage of 
a measure limiting the shipment in interstate commerce of 
goods manufactured or produced by labor to those articles 
in which labor was employed not in excess of five days a 
week and possibly six hours a day. This may seem a radi- 
cal change from the past which we have been accustomed 
to, but it is not more radical and probably very much less 
disturbing than many of the artificial measures which are 
being enthusiastically supported at the present session. 

I do not believe that all of the loss should fall on labor 
for these shortened hours, but that a real substantial con- 
tribution should be made from capital out of profits to labor 
in consideration of the shorter hours. If this would bring 
recovery, as I believe it would, both capital and labor would 
profit in the end; and everyone must realize that we can not 
continue the present system without real and material relief 
being granted. 

This Congress will not have time in the remaining days 
of this session to pass the great number of bills which are 
earnestly and sincerely insisted upon by their proponents, 
but if the attention of Congress were focused on the two 
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above measures, this legislation could be completed and 
enacted before the end of the present session. 

The dangerous trend, as I see it to-day, is that our great 
National Government is being required by insistent demands 
of different groups to assume the functions of a town council 
responsive to the wishes of the individual townsmen. In 
the prevailing chaos it seems to me that the time has come 
for Members of Congress to focus their attention on a few 
vital measures in keeping with the functions of the National 
Government to the end that confidence be restored. After 
seeing the effect of these between the adjournment of this 
Congress and the meeting of the next regular session, the 
country would have time to recover and the next Congress 
would be in a better position to appraise the conditions ex- 
isting at that time, and my firm belief is that if the above 
two measures were enacted that many of the measures now 
earnestly advocated would not be necessary in December. 

TAX MORTGAGE FORECLOSURES 


In order to relieve the farms as well as city property from 
the distressing foreclosures which are disorganizing the en- 
tire country I would suggest a tax, either by stamp or other- 
wise, of 10 per cent on the face value of every mortgage bond 
foreclosed, the tax to apply on the day of foreclosure and 
before sale is permitted. I would limit this to one year, so 
as not to encourage defaults in those able to pay but to give 
the debtor class a breathing spell in the present emergency. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair has recognized the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. MANsFIELD] for this purpose with- 
out having consulted the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Cottins], for the reason that the gentleman probably has 
a question of personal privilege, and would be entitled to 
the floor for one hour, anyway. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a Washington news- 
paper, the Daily News of January 20, has a brief article un- 
der these headlines: 

Magic words fool House into passing an amendment. Legis- 


lators chagrined after adopting change offered by crippled Mem- 
bér which may cost them votes. 


The matter referred to is an amendment to the pending 
appropriation bill offered in good faith, discussed both pro 
and con, and adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

How anyone could have misinterpreted or misunderstood 
the amendment, except possibly the gentleman who wrote 
this article, I am at a loss to understand. 

In presenting the motion I stated: 


Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amendment is to let the 
present law remain as it is. As reported in this bill, it pays officers 
of the Corps of Engineers engaged in river and harbor work out 
of the Regular Army appropriation, when the law provides it 
shall be paid out of the lump-sum appropriations appropriated 
for river and harbor work, 

An attempt was made to put this in last year and it was stricken 
out in the Senate. It now comes in again. I have the law here 
for previous years, and that law reads exactly as this will read 
if my amendment is adopted. 

There are certain civilian engineers engaged in this same serv- 
ice. They are paid out of the rivers and harbors appropriation. 
If this bill passes as it is reported, it will divide up this money, 
and a portion of it will be paid out of one fund and a portion 
paid out of another fund, and yet it goes to identically the same 
purpose. The consequence will be that whenever you want to 
know how much money is being expended for river and harbor 
purposes you must go to the War Department and two or three 
different lines of clerks and divisions and bureaus to have them 
check it up and find out what it is. The only purpose is to have 
the present law remain as it has been for many years and let 
every tub stand on its own bottom. 


I do not see how anyone could have misinterpreted or mis- 
understood the amendment. I have here several former ap- 
propriation bills, reading just exactly as this bill reads since 
the amendment I offered was adopted and placed in it. 

For the information of the House I may state that prior 
to the year 1911 the engineers engaged in river and harbor 
works, then few in number comparatively, were paid out of 
the Regular Army appropriation bill. In that year the Com- 
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mittee on Military Affairs reported a bill to this House pro- 
viding that the salaries of the Army engineers engaged in 
river and harbor works might be paid out of the rivers and 
harbors fund instead of being paid from the Army fund. 
This bill passed the House, went to the Senate, and was 
favorably reported by the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the Senate; but before it came to a vote in the Senate, this 
amendment was put on the river and harbor bill which was 
also pending in the Senate, and consequently was passed by 
the Senate. The amendment was accepted in conference. 

Here is the original report of the conferees. The conferees 
of the House on that occasion were Mr. Alexander, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, Mr. Lawrence, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Spark- 
man, of Florida. They accepted the amendment, and it be- 
came law. 

The appropriations have been carried on in this way ever 
since. This bill was passed in the House and reported in the 
Senate at the instance of the Committees on Military Af- 
fairs, the proper committees to deal with the matter. It 
was recommended by the Chief of Staff, it was recommended 
by the Chief of Engineers, and the report says it was en- 
dorsed by the President. There was no opposition to it, ap- 
parently, from any source, and I think myself it was wise 
and proper. 

Now, it has been suggested that the purpose of my amend- 
ment was to deprive the rivers and harbors fund of $227,490 
by providing that the engineers should be paid out of rivers 
and harbors fund, as they have been heretofore, instead of 
paying them out of the Army fund. Suppose it does this. 
If it is right and proper for it to be done in this way, let 
it be paid in this way. 

If the river and harbor legislation is not capable of stand- 
ing on its own bottom, if the projects of the river and har- 
bor bill are not meritorious enough for their expenses to be 
paid out of Government funds, the sooner they can be done 
away with the better it will be for the taxpayers and for 
Congress. 

There has been a good deal of propaganda put out because 
of river and harbor matters. I have a copy of a speech 
made by the vice president of a railroad, in which he is 
criticizing General Ashburn, in charge of the Government 
barge line on the Mississippi River. He criticizes him very 
severely. He uses this language: 

The president of the Government owned and operated competi- 
tor is receiving his salary and expenses, not from the I 
Waterway Corporation but directly from the public purse, the 
appropriations for the War Department. 

I do not want them to have any such criticism against 
the river and harbor expenditures; but that is not all. 
There is a good deal of that kind of propaganda from other 
sources. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For a brief question. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will note that no reputa- 
ble newspaper, such as the Washington Star or the New 
York Times, would have published such a misleading, un- 
sportsmanlike statement; but this little undersized sheet in 
Washington that refers to our universally beloved colleague, 
the able and distinguished gentleman from Texas, as the 
crippled Congressman, ought to know that our friend is 
crippled only in his feet, while the undersized newspaper is 
crippled in its head. [Laughter] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will place these facts in evidence and 
let the House judge for itself. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. SNELL. I have not taken any part in the argument, 
but I would like to know if I am correct in my understand- 
ing. It really makes no difference as far as the expenditures 
of the Government are concerned; this is merely a matter 
of bookkeeping; that is, whether it shall be charged to the 
rivers and harbors or the War Department. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The gentleman is correct. 

Now, here is another criticism of the Government barge 
line. It is from the Railway Age. It says that the salary of 
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the chief executive officer has been paid from the beginning 
by the War Department funds, and so on. 

Now then, any measure of this kind that gets into the 
river and harbor legislation is nothing more nor less than 
a club to be placed in the hands of the enemies of the 
waterways improvements to beat us over the head with. The 
small amount of $227,000 is too insignificant to allow any- 
thing of that kind to occur. Let us continue just as we 
have been doing since 1911. During this period our ports, 
Great Lakes, and inland waterways have been improved 
more extensively and systematically than ever before, and no 
one can truthfully accuse us of receiving money from the 
Treasury, except in a manner open and aboveboard. 

Now, here is another speech from another railroad vice 
president. It criticizes General Ashburn again, and says 
that this president of the Waterways Corporation receives a 
Salary amounting to $9,700 per year, not from the Inland 
Waterways Corporation but directly from the public purse 
out of the appropriations for the Army and charged against 
the funds for national defense. 

The $227,000 is an insignificant sum, but with me it is 
the principle that is involved. I do not want any man in 
the United States, as far as I am concerned and as long as I 
have anything to do with river and harbor legislation, to be 
able to say that we are, as far as the appropriation of money 
is concerned, camoufiaging or placing it under false pre- 
tences. I would rather do without it. The waterways have 
handled as much as $26,000,000,000 worth of commerce a 
year; and if they are not able to stand on their own merits, 
let us stop and let the whole program go by default. 

The railways, as you all know, are fighting river and har- 
bor improvements now enormously. Here is a book issued 
two years ago by that authority. It must have cost many 
thousands of dollars. In this they have a great deal to say— 
it is too long to read—about the hidden costs in connection 
with river and harbor improvements and the operations of 
the barge line. Of course, I have nothing to do with the 
barge line. The barge line is not under the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. It is under the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, something with which those engaged in rivers 
and harbors legislation have had no connection. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER. The barge line was simply established 
as an experiment and a demonstration to prove the feasi- 
bility of the navigation of the rivers. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Certainly, the gentleman is correct; 
purely for experimental and pioneering purposes. 

Mr. GARBER. And it is now paying for itself? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And it will soon cease to operate 
further. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The amendment which my colleague 
placed on the bill was put on the War Department appro- 
priation bill. The Committee on Appropriations is composed 
of 35 members, and those members are on the floor to pro- 
tect their bill. Whenever a Member can put an amendment 
on a bill of that kind, the country can rest assured that it 
is a proper amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That suggestion, I believe, answers it- 
self, and I am glad to have the gentleman’s suggestion. I 
simply wanted to assure this House that, instead of trying 
to deceive the House as this newspaper states, my only pur- 
pose was to prevent the House from being deceived. I did 
not want any sum whatever to come to the legislation with 
which I have any connection under false pretenses, or un- 
der circumstances by which it might be said that we were 
getting it under cover or in “ hidden costs,” as the language 
is used in all this railroad propaganda. I thank you. [Ap- 
plause.] 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1934 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
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(H. R. 14199) making appropriations for the military and 
nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1934, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the War Department appropriation bill, 
with Mr. Driver in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


HORSES, DRAFT AND PACK ANIMALS 

For encouragement of the breeding of riding horses suitable for 
the Army, in cooperation with the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, including the purchase of animals for 
breeding purposes and their maintenance, $118,827. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman pro- 
ceeds with that, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, there is no man in the 
House for whom I have a higher personal regard than I 
have for the gentleman from Texas [Judge MANSFIELD]. I 
believe him to be one of the ablest and one of the most 
conscientious men in the House. However, I think he is 
entirely mistaken, in the main, about the matter which he 
has discussed in his speech this morning. Here is the law 
on the subject of the pay of Army officers engaged in river 
and harbor and flood-control activities: 

Provided, That the officers of the Corps of Engineers when on 
duty under the Chief of Engineers connected solely with the work 
of river and harbor improvements may, while so employed, be paid 


their pay and commutation of quarters from the appropriations 
tor the work or works upon which they are employed. 


In other words, they may be paid from that appropriation 
or they may be paid from some other appropriation that 
may be available for such expenses. Last year, feeling as 
it does that all officers should be paid from one appropria- 
tion, the committee provided for the payment of all officers 
of the Army out of the one appropriation, Pay of the 
Army.” Therefore, we reduced the appropriation for rivers 
and harbors and flood control by the amount estimated for 
the pay of these men and for their allowance of commuta- 
tion of quarters. I read from the report of the committee 
on the 1933 bill, reported to the House May 5, 1932, under 
the head Rivers and Harbors ”: 

It is true the bill shows a reduction of $722,905. This amount 
is made up of a transfer of $227,490 to Pay of the Army,” and 
$495,415 to the single appropriation for traveling expenses. 

In other words, the committee reduced river and harbor 
appropriations by $227,490 and transferred that amount to 
Pay of the Army”; but in the paying of these men, not- 
withstanding the fact that the House reduced the river and 
harbor appropriations by the amount I have stated, the 
War Department, despite such action by the Congress, is 
continuing to pay these men out of river and harbor ap- 
propriations. So, in order to prevent the will of the Con- 
gress being thwarted in such manner, the committee has 
provided under the appropriation for “Pay of the Army” 
for the pay of an average of so many officers, including all 
officers of the Corps of Engineers. So then, the effect of 
eliminating the language, which has been done at the in- 
stance of the gentleman from Texas, will be to keep the 
same amount of money in the bill for the pay of the Army 
but, on the other hand, makes it possible for these engi- 
neers to be paid from the river and harbor appropriations 
where no provision has been made for them, with the result 
that river and harbor appropriations, by the adoption of 
Judge MANSFIELD’s amendment, have been reduced by $227,- 
490. That is the picture as it exists. 

Mr. SNELL. And, as far as the pay of the individual 
Army officer is concerned, it makes no difference; he gets 
not a dollar more whichever way he is paid. 
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Mr. COLLINS. Absolutely not. The committee felt that 
all pay should be embraced in one item, so that the Congress 
may know and the public may know how much we appropri- 
ate for the pay of officers without having to consult many 
sources. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHAPMAN: Page 23, line 20, after the 
word “animals” in line 19, strike out lines 20 to 24, inclusive, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “For the purchase of draft 
and pack animals and horses within limits as to age, sex, and size 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of War, for remounts, for officers 
entitled to public mounts, for the United States Military Academy, 
and for such other organizations and parts of the military service 
as may be required to be mounted, and for all expenses incident 
to such purchases, including $118,827 for encouragement of the 
breeding of riding horses suitable for the Army, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, 
including the purchase of animals for breeding purposes, and their 
maintenance, $201,327.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment, 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is to add to the bill the sum of $82,500 for the 
purchase of riding horses, pack horses, and mules for the 
Army. The Quartermaster General’s Department asked for 
an additional appropriation for that purpose in the sum of 
$220,875. That amount was recommended by the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. Thus it will be seen that we 
are asking by this amendment $135,375 less than the recom- 
mendation of the Budget Bureau, because the sum asked for 
by this amendment is the exact amount that was appropri- 
ated last year for the purchase of horses and mules during 
the present fiscal year, to wit, $82,500. 

At the time we entered the World War we found a great 
need for horses and mules for the Army. A few years before 
nearly every farmer in the land had been a horse breeder 
and a horseman, but there had come a great diminution 
in the number of suitable horses. The production of good 
riding horses had decreased until in the face of war the 
situation was extremely critical. Soon after we entered 
the war it became necessary to purchase 320,000 horses and 
160,000 mules. It was found that the vast majority of those 
animals did not have the requisite blood lines and that 
they had not been properly conditioned and trained. They 
were unfit for the rigors of war. The greatest military 
authorities estimate that in the unhappy event of another 
war our initial need would be 350,000 horses and 300,000 
mules. According to the lowest reasonable estimate, the 
necessary replacement would be 3 per cent, or 19,500 per 
month, or nearly a quarter of a million a year. This is of 
great importance, not only to our national safety but also 
to augment the income of thousands of farmers in more 
than 40 States. 

My friends, there are those who contend that horses and 
mules are no longer needed as a part of our national defense. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. I yield to my colleague from Kentucky. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I would like to ask my col- 
league if there is a word of evidence in the hearing against 
the appropriation of the full item of $220,000 asked for by 
the Budget? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. No, sir. General De Witt, in his testi- 
mony, declared that there is a need for 861 riding horses, 
207 draft horses, and 404 mules, costing $220,875. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. No part of that $220,000 is 
included in the bill, and the gentleman’s amendment seeks 
to add $82,500, the amount carried last year, or about $130,- 
000 less than the estimate of the Director of the Budget? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. One hundred and thirty-eight thousand 
three hundred and seventy-five dollars less than the Budget 
estimates and the requirements of the Army, according to 
the testimony of the Quartermaster General. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. EATON of Colorado. Is this the item that was re- 
ferred to yesterday by the gentleman’s colleague from Texas 
(Mr. THomason] when the gentleman attempted to lift 
$150,000 or $200,000 out of the appropriation for motor 
vehicles and put it into the purchase of horses and mules? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. It is. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. And that vote was negative. 
This amount that the gentleman is seeking to have put in 
would then be an actual addition to this appropriation? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. An addition of approximately $82,000, 
but more than $138,000 less than the Budget estimate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reserva- 
tion of the point of order. The amendment is not subject 
to a point of order. 

Mr. COLLINS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. It is sub- 
ject to a point of order, but I am not going to make the 
point of order. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that the reservation comes too late. 

Mr. DOWELL. Well, I make the point of order. The 
gentleman has just withdrawn it. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. The gentleman has with- 
drawn his point of order. 

Mr. DOWELL. As long as the point of order was here I 
have a perfect right to rely upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has the right to reserve 
the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I withdrew it because it is not sub- 
ject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. That may be true, but that is a matter 
that will have to be decided later. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is a matter for the Chair to decide, 
and not the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa reserves a 
point of order. 

Mr. GOSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GOSS. As a matter of fact, this $118,000 carried in 
the bill would be almost wasted unless the gentleman’s 
amendment were adopted, would it not? 

Mr. This would certainly add greatly to the 
importance and value of the $118,827 appropriation for our 
national defense, according to all the testimony before the 
committee and the experience of those on whose shoulders 
rests the responsibility for the efficiency of our national 
defense. 

Mr. GOSS. I do not see the object of putting that money 
into the bill for the encouragement of breeding if we are not 
going to buy some horses. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. It is vital to the continued welfare of 
the Remount Service and its value as an instrument of 
national defense that we should adopt this amendment for 
the purchase of horses. I will say to the gentleman from 
Connecticut that the generosity of public-spirited, far- 
sighted, patriotic horsemen has greatly and materially 
diminished the cost of this service to our national defense. 
They have made donations of splendid horses at times in 
the past, aristocrats of the paddocks, amounting in value to 
some $400,000. Citizens of the district which I have the 
honor to represent have given more than citizens of any 
other district in America. For example, that prince among 
sportsmen and great philanthropist, Col. E. R. Bradley, 
master of Idle Hour Farm, Lexington, Ky., the man who 
every year feeds the mouths and gladdens the hearts of 
more orphans than probably any other individual American, 
not long since gave to the Army Remount Service a horse of 
superb blood lines, a winner of the Kentucky Derby, the 
premier turf classic of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 
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- Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I am not going to object, but we will not get through with 
this bill until next August the way we are going. I shall 
not object now, but from this time on I will object, because 
we ought to get through with the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. I yield for a brief question. 

Mr. COLTON. Is it not a fact that if the gentleman’s 
amendment is not adopted many horses that have been 
grown by farmers with the thought that they would be pur- 
chased by the Army will not be sold, and this will be a 
-great handicap and disappointment to the raisers of horses? 
It will discourage the raising of good horses. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. That is absolutely true, because they 
have produced nearly 8,000 colts a year since 1921, at a 
total net cost of about one and a half million dollars. In the 
12 years of its existence the Remount Service has been of 
untold benefit to the light-horse industry throughout Amer- 
ica, not only producing thousands of suitable animals for 
our national defense in case of war but also proving a great 
boon to thousands of farmers and stock raisers in 40 States 
during a period of terrible depression in the agricultural 
and livestock industry. Not only is this amendment vital to 
national defense; but at this time, when throughout the 
land, and especially in this body, is being raised the hue 
and cry to help the farmer, surely we ought not to cut off 
these replacements. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Briefly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Army has demonstrated that it is 
doing away with our Cavalry horses and mechanizing the 
Army by moving Fort D. A. Russell away from the Big Bend 
country, the only place down there on the border where the 
United States needs any protection. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. I can not yield further in my time. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no objection to a reasonable 
amount of mechanization, but the undisputed testimony of 
the highest military authorities is that Cavalry is as impor- 
tant in warfare now as it ever was in history. For instance, 
in the World War there were places where the surfaced 
roads ended and the mud began; where timbers had been 
felled and where shell craters yawned; where detours had to 
be made around barbed-wire entanglements; in the dead of 
winter when death lurked near, and American doughboys 
ready to go over the top and out into the death and destruc- 
tion, into the hell of no man’s land, waited anxiously in a 
dugout for food and ammunition and the satisfying “fag ”— 
the motor vehicle was a failure. The horse and mule were 
indispensable. Countless times they saved the day. 

Call to witness General Pershing and others among the 
highest authorities in the science of war. General Pershing 
said of the Army mule: 

You can pack him, drive him, or ride him; you can starve him, 
beat him, and neglect him—you can do all sorts of things to him 
that you can not do to an automobile, and he will be there just 
as long as he has four legs to walk on. 

As to airplanes, they are important in reconnaissance 
work; but in some kinds of weather, in some atmospheric 
conditions, they can not serve the purpose, and Cavalry is 
necessary. When you send an airplane over a wooded area, 
the pilot will report: “I did not see the enemy”; but, Mr. 
Chairman, when you send the Cavalry through the woods, 
they come back, and the commander reports: “ The enemy 
is not in the woods.” ‘That is reliable information. 

General Harbord said: 

War demands more Cavalry than ever. Cavalry means horses in 
great quantity, 

General Summerall said: 


It is a fact that Cavalry is of far more importance than it ever 
has been. 


The eminent Field Marshal Allenby declared: 


I know for certain that no decisive victory has ever been won in 
the past without the help of Cavalry, and I am quite sure that 
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no decisive victory will ever be reached in the future without the 
help of Cavalry. 

Mr. Chairman, if those who would destroy the Cavalry 
have their way, imagine, if you can, the statues of the mili- 
tary heroes of the future. Imagine, if you can, Grant, Sheri- 
dan, Sherman, and Thomas, “ Rock of Chickamauga,” whose 
equestrian statue adorns yonder Thomas Circle, riding in a 
rumble seat. Imagine, if you can, molded in heroic bronze, 
the majestic figures of the knightly Kentuckian, John Hunt 
Morgan; Fighting Joe Wheeler; Nathan Bedford Forrest, 
Marshal Ney of the Confederacy; the cavalier, the dashing 
J. E. B. Stuart; the stern, Cromwellian Stonewall Jack- 
son, and the greatest soldier that ever spoke the English 
language, the grandest military chieftain that ever sheathed 
a stainless sword, the pure and peerless Robert E. Lee, not 
mounted on noble chargers, but presenting the appearance 
of motor-cycle patrolmen. 

Mr. Chairman, those who have served with me in the 
Sixty-ninth, Seventieth, and Seventy-second Congresses can 
bear witness that I have been regular, that I have supported 
the Committee on Appropriations and the other committees 
of this House; but at this time I can not follow the leader- 
ship of those, however lofty their motives, and however ex- 
alted their patriotism, who would afflict this red-blooded 
Republic with the pernicious anemia of pacifism. Rather, 
should we in this crisis repair to the wise counsel of the 
Father of our Country who declared that one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace is to be prepared for war. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment asks only a small portion 
of what the undisputed testimony of military authorities 
declares is needed; only a small portion of what the Bureau 
of the Budget recommended. General De Witt testified that 
a larger appropriation than this is needed fur national se- 
curity., No witness contradicts him, and I ask the Members 
of this House, as American Representatives, to vote with 
us to insert this amount and to save the Cavalry of the 
American Army. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, as stated by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, there is not one penny of appropria- 
tion provided by this bill for the Cavalry, as I undertook 
to show yesterday. There is, as evidenced by the report 
on page 13, $441,500 more for motor transportation than 
there was in the appropriation of last year; but not one cent 
for the purchase of horses, although the Quartermaster 
General, and I believe I am correct in saying the Director 
of the Budget, too, made a recommendation of $220,000 for 
the purchase of additional horses and mules. 

If we do not make this appropriation, what is the use, as 
suggested by the gentleman from Connecticut, of all this 
breeding and the encouragement to farmers and ranchers in 
more than 40 States to avail themselves of these breeding 
privileges if we do not provide a market for the animals; 
and if the farmer ever needed to have a market for his 
livestock, it is now. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Is the amount that is asked for 
to be used just for the annual replacement of necessary 
animals of the Army? 

Mr, THOMASON. That is true, as shown by the testi- 
mony of the Quartermaster General. It is to replace old, 
diseased, and condemned animals. The Army and the 
Budget recommended that $220,000 be allocated for this par- 
ticular purpose; but there is not one cent in this bill for it. 

This is all on this phase of the question, but let me tell 
you something about the practical workings of this bill. 
I refer again to the unjustified abandonment of Fort D. A. 
Russell, at Marfa, Tex. It was until a few days ago the 
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only post on the Mexican border for about 500 miles east of 
El Paso. It was established there by the Army as a means of 
protection against raids like the Villa raid at Columbus 
and the Brite Ranch raid near Marfa, where Mexican 
revolutionists killed many American citizens. 

Here is what happened: Just about a month ago if was 
reported to me that Fort D. A. Russell was to be abandoned. 
I made some investigation and confirmed the rumor. I im- 
mediately introduced a resolution in this House that there 
be a hearing by the Committee on Military Affairs to deter- 
mine the wisdom, the justice, and the propriety of the 
arbitrary abandonment of this post. 

The chairman of the Military Affairs Committee sent the 
resolution to the Secretary of War. I also wrote him a cour- 
teous letter, sending him a copy of the resolution and asking 
for a hearing on the matter before this long stretch of 
Mexican border was left unprotected; and I undertake to 
say that in times of peace, if there is any part of our coun- 
try that needs protection, it is the Mexican border, reach- 
ing from San Diego, Calif., to Brownsville, Tex., a distance 
of about 2,100 miles. 

The principal part of the reply from the War Department 
was to send the testimony before this subcommittee, and I 
will read you one or two sentences from the questions asked 
Gen. Guy V. Henry: 

Mr. Cottrns. What effort is your branch of the Army making 
toward mechanization, General? 

General Henry. We are a serious effort to completely 
mechanize one regiment with the view of using it for experimenta- 
tion and in developing tactics and technique for use in the 
mechanization of the Cavalry. 

Mr. CoLrLINs. Are you aware of the fact that an order was 
gotten out yesterday to move those troops on January 1? 

General Henry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corns. That was since these hi began and since 
the committee has been asking questions as to why they have not 
been moved. 

General Henry. The War Department for a long time has been 
intending to move them. 

Mr. CoLLINS. The order issued yesterday was an immediate 
removal order, was it not? 

General Henry. It was an order for them to move on January 1. 

Mr. Cotirns, It was more or less of an extraordinary order, was 
S 880 Henry. I do not think so, although I can not answer 
that question definitely. 

Now, without a hearing before the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee or any other committee, and without the approval of 
Congress, this post that the taxpayers of this country had 
spent a million dollars on in the last five or six years was 
abandoned and these troops were sent 2,500 miles to Ken- 
tucky to become mechanized. 

Mr. Chairman, in all fairness there ought to be some 
policy determined about this matter. It is an old saying 
that money talks. The committee refuses to appropriate a 
single dollar to buy horses and mules, but includes several 
hundred thousand dollars to motorize and mechanize the 
Army. I admit it is an effective way to completely change 
our military policy. The Cavalry is indispensable on the 
Mexican border. Airplanes can not locate the enemy when 
they hide in the hills, arroyos, and desert of the Mexican 
border. Motor trucks and vehicles can not travel off the 
good roads, which are few in that country. Cavalry is the 
only part of the Army that can get over the country and 
hold it after it is once taken. It was an outrage on national 
defense and the taxpayers that Fort D. A. Russell was 
abandoned in any such manner. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, there will not be any short- 
age of horses in the Army. This estimate is built up on 
an authorization of 17,929 horses. If we do not buy any 
horses, we will have on hand at the end of the next fiscal 
year, assuming 10 per cent of those we have on hand now 
will die or be destroyed, and this is the figure that the 
War Department gave us, 17,447 horses, which include 
1,884 private mounts; and a private mount is in effect but 
another way of designating a public animal. It has cost us 
more to maintain a private mount than to maintain a horse 
owned by the Government, because it has been customary 
to give the officer owning it $150 a year, and added to that 
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was the cost of the feed, the housing, the bedding, the shoe- 
ing, and so on. So the figures I have given indicate an 
apparent shortage of 482 animals, but they do not take into 
account animals that will be purchased out of revenues de- 
rived from the sale of horses to officers or to other depart- 
ments of the Government. One hundred will be so ac- 
quired this year. In addition, 97 horses are assigned to the 
Air Corps, and the Chief of the Air Corps says he does not 
want them. This brings the shortage down to 285 horses. 

Now, on page 22 of the bill, we give to the Army the privi- 
lege of substituting motor equipment for horses. The same 
as we have done for the National Guard. If that is 
availed of, we will find ourselves at the close of the next 
fiscal year not with a shortage but a surplus. There are 
32 National Guard horse-drawn Field Artillery regiments to 
be motorized, which will render surplus 150 horses per regi- 
ment, or a total of 4,800. Such of these as are suitable will 
be available to the Regular Army. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I can not yield, because I have to go on. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. I yielded to the gentleman. 

Mr. COLLINS. So there alone we have 4,800 horses to 
cover this apparent shortage of 285 horses. We will have 
more horses than we will know what to do with. 

Mr. CHAPMAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I am very sorry, but I can not yield. 

Just to illustrate to what length people are going in this 
War Department appropriation bill and labeling everything 
military defense, let me read you this letter: 

It has been brought to my attention that you are opposing any 
appropriation for the United States Army for continuing its pres- 
ent animal strength and that you are advocating motorization. 

I protest such a course because it will ultimately lead to a cessa- 
tion of forage purchases from the South. At this time all pur- 
chases for the forage used in the southeastern corps area are made 
almost entirely from southern farmers. Are you aware of the aid 
this has been to southern farmers and the great harm that will 
result in motorization? Motorization has not been tried out. It 
might result in less expense of operation. I seriously doubt it. 
I hope you can see your way clear to look after our interests. 
Yours very truly— 

And so forth. 

Now, my friends, are we going seriously to build up mili- 
tary defense or are we going to turn this bill into a grab bag 
and let each and every one of us grab off one little piece and 
another little piece, and so on? 

Mr. KLEBERG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I am sorry I can not yield. 

Mr. KLEBERG. I would like the gentleman to give the 
committee some information. 

Mr. COLLINS. Later on I shall yield. Let me finish my 
statement. 

Mr. Chairman, in all fairness, and I am speaking in the 
utmost good humor, let us not fool ourselves. Let us go 
along and provide for this country the very utmost of mili- 
tary preparedness and do it within reasonable budgetary 
limitations. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
DowELL] insist upon his point of order? 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I shall not press the point 
of order. 

The point of order was withdrawn, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is W The 
question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Cottrns) there were 51 ayes and 31 noes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers 
Mr. CoLLINS and Mr. CHAPMAN. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
that there were 76 ayes and 41 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes on a matter pertaining to 
the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the 
attention of the committee to a situation which I believe 
is a most brazen abuse of power on the part of the War 
Department. After I finish I am going to make a unani- 
mous-consent request to return to page 11, line 11, and 
offer this amendment. 

Provided further, That no appropriation contained in this act 
shall be available for the pay and allowance of any commissioned 
officer convicted of murder, which conviction has been confirmed 
by an appellate court, 

Now, that is a most startling amendment, and yet there 
is a commissioned officer on the active list—he was on the 
active list yesterday, who was charged with murder of his 
wife in 1929; he was indicted on the 18th of April, 1930, 
was tried and convicted by a jury on the 22d day of Decem- 
ber, 1930, took over two years to perfect his appeal, and the 
conviction was affirmed by the circuit court of appeals on 
January 9, 1933. With the exception of the time that he 
was on trial he has been out on bail. After conviction he 
was allowed to remain at large on $20,000 bail. After af- 
firmation of the conviction by the circuit court of appeals 
his bail was continued, and I am informed that he is going 
to be permitted to remain on active duty until “ every pos- 
sible means of appeal has been exhausted.” 

Now, he may ask for a writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court, but he has no appeal there as a matter of right. 
In fact the opportunity of appeal will not be granted in a 
case like this unless a constitutional question is involved. 
The law on murder has been upheld for many centuries. 

Mr. BLANTON. The electric chair will take him off the 
list. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He is sentenced to life imprisonment. 
It is the custom where an official of the Government is 
indicted to suspend him. There is some question whether 
or not they should wait until final conviction. In this case 
the officer has passed the conviction stage. The conviction 
has been affirmed by the circuit court of appeals, and I 
submit that it is not conducive to the morale and the good 
discipline of the Army for this officer to remain on the 
active list and on active duty. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I know nothing about the facts of the 
case, but this man is an officer of the Army of the United 
States charged with a grievous crime. Does not the gentle- 
man think that the officer, as a citizen, has a right to appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States if he believes 
that he has been deprived of some constitutional right? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We can not deprive him of that right 
and I do not intend to; certainly my amendment does not 
do that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman says that the court of 
appeals has affirmed the conviction, but I would hesitate 
somewhat to deprive an officer of the Army of his consti- 
tutional right to be convicted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. First of all, he can not appeal to the 
Supreme Court as a matter of right, as the gentleman 
knows. In this case the right of appeal has been exhausted. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If he has not, that should end the 
matter. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. All he can do is to come up by cer- 
tiorari and petition for an appeal. I would not take that 
right from him; but does the gentleman believe that he 
ought to be carried on the active list in the Army under the 
circumstances? If he were an enlisted men, he would not, 
under the same circumstances, be on active duty. That 
happens every day. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What do the regulations provide? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I assume the matter is under the con- 
trol of the Secretary of War. Why, murder is a military 
offense just as much as a civil offense. The officer could 
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have at least been suspended, after conviction of murder, 
for “conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Of course, I have no disposition to pro- 
tect this man; I know nothing about him. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I know nothing about him other than 
his criminal conviction, now a matter of record. He has 
had his day in court. He should not be continued on the 
active list of the Army. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. At least this doctor should not be in the 
position of giving medical services to disabled soldiers or to 
soldiers of the Regular Establishment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not if he uses iodine and strychnine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to page 11, line 11, to consider the following 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to return to page 11, line 11, for the 
purpose of offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, let the amendment be 
first reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment proposed by Mr. La GVAND TA: Page 11, line 11, add 
the following: “Provided further, That no appropriation contained 
in this act shall be available for the pay and allowances of any 
commissioned officer convicted of murder, and which conviction 
has been confirmed by an appellate court.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BALDRIGE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from New York a question. Is there not some 
explanation that the War Department has for this unusual 
situation? This is a question of administration and not a 
question of legislation. Certainly the War Department must 
have some explanation for an unusual situation like this. 
Why should we put this in the Army bill when it is a ques- 
tion merely of administration? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is not; but I want to make it clear 
that I am making no effort at all to cut off this man’s right 
of appeal. All he can do now is to petition by certiorari to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. That is always 
being done by people who have been convicted of murder, 
but invariably the Supreme Court takes no jurisdiction. 
There is not one case, but there are thousands of cases in 
the Army and the Navy where men have been convicted 
and on conviction they have been taken off the active list. 
There is no doubt that this man was given over two years 
in which to appeal his case. On the appeal the conviction 
was confirmed. I did not say a word during all the time 
the appeal was pending, although I was following the mat- 
ter. The Department of Justice was obstructed at every step 
of their investigation by the military authorities in their 
efforts to get the facts. The Bureau of Investigation did a 
good piece of work in spite of adverse conditions. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this amendment 

Mr, STAFFORD. Oh, the gentleman can not take the 
gentleman from Nebraska off his feet for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BALDRIGE. No. If it is true that there are thou- 
sands of cases, as the gentleman from New York says, in 
which men have been taken off the pay roll, then this is an 
unusual situation. Why does it demand legislation in an 
Army appropriation bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Because that is the only way that we 
will ever get this man off the pay roll. 
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Mr. BALDRIGE. There must be some explanation of this 
particular case. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, The only explanation I could get is 
“Yes; he is on the active list, and we are going to leave him 
there as long as we can.” I got that information yesterday. 

Mr. BALDRIGE. I think it is a mistake to legislate for 
one particular case in the Army bill. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment, or for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment to it. The gentleman in his amendment singles out 
one crime, the crime of murder. Why confine it to murder? 
There are other equally heinous offenses, and I think the 
gentleman should change the language so as to have it apply 
to one convicted of a felony. I move to strike out the word 
“murder” and insert the word “felony.” Will the gentle- 
man accept that amendment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A felony? Sure. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, when the unanimous consent 
was given to return to this point in the bill to offer an 
amendment, it was given for one specific purpose and not 
to have amendments offered. I think in the light of good 
sportsmanship the gentleman should not now offer an 
amendment, when unanimous consent was given for another 
particular purpose. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, the unanimous con- 
sent was to return to this place in the bill for the purpose of 
offering an amendment, Everyone knows an amendment is 
subject to amendment, and when the gentleman allowed it 
to be returned to and the amendment was offered, he 
did not foreclose himself, or the author of the amendment, 
or any other Member of the House from offering an amend- 
ment to that amendment. I submit that to single out one 
offense which is heinous, when there are other offenses com- 
mitted by soldiers, unfortunately, that some regard equally 
as heinous as homicide, that it should embrace felonies, 
especially as it limits it to this case where the conviction has 
been affirmed by an appellate court. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am sure I have not taken the House 
by surprise, because I made my statement before I asked 
unanimous consent. I would surely be the last person in 
the world to attempt to take the House by surprise. I 
stated my case first, and then I asked unanimous consent 
to offer the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. There would not be any objection to 
suspending an officer who had been tried and convicted of 
a felony? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Who could object to suspending him? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I insist on offering my 
amendment to strike out the word “ murder,” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ felony.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEVENSON to the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Strike out the word “murder” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ felony.” 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVEN- 
son] to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York (Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


BARRACKS AND QUARTERS AND OTHER BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES 


For all expenses incident to the construction, installation, opa 
tion, and maintenance of buildings, utilities, appurtenances, and 
accessories necessary for the shelter, protection, and accommoda- 
tion of the Army and its personnel and property, where not specifi- 
cally provided for in other appropriations, including serv- 
ices, purchase and repair of furniture for quarters for officers, war- 
rant officers, and noncommissioned officers, and officers’ messes and 
wall lockers and refrigerators for Government-owned buildings as 
may be approved by the Secretary of War, care and improvement 
of grounds, flooring and framing for tents, rental of buildings, 
including not to exceed $900 in the District of Columbia, pro- 
vided space is not available in Government-owned buildings, and 
grounds for military purposes and lodgings for recruits and ap- 
plicants for enlistments, water supply, sewer and fire-alarm sys- 
tems, fire apparatus, roads, walks, wharves, drainage, dredging 
channels, purchase of water, disposal of sewage, shooting galleries, 
ranges for small-arms target practice, field, mobile, and railway 
artillery practice, including flour for paste for marking targets, 
such ranges and galleries to be open as far as practicable to the 
National Guard and organized rifle clubs under regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of War, for furnishing heat and light 
for the authorized allowance of quarters for officers, enlisted men, 
and warrant officers, including retired enlisted men when ordered 
to active duty, contract surgeons when stationed at and occupy- 
ing public quarters at military posts, officers of the National Guard 
attending service and garrison schools, and for recruits, guards, 
hospitals, storehouses, offices, the buildings erected at private cost, 
in the operation of the act approved May 31, 1902 (U. S. C., title 
10, sec. 1346), and buildings for a similar purpose on military 
reservations authorized by War Department regulations; for sale 
of fuel to officers; fuel and engine supplies required in the opera- 
tion of modern batteries at established posts, $11,628,787, and, in 
addition, $1,203,700, which is hereby reappropriated of appropria- 
tions heretofore made for construction at military as fol- 
lows: In the act entitled “An act to relieve destitution, to broaden 
the lending powers of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and to create employment by providing for and expediting a pub- 
lic-works program,” approved July 31, 1932, the following projects: 
Camp Devens, Mass.: Service club, $27,000, post exchange and 
gymnasium, $45,000; Fitzsimons General Hospital, Colorado: 
Gymnasium, recreation, and social hall, $135,000; Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz.: Post exchange, gymnasium, and service club, $90,000; Fort 
McClellan, Ala.: Recreation hall, $31,500, gymnasium, $40,500; 
March Field, Calif.: Enlisted men's service club, $45,000; Randolph 
Field, Tex.: Gymnasium, completion of, including $27,000 in the 
War De ent appropriation act, fiscal year 1930, $90, 
Selfridge Field, Mich.: Gymnasium and theater, $72,000; Albrook 
Field, Canal Zone: Post exchange, theater, and gymnasium, com- 
pletion of, including $39,600 in the War Department appropriation 
act, fiscal year 1932, $77,400; noncommissioned officers’ service 
club (War Department appropriation act, fiscal year 1932), $27,000; 
Chanute Field, Ill.: Noncommissioned officers’ quarters, $123,300, 
central heating plant for technical and quarters area, $180,000, 
and in the War Department appropriation acts, fiscal years 1930 
and 1931, barracks, $150,000, and officers’ quarters, $70,000; and 
$2,500,000 of this appropriation shall be available immediately for 
the procurement and transportation of fuel for the service of the 
fiscal year 1934: Provided, That not more than $16,000 of the 
appropriations contained in this act shall be available for rent of 
Offices outside the District of Columbia in connection with work 
incident to the assurance of adequate provision for the mobiliza- 
tion of matériel and industrial organizations essential to war-time 
needs: Provided further, That this appropriation shall be avail- 
able for the rental of offices, garages, and stables for military 
attachés: Provided further, That no part of the funds herein ap- 
propriated shall be available for construction of a permanent 
nature of an additional building or an extension or addition to 
an existing building, the cost of which in any case exceeds $20,000: 
Provided further, That the monthly rental rate to be paid out of 
this appropriation for stabling any animal shall not exceed $15. 


Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I have sent to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. JEFFERS: On page 25, line 13, after 
“ $1,203,700,” strike out all language and figures down to and in- 
cluding “ $70,000 ” in line 15, page 26. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I want five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I wish to 
direct some questions to the chairman of the subcommittee 
as to the policy of the committee in recommending theaters, 
gymnasiums, and recreation rooms and leaving out hospitals. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I want five 
minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I would like three min- 
utes. 
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Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
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These projects were all thoroughly investigated and O. K’d 


that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments; by proper authorities and committees of this Congress. 


thereto do close in 30 minutes, the time to be equally di- 
vided between the proponents and the opponents of the 
amendment. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman confine that to the amendment just 
offered? 

Mr. JEFFERS. The proponents of the amendment want 
more than 15 minutes. I know several Members who are 
interested who want to express themselves. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto do close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Reserving the right to object. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make an in- 
quiry. As I understand it, this is an additional appropria- 
tion for improyements and a building program that was 
authorized last year, and has not been in other appropria- 
tion bills? 

Mr. COLLINS. This is just a reappropriation; that is all. 

Mr. DOWELL. A reappropriation? 

Mr. COLLINS. A reappropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this paragraph and pending amendments close in 30 
minutes. 

Mr. DOWELL, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the motion is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is not in order. 
has been no debate on the paragraph. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be again read for the information of 
the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will 
again report the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the pending amendment. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, if the committee will give 
me attention, I shall endeavor to explain as clearly as pos- 
sible to the committee the meaning of this amendment. 

This is a deceptive proposition as you read it. It does 
not mean the appropriating of more money for projects 
which we have already authorized but not appropriated for, 
but it means a reappropriating of or taking away of money 
which has already been appropriated but not yet expended. 
In other words, it means the killing of many projects al- 
ready authorized and appropriated for by the Congress of 
the United States by taking the money away from those 
projects by the action of this subcommittee and appropriat- 
ing it to the other uses of the War Department. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFERS. I yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. In other words, it is reappropriating 
money that was appropriated for the special purpose, and 
putting it into the regular fund for appropriation, adding 
that much to the appropriation? 

Mr. JEFFERS. Yes. All the projects are enumerated in 
the bill on pages 25 and 26. Each and every one of these 
projects has been heretofore authorized by the Congress and 
appropriated for. These projects are located not in any 
one section, but are spread all over the United States and 
in the Canal Zone. No one section is specially represented 
any more than another. They are scattered all over the 
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country from Massachusetts to California, and from Michi- 
gan to Texas, and in the Canal Zone. Many States are 
represented and, as I say, also the Canal Zone. 

The appropriations were to be continuous, the money to 
be expended for these projects whenever the Treasury De- 
partment would indicate that the money was available. 


Members of the Military Affairs Committee I am sure are 
acquainted with the need for the construction of these 
projects. 

I believe there is no Member of the Congress who has 
given more study to these matters or who is more familiar 
with them than the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James], 
who, we all know, has made a special study of this proposi- 
tion all over the country, and I only regret that he is pre- 
vented from being here to-day to so express himself. 

These projects were included in our very recent relief 
legislation entitled “An act to relieve destitution and to 
create employment by providing for and expediting a public- 
works program, approved July 1, 1932,” not yet 1 year old, 
and other acts of the Congress. 

It is actually proposed in this bill that they would arbi- 
trarily take away from these projects specifically enumerated 
in this bill these amounts which have been duly appropriated 
by Congress in accordance with the judgment of Members 
of Congress in both the House of Representatives and the 
Senate of the United States. Bids have actually been adver- 
tised for in the case of many of these projects, and in some 
cases these bids are to be opened in the next few days and 
the contracts awarded. Contractors all over the country 
have in good faith secured the plans on these projects in 
accordance with the regular procedure and have made up 
and submitted bids; yet this bill would, as I say, arbitrarily 
block the carrying out of our relief program and strip from 
these projects the money which has in due course already 
been appropriated for them by the Congress. 

Working people all over the country have looked with 
much hope to the employment which has been promised 
them under our emergency relief program, and it would be 
a crime to say to those craftsmen of all kinds at this time 
that the Congress did not mean what it said to them and 
proposes now to withdraw the aid which they so sorely need 
and upon which they havé been counting with confidence. 
Frankly, it seems to me incomprehensible that the com- 
mittee would attempt to take upon itself the authority to in 
this manner overthrow and make void these particular por- 
tions of these previous acts of Congress, which, of course, 
are still in force, especially our recent emergency relief 
program, 

This is not included in the message of the Budget. Mr. 
Chairman, even the Budget message did not recommend the 
killing of these projects. There it is right there. I have 
marked it here on this page so that Members can see it if 
they wish; you can see where they have inserted this lan- 
guage killing these projects which, as I say, was not recom- 
mended by the Budget. 

The list of projects included in this amendment, all of 
which have been heretofore authorized and appropriated for, 
and for which funds are available, are as follows: 

In the act entitled “An act to relieve destitution, to 
broaden the lending powers of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and to create employment by providing for and 
expediting a public-works program,” approved July 31, 1932, 
the following projects: 

Camp Devens, Mass.: Service club, $27,000; post exchange 
and gymnasium, $45,000. 

Fitzsimons General Hospital, Colorado: Gymnasium, rec- 
reation, and social hall, $135,000. 

Fort Huachuca, -Ariz.: Post exchange, gymnasium, and 
service club, $90,000. 

Fort McClellan, Ala.: Recreation hall, $31,500; gymnasium, 
$40,500. 

March Field, Calif.: Enlisted men’s service club, $45,000. 

Randolph Field, Tex.: Gymnasium, completion of, includ- 
ing $27,000 in the War Department appropriation act, fiscal 
year 1930, $90,000. 

Selfridge Field, Mich.: Gymnasium and theater, $72,000. 

Albrook Field, Canal Zone: Post exchange, theater, and 
gymnasium, completion of, including $39,600 in the War 
Department appropriation act, fiscal year 1932, $77,400; non- 
commissioned officers’ service club (War Department appro- 
priation act, fiscal year 1932), $27,000. 
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Chanute Field, Ill.: Noncommissioned officers’ quarters, 
$123,300; central heating plant for technical and quarters 
area, $180,000; and in the War Department appropriation 
acts, fiscal years 1930 and 1931, barracks, $150,000, and 
officers’ quarters, $70,000. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, in view of the importance 
of this amendment, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taser as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by Mr. Jerrers: On page 25, line 13, after the 
figures “ $11,628,787," strike out all down to and including $70,000, 
in line 15 on page 26. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I not only want to wipe out 
the detail for this thing but I want to wipe out the reappro- 
priation. 

This calls for the appropriation of $1,203,700 which has 
already been appropriated in some other way, and it calls 
for the expenditure of this money for things which are not 
necessary activities of the Government at this time. They 
are things that we can get along without and have been 
getting along without, and would get along without right 
along if it had not been for the imagination of some one 
that some way or other this sort of thing was connected 
with unemployment relief, but it is not connected with 
unemployment relief because it does not provide any sub- 
stantial employment. It takes $3,200 to put one man to 
work for a year on any one of these projects. It does not 
provide enough work to amount to anything, and it does 
not relieve unemployment because it provides for the levy- 
ing of an additional tax upon the people which far out- 
weighs any possible relief of unemployment. 

Every one of these items is for a service club, a post 
exchange, a gymnasium, a social hall, and this sort of 
thing. Now, they have in every one of these posts some- 
thing that is serving the purpose of these things and get- 
ting along all right, and we ought to wait until we get to 
the point where the people of the United States can afford 
to have something of this kind. We can not afford it at 
this time, and we ought not to spread ourselves all over the 
lot on things we can get along without. 

I hope the membership of this House will now put its 
foot down and say that we are going to start in trying to 
economize. Somebody will tell you that it does not take 
any money out of the Treasury because it is a reappropria- 
tion, but everybody knows that every bit of money that has 
been appropriated which is not used and reverts to the 
Treasury relieves the burden of the taxpayers just that much 
more; and that is what we ought to do here—put our foot 
down and stop spending money. If we do not do it, we are 
never going to meet our obligation to balance the Federal 
Budget. Let us start right here and pass the amendment 
as amended by the substitute and cut out $1,203,000, which 
we can get along without. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama 
LMr. JEFFERS]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hartan to the amendment offered 
by Mr. Jerrers: On page 26, in line 10, after “ $27,000,” strike out 
down to and including “$70,000,” in line 15, on page 26. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Chairman, I should have no serious 
objection, I believe, to Mr. Taser’s substitute to the Jeffers 
amendment. However, how that will be determined, of 
course, is conjectural. The thing I want to call to the atten- 
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tion of the committee is that if the Jeffers amendment is 
adopted we certainly ought to eliminate from that amend- 
ment the portion of the amendment that strikes out the 
former appropriation made for Chanute Field in Illinois. 

There has not been one word from the Air Corps of the 
War Department favoring this appropriation, so far as I 
have been able to find, for Chanute Field. Chanute Field 
was a post at the time of the World War. There are a lot 
of buildings there that are not now even worth their de- 
struction. They are falling down. It is a little field of 640 
acres, used now for a technical school. 

The appropriations provided in this bill cover something 
like $523,000. This does not half cover the picture. If this 
appropriation goes through, then it will be up to the Gov- 
ernment, in some future appropriation, to appropriate for a 
hospital which we will have to have out there. We will 
also have to appropriate for a quartermaster building and 
for the maintenance building of a quartermaster corps. We 
will also have to appropriate for a gymnasium. None of 
these things are at this field now. It is a small, poorly 
equipped, ineffective field in Illinois which they have been 
trying to find some use for and have not been able to find it. 
There are other fields in the country to which this school 
could be removed. There is a field in Montgomery, Ala., 
and there is a field in Ohio, the Patterson Field, and these 
fields already have these administrative buildings. There 
is ample room at these other fields to take care of all the 
activities that are now going on at Chanute Field, and there 
may be other fields that I do not know that have these 
buildings already equipped that will not have to be 
duplicated. 

When you are making this appropriation of $523,000 you 
are just starting. You are going to need an additional ap- 
propriation of $305,000 for the buildings I just enumerated. 

Mr. Chairman, this Congress in the past, in 1929, and 
once before, made appropriations for this field, but the War 
Department, which is interested in maintaining an Army in 
this country and in maintaining an efficient military force, 
has refused to use the appropriation until it was finally in- 
cluded in this blanket bill, and then it was accepted only 
because there was no chance, apparently, of getting anything 
else. 

Mr. MAAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLAN. I am sorry, but I can not yield now. 

This is a shining example of pork barrel, logrolling meth- 
ods being applied to our military life. I think it is time for 
a thing of this kind to stop. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLAN. I am sorry, but I can not yield. 

What we should be interested in here, Mr. Chairman, 
is the efficiency and effectiveness of our military arm, and 
when we have fields over the country that have all the 
buildings and equipment that we will have to ultimately put 
at this field, why should we put these improvements in 
now? We have fields that are large and are located, as the 
chairman said in his address last Saturday in industrial 
centers where these students will have the benefit of in- 
dustrial life. 

Look at what we are doing now. We are developing 
engines at Patterson Field, at Dayton, Ohio, and we have to 
send them to Chanute Field for these men over there to 
study. Why not have the students where the experimental 
work is being done? Why not have the students where 
they will be in industrial centers where they can come in 
contact with other forms of industrial life and where air- 
craft work is being developed right under their eyes and they 
can see it and learn it from the ground up. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, never before, Iam frank to admit, was I so 
confused as to the real meaning of the paragraph proposed 
to be stricken out by the amendment under consideration, 
It is owing to the membership of the House to disclose just 
what is intended to be affected by the paragraph as re- 
ported by the committee, 
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The committee appropriates $11,628,000 for post-exchange 
construction, which is a cut of $1,872,000 from the Budget 
estimate. It is proposed by the committee to increase that 
amount by $1,203,700, which is the amount heretofore ap- 
propriated for dance halls, gymnasiums, and so forth, as 
specifically enumerated in the bill. It is the position of the 
committee that this appropriation for emergency construc- 
tion for post exchanges, gymnasiums, and recreation halls 
should be eliminated and that the appropriation in the 
given amount should be used for barracks and quarters. 

Now, gentlemen should get this clearly in mind that the 
effect of adopting the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama is to continue the appropriation for 
gymnasiums and recreation halls and post exchanges at the 
various stations throughout the United States and the in- 
sular possessions. 

If you are in favor of having the emergency program as 
carried in the last construction act for these various posts 
continued, you will vote in favor of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Alabama, and that money will continue to 
be available. 

I appeal to you to stand by the committee. They believe, 
as I do, that expenditure for these stated places can not 
be defended in these pressing times. I recall that this very 
subject was investigated by the Committee on Military Affairs 
in the last Congress, when the present chairman, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwarn], and I and 
others were appointed as a subcommittee to recommend a 
building program for the Army. We did not believe then, 
and I did not believe the last time, that there was any 
justification in appropriating money for these purposes. If 
you are in favor of economy, stand by the committee and 
vote down these various amendments. 

That is the sum and substance of the effect of the pro- 
posals. You have the facts, and I believe you should uphold 
the committee. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the lady from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS. I wish to ask the gentleman if the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] does 
not include the elimination of the appropriation of 
$1,203,000—if that were left in the bill, it would be used for 
repairs. I do not believe the gentleman meant to eliminate 
that. Every year the Appropriations Committee appro- 
priates money for repairs. This year the committee has 
authorized approximately $700,000 less than last year for 
repairs, namely, $1,203,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The position of the gentlewoman is cor- 
rect, as I understand the phraseology. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I believe the membership of the committee is in 
doubt about the Taber amendment. I feel very sure that 
they do not understand that if this $1,203,000 is eliminated 
from the bill that the money will be eliminated for the 
repair work, which the committee is anxious to have done 
and which it placed in the bill for that express purpose. It 
is approximately $700,000 less than it appropriated for re- 
pair work last year. It would be manifestly unfair not to 
make any appropriation for repair work which is vitally 
needed. 

But this $1,203,000 should not be taken at the expense of 
the building projects which were appropriated for under the 
emergency relief bill which was passed last July. We must 
not rob Peter to pay Paul. The Jeffers amendment would 
leave the $1,203,000 in the bill for repairs and would also 
allow the construction projects to be built out of funds 
which Congress appropriated last July for that purpose. 
Those funds are now in the Treasury, to remain there until 
expended. The Jeffers amendment requires no new appro- 
priation. I shall ask the chairman of the committee to 
please explain, when we come to the National Guard appro- 
priation, why he has increased that more than $4,000,000 
over the 1933 appropriation and more than $8,000,000 over 
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the 1934 Budget estimates. It seems as if he were taking 
away necessary funds from the War Department to give to 
the Militia Bureau. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. I think I was mistaken in the construction 
of this language. I think I am satisfied with the way the 
committee brought it in in the bill. It will do away with 
these detailed expenditures, and will use the money which 
was intended for what I believe are not necessary things for 
repairs and upkeep, and repairs and upkeep have already 
been cut by $700,000, and probably that is as large a cut as 
is warranted. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Then the gentleman is satisfied to leave 
that in the bill? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; if the committee proposition stays, I 
am satisfied. 

Mrs. ROGERS. I now wish to speak about the Jeffers 
amendment. Fort Devens is in my own district. It is a 
permanent military post. There are approximately 800 men 
there. There will be more as time goes on. These buildings 
are a necessary part of the construction work and of the 
development item. I thought that other buildings should 
go up first, but I suppose the War Department knows more 
about Army posts than Ido. They asked for them last year. 
They say they are vitally needed. They are necessary for 
the morale of the men. Most of these Army posts are away 
from the large cities. We heard a great deal during the 
World War about keeping up the morale of the men. It is 
just as necessary to keep up the morale of the men in peace 
times, and not as easy as during the war when everyone was 
fired with patriotic enthusiasm and fervor. At present 
everyone has been cut and everyone is worried. In my 
opinion, it is necessary to keep up the morale of everybody 
at this particular time. 

Mr. JEFFERS. The gentlewoman is aware and the House 
should be aware of the fact that there are no dance halls in 
these. There are gymnasiums and recreation halls for the 
physical well-being of the Army; and if they do not have 
opportunity to go to them, they go to the cities and come 
back perhaps in worse shape than they otherwise would be. 

Mrs. ROGERS. They provide a place where the men can 
go and write to their families, a place where they can re- 
ceive their families and friends. Those of you who are 
familiar with Army posts realize what an important part 
it is of a post. This money was appropriated last year 
in the emergency relief bill to relieve destitution. People 
have been looking forward to getting this work before sum- 
mer. These people need work desperately. Every single 
contract for these buildings will be let by June. It will give 
a great deal of employment. In these days of terrible un- 
rest I can not believe that anyone really wants to do away 
with anything that has to do with our national defense or 
with citizenship. The incident which occurred next door 
yesterday, involving the shooting of two men, the killing of 
one of them, to my mind, points conclusively to the fact 
that we must make our men good citizens and loyal Ameri- 
cans and patriotic. I can not believe that the House will 
do away with these very necessary buildings. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. I am sure the gentlewoman feels and 
knows that these gymnasiums and recreational centers are 
just as much a part of national defense as is the drill on 
the drill field? 

Mrs. ROGERS. Absolutely; now that there is such a 
shortage of money for various things, the men do manual 
labor about the camp, which does not correspond to gym- 
nasium work. They do not have time for the actual set- 
ting-up exercises and drills, which are necessary for a 
well-trained soldier. Gymnasium work in a way takes the 
place of drills. Soldiers must be kept physically fit. 

Mr. MAAS. And if they should happen to use this gym- 
nasium for dances, does not the gentlewoman think it would 
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be better to so use it than for them to go to dance halls 
in the city? 

Mrs. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. SHANNON. And also, in all of these bills all of 
these things are used as a blind in order that the bureaus 
in the Army may construct a building for the purpose of 
selling various kinds of merchandise? 

Mrs. ROGERS. I think that is not true. I think the 
gentleman is confused about that. 

Mr. SHANNON. This bill is full of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. In the first place, let us understand what 
this is all about, and, in the second place, let us remind 
ourselves that two appropriation bills that come before 
this House are invariably loaded down with amendments 
increasing appropriations under the guise of preparedness 
and patriotism. I refer to the Army appropriation bill and 
the Navy appropriation bill. When we had the agricultural 
bill under consideration and provisions for its scientific and 
research bureaus were before us, then the economists and 
Budget balancers took the center of the stage and were 
strong for economy. When we have the Army and the 
Navy appropriation bills under consideration, then under 
the guise of patriotism the pork-barrel specialists get into 
the play. There is nothing in this item that directly or in- 
directly, or even remotely, has to do with preparedness or 
with efficiency in the Army. Of course, a well-equipped 
gymnasium is desirable—it always is—— 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Just a moment. All of the items in- 
volved in the present amendments are for gymnasiums, 
recreation centers, or construction of that kind. Several 
posts in various States are interested, hence the mass at- 
tack to reinstate the appropriation. Here you have Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz., remote and away from any city, and if 
there is any post entitled to a gymnasium or recreation hall 
it is here, yet even that can be dispensed with at this time. 
I lived in Fort Huachuca 40 years ago when I was a little 
boy. I can see now the parade ground and the barracks on 
one side and the officers’ quarters on the other, around the 
parade grounds, and the little adobe houses where we lived, 
a dry, wild country. In those days the soldiers would go 
out hunting and would indulge in athletics, and would eat 
salt pork and hard-tack, and they were real he-fighting 
men. Now they want to have a recreation center, play ping- 
pong in a gymnasium, wear issue rayon underwear, and 
dance with one another under the proper chaperoning of a 
stern and salaried hostess. [Laughter.] If you are going 
to appeal on the ground of preparedness, then I am ready 
to meet you on that issue. The appropriation under discus- 
sion has nothing to do with preparedness or national defense. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Very well, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In just a moment. If you come for- 
ward and say that you want to give these boys social atmos- 
phere and that the purpose of the Army is to have social 
centers, with social life, if it is intended to teach them to 
dance the cotillion under proper supervision and chaperon- 
age, then that is another question, and I am not an author- 
ity on that. I do submit that in these days, when Congress 
has reduced the pay of the employees of the Government, 
when you have in a horizontal cut reduced every appropria- 
tion bill, we ought to stand by the committee and at least 
in this instance prevent appropriations which are unneces- 
sary, which are not related to preparedness or efficiency of 
the Army. 

Mr. JEFFERS. The physical well-being is certainly re- 
lated to preparedness in the Army. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Physical well-being of course. The 
soldier every morning has setting-up exercises; he has good, 
wholesome, and sufficient food; he has plenty of exercise; he 
has no worries; he has the best of medical care, what more 
can we do for his physical well-being? He can go out and 
walk and run and train; he ean do anything that he wants 
to, but it is not necessary to have a dance hall for him and 
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a marble-fitted gymnasium or anything else. As a matter 
of fact, all the exercise and training in the world can be had 
without a gymnasium. 

Mr. JEFFERS. The bill does not indicate dance halls. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I submit that those boys out in Ari- 
zona in the eighties might have been hard boiled, but they 
were as patriotic and as good soldiers as these rayon-under- 
weared, ping-pong playing, dancing soldiers that you are 
trying to create. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I ask the gentleman if in all 
fairness he should make a statement of that kind when 
there is included in this amendment, the care of 547 ambu- 
lant tubercular patients at the Fitzsimons Hospital—ambu- 
lant meaning that they are able to get out of their beds and 
go to some place where they may have directed exercises. 
It is a part of their treatment for tuberculosis. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is familiar with the 
layout of Fitzsimons Hospital. It is splendidly laid out, and 
the personnel we have there ought with a little ingenuity on 
the part of officers in command, to be able to take care of 
every possible activity necessary to the cure and rehabilita- 
tion of these patients. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I will state that those in charge 
of that hospital have and do exercise ingenuity in this 
respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Ingenuity has been exercised. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. I think the committee language ought to 
remain just as it is. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the substitute which I offered, 
and I shall support the committee in objecting to the 
Jeffers amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] asks unanimous consent to withdraw the substitute ` 
offered for the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Chairman, in view of the rather 
involved parliamentary situation before us here, and also 
the fact that I am very desirous that the committee be 
sustained in this bill as it is drafted, to clear the atmosphere, 
I will withdraw the amendment which I offered to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Jerrers. This is not because I 
am mistaken in my procedure, as the gentleman from Wis- 
consin just said. My amendment to Mr. Jerrers’s amend- 
ment will accomplish what is desired, but the whole parlia- 
mentary situation is too confused to be easily understood. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Haran] is 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, there were appropriated in 
the relief act funds for the construction of service clubs, 
post exchanges, gymnasiums, social halls, and so on, at 
various military posts throughout the country, and the com- 
mittee asked for information as to all of such types of proj- 
ects that had not been contracted to be constructed. For 
all buildings of that particular type that had not been con- 
tracted for construction we have provided here that the 
money be reappropriated and diverted to the maintenance 
and repair of barracks and quarters and other buildings and 
utilities in the Army. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not have but a few minutes. 

Every dime of the money that would go into the building 
of dance halls, theaters, and social clubs will be expended 
in the maintenance and repair of barracks and quarters and 
other public buildings in the Army, with the result that 
there will be as much money expended for labor and ma- 
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terials as would go into the construction of the dance halls 
and theaters. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. COLLINS. I can not yield. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, have we reached a point where we are 
willing to put all of the “ pork ” possible into this bill, and in 
times like these build dance halls and theaters and activities 
like those mentioned on pages 25 and 26 of the bill? 

Now, if we want to label that sort of pork ” military de- 
fense,” let us let our constituents back home know it and 
know what sort of individuals they have here representing 
them. 

As to Chanute Field, construction money for which is in- 
cluded in this reappropriation and diversion program, the 
United States Army assembled a board, and that board rec- 
ommended the abandonment of Chanute Field. 

There was money appropriated in the relief act and in 
other acts for reviving activities at Chanute Field, and 
Chanute Field is nothing in the world except a school where 
mechanics in the Air Corps can be trained, and at a place 
called Fairfield, near Dayton, they have all the buildings 
now that they need. 

Mr. ADKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I can not yield. 

They have all the buildings that they need. They have 
all of the administration buildings, all of the shops, and all 
of the other activities that they need. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I can not yield. 

Now, I have had a statement submitted to me by the 
Chief of the Air Corps, in which he states that if Chanute 
Field is continued, it will be continued over his objection, 
and it will cost $5,225,500 to develop is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment may be again reported. 

There being no objection, the Clerk again reported the 
amendment offered by Mr. JEFFERS. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 

offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. JEFFERS]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. JEFFERS) there were ayes 43 and noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Eaton of Colorado: Page 25, lines 21 
to 23, after the figures “$45,000,” in line 21, strike out “ Fitz- 
simons General Hospital, Colorado, um, recreation and 
social hall, $135,000"; and in line 13, strike out “$1,203,700” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ $1,068,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Record at this place a statement 
prepared by the Medical Department of the Army, explain- 
ing this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman will 
be allowed to extend his remarks as indicated. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. The statement which I am per- 
mitted to insert is as follows: 

On page 25, lines 21, 22, and 23, this bill proposes to cancel the 
construction of a “ ium, recreation, and social hall” al- 
ready appropriated for at the Fitzsimons General Hospital. The 
Committee on Appropriations has considered this project on a 
par with exchanges, theaters, gymnasium, and service clubs at the 
ordinary military posts. This is evidenced by the committee re- 
port (No. 1835) as shown in the first sentence under “ Barracks 
and quarters,” page 13, where it is erroneously included and clas- 
sified with “ Nonessential projects at military posts.” 

The need for a gymnasium at a large hospital should not be 
considered in the same way that such a building would be at an 
ordinary station. This gymnasium, recreation, and social hall is 
for a hospital—everything at this station is there because it is a 
hospital. Such a building has been needed as a therapeutic 


measure for many years and should not be longer delayed. To-day 
there are 1,162 sick at this tuberculosis hospital, 547 of which are 
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ambulant and semiambulant and require gymnastic or gradu- 
ated exercises. Without a gymnasium and its special equipment 
this work is limited to outdoor exercises on pleasant days and 
only during the warmer season. 

This building, therefore, while its proper title is as given, is re- 
quired for the proper daily treatment of about 200 ambulatory 
sick, and is necessary for therapeutic purposes as part of the 
whole hospital. Some $1,200 has already been expended in draw- 
ing up the plans for the building, and the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral's office expected to call for bids next month for this con- 
struction authorized by Congress in the relief bill last year. 

In order that this intention of Congress may be carried on with- 
out further interruption, it is to amend the bill by 
striking out the words in lines 21, 22, and 23, page 25 of H. R. 
14199, which read “Fitzsimons General Hospital, Colo.: Gym- 
nasium, recreation, and social hall, $135,000.” 

In order to make the figures in the bill agree with this amend- 
ment, move also to strike out the figures $1,203,700 in line 13, 
page 25, and insert in lieu thereof $1,068,700. 


I take this opportunity of here publicly expressing the 
appreciation of hundreds of patients, their wives and chil- 
dren, and their fathers and mothers, of the most excellent 
administrations of Colonels Hutton, Halloran, and Buck 
during whose terms the advance in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis and the ingenuity in adapting new remedies there- 
for has been greater than during any other decade. To 
be twitted by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LA- 
Guarp1A] about the ingenuity of those who administer the 
affairs of Fitzsimons Hospital merely shows how little is 
known of the wonderful results which come from the treat- 
ments given to those tubercular patients who have been sent 
to this hospital from all parts of the United States. 

Their ingenuity is continually finding ways and means to 
adapt the meager appropriations for this hospital, and, of 
course, they will continue so to do and get for the Treasury 
of the United States more value for each dollar authorized 
than at any other hospital or post in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Eaton]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Arnotp: On page 26, line 10, after 
“ $27,000," strike out down to and including $70,000,” in line 15. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as this is a very 
important matter, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for three minutes to explain the amendment. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARNOLD]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THomason: Page 27, line 6, after 
the period, add the following: “Provided further, That no part 
of the funds herein appropriated shall be available for the re- 
moval, razing, or dismantling of any orice utility, fixture, 
improvement, or appurtenance at Fort D. Russell.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: Page 26, line 25, after the 
word “further,” strike out the balance of line 25 and lines 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 on page 27, as far as the colon after the figures “ $20,000.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEWERAGE SYSTEM, FORT MONROE, VA. 

For repair and maintenance of wharf and apron of wharf, in- 

cluding all necessary labor and material therefor, fuel for waiting 


rooms; water, brooms, and shovels, $20,280; for one-third of said 
sum, to be supplied by the United States, $6,760. 
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Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe Congress should stop and think 
a little before it appropriates a large sum of money for 
the repair of buildings at these various posts, some of which 
should be abandoned. A reserve officer, who is very well 
acquainted with the activities of the Army, spent two 
months analyzing the hearings on the last Army appropria- 
tion bill and prepared this map, which he sent to me. It 
shows that we have 151 Army posts garrisoned with troops 
in this country. We have 46 general and branch depots. 
We have 13 manufacturing arsenals. We have 48 pro- 
curement agencies for supplies. We have 13 special-service 
schools; and we have 9 corps-area headquarters. These 
activities are scattered all over the country, as you see, but 
most of them are centered around Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and New York. Look at San Fran- 
cisco and around San Francisco. You find seven posts 
garrisoned with troops. 

We have heard a great deal lately about the closing of a 
certain fort on the Mexican border. The gentleman has 
made a strong case. There are 17 posts on the Mexican 
border garrisoned with troops and still complaint is made 
because you close one of them. Probably this one should 
not have been closed. He charges politics entered into the 
question. It should not, but most likely it did, as he has 
produced evidence. 

I contend the posts can be grouped into, say, a dozen 
places in the United States, and a world of money would 
be saved. Why, out in the western country, as you see by 
the map, are forts that were placed there before we were 
born to look after the hostile Indians, but we have no hostile 
Indians out there now. Those posts are obsolete and should 
be closed. 

The President of the United States can do nothing better 
than to get a corps of experts around him to investigate 
the closing of these forts and, I might add, close up useless 
navy yards. You can not do it in Congress, because you 
will be voted down; but give somebody the power to do it 
and save the Government a real amount of money. 

A thorough investigation by the President through a com- 
mittee of experts of all activities of the Army and Navy 
with a view to consolidating activities is what is needed. 
Start with the recruiting stations. Let Congress increase 
the President’s power to include military and naval activi- 
ties. He now can only consolidate activities not of a mili- 
tary or naval nature. 

Here is a real opportunity for economy. The savings the 
first year should exceed $25,000,000. Do you know you have 
nearly 50,000 civilian employees in the Navy? I do not 
know how many in the Army. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. How will money be saved by 
breaking up these posts? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. By consolidating them. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. How does that save money? 
We have to pay the men who are in them. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. That is not the outstanding 
expense. The gentleman from Illinois is a business man. 
If the gentleman had four or five plants within a radius 
of a few miles of the main plant, does not the gentleman 
think it would save money if the outlying plants should be 
brought in and combined with the main plant? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Notwithstanding all this talk 
we have heard about Army posts, I can not see where we 
would save anything by breaking them up. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The trouble with the gen- 
tleman is that he, like myself, does not know anything 
about it. I mean, does not understand the inside. 

What we need is somebody who knows something about 
the inside workings of the Army and Navy who can go out 
and investigate the posts and naval activities and, regard- 
less of what Congressman’s district or Senator’s State they 
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may be in, close them up and consolidate them if that will 
save money. 

I am not talking now about reducing the personnel, but 
those-who say we can not save money by consolidating Army 
and Navy activities do not know anything about the work- 
ings of the Army and Navy. 

sre LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yle. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And in addition to that when they are 
maneuvered in their annual training they must concen- 
trate all these troops in these scattered posts and bring 
them together. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. There is absolutely no doubt 
about that. Right there is a large savings in transporta- 
tion alone. Who will question that? Keep the more im- 
portant posts and close up or sell the others. Do not send 
good money after bad money by repairing all the old worn- 
out buildings at obsolete stations. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a suggestion? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Almost every time you put two or three 
posts together you have to build new barracks for them to 
move to, and it costs a lot more money to make available 
these extra barracks and abandon the ones existing than 
it does to keep on occupying the existing ones. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I think the gentleman's 
excuse to retain some Army posts up in New York is not 
sound. Just look at the Army posts around New York; look 
at these pins, and about 20 of them have fallen off this map. 
What you spend for new barracks will be saved the first year. 
You can save this appropriation if you will, now. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman know any posts where 
there are sufficient barracks to take care of consolidations? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. It looks like a forest of pins 
up in the gentleman’s section. If you do not have sufficient 
barracks spend this money to be used for repairs to build 
new ones at permanent posts. 

Mr. TABER. When the whole picture is placed before us 
we will see the gentleman's proposition will not result in a 
saving. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I say again that even if we 
have to build new barracks, in the long run the savings will 
prove they were amply justified. Concentrate our troops, 
and it will be easier to learn what is being done by our 
Army. Keep them scattered as they are, and no one knows 
what they are doing. I am not a small-army man, but I 
do see where, by proper administration, there is an oppor- 
tunity to save the taxpayers millions of dollars. We give 
too much attention to the congressional districts rather 
than to what is best for our national defense. 

Mr. BLANTON. As a member of the committee I ask 
recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BANKHEAD). The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas, a member of the committee, 
for five minutes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Texas yield that I may propound a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I would not take this 
time but for the reference of my friend Mr. Cocuran to 
and criticizing the stand taken by my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THomason] in protesting against the 
removal of Fort D. A. Russell from the Mexican border. 

I am glad the gentleman from Missouri has brought this 
map here. If you will look down South, along the Rio 
Grande, you will see the Mexican border, 2,000 miles of it. 
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It is the only border concerning which, because of bandits | training is command. Every captain of the Regular Army 
like Villa and revolutionists, there is any menace whatever will be a colonel or probably a brigadier general in the 


to the peace of the United States just now. Look at the 
few scattered posts now left along that 2,000 miles of Mex- 
ican border! You will see a concentration of posts at San 
Antonio, which is distant from the Rio Grande about 200 
miles. I am about 500 miles from the Mexican border. But 
when I first came to Congress I represented the old Jumbo 
western district that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMASON] now represents. 

Do you know why all those posts are grouped at San 
Antonio? Do you know why most of the posts are concen- 
trated in and near big cities here in the East? It is for 
society purposes for the Army officers. [Laughter.] They 
do not like to stay down there in a nonpopulous mesquite 
territory where they are needed. They want to go to social 
centers where they can be entertained. San Antonio is one 
of the finest cities in the United States. They have multi- 
millionaires from New England who come down there to 
spend the winters. There is plenty of high society in San 
Antonio. Army officers get plenty of receptions and enter- 
tainment in San Antonio and they and their wives all like 
San Antonio. They and their wives all like the East and 
they all like the big cities. They do not like to live away 
from a continuity of social functions. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I ask the gentleman from 
Texas to look at the black marks on this map all the way 
along that border. They are not in San Antonio, they are 
all along the border there. 

Mr. BLANTON. You will find more of them in San 
Antonio and one city in California than you will find all put 
together along the 2,000 miles of Mexican border. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. How about the 19 along here 
[indicating]? 

Mr. BLANTON. How about the 27 over here in and 
around one city? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The 19 are along the Mexican 
border. . 

Mr. BLANTON. How about the 115 in the various big 
cities up, in, and around the New York territory? Army 
officers and their wives must have social functions. They 
are raised in a social atmosphere from the time they enter 
West Point until they retire as major generals. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. They tell me they are afraid of 
those tumbleweeds that blow down there. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; they get tired of looking at those 
lonesome mountains down there where the only deer they 
have are black tailed and none of the bear are tame, and 
where Villa once carried on his ferocious manipulations. 

My friend the gentleman from Texas [Mr. THomason] is 
right. It was an outrage to abandon Fort D. A. Russell. 
The gentleman knows there has been $1,000,000 of our money 
spent there. He knows this property will be junked and he 
knows that when they are forced to go back down there, 
which they will have to do some time with their cavalry out- 
fit, they will waste another million dollars for new barracks 
and equipment. 

Mr. THOMASON. The gentleman is absolutely right. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, this question of consolidat- 
ing forts in order to attain economy is an illusion. In the 
first place, there are no vacant barracks or officers’ quar- 
ters at any post. If you are going to take troops and officers 
from one post to another and abandon an existing post, 
you have to build new facilities at the new post. You would 
have to abandon millions of dollars of construction and go 
into millions of dollars of new construction. 

But this is not the most important part of it. We have 
a very small establishment in peace times, which is in har- 
mony with our military philosophy. We have the seven- 
teenth army in size in the world. We could not defend 
our country with the established Army, and we do not pre- 
tend that we could. They are school teachers to train an 
army if an emergency arises. The most important part of 


expansion of the Army in a war. This would have to be 
true. The important thing is that they have training in 
command, and a major who commands a small outpost is 
training himself in command to be a general when a war 
comes, 

If we should consolidate the Army into three or four 
posts and have three or four commanding officers, we 
would have only three or four men who would know any- 
thing about command in time of war. You can not save a 
dime in this way and you would hurt national defense 
immensely. 

Another most important consideration in leaving the 
Army well distributed throughout the country in moderate- 
sized posts is the maintenance of domestic tranquillity. It is 
vital in a country as large as ours, even if only for the 
salutary effect in preventing a tendency to sectional dis- 
orders, that the troops be readily available in every section 
of the country. 

While I am on my feet I want to refer to another section 
of the bill simply to clear up another matter. 

Reference was made to the Army’s playing favorites in 
keeping on the active list a certain officer who was con- 
victed of murder. The Army has no interest in this case. 
I want to simply point out to the House the fact that 
neither the Army nor even the President of the United 
States can remove this man. An act of Congress, of course, 
could remove him. Until every last appeal under our 
judicial system has been exhausted, the law prohibits the 
Army from removing this man. I want to clear up any 
doubt that the Army has been playing politics in keeping 
this man on the active list. They have no interest in the 
matter; but until the last court has spoken or until the 
time for an appeal to the last court has expired, the Army 
is absolutely helpless, and in this respect the Army is 
simply complying with the law. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

In view of what my fighting friend from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON] had to say about the abandonment of Fort Russell, I 
want to briefly call your attention to some more waste that 
is being practiced. 

This post was abandoned almost overnight and the officers 
and animals scattered all over the country. Over 600 men 
were shipped at great expense 2,000 miles to Kentucky to 
go into a mechanized unit, although there was a resolution 
pending before the Committee on Military Affairs asking 
for a hearing on the matter. The War Department, to show 
its authority and arrogance, on January 5 of this month 
sent out an invitation for bids to dismantle portions of that 
post. I think some of them also wanted to show contempt 
for their friends in Congress. Less than a year ago they 
spent about $6,000 for a magnificent new refrigerator sys- 
tem at this post, and I now hold in my hand their invita- 
tion for bids to dismantle this equipment and take it to 
Fort Brown, Tex., which was for a long time at the top of 
the list of posts to be abandoned, but to please the Repub- 
lican national committeeman from Texas Fort Brown came 
off the list, and to-day the order to abandon that post is 
completely rescinded. And yet we hear much talk about 
economy, fair dealing, and protection of the Mexican border. 

I say this Congress is entitled to an investigation of any 
such procedure. Overnight they abandon a million dollars’ 
worth of property, send troops to a place where they are 
not needed, and disband a Cavalry outfit to please some 
people who would mechanize the entire Army of the United 
States. 

If the War Department wants to do the right thing, it 
will not dismantle any part of this post until we can have 
a hearing and determine the merits of the case. There 
are a number of small interior posts in the country that 
ought to be abandoned. There is no opposition to such a 
program. There is nothing to justify abandonment of 
needed Mexican border posts. One excuse is to abolish the 
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Cavalry and mechanize everything, to the delight of the 
technocrats. The other is the War Department idea of more 
and bigger parades. I expect to fight both schools of 
thought so long as I am a Member of this body. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For rakes, shovels, and brooms; repairs to roadway, pavements, 
macadam and asphalt block; repairs to street crossings; repairs to 
street drains, and labor for cleaning roads, $8,469; for two-thirds 
of said sum, to be supplied by the United States, $5,646. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I ask unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I will have to object to 
that. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to be permitted to revise and extend my remarks at this 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, the movement to push 
branch banking through this session of Congress is a des- 
perate effort on the part of centralized greed permanently 
to monopolize the credit of this country. This struggle for 
branch banking is the principal salient in the great struggle 
between traditional individualism in this country and mod- 
ern centralization of wealth and credit. This struggle pre- 
sents two schools of thought which are directly opposite as 
to the course which is best for America to follow. 

From Mr. Roosevelt’s Columbus speech the American 
people were given to understand that he was opposed to the 
modern trend toward centralized credit. The people took 
him at his word. His Columbus speech had a greater in- 
fluence on the election than any one speech which was 
delivered during the campaign. 

After Mr. Roosevelt becomes President he can not, in the 
light of this speech, ever approve of branch banking. This 
is something which is well known by everyone. No one 
knows it any better than the apostles of branch banking. 
This is why they are trying to ramrod it through this session 
of Congress. 

This is not a partisan issue. Those who believe in retain- 
ing opportunity for individualism are found in both parties. 
Those who believe in further centralizing the business of this 
country are to be found in both parties. We are all on 
common ground in the proposition that we know that the 
centralization of credit means the centralization of business 
opportunity, and we all know that the retention of decen- 
tralized credit means retaining opportunity for individual 
business. 

The forces who believe in centralizing the credit of this 
country are being led by the Senator from Virginia, Mr. 
Grass, in his determination to force through branch banking 
in this session of Congress. In these forces there are to be 
found both Democrats and Republicans. 

It is the old story; when the artful and suave forces of 
greed can not justify their position by logic or reason they 
try to becloud the issue and fool the public by raising a 
personal issue. Just now these forces are becoming very 
much interested in the ability of the United States to legis- 
late. They are raging a public furor against a Senate fili- 
buster and are trying to make it a personal issue by en- 
deavoring to use the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] as 
red herring to be dragged across their trail in the hope that 
it may kill the scent of their own greed. As they uplift 
their hands in horror against the Senator from Louisiana 
they are in fact deceitfully trying to becloud the public 
mind while they monopolize the credit of this country and 
steal it away from agriculture and individual business, com- 
mercial, industrial, and mineral, as well as destroying small 
banking. 

It is now being whispered around the House that when 
this bill gets over to the House it will never be sent to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, but that it will be 
lifted from the Speaker’s table. This extraordinary pro- 
cedure can not be done unless the Speaker of this House 
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joins in this conspiracy against individual credit and local 
banking. I can not believe that the Speaker and Vice Presi- 
dent elect will permit this to be done. If he does permit 
this to be done, he belies everything which he has ever said 
during his long tenure in the House of Representatives. He 
has always professed to be the friend of the so-called lit- 
tle fellow.” The House of Representatives can not permit 
this to be done without at least four-fifths of the member- 
ship selling their own districts and their own constituencies 
down the river. 

What is more, this branch banking bill can not pass this 
Congress without the President elect’s silently being a party 
to this program against individual business and repudiating 
everything he said in the campaign and particularly in his 
Columbus speech. A President elect should not be dragged 
in on legislation before he takes office. However, Governor 
Roosevelt, by his own choice, has chosen to dictate an in- 
tolerable farm bill known as the so-called allotment bill as 
it passed the House of Representatives. He has chosen to 
step in and prevent a sales tax when the Democratic leader- 
ship in the House advanced it. He has also chosen to stop 
any consideration of the foreign-debt problem until he gets 
into office. Having taken his position in these three mat- 
ters, he is now in a position where he can not permit any 
extension of branch banking to pass this Congress without 
the responsibility for it being upon his hands just as much 
as if such a bill should pass the next Congress and meet 
with his approval. If Mr. Roosevelt permits branch banking 
to pass this Congress or permits it to have his approval 
after he comes into office, he has made mockery and 
hypocrisy of his preelection statements pertaining to the 
forgotten man. 

When the banking system of this country through the 
process of branch banking is surrendered to centralized 
finance, the thousands of local bankers, all local business 
men, all farmers, and all individuals and small corporations 
engaged in industry, manufacturing and mineral, sink far 
below the status of the forgotten man. They become the 
lost men. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


AIR CORPS, ARMY 


For creating, maintaining, and operating at established flying 
schools and balloon schools courses of instruction for officers, 
students, and enlisted men, including cost of equipment and sup- 
plies necessary for instruction, purchase of tools, equipment, 
materials, machines, textbooks, books of reference, scientific and 
professional papers, instruments, and materials for theoretical and 
practical instruction; for maintenance, repair, storage, and opera- 
tion of airships, war balloons, and other aerial machines, includ- 
ing instruments, materials, gas plants, hangars, and repair shops, 
and appliances of every sort and description necessary for the 
operation, construction, or equipment of all types of aircraft, and 
all necessary spare parts and equipment connected therewith and 
the establishment of landing and take-off runways; for purchase 
of supplies for securing, developing, printing, and reproducing 
photographs in connection with aerial photography; improvement, 
equipment, maintenance, and operation of plants for testing and 
experimental work, and procuring and introducing water, electric 
light and power, gas, and sewerage, including maintenance, opera- 
tion, and repair of such utilities at such plants; for the procure- 
ment of helium gas; for travel of officers of the Air Corps by air 
and rail in connection with the administration of this appro- 
priation, not to exceed $92,825; salaries and wages of civilian 
employees aS may be necessary, and not to exceed $131,315 for 
payment of their traveling and other necessary expenses as author- 
ized by existing law; transportation of materials in connection 
with consolidation of Air Corps activities; experimental investiga- 
tion and purchase and development of new types of airplanes and 
balloons, accessories thereto, and aviation engines, including plans, 
drawings, and specifications thereof, and the purchase of letters 
patent, application for letters patent, licenses under letters patent 
and applications for letters patent; for the purchase, manufacture, 
and construction of airplanes and balloons, including instruments 
and appliances of every sort and description necessary for the 
operation, construction (airplanes and balloons), or equipment of 
all types of aircraft, and all necessary spare parts and equipment 
connected therewith; for the marking of military airways where 
the purchase of land is not involved; for the purchase, manufac- 
ture, and issue of special clothing, wearing apparel, and similar 
equipment for aviation purposes; for all necessary expenses con- 
nected with the sale or disposal of surplus or obsolete aeronautical 
equipment, and the rental of buildings, and other facilities for 
the handling or storage of such equipment; for the services of 
not more than four consulting engineers at experimental stations 
of the Air Corps as the Secretary of War may deem necessary, at 
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rates of pay to be fixed by him not to exceed $50 a day for not 
exceeding 50 days each and necessary traveling expenses; purchase 
of special apparatus and appliances, repairs and replacements of 
same used in connection with special scientific medical research 
in the Air Corps; for maintenance and operation of such Air Corps 
printing plants outside of the District of Columbia as may 

authorized in accordance with law; for publications, station 
libraries, special furniture, supplies and equipment for offices, 
shops, and laboratories; for special services, including the salvag- 
ing of wrecked aircraft, $23,324,185: Provided, That from the 
amount herein appropriated and the amount herein authorized 
for obligation not to exceed $3,670,875 may be expended for pay 
and expenses of civilian employees other than those employed in 
experimental and research work; not exceeding $17,000 may be 
expended for the procurement of helium from the Bureau of 
Mines, of which sum such amounts as may be required may be 
transferred in advance to that bureau; not exceeding $3,035,429 
may be expended for experimental and research work with air- 
planes or balloons and their equipment, including the pay of 
necessary civilian employees; not less than $8,257,807 shall be 
expended for the production or purchase of new airplanes and 
their equipment, and accessories, of which $7,614,522 shall be 
available exclusively for combat airplanes, their equipment and 
accessories; not less than $9,130,100 shall be expended, other than 
for pay of civilian employees, for aviation fuel and oil and for 
the repair and maintenance of airplanes and their equipment, 
spare parts, and accessories; and not more than $6,000 may be 
expended for settlement of claims (not exceeding $250 each) for 
damages to persons and private property resulting from the oper- 
ation of aircraft at home and abroad when each claim is sub- 
stantiated by a survey report of a board of officers appointed by 
the commanding officer of the nearest aviation post and approved 
by the Chief of Air Corps and the Secretary of War: Provided 
jurther, That in addition to the amounts herein provided for the 
procurement of new airplanes and for the procurement of equip- 
ment, spare parts, and accessories for airplanes, the Chief of the 
Air Corps, when authorized by the Secretary of War, may enter 
into contracts prior to July 1, 1934, for the procurement of new 
airplanes and for the procurement of equipment, spare parts, and 
accessories for airplanes to an amount not in excess of $3,000,000, 
and his action in so doing shall be deemed a contractual obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government for the payment of the cost there- 
of: Provided further, That the sum of $25,000 of the appropria- 
tion for Air Corps, Army, fiscal year 1931, shall remain available 
until June 30, 1934, for the payment of obligations incurred under 
contracts executed prior to July 1, 1931: Provided further, That 
none of the money appropriated in this act shall be used for the 
purchase of any airplane ordered after the approval of this act 
which is equipped or propelled by a Liberty motor or by any motor 
or airplane engine purchased or constructed prior to July 1, 1920. 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 31, line 20, before the semicolon, insert a comma and the 
following: “exclusive of the cost of transporting new aircraft 
from the factory to first destination.” 

Mr. COLLINS. That is for the purpose of sending new 
planes to the first destination. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 31, line 21, strike out the figures “$131,315” and insert in 
lieu thereof “ $38,490.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the gentleman from 
Mississippi a question. What is the status of the commis- 
sioned personnel in the Air Corps? Is not the Air Corps 
rather deficient in officers, and do they not have to utilize 
a number of reserve officers on active duty to carry out the 
5-year program authorized by Congress some time ago? 

Mr. COLLINS. They are using detailed officers in order 
to make up the shortage. 

Mr. BRIGGS. How much is the shortage, if the gentle- 
man knows? 

Mr. COLLINS. They are about 300 below their full 
allotment. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That was my impression. 

Mr. COLLINS. But I do not think they are suffering. Of 
course, they have some pride in seeing their program com- 
pleted. It is my judgment that the Air Corps is in excel- 
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lent shape. This appropriation, I understand, is entirely 
Satisfactory. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It is not with a view of increasing the 
appropriation; but this is the question: My understanding 
is that under the 5-year program providing for the increased 
building of planes there has been an insufficient supply of 
regular commissioned officers, and the corps has had to call 
for active duty many reserve officers who have been trained 
by the Army at its own field schools. My thought is to 
ascertain whether provision is made for carrying on and 
utilizing the reserve officers on active duty, and, if there will 
be an adequate supply of officers, to give the Army a suff- 
cient supply of officers as well as airplanes. 

Mr.COLLINS. Weare providing the money to continue the 
same policy that we have pursued in the past, and that policy 
will necessarily have to be continued, I am afraid, for a 
good many years to come, because the graduates of the Mili- 
tary Academy absorb all vacancies and leave practically 
no opportunity for the permanent appointment of graduate 
flying cadets. It does not appear that the Air Corps will 
be able to realize its full quota by depending wholly upon 
Military Academy graduates. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Then where the academy is not able to turn 
out a sufficient number of officers the Air Corps should have 
the opportunity to turn to the reserve officers and put 
them on the active list and carry through their program 
just the same? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. GOSS. In the language on page 33, where you refer 
to the purchase of new airplanes and their equipment and 
accessories, does that include the spare parts of a plane? 

Mr. COLLINS. No. The spare parts this year are in- 
cluded in the item of $9,130,100. Until this year in the 
purchase of planes the purchase item included not only the 
plane but spare engines and spare parts. The purchase item 
in this year’s bill was built on a complete airplane without 
spares. The spare parts and extra engines are included in 
the $9,130,100, which accounts for that figure appearing as 
having been materially increased. 

Mr. GOSS. It does not change the policy at all? 

Mr. COLLINS. Not at all. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
ARMY—MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT 

For the manufacture and purchase of medical and hospital sup- 
plies, including disinfectants, for military posts, camps, hospitals, 
hospital ships and transports, for laundry work for enlisted men 
and Army nurses while patients in a hospital, and supplies re- 
quired for mosquito destruction in and about military posts in 
the Canal Zone; for the purchase of veterinary supplies and hire 
of veterinary surgeons; for inspection service and instruction fur- 
nished by the Department of Agriculture which may be trans- 
ferred in advance; for expenses of medical supply depots; for 
medical care and treatment not otherwise provided for, including 
care and subsistence in private hospitals of officers, enlisted men, 
and civilian employees of the Army, of applicants for enlistment, 
and of prisoners of war and other persons in military custody or 
confinement, when entitled thereto by law, regulation, or con- 
tract: Provided, That this shall not apply to officers and enlisted 
men who are treated in private hospitals or by civilian physicians 
while on furlough; for the proper care and treatment of epidemic 
and contagious diseases in the Army or at military posts or sta- 
tions, including measures to prevent the spread thereof, and the 
payment of reasonable damages not otherwise provided for for 
bedding and clothing injured or destroyed in such prevention; for 
the care of insane Filipino soldiers in conformity with the act of 
Congress approved May 11, 1908 (U. S. C., title 24, sec. 198); 
for the pay of male and female nurses, not including the Army 
Nurse Corps, and of cooks and other civilians employed for the 
proper care of sick officers and soldiers, under such regulations 
fixing their number, qualifications, assignments, pay, and allow- 
ances as shall have been or shall be prescribed by the Secretary of 
War; for the pay of civilian physicians employed to examine 
physically applicants for enlistment and enlisted men and to 
render other professional services from time to time under proper 
authority; for the pay of other employees of the Medical Depart- 
ment; for the payment of express companies and local transfers 
employed directly by the Medical Department for the transpor- 
tation of medical and hospital supplies, including bidders’ samples 
and water for analysis; for supplies for use in teaching the art of 
cooking to the enlisted force of the Medical Department; for the 
supply of the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark.; 
for advertising, laundry, and all other necessary miscellaneous ex- 
penses of the Medical Department, $1,095,976. 
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Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 37, line 2, strike out “ $1,095,976" and insert in lieu 
thereof, “ $1,271,471.” 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I believe that I have been 
as consistent as any man in this House in trying to carry 
out an economy program in every way that it is possible to 
do it, in this bill as well as in others, but I find that in this 
item there is a reduction of $175,000 below what the War 
Department and General Patterson in his testimony say will 
be necessary to carry on. I understand also that the esti- 
mate he made for this bill is something like $28,000 under 
what it was last year. I believe in economy, but I do not 
believe it is right to commence at the sick bed. You have 
passed many items where we could have stricken out many 
thousands of dollars, but I do believe in the instance here 
that we ought not to cut down at the sick bed and in our 
hospitals. The report shows that there were treated in the 
hospitals last year 291,000 persons. Not only is the item 
less than it was in last year’s appropriation, but I think it 
ought to be a little bit more, for this reason: You are now 
completing four hospitals that must be equipped with neces- 
sary equipment in order to be used. Four of these hospitals 
will be ready for occupation very soon, I understand. The 
one I have particularly in mind is at Hot Springs, a 412-bed 
hospital, which will be ready for occupancy by the middle 
of this summer. Without the necessary funds to equip the 
hospital, General Patterson says, and those who know say, 
that it will be impossible to equip the hospital for use. It 
seems to me it will be penny foolishness to have great hos- 
pitals erected and not give a chance to equip them, so that 
they could be used. On that particular point about whether 
they could be occupied and furnished I desire to read a 
part of General Patterson’s testimony that is in the hearings. 

He says: 

It is impossible to make a new hospital look presentable by 
moving into it furnishings and equipment that has already been 
used for years and has arrived at a stage when its usefulness is 
open to question or its repair and renovation of doubtful value 
economically. Inasmuch as Congress has authorized these build- 
ings, it is fair to assume that it was the intention to appropriate 
sufficient funds to give them a presentable appearance and be 
so equipped as to function satisfactorily in the care of the sick. 

In preparing this estimate the need for strict economy has been 
kept constantly in mind and no items have been included save 
those required under normal consumption and replacement. That 
is, no supplies have been estimated for above those that would 
go into the old hospitals which the new ones replace. In order 
to give them the necessary new equipment, without which they 
can not function, it will be imperative to limit replacements in 
our other hospitals and make them carry on with what is on 
hand until some future fiscal year. Therefore, it will be apparent 
to all that the funds asked for represent a minimum below which 
they can not be reduced without seriously crippling our hospital 
vob and thus the proper care of the sick and injured of the 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLOVER. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman is one of the ablest and 
most diligent Members of the House, and I would like to 
inquire how he is going to allot the amount provided in his 
amendment. Is it going to only one hospital in Arkansas? 

Mr. GLOVER. Oh, no, it goes into all of them. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman must know when he 
offers an amendment which hospital needs the most. 

Mr. GLOVER. I am relying on the testimony of the head 
man before the committee. I am putting into my amend- 
ment the exact figures given by General Patterson and 
others. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Oh, let us make that 10 minutes. I do not 
think we ought to shut off debate on an important section 
like this. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Beeny) there were—ayes 27, noes 21. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, the committee has been 
just as fair with the Medical Corps of the Army as it is 
possible for the committee to be with any branch of the 
service. In the first place, we saw no reason why this ap- 
propriation should be increased over the present year. 
Therefore we started with the 1933 appropriation as a basis 
and then deducted the economy act savings, most of which 
are impounded, and the balance of the reductions are re- 
ductions that the Medical Corps itself has suggested in its 
justifications. In other words, if the Medical Corps had 
appropriated to it this year $9,000, and they say they will 
spend for that activity next year $8,000, we subtracted the 
$1,000 from the 1933 allowance. That is all the committee 
has done. The committee took their reduction figures and 
added to them the economy act savings. I do not see that 
we are getting anywhere by sentimentalizing on this par- 
ticular subject. I submit we have proceeded on a very fair 
basis and have done as well by the Medical Department as 
other activities of the Government, if not better. 

Let us not forget the fact that this is not all the appro- 
priation that is expendable by the Medical Corps of the 
Army. There will be $2,243,000 that the Medical Corps will 
have for expenditure other than the amount appropriated 
in this bill. Those are funds that come to them through 
the Veterans’ Administration and are expendable by them 
for any of their activities in any way they see fit. There 
has not been a single penny denied the Medical Corps for 
instruments or for medicines or any other objects estimated 
for by the Budget or by themselves. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COLLINS, Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GLOVER. Is it not true that the head of this depart- 
ment stated that the sum mentioned in my amendment is 
that which would be absolutely necessary in order to carry 
on under the terms of this bill for the next year? Do the 
hearings not show that? 

Mr. COLLINS. If they do, should that preclude us from 
exercising our own judgment? I am not so certain, how- 
ever, that the hearings contain such a statement. 

Mr. GLOVER. Well, I say they do. 

Mr. COLLINS. All the committee has done, if a man’s 
salary was reduced because of the economy act $100, we 
reduced this appropriation $100. It was not expendable by 
them. Then any reduction that has been suggested by the 
Medical Corps itself we have eliminated. We have taken 
their justifications just as they gave them over to us. 

There is not anybody here who is more solicitous of the 
medical welfare of the Army than the members of this sub- 
committee. I do not believe this House is in a mood to in- 
crease appropriations when the subcommittee has gone fully 
into the subject and by a unanimous vote of the committee, 
not only the subcommittee but the entire Committee on Ap- 
propriations, found that this was an ample sum. In addi- 
tion to that, there is not an individual in this Congress who 
does not know that if the Medical Corps of the Army needed 
money, or needed any sum of money, this committee and 
this Congress would vote it unanimously to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
enacting clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine moves to 
strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, there is a disposition here 
on important items to shut out anybody who wants five 
minutes to discuss them. We have spent only 10 minutes 
on this entire paragraph, and I was forced to make this 
preferential motion in order to have an opportunity to speak. 
I regret very much to have done so, but there is one phase 
of this problem that has not been brought to the attention 
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of the committee at all. The gentleman in charge of the 
bill knows very well that all former appropriation bills car- 
ried this provision, that— 

Under the authorizations contained in the act, no issues of re- 
serve supplies or equipment shall be made where such issues 
would impair the reserves held by the War Department for two 
field armies of 1,000,000 men. 

Now, that provision is dropped out, and the appropriation 
for medical supplies is cut by more than $175,000. Of the 
curtailed allowance $652,000 is required to pay the medical 
personnel and maintain the Medical Supply Department. 
That leaves under this appropriation only $443,000 for medi- 
cal supplies. 

For several years the Surgeon General has been drawing 
on reserve supplies, because insufficient funds have been ap- 
propriated to buy medicines and supplies to meet existing 
needs. I do not think General Patterson would write me 
and tell me this bill is going to cripple his department and 
make it impossible for him to take proper care of the Army’s 
sick, unless it were a fact. 

If he is forced to continue to draw on reserve supplies 
as he will be if this bill passes as it is, recourse must be had 
to depots where these medical reserve supplies are stored. 
Men must be found to break open the bales and the con- 
tainers in which the medicine and supplies are packed. But, 
there is no personnel to do it. There is no personnel to 
transport these reserve supplies from the depots to the 
places where they are needed. There is no money to pay, 
even for the transportation of the supplies. Even if there 
were, the cost of paying the personnel to get the supplies 
and transport them to the hospitals where they are needed, 
would be fully more than the value of the medical supplies 
themselves. ; 

Gentlemen, I am not interested in padding an appropria- 
tion. I want to cut everything to the bone, but here is a 
vital need which is blindly if not obstinately denied in this 
bill. We ought to go slowly, because if there is any part of 
the Army that should be looked after it is the men who are 
sick and wounded in hospitals and who need care. If you 
force the medical division to go to these depots scattered all 
over the country and open these bales and containers of re- 
serve medical supplies and procure the personnel to transport 
them, I do not know how this department can do its work 
without creating a deficiency. General Patterson says you 
will break down his units and cripple the efficiency of his 
whole department. Let us not follow this short-sighted 
policy of cutting medical supplies for our Army. It is not 
right. Here is at least one place where we ought to call a 
halt on these unjustifiable cuts. I hope the amendment of 
the gentleman from Arkansas will be adopted. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my motion. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion. 

Mr. Chairman, let us see what some of the items are that 
the Medical Corps reduced themselves, so we can under- 
stand if the reduction is one that we may appropriately 
make. The first one of them here is under the heading 
of “ Stationery,” paper for printing, $3,000. This $3,000 re- 
duction was shown in the justification. We eliminated this 
amount. The next item under “ Stationery ” is “ Stationery 
other than printed forms and letterheads.” That shows a 
minus of $9,455. We took that off. The next item is 
cleaning and toilet supplies, $7,000. We took that off, and 
so on through the list. 

Now, when the justifications made by the Medical Bureau 
come to the committee with these reductions, with a state- 
ment by the bureau that they will need that much less 
for stationery in 1934 than they needed in 1933, is there any 
objection to accepting their statement on that? And these 
are just as much part of a statement from them as any- 
thing that appears in the hearings, because they are the 
justifications submitted to the committee, 
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I want to say to the membership of this House that in 
dealing with the Medical Corps we did not take off a penny 
as a result of the reduction in the prices of the commodities 
they purchase. Had we taken off of purchase items, which 
items are easily 30 per cent less than they were in 1932, We 
would have taken off twice as much as we have because of 
reduced commodity costs and given them the same quantity 
of supplies that they procured in 1932. We did not even do 
that. We merely took the economy act savings and added 
to the economy act savings reductions in certain items, like 
stationery, gasoline, letterheads, and so on, that are used 
in the Medical Department and added those reductions that 
they gave us in their justifications, together with the econ- ` 
omy act savings. These added together and subtracted from 
the 1933 appropriation make the amount proposed in this 
bill. That is all there is to it. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Mississippi has expired. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Maine to strike out the enacting clause. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ORDNANCE SERVICE AND SUPPLIES, ARMY 

For manufacture, procurement, storage, and issue, including re- 
search, planning, design, development, inspection, test, alteration, 
maintenance, repair, and handling of ordnance material together 
with the machinery, supplies, and services necessary thereto; for 
supplies and services in connection with the general work of the 
Ordnance Department, comprising police and office duties, rents, 
tolls, fuel, light, water, advertising, stationery, typewriting, and 
computing machines, including their exchange, and furniture, 
tools, and instruments of service; to provide for training and 
other incidental expenses of the ordnance service; for instruction 
purposes, other than tuition; for the purchase, completely 
equipped, of light trucks, at not to exceed $750 each, and for 
maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled and horse- 
drawn freight and passenger carrying vehicles; for ammunition 
for military salutes at Government establishments and institu- 
tions to which the issues of arms for salutes are authorized; for 
services, material, tools, and appliances for operation of the 
testing machines and chemical laboratory in connection there- 
with; for publications for libraries of the Ordnance Department, 
including the Ordnance Office, including subscriptions to periodi- 
cals; for necessary traveling expenses, not to exceed $26,981; for 
services of not more than four consulting engineers, as the Secre- 
tary of War may deem n , at rates of pay to be fixed by 
him not to exceed $50 per day for not exceeding 50 days each, and 
for their necessary traveling expenses, $9,366,116: Provided, That 
$180,000 of this appropriation shall be available exclusively for 
the purchase of convertible armored tanks. 


Mr. JACOBSEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
on the language on page 40, beginning with the word “ Pro- 
vided” down to the end of the paragraph in line 3, on the 
ground, first, that it is legislation on an appropriation bill 
and, second, it is an appropriation not authorized by law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair is in doubt 
as to whether it is in order, I would like to be heard on the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be pleased to hear the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Iowa levels his objection at the proviso only on the ground 
it is not authorized by existing law. 

The Chair will notice that in the main body of the para- 
graph to which the proviso is appended there is authoriza- 
tion for the manufacture of ordnance material. It is within 
the scope of Congress to determine how much money shall 
be available for any character of ordnance material. 

Mr. GOSS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr, GOSS. The gentleman will notice the language in 
the proviso is “for the purchase,” not for the procurement, 
and you can not purchase from your own Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The paragraph provides for manufac- 
ture and procurement, 
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Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. BARBOUR. This is almost the identical language 
that was carried in the bill last year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course. 

I directed attention in my former remarks to the fact 
that the paragraph provides for manufacture. It also pro- 
vides the all-pervasive phrase of procurement for manu- 
facture, procurement, storage, and issue of all kinds of 
ordnance material. 

The proviso merely limits the amount of the appropria- 
tion that may be available for purchase of certain kinds of 
ordnance material. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. If this is knocked out on a 
point of order, the Government goes into business to the 
extent of $180,000, because the Government will manufac- 
ture the tanks, while the bill provides otherwise. 

` Mr. STAFFORD. There is no escape from the logic of 
that position. “Procurement” is an all-pervasive term, and 
by virtue of its being in juxtaposition to the word “ manu- 
facture” it enlarges the term “manufacture,” and means 
procurement by any means, including purchase, and even ap- 
propriation in time of war would be procurement. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield long 
enough to let the Chair rule on it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I do not accept that im- 
pertinent remark of the gentleman from Arkansas, who 
ought to be supporting his bill rather than attacking it, be- 
cause I asked the indulgence of the Chair to hear me. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not yield to the gentleman for such 
remarks. I am speaking by the indulgence of the Chair and 
not by the indulgence of his colleague, the gentleman from 


The Chair is ready to 


The authority to which the language contained in this 
bill evidently is directed is in section 1195 of the Code, in 
Title X, which provides that the Assistant Secretary of War 
shall cause to be manufactured or produced at the Govern- 
ment arsenals or Government-owned factories of the United 
States all such supplies or articles needed by the War De- 
partment, as said arsenals or Government-owned factories 
are capable of manufacturing or producing upon an econom- 
ical basis. 

The Chair is clearly of the opinion that the language con- 
tained in the proviso, to which the point of order is di- 
rected, enlarges the authority of the provision of law which 
the Chair has just read and therefore the point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer a perfecting 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCormack: On page 40, line 1, 
after $9,366,116,” insert the following: Provided, That $100,000 
of this appropriation shall be available exclusively for the pro- 
curement of convertible armored tanks.” 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my 
amendment is to have a limitation to conform with existing 
law. This limitation does not involve new legislation, be- 
cause the use of the word “ procurement ” is consistent with 
existing permanent law on this subject. I think some limi- 
tation should be put in. Eighty-five thousand dollars was 
recommended by the Director of the Budget for this par- 
ticular purpose. Am I correct? 

Mr. COLLINS. I think the gentleman’s amendment is 
acceptable to the committee. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. I believe that if the Member who made 
the point of order against the language a few minutes ago 
had made his point of order against the amendment, it 
would also have been sustained. The language of this pro- 
posed amendment is clearly a camouflage; the extension 
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of authority and legislative jurisdiction in this amendment 
is just as great as it was in the language which was stricken 
from the bill on the point of order which was sustained. 

If this Congress wants the Appropriations Committee to 
usurp the jurisdiction of the legislative committee, all right; 
then vote for the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts and earmark a part of the appropriation. 
If this Congress desires to earmark a certain portion of this 
appropriation so that it will be expended only for a certain 
kind of equipment for national defense to a single corpora- 
tion, vote for the amendment. If you desire to earmark 
the appropriation or a specified portion of the appropria- 
tion so that it can not be expended for any other purpose 
than the purchase of Christie tanks, vote for the amend- 
ment. If you do not want to single out one individual 
manufacturer to receive a contract under a legislative rider 
on an appropriation bill, I urge you to vote against the 
amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have the greatest respect for the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, and I know that he would not 
want to make a statement that was incorrect. But when 
the gentleman says that this amendment of mine is for the 
purpose of benefiting the Christie tanks, the gentleman mis- 
understands my intent and misinterprets it. Might I say 
that the purpose of my amendment was to prevent the 
$80,000 being tied up in the $180,000, so that it could be 
used to give men work at the various arsenals? 

Let me say further with reference to the Christie tanks: 
The Christie Co. did not build all the tanks that were built 
last year. The American La France Co. built some. The 
Christie Co. did not build one. My amendment opens the 
provision to everyone, but they must give it to the arsenals 
if they have the facilities. If they have not, if they can not 
bid, there is open competition for everybody in private in- 
dustry. But under the amendment they must give it to the 
arsenals if they have the facilities. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Then why not strike out the whole limi- 
tation with reference to earmarking anything, and then the 
arsenals can have the whole amount of the appropriation? 
Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] used up two minutes of 
my time, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to crit- 
icize the gentleman from Massachusetts. I know what he 
is seeking to accomplish; but I know from following the de- 
bates, when the War Department appropriation bill was up 
at the last session of Congress, particularly the interjection 
into the debate by a Member of Congress representing the 
‘district in which these Christie tanks are manufactured, 
that it was the intent at that time to confine the tank ex- 
penditures to the Christie tanks alone. If the gentleman 
wants to go all the way down the line and say that all of 
this appropriation is to be expended for employees in the 
arsenals, then for goodness’ sake withdraw your amend- 
ment and stop any earmarking for the Christie or any other 
tank. 


Mr. GARBER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes out of order. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. I reserve the right to object in order to 
propound a unanimoustconsent request that all debate upon 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that all debate upon the paragraph and 
all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I object, 
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Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Beeny) there were—ayes 33, noes 26. 

Mr. BEEDT. Mr. Chairman, I object to the vote upon the 
ground that there is no quorum present, and I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. (After counting.] Ninety-six Members present, 
not a quorum. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, on that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. BEEDY 
and Mr. CoLLINS to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 27, noes 67. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I object to the vote upon 
the ground that there is no quorum present; and I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that there is a quorum in the Chamber at this mo- 
ment, and I ask the Chair to count. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] One hundred and five Members present, a quorum. 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi to close debate upon the pending paragraph and all 
amendments thereto in 10 minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Garser] was on the floor and waived his right for the 
motion just carried. He is entitled to the floor if he is 
present. Not being present, the Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, there may have been 
some confusion in the minds of Members as to the purpose 
sought to be achieved by the point of order raised by the 
gentleman from Iowa. As the bill was reported by the 
committee with this proviso it would have permitted the 
purchase of tanks from private sources. The point of order 
being properly sustained, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack] offered an amendment which is in ac- 
cordance with existing law and would compel the War 
Department to first procure, if possible, the tanks from 
Government arsenals. There is no question that the law 
not only is very clear but the policy is definitely established 
by Congress that ordnance and war matériel, as such, must 
be procured from Government arsenals. I have risen to 
point out—especially in these days when we hear so much 
about Government in business and when there is a sort 
of drive going on in the House on the question—that it is the 
policy of our Government to keep the manufacturer of 
war matériel out of private hands. 

It is a sound, wholesome policy, regardless of what one’s 
views may be on Government operation or Government in 
business or otherwise. The whole trend of thought, the best 
thought of the world, is to take the profits out of war. 
This House passed a resolution creating a commission to 
study that very question. Why the report has never been 
called up I do not know, but the least we can do in the 
consideration of an appropriation for the War Department 
and appropriation for the Navy Department is to take away 
every incentive of profits. If we will take the incentive of 
profits from munitions and armaments of war, we may be 
able to legislate intelligently on a War and Navy Department 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In just a moment. Just follow the 
debate in the discussion of this appropriation bill and it will 
be seen that the subcommittee in charge has a more difficult 
time to protect its bill than any other subcommittee. Why? 
On account of the selfish local interests that creep in to in- 
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crease the appropriations, and, as I said earlier in the day, 
under the guise of patriotism and preparedness. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, here is one instance: The Army pre- 
pares plans for tanks and other ordnance. There is natu- 
rally only a limited demand; therefore such ordnance should 
be manufactured in arsenals, else the tendency to increase 
appropriations for increased purchases for increased profits. 
I submit the first step in carrying out our policy of main- 
taining world leadership in peace is on this appropriation 
ae by taking every semblance of private profit out of the 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Has the Government in these arsenals 
the facilities for building tanks? Do they have the patents 
necessary, or are we going into a new socialistic movement 
of the Government going into the tank-constructing busi- 
ness? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In the first place, tanks must be built 
on Government specifications. Every bit of ordnance, every 
bit of material purchased for our Army and Navy, must be 
on Government specification. In the second place, if there 
are any privately owned patents, the Government has the 
power to take those patents and pay for them afterwards, 
so that there can be no justification on any question of 
Patents at this time. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Well, have we the facilities now? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, the Government has the 
facilities. The Army is maintained for national defense and 
not for private profit. This is the time to carry out that 
policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuarpia] has expired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Craxor: Page 39, line 12, strike out 
“ $750,” and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,500.” 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much to have 
to take any time of the House this afternoon, particularly 
because of the irritable mood and testy temper in which 
the House apparently is, but I wish to say that on the 
advice of the experts of the War Department I am convinced 
this $750 motor-truck provision will do dreadful 4 

The $277,000,000 which we are appropriating in this bill is 
rendered practically worthless by the fact that we have ham- 
strung the motor-transportation unit. Jealous potential 
enemy nations should rejoice in this proviso. Necessary 
trucks can not be purchased for $750. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Corrs! finally ad- 
mitted yesterday afternoon, upon the close and persistent 
questioning of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser], 
that it was his purpose to restrict for the next year the 
purchase price of motor trucks to $750 and less. Only the 
Ford or Chevrolet cheap, light, small truck can be purchased 
for $750, says Assistant Secretary of War Payne in a letter 
to me. 

What do we face if we allow this proviso to become the 
law? I am sure the Senate will have the good sense to 
change that provision, but it is our duty to change it. Iam 
making the record for the Senate as I have in similar past 
crises. If that $750 limitation becomes the law, the War 
Department will have to come back to Congress in the defi- 
ciency bill this spring for motor trucks, because the War 
Department does not have the required number of trucks 
now. I am informed they need 1,764 of 2, 3, and 5 ton 
trucks. They need 636 trucks costing $750 or less. They 
are using now too many old worn-out trucks of the World 
War. We have our antiaircraft force dependent upon trucks 
costing above $750. You know the antiaircraft forces are 
necessary because of what is going on in China to-day. The 
Chinese have no aircraft defense and are at the mercy of 
Japanese bombers and aircraft. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLANCY. In just a moment. 

Now, it is absolutely necessary to have these heavier 
trucks to carry the antiaircraft men, the guns, the muni- 
tions, and the equipment to the point of attack and the zone 
the hostile force is threatening. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CLANCY. I yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Can the gentleman state what is the 
tonnage capacity of the light truck which may be pur- 
chased at not to exceed $750? 

Mr. CLANCY. Three-quarters of a ton or less, according 
to Assistant Secretary of War Payne. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What is the tonnage capacity of that 
truck? 

Mr. CLANCY. Three-quarters of a ton or less, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLANCY. No; I can not yield further. 

Now, this is the most dangerous provision in this bill, in 
my opinion. God help our national defense if the Senate 
does not undo the work of this committee. It is too bad 
the Democrats of this House feel they have an obligation 
to support the gentleman from Mississippi in his attitude. 

The letter of Assistant Secretary of War Payne to me is 
as follows: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1933. 
Hon. ROBERT H. CLANCY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CLAN: Your attention is invited to the following 
provision appearing in lines 16 to 18, on page 22, of the War 
Department appropriation bill (H. R. 14199) for the fiscal year 
1934: 

„„ œ the cost of any such vehicle so procured not to ex- 
ceed $750, including the value of any vehicle exchanged. * * *” 

The limitation as to cost imposed in the provision referred to 
above is an unwarranted and unjustifiable restriction upon the 
responsibility of the Secretary of War in procuring motor vehicles 
for the Army within the limits authorized by the law. One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars is provided for in the bill referred 
to for the purchase of motor-propelled vehicles but the wording 
restricts the cost of any such vehicles so procured to $750. This 
limits these vehicles to the light %-ton commercial truck of 
the Ford and Chevrolet type, and will not permit the procure- 
ment of any vehicles of greater tonnage capacity now required 
for the Army to replace as far as may be possible within the limits 


of the $150,000, the antiquated and worn-out vehicles that have | 


been on hand, maintenance of which has reached unjustifiable 
proportion. 
Sincerely yours, 
F. H. PAYNE, 
The Assistant Secretary of War. 

Yesterday the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLLINS], 
who is in charge of this bill, criticized me severely for fight- 
ing this proviso and tried to draw a herring across the trail 
by stating the motor-truck companies should favor his 
proviso. He declared Detroit should be notified of my 
action. 

I made him the complete answer that representatives of 
the national association which speaks for motor-truck and 
passenger automobiles had indorsed my attitude. Now I 
present a telegram sent me to-day from one of the best- 
known motor-truck manufacturers in the country, M. L. 
Pulcher, of Detroit, president of the Federal Motor Truck 
Co., and he indorses and strengthens my arguments. 

It is as follows: 

Detrorr, Mick, January 21, 1933. 
Hon. ROBERT H. CLANCY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Belieye limitation of $750 per truck proposed for War Depart- 
ment appropriations bill against best interests of the Nation. 
Small vehicles coming within such price limit obviously could 
not perform under all requirements of War Department. The 
department should be permitted to buy vehicles according to 
specifications adopted by them for specific purchases. Open com- 
petition on purchases will keep prices very low, as investigation of 
recent Government purchases in various departments will prove. 


M. L. PULCHER, 
President Federal Motor Truck Co. 


Yesterday’s ConcresstonaL Recorp shows some of my fig- 
ures transposed, with reference to cuts made by the com- 
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mittee in Army transportation recommendations. I am 
informed the committee cut Army transportation $2,021,978, 
and that the cut on motor transportation is $768,845, or 
$250,000 for motor maintenance. 

Therefore, when the War Department is told that it might 
buy some trucks out of savings, it is mockery, because sav- 
ings are made impossible by the drastic cuts. 

Further, the gentleman from Mississippi insists that I am 
in error about Cabinet members being restricted in the use 
of their official automobiles, in the original language of the ` 
appropriation bills last year. ; 

I believe the first language of this sort was submitted by 
Mr. CoLtIns as an amendment to the Agriculture bill on 
January 26, 1932, as shown in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
that date on page 2757. 

The description is as follows: 

Mr. Corns. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I 
have sent to the desk. 

The CHARMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“On page 88, line 6, after the word ‘him,’ insert the following: 
Provided further, That no part of any money appropriated by 
this act shall be used for purchasing any motor-propelled pas- 
senger-carrying vehicle (except busses and station wagons) at a 
cost, delivered and completely equipped for operation, in excess of 
$750, including the value of a vehicle exchanged where exchange 
is involved; nor shall any money appropriated herein be used for 
maintaining, driving, or operating any motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicle not used exclusively for official purposes, and 
“ official purposes shall not include the transportation of officers 
and employees between their domiciles and places of employment. 
This limitation as to price shall not apply to any motor vehicle 
purchased for official use of the Secretary of Agriculture.“ 

I criticized this language and declared it prevented a 
Cabinet member from using his official auto from his domi- 
cile to his office and back. I said that if it went into the 
White House appropriation bill it would prevent the Presi- 
dent from using his official auto between the White House 
and his Rapidan camp, which was also his occasional home 
and office. 

The Comptroller General, Mr. McCarl, confirmed me in 
this legal interpretation. g 

Then later the language was changed and the Cabinet 
members, including the Secretary of War, were made exempt 
from these drastic provisions in succeeding appropriation 
bills. 

The House will find that I am correct and am following 
the part of wisdom and promoting the general welfare by 
denouncing the $750 truck limitation. 

I also am hopeful that the Senate will change this lan- 
guage before irreparable damage is done to our national 
defense and particularly to our soldiers and civilians whose 
lives will be at stake in a national emergency. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CLANCY]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded 
by Mr. CLaxcx) there were ayes 28 and noes 46. So the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Grovrn: On page 39, in line 24, after the 
word “ exceed,” strike out 650 and insert in lieu thereof $25.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GLOVER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PAY OF MILITARY ACADEMY 

Cadets: For pay of cadets, $964,080: Provided, That during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, no officer of the Army shall be 
entitled to receive any increase in pay or allowances because of 
detail or assignment to duty in any capacity at the Military 
Academy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Will the chairman of the subcommittee inform the com- 
mittee of the reason for the limitation limiting the officers 
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in the matter of any increase of pay or allowances because 
of detail to the academy? 

Mr. COLLINS. It is just a question of carrying this 
language or allowing these men detailed at West Point to go 
into the Court of Claims and sue for what they claim they 
are entitled to under the national defense act. 

At the instance of the General Accounting Office this lan- 
guage is carried in this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any language in the national 
defense act that gives warrant for their making a claim for 
increased pay by reason of detail to the Military Academy? 

Mr. COLLINS. No; in fact the national defense act 
specifically provides: 

Hereafter no detail, rating, or assignment of an officer shall 
carry any advanced rank except as otherwise specifically provided 
herein. * * 

The rest is irrelevant, I might say to the gentleman; but 
the Court of Claims has held that the provision I have 
cited does not repeal a number of old statutes that permit 
an increase of pay to persons assigned to duty at West Point. 
Therefore, in order to cure the effects of that decision this 
language is carried. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay of National Guard (armory drills), $15,867,385, of which 
$2,000,000 shall be available immediately. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cocuran of Missouri: On page 47, 
after line 6, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“No part of the appropriations made in this act shall be avail- 
able for pay, allowances, or travel, or other expense of any officer 
or enlisted man of the National Guard or the Reserves 
who may be drawing a pension, disability allowance, disability 
compensation, or retired pay from the Government of the United 
States for disability rated by the Veterans’ Administration in 


excess of 20 per cent, except that this limitation shall not apply 
to the adjutants general of the several States,” 


Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman state the 
ground of his point of order? 

Mr. GOSS. I make the point of order that it is not 
germane; that in the disguised form of a limitation it carries 
legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Missouri de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman’s sole objec- 
tion seems to be to the language. He takes the position 
that it is legislation in disguised form. It is a limitation, 
pure and simple. It limits the expenditure of this money, 
as to whom it can be paid and to whom it can not be paid. 

Mr. GOSS. The Organized Reserves are not in the Na- 
tional Guard, I may say to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I understand, but they are 
in this bill. 

Mr. GOSS. It is out of order.in this section; this is my 
point; it is not germane to the section. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. If the Chair rules against 
me, then I will modify my amendment by striking out the 
reserves. In fact, that part is not necessary, as the War 
Department will not accept a man noted as disabled in the 
reserve corps. As soon as he is recognized by the Veterans’ 
Bureau, he is renroved from the reserves. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri de- 
sire to modify his amendment? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I modify the 
amendment by striking out the words “or the Organized 
Reserves.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be modified as indicated. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cocnran of Missouri: On page 47, 
after line 6, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 
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No part of the appropriations made in this act shall be avail- 
able for pay, allowances, or traveling or other expense of any 
officer or enlisted man of the National Guard who may be drawing 
a pension, disability allowance, disability compensation, or retired 
pay from the Government of the United States for disability 
rated by the Veterans’ Administration in excess of 20 per cent, 
except that this limitation shall not apply to the adjutants general 
of the several States.” 


Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. If I explain the amendment 
to the gentleman, I am sure he will withdraw his point of 
order. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAGON. Did the Chair rule as to whether or not 
the point of order of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Goss] was well taken? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not, because there was 
a modification of the original amendment offered and a 
point of order is now reserved by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut on the modified amendment, which is now pending. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think the amendment is subject to a point of order, but I 
want to have an opportunity to tell the gentleman from Con- 
necticut what this amendment means. I will settle the point 
of order later. 

A brief investigation on my part discloses already there 
are 65 men on the emergency officers’ retired roll getting 
money from the United States Government amounting to 
from $125 to $200 a month, who in order to get on this roll 
must show that they are more than 30 per cent disabled, 
who are serving in some capacity with the National Guard 
and drawing money out of this appropriation, If they are 
disabled, they are entitled under the law to be on the emer- 
gency officers’ retired roll, but they are not entitled to be 
serving in the National Guard. If a man is disabled, he 
should not be in the guard. If he is not disabled, he has no 
moral right to accept pay as a disabled man. 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. RAGON. I am, of course, in hearty sympathy with 
the gentleman’s amendment, but I am just wondering why 
the gentleman provided that the disability must be not 


exceeding 20 per cent. Why does the gentleman put a 


limit upon it? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I put a limit in the amend- 
ment because in some instances you will find a man received 
some wounds in combat and was temporarily incapacitated. 
He is perhaps sufficiently recovered so that he may be only 
10 or 12 per cent disabled and may be drawing $8 or $10 a 
month. A man who has been wounded or injured in line of 
duty and is only 10 or 12 per cent disabled is still a fighter. 
I would exempt him. He deserves to be exempted. 

Mr. RAGON. I may say to my friend that I think he is 
absolutely correct, but I believe he is making it possible, 
under this amendment, to permit every man who is what we 
commonly classify as 25 per cent disabled to come in under 
the amendment. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. How can he come in under 
the amendment when the limit is 20 per cent? 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reservation of 
a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. The 
gentleman from Missouri will proceed. 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. As I understand it, there has been a recent 
decision by the Veterans’ Bureau to the effect that no longer 
can they combine certain degrees of disability to constitute 
a 25 per cent disability, and a man must have a disability 
now on one particular claim of 19 per cent, I believe it is. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I am willing for the gentle- 
man to amend the amendment, if he desires. 

Mr. RAGON. I think the gentleman should amend it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I think the amendment 
should be adopted in some form so as to prevent a man who 
is on the emergency officers’ retired list from drawing money 
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under this appropriation for active service. In my State— 
while I do not know who the gentleman is, I know he must 
be a real fighter, and I greatly respect him, because his 
wounds were received in the line of duty—there is a man 
who is 84 per cent disabled, according to the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, yet he is serving in the National Guard. His patriot- 
ism can not be questioned. He is a fighter, although 84 per 
cent disabled, but I think all will agree he does not belong 
in the National Guard. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman’s amendment includes 
the enlisted man, too, does it not? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. It takes in enlisted men who 
are drawing money from the Government based on their 
sworn statement that they are disabled. 

I have nothing but the greatest respect for the National 
Guard. It has proven in many instances its value in time 
of emergency. 

I would do nothing that would interfere with its efficiency. 
The guard can depend upon my support at all times; but, 
Mr. Chairman, those I want to reach are especially the emer- 
gency retired officers whose sworn application required a 
statement that they were 30 or more per cent disabled. The 
men who are drawing a big monthly allowance who are in 
the guard—and it is my understanding that they also must 
pass a physical examination to get in the guard. Now, they 
are either disabled or they are not disabled. If disabled, I 
again say they do not belong in the guard; and if they are 
not disabled, they should not be receiving any benefits from 
the Government. 

My limited inyestigation already shows 65 National Guard 
officers on the emergency officers’ retired list. Massachu- 
setts has the largest number, 19; New York has 5, Mary- 
land 4, and my own State 3. 

I have not checked on the enlisted man so far, but in 
Arkansas I do know 10 National Guard officers are drawing 
compensation from the Veterans’ Bureau. This should be 
stopped. 

My amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish the members of the committee 
would consider some of the effects of this amendment. The 
situation should be cured, I will say to my good friend from 
Missouri [Mr. Cocuran], by legislation carefully considered 
and reported by the appropriate legislative committee. 
This House is reaching such a stage that we might as well 
abolish all legislative committees, because of the usurpation 
of the authority and the jurisdiction of the legislative com- 
mittees by the Committee on Appropriations, 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I yield. 

Mr. BARBOUR. These amendments are not offered by 
members of the Appropriations Committee. They are of- 
fered by other Members of the House. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I understand that; but if the House 
continually adopts these legislative amendments on appro- 
priations, we might just as well save some clerk hire and 
other expenses by abolishing the regular legislative com- 
mittees. 

Let us see what this amendment does. It will disrupt 
the National Guard, and permit a gross discrimination 
against disabled war veterans and in favor of disabled 
members of the National Guard who had no war service 
or disabilities. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. It will disrupt the National 
Guard? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will explain the reason for that state- 
ment. 


There is no one in the House who knows more about 
veterans’ disabilities and percentages of veterans’ disabili- 
ties and about the work of the Veterans’ Bureau than the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocnran]. The gentleman 
has fought night and day to see that the disabled veterans 
get what they are entitled to under the law, and that they 
do not get any more than they are entitled to. 
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Let us see what will be the result of the adoption of this 
amendment. The gentleman’s amendment does not take 
into consideration whether or not a disability or disease is 
rated permanent or temporary. For instance, at the pres- 
ent time some of the finest men we have in the National 
Guard are those who had experience in actual service dur- 
ing the World War. Let us consider a World War veteran 
who is an enlisted man. He may have a service-connected 
disability or disease from the World War, but it has 
not existed to a ratable degree for a number of years, 
which has not prohibited him from performing his service 
in the National Guard and would not interfere in any way 
in the performance of duty should the National Guard have 
been called into active Federal service. 

He becomes a part and parcel of the National Guard 
establishment. Many disabilities and diseases come and go. 
He goes into the hospital and is there temporarily, only 
for two or three weeks, because of a temporary flare-up in his 
Service disability. Are you going to deny the man the right 
to continue in the National Guard service because for this 
brief period his service-connected disability or disease carries 
a Veterans’ Administration rating of more than 20 per cent? 

You Members who handle veterans’ cases know that in 
many cases disabilities and diseases are here to-day and not 
here to-morrow, particularly those rated on a temporary 
basis. A year ago a man may have had a 55 per cent disabil- 
ity, yet to-day, when the Veterans’ Administration examines 
him, his diseased condition has subsided and it may be shown 
to exist and be rated as less than 10 per cent. 

The gentleman from Missouri means well but fails to see 
what the effect will be. If the gentleman from Missouri 
wants to bring in this legislation, let him introduce a bill 
to cover the entire situation, and let the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs consider and report legislation which will not 
be so discriminatory against members of the National Guard 
who had active Federal military service. 

Of course, officers or enlisted men permanently disabled 
by reasons of chronic conditions ought not to be in the 
National Guard, whether or not they are Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration beneficiaries. Under this amendment such personnel 
which had no active war service or service-connected disa- 
bilities, would be able to continue, but those who had, who 
are a small percentage of the total, would be kicked out. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the pending para- 
graph and amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Reserving the right to object, I under- 
stand the gentleman from Mississippi, the chairman of the 
committee, will move to rise after the disposition of this 
amendment. 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection. 

The request of Mr. CoLLINS was agreed to. 

Mr. BULWINKLE, Mr. Chairman, the policy of this Gov- 
ernment is to build up a National Guard for the National 
defense. You can not do it when men and Officers are un- 
able to take the field. Let me say that every officer in the 
National Guard signs a statement that he is physically able 
to perform the military duties required of him. If he is 
drawing disability allowance or a pension or emergency offi- 
cer’s retirement pay, he certifies in that statement in sub- 
stance that he is not able to engage in military duty be- 
cause of disability. No man should be in the service who 
is physically unable to perform the duties required of him, 
and no man knows what day he may be called into service, 
who is an officer in the guard. 

It is abhorrent to me to think that an officer—I do not 
care whd he is—whether in the United States Army, Na- 
tional Guard, or Reserve Corps, would make a statement 
that he is able to perform military duty, and then, for the 
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sake of getting a small pension, say he is physically dis- 
abled. This is a good amendment, and I shall support it. 

Now, as to the 20 per cent disability. If a man has lost 
his finger in the war he is allowed 10 per cent disability, but 
he is able to perform military duty, so that there should be 
a small percentage allowed, but it should stop there. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Would not 25 per cent be nearer right 
than 20 per cent? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Twenty per cent or 25 per cent is all 
right. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. This is the same policy that 
the Regular Army officers apply to the reserve officers, is it 
not? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. If there is any disability whatsoever, 
a man can not be an officer in the active service in the 
Regular Army or Reserve Corps. 

Mr. GOSS. Has the gentleman any idea as to why adju- 
tant generals for the several States are excepted in this 
case? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. As a usual thing—and I take it Iam 
speaking for the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN I 
it is understood that these men will not go into the field. 
They are administrative officers. 

Mr. GOSS. Is it not a fact that some of these adjutant 
generals are paid a salary? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. They are paid by the State; yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The adjutant general is 
appointed by the governor of the State. That is why I have 
covered them in the amendment. 

Mr. GOSS. Why does the gentleman except them? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Because they are appointed 
by the governors and are administrative officers. I think 
we should leave them alone; let the governors be responsible. 

Mr. SCHAFER. If you do not want any cripples in the 
National Guard, why not draw your regulations to say that 
no one shall be in the National Guard who has any disability 
whatever? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I want to say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, when he suggests this would disrupt the guard, 
that if, as he says, there are thousands and thousands of 
Officers in the guard who are drawing compensation, allow- 
ance, or pay, then it is time to disrupt the guard; and in 
answer to the question of the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
under the law no one who is physically or mentally disabled 
can be in the service as enlisted man or officer. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goss to the amendment offered by 
Mr. CocHran of Missouri: After the word “per cent” strike out 
the balance “except that this limitation shall not apply to the 
adjutants general of the several States.” 

Mr. RAGON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. RAGON. I think I was incorporated in the gentle- 
man's suggestion to have five minutes. 

Mr. GOSS. But I was recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. RAGON. The gentleman was recognized to introduce 
his amendment. 

Mr. GOSS. I understood the Chair recognized me. 

Mr. RAGON. Only to introduce an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognized the gentleman 
from Arkansas who yielded to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. The gentleman from Connecticut said that he 
had an amendment to offer and the Chair recognized him 
for the purpose of offering the amendment which has been 
reported, and the gentleman, therefore, is unquestionably 
entitled to be heard on his amendment for the remaining 
time. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my amendment 
is this. If the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
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Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] has any merit at all, certainly my 
amendment has more merit, because it does not except any- 
one in the National Guard, including the adjutant generals 
of the various States. 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. The reason why the adjutant 
generals of the States are excepted is because they are civil- 
ian officers, appointed by the governors of the State and 
paid by the State. 

Mr. GOSS. But very often retired officers or reserve offi- 
cers might come in under this limitation, and that is why 
I am offering the amendment. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. When the adjutant general of the 
State of New York is in active service during an encamp- 
ment he is the highest paid military officer in the whole 
world. He gets the pay of a major general of his State 
and he gets the pay of a major general of the United States. 

Mr. GOSS. Then the gentleman is in favor of my 
amendment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, notwithstanding the agreement already entered into, 
to address the House for two minutes, because there has 
been a new phase injected into this discussion in the last 
five minutes, and there is something that ought to be brought 
out. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for one minute. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired on the paragraph. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Goss] to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that both amendments be again reported. 

There being no objection, the Clerk again reported the 
pending amendments, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. PATTERSON) there were, ayes 51 and noes 2. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PARKER of Georgia to the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. CocHRAN: Strike out the word “twenty,” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ten,” so that the line wiil 
read, “for a disability rated by the Veterans’ Administration in 
excess of 10 per cent.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. PARKER] to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. COCHRAN], 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded 
by Mr. Kva.e) there were, ayes 45 and noes 17. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN] as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Scuarer) there were ayes 59 and noes 5. 

So the amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Driver, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee, having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 14199, the War Department appropriation bill, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 
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THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PRIVATE AERIAL LAW 
(S. DOC. NO. 175) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the inclosed report from the Secretary of State to the end 
that legislation may be enacted authorizing an appropria- 
tion in the sum of $3,500 for the expenses of participation 
by the United States in the Third International Conference 
on Private Aerial Law to be held in Rome, Italy, in 1933. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

Tue WHITE House, January 21, 1933. 


ANNUAL REPORT, ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN (H. DOC. NO. 425) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the requirements of section 6 of the 
trading with the enemy act, I transmit herewith for the 
information of the Congress the annual report of the Alien 
Property Custodian on proceedings had under the trading 
with the enemy act for the year ended December 31, 1932. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 


Tue WHITE House, January 21, 1933. 


ASCERTAINMENT OF ELECTORS OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 
APPOINTED FOR THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 

The Speaker laid before the House a communication from 
the Secretary of State transmitting certified photostat copy 
of a certificate of the final ascertainment of electors of 
President and Vice President of the United States appointed 
for the State of New Mexico on November 8, 1932. 
TERMS OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF 

CONGRESS 

The Speaker laid before the House a communication from 
the Governor of Montana announcing the ratification by 
that State of the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States fixing the commencement of the terms 
of President and Vice President and Members of Congress 
and fixing of time of assembling of Congress. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR DECEASED MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the resolution which I 
have sent to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has been advised by the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Moreneap], chairman of the 
Memorial Services Committee, that the gentleman desires to 
submit to-day a resolution providing for a date for the 
memorial services. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 362 

Resolved, That on Friday, February 17, 1933, immediately after 
the approval of the Journal, the House shall stand at recess for 
the purpose of holding the memorial services as arranged by the 
Committee on Memorials under the provisions of clause 40a of 
Rule XI, The order of exercises and proceedings of the service shall 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and all Members shall 
be given the privilege of extending their remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. At the conclusion of the proceedings the 
Speaker shall call the House to order and then, as a further 
mark of respect to the memories of the deceased, he shall de- 
clare the House adjourned. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND DE- 
PARTMENTS OF COMMERCE AND LABOR APPROPRIATION BILL— 
FISCAL YEAR 1934 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, reported the bill (H. R. 14363, Rept. No. 1890) 
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making appropriations for the Departments of State and 
Justice, and for the Judiciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1934, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
and ordered printed. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of order. 


GRAZING FEES IN NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
House Joint Resolution 517, authorizing the fixing of graz- 
ing fees on lands within national forests be rereferred from 
the Committee on Public Lands to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. I have consulted with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, and he agrees that this rereference 
should be made. 

Mr. SNELL. What is the subject matter of the joint reso- 
lution? 

Mr. JONES. It is with respect to grazing fees in the 
national forests, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


HOSPITALIZATION OF VETERANS 


Mr. SWICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing an address 
delivered by myself before the American Institute of Home- 
opathy on the subject of hospitalization for veterans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWICK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by myself before the American Institute of Home- 
opathy, Washington, D. C., June 13, 1932: 


Soon after entering Congress in December, 1927, I was placed on 
the World War Veterans’ Legislative Committee and assigned to 
the subcommittee on hospitalization of World War veterans. 
Hearings before the committee revealed that requests were 
from nearly every State in the Union for the construction of large 
veterans’ hospitals. 

The Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, of which there were about 50 
at that time, comprised about 22,000 beds. These included beds 
for neuropsychiatric, general medical and surgical, and tubercular 
cases. Most of these hospitals were public and private institu- 
tions before they were taken over by the Government at the close 
of the war to be used as veterans’ hospitals as emergency insti- 
tutions for the sick and disabled of our Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps 


It was fortunate for the Government that these buildings were 
available for use with little remodeling or changing. The time 
needed to acquire sites, construct buildings, and purchase equip- 
ment for hospitals is about four years; you can readily see the 
great advantage of securing these buildings in semiconstructed 
stages at least when they were so urgently needed. 

The large number of tubercular cases seemed to call for 
hospital construction at once, and accordingly Aspinwall, in 
Pennsylvania; Johnson City, Tenn.; White Plains, N. L.; Denver, 
Colo.; Mount Alto, Calif.; and several others were immediately 
authorized and built. 

During this time many patients were cared for in contract 
hospitals. There were many complaints, both from the patients 
and from the hospitals, with this type of treatment. 

From 1920 to 1930 the expansive program of the country was 
not confined to business blocks, manufacturing plants, and public 
and private buildings, but it spread likewise to hospital construc- 
tion, and in 1930 we had in the United States 955,869 beds, an 
increase of 48,736 over 1929. Of the beds in general hospitals, 
64 per cent were occupied in 1930, while 65.5 per cent were 
occupied in 1929. The nervous and mental hospitals had a much 
higher percentage of occupancy, being 94.8 per cent in 1930, as 
compared with 64.7 per cent in the general hospitals. 

These nervous and mental hospitals are usually filled to ca- 
pacity. They include Federal, State, county, and municipal as 
Government owned; and church, industrial, individual, partner- 
ship, and independent associations as non-Government owned. 
The occupancy in these hospitals of both classes is on the in- 
crease, there being 19,653 more patients last year than the year 
before. It is conservatively estimated that by 1935 more than a 
half million beds will be needed for this type of patient. 

Institutions for the care of nervous and mental cases are usually 
of much larger capacity than hospitals for other cases, and are 
capable of a higher percentage of occupancy, as many of the 
patients are able to be up and out of doors. They usually have 
extensive grounds, many of them have farms, upon which the 
more able patients do a great deal of labor and reduce their cost 
of maintenance considerably. 
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Coming again to the veterans’ hospital problem, it has been the 
policy of the Government to care for all veterans suffering from 
disabilities incurred or aggravated in the military or naval service 
in time of war. 

In 1924 sections 202-210 of the World War veterans’ act, as 
amended, provided that in veterans’ hospitals, if beds were avall- 
able, they should be used for non-service-connected cases, caring 
only for certain specified types of cases. In 1926 this was amended 
further to permit the treatment of every type of case. 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
in a letter to me, under date of January 21, 1931, said: “I have 
read with considerable interest your speech before the House, 
as reported by the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Saturday, January 17, 
1931, having to do with the policy of future hospital construction 
for veterans of the World War. I believe that your statement in 
this connection will be most helpful in informing Members of 
Congress of our problem in this matter, and I hope it will aid in 
expediting its solution. 

“ During the past several months we have experienced a greater 
demand for hospital beds than we had beds available, but, as I 
know you are aware, this demand has not emanated essentially 
from veterans suffering from service-connected disabilities, but 
rather from those veterans who are suffering from disabilities 
which have no relation to their military service.” 

The American Medical Association, through its bulletin of 
November, 1931, discusses the problem of medical and hospital 
service for veterans suffering from diseases and injuries not of 
service origin, as follows: 

Justice demands that the Federal Government give needed care 
to veterans disabled by military service. The Federal Government 
is now, however, providing medical and hospital care in- hospitals 
established and maintained by the Federal Government to vet- 
erans, rich and poor alike, suffering from disabilities that are 
admittedly in no way connected with military service. It is ap- 
parently the policy of the Federal Government to extend this 
service until every veteran everywhere in the United States who 
is suffering from any disability whatever will be given hospital 
care at the expense of Federal taxpayers in Federal hospitals con- 
structed for that purpose and by a corps of salaried physicians 
in the Federal service. To that policy the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, through its house of delegates, has declared its opposition. 
The association believes that the creation and maintenance of gov- 
ernmental medical services for the treatment of sick and injured 
persons who are financially able to provide for themselves tend 
to enlarge bureaucracy, to debase the quality of medical service 
rendered, to destroy the initiative of the individual physician, 
and in proportion to the size of the governmental service cre- 
ated to deter competent persons from entering the medical 
profession. 

“ Because, however, of the failure of long-continued efforts on 
the part of the American Medical Association to procure the 
abandonment of this policy by the Federal Government, the house 
of delegates at its session in Philadelphia in June last adopted a 
resolution looking toward the treatment of veterans suffering from 
non-service-connected injuries by physicians practicing in their 
own communities and in local hospitals, the Federal Government 
paying to the sick or injured veteran a reasonable allowance to 
enable him to provide himself with such medical or hospital 
eervices. The plan proposed would make it easier for veterans to 
obtain needed treatment without leaving their homes and would 
solve the problem that the Federal Government must ultimately 
face if it persists in its present policy—that is, the problem of 
what to do with the many Federal hospitals and with the large 
Federal corps of physicians necessary to man them, when veterans 
die off, as they must do in the course of time.” 

Early in the Seventy-first Congress, I introduced a resolution 
calling for a general survey of all the hospital facilities in the 
United States. This resolution was not acted upon. I made a 
survey of my own district, and soon afterward the American Hos- 
pital Association adopted the following resolution: 

“ Be it resolved, That the trustees of the American Hospital As- 
sociation, in interest of the veterans, and also for the purpose of 
avoiding unnecessary expense to the country and the public in 
general, earnestly recommended to the Veterans Bureau, the vet- 
erans’ organizations, the Congress, and all others having the wel- 
fare of the veterans at heart, a consideration of the facilities for 
the care of injuries and acute illnesses offered by available civilian 
general hospitals under conditions similar to those now enjoyed 
by veterans suffering from service-connected disabilities, and fur- 
ther recommend that action be taken so that the use of avail- 
able civilian hospitals, with provision for proper medical care, be 
the privilege of all veterans requiring general hospital treatment.” 

Following the adoption of this resolution the association sent 
out a questionnaire to each of the nearly 7,000 hospitals. One 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-two responded, with a total 
of 30,667 beds available for the care of sick and disabled veterans. 

There are more than 130,000 empty beds in the general hospi- 
tals in the United States to-day. The average cost of maintain- 
ing a bed unoccupied is practically $3 per diem, or it is costing 
the taxpayers of the United States $390,000 per day, or $140,400,000 
per year to have on hand this extra number of beds. Now, who 

ays for them, and how is this money raised? In just three ways: 

tate ald, which means the taxpayer; community chest or hospital 
drives, which means again the taxpayer; and lastly, if the tax- 
payer goes into the hospital as a patient he pays his way. So 
with the exception of certain endowment funds the taxpayer is 
the one who maintains all these unused and unnecessary beds. 

My thought on this matter is simply that, if and when Con- 
gress determines its policy as to who shall be hospitalized, then 
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the Veterans’ Administration should coordinate its policy along 
with the American ital Association in order that there may 
be no duplication of effort and no tremendous waste of the tax- 
payer's money in building and maintaining hospitals. 

I have no complaint against the Veterans’ Administration in its 
building program thus far, since many of its institutions are of 
the neuropsychiatric type. These are the ones which will be most 
in demand in the near future, but I do feel that an attempt should 
be made to utilize the facilities that are now being offered in our 
splendid general hospitals before we launch any great building 
program on the part of the Federal Government. 

Under date of May 4, 1932, General Hines advised me as follows: 

“ The records of the Veterans’ Administration indicate that since 
March 3, 1919, there has been authorized under eight general 
acts $113,327,000 for new hospital construction. Of this amount 
$97,450,000 has been appropriated. There has also been authorized 
by special acts covering individual projects the sum of $9,425,000 
for new construction at soldiers’ homes, of which $7,425,000 has 
been appropriated. 

“Further, there has been expended since 1923 about $15,000,000 
from regular fiscal funds for permanent improvements and exten- 
sions to veterans’ hospitals.” 

Most of the ex-service men would prefer to be hospitalized near 
their homes, where they can be visited frequently by friends, 
and where in many cases they can be treated by their own physi- 
cians. Then again the traveling expense, amounting to something 
like $3,000,000 per year, will be practically eliminated under this 
plan. 

I would maintain the diagnostic centers for the problem cases, 
since there are many of them; also certain special cases should be 
treated in special hospitals, but the average case of the average 
veteran may be treated just as well in his local hospital, by his 
local physician or surgeon, as he can be treated in the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital by the Veterans’ Administration 
physicians. 

The average cost of constructing a veterans’ hospital is $3,500 
per bed, and the moment a bed is made available, whether occu- 
pied or not, it immediately costs the taxpayers of the country $3 
per day for its maintenance. 

We have been talking economy and trying in many ways to effect 
economies in our Federal expenditures, but I want to say to you 
fellow practitioners, men and women from every State in the 
Union, men and women who pay Federal taxes, and men and 
women who think, here is one place where we can economize and 
yet give better service. We have more than $3,400,000,000 invested 
in our hospitals. Very little or less than 8 per cent of it is earning 
a penny for its stockholders. They have nothing except the com- 
fort of a philanthropic duty performed. This represents more 
money than is invested in the lumber, paper, or printing indus- 
tries. When the present program is completed, or now, as more 
beds are needed, I would have hospitals in every State, and in 
the larger States several, designated as hospitals for the care of 
veterans. Here they would be treated as any other patient, except 
that the Federal Government would pay the per diem rate, as set 
up in the particular hospital. 

The records which are most important in veterans’ cases would 
be handled by a representative from the regional office of the 
Veterans’ Administration, who would make weekly or biweekly 
visits to the various hospitals designated. It would be his duty 
to see that proper notations were made on the folders as the cases 
progressed, and on discharge from the hospital see that the proper 
rating was established and the veteran advised accordingly. In 
this way, acting as contact officer, many of the unnecessary delays 
and inequalities now existing could be eliminated, and the vet- 
erans as a class would have much better service. 

Now, to summarize, in the words of the American Hospital 
Association: We want every sick and disabled veteran cared for 
promptly in the hospital of his choice and near his home and 
family.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—STAMP MONEY 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, there never was 
a time when there should be more determined concerted 
action on the part of everyone in Congress and out to solve 
our momentous problems, and yet it seems this Congress is 
to follow the precedents of the past by bringing the legisla- 
tive seine to shore with a “ water haul” and without even 
a “farm relief” minnow. I am so discouraged over the 
awful plight of our farmers and people generally and the 
refusal of Congress to render any real relief. The farmers 
and common folks have many real friends here, but their 
every effort for real relief legislation is speedily overcome 
by the enemies of the honest men, women, and children 
who are struggling for the chance to make an honest living. 
The people are pleading for the chance to live and are 
begging Congress to act and not wait until every home has 
been sold and our citizens enslaved beyond redemption. 
Our people are seeking relief in every way possible. Almost 
every day I get letters from farmers of my district and from 
other States either indorsing my fight for them or suggest- 
ing some plan of relief which often is far superior to those 
of men elected to serve here in these halls. A few days ago 
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I received such a letter from a good friend of mine, Mr. 
J. A. Waters, of route No. 2, box 20, Jesup, Ga., from which 
I quote as follows: 

Why can't the Government issue certificates and distribute 
them through the post office to help the farmer; say $50 to the 
1-horse farmer and $100 to 2-horse farmer. Let every man 
that trades a one dollar bill put a 2 or 3 cent stamp on it until it 
gets its value in stamps on it and then let the Government redeem 
them at the post office. A billion dollars this way would save 
millions of homes. 


This is a much better suggestion than that offered by 
many who want to use this method to raise money to be 
indiscriminately donated to the rich and poor alike. 

At this time I would vote for any reasonable, or even ex- 

treme, method of raising money to save the homes of our 
farmers. God knows there is no reasonable extent I would 
not gladly go for them. 
The plan of Mr. Waters to provide a considerable amount 
of money for each farmer would only be returning to the 
farmers what has been unjustly taken from them. The 
farmer has never received a square deal, and this would 
only be the restoration of stolen property. 

Then, again, the Federal expenditure of this or even a larger 
amount of money to save our farmers and Nation would be 
justified to the fullest extent. I would not support the 
scheme advocated by some, to hand $10 to every person 
and then raise the amount by a stamp or sales tax, because 
it is dangerous from every standpoint. A $10 donation to 
the poor is too small to do any real good and is not at all 
commensurate with the burdens which this kind of a sales 
tax would at once place on the poorest of the poor through- 
out our country. Ten dollars to each farmer or to each 
member of his family would not stop the sale of his land 
very long, if at all, would soon be gone, and leave saddled 
on the farmer and his folks forever the worse sales tax 
ever conjured by the mind of man. To tax an enormous 
amount of money out of the poor by this system—as is now 
suggested by many as a method to stop the depression and 
bring back prosperity—and donate $10 to each of the ex- 
tremely rich is absurd and ridiculous in the extreme and 
not at all in the interest of the average man. 

Dangerous as this system of taxation is, I would support 
it as a last resort to raise money to aid our farmers, as 
suggested by Mr. Waters. I would not vote for this sales 
tax, though, to raise money to donate to the rich or to 
relieve great wealth of all taxes or to pay all Government 
expenses, including extravagant postal bounties of nearly 
$100,000,000 to the newspapers and periodicals of the coun- 
try, as is now advocated by some of the editors who are 
the recipients of this identical outrageous newspaper graft. 

I am willing to go the limit to help the farmers but would 
exert every other possible means to raise money in their 
behalf before I would sanction a Federal sales tax in any 
form. The big interests are most anxious to get a Federal 
sales tax forced on our people so the rich can be relieved of 
all income, inheritance, estate, and other taxes on wealth. 

Many good men throughout the country, seeking for some 
form of relief, and being busy with the cares of the farm or 
other activities of making a living, are apt to be led into 
feeling that this stamp sales tax is all right because it is 
tied on to a proper use of the money to be raised by this 
particular method. I can not for the life of me though see 
how any man who claims to have spent much time studying 
such matters and to be an expert in such matters can at all 
be misled in this respect. 

The danger of all these stamp sales tax schemes is in the 
method of raising revenue here sought to be set up. 

Let us for the present forget the way the money is to be 
used—which may be either good or bad—and study this 
scheme for extracting money from the public. It puts a 
tax on spending money in cash—not by check—and thus 
encourages hoarding, relieves the wealthy who buy in large 
amounts or on a credit and pay with checks, and puts the 
entire burden on the poorest of the poor who have no money 
in the bank, who buy and pay for a small amount at a time, 
and who have been bled white and now are dying because 
of the outrages of the very crowd this scheme would relieve 
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of all taxes. This sales tax stamp plan is the most effective 
tax ever conjured up to put the whole burden on the poor 
and absolutely none on the rich. 

The poor man buying medicine for his sick child with the 
last dollar he has on earth would pay 2 per cent tax; the 
rich man could buy the whole drug store and give a check 
and pay no tax. The poor man with only $10 who wanted 
to get a 5-cent bowl of soup would have to pay 20 cents tax 
on a 5-cent purchase to get his soup; the rich could invite 
all his rich friends to a banquet of wine and costly foods 
costing thousands of dollars, settle with a check, and pay 
absolutely no tax. 

The poor would pay a double tax under this system. The 
rich would not accept one of these stamp-tax dollars with- 
out the poor man paying the tax and then the rich man 
would make the poor man pay the tax again when he got it 
back. The poor would be taxed when they get the money 
and taxed when they pay it out. Some one may suggest that 
the poor man should be willing to pay this amount of tax 
or interest for the use of money. Let us see about this; 
the poor man, under this tax plan, gets a dollar bill and in 
five minutes pays it out and pays 4 per cent for the use of 
his own money five minutes, The rich banker gets some 
one else’s money for a whole year—spends it as often as he 
pleases and pays the same 4 per cent for the use of the 
money. The poor man would be paying over one hundred 
and five thousand one hundred and twenty times as much 
for the use of his own money, as the rich banker would pay 
for the use of borrowed money. As the little boy says, “ This 
is no fair.” 

It is said that practically all taxes are finally passed on 
to and paid by the poor, except inheritance and estate taxes; 
but this iniquitous stamp sales tax would be the only tax 
absolutely levied on the poor and no one else. If all the 
lawyers of all the earth were hired to work out a tax, all 
on the poor and none on the rich, surely their rich clients 
would be most highly pleased if they preserted this sales- 
tax-stamp scheme. : 

No wonder many of the rich groups are now urging that 
this method be used in the raising of all revenues and that 
all taxes on the great corporations and wealth be at once 
removed. It is urged that this tax would raise the amount 
of money issued under this scheme in 12 months or less and 
that the poor would pay it and never know it. Well, the 
poor would pay it, but they would know it, and feel like 
hanging the man who forced it on them, after they tried it a 
year. This scheme would put the tax on the poor man 
because he keeps his money in circulation and helps his 
fellow man and would relieve from taxes the rich man who 
hides his money away and lets the whole people suffer 
because of an insufficient circulation of currency. 

This scheme would tax the poor man who by hard labor 
earns a few dollars and spends it to save from hunger and 
cold his wife and babies and relieve from taxes the rich 
international banker and Wall Street broker who steals his 
million, hoards it, and wrecks a nation and helps cause the 
awful misery and suffering so evident everywhere at this 
awful hour. 

The manufacturers’ sales tax as a Federal policy is about 
to be forced on us over the bitter protest of many of us who 
believe it is vicious, unfair, and even criminal, and yet it 
would be a blessing as compared to this stamp-sales-tax 
scheme now sponsored by many. The manufacturers’ sales 
tax is first paid by the manufacturers, and said by some to 
be absorbed by the manufacturers. Many of us firmly be- 
lieve that it would, in a very large way, be passed on to and 
ultimately paid by the consumer. There is no doubt about 
who would pay all the taxes under this stamp-sales-tax 
scheme. It would all be paid by the poor, and no one else. 

The manufacturers’ general sales-tax system would ex- 
empt food, clothing, medicine, and other necessaries of life. 
The stamp sales tax device would raise most money out of 
food, clothing, medicine, and the necessaries of life and 
exempt luxuries and expensive expenditures of great wealth. 
But it is urged that the poor ought to be willing to pay this 
tax on money spent by them in order to raise a large sum 
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of money, part to be given back to the poor and the balance 
to be graciously given to the rich. This is the old, old scheme 
of the poor—the farmer included—doing all the paying for 
themselves and everybody else. 

Of course, this stamp-sales-tax scheme is vicious for many 
reasons. I have attempted to discuss in some detail only 
one bad feature. And yet I have heard at least one man 
argue that this kind of a taxing conglomeration, if enacted 
into law, would immediately solye the depression, put into 
effect real farm relief, put the railroads and all industry 
back on a paying basis, eliminate unemployment, and make 
our people prosperous forever. 

In this connection I am reminded of the story of the 
insane twin who was carried by his twin brother to a lunatic 
asylum. When they reached the asylum each claimed that 
the other was insane and should be locked up. The keeper 
called up the sheriff back home in an effort to get the real 
facts. The sheriff told the keeper to talk to them and decide 
which one to lock up. The keeper said, “ One says he is a 
road builder and going to build a concrete bridge to the 
moon.” The sheriff said, “This must be the crazy one.” 
The keeper says, “ Yes; but I don’t know; the other one says 
he has worked out a plan to solve the depression by taxing 
enough money out of the poor to divide up with everybody 
and make everybody rich.” 

Mr. Speaker, as I have repeatedly said, I am very much 
opposed to the scheme to issue an enormous amount of 
certificates as currency and deliver $10 worth to every 
man, woman, and child with a proviso that they circulate 
as money, but that a 2 per cent stamp tax be levied and 
collected every time this certificate currency is passed or 
paid by one person to another in a business transaction, be- 
cause this device imposes a vicious sales tax without the 
exception of food, clothing, medicine, or other necessaries 
of life, puts a tax on spending money instead of on hoarding 
money, levies and collects too large a tax from consumers 
and the public generally, would be too expensive in admin- 
istration, would encourage dishonesty, would not put enough 
additional money in circulation, would not furnish enough 
additional money to each of those most in need of money, 
and would squeeze out of the poor too large an amount of 
money in a few days without commensurate benefits to the 
people now most in need and whom we must help if this 
Nation is to long endure. 

As I said on the floor of this Congress several weeks ago, 
during this emergency I would gladly support a bill to put a 
tax on hoarding money, but not on spending money, as is 
sought by the sponsors of this stamp-sales-tax scheme. 

During this emergency, in order to help the farmers, 
overcome unemployment, and relieve the present awful sit- 
uation, I would gladly vote for a bill to give every poor man, 
poor woman, and poor child not only $10 each, but, if neces- 
sary, $100 each in taxable hoarding-proof currency, with 
12 spaces on each, the size of a postage stamp and each 
space dated; the dates to represent the first day of 12 con- 
secutive months. 

As Irving Fisher says— 


This gift would be from all of us to all of us (and so no gift 
at all), the object being merely to increase circulation and raise 
the price level. 


Each $1 bill would be legal tender provided a 1-cent 
stamp—and not a 2-cent stamp—covered all spaces bearing 
past first of the month dates. A $5 bill would be the same, 
but the stamp must be a 5-cent denomination and so on, 
with each bill to carry each month one 1-cent stamp for 
each dollar of its face value. Every time a date passed it 
would be covered with a stamp, and 12 stamps would be 
required each year. At the end of the year a new bill with 
12 more spaces could be secured upon return of the old bill 
which could not longer circulate, and the same system would 
go on for nine years, or 108 months, at which time $1.08 in 
stamps would have been used for every $1 of this kind of 
money, and then new nontaxable bills would be issued to 
the then holders of this kind of money. It will be seen at a 
glance that this plan would put enough additional money in 
circulation to do some good—possibly $100 to every man, 
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woman, and child—would not be one-hundredth part the 
burden to the poor that the plan I have been criticizing 
would cause, and could be much more easily administered. 

The objectionable sales-tax plan would require the pur- 
chase of stamps every few minutes if the money changed 
hands rapidly, would occasion all kind of expense, and delay 
and force people to be dishonest or waste much time and 
money trying to get stamps or not use the money when 
they needed it but had no stamp and were remote from a 
post office. It would also be impossible to tell whether 
stamps were put on the sales-tax money every time it 
passed hands and thus there would be a riot of law viola- 
tions and an unheard-of orgy of bureaucratic snooping and 
expense. 

The antihoarding scheme now suggested by me would be 
simple and everybody with any of this money on the first 
of the month would know how much in stamps to get and 
exactly where to stick them on the money. Under the 
sales-tax plan counterfeiting would flourish for the counter- 
feiter could put the stamp where he pleased, and, of course, 
would put it over the defective portion of his spurious 
money. The scheme I am advocating as emergency legisla- 
tion would not permit this; there would be a specific space 
for each stamp. 

My plan would put a tax on the hoarding of money, not 
on spending it; the man who locked it up would have to pay 
1 cent a month for each dollar, while the people who spent 
this money forty times or more between the first of one 
month and the first of the next would not have to pay any 
tax at all. 

Under the sales-tax-stamp scheme sponsored by some, if 
any of the money passed fifty times in a month, the full 
value would be required in taxes. My scheme would only 
require 1 per cent tax a month or 12 per cent a year. It 
is even boasted by one of the sponsors of the other scheme 
that the full value of the money would be squeezed out of 
the poor in 12 months or probably much less time. My 
scheme is so arranged as to spread this tax out over nine 
years. The other scheme would not be uniform, stamps 
would be on top of stamps, sometimes seven or more thick- 
nesses of stamps, and no one could tell how many more 
would be required or whether the required number had been 
put on, and the Government would not know where or when 
to have money ready for redemption. Not so with my emer- 
gency plan; it would be simple, inexpensive, easily admin- 
istered, and easily understood. 

I said a little while ago I would have this money issued 
to every poor man, poor woman, and poor child. I delib- 
erately used the adjective “ poor.” I would not let any of it 
be issued to the extremely rich unless in exchange for some 
commodity of equal value. It should be issued to all those 
who have no homes of their own or who are about to lose 
their homes or are already in danger of losing out financially 
unless help comes speedily. 

The amount of money to each should be enough to turn 
the tide back, be that $100 or $500 to each person. If 
something is to be done along this line, let us do enough 
to get results. Only $10 to every man, woman, and child, 
rich and poor, all to be taxed out of the poor, will not get us 
anywhere. It would not be a drop in the bucket. In fact, 
in the end it would do much more harm than good. 

My emergency plan would encourage the circulation of 
currency. It would increase both the volume and velocity 
of the circulation of our medium of exchange. 

Another serious and even fatal objection to the sales-tax- 
stamp plan is that the tax is so heavy until in a few months 
and probably in only a few days the stamps would equal the 
face value of the certificate, thus forcing its redemption in 
ordinary nontaxable money, which to a large extent by this 
time would be back in the large banks for an additional 
hoarding. By this sales-tax scheme an enormous amount of 
money would have been squeezed and pumped out of the 
poor in a few weeks, be back in the banks, and the average 
citizen would have lost more than he gained. 

My plan could not be terminated, except by an act of 
Congress, for nine years, and until terminated would put 
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a burden on hoarding and encourage and stimulate the cir- 
culation of currency. No bank would want to pay 12 per 
cent per year for this money, to be stacked away in their 
vaults. If they wished to hold a billion dollars of this money 
idle for a year, they could do so by paying $120,000,000—$1 
for nearly every man, woman, and child in the United 
States—tax for their hoarding privilege. 

The sales-tax plan which I am fighting would speedily and 
vigorously further bleed those who are already bled white— 
the poorest of the poor—to raise an enormous amount of 
money for the rich to further hoard. My plan would tax 
all—the poor very slightly and the hoarders of wealth heav- 
ily—to raise funds for the poor, to increase the circulation 
of our currency both in volume and velocity, and to pull our 
country out of the present financial depression. The other 
scheme in the end would increase the depression and only 
help great wealth; my plan would help the baker, the candle- 
stick maker, the laborer, the farmer, and every citizen of our 
great Nation. 

My emergency plan would put immediate purchasing 
power in the hands of every consumer, including the un- 
employed. These new hoarding-proof dollars would consti- 
tute an addition to the circulation and would travel with 
greater velocity than the present dollars. My plan would 
overcome unemployment, stimulate the price of farm prod- 
ucts, without putting any- unnecessary strain on the 
Treasury. 

The plan which I have been criticizing and which would 
provide for giving every person, rich or poor, $10, with 
the whole amount to be immediately pumped back out of 
the necessities of the poor, could not possibly be of real 
service to our people in this awful time. This new sales- 
tax scheme would only add to our distressing plight. If 
any benefit was temporarily felt from this sales-tax scheme, 
it would not last long enough, and leave our people in 
worse condition than if it had not been enacted at all. It 
would be like giving a starving man a bowl of soup and 
immediately pumping it back out of him and expecting the 
process to prove most beneficial to him. 

The plan which I have just advocated is the best plan 
along this line ever suggested. 

At best, all these plans are only temporary expedients, 
and by no means should be accepted as a cure-all. The 
benefits which my plan would bring would be only tempo- 
rary and should be followed up at once by some real legisla- 
tion dealing with the banking or currency problem, with 
the transportation question, with farm relief, with unem- 
ployment, and other problems too numerous to mention— 
all on a broad and permanent basis. 

Just as the good physician must be most careful in ad- 
ministering strychnine as a temporary relief, so should Con- 
gress be most careful in administering to our suffering Na- 
tion relief of the nature I have been discussing. It is so easy 
to give too large a dose. Especially is this true when those 
who are helping write the bills—helping mix the medicine, 
so to speak—are most anxious to do something to destroy 
the patient in furtherance of their own selfishness. For 
instance, those of great wealth who want to be relieved of 
all income taxes, all estate taxes, all inheritance taxes, and 
all taxes on great wealth are trying to write into every bill 
for the relief of the poor at this time some sales-tax scheme. 
The plan which I have been criticizing is most obnoxious, 
because it is loaded down with this very sort of thing. 
The allotment plan of farm relief has had so much of the 
sales-tax scheme pumped into it until it should not pass in 
its present form. If the sales tax is to be adopted as a na- 
tional policy, let us see that it is put over in the open and 
with proper exemptions, and not written into some plan 
called farm relief or for the benefit of the poor, with no 
exemption except for the immensely rich, who should bear 
most of the tax burdens. 

There are two very dangerous kinds of Members of Con- 
gress—one class who are outright against the average in- 
dividual and for the men of great wealth, and another class, 
who, from inexperience or indifference, jump at legislative 
conclusions and vote for anything labeled “ For the farmer” 
or for the masses of common people, without careful con- 
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sideration of the proposal in its minutest detail. The for- 
mer class are less dangerous; they are in the open, and the 
public knows what to expect of them. The latter class mis- 
leads the public by their protestations of love for the people, 
and yet blindly do more harm than if all expected them to 
be 5 the farmer, the laborer, and the common run of 
people. 

At no time has there been greater need for men in Con- 
gress with ability, honesty, and experience, who will study 
all these problems to the fullest extent and then vote their 
honest convictions and not be led by any man or group of 
men with sinister or selfish motives. 

Again referring to the letter written me by Mr. Waters 
from which I read during the earlier part of my present 
discussion, let me say that his idea to raise money to help 
the farmer meets my heartiest approval. I, though, would 
want to raise this money along the line just suggested by 
me. I would gladly support my plan of raising this money 
for the purpose of refinancing all the loans of the farmers so 
as to get a large part of their loans written off, their inter- 
est eliminated or reduced to the minimum, and all loan fore- 
closures stopped and homes heretofore sold returned to the 
original owners under an arrangement enabling these folks 
to pay for and keep their homes. I would want the plan 
extended to enable others who do not have homes but want 
them, to buy them, pay for them, and enjoy them. 

All these things can be done by proper temporary legis- 
lation in connection with my contract system of farm 
relief, in connection with my plan to monetize farm mort- 
gages, and in connection with other farm-relief plans I 
have from time to time discussed, and which I shall not 
further discuss at this time. 

During this discussion I have from time to time referred 
to the plan which more nearly meets my approval than any 
other as my plan.” It is my plan in the sense that I prefer 
it to other plans of this general class. I want though to 
state that I did not originate it nor any similar plan. These 
kinds of plans for raising and putting in circulation mediums 
of exchange have been in use many; many years. It is 
stated by reliable authority that a plan along the lines of 
the one advocated by me was sponsored by Silvio Gesell, of 
Argentina, in 1890. For some time a plan something like 
these plans has been in operation and known as the Great 
Falls, Mont., plan. Some time ago a somewhat similar plan 
was in operation in Schwanenkirchen, a small Bavarian 
village of Germany. Hundreds of such plans have been 
used for many, many years. 

I now have in my possession a Douglas Clearing House 
Association certificate for $1 and being No. 1 of series A of 
an issue used by the banks of Coffee County in 1907 as a 
medium of exchange. On the front page of this certificate 
is an agricultural design and language in addition to the 
name of the certificate, number, and so forth, as follows: 

Dovec3as, Ga. 

This certifies that the banks composing the Douglas Clearing 
House Association have deposited with B. H. Tanner, J. M. Ashley, 
B. Peterson, J. A. Davis, and Jeff Kirkland, trustees of said clearing- 
house association, securities to the value of $1.50, to secure the 
bearer hereof the payment of the sum of $1 in lawful money of 
the United States, payable on or before the 1st day of March, 1908. 
This certificate is issued in accordance with the proceedings of a 
meeting of said association held on the 7th day of November, 1907, 
and will be received on deposit or in payment of debts due any 
bank in said clearing house. 

This certificate is signed by E. L. Tanner and F. L. Sweat, 
for trustees. 

On the back of this certificate is the following: 

Payment of the within certificate is guaranteed by the follow- 
ing banks composing the Douglas Clearing House Association: 
Union Banking Co., Peterson Banking Co., Citizens Bank, Mer- 
chants & Farmers Bank, Nicholls, Ga. Pearson Banking Co., 
Pearson, Ga. 

As attorney for the Citizens Bank of Douglas, I helped to 
organize and was present at the meeting mentioned in this 
certificate, bought the first certificate issued, still have it, and 
know that this medium of exchange was then not only used 
in Douglas but also in many other cities in Georgia and other 
States to a great advantage to the banks and people gener- 
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ally. I repeat, these plans of raising emergency mediums of 
exchange during financial depressions are almost as old as 
the human race. They only differ in the methods provided 
for the redemption of this temporary currency. 

Congress should at the earliest possible moment put in 
force some temporary method of helping the present situa- 
tion. I again insist, though, that, regardless of what tem- 
porary measures may be put into effect, it would be a na- 
tional tragedy to accept temporary relief plans as the per- 
fection of a real permanent relief program. Real permanent 
prosperity can only come by the enactment of currency 
legislation preventing another depression such as we now 
have, and by legislation properly solving other economic 
problems, well known to all of us. The banking and cur- 
rency question is the greatest of all economic problems. Let 
this problem be properly solved by permanent basic legisla- 
tion and not by some temporary expedient, and an enduring, 
ample foundation will haye been constructed on which to 
build and maintain a great nation of happy, prosperous, 
contented people. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an awful indictment against our Gov- 
ernment and against civilization that a depression should 
occur, that makes necessary even the consideration of an 
emergency currency, such as now advocated by many. 
These expedients should be used in the most extreme emer- 
gencies, with the greatest possible caution, and after the 
most careful consideration. It is to be regretted exceed- 
ingly that the present emergency is so grave and fraught 
with such dangerous potentialities as to force all patriotic 
thinking men to feel that the time is here for the most 
heroic remedy at the earliest possible moment. 

Let us apply at once such vigorous emergency relief as 
may be necessary, but let us not forget to be careful; apply 
the proper remedy in the proper amount and, above all, 
not get the impression that an emergency relief program 
is to be accepted as a lasting accomplishment and will 
bring the genuine relief of a well-thought-out program for 
not only the restoration of prosperity but for the establish- 
ment of permament justice and equality between all our 
people. 

If we must use emergency remedies—and all must admit 
such are necessary—then, let enough of the right kind be 
used at once to save our Nation; and, having saved it and 
our people, let us build for them and theirs the permanence 
of the ages. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr, PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the House of the follow- 
ing title, which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 559. Joint resolution to exempt from the tax on 
admissions amounts paid for admission tickets sold by au- 
thority of the committee on inaugural ceremonies on the occa- 
sion of the inauguration of the President elect in March, 1933. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 4597. An act to restore to their former retired status in 
the Regular Army of the United States persons who resigned 
such status to accept the benefits of the act of May 24, 1928 
(45 Stat. 735), and for other purposes; 

S. 5260. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Marion County, Miss., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across Pearl 
River at or near Columbia, Miss; and 

S. 5261. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Monroe County, Miss., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across Tom- 
bigbee River at or near Old Cotton Gin Port, Miss. 

JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a joint resolution of the House 
of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 559. Joint resolution to exempt from the tax on 
admissions amounts paid for admission tickets sold by au- 
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thority of the committee on inaugural ceremonies on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the President elect in 
March, 1933. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
23 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, Janu- 
ary 23, 1933, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Tentative list of committee hearings scheduled for Mon- 
day, January 23, 1933, as reported to the floor leader: 
LABOR 
(10 a. m.) 

Continue hearings on 5-day-week and 6-hour-day proposal. 

INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

(10 a. m—Bridge Subcommittee.) 


Hearing on S. 2915, bridge across the Big Sandy River 
between Kenova, W. Va., and Catlettsburg, Ky. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

875. A message from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a report of the Alien Property Custodian on 
proceedings had under the trading with the enemy act for 
the year ended December 31, 1932 (H. Doc. No. 425); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
ordered to be printed. 

876. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a report from the Secretary of State, 
recommending an appropriation in the sum of $3,500 for 
the expenses of participation by the United States in the 
Third International Conference on Private Aerial Law to be 
held in Rome, Italy, in 1933; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: Committee on Appropriations. 
H. R. 14363. A bill making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1934, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1890). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on the Public 
Lands was discharged from the consideration of the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 517) authorizing the fixing of grazing 
fees on lands within national forests, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXT, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 14359) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” approved July 1, 
1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 14360) to amend section 
3 of the act entitled “An act to extend the period of restric- 
tion in lands of certain members of the Five Sivilized 
Tribes, and for other purposes,” approved May 10, 1928 (45 
Stat. L. 496), as amended by the act of February 14, 1931 
(46 Stat. L. 1108); to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 14361) to 
create a department of general welfare, and for other pur- 
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poses; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive | 


Departments. 
By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (H. R. 14362) to amend the World 


War veterans’ act of 1924, making the adjusted-service cer- | 


tificate issue dto World War veterans negotiable, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 14363) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice 
and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CROSS: A bill (H. R. 14364) to restore confidence 
by raising commodity prices through expanding the currency 
by using silver to broaden the metallic monetary base while 
preserving the gold standard; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 14365) to provide for the 
refinancing of farm-mortgage indebtedness over a period of 
50 years at 4 per cent interest with first annual payment 
commencing 3 years after date of mortgage; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HANCOCK of North Carolina: Joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 567) to provide a 1-year suspension period on 
certain debts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: A bill (H. R. 14366) 
granting an increase of pension to Katherine A. Ogden; to 
the Commitiee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BALDRIGE: A bill (H. R. 14367) to confer juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of W. S. O’Brien against 
the United States; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOPE: A bill (H. R. 14368) granting a pension to 
Ethel Gard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14369) for the relief of Arthur A. Rohe; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PARTRIDGE: A bill (H. R. 14370) for the relief 
of Arthur David Roderick; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 14371) 
granting a pension to Frances E. Tucker; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

9733. By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Petition of resi- 
dents of Gasport and Lockport, N. Y., urging support of 
stop-alien-representation amendment to the United States 
Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9734. Also, petition of Hope Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Buffalo, N. Y., and members of the Men’s 
Community Bible Class, First Methodist Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., protesting against the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9735. By Mr. BURDICK: Petition of Charles Kellett, 44 
Bedlow Avenue; Margaret L. Deery, 484 Broadway: and John 
C. Beebe, 24 Van Zandt Avenue, Newport; William H. Dar- 
ling, 36 Jefferson Avenue, Riverside; John L. Goodwin, 8 
Norwich Avenue; and John J. Egan, 55 River Avenue, Provi- 
dence, all of the State of Rhode Island, whereby 519 citizens 
of the United States request that in the consideration and 
action on pension legislation for the veterans of any war in 
which the United States may have been engaged, no repeal 
or modification of existing legislation beneficial to Spanish 
War veterans, their widows, or dependents, be made; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

9736. By Mr. CORNING: Petition of Marine Corps 
League, Hudson-Mohawk detachment, Albany, N. Y., pro- 
testing against the proposed reduction of the United States 
Marine Corps; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

9737. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of citizens of Mont- 
gomery County, N. Y., opposing every legislative act that 
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would legalize alcoholic liquors stronger than one-half of 1 
per cent; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9738. Also, petition of citizens of Schenectady, N. Y. 
urging passage of the stop-alien-representation amendment 
to the United States Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

9739. By Mr. DELANEY: Petition of the Crockery Board 
of Trade of New York, urging the return of the 2-ceat rate 
on first-class mail; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9740. Also, petition of the Commercial Investment Trust 
(Inc.), protesting against the publicity given names of past 
and prospective borrowers from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

9741. By Mr. FINLEY: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Spann, Wayne County, Ky., opposing the repealing or weak- 
ening of the eighteenth amendment and prohibition laws; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9742. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of the Railroad Em- 
ployees and Tax Payers Association (Inc.), of Richmond, Va., 
and vicinity, protesting against unregulated trucks, busses, 
waterways, and other forms of transportation entering into 
competition with the roads, and urging that the Govern- 
ment give the railroads its business wherever possible; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9743. Also, letters of Burton Hamilton, local manager, 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corporation, of Perry, and of R. H. 
Johnson, local manager, Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corpora- 
tion, of Woodward, Okla., urging support of House bill 
13790, designated to protect American goods when compet- 
ing with imports of countries with depreciated currencies: 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9744, Also, petition of the Crusaders for Economic Liberty, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., urging enactment of House bill 11898, 
a bill to establish economic liberty in the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. ` 

9745. Also, petition of the Evansville Chamber of Com- 
merce, Evansville, Ind., urging support of House bill 11642; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9746. By Mr. GIBSON: Resolution of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of Burlington, Vt., protesting 
against any change in the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution and opposing the legalizing of beer; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9747. Also, resolution, adopted by the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Orleans, Vt., protesting against any 
change in the eighteenth amendment, and urging enforce- 
ment of the amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9748. Also, resolution of the Burlington (Vt.) American 
Legion Post, No. 2, opposing reductions in veterans’ expendi- 
tures; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

9749. By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Petition of Tri-State 
Packers’ Association (Maryland, New Jersey, and Delaware), 
urging Congress to adopt emergency legislation to compen- 
sate for the effect of reduced currency on imports into the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9750. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of International Falls 
Trades and Labor Assembly, International Falls., Minn., 
urging proper tariff to protect the pulp and paper indus- 
try of the United States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

9751. Also, petition of Minnesota Implement Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Owatonna, Minn., urging enactment of the Cap- 
per-Kelly bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

9752. Also, petition of Minnesota Implement Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Owatonna, Minn., requesting that the Secretary of 
Agriculture forbid the publication of any misleading state- 
ments favoring the voluntary domestic-allotment plan; and 
urging that the Farm Board be abolished; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

9753. Also, petition of Minnesota Implement Dealers’ 
Association, Owatonna, Minn., urging economy in Govern- 
ment expenditures; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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9754. Also, petition of Minnesota Implement Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Owatonna, Minn., urging revision of bankruptcy 
laws; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

9755. Also, petition of Minnesota State Legislature, urg- 
ing enactment of the Frazier bill; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

9756. Also, petition of Ladies Society of B. of L. E. & F., 
Dilworth, Minn., urging enactment of House bill 10023; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9757. Also, petition of Advertising Club, Hibbing, Minn., 
urging restoration of a 2-cent postage rate; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

9758. Also, petition of Lutheran Brotherhood, Madison, 
Minn., protesting against legalizing beer; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

9759. Also, petition of Lutheran Brotherhood, Madison, 
Minn., protesting against the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9760. Also, petition of Minnesota Department of Reserve 
Officers Association, urging that the established military 
policy of the United States as defined in the national de- 
fense act be adhered to; that the Regular Army be kept at 
its present commissioned and enlisted strength; and that 
summer training be continued for not less than 23,000 re- 
serve officers; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

9761. Also, petition of Chippewa County Holiday Associa- 
tion, Montevideo, Minn., urging enactment of the Frazier 
bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

9762. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Resolutions of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Unions of Highland and Larkinburg, 
Kans., urging the establishment of a Federal motion-picture 
commission and to declare the industry a public utility; to 
regulate the trade practices of the industry; to supervise 
the selection and treatment of subject material during the 
processes of production; and to provide for the Government 
supervision of all pictures in foreign and interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

9763. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of H. E. Schack, Hollis, 
Long Island, favoring revaluation of the gold standard; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

9764. Also, petition of the Committee on International 
Justice and Goodwill of the Brooklyn Church and Mission 
Federation, indorsing the joint resolution controlling exports 
of arms; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

9765. Also, petition of the National Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio, Washington, D. C., concerning proposed 
amendment, section 14b, House bill 7716, of the radio act 
of 1927; to the Committee on Merchant Marine, Radio, and 
Fisheries. 

9766. Also, petition of Commercial Investment Trust 
(Inc.), New York City, opposing publicity given borrowers 
from Reconstruction Finance Corporation; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

9767. Also, petition of the Crockery Board of Trade of 
New York, New York City, favoring the return of the 2-cent 
letter postage rate; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9768. By Mr. PARTRIDGE: Resolution of the Woman’s 
Christian Association of Rockland, Me., protesting against 
modification or repeal of the eighteenth amendment and 
the Volstead Act, and favoring adequate appropriations for 
law enforcement and a campaign of education in law ob- 
servance; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9769. By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of Layo W. Meyer and 
nine other citizens of Hull, Ill., protesting against granting 
a pension to Mrs. Grace Coolidge; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

9770. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of the Crockery Board of 
Trade of New York, favoring the return of the 2-cent letter 
postage rate; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

9771. Also, petition of Brooklyn Church and Mission Fed- 
eration, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring conferring upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States control over exports of arms; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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9772. Also, petition of Washington Cooperative Egg & 
Poultry Association, favoring the United States participation 
in World Poultry Congress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9773. Also, petition of Commercial Investment Trust 
(Inc.), New York City, opposing publicity given to names of 
past and prospective borrowers of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

9774. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of Hibbing Advertising 
Club, Hibbing, Minn., urging restoration of 2-cent postage 
on first-class mail; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9775. Also, petition in the nature of a resolution adopted 
at the 1933 session of the Minnesota Legislature, petitioning 
Congress to enact the Frazier bill, for relief of the farmers; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

9776. By Mr. SNOW: Resolution of meeting sponsored by 
the Greenville Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Greenville, Me., opposing any legislation tending to nullify, 
weaken, or repeal the eighteenth amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9777. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of citizens of Oberlin, 
Kans., submitted by J. L. Fiske and H. B. Scott, and signed 
by 142 others, favoring the support of the Wheeler bill; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

9778. By Mr. SUTPHIN: Petition of the Railroad Em- 
ployees and Taxpayers Association of New Jersey, opposing, 
without reservation, the ratification of the treaty calling for 
the construction of a deep waterway between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

9779. By Mr. WATSON: Resolution adopted by the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union of Yardley, Pa., favoring 
a Federal motion-picture commission; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 
MONDAY, JANUARY 23, 1933 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 10, 1933) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 4597. An act to restore to their former retired status in 
the Regular Army of the United States persons who resigned 
such status to accept the benefits of the act of May 24, 1928 
(45 Stat. 735), and for other purposes; 

S. 5260. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Marion County, Miss., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across Pearl 
River at or near Columbia, Miss.; and 

S. 5261. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Monroe County, Miss., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across Tombig- 
bee River at or near Old Cotton Gin Port, Miss. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the approval of the Journal for the calendar days of Janu- 
ary 18, 19, 20, and 21, 1933. 

a ae VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
e > 
CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dale Keyes Schuyler 
Austin Davis King Sheppard 
Bailey Dickinson Lewis pstead 
Bankhead Dill Logan Shortridge 
Barbour Fess Long Smith 
Barkley Fletcher McGill Smoot 
Bingham Frazier McNary Stetwer 
Black George Metcalf Stephens 
Blaine Glass Moses Swanson 
Borah Goldsborough Neely Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Gore Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Grammer Norris Townsend 
Broussard Hale Nye Trammell 
Bulkley Harrison Oddie Tydings 
Bulow Hastings Patterson Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hayden Pittman Wagner 
Capper Hebert Reed Walcott 
Caraway Howell Reynolds Walsh, Mass. 
Hull Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Coolidge Johnson Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Kean Russell Wheeler 
Couzens Kendrick Schall White 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


SENATOR FROM MISSOURI 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a matter of privilege, which will be read: 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1933. 
Hon. CHARLES 


CURTIS, 
Vice President of the United States. 

My Dear Ma. Presipenr: Inclosed herewith find copy of my 
resignation as a Senator of the United States from the State 
of Missouri, which I have forwarded to the Governor of Missouri. 

May I request that this be read to the Senate and made a part 
of the official records? 

Yours sincerely, 
Harry B. Hawes. 
[Inclosure] 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1933. 
Hon. Guy B. PARK, 


of Missouri, Jeferson City, Mo. 

My Dran Governor: Please accept my resignation as a United 
States Senator from the State of Missouri, to take effect on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1933. My term of office expires March 3, 1933. 

It pleases me, and I am sure will meet with the approval of 
Missouri Democrats, to know that you will appoint to this va- 
cancy that very able young statesman, Col. BENNETT C. CLARK, 
who has been elected as my successor. 

Some two years ago I decided to retire, but have awaited the 
5 of a Democratic governor to fill the vacancy by appoint- 
ment. 

With regards, I am, sincerely your friend, 
Harry B. Hawes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The communications will lie on 


the table. 
OHIO RIVER BRIDGE NEAR CANNELTON, IND. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5131) 
to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Cannelton, Ind., which were, on page 1, line 9, to strike out 
“two and four” and insert “one and three,” and on page 
1, line 10, to strike out “the date of approval hereof” and 
insert “ March 1, 1933.” 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE NEAR ST. CHARLES, MO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5232) 
to extend the time for constructing a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at or near St. Charles, Mo., which was to amend 
the title so as to read: “An act to extend the time for com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near St. Charles, Mo.” 

Mr. PATTERSON. I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

CHANGE IN DATE OF THE INAUGURATION 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Governor of California, transmitting certified copy 
of a joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
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fornia, which, with the accompanying papers, was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATE oF CALIFORNIA, 
Governor’s OFFICE, 
Sacramento, January 11, 1933. 
Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, 
President of the ‘Senate, United States of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Vice Presipent Curtis: I am attaching hereto a certified 
copy of assembly Joint Resolution No. 1, adopted in the assembly 
January 3, 1933, and adopted in the senate January 4, 1933, at 
their fiftieth session. 

A majority of all members elected to each house of the Califor- 
nia Legislature voted in favor thereof, ratifying an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, proposed by the Congress 
of the United States of America fixing the commencement of the 
terms of President and Vice President and Members of Congress 
and fixing of time of assembling of Congress. 

With my compliments and best of good wishes, 
Very respectfully and sincerely yours, 
JAMES ROLPH, Jr., 
Governor of California. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

I, Frank C. Jordan, secretary of state of the State of California, 
do hereby certify that I have carefully compared the transcript, 
to which this certificate is attached, with the record on file in my 
office of which it purports to be a copy, and that the same is a 
full, true, and correct copy thereof. I further certify that this 
authentication is in due form and by the proper officer. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and have 
caused the great seal of the State of California to be affixed 
hereto this 10th day of January, 1933. 

[sEaL.] FRANK C. JORDAN, 

Secretary of State. 
By Cuas, J. HAGERTY, 
Deputy. 


Assembly Joint Resolution No. 1 
Adopted in assembly January 3, 1933. 


ARTHUR A. CHNIMUS, 
Chief Clerk of the e 
Adopted in senate January 4. 1933. 
J. A. BEEK, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
This resolution was received by the governor, this 10th day of 
January, A. D. 1933, at 10.15 o'clock a. m. 
Wm. A. SMITE, 
Private Secretary of the Governor, 


Endorsed: Filed in the office of the secretary of state of the 
State of California January 10, 1933. 
Frank C. JORDAN, 
8 of State. 
By Omas. J. HAGERTY, 


Deputy. 
CHAPTER 6 


Assembly Joint Resolution 1, relative to ratification of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, proposed 
by the Congress of the United States of America, relating to 
fixing the commencement of the terms of President and Vice 
President and Members of Congress and fixing of time of as- 
sembling of Congress 
Whereas the Seventy-second Congress of the United States of 

America, at its first session, has adopted Senate Joint Resolution 

No. 14, two-thirds of each house concurring therein, proposing an 

amendment to the Constitution of the United States, in the 

following words, to wit: 


“ Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States fixing the commencement of the terms of 
President and Vice President and Members of Congress and 
fixing the time of the assembling of Congress 


“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the following amendment 
to the Constitution be, and hereby is, proposed to the States, 
to become valid as a part of said Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of the several States as provided in the Constitution: 


“* ARTICLE — 


“t SECTION 1. The terms of the President and Vice President 
shall end at noon on the 20th day of January, and the terms of 
Senators and Representatives at noon on the 3d day of January, 
of the years in which such terms would have ended if this article 
had not been ratified; and the terms of their successors shall then 


begin. 

“*Sxc. 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, 
and such meeting shall begin at noon on the 3d day of January, 
unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Sr. 3. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of 
the President, the President elect shall have died, the Vice Presi- 
dent elect shall become President. If a President shall not have 
been chosen before the time fixed for the beginning of his term, 
or if the President elect shall have failed to qualify, then the Vice 
President elect shall act as President until a President shall have 
qualified; and the Congress may by law provide for the case 
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wherein neither a President elect nor a Vice President elect shall 
have qualified, declaring who shall then act as President, or the 
manner in which one who is to act shall be selected, and such 
person shall act accordingly until a President or Vice President 
shall have qualified. 

“* Sec. 4. The Congress may by law provide for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom the House of Represen- 
tatives may choose a President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them, and for the case of the death of 
any of the persons from whom the Senate may choose a Vice 
President whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon 
them. 

„Sc. 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the 15th day of 
October following the ratification of this article. 

“+ Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States within seven years 
from the date of its submission.“ 

And whereas said proposed amendment will be valid as part of 
the Constitution of the United States when ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the assembly and senate, jointly, at its fiftieth ses- 
sion, commencing on the second day of January, 1933 (a majority 
of all the members elected to each house of said legislature voting 
in favor thereof), That the said proposed amendment be and the 
same is hereby ratified by the legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Resolved further, That certified copies of the foregoing pre- 
amble and resolution be forwarded by the governor of the State 
of California to the President of the United States, the Secretary 
of State of the United States, the President of the Senate of the 
United States, and the Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 

WALTER J. LITTLE, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 

FRANK F. MERRIAM, 

President of the Senate. 


FRANK C. JORDAN, 
Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Governor of Montana, transmitting certified copy 
of a joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Mon- 
tana, which, with the accompanying papers, was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATE OF MONTANA, 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Helena, Mont., January 18, 1933. 


Attest: 
[SEAL.] 


The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith a certified 
copy of Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, ratifying an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States fixing the commence- 
ment of the terms of President, Vice President, and Members of 
Congress, and fixing the time of the assembling of Congress, as 
passed by the Twenty-third Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Montana. 

Yours very truly, 
J. E. Ertcxson, Governor. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montana, ss: 

I, Sam W. Mitchell, secretary of state of the State of Montana, 
do hereby certify that the following is a true and correct copy 
of an act entitled “Senate Joint Resolution No. 1,” being a joint 
resolution ratifying an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States fixing the commencement of the terms of President, 
Vice President, and Members of Congress, and fixing the time of 
the assembling of Congress, enacted by the twenty-third session of 
the Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, and approved 
by J. E. Erickson, governor of said State, on the 17th day of 
January, 1933. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the great seal of said State. 

Done at the city of Helena, the capital of said State, this 17th 
day of January, A. D. 1933. ea: 


[SEAL.] MITCHELL, 
Secretary of State. 


A joint resolution ratifying an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States fixing the commencement of the terms of 
President, Vice President, and Members of Congress, and fixing 
the time of the assembling of Congress 
Whereas at the first session of the Seventy-second Congress of 

the United States of America it was— 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurred therein), That the following article be proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of the Consti- 
tution: 


“ARTICLE — 
“ SECTION 1. The terms of the President and Vice President shall 
end at noon on the 20th day of January, and the terms of Sena- 
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tors and Representatives at noon on the 3d day of January of the 
years in which such terms would have ended if this article had 
not been ratified, and the terms of their successors shall then 


“Src. 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, 
and such meeting shall at noon on the 3d day of January, 
unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

“Sec. 3. If at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of 
the President, the President elect shall have died, the Vice Presi- 
dent elect shall become President. If a President shall not have 
been chosen before the time fixed for the beginning of his term, 
or if the President elect shall have failed to qualify, then the 
Vice President elect shall act as President until a President shall 
have qualified; and the Congress may by law provide for the case 
wherein neither a President elect nor a Vice President elect shall 
have qualified, declaring who shall then act as President or the 
manner in which one who is to act shall be selected, and such 
person shall act accordingly until a President or Vice President 
shall have qualified. 

“Src. 4. The Congress may by law provide for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom the House of Representa- 
tives may choose a President whenever the right of choice shall 
have devolved upon them, and for the case of the death of any of 
the persons from whom the Senate may choose a Vice President 
whenever the right of choice may have devolved upon them. 

“Sec, 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the 15th day of 
October following the ratification of this article. 

“Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States within seven years 
from the date of its submission.” 

Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Montana, concurring, That the said proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States of America be, and the 
same is, hereby ratified by the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Montana; and further be it 

Resolved, That certified copies of this joint resolution be for- 
warded by the Governor of the State of Montana to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the President of the Senate of the United States, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United States. 

F. H. Cooney, 
President of the Senate. 

D. A. DELLWO, 
Speaker of the House. 

Approved January 17, 1933. 

J. E. ERICKSON, Governor. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Governor of Wyoming, transmitting certified copy 
of a joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Wyo- 
ming, which, with the accompanying papers, was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


THE STATE OF WYOMING, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Cheyenne, January 20, 1933. 
Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, 
Vice President, President of the United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: I have the honor to send you here- 
with a certified copy of enrolled Joint Resolution No. 1, senate, of 
the Twenty-second Legislature of the State of Wyoming, this being 
a resolution ratifying the twentieth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. 

Respectfully, 
LESLIE A. MILLER, Governor. 
THE STATE OF WYOMING, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Wyoming, ss: 

I, A. M. Clark, secretary of state of the State of Wyoming, do 
hereby certify that the annexed is a full, true, and correct copy 
of enrolled Joint Resolution No. 1, senate, of the Twenty-second 
Legislature of the State of Wyoming, being original Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 1, approved by the governor on January 20, 1933, at 
9.30 a. m. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the great seal of the State of Wyoming. 

Done at Cheyenne, the capital, this 20th day of January, A. D. 


1933. 
(SEAL.] A. M. CLARK, 
Secretary of State. 
By C. J. Rocers, Deputy. 
Resolution ratifying the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States of America 


Whereas both Houses of the Seventy-second Congress of the 
United States of America, by a constitutional majority of two- 
thirds thereof, made the following proposal to amend the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America relating to the fixing and 
commencement of the terms of the President and Vice President 
and Members of Congress, and fixing the time of the assembling 
of Congress, in the following words, to wit: 


1933 


“ Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States fixing the commencement of the terms of 
President and Vice President and Members of Congress, and 
fixing the time of the assembling of Congress 
“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 

House concurring therein), That the following amendment to the 

Constitution be, and hereby is, proposed to the States to become 

valid as a part of said Constitution when ratified by the legisla- 

tures of the several States as provided in the Constitution: 
“ARTICLE — 


“‘ SECTION 1. The terms of the President and Vice President 
shall end at noon on the 20th day of January, and the terms of 
Senators and Representatives at noon on the 3d day of January, of 
the years in which such terms would have ended if this article 
had not been ratified, and the terms of their successors shall then 


Spo. 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, 
and such meeting shall begin at noon on the 3d day of January, 
unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

“*<Sec. 8. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of 
the President, the President elect shall have died, the Vice 
President elect shall become President. If a President shall not 
have been chosen before the time fixed for the beginning of his 
term, or if the President elect shall have failed to qualify, then 
the Vice President elect shall act as President until a President 
shall have qualified; and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case wherein neither a President elect nor a Vice President elect 
shall have qualified, declaring who shall then act as President, or 
the manner in which one who is to act shall be selected, and 
such person shall act y until a President or Vice Presi- 
dent shall have qualified. 

“* Sec. 4. The Congress may by law provide for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom the House of Representa- 
tives may choose a President whenever the right of choice shall 
have devolved upon them, and for the case of the death of any of 
the persons from whom the Senate may choose a Vice President 
whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon them. 

„Sc. 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the 15th day of 
October following the ratification of this article. 

“*Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States within seven years 
from the date of its submission.’” 

Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Wyoming: 

SeEcTION 1, That the said above proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America be, and the same is 
hereby, ratified by the Legislature of the State of Wy 

Sec. 2. That certified copies of this joint resolution “pe for- 
warded by the governor of this State to the Secretary of State at 
Washington, D. C., to the Presiding Officer of the United States 
Senate, and to the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
United States. 

Approved this 20th day of January, A. D. 1933. 

Roy H. CAMERON, 
President of the Senate. 

Wm. M. Jack, 

Speaker of the House. 

Approved 9.30 a. m., January 20, 1933. 

LESLIE A. MILLER, Governor. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a joint 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of Connecticut, 
protesting against reduction in the appropriations for the 
national defense, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. (See joint resolution printed in full when 
presented by Mr. BrycHam on the 19th instant, p. 2070, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

He also laid before the Senate a letter from Rey. Peter 
Heuel, of Burns, Oreg., transmitting a menrorial in relation 
to the Piute Indians and the schooling of Indian children 
in the vicinity of Burns, Oreg., remonstrating against the 
treatment accorded such children, etc., which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a 
resolution adopted by the Lindbergh Airmail Society, of 
Springfield, Ill., indorsing a suggestion made by the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Council, Boy Scouts of America, for the issu- 
ance of a commemorative postage stamp on May 7, 1933, 
commemorating the one hundredth anniversary of the com- 
missioning of Abraham Lincoln as postmaster at New Salem 
(now New Salem State Park), Ill., which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
Real Estate Board of Indianapolis, Ind., relative to speeches 
on the subject of branch banking delivered in the Senate 
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by the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Minnesota, favoring the passage 
of legislation known as the Frazier farmers’ farm relief bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. (See concurrent resolution printed in full when 
laid before the Senate by the Vice President on the 19th 
instant, p. 2067, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Mr. KING presented the petition of Roy Lambert and 
sundry other citizens of Kamas, Utah, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting relief from the immediate 
burden of paying interest and principal installments on 
Federal farm mortgages, etc., which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana presented a resolution adopted 
by the Mishawaka (Ind.) Culla Vayhinger Union of the 
Woman’s Christian Union, protesting against the proposed 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
or the repeal or modification of the national prohibition 
law, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Mid- 
dletown, Ind., remonstrating against the repeal or modifica- 
tion of the national prohibition law so as to permit the 
manufacture and sale of liquors with 4 per cent alcoholic 
content according to volume, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions adopted by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of Wakefield; the Ministers 
and Laymen’s Association of the Independence Group of 
Churches, of Independence; and the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Unions of Barclay, Barnard, Fredonia, Good- 
land, Highland, Independence, Larkensburg, Oakland, Nor- 
ton, Paola, Smith Center, and Wakefield, all in the State 
of Kansas, favoring the passage of legislation to regulate 
and supervise the motion-picture industry, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Ed- 
wardsville, Lebanon, Meriden, and Morland, all in the State 
of Kansas, remonstrating against the repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment of the Constitution or the repeal or 
modification of the national prohibition law, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by citizens of 
Olathe assembled in the Presbyterian Church to celebrate 
the anniversary of the prohibition amendment to the Con- 
stitution; the Protestant Churches of Kinsley and the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, assembled in union 
service for the purpose of observing the thirteenth anni- 
versary of the national prohibition amendment to the Con- 
stitution; and the Women’s Christian Temperance Unions 
of Clayton, Fredonia, LeRoy, Oakland, and Plainville, all in 
the State of Kansas, protesting against the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution or the repeal or 
modification of the national prohibition law, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WALCOTT presented a paper in the nature of a pe- 
tition from Y. D. Unit, No. 130, American Legion Auxiliary, 
of New Haven, Conn., praying for the creation of a veterans’ 
committee of the Senate, and protesting against the making 
of ‘reductions in appropriations for the Army and Navy, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented memorials and papers in the nature of 
memorials from the executive committee of the American 
Legion, Department of Connecticut, assembled at Hartford; 
Carlson-Sjovall Post, No. 105, of Cromwell; and the Gray- 
Dickinson Post, No. 59, of Windsor, all of the American 
Legion; the Department Convention of the American Legion 
at Waterbury; Branch No. 20, of New London, and Branch 
No. 32, of Bridgeport, both of the Fleet Reserve Associa- 
tion; Eddy-Glover Unit, No. 6, of New Britam; Taftville 
Unit, No. 104, of Taftville; Robert O. Fletcher Auxiliary, 
Unit No. 4, of Norwich; Post No. 29, of Greenwich; Toma- 
lonis-Hall Unit, No. 84, of Simsbury; Dilworth-Cornell Unit, 
No, 102, of Manchester; Hayes-Velhage Unit, No. 96, of 
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West Hartford; Unit No. 97, of Chester; Hanrahan Unit, 
No. 32, of Unionville; Seicheprey Post, No. 2, of Bristol; and 
the Second District, Department of Connecticut, all of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, all in the State of Connecticut, 
remonstrating against the making of reductions in appro- 
priations for the Army and Navy, which were referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented the memorial of Robert C. Fletcher Post, 
No. 4, the American Legion, of Norwich, Conn., remonstrating 
against the making of any reductions in the allowances now 
enjoyed by disabled veterans, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Hartford, 
East Hartford, Stamford, West Chester, New London, New 
Haven, South Coventry, Windsor, Manchester, and Groton, 
all in the State of Connecticut, praying for the passage of 
the so-called Hatfield-Keller bill, providing retirement pen- 
sions to railway workers, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society of Kensington, Conn., praying for the 
passage of legislation to regulate the motion-picture indus- 
try, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society of Kensington, Conn., praying for the 
prompt ratification of the World Court protocols, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented the memorials of Mrs. Ray- 
mond Hays and other citizens of Guthrie Center; Alfred 
Jacobsen and other citizens of Exira; and N. H. Olson and 
other citizens of Ute, all in the State of Iowa, remonstrating 
against the repeal or amendment of the national prohibition 
‘law so as to permit the manufacture and sale of beers or 
other liquors, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the following concurrent resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Iowa, which was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency: 

House Concurrent Resolution No. 4 (by Durant) 


Memorializing the President of the United States, the Congress, and 
the Federal Reserve Board of the United States, asking a mora- 
torium on farm mortgages for at least one year, and to do all in 
their power, wherever possible, to furnish financial relief to 
farmers who have other than Federal loans coming due this year 
Whereas the present unsatisfactory price of farm products is 
far below the cost of production; and 
Whereas the American farmer should receive at least a fair 
remunerative price for his labors, particularly in this time of 
price depression: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house (the senate concurring), That the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Iowa respectfully requests and earnestly urges 
the President of the United States, the Congress, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board of the United States, to exercise the authority 
and power granted them to obtain relief, as soon as possible, 
from the present distress of the American farmers; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Iowa be 
instructed to send a copy of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of Agriculture, and to the chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board of the United States, and to 
each Member of Congress from the State of Iowa. 

January 17, 1933. 


ule 34 suspended. Resolution adopted. 
igi Liorp ELLIS, Chief Clerk. 


Adopted January 19, 1933. 
BYRON G. ALLEN, 


Secretary oj the Senate. 

Mr. WAGNER presented memorials signed by all mem- 
bers of the division of guards of the port of New York, N. Y., 
remonstrating against the continuance of the furlough provi- 
sion of the economy act or further cuts in their compensa- 
tion, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials, numerously signed, of sun- 
dry citizens of Rochester and vicinity, in the State of New 
York, remonstrating against proposed reductions in ap- 
propriations for and in the personnel of the Marine Corps, 
which were referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


RECEIVERS IN BANKRUPTCY 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred a resolution adopted 
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by the New York County Lawyers’ Association at their meet- 
ing held January 12, 1933. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution adopted by the New York County Lawyers“ Association 
at their meeting held January 12, 1933 


Whereas the judges of the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York in January, 1929, inaugurated the 
practice of appointing a banking corporation, namely, the Irving 
Trust Co., as receiver in bankruptcy cases and equity proceedings, 
and subsequently adopted rules designating that corporation as 
the standing receiver in bankruptcy; and 

Whereas the New York County Lawyers’ Association believes 
that a corporation, which is an inanimate, artificial, and fictitious 
entity, without soul or conscience, is not an appropriate medium 
as the arm and conscience of the court for such appointment, or 
to act in any capacity as an “ officer of the court”; and 

Whereas this association believes that only natural persons, 
such as business men, lawyers, and other properly qualified indi- 
viduals, should be intrusted with such functions; and 

Whereas this association believes that there are numerous 
honest, competent, and conscientious business men, lawyers, and 
other persons who will be willing, ready, and able to act honestly 
and efficiently as receiver under appropriate bond, if appointed by 
the said United States district court judges; and 

Whereas a careful examination and analysis of the report filed 
by the Irving Trust Co., dated November 30, 1932, shows this bank 
to be of no practical advantage to creditors over the administra- 
tion by the creditors themselves under the bankruptcy law and no 
improvement for the public interest; and 

Whereas this association believes that the practice of appointing 
one corporation (or any corporation in the place of natural per- 
sons) as receiver and trustee in equity and in bankruptcy is 
unfortunate and results in monopolistic power and in direct con- 
trol over the bar by a corporation as well as over business, and 
should once and for all be wiped out and abolished; and 

Whereas this association believes that a monopoly of any nature 
or character is wholly contrary to the best interests of this com- 
munity and is abhorent to the spirit of Anglo-Saxon institutions 
3 re oo intolerant to the genius and intent of the common law: 

ow 

Resolved, That the New York County Lawyars’ Association in 
this special meeting assembled, disapproves the practice and rules 
adopted by the judges of the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York under which Irving Trust Co., a 
corporation, has been designated as standing receiver in bank- 
ruptcy, and urges the abolition of said rules and practice; as well 
as the practice of appointing corporations as receivers and trustees 
in United States courts. 

After the aforesaid resolutions were adopted by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, the following resolution, in order to make the first 
resolutions effective, was also adopted: 

Resolved, That the president of the association, Mr. Charles A. 
Boston, appoint a committee of nine members of this association 
whom he knows to be in favor of the resolutions just passed con- 
demning the appointment of the Irving Trust Corporation as 
standing receiver for any purpose and the appointment of cor- 
porations as receivers or trustees in the. United States courts. Said 
committee to cooperate with the special committee on United 
States courts and practices of the Federal Bar Association and 
such other committees of bar associations as may be appointed to 
take any and all steps necessary to have the practice of appoint- 
ing corporations receivers and trustees in bankruptcy and equity 
abolished. 

MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF BEER 


Mr. DAVIS presented a letter from C. S. Longacre, general 
secretary American Temperance Society of Seventh-day 
Adventists, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C., which, with 
the accompanying petitions, was ordered to lie on the table, 
and the letter and one of the petitions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY OF 
SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS, 
Takoma Park, Washington, D. C., January 17, 1933. 
The Hon, James J. Davis, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I am inclosing in this two petitions to Con- 
gress which have been sent in to the American Temperance Society 
with the request that we pass them on to you and ask that they 
be recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD and reported to the 
proper committee that has the question under consideration. 

Thanking Lent for this courtesy, I am, 

Respectiully yours, 
C. S. Loncacre. 
To the honorable the Senate of the United States: 

We, the citizens of Norristown, Pa., and community, in a mass 
meeting held January 7, 1933, do hereby petition your honorable 
body— 

1. To enact no legislation changing the per cent of alcohol con- 
tained in legalized beverages as specified in the Volstead Act. 
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2. Not to enact the present beer bill, H. R. 13742. 

3. Not to pass any act favoring the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment. 

The reasons we offer for said petition are: 

a. Alcohol is a narcotic. It poisons the system, disqualifying 
the user for business; it paralyzes industries by unfitting the user 
thereof for the regular performance of work. 

b. It impoverishes the families of the ordinary workmen, leav- 
ing in its wake sorrow, poverty, shame, and often complete ruin. 

c. It endangers life. Twenty-six million automobiles and auto- 
mobile trucks carrying millions of our people at high rates of 
speed make it imperative that only people should drive who do not 
use alcohol in any degree. What affects one driver seriously might 
not affect another, but the one affected is a menace to life and 
property. 

Why should a great country like America stoop to raising revenue 
for the maintenance of its Government from the sale of alcoholic 
beverages, which have in their use all the elements of waste, crime, 
and death? 

In the name of humanity, social justice, and the general welfare 
we beseech your honorable body not to give your support to this 
measure that would legalize the sale of intoxicating beverages. 

Mues Roy Coan, Chairman. 
RUTH STERNER, Clerk. 


(An identical petition, accompanying the letter from C. S. 
Longacre, was signed by Miles Roy Coan, chairman, and 
Emma Baumgartner, clerk.) 


RAILWAY RATES ON POTATOES 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, the Union Pacific Railroad 
has granted reduced rates on potatoes to the Southwest 
States. å 

In the interest of the Minnesota potato growers, I asked 
the presidents of the Great Northern and the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Cos. to do what they could to reduce rates on 
potatoes going over their roads to conform with reductions 
made by the Union Pacific Co. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in the Recorp the 
replies of these presidents, and that they be appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the matter was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to he 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: A 


Great NORTHERN RAILWAY Co., 
New York City, N. Y. January 19, 1933. 
Hon. THOMAS D, SCHALL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SCHALL: I find that my office in my absence in 
New York advised in answer to your wire that our traffic depart- 
ment in connection with other Minnesota and North Dakota lines 
have up with the southwestern lines the matter of their joining 
in similar reductions in potato rates to the South and Southwest 
as made by the Union Pacific from the Nebraska territory and that 
nothing will be left undone to bring this about. 

We are at all times anxious to keep our territory on a parity 
with existing conditions in other territories, and I appreciate your 
calling it to my attention and assure you of our support and 
deep interest in bringing about the necessary relief. 

Very truly yours, 
W. P. Kenney. 


ST. PAUL, MINN., January 16, 1933. 
Hon. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 
United States Senate: 

Your message 14th. We have been in close touch with this 
movement for reduced rates on potatoes from Colorado and Ne- 
braska, and at once on learning of proposed action by lines serving 
those States we took steps to bring about reductions in our rates 
so as to give North Dakota and Minnesota shippers benefit of 
rates matching those of their competitors in Nebraska and Colo- 
rado. In order to make these reduced rates effective, we must 
have concurrence of southwestern lines, and this concurrence we 
expect to get at meeting to be held in St. Louis Tuesday next. I 
assure you we are fully alive to the situation and will follow 
matter up energetically so as to protect our shippers. 

CHARLES DONNELLY. 


RELIEF OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry the statement which 
I hold in my hand dealing with the constitutional phases 
of the domestic-allotment plan. It was prepared by Mr. 


Arthur J. Edwards, of Montclair, N. J. 
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There being no objection, the statement was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON THE AUTHORITY oF CONGRESS To Enact H. R. 
13991, “A BILL To AID AGRICULTURE AND RELIEVE THE EXISTING 
NATIONAL ECONOMIC EMERGENCY ” 


I. INTRODUCTION 

It is believed 

1. That the operations of the bill constitute in the very nature 
of their actions and effects the regulation both of the industry 
of agriculture and of manufacturing and that the regulation of 
agriculture and manufactures are fields reserved to the States 
and now asserted and exercised by them. 

2. That the proposed offer of rewards to those producers who 
will restrict the acreage of land devoted to production of certain 
crops and the production of hogs within certain limits or specifi- 
cations of policy proclaimed by the Federal Government consti- 
tutes arrangements for restriction in the production and supply 
of agricultural commodities which are declared by various of the 
States, notably New York State, to be against public policy, illegal, 
and void, and that such arrangements or agreements and the pay- 
ment of bounty or reward to those who conform in the physical 
conduct of agriculture to such Federal specifications are invalid 
as to the Government as an exercise of authority in a field 
reserved to the States, by Amendment X to the Constitution, in 
which the Government has no power to act, and are invalid as 
to the producers themselves in many States as arrangements to 
restrict production against the declared public policy in such 
States. 

3. That the power to levy and collect taxes and excises, con- 
ferred exclusively upon Congress, is unlawfully delegated by Con- 

to an administrative agency under circumstances, particu- 
larly in the case of taxes to be levied in 1934, which do not 
prescribe “any certain course of procedure and certain rules of 
decision,” but due to the vagueness of the rule and the economic 
uncertainties involved, make the actual determination of the 
rate of taxation dependent upon the judgment and discretion of 
the Executive and not upon a standard of “almost mathematical 
certainty.” 

4. That the “emergency” and “imperative” urge to enact the 
bill do not confer upon Congress any additional power or author- 
ity to act in the matter which did not previously exist. 


I. DISTINCTION BETWEEN INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURING, 
AGRICULTURE, AND MINING 


The Supreme Court, through a lengthy line of decisions, has 
established a clear demarcation between interstate commerce, on 
the one hand, which Congress has the authority to regulate, and 
manufacturing, agriculture, and mining, on the other hand, the 
power to regulate which is reserved to the States. In this long 
line of decisions we are not aware of a single decision, a single 
dissenting opinion, or a single dissenting paragraph against the 
broad assertion that these powers are so distributed. There are, 
of course, a multitude of decisions in which the classification of 
specific acts was brought in a question and the court was called 
upon to determine in which of these broad classifications it 
belongs, but on the general principle, there is no dissent. 

This general distinction is forcibly stated by Mr. Justice Lamar 
in Kidd v. Pearson (1888—128 U. S. 1, 20): 

“No distinction is more popular to the common mind or more 
clearly expressed in economic and political literature than that 
between manufactures and commerce. Manufacture is transfor- 
mation—the fashioning of raw materials into a change of form for 
use. The functions of commerce are different, the buying and 
selling and transportation incidental thereto constitute commerce, 
and the regulation of commerce in the constitutional sense em- 
braces the regulation at least of such transportation. * * * If 
it be held that the term includes the regulation of all such manu- 
factures as are intended to be the subject of commercial transfers 
in the future, it is impossible to deny that it would include all 
productive industries that contemplate the same thing. The result 
would be that Congress would be invested, to the exclusion of the 
States, with the power to regulate not only manufactures but also 
agriculture, horticulture, stock raising, domestic fisheries, mining— 
in short, every branch of human industry; for is there one of them 
that does not contemplate more or less clearly an interstate or for- 
eign market? Does not the wheat grower of the Northwest and 
the cotton planter of the South plant, cultivate, and harvest his 
crop with an eye on the prices of Liverpool, New York, and Chi- 
cago? The power being vested in Congress and denied to the 
States, it would follow as an inevitable result that the duty would 
devolve on Congress to regulate all of these delicate, multiform, 
and vital interests—interests which in their nature are and must 
be local in all the details of their successful management.” 

This case has been frequently cited with approval. It is one of 
the few cases in which agriculture is specifically mentioned. It 
establishes the fact that manufacturing is in the same category 
with respect to State regulation. Among the cases cited in sup- 
port of the foregoing are: Dobbins v. Commissioners, 16 Pet, 435, 
municipal bonds; Bradley v. Drexel Furniture Co. (Child Labor 
Tax case), 269 U. S. 20; Hammer v. Dagenhart (1917), 247 U. S. 
251, 272, 273, 275; United Mine Workers of America, 259 U. S. 408 
(coal); Oliver Mining Co. v. Lord, 262 U. S. 172, 178 (iron ore); 
United States v. Reading (1912), 226 U. S. 324. 
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III. THE KFFECT WHICH THIS BILL WILL HAVE UPON THE PHYSICAL CON- 
DUCT OF AGRICULTURE MAY BE TERMED “ REGULATION,” THOUGH IT 1S 
NOT AT ALL NECESSARY THAT THAT PARTICULAR WORD BE USED AS 
DESCRIPTIVE OF THE FUNCTION EXERCISED, AS ANY PHRASE OF A COG- 
NATE NATURE IS JUST AS APPLICABLE 


Such as: “To establish a uniform rule regarding the conduct 
of,” “to establish uniform laws on the subject of,” to make rules 
concerning and for the regulation of,” “to exercise authority on 
the subject of.” 

A definition by the Supreme Court of Virginia expresses the con- 
cept of power which we have in mind, thus: te.’ It is 
comprehensive enough to cover the exercise of authority over the 
whole subject to be regulated.” (113 Va. 292.) Chief Justice Taft 
expresses the comprehensive character of the word in the following 
language applied to commerce, which is equally appli- 
cable to agriculture and to manufacturing by the substitution of 
these words for “commerce” in the following: 

“To regulate in the sense intended is to foster, protect, and 
control the commerce with appropriate regard to the welfare of 
those who are immediately concerned, as well as the public at 
large, and to protect its growth and insure its safety.” (Dayton- 
Goose Creek R. R. case (1924), 263 U. S. 456, 478.) 

Other appropriate definitions will be found in Gloucester Ferry 
Co. v. Pennsylvania (1884), 114 U. S. 203; Adair v. U. S. (1908), 
208 U. S. 161; 223 U. S. 1; Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, C. J. 
Marshall; Trustee v. Crooks “ Future Trading Act,” 269 U. S. 482; 
Hill v. Wallace (1922), 259 U. S. 44. 


IV. EXACT NATURE OF THE CONTROL OF AGRICULTURE AND MANUFAC- 
TURING IN THE PROPOSED BILL CONSISTS, AMONG OTHER THINGS, 
OF THE FOLLOWING 


The bill makes the following requirements of a regulatory 
nature directly affecting the conduct of agriculture and neces- 
sarily to be reflected visibly in such factors as acreage culti- 
vated, character of crops to which particular tracts of land will 
be planted. 

Specific provisions in the nature of regulatory control in the 
bill include: 

Section 8. (a) (1) Only those producers entitled to “ adjust- 
ment certificates” in 1933-34 marketing year whose “acreage of 
wheat, cotton, or tobacco of 1933 production is 20 per cent less 
than his average acreage.” 

(a) (2) Only those producers of hogs during initial marketing 
period are entitled to “adjustment certificates” whose “ tonnage 
of hogs for market during such period is or will be 20 per cent 
less than his average tonnage.” 

(a) (3) Only those producers of hogs marketed during the 1933-34 
year will be entitled to adjustment certificates whose “ tonnage 
will be 20 per cent less than average and unless their acreage of 
corn of 1933 production is 20 per cent less than average acreage.” 

(a) (4) Only those producers of wheat, cotton, tobacco, or 
hogs during the 1934-35 marketing year, if the act is extended 
a year, will be entitled to receive “adjustment certificates” 
whose “acreage, in the case of wheat, cotton, or tobacco, or in 
the case of hogs, his acreage of corn, if any, and his tonnage of 
hogs has been reduced in such amount as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has found necessary in order to prevent abnormal sur- 
pluses or carry-overs in the country.” 

(a) (5) Only those producers will be entitled to receive ad- 
justment certificates” in respect of wheat, cotton, or tobacco in 
any case where reduction of acreage is required by this act, if 
the land representing such reduction is not utilized during the 
year for the production of any commodity of which, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, there is normally produced or is likely 
to be produced an exportable surplus. 

(b) The Secretary shall by regulation provide in applicable 
circumstances with respect to crop rotation and changes in the 
amount of acreage under cultivation. 

The mere statement of such regulatory measures shows that 
they are intended and will in the natural human response to 
the offer of a substantial reward for following a specified course 
of action, affect the conduct of agriculture by the great mass of 
farmers throughout the several States in accordance with feder- 
ally determined policies as to what should and what should not 
be done. 

V. CONTROL OF MANUFACTURING 


Along the same lines, section 17 of the bill clearly amounts to a 
regulation of manufacturing in that the Secretary of Treasury 
and the Secretary of Agriculture are required to note whether 
“any class of products of any commodity is of such low value 
compared with the quantity of the commodity used for their 
manufacture that the imposition of the adjustment charge would 
prevent in whole or in large part the use of the commodity in 
the manufacture of such products and thereby substantially re- 
duce consumption and increase the surplus of the commodity, 
then the Secretary of the Treasury may abate or refund the ad- 
justment charge with respect to such amount of the commodity as 
is used in the manufacture of such products.” 

In other words, the Federal Government is to impose or abate 
taxes with the direct purpose of controlling manufacturing oper- 
ations in the matter of what commodities they will process and 
what finished materials they will produce. 
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VI. REGULATION PROVEN BY THE FACTS 

Regulation is proved by the existence of facts and the change 
in the progress of action and events in response to the regulatory 
stimuli or policy. Mr. Justice Brewer said in Fairbanks v. United 
States (181 U. S. 294): “In other words, that decision (referring 
to Woodruff v. Parnham (8 Wall. 123)) forms the great principle 
that what can not be done directly because of constitutional 
restrictions can not be accomplished indirectly by legislation which 
accomplishes the same result.” “A statute must be judged 
by its natural and reasonable effects,” et seq. (Hammer v. Dagen- 
hart (1917—247 U. S. 251-275.) 

The facts of regulation must be and appraised by 

their effects upon the action of producers and its results in sta- 
tistical variations in the production of commodities. It matters 
not whether the results be obtained by governmental orders or 
fiats enforced by penalties or by a system of governmental re- 
wards for compliance with certain governmental specifications in 
the matters affected which, in a realistic world, will inevitably 
result in the invited course of action by a great mass of the 
producers to whom the offer for reward is made in case of con- 
formity. This series of offers of a reward, the response by way 
of action, viewed in its entirety, constitutes acts by the Federal 
Government in the regulation and control of agriculture or farm- 
ing within the several States. Federal funds are to be paid as a 
bounty or reward—a reward is a sum of money or other compen- 
sation paid to the public generally or to a class of persons for 
the performance of a designated service (54 C. J. 776)—to those 
who by their actions conform to the Federal specifications as to 
the manner of cultivating their farms or arranging their hog pro- 
duction. Literally, Federal funds are proposed to be used to 
hire the right to exercise a Federal directory influence, in 1933 
within specified limits, in 1934 without statutory limits, over a 
sufficient proportion of the producing acreage in the several States 
as to visibly and effectively limit or restrain the production of 
foods pursuant to the avowed mechanics of the bill. 
Operating through response to conditional rewards does not 
make the regulatory operation the less effective or apparent “a 
statute must be judged by its natural and reasonable effect.” 
(247 U. S. 251, 275, supra.) 

We quote Mr. Justice Holmes’s opinion in Bailey v. Drexel 
Furniture Co. (269 U. S. 20-39) and we insert two brackets to be 
commented on: 

So here the so-called tax (adjustment certificate) is a penalty 
(reward) to coerce people of a State to act as Congress wishes 
them to act in respect of a matter completely the business of a 
State government under the Federal Constitution.” (Bailey v. 
Drexel Furniture Co., 269 U. S. 20-39.) 

As written without the insertion, the foregoing is an extract 
from the decision declaring the child labor tax law unconstitu- 
tional. Then substitute the words in brackets for the words 
respectively preceding, that is, “adjustment certificate” for “tax” 
and “reward ” for penalty.” As thus altered, it creates no prece- 
dent, but does serve to illuminate or visualize the conception of 
the adjustment-plan arrangement and we believe fairly repre- 
sents the congressional intention if the bill passes. We believe 
the sentence, as altered, fairly anticipates the view of the court 
as to its illegality. The fierce competitive force of commerce is 
as much a form of coercion as a tax. 


VI. THE POWER TO REGULATE FOOD PRODUCTION IS ACTIVELY 
ASSERTED AND EXERCISED BY THE STATES 


The constitution of the State of Arkansas provides: “ The gen- 
eral assembly shall pass such laws as will foster and aid the agri- 
cultural, mining, and manufacturing interests of the State.” 
(Art. X, sec. 1.) 

The constitution of the State of Oklahoma provides: “A board 
of agriculture * * * shall have jurisdiction over all matters 
affecting animal industry.” (Sec. 31.) 

The farms and market law of the State of New York provides: 
“The production, manufacturing, marketing, storing, and dis- 
tribution of foods * * are matters of public interest and 
proper subjects for * * regulation by the State.” (Sec. 3.) 
“The department (of farms and markets) through the commis- 
sioner shall have power to: 19. Make such recommendations as 
in the judgment of the commissioner will stimulate and increase 
the production of food.” (Suggesting a direct clash of policy as 
to whether the public policy of this State favors the stimulation 
of food production and the reduction of the cost of living, or the 
opposite policy with opposite economic results.) 

The State of Mississippi, in the fall of 1930, passed a law which 
prohibited planting more than 60 per cent of land in cotton that 
was under cultivation the preceding year. The States of Texas 
and Arkansas passed similar laws, but none of them became 
effective because made conditional upon adoption of similar laws 
by a greater percentage of the cotton-growing States, which did 
not act. However, it was an effective gesture on the part of the 
legislature which had the power to impose their commands and 
regulations. Late in December, 1932, the Governors’ South-Wide 
Conference on Cotton Control resolved to ask the governors of 
all the cotton-growing States to recommend to their respective 
legislatures the enactment of uniform cotton-control legislation. 
In the field of mining, also reserved to the States, the States of 
California, Oklahoma, and Texas have in late years passed effec- 
tive laws ting and controlling the production of petroleum. 

Other States’ statutes regulating agriculture are too numerous 
to mention here, 
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VII. THE POWER TO REGULATE OR IMPOSE FEDERAL GOVERNMENTAL 
POLICIES, DECISIONS, AND SPECIFICATIONS AS TO THE PHYSICAL 
WORKING CONDUCT OF FARMING AND HOG RAISING IS NOT CONFERRED 
UPON OR DELEGATED TO THE CONGRESS OR OTHER BRANCH OF THE 
GOVERNMENT BY ANY SPECIFIC PROVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION, AND 
LAWS TO BE ENACTED FOR SUCH PURPOSE ARE NOT NECESSARY AND 
PROPER FOR CARRYING OUT ANY OF THE OTHER POWERS VESTED IN 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. CONSEQUENTLY, THE POWER THUS 
BROADLY DESCRIBED IS ONE OF THOSE WHICH UNDER THE TENTH 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION IS “ RESERVED TO THE STATES 
RESPECTIVELY OR TO THE PEOPLE” 


The decisions in this matter are too numerous to quote in de- 
tail, but find one of their clearest statements in Kidd v. Pearson 
(128 U. 8. 1, 20) quoted at length in Section II, supra, and in 
cases cited there. It will be noted that Justice Lamar’s decision 
groups manufacturing, agriculture, horticulture, stock raising, 
and mining among the “ delicate, multiform, and vital interests— 
Interests which in their nature are and must be local in all the 
details of their successful management.” Thus grouped, decisions 
applicable to manufacturing, which are most numerous, are 
equally applicable to agriculture in the same classification. 

A few cogent phrases may be picked from these decisions: 

Chief Justice Marshall: “Invasion * * matters purely 
local.” (Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1.) Exerts power as to a 
purely local matter as to which the Federal authority does not 
extend.” (Speaking of child-labor regulation in Hammer v. 
Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 251, 776.) 

And Mr. Justice Holmes in his dissenting opinion in this case 
(p. 281): “The act does not meddle with anything belonging to 
the States. They may regulate their internal affairs and their do- 
mestic commerce as they like; but when they send their products 
across the State lines they are no longer within their rights.” 
Both majority and minority opinions against Federal meddling 
with State affairs, but differing as to whether the particular act 
complained about was intrastate or interstate in legal character. 

Also, not to give it (Congress) authority to control the State 
in their exercise of the police powers over local trade and manu- 
facture.” (P. 273, supra.) 

Also, Hill v. Wallace (1922—259 U. S. 44): “It was pointed out 
that in none of these cases (Veazie Bank v. Fenno and McCray v. 
United States) did the law object to show on its face, as did the 
child labor tax law, detailed regulation of a concern or business 
wholly within the police power of the State, with a heavy exaction 
to promote the efficacy of such regulation.” Substitute the word 
“financing ” for the word “ efficacy” and the instant situation is 
accurately presented. 

In the same case note reference to control of “any one of the 
great number of subjects of public interest jurisdiction of which 
the States never parted with, and which are reserved to them by 
the tenth amendment.” 


VIII. THE STATEMENT THAT FEDERAL PERSUASION EXERTED UPON A SUB- 
STANTIAL PERCENTAGE OF FARMERS, OR THE MASS ACTION IN RESPONSE 
TO OFFER OF FEDERAL REWARDS IN EACH STATE, WOULD PRODUCE 
CONSEQUENT RESULTS IN AFFAIRS OF THE STATES WITHOUT THEIR 
CONSENT, IS STRONGLY SUPPORTED 


These effects will only be briefly suggested: 

(a) Restriction of crop production and stock raising would be 
reflected in tax returns. 

(b) The fact that only those lands are eligible for adjustment 
certificates which have previously been utilized and established a 
cultivation record, tends to limit new lands being brought into 
cultivation, hampers increase in taxable values, and limits immi- 
gration of inhabitants. 

(c) The adjustment system “freezes” the type of cultivation 
selected since only those who pursue their old course are entitled 
to adjustments; it hinders the promotion of diversified farming, a 
prominent policy in many States, since it denies rewards to those 
who shift out of wheat into raising hogs or into dairy farming. 

It is not essential to evaluate the im of such inter- 
ference or meddling with State affairs after definitely establishing 
the facts. In the child-labor case the court noted that the Gov- 
ernment interfered as effectively in State affairs if it prevented an 
employer from employing one boy for one day as it did if it 
prevented him from employing 100 boys for 100 days. 

IX. AGRICULTURE AND THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


The fact that the Constitution does not delegate to Congress 
power with respect to the subject of agriculture was not the 
result of any lack of consideration of the subject when the Con- 
stitution was drafted. The minutes of the Constitutional Con- 
vention record that on August 18, 1787: 

“The following additional powers proposed to be vested in the 
legislature having been submitted to the consideration of the con- 
vention. * * + It was moved to refer them to the committee 
to whom the proceedings of the convention were referred * * * 
neee ¢\0 3 

“To establish public institutions, rewards, and immunities for 
the promotion of agriculture, commerce, trades, and manu- 
factures.” 

Had the convention included this power in the final document, 
there would be affirmative authority for Congress to act on the 
present bill, at least on some of its aspects. But the minutes 
show no such action taken, and it was not included. And, among 
other cogent reasons, to make certain that none of these tenta- 
tive suggestions were revived, the tenth amendment was adopted 
in 1791, providing: “The powers not delegated to the United 
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States by this Constitution, nor prohibited by It to the States, 

are reserved to the States respectively or to the people.” 

X. RESTRICTION IN FOOD SUPPLY AGAINST PUBLIC POLICY IN THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK 

The general business law of the State of New York provides, 
omitting phrases not pertinent to this discussion: 

“Sec. 22. Every contract, agreement, or arrangement whereby 
in the production in this State of any commodity of common 
use (including, of course, foodstuffs) * or whereby 
competition in this State in the supply of any such commodity 
is or may be restrained, the free pursuit in this State of any 
lawful occupation is or may be restricted, is hereby declared to 
be against public policy, illegal, and void.” 

If the Federal Government is without authority to regulate 
production of food in New York—that is, if it does not have 
concurrent power to enforce” regulation (power granted, we be- 
lieve, only in the eighteenth amendment)—and the State is 
right in asserting that power (sec. 6, supra), then the Federal 
Government in offering a reward for food restriction in New 
York is acting ultra vires. As a party to such arrangement, it 
has no better standing than any other violator of the terms 
of this law. And when the offer is made simultaneously to all 
the producers in the State who care to qualify and accept, the 
multiple series of offers and responsive claims for rewards be- 
comes, when viewed as a whole, an arrangement in restraint of 
food supply and as such invalid. 

“An arrangement for the prevention of competition in trade 
* * * means any disposition of measures for accomplishment 
of that purpose.” (120 N. Y. S. Supp. 443.) 

The capacity of the United States to make such arrangements 
or agreements appears upon a parity with its capacity to other- 
wise contract, and of this Justice Story says: 

“We are of the opinion that the United States have such a 
capacity to enter into contracts. It is, in our opinion, an in- 
cident to the general right of sovereignty; and the United States, 
being a body politic, may within the sphere of constitutional 
powers confided to it and through the instrumentality to which 
those powers are confided enter into contracts not prohibited 
by law and appropriate to the just exercise of those powers.” 
(U. S. v. Tingley, 30 U. S. 115, 127.) 

From like consideration the New York producer who pursues his 
normal course of cultivation of his farm and who has scruples 
opposed to the acceptance of a Federal subsidy against the de- 
clared public policy of his State, with possibility of severe pen- 
alties for violation, will find himself restricted in the free pursuit 
of his lawful occupation and tremendously handicapped com- 
petitively, due to the ability of other neighboring farmers com- 
peting with him for markets, whose income is supplemented by 
Government bounties, to undersell him and still make greater 
aggregate profits than he does. 

“While public policy demands a healthy competition, it abhors 
favoritism, secret rebates, and unfair dealings and commends the 
conduct of business in such a way as to serve all consumers alike.” 
(175 N. Y. 1, 62 L. R. A. 632.) 

XI. THE POWER TO TAX 


As Chief Justice White said: “That the authority conferred 
upon Congress by section 8 of Article I, ‘to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imports, and excises" is exhaustive and embraces every 
conceivable power of taxation has never been questioned, or if it 
has, has been so often authoritatively declared as to render it 
necessary only to state the doctrine.” (Brushaber v. Union Pacific 
R. R., 240 U. S. 1.) 

While the bill levies an “adjustment charge,” it is obviously a 
tax or excise, though with what differences we are left to speculate. 
There are available only limited objections or defenses against high 
or oppressive taxation if they are straight taxes for “raising rev- 
enue" which by the way might well be added to the title of the 
bill, since it has the singular distinction of levying the most tre- 
mendous new annual tax ever conceived of by a legislative body in 
a single expropriation or taxing measure anywhere any time in 
the world’s history, excepting the war income tax effective in 1918 
and the war excess-profits tax laws. 

But taxes must be for revenue, not for the purpose of attaining 
other and unlawful objectives. This, the adjustment charge or tax 
on the first processing of silk or rayon (sec. 10(c)), may well be 
held invalid since its avowed purpose is not to raise revenue but 
“to protect the processors of cotton against disadvantages in com- 
petition.” This is clearly a tax for the purpose of regulating 
manufactures, a function of the State police power. 

“Many causes may cooperate to give one State, by reason of 
local laws or conditions, an economic advantage over another. 
The commerce clause was not intended to give Congress a general 
authority to equalize such conditions.” (Hammer v. Dagenhart, 
247 U. S. 251, 273.) With equal force it may be urged that the 
taxing power was not given Congress to equalize such conditions 
as between fabric manufacturers using different raw materials. 

To like effect was the relatively recent decision in the Bailey v. 
Drexel Furniture Co. (1922—259 U. S. 20), which held the child 
labor tax law unconstitutional on the ground that it was a penalty 
rather than a tax and an attempt to interfere with powers reserved 
to the States under the tenth amendment. If in place of “ pen- 
alty” we read “regulation of manufacturing,” the reasoning 
appears consistent. 

Further, if commodities are subdivided on “regional classifica- 
tions ” as authorized in section 22, then the complicated formula 
for determining the “adjustment charge” will almost certainly 
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produce a different tax rate in different regions, which taxes would 
be invalid because not uniform throughout the United States 
that is, territorial uniformity. (La Belle v. U. S. (1920—256 U. S. 
377.) 

The main taxation question may well be left for further consid- 
eration and to analysis by those whose property interests are 
threatened with an immensity of taxation which exemplifies that 
the “ power to tax is the power to destroy,” and which perhaps 
may be levied on them while other competing industries are exempt 
from the charge. It must be emphasized that the charge is paid 
in all cases out of their business resources, and whether it can 
be recouped by adding to the sales prices and passed on to the 
public is a problem with which the law is not concerned. Proc- 
essors Of wheat are to be taxed, and of rye and barley exempt; 
of hogs to be taxed, but of beef and mutton exempt; processors 
of cotton, silk, and rayon to be taxed, and of flax for linens 
untaxed. 

It may be pointed out, however, that these three commodities 
are not “outlaws of commerce” (argument for the appellant, 247 
U. S. 25) and that there is not “tendency of the articles to deceive 
the public” (as stated of uncolored oleomargarine in McCray v. 
U. S. 195 U. S. 27) and, therefore, should be protected against 
“the violation of those fundamental rights which it is the duty 
of every free government to safeguard.” (McCray v. U. S., supra, 

. 62.) 

The illegality of taxation is difficult to establish, but those who 
will oppose the tax may hope that theirs is the case the Supreme 
Court indicated it would wait for, when it remarked: 

“If a case shall ever arise where an arbitrary and confiscatory 
exaction is imposed bearing the guise of a progressive or other 
form of tax, it will be time enough to consider * .“ 
(Knowlton v. Moore, 178 U. S. 41, 109.) 


XII. POWER OF CONGRESS TO DELEGATE THE TAXING POWER 


The Constitution gives Congress the exclusive power to levy 
and collect taxes and excises. But in practice, the Supreme 
Court has upheld laws in which the authority is delegated, but 
the occasions have been mostly where the power was delegated 
“to fill in the blanks and as Chief Justice Taft said, in delegat- 
ing legislative powers to an executive or administrative agency, 
Congress must prescribe a ‘ certain course of procedure and certain 
rules of decision’ (257 U. S. 25) in order to prevent a delega- 
tion from being unconstitutional as a pure ‘delegation of legisla- 
tive ent 

We do not believe the authority given the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in section 10 to fix the amount of the adjustment charge 
to be levied and collected, and to change the amount thereof from 
time to time (sec. 9 (b)) possesses those elements of mathematical 
certainty which brings it within this rule, and if, as we believe, 
will be shown, the tax levy must depend to a great extent upon 
the discretionary decisions of the Secretary, then the delegation 
is unlawful. 


XIII. MATHEMATICS OF THE ADJUSTMENT CHARGE 


Stated mathematically, the various relationships necessary to be 
established in the computation by the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the amount of the adjustment fee to be levied and collected per 
commodity unit, omitting minor corrections for deduction of 214 
per cent expense allowance, etc., appear to be as follows: 


LOCAL MARKET PRICE 1909-1914 


Price of all commodities bought 
by producers, 1909-1914. 

Fair exchange value minus local 
market price. 

Fair exchange allowance (per 
unit). 

Domestic percentage of average 
crop (units) times fair ex- 
change. 

In the first equation the “price of all commodities bought by 
producers ” is indefinite because it does not describe the commodi- 
ties, state whether seed and breeding hogs are to be included, or 
how much relative weight is to be attached to different articles 
purchased. Possibly the reference to Department of Agriculture 
index numbers (sec. 9-c) may be sufficient to save this. 

However, when in 1934 the Secretary undertakes to determine 
the amount of reduction to specify as “necessary in order to 
prevent abnormal surpluses or carry-overs,” complications pile up. 
The prevention of abnormal surpluses is an absolute essential. 
This means nothing legally. It is on a par with “fair and rea- 
sonable prices” and “ excessive prices,” which the Supreme Court, 
in declaring the Lever Food Control Act unconstitutional (U. S. 
v. Cohen Grocery Co., 225 U. S. 89), held “did not fix an ascer- 
tainable standard of guilt.” 

His task that year in figuring the percentage of crop to be 
raised according to his specifications is somewhat as follows: 


1934 crop to be arranged for Domestic percentage of normal 
cro 


us carry-over from 1933 p 
2 Plus estimated excess produc- 
tion by those receiving and 
those not receiving adjust- 
ments 
Minus exports 
Plus a not abnormal surplus or 


carry-over. 


FAIR EXCHANGE VALUE 
Price of all commodities cur- 
rently bought by producers. 

Fair exchange allowance. 


Adjustment charge (per unit). 


Adjustment certificate 
value. 


face 
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The whole equation is designed to come out correct as to the 
last item which is to be left over, and, since this can not be 
determined by any legally ascertainable standard, the mathemati- 
cal sag gic aati of the “domestic percentage” is rendered un- 
ce 3 

Now, the Secretary is to tax certain people, deprive them of 
property by due process of law, so this train of investigation takes 
on importance. A billion dollars of taxes can not be levied on 
his sincerest guess. A taxpayer is entitled to be shown the “rules 
of decision” by which it is arrived at. 

The economic postulate of the bill is that if the production 
Is reduced according to formula and abnormal surpluses or carry- 
overs eliminated, then the inequalities of price between the price 
of any such commodity and other commodities “ are likely to be 
corrected." (Sec. 28.) 

The Secretary has the discretion and duty in 1934 (sec. 8 (a) 
(4)) to reduce percentage of production “in such amount as he 
has found necessary in order to prevent abnormal surpluses or 
carry-overs.” If he fulfills this duty, then the price-depressing 
factor is removed and prices are presumed to ascend to the de- 
sired parity level, and no necessity will longer exist for making 
payment of any fair exchange allowance and immediately the 
necessity for levy of the adjustment charge ceases. But obviously, 
if the fair exchange allowances terminate, human nature is such 
that excessive production will start again to undermine the price 
structure. So, instead of operating under any course of procedure 
or rules of decision contained in the law delegating the power 
to fix and levy the tax, the Secretary is in the final analysis re- 
quired to determine in cents per unit the amount of bounty 
which will bring responsive restrictions of production to a point 
where prices will be so readjusted that the continued payment 
of the bounty producing such responses will no longer be needed. 
Reason tells us that there is no such figure. 

Therefore, it appears that Congress is without power to delegate 
its all-powerful taxing prerogatives to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with any such metaphysical control upon the amount of 
dollars and cents which are to be filled in in the blank tax draft 
it is handing him. 


XIV. CONCERNING BOUNTIES 


Since I do not regard the payments to be made under the act 
as pure bounties, but rather as regulatory inducements, the im- 
pelling and coercive motive in the matter of regulation, I have 
discussed them in preceding sections as such. 


XV. DOES THE EXISTENCE OF AN EMERGENCY ENLARGE THE POWERS OF 
CONGRESS 


This is a bill to enact the “ national emergency agricultural 
act.” An emergency is a combination of circumstances which calls 
for immediate action or remedy; pressing necessity is a character- 
istic of it. There is no provision in the Constitution giving power 
to Congress to declare an emergency or stating its duty under 
such circumstances. 

In 1904 Mr. Justice Holmes wrote, the doctrine being equally as 
applicable to the Federal Government as to a State: 

“The declaration of the Constitution against the power of a 
State is paramount, not to be * * bent to some impulse or 
emergency, because of some accident or immediate or overwhelm- 
ing interest which appeals to the feelings and distorts the judg- 
ment.” (193 U. S. 400, dissenting opinion.) 

In Block v. Hirsch (256 U. S. 135), involving the legality of the 

District of Columbia rent law passed by Congress, the 
court divided five to four in upholding the law. Both majority 
and minority opinions agreed that the existence of an emergency 
did not give Congress or the Federal Government any additional 
powers, but might justify a broader judgment in whether the 
power exercised was one of those existing before. The majority 
opinion included “Assuming that the end in view otherwise justi- 
fied the means adopted by Congress we have no concern, of course, 
with the question whether those means were the wisest, whether 
they will not cost more than they come to or will affect the result 
desired.” And the minority: “But we must keep in mind that 
the Constitution is, as we have shown, a restraint upon govern- 
ment purposely proved and declared upon consideration of all the 
consequences of what it prohibits and permits, makes the restraint 
upon government the rights of the governed” (p. 160). 

The only effect an emergency has is the common-sense call upon 
Congress for immediate action or remedy, and such action or 
remedy must be in accord with the preexisting powers and does 
not operate as an automatic renewal of constitutional limitations. 
An emergency will justify the use of unusual expedients, but will 
not set up or support any rule of taxation not squaring with the 
written powers or remove the safeguards to property contained in 
the Constitution, 

The declaration in section 2 (a) of this bill that the depression 
in price of agricultural commodities, unsettled world conditions, 
and inequalities in price “have affected transactions in commodi- 
ties with a national public interest * * * that render im- 
perative the exactment of this act” does not carry conviction. 
It must be considered as merely a rhetorical declaration by Con- 
gress that intrastate production of and ecommerce in commodities, 
both matters for the States to deal with and regulate, have as- 
sumed a national interest as well, and infers that because no 
constitutional method of remedying this situation has been pro- 
posed and strongly supported, this bill must be adopted as the 
only one available. This only declares an emergency in other lan- 
guage, and the only response such a situation can call for is 
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prompt search and thought by Congress for an effective remedy 
within its powers. Congress by assertion can not create or dele- 
gate new powers to itself. The farm emergency insistently calls 
for a “new deal” but with the old, time-tested constitutional 
deck. If any new cards are to be added to the deck it must only 
be “ when ratified by three-fourths of the several States.” 


XVI. “ CONGRESS, THE CONSTITUTION, AND THE SUPREME COURT” 


See Mr. Charles Warren's book with the above title, chapter 9, 
“Decisions of the court holding acts of Co unconstitu- 
tional” for a list of the 53 cases decided between the beginning 
of the Government until 1925, with comment as to the reasons in 
each case why the Supreme Court felt constrained to find that 
Congress had acted in excess of its powers. The cases relating to 
the regulation of manufacturing in the same classification with 
agriculture have been referred to above. 


XVII. CAN THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE PROPOSED ACT BE READILY 
TESTED 


It has been confidently asserted that the constitutionality of 
this act can not be readily tested. This is not so. It might be 
impossible to suspend its operation, but the ready model is at hand 
for the prompt test based upon procedure in Bailey v. Drexel Fur- 
niture Co., supra. Here the tax, after assessment, was paid under 
protest and suit immediately commenced to test the legality of 
the tax and recover payment. The law was found invalid and tax 
repaid. 

XVIII. THE NATION’S PREDICAMENT WHILE THE COURT SITS 


But during the several months in which the legality of the exer- 
cise of the taxing power as a means of financing regulation of 
agriculture is being tested, and appeal being taken to the highest 
court, it is hardly probable that operation of the law will be sus- 
pended, because no one would be able to put up surety bonds to 
guarantee the prevailing parties against intermediate loss. Prob- 
ably the producers who desire to receive adjustment certificates 
will have adapted their agricultural operations to the specifications 
of the law (sec. 8). The Secretary will have issued adjustment 
certificates to those eligible (sec. 6). These certificates will be 
“ obligations of the United States (sec. 25 (b)) transferable upon 
delivery (sec. 7), issued in two parts, one of which will be redeem- 
able at the Treasury one month after date and the other redeem- 
able in seven months. 

(And will the Treasury Department be handing out Government 
obligations, transferable upon delivery to a total of perhaps a 
billion dollars a year, through volunteer cooperative associates or 
will the careful procedure by which other money is parted with 
by the Treasury through numerous skilled and bonded agents be 
continued?) At least a year's allotment of certificates will be in 
circulation before any restraining action would be effective since 
speed is of the essence of the contract in getting these in circula- 
tion. If, as appears probable, the court finds that the processors’ 
charges have been illegally levied and collected, and orders refund 
of those paid under protest and of those similarly situated as to 

payment, then such refunds will need to be made from the general 
funds of the Treasury since prompt presentation of the adjustment 
certificates will have checked out all the charges collected, (The 
Treasury is always unbalanced under the action of the proposed 
act, receipts come in monthly from the beginning, while one-half 
the total is paid out in about a month and the other half at the 
end of seven months, necessitating temporary financing in the 
meantime.) On the other hand, the adjustment certificates, trans- 
ferable and passing from hand to hand by delivery carry the 
promise to pay of the United States regardless of the validity of 
the taxes hoped and planned to be collected to pay them. It is 
doubtful, in view of the form of the certificates, whether their 
payment would be questioned. Should that be done, however, 
their payment appears assured under the sugar bounty cases as: 

“Claims in these (sugar bounty) cases are of a nature which 
that body (Congress) might rightfully decide to constitute as debt 
payable by the United States upon considerations of justice and 
honor.” (U. S. v. Realty Co., 163 U. S, 427, 444.) 

(The Supreme Court, by the way, refused to pass upon the 
question of whether payment of sugar bounties by the United 
States was valid or invalid, holding it not necessary to the settle- 
ment of these cases.) 

Under this prognosis of the action of the bill the producer 
appears likely to have his adjustment certificates paid for keeps,” 
the processor likely to have his adjustment charges refunded, the 
Secretary of the Treasury likely to have to look to Congress for 
the balancing of a billion-dollar deficit, either by borrowing or 
general taxes. Mr, and Mrs. and Master and Miss John W. Citizen, 
100 per cent of the population of the country, who have paid once 
for the plan by a heightened price for food and clothes, and who 
will have to pay a second time to balance the Treasury deficit, 
appear to be the interested parties whose prospects entitle them 
to attention as the “forgotten man” and family who will have to 
foot the bill in the end. Their prospect is as much a tragedy as 
that which would occur to the farming population should Con- 
gress pass a farm relief bill of this broad reassuring character, 
and they then suffer the pangs of a disappointed millenium 
should the judicial branch find and decide that the relief pro- 
posed was wholly beyond the constitutional powers of Congress 
to promise. 

XIX. WITHSTAND BEGINNINGS " 


The events of the past month show clearly the character of 
political pressure which will be brought to extend the operations 
of this pian once it be adopted. In addition to the four com- 
modities originally named in the bill (sec. 2 (c)) as the “ control- 
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ling factor in establishing prices for other domestic agricultural 


commodities,” rice now has strong support, almost a promise, for 
fourth place, and dairy products—butterfat—is demanding admit- 
tance to the sixth place at the table. The original proposal of 
the President elect for a “ tariff benefit” on wheat, understood to 
mean 42 cents a bushel, has now grown in this short period to 
a parity charge variously estimated at 56 cents to 60 cents. The 
1-year emergency plan must inevitably be extended to two years 
under the mandatory conditions imposed upon the President 
(sec. 28). If agriculture habituates itself and adapts its mode of 
life to this type of governmental rewards, the demands of its 
proponents are in all probability likely to secure expansion in the 
number of benefited commodities (why not industries also?), 
amount of benefits per unit, and term of benefits. One of its 
enthusiastic proponents said in debate this week, This is only a 
beginning.” 

This suggests a concluding text from the Supreme Court itself: 

“And against the first steps to it this court has warned, express- 
ing a maxim of experience, ‘withstand beginnings.’” (Boyd v. 
U. S., 116 U. S. 616, 633.) 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR J. EDWARDS. 
Montciarm, N. J., January 7, 1933. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, certain papers relating to un- 
employment were sent to the Senate by the Unemployed 
Councils of the United States of America and were referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. I ask that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations be discharged from the further 
consideration of the papers and that they be referred to 
the Committee on Manufactures, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

TAXATION OF NONINTOXICATING LIQUOR 


Mr. BLAINE. I report back from the Committee on the 
Judiciary the bill (H. R. 13742) to provide revenue by the 
taxation of certain nonintoxicating liquors, and for other 
purposes, with an amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
and I submit a report (No. 1105) thereon. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thought it was the understanding that 
when the Judiciary Committee had finished its consideration 
of this measure, it would then be referred to the Committee 
on Finance to study the revenue features. I therefore ask 
that the report be sent to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report 
will be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BORAH. I offer an amendment to the so-called beer 
bill and ask that it be referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 


RESOLUTIONS REPORTED BY THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
was referred the resolution (S. Res. 315) providing for an 
investigation and study of the present economic problems of 
the United States, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. COSTIGAN, from the Committee on Finance, to 
which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 325) calling for 
a report from the Tariff Commission of relative imports of 
certain commodities for designated years, and for certain 
other information concerning imports and exports, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1106) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the resolution (S. Res. 334) calling for an analysis of the 
import and export trade with certain foreign countries, and 
for other information concerning tariff problems, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1107) 
thereon. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 5486) authorizing The Dalles Bridge Co., its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Columbia River at a point approximately 
5 miles upstream from the city of The Dalles, in the State 
of Oregon, to a point on the opposite shore in the State 
of Washington; to the Committee on Commerce. 
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By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 5487) to amend certain sections and to repeal 
certain other sections in title 25 of the Code of the Laws of 
the United States; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 5488) for the relief of Horace C. Romans; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 5489) for the relief of Wilson G. Bingham; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5490) authorizing the appointment and retire- 
ment of Constantine N. Perkins as a lieutenant in the 
United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 5491) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
M. Joy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. x 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5492) granting a pension to Wiliam Edward 
Fugatt (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 238) relating to leave with 
pay for employees of the Government Printing Office; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

SICK LEAVE TO EMPLOYEES OF THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I introduce a bill granting sick leave 
to employees of the Government Printing Office, which I ask 
may be referred to the Committee on Printing and published 
in the RECORD. 

It seems almost beyond belief that Government Printing 
Office employees, whose occupation is the most unhealthy 
in all Government service, receive no sick leave whatsoever. 

Many occupational diseases, among which tuberculosis 
looms largely, are not recognized by the Government as 
entitling disabled employees to compensation., In fact, 
tuberculosis is so prevalent among workers in the various 
printing crafts that they maintain at their own expense two 
of the largest tubercular sanitariums in the world—Union 
Printers’ Home, Colorado Springs, Colo., and Pressmen’s 
Home, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. They have spent over 
$50,000,000 to combat this disease alone. J 

The Public Printer in his annual report for 1932 recom- 
mends that a uniform sick leave law should be enacted for 
the entire Government service to the end that the gross 
discrimination against Government Printing Office employees 
be ended. 

Granting sick leave is an almost universal practice in the 
Federal service and is declared for in section 213 of the 
economy act for the fiscal year 1933. 

The bill (S. 5493) granting sick leave to employees of the 
Government Printing Office was read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas under the provisions of existing law all annual leave 
has been suspended; and 

Whereas employees of the Government Printing Office do not 
now and never have received sick leave with pay; and 

Whereas the practice in other Government departments has been 
to grant sick leave with pay at the rate of two and one-half work- 
ing days per month; and 

Whereas section 215 of Title II of Part II of the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and for other 
purposes (economy act), declares for uniformity of sick leave in 
the various executive departments and independent establishments 
of the Government; and 

Whereas the annual report of the Public Printer, 1932, recom- 
mends that a uniform sick leave law should be enacted for the 
entire Government service to end the gross discrimination against 
employees of the Government Printing office: Therefore . 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Public Printer be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to grant sick leave with pay, not to exceed 
two and one-half working days per month, to all employees of the 
Government Printing Office. 

Src, 2. The Public Printer shall prepare regulations providing 
for uniform sick leave with pay in the Government Printing Office 
in accordance with this act and submit same to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing for their approval. 

Sec. 3. This act shall become effective immediately upon its 
passage. 
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TAXATION OF NONINTOXICATING LIQUOR—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BORAH submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 13742) to provide revenue 
by the taxation of certain nonintoxicating liquors, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. A 


AMENDMENT TO BANKING BILL 


Mr. KEAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 4412) to provide for the safer 
and more effective use of the assets of Federal reserve banks 
and of national banking associations, to regulate interbank 
control, to prevent the undue diversion of funds into specu- 
lative operations, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 2, line 23, to strike out the words “a majority of the 
members of its executive committee or.” 


AMENDMENT TO TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 


Mr. HEBERT submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 13520, the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments appropriation bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

On page 79, with line 18, to strike out through line 8, 
on page 82, and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 

“Sec. 16. Interest shall be allowed and paid upon any overpay- 
ment in respect of any internal-revenue tax for any period prior 
to July 1, 1932, in accordance with the provisions of section 614 


section 319 of Part II of the legislative appropriation act, fiscal 
year 1933, approved June 30, 1932.“ 


AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to House pill 13872, the Agricultural 
Department appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as 
follows: 

At the proper place in the bill, to insert the following: 

“All appropriations provided by section 2 of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation act, approved January 22, 1932, and con- 
tinued in effect by virtue of section 205, paragraph (b) of the 
emergency relief and construction act of 1932, and by the provi- 
sions of this resolution shall be transferred by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to the Treasury, to be thereafter warranted 
to, and expended by, the Secretary of Agriculture, for the pur- 
poses defined in those acts, subject to the provisions of the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921; and the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
turn over to the Comptroller General all vouchers, pay rolls, rec- 
ords, and relevant correspondence relating to expenditure here- 
tofore made, as may be required by the provisions of said Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921, and shall, within 15 days from the 
date of approval of this act, direct all disbursing officers to con- 
form with all regulations and instructions applicable to their 
duties theretofore or thereafter issued by the Comptroller General. 
All provisions of law contrary to this act are hereby repealed.” 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, this amendment pro- 
poses that the funds expended by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, from Reconstruction Finance Corporation appropri- 
ations allocated to him, shall be subject to the provisions 
of law governing expenditures by all permanent branches 
of the Government. The device of assigning Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation funds to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
with all the Reconstruction Finance Corporation immunity 
from adequate accounting control by competent agencies or 
government, may have been excusable in the emergency 
one year ago; but there is no reason for it now. It is a 
grave breach of the principle of unity of accounts, and a 
dangerous precedent for future grants of special immunity 
from the control exercised properly by the Comptroller 
General. 

The Secretary of Agriculture should not be exposed to the 
equivocal rôle of viewing himself as a Cabinet officer respon- 
sible to all the laws, including the Budget and accounting 
act of 1921, when he spends some of the funds assigned to 
him by Congress, and as a “ statutory agent,” whatever that 
is, when he spends other funds assigned by Congress for 
nearly identical purposes, with no responsibility to the 
Comptroller General of the Republic for the conformity of 
his rules with those laid down by the latter official. Hun- 
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dreds of millions of dollars are involved in these crop- pro- 
duction loan appropriations all told; and until Congress 
recognizes the realities, and creates in the Department of 
Agriculture one organically sound and competent adminis- 
tration of agricultural loans, with responsible commissioners, 
based upon the unification of all outstanding forms and 
types of credit extended to those engaged in agricultural 
activities, the only prudent course is to assure sound and 
lawful management of these appropriations by putting them 
exclusively under the Secretary of Agriculture, placed in 
the Treasury to his credit, entirely out of the no man’s 
land of Reconstruction Finance Corporation quasi-private, 
quasi-public, irresponsible lending and accounting policies, 
and making them definitely subject to the control of the 
Comptroller General. 
POSITIONS NOT UNDER THE CIVIL SERVICE 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I presume every Senator 
is this morning in receipt of a copy of Document No. 173, 
printed in accordance with Senate Resolution 303, giving a 
list of positions not under the civil service. If Senators will 
withhold their risibilities, I shall say it is obvious that two 
copies of this document for each Senator are wholly insuffi- 
cient. I already have requests for at least 150 copies. The 
type at the Printing Office is already set up and will not be 
melted or “ thrown in” for some time. I should like to ask 
the chairman of the Joint Committee on Printing if his com- 
mittee will consider the printing of an additional number 
of copies of this document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing is not present at the moment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I say to the Sena- 
tor from Arizona that under the law the Joint Committee 
on Printing can only order reprints up to a cost of $200 and 
that would not go very far with this document; but they 
have that privilege, and I suppose that could be arranged. 

I am informed that copies of this document can be had 
from the Public Printer at a cost of 40 cents per copy. When 
these numerous inquiries come in, why not inform our con- 
stituents that they can obtain the desired copies by paying 
the Public Printer 40 cents? 

Mr. ASHURST. That is a satisfactory answer. I know 
of several thousand gentlemen who will be glad to pay 40 
cents for a copy of the document. Therefore when my con- 
stituents write to me for this document, I shall try to send 
them a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of to-day’s pro- 
` ceedings containing the remarks of the senior Senator from 
Florida, and shall refer them to the Public Printer, from 
whom a copy of the document may be purchased. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, it seems to me it is an 
unusual hardship to inflict upon so many people of the 
Nation, just at this time, to compel them to pay 40 cents for 
an opportunity to look to see what kind of a job they want. 
I think that is a good deal of an outrage. I believe the 
Government ought to furnish the document; it ought to 
furnish the Senator as many copies as he may desire. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in reply to the genial and 
temperate irony of my esteemed and learned friend, I shall 
say he need not worry, for not one of his constituents will 
trouble him about 40 cents, and I hope he will lend me his 
copy of the document. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I shall be willing to loan it to him for 
a period of four years only. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Would the Senator from 
Arizona be willing to have the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration law so amended that people might borrow 40 cents 
with which to obtain a copy of this document? 

Mr. ASHURST. There can be no hope of borrowing even 
40 cents from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
That has been the experience of Arizona citizens. It is a 
corporation apparently organized to prevent the lending of 
money instead of granting loans of money. 
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When the Reconstruction Finance Corporation bill was 
before the Senate, I submitted an amendment to provide that 
citizens with approved security as well as banks might bor- 
row money, but that amendment was rejected, and Senators 
now perceive that it was the one and only amendment that 
would have made the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
worth anything to the people. Had my amendment pro- 
posing that citizens might borrow upon security been 
adopted, then the Reconstruction Finance Corporation would 
to-day be a pillar of strength to the people-instead of an 
organization whose effect is to prevent people borrowing 
money from the Government. Have I answered the Sen- 
ator’s question? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield further? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield further to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Congress has been in session 
now for about two months; it has been about that long since 
the session convened. We are now in about the forty-first 
month of the depression and the only relief that is proposed 
for the people of the country is through the medium, I think, 
of three or four bills. One is by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi to lend the people money with which to pay their taxes. 
That is one form of relief. There is another bill by the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson], to permit 
farmers when they become bankrupt to go to some kind of 
a local agency, declare their bankruptcy, and in some way 
hold on to their farms until they can haye their bankruptcy 
adjudicated. There is a third bill by another distinguished 
Senator proposing to loan to school districts some money 
with which to carry on their school activities. Does the Sen- 
ator think that those bills strike at even the surface of the 
cause of the depression or provide any remedy? 

Mr. ASHURST. They will be helpful, but I am informed 
that a Senator, who has given this subject much attention, 
will offer to the pending bill an amendment providing for the 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, so that the money 
of the Constitution, the money of the people, stricken down 
some 36 years ago, may be coined. If and when that amend- 
ment shall become a law, then, this depression, which has 
spread terror, distress and despair to millions of people, will 
lift its ugly form within 40 days. One man may look for one 
remedy and another man for another remedy. One takes a 
forked stick and picks up a rag of self-interest here and 
another there, and another one would do something else, 
but the free coinage of silver, at the ratio of 16 to 1, within 
40 days would turn the spindles and wheels of America; 
plumes of smoke would pour forth from the chimneys of 
factories, and work, peace, and plenty would spread their 
smiling influence over this now despairing and prostrate 
land. 

There are many things in this world plain to other people 
that are not obvious to me, but to me it is a strange com- 
mentary on the conduct of public affairs that one sure thing, 
to wit, the free and unlimited coinage of silver, which would 
bring back prosperity, is the one thing upon which we can 
not get a vote. I urge, I beseech Senators to stand behind 
that proposal, and I warn them that if they do not put the 
16 to 1 amendment on this bill they will never have another 
opportunity to do so during this session; they will have 
sinned away their day of grace and will have neglected the 
real opportunity to bring back prosperity. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield the floor. 

Mr. WHEELER. I merely wish to give notice that I shall 
offer my bill as an amendment providing for the remoneti- 
zation of silver to the pending measure known as the Glass 
bill. 

Mr. ASHURST subsequently submitted the following con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 40), which was referred to 
the Committee on Printing: 
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Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That 5,000 additional copies of Senate Document No. 
178, entitled “ Letter from the Secretary of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, transmitting in response to Senate Resolution No. 303, 
submitted by Senator McKELLAR, a list of offices, positions, places, 
and employments under the Federal Government and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia not under civil-service rules and regulations,” 
be printed, of which 2,000 copies shall be for the use of the Sen- 

ate and 3,000 copies for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

THE ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY 


Mr. GRAMMER. Mr. President, I am in receipt of an 
address, delivered by Gen. Brice P. Disque, on January 19 
of this year, before the Anthracite Club of New York, which 
so nearly coincides with my own views that I ask to have it 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so or- 
dered. 

The address is as follows: 


The anthracite industry’s record through the current depression 
compares most favorably with that of other basic industries. 
Much of its tonnage loss is due to unnatural competition from 
other fuels which ordinarily depend upon industrial uses. Hav- 
ing become demoralized they have invaded anthracite’s proper 
zone on a price basis that can not be maintained. 

A large percentage of the losses incurred through this compe- 
tition will be recovered with readjustments downward in the 
price of anthracite and the inevitable increases in prices of other 
fuels, 

Our own industry is doing all it can to meet conditions of this 
character and, in addition, will be on a parity with any fuel in 
its utility as automatic heat before the expected renaissance 
in home construction gets under way. 

We have many important,.if not vital, problems to solve in 
distribution and merchandising. They are and have been under 
constant and intense scrutiny. They are complicated and difficult 
of solution and in many respects will entail changes of habits 
and practices of almost a century's standing. 

It is proper and necessary that new procedure be adopted, but 
only after the most thorough and careful analysis. Such things 
can not be hurried without danger of errors which might incur 
serious losses. 

All these matters are moving forward in an orderly manner 
towards a much better day for all interested in and loyal to 
anthracite. 

To-day the major obstacle to better conditions in the industry 
is a situation over which it has no control, except in the ratio the 
industry's leadership and influence bears to those elements in the 
country at large. 

Therefore, rather than talk of the specific problems of anthra- 
cite to-night, your committee has suggested that I address myself 
to the broader questions indirectly affecting our industry. 

It must be understood, and distinctly so, that what I say this 
evening represents my own views, and in stating them I do so as 
an individual citizen and not as a representative of any group. 

We, as citizens, must contribute our share to the solution of 
our national and general problems, =- 

It is proper that we pause to contemplate the condition, prob- 
lems, and possibilities of our country to-day. 

Firmly convinced that our country can be prosperous regardless 
of what the remainder of the world is doing, I shall endeavor to 
sell that idea to you. If I am correct, the sooner Americans 
believe the same way, the sooner we will all go to work. 

We have had such a continuous morning, noon, and night bar- 
rage of headlines, radio broadcasts, and proclamations from half- 
baked economists, telling us that our very lives are dependent 
upon every influence in the world other than our own, that it is 
not surprising that many are beginning to believe the story. 

Knowing history one must know the futility of a hope for the 
benevolent assimilation of all countries of the world. The great- 
est character of all time, with the greatest story ever told to man- 
kind, gave His life in vain to convince the nations and all men 
that material and spiritual rewards follow the practice of the 
golden rule. 

Facing the facts, we are forced to the conclusion that if America 
is dependent upon world conditions, the future is dark, if not 
black. Certainly it is in a condition of low visibility and one not 
to inspire hope of early recovery from this terrible mess. 

I have a distinctly different view, and based upon it, I am con- 
fident of our ability to go ahead and optimistic about the possibili- 
ties for the immediate future. 

My view is that economically we are almost completely a self- 
contained country, that we became too cocky and went on a cham- 
pagne spree, and that we are just now getting over the headache. 

What we most need now is a generous dose to cleanse our sys- 
tem, and then we will feel much better; optimism will again pre- 
vall, and with it courage will return. 

The champagne still left in our system is the cost of govern- 
ment, and a misconception of why we have government and what 
government should do. 

Our Constitution set up a very workable system and we did 
pretty well for more than a hundred years. Then men less quali- 
fied than the original architects, less sincere, and more concerned 
with parts rather than the whole began to tamper and change it. 


The results have been very costly.and we will have to reestab- 
lish some of the old framework. -Beyond tam with the 
actual Constitution, we have permitted an insidious penetration 
9 isonet = circuitous route of taxation. 

muc: our eral gove: to-day is by appro tion 
rather than by Constitution. Interpretations of the e 
ernment’s right to tax have so expanded that right that to-day 
Federal bureaucrats in many instances actually dictate to States 
through control of Federal funds allocated to States. 

In the year 1931, 14 States received more Federal money than 
the total taxes paid by citizens and industries of those States 
to the Federal Government. Of course, the excess of receipts by 
those States came from citizens of other States. Actually Federal 
taxes collected from some States have paid the salaries of Con- 
gressmen and Senators from other States. 

Tt is easy to see where we will end if that cockeyed interpreta- 
tion of Federal powers is not corrected. 

When a child touches a red-hot stove a second time, the parents 
call in an alienist. When the Federal Government loses a billion 
dollars trying to adjourn the law of supply and demand and fix 
prices of farm products we cuss out the Farm Board and then 
start to set up a domestic-allotment plan or something equally 
impossible economically, which is certain to prove just as much 
a violation of immutable economic law. Did you ever hear of a 
farmer who thought the Farm Board helped him? 

Because very few of the big mass of us think of us as a whole, 
every well-organized minority can and does eat into our earnings 
via the route of taxes and appropriations. 

This national scandal is duplicated, only to a lesser degree, in 
States and cities. Here are a few figures for you to think about: 

In the year 1913 the total cost of Government in this country of 
ours, city, State, and Federal, totaled $2,919,000,000—a per capita 
burden of $30.24. In the year 1930 the cost of Government amounted 
to $13,464,000,000, with a per capita cost of $109.67. The latter 
means an increase in cost of Government of 361 per cent in 17 
years. The increase in population during that period was about 
25 per cent. 

Now, the national income in 1913 was $34,400,000,000 when the 
governmental cost was $2,919,000,000, and the income in 1931 was 
$57,500,000,000, and the cost was $13,122,000,000. That is an in- 
crease from 8.5 per cent of the national income in 1913 to 23 per 
cent of it in 1931. Almost one-fourth of all we earn goes to sup- 
port this back-b system. We will call it a racket soon. 

In 1800 there were about 3,000 Federal employees, In 1932 there 
were about 617,000. Had the number of employees increased in 
ratio to the population we would have about 70,000, and that is 
enough. 

During the period 1920-1931 we expended over fourteen and a 
half billion dollars on automobile roads outside of cities, of which 
about three and one-half billions were obtained through sale of 
bonds. Most of those roads wear out and have to be replaced 
before the bonds are retired. 

Excellent authorities have calculated that a road sulted to the 
wear and tear of 95 per cent of all motor vehicles can be built 
for $6,000 per mile. We could have had 2,300,000 miles of such 
roads. We have 730,000 miles The average cost per mile of 
highways constructed by States in 1930 was $25,966, and having 
constructed 27,464 miles it is evident that we expended $548,- 
000,000 in that year for 5 per cent of the motor vehicles. A 
rather generous subsidy to trucking. The motor industry has 
been alert and potent. We have paid. 

We have less money this year with which to pay taxes than 
at any time since 1916, and all we hear is talk of how our legisla- 
tures will develop new and increased revenue. Will they ever wake 
up? I think so; and soon. The source is drying up, and to get 
funds for bare necessities is going to be difficult this year, even 
when they spread the tax base to include every citizen. 

To accomplish this the base must be enlarged, and very sub- 
stantially. Therein we will find the cure, because men will par- 
ticipate in democratic government only when they know that it is 
digging directly into their own pockets. 

The cost of government has got to be cut. Pin scratches will 
not do. It needs an ax and a strong arm—from Washington to 
the smallest city. 

The cost of government is sweeping us to destruction like a 
prairie fire. The only way to stop that sort of catastrophe is to lay 
a back fire, regardless of what it destroys. We can not be too 
particular or delicate about what is cut out of government or 
who gets hurt. 

A Veterans’ Bureau expenditure of $1,000,000,000 is more than 
a scandal—it is a calamity. 

A widow of a man killed in action in France gets a pension of 
$30 per month. A man disabled by disease for which he can be 
court-martialed can draw $225 per month. Others on salaries 
from the Government up to $7,500 annually have been found on 
the pension list. Two New York police lieutenants were recently 
promoted over 200 of their fellow officers because of war service. 
They are also on the pension list. 

Now, what about our solicitude for the farmer? Why does he 
get so much consideration? Why is it proper to guarantee a price 
on wheat and allow the producer of woodenware to go bankrupt 
when he overproduces? 

Of course it is only a matter of an organized minority working 
tor its interest and the absence of a guardian for the big crowd. 

When farming is a mode of life the farmer is almost an inde- 
pendent economic unit. He requires no subsidy. When farming 
becomes a business it should receive the same treatment as busi- 
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ness or have some understandable reason for special favors. Cer- 
tainly an uncontrollable desire to overproduce is no sufficient 
reason. Neither is lack of ability to organize distribution a good 
reason. Sunkist oranges have proven that distribution of products 
of the land can be organized to the advantage of producers. 

The farmer's income in 1931 was about what it was in 1910. 
His taxes were three times as great as in 1910. Isn’t that the 
answer? Instead of trying to increase the taxes of others to 
help him he might go to work reducing his own. 

We have got to stop imposing political palliatives, all violations 
of economic laws, upon ourselves. They are generally a sop put 
out by confused governments to appease a more confused public 
clamor. 

Some doses of plain, wholesome, economic truths and a discon- 
tinuance of the distribution of national funds to limited areas and 
special groups will appease and educate our people and quiet the 
clamor, 

Our people as a whole will never be unreasonable and will treat 
their Federal Government more understandingly when they are 
convinced that no part of them can pick Uncle Sam's pockets while 
the other part has its back turned. 

The farmer has been fed a lot of misleading information about 
foreign markets and tariffs. Most of it is in terms that not one 
farmer in a hundred understands. The promoters of many of the 
theories manufactured for the “ education ” of the ordinary Ameri- 
can about foreign trade, world markets, and tariffs can not state 
their ideas in plain simple language and be convincing. 

The importance of those subjects has become so great that every 
American should think down into and through them. Above all, 
he should demand to be shown. He should repeat the words 
“why” and “how” until the explanations are carried down to 
conditions with which he has everyday and intimate familiarity. 
Unless they favorably affect such conditions as they pertain to us 
as individuals, they are wrong. 

It is my opinion that practically none of the generalized, remote 
control, foreign trade, tariff wall assertions about causes of or cures 
for this depression will stand that test. 

Not one man in a million can contemplate, to say nothing of 
comprehend, the ramifications of international trade and finance. 
It is always dangerous to allow a thing you can not understand to 
play too big a part in controlling your economic life. 

They tell the farmer our tariffs must come down so he can 
sell into world markets. Let us ask why. The only answer must 
be to permit foreign manufacturers to sell their goods in America 
so they can obtain dollars with which to purchase farm products. 

Let us look at that. When a foreign seller collects American 
dollars he is a free agent and can spend them anywhere he wishes. 
Probably he will buy his farm products in world markets and at 
the lowest price obtainable. 

Therefore, the American farmer will only get that business if he 
is on the low price level of countries whose standard of living is 
lower than our own. He must take less for his foreign sales 
than he can get in America. 

Of course, that might be all right if he were sure of the Ameri- 
can.market and also sure of the foreign market. But we have 
seen that the foreign buyer is not a certainty. We do know that 
the dollars acquired by the foreigner would have gone to some 
American laborers had the foreign goods been excluded. We also 
know that to the extent they are admitted, American labor’s 
buying power is curtailed. 

The farmer’s choice is between a high, prohibitive tariff with 
a sure American purchaser for his goods at prices above those of 
world markets and a low tariff—a definitely lost American buyer 
and a doubtful foreign buyer certain to buy at lower prices if he 
buys at all. 

No; we have not learned how to eat cake and keep it in the 
bread box for the next meal. Nor is there any yet known method 
to insure high prices when the supply continues to exceed the 
demand. 

That is all there is to the farmer’s problem and the problem 
of any American engaged in business. He can not have a profit- 
able domestic market and also dabble everywhere else in the 
world. 

Famines and political disruption in other countries always will 
create temporary advantages for us abroad, but they must be 
regarded as temporary. 

Even in those cases it is difficult to see how the farmer can 
collect for such sales. How can the buyers pay? A 

Whenever you hear or read of some American urging the lower- 
ing of tariffs—declaring that increasing imports is the key to re- 
covery, recommending readjustment in foreign debts or their can- 
cellation, urging recognition of Soviet Russia, or any other line 
of action which your common sense tells you seems to favor for- 
eign interests as against those of our country—do not believe his 
story. Whether he Is one or a thousand economists, do not believe 
assertions until you understand them. Do not take them merely 
because the proponent is supposed to have some peculiar under- 
standing or because he seems to be approaching what has been 
made to seem a very complicated subject, in a purely scientific 
manner. Be very sure he is not serving a master whose interests 
are diametrically opposed to your broad national welfare. 

Men do not go in for much heavy work or thinking out of sheer 
unselfish interest in humanity. Whether he be economist, indus- 
trialist, or politician the man who urges America to do what 
Europe wants done must be under suspicion. At least, the burden 
of proof of pure unselfish patriotism must be upon his shoulders. 

We of this generation are privileged to observe the greatest in- 
ternational poker game ever played. The stakes are fabulous. 


Probably the only player in the game who is innocently playing 
without marked cards is our simple old Uncle Sam. He is even 
at the disadvantage of having some of his own family kibitzing 
and then signaling his cards to the other players. 

A “lamb in a congress of lions.” That is what one writer 
called Uncle Sam. The lamb has been sheared repeatedly and 
got none of the wool. He is getting valuable experience, but one 
is tempted to cry, “ Oh, Lord, how long?” 

International debts. What do we hear about them? It’s a rare 
pronouncement, regardless of its author, that does not recommend 
something that Europe wants. The Nation seems without a de- 
termined champion qualified and determined to defend its inter- 
ests. The plain facts are obscured and about all we read and 
hear is that Europe can not pay, and if we force default, world 
trade, and therefore our prosperity, will suffer. Why? No one 
has explained in plain, simple language that the common man can 
understand. 

When the discussion gets down to such simple terms and is made 
to apply to the every-day life of our people, only one conclusion 
will be possible. It isn’t the conclusion wanted by Europe nor 
the champions of Europe's interests. 

They say we did not loan money but goods. I thought it was 
American dollars that I used to purchase Liberty bonds with. I 
know it is American dollars that I am paying in taxes and must 
pay to retire those bonds. 

Suppose we did expand some factory and raw material produc- 
tion to meet Europe's requirements? What would have happened 
to the Allies if we had refused? That very expansion for their 
requirements has rebounded upon us with a wallop that hurts 
and is not the least of our present domestic problems. 

*That war wasn't “our war,” and the sooner we get that idea 
established at home and engraved on the continent of Europe the 
better for everybody. 

German high command stupidity forced our hand at a time 
when they had about finished France. I sat in on many occasions 
and listened to the appeals for performance of miracles to save the 
Allies. We did save France, and there is no question about that. 

Now she defaults her payment to us and loans gold to a neck- 
lace of petty powers to choke Germany. 

The net result of our participation in that war “to save democ- 
racy” was to shift the military control of Europe from Germany 
to France. 

No; I do not like to talk this way. I have no desire to see any- 
thing done to stir up international squabbling. But, at any cost, 
I am willing to do all in my power to prevent further damage to 
our own country. 

War debts is an intriguing subject. But once money is loaned, 
whether a war debt or any other kind, it is too late to think about 
possibilities of collection. That subject should be canvassed and 
understood before the money is loaned. That is why I am now 
talking about it. 

Inevitably the next stage of this farce or tragedy will involve 
attempts to get more of our earnings into the hands of for- 
eigners. Can they ever pay? How has Europe paid the small 
amount that was paid? 

The total principal and interest. paid back to us up to July, 
1931, when the Hoover moratorium was established, was $2,606,- 
000,000. Germany's reparation payments, 1924-1931, to the Allies 
were $2,500,000,000. American loans to Germany were $2,000,000,- 
000, exclusive of direct investments, which will lift the total to 
all they paid in reparation. In simple language, America loaned 
the money with which our debtors paid us. You don't have to be 
an Einstein to understand that. Who makes any money out of 
that kind of a deal? 

I have a feeling that this idea of America reducing or canceling 
war debts grew from seed planted by some of our unofficial am- 
bassadors. Many of our countrymen when they go abroad and 
accept hospitality which Europeans know how to use for pur- 
poses have a softening of the heart, if not the brain, and stand 
up at dinner parties and suggest just what their hosts have 
planned. There has been more of that kind of lamb shearing 
than we care to acknowledge. 

But we are under no moral or even remote obligation to do 
anything about it. 

German reparations can never be classed or compared with 
the debts of the Allies to America. The former are involuntary, 
forced at the point of guns, and the latter are entirely voluntary 
obligations, which produced facilities that saved nations. 

Aside from reparations, the Allies took land, commerce, and 
people from the central powers, worth many times their debt to 
us, and they will keep those prizes as long as their military power 
will permit. 

In all, Germany and her allies lost 1,435,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory, 57,110,000 inhabitants, and untold fortune in national 
resources in those territories. We got none of that. 

The Allies owe us a readjusted debt of about $11,000,000,000. 
The proposal frequently is made that we negotiate more liberal 
terms for them in exchange for favors that will permit us to sell 
more of our produce and products to them. 

America suddenly became the world’s greatest creditor Nation 
following the war and didn’t realize what it meant or how to act. 
We had always been a debtor Nation prior to that, and it was only 
during the war that huge holdings of our securities were pur- 
chased from Europe. England had been the great creditor nation. 

England could be a creditor nation. She required enormous 
imports to support her own population and greater ones to process 
and reship to the markets of the world. England was necessarily 
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a big buyer, and others could liquidate their debts to her by 
shipping goods, She needed them. 

America, on the other hand, requires very little from the out- 
side world. Her people will not lower tariffs to render her own 
helpless to secure work. When this fact, coupled with the impos- 
sibility of paying debts in gold, penetrates the minds of our 
people, we will give up the idea of being a creditor Nation to any 
except countries that produce what we can not and only up to 
the value of our necessary imports of those commodities. 

What’s the use of selling when the buyer can not pay what he 
already owes? I do not wish to appear facetious or to hammer 
on this point excessively. But it is a vital question, and ultimate 
ability as well as willingness to pay is a vital part of any deal. 

If the world is getting instruction these days in any basic sub- 
ject it is that refunding loans is not paying debts. It is a way 
out for those immediately responsible, but neither honest nor 
sound, and some day (as now) those upon whose shoulders the 
new maturities shall fall will again be perplexed beyond the ca- 
pacity of civilization to fathom. 

International debit balances can be paid only in gold, services, 
or goods. 

We already have too much gold to permit other nations to func- 
tion on a gold basis; so the question is, are we ready to take 
payment in goods and services? 

We can produce about everything we need except rubber, tea, 
coffee, nickel, tin, platinum, and a few odds and ends of minor 
economic importance totaling about $1,000,000,000 per year. We 
are almost independent in an economic sense. 

We are producing everything that we need other than those 
items. Therefore, if we take goods in excess of about $1,000,000,- 
000, the annual value of our essential imports, we must, to the 
degree that imports exceed make the deliberate choice of 
impairing some American industry, of reducing employment some- 
where. Are we prepared to do that? 

Foreign governmental debts could be paid over a period of time 
by our taking all our requirements of those nonproducible com- 
modities from the debtor nations and curtailing or suspending our 

during the period. I doubt if any other method can be 
found that will stand the test of time and experience. 

We can not collect in any other way. We do not want any of 
the German posesssions that were transferred to the Allies. We 
could not govern them to our advantage. Our Philippine expe- 
rience is sufficient. 

I am to concede that our debtors are up against a 
difficult situation and I doubt if they ever can pay by any method 
acceptable to us. However, it was of their own making. So far 
as they are concerned, the only thing at risk is their credit 
reputation. We can not make or break that; it is in their hands 
entirely. If they do not pay honest debts, their credit reputation 
will suffer. It had better be labeled now so that we will have a 
clear record in front of us when new loans are suggested. 

We might properly remind our debtors that American tourists 
and recent emigrants transfer about $1,000,000,000 of our money 
to Europe annually. That amount could and properly should be 
expended by Europe for American exports, and there is no reason 
why the profit on such transactions, about $100,000,000 annually, 
should not be applied to the governmental debt reduction. 

Please do not understand fram anything I may say to-night that 
I am indifferent to the growth and development of world accord. 
That is a laudable ideal, and this old world would be a happy place 
if we could attain it. 

The ordinary man in all countries is pretty much alike. All 
seem to have the same hopes, ambitions, and desire for human 
fellowship. 

I have seen, known, and lived with people in many parts of the 
world. To do that makes one tolerant and respectful of the 
personality of each nation. 

Last New Year’s Eve I sat in my home and heard the resonant 
tones of Big Ben in the tower of Parliament ring out the old year. 
Then the sounds from London streets came over the radio waves. 
A few hours later New York was doing the same thing. A few 
hours earlier they were doing it in the Near East. 

I could not stop my mind in its travel to places known to it and 
people everywhere. Whether in Japan, India, Ceylon, Egypt, Spain, 
Italy, France, Germany, Belgium, England, and all of Latin Amer- 
ica, as well as our great neighbors—Mexico and Canada—I could 
visualize a friendly group who think and act as do I. Some day, 
some how, we must learn how to live with all of them in decency. 
They want it, and so do we. 

My hope is that this question of war debts will be laid in the 
archives along with the notes of the Allies as they are now 
written, with a friendly letter sent to each of them saying that 
Uncle Sam will not ask the impossible and will await indefinitely 
for them to lift their obligations. Such a disposition may prove 
most useful in years to come. 

These matters are of the utmost importance to Americans at all 
times, but especially so to-day because representatives of our coun- 
try will soon sit, officially or as “ observers,” in a world economic 
conference. It is extremely important that they do not misrepre- 
sent us. 

Having done that, let’s get busy and do something for America 
and ourselves. Let’s try to find ways and means to use all our 
surplus earnings here profitably to investors and workers. It will 
be safer to investors and do good for America. 

Buy America can be justified and is an absolute necessity to the 
present and future prosperity of this land of ours. Buy Virginia, 
buy Nebraska, or any other subdivision of buy America is as un- 
sound as the buy-America movement is sound. 
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Buy America didn’t start that way. It started as buy France, 
A we required that period to 
respond. 

Neither Americans nor any other people will buy food, raw 
materials, automobiles, machinery, or any other necessity or luxury 
for sentimental reasons. Neither will they purchase because of 
indirect practical reasons, such as keeping their countrymen in 
other sections employed so they in turn may be buyers, possibly of 
the other fellow’s products. They buy on the sole basis of values. 

Their inability to see through the indirect cause of sustaining 
all domestic markets as a matter of enlightened self-interest ren- 
ders it absolutely essential that the Government have the power 
and use it constantly to protect, not render competitive or recip- 
rocal, all domestic production. 

“Buy America” is all right as a slogan, but without teeth it 
will not bite off much of our imports. 

It calls for a high degree of pure patriotism or intelligence to 

e a man to withstand temptation to purchase tempting 
products at tempting prices. 

Our friends, neighbors, and countrymen in New England have 
gone a long way to popularize and aid foreign anthracite. I am 
sure they would not do that if they realized how unnecessary for- 
eign miners are to them and how necessary regularly employed and 
paid American labor is to them and their own material welfare. 

“Buy America” must have teeth, and the only kind that will 
prove useful are high and prohibitive tariff rates. Such rates will 
saye those who can not see for themselves. 

Of course we may expect other countries to do the same thing. 
Who wouldn't? And it is the best thing they can do. But their 
enlightened self-interest will prevent their setting up tariffs that 
will injure their own people, who, by the way, should be a nation’s’ 
first concern. 

Truly, they may set up tariffs to protect and even encourage the 
development of new industries which are needed to render them 
more self-contained and economically and politically independent. 
Why not? A nation too dumb to do that for its own people is a 
bad credit risk. We would gain nothing by developing a big 
export business which gave us a credit balance with it. 

Veneer thinking has brought us much conversation and litera- 
ture about transplanting abroad of our factories because of our 
high tariff, and the resulting loss to American labor. 

Recently a reference was made to the decline in our trade with 
the Argentine. Our tariff laws were blamed. 

We used to allow hides to come in duty free. The tariff now is 
10 per cent ad valorem. We produce about enough hides for 
our own requirements, but have produced about 35 per cent of the 
world’s leather products. Our leather exports exceed those of any 
other country. 

Our choice was to favor leather producers in their export trade 
or insure American cattle raisers a better and fairer price for 
hides. Now a 10 per cent ad valorem duty is not much. I have 
imported millions of dollars worth of hides from the Argentine 
5 know that they have frequently ruined the American market 
price. 

We also imported tanning extracts from the Argentine. Just 
think, hides and the essential tanning ents both trans- 
ported 10,000 miles up here and shoes and belting shipped back. 
I have had them going both ways at the same time for years, and 
collected commissions and profits on the financing, purchases, 
sales, insurance, and rtation. 

The Argentine could justify it then while she was consolidating 
her country. But how silly it would be to-day. 

Of course, the Argentine-built leather factories and shoe fac- 
tories. Let's give others credit for having just ordinary sense. We 
are lucky that we were able to transplant our factories. The 
Argentine will have her own one way or another. Why not? 

In America we have shoe-producing capacity of 900,000,000 
per year. We consume about one-third of them and would like 
to export the remainder. Still we build new shoe factories in good 
times. Better build them in foreign countries; if we don't, others 
will do it. 

The whole world is gradually going that way. Nations too back- 
ward to make that readjustment are not good credit risks, What- 
ever they can not manufacture or produce locally in an economic 
manner they will buy abroad. But their credit will be good to 
the extent they can sell abroad, and not one cent more. 

There was a time when America shipped cotton to England and 
imported most of our cotton cloth from England. We quit that 
procedure as soon as we could. Just think of the urge to stop it. 
We saved going and coming, freight across the ocean, brokerage 
and buying and selling commissions, all the expense involved in 
international bookkeeping, interest on investment, cost of trans- 
fer of funds, insurance, and kept the British manufacturers’ profit 
at home. 

How many people, directly and indirectly, does the cotton textile 
industry support to-day? Everyone is a customer for the Ameri- 
can cotton grower who would not be here if all our cotton goods 
were imported. Wouldn’t he prefer them to foreign customers? 

Whenever America allows imports of articles that can be pro- 
duced here in a reasonable way she displaces American labor with 
a higher buying power than any other labor in the world, in favor 
of foreign labor. Certain American industries might derive tempo- 
rary benefits, but the long-pull interest of every American industry 
lies completely within the policy of “ Buy American.” We must 
sell that idea and keep it sold. 

Other subjects worthy of our attention are the soldiers’ bonus, 
inflation of our currency, additional efforts to put business more 
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under control of Government bureaucrats, easing up on the 
outmoded Sherman law. 

However, once we get the idea across that costs must be slashed 
and American industry must be protected, the other matters will 
move along in an orderly manner. 

The country is crying for leadership—one leadership on one 
subject—combined leadership of all men who are capable of 
recognizing that we face a national emergency and must have 
consolidation of thought on what is good for the country as a 
whole. Sectional and minority advantages must take a back seat. 

We have had enough of this disastrous economic warfare and 
sectional fighting for special advantages for minorities. There 
must be adjournment of such activities; we must call a truce 
if the back of this depression is to be broken. 

We can not produce prosperity by statute or proclamation, but 
America can do it any day that her sons decide to sit down with 
good will toward one another and pool their ability in the inter- 
ests of the whole Nation. 

We have a distinct civilization of our own in this country. 
Recent trends have shown a drift which should cause concern. 
Immigrants, children and grandchildren of immigrants, are equally 
interested with those of us who are sixth and seventh genera- 
tions of the first immigrants. 

All came over here seeking something to make a fuller life. 
It was and remains here. All can well join together in a great 
drive to the end that America may remain American. 

My hope, and I believe our country’s great need to-day, is that 
we may together guide efforts to solve common problems with 
good will and a determination to avoid hateful class or sectional 
struggles. Social and economic adjustments never are success- 
fully made in a hurry. Cooperation between all elements will 
minimize the inequalities of rates of change, which usually are 
the cause of danger zones and points of tension, in the economic 
evolutions of society. 

The promotion of human welfare in America is our first and 
immediate job. Bring on all the machinery and inventions—we 
will learn to use them to make life richer for all men. 


THE DEPRESSION, ITS CAUSE AND CURE—ARTICLE BY LIEUT. COM- 
MANDER GEORGE JOERNS 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article written by Lieut. Commander George 
Joerns, United States Navy, retired—The Depression, Cause 
and Cure—may be printed in the Recorp. It will be seen 
that Commander Joerns adds a note to his discussion of the 
subject in which he says: 


The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones 
of the writer and are not to be construed as official or refiecting 
the views of the Navy Department or the naval service at large. 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
THE DEPRESSION, CAUSE AND CURE 
By Lieut. Commander George Joerns, United States Navy, retired 


We will first state the cure. Then define the cause. The cure 
lies in limiting by law the top interest rate in the United States 
to 5 per cent, releasing into circulation $2,000,000,000 annually. 

The cause of this depression is two-ply. The cure is based 
on the cause. One-ply, the upper millstone, is the more than 
$200,000,000,000 of interest-bearing paper that these United States 
are plastered with. That paper has a backing of less than five 
billions of gold. Do not confuse paper with currency. In 
Europe the condition is worse with an equivalent gold backing of 
1 per cent or less of the outstanding interest-bearing paper. In 
some areas of Europe currency has disappeared, barter 
its place. Circulation anywhere devoted in too large part to the 
payment of interest is conducive to falling commodity prices, un- 
employment, and all the entailed social friction. The total of all 
interest-bearing paper in the world is $750,000,000,000 (in effect). 

Nor will the monetization of silver solve the problem. Silver is 
a commodity. So are potatoes. There will always be a standard 
whether it be the gold of the Occident or cows and wives in the 
Congo. The higher civilization sets and maintains the ultimate 
standard. The ratio of production of silver versus gold through- 
out the ages is said to have been constant in the proportion of 
14.5 to 1. The annual incremental increase in gold is said to be 
4 per cent. The world gold supply is now stated to be $11,500,- 
000,000. Therefore, the world added thereto this last year $460,- 
000,000. By that logic there will be added still more next year. 
Doubtful mathematics in the face of apparently diminishing gold 
production. Neglecting the arts, the world silver stock is worth 
precisely $800,000,000, assuming that precisely the same relative 
quantity of gold and silver are melted up in the arts, which they 
are not. At any rate, converting that $800,000,000 worth of silver 
into legal tender would not be a flea bite in the problem facing us, 

Of course, if it be intended to remonetize silver at a value 
higher than its gold value, thereby playing Santa Claus to the 
lesser civilizations, that is a horse of a different color. Our gold 
mentality goes back a quarter of a century to India, where we 
saw natives kneeling before their braziers melting up British 
shillings to be fashioned into silver bracelets retailed to tourists or 
in multiple encasing the arms of their womenfolk in display of 
family wealth. Now we hear that chromium-plated ware has 
caught the fancy of these East Indians. It needs no polishing. 
That more physical effort relegated to leisure. Our gold mentality 
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again inquires, Did you ever hear of a currency that was not a 
managed currency? When your Neanderthal forebear purchased 
one attractive wife by the expenditure of one pretty sea shell, 
the principle of a managed currency was exemplified. The Cre- 
ator in His wisdom had made pretty seashells and attractive wives 
relatively scarce. It can also be cemonstrated that this is the 
basis of monogamy. 

Neither will the commodity dollar solve matters, for in its col- 
lision with other commodity dollars the final referee will be gold. 
Nor will indiscriminate tariff reductions ameliorate. Such a step 
at one and the same time lowers the American standard of liy- 
ing and increases American unemployment. In the last analysis 
foreign tariff barriers are not reprisal but defense against the 
remorseless advance of machinery., Interesting corollary thereto 
is the fact that the machine itself is exporting machinery in 
increasing quantities to be manned by cheap foreign labor. 
Tariff reciprocity is both illusion and delusion. All of this shunts 
us back to our original premise, emphasizing that value in the 
United States is being slowly concentrated into money, the dollar 
33 in value every day, while everything else loses some of 

worth. 

The other ply, the nether millstone, is the relentless progress of 
machinery and inyention. The United States produces annually 
two-thirds of the world’s patentable inventions. The machine 
produces, the individual consumes. 

The march of machinery has already discounted and offset any 
possible benefits of currency inflation. The machine is ever in 
advance and too swift. The soldiers’ bonus of $2,200,000,000 if paid 
with greenbacks on a 120,000,000-population basis would inflate 
the currency $19 per capita. The effect thereof would be arti- 
ficial prosperity for a year after which the sum total would lan- 
guish in idle reservoirs of capital. The effect would not be the 
continuing effect enforced by the lowering of interest rates as here 
Suggested. It is idle to talk of a 30-hour week for labor until 
interest rates have been brought into line with the conditions 
facing us on the threshold of a new era. The per capita circu- 
lation of currency in 1920 was $54. It is now $45. Paying the 
bonus as aforesaid would shoot it up to $64. Proponents have 
offered as a check against untoward inflation the alternative of 
retiring a portion of these greenbacks by substituting interest- 
bearing Government bonds if, and when, the commodity price 
level tended to rise to too great a height. The real danger would 
lie in the possible depletion of the gold reserve by the injection 
of such a quantity of circulating media into the currency stream, 
technical reserve ratios to the contrary notwithstanding. If our 
Army engineers, who successfully built the Panama Canal, were 
ordered to temporarily divert the Potomac River from its course 
opposite the Washington Monument, excavate the river bed, install 
steel and concrete vaults at that point, into which we could pour 
our more than four billions of gold, then return the Potomac to 
its course, we might hazard paying the bonus as indicated. A 
mismanaged currency then would not contribute to the gayety of 
nations. 

The productive energies of the American people are burdened 
by an inordinate interest charge. True, some of the $200,000,- 
000,000 of paper afore referred to bears an interest rate of less 
than 5 per cent. However, a great deal of it bears a rate of 6, 7, 
and 8 per cent. Some of the short-term farm paper running as 
high as 10 per cent. If an average be struck and the legal in- 
terest rate be fixed at not higher than 5 per cent, a saving of 
more than 1 per cent, more than $2,000,000,000 per year would be 
effected and immediately released into circulation. True, in- 
terest seeks reinvestment, but at 6 per cent and more with safety. 
Failing that, it now sulks in hoarding. The legal-reserve require- 
ments of the member banks of the Federal reserve system are 
close to $2,000,000,000. These member banks have already piled 
up an additional 25 per cent excess. 

Wages have been slashed. Farm prices were 61 per cent of the 
1910-1914 average when these thoughts were first reduced to 
writing in April, 1932. Farm prices are still lower as we near the 
commencement of a new year (1933). It is time we slashed the 
wages of capital, meaning interest. We do not blame capital 
fighting for its wages. It should cease using human wages as a 
stalking horse. Its continued assault on wages indicates lack of 
intelligence. Inept, brainless, leaderless, it admits ion of 
but one organ, stomach. Reducing large sections of the popula- 
tion to peonage and helotry is not conducive to orderly amortiza- 
tion of its outstanding paper. At the present rate it will soon be 
sprawled flat on its back baying for help. 

There are more than 8,000,000 unemployed (April, 1932). There 
will continue to be more than 8,000,000 unemployed next year, 
the year after that, and ad infinitum, unless a major surgical 
operation is performed, and soon. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and allied constructive efforts were a necessary stop- 
gap. The patient is ready for the operating table. The appendix 
has burst and has to come out. The operation will be without 
ether. The patient is already too weak. 

Fixing the legal interest rate at not more than 5 per cent in the 
United States is not so awkward and involved. It has been set at 
certain rates by the individual States. It may have to be done 
through a constitutional amendment. The due-process and gen- 


eral-welfare clauses of the Constitution will have to be balanced 
one against the other in the enactment. 

Rents will come down. The reported drop of only 8 per cent in 
1931 is entirely out of line with the drop in other lines. What has 
held them up? The interest charges on mortgages, not deficiency 
in building. There has been surfeit of dwelling space. True, due 
to vacancies, there has been a flood of second-mortgage foreclosures, 
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but not sufficient to drastically alter the whole picture. Many 
vacancies are induced by families doubling up. 

Many American preferred stocks pay dividends of 6 and 7 per 
cent. The term “dividends” in this instance is a misnomer. It is 
really interest paid by industry for money borrowed from the 
public. They should be included herewith, but not confused with 
common stock. The small holder of preferred stock will collec- 
tively probably holler the loudest and individually benefit the most 
by the drop in rents above referred to. 

Seven per cent equipment trusts of one western railroad are sell- 
ing at par. These are a first lien on physical properties and the 
finest kind of collateral. A saving of 2 per cent will be reflected in 
increased betterments, employing more labor, hence increased 
trafic, bringing lower freight rates. Emphatically so if these effects 
be applied to the railroads in general. 

We pay life-insurance companies 6 per cent for the loan of our 
own money. A saving of 1 per cent on a $2,000 loan will buy a 
radio. Just now we are waiting until radios get cheaper or they 
give them away. 

We have suggested a constitutional amendment as a remedy. 
We here advance several accelerators in connection therewith. It 
may be possible to bring about a general lowering of interest rates 
within the United States by simple legislative enactment. Namely, 
by taxing into the Federal Treasury all interest in excess of 
5 per cent earned on foreign securities hereafter sold to American 
citizens. Although the immediate effect of this might be negli- 
gible, the net result in a very short time would be an ever increas- 
ing volume of idle capital within the United States coming into 
violent competition with present interest rates. Unmatured loans 
would be sought out, taken up and refinanced at lower interest 
rates. We are the largest single reseryoir of capital. Our incre- 
mental increase In wealth is normally 4 per cent annually. There 
should be an immediate psychological effect having a tendency to 
lower interest rates. Our present-day rates of interest are archaic. 
Precisely what they were in George Washington's time. In that 
day and age, two hundred and odd years ago, man was the unit of 
toil and his own defense against mass usury. In our day the ma- 
chine has become the unit of toil and man either comes across 
or starves. 

The effect of such suggested legislation would be in the future 
to throw the mantle of protection around American investors in 
foreign securities. Our average American is entitled to that pro- 
tection. It will be impossible to lure him and deceive him by a 
high interest-bearing offering. Five per cent foreign paper will 
have to be offered to him at 80 in order to earn 6 per cent. Or 
offered to him at 70 to earn 7 per cent. The position of the 
foreign borrower immediately becomes untenable. Under these 
inhibitions foreign securities actually floated would tend to be 
gilt edged so far as the American investor was concerned. The 
Federal Government would be exercising its police powers in these 
premises. We would be putting the world on notice as regards 
interest rates. 

Another accelerator would be as follows: Impound in the 
Federal all interest in excess of 4 per cent paid to 
American holders of existing foreign securities. Such impounded 
sums to be tagged with a label, to wit, “France, Bulgaria, etc., 
come and get it.” Such impounded sums to be credited to the 
concerned governments in payment for American raw and manu- 
factured products purchased by their citizens. Such transactions 
to be contingent upon the shipping of such in American 
bottoms. The constitutionality of such enactment might be ques- 
tioned on the grounds that it takes property from one class of 
property owners without benefit to give to another (as between 
American citizens). On the contrary, it creates benefit. The 
benefit of insurance of principal and in instances the possible 
restoration to service in case of defaulted debt. 

Foreign securities held by American investors have been esti- 
mated at $10,000,000,000. Three billion dollars thereof is already 
reported in default. It is currently reported that the British 
similarly have owing to them $20,000,000,000, exclusive of inter- 
governmental debts. If we executed the foregoing and they fol- 
lowed our example, the stimulus to world trade would be tre- 
mendous. The impetus to our own shipping might make for 
logical Budget reductions in our mail subsidies. As an induce- 
ment to British cooperation in these premises we might recal- 
culate their governmental debt to us at an interest rate 1 per 
cent less than the rate used in funding said debt, thus bringing 
the terms to them more in line with those accorded the other 
nations at the time of the debt-funding agreements. At any rate 
if you wish to effect a breach in foreign tariff walis without 
jeopardy to American labor, the foregoing will do it. At least 
$600,000,000, or 2 per cent of $30,000,000,000, would be released 
into foreign trade annually, of course decreasing slowly as these 


debts extinguish. 

Our objective is, therefore, the laying of a logical foundation 
for reduction in international and domestic interest rates. These 
are the key log in this world economic jam. Although all our 
other efforts may be well-intentioned, in the larger view we may 
be only imitating the dog chasing his tail around the stump. It 
all heads up into currency. Volume of currency minus (without) 
velocity of currency equals depression. Siphoning off vast sums 
by media of interest payments into idle reservoirs of capital will 
not get the economic engine off its dead center in this new era 
of overexpanded plant capacity. 

This guano rock is cluttered with the fossil remains of extinct 
peoples, whose chief slogan in their day had been, “It can’t be 
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Notre.—The opinions or assertions contained herein are the 
private ones of the writer and are not to be construed as official 
or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the naval 
service at large. 

GEORGE JOERNS. 


BALANCING THE BUDGET—-STATEMENT BY SENATOR BORAH 


Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a very 
able statement by the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] on the subject of balancing the Budget. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The question of balancing the Budget is again being urged. 1 
venture the opinion that the Budget will not and can not be 
balanced except on paper, and that briefly, either now or under 
the incoming administration, until we settle the currency ques- 
tion. It can not be done any more than you can build a house 
upon a receding sandbar. 

With commodrty prices near the bottom and still slowly falling, 
with the purchasing power of the masses near the minimum and 
still diminishing, with taxes increasing in amount but diminish- 
ing in returns, with the value of the dollar appreciating and mort- 
gages and taxes responding accordingly, there is no such thing as 
balancing the Budget except on paper and temporarily. 
been made to cut Government 
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$500,000,000 by increase-of` taxes, the sales tax. That is a cruel 
of diminishing 
decrease of purchasing power. At a time when underconsumption 
is a malady which menaces our whole social structure there can 
be no justification for aggravating the malady. If we can not 
stabilize prices, to lay on a sales tax which strikes at those least 
able to pay 18 to accentuate the fall in prices and discourage and 
decrease purchasing power. We are traveling in a vicious circle 
toward economic collapse. y 

In 1929 the national income was about $85,200,000,000; in 1932, 
about $37,500,000,000. Our national income now is about equal 
to the taxes of the people, city, State, and national, together with 
the interest falling due on private indebtedness. We have already 

eached the point when, measured against interest and taxes, the 
income of the Nation is about zero. 

To put a tax on the poorer people until we have done some- 
thing to raise and stabilize the. prices of commodities is not wise 
from an economic standpoint, and socialiy it is an iniquity. 

At the present time we are on the gold standard in this coun- 
try. The rest of the world, except France, which, owing to cer- 
tain reasons not necessary to discuss here, does not affect greatly 
our situation, is on a managed-currency basis. While our dollar 
climbs in value their currency is accommodated to their economic 
situation. The result is that we are not only losing our foreign 
markets but we are losing our domestic markets. Important lines 
of business are actually being closed because they can not com- 
pete in the markets with the products coming in and deluging 
our home markets from countries on a cheaper-currency basis, 
The fish business on the Pacific coast is being literally ruined. 
The countries off the gold standard are literally taking over the 
fish industry. The farmer also is feeling the effect of the compe- 
tition in the same way. Other important lines of industry feel 
the effect of it. To talk about balancing the Budget and laying 
on heavier taxes without any accompanying program to meet this 
situation is to invite further depression, further distress, if not 
something worse. 

is going to be difficult—and I believe impossible to balance 

the et, certainly to keep it balanced, until you balance. the 

budget of the taxpayers. Is there any way to bring about the 

latter until you devise a plan for increasing the prices of com- 

odities? Is there any way to do that 8 through xeflation, 
through adjustment of the money problem e 5 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask leave to have pub- 
lished in the Record portions of an article appearing in the 
December issue of Scribner’s Magazine, by Stuart Chase, 
entitled “ Government Economy.” 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, and it is as follows: 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 
By Stuart Chase 


Our best people, having deflated wages to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, except perhaps the wage earners, are now turning their 
attention to taxes. It appears that strict economy on the part of 
the several governments—Federal, State, and local—and a drastic 
reduction of the “crushing burden of taxation,” are at once the 
royal road out of the depression, and a mandatory policy for the 
future. It appears that paying the veterans’ bonus would bank- 
rupt Uncle Sam. It appears finally that Government expenditures 
have been advancing by leaps and bounds, alarmingly out of line 
with population growth and the course of the national income. It 
is dificult to pick up a newspaper without finding a polemic on 
this sorry state of affairs, delivered by imposing generalissimos of 
finance and industry, or by public-spirited economy leagues, sup- 
ported with the most appalling figures. 
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Mr. Bernard Baruch, in a recent number of the Nation's Busi- 
ness, provides a typical example. After stating that Government 
costs in 1932 will eat up fifteen billions out of a total national 
income of forty-five billions—one dollar in three—he concludes: 
“If we balance the Federal Budget on a billion-dollar cut, there 
will be no necessity for palliatives. It is the key to economic 
recovery.” Waiving the statistical question of precisely how one 
billion lopped from fifteen can provide a magic key, we are moved 
to inquire why Mr. Baruch and his friends believe so sincerely that 
there is a key in the tax door at all. The wage deflation, thorough 
and workmanlike as it was, did not carry us very far forward. It 
is arguable that, by annihilating a good many billions of purchas- 
ing power, it has carried us appreciably backward. Will a whole- 
sale deflation of Government expenditures be any more successful? 

As an almost congenital foe of economic waste, I should be the 
first to welcome a spirited onslaught on any major channel of lag, 
leak, and friction, whether governmental or private, but somehow 
this particular campaign leaves me both cold and curious. Are 
the statements true, to begin with? Why is the attack so sudden 
and so well o ized? What is behind it? What will be its prob- 
able economic effect if victoriously carried through? ?? 


FACTS AND FACTS 


Before me is a stout volume entitled “ Financial Conditions and 
Operations of the National Government, 1921-1930," by Dr. W. F. 
Willoughby, director of the Institute for Government Research, 
On page 3 the author says: 

“There has been an unfortunate tendency for public attention 
to be concentrated too largely upon such single items as the total 
poma to governments in the form of taxes, total expenditures 

y governments, and the like. An increase in taxes has been 
viewed as, per se, an evil. Such a position is wholly an illogical 
one. Though governments may spend more, they do more; and it 
may well be that the increased demand made upon the taxpayers 
is more than offset by the additional service rendered to him. 
The really important things are not so much the grand totals of 
government revenues and expenditures as the sources from which 
such reyenues are derived and the purposes to which the ex- 
penditures are devoted.” 

Doctor Willoughby goes on to show how, due to clumsy methods 
of accounting, the official reports of the Federal Government may 
be misconstrued, and highly dubious conclusions arrived at. If, 
for instance, postal expenses are included with other Government 
expenses, the total is inflated by some seven hundred millions. 
Such a total is meaningless. Postal revenues must be considered 
as an offset. 

Indeed it requires a solid book for Doctor Willoughby to analyze 
the official reports, eliminate the duplications and irrelevancies, 
and so finally get down to what the United States Government 
actually costs us and what we really pay in taxes. Here are his 
final figures: 

Federal Government 
[In billions of dollars] 


Actual 
Total ex- 
operating 
costs | Penditures 


3.9 48 49 
3.2 41 3.5 
29 3.6 3.0 
27 3.8 3.2 
2.8 3.5 3.0 
27 3.6 32 
27 3.8 3.3 
28 3.7 3.2 
2.9 3.6 3.4 
2.9 3.8 3.5 


Since 1921 and 1922 there has been a decline in the actual costs 
of operating the Federal Government, a decline in total expendi- 
tures—which include refunding operations and investments—and 
a decline in total net taxes. Operating costs dropped a cool bil- 
lion dollars in 10 years. “Taken as a whole,” says Doctor Wil- 
loughby, this showing can not but be deemed to be very credit- 
able to those having direct responsibility for the conduct of public 
affairs.” He is right. It is a remarkably good showing. es 
on this refined basis are not available for 1931 and 1932, but in 
view of the hue and cry for economy and balanced budgets, I 
think it extremely probable that operating costs have not in- 
creased to any extent in these years. Total expenditures, on the 
other hand, are probably mounting, due primarily to the invest- 
ment in the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. This is a 
capital, not an operating outlay. Theoretically the loans which 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation advances will some day 
be paid back. (Personally I believe that some of them are already 
decomposed beyond resuscitation, but that is for the future to 
decide.) 

Doctor Willoughby is probably the outstanding authority on 
Federal Budget and financial analysis in the country. Frankly I 
do not see how his unimpeachable figures help the tax deflation- 
ists, in their campaign to scare us to death with mounting Fed- 
eral costs. There have been no mounting Federal costs in the 
past decade, but the reverse. Furthermore, from 1919 to 1931, 
the national debt was reduced almost $10,000,000,000, or at the 
rate of more than $800,000,000 a year. 

a . . s se s . 
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The economy gentlemen, furthermore, have been careless about 
their accounting. Mr. Baruch claims a $15,000,000,000 cost of 
government in 1932, He can only mean total expenditures, but the 
impression he gives is total taxes“ $15,000,000,000 which must be 
taken out of a probable income from wealth-producing effort of 
$45,000,000,000." Total taxes, direct and indirect, in 1932, will 
not reach $10,000,000,000, in my opinion, and in any event will be 
far short of $15,000,000,000. Expenditures may or may not reach 
$15,000,000,000. The difference between total expenditures and 
taxes, as Doctor Willoughby so painfully worked out, is made up 
of capital outlays, loans, refunding operations and the like. Mr. 
Baruch and his friends lump operating costs and capital outlays 
together to make an impressive total. In 1932, national and local 
governments are borrowing, respectively, from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, for public works, for unemployment relief, 
for operating deficits. The first is theoretically self-liquidating, 
the second is a capital outlay—the sort of expenditure which no 
business ever dreams of classing with operating expenses—the 
third and fourth are operating costs which must be met out of 
future taxes, but which are not a load—save for interest charges— 
on the taxpayer to-day. Such loans come from national savings, 
even from hoardings, not from current national income. 

In 1919 Federal expenditures alone were some nineteen billions. 
Would Mr. Baruch claim that this was part of the tax burden for 
the year? Most of it was met by Liberty bond sales. Well, we are 
in another war now, a war against starvation, and the Government 
is repeating the 1919 financial formula, though on a far more 
modest scale. 

TAXES AND THE BUSINESS CYCLE 


Up to the time when the current depression became acutely 
painful, there were no vociferous economy leagues, and no out- 
cries against the “crushing burden of taxation "—save from those 
congenital rugged individualists who sit in club windows year in 
and year out, chanting, with just a touch of monotony, that the 
world is going to the dogs. Indeed, as we have seen, there was 
really very little to cry out about. In 1931 and 1932 taxes—though 
not Government expenditures—have possibly even declined a little. 
But—and here we come to the point—they have not come down so 
fast nor so far as wheat, hogs, rubber, coffee, copper, and gents’ 
furnishings; not nearly so far as wages. 

In the downswing of the business cycle three classes of 
refuse stubbornly to join the dive to the center of the earth: (1) 
Interest and long-term leases, (2) public-utility rates, and (3) 
taxes. While raw materials, wholesale prices, security prices, 
profits, wages, retail prices, go over the precipice, one after another, 
the bondholder, the landlord with a long-term lease, the utility 
companies, and the Government cling to the side of the cliff. 
Interest and leaseholds, which may be in the aggregate 15 per cent 
of the national income when the latter is one hundred billions, 
leap to 30 per cent when it gurgles down to fifty billions. Simi- 
larly taxes, which may be 10 per cent, climb to 20 per cent. Fur- 
thermore, as prices fall, the interest dollar and the tax dollar 
themselves grow heavier. 

The Nation becomes acutely aware of the painful implications of 
fixed charges. When the command is “down,” they stiffly stand 
up. It is true that all have been forced down a littl 
repudiations, bankruptcies, dispossessions of tenants, inability to 
pay taxes on the part of many farmers—but the net decline has 
not been great. Out of a total bonded and mortgage indebtedness 
of some two hundred billions, Mr. Lawrence Dennis estimates a 
shrinkage due to repudiation of only ten billions for the depression 
to date. 

The reason for the lamentations on the part of our best people 
now moves sharply into focus. Their incomes have steeply re- 
ceded while their taxes have remained practically at par. Their 
coal bills and chauffeurs’ wages have come down while their 
property taxes and assessments haye not. On the profit-and-loss 
account of nearly every business enterprise, taxes, together with 
interest and long-term leases, stand armored against the pruning 
to which all other items of outgo have been rigorously sub- 
jected. (Taxes on income recede with income—unless rates are 
drastically raised—but other forms do not. The really tremen- 
dous decline in income taxes seems to have escaped the notice 
of the Economy Committee altogether.) The drive for the defa- 
tion of taxes is thus clearly a phenomenon of the current down- 
swing of the business cycle, and not a cumulative historical 
grievance. It is safe to say that if normalcy came coyly dancing 
in to-morrow, the overworked secretaries of these busy leagues 
would be presently out of their jobs. 

In the present impasse we can readily see the point of view 
and sympathize with it to a degree. A somewhat puzzling factor 
initially, however, is that we hear so little about fixed charges 
other than taxes. The burden of interest has grown even faster 
than total consumer expenditure in the past 10 years and consti- 
tutes from many points of view, particularly the farmer’s point 
of view, a more ominous threat than taxes. I have yet to hear 
any organized clamor against the fact that railroad rates, tele- 
phone charges, power and light rates, gas bills, remain largely 
undiminished. And how about long-term leases? I audit a com- 
pany in New York paying, on a 10-year lease, $4 a foot for office 
5 . Across the street we are offered far better space in a 
brand-new building for $1 a foot. But, squirm and wriggle as 
we may, so far we have been helpless. 

Why pick on taxes? Well, I will tell you why. Our best people 
are by definition members of the creditor class. They hold the 
bulk of the two hundred billions of bonds and mortgages; they 
hold the long-term leases, the stock in the railroads and public 
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utilities. It would hardly do for them to cavil at their major 
sources of income. So, with the utmost logic and consistency, 
they concentrate the attack on the one fixed charge which does 
not appear on both sides of their balance sheets. (They may 
wake up some day, however, to find that it does.) This is all 
right for them, but is it all right for the rest of us? How will 
the defiation of taxes affect the common run of citizens? What 
will it do to the economic system as a whole? 


WHAT DO WE GET FOR OUR TAXES? 


We remember that Doctor Willoughby pointed out in strong 
terms the illogic of the notion that an increase in taxes was per 
se an evil. It is as absurd as holding that increases in health 
services or education are per se an evil. It all depends on what 
you get for your money. 

We should also remember that the tax-deflation drive is en- 
gineered chiefly by men who still live in the nineteenth century, 
that period when the most important thing in life was to save, 
invest, produce, conquer a virgin continent; men who have never 
grasped the implications of the twentieth century with its ever- 
widening gap between purchasing power and technological ad- 
vance. Fifty years ago there was something to be said for the 
idea that government expenditures were largely nonproductive 
and hence wasteful from the business point of view. To-day 
that idea has passed into limbo, With a capital structure built 
vastly in excess of the available purchasing power, government 
expenditures, so far as they can put purchasing power into cir- 
culation, may be vital not only to society at large but to business 
itself. This increasingly obvious deduction the good Victorians 
have never made. 

Suppose for the moment we assume that government costs are 
in the nature of an extravagance and a luxury; have the elder 
statesmen ever paused to consider the phenomenal increases in 
other luxury trades in recent years? While taxes moved slug- 
gishly forward after 1922, motor-car expenditures jumped from 
5.9 billions to 11.4 billions by 1929—a gain of 93 per cent. The 
greater proportion of this traffic is a pure, pleasurable luxury. 
The drink and narcotics bill in the same period increased 81 per 
cent; jewelry and gadgets 44 per cent, personal adornment (chiefly 
beauty parlors and cosmetics) 81 per cent (figures from the 
Doane-Jordan study cited before). Is it soberly held that ex- 
penditures for luxuries and gimcracks of this nature are wise and 
fruitful while governmental expenditures are wasteful and perni- 
cious? The protesting gentlemen seem to have lost a sense of 
proportion. Incidentally, our total recreation bill, private and 
commercialized, is about equal to our total tax bill. We spend as 
much for fun as for the Government. 

Well, what do we get for our taxes? For local taxes we get pri- 
marily schools, roads, police protection, and the services n 
to keep people from trampling one another to death in the con- 
gestion of great cities. By and large I think these fully as impor- 
tant as chewing gum or beauty shops. For our national taxes we 
get primarily an Army and a Navy. Whether this service is im- 
portant depends on one's point of view. 

We have no conception—unless we stop to think for a moment— 
of how the automobile, electric traction, and the elevator have 
demanded an enormous increase in Government expenditure in 
the departments of road building, traffic regulation, water supply, 
fire protection, sanitation, health protection, and congestion anti- 
dotes generally. Without these antidotes Megalopolis would go to 
pieces in half an hour. They are a stark matter of life and death 
to city populations. To talk of abolishing them is suicidal non- 
sense; even trimming them is dangerous business, not to be under- 
taken without the most exhaustive analysis. 

In addition, the Government furnishes many other things which 
I, a hound for waste, find difficult to place in the category of 
economic extravagance and loss. Here, for instance, are play- 
grounds, parks, recreation facilities, child welfare, the Postal Serv- 
ice, the Bureau of Standards, the constructive work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Forest Service, the administration of 
justice, the pure food and drug control, the census, the Geological 
Survey, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Coast Guard, the Li- 
brary of Congress, the Federal Trade Commission—where once 
upon a time I labored for four years. Such services—only a small 
fraction have been named—not only represent sounder economic 
activity than cosmetics and Rolls Royces, but some of them repre- 
sent activities absolutely indispensable to the public and to busi- 
ness itself, in a complicated interlocked machine civilization. It 
was all very well to confine Government to police power, national 
defense, and the currency in 1832, when every local community 
was largely self-supporting. To wish to do so to-day is an impos- 
sible nostalgia. We can not function as a Nation without exten- 
sive social expenditures. 


But the attack on the veterans is, I fear, only the spear point 
for a general onslaught upon Government expenditure as such. 
The National Economy League, for instance, lists elimination of all 
unnecessary Government expenditures as its prime objective and 
the veterans’ subsidy as its first specific objective. If wholesale 
progress is made with the major objective, we may see all kinds of 
social legislation, health and recreation services, vital public-works 
programs, bureaus of standards, children’s bureaus, public-employ- 
ment agencies, educational and research work hamstrung and crip- 
pled for years to come, while expenditures for personal adornment 
and narcotics and drink will pursue their businesslike advance. 
Already education, health, and research have begun to suffer seri- 
ously. Indeed it is quite possible that many of these cardinal Gov- 
ernment functions will be quietly starved out, while the war heroes 
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work their feet ever more firmly into the trough. Foiled by the 
nE pir ban rah tar sige 0 
ew satisfaction y may by ping operations in health 
and social legislation. 
THE BALANCE WHEEL 


Finally we come to the basic problem of Government thrift and 
economy in a period of serious deflation. Admirable as the elimi- 
nation of waste may be in the abstract, it is a question how far 
governments should prune their budgets—which always means 
throwing men and women on the street—at a time when upwards 
of one-quarter of the normally “gainfully employed” are totally 
unemployed. Is the present the psychological moment for drastic 
Government retrenchment? Faced with a like question in Eng- 
land, Mr. J. M. Keynes, perhaps the world’s foremost economist, has 
this to say: “If we carry ‘economy’ of every kind to its logical 
conclusion, we shall find that we have balanced the budget at 
naught on both sides, with all of us flat on our backs starving to 
death from a refusal, for reasons of economy, to buy one another's 
services. Economy is only useful from the national point of view 
in so far as it diminishes our consumption of imported goods. For 
the rest its fruits are entirely wasted in unemployment, business 
losses, and reduced savings.” 

It so happens that the Government is the one employer in a 
time of tragic deflation which can carry its force; by means of 
public works it can even add to its pay roll. No private business 
can afford to do so. The Government is the one hope of maintain- 
ing purchasing power. It can, if it must, borrow and inflate; it 
can order a capital levy; it can step up tax rates upon incomes and 
inheritances in the higher brackets. That such action connotes a 
certain risk is manifest, but emergencies require drastic remedies. 
Says Mr. Keynes: 

“The idea that a public-works program represents a desperate 
risk to cure a moderate evil is the reverse of truth. It is a negli- 
gible risk to cure a monstrous anomaly.” And again: To bring 
up the bogy of inflation as an objection to expenditure [by the 
State] is like warning a patient who is wasting away from emacia- 
tion of the dangers of excessive corpulence.” Prosperity can never 
be restored by spending less but only by spending more. 

When the State spends money for operating mses or public 
works, it at least secures something for its outlay. A rigid pro- 
gram of economy might so far shatter purchasing power and 
provoke unemployment that the dole, naked and wholesale, would 
be the only substitute for revolution. With the dole the State 
secures nothing useful whatever for its money. But for its own 
preservation it may have to pay the dole, not only to unemployed 
veterans but to all unemployed. Something for something is a 
sounder economy 5 than something for nothing. 

Granted that balance-wheel argument is well founded, 
what if we simply can not pay our taxes? Uncounted thousands 
of farmers can not pay them to-day, nor can a good many city 
folks. If we can not pay them, we can not pay them. The Gov- 
ernment, however, can still carry on by stiffer income taxes plus 
loans, plus inflation of the currency. This is precisely what we 
did in the war. Economy, admirable as it may be in theory, has 
the clear possibility of making the depression worse—precisely as 
wage cutting made it worse. Do we want to do this; do we want 
to reduce Government expenditure at the risk of further reducing 
purchasing power, which will result, among other things, in a 
still smaller fund with which to pay taxes? This is the real 
question which the tax deflationists must face. They certainly 
have not faced it yet. They have looked at only one side of the 
equation, 

From the longer point of view, a program of rigid Government 
economy may turn out to be a mistake of the first order. The 
one major means for balancing the tipping scales between pro- 
duction and purchasing power in the years before us is quite 
possibly Government employment—particularly in the public- 
works division. Industry has solemnly guaranteed to produce the 
same output with increasingly fewer men. In some modern auto- 
matic plants there is not a human being in the factory. Ma- 
chines, directed by remote control, do the entire job themselves. 
Mr. Howard Scott estimates that if we return to the 1929 level of 
output we can absorb only 55 per cent of the present unem- 
ployed, so great has been the march of efficiency and labor-saving 
devices during the depression. 

What do you propose to do with the other 45 per cent, Mr. 
Down-with-Government-Activity? It is distinctly conceivable 
that there may be just three things you can do with these men 
and women—give them useful work in public employ, put them 
upon the dole, or chloroform them. 


BANKING ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (S. 4412) to 
provide for the safer and more effective use of the assets of 
Federal reserve banks and of national banking associations 
to regulate interbank control, to prevent the undue diversion 
of funds into speculative operations, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the Senate has now 
amended the branch-banking section of the pending bill to 
provide that the branch-banking privilege so far as na- 
tional banks are concerned shall follow the status estab- 
lished by State law in respect to the State privilege. I 
have a schedule which briefly summarizes the State status in 
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respect to this problem in the 48 States; and inasmuch as 
this phase of the matter is of great importance in the inter- 
pretation of the proposed law, I ask that it may be printed 
in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the matter was ordered printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
Branch banking 


States permitting 
8 branch t banking | States prohibiting Estes Devine xe 
— . — within limi branch banking | #islation 
Gi 1 New Hampshire. 
Galtornia, I rein? North Dakota. 
Maryland. Kentucky.‘ South Dakota 
Mary! entucky. 0 
North Carolina. Louisiana.“ Wyoming. 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina. 
Vermont.“ 
Virginia. Mississippi. u 
Montana. u 
New Jersey. u 
Total, 9 Total, 16. Total, 5. 


j a or municipality. 

me county, 
3 “Office” to receive deposits and pay checks permitted in contiguous counties if 
no bank is located in city or town in which such office is proposed to be located. eat 
5 No eee regarding branches; Kas ork 3 Sexe establishmen 

itional offices or agencies to receive deposits and pay checks. 

+ By force of law, this State has branch banking although not specifically granted 
by legislative enactment. 

Same eee E —.— 

1 Same county or adio county. 

Same town. iy 5 

No La regarding branches, but state-wide establishment of agencies 


t 

10 Industrial banks“ may establish branches in city or village of head office; but 
no 2 covering establishment of branches by other banking institutions. 

1 Same city. = 

u Consolidated bank may operate offices of consolidating banks if in same or adjoin- 
8 town, township, borough or vil and where institutions located 
in same county have merged, at the locations of the offices of merged institutions in 
such county. 


u City limits. r 

u Beinn city, or city or vil contiguous thereto or county or counties in which 
municipality containing main located, 

1 Corporate limits of same place. 


n County in which principal office is located and principal banking business is 


N city, at location of closed bank; and ‘‘stations"’ with limited functions in 


places deprived of banking facilities in same county. 
Statistics respecting the banking facilities of the country, with 
particular reference to bankless communities which may not be 
served except by branch facilities, as of July 1, 1932 
UNITED STATES 
12,912 towns with banks: 
Banks. 


44. nl nnn EES 19, 183 

Banks and branches 2 22, 327 

9,518 towns with 1 bank per cent__ 73.72 

2.272 towns with 2 banks do 17.59 

11,790 towns with 1 or 2 banks do 91.31 

1,122 towns with 3 or more banks do... 8.69 
12,912 towns with banks do... 100 


Towns that became bankless during the last fiscal year, July, 
1931, to July 1, 1932, 1,373 (1 year only). 

Mr. KEAN. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate consider the pending Glass bill section by section 
instead of debating it as we have heretofore. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
persist in that request. My own desire is to have the out- 
standing controversial features of the bill passed on first, 
in order that it may not be necessary for me to devote my 
entire time to the bill, and so that I may get some aid from 
other members of the committee, certainly with respect to 
the amendments of minor character. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Virginia 
does not accept my suggestion, I will withdraw it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, it is my purpose to ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate first consider those provisions 
of the bill which seem to be seriously controversial, such as 
the one eliminating the Secretary of the Treasury from the 
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Federal Reserve Board; next, the one as to the liquidating 
corporation, for which provision I have filed a proposed 
amendment which we had hoped would avert any contro- 
versy on that score; and, third, the provision affecting affili- 
ates. With these questions determined, I think we may 
make very rapid progress with the bill, as most of the other 
amendments, so far as I have been able to examine them, 
are of a minor nature. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I was just fixing to call up my amendments 
in the order the Senator has suggested—first, my amend- 
ment proposing to retain the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the board. Is not that what the Senator suggested as the 
first amendment? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. I ask unanimous consent that those 
three amendments to the bill be considered in the order I 
have named. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from Virginia that the general subject of investment security 
business be considered as third in order rather than the 
ee of affiliates, which is simply an incident of the 
other. ; 

Mr. GLASS. Of course, I meant to comprehend the 
whole problem. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I thought the Senator so intended, but I 
was not sure that his statement made that clear. 

Mr, GLASS. Yes; that was my intention. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, reserving the 
right to object, I understand that unanimous. consent was 
refused to take up this bill section by section, and, that being 
the case, I see no advantage to be gained by taking it up by 
section here and a section there. For that reason, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made by the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment and ask that it may be read and considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 10, line 5, it is proposed to ` 
strike out “seven members, including” and insert in lieu 
thereof “eight members, including the Secretary of the 
Treasury and.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I offer the amendment as 
first in the order the Senator from Virginia requested. I 
intend, if I shall secure the floor, to offer more or less in 
the order the Senator has suggested three or four other 
amendments. I have sent to the desk and the clerk has 
read the first of these amendments. This amendment re- 
tains the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States on 
the Federal Reserve Board. The bill as reported by the 
committee reduced the Federal Reserve Board from eight to 
seven members and took off the board the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. President, I was going to offer an amendment to put 
the Secretary of Agriculture on the board and increase the 
number of its members to nine, but observing that the 
committee has reported in favor of taking the Secretary off 
the board and reducing the number to seven members, I 
concluded that I would be satisfied with a compromise, which 
would not put off the board an official of the Government, 
but leave on the official of the Government who is there at 
this time. 

There is now an additional reason, Mr. President, why 
the Secretary of the Treasury should be kept on the board. 
If this bill should become a law as it is now written—and 
I hope to amend it—a considerable amount of money would 
be taken out of the Treasury of the United States that now 
goes into the Treasury, and would be given to this banking 
organization. We are taking out of the Treasury $125,000,- 
000 to start with. The Government, according to the terms 
of this bill, is waiving the franchise tax, which in 1930 
amounted to $60,000,000 and in 1931 amounted to $59,- 
000,000. With the coming of hard times the amount 
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gradually began to fall, but we are giving to this concern 
$125,000,000, to start with, and we are taking the franchise 
tax on the excess earnings above 6 per cent which are now 
going into the Treasury of the United States, and giving 
them to this organization. Whether we do that or not, Mr. 
President, we ought not to take the Secretary of the 
Treasury off the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Lou- 
isiana yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky for a 
question. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the newspaper reports be true—and I 
have no reason to doubt them—I assume that the purpose 
of the Senator from Louisiana is to place the Senator from 
Virginia on the Federal Reserve Board for the next four or 
eight years. That would be the effect of the Senator’s 
amendment, would it not, if newspaper reports be true? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir; that is one of its bad features, ac- 
cording to the Senator’s way of looking at it and mine, and 
the Senator from Virginia. The Senator from Virginia, if 
the newspaper reports be true, does the unusual thing of 
recommending himself for retirement. But I think, Mr. 
President, that at this time above all others—at no time, 
for that matter, would I favor it, and particularly not at this 
time—the Secretary of the Treasury should not be taken 
off the Federal Reserve Board. 

The Government is giving enlarged powers to the Federal 
Reserve Board; it is empowering them far beyond what 
they can do now under the law as it has been up to this 
time. We are giving the Federal reserve system money 
which the Government is getting to-day and which it has 
to-day; and when we are increasing the power of the board 
and raking the Government Treasury in order to make 
this more of a Government agency, the worst thing we 
could possibly think of doing would be to undertake to take 
the Secretary of the Treasury off the Federal Reserve 
Board and make the board more of a private concern than 
it now is. 

The trouble with this board to-day is that it is not close 
enough to the Government and to the people of the United 

States. That is the trouble with the board to-day. Un- 
fortunately, as the Senator from Virginia has aptly illus- 
trated here on the floor in his debate, the board to-day has 
allowed these banking facilities of the United States to be 
used for the exploitation of the private interests. It has 
not kept its functions close enough to the welfare and to 
the interests of the people, but it has gone far afield in 
promoting private and foreign speculations and flotations, 
beyond any intent or purpose of the Federal reserve act— 
I hope beyond the purpose of the Federal reserve act—at 
the time of its enactment. 

For that reason, Mr. President, and for the other reasons 
which appear on the surface, we, above all things, ought not 
to begin to centralize the finances of this country further 
away from the interests of the people. On the contrary, this 
bill would be far better if instead of taking off one member 
of the Federal Reserve Board, instead of taking off the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, we were adding two or three more 
officials of the United States Government to this powerful 
board, in order that it might keep more in touch with the 
will and needs of the people, rather than to have us begin to 
make it more and more a private institution. 

I am sorry the Senator from Virginia is not here to listen 
to me at this time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? ; 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Virginia 
was necessarily called from the Chamber. He will return in 
a few minutes. 

Mr. GLASS entered the Chamber. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Virginia has returned now, 
and I ask his attention. I understand—and I hope cor- 
rectly—that the Senator from Virginia will not seriously 
oppose putting the Secretary of the Treasury back on this 
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board, because his removal would take the board far away 
from the Government at this time in such a way that it 
would make the bill far more objectionable, I am sure, than 
the Senator from Virginia wants to make it to many of those 
who would like to see remedial legislation passed at this 
session of Congress. 

I had hoped that the Senator from Virginia would see fit 
to yield to this amendment. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD and Mr. GLASS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. Then 
I will yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I do not know the rea- 
sons for taking the Secretary of the Treasury off the board. 
I should like to have the Senator from Virginia tell us why 
he wants the Secretary of the Treasury off the Federal Re- 
serve Board; but, meanwhile, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana if he thinks the activities of the Secre- 
taries of the Treasury have had the effect of raising the 
standard of service of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. LONG. I will answer that question by saying that 
the Secretary’s activities should have had that effect. The 
fact that we have had recalcitrancy in the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is no excuse for not expecting more 
efficient service under the incoming administration. He 
should have rendered service. He was in position to have 
rendered service to the people of the country; and the fact 
that he carried along more or less with the privately ap- 
pointed members of the board is no reason for divorcing the 
Government farther away from the board. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If the Senator will yield for just an 
observation, I will say that my understanding is that the 
things of which the Senator from Louisiana complains have 
been done by and with the consent, if not upon the initia- 
tive, of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. If the Senator will permit me, I will say, in 
response to the inquiry of the Senator from Minnesota, that 
I have tried twice, rather exhaustively, to explain to the 
Senate just exactly what the committee had in mind when 
it provided that the Secretary of the Treasury should not 
be a member of the Federal Reserve Board. It is my misfor- 
tune that the Senator from Minnesota was not present in 
the Senate Chamber to hear what I had to say on that point. 

I stated that it was the view of nearly every recognized 
publicist and political economist that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should not be upon the board. That has been the 
view of the board itself, for the reason that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has an undue influence upon the activities 
of the board, and constrains it to adapt its policies to the 
requirements of the Treasury rather than the requirements 
of the business of the country. 

The Federal reserve system, as I have stated over and 
over again, was set up to minister to the wants of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and industry, and not to control the money 
market, and not to be a bureau within the Treasury. Text- 
ually, it is not a bureau within the Treasury; but my own 
experience as Secretary of the Treasury and my observation 
since convince me that the Federal reserve system is used 
in an unwise way by the Treasury and under the dominance 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I confess myself unable to comprehend what the Senator 
from Louisiana means by “ the privately appointed members 
of the board” and by his suggestion that the omission of 
the Secretary of the Treasury would deprive the public of 
some interest in the activities of the board. As a matter of 
fact, the board is a Government institution. The members 
are all appointed by the President of the United States. 
Any one of them may be removed at any time by order of 
the President of the United States in writing. That is true 
of the Secretary of the Treasury as well as of what we 
speak of as the appointive members of the board. That is 
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true of the Comptroller of the Currency, who is usually 
designated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

So that it is not a private board. It is a Government 
board in any event; and the whole purpose of the com- 
mittee was to respond to the insistent view of the best ex- 
perienced bankers in this country and the recognized pub- 
licists who have written on the subject that the Secretary 
of the Treasury should not be a member of the board. No 
Secretary of the Treasury has objected to the suggestion; 
and, of course, I entertain the conviction arrived at by the 
committee and shall ask the Senate to eliminate the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from the board. 

My colleague on the committee, the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLETCHER], calls my attention to the fact that I 
omitted what I imagine Senators understand—that so far 
from this being a private board, it is appointed by the 
President subject to the consent and advice of the Senate 
of the United States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it does not make any differ- 
ence if it is. We all know that; but this is supposed to be a 
governmental institution. It is a fact that the Secretary 
of the Treasury should be a dominating factor on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. This is an arm of the Treasury of 
the United States. You can not make anything else of it. 
The Federal reserve banking system is an arm of the finan- 
cial resources, and therefore of the Treasury of the United 
States. You can not make anything else out of it. 

Mr. GLASS. The Government does not own a dollar of 
proprietary interest in the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. LONG. Oh, I beg the Senator’s pardon! He is 
making the Government take $125,000,000 to start with, 
and all the excess profits every year thereafter. It may not 
have had such an interest up to now, but it does now. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator ought to be fair. He knows 
that there is upon the desk a proposed amendment to that 
section of the bill requiring the Government to subscribe 
that amount to the stock of a liquidating corporation. 

Mr. LONG. All right. 

Mr. GLASS. And the Senator ought to know—all Sena- 
tors ought to know—that the transfer to the surplus fund 
of the Federal reserve banks of the excess earnings, which 
properly should be distributed to the member banks in the 
judgment of a vast number of the bankers, is a large meas- 
ure of permissible expansion in the currency and credits of 
the country, because just in that measure it enables the 
Federal reserve banks to respond to the requirements of the 
member banks, and in the same degree enables the member 
banks to accord credits to the business of the country. 

Mr. LONG. I am not at this time going to argue what 
good is expected to be accomplished by that, although I do 
not entirely agree with the Senator from Virginia on what 
he said as to his conclusion; but it does not alter the fact 
that the United States to-day owns, in its Treasury—it is 
the Government’s money; it is the people’s money—$125,- 
000,000 of cold cash, gold dollars, gold being the standard at 
this time. 

We are asked to take $125,000,000 from the Treasury, and 
shut it up, and go into partnership; that is the lightest 
term that can be used in regard to it—the Government is 
to be a partner in the business. 

In 1913, when the Federal reserve act was made a law, 
before the Government had taken a dollar out of the Treas- 
ury, the distinguished Senator in this Chamber at the time 
who was the coauthor of the law, Senator Owen, of Okla- 
homa, assisted by the distinguished Senator from Virginia, 
who at that time was chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the House of Representatives, as is very 
well explained in a book written by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia himself—and I read from that book here 
the other day, but the Senator now indicates that he has 
changed his mind on so many points that it is no longer 
authority for him, though it still is for me—took the posi- 
tion that the board would be too important, too powerful, 
too controlling an agency, vested with too much authority 
under the Government, ever to allow it to operate without 
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some surveillance from the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. That was the theory at the time. 

The arguments which the Senator from Virginia now 
makes, while I do not think correct even from a technical 
legal standpoint, might have applied at that time; but how 
can they apply to-day, when the Secretary of the Treasury 
is to be called upon to put $125,000,000 into this venture? 
It is a venture. It is the wildest kind of a venture. It is 
one of the most revolutionary ventures ever proposed to be 
written into law. This is one of the wildest forms of bank- 
ing venture. I am not saying that at this time we ought to 
hold that against the bill, because we will come to that 
point in a moment. It is one of the wildest forms of part- 
nership the United States Government has ever been asked 
to go into. 

The proposal is to take $125,000,000—just a small, little 
slice. While there is suffering all over this country, while 
we are begging for a few million dollars to construct vari- 
ous and sundry things needed for public improvement and 
to give people work, showing, evidently, that there is a need 
for funds which we can not satisfy, we are asked to go into 
the Treasury to-day and to make the Government of the 
United States a partner in an agreement by which the 
United States is to put-up most of the money. 

This is the most wonderful partnership I have ever seen 
proposed with a private agency, if it is to be called a private 
agency in one breath by the Senator from Virginia and a 
Government agency in the next breath. This is one of the 
most wonderful ventures the United States Government has 
ever been let in on. It is to be made a partner by putting 
up the money. If I have misstated the fact, I want to be 
corrected. It is to be made a partner in this business, with 
the agreement that the United States Government will put 
up a large sum of money, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
will be kept off the board. That is the partnership pro- 
posed to be established under the agreement. 

Mr. President, how much time haye I consumed on the 
amendment? I am going to ask the same consideration 
others have asked and have been granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Senator has five more minutes. 

Mr. LONG. I ask that the time which has been con- 
sumed by others during the time I have been speaking be 
not charged against my time, as has been graciously done 
for others who have spoken in defense of the bill. I make 
that request for unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no record of the 
time consumed by others during the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. LONG. I ask that I be granted 10 minutes in addi- 
tion to my 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
Senator having 10 additional minutes? The Chair hears 
none. . 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the point about the whole mat- 
ter is that if the United States Government is to go into this 
partnership, there is far more reason why the United States 
Government should be 100 per cent represented on the board 
than there was when in 1913 the Owen-Glass Federal Re- 
serve Act became a law. 

It is proposed to contribute the money of the United States 
Government, out of the Treasury of the United States, $125,- 
000,000, in order to make the Government a partner in the 
venture. I say “ venture” in all charity. This is at best a 
venture. There has never been anything like it ever heard 
of under the law. This beats anything we have ever had. 
It may be a good thing; I am not discussing that at this 
time, but this beats anything we have ever had before. It 
is more socialistic than anything ever advocated by Eugene 
V. Debs before he was put in jail. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Does the Senator under- 
stand this is a part of the “new deal” the people are to 
have under the new administration? 
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Mr. LONG. This may be a new deal, but it is from the | cussing and debating, over a line fence, a matter of serious 


bottom of the deck. [Laughter.] They are not dealing the 
cards off the top. What is proposed here contains every 
device of harm ever found in socialism and none of the 
good. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield again? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is not this bill the first in- 
terpretation Congress is to give as to who the “forgotten 
man is? 

Mr. LONG. I assume it is the banker. I take it that if we 
are ever to find out who the forgotten apostle is from this 
bill, we have found him. There will no longer be any reason 
why anybody will have to search with a fine-tooth comb to 
find out who the forgotten man is. We have found out. 

He is to first get $125,000,000 out of the Government 
Treasury and is to be given in the future the entire returns 
from the franchise tax, which go to the United States 
Government to-day. At last we have located the forgotten 
man, and we are to give him $125,000,000 of Govern- 
ment money, and we are going to forget him again by 
taking the Government representative off the board whose 
business has been to supervise the handling of the Govern- 
ment’s own money. That is what this thing means. 

I submit that the Senator from Virginia has been be- 
guiled, against his own good judgment and experience, into 
talking about removing the Government from the picture 
in this manner. I submit that if there is any harm to be 
done here, the greatest harm that can be done is in enact- 
ing legislation which would eliminate the responsibility of 
the Government for the functions and actions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. I want the administration under the 
next President, and under the present President, to be 
chargeable with and responsible for the workings of the 
Federal Reserve Board. I think the conclusions of that 
institution rightfully ought to be loaded onto the shoulders 
of the administration in charge of the Government. 

I do not expect anyone to dispute the contention that if 
there is to be a gateway through which the United States 
Government will assert its influence in this financial set-up 
it must be through that Secretary of the Cabinet having to 
do with the finances of the Government; that is, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Under this proposal the Federal Reserve Board would be 
entirely too powerful an agency, would be made so much 
more powerful than it has ever been before, under the 
amendment proposed here by the Senator from Virginia, 
that the board that we have had heretofore would not com- 
pare with it. Where the present board could bring about 
the wind, the board proposed under the Glass measure 
would be powerful enough to bring about the whirlwind. 
There is no comparison between them; and at this time to 
add power after power to what they have had before, and 
to reach down and get $125,000,000 out of the United States 
Government Treasury, which the Government needs to-day 
to feed the starving people of this country; and then reach 
down and take out of the United States Treasury the surplus 
revenue that is coming from the excise taxes, which the 
United States Government has to have, if it is not to tax 
somebody else, and then to say we are going to socialize 
the institution and turn it over to private hands, and take 
off the board every agency that is responsible to the people 
of the United States as a directing officer, is going beyond 
any limit of fair regulation that I can imagine in such a 

, situation. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I have not at any time during 
the extended debate upon the bank bill participated in 
any form other than by casting an occasional vote on some 
intercepting suggestion or amendment. There is now being 
reached a point in which I, in behalf of the constituency I 
am honored to represent, am much concerned. 

I think there is a misunderstanding between the eminent 
‘Senator from Louisiana and the equally eminent Senator 
from Virginia. I am very much moved to recall that Dean 
Swift reminds us that a couple of elderly women were dis- 


consequence, with no conclusion, when the dean said, “How 
could there be a conclusion when each was arguing from 
different premises?” [Laughter.] 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, which does the Senator think 
is the old woman? 

Mr. LEWIS. I am speaking only of the premises. I will 
not be drawn into any sex appeal. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONG. Mr: President, I move that that be stricken 
from the Record. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LEWIS. I do not know what my friend from Lou- 
isiana means or what he wants stricken from the Recorp. 
What does he wish to be stricken? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The reference to the old women. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LEWIS. I decline to designate who is who. I was 
alluding to Dean Swift’s observation saying that these old 
women were arguing against each other on each side of the 
fence, and they could never come to a conclusion, because 
they were arguing from different premises. I said that I 
feel that the eminent Senator from Louisiana and the truly 
eminent Senator from Virginia have opposing premises for 
their adverse conclusions. 

Mr. President, I wish to present a thought which greatly 
concerns me, as it affects the constituency I represent, if 
I may express its desires or its wishes. I was a part of the 
incidental committees which had to do with the building 
up of the Federal reserve act, in both 1913 and later, being 
a member of this body at that time. I was thrown from 
time to time into contact with the eminent gentlemen who 
made up the Banking Committee of the House and with the 
one of which I was a member. 

Mr. President, I differ from my excellent friend the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. I pause to pay a tribute to his great 
sincerity in the very long discussions he has offered us and 
the very learned contribution he has given to these ques- 
tions of banking since he began his discussion, in one form 
or the other, as to the features of the bill. 

Mr. President, I come to the question of whether the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ought to be a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board. I think there could be no greater evil per- 
petrated upon the great mass of the people who are called 
merchants, and those who are supposed to be benefited 
under this bill, the business men, than by putting the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on the board. First, let us view this 
matter in the light of what has transpired where we have 
put members of the Cabinet upon other boards. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury were a member of the 
board, and were a man of any weight and honest character, 
every time he had a suggestion it would be attributed to the 
will of the President; it would be assumed that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury would not take any position which did 
not receive the approval of the President, or one but would 
meet that approval, and enjoy it. Under those circum- 
stances, the other members of the board, sincere and anx- 
ious to help the administration carry out its policies, would 
promptly yield to the Secretary of the Treasury. ‘The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury would be the whole board. There- 
fore, instead of having a board, we would have only the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Now, sir, let us reverse it. Suppose the Secretary of the 
Treasury was a man inclined, as there have been Secretaries 
of the Treasury, if we accept the history of the Govern- 
ment, to serve certain favored interests, finding himself in 
harmony with them sincerely, we may say, or yielding to 
them through sinister influences of which we have observed 
too much. Then, sir, the board becomes wholly ineffective 
in the hearts of the people because it surrenders to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury who is serving the interests which are 
directly opposed to those interests which the board has 
created to properly preserve. 

We take the last of the triangle. Supposing, on the other 
hand, the board should find it convenient to oppose the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in any viewpoint he had, he being an 
honest official, he would be overrun by the board and the 
board would dominate over the Secretary of the Treasury by 
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the votes being so largely in the majority. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, therefore, would be voiceless and powerless. 
The result would be that, far from being of any benefit in 
supervising any matters, he would have been wholly subordi- 
nated and his influence destroyed. 

The last thought that reaches me, sir, is the thought that 
the Secretary of the Treasury ought to be in an impartial 
position, where he may express himself as to the action of 
the board, either, while it is proceeding, in the way of admo- 
nition or advice, or, after it has proceeded, in the form of an 
honest protest. He ought to be in a position so impartial 
that his protest would be properly treated by the banks and 
business men and likewise by this honorable body which 
supervises that board. He should be left and continued in 
the exact position of an impartial arbiter. It will be a 
dangerous thing, as I see it, for the business of the commu- 
nity, the merchant, the manufacturer, and the banker, if we 
are going to start out with that sort of bureaucracy which we 
have had from time to time condemned on this fioor under 
the present administration. We can not make the Secretary 
of the Treasury a part of this board without creating again 
that form of bureaucracy by which he either dominates the 
board as Secretary of the Treasury or as Secretary of the 
Treasury is dominated by an outside influence. 

For that reason I can not accept the thought of my emi- 
nent friend from Louisiana that it would be a benefit to put 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the board. I feel that for 
the banks of the State of Illinois, speaking for them at this 
moment, for the institutions that are interested here, there 
ought to be a court to which an appeal can be made that is 
in itself wholly impartial and can deal with the board in a 
perfectly free hand without being so manacled and bound 
by the vote of the board against him as to leave him power- 
less to protect in an impartial manner the interests com- 
mitted to his keeping. 

For that reason and for the others which I have dared 
to assume to mention, I feel that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should not be a member of the board but the 
board should be an appointive body supervised by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the extent that he is allowed, 
then by the Senate, and as a separate board proceed upon 
its business as a mere executive agent of the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone]. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment. When that amend- 
ment shall have been disposed of and during the course of 
the further consideration of the bill I propose to offer five 
amendments. 

The first amendment that I shall propose is one striking 
out section 19, as amended, but I prefer that that amend- 
ment be not offered to-day for this reason: The United 
States Chamber of Commerce has taken a poll of the cham- 
bers of commerce of the United States. That poll closes 
to-day. The returns will be in to-night. The chamber 
of commerce officials advise me that they will work all 
night to-night in order to tabulate the result of that poll. 
If that is done, then to-morrow we will have the benefit 
of the poll. I am going to try to see if I can get an 
agreement at the proper time, if necessary, to delay the 
vote on the amendment to strike out section 19 until the 
Senate can be advised of the result of that nation-wide poll. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not that it will have any influence one 
way or the other, but upon what question is the poll taken? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It is a poll taken by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce on a series of questions 
submitted to the local chambers of commerce throughout the 
United States as to branch banking. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Is that questionnaire or referendum sub- 
mitted on the basis of section 19 as it now exists or as it 
was originally contained in the bill? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Of course, it is submitted on 
the basis of the bill as originally written. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A poll taken on that question, which is 
entirely eliminated from the bill now, would not be very 
appropriate for our consideration, would it? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I disagree with the conclu- 
sions reached by the distinguished Senator from Kentucky. 
The pending bill is the beginning of branch banking, and I 
do not care if it is limited to one State. As the amendment 
now stands, it is limited to eight or nine States. If Congress 
approves branch banking in any degree, we shall have branch 
banking in those States where the law authorizes branch 
banking. Then the power there will be concentrated as 
much as possible. There will be two influences at work 
then, one to go into the States that do not permit branch 
banking and get the local legislatures to enact laws enabling 
branch banking to be extended under this law into such 
States. The second influence will be that sooner or later 
there would be enough Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress from States where branch banking is permitted 
that they will extend this law to cover the entire United 
States. For that reason and with that interpretation and 
with that understanding I am opposed even to giving branch 
banking a foothold or giving it a little place to start in the 
United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand the Senator’s position. He 
is opposed to branch banking in any form under any cir- 
cumstances at any time. I appreciate the Senator’s sin- 
cerity about that position. I do not care to enter into an 
argument over that question at this time. But I am won- 
dering what value a poll taken by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States among small chambers of com- 
merce all over the country with reference to section 19 of 
the Glass bill, which has been entirely changed and re- 
written by the provisions which have been adopted here last 
Saturday, will have in determining what our attitude is to 
be, if it has any influence whatsoever, on the section as now 
rewritten? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I can readily understand 
it would have none on those who reported the bill with the 
branch banking clause in it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would really not be a reflection of the 
sentiment of the boards of trade or chambers of commerce 
with reference to the section as it is now amended, would it? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It would be for whatever 
benefit Senators individually cared to derive from it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know whether we can reach a 
vote on the bill aside from that, and I am not arguing 
whether we should postpone consideration of the section 
until to-morrow, but frankly I fail to see just what assist- 
ance a poll on a section that is now out of the bill would be 
in determining how we should vote on the section as it now 
stands in the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The next amendment I shall 
offer will be to strike from the bill that section which au- 
thorizes branch banking in our possessions and dependencies. 

I shall offer a third amendment to strike from the bill 
the paragraph or section providing for a liquidating corpo- 
ration. 

I shall offer as three new sections of the bill a proposal 
providing, as I think, for expansion or reflation of the 
currency. 

I then propose to offer two other amendments, provided 
no other amendments are offered on the same subject 
matter. ¢ 

Mr. President, I have not used a moment of the time of 
the Senate that I did not think necessary. I make the state- 
ment now that I shall not during the discussion of the bill 
use a single moment or make a single statement that I do 
not think necessary. I have taken no time of the Senate in 
what might be termed a filibuster. Of course, I think Sena- 
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tors know I am against the branch banking feature of the 
bill. 

Mr. President, the remarks I submitted on a former occa- 
sion were to call the attention of the Senate and the Con- 
gress to conditions which exist throughout the country. 
Having done that, I shall take but little further time on that 
proposition. During further discussion I shall present some 
arguments which appeal to me to be unanswerable in oppo- 
sition to branch banking. 

I realize that financial legislation is the most important 
legislation that can come before the Congress. In my judg- 
ment, legislation having to do with money and credits is 
far more important than all other classes and forms of 
legislation. The few men who control the money in circu- 
lation and who can control credits have their hands in the 
pockets of every man in the United States. They have 
their hands in the pockets of every person who has pockets, 
not only in the United States but throughout the world 
where money circulates. These few men are the agents of 
the Congress. Their policies are fixed by Congress. 

The Federal Reserve Board controls the Federal reserve 
banks. The Federal reserve banks control the amount of 
money in circulation and control the amount of credits that 
exist. The Federal reserve banks have under their control 
the monetary gold in the main that we have in these 
United States. We have about $4,500,000,000 of monetary 
gold, but that is 4.5 elevenths of all the monetary gold in the 
world. The power that controls that gold controls the price 
and buying power of the monetary gold in the world. I 
make the statement that those who control the finances of 
the country control] the buying power of the currencies of the 
other nations of the world. 

Mr. President, before I proceed further I want to invite 
attention of the Senate to the authority by which I speak. 
I have here a telegram which purports to recite the text 
of a concurrent resolution adopted by my own State legis- 
lature. I will read the resolution embodied in the telegram, 
as follows: 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. January 16, 1933. 


Hon. ELMER THOMAS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Enrolled Senate Concurrent Resolution 9 (by Nichols, Fidler, 
and MacDonald, of the senate, and Grisso and Duke of the 
house) 


A resolution urging upon the Hon. Eimer THomas and the Hon. 
Tuomas P. Gore, United States Senators from Oklahoma, the 
necessity for immediate expansion of the currency 


Whereas the deplorable condition of the financial structure of 
the Nation calls for drastic action; and 


Whereas currency is the lifeblood of commerce and is now so 
cornered, depleted, and withdrawn from circulation as to with- 
draw all the lifeblood from the body of commerce: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Oklahoma (the House of 
Representatives concurring therein), That this body do urge upon 
the Hon. ELMER THOMAS and the Hon. THOMAS P. Gore, United 
States Senators from the State of Oklahoma, the necessity for im- 
mediate expansion of the currency; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent immediately by 
telegraph to both of the above-mentioned United States Senators 
from the State of, Oklahoma. 

Passed by the senate this the 13th day of January, 1933. 

ROBERT BURNS, 
President of the Senate. 

Passed the house of representatives this the 13th day of 
January, 1933. 

Tom ANGLING, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

R. A. SNEED, 

Secretary of State. 


To that telegram I sent to both houses of my State legis- 

lature the following answer: 
JANUARY 17, 1933. 
Hon. ROBERT BURNS, 
President State Senate, 
State Capitol, Oklahoma City, Okla.: 

I have your message embodying Senate Concurrent Resolution 
No. 9, and will read same into CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in connec- 
tion with my speech favoring expansion of currency. Economic 
situation throughout entire country is most acute. The President 
is suggesting easy bankruptcy as a way out. Many bills pending 
` proposing Federal loans to people to meet debts, pay interest and 
taxes, such proposed remedies being only temporary. No perma- 
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nent relief possible save adoption some plan to reduce value of 
dollar, either by expansion of currency or going off gold standard 
or reducing gold content of present dollar. Believe unnecessary 
to reduce gold content or go off gold standard, hence am standing 
for expansion of currency in circulation, and if financial power is 
unwilling to accept this policy, then inevitable that we must go off 
gold standard and eventually follow course of Italy, France, Great 
Britain, and other European countries by revaluing the dollar by 
reducing gold content thereof. Appreciate resolution and thank 
you for your contribution to my fight here. 
ELMER THOMAS, 
United States Senate, Oklahoma. 


Mr. President, at the same time I received those resolu- 
tions I received a telegram from Oklahoma City. It is from 
the Farmers’ Union State convention in my State and reads 
as follows: 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. January 17, 1933. 
Senator ELMER THOMAS: 
We indorse your position in demanding action on the question 
of monetary reform before any other question is considered. 
FARMERS UNION STATE CONVENTION, 


Mr. President, I read a line from a letter from the Gov- 
ernor of my State, as follows: 

I want now to express my entire approval of your and Senator 
Lord's opposition to the bank bill. If they could get that bill, 


while it would do a little good, it would complete the circle of 
Wall Street control. 


Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of the Senate 
at this point to some letters and telegrams selected from a 
large number which come to me daily, I have one from New 
York quoting a telegram from a famous banker of Texas by 
the name of Nathan Adams. The entire telegram, which 
is addressed to me, reads as follows: 


New York, N. Y. January 13, 1933. 
Senator ELMER THOMAS, 
Senate Office Building: 

I am in receipt of following telegram from Nathan Adams: 
“Am opposed to Glass bill because I do not believe that it in any 
way touches the things that are fundamentally wrong in the bank- 
ing system. I am further opposed to it because it was born in a 
spirit of unrest, and no banking bill should be enacted that does 
not carry with it the best interests of all the country. Any bank- 
ing bill framed for the purpose of injuring any section of the 
country can not be the right banking bill, and I hope that it will 
not pass in this hurried session of Congress. You are at liberty 
to use this if you so desire.” 


The man who sent me this telegram adds the following: 


For your information, Nathan Adams is president of the Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank, Dallas, which is the largest bank in 
Texas and in the Southwest. Mr. Adams is considered one of the 
best-posted men on banking, finance, and agriculture in our 


country. 
ROBERT HARRIS. 


Mr. President, here is one paragraph from a letter from a 
banker of my State: 


JANUARY 16, 1933. 
Shift for a moment to the Senate—the Glass banking bill—talk 
about class legislation "—there has never been a more treacher- 
ous, diabolical measure introduced in the Congress of the United 
States than this bill“ conceived in iniquity and brought forth in 
sin "—the viscous and glutinous creature of heartless and grasping 
capitalism. 


Mr. President, I do not submit these as arguments; I sub- 
mit these telegrams and paragraphs from these letters as 
evidence of the state of the public mind throughout the 
United States. 

I have here a letter from New York City of January 21 
which reached me this morning. It is from Whidden Gra- 
ham, of 611 West One hundred and twelfth Street, New 
York City, and reads as follows: 


On January 5 Senator Grass asserted on the floor of the Senate 
that many banks are in such a bad condition, with their port- 
folios stuffed with immobile or worthless securities, that for two 
years the Comptroller of the Currency has winked at violations 
of the banking laws. 

If this charge is true, what is the use of enacting a new bank 
law, if the officials will not enforce existing laws? 

If the comptroller is violating the law with the sanction of the 
President, should not the latter be impeached? 

Very truly yours, 
WHIDDEN GRAHAM. 


I call the attention of the Senate to a letter which has 


just reached me from Prescott, Ariz. It is dated January 18, 
and reads, in part, as follows: 


1933 


Through the courtesy of Senator HENRY AsHURST, I receive the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and take great interest in watching the 
work of Congress. 


I will merely read some isolated sentences. 


There is no money. I contact the general public all the time, 
and I am fearful of a revolution if the right steps are not taken 
quickly. Those steps, in my humble judgment, are: First, the 
remonetization of silver at 16 to 1; second, place the control of 
the money back in the hands of Congress as provided by the Con- 
stitution. 

I read another excerpt from the letter: 


The Federal reserve bank act has done what my good friend, ex- 
Senator James A. Reed, of Kansas City, Mo., said it would do— 
bankrupt the Nation—because it placed the entire wealth of the 
Nation in the hands of 12 men. 


Again I quote from the same letter: 


I am frank to say that I regret that there is a strong sentiment 
among the people—the majority of them—that if something is 
not done quickly to comply with the Constitution and destroy 
the power of this Money Trust that the people will do something, 
and that something will not be what the moneyed men will like. 
In plain words, if they once get started, what happened in Russia 
ya ey be an introduction to what will happen in the United 


Again, I read from the same letter: 


The power to control the circulating medium must be taken 
from the Federal Reserve Bank Board, Wall Street, and the bank- 
ers and placed back in the hands of a Congress in touch with the 
people, 

That letter is signed by E. C. Whitesitt, of Prescott, Ariz. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma, yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. How many efforts have been made to take 
public officials off the Federal Reserve Board since the Sen- 
ator has been in Congress? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. This is the first time to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. LONG. Has there not been an effort to take the 
Comptroller of the Currency off several times, so as to Te- 
duce the number of public officials on the board? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Not being a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, I can not answer the 
3 but to my knowledge I might say that has not been 

one. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a copy of the Federal 
reserve act. This act was approved December 23, 1913. A 
hurried examination of this volume shows that this law was 
amended twenty-two times prior to March 4, 1931, and since 
March 4, 1931, the act has been amended two or three more 
times. So my statement on a former occasion that the 
Federal reserve act has been amended something like 
twenty-five times, I think, is substantiated. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator inform me 
further whether any of those amendments have been made 
without the consent of the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I charged the 
Senator from Virginia on Saturday with having written the 
Federal reserve act, and he denied it. I then charged him 
with having written all those amendments, and he denied 
that. I still think he had very much to do with each of 
them. I also made the statement on last Saturday that, 
while the distinguished Senator from Virginia may not have 
written all these amendments, since I have been here he has 
had the power to veto any banking legislation to which he 
is opposed. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I did not make any denial specifically of 
having written the Federal reserve act or any amendment 
to the Federal reserve act. I simply observed that the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma was making so many erroneous state- 
ments that I thought it safe to enter a general denial of 
everything he said. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield further to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Do I understand the Senator also to have 
denied responsibility for bringing on the depression? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Yes; the Senator from Vir- 
ginia entered a general denial to that also on Saturday. He 
denied all these things, and to-day he is taking baek his 
denial. I will leave that to the Senator from Virginia. 

I read now from a letter from Libertyville, IlL, dated Jan- 
uary 19, 1933. I will only read excerpts from the letter. 


They want to relieve us of the burden of managing our local 
banks by foisting chain banks onto us. They want to relieve us 
of the little funds that we have left by reaching down into our 
pockets with a sales tax. They want to relieve the country of 
the burden of carrying on any business by depriving the great 
mass of the people of any buying power. Yes, they want to re- 
lieve us of the last vestige of individualism that is left by cen- 
tralizing not only the control but the ownership of everything 
into the hands of a few vultures and buzzards. My God, isn’t it 
about time we had a filibuster or something to stop such relief? 

The great mass of the common people of this country who 
really understand the kind of “relief” that you are opposing are 
praying night and day that you and those Senators and Congress- 
men who are working with you will continue relentlessly to 
fight against such rot-gut relief. And, of course, if any of the 
boys don’t like to play when you do that, go ahead and let them 
resign. It would be a blessing to the country if some of them did. 


I quote further, Mr. President, from the letter addressed 
to me, which comes from Libertyville, II.: 


I suppose it is a little presumptuous for me to be appealing to 
you. I don't live in either Louisiana or Oklahoma, but, on the 
other hand, I don't live on that short, narrow, crooked, little 
street with the graveyard at one end and the dirty river at the 
other end. It is funny how many of our Congressmen seem to 
feel that all their constituents live on that street. 

If the Congress of the United States really wants to give the 
people of the country some honest-to-goodness relief, then let it 
resume the exercise of its constitutional duty of coining (issuing) 
and regulating the value of our money. 


I call attention to a letter received from my own State in 
which I am criticized for being party to a filibuster. From 
that letter I desire to read the following paragraph: 

It seems that the crying need in this country is money. 


Well, Mr. President, that is what I am trying to say to the 
Senate of the United States the crying need in this coun- 
try is money ’—money of the kind the people can see, money 
of the kind the people can get hold of with which to trans- 
act the business of the Nation, pay their taxes, pay their 
interest, and pay their debts. 


A circulating medium is what we need. We do not have it. 
Nearly everything on earth is being used for money. The States 
very reluctantly gave Congress the right to coin money and to 
issue currency, and Congress has full right and authority over this - 
matter, and why it is that we can not get some money in circula- 
tion is beyond me to understand. Over this country we have 
begun to have trades days, which is the result of the lack of 
money; people bring their goods to one place and exchange and 
barter, and in many cases the merchants are up checks and 
the like in denominations of $1, $5, and $10 to be passed through 
100 hands. 


Mr. President, I call attention to a letter just received from 
Chama, N. Mex., written on January 17, which reached me 
yesterday. I will read just one paragraph from that letter: 


What this country needs is money in circulation; money to revive 
the prostrate and dying industries—and that money never will be 
extended by those who operate the Federal reserve system. We 
must haye money which does not force tribute to money mer- 
chants, which does not further burden the property of the Nation, 
and which does not lay further burdens upon the taxpayers. 
Bonding the National Government, appropriating out of the 
National Treasury to give relief to this unit or that unit of our 
economic structure is not getting us out of our difficulties. Let me 
repeat—what the country needs is money in the channels of busi- 
ness and trade, money that does not further burden property and 
for which tribute is not exacted by money merchants. 


Here, Mr. President, is a letter from Pennsylvania, written 
on July 16, and which reached me yesterday. I read it as 
follows: 


I think the only way in God's world we can get out of this 
depression is to inflate the currency some sound way. Keep the 
good work up. Inclosed some newspaper clippings and cartoons, 
in which I think you might be interested. 
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I call attention to a paragraph from a letter just received 
from Denver, Colo., of date January 14. I quote from it as 
follows: 


Your efforts to promote amplification of the currency are not 
only very praiseworthy but imperative at this time, if peace and a 
modicum of contentment are to be preserved among the rank and 
file of our people. Whether the gold dollar be reduced in size or 
more paper money be availed is really immaterial. But there must 
be more money spread abroad in order that commerce may be 
delivered from the bonds that are undoubtedly ‘strangling her to 
death. Those that have the money hoarded are gleeful at its 
wonderful power to buy and to starve those less fortunate. How 
long can such conditions prevail? 


I next call the attention of the Senate to a letter from 
Bennington, Vt., written on January 17. I quote but one 
paragraph: 

The actions of the United States Senate remind the people of 
the confusion at the building of the tower of Babel. In this case 
it is not language but ideas that are in confusion. 

Will you do me the honor of reading over the inclosed leaflet, 
which contains ideas that are not founded in our present school of 
selfishness but are based on common sense and a very clear knowl- 
edge of conditions as they are and as they can be, and I believe 
will be? 

To forestall revolution, a renewed feeling of security is essential. 


The next letter is from Seattle, Wash. I quote one or 
two paragraphs from this letter: 


Inflation is the only thing which will put men to work; and if 
men are not put to work, and that soon, the finding of 
the Hoover Research Commission will become a fact, and we will 
have anarchy in all its hideous forms. Will you read this letter 
with an open mind? May do some good. 

The dollar is kept honest or dishonest by the number in circu- 
lation. The fewer dollars, the higher the value in buying power. 

The panic is continued because money is hoarded and kept out 
of circulation by the banks; and they do it for their own safety, 
for fear of a run by depositors. 

The Marine Bank, of Seattle, informed me that they were not 
looking for new accounts, as they had more money in the vaults 
than they could safely invest. Think of it! Banks glutted with 
money, and none outside of the banks to transact the business 
of the richest Nation on earth. 

My God! What a slam on our law-making bodies. 


Another paragraph: 


By this inflation the dollar would recede to match the price of 
commodities, and the man who contracted debts prior to 1929 
will not have to pay in fat dollars which have swollen to $2.50. 

Now, sir, it is time to begin thinking of the great masses of the 
people who are being robbed by the high-priced dollar, which for 
four years has been sapping the vitality of the masses, instead 
of thinking of the gold standard, the railroads, Wall Street, and 
corporations, as the Government has been doing. 


Again I read: 


The tension of the country is at the breaking point. See report 
of the Hoover Research Commission, and don't think that tinker- 
ing with the tariff, the sales tax, farm relief, or any other nostrum 
will stop the danger of anarchy. 

Put money in circulation, or face anarchy and sovietism; for 
men with starving wives and children will become raving maniacs, 
to burn, slay, and destroy, while you Congressmen, who have 
failed on your job, will wring your hands and order out the 
troops to kill men driven to desperation by the do-nothing Con- 
gress of the last four years but plan and scheme to tax people 
and balance the Budget. I am not a communist or an anarchist, 
but one of the plain people and a student of politics who voted 
for Roosevelt. 


That is signed by a doctor of Seattle, Wash. 
Here is a letter from Shenandoah, Iowa. I read: 


Although editing a Republican paper, I want to congratulate 
you for the splendid fight you are making for reflation and the 
honest dollar, and to assure you that at least nine-tenths of the 
people of all parties in this part of our beloved country are in 
accord with you. 

What we need, what we want, is not to borrow money; but have 
more dollars, cheaper dollars, honest dollars, with which to pay 
the debts we now have, and prices that will enable us to pay 
taxes and interest and to begin again to buy the comforts of life. 
We wens dollars that will circulate, not go into hiding as soon 
as issued. 

I am taking the liberty to quote from and indorse your great 
speech last Friday. Will send you marked copy of paper. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Oklahoma on the amendment has expired. He has 10 
minutes left on the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will use the 10 minutes left 
to my account on the bill. 
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I have just read from a letter written in Shenandoah, 
Iowa. It is from the editor of the Evening Sentinel. The 
writer’s name is C. N. Marvin. I have some clippings from 
his paper and I call the attention of the Senate to one of 
them, briefly. 

Here is a paragraph from an editorial entitled “ How Not 
to Do It.” The first paragraph is as follows: 

A tremendous feeling of resentment among the American people 
is developing against the Congress of the United States by its 


failure to pass any measures for real relief or to remove the 
depression. 


I now quote from another publication printed in one of 
the far Western States, as follows: 

Branch banking is now under consideration by our solons at 
Washington, which means “chain banking,” which chains went 
ker-bluey by the hundreds in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, and other States not very long ago, taking the deposits of 
thousands of small depositors. To date not many of these small 
banks of the chains have been reopened, and the loss to the de- 
Positors runs up into the millions. Chains are a puddin’ for the 
central bank which allows the smaller banks just enough money 


on hand to be called a bank and controls every bank belonging 
to the chain. 


I desire to quote a portion of an editorial appearing in a 
newspaper published at Millen, Ga., of date January 19, 1933. 
The part that I desire to quote is in response to a question 
submitted to myself by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wasu], as follows: 


Mr. President, how does the Senator explain their position? 
What reasoning leads them to that viewpoint? 


That was the opposition to placing more money in circu- 
lation. My answer was: 

It is as simple as the noonday sun in Oklahoma. I will come to 
that matter a little more in detail later; but the financial power 
has in its strong box two hundred billions of securities. The ques- 
tion is: Do they want securities of high value or securities of low 
value? The value of the securities is based upon the dollar. Do 
the folks who have their wealth in fixed investments, like Govern- 
ment bonds, State bonds, city bonds, and corporation bonds, want 
a cheap dollar or do they want a dear dollar? The higher the 
dollar goes, the more wealth they have. The cheaper the dollar 
becomes, the poorer they are. So the financial power wants dollars 
scarce; and the scarcer they are, the higher they are in buying 
power. The people who produce and toil and work want cheaper 
dollars so that they can have a chance to see some of them 
occasionally. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do. 

Mr. LONG. I was going to suggest, if the Senator will 
permit me, that we have no quorum here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield for that purpose? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator will not do that. 

Mr. LONG. I withdraw the suggestion, then. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I realize that this is a dry 
subject. I realize that Senators will not listen, and I do 
not desire to take the time of the Senate by calling them 
here to answer their names and have them go back to 
the cloakrooms to smoke and sleep. [Laughter in the 
galleries.] 

Mr. President, after I had made my reply to the ques- 
tion submitted by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Massachusetts 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an- 
other question at that point? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. We have been trying to discuss this subject 
of silver and the expansion of the currency here for about 
two and a half weeks, and I wonder if the Senator has 
noticed that up until this time we have been unable to 
get as many as 20 of the Senators to listen to a discussion 
of the subject. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, at this time 


the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] is here. The Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Schall! is here. The Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] is here. My colleague from 
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Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] is present. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass] is here. The Senator from Washington 
[Mr. DILL] is here. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY] 
is present. The Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. Caraway] 
is present. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] is 
present. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] is pres- 
ent. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Loaan] is present. 
The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL] are present. That is the 
largest crowd I have had to speak to for several days, and I 
am content to proceed. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

Mr. President, on a former occasion, after I had answered 
a question of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], 
I yielded to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], who 
said—and this is significant: 


If something is not done that discloses to the public wisdom 
and patrictism, together with some execution in behalf of the 
measures for which they call, there will in the next two years 
at the coming congressional elections rise forth in America an 
order of mankind in such spirit of resentment and vengeance 
that we will be very fortunate if our legislatures are not then 
made up of a class of representatives whose purpose it is to 
topple over every form of fixed institutions and place in their 
stead some form of novel undertaking that may threaten all prop- 
erty and the security of all constitutions, and leave us before 
the world a Nation hopeless of reform and of remedy and helpless 
of the confidence of mankind. I fear that unless something is 
done in a chastened spirit in the way of some form of construc- 
tion, and with such immediateness as becomes the dignity of 
both bodies, it will not be six years that we will have to wait 
but we will reap the harvest at the coming election in two years, 
if not before. 


Mr. President, there is a warning from a Senator who has 
served the Nation long and weli—long in the other branch 
and long in this branch of the Congress of the United 
States. 

I call attention to a letter received just this morning, 
written on January 20, three days ago. It is from a great 
editor of a great newspaper in my State, Richard Lloyd 
Jones, the editor of the Tulsa Tribune. The letter reads as 
follows: 


Dear Frrenp THomas: Already we are making local money be- 
cause the Government issues too little money, and our banks 
hoard most of what Federal money there is. We are forced to 
do business without money. Time for action! It seems to me 
silver is the only way out. 

Cordially, 
RICHARD LLOYD JONES, 


He submits with this letter a picture, a photograph of 
some of this make-believe money—scrip. The picture also 
contains the photograph of Prof. Irving Fisher. 

Without reading this article, I ask unanimous consent to 
incorporate it in the Recorp at this point in connection 
with my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


[From the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune of January 20, 1933] 
BARTER IS LINKED WITH VIRTUAL SALES Tax 
By Robert Talley 

Strangely enough, the most successful attempts to make the 
unemployed self-supporting by enabling them to barter their 
labor for scrip or goods seem to have been originated and operated 
by the jobless themselves. The biggest such attempt by a city 
has been abandoned. 

After a 2-year trial the city of Grand Rapids, Mich., which until 
recently boasted “A job for every man,” is giving up its system 
of made relief work on public improvements and is going back 
to the old system of direct relief to the needy. High costs of 
these public improvements, approximating $1,500,000 a year, ex- 
plain the change. 

Early in the depression the city of Grand Rapids decided that 
since the unemployed had to be supported anyhow, it would be 
better to put them to work on municipal projects and pay them 
in city scrip redeemable in food and goods at city weifare depart- 
ment stores. The was fixed at 40 cents an hour. 

As the numbers on the relief rolls increased, however, it was 
found that the cost of the plan was mounting out of proportion 
and that direct relief probably would cost much less. 


NEW PLAN 


A different sort of scrip plan that involves created public im- 
provements is being employed in Hawarden, Iowa, and in several 
other small towns in Iowa and Nebraska. It was designed by 
Prof. Irving Fisher, noted Yale economist. 
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The plan works like this: Needy men are put to work on public 
improvements and paid with scrip money. To spend a scrip dol- 
lar, the holder must first attach thereto a special 3-cent stamp 
purchased from the city. Thus, by the time a scrip dollar has 
changed hands thirty-six times the city has received $1.08 for the 
stamps on its back and can redeem it with a real American dollar 
(the extra 8 cents covering the expense of printing and handling). 

“LOCAL SALES TAX” SCRIP 

In effect, this is a 3 per cent sales tax on the consumer. But 
the money goes to aid the needy. Stores accept the scrip money. 

Professor Fisher, who recently made a trip to Hawarden to see 
how the plan was working, declared it to be “ the most interesting 
experiment I know of for combating the depression.” 

In Evanston, Ill., city officials and the Evanston Independent 
Retail Merchants’ Association are cooperating in issuance of a 
scrip known as Eirma money,” designed to stimulate retail trade 
and raise funds for the purchase of city tax-anticipation warrants. 
Each “Eirma dollar” is backed by a real dollar in the bank. 
The 2-cent city stamps affixed to it each time a transaction is 
made are paid for by the merchant. He later receives city tax- 
anticipation warrants for this stamp money. 

In Dayton, Ohio, hard-pressed city officials are considering a 
scrip plan with a 3-cent stamp. In the process of 34 transactions 
one of these scrip dollars would thus earn $1.02 in stamps, where- 
upon the original would be redeemed by the city for $1 in actual 
money. Whether these stamps would be paid for by the public 
or the merchants is yet indefinite, 


WOODEN MONEY MAKES PROFIT FOR TOWN 


The little lumber town of Tenino, Wash., quit the scrip system 
recently with a handsome profit. When the town’s only bank 
closed some time ago Tenino’s chamber of commerce issued $6,500 
in scrip that was printed on thin sheets of wood. This “ wooden 
money” made such a hit with curio collectors that when Tenino 
gave up the system recently only $30 of the scrip was presented 
for redemption. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Another letter, Mr. Presi- 
dent. This one is from Kansas City, Mo.: 


Dear SENATOR THOMAS: It ought to be plain to anyone that what 
we need and must have is more medium of exchange, call it what 


you may. 
O. L. FINK. 
A letter from Albany, Ala.: 


The people seem to be opposed to the Glass banking bill in the 
form it is now because they think, among other things about this 
bill, it will make times harder; and, as I understand it, it would 
practically make all the banks in the country form a group bank- 
ing system in self-defense or go out of business, 


Here is a letter from Winchester, Ill. This letter has at- 
tached to it a carbon copy of a letter addressed to Hon. 
Carter Gass. The letter is written on January 21. It 
reads as follows: 

Attached I hand you copy of letter I am writing Senator CARTER 
Gass to-day. 

We can not understand the mental processes of such men as 
Senator Grass and our special b interests when they de- 
liberately promote special interests’ legislation at a time like this. 
With millions of unemployed and hungry people, farmers losing 
their farms and all they have in this world, with thousands of 
banks closing and business concerns closing their doors, and with 
the Nation gradually sinking from day to day, these special inter- 
ests and their representatives insist they must continue to have 
things their way. 

We trust yourself and other real representatives of the people 
may stay on the firing line until we can have justice and a square 
deal for the millions of American citizens who have got to their 
present plight through no fault of their own, until a new deal and 
justice are gotten, if, indeed, it is not too late to pull this Nation 
out of the ditch. 


We sincerely hope it may be possible to get the affairs of this 
Nation headed in an entirely different direction at a very early 
date, and before it is too late. 

Signed by Pineland Farms, by H. G. Pine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in to-day’s New York Times 
appears an article written by the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the dangers of the inflation movement. I think it should 
be printed immediately following the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, and I ask unanimous consent that that 
order be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am wondering whether or 
not all these articles ought to be printed in the Recorp. I 
thought we had some kind of a gentleman’s agreement about 
that. I am not going to object, if the Senator from Ohio 
wants the article printed. It is a statement of the Treasury, 
is it not? 
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Mr. FESS. It is a statement of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. : 


Mr. LONG. I am not going to object, if the Senator 
wants the article printed, but I just wanted it noted at this 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to this article’s being printed because I had in- 
tended to refer to it later on and to ask that it be incor- 
porated in the Record as a part of my remarks. I should be 
very glad to have it incorporated in the Recorp at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, January 23, 1933] 


DANGER IN INFLATION OF UPSETTING Prices ANEW, Says MILLS— 
Treasury SECRETARY ARGUES AGAINST PROPOSED MANIPULATION OF 
CURRENCY— DISPUTES " GOLD SHORTAGE ’”'—WORLD STOCK GAINED 
FROM 1929 ro END or 1932—MoNEY IN CREDIT AND DEPOSITS 
AMPLE—RISE IN Prices DESIRABLE—BUT NEEDED IMPULSE WILL 
COME IN CUTTING BARS TO TRADE AND INDUSTRY, HE ASSERTS 

By Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of the Treasury 

WASHINGTON, January 22.—The precipitous fall in prices that has 
taken place during the course of the last three years has given 
rise to all manner of economic maladjustments. The price levels, 
not only for commodities but for rents, services, etc., are so out 
of line, both in domestic and world markets, as to reduce to a 
minimum the exchange of commodities, out of the production 
and exchange of which the civilized world makes a living and 
derives its wealth. 

As price relationships become distorted so that exchange of 
goods does not proceed freely, production soon exceeds consump- 
tion and is increasingly dammed up. Prices fall further. Com- 
mercial and industrial stagnation follow, and we are confronted 
with the paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty. 

In the meanwhile, with an enormously contracted volume of 
business and a very much lower price level, the burden of pay- 
ments of debts piled up during the preceding period of expansion 
and high business activity becomes unbearable. Debtors of all 
classes—governments, corporations, and individuals—seek relief 
from a weight that has become crushing. 


IMPULSE TO ALTER CURRENCIES 


Since depressed, disordered, and declining prices appear, on the 
surface at least, to be the most disturbing factor affecting trade 


and industry, and since prices are expressed in terms of money, | 


which is the medium through which the exchange of goods is ef- 
fected, there is a very natural tendency to look upon our currency 
system as the key to the situation, and to jump to the conclusion 
that currency can be so manipulated as to relieve the only too 
obvious ilis from which the world is suffering. 

This is the basis for the talk of inflation of which we hear so 
much these days. In its crudest form inflation is visualized as the 
process of pumping out currency in one way or another, the as- 
sumed effect of which rests on the simple conception that the level 
of prices will have a fixed relationship to the volume of currency 
in circulation. 

But this conception, even as applied to money in the broad- 
est sense, is altogether too simple. Money in the modern world 
consists of currency only to a very small extent. Money, particu- 
larly in the United States, consists of credit of all kinds, but prin- 
cipally of that form of credit known as a bank deposit. Currency 
in circulation amounts to less than $5,600,000,000; bank deposits to 
about $43,000,000. 

But even the volume of bank credit does not tell the whole 
story, for if we would relate money or credit to prices we have to 
take into consideration the further factor of the rate at which that 
credit is used, or the velocity of the turnover, for $2 that are used 
once during a year obviously do no more in moving merchandise 
than does $1 used twice during a year. 

Moreover, we do not live in a self-contained country segregated 
from the rest of the world. Our prices, currency, and credit 
structures are directly related to and affected by the situation in 
world markets, where our goods are exchanged for the goods of 
the rest of the world through the medium of an international 
credit mechanism. 

ISSUE IS COMPLICATED 


The freedom of exchange and the prices at which exchanges of 
our goods are effected are, therefore, influenced by the relationship 
between our money and the currencies of other countries, expressed 
in terms of dollars. 

It is apparent, therefore, in the first place, that we are dealing 
with something more complicated than could be reached by a mere 


expansion of currency. 
In the second place, we could bring about at will an 


increase in the volume and velocity of credit in use and that a 
general rise in prices might ensue, there is nothing to indicate 
that this process of itself would restore a proper relationship 
between the prices for different commodities or groups of com- 
modities. In fact, it is conceivable that it might increase the 
maladjustment. 
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I am convinced that we are suffering to-day from a downward 
movement of prices and from the unevenness of this movement as 
well as from the low level of prices. It is distorted price rela- 
tionships which retard production and obstruct the exchange of 
commodities and thus result in a tremendously restricted volume 
of business. | 

If the volume of production and business could be brought back 
to normal, even at a comparatively low price level, many payments 
on debts would once more become bearable, and the debts them- 
selves could in time be liquidated. 

It must be admitted, of course, that there are many debts 
that must be written down or off, unless prices can be brought 
to a higher level. I make this point in order to indicate that, 
even if it lay within our power to bring about through some in- 
flationary process much higher price levels for all commodities, 
services, etc., this of itself would not cure the situation so long 
as the maladjustments continue. 


PRICE RISE AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


This does not mean that I do not believe it highly desirable 
that prices should rise. I do, most emphatically. I also believe 
it highly desirable that an ample supply of money.“ or credit 
readily obtainable for both long and short time at low interest 
rates, is an important factor in bringing about that rise, not 
because ample credit readily obtainable will of itself produce 
high prices but because that credit, working through other eco- 
nomic factors, is an essential condition for increase in the volume 
of business transactions and thus in prices. 

This gives rise to a third point. What reason is there to be- 
lieve that under our present domestic monetary system and 
policy the necessary amount of potential credit is lacking? Our 
stock of gold, the basis upon which our credit structure rests, is 
greater now than in 1929, and would obviously sustain at least an 
equal amount of bank credit. The member banks alone have 
$600,000,000 more reserves than the law requires and could expand 
their credit by $9,000,000,000 without borrowing an additional 
cent from the Federal reserve banks. 

this credit into use, however, is apparently a very dif- 
ferent question, the actual volume of bank credit is much smaller 
than three years ago, the velocity of bank deposits has been 
greatly reduced, and the estimated volume of business and finan- 
cial transactions in this country in dollars at current. prices during 
the year 1932 has been less than 45 per cent of the 1929 volume. 

This brings us to the real issue. . 

I believe that, while it is necessary that easy money conditions 
should be maintained, the remedy will be found in a series of 
steps and readjustments calculated to remove the barriers that 
now stand in the way of the production and exchange of goods, 
and that as commerce and industrial activity expand credit will 
simultaneously be sucked into use and prices will rise. 

The inflationists, on the other hand, seek by arbitrary gov- 
ernmental action to force an immediate and wholesale expansion 
of currency which they believe will force a rise in prices that 
will in turn be followed by increased business activity. 


CHALLENGE TO INFLATIONISTS 


Three questions may fairly be asked: First, have they diagnosed 
the disease correctly? Secondly, can they accomplish even the 
limited objective of relief to debtors and stimulation to business? 
And third, are not the conditions which they will ultimately 
create likely to be infinitely worse than those from which we 
now seek to escape? 

The first two questions, as we have seen, must be answered in 
the negative; the third, most emphatically in the affirmative. 

While there are many, many schemes for increasing prices 
through currency manipulation, generally speaking, they fall into 
two classes. 

The first consists in direct or indirect inflation through budget- 
ary deficits, governmental expenditures being arbitrarily increased 
for this purpose. Various public-work schemes and the Patman 
bonus bill are typical examples. 

The second class consists of a number of devices for debasing 
the value of the dollar by more direct action, of which the pro- 
posal to reduce the gold content may be singled out as representa- 
tive, though they include a number of other plans, such as the 
free coinage of silver at a 16 to 1 ratio. 

As I understand it, the justification for the latter proposal is 
based on the claim that the rate of growth of the world’s gold 
supply has failed to keep pace with the world’s production of 
goods, and that the scramble of the countries of the world for an 
inadequate supply of gold has led inevitably to an increased valu- 
ation of gold and a decreased valuation of goods, or to falling 
prices. 

DISPUTES GOLD-SHORTAGE VIEWS 


The ac of the contention that the rise in the value of 
gold Bas resulted Tro thé fatture-over à period of years of the 


m j 
stock of monetary gold to keep with increasing production / 
may Be questioned on the basis of very strong evidence. 

However, the point does not seem particularly significant in the 
present discussion. It is clear that the precipitous decline in 
prices that has taken place since 1929 can not be attributed to 
gold shortage. The gold reserves of central banks and govern- 
ments of some 47 countries representing the bulk of the world’s 
stock of monetary gold aggregated in the summer of 1929 about 
$10,145,000,000, and at the end of 1932 nearly $12,000,000,000. 
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If the distribution of this gold among the countries of the 
world is not to the best advantage, this is an indication of other 
factors at work, but certainly not proof of a shortage of gold. 

Moreover, in spite of the disappointing failure of the gold stand- 
ard to function satisfactorily among the disorders of the last few 
years, I have not the least doubt but that if we could again achieve 
order and balance in the world’s production and trade, which are 
conditions of stability and growth, and if we could get the world 
once more back on the gold standard and stabilize exchanges, 
central bank managers have acquired knowledge and skill to make 
more economic use of the gold than ever before, so as to make 
this gold a sufficient base for a volume of credit which would 
finance all our activities on a much higher price level than exists 
to-day. 

The rise in the value of gold, in terms of which many attempt to 
explain the recent world-wide decline of commodity prices, might 
better be thought of as primarily the refiection of world-wide dis- 
orders which have curtailed production, markets, and trade and 
have disturbed, and in many cases completely paralyzed, the 
normal functioning of our credit and exchange mechanism. 


POSSIBLE IN COMPLETE ISOLATION 


/ But the heart of the position of the advocates of revaluation of 


> 


the dollar is the claim that the reduction of the value of the 
dollar, regardless of what had caused its rise, would bring about a 
rise of domestic prices corresponding to the devaluation. Such a 
contention should be subjected to the most careful scrutiny before 
being accepted at its face value. 

If the United States were shut of from the rest of the world so. 
as to be completely self-contained without any outside relation- 
ships of any kind, cutting the gold content of the dollar in half 
in and of itself would have no direct effect on the price structure. 
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possibility. of world recovery. This is a high 


price to pay for & problematical and, at bests limited inerease in 


s cases of Italy, France, and Great Britain can not be cited as 
examples.. In all three devaluation was brought about by the 
compulsion of events and not by deliberate choice. In the first 
two cases legal enactment represented merely & recognition of an 
existing state of facts. 

Moreover, those who so confidently claim that debasement of 
our currency would be followed by a rise in domestic prices can 
find but cold comfort in the price history of Great Britain since 
September, 1931, for whereas the gold value of the pound sterling 
had depreciated from $4.86 to $3.26 as of November, 1932, the 
index of prices in England was only 2 points higher than in 
September, 1931. 

As I have said, the other main group of plans for increasing 
prices by currency manipulation contemplate inflation brought 
about by the piling up of large governmental deficits that can not 
be met through normal borrowing operations or through the more 
powerful method of resort to the printing and issuance of paper 
dollars without adequate gold reserve back of them. 

Under the first of these, the Government must inevitably resort 
to the central banks of issue. They, not acting on their own voli- 
tion but by Government compulsion, are driven to provide the 
basis for a credit increase. Such a procedure was resorted to dur- 
ing the war. In fact, many of our agricultural troubles to-day are 
directly traceable to this war-time inflation of prices of agricul- 
tural products and land. 


HE CITES EVENTS IN FRANCE 


The best example, however, is furnished by the course of events 
in France after the war. The French Government, faced with 
recurring deficits, turned to the Bank of France. The government 
gave its notes to the bank. The bank, in turn, gave its bank 
notes to the government. They were paid out by the government 
to meet current expenditures. The procedure reduced the value 
of the franc from 19 cents to 2 cents and threatened a major 
disaster which was only just averted by bringing the inflation 
under control, 
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Under the second and more powerful method of inflation, the 
United States Government would issue a paper dollar which would 
have no value except for the say so of the Government. It will be 
urged, of course, that the promise of the United States Govern- 
ment is worth a great deal. It is under ordinary circumstances 
and when the Government conducts its business with prudence 
and in accordance with the dictates of sound financial policy. 

But, if the Government of the United States should undertake 
to print and pass out say-so money, it would at once destroy 
confidence in all United States currency. 

The people know that greenbacks depreciated to 35 per cent 
of their face value. They know that the “say-so” marks printed 
by the German Government depreciated from a value of 24 
cents to zero. They know that once the United States embarks 
on this course United States currency is going at once to depre- 
ciate in value. 

What would happen? It should be recognized that the bad effects 
of such currency issues would be immediate and would occur 
even if the issues were moderate in amount, but in order to 
have an effect on prices the issues would have to be of very 
large dimensions. So long as our currency was redeemable in 
gold every holder of currency, everyone with a bank balance, every 
foreigner with balances in this country or American securities, 
would at once convert them into gold. In a very short while 
our gold stock would approach exhaustion. We would be obliged 
to suspend gold payment. 

We would then find ourselves on an irredeemable paper cur- 
rency basis, a currency that, as the vicious spiral of inflation 
circled upward, would constantly decrease in value. 


SAVINGS WOULD BE DIMINISHED 


The first effect would be to enormously diminish the value of 
all savings. Every man and woman whose savings were de- 
posited in savings banks or which took the form of insurance 
policies or are represented by investments in bonds or mort- 
gages, other than those payable in gold, would find their savings 
and their income from those savings correspondingly reduced. 

Prices and the cost of living would rise very rapidly. 

While wages and salaries would also rise, they would lag be- 
hind, so that, though business would in the early stages be 
stimulated and to that extent unemployment relieved, the wage- 
earning and salaried classes would find themselves involved in a 
situation from which there would be no escape, with their real 
wages and standards of living falling steadily. 

Production, stimulated by rising prices, would increase rapidly. 
But with the decreased purchasing power of the fixed income and 
of the classes, there would soon develop a serious 
maladjustment which would eventually result in collapse. 

The farmer would appear, in the first instance, to be the gainer. 
If his mortgage were not payable in gold, he could pay it off in 
cheap currency. Rising prices would be reflected in what he re- 
ceived for his products. But the rise in the prices of what he 
must buy would soon offset the gains. 

Furthermore, as the values of farm land rose through the proc- 
ess of inflation, new debts would be incurred at the higher levels, 
and when the final crash came the farmer would find himself 
worse off than ever, with a much heavier burden of debt and 
his markets destroyed. 


TREND TO COLLAPSE—MILLS’S PROGRAM 


While inflation at some stages in the process and at some points 
appears to correct some of the evils arising during a period of 
deflation, the one outstanding characteristic of the movement 18 
that once started it soon becomes completely out of control and 
pursues an irresistible course until it collapses. — 

All expe teaches that, whatever ri 
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I believe that if these measures were carri 1 l 


and constructive spirit the stimulus to world economy would be 
so great that there would be an immediate response in the way 
of an industrial and commercial expansion and a marked increase 
in prices, accompanied gradually by essential readjustments. | 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I do not care to say anything 
further in regard to this matter. I call for a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: à 


Ashurst Black Bulow Couzens 
Austin Blaine Byrnes, Dale 
Bailey Borah Capper Davis 
Bankhead Bratton Caraway Dickinson 
Barbour Connally Dill 
Barkley Broussard Coolidge Fess 
Bulkley Costigan Fletcher 


Frazier Kendrick Patterson Stephens 
George Keyes Pittman Swanson 
Glass King Reed Thomas, Idaho 
Goldsborough Lewis Reynolds Thomas, Okla 

re ” Robinson, Ark. Townsend 
Grammer Long Robinson, Ind Trammell 
Hale McGill Russell Tydings 
Harrison McNary Schall Vandenberg 
Hastings Metcalf Schuyler agner 
Hayden Moses Sheppard Walcott 
Hebert Neely Shi Walsh, Mass 
Howell Norbeck Shortridge Walsh, Mont 
Hull Norris Smith Watson 
Johnson Nye Smoot Wheeler 
Kean Oddie Steiwer te 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have a few minutes left on 
my amendment, and I have an hour left on the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has three minutes 
on the amendment and one hour on the bill. 

Mr. LONG. If I transgress beyond the three minutes I 
have on the amendment the time will be taken from my time 
on the bill. 

Since consuming a few minutes on the amendment this 
morning I have taken the privilege of walking over to the 
House of Representatives and interviewing a number of Rep- 
resentatives there with reference to the bill we are now dis- 
cussing. I find that if we do not remove some of the bad 
odor that has attached to the bill it will have scant chance of 
much consideration in the House of Representatives. 

I was astonished to find in the mind of every man to whom 
I had the opportunity to speak this morning that the House 
was up in arms against this bill. They have failed to see 
anything good in it. Those of us who have been opposing 
some of the provisions in the bill, however, have seen some 
virtue in it. I particularly refer to the divorcing of the 
affiliates, except in so far as they handle municipal and 
Government bonds and securities. 

Mr. President, if we do not deodorize the bill, it will not 
even be considered at all in the House of Representatives— 
that is, by the rank and file of the membership. I am not 
authorized to speak for House leaders, because I have no 
commitment from them, but the rank and file of the mem- 
bership of the House of Representatives has been so preju- 
diced against the bill by the unfortunate effort to put branch 
banking into it as it was originally written, with other fea- 
tures which were equally repugnant, that the bill was prac- 
tically given a deathblow before it breathed its first life. 

That being true, I hope the Senate will not fail to take 
such measures as will give the bill the benefit of whatever 
virtue the old law might have had in it. If the Secretary of 
the Treasury is to be taken off the Federal Reserve Board, 
this bill has not as much chance of passing as a snowball 
has of going through fire. The chance will be dead. That 
would be a fatal thing for those who favor the bill to do. 

Mr. President, I have been talking to a Senator who was 
in this body when the Federal reserve law was passed, and 
I am informed through him that an effort has been made 
to take off the board the officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment ever since we have had the board. Whether it 
has reached the floor of the Senate or of the House or not 
I do not know, but I am told there has been that kind of an 
effort on the part of the financiers to divorce the control of 
the banking and currency resources of this country from the 
hands of the Government ever since the law has been on 
the statute books. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator on the 
amendment has expired. The Senator has an hour on the 
bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, I do not know to whom the 
Senator refers as being a Member of this body who was 
here when the Federal reserve law was passed. 

Mr. LONG. I referred to Senator Owen, of Oklahoma. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wonder if anybody would contend that 
the man or men who have occupied the position of Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury for the last 12 years could, by any possi- 
ble stretch of the imagination, be unwelcome to the finan- 
cial interests of this country on the Federal Reserve Board 
or any board controlling the finances of the country. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator does not include the Senator 
from Virginia in that list? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. LONG. With the exception of the Senator from 
Virginia, I agree with the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I said within the last 12 years. 

Mr. LONG. I am glad the Senator made it just long 
enough so as not to include the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Oh, no; I would not include the Senator 
from Virginia. 8 

Mr. LONG. I think the Senator is eminently correct in 
that matter. I join the Senator in saying that some of the 
interests which have been dictating heretofore the appoint- 
ments on the Federal Reserve Board have to a large extent 
influenced the appointment of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. I admit that for 12 years we have not had the chance 
we needed, but I deny now that that condition obtains. We 
have a President coming into office who has been elected 
on a liberal ticket. I do not know who claims to be members 
of that lodge, but we have a President who has been elected 
as a liberal. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the Senator from Louisiana 
would blackball a good many of us. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONG. I would blackball several of the applicants, if 
their applications are made in time, unless there is reforma- 
tion publicly stated, but in blackballing anybody in that 
lodge they now have a chance to redeem themselves, in my 
opinion. 

But if we go ahead now and, instead of becoming as liberal 
as we had hoped, proceed to turn the hands of the clock 
back the other way and take the Secretary of the Treasury 
off this board at a time when we are giving $125,000,000 of 
the people’s money in a partnership proposition and giving 
away the excise taxes that belong to the people—if we rake 
the United States Treasury for hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars at the same time we are doing it, we take an adminis- 
trative representative of the people off the board and in that 
way we are certainly turning the hands back the other way. 

Mr. BARLEY. Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield further to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the fact that the capital stock 
of the Federal reserve bank is many times greater than the 
amount of money to be appropriated by the Congress for the 
purpose of starting this liquidating corporation, and in view 
of the fact that the Comptroller of the Currency still remains 
a member of the board and he owes his appointment to the 
President through the recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, is not that itself a fair representation of the 
$125,000,000 on the board? Is there any harm really to 
come to the public or the system by the elimination of the 
Secretary of the Treasury from the board in view of the fact 
that his own appointee still remains officially a member of it? 

Mr. LONG. Why not remove the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency from the board, if the Senator wants an argument? 

Mr. BARKLEY. My answer to that is that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency really has more to do with the man- 
agement of national banks and the national banking system 
and the Federal reserve system, and has more to do with 
the regulation of the currency, from which he takes his 
name, than the Secretary of the Treasury himself. The 
Secretary of the Treasury officially, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, has nothing to do with the extension or expansion 
of our currency under the Federal reserve system. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is primarily the fiscal officer of the 
Government looking after the receipts and expenditures of 
the United States Government. The question of expanding 
or contracting the currency to meet the demands of busi- 
ness, which was the primary object and hope of those of us 
who supported the Federal reserve act in 1913—and I had 
the good fortune at that time to be a Member of the other 
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body of the Congress which passed it—at the same time 
removes the necessity of considering the Secretary of the 
Treasury as a necessary member of the board for the very 
reason that he does not officially or in any way have any- 
thing to do with the expansion or contraction of our cur- 
rency. 

Even before the Federal reserve act was passed, the old 
national banking act gave to the bonds of the United States 
Government, issued as a result of the Civil War, the privilege 
of currency. A banker would come here, buy $100,000 worth 
of those bonds, receive 2 per cent interest on them, go to 
another window in the Treasury and exchange them for 
$100,000 of currency. That was an automatic transaction. 
The Secretary of the Treasury had nothing to do with it. 
It was granted the banks as a matter of right. So that 
either under the old system or under this system the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury does not necessarily have anything to 
do with the expansion or contraction of the circulating 
medium. 

It seems to me that the presence of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, who really deals more directly with national 
banks and with the banking and currency system and situa- 
tion than the Secretary of the Treasury, is sufficient rep- 
resentation on the board on the part of the public when 
we consider the fact that the appointments are made by the 
President and, it may be, are made after consultation and 
conference with the Secretary of the Treasury. All of them 
have to be passed on by the Senate and presumably those 
men are all supposed to be representatives of the public 
and not representatives of individual banks or Federal re- 
serve banks. 

Mr. LONG. That may be true, but what is the reason for 
ever having put the Secretary of the Treasury on the board? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That was 20 years ago when it was a 
new venture. We were plowing new ground. We did not 
know exactly what the result would be. There was much 
opposition in financial circles at that time, if the Senator 
would remember if he were old enough. 

Mr. LONG. I am old enough to remember. I thank the 
Senator for the compliment, though. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am trying to compliment the Senator. 

Mr. LONG. I understand that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was thought wise to put the Secretary 
of the Treasury on the board. In my judgment, experience 
over a period of 20 years has demonstrated that it not only 
was unnecessary, but it was unwise. I think the Secretary 
of the Treasury ought to be detached from the question of 
control or manipulation of the credits and banks and cur- 
rency and the circulating medium. It is true, as I believe, 
that regardless of political parties and regardless of per- 
sonalities, the tendency might be on the part of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to exercise more control over the Federal 
Reserve Board than he ought to exercise. For that reason I 
believe it is the part of wisdom to take away from him that 
temptation without any corresponding injury that can come 
to the system. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is a bit late in making that 
suggestion. As long as we had a Mills or a Mellon on the 
Federal Reserve Board there has not been any particular 
effort to take him off the Federal Reserve Board; but now 
that we are getting rid of Mills and Mellon, then the move 
comes to take the Secretary of the Treasury off the Federal 
Reserve Board. Why? During the last 20 years—for 12 
years the board has been under Mellon and Mills, both of 
whom are for superdeflation. At a time when we are about 
to get some one with a liberal turn of mind then the 
effort comes to take the Secretary off the board. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield further to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, it is easy for the Senator from 
Louisiana or any other Senator to impute to some of us 
negligence on our part in trying to get rid of somebody in 
office. I mentioned the former Secretary of the Treasury 
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and the present Secretary of the Treasury in reply to the 
Senator’s suggestion that the financial interests of the 
country have been trying to get rid of the Secretary of 
the Treasury as a member of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. LONG. They have. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask him what reason any financial in- 
terest had to want to get rid of Mr. Mellon? Without any 
imputation of improper conduct or attitude of mind of Mr. 
Mills, he is supposed to represent them in the Treasury of 
the United States, and I wanted to know why they would 
want to get rid of him. 

It is not a question of personality. It is not a question 
of whether some of us ought to have moved a year ago or 
two or three or five years ago to get rid of the Secretary of 
the Treasury as a member of the board. The Senator, of 
course, knows, or he will know, how difficult it is for any 
individual Member here to put forward a suggestion with 
reference to a fundamental change in a law so important 
as the Federal reserve act. 

But we have the question up now. The committee have 
considered it. Almost unanimously, after hearing all sides 
of the question, the committee feel it would be wise to elim- 
inate the Secretary of the Treasury as an ex officio member 
of the board. I do not think it is a fair argument on the 
merits of the question to impute to any of us any neglect 
on the part of ourselves or others in not making a move to 
get rid of him sooner as a member of the board. 

Mr. LONG. I do not impute any neglect, but the bad 
feature of the thing is that at a time when the Secretary 
of the Treasury can exert authority to undo what has been 
done here he is to be taken off the board, but it is proposed 
to leave his subordinate on the board, to leave the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, whom, the Senator says, is under the 
Secretary of the Treasury. If it is wrong in principle for 
the Secretary of the Treasury to remain on the board, why 
is it not just as wrong in principle for the appointee, so to 
speak, of the Secretary of the Treasury to remain on the 
board? What reason can the Senator give in policy for 
taking off the Secretary of the Treasury that does not apply 
even more to the Comptroller of the Currency being on 
the board? 

Mr. BARKLEY. So far as I am concerned, I will say to 
the Senator that I would be entirely agreeable to taking 
them all off the board; I mean all of those who are ex officio 
members. I have a feeling that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ought to be Secretary of the Treasury, that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency ought to be Comptroller of the 
Currency, and that men who are appointed to control the 
Federal reserve system ought to be required to devote their 
energies to those duties alone. I would be perfectly willing 
to risk the President in appointing all members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and to make none of them ex officio 
members. 

But we have had two of them on the board, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and it has not been thought wise to try to get rid of both 
of them at the same time. There might be some reason 
for keeping the Comptroller of the Currency on the board, 
because he is the officer who deals directly with national 
banks. He is the man who deals directly with the question 
of the currency, if any officer in the Treasury deals with 
it. He has direct supervision over the national banks, all 
of which are members of the Federal reserve system, and 
likewise the Federal reserve banks in so far as they deal 
with national banks all over the country. Therefore it 
seems to me there is more reason for keeping him on the 
board than for keeping the Secretary of the Treasury and 
less reason for removing him; but so far as I am concerned 
I would not be afraid to risk the entire administration of 
the Federal reserve system to appointees of the President. 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, we know that the chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board receives a salary of 
something like $12,500 a year. That is his salary, as I 
remember it, and if I am in error about it I should be glad 
to be corrected. 

Mr. GLASS. It is $12,000 a year. 
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Mr. LONG. He is prohibited for a period of two or three 
years after the time he quits the board from engaging in 
any private banking business. That is a responsibility that 
is placed upon the man who is made chairman of the board. 
He must be willing, if he is of the caliber to handle that 
work, to disassociate himself from any private banking con- 
nections at all, not only during the term of his office, but for 
a period of two years thereafter. But to men who have 
occupied positions in financial life, who could earn a great 
deal more than that, we apply such a rule, as the result of 
which we can hardly get the high caliber of men who can be 
depended on to become members of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senator 
from Louisiana has been so liberal in yielding for interrup- 
tions by the Senator from Kentucky to make a statement in 
opposition to his own view, I ask that 10 minutes of the 
time be charged to the Senator from Kentucky and 10 min- 
utes to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. That is very liberal. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it just a bookkeeping arrangement? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Time is being kept on the debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time is charged to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I think I have enough time left. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If my interruptions are going to extend 
the debate, I want to withdraw all I have said heretofore. 
(Laughter.] i 

Mr. LONG. I was afraid the Senator would do that, but 
perhaps the liberality of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BULK- 
LEY] toward me will be reflected in his attitude toward the 
Treasury of the United States. I will give him back his 10 
minutes if he will give the people back a little more from 
the $125,000,000. 

Mr. BULKLEY. The people have the whole control over 
it all the time. 

Mr. LONG. All I am arguing, the cogency of which will 
be seen, I believe, at some point in this argument by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, and maybe even myself, is this: We 
have the entire banking resources in the hands of the board. 
It is to be given additional power far beyond what it now 
has. It is proposed to turn over the banking system to a 
board appointed by the President, the leading member of 
which can draw a salary of only $12,000 a year and must 
be willing to give up any private banking business for two 
years after he leaves the board, the result of which is to 
make that board a rich man’s club, to start with. You 
will not let it be anything else; you have got to have some 
one with immense financial resources who has had financial 
connections and has assurance of the continuance of such 
connections for two years after he leaves the board, before 
you can get anything like a respectable membership of the 
board at all. You have got it hinged down to where, I do 
not care whom the President of the United States may 
appoint, it is almost necessarily under the terms of this 
measure bound to be to some extent an inferior kind of 
representation, so far as it concerns what the people are to 
get. And when we take off that board the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, who is responsible to the 
President, and take off that board the Comptroller of the 
Currency, we are decreasing by that much the representa- 
tion the people of the United States have. 

It is said that it is desired to take him off because he 
dominates the board. That is all the more reason why he 
ought to be kept on the board. The responsibility ought 
to be charged to the administration in power. The people 
ought to understand it. The Senators ought to have some- 
body they can go to. Mr. President, we ought to be able to 
go to the Secretary of the Treasury to complain; we cought 
to be able to call him here. When the Secretary of the 
Treasury is dissociated from the Federal Reserve Board, then 
the Federal Reserve Board will constantly pass the buck” 
and say, “it is the Treasury Department that is respon- 
sible,” and the Treasury Department will “pass the buck ” 
back and say that it is the Federal Reserve Board that is 
responsible. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This is a very interesting colloquy be- 
tween the Senator and me; at least it is to me, and I do not 
want anybody to take advantage of it to extend the time of 
debate. 

Mr. LONG. We are not going to have night sessions, I 
understand. 

Mr. BARKLEY. With that understanding, I will interrupt 
the Senator again. Of course, the President, who is charged 
with the responsibility of appointing the members of the 
Federal Reserve Board, does not necessarily take them from 
the ranks of finance any more than he takes the Secretary of 
the Treasury from that source. Any President who would 
go to the ranks of finance to select a Federal Reserve Board 
would go to the same place to get his Secretary of the 
Treasury. From the standpoint of the public, I do not see 
any difference between a Federal Reserve Board whose mem- 
bers are entirely nominated by the President and a board 
one of whose members is nominated by the same President 
as Secretary of the Treasury and by reason of that nomina- 
tion is made a member of the Federal Reserve Board. The 
President of the United States, in looking to the qualifica- 
tions and experience of men who are to handle our Federal 
reserve system, must necessarily take into consideration the 
fact that they represent the public. Not only the Secretary 
of the Treasury, not only the Comptroller of the Currency, 
but all other members of the Federal Reserve Board taken 
from the body of the public must represent the public. So 
I can not see any distinction between the President appoint- 
ing a seventh member of the board from the public and 
requiring that seventh member to be a man already ap- 
pointed to some other office. 

Mr. LONG. Let us consider what has happened in the 
past. The logic of the Senator might be pretty sound if the 
facts did not dispute it; but the facts are that, so far as I 
remember anything about it, from the days of W. P. G. 
Harding on down, pressure on the Federal Reserve Board 
to relieve this country from the most stringent deflation 
has had to be brought through the office of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. With all that can be said, Mr. President, 
against the administration of Mr. Houston—and I think it 
was bad enough, if it was a Democratic administration—the 
policy of that board was far more in favor of deflation than 
ever was the policy of the administration at the time, if I 
am correctly informed about it. The Senator says that the 
same President appoints the members of this board, but 
there is a continuing and attached responsibility for the 
welfare and the working of the administration through the 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury that can not be 
exerted through a board scattered all over the face of the 
earth. 

There are seven other members, one of whom is the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, but he is not a powerful man, and 
it is proposed to decrease the important Government rep- 
resentation on the board, giving it solely to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, instead of also to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, so that, according to what the Senator from 
Virginia said, the Secretary of the Treasury can not exert 
such influence on the members of the board. I say to Sen- 
ators who want this bill that it has too much odor about 
it already for them to think about taking the Secretary of 
the Treasury off the Federal Reserve Board. There can 
never be even a sensible degree of suspicion that the bill will 
be considered at the other end of the Capitol if you put 
any more odor on this bill than it has on it already. We 
have worked here for 17 days to scrape the odor of the 
branch-banking feature off, and we have almost washed the 
baby clean enough to where they will stand for it; dut if 
we leave the Secretary of the Treasury off the board, if we 
give the Federal reserve system $125,000,000 out of the 
Treasury that belongs to the people to-day, if we repeal the 
excise-tax provision under which money is now being col- 
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lected for the Government and give it to the Federal reserve 
system, and then say that, in order that the United States 
Treasury may not have any such control as it has had we 
are going to remove the Secretary of the Treasury from the 
board, for no other purpose on earth except to keep him 
from having any influence on it, we are going to put this bill 
in such shape that there will be no chance on the living 
earth that it will pass the body at the other end of the 
Capitol. It can not pass. 

I say to Senators who are in favor of this bill that I am 
undertaking to help them pass the bill. They may not 
think so, but I am undertaking to help them pass the bill. 
I see the Senator from Virginia smiles; but I am trying to 
help him pass the bill, provided it is my kind of a bill. 
{Laughter in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let there be no demonstrations 
in the galleries. 

Mr. LONG. So, Mr. President, I submit there is no harm 
to be done by keeping the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
board. Nobody has pointed out any harm that will follow. 
I am arguing on the side of the conservatives against a revo- 
lutionary process at this time. I am working against those 
who favor this bill taking this revolutionary step of divorc- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury from the Federal Reserve 
Board. If you take the Secretary of the Treasury off the 
Federal Reserve Board, you have not any way of explaining 
it, except, as the Senator from Virginia very graciously and 
openly admits, that it is done for the reason that he does 


not want the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States |- 


to have too much influence on the Federal Reserve Board. 

The Senator from Virginia says I want the United States 
Treasury to go further than it has ever gone. “I want it to 
put $125,000,000 that belong to the people in this adventure 
which I am attempting to create here.” It is an adventure. 
It is a speculation to which the Government is made a party. 
The Government is made a partner in this speculation, to 
this extent, that it puts up money and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is taken off the board when it comes to managing 
it. Now, if you are going to do that, I want to say to the 
Senators who are supporting this bill the only way on earth 
they can, to any reasonable extent, justify this kind of legis- 
lation is not to open up the gap here and take the repre- 
sentatives of the Government off the board. If you take the 
representatives of the Government off the board and make 
this all the more a financial set-up—and that is all it is 
going to be—for the financiers of this country, when you 
get through with it you are going to give this bill an odor 
and suspicion that there will not be any reasonable man on 
earth who will be able to explain it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I have not cared further to 
delay the Senate, and I am impressed by the belief that it is 
useless to do it. There is no doubt about the fact that this 
bill is saturated with so much odor that it involves a task 
to deodorize it and brush away the rubbish and have people 
understand simple propositions. 

The Federal Reserve Board is as much a Government 
board and is as nearly related to the people of this country 
as is the Secretary of the Treasury or the Comptroller of 
the Currency, even more so than the Comptroller of the 
Currency, whose term of office overlaps the term of the 
President of the United States, being for a 6-year period. 
The members of the board are appointed by the President 
of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate of the United States. The President is author- 
ized by law to remove any one of them and all of them that 
he may please to remoye. Therefore it is strictly a Govern- 
ment board and only a Government board. If it does any- 
thing radically to displease the President of the United 
States, he may displace them with another board. So there 
is nothing on earth to that argument. 

The proposition of taking $125,000,000 of the people’s 
money has no application to this provision of the bill. The 
Senator from Louisiana ought to acquaint himself with the 
provisions of the bill and not make utterly inaccurate state- 
ments about it. The Government does not furnish all the 
money to the liquidating corporation, as the Senator has 


stated. It does not furnish even one-half the money. The 
greater portion of the fund, under the text of the bill, is to 
be provided by the Federal reserve banks themselves and by 
a one-fourth of 1 per cent assessment upon the member 
banks. The Government is simply to subscribe $125,000,000 
to the capital of the liquidating corporation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. GLASS. What is the liquidating corporation for? 
The Senator from Louisiana seems to think that this money 
goes to some banks. The money does not go to any banks; 
it goes to a liquidating corporation under the administra- 
tion of the Federal reserve system, to avoid setting up an- 
other expensive bureau with its overhead. Not a dollar of it 
goes to any banks except as the liquidating corporation may 
earn profits and pay dividends. 

For what purpose is it proposed to be erected? For the 
benefit of the banks? No; but for the benefit of innocent 
depositors in banks, for the benefit of people who have put 
their money into the banks. When banks fail this fund is 
to be appropriated to relieve all the depositors. There are 
two and a half billions of dollars tied up in that way now, 
going through the tedious, slow, and sometimes almost in- 
terminable process of receiverships. All the liquidating cor- 
Poration is designed to do is to expedite the process and 
give back their money to the depositors in closed banks. It 
is not done in the interest of any bank. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Then how is it going to hurt if the Secretary 
of the Treasury is on the board? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Virginia if the stock in the liquidating corporation is 
not issued directly to the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, no! It is stock taken by the United 
States Government. 

Mr. GEORGE. But does it not stand in the name of the 
Secretary of the Treasury under the bill? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thought so. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, yes; undoubtedly it stands in the name 
of the Secretary, and the Government gets its dividends 
upon its contribution to the capital stock just as the mem- 
ber banks will get their dividends, and just as the surplus 
fund of the Federal reserve bank will derive its dividends. 

Let me repeat to the Senate, if I may, that the idea that 
this excise tax is taken away from the people and devoted 
to the uses of banks is a fallacy. As I have already stated, 
the excise tax goes to maintain the surplus of the Federal 
reserve banks, and the surplus of the Federal reserve banks 
is used to accord accommodation to member banks; and 
when it accords accommodation to member banks—that is, 
the individual banks—it to that extent enables the indi- 
vidual banks to accord accommodation to people who want 
to borrow money and conduct their business. So that it is 
not in behalf of any bank. It is in behalf of the business 
people of the country, and, as I have said, in behalf of those 
people who are employed by the business people of the 
country. j 

That, however, has nothing to do with this particular pro- 
vision of the bill. This particular provision of the bill is 
simply designed to divorce the Treasury from this altruistic 
Federal Reserve Board, a public institution appointed by the 
President of the United States with the sanction of the 
Senate of the United States; and I contend from my own 
experience and from observation that the influence has been 


unwholesome. It has diverted from commerce, from in- 


dustry, from agriculture the thought and activities of the 
Federal reserve system, and applied them in very large 
measure—a preponderating measure—to the activities of 
the Treasury in floating its investment securities. 

As to all of this talk about the interests,” I am sure I do 
not have to appeal to the Senate to divest its mind of that 
sort of thing. The interests” have nothing to do with it. 
It is a proposition that has been discussed now for 18 years; 
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and the best banking experience and advice, as well as that | Reserve Board; and yet they are keeping the Comptroller 


of the Federal Reserve Board itself, is that it were better to 
dissociate the Secretary of the Treasury from a dominating 
influence in the board, to have all of the activities of the 
system and all of its concerns applied to the business inter- 
ests of the country. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator has stated that this stock in the 
liquidating corporation, as the Senator from Georgia has 
pointed out, will be in the name of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He will, therefore, according to the Senator from 
Virginia, own somewhere near 50 per cent of the stock of the 
liquidating corporation. 

Mr. GLASS. No; he may not own one quarter of the 
stock. 

Mr. LONG. Well, let us say it is 25 per cent. He will be 
the dominant stockholder. Does the Senator know of an- 
other case in all of our national legislation where an official 
or a person vested with ownership of between one-fourth 
and one-half the capital stock of a corporation is by law 
excluded from membership of that board? 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, the Government has complete member- 
ship of the board. The member who will be appointed by 
the President of the United States to supersede the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States will be appointed by the 
same President who will appoint the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. There is not even the difference between tweedledee 
and tweedledum. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. May I ask a question for information? I 
am not familiar with this particular matter. 

This argument, as I understand it, is over the ex officio 
member of the board. 

Mr. GLASS. The ex officio member of the board. 

Mr. BLACK. Would not the President have the right, if 
he saw fit, to appoint the Secretary of the Treasury? Is 
there any law which prohibits it? 

Mr. GLASS. To appoint the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. BLACK. Suppose he desired to appoint the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as one of the active members. Could 
he or could he not do so? I am asking for information. 

Mr. GLASS. I hardly think that would be congruous. 
It would be very different from the purpose which we have 
in mind to have the President do that. 

Mr. BLACK. As I have read the bill, the President would 
have the right to do it if he so desired. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, possibly. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not myself think it would be advisable. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. He would be a dual officer unless he were an 
ex officio officer before. He could not hold the two offices. 

Mr. GLASS. No; he could not be paid by both, and it is 
very doubtful whether he could hold both; but that is not 
involved. 

Mr. President, I do not care to take the time of the Senate 
further. If I am to get up here over and over again and 
correct inaccuracies of statement and errors of judgment I 
may not live long enough to be Secretary of the Treasury 
myself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, how much time have I left 
of my original hour? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-five minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia 
would not have to correct errors if he did not contradict 
himself. Here is where the Senator from Virginia, in speak- 
ing of the Secretary of the Treasury, meets himself coming 
back: 

He states that the theory and logic of this board were that 
they had to divorce the Treasury Department from the 


of the Currency, a minor officer of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, as a member of the Federal Reserve Board. It could 
not be that they thought there was any logic in having a 
complete severance of the Treasury Department and the 
Federal Reserve Board; otherwise, they could not stand 
here to-day and contend that they had any right to keep 
the Comptroller of the Currency on the board, if they were 
doing that. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken there 
again. I hope my voice will hold out long enough to enable 
me to point out the mistakes that are made here. 

The Comptroller of the Currency is not a minor official 
of the Treasury Department. He holds an independent office 
for a longer period than the Secretary of the Treasury him- 
self. He makes his report, not to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but directly to the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not a fact that he is usually appointed 
on the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, all of them are; and that is one reason 
why I want to get the Secretary of the Treasury off the 
board. 

Mr. LONG. All right. I do not mean that he is a minor 
official. I mean he is minor to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury himself. But the Senator admits and states and re- 
affirms that the comptroller is a part of the patronage of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, of his own office. He is part 
of the Treasury Department; and if there is any principle 
that we are trying to serve here that we ought to take the 
Secretary of the Treasury off this board then why do they 
claim that the Comptroller of the Currency should be on it, 
but the Secretary of the Treasury should not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
there? 

Mr. LONG. Just a minute, and I will yield. Why have 
they left the comptroller and taken off the Secretary of 
the Treasury? They have left the man who has the least 
power. They have left the man who can be gotten to the 
least from the President and from the Senate and from the 
House of Representatives of the United States. They have 
left everything there that would serve to dispute the prin- 
ciple they are talking about, and they have put there a man 
who can wield the least influence in the conduct of this 
board; and they have done this. 

I defy the distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
or the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY] or any other 
one of the gentlemen sponsoring this bill to show me an 
instance of any public corporation created where the domi- 
nant stockholder was by law excluded from membership on 
the board. 

Referring to the question which the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Brack! asked the Senator from Virginia, let me 
say, no; the Secretary of the Treasury could not be ap- 
pointed a member of this board unless he is made ex officio 
a member, because he could not be a dual officer and draw 
the two ‘salaries; and I do not think he could be a dual 
officer at all. The only way that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury could be represented on this board is by being made ex 
officio a member by this act. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I think the Senator loses 
sight of the fact that the liquidating corporation has noth- 
ing to do with the administration of the Federal reserve act. 
This is an independent organization, set up here to deal 
with a condition brought about through this depression 
which has resulted in the closing of so many banks. It is 
organized in order that there may be sums provided to aid 
these banks in paying their depositors. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has no official connection 
with the control of national banks, but the Comptroller of 
the Currency is in direct control of all national banks in 
this country. He is now in charge of all those which have 
closed. Therefore, this board of directors is merely sub- 
stituted to some extent in control of banks that are already 
closed for the single individual, now known as the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 
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It seems to me that that furnishes additional reason why 
the Secretary of the Treasury is not needed on this board, 
and why the Comptroller of the Currency probably ought 
to be on it, because at the present time he is not only in 
control of but is undertaking to liquidate, through receiver- 
ships and under his direction, all these national banks that 
have closed and are still unliquidated. 

With reference to the Senator’s suggestion about no pri- 
vate corporation’s having a fourth of the stock without be- 
ing represented by a director, of course I presume that that 
is true, although I have known instances where men were 
made directors of private corporations who did not have 
more than one share of stock, because of the value that they 
might have upon such a board, while other members of the 
corporation with large blocks of stock did not enjoy the 
position of director. As a matter of fact, however, we are 
dealing with a peculiar situation. It seems to me we can 
not lay down in this legislation the ordinary rules that 
would apply to a private corporation. 

Even applying those rules, and saying that the $125,000,000 
represented our appropriation to the capital stock of this 
liquidating corporation, or the representation of the board, 
I contend that all of these men represent the public, they 
represent the Treasury, they represent the people; and 
there is no more virtue in having the Secretary of the 
Treasury, appointed by the President, on this board than 
any other of the seven, so far as the public is concerned. 
But even if the Treasury does need representation, the fact 
that the man who is now in control of all these banks, 
both liquidated and unliquidated, closed and unclosed, in 
remaining on the board seems to offer sufficient repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Senator and I under- 
stand each other perfectly, but there is this fundamental 
difference: His stand would take the Government out of 
the Federal Reserve Board all the time, and while he does 
not see it, it would have this effect. Everyone who has had 
any experience in appointing these boards—and I am cer- 
tain that my distinguished friend from Kentucky has had 
as much as I have—knows that they are appointed and 
they move out, they go into another element, they are in an- 
other sphere; we never see them, we never hear of them. 
It is as hard as nails to get to them. Unless we keep the 
working machinery of the Government part of this board, 
it is going to be farther and farther removed. 

Think of the power this board has. It is in control of the 
discounts, not only of the United States but in control of 
the discounts almost of the world. There was never any- 
thing like it before. 

Then what further power it is given. It would be given 
the power, through this liquidating corporation, practically 
to dry up every little State bank in this country that was 
not a member of the Federal reserve system. I say that if 
this measure shall be enacted, it will be a matter of physi- 
cal impossibility to keep a bank open in the United States 
unless it does come into the Federal reserve system. 

I do not think I am at cross purposes with what the 
Senator from Virginia intends to have done, because, as I 
read his Alphonse and Gaston exchanges with the Hon. 
Eugene Meyer, when the latter was a witness before the 
committee, the Senator from Virginia said, “If you want to 
do away with the dual banking system, I can go in with 
you,” and Mr. Meyer said, “ That is the thing I am willing 
to do.” In other words, it is patent what they are going 
to try to do to-day, and what they intend to do, that is, 
to do away with the State banks of the United States. The 
Senator from Virginia and the present head of the Federal 
Reserve Board, Mr. Eugene Meyer, have said that in open 
hearing, and it is down in the testimony I have, if there is 
any dispute of that statement by anyone. 

The board has not only the power I have mentioned, but 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, with its limited 
powers, can lend money, as this liquidating corporation is 
supposed to lend, to any bank. Whether it is a member of 
the Federal reserve system or not, they can make this kind 
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of an advance to any bank that closes in order to enable it 
to liquidate its deposits, and to pay off its people and reor- 
ganize. But if this liquidating corporation is brought into 
existence, we will be saying, in effect, that the other State 
banks of the United States can not receive that kind of help, 
but that it will be extended only to one that has made itself 
a member of the Federal reserve system. 

I say to Senators that they will rue the day when they 
take the Secretary of the Treasury off the Federal Reserve 
Board. Let Senators remember what I am telling them; 
they will rue the day when they put the entire discount 
facilities, liquidating facilities, currency facilities, into the 
hands of these appointed men, and take off the board the 
Secretary of the Treasury. They will rue the day when they 
allow this kind of thing to go through. Remember what I 
am saying. There is regret already that they have been 
given the power already accorded them. They gave the 
State banks assurance that they would not try to close them 
up if this membership were created, but it has gotten to the 
point where those banks have to struggle for life unless they 
make themselves a part of it. 

Now, the proposal is to create a liquidating corporation, 
over one-fourth of the stock of which will be in the hands 
of the Treasury of the United States. But it is said, We 
will not even allow the Secretary of the Treasury, who has 
been a member, to remain a member,” after they have put 
up $125,000,000, and waived the excise taxes. The door is 
closed for help’s ever again being administered to any bank 
except one under the specified favoritism of the Federal 
reserve system, and it is proposed that there be taken away 
the possibility for the help those banks are getting now. 

The Senator from Michigan knows I am stating the facts 
about this matter. He knows that to-day the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation is extending help such as is sup- 
posed to be extended by the proposed liquidating corpora- 
tion, to banks which are members of the Federal reserve 
system, and to banks which are not members of the Federal 
reserve system. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hesert in the chair.) 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Does the Senator know of 
any dispute or dissent from the policy announced by him 
just now, that it is the purpose of some of those back of this 
bill, here and elsewhere, to force into the national banking 
system all existing banks, including State banks; in other 
words, to kill off all State banks if they do not become 
national banks? Does the Senator know of any dissent from 
that purpose? 

Mr. LONG. I know I dissent from it. I know that I 
think it is one of the most ruthless things ever done, and I 
am undertaking to have this bill amended now so that that 
can not be done. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I will say there is plenty of dissent, and 
no such thing has ever been seriously contemplated. 

Mr. LONG. Let us see, now. Has the Senator a copy of 
the report of the hearings, when Mr. Eugene Meyer was on 
the stand, not hearings on the pending bill, because there 
were no hearings on the pending bill, but on the bill 
that was being considered before? I can almost quote the 
words. Mr. Meyer was on the witness stand, the Senator 
from Virginia was questioning him, and I think the Senator 
from Ohio was there at the time—the record will show. 
The Senator from Virginia either told Mr. Meyer, or Mr. 
Meyer told the Senator from Virginia, “I wish to get rid 
of the dual banking system existing in this coun Mr. 
Meyer or the Senator from Virginia then replied, 1 Will 
help you if that is what you want to do. I am right here 
to help you.” That was the interchange. What did that 
mean? It meant that the purpose behind this bill was 
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nothing on the living earth except an attempt to do away 
with the dual banking system, and that meant only one 
thing, that the State bank system of the 48 States had to go. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Sena- 
tor, there is not a provision in the pending bill that contains 
a suggestion, the remotest suggestion, that might be related 
to anything Mr. Meyer said on that subject or anything the 
‘Senator from Virginia said on the subject. 

Mr. LONG. I differ from the Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact, the governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board suggested that he wanted to be rid 
of the dual banking system. I had not the remotest idea 
in the world that we could be rid of the dual banking sys- 
tem, as much as I could hope that we might be; but there 
is not a provision in this bill that in the remotest way con- 
tains a suggestion which may be related to that problem 
at all. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I differ with what the Senator 
from Virginia says materially, for these reasons, that there 
is carried in this bill the provision that only a member of 
the Federal reserve system can have the accommodations of 
the liquidating corporation. It is proposed to take money 
of the people of the United States to build up a liquidating 
corporation to accommodate only this, one set of banks. 
The proposal is to deny to any other bank the help of the 
liquidating corporation altogether. It would be only a mem- 
ber of the particular banking system that could receive any 
help whatever from the liquidating corporation. But it is 
proposed to take the money of the people of the United 
States and set up this liquidating corporation, 

Mr. GLASS: Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if 
there is a State bank on earth that ever contributed a 
10-cent piece, except those that were members of the Fed- 
eral reserve system, to establish the Federal reserve system, 
or that expends a 10-cent piece to maintain the Federal 
reserve system? 

Mr. LONG. In answer to the Senator, I will say that they 
have more than done that. 

Mr. GLASS. They have not done any of it. 

Mr. LONG. There have been rights and privileges, and 
not only privileges, but super privileges, that have been 
exercised by the Federal reserve system, and the banks of 
the Federal reserve system, that have been such a drain 
upon the little banks that they have put them out of busi- 
ness. The first thing taken away from them was the right 
to charge exchange. There was taken away from the litile 
country banks the right to charge exchange. That has 
been one of the biggest things that has ever been done to 
put State banks out of business. 

That is not all that was done to exhaust the State banks 
of money. The $125,000,000 proposed to be given these 
people is to-day a part of Government funds in the Treasury, 
and it is proposed to take the money out of the Treasury 
of the United States and put it into this situation to-day, 
for nothing except this particular class of banks, and deny- 
ing many, many other banks of this country are denied the 
right to any of it. From 25 to 50 per cent of that money is 
stock that is in the name of the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, who is now a member of the board, 
and it is proposed that he be taken off the board. Those 
are facts. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator ought to know perfectly well 
that a State bank which is not a member of the Federal 
Reserve system can charge all the exchange it pleases to 
charge; but it can not use a system to which it contributes 
nothing for that purpose. What we did was to impose upon 
the members of the Federal reserve banking system an 
obligation to quit robbing the merchants and the business 
men, and stop taking off a part of every check some little 
fellow might present for cashing it. That is what we did. 
The Senator talks about speaking for the people. Now he 
is speaking for the banks who want to rob the people. 

Mr. LONG. No; I am not speaking for banks which 
want to rob the people. I am speaking for the little bank 
out at the fork of the road, that lends the boys and girls 
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of this country, boys like me, the last $100 with which to go 
to college. They could not, with a sledge hammer, get the 
money from these men to whom I am referring. 

Mr. BARKLEY, . Mr. President, does the Senator refer to 
little old banks at the crossroads that are members of the 
Federal reserve system? 

Mr. LONG. Some of them are and some of them are not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Congress has no power 

Mr. LONG. The Senator has been out of the Chamber. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was called from the Chamber for a few 
moments, but I did hear the latter statement of the Senator 
with reference to the little bank at the crossroads. We have 
not attempted to take away from any bank not a member of 
the Federal reserve system the right to charge exchange, but 
we did try to make a uniform rule with reference to banks, 
whether they are National or State. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator has lost touch with what was 
going on. I will restate it for the Senator’s information. A 
colloquy arose when the Senator from Virginia asked me if 
the country banks that were not members of the Federal 
reserve system had ever contributed a dollar to the Federal 
reserve system. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I heard that. 

Mr. LONG. I told him that they were being deprived of 
their interest, and in that way had been deprived of a 
resource they had formerly enjoyed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to take the Senator’s 
time 

Mr. LONG. I ask unanimous consent that I be given 15 
minutes more time. 

Mr. BULEKLEY. I object. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I withdraw the interruption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. LONG. I now have the testimony before me to which 
Ireferred. Ido not undertake to discredit the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator can not discredit the Senator 
from Virginia. I hope he does not imagine that he can. 

Mr. LONG. I admit that. I admit that I could not if 
I tried to, and I am certainly not going to try to. I may 
be trying to give the Senator himself the particular func- 
tions I am contending ought to be exercised by the Govern- 
ment; I do not know. There is no question on this point; the 
proposal is to take money, part of which to-day belongs to 
these other banks. I want the Senator from Kentucky to 
understand this, that the $125,000,000 I am arguing about 
to-day is proposed to be used to create a liquidating cor- 
poration which can not be availed of except for the interests 
of the Federal reserve banks. Whether it is intended to be 
done or not, it is done for the purpose of destroying all State 
banks that were not in the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I join the Senator from 
Louisiana in the belief that this is the beginning of the 
destruction of all State banks. When this bill becomes op- 
erative we will have only national banks. 

Mr. LONG. That is all. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. We will have national banks 
throughout the United States in the end; we will have 
branches in our possessions and dependencies and branches 
throughout the world. At this time there are something 
like $55,000,000,000 of resources in the banks of the United 
States. With the genius for organization of the United 
States, under this system we will have as many banks as 
there are in Canada—l0—with their branches, and divide 
those $55,000,000,000 of resources among the 10 banks. 
There will be the system of chain banks—about 10 of them 
with probably the weakest bank having resources of $5,000,- 
000,000, perhaps the strongest bank with $20,000,000,000, 
with branches throughout the United States and through- 
out our possessions, and throughout the world. Does not 
the Senator think that the Government should have the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as a liaison officer between the board 
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and the Government to manage that vast system of in- 
fluence not only here but throughout the world? 

Mr. LONG. I do, sir; I certainly do. If for no other rea- 
son, if there were no other reason for the bill, I think there 
should be some barricade on behalf of the people set up to 
prevent this materialistic policy which is evidently, while not 
so intended, as the Senator from Virginia said, sure to be 
the result. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield further to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Does the Senator believe 
that the centralization of the financial power in one board, 
with probably 10 chains under it, squares exactly with the 
principles of democracy as set forth by Jefferson, Jackson, 
and the Democratic Party from time immemorial? 

Mr. LONG. No, sir. We are making exactly the same 
fight that Andy Jackson made against the Bank of the 
United States. If Senators will go back and read the mes- 
sage which was sent by Jackson to the Congress of the 
United States in opposition to the Bank of the United States 
on the ground that it would create a monopoly controlling 
the credit and the currency of the country, they will find 
very little difference from the existing situation. There is 
very little reason that he gives that does not apply strictly 
against the legislation that is pending here to-day. 

I think I can quote from the Senator from Virginia, if I 
have the time now: 

Senator Grass. I have not done anything but worry for 14 
months. [Laughter.] 

That is what Senator Grass said. 


aon Meyer. We feel the responsibility is on sturdy shoulders, 
nator. 

Senator Grass. You do not seem to have much regard for the 
shoulders. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Meyer. Of course, I will call your attention to this, 
Senator: As indicated in the letter transmitting the memoran- 
dum, it should be recognized that effective supervision of banking 
in this country has been seriously affected by the competition 
between member and nonmember banks. I think branch bank- 
ing, under a unified b system, would meet with a great 
deal of support. I know it would from me. 

Senator Grass. Can you suggest to us a constitutional method 
of creating a unified banking system in this country? 


A unified banking system! Just what Gen. Andy Jackson 
told this very United States Senate when he sent his message 
here in relation to the proposed Bank of the United States, 
that it would create a unified bank system in the country. 
All we have to do is to go back and take the old charter of 
the Bank of the United States to find this same proposal! 

Mr. Mever. Well, I do not know how to do that, but I be- 
lieve it can be done by taxation or some other method. I do not 
think there is any doubt about the ability to do it. The princi- 
pal thing about being able to do something is to want to do it. 

Senator Grass. We have wanted to do it. 

+ Mr. MEYER. Do you want to bring about unified banking? 
Senator Grass. Why, undoubtedly; yes. 

Mr. MEYER. I will be glad to help you. 

Senator Gass. I think the curse of the banking business in 
this country is the dual system. 

Mr. MEYER. Then the board is entirely in sympathy with the 
committee on that subject. 

Senator Grass. Then let us get your recommendation. 

Mr. Meyer. We will try to prepare one for you. 
Senator Grass. Let us get it quickly then, If you please. 


Yes; hurry, hurry, hurry, and get a unified banking system 
here. That is the point. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. GLASS. -There has not been any question about my 
attitude on that. I have been entirely consistent about it. 

Mr. LONG. I said that. 

Mr. GLASS. I would like to see a unified banking system, 
but I very gravely doubt whether we can ever have it consti- 
tutionally, so what is the Senator arguing about? 

Mr. LONG. I do not think we should have an argument. 
I was undertaking to show that the Senator from Ken- 
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tucky and the Senator from Ohio, apparently, and even 
the Senator from Virginia, although I probably misunder- 
stood him, seem to doubt that this was the idea of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia about the matter. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, no. What I said is that there is not a 
suggestion in the bill 

Mr. LONG. The point I am trying to make, if the Sen- 
ator will bear with me, is that he has taken 8125, 000, 000 
of the people's money to afford liquidating facilities to such 
corporations as will come into a unified banking system and 
denied the right of the use of that money to other banks 
who do not come into the unified system. The only thing 
they can do is to get into the unified bank system or close 
their doors. The Senator is taking money that belongs as 
much to those people who are not in this system, because 
it is money belonging to the Treasury of the United States 
and not to the Federal reserve banks at all—he is taking the 
money of the people, not to build up but to destroy every 
bank that does not come into the unified system, 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact, the Senator ought to 
know, if he does not know, that we allocated $200,000,000 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to aid the depos- 
itors in closed banks 

Mr. LONG. I have stated that. 

Mr. GLASS. Including State banks. 

Mr. LONG. That is right. I have stated that. 

Mr. GLASS. In this liquidating corporation we are 
simply proposing to invest $125,000,000 of Treasury money 
that I think ought to be appropriated outright because it 
has no equity in it—to do what? To aid the depositors of 
failed banks, whether national banks or whether State 
banks. If they want to avail themselves of this privilege 
all they have to do is to join the Federal reserve system. 
That is all. Ses 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Does not the Senator from 
Louisiana share my viewpoint that some of those back of 
the bill are not so much interested in the poor depositor 
as they are in having a club to force the State banks into 
this system which they are now trying to foist upon the peo- 
ple of the United States? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. The sympathy expressed for the poor 
depositor is something funny. He is to be given a club at 
the back of his head and told that if he does not put his 
money into this unified system, then he may as well kiss 
his deposits good-by. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield further to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, we all understand that no 
bank, whether a national bank or State bank, is going to 
get any benefit from this system unless it has joined it. We 
did precisely the same thing in the last session when we 
appropriated $125,000,000, which was the money of all the 
people, for the benefit of the Federal farm loan system in 
order that it might continue to function for the benefit of 
the landowners who represented only 12 per cent of the farm 
borrowers of the United States. 

If the Senator’s logic with reference to this bill were car- 
ried to its conclusion, we ought to have appropriated eight 
times $125,000,000 for the benefit of all the insurance com- 
panies, private loaning interests, building and loan associa- 
tions, and so forth, that have made loans upon land. We 
took $125,000,000 out of the Treasury of the United States 
that belonged to all the people for the benefit of 12 per cent 
of the farm owners who borrowed money through the Federal 
land system. 

What is the difference between that situation and the 
situation here where we are taking the same amount of 
money out of the Treasury to buy stock in a corporation 
in order that closed banks, both national and State, that are 
within the system should receive help to pay their depositors? 
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Mr. LONG. Here is the difference: It is true that provi- 
sion was made for the State banks through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation; but when the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which is a temporary body, goes out 
of business they no longer have the $200,000,000 left. That 
is for both member and nonmember banks; but in this case 
the money is to be given only to a unified bank system. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator uses the word “give.” It 
is an investment only. The other was an investment also. 

Mr. LONG. It is a venture. But the fact remains that 
it is proposed to give the benefits of this liquidating corpora- 
tion to whom? They are to be given only to a unified 
banking group that is intended, and was originally intended, 
and I believe is still intended, to be a chain group. The 
same help that is given to these Federal reserve banks is 
denied to nonmembers, except what the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is now doing for them, and that is a 
temporary matter; but the liquidating corporation can not 
be availed of except through the Federal Reserve Board. 

That being the case—and I do not see how it can be 
disputed—it is necessary, it is positively mandatory, that 
every institution in the country that wishes to put up what- 
ever securities they may have back of their deposits, shall 
go into the Federal reserve system or close its doors, and 
that means more closing of doors than it does banks coming 
into the Federal reserve system. It means that the common 
money belonging to all the people of the United States is 
being taken and put into this venture. It means that public 
money is being taken for a venture to serve the unified banks 
and to keep it away from the small banks. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator think that the bill 
offers an inducement to any State bank not now in the Fed- 
eral reserve system to come in and then close in order that 
it may receive the benefits of the law? 

Mr. LONG. No; it will not get in at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what it would have to do. 

Mr. LONG. Oh, no. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is exactly what it would have to do. 

Mr. LONG. What I am trying to tell the Senator, which 
probably he does not understand because I am so dense in 
my explanations that I am probably not getting it across to 
him, is this— 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact that this 
liquidating provision has the force and effect of a guaranty 
of deposits? 

Mr. LONG. That is what it is supposed to be. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If this provision goes into 
effect, banks will have to go into the system in order to get 
any of its benefits, or suffer the loss of their deposits and 
leave their doors closed. 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. In other words, this is supposed 
to be a kind of bank guaranty, but it is not. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. GLASS. Does not the eminent Senator from Louisi- 
ana think that he has enough misstatements of his own to 
answer for without concurring in those of his colleague from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. LONG. The only way I can get the Senator from 
Virginia to admit that I have not made a misstatement is 
to read his testimony, and then he gets up and says, “We 
knew that all the time.” I have not time enough to go back 
and trace all his other testimony. If I had time I would like 
to read the book that he wrote. “Oh, that mine adversary 
would write a book.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I have a few amendments 
in my hand which were proposed to the bill, and I find some 
of them were proposed by the Senator from Virginia. I 
thought this was a perfect piece of legislation when it came 
upon the floor of the Senate. 
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Mr. GLASS. That is another misunderstanding to add to 
the long list of misunderstandings on the part of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LONG. I am certain the Senator from Virginia did 
not understand the Senator from Oklahoma. He said that 
the bill having come from the pen of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, certainly it should not be subject to amendment. I 
agree with the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GLASS. In other words, the Senator from Louisiana 
accepts another misstatement, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. LONG. Allright. I think I have gone far enough on 
this matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Amen! 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Kentucky has spoken most 
of the time I have been on the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I merely wanted to inject a little infor- 
mation into the body of the Senator’s speech. 

Mr. LONG. If we are going to offer now to give away the 
money of the Government, we might as well know it. I am 
trying to help the Senator from Virginia save his bill, 
deodorize it, take off the odor he insisted on putting on it 
since it was brought here, and give Senators some under- 
standing of the so-called benefits that it is claimed will 
come from the bill, but which I very seriously doubt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator 
from Louisiana has expired. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. COUZENS. Let us have the amendment read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, line 5, strike out the 
words “ seven members, including ” and insert in lieu thereof 
“eight members, including the Secretary of the Treasury 
and.” 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Austin Davis Kendrick Schuyler 
Bailey Dickinson Keyes eppard 
Barbour Dill King Shipstead 
Barkley Fess Lewis Smith 
B Fletcher Logan Steiwer 
Black Frazier Long Thomas, Idaho 
Blaine George McGill Thomas, Okla. 
Glass McNary Townsend 
Bratton Goldsborough mmell 
Broo gs 
Bulkley Grammer Norbeck Vandenberg 
Bulow Hale Nye Wagner 
Byrnes Harrison Oddie Walcott 
Capper Patterson Walsh, 
Caraway Hayden Watson 
Connally Hebert Reynolds Wheeler 
Coolidge Howell Robinson, Ark. White 
Hull Robinson, Ind. 
Couzens Johnson R 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. BULKLEY asked for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
amendment read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment a read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 10 of the original print of 
the bill, line 5, it is proposed to strike out seven members, 
including” and insert in lieu thereof “eight members, in- 
cluding the Secretary of the Treasury and.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the clerk will call the roll on the amendment of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FESS (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
CopELAND]; but I understand, were he present, he would vote 
as I intend to vote, and therefore I feel free to vote. I vote 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I have a general pair with 
the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. In. his 
absence, not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McKELLAR]. I understand, if present, he would vote 
as I have voted. Therefore I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. GLASS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Swanson] is necessarily detained from the Chamber. If he 
were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BULKLEY (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Carey]; but as I understand his position on this ques- 
tion is the same as mine, I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator 
trom Montana [Mr. Wars], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Pirrman], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], and the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. BroussarD] are absent on official business. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. HATFIELD] with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]; and 

The Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY]. 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from California 
[Mr. SHORTRIDGE] is detained from the Senate on official 
business. 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 62, as follows: 


YEAS—14 
Brookhart Dale Reynolds Thomas, Okla, 
Bulow Frazier Wheeler 
Capper Logan Schuyler 
Caraway Long Shipstead 
NAYS—62 
Ashurst Dickinson Johnson 
Austin ill Kean Sheppard 
Bailey Kendrick Smith 
Barbour Fletcher Keyes Steiwer 
Barkley George King Thomas, Idaho 
Glass Lewis Townsend 
Black Goldsborough McGill 
Blaine re McNary 
Borah Grammer Metcalf Vandenberg 
Bratton Hale Wagner 
Bulkley n Norbeck Walcott 
Byrnes Nye Walsh, Mass 
Connally Hayden Oddie Watson 
Coolidge Hebert Patterson White 
Couzens Howell 
Davis Hull Robinson, Ark. 
NOT VOTING—20 
Bankhead McKellar Shortridge 
Broussard Glenn Neely Smoot 
Carey Hatfield Norris Stephens 
Copeland Hawes Pittman Swanson 
Costigan La Follette Robinson, Ind Walsh, Mont. 


So Mr. Loxc's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I offer the amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 15, beginning of line 6, it is 
proposed to strike out all through line 18 on page 18, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following paragraphs: 


(e) The corporation shall have a capital stock of $125,000,000, 
all of which shall be subscribed by the United States of America 
and payment for which shall be subject to call in whole or in part 
by the board of directors of the corporation. 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of $125,000,000 
for the p of making payments upon such subscription. Re- 
ceipts for payments by the United States for or on account of such 
stock shall be issued by the corporation to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and shall be evidence of the stock ownership of the 
United States, 

Any Federal reserve bank may purchase and hold any deben- 
tures or other such obligations of the tion in an amount 
not exceeding one-fourth of the amount of tts surplus fund. 

sr trp Seen aan cell ab sep Eh Rea ree ak en toy 
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On 23, lines 12 and 13, strike out the words “and the 
amount authorized to be appropriated pursuant to paragraph (c) 
of this section.” 

Mr. METCALF. Mr, President, this amendment provides 
that the Federal Government should subscribe to the capital 
stock of the liquidating corporation provided in section 7 to 
the extent of $125,000,000. As it stands, the capital struc- 
ture of the corporation is to be as follows: 

A capital of about $130,000,000, of which one-half is to be 
subscribed by the member banks and one-half by the Federal 
reserve banks. In addition the corporation is to have a 
paid-in surplus of $125,000,000 from the Treasury. The cor- | 
poration is to be a permanent organization. Although the 
member banks are to be asked to contribute some $65,000,000 
to its capital, they are given no direct voice in its manage- 
ment, nor is the stock held by them to be entitled to any 
vote. 

This $65,000,000 can hardly be considered as an invest- 
ment. Although the corporation is authorized to pay divi- 
dends of 6 per cent per year on the stock held by member 
banks, it is extremely hard to see how the corporation is 
going to earn such dividends. Its sole business is to be the 
investment of its funds in nonliquid assets, which themselves 
have been contributing factors in the receivership of the 
closed banks in question. To earn a 6 per cent annual divi- 
dend on the stock held by member banks will require annual 
net earnings of about $4,000,000. This must be earned either 
from the liquidation fee of 8 per cent, which fee can be 
retained only in case the assets of the closed banks are liqui- 
dated for more than the price paid for them by the corpora- 
tion, or from income from such assets. 

For these reasons the section as it now stands virtually 
requires solvent and well-managed member banks to guaran- 
tee the depositors in the weaker banks. 

I recommend that the section be amended to abolish the 
capital-stock subscription requirements of member banks 
and of the Federal reserve banks and to insert in place thereof 
authorization to the Federal reserve banks to invest not to 
exceed one-fourth of their surplus in the debentures of the 
corporation. These amendments are in exact accord with 
the amendments proposed by the Federal Reserve Board. 

It would seem to be unwise and dangerous for us to force 
some banks, already in a perilous condition, to subscribe to 
this stock. It might open up weaknesses in our banks which 
would lead to further costly failures. The policy of penal- 
izing a well-managed bank to retrieve some of the assets of 
poorly managed ones is not good judgment. 

I desire to say that I haye a memorandum of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association on liquidating corporations, and I 
find that they agree with me in the principles I have out- 
lined. I hope the Senator from Virginia will think that that 
covers that point, and that he will accept the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. I do not think perfection 
should be infringed upon. For that reason I shall oppose 
the amendment submitted and now pending before the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, a little while ago, while I had the floor, 
there were about 10 or 12 Senators in the Chamber. Of 
course, I could not think about asking them to stay here 
and listen to this discussion; but I desire to serve notice 
that from time to time when I have the floor, with prac- 
tically nobody here, I am going to put in the Record the 
names of those who are doing the Senate honor by staying 
in their places of business. I shall do that for one reason: 

This question is a most important one. Over in Detroit, 
Mich., just on the edge of that city, there is a little church. 
This small church is presided over by a very energetic and 
brilliant pastor. In addition to preaching to his evidently 
small flock, each Sunday he broadcasts over a nation-wide 
hook-up, as I am advised. I am advised that on each Sun- 
day afternoon the pastor of this little church in Detroit 
has a radio audience of 20,0000,000 people. 

During the past few Sundays this clergyman of Detroit 
has been speaking about the money question. Two weeks 
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ago he spoke about the Glass bill. He took an hour’s time to 
give his interpretation of the Glass bill. I may say that 
this is not in connection with the services of his church. 
This is over his radio broadcast. 

This morning I received through the mail a copy of this 
lecture, given over that broadcasting chain on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 15, 1933. I knew of the wide interest that this broad- 
caster has, so this morning I sent a telegram to Father 
Coughlin asking him to give me an estimate of the number 
of replies he had received to this address, and what per- 
centage of these replies were in opposition to the views ex- 
pressed by him, which opposition of course would be in 
favor of the branch banking bill of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass]. I have this reply from his secretary: 


In response to your question of January 23, Father Coughlin 
received approximately 725,000 letters as the result of his gold 
standard talks. These letters represent every sector of American 
life. Not one thirty-third of 1 per cent of them took exceptions 
to the views advocated by Father Coughlin. Hundreds of bank- 
ers, thousands of professional and business men, are firmly con- 
vinced, as these letters testify, of the necessity of restoring to 
normalcy the American dollar. Property holders throughout the 
Nation whose opinion is reflected in these letters are determined 
either on revaluation or on repudiation. 

M. RHOADES, Secretary. 


Mr. President, if there is no interest here in this question, 
that is not true throughout the length and breadth of this 
Republic. Here we have one speech or two speeches on the 
money question eliciting 725,000 replies, and a small frac- 
tion of 1 per cent disagreeing with the viewpoint expressed 
by the speaker; and yet Senators will not even stay on the 
floor of the Senate and listen! 

Mr, President, inasmuch as I have referred to this lecture 
given by Father Coughlin at Detroit on January 15, 1933, 
and not desiring to take the time of the Senate to read it, I 
ask unanimous consent that the lecture may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in connection with my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


HONEST LEGISLATION 


For three years the undeniable facts which I have expressed 
over this radio have been well known to the Seventy-second Con- 
gress of the United States and, sad to say, have been artfully side- 
stepped by this august body. í 

Our national debt has risen to $235,000,000,000. Our losses di- 
rectly due to the depression have approximated $265,000,000,000— 
$96,000,000,000 more than the total cost of the World War. 

Suff and sorrow, idleness and poverty surround us on every 
side as we submit to the outrages of a money famine. Our lead- 
ers have become obsessed with the cult of gold worshiping. Its 
sanctity must not be violated even though millions upon millions 
of victims are offered up within its fiery furnace. 

For two months this last session of our Seventy-second Con- 
gress has proven itself more interested, I fear, in beer than in 
bread; more interested in the liberation of the Philippines than 
in the restoration of prosperity to the United States. 

While it becomes disheartening to read how our representa- 
tives will spend time discussing everything from the correct spell- 
ing of Puerto Rico to the placing of a label, if any, that will be 
glued upon a can of macaroni, yet it becomes absolutely alarming 
when we read of the most dangerous discussion of all, which 
found its way to the floor of our Senate in the nature of the Glass 
bank bill. It takes its name from Senator Carrer GLASS, of 
Virginia. 

Every person in this Nation realizes that from an economic 
angle, our depression was primarily caused by an injudicious, un- 
intelligent, and sometimes immoral financial system which not 
only produced a famine of money but which destroyed our credit 
and which almost has succeeded in reducing our Nation to bank- 
ruptcy, and we are not so very far from it. 

There must be a substantial corrective for these financial abuses 
which were responsible for marketing questionable bonds, for 
gambling with depositors’ money, and for the stock ex- 
change of Wall Street into a resort alongside of which Monte 
Carlo and the corner crap game are sanctimonious exercises of 
virtue. 


Now, instead of facing this problem with courage and with vis- 
ion, it has been sidestepped and neglected. 

In its place there has been injected into the discussion of the 
Senate the smoke screen called the Glass bill. It is a bill which 
in many of its articles is commendatory, but which in its nine- 
teenth article is the most subtly vicious bill that the entire Sev- 
enty-second Congress has ever considered. 

It is only just that those in this audience be appraised of the 
importance associated with the nineteenth article of the Glass bill 
in order to learn of the desperate effort being made by the 
organized minority to perpetuate their plunder, 
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Briefly, this bill pretends to abolish the financial abuses from 
which you have suffered so grievously by establishing branch 
banks. Briefly, it looks forward to the destruction of small in- 
dependent local banks; it visualizes the establishment of great 
central banks with branches throughout the State; it presupposes 
the existence of the same banking system which we have to-day, 
including all of its inherent abuses. 

But before explaining any portion of this nineteenth article, let 
me first remind you that one of the current complaints which 
was voiced by Piux XI relative to the financial system of our 
civilization is identified with the cruel, unjust concentration and 
manipulation of credit in the hands of a few. 

That this Glass bill, in its nineteenth article, is endeavoring to 
perpetuate this abuse is evident. 

Before criticizing, let us pause for a moment to discover the 
history of this brilliant idea which, according to its sponsors, will 
eliminate our financial worries. 

I believe somewhere in Scripture it tells us that an evil tree 
can not produce good fruit. Well, let us examine the tree. 

The announcement of this most important theory is recorded 
in the New York Times under the date of December 8, 1932. It 
shall go down in the annals of politics as the climax of achieve- 
ment, as the high-water mark of do-nothingism which character- 
ized the golden Mellon age through which we have passed. 

Let me read it to you as it appeared in the paper. 

“Ogden Mills urges a move for branch banking —that is the 
headline. 

The article reads as follows: 

“In dealing with reforms in the banking situation, Mr. Mills 

d immediate authorization for trade area branch banking 
as a temporary expedient to aid national banks and recommended 
that a joint committee of Congress study all available data with 
a view to legislation ‘that will remedy the fundamental weakness 
of our banking structure.’” 

Secretary Mills is quoted as follows: 

“The developments of the last decade,” says he, have uncov- 
ered unmistakable defects in the American banking structure. 
They constitute a source of weakness in our economic life and 
have been an important factor in the present depression. They 
call for fundamental reforms.” 

Mr, Mills that the banking system has been “an impor- 
tant factor” in this poverty, this idleness, this confiscation that 
surrounds us, 

Mirabile dictu! What a wonderful expression! 

The reform which he suggested in his own words is this: 

“I renew the recommendation looking to the extension of 
branch banking.” 

This, then, is the curative for the financial sins which have 
demoralized our Nation. This is the restorative of peace and con- 
tentment and prosperity in our land. Well has Mr. Ogden Mills 
lived up to his reputation. On the eve of his departure from per- 
haps the most important Cabinet post in our Government, he 
sings his swan song in the same key and in the same pitch which 
characterized the melody of Mellon for a period of nearly 14 
years; the chorus of which always ends with the couplet: “ Finan- 
cial welfare is preferred to human welfare.” 

If you trace it back far enough, perhaps this song will be found 
to originate in the heart of that great tin pan alley known as 
Wall Street. 

To be exact, it was some time about the month of March, 1930, 
when Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
expressed the identical idea that he was in favor of branch bank- 
ing as the method of banking reform. Thus you plainly see, my 
friends, that the music is by Mills, the lyric by J. P. Morgan & Co., 
and the obligato is by CARTER GLASS. 

All this reminds me of a convention held inside the walls of 
Sing Sing Prison. Everyone admitted that there was need for 
prison reform. The citizens outside were complaining because of 
the laxity of the prison and because of the effeminacy of its rules. 
The prisoners were complaining because of the raspiness of the 
radio. Their laundry, so they charged, was returned improperly 
ironed. Their food was not so tasty as that which is served in the 
better hotels. 

Well, the outcome of it all was that the prisoners themselves 
were actually devising ways and means to reform the iniquitous 
system of prison punishment. 

I am sure that the authorities of New York State department 
would be as ready to adopt the decisions of the prisoners as the 
people of the United States would be willing to acquiesce to the 
suggestions made by those, who, more than any other group, have 
caused this depression. 

Now, let us see, since we have traced this fruit back to the 
original tree from which it has fallen, let us see if this brilliant 
suggestion is in keeping with the spirit of the new day. 

g to the New York Legislature in January, 1930, Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt issued a statement which is counter to the 
proposal of the nineteenth article of the Glass bill, the bill that 
proposes to abolish all our abuses by establishing branch banks. 
He said: 

“We must by law maintain the principle that banks are a defi- 
nite benefit to the individual community. That is why a concen- 
tration of all banking resources and all banking control in one spot 
or in a few hands is contrary to a sound public policy. 

“We want strong and stable banks, and at the same time each 
community must be enabled to keep control of its own money 
within its own borders.” 
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That, my friends, was the opinion publicly expressed by the 
gentleman whom we have elected to give us a “new deal.” We 
have no reason to believe that Mr. Roosevelt has altered this 
conviction in the face of the fact that branch banking is no 
curative to the financial ills which have aided and abetted the 
famine of money which is threatening to overwhelm us. 

Branch banking is no guarantee for the money of the depositor. 
I dare say that the 4,850 failures which have marked the history 
of our financial institutions during the past few months would 
not have amounted to such great numbers had they not been 
encouraged both directly and indirectly through the initial failure 
of one of the great branch banks in the city of New York. 

Do not forget that the first important bank failure in this 
country during the present depression was the Bank of the United 
States with its 59 branches. It was followed by the Federal Na- 
tional bank of Boston with its 8 branches. In succession there 
are chronicled the other branch banks failures, namely, the Banco 
Kentucky group, with 7 branches; the A. B. Banks of Arkansas, 
with 27 branches; the Manley chain of Georgia, with 87 branches; 
the Bain Banks of Chicago, with 12 branches; the Bankers’ Trust 
Co., of Pennsylvania, with 20 branches; the United States National 
Bank, of Los Angeles, with 8 branches; the Security Home Trust, 
of Toledo, with 10 branches; the Peoples State Bank, of South 
Carolina, with 44 branches; the Arizona State Bank, with 5 
branches; the Foreman National group, of Chicago, with 6 
branches. 

Of course, there is no necessity of even mentioning the other 
branch banking institutions, some of which would most certainly 
have failed had not the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
poured millions of dollars into their vaults in preference to help- 
ing the small, individual banks such as we had in the municipality 
where I live. Every bank in the city of Royal Oak exploded with 
disastrous effects to the depositors. 

Branch banking which is confined to a city or to a munici- 
pality is in no wise harmful. But when it is extended to the 
boundary lines of the State it simply means the concentration of 
the wealth and of the credit of that State in the hands of a few 
for them to control, for them to use. 

How, in the name of justice, can the little farmer living at the 
extremity of the State line ask for a loan from some big bank in 
the State capital? He is not known and he is not cared for. Cer- 
tainly the farmers should have learned this lesson after three years 
of having been neglected. 

More than that, it means that through the subterranean chan- 
nels of the financial system which has been established in this 
Nation it will be rendered more feasible for the several great na- 
tional and international banks in lower Manhattan to control the 
credit of the entire country. 

The advocates of this system of branch banking will point to 
Canada and to its financial institutions as a paragon of perfection. 

Fortunately for the citizens of Canada their financial institu- 
tions are still banks where the depositors’ money is practically 
guaranteed by the Government; where the depositors’ money is 
limited to investment and not a speculation, as happens in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred in this country where some branch 
banks have too often become bucketshops and peddlers of worth- 
less securities; and to extend them throughout the United States 
is the cure of the Glass bill. 

Already we have learned of the origin of national banks in this 
Nation. We are not ignorant of the fact that despite the Consti- 
tution of our country, which maintains the right of Congress to 
coin and regulate the value of money, this substantial right was 
handed over 15 years after our country was founded to private 
financiers and private corporations whose printed paper money we 
are forced to use in order that they may acquire profits, and from 
whom we are asked to beg credit, and, instead of getting bread, we 
are handed a stone. 

We are not ignorant of the fact that the originators of national 
banks in this Nation themselves subscribed to the theory that 
their institutions grow fat on bonds and blood debts which arise 
from war. That is a matter of history. 

And now, like a simple little Red Riding Hood, do you think 
that the American public, bled white by this war of golden 
bullets, will stand before this wolf of the Glass bill and say, in 
all simplicity: “What great teeth you have, grandmother!” 

If it should, the answer will be as of old: “The better to eat 
you with, my child!” 

Perhaps it would be appropriate to mention at this moment 
another attempt on the part of the banking monopoly of this 
United States to put through a bill similar to the proposed Glass 
bill. 

I know that I am speaking heretically so far as the dogmatic 
teachings of bankers are concerned. But it is about time some- 
body does. 

The year is 1907. The chief actors in the drama are Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh, father of the famous aviator; Senator Aldrich; 
and Congressman Vreeland, the latter two being Identified with 
mighty New York banks. 

It was well known that ever since the Civil War Congress had 
allowed the bankers to completely control financial legislation. 
This is what Congressman Lindbergh, the father of the Lone 
Eagle,” had maintained. This is what everyone knows who is 
acquainted with the history of our country. 

Now, in 1907, our Nation was in the throes of a money panic. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars of watered stock and of depre- 
ciated bonds were stored away in the vaults of the great banks 
of this country. 
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Day by day the market value of these bonds and stocks was 
being depreciated. Day by day the owners of national banks were 
becoming more and more excited because of the possibility and 
probability of their financial structures tumbling down upon 
them. 

At last they conceived a plan whereby they could be saved. 
Here is the plan: 

Cooperating with each other, Senator Aldrich and Congressman 
Vreeland proposed what was known as the “emergency law” to 
the United States House of Representatives. The nature of this 
law was to permit national banks to deposit not only Government 
bonds with the Government for their privilege of printing money 
at the face value of these bonds but also the privilege of deposit- 
ing industrial bonds and municipal bonds in our Treasury with 
the right to print money against their face value. 

What a calamity, when some of these industrial and municipal 
bonds were actually selling on the open market in 1907 for 15 
2 on the dollar and some of them as high as 50 cents on the 
ollar. 

What a proposal to permit the bankers to print paper money 
not at the market value of their deposited municipal bonds but 
at their face value! 

This bill was rushed through Co Our representatives 
evidently were blinded to the fact that it was giving the national 
bank corporations of this Nation the right to extend not only 
rubber credit money but to print rubber currency money. 

Single handed into the fray rushed Charles Augustus Lindbergh, 
who, in one sense, is a greater hero in the eyes of this Nation 
than is his illustrious son. 

To this noble father and patriotic Congressman we owe the 
thanks of a grateful Nation for exposing this terrible, nefarious 
plan which would have made a despot of Wall Street and a slave 
land of America. 

Twenty-six years later we are witnessing an attempt on the 
part of this same group to do a similar thing by monopolizing in 
an indirect manner the banking facilities of the Nation along 
with its credit. And that is something that the majority of you 
did not even suspect, because they do not advertise. 

Now, as of then, the Glass bill is being proposed to us as was 
the Aldrich-Vreeland bill as the means of rescuing a nation 
from a famine of money. 

Now, as of then, it will be possible for the bloated branch 
banks to rewrite their bank stocks at double their value and 
enter them as such upon their books. A system of dropsical 
bookkeeping! 

But now as of then, some new Charles Augustus Lindbergh, 
please God, shall have the courage to rise in the seats both of 
Congress and of the Senate to prevent this lame-duck assembly 
from rushing through in the last few hours of its mortal existence 
its so-called curative for the financial ills of the Nation. 

A lame-duck Congress and Senate that for the last few years 
have closed their eyes to the starving, to the unemployed, to the 
distressed citizens of this Nation while telling us that there was 
no depression and while preaching to us that prosperity was just 
around the corner! At its best, the Glass bill is a half measure. 
Like a half truth, which is worse than a whole lie, it bodes no 
good! 

If the house of Morgan advocated such a measure in the year 
1930, if Ogden Mills proposes it in the year 1932, the people of the 
United States know from what tree this fruit has come and they 
prefer to await the policies of their newly elected President and 
Congress who soon shall assume office; who promised to bestow 
upon every one of us a fair and equitable deal. 

Thus, while people are starving to death; while industry is 
prostrate; while foreign trade has vanished; while the values of 
real estate have been decimated; while to every schoolboy in 
this Nation it is a matter of common knowledge that we are 
suffering from a money famine mostly due to the manipulation of 
the mighty banks who are greatly responsible for flooding the 
country with worthless credit money and with spurious bonds, 
we witness a group of Senators to-day—pretending that they 
represent the people—a group of them devising ways and means 
to help, to protect, and to extend the power of this financial 
octopus whose tentacles are grasping at the throat of our Nation. 

No wonder that the Independent Bankers Association has gone 
on record in a letter to Senator THomas SCHALL with the following 
statement. It says: 

“If section 19 of the Glass bill passes, it is going to place in the 
hands of the very few the entire credit machinery of the Nation. 
Section 19 is so utterly opposed to the spirit of the times that 
it is bound to bring ruination to its sponsors. The large banking 
interests of the country should realize that legislation is becoming 
more and more socialistic; that if banking is concentrated into 
the hands of the few, the rank and file will eventually rise up 
against them; that it will give the common people something to 
shoot at; and that eventually the structure, which they are trying 
to raise to get domination of the credits of the country, will 
collapse, carrying the sponsors to ruination.” 

If mass productionism is a menace to our country the way 
it is being handled to-day, mass financialism should hold greater 
terrors. 

Certainly the American people are looking forward to a financial 
reform, but not the kind of reform that is couched in words 
of half truth. The American people are not overly anxious that 
this reform come from the selfish suggestions which emanate 
from lower Manhattan and which are fostered by certain legis- 
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lators who are devotees of the principle that this Nation shall 
remain a financial republic. 

Concentration of wealth in the hands of a few can no longer 
be tolerated. ° 

Concentration of credit by a small group must no longer exist. 
These are the reforms which we demand along with a sane infia- 
tion of money. 

Thus if there are ed small banks existing throughout 
the State or throughout the Nation, that is no argument why 
their charters eventually should be assimilated by mismanaged 
giant banks of the great cities through the agency of the Glass 
bill, which refuses to rescue us from the real financial abuses. 

It is about time, my friends, that we have some honest legis- 
lation. It is about time that this wizardry of Wall Street and 
this double-acting, half-truth bill and measures similar to the 
Glass bill be eradicated from the seats of the Senate and from 
the Halls of Congress, Lincoln did not say in vain that this 
Nation is “of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 

Lincoln's words will be put into practice despite what it is 
going to cost us. 

The theories that have been expressed are rather peculiar. 

For instance, the Glass bill subscribes to the principle that 
prosperity is associated with the thought that our national 
finances should be in the hands of a few. Do you not see that 
it is identical with the principle stated by some, especially the 
adherents of George III in 1775, that our national politics should 
be controlled by a few? Both theories are counter to the demo- 
cratic principles upon which our Nation was founded. Both 
theories are identified with an oligarchical form of government 
and with the error which we are striving to eliminate, namely, 
the concentration of wealth and of power in the hands of a few. 

To-day it is imperative that we decentralize this wealth and this 
power or else the Socialists will do it for us. To-day we are 
struggling to destroy the famine of money by a policy of sound 
inflation. To-day we are aiming at restoring honest wages, honest 
prices, and honest dollars through legitimate and constitutional 
means. We are surfeited with bank failures, with cut wages, with 
increased taxation, and with a financial system which regards 
money as the medium of control and not of exchange. 

May I quote for you the sapient remarks of the revered ex- 
Senator Robert Owen, than whom no greater philosopher on 
finance exists in our Nation. 

He is an ardent advocate of sound inflation as the immediate 
salvation of our country. 

He says: 

It is futile to say that there is plenty of money and credit in 
our country when the money is congealed and the credit is frozen. 

“Those of you who desire to extend more currency money to 
the Nation will be accused of advocating phoney dollars. You 
will be met with the cry of inflation. But inflation means an 
unjustified expansion. You are not inflating—you are expanding 
because of a great national exigency. 

“You will be met with the charge of flat money. But fiat 
money is money not redeemable in gold. And the money you 
propose is redeemable in gold. 

“You will be met with the charge that there is plenty of money. 
This is obviously untrue because the currency money of our 
Nation has gone into hiding. ’ 

“We all believe in an honest, sound dollar—but the present 
dollar is not an honest dollar. It is a dollar buying 50 cents 
more in commodities and 500 per cent more in stocks and other 
forms of property than normal, It is a thief stealing the profit 
of the debtor under the color and protection of law; it is stealing 
the savings of lifetimes from innocent people who are the victims 
of a financial mismanagement or worse.” 

It is not pleasant to criticize those into whose hands the destiny 
of this Nation has been placed. 

But because we have had too much concentration of credit; 
because we have been victimized by a financial system which has 
brought about a famine of dollars, because we have grown weary 
of successful attempts to dodge the real issue of the day, it is 
about high time that we demand our representatives to repre- 
sent us and cease following the philosophy of the high priests of 
a broken-down system of finance. 

Not only the 12,000,000 idle workmen, not only the 30,000,000 par- 
tially employed laborers, not only the 40,000,000 farmers and their 
families, not only the small banker and the industrialist whose 
factory is closed—every citizen is demanding legislation which 
will restore honest dollars to the entire Nation. We are weary 
of attempted legislation which aims at strengthening the position 
of those who control hoarded dollars and hoarded credit. 

We are demanding legislation that will have some milk of 
human kindness in it; that will have some drop of God's justice 
in it to care for a people of a land that is teeming with wealth, 
filled with wheat and corn, crowded with factories, all of which, 
as far as we are concerned, may as well be in the depths of the 
Atlantic Ocean, because we must get down on our bended knees 
to worship at this god of gold. 

Surely we are asking for nothing that is un-Christian or un- 
constitutional when we petition for work, when we raise our 
voices for an opportunity to pay our just debts, or when we ask 
a guaranty for the savings of a lifetime which perforce we must 
deposit in some bank. 

That there is a way to assist those Congressmen and Senators, 
who are fighting desperately to remove the cause of our sorrow, 
our poverty, our idleness, is certain. 
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Thus, I am to enlist your moral support; I am trying 
to 7 into a solid army of action every voting citizen in this 
audience. 

By your support I mean the assistance not only of every man, 
but especially that of every woman in this audience. 

Are you satisfied to suffer, to grumble, to raise your yoice in 
childish complaint? 2 $ 

You country bankers know not where to turn. You indus- 
trialists are living on the bread of hope and on the milk of opti- 
mism, not knowing how you can honestly pay your dividends 
or your taxes because the purchasing power of our Nation has 
been ruined. 

You farmers have become slaves of the soil forced to produce 
your wheat and your cotton, to raise your hogs, your sheep, and 
your cattle at a loss; forced to face the sheriff who, perhaps, to- 
morrow morning will be on his way to put you out of your 
homestead. 

You laborers in the city, I suppose, are satisfied to work inces- 
santly at starvation wages; to raise your children in want and 
poverty, or to join the army of the unemployed. 

You home owners and you landlords are happy, I presume, to see 
the value of your real estate melt under your eyes and the cost of 
your taxes mount month by month. 

You women of this land, are you not anxious to help in this 
unequaled contest; are all of you willing to stand idly by? I 
believe the time has come to act in unison and in a constitutional 
manner. 

Bear in mind that I am inviting no man or woman to coincide 
with my thoughts unless he or she first fully understand them. 
That is why I am inviting every one of you, first, to secure a copy 
of the lectures which I delivered over this microphone on our 
money famine before we act in a constitutional, a Christian, and in 
an American manner—act together to destroy it. 

If you are interested, and God knows you should be, write for a 
copy of these discourses directly to my office. With the book, I 
will mail you a letter Instructing you what to do in order to bestir 
our Congress, in order to turn their minds from a discussion of 
the Philippines to the feeding of our fellow citizens here in Amer- 
ica. Con en have just about gone the limit in playing 
politics at the expense of our national misery. 

If you feel like helping in defraying the cost of printing and 
mailing, it will be appreciated. If you can not, it makes no differ- 
ence. 5 moral support is more valuable than your financial 
support. 

Catholics, Protestants, and Jews Republicans and Democrats 
vou are all invited to arouse yourselves from your apathy, your 
laziness, and your indifference. Tou are all welcome to a copy of 
this book. In sending you the book I will also send you a letter 
telling you what you can personally do to help end this depres- 
sion and counteract those who are trying to perpetuate the policies 
that led us into it. 

Let us act together. It will be the birth of a concentrated 
action whose force can not be withstood. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Now, Mr. President, I desire 
to call attention to some newspaper stories that appeared 
in the public press on yesterday. 

Here is a picture taken from, I think, the New York Times. 
It shows a picture of a western capitol. It shows, in front of 
the doors at the entrance to that western capitol, numerous 
soldiers, and between the walls just in front of the soldiers 
thousands and tens of thousands of hungry workers, hungry 
marchers, right against the walls of that western capitol. 
Here 40 months have come and gone and the Congress of 
the United States—the only body in the world that can sug- 
gest a remedy—does not even have a committee making an 
investigation as to the cause of this trouble or trying to 
find a remedy for it! 

Mr. President, that is what I complain of. 

On yesterday I found in the local Washington paper a 
news story by the Associated Press. Inasmuch as this Asso- 
ciated Press story makes reference to myself in the following 
language, I pause to make one er two comments: 


SCOFFS AT THREAT 


Tuomas described the compromise as the entering wedge for uni- 
versal branch banking, and asserted he would attempt to strike it 
out. Democratic Leader Rosrnson did not take the 
threat seriously, however. 


Mr. President, that is not news. No suggestion I have 
made to the Senate has been taken seriously by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arkansas. Everything I have 
gotten at the hands of the Senate I have had to fight for, 
almost alone. 

I was forced to use hours upon this floor in behalf of the 
oil men of the country. The leaders on both sides of the 
aisle were opposed to me, but in the end we won. 

Then, when the Government, as the guardian of the In- 
dians of this Nation, was proceeding to rob them by law, 
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I took time upon the floor to speak for those defenseless 
people; and aside from a few sympathetic questions asked 


me by the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], I 


had no support upon this floor. The support I received I 
got throughout the press of the country. I got none here. 
But as the result, Mr. President, a resolution was introduced 
by the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] calling for a 
committee to make an investigation of Indian affairs 
throughout the country. As a result of the time taken upon 
this floor upon the Indian question two committees were 
appointed to investigate Indian affairs throughout the 
United States. 

When I started my fight in behalf of these defenseless 
people the Commissioner of Indian Affairs had never been 
out in the West, so I am advised, and the Assistant Com- 
missioner had never been out among the Indians; but after 
this fight was started two committees were appointed. They 
went throughout the country. One committee was accom- 
panied by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the sec- 
ond committee was accompanied by the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, For two years now they have 
made the investigation; and as a result of that fight, assisted 
by the great chairman of the Indian Affairs Committee, the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Frazier], the junior Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], and some assistance 
on the floor, conditions among our defenseless Indians, the 
wards of the Nation—they are not my wards, Mr. President, 
they are not the wards of Oklahoma, they are the wards 
of the people of the United States—because of that fight 
conditions among them are infinitely better than they were 
when this fight started. 

I can get nowhere except by taking the time of the Senate 
to make the record, and the record is being read now. No 
attention is being paid to it when it is being made, but it is 
being read throughout the length and breadth of this land. 
Four years have come and gone and times are worse to-day 
than they were when the depression broke in 1929. 

I do not make these statements in any sense of criticism. 
There is nothing personal in them. I can not ask the 
leaders on my side, or other Senators, to go with me when 
we are not going in the same direction. What bill is pend- 
ing before the Senate now offering any relief to the people 
of this Nation? Only those bills which place mortgages 
upon the people of the Nation to raise money to lend them. 
There are bills pending here to take the people's credit and 
lend to the school districts to keep schools of the Nation 
going. Why? Because the people of the particular school 
districts have not the money to pay their taxes to run their 
schools. People can not pay their taxes, and there are other 
bills pending here to take the people’s credit and lend that 
credit to the taxpayers of the Nation with which to pay their 
taxes. 

Mr. President, I want to call attention to a news item 
appearing just alongside the one to which I have just re- 
ferred, which stated that my opposition to the bill was not 
taken seriously. 
But in an adjoining column, just beside the one from which 
I read, I find this news story, signed by Lawrence Sullivan, 
under heavy headlines, as follows: 


Plan to slash farm debts hope of Democratic chiefs. 


I am glad I am not one of those chiefs. Listen to this: 


Commissions would be set up throughout Nation to ee growers 
make revisions; opposition to parity proposal incre: 


I read a few lines from the text of this news story. This 
is a method for the relief of the people of the country, espe- 
cially the farmers: 

The plan contemplates establishment of farm-debt conciliation 
commissions in every agricultural county. Through these agencies 


hard-pressed farmers would write off that portion of their debt 
which has become unduly burdensome. 


I am reading from the article: 


More than 3,000 new Federal jobs woes be provided for the 
conciliation commissioners. They would be scattered as needed 
throughout the United States. 
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Three thousand new jobs, Mr. President, are to be created. 
The appointees are to get $7 a day when they work and 5 
cent a mile when they travel. I read further: 

Bankrupt farmers would appeal to their neighborhood concilia- 
tion commissioner for revision of their obligations, and the adjust- 
ment would be made, under the projected law, with due regard to 
the rights and interests of both debtor and creditor. 

Mr. President, are we to sit here until our people become 
bankrupt and then provide a Federal agent in their counties 
to whom they can go and confess their bankruptcy, and 
confess their insolvency, and then have this Federal agent 
help them secure an adjustment? I am not willing to go 
that far. Is that the “new deal” which the country has 
been promised? If so, the future is gloomy for many thou- 
sands of our people, who can see no promise of help until 
they are insolvent and ready for the bankruptcy court. 

Mr. President, I am taking this time upon the floor for 
two purposes. First, I want to spur the United States Senate 
to make some investigation. No investigation has been 
made, so far as I know, no committee has undertaken that 
task, no committee is at work on that task now. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Finance Committee reported out the 
resolution offered by the senior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Harrison], providing that the committee should go 
into that matter. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. When was that done? 

Mr. COUZENS. This morning. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is accomplishment No. 
1, Mr. President. I have been talking now for two or three 
days, and to-day receive the first news of activity. Several 
days ago the distinguished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison] offered a resolution providing that the Finance 
Committee should make the investigation, and to-day they 
report that resolution back favorably. I commend the com- 
mittee. That is the first thing that has been done in 40 
months looking toward relief of the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I did not hear what was said. 
Does the Senator mean that something has been done by 
the Finance Committee? What was it? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, The Finance Committee has 
reported favorably upon the resolution authorizing the Fi- 
nance Committee to begin some time in the future to make 
investigation as to the reason why we are in the condition 
in which we find ourselves to-day. 

Mr. LONG. May the Lord bless the Finance Committee. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The fight has already pro- 
duced some good. We have had one act from the Finance 
Committee, if the committee never meets in the future. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Am I to understand that the Finance cae 
mittee has authorized the Finance Committee at some fu- 
ture date to make an investigation by the Finance Com- 
mittee? Is that what they have done?. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. We have had the informa- 
tion just now from the distinguished senior Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. LONG. What is it they have done? Is it that the 
Finance Committee has authorized itself to investigate, by 
itself, at some time in the future, or just what was the 
action? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is it. 

Mr. LONG. Well, the Lord bless them, 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator, with becoming modesty, 
has given a résumé of the effort he has put forth in behalf 


anyway. 
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of wholesome legislation, and I commend his efforts in con- 
nection with the various bills. 

The Senator went on to say that he led the fight in 1931 
for a tariff on oil. While the Senator did not say so, he 
hinted rather, that some of us who later voted for a tariff 
on oil were laggards, indeed, opposed him in his efforts in 
1931 to secure a tariff on oil. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. To start with, that was true. 

Mr. ASHURST. I was one Senator who sat in the Cham- 
ber 17 hours while the Senator from Oklahoma spoke for a 
tariff on oil, hoping and expecting at that time to defeat 
his attempt to secure a tariff on oil, because I knew that 
if he at that time secured a tariff on oil the copper-produc- 
ing States would never thereafter secure a tariff on copper. 
Therefore, I then opposed his efforts as a matter of strategy. 
I knew that if he secured his oil tariff, it was “ good-by” 
to a copper tariff. So, while I spent 17 pleasant hours lis- 
tening to the Senator urge a tariff on oil, I was obliged to 
oppose him then so that I might later be able, at an appro- 
priate opportunity, to be in a position to promote the cop- 
per tariff. In the Senate you are on roller skates. You go 
partly where you like to go and partly where the skates 
take you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. In order that I may suggest to the Senator 
from Arizona how to get somewhere in the Senate, let me 
ask him if he does not remember the time when the young 
man started to the school and reached there about three 
hours late, and upon the teacher asking him why he was 
late, stated that every time he took a step toward school 
in the morning he slipped back two. Upon the teacher 
asking him how he got there at all, he said he had started 
back home. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ASHURST. Some never reach the school. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I am glad to 
get the suggestion of my learned and experienced and dis- 
tinguished friend from Arizona. I could not understand 
why it was he had been against me on the oil-tariff propo- 
sition. At one time he became very angry. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, that was only simulated 
indignation. I could not be angry with the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Senator now tells us 
that the only way by which the Senate can get anywhere 
is on roller skates. Let me say to my distinguished friend 
that the first bill that comes along, where it will be in order, 
I will offer an amendment to provide roller skates for Sen- 
ators. Perhaps it is because we have not had such action 
that we get no place. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator referred to his investigation 
of Indian affairs. I doubt very much whether the Senate 
itself appreciates the vast efforts and the valuable work of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Affairs. The impartial 
historian will give the Senator from Oklahoma credit for 
the way in which he, with the other Senators, conducted 
that investigation. It was one of the most searching of all 
the senatorial investigations. The Senator was required to 
exercise some patience and some ability, as well as some 
industry, to secure the passage of his resolution. The Sen- 
ate is geared to slow action. The Senate, unfortunately, is 
geared to hesitate, neglect, continue, postpone, delay, and 
only by strategy and persistent faithful work can anything 
be accomplished. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator for his statement. 

Now I want to place in the Recorp at this point three or 
four paragraphs from the New York Daily Investment News. 
It gives an interpretation of the status of the Congress, an 
interpretation of the status of those who control public sen- 
timent that controls the Congress of the United States. This 
is an article signed by Waldo Young, appearing in to-day’s 
New York Daily Investment News. I quote as follows: 
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I mentioned the other day hints of inflationary developments in 
Washington—hints that were little more than guesswork, as I said. 
There has been nothing of consequence to suggest that the present 
short session of Congress will get around to inflationary action, 
except perhaps to re-enact for another year the credit-expansion 
provided in the Glass-Steagall bill of 1932, whereby Federal reserve 
e was allowed a partial backing of United States Govern- 
men mds. 


I had felt that there might be created a psychology of inflation 
as a result of proposals in Congress. The strength of high grade 
bonds and the of commodities suggest that one avoid 
anticipation for the present of currency inflation. For if there 
were to be inflation, commodity markets would attempt to antici- 
pate it. The record of commodity prices last week was quite the 
other way. Wheat, corn, oats, rye, cotton, coffee, cocoa, silk, hides, 
and rubber were slightly lower at the ends of the week than at 
the beginning. 

As a matter of fact, it is more or less obvious that the forces of 
deflation are continuing at work. Bank closings, mortgage fore- 
closures and falling prices in industry—notably in the oil and steel 
industries—are testimonials to the fact that deflation has not yet 
run its course. 

Mr. President, here we have a widely read financial jour- 
nal which makes the admission that deflation has not yet 
run its course. We have still too many weak banks in the 
United States. They must fail before deflation will have run 
its course. We still have too many weak corporations in the 
United States. They must fail before deflation will have run 
its course. Prices are still too high, wheat selling for 24 cents 
a bushel is too high, cotton selling for 5 cents a pound is 
too high, hogs selling for 3 cents a pound, cattle selling for 3 
eis a pound lower than in 75 years—those prices are too 

There are 12,000,000 people unemployed. That is not 
enough unemployed people yet. Deflation has not yet run 
its course. Yet this financial journal admits that if some 
one will even suggest inflation the tide will turn, prices will 
go up, wheat will sell for more, cotton prices will go up, the 
prices of hogs will go up, the prices of cattle will go up, 
unemployment will diminish, banks will stop failing, em- 
ployees of industrial concerns will go back to work. 

The leaders of the Nation, the leaders on both sides of the 
aisle, are not willing that the trend of deflation shall stop. 
If they would by a gesture undertake to do so, they could 
stop it. The hours I am taking, Mr. President, are for the 
purpose of calling these facts, not to the attention of the 
Senate—I have despaired of relief here—but to the attention 
of the people of the United Statees. 

Mr. President, I regret to admit that some of our Senators 
do not yet know the difference between cash and credit. 
Because these terms are used interchangeably in the discus- 
sion here I must take the time of the Senate to put into the 
Recorp at this point a definition of money. I take it from 
the dictionary. What is money? We are told that the banks 
are full of money. Mr. President, that is not true. The 
20,000 banks in these United States will not to-night have in 
their vaults altogether $800,000,000 of real money. It is true 
they will have deposit money of something like $43,000,- 
000,000, but that is not money, and I will come to that later. 
Here is what the dictionary states is money: 

1, Metal as gold, silver, or copper, coined, or stamped and issued 
by the recognized authority as a medium of exchange; coin in 
general. 

That is money, it is true. A $20 gold piece is money. A 
silver dollar is money. A nickel is money. A copper is 
money. But that is not the only kind of money we have. 

2. Any written or stamped promise or certificate, such as a Gov- 


ernment note or bank note (often called paper money), which 
passes currently from hand to hand as a means of payment. 


That is, a $20 bill, a $10 Federal reserve note, a $5 na- 
tional-bank note, a greenback, a Treasury note of the 90’s— 
different forms of paper stamped by the Government; that 
is money. Then subsidiary coinage like nickels and coppers. 
That is money. Take the 20,0000 banks of the United 
States to-night and add together all their different kinds of 
money as defined here, gold and silver and paper, and it 
would not make $800,000,000. Then there must be $42,000,- 
000,000 and some odd hundreds of millions in those banks 
that is not gold or silver or paper. It is nothing but credit 
money, and it is frozen. It can not be had. 
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The dictionary gives one or two quotations to illustrate 
the force or power of money. At the end of the definitions 
just read I find this line: 

The love of money is a root of all kinds of evil. 


That is taken, I believe, from the Bible upon the desk of 
the distinguished junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 
The love of money is a root of all kinds of evil. 


Mr. LONG. From whom is the Senator reading? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am reading from the dic- 
tionary, but it is taken from the Bible, because I find here: 

I Tim., vi, 10 (R. V.). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Oklahoma has expired. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF]. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, I am opposed to the pending 
amendment. It is exactly opposite in principle to the amend- 
ment which I have already offered and another one that I 
thought was included. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Metcatr] proposes to give 
to the liquidating corporation $125,000,000 of money which 
the Government is putting up and which the banks are 
putting up. As I understand it, what the amendment pro- 
poses to do is to relieve the banks of putting up any money 
at all. It proposes that the Government shall be the sole 
contributor. I take just the opposite view of this matter. 
I think the banks should put up all of the money. 

The farther I have gone into the matter the more I have 
become convinced that we ought to have a bank guaranty 
deposit law. I do not think the Government should be made 
to finance that guaranty. I have been somewhat prejudiced 
against a bank guaranty deposit law because of some of the 
experiences which I have noted in some of the States which 
tried it. But my conviction has gradually swung back 
around to where I believe the Government is, in the final 
analysis, going to have to give the depositors of banks some 
guaranty that their deposits are going to be paid. Why? 

We have created the Postal Savings System. The postal 
savings deposits, we were told the other day, have increased 
to $800,000,000. The rate of interest is very small, so why is 
it that the postal savings have gone up to such an extent? 
It is because of the fact that as the fear has been spread 
throughout the country that the banks might not be safe, 
the people have gone into the banking houses and have 
drawn out their money and walked across the street to the 
post office and deposited their funds in the postal savings. 
It is only a question of time until we face such a situation 
that no reliable bank can compete against the Government. 
If we say to the public that a bank may not be safe, but 
here is the postal savings around the corner, which is within 
easy reach of everyone, it will be only a few years at most 
until a large part of our people will be patronizing the 
postal savings, where the Government is behind their 
deposits. 

We have nearly $1,000,000,000 already invested in postal 
savings. I use the word “invested” advisedly. Perhaps I 
should say “deposited.” If we have that much money in 
the postal savings, it is a sign to us that sound banking de- 
mands a guaranty behind deposits. 

The amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island would 
leave only $125,000,000 for that purpose. To begin with, that 
is not enough. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Before the Senator leaves 
the guaranty deposit proposition, may I ask him if it is 
not a fact that the people throughout the country are now 
demanding that the Congress liberalize or increase the 
amount that one person may deposit in the postal savings? 

Mr. LONG. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Because of their fear of 
banks? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact that the 
banks are opposing the people having the right to deposit 
as much as they now have a right to deposit? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. I am satisfied that my view of that 
matter will not coincide with the view of the Senator from 
Oklahoma. It is true the banks are demanding some re- 
vision against the unlimited right to deposit in postal sav- 
ings. Why? It is because if the Government is going to 
operate a bank of its own, unlimited in deposits, and a con- 
stant fear is spread throughout the country every morning 
and every night that this and that may happen to the banks 
of the country, it is only a question of time until there will 
be nothing but postal savings left. It is a dangerous thing 
if we look at it from the viewpoint of the bankers. There 
are two sides to the question. Looking at it from the bank- 
er’s viewpoint, it is a dangerous thing if there is a rumor 
about his bank, because every depositor may withdraw his 
money from the bank and take it to the post office and 
deposit it in the postal savings. ` 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Under the terms of the bill 
which seek to authorize branch banking, is it not the opin- 
ion of the Senator that if that shall become operative all 
branch banks located through the country will be nothing 
more than places for depositing money, something similar 
to the post offices now? 

Mr. LONG. That is about all branch banks have ever 
been or are now. As the Senator well knows, I consented to 
the amendment on branch banking against which the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma voted. I consented to it because I be- 
lieved there would be such other amendments made as would 
strike out the provision altogether. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Does the Senator believe 
that it is good public policy to permit a few large banks to 
organize and have branches, when the total resources of 
those branches and the main bank might total as much as 
$25,000,000,000? 

Mr. LONG. I think it is a great menace for two reasons. 
I hardly have the time to explain it. First, no organization 
can administer $25,000,000,000 efficiently. Secondly, it 
places entirely too much power and control over finances in 
a few hands. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield further? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield further to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Does not the Senator believe 
that the parent bank located in Wall Street could take the 
deposits of the people throughout the United States and 
send them to Wall Street, and with those deposits finance 
trade in foreign lands and finance bond issues of foreign 
lands, and buy the bonds and send them to their branches 
for distribution among their customers throughout the 
United States? 

Mr. LONG. They have been doing that, and such a posi- 
tion would assist them materially. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as my time is rather limited, I 
am going to ask not to be interrupted during the few mo- 
ments I have remaining. I want to devote them to a dis- 
cussion of the pending amendment. So, due to the fact 
that we have unanimously agreed to limit ourselves to a 
very short time and my desire not to infringe upon the 
limit in any respect, but to keep closely within its confines, 
I am going to ask Senators not to interrupt me further. 
I want to discuss the amendment. We are going to have to 
come to a guaranty deposit law. I can see that. We might 
as well understand it. 

I want to go back to the postal-savings matter. As long 
as we have a post office that will receive the money and as 
long as we have the Government guaranty of those de- 
posits, the slightest fear that comes into the public mind 
may result to-morrow in them all running to their banks 
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and taking their money out of the banks and putting il in 
the postal savings. I say this from the standpoint of the 
banker. In this respect I argue from his position. If there 
is no limit at all to what a man may deposit in the postal 
savings, then we are certainly leaving the banker subject to 
any kind of hazard at any hour of the day. 

Mr. President, the amendment of the Senator from Rhode 
Island fails to catch what little good there is in the pro- 
vision. The good about the provision, and the only good in 
the liquidating-corporation provision, is in the fact that 
it assesses the bank on a certain part of its deposits to 
create a fund in order to take up the assets of the banks 
that are in distress. That is where the money ought to 
come from. Every dime of it ought to come from that 
source. The Government ought not to have to put up any 
money out of the Treasury of the United States, even if 
there is a good profit in it or even if there is no profit made 
at all. The Government ought not to have to put up the 
money of the United States in order to create any such 
thing as a liquidating corporation. 

The only purpose of the provision is to accommodate and 
to make solvent the banks. I believe there is only one way 
to do this. I believe that we ought to go one step further 
than this liquidating corporation is proposed to go. We 
ought to assess each and every bank in the country a certain 
percentage of its deposits. 

If one-fourth of 1 per cent is not enough, make it one-half 
of 1 per cent; and if that is not enough, make it more than 
that if necessary. We ought to levy an assessment against 
every bank deposit in the United States and place that fund 
under the Treasury Department or the Federal Reserve 
Board. I would rather see it under the Secretary of the 
Treasury. We ought to have that fund dedicated as a 
guaranty to every bank deposit there is in the United States. 
What is the use of halfway regulation? We are just chip- 
ping around the top of the tree. The main purpose of this 
provision is to guarantee the safety of bank deposits and to 
clear the channels of trade, currency, and credit. Why not 
take the whole thing at one lick? 

I am in favor of the Steagall bill that comes from the 
other House. I prefer it to the provision for a liquidating 
corporation in this bill. It is safer and sounder. Under 
this provision of this bill and under the Steagall bill every 
dollar of the funds for guaranteeing bank deposits ought to 
come from the banks. We ought to consider the entire 
problem that is presented to us to-day and realize that we 
have got to guarantee bank deposits; that is all there is to 
it. If we do not do it, we have got to do something about 
limiting the amount the postal savings banks can receive; 
otherwise we are going to have the postal-savings banks a 
wrecking agency for every bank in the United States. 
Something is going to have to be done about it, any way; 
and the best thing we can do, instead of accepting the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island, would be to 
amend this section and make it a great deal stronger. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Rhode Island and to the 
Senator from Virginia that I would be willing to have the 
United States Government pay something to assure the 
safety of every bank deposit in America. I would not be 
willing to go too far; but I would be willing to have the 
Government pay something in order that the Government 
might guarantee every bank deposit in the United States. 
We ought to take this section of the bill and do one thing 
or the other with it. We ought either to strike out the 
amount that the United States Government is giving to the 
proposed liquidating corporation as a facility for centraliz- 
ing these banks, or we ought to amend this provision and 
assess bank deposits in such amount as to guarantee the 
deposits of every bank in the United States that is allowed 
to-day to exist with Government sanction. 

When one passes by one of these banks or reads their 
advertisement, what does he see? He reads the words, 
“ Supervised by the United States Government,” “ Member 
of the Federal reserve system,” “ Member of the farm loan 
bank system,” or whatever they may want to call it. In 
practically every bank one goes into to-day there is at least 
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one and perhaps there are half a dozen signs that would 
give the ordinary depositor to understand that his money 
was backed by the guaranty of the United States, or by some 
agency of the United States; but when the bank fades as a 
mist before the sun in the morning, there is nothing that 
the United States Government is behind at all. So I say 
that, instead of the amendment the Senator is proposing, 
we ought to write into this bill a guaranty for every bank 
deposit in the United States. 

Mr. President, if we want to restore credit in this coun- 
try, about the best thing we can do is to guarantee bank 
deposits; but the proposed liquidating corporation does not 
guarantee anything. It does not guarantee any more than 
we have got now. Under the provision for the liquidating 
corporation, if a bank closes—and it has got to close first 
in order to get any help—then the liquidating corporation 
will come in and make a valuation of whatever assets the 
bank may have and give it a certain amount of money and 
then move off and liquidate it and later on pay the balance. 
That can be done under the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to-day. That is not any better than what is being 
done by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation already in 
that respect. 

So if we are going to do anything, we have got to make 
the banks sufficiently solvent to mean something. Do not 
let us chip around here and take $125,000,000 from the 
United States Government and $125,000,000 or more from 
the members of the Federal reserve system, and then 
not have any guaranty of bank deposits after all that has 
been done. Let us be strong enough and bold enough to 
give the people of the United States an absolute guaranty 
that when they put a dollar in a bank which is supervised 
by the United States Government they can go back to that 
bank and secure that dollar. That is what we ought to do 
about this bill. Failing to do that is why we are funda- 
mentally wrong. 

My friend the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
informs me that he is in favor of this liquidating corporation 
because he feels it is an entering wedge toward guaranteeing 
bank deposits. Why “wedge” about the matter? If we 
intend it to be a guaranty of bank deposits, let us amend the 
section and write into it a sufficient assessment against every 
bank deposit in the United States to guarantee that every 
deposit in the banks of the country shall be paid. That is 
the only way to keep them from breaking and to put confi- 
dence behind the banks, namely, assess the little ones and 
the big ones, the young ones and the old ones, in order to 
guarantee that there shall not be such a thing as a dollar of 
bank deposits being lost. That is what ought to be done in 
this bill. 

May I inquire how much more time I have on this 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has until 4 o’clock 
and 35 minutes p. m. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, as the Senator from Arizona 
very aptly suggests, I know that one has to use strategy 
in the Senate. That is why I have not been able, appar- 
ently, to accomplish all I should like. I have failed to 
understand the means and methods of employing strategy. 
I learned to skate on roller skates, but that was in my youth, 
and I never knew that I would need the accomplishment 
again in my lifetime. However, I see no reason why we 
ought to chip around the stump here. 

There are good things in the Glass bill and there are bad 
things in it. Divorcing affiliates is a good thing so long as 
they are allowed to handle Government and State bonds. 
Branch banking is a bad provision, the worst thing in the 
world; but behind the branch banking provision is a sincere 
belief in the minds of some—I think it is a wrong belief 
that it will enable the depositors to be protected by stronger 
banks; and in order to guarantee stronger banks in the 
protection of depositors, the proponents of this bill feel that 
we shall have to sacrifice some of the unshackled conditions 
among all the banks. But, Mr. President, the better thing 
to do, instead of adopting the liquidating corporation pro- 
vision, is to amend it so as to assess a sufficient amount on 
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the bank deposits in America to guarantee bank deposits. 
Then we shall not need this chain banking bill, this branch 
banking bill, or anything of the kind. That is what ought 
ito be done, and we can do that. 

There is no need talking of giving $125,000,000 of the 
money of the people of the United States and $125,000,000 
of the money belonging to the banks, or perhaps more than 
that, and then having no such thing as a deposit guaranty 
law at that. I do not think it is going to work in that way 
at all. You are holding out a shadow, but you are not pro- 
viding the substance; you are apparently giving a lot of 
people to believe that if we pass this bill, we will have a 
means of liquidating failed banks; but I know and you 
know, Mr. President, and experience has taught us in recent 
months that, in effect, that is a mere mythical proposition 
so far as any substantial amount of bank deposits is con- 
‘cerned. It might mean 30 cents on the dollar; it might 
mean 40 cents; it might mean 50 cents; or it might mean 
60 cents on the dollar; but, I do not care how a bank may 
be liquidated, the process is going to mean a large and sub- 
‚stantial loss to the depositors of the institution once it has 
had to close its doors and to suspend business. However, 
Mr. President, if, instead of these chimeras and forms and 
screens through which one has got to wade, if we had a bank 
deposit guaranty law so that if a man put a dollar in a 
bank the Government would guarantee he could get a dollar 
out of the bank, it would save us trouble, and the entire cost 
of the institution that we would have to set up would be 
more than compensated by the security of credit. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are not going to ease the flow of credit until some- 
thing like that is done. 

The amendment which the Senator from Rhode Island 
has offered goes just the opposite to what this bill ought 
to do. I am more in favor of the bill with the provision as 
it is than I would be if it were stricken out, but the amend- 
ment the Senator offers purports to relieve banks of the 
necessity of guaranteeing the deposits of other banks. The 
theory behind that is that a strong bank ought not to be 
made to guarantee a weak bank; but until we realize that 
the only solution of the bank situation is that each and 
| every fiber and muscle of one part of the financial resources 
has got to support the others, we are never going to be able 
to give such a thing as stability to bank deposits. Senator 
alter Senator has approached me and told me of his appre- 
| hensions of banking trouble in this place or that place. The 
best thing we can do is to get the banking trouble behind 
| the United States Government. The best thing to do to-day 
Is to assess whatever is reasonable and required against de- 
| posits and establish a 100 per cent guaranty. I do not 
care whether it is the State of Virginia, the State of Louisi- 
ana, or the State of New York, or what the State may be, 
the United States is a collection of sovereign States; each 
is a part of the whole, and the breaking down of one is the 
breaking down of the other. We did not have any bank 
trouble in my State until the Bank of the United States 
broke; and the moment the Bank of the United States broke, 
it began to break everybody else. It does not make any 
difference what bank fails, how far it is away over the length 
and breadth of the United States, every time a bank closes 
its doors in America it has a certain effect on every other 
bank in the United States. 

So I say that we are going about this thing not nearly so 
well as we should. I do not blame the Senator from Rhode 
Island in seeing this matter probably the way he does, 
because, in the long run, the provision now in the bill is not 
going to do very much good. I do not think it is going to 
do good, for it is wrong in principle. It does not give the 
security which the public is entitled to expect. 

Mr. President, I notice the Senator from Florida has just 
entered the Chamber. I am sorry he was not here during 
the course of my remarks, for I believe I have been saying 
something that would have appealed to him more than to 
anybody else in the Senate, and, at the risk of being tire- 
some, I am going to repeat for a minute or two what I 
have said in the absence of the senior Senator from Florida 
from the Chamber. 
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I haye said, Mr. President—and I direct my remarks to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me to make the point of no quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dicxreson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dale Keyes Schuyler 
Austin Davis Sheppard 
Bailey Dickinson Lewis Shipstead 
Bankhead Dill Shortridge 
Barbour Fess Long Smith 
Barkley Fletcher McGill Smoot 
Bingham Frazier McNary Steiwer 
Black George Metcalf Stephens 
Blaine Glass Moses Swanson 
Borah Goldsborough Neely Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton re Norbeck Thomas, Okla 
Brookhart Grammer Norris Townsend 
Broussard Hale Nye 

Bulkley Harrison Oddie d 

Bulow Hastings Patterson Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hayden Pittman Wagner 
Capper Hebert Walcott 
Caraway Howell Reynolds Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Hull Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Coolidge Johnson Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Costigan Kean R Wheeler 
Couzens Kendrick Schall White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-eight Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have only a very few minutes 
left. Before closing, however, I desire particularly to ad- 
dress my remarks to the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], who has recently come into the Chamber. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Metcatr] proposes to strike out the provision 
that the banks are to contribute to this liquidating corpora- 
tion. I do not favor the amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island; neither do I favor the Government’s putting 
up $125,000,000, because this liquidating corporation does 
not do any more than the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is trying to do now. A bank has to close its doors be- 
fore it can get any help from the corporation, and then no 
bank depositor can get more than a very limited amount 
of help at that. 

I propose that instead of the amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island we shall go further and absolutely 100 
per cent guarantee the bank deposits of this country. 
There is not a bit of use in the world in putting in these 
various and sundry things that are supposed to stabilize 
banks after they are closed. If we would to-day assess the 
bank deposits of this country such a percentage as might be 
necessary to guarantee the solvency of bank deposits, that 
would mean that there would not be any such thing as 
fear in this country to-day, and 95 per cent of the trouble 
would disappear overnight, simply by reason of the fact 
that the populace would know that the deposits in the banks 
were guaranteed by the resources of the United States. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not in disagreement with the 
Senator respecting the idea of guaranteeing or insuring 
bank deposits. I have introduced a bill on that subject. 
It has been referred first to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and then to a subcommittee. That subcommittee 
has been considering not only that bill but other bills on 
the same subject, including the House bill. The House 
passed a bill to that effect. 

Mr. LONG. It did. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That bill also is before the Banking 
and Currency Committee now. I am not in disagreement 
about that at all. My. contention respecting this amend- 
ment is that it is the first step in that direction. 
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Here, depositors will be guaranteed and protected to the 
extent that the assets of these banks will be taken over, and 
the distribution will be made at once through the corporation 
provided for in this section instead of the depositors having 
to wait over months and months and years and years before 
distribution is made to them. 

Mr. LONG. It will do it only to a certain extent, and a 
limited extent at that. It can not do any more than the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is doing now. I am 
told that by pretty high authority. 

The point about it is, however, that we all realize that 
we need a guaranty of bank deposits. We are taking the 
money of the United States Government to do it now, and we 
are not actually doing it. We have over the doors of these 
banks, “ Supervised by the United States.” We have over 
their doors, “ Member of the Federal reserve system.” We 
have every other thing on earth over the doors of these 
banks to make people think that the United States Govern- 
ment is protecting them; and yet when a bank closes, they 
do not get anything at all out of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

What we ought to do is to go ahead and rewrite this sec- 
tion so as to guarantee these deposits. It can be done in 
a very few lines. All in the world it is necessary to do is 
to assess the deposits whatever amount is necessary. If one- 
fourth of 1 per cent is not enough, make it one-half of 1 per 
cent, and guarantee to every one of these depositors the 
safety of these deposits, and we will stop to-morrow morn- 
ing this wave of fear that is all over this country, and every- 
body who has a dollar in one of these banks will know that 
it is all right, and there is no danger of losing it. 

This amendment, however, is not going to do any good 
at all. It is wrong in principle. It does not give any help 
to a bank until it is closed. It does not guarantee anything. 
We are giving out to the people that there is some salvation 
or some sacredness about the deposits they are making in 
the banks; and yet, as a matter of absolute, practical ex- 
perience, it does not mean anything at all. 

Now, why fool about it? Why meditate and why hesi- 
tate? Instead of procrastinating, we might just as well get 
down and realize that there is only one thing we can do if 
we want to help these banks, and that is to guarantee the 
deposits in them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I favor the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF]. 

There is one trouble that appeals to me very much, with 
this amendment and with the bill. That is, it does not go 
far enough, because should a bank close, under this bill, the 
liquidating corporation coming in and buying its assets, the 
receiver would have to advertise for three months under the 
United States bankruptcy law, so that the depositors could 
not be paid for more than three months. I think what we 
ought to do is to pass an amendment also to the bankruptcy 
act so that within a week or two, as soon as the Federal 
reserve bank determined what the good assets of failed banks 
were, they could immediately be liquidated, and whatever 
portion they could safely pay to the depositors should be 
paid at once. 

I favor this amendment because it seems to me that for 
years the Federal reserve banks have been taking a large 
amount of money out of the member banks and giving them 
no adequate return for the money they have deposited. ` At 
the present time the member banks contribute to the Federal 
reserve banks practically 10 per cent of their deposits. It 
seems to me the Federal reserve banks are very much like 
the lilies of the field: 

They toil not, neither do they spin: 

And yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these. 

I have before me a statement of the Federal reserve banks 
as to what they have paid for buildings in the short time 
they have been in existence. I will read this statement to 
the Senate. I am sorry to take up so much time. It is as 
follows: 


JANUARY 23. 
Federal reserve bank premises 


Cost ot land 
including 


Federal reserve bank or branch 15 build- 


. $4, 204, 760 $3, 335, S41 

14, 748, 693 12, 635, 072 

1, 666, 88 1,513, 721 

8, 014, 147 5, 040, 509 

„F 1. 295, 783 2, 077, 147 

Main building 2, 516, 930 1, $12, 541 
Annex building 586, 699 A 267, 134 
timore... 1, 566,840 | 1,817, 1,525, 548 
Atlanta 1, 530,766 | 1, 813, 766 1, 121, 226 
Birmingham 358, 124 482, 261 380, 068 
Jacksonville. 240, 208 286, 110 189, 092 
New Orleans.. 897,906 | 1, 009, 156 648, 225 
Chicago... 7,493, 684 | 10,457,232 | 6, 182, 646 
Detroit. 1. 116, 599 | 1, 766, 509 1, 644, 831 
St. Louis. 3,237,845 | 4, 593, 219 2, 585, 014 
Little Roe! 336, 087 421, 694 201. 772 
pi 276, 355 377, 261 336, 812 
2,935,799 | 3, 537, 320 1, 777, 735 

4,169,041 | 4, 664, 341 2, 395, 113 

nver 505, 324 606, $36 421,716 
484, 781 549, 802 345, 923 

mah: 468, 425 644, 852 486, 314 
tae 1,495,224 | 1,676, 344 1, 124, 595 

4 S 122, 193 161, 196 112, 600 
Houston. 349, 013 415, 326 306, 127 
2 178, 830 253, 832 241,904 
San 3,919,315 | 4,332, 311 2, 364, 198 
An 1, 200,156 | 1, 714, 748 1, 619, 194 
Salt . Pd 426, 263 449, 
8 17, 900, 159 | 66, 404, 438 53, 213, 130 


Source: Eighteenth Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board for the year 1931, 


Mr. President, I submit that, on that showing, if they 
could make that sum of money and appropriate it to those 
buildings, they certainly ought to be able to appropriate the 
sum of money called for under the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

The following is a statement of the total net earnings of 
the Federal reserve banks: 


Earnings of the 12 Federal reserve banks 
[In thousands of dollars] 


64, 053 47, 600 
20. 605 27,350 
37, 148 20, 250 
71,595 330 
3, 431 3, 908 
45, 026 £3, 638 
32, 122 16, 612 
8, 459 7,329 
21, 079 $8, 465 
2, 585 


1 Profits on sales of United States governments, ete., unless ot 


herwise stated, 

2 In 1929, withdrawals from reserves, etc. In 1928, losses sustained by sale of United 
tates governments. 

: 888 and other reserves, ete. 

Not including a depreciation reserve on United States governments of $8,158,000 

direct to surplus. 

Added to surplus. 

Source: Annual reports of Federal Reserve Boards. 

I think with that showing there is no question but that 
while member banks are failing owing to the charges they 
have to pay and because they have given up to the Federal 
Reserve this 10 per cent for which the Federal Reserve gives 
very little to the average bank, the Federal reserve banks 
could well afford to take up this proposition and pay a 
part of this money they have earned so that the member 
banks could be relieved from any subscription to this fund 
to take care of the closed banks. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Rhode Island will not insist upon his amendment. It is so 
totally. inadequate to do what we have proposed to do as 
to make the whole provision undesirable if we are to 
resort to that attenuated assistance to the depositors in 
the banks. 

I may say to the Senate that this section was drawn with 
great care by the subcommittee of the Committee on Bank- 
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ing and Currency and discussed with great earnestness by 
the full committee. It was committed first to the tech- 
nician of the committee and then to the drafting bureau 
of the Senate and its technic submitted to the experts of 
the Federal reserve system. It is very easily understood, 

What is proposed is that we shall organize a liquidating 
corporation for the purpose of promptly adjusting the 
affairs of closed banks, instead of having prolonged and 
expensive administration of closed banks through the 
medium of receiverships. 

It provides that the Federal reserve banks shall vote an 
estimated amount of $68,000,000 from their surplus funds, 
which is no burden whatsoever on the Federal reserve bank- 
ing system, that the member banks shall provide one-fourth 
of 1 per cent of their total deposits toward the capitaliza- 
tion of this liquidating corporation, which will amount to 
about $75,000,000. I may say, parenthetically, that the 
expectation is that there will be but one call on the mem- 
ber banks, which would cause them to contribute but 
one-half of $75,000,000. 

In addition to that the Government was, under the origi- 
nal bill, to contribute $125,000,000. That, I have explained 
to the Senate, we regarded as a recapture, but upon some 
objection to that I have prepared an amendment to the bill, 
which I have held in reserve, which would make that a 
subscription to the capital stock of the corporation rather 
than an outright appropriation from the Treasury. 

We provide classification of the stock so that the member 
banks and the Government will receive dividends from the 
earnings of the corporation, and we provide in this con- 
nection that the excess earnings of the Federal reserve 
banks shall go into the surplus funds of the Federal reserve 
banks. 

I have explained all those matters in detail, and I could 
wish that the Senator from Rhode Island would not press his 
amendment. If he does not, I shall offer the amendment 
to which I have just referred, which I have had in reserve 
here for a long time, making the Government's contribu- 
tion in the nature of a subscription to the stock rather 
than an outright appropriation. 

If the Senator wants to insist upon his amendment, I 
will ask for a vote on it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. May I suggest to the Senator that a num- 
ber of Senators individually have inquired of me respecting 
the bill as it was originally reported, and I have endeavored 
to explain that the Senator from Virginia had an amend- 
ment which was printed and was upon the table. I think 
there are a number of Senators who would like to know 
that that amendment provides for a subscription by the 
Federal Government, and that the Federal Government is 
upon a parity with the other subscribers to the stock. 

Mr. GLASS. It does provide exactly that. I have it here 
ready to offer. 

Mr. BLAINE, I am convinced of that myself, but I am 
sure there are a number of Senators who do not know it. 

Mr. GLASS. I have stated two or three times that that 
is exactly the situation. 

Mr. BLAINE. Would the Senator mind having a quorum 
call before a vote is taken and just that portion explained 
for the benefit of those Senators who have not been able to 
be present? I merely make the suggestion. 

Mr. GLASS. Suppose we vote on the amendment of the 
Senator from Rhode Island first, and then I shall offer my 
amendment if that is voted down. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island. (Putting the ques- 
tion.) The “noes” seem to have it. The “noes” have it, 
and the amendment is not agreed to. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I do not suppose there will be a great deal 
of opposition by the Senator. I want to offer another 
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amendment; but if the Senator wants to offer his amend- 
ment first, I am willing that he should proceed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment of the Sen- 
ator ae Virginia be reported for the information of the 
Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 15, beginning with line 6, 
strike out all through line 13 and insert in lied thereof the 
following new paragraph: 


(c) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$125,000,000, which shall be available for payment by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for capital stock of the corporation in an 
equal amount, which shall be subscribed for by him on behalf of 
the United States. Payments upon such subscription shall be 
subject to call in whole or in part by the board of directors of 
the corporation. Such stock shall be in addition to the amount 
of capital stock required to be subscribed for by Federal reserve 
banks and member banks as hereinafter provided and the United 
States shall be entitled to the payment of dividends on such stock 
to the same extent as member banks are entitled to such payment 
on the class A stock of the corporation held by them. Receipts 
for payments by the United States for or on account of such stock 
shall be issued by the corporation to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and shall be evidence of the stock ownership of the United States. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I do not care to discuss the 
amendment further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Virginia. [Putting the 
question.] The ayes seem to have it. The ayes have it, and 
the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment and ask to have it reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment for the information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. The Senator from Louisiana offers the 
following amendment. On page 52, between lines 11 and 12, 
insert the following new section: 


Sec. 25-A. (a) That to expand the currency to restore con- 
fidence, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to purchase silver bullion, at the market price, whenever 
371.25 grains of fine silver is less in value than 25.8 grains of 
gold, nine-tenths fine, and to pay for same by issuing to the 
seller or sellers silver certificates in denominations of $1, $5, $10, 
$20, $50, and $100, payable to bearer on demand. 

(b) The silver certificates authorized to be issued under this 
act are hereby made legal tender and shall be accepted at their 
full face value for all debts and dues, public and private, of every 
nature and description, and when accepted by the Government 
shall be reissued and in all respects shall become a part of the 
lawful money of the United States. 

(c) That there shall be engraved on one side of each silver 
certificate so issued, “ This certifies that there is on deposit in the 
Treasury of the United States silver bullion equivalent whea 
valued in gold to the face value of this certificate,” and on the 
reverse side, “ This certificate is legal tender for all debts, both 
public and private.” 

(d) The bullion purchased under this act shril be stored in the 
Treasury of the United States in blocks or bricks of standardized 
and uniform fineness and in convenient units by weight and 
stamped by authorized official stamp, as may be determined within 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(e) That the Secretary of the Treasury is further authorized 
and directed to issue additional certificates against said silver 
bullion so acquired and deposited in the Treasury under this act: 
Provided, That the amount of silver bullion so acquired and on 
deposit in the Treasury as aforesaid exceeds by 10 per cent in 
value all certificates issued against same including the additional 
certificates when valued in gold. The additional certificates so 
issued shall be put in circulation by discharging current obliga- 
tions of the Government. 

(f) That should at any time the amount of silver bullion 
acquired and deposited in the Treasury under this act become in 
value less than 10 per cent in excess of the face value of all 
certificates outstanding against same, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall at once proceed to purchase a sufficient amount of silver 
bullion and deposit same in the Treasury until the amount on 
deposit in the Treasury shall exceed by 10 per cent in value the 
total face value of all certificates issued and outstanding against 
same, and the sum of $100,000,000 is hereby appropriated to be 
used for that purpose if necessary. 

(g) Upon the presentation for redemption, by the bearer, of 
silver certificates provided for in this act, there shall be delivered 
to the holder of the certificate an amount of silver equal to the 
gold equivalent in value of the certificate so presented at the 
market price of silver as of the day prior to the date of presenta- 
tion: Provided, however, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
have the option of redeeming said certificates in gold in lieu of 
silver at their face value. 
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(h) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
5 ee rules and regulations for carrying out the provisions of 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I offer the following sub- 
stitute for the amendment which has just been offered by the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let it be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] offers the following substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisiana: 

Sih oe page 52, between lines 11 and 12, insert the following new 
on: 

“ Sec. 25-A. (a) The proportional value of silver to gold in all 
coins which are by law current as money within the United States 
shall be as 16 to 1, according to quantity in weight, of pure silver 
or pure gold; that is to say, every 16 pounds weight of pure silver 
shall be of equal value in all payments with 1 pound weight of 
pure gold, and so in proportion as to any greater or less quantities 
of the respective metals. 

“(b) There shall be free coinage of both gold and silver, at the 
ratio fixed in this act, subject to the conditions and limitations 
now provided by law with respect to the coinage of gold; and all 
the laws of the United States relating to such coinage or to 
recoinage, exchange, or conversion of coin, bars, or bullion of gold 
shall apply equally, so far as practicable, to silver, 

“(c) The dollar consisting of 25.8 grains of gold nine-tenths 
fine, or of 41214 grains of silver nine-tenths fine, shall be the 
standard unit of value, and all forms of money issued or coined by 
the United States shall be maintained at a parity of value with 
this standard, and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to maintain such parity.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the substitute 
proposed by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I have just been confer- 
ring with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] and the 
Senator from Arkansas. [Mr. Rosrnson]. I do not want to 
start to discuss my amendment at this late hour. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, has the proposed substitute 
been printed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not been printed. 

Mr. LONG. I would like to have it printed during the 
night if we are to recess at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.. It will be printed. 

Mr. WHEELER. I shall want to speak on it in the morn- 
ing. I think some kind of an agreement has been entered 
into whereby it will not be necessary for me to begin speak- 
ing this evening. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, let me have the attention of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] for a moment. 

I announced on Saturday last to what I thought was a 
fairly full Senate that I should ask night sessions beginning 
to-night. It appears that in some way that notice was not 
as fully understood as could be desired. I have no disposi- 
tion to inconvenience Senators, many of whom have an- 
nounced to me that they have made engagements for this 
evening, nor have I any disposition to compel the Senator 
from Montana to proceed with his speech upon his pro- 
posed substitute. However, I am determined that the Senate 
shall either pass the bill or refuse to pass it. 

After conferring with leaders on both sides, I am going 
to propose that the Senate take a recess until 11 o’clock 
to-morrow morning, with the distinct understanding that 
we shall remain in session until 10 o’clock to-morrow night, 
if necessary, to pass upon the bill. I hope the Senator from 
Oregon will concur in that suggestion. 

Mr. McNARY. Myr. President, the very generous attitude 
on the part of the Senator from Virginia is most commend- 
able. Few Senators understood, or at least it escaped their 
memory if they did understand, that there would be a night 
session to-night. I shall be very happy to assist the Senator 
from Virginia, and I assure him of full cooperation to keep 
the Senate in session to-morrow evening. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I must say that I am very 
glad to see the Senate getting down to business at last. 
[Laughter.] 

RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 

11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock 
and 13 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, January 24, 1933, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


MONDAY, JANUARY 23, 1933 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Merciful God, Thou art just, perfectly just, and Thou 
hast told us to do unto others as we would have them do 
unto us; this is the great universal law of Thy equity. Thy 
commandment is with us, our Father. Just now let our 
cardinal thoughts be on godliness and righteousness, and 
everything done to-day subordinated to the chiefest good. 
Sustain and strengthen us by those glorious truths, influ- 
ences, and hopes which were so wondrously incarnated in the 
earthly life of our divine Teacher. O come, Holy Spirit, 
and meet our needs and make possible our ideals and estab- 
lish the work of our hands. Oh, blessed privilege it is to be 
a citizen of this Republic, having a reverent heart for its 
institutions, living a loyal life in the ability and disposition 
to serve. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 5484. An act to extend the time during which certain 
provisions of the act of February 27, 1932, relating to im- 
proving the facilities of the Federal reserve system to meet 
the needs of member banks in exceptional circumstances, 
shall be effective. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed 
to the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3675) entitled 
“An act relating to the deferment and adjustment of con- 
struction charges for the years 1931 and 1932 on Indian 
irrigation projects.” 


AMENDMENT OF THE BANKRUPTCY ACT 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I ask unanimous consent that 
it may have until midnight to-night to file reports to accom- 
pany the bill (H. R. 14359) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. McFADDEN and Mr. COLLINS rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of 
personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, it is a rule of the House 
of Representatives, which rule rests upon the Constitution 
of the United States, that a Representative may not be 
assailed when he acts in his representative capacity. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been assailed and charges have been 
made against me as a Representative which are false and 
defamatory. 

On December 13, 1932, I impeached Herbert Hoover, Presi- 
dent of the United States, for high crimes and misde- 
meanors. No action was taken on my charge of impeach- 
ment. The resolution which accompanied it was tabled. 
On December 14, 1932, the New York Herald Tribune pub- 
lished the following article in its editorial columns: 
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A CONTEMPTIBLE GESTURE 

What Representative McFappen, of Pennsylvania, says or does 
ceased to have any possible importance some time ago. Whether 
regarded as a common scold or a malevolent busybody, his actions 
have become so consistently wrong headed and mean spirited as 
to constitute a disgrace to his district and his State. 

The only interest in his action of yesterday, therefore, lies in the 
list of Representatives who voted against tabling his resolution of 
impeachment. The Democratic leadership of the House acted 
swiftly and correctly. The seven Democrats who voted with Mr. 
McFappen were thus opposing their own party leaders. Just what 
intellectual vagary led to these votes we do not know. But it 
should be of special interest to New Yorkers to note that two of 
them came from this city. The two were ANTHONY J. GRIFFIN, of 
the Bronx, and Lortnc M. Brack, jr., of Brooklyn. 

We think New Yorkers will be slow to forget these two votes in 
aid of a vicious and disgraceful performance. Respect for Mr. 
Hoover was never higher than in the present. His tasks of the 
hour are among the gravest he has had to face. To make this con- 
temptible gesture was as unpatriotic as it was futile. May Messrs. 
Brack and GRIFFIN live to regret their votes in support of it! 


On December 14, 1932, the New York Evening Post pub- 
lished the following leading article: 
AN INDECENCY 
Yesterday's effort by Representative Lours T. MCFADDEN to im- 
peach the President of the United States was an act of public 
indecency. From it persons of sense and sensibility would want 
to turn away their heads as from a spectacle of open shame. That 
eight Members of the House should join in this outrage is almost 
beyond belief. New York should remember that two so voting 
were LontNd M. BLACK and ANTHONY J. GRIFFIN, Democrats, from 
this city. With McFappen and five wild men from the South, 
these New Yorkers voted to kick a man when he was down, to 
affront a quiet gentleman, and to insult the office of President of 
the United States. 


On December 15, 1932, the Philadelphia Inquirer published 
the following article: 


JUST A NATIONAL NUISANCE 


Really, the antics of Representative MCFADDEN, of Pennsylvania, 
are not worth wasting space upon. The text of his impeachment 
of President Hoover suggests that he rightfully belongs, not in the 
House of Representatives but in some other institution. Mr. Mc- 
Fappen is a disgrace to his district and a disgrace to the State. He 
is becoming a national nuisance. 

Considering his past performances, it is not at all singular that 
he should break out again. What is singular is that he could 
induce seven other Members to join with him. Yet it isn't so 
singular after all, considering the type of his supporters. They 
were the demagogic gentleman from Texas, BLANTON, Democrat; 
the fiat-money promoter, PATMAN, also of Texas and likewise a 
Democrat; GRIFFIN and BLACK, of New York; Sweeney, all the way 
from Oklahoma; Hancock, of North Carolina; and one Romsuz, 
of Missouri. Needless to say these are also Democrats. 

A valiant band of mud slingers, to be sure. But of no impor- 
tance. 5 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. May I ask who was the 
gentleman named from Oklahoma? 

-` Mr. McFADDEN. Sweeney. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I simply want the Recorp 
to show that we do not have any Member of the House from 
Oklahoma by that name. 

Mr. BLANTON. These newspapers did not even know 
that. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I was quoting from an editorial in 
which that was incorrectly stated. 

The Public Ledger also, Mr. Speaker, if I have not pre- 
sented sufficient evidence to convince the Chair that I have 
raised a question of personal privilege 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that where a Member has established a question of privilege 
it is a waste of time to continue reading additional matter 
merely emphasizing the right of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will pass on the question of 
whether it is a question of personal privilege; and the Chair 
thinks his colleague from Texas should give the Chair an 
opportunity to say whether it is or is not a question of 

-personal privilege. This is the first time the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has asked whether it is a question of 
personal privilege. The essence of a question of personal 
-privilege is whether the rights, reputation, or integrity of a 
Member of the House of Representatives has been reflected 
-upon in his representative capacity; and it occurs to the 
Chair that undoubtedly the references made in these news- 
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paper articles do question the integrity, the honesty, and 
the good faith of the gentleman from Pennsylvania; and the 
Chair therefore believes the gentleman has stated a question 
of personal privilege. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SNELL. The Speaker has made his decision, and I 
have no reason to dispute it; but as I understand the rule, 
in handling a matter of this kind a man in making his ad- 
dress to the House must confine his remarks to the matter 
contained in items on which he bases his question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman states the rule correctly. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in that respect, the ques- 
tion has been raised in these articles as to my right to 
impeach. 

The SPEAKER. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. McFADDEN. And what I propose to say is in sub- 
stantiation of that right. 

The SPEAKER. The question of personal privilege is 
based on refiections cast upon the gentleman by newspapers 
of the country for his effort to impeach the President of 
the United States. This naturally opens up the question 
of whether or not he was justified in undertaking to im- 
peach the President of the United States. 

The gentleman. from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. McFADDEN. On December 14, 1932, the Minneapolis 
Journal published an article a part of which reads as 
follows: 

Had the founding fathers desired to erect a 8 whose 
executive head could be deposed by a congressional vote of no 
confidence, as ministries are deposed under the parliamentary 
systems in vogue in Europe, the founding fathers doubtless would 
have so shaped the Constitution. But they particularly wanted to 
keep the legislative and executive branches separate, and to pro- 
tect each from the other. The President’s authority comes not 
from Congress but directly from the people. The people them- 
selves have recalled Mr. Hoover, effective next March. Such abuse 
of the impeachment power as was proposed Tuesday by Repre- 
sentative McFappEN would substitute for the popular will the will 
of a congressional Pretorian Guard, ready to effect the political 
assassination of any President not to its liking. 

Mr. Speaker, the articles above quoted violate my rights 
as a Member of the House of Representatives. They violate 
the rights of the several Members, Mr. BLANTON, of Texas; 
Mr. Patman, of Texas; Mr. GRIFFIN, of New York; Mr. BLACK, 
of New York; Mr. Sweeney, of Ohio; Mr. Hancock, of North 
Carolina; and Mr. Romsve, of Missouri. They violate the 
rights of the House of Representatives collectively, and they 
violate the safety, the dignity, and the integrity of the 
legislative proceedings of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, the rights of a Member when he rises here 
to defend the integrity of the Government on a question of 
constitutional privilege may not be questioned or his privi- 
lege limited. The right to move for an investigation of mis- 
conduct in office is one of the highest that pertains to a 
Representative, and that right may not be denied or 
abridged. 

In the case of Herbert Hoover, common fame was suffi- 
cient justification for the House of Representatives to have 
moved for an investigation of his conduct long ago. His 
violations of the Constitution are open and notorious. They 
have been mentioned on the floor of the House and in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. On July 8, 1932, in the course of a 
debate, I asked the honorable gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Raney] how it was thought the matter of altering the 
status of the war debts could be lawfully negotiated after 
the Congress had specifically legislated against any cancel- 
lation or reduction of them. To this the honorable gentle- 
man replied: 

A President who can violate the Constitution twice will find 
some way of getting away from a proposition like that. 


It may be taken as fact that the judgment of the dis- 
tinguished Member from Illinois on Hoover's violations of the 
Constitution is an authoritative one. The honorable Mem- 
ber is a preeminent lawyer. When he said that Hoover had 
twice violated the Constitution and that a President who had 
done that twice would do it again, he told the people of the 
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United States that the official conduct of Herbert Hoover 
required investigation. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, the provision of the Consti- 
tution governing the conduct of the House when the Presi- 
dent of the United States is impeached requires that the 
accusations so made shall be investigated. If through the 
operation of some unforeseen and unfortunate combination 
of circumstances, the majority of the Members of the House 
of Representatives, in any Congress, were in a condition of 
subserviency to the Executive, if they were under the con- 
trol of the Executive to such an extent that they would fear 
to invite his displeasure by voting for an examination of 
charges made against him in connection with his official 
conduct, yet if there were one Member only who knew for a 
certainty, or -had reason to believe, that crimes against 
the public safety and the Government had been or were being 
committed, that one Member could rise here to a question 
of constitutional privilege and impeach the Executive ana 
thus under the Constitution bring about an investigation of 
his conduct. An impeachment is a political act having for 
its purpose the preservation of the Government. When the 
Government of the United States is imperiled by unlawful 
acts on the part of the Executive, a Member who has 
knowledge of the facts has a sworn duty to perform, and the 
motives of such a Member when he rises here to defend the 
integrity of the Government may not be questioned or his 
privilege limited. So, too, when charges of impeachment 
are brought before the House with a resolution asking for 
an investigation of the Executive's official conduct, the House 
has a duty to perform. In my opinion, it is charged with 
the responsibility of making the required investigation. In 
1804, it was said here in connection with the charges made 
by Mr. John Randolph of Virginia, that the right to move 
an inquiry is one of the most important pertaining to a 
Representative. What is that right worth if it is ever to be 
exercised in vain? 

On December 2, 1884, Mr. John F. Follett, of Ohio, sub- 
mitted as a matter of privilege a preamble and resolution 
for the impeachment of Lot Wright, a United States mar- 
shal. Mr. Keifer, of Ohio, made the point of order that 
the resolution was not in order. Upon this occasion, among 
other things, the Speaker said: 

But the gentleman from Ohio is mistaken in his statement that 
the resolution now offered does not contain a proposition for im- 
peachment, The resolution begins with an impeachment of this 
officer; and all that follows is a mere specification under the gen- 
eral charge made, together with a direction to a committee to 
make the investigation usual in such cases. The proceeding cor- 
responds precisely with that adopted in the Twenty-seventh Con- 
gress, when an attempt was made to impeach the then President, 
John Tyler, and adopted afterwards in the Thirty-ninth Congress, 
when: Mr. Ashley, then a Member from Ohio, rose in his place 
on the floor, made charges against the then President, Andrew 
Johnson, and asked for an investigation. It is admitted that the 
resolution now offered does contain a proposition to impeach a 
public officer who is impeachable under the Constitution 
It is the province of the House to decide, when the Rie He 
comes before it, how far it shall direct the committee to proceed 
in the investigation or as to what charges it shall investigate. 
So it seems to the Chair that under all of the rulings heretofore 
made this presents a matter of privilege, and the House can de- 
termine for itself how far the committee shall proceed in the in- 
vestigation, what committee shall have charge of it, and what 
matters shall be investigated. 

In the ruling above quoted the Speaker said: 

The House can determine for itself how far the committee shall 
proceed. 

A committee can not proceed at all if the charges and the 
resolution be not given to it. Again, in the ruling above 
quoted, the Speaker said: 

The House can determine for itself what committee shall have 
charge of it. 

This indicates that it must be placed before a committee 
which shall have charge of it. Again, in the ruling above 
quoted, the Speaker said: 

The House can determine for itself what matters shall be inves- 
tigated. 

This indicates that there is to be an investigation. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Constitution has been violated and the 
violations are passed over by the House of Representatives, 
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there is an end of American civil government here as our 
forefathers conceived it. We might as well go home for all 
the good we shall do in this place if violations of the Con- 
stitution are to be disregarded and treated as matters of no 
importance. We might as well have a jail delivery of all 
the men and women who are serving terms in prison for vio- 
lations of United States law, if Hoover is not called to ac- 
count for his violations of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Abraham Lincoln once spoke here on the general proposi- 
tion of amending the Constitution, and what did he say? 
He rose to his full stature as one who had received, almost 
by a kind of apostolic succession from survivors of the Revo- 
lutionary War, the proper principles upon which this Gov- 
ernment was founded. In a spiritual and prophetic mood, he 
said of our Constitution: 

As a general rule, I think we would much better let it alone. 
Better not take the first step which may lead to a habit of alter- 
ing it. Better, rather, habituate ourselves to think of it as un- 
alterable. It can scarcely be made better than it is. New pro- 
visions would introduce new difficulties, and create and increase 
appetite for further change. No, sir; let it stand as it is. New 
hands have never touched it. The men who made it have done 
1 8 5 work and passed away. Who shall improve on what they 

If Lincoln so revered the Constitution of the United States 
that he wished it ever to remain unaltered, what would he 
say if he could return to Washington and see the work of 
the Executive who now occupies the White House? Lincoln 
said: 


New hands have never touched it. 


And now we see the hands of an agent of foreign nations 
and international bankers engaged in tearing it to pieces 
and treating it as a scrap of paper. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a dangerous thing for the United States 
to have as President a man who has spent many years of his 
lifetime abroad. The authors of the Constitution wisely 
provided that none but natural-born citizens should be eligi- 
ble to the Presidency. As ineligible to that office as the for- 
eign-born, should be the natural-born citizen who expatri- 
ates himself in early life and first learns to put his business 
and financial theories into practice under a foreign goyern- 
ment and foreign laws. Such a man is likely to acquire the 
characteristics of a foreign class—and that class not of the 
highest—and to come back here with an acquired contempt 
for America in his heart. Such a man is likely to think of 
himself as a cosmopolitan and to imagine that for this rea- 
son he stands on a higher plane than the one occupied by 
his countrymen who stayed at home. He may make preten- 
sions to omnipotence and undertake rash experiments. He 
may attitudinize for the benefit of his foreign friends and 
perform vivisections on the American people to show foreign 
nations how completely he is master here and how well able 
he is to serve them financially. He may talk of disarmament 
in public while privately scheming for war. He may pretend 
to promote the welfare of children while privately giving 
orders which will cause them to starve. He may adopt the 
sanctity of the American home as a slogan of respectability 
while presiding over the eviction of millions. He may ad- 
monish the people of the United States to give of their sub- 
stance to foreign nations in which he himself has an interest 
while an army of young American boys may be tramping 
the highways in physical want and pain. 

Mr. Speaker, the black quadrennium of Hoover’s term in 
office is drawing to a close, but the evil he has done here 
will live after him, and I think before he is permitted to 
depart the Nation and the law should square accounts with 
him. 

The people of the United States wish their Presidents to 
be like Cæsar's wife—above suspicion and beyond reproach. 
The truth of this was so strongly felt in 1920, when Hoover 
was trying to force his way into the Presidency, that the 
Republican Publicity Association issued the following warn- 
ing: 

The American people should know something of the life history 


of Herbert Clark Hoover, if he is to become a 1 for the 
Presidency. Once the facts are known, there will be exceedingly 
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few Americans who will permit their votes to aid in the election 
of such a man to our highest office. 

That was in 1920 before the Republican Party, against 
its better judgment, assumed the heavy responsibility of 
putting Hoover in office. That was in 1920 before it became 
identified with his ambitions and permitted itself to be 
dragged through the mire at the cart’s tail. 

Under Hoover the United States has lost its financial in- 
dependence. Under him the United States Treasury has 
been looted and the control of United States Treasury funds 
has passed into the hands of foreign nations and foreign 
central banks of issue: There is reason to believe that for- 
eign control of the United States through those central 
banks has been gathered up and is now chiefly vested in 
England in the financial garrison of London. That, no 
doubt, is what the French Deputy, M. Martn, meant when 
he said in the Chamber of Deputies in a recent debate on 
the disastrous effects of the Hoover moratorium that Eng- 
land's position with respect to the United States was not 
the same as that of France. 

England— 

He said— 


has also—since one may allude to it and since it is of public 
notoriety—a means of which we have not, from the 
commercial point of view, notably. 

If, as it now appears, England has a means of pressure 
against the United States, I think it is high time that the 
people of the United States were told what that means of 
pressure is and how England has acquired it. 

Everyone in the British Empire knows what has happened. 
Why should our own people not be apprised of it? They 
may feel it, even if they do not know exactly what it is, 
when they read the Christmas message of the King of 
England to the British Empire. He said: 

It may be that our future will lay upon us one more stern 
test. Our past will have taught us how to meet it unshaken. 

In my opinion, the “stern test” to which the English 
monarch referred is the struggle upon which England has 
entered to perpetuate foreign control of the United States 
by ridding herself of the necessity of paying her war debt; 
by maintaining the “united front” of foreign nations 
which she has created against us; by crowding our merchan- 
dise out of the world’s markets and sweeping our ships 
from the sea. This was what the English King suggested 
in his Christmas message of good will. Every Englishman 
knows that this game is afoot, just as every Englishman 
knew in the early years of the twentieth century that sooner 
or later war was to be declared on Germany. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not confining himself to the question be- 
fore the House or the matter of personal privilege, referring in 
particular to his actions in his representative capacity. He 
is quoting the King of England and stating matters that 
happened over in England which have nothing to do with 
the charge against the gentleman from Pennsylvania in his 
representative capacity. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BLANTON). The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania is forced, under the rules, to confine 
his remarks to what is contained in his resolution of im- 
peachment and can not go beyond it. The gentleman is 
allowed to discuss matters in his resolution because of the 
derogatory remarks made in newspapers calling his action 
contemptible, calling it unpatriotic, calling it indecent, and 
if he can show that his action, as embraced within that 
resolution, was not unpatriotic and was not contemptible 
and was not indecent, he has the right to do that within 
his hour. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, on the ground he is basing his 
remarks on a question of personal privilege and the articles 
referred to his actions in his representative capacity, I main- 
tain that if he is going to try to impeach the President of 
the United States he must refer to acts of the President of 
the United States in his representative capacity also, and 
that has nothing to do with statements made by the King 
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of England in a congratulatory message to his people on 
Christmas Day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will sustain the 
point of order made by the gentleman from New York in so 
far as any reference was made to the King of England. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will proceed in order: 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order also 
with respect to the statement in regard to England’s policy. 
That has nothing to do with this case, and that is all the 
gentleman has been talking about for the last five minutes. 
I make the point he has gone beyond his rights under the 
resolution or his rights in the matter of his question of 
personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point 
of order in so far as it relates to any reference to England, 
unless there was some reference to England in the resolution. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania knows the rules. He is 
confined absolutely to the matters that were embraced within 
his resolution, and must not go beyond that. 

Mr. SNELL. Just a moment, Mr. Speaker. Has he right 
to go into every single phase of the charges he made in 
the resolution that he presented here a week or two ago? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks he is en- 
titled to explain any matter that is contained within his 
resolution because for the filing of it he was called by cer- 
tain newspapers contemptible, unpatriotic, and the author 
of an indecent act. 

Mr. SNELL. I maintain that he may not discuss what 
other men in England have said. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has sustained the 
point of order to that limit, and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania understands the rule and must proceed in order. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to another point of order. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania who is now addressing 
the House has on more than one occasion in the course of 
his address referred to the President of the United States as 
“ Hoover.” My point of order is that it does not accord with 
the dignity of this House that the President of the United 
States should be contemptuously referred to by his last name. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is correct in 
his position, and the Chair sustains the point of order. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will proceed in order on the 
matters embraced in his resolution. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is what I am endeavoring to do. 
I have not discussed any matter that is not contained in the 
resolution. 

On December 14, 1932, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, speaking 
in the House of Commons on England’s indebtedness to the 
United States, stated very confidently-——— 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not confining himself to the matter con- 
tained in his resolution. He is now about to read a speech 
by Mr. Chamberlain. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
New York claim that this statement is not mentioned in the 
resolution? 

Mr. SNELL. I maintain that this has nothing to do with 
the question before the House at the present time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania assure the Chair that this is embraced in the 
matter contained in the resolution? 

Mr. McFADDEN. My remarks are based on the resolu- 
tion of impeachment and the question of conspiracy with 
England in the war debts and with France is included in my 
resolution of impeachment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there any reference in it 
to Mr. Chamberlain? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Not personally. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will sustain the 
point of order as to the reference to Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I make the point of order that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN] is proceeding 
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in violation of Rule XXX, which prohibits a Member from 
even reading his own speech. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order is over- 
ruled. € 

Mr. SCHAFER. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, no. I think the Chair does not mean 
to make just that ruling, and should consider the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Wisconsin before final 
ruling to that effect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the document, which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is reading, is extraneous mat- 
ter, the point of order is well taken. He may not read it 
except by permission of the House, but if it is his own 
speech, his own remarks, then the point of order should not 
be sustained, because there are some Members who can not 
speak extemporaneously. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that Hinds’ Precedents, V., 5258, indi- 
cates that this rule applies to a Member’s own written 
speech. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is precedent for the 
point of order which holds that except by permission of 
the House a gentleman can not read his own speech from 
his own manuscript. The present occupant of the chair does 
not believe such precedent to be sound, but that same should 
be overruled, as a Member should have the privilege of 
reading his own remarks. If the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Scuarer], however, insists on the Chair putting the 
question to the House, the Chair will submit the matter to 
the House for its determination. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to submit the 
matter to the House. If the Chair does not want to enforce 
the rules, I shall withdraw the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order is with- 
drawn and the gentleman from Pennsylvania will proceed. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in view of what has taken 
place here, I again point out that in my resolution I refer 
to the debt that England and the other allies owed to the 
United States, and the negotiations which are taking place 
under the leadership of President Hoover, looking toward 
further negotiations, which would tend to decrease the 
amount of the debt owed to the United States. What I am 
attempting to say here has a direct bearing on that par- 
ticular subject, and, for the life of me, I can not under- 
stand why, under conditions like this, the House is attempt- 
ing to refrain from listening to arguments on this vital 
question, with which the Congress itself has sole power to 
deal. It would presently obtain financial advantages here by 
means of arguments which, while they might not appeal to 
the Middle West, would appeal to the more informed and re- 
sponsible section of opinion in the United States. England did 
not then look askance at the middle westerner, the farmer, 
or the farmer’s crop, or the farmer’s son. She did not then 
suggest that the people of the Middle West were uninformed 
and irresponsible. We heard nothing from her then except 
the cry, Come over and help us.“ We gave her the farm- 
er's wheat, the farmer’s savings, and the farmer’s boy. We 
gave her money and food and ships and men. We have had 
nothing much even in the way of gratitude from her since, 
and now we hear from London that England is waiting 
for American compliments to achieve translation into con- 
crete financial terms. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order 
that the remarks just made are not in order and they do 
not come within the purview of the rule laid down by the 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STAFFORD] can show wherein the remarks are 
out of order, the Chair will hear him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, there is nothing in the 
resolution of impeachment that related to wheat or the 
use of wheat by Great Britain or any of her allies in the late 
war. The remarks referred to are entirely extraneous to 
the matter under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Of course, there is some 
lattitude allowed always in debate, but the gentleman from 
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Pennsylvania is confined absolutely to the subject matters 
contained in his resolution. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the remarks I am at- 
tempting to make here are in accordance with the resolu- 
tion. Wheat was a part of the commodity sold to Great 
Britain to assist her in winning the war. Her representa- 
tives came here to secure our aid and assistance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Were these matters men- 
tioned in the gentleman’s resolutions? 

Mr. McFADDEN. They were maiters in the conspiracy 
between Great Britain 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As to wheat? 

Mr. McFADDEN. As to the amount of money which 
Great Britain now owes the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order is sus- 
tained. The gentleman will confine himself strictly to the 
matter embraced within his resolution. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, there has never been a 
time in the history of England when she has not been wait- 
ing for compliments to be expressed in money. She has 
lived by oppressing the poor, her own poor, as well as the 
poor of her vassals, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
England's oppression of her poor has nothing to do with 
this matter and insist the Speaker enforce the rules in 
respect to what the gentleman from Pennsylvania is trying 
to put in the RECORD. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And under the rules of the House I 
ask that the gentleman from Pennsylvania take his seat 
before he may proceed further. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances 
I shall refrain from further attempting to deliver this 
message. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. McFappen] has 35 minutes remaining, which 
he could use under the rules if he desired; but since he 
has yielded the floor, there is nothing further before the 
House. For what purpose does the gentleman from Ne- 
braska rise? 

Mr. HOWARD. To bring something before the House and 
to call attention to the fact that in all my experience during 
the years I have been here in this House as a Member I 
have never seen an instance before when a Member of this 
body was denied the right to address the House when he had 
a right to do so. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER resumed the chair. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privi- 
lege, though upon that question I do not intend to take 
more than two or three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Would the gentleman prefer to ask 
unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have a question of privilege which 
my colleagues recognize; but rather than to use the time, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed out of order for five 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, within my breast there is 
not the slightest unfriendly feeling toward the President of 
the United States. There never has been. I have never cast 
a vote in this House for personal reasons. I did not vote to 
impeach President Hoover. I voted against tabling the Mc- 
Fadden resolution. I thus voted to send it to a proper com- 
mittee. That resolution should have gone to the Judiciary 
Committee. If I had been the President of the United 
States, I would not have wanted such resolution tabled, when 
it affected my integrity, and I would have insisted that this 
House send that resolution to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, the proper committee of this House, to have it investi- 
gated, and let that committee report as to whether there was 
truth or falsity in the charges. 

I submit that my vote and the vote of those who voted as 
I did, against tabling the resolution, were more considerate 
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of the best interests of the President of the United States 
than a vote to table. 

Those were serious charges. They should have gone to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. The resolution provided that. 
I knew nothing of the contents of that resolution until it 
was read by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
Fappen]. I had not conferred with the gentleman. No other 
Member who voted against tabling the resolution had con- 
ferred with the gentleman, and no other Member had any 
knowledge whatever of the contents of the resolution. Not 
even the Speaker of the House nor the majority or minority 
leader had any knowledge of its contents. I exercised my 
right and my judgment to vote on that matter as I felt the 
interest of the country and the interest of the President 
demanded. 

I have never yet let but one influence control my vote in 
this House, and that is the Democratic caucus. Whenever 
it speaks, I obey the will of the caucus; but no Speaker has 
ever controlled my vote; no majority leader has ever con- 
trolled my vote. It requires a Democratic caucus. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] is not 
the irresponsible the newspapers have held him up to be, 
notwithstanding the fact that his delegation has taken away 
all of his patronage and punished him and spanked him. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McF'appen] has been an 
honored Member of this House for 18 years. For 12 years 
he was chairman of the great Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of this House. He did not like the way the country 
was going. He did not approve of Andrew W. Mellon and 
President Hoover’s administration preaching to the country 
that commercial business was in a sound condition and thus 
inciting millions of Americans to buy stocks at $250 a share, 
which are now worth only $20, which ruined millions of 
Americans and many of the banks of the country and 
brought desolation to people throughout the land. He saw 
fit to file certain complaints. He did that before the last 
election. He was spanked then by the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion before the last election, and yet that gentleman from 
Pennsylvania went home to his district and ran against the 
wife of the Governor of Pennsylvania, with all of his pres- 
tige, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN] 
was nominated by a tremendous vote, and in the last No- 
vember election he received a majority of 64,000 votes in 
Pennsylvania. What the papers say about him is a reflec- 
tion, not upon him, but it is a reflection upon the 64,000 
Pennsylvanians who gave him their votes. He should have 
been allowed to speak here to-day. He should not have 
been heckled with so many points of order. He should have 
been allowed to read his remarks without interruption. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 14199, the War Department appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 14199, with Mr. Driver in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ARMS, UNIFORMS, EQUIPMENT, ETC., FOR FIELD SERVICE, NATIONAL 

GUARD 

To procure by purchase or manufacture and issue from time 
to time to the National Guard, upon requisition of the governors 
of the several States and Territories, or the commanding general 
National Guard of the District of Columbia, such military equip- 
ment and stores of all kinds and reserve supply ae {not to 
exceed $1,000,000 for ammunition) as are necessary to arm, uni- 
form, and equip for field service the National Guard of the several 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia; and to repair 
such of the aforementioned articles of equipage and military 
stores as are or may become when, under regulations 


prescribed by the Secretary of War, such repair may be deter- 
as necessary for their 
proper preservation and use, $4,523,806, of which oe to exceed 
$775,075 shall be available for the production and 


mined to be an economical measure and as 
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new airplanes and their equipment, spare parts and accessories, 
and all of the sums appropriated in this act on account of the 
National Guard shall be accounted for as one fund: Provided, 
That funds now and herein made available to the Militia Bureau 
may be used for the purchase of motor-propelled trucks, including 
station-wagon types, for field-artillery use of the National Guard, 
at a cost of not to exceed $750 per vehicle: Provided further, That 
the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to issue surplus or re- 
serve stores and material on hand and purchased for the United 
States Army, such ee of clothing and equipment and Field 
Artillery, Engineer, and Signal material and ammunition as may 
be needed by the National Guard organized under the ons 
of the act entitled “An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1916 (U. S. C., title 32, sec. 21), as amended. This 
issue shall be made without charge against militia appropriations 
except for actual expenses incident to such issue. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on the paragraph. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very sure that no Member of the 
House will regard me as presumptuous if I undertake at 
this moment to make an appeal that we speed up this bill. 
This is the sixth day that this bill has been under consid- 
eration. There are only five more weeks of the present 
session. Members are aware of the situation at the other 
end of the Capitol. My information is that possibly matters 
may be smoothed out over there and they can take up the 
appropriation bills and pass them; but it is necessary, first, 
that the House shall send those bills over. We have ready 
now and on the calendar the State, Justice, Commerce, and 
Labor Departments appropriation bill, which naturally will 
provoke some debate and will take some time to consider. 
Following that will be the independent offices appropriation 
bill, which will probably take some time. Next after that 
comes the District of Columbia bill and then will follow the 
legislative bill, or that may come up first, and then finally 
the general deficiency bill. 

In addition to that, the Senate has passed only one 
bill so far. We will have conference reports upon the bills 
which have already been passed. As I say, I do not want 
to be presumptuous about this matter, because certainly I 
am not any more interested than is every other Member here 
in seeing that these bills are quickly disposed of. 

There are two or three matters coming along to-day in 
this bill which will excite some comment and some debate, 
for instance, probably the citizens’ military training camps 
and probably the nonmilitary activities with reference to 
rivers and harbors and flood control. But I respectfully 
appeal to the membership of the House that on these minor 
amendments we take 10 minutes and quit. We have spent 
six days on this bill. We ought to dispose of the bill to-day, 
and we can do it if the Members will join the chairman 
of the subcommittee in charge of the bill, so as to take up 
the State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments bill 
to-morrow. 

I have made this appeal, Mr. Chairman, and you know I 
would be the last man who would want to deny any Mem- 
ber of this House the right to express himself or to discuss 
any matter in the bill, but it does seem to me that under 
these circumstances we might proceed quickly with these 
bills. è 

If you gentlemen will sit here and help us do it, we can 
get rid of this bill to-day and take up another bill, because 
it is going to take some time to dispose of these bills. Unless 
we do it, we shall find ourselves at the last of this session in 
a state of congestion for which there is no excuse. 

Only last week you added to this bill something like 
$80,000 for the purchase of horses. I am not complaining; 
that is water that has passed over the dam, but I fear some of 
the gentlemen who so vigorously supported that amendment 
are going to find themselves disappointed when the time 
comes to spend this money, because the facts are that 
whereas heretofore Army officers have been enabled, under 
the provisions of law, to take care of their horses with 
Government funds, Congress has cut that out, and the 
Army officers expect to use this fund to dispose of their 
horses first before buying horses on the outside, so I have 
been told. 
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I submit this request with the greatest deference. I do 
hope we can get along to-day and get rid of this bill before 
we rise to-night in the interest of public business and in 
the interest of getting these appropriation bills behind us. 
If we are going to have a special session, and I think every- 
body admits it, I am sure everyone, whether Democrat or 
Republican, is sufficiently patriotically inclined to hope we 
can get rid of these supply bills so as we can give exclusive 
attention to those special measures which will come before 
the special session and that we will not be here until next 
December considering them. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, under reservation of 
the point of order, I direct the attention of the gentleman 
having the bill in charge to the authority by the National 
Guard to manufacture and issue to the extent of some por- 
tion of the appropriation carried in this paragraph, involv- 
ing $4,500,000. I am seeking information as to whether the 
National Guard has occasion to manufacture any of its 
equipment and what the policy of the War Department is 
as to delegating to it the right to manufacture. We under- 
stand, of course, the War Department should have the 
authority to manufacture. 

Mr. COLLINS. I may say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that practically all articles used by the National 
Guard are procured from the Regular Army or private 
manufacturers. The larger part of them, at least from a 
cost standpoint, I should say, is manufactured by the 
Regular Army. 

Section 83 of the national defense act gives to the Na- 
tional Guard the authority to procure both by purchase and 
by manufacture. However, the National Guard, so far as 
I am aware, has never availed itself of the privilege of 
manufacture. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then it is not the practice of the Na- 
tional Guard to manufacture articles used by them; but, 
ordinarily, they are furnished by the War Department. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not know of a single article manu- 
factured by the National Guard. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goss: Page 47, line 14, after the 
word “thereof,” insert the words “including horses conforming 
to the Regular Army standard for use of Cavalry, Field Artillery, 
and mounted organizations of the National Guard. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the 
House to the fact that on Saturday, on page 23, under the 
authorization of an appropriation for the encouragement of 
breeding horses, we also added $87,000 for the purchase of 
horses for the Regular Army, but no mention was made that 
these horses might be purchased for the National Guard. 

The purpose of my amendment is simply to put back in 
the bill this year the same kind of language that was carried 
in the bill at this point last year, which would allow the 
National Guard as well as the Regular Army to purchase 
horses. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a short ques- 
tion? ‘ 

Mr. GOSS. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. I have been informed—I do not know 
whether it is correct or not—that we actually have more 
horses than we want and the War Department is going to 
get rid of a lot of horses. If this be so, why purchase a lot 
more? 

Mr. GOSS. I may say to the gentleman that Saturday 
the House added an additional $80,000 for the purchase of 
horses, but it did not authorize the purchase of horses by 
the National Guard. The purpose of my amendment is to 
allow the National Guard to secure part of these purchases 
just the same as the Regular Army. It does not authorize 
the expenditure of any more money than has been allowed. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman know whether my sup- 
position is correct or not? I would like to have some one 
answer my question. 

Mr. GOSS. No; I do not know that. 
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Mr. COLLINS. I shall be pleased to answer it. 

Mr, GOSS. I simply want to leave this one thought with 
the committee: That in fairness to the National Guard, 
they should be allowed to share in the benefits of what we 
did Saturday the same as the Regular Army. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, primarily to get some information relative to 
this situation. I have been informed—whether reliably or 
not I am not sure, but I want to get the information—that 
we have 4,000, 5,000, or 6,000 extra horses belonging to the 
Government at the present time, a large number of which 
they are willing to almost give away. If this be the fact, 
why do we need any authorization for the purchase of addi- 
tional horses at the present time? 

I would like to have the chairman of the committee tell 
us what the situation is, 

Mr. COLLINS. The situation is that in the hearings there 
is a table which, taking the private mounts into considera- 
tion, shows an apparent shortage of horses of 382. Deduct- 
ing from this shortage the horses that are in the Air Corps 
would bring the estimated shortage down to 285 horses, and 
the Chief of the Air Corps says he does not need any horses 
in the Air Corps. In addition to that, the Chief of the 
Militia Bureau states that he is going to get rid of 32 animal- 
drawn regiments and in his statement to the committee 
says there are 150 horses in each of such regiments. That 
means a total of 4,800 horses which he is going to get rid of 
and which may be applied to the estimated shortage of 285. 
Now, another factor: A Cavalry regiment, the horses with 
which were counted at the time this statement that appears 
in the hearings as to horses on hand was prepared, is being 
mechanized. That is the regiment recently transferred from 
Fort D. A. Russell to Fort Knox, Ky. So we gain quite a 
number of horses from that move. Summing up, I should 
say that we have right now in the Army, counting the 4,800 
horses that the National Guard is going to get rid of, approx- 
imately 5,500 horses more than are needed. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman says that they want to get 
rid of some of the horses in the National Guard? 

Mr. COLLINS. They are going to get rid of them. 

Mr. SNELL. Then what would be the reason for giving 
them authority to buy more? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Will the gentleman yield so that I 
can get some information? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. In the gentleman’s time and with 
his permission I would like to ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee if it is not true that many of the horses of the 
Army are very aged? ; 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman means the National 
Guard? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. And the Regular Army as well. 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, no. S 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Oh, I know whereof I speak, for the 
reason that it has been my privilege several times to judge at 
Army horse shows at Fort Bliss. I know that horses aver- 
age 17 years of age and have been totally inadequate. Has 
there been any change in the last year or two with reference 
to this matter? My statement is correct about it. 

Mr. COLLINS. No; according to my knowledge, I do not 
believe the gentleman’s statement is correct. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Well, there is a flat issue of fact. 

Mr. COLLINS. The Regular Army has been transferring 
its overage horses to the National Guard annually. In addi- 
tion to that, we have been feeding new horses each year into 
both the Regular Army and the National Guard, and right 
now we have in the National Guard about 5,000 more horses 
than they can use and which more than likely they will have 
to give away, or virtually so. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. More than half the horses of the 
Army are utterly useless on account of age. Go over and see 
one of the Cavalry drills at Fort Myer. It is enough to make 
a horseman cry. 

Mr. COLLINS. We have no testimony to that effect. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I do not care how they testify. I 
know this of my own knowledge, and every Cavalry officer of 
the Army knows that what I say is true. 
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Mr. SNELL. I would like to ask one more question. From 
the handling of this bill I take it the policy has been to 
motorize the National Guard. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is right. 

Mr. SNELL. I would think that is a step in the right 
direction; and if we are doing that and we have a lot of 
extra horses and if half of them are all right, that would be 
enough for their present needs if we are going to motorize 
the Army. 

Mr. COLLINS. Let me read from the hearings what 
General Leach stated: 

I can not, because I am forbidden by law to buy any new motor 
equipment. I do not ask for that money, but I ask you to allow 
me to buy it out of the savings that I can make by the use of this 
improved equipment, Then we could get rid of the old horse- 
drawn equipment. 

Mr. SNELL. If we are going to do that, why do we need 
this amendment? 

Mr. COLLINS. General Leach further stated in response 
to my inquiry as to what he would do with the horses: 

General Leach. We would get rid of them. They would be 
gone, I have motorized four regiments within the last six months. 

Mr. SNELL. If we are going to continue that policy and 
even if half of our present horses are all right, I do not see 
why we need to buy any more. I want to give them all the 
equipment necessary, but I am opposed to buying equipment 
that they are not going to use and eventually is going to be 
given away. 

Mr. GOSS. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that the committee yesterday adopted an amend- 
ment providing $87,000 to purchase these horses and all I 
am doing is to make some of that available to the National 
Guard instead of having it all applied to the Regular Army. 

Mr. SNELL. On the other hand, if they are going to 
motorize the National Guard, they will not need any addi- 
tional horses. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
question? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Connecticut need 
not be uneasy about that extra $87,000 for horses, because 
I think when we get back into the House, probably, the good 
judgment of the Membership will back the committee on 
that proposition. 

Mr. GOSS. All right; then you could strike out my 
amendment. I think it is only fair, however, to have it 
apply to the National Guard as well as the Regular Army, 
as long as that provision is in the bill. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on an item contained in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks on House bill 14199, I wish to say that 
this is a privilege I very seldom exercise, but to my mind the 
manner in which certain features of this bill were handled is 
rather unusual. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Jerrers, of Alabama, in- 
volved the expenditure of considerable money and affected 
a number of localities throughout the country. The time 
for consideration of this amendment was limited to 30 min- 
utes, 20 minutes of which was given to the opponents of this 
amendment and only 10 minutes to its proponents. Because 
of that unusual procedure and because of the many things 
said on the subject and with no other opportunity at that 
time given for the discussion of the matter, I am exercising 
this privilege. 

First. This amendment would have the effect of these 
various activities going on and being developed and carried 
out in accordance with the relief bill that was passed June 
7, 1932. The Army housing bill, which is practically em- 
bodied in the Jeffers amendment, was duly considered by 
the Military Affairs Committee of the House and the build- 
ings and improvements referred to in this amendment were 


Will the gentleman yield for me to ask a 
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authorized by that committee. When the so-called Garner 
relief bill came along this Army housing bill was added to it. 
The merits of the various propositions, as I understand it, 
were very thoroughly considered by the Military Affairs 
Committee. That bill was passed by the House and vetoed 
by the President. These gentlemen raised no cry about 
“pork” at that time. The bill finally became a law and was 
voted on by the House on the 13th day of July, 1932. Both 
of these bills were voted for by Mr. Corns, of Mississippi, 
and Mr. Harran, of Ohio. 

The debate on those bills will show that the chief concern 
for all these projects in these so-called relief bills was the 
employment of labor in the country and the building of all 
necessary buildings and improvements to help relieve the 
distress, and it was considered a very patriotic thing to do. 
However, it was left to the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to determine whether the financial condition 
of the country would warrant making such improvements as 
referred to in the Jeffers amendment before such buildings 
should be started. In due time the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury authorized the spending of the money on these neces- 
sary projects, since which time they have been making the 
necessary arrangements to prosecute this work to comple- 
tion. The people throughout the country looked upon that 
as one thing that would help to relieve the unemployment 
situation and also to make some necessary improvements 
that had been very thoroughly investigated and passed upon 
by the Military Affairs Committee. One of these projects 
provided for was Chanute Field in my district. All the labor 
and other organizations in my district were very much inter- 
ested in these proposed improvements. A man was sent out 
there by the War Department to make the necessary ar- 
rangments to carry out the work. Bids for the first con- 
tract were opened January 17, 1933, and 35 bidders sub- 
mitted bids. The low bid was something like $45,000 less 
than the appropriation. The next contract will be opened 
for bids about February 13, 1933, and the other a little later 
on. However, a considerable amount of money has been 
spent making the necessary plans and arrangements for 
carrying out the proposed improvements, and I suppose the 
same thing has been done at these other places. 

Now, we find after the Military Affairs Committee had 
looked into the necessity for making these improvements at 
Chanute Field and making their recommendations and the 
appropriations made available for these necessary improve- 
ments, we find that is all to be stopped by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS] and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hartan] making a great cry about pork,” which 
neither of them thought of when they were voting for these 
various propositions before the election. It seems to me 
that this change comes with mighty bad grace just now. In 
other words these Members are not willing that the Gov- 
ernment make these necessary improvements in some other 
locality, but are quite willing that all work go forward and 
the money be spent on projects in their own localities. I no- 
tice Mr. CoLLINS goes to considerable length in trying to 
demonstrate to the House that he is not in favor of any 
“ pork-barrel” appropriations, yet he admits that he got a 
Government stallion in his locality so that his farmers might 
get free stallion service at the Government expense, but he 
is very careful not to bring in any recommendation to elim- 
inate that feature of the Army recommendation. Occu- 
pying the key position that he does I am not surprised the 
War Department acceded to his wishes not to send any 
“pork” down there, but a little horse meat to please his 
constituents. I am not advised, but the probabilities are 
that some worthy constituent will be given the job of caring 
for this horse and probably a local veterinarian will be em- 
ployed, and so forth. 

I think if the next Congress should move Chanute Field 
to Dayton, Ohio, Mr. CoLLINs might use his influence with 
the War Department to have that stallion transferred to 
Chanute Field and have the War Department furnish the 
farmers of Champaign County, II., with free stallion service, 
not as “ pork” but it might help solve the farm-relief prob- 
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lem. It might not help much, but certainly would do as 
much good as his vote on the relief program has done to 
solve the unemployment situation in that locality. 

I do not think that Mr. Harran is any better authority 
than the Military Affairs Committee on the advisability of 
leaving the Air Corps Technical School where it is. This 
committee has gone into that matter very carefully over a 
period of years and has made its recommendations in the 
matter. On May 26, 1928, they authorized the necessary 
appropriation to rehabilitate the buildings at Chanute Field. 
Following this authorization the Appropriation Committee 
made an appropriation for Chanute Field, which was made 
available February 28, 1929, to begin the necessary work at 
the Air Corps Technical School. This appropriation was 
not used, because, as I understand it, some man at the War 
Department objected to it. Later the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee again went into the matter very thoroughly and in- 
cluded this field as one of the necessary institutions in the 
Air Service of our country. 

After very careful and serious consideration of this mat- 
ter by the Military Affairs Committee on several occasions, 
and without going into the merits of the question, it does 
‘seem to me that their recommendations are not only safe 
but a patriotic and necessary policy to follow, otherwise we 
might just as well abolish our Military Affairs Committee. 
I have no doubt that when Mr. CoLLINs requested his Goy- 
ernment stallion for his locality and the War Department 
recognized the key position he held on the Appropriations 
Committee, they were glad to accede to his request, and I 
have no doubt that Mr. HanLax seeing the situation develop- 
ing for the next speakership of the House and the large 
number of Democratic Congressmen from Ohio in the next 
Congress, that it would be a good time to make an appeal 
to move Chanute Field to Dayton, Ohio. 

At the time Mr. CoLLINs and Mr. Harran voted for the 
relief bill that included the Jeffers amendment they did not 
consider them “pork” and probably thought their stand 
would be popular throughout the country. Now that the 
election is over they feel that they can be abandoned. 
Mr. Collins seems to forget his anxiety to help relieve the 
distress of the country and make the necessary improve- 
ments in these very serious times to help relieve the situ- 
ation as was proposed under the bill referred to. 

I do not think it necessary here to go into the merits of 
the location and the retention of the Air Corps Technical 
School at Chanute Field, as that has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated by the Military Affairs Committee and passed 
upon by that committee, and, I think, settled to the satis- 
faction of every fair-minded citizen of the country. I do 
think, however, that the extraordinary proceeding on a 
proposition involving as much money as that does and 
meaning so much to our country should be handled in such 
‘a way that the proponents of the legislation have so little 
opportunity to present their case. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this paragraph and all amendments thereto do now 
close. 

The motion was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Goss]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No appropriation contained in this act shall be available for 
any expense for or on account of a larger number of mounted and 
medical units, and motor rt, military police, wagon and 
service companies of the National Guard than were in existence 
on June 30, 1932. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the 
subcommittee a question for my information and the infor- 
mation of the House. I desire to ask the gentleman why the 
total appropriation for the National Guard and the Militia 
Bureau js increased $4,000,000 over the appropriation for 
1933 and $8,000,000 over the Budget estimate for 1934? 

I am heartily in favor of the development of the National 

Guard and the Militia Bureau and of everything that per- 
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tains to any national defense, as the House knows, but I am 
anxious to know why this increase, when the appropriations 
for the Regular Army have been decreased. I believe neces- 
sary appropriations for the Regular Establishment have been 
eliminated. 


Mr. COLLINS. I will refer the lady to the report made 
on the bill. 


Mrs. ROGERS. Can not the gentleman state the facts 
in a few words? 

Mr. COLLINS. No; they have been stated, and it would 
be incumbering the Recorp to repeat them. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert the paragraph and other information in the com- 
mittee report on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
lady from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The paragraph is as follows: 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Out of turn, however, the committee will here comment upon 
the National Guard, owing to the large increase which it has pro- 
posed on account of this efficient and foremost adjunct of the 

Establishment, which has so largely offset the reductions 
elsewhere effected. 

The Budget includes $27,350,033 for all National Guard projects, 
or $3,913,532 less than the total sum ($31,263,565) thus far 
appropriated for this component for the present fiscal year. This 
reduction has been proposed despite the fact that practically 
no change in strength has occurred and the further fact that 
the current appropriations are estimated to be deficient to the 
extent of $2,200,000. The total strength of the guard on June 
30, 1932, was 187,413. This figure is detailed on pages 450-451 of 
the hearings. 

The current appropriation corresponded with the Budget esti- 
mate. The Budget estimate contemplated an enforced reduction 
in armory drills and camp attendance. The appropriation was 
made in the Budget figure with the understanding, it will be 
recalled, that it would be supplemented to the extent found to 
be inadequate to carry on without diminution in armory drills and 
field training. 

The rate of attendance upon drills and camps actually has 
grown, and even though the Chief of the Militia Bureau through 
economies and the exercise of the full appropriation interchange 
authority allowed the present fiscal year has been able to divert 
a total of $2,178,863 to drill and camp attendance from funds 
provided for other projects, he still is confronted with a shortage 
for such activities for the present fiscal year of $2,200,000. There 
is a commitment on the part of the Congress to provide this sup- 
plemental appropriation and the committee is proposing to dis- 
charge that obligation. It has made $2,200,000 of the total sum 
added to the estimate available immediately. 

For 1934 the Budget reduction of $3,913,532 is the net of a 
number of changes. A number of increases are allowed, in- 
cluding an additional amount of $1,905,627 for camp attendance. 
The principal reduction is incident to the proposal to reduce 
armory drills from 48 to 24 per annum and amounts to $4,652,314. 
The Militia Bureau reports that the amount in the Budget will 
allow but 22.75 drills and that to continue with 48, upon the 
basis of the present rate of attendance (90.7 per cent), would 
require an addition to the Budget of $6,934,831.40. 

The Budget is acceptable to the National Guard in all re- 
spects save armory drills. By its action on the 1933 Budget this 
Congress indicated its unwillingness to reduce the number of 
such drills or to enforce a reduction in the rate of attendance. 
The committee, therefore, has felt constrained to allow the 
additional amount estimated. 

These increases—$2,200,000 for 1933, and $6,934,831 for 1934— 
add to the bill a total of $9,134,831. This has been reduced to 
$8,134,831 by the willingness of the Militia Bureau, which it is 
understood is. generally agreeable to the National Guard, to get 
along with one-half of the $2,000,000 estimated for ammunition, 
the idea being to supply half of training requirements from stores 
on hand in the possession of the National Guard. 

This action brings the total of the appropriations proposed for 
the National Guard for the fiscal year 1934 up to $33,284,564. 
While this sum is $5,934,831 in excess of the Budget recommenda- 
tion, it is $178,701 less than will be available this present fiscal 
year if the Congress approves the additional amount of $2,200,000 
therefor which the committee is recommending. 

In future years the Chief of Militia Bureau estimates he can get 
along with approximately $1,100,000 less per annum, apart from 
any lesser amount required, owing to a falling off of camp and 
armory drill attendance, if he be given authority to motorize all 
Field Artillery regiments with commercial type light trucks and 
station wagons, in lieu of war-time tractor and other motive equip- 
ment and horses. The initial cost of such new motorization he 
estimates at $1,394,100, which he would finance out of current 
funds for expenses incident to the equipment and animals to be 
displaced or discarded. In other words, for an initial outlay of 
$1,394,100, there would be an annual saving that would completely 
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amortize the increase in this bill for 1934 over the Budget recom- 
mendations for the National Guard in approximately five years. 
The bill (p. 48) includes authorization for this substitution to 
be made, effective at once. 

The committee was so impressed with this proposition that it 
has included on page 22 of the bill a provision making all or such 
portions of appropriations of the Quartermaster Corps of the 
Regular Army that may be applicable to the purchase, mainte- 
nance, and operation of motor-propelled vehicles and animal-drawn 
equipment, the maintenance of animals, and the transportation of 
persons and materials, available for the purchase of light com- 
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mercial trucks at a cost of not to exceed $750, including the value 
Arm: 


of any vehicle exchanged, which will permit the y to 
pursue a course similar to the one advocated by the Chief of the 
Militia Bureau for the National Guard. 

The Budget includes funds for the purchase of 35 observation 
planes for the National Guard. Including these planes, it is esti- 
mated that there will be 132 planes on hand at the end of the 
next fiscal year, or 20 short of the program. The Budget provides 
an increase of, $35,452 to meet an increase from 96 to 125 flying 
oe for National Guard pilots, of whom there are approximately 
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Reserve Officers’ Training Corps — 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to have read by the Clerk in my time a letter from the ad- 
jutant gefferal of the State of Minnesota, which I received a 
few days ago, dated January 18, 1933. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


STATE oF MINNESOTA, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
St. Paul, January 18, 1933. 
Hon. Ross CoLLINS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CoLLINs: I have just finished reading the report sub- 
mitted by your committee to the Seventy-second Congress on the 
War De ent appropriation for the fiscal year 1934, and Title 
I, of H. R. 11897 relative thereto, and I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of stating that it is most constructive in every way, and 
your committee is to be congratulated on its accomplishment in 
this connection and especially so in view of the extreme difficulties 
which have confronted the committee both this year and last year. 
Personally and on behalf of the National Guard Association of the 
United States, in which I am at the moment a member of its 
executive council and of its legislative committee, I wish to extend 
to you and your committee sincere thanks for the consideration 
which you have given to our tion and the very generous 
manner in which you have provided for its activities. I am confi- 
dent that the sum made available in the bill will be sufficient to 
meet our needs, and I am equally confident that General Leach 
and the Guard, working together, will endeavor in every way to 
effect economies similar to the economies effected during the fiscal 
year of 1933. 

With reference to the bill as a whole, I am in accord and feel 
that all elements will be able to function during the coming fiscal 
year and that such reductions as have been imposed will not im- 
pair the establishment as a whole. In the Regular Army there has 
been no curtailment of tion, personnel, or training. The 
National Guard should be able to operate without difficulty, even 
though its armory and field-training attendance should continue 
at its present figure.. In view of the fact that I am a member of 
the National Guard, I hesitate to intrude or comment upon the 
activities or needs of other elements, but during the past several 
weeks I have received numerous telegrams and communications 
urging that I support certain amendments to the bill when 
amendments are in order on the floor of the House, and I have 
taken the position that the provisions of the bill are eminently 
fair and that all concerned should abide by the decision of the 
committee. 

There has been some intimation that either we (the National 
Guard) made some sort of a deal with your committee or, because 
of the fact that we received substantially what we asked, that 
there was a tendency on our part to throw overboard the other 
elements; i. e., the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the citizens’ 
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military training camps, and Officers’ Reserve Such insin- 
uations are, of course, ridiculous and without foundation. 

We presented our case exactly as we have always done and there 
was not at this time, nor never has there been, any attempt on 
our part to go it alone without caring whether the others sur- 
vived or not. The National Guard subscribed, in general, to the 
present defense set-up, but feels that it should confine itself to 
its own affairs and other elements should do likewise, but if the 
defense set-up should be seriously threatened, the National Guard 
will act in the best interests thereof. 

There has been complaint from the reserve officers because of 
the fact that field training was not included for more than 16,000 
Officers. This is a matter which I believe rests between the com- 
mittee and the reserve officers. There has also been some dissat- 
isfaction because the field training of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps has been reduced from six weeks to one month. I am 
frank to state that I believe 30 days’ field training is ample and 
by a proper arrangement of schedule and fully utilizing the time 
available, just as much will be accomplished in 30 days as in 
6 weeks. I have talked with a number of officers, National 
Guard, Regular Army, and otherwise, and they subscribe to this 
view. In the matter of the citizens’ military camps I rea- 
lize that there will be widespread criticism from various sources, 
but the fact remains that, in my opinion at least, the citizens’ 
military training camp neither serves nor plays an important 
part in the defense set-up. Whether anyone agrees with my 
contention or not, they will, I am sure, agree that it is the least 
essential in the defense set-up and conseqquently in times like 
these those things which are least essential, or which are non- 
essential, should be eliminated or suspended, and the suspension 
of the citizens’ military training camp activities for the period 
of a year will not be of serious import. 

I realize that my statements will be misunderstood, no doubt, 
and subject to considerable criticism by those who are primarily 
interested in the other elements, but the fact remains that there 
is a nation-wide demand to reduce the cost of government, and 
I for one believe that everyone, whether he be civilian, soldier, 
or both, is duty bound to do everything in his power to achieve 
that end. As an individual member of the National Guard and as 
adjutant general of this State, I have done everything in my 
power to reduce the operating expenses of the National Guard, 
both Federal and State. You are aware of the success of our ef- 
forts during the present fiscal year. In Minnesota we have vol- 
untarily reduced our budget for the coming biennium by $142,- 
000, and I hope that in the coming fiscal year we shali be 
equally successful in effecting economies, both Federal and State, 
as we were in 1933. 

It is not certain just when I shall be in Washington again, 
probably the first part of February, and I hope at that time to 
have the pleasure of seeing you and discussing these matters more 
in detail. I also wish to take this opportunity to again express 
my appreciation for your courtesy and patience in hearing the 
National Guard representatives on December 6. It was a pleasure 
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to appear before your committee, and your kindness on that oc- 
casion was very helpful. I wish you success in piloting the War 
Department bill through the House. 
With best wishes and sincere regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 
WALSH, 
Adjutant Generai i Minnesota. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. When the National Guard Association ap- 
peared before the subcommittee on the War Department 
appropriation bill, General Birkhead, head of the National 
Guard Association, yielded to General Walsh to present their 
case. General Walsh; adjutant general of the State of 
Minnesota, presented the views of the National Guard As- 
sociation to the committee, and, in my opinion, there is no 
better civilian soldier in this country than General Walsh, 
the man who wrote the letter that has just been read at 
the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I have asked for recognition because at the close 
of my remarks I am going to ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 12. The House will remember the amend- 
ment that I offered, which was agreed to on Saturday, in 
reference to the pay of retired officers. 

I would like to see this language added to the amendment: 

This paragraph shall not apply to any person whose retired pay 
plus civilian pay amounts to less than $3,000. 

The amendment now reads: 

That no part of this appropriation shall be used to pay any 
officer on the retired list whose income is in excess of $3,000. 

That is in the present law, and I would like to go back 
to page 12 and put this into the law so as not to penalize 
certain types of men. At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 12 for the purpose of offering that amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chariman, I reserve the right 
to object. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. I have no desire to object, providing there is no debate 
upon it. 

Mr. CONNERY. All I wanted to do was to get the matter 
clearly before the House. I would not care to debate it 
further. 

Mr. COLLINS. With the understanding that there will 
be no debate upon it, I shall not object. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right 
to object. I do not know that I care to object; but I do 
want to understand a little further the purpose of the 
amendment, which I did not understand from the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

Mr. CONNERY. The amendment that we agreed to on 
Saturday provides: 

No part of this appropriation shall be used to pay any officer on 
the retired list whose income is in excess of $3,000. 

That is the way it is in the bill. I feel that is rather 
broad, because that would be combined civilian and the 
retired pay. I propose to change it so that it will read: 

That this paragraph shall not apply to any person whose retired 
pay, plus civilian pay, amounts to less than $3,000. 

In other words, he has to get $3,000 in civil life. Also I 
want to insert a provision that it shall not apply to regular 
and commissioned officers retired for disability incurred in 
combat with enemies of the United States. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I am not in sym- 
pathy with either form of the amendment, but I shall not 
object, in view of the explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me for a moment? 
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Mr. BEEDY. Yes; but not to be taken out of my time. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that the gentleman from Mississippi has 
already made a request, which has been adopted, that all 
oe upon the paragraph and all amendments thereto be 
c ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is mis- 
taken about that. The gentleman from Maine is recognized 
for five minutes. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I desire at this point to 
call the attention of the House to a few facts about the 
manner in which this bill has been prepared. I have en- 
deavored to be courteous during this debate, but I must say 
that the disposition of the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. CoLLINS] has not been altogether satisfactory to me in 
that regard. There has been a disposition to shut me out 
more than once when I have asked for five minutes, and 
when I have desired to present pertinent facts, I have 
been accused of not telling the truth. He has also shown 
discourtesy to members other than myself. 

This bill makes proper provision for the National Guard. 
In that regard I commend and support it. It calls for an 
appropriation of $8,000,000 more than the National Guard 
had last year. Undoubtedly it can and will be used to 
advantage. What inspired this deep concern for the proper 
support even to the extent of increasing appropriations for 
this particular division of the national defense? And why 
is it that the point of view of the gentleman from Mississippi 
is completely reversed when he disregards whole sections 
written into the defense act, and starves whole divisions of 
civilian bodies for whose training the defense act provides? 

Who was it that helped the gentleman from Mississippi 
prepare this National Guard section? It was the adjutant 
general of Mississippi, Thomas Jackson Grayson. He con- 
sulted with him again and again. General Grayson knows 
how to get his. In addition to his salary as adjutant gen- 
eral of Mississippi, he has been drawing $125 a month under 
the retired officers’ emergency act ever since December 13. 
1928. Of course that amount is decreased now by 8% per 
cent under the economy act. 

Who is the gentleman whose letter has been read 55 the 
clerk at the request of the gentleman from Mississippi? He 
is now adjutant general of Minnesota. He is the successor 
in that office of the present Chief of the Militia Bureau, 
General Leach. General Leach is the one gentleman of 
all persons in the War Department whom the gentleman 
from Mississippi has seen fit to commend as an efficient 
officer. General Leach, at the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi, is soon to send into Mississippi a whole 
regiment of motorized cavalry. 

That is all right. I am glad he is going to get it. I am 
glad that somebody in the War Department can work with 
the gentleman from Mississippi. The National Guard is 
one of the essential divisions set up, under the national 
defense act for our own safety. I am for it, but I object 
to this attempt to pose as a friend of national defense while 
the gentleman from Mississippi makes adequate provision 
for the National Guard for considerations other than na- 
tional defense. He says he and his committee have made 
all the vicious cuts in this bill not to cripple national de- 
fense but to save money. Yet, in one breath he asks us to 
increase the National Guard appropriation, and in the next 
he asks us to listen to a letter from his friend and coadviser, 
the adjutant general of Minnesota, who asks us to cut down 
appropriations for the War Department. Whose advice are 
we going to follow? The advice of General Leach and Gen- 
eral Grayson of Mississippi, the advice of the adjutant gen- 
eral of Wisconsin, the advice of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CoLLINS], or the advice of our own Army offi- 
cials, whose lives are dedicated to the best interests and 
defense of our common country? 

I think we ought to have more of the background of the 
gentleman in his work upon this bill. Whose advice has he 
been following? Several times he has attempted to justify 
his course by quoting General Fuller. Who is General 
Fuller? He is a retired British Army officer, and he is con- 
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sidered by the British War Department —and there is no 
secret about it—as being an impractical enthusiast, whose 
unbalanced ideas go far beyond present needs and possibili- 
ties. He is discountenanced and repudiated by British Army 
authorities. Who is Gen. Liddell Hart, whom the gentleman 
from Mississippi quotes? He is another Britisher. He is 
only 37 years old. He is an interesting writer. He has no 
military background except a few years’ service in the World 
War at the age of 23 years. His writings display a good deal 
of the enthusiasm of youth, and he is recognized by the Brit- 
ishers as one of the very few energetic radicals upon the 
subject of organization and equipment. 

If time permitted I would tell you about the international- 
ist and pacifist, who is not even an American citizen, but 
whom the gentleman from Mississippi pays our good money 
to assist in preparing this War Department appropriation bill. 

Those are the men whose advice the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINs] has taken, while he has turned a 
deaf ear to generals and experts in our War Department. 

Did you read what the gentleman from Mississippi said 
to Maj. Gen. Charles Bridges, who is always a gentleman? 
When General Bridges came before the committee he made 
a dignified statement. At the conclusion of the General's 
statement the gentleman from Mississippi treated General 
Bridges just as he treated the gentleman from New York 
the other day, who tried to ask a civil question. He treated 
him with marked discourtesy. He said, “Does that con- 
clude your campaign speech to the committee?” He then 
inquired sarcastically, “ You have no other oration like that 
of a political nature to make to the committee to-day have 
you?” General Bridges replied, “ The national defense is 
not a political problem.” But the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi was still unsatisfied and must vent more of his spleen 
and venom on the general and our national defense pro- 
gram. He added, “ What is your purpose, to start up those 
patriotic rackets around the towns?” Mark you that the 
subject under discussion was the necessity for military train- 
ing in the R. O. T. C. and the C. M. T. C. camps to prevent 
unnecessary loss of life in war times. Now, I submit that 
even though the gentleman from Mississippi may not be in 
sympathy with our national-defense program he should at 
least show due courtesy to Army officers appearing before 
his committee and to Members of this body who are not in 
agreement with him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Maine has expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr, Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I make no apology to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Beepy] for the manner in which I have con- 
ducted the hearings on the War Department appropriation 
bill or for the manner in which I have informed myself bet- 
ter to enable me to understand the problems involved in 
providing for a proper kind and degree of military prepar- 
edness, and I deny with all the emphasis at my command 
his insinuation that personal self-interest played any part 
in shaping the measure that we are now considering. Not 
a single line has been written into this bill or a single dollar 
added because of personal self-interest, at least not as it 
came from the committee to the House. 

I do not have a fort, I do not have a citizens’ military 
training camp training activity, a navy yard or any other 
military activity like the gentleman has, and as for my State, 
our allotted strength of National Guardsmen is considerably 
less than the strength allotted to the gentleman’s State, al- 
though our population is two and one-half times as large. 

I am willing for the American people to judge which of us 
is the more sincere in our endeavors to provide this Nation 
with the most effective national defense. I do not have to 
bow to military rackets to maintain something which I do 
not possess. I do not essay to be the mouthpiece of officers 
of the General Staff in order to create the impression back 
home among the populace identified with military activities 
that I am the champion of their interests and that the mili- 
tary defense would fall were it not for my watchful efforts. 
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Mr. Chairman, there is too much personal self-interest 
manifested when we undertake the consideration of this bill. 
I imagine I am the only Member of Congress whose district 
receives no money from the War Department appropriation 
bill. I do not even have a National Guard company in my 
own congressional district, and I do not expect to ask for one 
in my congressional district so long as I occupy the position 
of chairman of this subcommittee. 

Last year the chairmen of the various subcommittees had 
made an agreement at the instance of the chairman of the 
full committee that we would increase no item of appropria- 
tion in any bill. When we reached the National Guard we 
found ourselves in a very serious predicament. We found 
that the Budget had so reduced the estimates for the Na- 
tional Guard that it would have prevented them from send- 
ing to camp approximately 37,000 men, and would have 
reduced their drills from 48 to 42. The committee was 
opposed to such a curtailment of National Guard activities. 

Therefore, we sent for General Leach, and General Leach 
agreed with the subcommittee that if we would give him 100 
per cent interchangeability of National Guard moneys he 
would effectuate savings in the administration of the guard. 
The estimated shortage was over $4,000,000. It was about 
$4,300,000. General Leach figured he could save perhaps a 
million dollars. He said he would undertake to save more 
than that amount of money. We agreed to let him have 
the 100 per cent interchangeability with the understanding 
that he would bring about as large savings as possible, and 
in the 1934 bill, if he needed a deficiency appropriation we 
would grant it to him. The estimated money needed at 
that time to send those additional 37,000 men to cramp and 
provide the 48 drills a year aggregated around $4,300,000. 
He actually has saved $2,100,000, which, if the agreement 
made last year were abided by, would give him a deficiency 
of $2,200,000. In other words, the arrangement made last 
year has saved the appropriation of $2,100,000 without 
curtailment of armory drills or camp training. Now, that 
deficiency accounts for $2,200,000 of this money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. This year we were confronted with a 
Budget estimate providing for 22 drills rather than 48 drills. 
Having made the agreement that we made last year to give 
them 48 drills—and the House is familiar with that agree- 
ment, because the letter from General Leach to me or to 
Mr. Byrns and the reply to it by either Mr. Byrns or me 
was read to the House and printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp—we were confronted with the question of whether 
or not we would give them 22 drills or 48 drills this year. 
Again we sent for General Leach and he said, “I will agree 
to reduce ammunition by $1,000,000, we will use the ammuni- 
tion that we have in our storehouses, plus $1,000,000 for 
purchases.” This saved $1,000,000. The increase is solely for 
the purpose of giving the Guard 48 drills for the fiscal year 
1934, instead of 22 drills, as recommended by the Budget. 

Now, if the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BEEDY] or any 
other gentleman in this House thinks the number of drills 
should be reduced from 48 to 22, let him introduce his 
amendment and let it be acted upon in this Congress. The 
only man I have conferred with in this matter is General 
Leach. General Leach is a Republican, appointed by a Re- 
publican President. I will say this to his everlasting credit, 
that he is a gentleman and a high-class soldier. He is try- 
ing to administer the National Guard in an economical 
manner, and is actually doing it. [Applause.] Notwith- 
standing the fact that he is a Republican, I would like to 
see the Democratic President elect, Franklin Roosevelt, re- 
appoint him to the position he now holds, because he is the 
best Chief of the Militia Bureau that I have ever known. 

As to General Grayson, the adjutant general of my own 
State—I have been in politics since 1911; I was for eight 
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years attorney general of my State; I have been in this 
Congress for six terms and have been reelected to my 
seventh—General Grayson, in no election in which I have 
ever been a candidate, has ever voted for me. Naturally, 
when he came to me and asked me to help him get a Na- 
tional Guard regiment in Mississippi, I said “Yes.” I 
helped some people in my home town get a stallion out of 
this breeding activity. I would like to see the horse-breed- 
ing activities in this bill eliminated. It has no place in the 
War Department appropriation bill; but when citizens of 
my town asked me to ask for a stallion, naturally I asked 
for it, just the same as one of you would have asked for it. 
It did not mean that I favored the continuance of the breed- 
ing operations. 

The gentleman from Maine has gone beyond the bounds 
of decent debate to criticize me, thinking thereby that he 
might poison the minds of a part of the Members of this 
House against me and thereby make it less difficult to in- 
crease the items of appropriations in this bill. : 

The statement that General Leach or General Walsh or 
General Grayson had anything to do with writing this bill 
is wholly untrue. The members of this subcommittee know 
that the gentleman’s statement is wholly untrue. The Na- 
tional Guard items were unanimously written into this bill 
and the gentleman from Maine knows that to be true. 

As to the insinuation that any advocate of peace had any- 
thing to do with the writing of this bill, the gentleman’s 
statement is not only contradictory on its face of his other 
statements, but he knows it to be untrue, 

Various speeches made by me during the last six years 
have contained quotations from many military men. I quote 
them when I can, for the Congress is entitled to the best 
thought on all military subjects. That course is in the in- 
terest of intelligent discussion and now I am criticized be- 
cause I have given the House well-thought-out information. 
We spend thousands of dollars annually in this bill so as to 
keep military men abroad investigating modern military 
trends in foreign nations. Therefore, why should I be criti- 
cized for quoting from the best military authorities in for- 
eign lands—especially from the books of Britishers of the 
type of General Fuller and Capt. Liddell Hart. The gen- 
tleman from Maine shows not only ignorance but his malice 
towards me, when he goes far afield to make puerile slanders 
against two of the world’s best and most widely known and 
respected military authorities. 

As to my examination of General Bridges, I know General 
Bridges exceedingly well. He is my good friend. I do not, 
however, have to accept everything that General Bridges has 
to say to the committee merely because he happens to be a 
general, and I do not do it. I try to find out from witnesses, 
even though they be generals, what are the facts, and when 
generals make political speeches I usually tell them about it. 
I do not fawn in the presence of a general, as it would seem 
the gentleman from Maine would like to have me do. Iam 
afraid the House would get but one point of view if I were 
so constituted and pursued such a course. I treat all men 
as men, even though they may be in the Army and Navy. 

This committee has endeavored to give to our country the 
very maximum of military preparedness and still appropriate 
about the same amount that was appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1933. That was our problem and we have done our 
best. Thinking citizens of the country universally have 
commended our labors. Only a few jingoes have been heard 
to complain, and they, for the most part, are interested 
more in pay for themselves than in real military prepared- 
ness. 

When several of the citizens of my State requested me to 
ask for a regiment, I asked for it. If this means an increase 
of the appropriation by a single penny I hope the appropria- 
tion will be reduced by that amount. If a National Guard 
regiment should go to Mississippi, which I doubt, I sincerely 
hope that no unit of it will be placed in my district, because 
I would like to continue to come before this House, as I have 
in the past, able to say to the membership of this House 
that not a single cent of this appropriation is expended in 
my district. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 
The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 

For pay and allowances of members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps on active duty in accordance with law; mileage, reimburse- 
ment of actual traveling expenses, or per diem allowances in lieu 
thereof, as authorized by law: Provided, That the mileage allow- 
ance to members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps when called into 
active service for training for 15 days or less shall not exceed 4 
cents per mile; pay, transportation, subsistence, clothing, and 
medical and hospital treatment of members of the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps; conducting correspondence or extension courses for 
instruction of members of the Reserve Corps, including ne 
supplies, procurement of maps and textbooks, and transportation 
and traveling expenses of employees; purchase of training man- 
uals, including Government publications and blank forms, sub- 
scriptions to magazines and periodicals of a professional or tech- 


‘nical nature; establishment, maintenance, and operation of divi- 


sional and regimental headquarters and of camps for training of 
the Organized Reserves; for miscellaneous expenses incident to the 
administration of the Organized Reserves, including the mainte- 
nance and operation of motor-propelled passenger. ve- 
hicles; for the actual and necessary expenses, or per diem in Meu 
thereof, at rates authorized by law, incurred by officers and 
enlisted men of the Regular Army traveling on duty in connection 
with the Organized Reserves; for expenses incident to the use, 
including upkeep and depreciation costs of supplies, equipment, 
and material furnished in accordance with law from stocks under 
the control of the War Department, except that not to exceed 
$334,425 of this appropriation shall be available for expenditure 
by the Chief of the Air Corps for the production and purchase of 
new airplanes and their equipment, spare parts, and accessories; 
for transportation of baggage, including packing and crating, of 
reserve officers ordered to active duty for not less than six months; 
for the medical and hospital treatment of members of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps and of the Enlisted Reserve Corps, who suffer per- 
sonal injury or contract disease in line of duty, as provided by 
the act of April 26, 1928 (U. S. C., Supp. V, title 10, secs. 451, 455), 
and for such other purposes in connection therewith as are au- 
thorized by the said act, including pay and allowances, subsistence, 
transportation, and burial expenses; in all, $5,822,159; and no part 
of such total sum shall be available for any expense incident to 
giving flight training to any officer of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
unless he shall be found physically and professionally qualified to 
perform aviation service as an aviation pilot, by such agency as 
the Secretary of War may désignate: Provided, That not to exceed 
$100,000 of this appropriation may be used for establishment and 
maintenance of divisional and regimental headquarters. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Barsovr: On page 50, line 19, strike 
out “$5,822,159” and insert in lieu thereof “ $6,354,348." 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, the amount of money 
carried in the bill would provide for the active-duty train- 
ing for 14 days of 16,000 officers of the Organized Reserves. 

During the present fiscal year we have provided for the 
training of 20,000 officers of the Organized Reserves. 

My amendment would add to the bill an amount of money 
sufficient to carry on this activity exactly the same as it has 
been carried on during the present fiscal year and would 
increase the amount carried in this bill for this activity to 
the same amount that was carried in the bill for the present 
fiscal year. ‘ 

The question we must decide in voting upon this amend- 
ment is whether we are going to carry on these activities as 
they have been carried on in recent years, or whether, under 
the guise of economy, we are going to reduce these activities 
that are an important part of our national defense system. 

The amount added to the bill by this amendment is 
$532,189. The question we must decide in passing upon this 
amendment is whether it is more important to save that 
sum than it is to keep up the training of these civilian 
branches of our military system. 

For one I am in favor of economizing in this bill wherever 
we can; and I have supported some of these very drastic 
cuts that have been made in connection with activities of 
the Regular Army. I have very serious doubts as to whether 
the Regular Army can function properly under some of 
them; but I supported these cuts in the interest of economy 
and with the thought, of course, that if the War Department 
can not function properly they will come before the Appro- 
priations Committee and ask for a deficiency appropriation 
to permit them to carry on as they should. 
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I for one believe it is more important at this time to 
keep up our system of national defense in this country and 
to maintain it as we have maintained it than it is to attempt 
to save the money that it would cost. If this amendment 
and one other amendment in particular, which I shall offer 
at a later place in the bill, are adopted, the amount carried 
in the bill will still be something more than $3,000,000 less 
than the Budget estimates. 

I, for one, believe, Mr. Chairman, that in practicing econ- 
omy we must be careful not to reduce the national defenses 
of the country, particularly when the world is in the condi- 
tion it is at this time. It is more important to us to main- 
tain these defenses than it is to save $2,000,000 or $2,500,000, 
important as that may be. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact the committee allowed 
the exact amount the Budget recommended? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The gentleman from Texas is right. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then the gentleman has not confidence 
in his own President and his Republican Budget looking 
after the reduction of expenses and trying to balance the 
Budget this year? 

Does he accuse the President of the United States, who 
controls the Budget, and does he accuse the Bureau of the 
Budget, of not having proper regard for the national defense 
of the country? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The gentleman from Texas knows I 
have the utmost confidence in the President of the United 
States; and I have confidence in the man who is going to 
be the next President of the United States. 

Mr. BLANTON. Good. 

Mr. BARBOUR. If I remember correctly, both of these 
gentlemen said in their campaign speeches last fall, in sub- 
stance, that we must not further reduce the defenses of this 
country. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for two additional minutes, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject merely to ask a questionenot in the gentleman’s time: 
Then does the gentleman take the position that his Presi- 
dent on the hustings would promise something he would not 
carry out after his election? I take it President Hoover is 
carrying out his promise and is furnishing adequate na- 
tional defense. In his budget he is not asking for more 
than the committee gave. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I am glad to see the gentleman from 
Texas supporting the President. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Both the President of the United States 
and the President elect said in campaign speeches that we 
must maintain the defenses of this country. 

The Budget comes to Congress as a suggestion. It is not 
a hard and fast rule. The preliminary estimate, as I recall, 
of the War Department asked for these activities and for 
money enough to carry on these activities as they have been 
carried on heretofore. The Budget reduced the amount. It 
came down to Congress, and the gentleman from Texas 
knows that Congress has never forfeited its right to pass 
upon these estimates and to increase them or decrease them 
as it sees fit. I take the Budget estimates not as a hard and 
fast rule that we must follow but merely as a suggestion to 
Congress. 

Mr. REILLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield. 

Mr. REILLY. How many additional officers will the gen- 
tleman’s amendment take care of? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It will send to the 14-day training camps 
4,000 additional officers. It will send 20,000, the same num- 
ber provided for this year, instead of 16,000, to which the 
Budget estimate and the amount carried in the bill would 
reduce the number. 
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Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the Barbour amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lamnecx to the amendment offered 
by Mr. Barsour: Page 50, line 19, strike out in the Barbour amend- 
ment “ $6,354,348 and insert in lleu thereof $6,769,140.” 

Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Chairman, a week ago Saturday I 
sat here and listened to the preliminary discussion of the 
War Department appropriation bill for three hours, and one 
thing that I was impressed with was the fact that the 
chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Mississippi, 
apparently, is very unfriendly to the question of national 
defense or he would not have made some of the statements 
he made. 

In order to prove my point I want to read some of the 
things he stated. Speaking of man power as connected with 
military defense, he said: 

Military strength no longer depends directly on man power 
actually in training or of the trained reserves. 

Then he goes on farther and says: 

It is very much more essential in modern warfare that each 
individual know the mechanism of a gasoline engine than to know 
how to parade on the drill ground. 

I suppose we are going to fight the next war with a lot 
of tin Lizzies and Chevrolets and other things that have 
gasoline engines. 

I now want to read what the Chief of Staff, General Mac- 
Arthur, has said. We have never had a better Chief of Staff, 
in my judgment, than General MacArthur, and here is what 
he has said: 

An army can suffer in all other things and still carry out its 
mission. Cut its trained man power and you destroy the military 
framework which supports our system of national defense. 

In another statement, speaking of the cuts in man power 
and lack of training, he says: 

These cuts strike a vital spot in our military program and 
weaken the fabric of national defense. In such measures I do 
not concur. 

Now, whose statement are we going to take in the con- 
sideration of this bill? Are we going to take the statement 
of a Member of Congress who is unfriendly to the military 
situation, in my judgment, or are we going to take the 
statement of a man who, we know, is an authority and 
who states that our present military strength is not sufficient 
and that we ought to train more man power. 

My amendment provides for the training of 23,000 reserve 
officers. On the first day of mobilization, do you know how 
many officers we would need? We need from the trained 
reserve 115,000 trained officers; and, to-day, if war were 
declared and mobilization took place to-morrow, we would 
only have available 84,000 officers. 

In the national defense act it was provided we should have 
a National Guard, a Regular Army, and an Organized Re- 
serve, trained. What is the use of having an Organized 
Reserve if we are not going to train them? 

Under my amendment it would take over four years to 
train the Organized Reserves that we now have. If we do 
not need an Organized Reserve, let us abolish it, but as long 
as we have it and as long as our military experts say we 
ought to train the members of our Organized Reserve, I say 
that this amendment ought to pass, and I hope you will lock 
at it in the same way and vote for the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAMNECK. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood the gentleman to say that 
in the event of an outbreak of war to-day we would only 
have 84,000 reserve officers. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Active, trained reserve officers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. According to the table found at page 
485 of the hearings, the total strength of the Reserve Corps 
is 128,000. 

Mr. LAMNECK. That includes the inactive list. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, we would like to be informed 
as to what is the active and what is the inactive list. 
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Mr. LAMNECK. The trained, active list is 84,000. 

Mr. GOSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAMNECK. Yes. 

Mr. GOSS. And of the 84,000, 62,692, or 75 per cent, are 
lieutenants; in fact, 75 per cent of the total reserve are 
lieutenants and young officers that could be put to work in 
time of war. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Another statement that was made in 
general debate on Saturday was that the reserve officers 
are old men, out of date, when the facts are the average age 
of the reserve officers is less than that of the Regular Army. 

Mr. GOSS. I may say to the gentleman that out of the 
83,700 active reserve officers there are 62,692 lieutenants. 

Mr. LAMNECK. That is correct. 

Mr. GOSS. And of the inactive, 74 per cent are lieu- 
tenants. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I deny the assertion made by my friend 
that the gentleman from Mississippi is unfriendly to national 
defense. This statement is made, I am afraid, through lack 
of acquaintance with the gentleman from Mississippi and 
lack of acquaintance with the hard work he does annually 
in behalf of the War Department. His work is indorsed by 
some high Army officers. Some criticize it. There are 
different kinds of high Army officers. There was an article 
in last Saturday’s Washington Star which tells of a notable 
achievement made by one of our major generals last week. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to read this 
article. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Reserving the right to object, 
has this to do with playing cards or military acts? 

Mr. BLANTON. Which would the gentleman suppose? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. If it has to do with playing 
cards, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. How did the gentleman know it had to 
do with playing cards? I ask permission, Mr. Chairman, to 
read the article, and let the gentleman object if he wishes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado has 
objected. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know what the gentleman from Colo- 
rado has in mind. There are so many Army officers in the 
gallery, even the General Staff being represented, that the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Eaton] is thinking about the 
great achievement in contract bridge of Major General 
Hagood in Omaha, Nebr., where he bid a grand slam on 
hearts and did not take a trick, and yet made it with the 
hand of his dummy. Is that the achievement the gentleman 
has in mind? [Laughter.] The ability to read human 
nature around the card table has saved the Government 
millions of dollars. Is not that so, General? 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Is the gentleman discussing 
card games or the Organized Reserves? 

Mr. BLANTON. I was going to discuss Budget esti- 
mates until the gentleman from Colorado led me astray. 
{Laughter.] 

I want to say that there is no necessity of putting in 
the bill the extra $500,000 that my good friend from Cali- 
fornia has proposed to put into it and no necessity for my 
other friend to raise the ante another $300,000. That 
$800,000 ought to be saved. 

The Director of the Budget is the creature of the Presi- 
dent; he is the servant of the President. It is his business 
to do exactly what the President tells him to do, because 
he is responsible to no person on earth except the President 
of the United States. 

The President of the United States made promises to the 
people and he told the Budget Director to cut this down 
to the amount you find in this bill, and the Budget Director 
obeyed the President of the United States in that respect. 
The committee has given the President and his Budget every 
nickel that they requested. We ought to vote this addi- 
tional $800,000 down. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, no man in this House or in the country or 
anywhere on earth can say that I am unfriendly to the 
national defense. I wish everyone who criticizes this com- 
mittee could have sat around the table week after week with 
us as we prepared this bill. The best national defense now 
is economy. I warn you Democrats to-day standing here 
and undertaking to override the Budget estimates and over- 
ride this committee, that you are doing something that is 
going to cost you and your President elect trouble in the 
four years to come. There has not been a reduction in this 
bill that vitally affects national defense. 

There is not a thing that has been reduced here that 
has not been done after long study and after consulting 
with every expert that might give us light on the question. 
I do not always agree with the gentleman from Mississippi 
on all of his policies, but I say that there is not a better in- 
formed man on the matter of the War Department, on the 
military activities of this Government, in the Army or out 
of it, than the chairman of this subcommittee. Of course 
he does not know how to lead an army as General Mac- 
Arthur does, but he knows how to sit at a table and, in the 
taxpayers’ interest, say “no” to military experts. I am 
not criticizing these military officers. I am liberal as far 
as I can be, as far as the money will go, but you have to 
put a limit somewhere upon the matter; and if there is any 
one thing where we can curtail to-day without injuring the 
national defense, it is in this very item which the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Bargour! seeks to raise. What did 
General MacArthur say—and I yield to no mind in my ad- 
miration for his ability, his courage, his patriotism, or his 
chivalry. He said that he can put 2,000,000 men in the 
field to-day fully equipped and armed. Where are you 
going to cut this bill? Are you going to do it upon the ipse 
dixit of some man here who has not given it 10 minutes’ 
thought, except as to one particular item? I wish that 
these were prosperous times and that we had the money, 
for I would give them every dollar that they want or ask 
for. What is the labor of this subcommittee worth, what 
is the labor of the full committee worth, if you are going 
to come in here and strike down the economy program 
after 5 or 10 minutes debate, and probably not that much 
serious thought about it? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. The able and patriotic chairman of this 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoL- 
Lins], does not need the defense of any of his colleagues in 
the House for the position which he advocates on this or 
any other question. I know that he has given the matter 
thorough study and is fully convinced of the correctness of 
his position. However, I must disagree with him and others 
with reference to these appropriations for what may be 
called the civilian military forces of the United States. I 
do not think I need yield to any Member of the House in 
the matter of support of economy propositions. I have ad- 
vocated elimination, total abandonment, of many of our 
services which do not strictly belong to the Federal Gov- 
ernment; but if there is any purpose for which the Federal 
Government was created, and for which it is maintained, 
it is to provide an adequate military defense for the States, 
Territories, and possessions of the Union. That was one of 
the fundamental purposes of the Republic, the very thing 
for which the Republic was organized. There can be no 
question about the duty of Congress to provide adequate 
military preparations. It is true that we have a splendid 
regular military establishment—not as large, perhaps, as it 
could be or should be or would be if our resources were 
greater at the present time—but here it is proposed prac- 
tically to strike down, to destroy, the civilian auxiliaries 
which have grown up out of the experience of the people, 
particularly in the World War. It is proposed to entirely 
eliminate every dollar of appropriation for the citizens’ 
military training camps and to make as large a reduction in 
the appropriation for the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
as is made here for the Organized Reserves. These are 
the three necessary branches of the civilian auxiliaries of 
our national defense. 
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Mr. Chairman, we have no reason to sit back in smug 
satisfaction that there is no danger that our country will 
need its military defense. We do not know what fire may 
fiare up at any moment in any part of the world. Our ex- 
perience at the beginning of the World War, which we all 
vividly recall, was that it had been much better if we had 
then expended a few million dollars in preparation rather 
than spend the billions of dollars it became necessary to 
supply later. So, while I propose to continue in this Con- 
gress, as long as I am a Member of it, to support every pos- 
sible measure for economy and retrenchment, I draw the 
line at niggardliness for national defense, and will not be a 
party to any proposal which might result in crippling the 
one branch of the Federal Government that is necessary for 
our national preservation and existence. [Applause.] 

Mr. BALDRIGE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 


To strike out the last two words. 

Mr. TABER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from New York rise? 

Mr. TABER. To strike out the last three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is a 
member of the committee, and is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
upon this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GOSS. I object. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer that as a motion, 
then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman fronr Mississippi moves 
that all debate on the paragraph and the amendments 
thereto be closed in 10 minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I think that the House of 
Representatives when it is considering a matter of such im- 
portance as this should have the facts and should consider 
such a matter upon the facts and not upon some person- 
alities. I favor national defense just as far as it is pos- 
sible for us to afford it. I do not want to see us go broke, 
however, and get where we can not have any of these things. 
If we do not begin to run to cover on some of the things in a 
measurable way, we are going to be where we can not carry 
our load at all. 

What are the facts with reference to this reserve officers’ 
situation? If those of you who have the hearings before 
you will turn to page 486, you will see that there are in the 
active corps of the Army 56,407 reserve officers who are 
assignable. That does not include the Staff Corps, it does 
not include the Medical Corps or the Dental Corps. It in- 
cludes the active corps of the Army. If the appropriations 
which are recommended by the President and by the Budget 
go through, we will be able to train 17,372 men. 

We will be able to train each year one-third of those who 
are able to take training. Not only that, we will be able to 
train some of them who are especially well qualified along 
certain expert lines every year. It seems to me that is all 
we can be expected to do in these times, and I think the 
President has made a fair recommendation. I do not think 
it is in the interest of national defense to overload the bill 
and to overload the Budget at this time. If those of you 
who are interested in this matter will look at it from the 
standpoint of the facts, you will not vote to add this item of 
$800,000 or $500,000 to the Budget. Amongst those who are 
called reserve officers, there are 27,000 staff officers. There 
are also a total of 31,000 who do not show enough interest 
in their work to be assignable; a total of 58,000. Therefore, 
it seems to me, that if we are prepared to train one-third 
of the officers, who are fit to be trained, every year we are 
doing our full duty, and that is the limit of what we ought 
to do, and the committee should be sustained. [Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taner] has expired. 

Mr. BALDRIGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDRIGE. I yield. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 15 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BALDRIGE. Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great 
deal of advice during the consideration of the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill from men who have sat around and 
discussed and listened to the technical committee hearings, 
but this appeals to me from a different standpoint. I look 
on the question of national defense from a personal bitter 
experience. That is why I am so anxious to explain the im- 
portance of military training of our citizens. 

First, our system of national defense in this country is a 
small regular standing Army, together with a large trained 
citizens’ military force. That is fundamentally our na- 
tional defense system as compared with Europe, where every- 
body must train. If we reduce one or the other side of these 
two component parts, our plan fails entirely. If we take 
away our citizens’ military training, it is just as disastrous 
as if we cut the heart out of the Regular Army. 

I left college as a junior when the war broke out and 
went to the first military training camp. I came out as a 
captain in the Field Artillery. I was given 190 men and 
160 horses to train all by myself, with no help whatsoever. 
If I had ever had to take that group of men after one year’s 
training to the front-line trenches it would have been a 
tragedy. From this citizen group come our corporals, ser- 
geants, and officers that we must rely upon to whip green 
troops into shape. There are so many other places in this 
bill where we can save money without taking out the most 
important part of our national-defense system, the training 
of our citizens that we should practice our economy in those 
other places. These gentlemen of the committee can sit at 
their desks and listen to all kinds of experts, but they can 
not get away from the fact that we must have trained citizen 
officers. We all know the greatest insurance to keep us out 
of war is the ability to put on the field quickly a large, well- 
trained military machine. It is the same psychology as a 
crowd of little boys in school. The boy who is able to take 
care of himself never gets into trouble. He is not picked 
on. The bully picks on the man who is not trained. The 
safest way to keep out of war is to have a well-trained 
organization, yet in this bill we take away completely the 
most important thing we have, which is the training of our 
citizens. I can not possibly understand that theory. 

In regard to the Regular Army officers, let me say if the 
worst comes to the worst in this country and revolution 
comes, to whom do we look? We look to the Regular Army 
to save us. I never saw another group of men whose bodies 
and souls are so freely given to and owned by the Govern- 
ment and our flag as our Regular Army officers, and when 
the time comes, if it ever does, I will be glad and proud to 
look to a group like this to save me and my family and the 
entire country. Yet all during this bill we have heard 
nothing but criticism of the Regular Army officers. That is 
plain common talk and plain common thinking. I urge all 
of you this afternoon to see to it that we provide properly 
for our citizens’ military training of reserve officers. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDRIGE. I yield. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman knows the National Guard 
advocated that it was impossible to train good officers unless 
they had 21 drills and 48 days’ training, and yet if we vote 
for the bill as it comes in we must expect to train these 
reserve officers only 2 weeks once in every 3 years. How can 
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we build up a trained force to take care of the hundreds of 
thousands of citizens whom we will have to draft if we get 
into trouble, on that basis? 

Mr. BALDRIGE. The gentleman is perfectly right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has expired. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

There is not a man here who has greater regard for the 
United States Army officers, about whom the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. BALDRIGE] has spoken, than I, but I am afraid 
the splendid, sentimental speech which the gentleman has 
made it too apt to carry us off our feet. I am informed by 
the chairman of the subcommittee in charge of this bill that 
in these particular items are contained exactly what the 
Budget suggested. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the people who make up 
our Budget are vastly better qualified to say what these 
expenditures of the taxpayers’ money in this country should 
be than I am. 

I must concede for the sake of economy that they know 
better than even the distinguished gentleman from Nebraska. 

Now, what are we proposing to do here under these 
amendments? By one we would make an increase of 
‘$532,000 and by the other an inerease of $966,000. That is 
what we are undertaking upon the floor of this House to 
write into this bill. What does this mean? It means we 
are drilling again a greater hole into the deficit that now 
exist in our Treasury. How are you going to fill that? 
We are soon to have an extra session of Congress. In this 
extra session of Congress—and I ask my Democratic friends 
over here particularly to pay attention to this—in this extra 
session of Congress we shall have to bring in a bill to bal- 
ance the Budget. Is this bill going to incorporate a sales 
tax? I hope not. Are we in this bill to be forced to con- 
tinue the tax upon electric power to be paid by the con- 
sumer? I hope not. Is it going to continue the tax on 
bank checks? These are the embarrassing problems just 
a step ahead of us; and particularly you Democrats over 
here, who want to stick a lot of plasters upon this bill, 
remember the responsibility of this Government. It is only 
60 days ahead of you. And to my patriotic Republican 
friends who, I know, want to see this Government, as I do, 
brought to an even keel, I say that you can not do it by 
voting for a lot of increases that, I am advised by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, this bill did not carry last year. 
I am advised that this particular appropriation already 
carries an actual increase of appropriations over last year 
for military purposes of more than $3,500,000. 

Mr. LAMNECK. The figures do not show it. 

Mr. RAGON. The gentleman says the figures do not show 
it. If I am incorrect, the chairman of the subcommittee is 
here and will correct me, and he assents that I am correct. 

Now, I submit, Mr. Chairman, I am for the citizens’ mili- 
tary training camps. There is one of these camps in my 
district in the city of Little Rock, which is doing and has 
done great work among our young men. All are proud of 
the camp and would like to keep it. I did more than any 
human being to put it there, but let me tell you what I did 
last year when the matter of economy was suggested: I 
took it up with the people in the city of Little Rock, and 
I have in my office now a telegram from the mayor of the 
city and also from the president of the chamber of com- 
merce of that city. They said that if taking away from 
them the citizens’ military training camp for a year would 
lighten the burden upon the backs of the taxpayers of this 
country, go ahead and do it. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support these 
amendments. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CLANCY. I yield. 

Mr. LAMNECK. I would like to correct a statement of 
-the gentleman from Arkansas. If my amendment is 
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adopted, it will increase the Budget $946,981, and not 
$1,300,000 as he said, 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the 
amendments offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lam- 
NECK], and Mr. Barsoor, of California, to train an additional 
20,000 reserve officers. I will also support, when the time 
comes in consideration of this bill, the amendment to train 
37,500 of our young men in citizens’ military training camps. 

The United States has a relatively small number of 
trained Regular Army and National Guard officers. There 
is not a slightest doubt but what these must be augmented 
by patriotic citizens. There is a wealth of material for high- 
grade officers among our citizenry, and it is our duty to 
train those who are willing to go to camp and sacrifice their 
time. Unless we train these men, they would be no more 
ready for service to this country in a time of national emer- 
gency than is the ore in the ground ready for use as tem- 
pered steel. 

Before the national defense act was written on our statute 
books the citizen officers were merely potential leaders, and it 
was the desire to overcome this that led to the organization 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. One of the leaders in the 
movement, Maj. James E. Murphy, of Detroit, president of 
the Michigan Reserve Officers’ Association, came to Wash- 


ington this year for over two weeks at his own expense and 


made a first-hand study of national defense problems. He 
is an expert on the subject and spent his own time and 
money to come here annually and confer with Members of 
Congress and appear before committees of the House and 
Senate. He does it not for personal gain but regards this 
service a patriotic duty. 

The Officers’ Reserve Corps costs but one-fiftieth of the 
annual appropriation for military purposes, and yet it is ex- 
pected to provide half of the officers necessary for a general 
mobilization to protect the United States. 

Every Tom, Dick, and Harry can not be admitted to the 
corps. A man must be qualified for some specific task in the 
plan of national defense. After admission to the corps an 
officer must train diligently for a definite number of hours 
each year, and he must demonstrate his fitness from time to 
time by submitting to a physical examination. 

The reserve officers are absolutely indispensable as pro- 
viding more than half the officer force to the functioning of 
the Regular Army and the National Guard in war. The 
country will look to these men as officers to lead the forces 
of the Nation against a foreign foe. Without them the first- 
line divisions of the Army and National Guard could go no- 
where. Thousands of the reserves would be needed in the 
Regular Army itself, and tens of thousands would be re- 
quired by the War Department and various corps area head- 
quarters. They would be needed for hospitals and hospital 
trains, for the artillery, for the aircraft and antiaircraft, 
and for the service of supply. Without these patriotic and 
self-sacrificing men the Regular Army divisions would be 
helpless. 

ARMY MOTOR TRUCKS 

Now I will further elaborate the arguments against the 
$750 motor-truck limitation inserted in this bill by Mr. 
Coutins, of Mississippi. 

Last week I forced votes of the House on succeeding days 
on this proviso and have been making the record in the 
hope that the Senate would reverse the action of the House. 
I am confident that the Senate Appropriations Committee 
and the Senate will give the necessary brief study to this 
devastating limitation, and then it will be inevitable that 
the language of the proviso will be changed. 

First. The attention of the House is invited to that part 
at the bottom of the second column, page 1807, CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record of January 14, 1933, which reads as follows: 

After showing that the Infantry are using tanks more exten- 
sively than formerly, the Chief of Staff continues: “The Artillery 
also has made such progress in substituting machines for ani- 
mals as motive power and the early motorization of practically 
all field artillery can be provided.” Although he writes encour- 
agingly of the motorized and mechanized forces of the Army, he 
feels that the complete evolution into motorized and mechanized 
forces will take place only over a considerable period of time. 


1933 


With the advice of the Chief of Militia Bureau, the committee 

has hastened this transformation. But in spite of the general's 
view that it is an evolutionary „it is to be regretted that 
he did not find a way within budgetary limitations to assist this 
evolutionary process, The estimates literally made no attempt 
toward mechanization. 


In this connection your attention is invited to the follow- 
ing War Department estimates and action of the Appropria- 
tion Committee with regard to the items of procurement as 
well as experimental development of motor vehicles: 

FISCAL YEAR 1933 


Approved 


mitted by 
House. 
cluded by 
Senate. 


FISCAL YEAR 1934 


$225, 000 | O. K. 


Procurement of motor vehicles. $2,701,500 | $671, 500 s ; 
75, 428 0 9 by 
ouse, 


Development of motor ve- 
hicles. 


Second. Regardless of the statement in next to the last 
sentence above quoted as to the development status of the 
project and the suggestion of regret on the part of Mr. 
ColliNs that a way was not found to assist this develop- 
ment, funds for the further study and development of this 
project were eliminated and the procurement of motor ve- 
hicles projects was reduced as above indicated. The funds 
appropriated for the development of motor transportation 
in the Army have netted greater results for the amount ex- 
pended than any other funds appropriated for experimental 
purposes. In this connection, attention is invited to the 
British Army expenditures for development of mechaniza- 
tion of the army, which have been approximately $6,000,- 
000 a year for 10 years. This is based on statement 
furnished by a military attaché of the Army. Further at- 
tention is invited to the two paragraphs, first column, page 
1806 of the above-mentioned CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, which 
reads as follows: 

“+ It should also be noted that, although the terri- 
torial army and reserve force were reduced and pay decreased, the 
estimates for the mechanical transport were changed from £45,000 
eae: to £60,500 in 1932, an increase of £15,500, or approximately 
$ aa t 

This is a proper direction for increases in military budgets and 
the committee, since the bill has been presented to it, has in- 
creased expenditures for the matériel needs of the Army, especially 
the effective ones. 

Instead of increasing the appropriations for motorization, 
which, according to the statements in second paragraph, 
above quoted, would be proper, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has reduced the amounts that will be available. 

Third. Attention is again invited to the paragraph on page 
1807 which reads as follows: 

I wish our military leaders were as alive to our lack of matériel 
requirements as are those of the other highly scientific and in- 
dustrial countries of the world. England is particularly fortunate 
in having in her own army a major general who has forced the 
acceptance of his views on the substitution of machine power for 
man power in war, as has already been done in every other sizable 
endeavor. In his article on The Mechanism of Warfare, contained 
in the publication of the Interparliamentary Union, and entitled, 
What Would Be the Character of a New War?” are two illuminat- 
ing paragraphs. 


According to a personal observer and one of the leading 


automotive engineers in this country, who recently visited 


England and had the privilege to inspect the motor trans- 
port equipment of the British Army, the advancement in 
the development of motor transportation for military pur- 
poses of the American Army is far ahead of the British 
Army, notwithstanding the differences in expenditures as 
indicated above. Our development has had continuous 
study since the early expeditionary forces into Mexico and 
during the World War and since that period. 
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Fourth. Attention is again invited to next to the last sen- 
tence of the second paragraph of second column, page 1871, 
of the Recorp, which reads as follows: 

We must and take advantage of the changes which 
must be made in military organization and equipment because of 
the recent developments in the gasoline engine, electrical science, 
steam power, and chemistry. 

Notwithstanding this statement, the amount and the lan- 
guage for the development of motor transportation have 
been eliminated by the Appropriations Committee, as indi- 
cated in the above table. 

Fifth. On page 13 of the report on the War Department 
appropriation bill, fiscal year 1934, the following is quoted: 

The estimates, like those for 1933, again include pro- 
vision ($75,428) for the development of trucks and parts of truck 
chassis to meet the requirements of the using arms and services 


and again has been refused upon the ground that the Army should 
look to the industry for its truck equipment and not engage in 


In- | developing in its own plant some heterogeneous types not possible 


to procure from industry in complete units in emergency. 


The Army in its development has used the same principle 
as commerce in that standard units produced by unit manu- 
facturers are used in vehicles suggested for standardization. 
In all cases, the identical units are used in other vehicles sold 
to commerce. Therefore, the only difference in the vehicles 
developed by the Army and those developed and sold by 
commerce is the selection of units with stamina which will 
stand up longer and give better service in military use. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, in order that the House 
may know exactly the situation as it exists on this item, I 
wish to state that the committee carried the President’s 
estimates to a penny; they were not decreased a penny nor 
increased a penny. Now, if any of you wish to criticize the 
President as to the amount he has recommended for this 
activity, let me call attention to the fact that the Budget 
officer, Colonel Roop, was a reserve officer up to the time 
he became the Budget officer, and the man under Colonel 
Roop, who is directly in charge of the estimates for this 
item and all other items in this bill, is a reserve officer. So, 
in our enthusiasm, it seems to me we at least should not go 
beyond the recommendations of Colonel Roop and Colonel 
Dasher, who is under Colonel Roop, and who is in imme- 
diate charge of the estimates for the activities embraced by 
this bill. 

If you will turn to page 488 of the hearings, you will find 
a table giving the number of reserve officers by classes. 
You will find that there have come into the reserves 31,192 
men from the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and 2,030 
from the citizens’ military training camps. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are providing in this bill not for 
the training of 16,000 reservists but for the training of over 
17,300 reservists. There are 650 of them in the Air Corps 
and there are 722 in addition to that who will receive active- 
duty training for varying periods of time over and above the 
16.000. 

Dealing now especially with the 16,000 recommended by 
the Budget for 14 days’ camp training, it has been the prac- 
tice to send such trainees to camp in the proportion of 3 
combat officers to 1 noncombat officer. In other words, 
out of 20,000 that were provided for in the last appropria- 
tion bill, 15,000 of those who will be trained will be combat 
officers and 5,000 noncombat officers. The noncombat offi- 
cers are largely medical officers, lawyers, accountants, veteri- 
narians, dentists, procurement planning officers, and so on, 
and so on. This bill will provide for the training of the 
same number of combat officers for whom training was pro- 
vided for this year, and 1,000 noncombat officers and for 
1,300 others to be trained for 15 days and for longer periods. 

As far as the military side of it goes, this bill provided for 
the training of at least as large a number of military men 
as will be trained in 1933. So I submit that any criticism of 
me is misdirected, because I had no more to do with the 
determination of the amount to be appropriated than you 
had. 

The committee took the Budget estimate just as it came to 
us, accepted it as it came to us, and we are calling upon 
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Congress not to uphold the committee but to uphold the 
Budget presented by the President of the United States. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lamnecx] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Barsour]. Without objection, the amendment will be re- 
ported for information. : 

The amendment to the amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Lamneck) there were—ayes 46, noes 98. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. Bar- 
BOUR]. 

The Clerk again reported the Barbour amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Barsour) there were—ayes 93, noes 70. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. CoL- 
Lins and Mr. BARBOUR to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
there were—ayes 130, noes 85. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

None of the funds appropriated elsewhere in this act, except 
for printing and binding and for pay and allowances of officers and 
enlisted men of the Regular Army, and for mileage, reimburse- 
ment of actual traveling expenses, or per diem allowances in lieu 
thereof, as authorized by law, to Air Corps reserve officers on ex- 
tended active duty, shall be used for expenses in connection with 
the d Reserves, but available supplies and existing facili- 
ties at military posts shall be utilized to the fullest extent possible. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cocuran of Missouri: On page 51, 
after line 11, insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 

No part of the appropriation made in this act shall be available 

for pay, allowances, or traveling, or other expenses, of any officer 
of the Organized Reserves who may be drawing a pension, disabil- 
ity allowance, disability compensation, or retired pay from the 
Government of the United States for disability rated by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau in excess of 10 per cent.” 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I merely want 
to place the same restrictions on the Reserve Corps that we 
applied to the National Guard Saturday. 

` Mr. GOSS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. GOSS. Wherein does this amendment differ from the 
one that was inserted in the National Guard appropriation? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. It does not differ, except that 
it applies solely to the Organized Reserves. The other 
amendment applied to the National Guard. It is the exact 
wording with exception National Guard is stricken out and 
Organized Reserves substituted. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. I understand that the rule of the War 
Department at the present time is that no one who has any 
ratable disability is now allowed to be paid out of this fund. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I so stated Saturday, but this 
is to make sure that policy is continued, as some officer who 
has a different view might be placed in control of the 
Reserves. 

Mr. TABER. Why should we raise it to 10 per cent? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I agree with that, but it was 
suggested Saturday that the same should be applied to the 
Organized Reserves as to the National Guard, and for that 
reason I offered the same amendment. 

Mr. TABER. I did not know these facts at that time, or I 
would have brought them out. It seems to me now that the 
gentleman should change his amendment. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I promised Saturday to 


offer the same amendment to this section as I offered to the 
other section, and I am simply keeping my promise. 

Mr. KVALE. As a matter of fact no compensation will be 
paid unless the disability is 10 per cent? 
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Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. That is true. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taner to the amendment offered by 
Mr. Cocuran of Missouri: Strike out from the amendment offered 
by Mr. Cocuran of Missouri the language for disability rated by 
the Veterans’ Bureau in excess of 10 per cent.” 

Mr. GOSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. GOSS. Can the gentleman couple with that a request 
to go back and do the same thing in the other groups? 

Mr. TABER. I will when this is completed. 

Mr. GOSS. I do not think it would be fair to have it 
apply to one group and not to the other. 

Mr. TABER. I think that could be done. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taser to the amendment offered by 
Mr. Cocuran of Missouri: Strike out of the amendment offered 
by Mr. Cocuran of Missouri the language “for disability rated by 
the Veterans’ Bureau in excess of 10 per cent,” so that the 
amendment will read: “ No part of the appropriation made in this 
act shall be available for pay, allowances, or traveling or other 
expenses of any officer of the Organized Reserves who may be 


drawing a pension, disability allowance, disability. compensation, 
or retired pay from the Government of the United States.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment to 
the amendment because, as the amendment stands, it would 
broaden the base beyond what the War Department is now 
permitting. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I studied the amendment of my distin- 
guished colleague from Missouri [Mr. CocHran], which was 
passed Saturday, and I voted for that amendment, believing 
it affected everyone. I believe no man should be in the 
National Guard or in the Reserve Officers’ Corps who is 
more than 10 per cent disabled, but I do not believe this 
should be put on a basis of compensation. Why should we 
stop a man who is 12 per cent disabled, who is getting 
compensation of 12 per cent, and then allow a man to 
come from civil life into the guard or into the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps who is 40 per cent disabled? I am 
against the amendment we passed Saturday and the one the 
gentleman offers to-day. I think no man should be allowed 
in the National Guard or the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps who is more than 10 per cent disabled, whether he is 
getting disability compensation or not, and I am going to 
vote against this amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the 
amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment as amended. 

The question was taken, and the amendment, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No portion of the appropriation shall be expended for the pay 
of a reserve officer on active duty for a longer period than 15 
days, except such as may be detailed for duty with the War De- 
partment General Staff under section 3a and section 5b of the 
Army reorganization act approved June 4, 1920 (U. S. C., title 10, 
secs. 26, 37), or who may be detailed for courses of instruction 
at the general or special service schools of the Army, or who may 
be detailed for duty as instructors at civilian military training 
camps, appropriated for in this act, or who may be detailed for 
duty with tactical units of the Air Corps, as provided in section 
37a of the Army reorganization act approved June 4, 1920 (U. S. C., 
title 10, sec. 369): Provided, That the pay and allowances of such 
additional officers and nurses of the Medical Reserve Corps as are 
required to supplement the like officers and nurses of the Regular 
Army in the care of beneficiaries of the United States Veterans’ 
Administration treated in Army hospitals may be paid from the 
funds allotted to the War Department by that bureau under 
existing law. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 47 and insert the same change in the amend- 
ment adopted there as the one that was adopted with respect 
to the Organized Reserve, so the same amendment will apply 
to the National Guard. 


Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 
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Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, they say that wealth makes 
a nation conservative. In the light of this bill, “ conserva- 
tive“ should be translated pacifistic and miserly toward its 
own defense and defenders.” 

The framers of our Declaration of Independence wrote 
into it never a word about economy. Why? Because they 
were just plain patriots—nothing more. There was not a 
pacifist nor a self-serving politician in the whole glorious 
number. If some Members of this Congress had been Mem- 
bers of that, they would doubtless have persuaded it, as they 
seem to have persuaded themselves, that economy was the 
paramount, supreme, and immediate duty of that Congress 
and would be of every succeeding Congress. At least, I am 
sure they would have tried. 

Those men had a vision of a “separate and equal station 
among the powers of the earth” for the nation they hoped 
to found, independent of and secure from molestation or 
menace by any nation on earth. They realized the difficul- 
ties and hazards of their doubtful enterprise. But they 
loved the child of their hopes. Therefore, they wrote into 
the inspired document neither a word, a syllable, nor a letter 
as to economy in the prosecution of their purpose. 

On the contrary each of them pledged to every other one, 
and to their common cause, his life, his fortune, and his 
sacred honor. That was everything on earth they had, or 
would ever have. 

Now, 157 years after that Declaration was given to the 
world, the Nation they founded has grown vastly rich. And 
at a time the rest of the world is an armed camp, when war 
is raging in both hemispheres, when this Nation has no 
friend north, south, east, or west of her except poor, dis- 
tracted, despoiled, and helpless China, pacifism, denying its 
identity, and masquerading as patriotic economy, pecks at, 
gnaws at, whittles down our national defense, and gloats 
over what is miscalled “ economy ” to the extent of $12,000,- 
000. What a travesty! 

This Nation ought to have the greatest navy on and under 
the seven seas. It ought to have the greatest fleet of air- 
planes in the sky. And it ought to have a trained civilian 
army strong enough to beat back the armies of any two 
nations on earth. 

Poverty never destroyed a people in all history. Wealth 
has caused the downfall of many a mighty nation. Pacifism 
and a penny-pinching, nickle-gripping, miserly disregard of 
its national defense and defenders will write Mene, mene, 
tekel, upharsin” on temple and palace walls of any nation. 

I realize the need of economy in Government expense in 
the present exigency. I realize that lowered commodity 
prices make reductions of expense possible. But I protest 
that advantage should not be taken of that situation to 
impair the efficiency or reduce the personnel of any arm of 
our national defense. 

No man on this floor is more earnestly in favor of economy 
that Iam. But economy is not the paramount, supreme, or 
immediate duty of this Congress. It never was of any Con- 
gress. It never will be. The always-immediate and the 
always-paramount duty of Congress is to pass on to later 
generations unimpaired the mighty heritage won by our 
fathers and bequeathed in trust to us. 

Without adequate national defense that duty can not be 
discharged. 

If we need an object lesson of what we would be without 
it, we need only consider China to-day—rich, fat, defense- 
less, and the prey of any rapacious, predatory nation that 
desires to despoil her. 

It has been truly said that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. Likewise and with equal truth it can be said that 
eternal preparedness is the price of security and tran- 
quillity. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
CITIZENS” MILITARY TRAINING 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


For the procurement, maintenance, and issue, under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, to institu- 
tions at which one or more units of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps are maintained, of such public animals, means of transporta- 
tion, supplies, tentage, equipment, and uniforms as he may deem 
necessary, including cleaning and laundering of uniforms and 
clothing at camps; and to forage, at the expense of the United 
States, public animals so issued, and to pay commutation in lieu 
of uniforms at a rate to be fixed annually by the Secretary of 
War; for transporting said animals and other authorized supplies 
and equipment from place of issue to the several institutions and 
training camps and return of same to place of issue when neces- 
sary; for purchase of training manuals, including Government 
publications and blank forms; for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of camps for the further practical instruction of the mem- 
bers of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and for transporting 
members of such corps to and from such camps, and to subsist 
them while traveling to and from such camps and while remaining 
therein so far as appropriations will permit or, in lieu of transport- 
ing them to.and from such camps and subsisting them while en 
route, to pay them travel allowance at the rate of 5 cents per mile 
for the distance by the shortest usually traveled route from the 
places from which they are authorized to proceed to the camp and 
for the return travel thereto, and to pay the return travel pay in 
advance of the actual performance of the travel; for expenses inci- 
dent to the use, including upkeep and depreciation costs, of sup- 
plies, equipment, and matériel furnished in accordance with law 
from stocks under the control of the War Department; for pay for 
students attending advanced camps at the rate prescribed for 
soldiers of the seventh grade of the Regular Army; for the pay- 
ment of commutation of subsistence to members of the senior 
division of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, at a rate not ex- 
ceeding the cost of the garrison ration prescribed for the Army, as 
authorized in the act approved June 3, 1916, as amended by the act 
approved June 4, 1920 (U. S. C., title 10, sec. 387); for medical and 
hospital treatment until return to their homes and further medi- 
cal treatment after arrival at their homes, subsistence during 
hospitalization and until furnished transportation to their homes, 
and transportation when fit for travel to their homes of members 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps who suffer personal injury 
in line of duty while en route to or from and while at camps of 
instruction under the provisions of section 47a of the national 
defense act approved June 3, 1916 (U. S. C., title 10, sec. 441), as 
amended; and for the cost of preparation and transportation to 
their homes and burial expenses of the remains of members of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps who die while attending camps of 
instruction as provided in the act approved April 26, 1928 (U. S. C., 
Supp. V, title 10, sec. 455); for mileage, traveling expenses, or 
transportation, for transportation of dependents, and for 
and transportation of baggage, as authorized by law, for officers, 
warrant officers, and enlisted men of the Regular Army traveling on 
duty pertaining to or on detail to or relief from duty with the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; for the maintenance, repair, and 
operation of motor vehicles, $3,354,211, of which $400,000 shall be 
available immediately: Provided, That the Secretary of War is 
authorized to issue, without charge, in lieu of purchase, for the 
use of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, so many horses now 
belonging to the Regular Army as he may consider desirable: Pro- 
vided, That uniforms and other equipment or material issued to 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in accordance with law shall be 
furnished from surplus or reserve stocks of the War Department 
without payment from this appropriation, except for actual ex- 
pense incurred in the manufacture or issue: Provided further, 
That in no case shall the amount paid from this appropriation for 
uniforms, equipment, or material furnished to the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps from stocks under the control of the War Depart- 
ment be in excess of the price current at the time the issue is 
made: Provided further, That none of the funds appropriated in 
this act shall be used for the organization or maintenance of an 
additional number of mounted, motor transport, or tank units in 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in excess of the number in 
existence on January 1, 1928: Provided further, That none of the 
funds appropriated in this act shall be available for any expense 
on account of any student in Air Corps, Medical Corps, Dental 
Corps, or veterinary units not a member of such units on May 5, 
1932, but such stoppage of further enrollments shall not interfere 
with the maintenance of existing units: Provided, further, That 
none of the funds appropriated elsewhere in this act, except for 
printing and binding and pay and allowances of officers and en- 
listed men of the Regular Army, shall be used for expenses in 
connection with the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amenment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Barpour: On page 55, line 16, strike 
out the following: “, Medical Corps, Dental Corps, or veterinary.” 
Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, the bill, in the language 

in which it was reported, carries a provision similar to that 
carried in the bill for the present fiscal year; that is, it 
| eliminates Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units of the 
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Medical Corps, Dental Corps, and the veterinary units, ex- 
cept those that were in existence on May 5, 1932. In other 
words, there shall be no further money expended in connec- 
tion with these units except the units that were in exist- 
ence on May 5, 1932, and they will pass out of existence in 

a very short time when the present members graduate. 

The Medical Corps, the Dental Corps, and the veterinary 
units have always been maintained as a part of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, the purpose of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps being, as you all know, to train young men 
to become officers in case of an emergency. 

These activities of the Medical Corps, Dental Corps, and 
veterinary units are all part of a well-organized Army, and 
the training these young men have been receiving is to fit 
them to do work in connection with these branches in case 
they are called into active service. 

It has been contended that a physician or a surgeon may 
enjoy an excellent reputation and standing in his practice; 
but when he is called into military service, he is required 
to perform duties with regard to which he has no knowledge 
whatsoever; and for this reason the training these young 
men receive in these units, in the medical schools, dental 
schools, and veterinary schools is special training to prepare 
them for military duties if they should be called on to ren- 
der military service. 

I believe the training is essential to a well-organized Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps. There have been attacks 
heretofore on this organization, restricting the training of 
this corps, and there is a movement in the country to-day to 
eliminate this organization from our national defense sys- 
tem. I am not going to say this is just a chiseling process 
to weaken the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; but if this 
amendment is not adopted, these activities will not be car- 
ried on in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps after the 
students who were in the organization on May 5, 1932, shall 
have graduated from college. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to carry on these units at the medical schools, 
dental schools, and veterinary schools. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment in pursuance of an agreement I had with 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Beepy to the amendment offered by 
Mr. Barsour: Page 55, line 16, after the word “ Corps,” strike out 
the words Medical Corps.” 

Mr. BEEDY. The effect of my amendment is simply this, 
that the medical unit will be permitted to get its training. 
The gentleman from Mississippi told me that he would agree 
to my amendment but would not agree to permit the Dental 
Corps or the veterinary units to go into training. I agreed 
with him that I would not press the full amendment, and I 
am carrying out in good faith the agreement I made with 
him. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, this matter was submitted 
by General Patterson to Doctor Smovich, and Doctor Smo- 
vicH came to Chairman Byrns, and after fully discussing 
the matter it was agreed, and I was a party to the agree- 
ment with Doctor Smowich, that we would except medical 
units only; that is, that medical units might be maintained 
as they had prior to the present fiscal year. The subcom- 
mittee had felt that there was no necessity to give about 
$100 a year to students taking the medical, dental, or 
veterinary courses in colleges, but I finally acceded and 
agreed not to oppose an amendment to let the medical stu- 
dents go in, even though the Government would be called 
upon to pay $100 a year toward their college expenses. 
However, it was agreed to continue the restriction adopted 
last year looking to the ultimate elimination of dental and 
veterinary units at colleges. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I will. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that General Patterson agreed to this? 3 
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Mr. COLLINS. I understood that he was agreeable to 
it. I never would have made a one-sided agreement, and I 
distinctly understood that the arrangement would not meet 
with his opposition. I understood that an amendment, 
therefore, in the absence of Doctor Srrovicu, was going to 
be offered by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BEEDY] pro- 
viding for the continuation of medical units, but not veter- 
inary or dental units. I was very much surprised to hear 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. BARBOUR]. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The first that I heard that General Pat- 
terson, the Chief of the Medical Corps, was agreeable to 
this was from the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLLINS. Does the gentleman accept the amend- 
ment by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BEEDY]? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; if it is agreeable to the Medical 
Department. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi stated, Doctor Srrovicn, who is not in the Chamber 
at present, was approached by General Patterson because 
Doctor SrrovicH was a medical man and would understand 
the situation. General Patterson told him that he could 
not agree to my amendment. I was not present at the 
time, but General Patterson said, so I am informed, that 
he would not object. He wrote a letter to Doctor Smovicu, 
and I have a copy of his letter in my files, in which he said 
he could not agree to my amendment because it put him in 
the position of going back on the dental and veterinary 
units. 

Mr. COLLINS. I must say that the way this matter has 
been presented here comes as a very great surprise to me 
and is wholly contrary to the understanding I have related. 

I wish to state that if this amendment of the gentle- 
man from California is adopted it will mean this: There 
are in the medical units now 2,155 college boys. There are 
536 in the Dental Corps units, and 251 in the veterinary 
units, making a total of 2,942. If the amendment prevails, 
we may expect that number will increase to the strength 
of such units before the limitation was placed on last year’s 
bill, or to 4,690. Assuming one-half of that number would 
be advanced students, and that is a fair assumption, then 
there would be 2,345 who would be in a status to receive 
the maximum emoluments authorized by law. That num- 
ber will receive commutation of subsistence, at 25 cents a 
day for 296 days. That, multiplied by 2,345, amounts to 
$173,530. Pay at camps, 70 cents a day, multiplied by 2,345, 
amounts to $49,245. 

Subsistence in kind, at 50 cents a day, $35,175; transporta- 
tion at an average of $27 each, for 2,345 of them, $63,315; 
uniforms, one every two years, at an average of $9.75, 
$21,691, or a total of $342,956. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. . 

Mr. BARBOUR. The amendment does not add anything 
to the appropriation. 

Mr. COLLINS. The placing of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment in this bill will impose upon the Treasury of the 
United States when these units get back to their former 
strength an additional expenditure of $342,956 over the 
amount that would be expended if this language were elimi- 
nated which the gentleman is trying to put back into the 
bill. I have given you the figures. If you are going to send 
medical students and dental students and veterinary stu- 
dents to college and pay approximately $100 each toward 
their expenses, let us have everybody march up to the table 
and take “a piece of the pie.” Let us train law students, 
library students, and boys that are studying to be teachers; 
let us take them all in, because the Army is using lawyers, 
school-teachers, and librarians the same as they are medicos, 
veterinarians, and dentists; but in order to be just as liberal, 
as I think the Congress should, I was willing to accept the 
medical units and eliminate the dentists and the veteri- 
narians. 
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Certainly there is no sense in training veterinary or dental 
students at the expense of the Government of the United 
States or in sending them to college and paying part of their 
expenses, as this amendment undertakes to do. A man 
knows how to fill a tooth just as well whether the Govern- 
ment pays part of his college expenses or not, and another 
man knows how to doctor a horse if he be a graduate in the 
science of veterinary surgery, whether the Government pays 
part of his college expenses or not. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Are we not dispensing with horses? 

Mr. COLLINS. We are supposed to be beginning on that 
program. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that he would accept the amendment so ge as it relates to 
the Medical Corps? 

Mr. COLLINS. I said that. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. COLLINS. That will mean, in due course, an addi- 
tional expenditure of $250,000 per annum. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It will not mean that much, or any 
more than is carried in the bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. It means that $250,000. per annum more, 
in due course, will be taken from the Treasury: of the United 
States than would be taken therefrom if the language that 
the gentleman has offered is eliminated. 

Mr. BARBOUR. But it does not add a single dollar to 
the appropriation carried in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to modify my amendment, 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 

_that debate upon this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto do now close. ; 

Mr. SWICK. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. COLLINS. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that debate 
3 this paragraph and all amendments thereto do now 
close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to amend my amendment by striking out all after the 
words Medical Corps.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. The other is just as faulty, 
because the other will cost $250,000 additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McMILLAN: Page 54, line 18, after 
the word “ vehicles,” strike out the figures $3,354,211 ” and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “ $3,836,211.” 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, this is a rather impor- 
tant amendment, and I ask unanimous consent to speak 
upon the amendment for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
asks unanimous consent to address the committee for five 
minutes upon the pending amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection, pro- 
vided the time allowed be 10 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Was the motion made by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi to close debate upon the pending 
amendment or upon the paragraph and all amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was to close debate upon the para- 
graph and all amendments thereto. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South Carolina? 
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Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, did the Chair incorporate 
the 10 minutes in the request? 

The CHAIRMAN. -The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that debate continue for 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I should like the 
privilege of speaking for five minutes on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from South Carolina that he may address 
the committee for five minutes? 

Mr. COLLINS.. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate be extended for 15 minutes, in order to 
discuss this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that time for debate on the proposed amendment be limited 
to 10 minutes, recognition to be within the power of the 
Chair, so that there may be an opportunity for Members 
to address the committee upon this amendment and. upon 
any bona fide amendment that is offered in debate upon the 
measure, at least to have the amendment explained, in the 
interest of intelligent legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman? 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the enacting clause. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
MoMrLLax ]. It is a very important amendment as it also 
has a bearing upon the citizens’ military training camps. 
The committee recently adopted an amendment with ref- 
erence to the reserve officers, indicating the state of mind 
of the membership of this House, and indicating the state 
of mind of the people of the United States. If there is 
one thing the people of the United States want, it is the 
knowledge that we have an adequate defense on land and 
sea. The people of the United States are perfectly willing 
to pay the price for adequate national defense, recognizing 
the fact that the price we pay is a premium for protection, 
just the same as we pay a premium for the protection of our 
property, and as we pay a premium on life insurance in 
order to assure protection to our loved ones after we take 
the journey. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McMILLAN. May I say that my amendment seeks to 
put back into the bill the 42-day training period that has 
been heretofore carried on by the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, $300,000 of which is to provide for the uniforms, 
which are now taken away, and $70,000 for ammunition for 
training purposes. Those are the three items that are taken 
care of in the amendment which I have offered, totaling 
$482,000. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McMILLAN] said it would take away all of the uniforms. 

Mr. McMILLAN. No; not take away all of the uniforms, 
but it simply reduces the reserve for uniforms by $300,000. 

Mr. SNELL. As a matter of fact, has it not been shown 
from time to time that we have ample reserves in every line, 
uniforms and clothing of all kinds? 

Mr. McMILLAN. We have a reserve to provide for 
1,000,000 men in an emergency, but this $300,000 is going 
directly into that reserve, and no one can tell when an 
emergency may arise, and for that reason we should not 
undertake to go into the reserves to such an extent as this. 

Mr. SNELL. Does that reserve include supplies that have 
been distributed among the various camps of the country? 
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As I understand, we have all the supplies in the various 
encampments, in addition to what is put in here as reserves, 
and we have ample for every possible need. 

Mr. McMILLAN. This reserve supply is used for the 
Regular Army for emergency purposes. 

Mr. SNELL. That is true, but these men can get it just 
the same, and this would increase the appropriation for 
supplies $300,000. 

Mr. McMILLAN, It was passed on by the Budget, and 
the Budget has approved this item. 

Mr. SNELL. But we have had it proven to us time and 
time again that we have more uniforms and extra supplies 
of that kind than we need. I think that is one place where 
we could cut down, without in any way impairing our regu- 
lar national defense. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL] would be agreeable to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McMuittan], if it were reduced to $300,000? 

Mr. SNELL. That is one item that is more deserving of 
consideration than the others. I do not know about the 
others. If we have ample supplies of that kind, it does not 
seem that we ought to incur such an expense. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My position is to preserve what na- 
tional defense we have. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Those of us who are trying to keep 
within reason in voting for increases in appropriations 
would like to know the facts upon which the gentleman is 
claiming this amendment should be passed by the commit- 
tee. Does the gentleman know anything about the facts in 
the case? ' 

Mr. McCORMACK. The distinguished gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McMrtan] ably presented the facts, 
but in amplification might I suggest to the gentleman from 
Alabama that the main purpose is to increase the training 
period from 30 days to 42 days, and to permit an increase 
in the training of approximately 4,000 of these young men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] has expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion. 

Mr. Chairman, the Budget carried $600,000 in three differ- 
ent items for the purchase of clothing for issue at schools 
which do not have a distinctive uniform. The latter schools 
receive a cash allowance on account of their uniforms. To 
other schools issues are made in kind either from stock or 
special purchases. In other words, it is not new to issue 
clothing to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps out of 
stocks that we have on hand. Not a dime of this $600,000 
would go to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps trainees 
next year. It would be used in the purchase or manu- 
facture of perhaps a little dressier outfit than is used by 
the Regular Army and the National Guard. However, with 
an enormous quantity of uniforms on hand, enough in some 
items to last this Government at least 10 years—I gave you 
the quantities the other day—we did not see any sense of 
adding approximately $600,000 for the purchase of addi- 
tional uniforms to be put into warehouses over the country, 
and that would be the net result if we did not issue from 
existing stocks. We did not eliminate the entire amount, 
however. Perhaps we should have. We allowed just one- 
half of the estimate. We reduced the item from $600,000 to 
$300,000. That is the major part of the increase involved in 
the pending amendment. 

Another item is $98,750 for subsistence. Three years ago 
subsistence of these young men at camp was estimated to 
cost 59 cents a day. At.that time the subsisting of an enlisted 
man in the Army was estimated to cost 51 cents. The sub- 
sistence for the enlisted personnel of the Army now costs 29 
cents instead of 51 cents. We have reduced the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps subsistence item from 59 cents to 
50 cents. Certainly that is liberal 
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Another item involved in the proposed increase is ammuni- 
tion, $70,122. We found they were going to purchase for 
these young men next year $70,122 more ammunition than 
was appropriated for in 1933, even though their camp train- 
ing would be shortened by 12 days; so we eliminated that 
increase. 

The remainder of the reduction proposed by the com- 
mittee is made up of $28,500 for the purchase of horses 
and $60,426 for reduced commodity costs, extending to for- 
age and a miscellaneous lot of proposed procurements. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, not a single Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps trainee will be denied a single thing in the world 
that he has now except a lesser amount for subsistence. 

Mr. SNOW. How about the number of days of training? 

Mr. COLLINS. The days of training, since the matter 
has been mentioned by the gentleman from Maine, are not 
involved in this amendment. I dare say they will be in- 
volved in another one. The national defense act provides 
the maximum number of days these young men may be 
trained as 42. The Budget contemplates that next year 
they should be given 30 days’ training, and the committee 
has accepted the Budget recommendation. That is twice as 
much summer training as the National Guard gets and is 
very liberal. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my motion. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object, 
merely to reiterate my plea uttered a few moments ago to 
the chairman of the subcommittee having this measure in 
charge and to others who have most of the responsibility, 
that notwithstanding any unanimous-consent request or 
agreement which may be entered into, and notwithstand- 
ing any motion limiting debate which may be carried, that ` 
there may be opportunity to explain and discuss at least 
briefly any bona fide amendment which may be offered to 
this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McMitran) there were—ayes 15, noes 35. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McMILLAN: Page 54, line 18, after 
the word “ vehicle,” strike out “ $3,354,211 ” and insert the figures 
" $3,536,211." 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MILITARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


For the procurement and issue as provided in section 55c of 
the act approved June 4, 1920 (U. S. C., title 10, sec. 1180), and 
in section 1225, Revised Statutes, as amended, under such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, to schools 
and colleges, other than those provided for in section 40 of the 
act above referred to, of such arms, tentage, and equipment, and 
of ammunition, targets, and target materials, including the trans- 
porting of same, and the overhauling and repair of articles issued, 
as the Secretary of War shall deem necessary for proper military 
training in said schools and colleges, $8,900. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BARBOUR: On page 56, after line 13, 
insert a new paragraph, as follows: 
“ CITIZENS’ MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS 


For furnishing, at the expense of the United States, to warrant 
officers, enlisted men, and civilians attending training camps 
maintained under the provisions of section 47d of the national 
defense act of June 8, 1916, as amended (U. S. C., title 10, sec. 442), 
uniforms, including altering, fitting, washing, and cleaning when 
necessary, subsistence, or subsistence allowances, and transporta- 
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tion, or transportation allowances, as prescribed in said section 
47d, as amended; for such expenditures as are authorized by said 
section 47d as may be necessary for the establishment and main- 
tenance of said camps, including recruiting and advertising there- 
for, and the cost of maintenance, repair, and operation of 
passenger-carrying vehicles; for expenses incident to the use, 
including upkeep and depreciation costs, of supplies, equipment, 
and matériel furnished in accordance with law from stocks under 
the control of the War Department; for gymnasium and athletic 
supplies (not exceeding $20,000); for mileage, reimbursement of 
traveling expenses, or allowance in lieu thereof as authorized by 
law, for officers of the Regular Army and Organized Reserves 
traveling on duty in connection with citizens’ military training 
camps; for purchase of training manuals, including Government 
publications and blank forms; for medical and hospital treatment, 
subsistence, and transportation, in case of injury in line of duty, 
of members of the citizens’ military training camps and for trans- 
portation and burial of remains of any such members who die 
while undergoing training or hospital treatment, as provided in 
the act of April 26, 1928 (U. S. C., Supp. V, title 10, secs. 454, 455); 
in all, $2,603,624: Provided, That the funds herein appropriated 
shall not be used for the training of any persons in the first year 
or lowest course, who shall have reached his twenty-fourth birth- 
day before the date of enrollment: Provided further, That in the 
selection of trainees to attend such camps preference shall be 
- given to persons who are unemployed or the heads of whose 
families are unemployed and who are otherwise qualified: Pro- 
vided further, That none of the funds appropriated elsewhere in 
this act except for printing and binding and for pay and allow- 
ances of officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army shall be 
used for expenses in connection with citizens’ military training 
camps: Provided further, That uniforms and other equipment or 
matériel furnished in accordance with law for use at citizens’ 
military training camps shall be furnished from surplus or reserve 
stocks of the War Department without payment from this appro- 
priation, except for actual expense incurred in the manufacture 
or issue: Provided further, That in no case shall the amount paid 
from this appropriation for uniforms, equipment, or matériel 
furnished in accordance with law for use at citizens’ military 
training camps from stocks under control of the War Department 
be in excess of the price current at the time the issue is made.” 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McCormack). The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COLLINS. The amendment conflicts with section 
47d of the national defense act, which relates to training 
camps. This particular section reads in part as follows: 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to maintain upon 
military reservations or elsewhere schools or camps for the military 
instruction and training with a view to their appointment as 
reserve officers or noncommissioned officers or such warrant offi- 
cers, enlisted men, and civilians as may be selected upon their own 
application. . 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from California 
includes the following language: 

That in the selection of trainees to attend such camps prefer- 


ence shall be given to persons who are unemployed or the heads 
of whose families are unemployed and who are otherwise qualified. 


That language, I submit, modifies the provisions of sec- 
tion 47d of the national defense act, and, therefore, is not 
in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California 
desire to be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, instead of being in con- 
flict with section 47d of the national defense act, I con- 
tend that the amendment and the language particularly 
referred to by the gentleman from Mississippi is in complete 
harmony with section 47d of the national defense act. 

The amendment and the language objected to provides 
that in the selection of trainees to attend the camps, prefer- 
ence shall be given to persons who are unemployed or the 
heads of whose families are unemployed and who are other- 
wise qualified. Section 47d of the national defense act 
provides: 

That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to maintain upon 
military reservations or elsewhere schools or camps for the mili- 
tary instruction and training with a view to their appointment as 
reserve officers or noncommissioned officers of such warrant officers, 
enlisted men, and civilians as may be selected upon their own 
application. 

Further on in the same section it provides for the trans- 
portation to the camps of these young men from whatever 
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place they are authorized to proceed. The last provision of 
the section is that the Secretary of War is authorized fur- 
ther to prescribe the course of theoretical and practical 
instruction to be pursued by the persons attending the 
camps authorized by this section, to fix the periods during 
which such camps shall be maintained, to prescribe rules 
and regulations for the governing thereof, and to employ 
thereat officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men of the 
Regular Army in such numbers and upon such duties as he 
may designate. 

Section 47d of the national defense act leaves this entire 
matter of citizens’ military training camps and the selection 
of the trainees and the training that they, shall receive 
almost entirely to the discretion of the Secretary of War. 

The Secretary of War could, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 47d, provide for training of young men of not more 
than 6 feet in height or young men with blue eyes. Simply 
providing that preference shall be given to those who are 
unemployed or the sons of heads of families who are unem- 
ployed does not add any additional duty to those prescribed. 
for the Secretary of War by section 47d of the national de- 
fense act. The other qualifications remain the same, and 
the amendment merely prescribes one method of exercising 
the discretion that the national defense act confers on the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, following the logic of 
the gentleman’s argument you would come to the necessary 
conclusion that the amendment is not in order. 

The gentleman makes the gravamen of his argument that 
discretion is lodged by the national defense act in the Secre- 
tary of War as to who shall be sent to the training camps. 
Congress is attempting by the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California to restrict the discretion. I am 
not arguing the merits of the proposal, but the cold propo- 
sition of whether or not it is legislatively permissible, under 
the rules of the House. The gentleman by his amendment 
is interfering with the discretion that is now lodged by law 
with the Secretary of War, and if you can interfere with 
the discretion of the Secretary of War in determining the 
trainees, in this instance, you can interfere with his discre- 
tion by increasing the age or by qualifying the act in other 
ways. 

This is not a limitation. This is a direction that prefer- 
ence shall be given to trainees who are unemployed or to 
sons of those who are out of employment. 

There are numerous decisions that where an amendment 
impinges on the discretion of the Cabinet officer involved, it 
invades the parliamentary rule that no legislation shall be 
incorporated in an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McCormack). 
to rule. 

While the Chair has a very sympathetic regard for the 
purposes of the proposed amendment, particularly in these 
days, nevertheless that is not the question that presents it- 
self to the Chair. The question is whether or not the pro- 
vision is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

It is very clear to the Chair that the amendment is legis- 
lation: It changes existing law in that it deprives the Sec- 
retary of War of the discretion that he now has with respect 
to these applications. For this reason the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 

similar to the one just offered and ruled out, with the lan- 
guage to which a point of order was sustained stricken out, 
and ask unanimous consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read, inasmuch as the amendment has just been 
read. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers 
an amendment and asks unanimous consent that the 
amendment be considered as read and be printed in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The Chair is ready 
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The amendment is as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BARBOUR: Page 56, after line 13, in- 

sert a new paragraph, as follows: 
“ CITIZENS’ MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS 

“For furnishing, at the expense of the United States, to war- 
rant officers, enlisted men, and civilians attending training camps 
maintained under the provisions of section 47d of the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended (U. S. C., title 10, sec. 
442), uniforms, including altering, fitting, washing, and cleaning 
when necessary, subsistence, or subsistence allowances, and trans- 
portation, or transportation allowances, as prescribed in said sec- 
tion 47d, as amended; for such expenditures as are authorized by 
said section 47d as may be necessary for the establishment and 
maintenance of said camps, including recruiting and advi 
therefor, and the cost of maintenance, repair, and operation of 
passenger-carrying vehicles; for expenses incident to the use, in- 
cluding upkeep and depreciation costs, of supplies, equipment, 
and matériel furnished in accordance with law from stocks under 
the control of the War Department; for gymnasium and athletic 
supplies (not exceeding $20,000); for mileage, reimbursement of 
traveling „or allowance in lieu thereof as authorized by 
law, for officers of the Regular Army and Organized Reserves 
traveling on duty in connection with citizens’ military 
camps; for purchase of training manuals, including Government 
‘publications and blank forms; for medical and hospital treat- 
ment, subsistence, and transportation, in case of injury in line 
of duty, of members of the citizens’ military training camps and 
for transportation and burial of remains of any such members 
who die while undergoing training or hospital treatment, as pro- 
vided in the act of April 26, 1928 (U. S. C., Supp. V, title 10, 
Secs. 454, 455); in all, $2,500,000: Provided, That the funds herein 
appropriated shall not be used for the training of any person in 
the first year or lowest course who shall have reached his twenty- 
fourth birthday before the date of enrollment: Provided further, 
That none of the funds appropriated elsewhere in this act except 
for printing and binding and for pay and allowances of officers 
and enlisted men of the Regular Army shall be used for expenses 
in connection with citizens’ military camps: Provided 
further, That uniforms and other equipment or matériel fur- 
nished in accordance with law for use at citizens’ military train- 
ing camps shall be furnished from surplus or reserve stocks of 
the War Department without payment from this appropriation, 
except for actual expense incurred in the manufacture or issue: 
Provided further, That in no case shall the amount paid from 
this appropriation for uniforms, equipment, or matériel furnished 
in accordance with law for use at citizens’ military training camps 
from stocks under control of the War Department be in excess 
of the price current at the time the issue is made.” 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, this amendment will re- 
store to the bill the citizens’ military training camps which 
have been entirely eliminated. The Budget estimates pro- 
vided $1,000,000 for the training of 13,000 trainees. For the 
past several years these camps have been carried on and 
37,500 trainees have been provided for. The Subcommittee 
and the Committee on Appropriations struck from the bill 
all provision for the citizens’ military training camps for 
the fiscal year 1934. 

This amendment will carry on the citizens’ military train- 
ing Camp activities exactly the same as those activities have 
been carried on during the past several years. It will add 
$2,500,000 to the bill, or $1,500,000 more than was recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget. 

It seems to me that this year of all years we should carry 
on these activities which affect directly the young men of 
the country between the ages of 17 and 24. 

I would like to have seen the provision of the amendment 
that has just gone out on a point of order retained. It 
would have given preference in the selection of trainees to 
young men who are unemployed. I think even though it 
is not in the bill, the Secretary of War would have the right 
to put it into effect in carrying out the discretion that is 
conferred upon him by section 47D of the national defense 
act. I believe if the Secretary does carry out this sugges- 
tion he will have the whole-hearted approval of all the peo- 
ple of the United States, because of all years this is the year 
when we should do something for the young men who have 
no work and many of whom have no homes. This would 
occupy their time and attention for a period of 30 days dur- 
ing the coming summer months. It would give them some- 
thing to do under wholesome conditions. They would get 
nourishing food and, by no means least in importance, they 
would realize that their Government has an interest in their 
welfare. It has been contended here that these citizens’ 
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military training camps are not justified because they have 
only supplied somewhat over 2,000 officers to the Organized 
Reserve. The primary purpose of the citizens’ military 
training camps is not to furnish officers for the Organized 
Reserve, but is to give to young men the benefit of training 
in the fundamentals of military science, and, as the national 
defense act specifically says, to furnish officer material to the 
organized reserve and to furnish noncommissioned officer 
material in case of an emergency. 

It seems to me this expenditure would be well justified 
this year. There has recently come to my office, and prob- 
ably to the offices of several other Members of the House, 
delegations of the war mothers, the gold-star mothers, 
who have come to urge that this amendment be adopted. 
These good ladies were in my office just this morning, and 
stated to me that many of the war mothers, the mothers 
who lost their sons in the World War, feel that if their 
sons had had the benefit of training such as can be obtained 
at the citizens’ military training camps their sons would 
be alive to-day. This is the feeling of these mothers, who 
have made a great sacrifice. They are asking that the Con- 
gress adopt this amendment in order that young men may 
have the benefit of this limited military training, so that if 
they are ever called upon, as these women’s sons were called 
upon, in defense of their country they will at least have had 
Some training that will better equip them to protect them- 
selves and defend themselves than were the sons of these 
good women. 

(Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word of the proposed amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am impelled to speak with reference to 
the pending amendment only by the conviction that the 
Citizens Military Training Camp is one of the most impor- 
tant parts of our system of national defense. 

I have seen a great deal of the work of this organization. 
I do not wish to speak in any persona! sense, but a short 
time ago—I think it was last year or the year before—I was 
asked by the governor of my State to represent him at the 
training camp at the Jefferson Barracks, Mo., on the 
occasion of their annual field day. 

I gratefully accepted the commission. While there I 
carefully familiarized myself with the work going on under 
Colonel Fall, a fine officer of the Regular Army. There I 
saw these boys of the citizens’ military training camp pass 
in review before me with the precision of trained soldiers. 
I was thrilled with pride that these sons of my own State of 
Illinois had proved themselyes to be worthy sons of the 
glorious sons of other heroic days. 

I have seen these boys in many other training camps. I 
have not only seen them there but I well recall the inception 
of this plan by President Roosevelt and Gen. Leonard Wood, 
and I also recall the great glory won by many of the men 
trained in these camps on the field of battle, where they 
owed all their fitness and ability to the expense the Gov- 
ernment had incurred maintaining these camps. 

It would be a great mistake and a great misfortune, in my 
opinion, to discontinue this part of the national defense. 

Particularly this year, to suspend the activities of the 
young men who have started in in the performance of work 
that will enable them to come to the rescue of the United 
States in the hour of her extreme need would be a great 
mistake. This citizens’ military training camp is not train- 
ing for officers only but for the private soldier as well. 

The time that is expended in training these young men 
is one of the finest things, in my opinion, performed by the 
Government of the United States under its system of na- 
tional defense. It does not mean that it merely fits them 
for a career as officer or soldier, but it gives them thor- 
oughly and well the rudiments of warfare, which, God 
forbid, shall ever happen again to this Government. 

But if war does come, in a considerable measure they are 
prepared for the defense of their homes, their land, and 
their country. 
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It not only means preparation for a call to the colors, but 
it prepares them to take care of themselves and their sub- 
ordinates when the time comes. 

One thing more ought not to be ignored in our hour 
of extremity. No young man who has ever gone to a mili- 
tary training camp, who has ever stood in respectful salute 
when the colors came down at the end of the day when 
retreat is sounded has eyer been in favor of communism or 
any other of the radicalisms of the present day. They are 
trained citizens in patriotism. [Applause.] 

Every dollar that has been spent by the Government of the 
United States for the education of these young men has 
returned and will return thousands of dollars in dividends 
to the glory of the United States and to its people. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman has been one of our distin- 
guished Army officers, and I would like to ask him if he will 
give us from his knowledge with respect to the casualties 
and losses between trained and untrained men? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I have not the fig- 
ures, nor do I make or have I ever made any pretense to 
great military knowledge. When I have had opportunity 
to serve the Government, as a vast personal privilege, I have 
done just what I could, just like any other person would 
do. I do not pretend to be an expert, but I do pretend to 
say that experience and statistics show that the men who 
are somewhat trained in the art of military science have a 
Yar greater chance for protection of themselves and of their 
comrades than those who have not been so trained. 

Suppose one of these young men trained in the citizens’ 
military training camp is a noncommissioned officer and 
has had just a little training in leading a gang in play, if 
you want to put it that way, or leading his squad. 

He knows, if he has been thus trained, that one of the 
primary duties as a part of his preferment is to protect 
them and save their lives. He knows that nobody but a fool 
would ever risk his life needlessly in the military service. It 
is one of the cardinal principles taught on all occasions, and 
very early instructions that every soldier and officer should 
preserve himself for the welfare of the Government from all 
unnecessary hazards, unless it is necessary in the line of 
his duty to risk his life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois has expired. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I do not want to weary the House 
at all, but let me call to your attention one instance which 
I have mentioned on the floor before. There was in the 
World War just as fine a regiment as the sun ever shone 
upon; brave, valorous, heroic men, the Princess Pat Regi- 
ment, of the Canadian Expeditionary Forces. They were 
so anxious to go to the assistance of their country and 
their comrades; so anxious to rush to the defense of their 
country and to the aid of the common cause, that, not 
knowing, through their lack of training, the need for caring 
for themselves, they ran into their own barrage, and were 
decimated, because, while they were enthusiastic and val- 
orous and while they were the bravest of the brave, while 
they were wonderfully heroic, they were not, I regret to 
say, trained. 

We can not send all of cur boys to West Point; they can 
not all have a tour of duty in the Army; but we can give 
them a few days of military training and care for the future 
that will be a tower of strength to the Nation, a wonderful 
asset, if war shall ever come. [Applause.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I rise to say that I was with Gen. Leon- 
ard Wood in the War.Department when he conceived these 
great camps in 1913, the Plattsburg camps, of which these 
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camps are the outgrowth. Those camps were the forerun- 
ners of similar camps that we established in May, 1917, in 
which we placed 40,000 young men of this country. It was 
well said that as soon as we put those 40,000 young men in 
these camps we had determined the personnel of the pla- 
toon leaders who in modern warfare have to do with close-up 
fighting. They were the fighting fellows who were trained 
in those camps who led our platoons in war. I think the 
finest experience I had in my 40 years of service was in being 
in charge of one of these camps in Texas, at Leon Springs, 
where we trained 3,500 of these boys to be officers and who 
furnished the nucleus of that fine Ninetieth Division, which 
came from Texas and Oklahoma, and which was one of the 
finest divisions in the war. [Applause.] 

I also had the honor of serving in the War Department 
for five years after the World War, part of that time as 
Assistant Chief of Staff with General Pershing. He gave to 
my special charge these citizens’ military training camps, 
and I know that he took a direct personal interest in those 
camps. I reported to him, while they were going on, prac- 
tically every day of the year. He held the same views that 
Gen. Leonard Wood held, that they are to-day one of the 
most important components of our Army. Let us start our 
boys off right, not only for the value of the military train- 
ing but for the training otherwise they get in those camps, 
for the development of character, intelligence, force, leader- 
ship, teaching them respect for their Government, for the 
fiag, for their country, and also respect for themselves. 
This training will prove a continuing dividend to them 
throughout their lives. They are trained not only to be sol- 
diers but to be good citizens, outstanding men, and in this 
day when discipline in this country, especially among our 
youths, is so weakened, for the sake of the future let us not 
give up this leavening mass. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this paragraph close in 40 minutes, 
10 minutes of that time to be granted to myself at the 
conclusion of the other debate. 

Mr. JEFFERS. And that will be 50 minutes in all? 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that all debate upon the pending para- 
graph and amendments thereto close in 40 minutes, 10 min- 
utes of which time shall be allotted to the gentleman from 
Mississippi, at the conclusion of the debate. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to amend the request by providing that at least another 10 
minutes out of the 40 minutes shall be allotted to those who 
are against the amendment, so that the time shall be 
equally divided. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is a matter that is within the dis- 
cretion of the Chair. 

Mr, BLANTON. Practically all of these gentlemen are 
following the leader on the other side. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Oh, there are plenty over here. 

Mr. BLANTON. I insist that the time be equally divided. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to amend the unanimous-consent request of 
the gentleman from Mississippi by including therein that 
of the 40 minutes one half of the time be allotted to those 
who are opposed to the amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. SWING. I object. Recognition is in the discretion of 
the Chair. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is, Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I object. I ask unan- 
imous consent, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a unanimous-consent re- 
quest is the regular order. I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this amendment be confined to 50 minutes, of 
which 50 minutes one-half shall be allowed to those for and 
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one-half to those against the amendment, and of the time 
given to those against the amendment, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS] shall have 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNERY. . Is that request in order in Committee 
of the Whole? 

The CHAIRMAN. The request submitted by the gentle- 
man from Texas is in order. 

Is there objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 40 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
JEFFERS]. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, I am in hearty accord 
with those members of the committee and of the House who 
have expressed themselves as feeling and believing that the 
citizens’ military training camps constitute one of the most 
important parts of what we might properly term our plan 
of national self-preservation or self-protection, because that 
is what our national plan of self-defense really is, a plan for 
our national protection and preservation. We do not have 
a very large national plan of defense in comparison with 
other nations of the world, but the plan we do have must be 
maintained in all of its component parts for the safety of 
our country.. We learned a great many lessons from bitter 
experience in the World War. 

If you will pardon this reference, I will say that I have 
seen young men sent to the front, actually in the trenches, 
on the firing line, within six weeks after they were drafted 
into the service. It was a tragedy. It seemed a crime; but, 
under the circumstances, I guess it had to happen. We had 
been caught unprepared. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFERS. I decline to yield. 

Mr. COLLINS. General Pershing said otherwise. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Well, now, I assure you that I am speak- 
ing, my friends, from personal experience. Right here I 
will ask any other gentleman here in the House who had 
the honor to command American troops in the front lines if 
what I have stated is true or not, and if they too did not 
have men report to them who had been drafted into the 
Army not more than six weeks prior to the time they landed 
there. I take the liberty of asking the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. BALDRIGE] if that was his experience? 

Mr. BALDRIGE. That is absolutely so. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Under such circumstances men would re- 
port to officers at the front and have to admit that they 
knew very little, if anything, about the equipment they had 
to handle there under stress of war conditions. They came 
to the front oftentimes with rifles recently issued to them 
after they had landed in France, rifles of a type that they 
had not had experience with, and, in many cases, they had 
not had even fundamental training in the handling of par- 
ticular types of equipment, and would not even be sufficiently 
familiar with the setting of the sights, or the operation of 
other mechanism of their equipment. Men with such little 
training could hardly be expected to even know how to 
properly take care of themselves, much less be able to inflict 
any injury to the enemy. In such cases, I have asked men, 
“When were you drafted in the Army?”, and I have had 
them tell me that they had not been in the service more than 
six weeks, and there they were reporting for actual front- 
line duty. Now, this training that is given these boys and 
young men in the citizens’ military training camps, eyen 
though some of them may not take but one year’s training, 
is invaluable to them, and to the Nation they are sent to 
the front to defend if in their time they are called upon 
by this Government to-go to the front in defense of their 
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country. Not only are they prepared, at least to some extent, 
in the fundamentals, so that they might be enabled, if neces- 
sary, to enter the service of their country in the uniform 
with some degree of confidence and self-reliance, but the 
principal beneficial result to be expected from the training 
which these young men now receive in these camps is that 
a great many of them will be sufficiently prepared to in- 
struct others should an emergency arise, and, as we learned 
to our sorrow at the beginning of the World War, what was 
mainly needed was a nucleus of instructors, of all degrees of 
training, in order that the great mass of new recruits might 
be enabled to begin their training immediately. When we 
have paid so heavily the price of unpreparedness, does it not 
seem folly at this time for us to dispense with this very im- 
portant civilian component part of our plan of national 
defense? 

I am as much in favor of real economy as any man here, 
and I am sincerely hopeful that our new administration will 
be able to make every possible wise consolidation in Goy- 
ernment departments and bureaus, and, of course, I hope 
the new administration will also be able to ferret out any 
useless or unnecessary governmental activities and abolish 
same. I hope we will be able to effect substantial savings in 
governmental expense, and still have efficient functioning of 
all necessary and useful governmental activities. However, 
I am obliged to state that I do not feel that it is the better 
part of wisdom to cripple our national plan of self-protec- 
tion, as is proposed in this bill, in the name of economy. I 
believe conscientiously that they would be false economy. 
Every dollar that may be saved in this manner would, if the 
Nation is again caught unprepared, cost us $10 or even $100, 
and the Nation might have to pay for it again as we know 
we had to pay so dearly for our pitiable state of unprepared- 
ness at the beginning of the World War. 

Let me quote from a paper written by a young citizen of 
our Nation who has attended two of these citizens’ military 
training camps in 1931 and 1932. He had just reached 
his eighteenth birthday when he wrote this. In his paper he 
states in part as follows: 

We are the citizens of to-morrow, but we can not all be leaders. 
We can, if trained properly, learn to pick and follow good leader- 
ship. The citizens’ military training camps taught me how to 
follow, and I must know that first if I am ever called on to lead 
snare ‘ I returned home a better citizen both physically and 
men A 

I ray these camps will never be discontinued. Otherwise the 
youth of America will lack that discipline and precision, that abil- 
ity to take orders that comes with military science and tactics. 
Without the camps the ambition in many boys will never be fired. 
I realize that not all boys return home as changed as I, but a great 
55 has told us that one good outweighs a thousand of the 
Oj * 

F been told that it cost the United States approximately 
$10,000 for each man killed or wounded during the World War. 
How small is the cost to build a man at the citizens’ military 
1 camps, and is not the difference the cost of unprepared- 
ness 

We have largely a civilian plan of national defense. The 
National Guard and these reserves comprise the civilian com- 
ponent parts of our plan of national defense. The main- 
tenance of the civilian component parts of our national 
defense depends upon civilian support, and unless we can 
have and hold the support of our civilian population for our 
civilian component parts of our plan of self-defense, those 
civilian component parts will fail and fall, and if we let them 
fall, mark you, we have nothing else to turn to except a 
much larger and much more expensive and much more mili- 
taristic plan, namely, a large standing Army, because, of 
course, the Nation must have some dependable defense. Let 
the people of the Nation ever wake up to the fact at any time 
that the civilian component parts have failed, or have been 
allowed by Congress to fall on account of lack of understand- 
ing and support, they will then be obliged to turn to a vastly 
more militaristic, much more expensive, and larger military 
establishment in the shape of a large standing Army, which 
the people of this Nation really do not want. We must sup- 
port the civilian component parts of our national plan of 
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defense. Let these camps be suspended for one year and I 
fear they would be gone forever. We must not let our plan 
of national defense, largely civilian as it is, fail on account 
of our shortsightedness here to-day. I trust we will adopt the 
amendment offered here now and thus prevent the abandon- 
ment of our citizens’ military training camps. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Jerrers] has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, this is no new question before 
the House of Representatives. Every time it has come up 
for discussion the House has unequivocally placed its ap- 
proval on the continuance of the citizens’ military training 
camps. This is not a question of economy. This is a ques- 
tion of whether we are to-day going to change our entire 
plan of national defense. We went over this very carefully 
several years ago, and it was decided by the Congress of the 
United States to be the future policy of our national defense 
that it would be preferable to have a small standing Army 
and have a National Guard and citizens’ military training 
camps. Those were two of the important parts corollary 
to a small standing Army. Now, if you are going to cut out 
one of those important parts, you are going to change the 
whole policy of our national defense as established a few 
years ago, and our present system is one of the most efficient 
and inexpensive of any nation in the world. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. I yield briefly. 

Mr. MAY. I wonder if the gentleman does not feel about 
as I do about this, that it is infinitely unfair to our Military 
Establishment to ask them to go into the field and defend 
the flag of our country in time of war and then come back 
home and fight the United States through the Congress? 

I am in agreement with what the gentleman says. 

Mr. SNELL. I can not yield for a whole speech. 

I was here in the House before we entered the war, and 
we discussed this in exactly the same way we are discussing 
it here to-day, except there were only a few of us who were 
so vitally interested in national defense. If we had spent a 
little more money in the year previous to our entry into the 
war, not only would we have saved thousands of lives of 
American citizens but millions of dollars in money. 

I maintain that if we are going to continue the policy 
we have agreed on, we must not now absolutely cripple it by 
destroying one of the important component parts of the 
system. 

Every man on this floor knows, with the unsettled condi- 
tions throughout the world, that this is no time to decrease 
or destroy our national defense. If you want to change our 
policy, well and good, but do it by a bill from the Military 
Affairs Committee, but not by refusing to appropriate for a 
part of the establishment that has been agreed on by all. 
Military training is not the only reason why these camps 
should be maintained. They are the only schools where 
we are teaching real Americanism, and if there was ever a 
time when we needed that it is to-day. And I am sure this 
House is not going to reverse itself and refuse to appropriate 
for one of the important factors in our national defense. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is an awfully hard matter for any com- 
mittee of Congress ever to cut down expenses or to save any 
public money. The President says that expenses must be 
reduced. The President says the Budget must be balanced. 
The business organizations of the country all say the Budget 
must be balanced, that it is of prime importance. They say 
there is just one way to do it and that is to cut down ex- 
penses and to cut out something, but every time you go to 
cut out something it affects districts up in New York or 
districts down in Major Jerrrrs’s State of Alabama. They 
do not want it cut out, and we found the great leader of the 
minority up here on the floor a while ago putting $500,000 
back into the bill that the Budget did not recommend. 

Mr. SNELL. What was it? 
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Mr. BLANTON. The $500,000 carried in the Barbour 
amendment. The gentleman supported it and helped to 
pass it and thus added $500,000 to this bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman mention any business 
organization in this country that has gone on record against 
adequate national defense, just one? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, adequate national defense is a ques- 
tion of fact. Adequate national defense means first that our 
Budget must be balanced. Adequate national defense means 
this Government must pay its debts, that this Government 
must not exceed its income by expending a billion dollars a 
year more than it takes in. This is what adequate national 
defense is first. 

Now, the gentleman from New York is helping his Presi- 
dent inversely in going along with these things, for he has 
enough votes here who always follow him. They followed 
him a while ago here on the $500,000 Barbour amendment. 
He might just as well take the responsibility for it. So he 
put in one $500,000 item, and now he is going to put in 
another of $1,250,000. 

Mr. SNELL. I am glad to take the responsibility for it 
in the name of national defense. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and unbalance the Budget again. 

Mr. SNELL. What did the gentleman do about balancing 
the Budget a short while ago? 

Mr. BLANTON. I voted to balance the Budget when the 
gentleman across the aisle did just the opposite. 

We might just as well look this question fairly in the 
face. When are we going to begin to cut down expenses? 
What part of the expenses are you willing to cut down and 
what part are you not willing to cut down? All of you are 
willing to cut down something that does not affect your dis- 
tricts, but it affects somebody else’s district. Every time 
you cut something down it is cutting something off that now 
exists in some district. You are going to have to cut down 
the fixed charges of this Government if you ever balance 
the Budget. 

Why does not the distinguished gentleman from New 
York—he is an able man and an able leader—get up here 
and help us balance the Budget? Why does not he back 
up his committee? Why does not he back his President? 
Why does not he back his Republican Budget that has 
already passed on this question? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I know the gentleman from Wis- 
consin is in favor of saving this on prohibition expenses; I 
know that. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. The gentleman can back his party 
very splendidly and save to the taxpayers $9,000,000 if he 
will vote for a cut in the appropriation for prohibition. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from Wisconsin were 
as smart on every other question as he is on Milwaukee 
beer, if he were as well posted on every other question as 
he is on wort and intoxicating liquors, he would be the 
smartest man in the United States, for his whole being is 
obsessed all the time with this one liquor question. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. Now, I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman who does know something about Army matters. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. I would like to know when this 
great conversion of the gentleman came about that makes 
him a defender of President Hoover. I would like to ask the 
gentleman when the conversion came about? [Laughter and 
applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I will tell the gentleman one thing: I 
have been a better friend of President Hoover by demanding 
that the charges against him be referred to a committee to 
be investigated than some fellows who stand on the floor, 
accuse him of everything they can think of, and then vote 
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to table the charges, and thus leave them wholly unde- 
termined. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, with reference to the time 
that has been allotted, I understand it is confined to 40 
minutes. It is not my purpose to take any time; I want 
to yield that to the gentleman from Mississippi. Therefore 
I ask unanimous consent that he be permitted to have the 
last 10 minutes of the time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. I object. 

Mr. BYRNS. I take it, Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the 
committee I would be entitled to five minutes myself, and I 
want to yield my five minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, that was in the original 
motion. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; that did not carry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The original motion simply provided 
for dividing the time. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is a pro- 
posal in the interest of economy. You can not say it is 
economy to let your fire-insurance policies expire by failing 
to pay the premiums. National defense is our insurance 
policy and we must pay the premium. In this case you are 
getting these young men for the pay of one month's train- 
ing to keep up their interest in national defense the year 
round and prepare themselves to be officers whenever the 
country needs them. 

Let me say with all the earnestness I possess that you 
dare not wait until we are in a national crisis to start train- 
ing your officers. I went in when this last war broke out 
and trained to be an officer, and I had had some preliminary 
experience as an officer in the National Guard, and let me 
say that in three months you can not make an officer, under 
the complicated system of warfare as it is to-day. 

If we are going to uphold the policy of our country of 
fighting our wars with citizen soldiers then you must train 
your officers in times of peace. You can make an infantry- 
man in six weeks of intensive training, but you can not make 
an officer short of several years of study and training. How 
much more economical it is to train these young men who 
volunteer to keep up their studies throughout the year, if 
only they are given 30 days’ intensive training as is now 
proposed. The unsettled condition of the world to-day calls 
for adequate preparedness. 

I hope this amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I understand my friend will 
not object to the request and therefore I renew my request 
that the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS] have 10 
minutes of the time in which to close the debate on this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I think it was two years ago 
when I sat here on the floor and listened to a debate by the 
former chairman of the Military Affairs Committee when, 
during that debate, he said: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House, there comes a time in the 
life of a statesman when he must rise above principle. 

That time may have come on this important item. I want 
to call attention to the fact that there are, perhaps, 40,000 
young men to-day who are riding on the freight trains, and 
I saw an article in the paper recently that over 10,000 of 
them have been killed during the last year. 

This amendment gives one opportunity to train these 
drifting young men, drifting through no fault of their own 
but through lack of employment. It will give them training 
in military matters and in their patriotic duties, which will 
come from their training at these civilian military training 
camps. 

As a member of the Committee on Military Affairs I had 
the privilege last year of visiting one of these camps in the 


State of Massachusetts at Camp Devens, where they thor- 
oughly train these men with officers of the Reserve Training 
Corps as well as officers of the Regular Army. 

I may suggest to gentlemen on the other side of the aisle 
who do not want to back up this amendment that.some day 
they take a short time off and go to one of these citizens’ 
military training camps and see with their own eyes the 
type of young men that these officers are turning out. 

Mr. Chairman, the Curry bill, which was introduced last 
year, proposed to bring the enlisted strength up to what the 
Military Affairs Committee had suggested in the national 
defense act and in a large measure would have stopped the 
drifting of these young men all over our country; and I may 
remind my friends on the other side of the aisle that only 
last session the leaders of their party in the Senate allowed 
an amendment to come in bringing the active strength of the 
Army up to the full quota of 180,000 men and some 50,000 
in the Navy and 10,000 in the Marine Corps. This was in a 
relief bill that was before the Senate. So even he was in 
favor of trying to do something for these drifting young 
men and was trying to give them a little training in connec- 
tion with preparedness for national defense; and before we 
vote on this matter to-day I wanted to call this to their 
attention, because that bill is still pending and we are 
hopeful that some day the Military Affairs Committee that 
is writing the policies of national defense for this Govern- 
ment—or is supposed to be doing this—will exercise its 
authority and see to it that we have proper national defense 
and not provide for it by bringing in here amendments on 
bills limiting what the members of the committee feel should 
be the strength of our Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, all I want to do is to empha- 
size the fact that we are facing a test on this vote, and if we 
vote down the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
California we are agreeing to a change in our system of 
national defense and one that seriously weakens it. 

We have a free and representative government, and we 
have already decided that the safest, soundest, cheapest, 
best, and most democratic form of national defense is to 
provide a defense built on the training of our civilians, and 
particularly of the civilian youth of America. 

The reason, I will say to the gentleman from Texas, the 
friend .of President Hoover [laughter], that we did not 
reduce the appropriations in the Army bill for the Regular 
Army is because the Regular Army officers draw up and 
submit the Army estimates for the Budget. Of course, the 
Regular Army officers are going to take care of the Regular 
Army first, and if it is necessary to reduce the appropriations 
they will incline to reducing the appropriations for the Or- 
ganized Reserves, the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and 
the civilian military training camps. 

I want to point out also that in time of war nine-tenths 
of the soldiers and officers come from civilian life and not 
from the Regular Army. There are only 12,000 officers in 
the Regular Army, but we had over 200,000 officers in our 
Army during the World War. 

I represent the district in which West Point is located, 
and I am a friend of the Regular Army, but I do know that 
you are jeopardizing our national defense system and policy 
if you turn down this amendment providing for the civilian 
military training camps. Those who attend these camps are 
merely boys, but they will make well-trained soldiers and 
noncommissioned officers, and, as everyone knows who has 
served in the war, noncommissioned officers are needed as 
much as Regular or civilian officers. They are the ones that 
help drill the soldiers and teach them how to shoot and lead 
them in the actual fighting and are closer to them than any 
officers. : 

Therefore, I say to you that this is no small matter. It 
does not merely mean a few million dollars, but it means 
that the system of national defense adopted by the Congress 
of the United States shall not be impaired for the sake of 
false economy. Real economy calls for the maintenance of 
all of our civilian military activities as the best kind of 
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national defense in a Republic. I do not agree with the phi- 
losophy of defense advocated by friends of the amendment 
here to-day in one respect. No man can dodge a bullet, no 
matter how prepared he may be. I believe that we should 
educate these boys and train them so they will be prepared 
to teach others and fight when war is declared. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, in reality this is an econ- 
omy measure. It is an insurance against the ravages of 
war—against the loss of human life and property. It affects 
the entire United States. It affects the district of every 
Congressman, every mother, every father, and every child. 

One of the things that comes back to my mind most 
vividly was a conversation in France, in 1917, with a British 
officer, just after an entire regiment of young men had been 
wiped out. I asked him why it was, and his reply was, 
“ Unprepared.” 

We were unprepared in 1917. God forbid that we shall 
be unprepared if we ever enter another war. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the Bar- 
bour amendment. I am unalterably opposed to the com- 
mittee action in striking out entirely the appropriation for 
the citizens’ military training camps. Last year I spoke in 
the House for the citizens’ military training camps and 
worked hard for the cause. 

The citizens’ military camps in Michigan have proved not 
only a great success but are a virtual necessity in these 
times. The two camps in my State are at Battle Creek, 
known as Camp Custer and Fort Brady at Sault Ste. Marie. 

Camp Custer provided training for about 1,600 high-school 
boys. Nearly twice this number of applications for training 
had to be turned down last year. These young men are not 
only given military training but are schooled in character 
building and are taught to be honest and patriotic. Fort 
Brady provides for a lesser number of youths. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps for college men is 
another worthy institution which is a vital factor to our 
national defense. 

COLONEL O'DEA HELPS CITIZENS’ MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS 

Col. James M. O’Dea has done magnificent work for years 
in heading a patriotic organization and promoting citizens’ 
military training camp work in Michigan, He has been 
assisted by an unselfish and patriotic group of fine Michigan 
citizens. Like Colonel O’Dea, who is a leading automobile 
executive of Michigan, they are busy men but are willing, 
and even eager, to give unstintingly of their time and energy 
and money for their country. 

They must fight against the apathy and inertia of their 
fellow countrymen in a noble cause—the national defense. 

UNITED STATES ALWAYS UNPREPARED 


The United States has been involved in six major con- 
flicts besides a number of less important Indian uprisings. 
We were not prepared for a single one of these wars, but 
our unpreparedness and general tone of pacifism did not 
keep us out of any of these conflicts. On the contrary, they 
made our participation in these wars inevitable. 

When the “shot that was heard around the world” was 
fired on that fateful morning of April 19, 1775, on the 
historic field of Lexington the fate of America lay in the 
hands of a pitifully few mechanics, clerks, and farmers, with 
a scattering of professional men, who formed the nucleus 
of the citizen army of the Revolution. Of course, the very 
nature of the circumstances of our Revolutionary War made 
a trained army of patriots impossible at the outset; but the 
long drawn-out struggle made it clear to Washington that 
wars are more economical when they are fought by trained 
men. 

UNPREPAREDNESS BRINGS WAR 

Despite the wise admonitions of the Father of our Coun- 
try, based on his unhappy experiences as the military leader 
of our Revolution, the outbreak of the War of 1812 found 
our newly formed Nation absolutely unprepared. This 
despite the fact that the threat of war. had been hanging 
over the United States for a number of years. Our lack of 
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preparedness not only did not prevent the War of 1812— 
it actually caused that war. Had we been prepared for war, 
England never would have impressed our seamen; there- 
fore there would have been no immediate cause for going 
to war. 

Mexico invaded Texas after the annexation of the great 
Empire State only because she felt that the United States 
was unable or unwilling to fight. Had Mexico known in 
1846 what she learned in 1848, there would have been no 
war with Mexico. It would have been more economical to 
have been prepared rather than wait until Texas was in- 
vaded. Here again it must be charged that our supine 
policy of unpreparedness caused us to drift into an unneces- 
sary war. 

There is no need for me to dwell upon the unhappy ex- 
periences of 1861-1865, the scars of which are now happily 
long since healed. But I believe I can consistently point out 
that the loss of many disastrous battles in our Civil War was 
due solely to the lack of trained man power. 

It is equally unnecessary for me to dwell on the fact that 
the preponderance of our trained forces on the Mexican 
border at the close of our Civil War in 1865 made Emperor 
Napoleon III give up his grandiose ideas of a French con- 
trolled empire in Mexico in defiance of our Monroe doc- 
trine. Patriotic preparedness in that instance kept us out 
of war and at the same time enabled us to accomplish our 
aims with honor and without the loss of a single life. 

But after 1865 the same old story repeated itself. Despite 
the fact that the shadow of war with Spain began to darken 
the sunshine of our national march of progress even so early 
as Grant’s administration, no definite steps were taken to 
prepare for this conflict. As Theodore Roosevelt truly 
pointed out, the United States was asleep, and was able to 
defeat Spain only because Spain was in a trance. Had our 
adversary been a first-class fighting power, I shudder at 
the results. 

We were “too proud to fight” in 1916; but this pride did 
not keep us out of a war which our unpreparedness made 
inevitable. Flaunted, outraged, insulted, and humiliated— 
with our national pride and honor dragged in the dust— 
there was finally but one recourse left—war. Had we been 
even halfway prepared, there would have been less gold- 
star mothers in America to-day. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I want only a moment. 
A very near neighbor of mine had a boy who was drafted. 
He was not military minded in the slightest, and was one 
of the kind who should never have been sent to the war. 
He was sent to Camp Devens. Within a very few weeks on 
the other side he met a terrible death. For a long time 
his parents hardly knew whether to believe the identifica- 
tion that was made. The father said to me, “ Why did not 
they take him out in the field and shoot him down in 
the first place?“ He was absolutely unprepared. I shall 
take pleasure in sending him to-morrow a copy of this 
ReEcorD, because I can readily see how this vote is going to 
be-when taken. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I assume that all of us 
desire to provide our country with the very maximum of 
national defense, within the limits that this country usually 
appropriates for military preparedness. The citizens’ mil- 
itary camp trainees are young men who come from the very 
best families in the country. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. COLLINS. I decline to yield to anyone. They are 
young men who owe the Government no military obligation 
whatsoever, because there is no obligation on the part of 
any one of them to serve the country in time of need. The 
department has abolished bayonet practice in the citizens’ 
military training camps. They have toned down the mili- 
tary aspects of it to such an extent that it has scarcely any 
military value whatever. The hearings indicate that last 
year we trained approximately 37,500 of them, and that will 
be found on page 561, and that 2,540 of them went into the 
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last course—the blue course. Those 2,540 are the only ones 
that could have any military value to the country. Most of 
these young men have other military training such as they 
would have in the lower branches of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps and in the cadet course of the high schools, 
because most of them are high school boys, and for the 
amount of money that we appropriated for which we got 
2,540 young men we could, if we would give it to the National 
Guard, add 25,000 men to the National Guard. 

Mr. BALDRIGE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for one fair question? 

Mr. COLLINS. I decline to yield. If you men and women 
who are strutting upon this political stage here to-day are 
sincere in your desire to give this country a larger measure 
of military defense, let us act like men and women, brave 
men and women, and put this money where it will really 
provide us with real military defense. Let us quit sham- 
ming. We are not fooling our constituents, as we believe we 
are, but ourselves. In a neighboring city the adjutant gen- 
eral of the State said to a lady who had been sending her 
son to the citizens’ military training camp, “ Why do you 
not put him in the National Guard?” She replied that the 
social advantages of the National Guard were such that she 
would not like to have her boy become a member of it. She 
wanted her boy, as she thought, to associate with boys 
from the upper crust of society. Oh, I know what is actuat- 
ing men here to-day. And the public knows, too. We are 
afraid of the two or three telegrams that have been sent 
us—all inspired from Washington. If you want to give your 
country adequate military preparedness, let us spend the 
money where that will be assured. I am speaking from the 
record. What did General Summerall say about the citi- 
zens’ military training camp training when he was Chief 
of Staff? In his annual report for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930, at page 153. he said: 

From what has been said, it is apparent that the camps do not 
directly tend to promote any military objective. The chief benefit 
to the army lies in the increased confidence in its personnel on 
the part of the civilian population which is felt from the many 
contacts incident to the conduct of the camps. 

That is what a former Chief of Staff said about this and 
he knows more about it than you or I. What did General 
Bridges say last year in the hearings on these camps? 

Mr. Cotirs. Do you not think that in a time of depression like 
this you could very well dispense with this activity for one year 
without doing any harm? 


General Brinces. I think it might possibly be dispensed with for 
one year or possibly two years without any great amount of mili- 


tary harm. 

The first is the statements of the Chief of Staff who pre- 
ceded the present Chief of Staff, and the second from the 
present Adjutant General of the United States Army. Here 
is a letter from a gentleman named Gillett, of Albany, N. Y., 
dated January 13, 1933. Mr. Gillett is a brigadier general 
of the line in the National Guard of New York State: 

I know of no more efficient educational instrument in our life 
than the National Guard. We take a young man at a formative 
period in his life, teach him obedience, discipline his mind and 
body, afford him the opportunity to learn cooperation with his 
fellows, besides offering him basic technical training in about every 
modern science used in everyday work to-day. 

Why not, men and women, divert this money to the 
National Guard if you want to provide the maximum of 
military defense with it? 

Here is a letter from the editor of a great newspaper, 
Wallace T. Bassett, editorial rooms, the Times, Scranton, 
Pa.: 

I commend your fight against the Nation’s spending more than 
a million dollars of the taxpayers’ money at this time to per- 
petuate an instrument of fraud and graft in the guise of giving 
the youth of this country military training. 

I do not share the gentleman’s opinion of the citizens’ 
military training camp activities, because I do not think 
there is any fraud and graft in the administration of this 
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given to the committee, of which I am a member, and from 
conversations I have had from time to time with the best 
military authorities in this country, that the citizens’ mili- 
tary training camps have no real military value. It is 
popular with some young men because it is an outing for 
30 days at the expense of the Government. 

Here is another letter that comes from the adjutant gen- 
eral of the State of Minnesota: a 

In the matter of the citizens’ military training camps I realize 
that there will be widespread criticism from various sources, but 
the fact remains that, in my opinion, at least, the citizens’ mili- 
tary training camp neither seryes nor plays an important part in 
the defense set-up. Whether anyone agrees with my contention or 
not, they will, I am sure, agree that it is the least essential in 
the defense set-up and consequently in times like these those 
things which are least essential, or which are nonessential, 
should be eliminated or suspended, and the suspension of the 
citizens’ military training camp activities for the period of a year 
will not be of serious import. 

Mr, JEFFERS. Will the gentleman state who wrote that? 

Mr. COLLINS. I have already said that the letter came 
from Gen. E. A. Walsh, adjutant general of the State of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. JEFFERS. He has nothing to do with the citizens’ 
military training camps. 

Mr. COLLINS. General Walsh is as fine an authority on 
the subject of military defense as any civilian soldier in 
this country. He knows all about citizens’ military training 
camps and all that isdone in them. I am certain he has 
attended many of them. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. All time has expired. 

Without objection, the Clerk will again report the 
amendment. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KVALE. Is it not true that the limitation applied 
only to this amendment and amendments thereto? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. It applied to the paragraph and 
all amendments thereto. 

There being no objection, the Clerk again reported the 
pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California, Mr. BARBOUR. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Collins) there were—ayes 117, noes 46. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

QUARTERMASTER SUPPLIES AND SERVICES FOR RIFLE RANGES FOR 

CIVILIAN INSTRUCTION 


To establish and maintain indoor and outdoor rifle ranges for 
the use of all able-bodied males capable of bearing arms, under 
reasonable regulations to be prescribed by the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice and approved by the Secretary of 
War; for the employment of labor in connection with the estab- 
lishment of outdoor and indoor rifle ranges, including labor in 
operating targets; for the employment of instructors; for clerical 
services, including not exceeding $25,000 in the District of Co- 
lumbia; for badges and other insignia; not to exceed $3,750 for the 
transportation of employees, instructors, and civilians to engage 
in practice; for the purchase of materials, supplies, and services, 
and for expenses incidental ta instruction of citizens of the United 
States in marksmanship, and their participation in national and 
international matches, to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, $31,465. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I would like to ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
whether or not it is intended to make this a permanent 
elimination of the national rifle matches or whether that 
is to end with the end of the present depression? 

Mr. COLLINS. The president of the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice is a very splendid gentle- 
man and an exceptionally fine soldier. I refer to Maj. Gen. 
Milton A. Reckord, adjutant general of the State of Mary- 


money, but I do say to you upon information that has been | land. He does not urge, in times like these, that we provide 
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money for the national matches. I say this to the ever- 
lasting credit of the gentleman, notwithstanding his intent 
interest in the matches. 

‘Mr. WHITE. It is not the intention to make this a per- 
manent elimination? 

Mr. COLLINS. I have not heard of any such intention. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, a few days ago, when the 
gentleman from Mississippi was making his preliminary 
statement on the bill, he dwelt at some length on the im- 
portance of fire power. In that connection, as one who has 
had some little experience with military training, that con- 
-trol of fire power is one of the most important things in 
military training, particularly in a war of movement rather 
than stationary war or trench war, such as was fought in 
Europe, The training of the individual rifleman is of intense 
importance in that connection. 

This is probably a novel position for me to take, because 
these matches have been held in my district, but it is not 
my purpose to introduce an amendment at this time but to 
take a position supporting the president of the National 
Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

This is not, as many may think, merely a shooting match, 
but it is a gathering of troops and civilians at which there is 
conducted a firing school. That school turned out, in 1931, 
1,800 certified instructors in rifle practice. There is an im- 
pression in this country that every American boy can take 
a rifle and hit anything from a dime down, but that is not 
true. In support of some of the statements made in con- 
nection with the citizens’ military training camps, I wish to 
state that I knew soldiers who went to the front lines in 
France who did not know how to put a cartridge in a rifle. 
In reply to what the gentleman from New York said, I 
want to say that no one can make an infantryman in six 
weeks, nor can you effectively train a man to use a rifle in 
six weeks. You can not make an infantryman in six 
months. You do not dodge bullets, but you learn how to 
use the folds in the ground-and foliage, in fact, everything, 
to protect yourself from getting in the path of bullets. The 
trained soldier keeps hidden, the untrained in the open. 

This is very important training. About 120,000 American 
citizens are organized into civilian rifle clubs over the 
United States, and this is the climax of their training and 
their encouragement in rifle practice. This is the reason I 
‘rose to ask the gentleman whether or not it was the inten- 
tion to take the item out permanently. 

These matches are provided for in basic law, section 113, 
national defense act. The language of the act to which I 
refer is as follows: 

That there shall be held an annual competition, known as the 
national matches, for the purpose of competing for a national 
trophy, medals, and other prizes to be provided, together with a 
small-arms firing school, which competition and school shall be 
held annually under such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War. 

From the language of the above-quoted law it is quite 
evident Congress intended the national matches should be 
held annually. For the benefit of those Members who are 
not familiar with the matches, I wish to say that in my 
judgment the small-arms firing school, conducted at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, is worth all that the matches cost, and I be- 
lieve, in the interest of national defense, these matches should 
be continued annually. Material improvement in arms and 
ammunition can be credited directly to the national rifle 
matches, and in addition the element of competitive effort 
put forth by civilians, National Guard men, reserves and 
regulars alike tends to keep alive in this country an interest 
in marksmanship. 

As a result of the success of the small-arms firing school 
maintained at Camp Perry, Ohio, during the World War, it 
was decided that this important activity be added to the 
regular program of the national matches in future years. 
The national matches as conducted to-day therefore not 
only provide the all-important competitive element but also 
provide an intensive school in small-arms marksmanship 


under competent instructors. The instructors trained in- 
clude National Guard men, members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, citizens’ military 
training camps, and civilians. 

As a result of the example set and the training received 
in the Small Arms Firing School at Camp Perry in connection 
with the national matches, a considerable number of the 
State and regional shoots which are conducted without ex- 
pense to the Government now operate small-arms firing 
schools in connection with the State and regional competi- 
tions. The instructors in these schools are men who have 
been graduated from the Small Arms School at Camp Perry. 
It is impossible to accurately estimate the number of indi- 
viduals who are instructed during the course of the year in 
the basic principles of small-arms marksmanship as a direct 
result of the national match program. 

As to the necessity of adequate small-arms instruction in 
our plan of national defense, the two cablegrams quoted 
below are self-explanatory: 

Paris, August 8, 1917. 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 

PARAGRAPH 3. Study here shows value and desirability of retain- 
ing our existing small-arms target practice courses. In view of 
great difficulty in securing ranges in France, due to density of the 
population and cultivation, recommend as far as practicable the 
complete course be given in United States before troops embark. 
Special emphasis should be placed on rapid fire. ESA 

G, 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1917. 
1. longer experience conditions in France confirms my 
opinion highly important Infantry soldiers should be excellent 
shots. Thorough instruction and range practice prescribed our 
small-arms-firing manual very necessary. * * * strongly renew 
my previous recommendations that all troops be given complete 
course rifle practice prescribed our firing manual before leaving 
United States. Specialty of trench warfare instruction at home 
should not be allowed to interfere with rifle practice nor with 
intensive preliminary training. a our schools of soldiers, com- 

panies, and battalions 
PERSHING. 


I realize as much as any other Member of this House the 
need for economy at the present time, and I assume these 
important national matches haye been eliminated from this 
bill by the Appropriations Committee solely in the interest 
of economy. If this is a fact, I am ready to vote with the 
committee this year with the definite understanding, how- 
ever, that the national matches are merely being postponed 
for the time being and that no effort is being made upon 
the part of the committee to eliminate the matches entirely. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

We are just about to conclude the consideration of the 
Army appropriation bill, and I rise for the purpose, mainly, 
of incorporating in these proceedings the observations made 
by General MacArthur in reference to the state of our pre- 
paredness and our compliance with the national defense act 
of 1920. In his testimony before the committee he took 
occasion to say: 

In meeting these demands for curtailment successively imposed, 
everything loose in the Military Establishment has been thrown 
overboard. Only the naked framework remains. Other nations, 
appreciating the trend of world affairs, have sought economy 
elsewhere. We are now called upon to go even further. The 
limitations proposed on training strike at the very principles on 
which our system of national defense is based. Incalculable 
harm is certain to follow such unwise deviations from sound 
practice. I would be remiss in my duties were I not to point 
out to you the folly and danger of undoing what we have 
laboriously accomplished at expense of blood and treasure. At no 


time in its history has the United States had greater need than 
now for the security of an adequate national defense. 


Mr. GOSS. Where is that statement to be found? 


Mr. GARBER. On page 5 of the hearings. 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, that at no time in the history of 


our country has this Nation ever been reasonably ade- 


quately prepared to present a national defense, 
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Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman understands we appro- 
priated 40 per cent more money for this purpose than any 
other nation, does he not? 

Mr. GARBER. No; I do not understand that to be the 
fact. It is not so shown by the evidence in support of this 
bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is the fact; it is shown by these 
hearings. 

Mr. GARBER. I have gone along with the committee 
throughout the entire bill and want to congratulate the com- 
mittee upon the excellence of the services they have ren- 
dered the country, and especially do I want to congratulate 
the chairman for including appropriations to carry out the 
modern progressive policy for the Army of motorization and 
mechanization. However, in doing this we can not entirely 
eliminate the personnel-training feature in military defense. 
So I regret that I have been unable to support the policy of 
deleting, of cutting out, the essential factors or elements in 
our national defense. 

Because of the limitation of time I will not be permitted 
to yield for further interruptions. 

With all our costly experience and foresight, the Ameri- 
can people have never yet been prepared for their self- 
defense when forced into a declaration of war, when the 
call to arms was sounded and the drums began to play. It 
was so in the Spanish-American War. It was so in the 
World War; and that lack of preparedness for our national 
defense has cost us untold millions of treasure in the tax 
moneys of the people and the lives of our patriotic citizens. 

Why is this? Why do we continually refuse to profit by 
the costly experiences of the past? It is because of the one- 
track mind of the postwar pacifist who dreams of peace, 
lulls the people to sleep, and says, “ There will be no more 
war.” He puts his faith in treaties for our self-defense in- 
stead of preparedness for our defense. The hazards of war 
may be minimized by treaty, but the next war is just as cer- 
tain as the continued movement of the astronomical bodies. 

When the debacle of our vaunted preparedness for the 
World War was still fresh in the public mind, the people 
demanded and Congress enacted the national defense act 
of 1920. This act was based upon the conception of an 
army of three components: 

First. A small Regular Army, which is to be the (a) ad- 
ministrative unit, the (b) instructional unit, the (c) unit to 
guard overseas garrison, one of the units to (d) form the 
first line of defense. 

Second. A National Guard of State troops to (a) do police 
work for the States, and (b) be one of the units to form 
the first line of defense (with the Regular troops). 

Third. A reserve composed of the two parts: 1. An Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, to furnish trained officers for (a) the Regular 
Army, (b) the National Guard, (c) the organized reserve. 
2. An organized reserve or skeleton formation of all kinds 
of troops composed of (a) necessary officers, and (b) en- 
listed specialists. 

It was intended that the Organized Reserves would (a) be 
the part of the Army to take in the recruits procured by a 
selective-service law and (b) form the second line of defense. 
The plan was that the Regular Army and the National 
Guard or first line would afford three field armies, and that 
the Organized Reserves or second line would afford a second 
supply of three field armies. The Regular Army was 
planned to be approximately 285,000 men, with the National 
Guard approximately twice that size, and the Organized 
Reserves approximately equal to the sum of the other two. 

Whether good or bad, such was the plan, but the lapse of 
time, the preachments of peace, the promises of treaties, and 
lack of revenues have caused us to forget all about our policy 
of determined preparedness for self-defense. The Regular 
Army has been reduced from an authorized strength of 
285,000 enlisted men to 125,000 enlisted men and from an 
authorized strength of 18,000 officers to 12,000 officers; our 
National Guard from an authorization of 435,000 enlisted 
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men to 176,500 enlisted men and from 31,000 officers to 
13,500 officers, leaving the United States the seventeenth 
ranking Nation in military’ strength in the world! As a 
consequence, the mistakes of the Spanish-American War 
and of the World War will be repeated in the next war and 
so it goes, over and over. 

The American people demand rigid economy in the admin- 
istration of the Government, that every unnecessary item of 
expense be cut out, that the Budget be balanced; but with 
all this, they know that preparedness for our self-defense is 
the most economic guaranty of peace, that money appropri- 
ated for such purposes up to the point of the highest prac- 
tical efficiency, when wisely administered, is economy in the 
long run and money well invested. They are not demanding 
false economy that weakens our national defense. They 
know that unpreparedness invites war; that it is equivalent 
to gross carelessness and approaches criminal negligence; 
that it has caused the unnecessary sacrifice of thousands of 
American boys by disease in the congested and unsanitary 
camps and in the lack of training and efficiency on the 
battlefields. The national defense act of 1920 was their 
demand for a continued state of efficient preparedness for 
our national defense, their recognition that it was the best 
guaranty of peace, more potent than treaties; that it was 
the best insurance against loss of life and money. It was 
the enactment of the American peace policy for our safety 
and security as a nation. ; 

But since that time there has been a gradual whittling 
away and cutting down of necessary appropriations to carry 
out the provisions of the act and our policy of national de- 
fense until now we have but a mere framework, a mere 
skeleton, left. It is a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy. 
It may save a few dollars to-day, that is true, but that 
it will result in untold losses to-morrow, that is certain. 
Such are the lessons of our experience and the experience 
of every other nation. Such is the evidence of the men 
who, by actual participation, know at first hand what war 
is and what preparedness means. 

The present bill cuts the appropriation for the Organized 
Reserves so as to reduce the number of trainees from 20,000 
to 16,000. The Organized Reserves are private citizens, en- 
gaged in all the different walks of life, of the professions as 
well as all the other civil pursuits. On the whole, they are 
the most progressive, public-spirited citizens, willing to de- 
vote a portion of their time each year to the study of mili- 
tary matters. They are willing to sacrifice a portion of 
their time as their contribution to preparedness for our na- 
tional defense. They are willing to drop their business and 
devote a few weeks each year to preparing themselves to 
mobilize in case of an emergency. Heretofore we provided 
for the training of 20,000 of such officers for a period of 
two weeks in camp each year. The present bill proposes 
to cut that number to 16,000 in order to reduce the appro- 
priation $261,623. Such reduction, it is true, will save that 
money now but may result in the loss of millions of dollars 
later on by reason of a lack of proper training for our Or- 
ganized Reserves. 

The present bill proposes to eliminate the citizens’ mili- 
tary training camps. Heretofore the policy has been to train 
37,500 each year 30 days. Now it is proposed to eliminate 
this invaluable and essential part of the program entirely. 

The citizens’ military training camps have proven their 
necessity. There are 49 training camps. The 37,500 trainees 
each year have been apportioned to the nine corps areas 
according to population, as well as the appropriations for 
such purposes. Each corps area then apportions the num- 
ber of trainees and its share of the appropriations to the 
several States in its area, according to population, which 
apportionment extends to the counties. Every State has 
taken advantage of this policy in filling its quota of trainees. 
Last year the number of trainees in attendance at the 
camps throughout the country was 37,319. Such trainees 
are composed of boys from 17 to 24 years of age, from all 
the various walks in life. Such policy, if continued, would 
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democratize the Army and utilize the material which comes 
from the masses of the people for leadership. 

A year ago I supported the then proposed reduction of 
appropriations of a similar character, with the definite un- 
derstanding that it was for one year only; in fact, such 
limitation was the language of the law proposed. It was 
similar to the dropping of an insurance policy for one year, 
taking a chance and a hazard which experience has proven 
to be costly in the end. 

Since that time, it is true, our financial situation has not 
improved. In fact, it may be admitted that it has become 
even more intensely aggravated and the need for reductions 
is greater; but while that is true, the needs for our national 
defense have increased and become more imperative. World 
conditions have become more unsettled. Actual war is now 
raging in the Orient. Peace treaties have been ignored, the 
League of Nations ineffective, and its decrees flouted by its 
own members. Because of the intensity of the depression, 
affecting every nation, and the ever-increasing complexity 
of international relationship, our war hazards have materi- 
ally increased. There is a feeling of unrest throughout the 
country. Other nations have ever pursued a policy of in- 
creased activity in their preparations for war in recognition 
of the uncertainty of continued peace. I for one prefer to 
seek economy elsewhere than in the destruction of our 
efficiency for national defense. 

I believe that the requirements of the national defense act 
should be fully complied with; that we should increase 
rather than decrease our strength for national defense; that 
we should modernize, motorize, and mechanize every arm of 
the service; that we should provide our men with the very 
latest, most efficient and effective equipment, and junk the 
dead stuff. The most progressive nation in the world should 
have the most progressive military forces. Such was the 
intention of the act of 1920. I therefore shall support 
amendments for the restoration of the citizens’ military 
training camps and for the full quota of the Organized 
Reserves, 

Supplementary to the defense act of 1920, supplementary 
to the modernization, motorization, and mechanization, and 
thorough equipment of the forces we have provided for 
under the act should be the universal draft, the enactment 
of which was demanded following the war and has been 
actively sponsored by the American Legion and other vet- 
erans’ organizations since 1921. I have advocated such an 
amendment to the Constitution during the years of my sery- 
ice in the Congress, and repeatedly on the floor of this 
House, in public speeches elsewhere, and through the press 
have urged its enactment. Finally, in 1930, after a cam- 
paign of nearly 10 years’ duration, Congress authorized a 
universal draft commission, which made its investigation 
and reported to Congress in the early days of the last ses- 
sion. The work begun should be carried on until we have 
enacted a law to draft the wealth and industry as well as 
the young manhood of the Nation. Such a law would not 
only provide for a more equitable apportionment of the bur- 
dens of war, but would discourage war itself by removing its 
profits, thus curbing selfish greed and avarice, and so bring 
us nearer to our ideal of a permanent peace. [Applause.] 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. 

On Saturday afternoon late, in the last five minutes of the 
discussion, there was injected into the bill an entirely new 
policy by the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Goss]. The gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Goss] spoke for the amendment, and another gentle- 
man spoke for it, dividing the five minutes allowed between 
them. The distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser], in his enthusiasm to save time, objected to anyone’s 
having the opportunity, even for a minute, to voice opposi- 
tion. The amendment was adopted. 

I rise at this time to take just a few minutes—and I hope 
it will not take five minutes, because I do not want to delay 
the House—to tell you what the amendment of the gentle- 
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man from Connecticut does. We all know that the adjutant 
generals of the different States do not take the field and are 
not supposed to fight. They are appointed by the governors 
of the States. In checking over the list we find there are 
five State adjutant generals who are on the rolls of the 
disabled with a small disability in the United States, they 
being in the States of South Dakota, Wyoming, South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, and Alabama, I believe. However, that is 
being verified now by the War Department. 

These all were gallant soldiers and gave their best to their 
country when it needed them, and I am told that these men 
are among the very best in the country, which is saying a 
good deal in view of the splendid patriotism, character, and 
services of all 48 of these men. 

They failed to include Alabama; but after checking back, 
they felt sure that they had been mistaken. 

The adoption of this amendment will have the effect that 
whenever a contingent from the different States goes to one 
of these camps, if the adjutant general is there, as he 
usually is with his staff of officers around him to advise 
with him, he can not go to the eating place that is provided 
at the expense of the Federal Government. He will have to 
go to the canteen and get a sandwich or something like that. 
He can not receive one dollar for subsistence or one dollar 
for mileage or anything of that sort. Of course, you could 
do away with the attendance of these officers entirely if you 
wanted to force the governors of these States to discharge 
these adjutant generals who are as said before, among 
the most efficient of the adjutant generals in all the great 
States, and they are all great men and many of them have 
been great soldiers. I have the highest regard for these 
men, as I am sure the men of this House have, and by this 
amendment we save the magnificent sum of approximately 
$3,657.50 and deprive the adjutant generals of these sov- 
ereign States from attending the camps where they are 
training the National Guard or having civilian military 
training or whatever it might be. 

I simply want to call the attention of the Congress to this 
fact, because on Saturday afternoon there was no oppor- 
tunity given.to present what the effect of the amendment 
would be. The two gentlemen who spoke were in favor of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Connecticut, 
and there was no opportunity to present the other side of 
the matter. I wanted it to be known, before the bill goes 
over to the Senate, just what.we have done by adopting 
this amendment, and if the Congress desires to have the 
adjutant generals of these States, whenever they visit one 
of these military camps in their official capacity, say to the 
other officers who are there, “I will go down to the canteen 
and buy myself a sandwich and when you get through I 
will come out and see you,” or else require the governors 
to discharge them. That is one thing I do not believe in. 
It means one of two things, either they must be discharged 
or they can not receive any such allowances; and the average 
amount that they receive from the Federal Government, I 
understand, is approximately $700 per year. 

Mr. GOSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I yield. 

Mr. GOSS. Of course all the rest of the officers, as 
well as the adjutant generals, would be affected by this 
amendment? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GOSS. And I may say to the gentleman that there 
were only two men in the House who voted against the 
adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. PATTERSON. There was no opportunity to discuss 
the other side of it. 

Mr. GOSS. I did not shut off debate. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I do not believe the gentleman him- 
self believes in this principle, or anyone else can defend 
such legislation, and I hope the Senate will remedy this 
inequity in this bill. 

[Here the gavel fell. 
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The Clerk read down to and including page 58, line 14. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Driver, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee, having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 14199, the War Department appropriation bill, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


RATIFICATIONS OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from Charles 
W. Bryan, Governor of Nebraska, transmitting certified copy 
of bill ratifying the proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States fixing the commencement of the 
terms of President, Vice President, and Members of Con- 
gress, and fixing the time of assembling of Congress. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from 
Gov. Leslie A. Miller, Governor of the State of Wyoming, 
transmitting a joint resolution of the Twenty-second Legis- 
lature of the State of Wyoming, ratifying the twentieth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from 
Gov. William H. Murray, of the State of Oklahoma, trans- 
mitting a concurrent resolution of the Fourteenth Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oklahoma ratifying a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, fixing the 
commencement of the terms of President, Vice President, 
and Members of Congress and fixing the time of the as- 
sembling of Congress. 


LEAVE TO FILE SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 


Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, I ask unanimous consent to file a supple- 
mental report on the bill H. R. 9231. 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have until 10 o’clock to-night to file a conference 
report on the bill S. 5160. 

There was no objection. 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I present the following reso- 
lution and ask its immediate consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 364 


Resolved, That on Friday, January 27, 1933, it shall be in order 
to move that the House take a recess until 8 o'clock p. m., and 
that at the evening session until 11 o'clock p. m. it shall be in 
order to consider bills on the Private Calendar unobjected to in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole, the call of bills on said 
calendar to begin at No. 536. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman modify that time 
to 10.30? The last half hour is very strenuous, and it is 
customary to limit the time to 10.30. 

Mr. RAINEY. I will make that modification. 

Mr. GOSS. I will ask the gentleman if that is under the 
new rule or the old rule? 

Mr. RAINEY. It is under the old rule. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, it is understood that the 
resolution just adopted was modified so that the House 
would adjourn at 10.30 p. m. instead of 11 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resolution will be 
modified to 10.30 p. m. 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR AND SUSPENSION OF THE RULES 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
following resolution, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 365 

Resolved, That on Monday, January 30, 1933, the House shall 
consider business in order under clause 3, Rule XIII (Consent Cal- 
endar) and clauses 1, 2, and 3 of Rule XXVII (suspension of 
rules). 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

INDIANS OF THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 8750) relative to restrictions appli- 
cable to Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma, 
and ask unanimous consent that the statement be read in 
lieu of the report. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, it is rather late to call up a 
conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the gentleman 
desired to call this report up, and the Chair understood 
from him that he had consulted most of the gentlemen who 
are interested in the report, and that it would probably be 
agreed to at once without debate. Otherwise at this time 
it might not be well to call it up. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I think it is bad policy to 
bring up a conference report at such a late hour, when gen- 
tlemen have left the Chamber with the understanding that 
important matters of this kind would not be taken up. It 
is a privileged matter and can come up the first thing to- 
morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The only thing about that is that if we 
take it up it may take an hour to-morrow. We want to 
devote as much time as we can to the consideration of the 
Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Some gentlemen say that they desire to 
examine the matter a little. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have read the Senate 
proceedings in connection with the adoption of this report. 
It involves entirely new matter. It is very extensive, and I 
think it should be given some consideration. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman - 


from Nebraska the first thing to-morrow morning. 
SENATE BILL REFERRED 

A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from 
the Speaker’s table and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 5484. An act to extend the time during which certain 
provisions of the act of February 27, 1932, relating to im- 
proving the facilities of the Federal reserve system to meet 
the needs of member banks in exceptional circumstances 
shall be effective; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled 
bill of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 3675. An act relating to the deferment and adjustment 
of construction charges for the years 1931 and 1932 on 
Indian irrigation projects. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE IN 1913, 1922, AND 1932 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, the final report of the Presi- 
dent’s Research Committee on “ Recent Social Trends” pre- 
dicted that effective reform in the administration of public 
affairs now promises to stand as one of the major perma- 
nent benefits of the long economic depression, and attention 
was directed to the new temper of the taxpaying public 
reflected “in a wave of Budget slashing which has lately 
become epidemic.” 

In 1913 the total tax bill for Federal, State, and local 
administration, according to the report, was $2,259,000,000, 
which is compared with a combined bill of $10,300,000,000 
for 1930; thus the per capita tax has increased from $23 to 
$84, an increase of 355 per cent. 

During these 20 years, under the initial impetus given by 
the World War, expansion in the Federal Government organ- 
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ization until recently has been taking place. It is clear that 
as regards that part of the tax bill which relates to the 
Federal Government there must be general reduction. That 
Congress is undertaking to effect, but to cut the govern- 
mental organization down ruthlessly at the roots now would 
be ruinous. 

A blind slashing of the Budget will lead to impaired effl- 
ciency in government. It is now imperative to profit from 
the experience which has been gained, and in the light of 
that experience to determine upon reduction with a discre- 
tion which was lacking when expansion under the lure of 
easy money was taking place. What is now demanded and 
what should be sought is the employment by the Government 
of a trained personnel which will be sufficiently large to per- 
form the Government's work properly and which will give 
in return for its salary full value in service. 


THE STUPENDOUS GROWTH OF GOVERNMENT 


Our Federal departments have grown to gigantic propor- 
tions during recent years, and, therefore, it occurred to me 
to make an analysis and a comparison with former years. 
Such an undertaking is laborious and I have only succeeded 
so far in studying the Department of State. I feel that if in 
this department there could be found an opportunity for 
economy there would be, perhaps, a proportionately greater 
opportunity throughout the whole governmental organiza- 
tion. 

I do not desire to have it considered that I have singled 
out any particular branch of any department for specific 
cutting. I am presenting it merely as an illustration and 
with the feeling that it may be of service in the solution of 
@ serious problem which is confronting Congress. To arrive 
at a satisfactory solution it is necessary that a systematic 
plan be adopted for application throughout the entire gov- 
ernmental organization. 

By comparing the present with the past we are in a posi- 
tion to know whether or not we are standing on firm ground 
in our Budget cutting and giving allowance for a normal 
growth and the development which throughout the years 
our expanding interests have added. 

The Department of State in Washington has grown dur- 
ing the last two decades from a comparatively small organ- 
ization in 1913, with a personnel of 213 and a salary roll of 
$325,960, to an organization in 1932 with a personnel of 859, 
the salaries of whom aggregate $2,094,200. The impetus 
which caused this expansion was, of course, the World War, 
and consequently the period in which the department grew 
most rapidly was that covered by the years between 1913 
and 1922. It would serve no purpose to consider the situa- 
tion during the period of hostilities; but by 1922 the depart- 
ment may be considered as having returned to a condition 
of normalcy. In 1922 the business of the department at 
home was conducted by a personnel of 644, at a cost of 
$1,002,675. 
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These salary rolls represent only one-sixth or less of the 
total appropriation for the department for the years in 
question. A comparison of the figures gives the following 
result in percentages of growth: 

Between 1913 and 1932 the number of personnel increased 
cil aa foe at an increase in annual cost of 542 per 
cent. 

Between 1922 and 1932 the number of personnel increased 
i Seronee th SHOAL Cee oF 109 per 
cent. 

Between 1913 and 1922 the number of personnel increased 
by 200 per cent, at an increase in annual cost of 200 per cent. 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS IN HOME POSTS 

In connection with the department in Washington it is to 
be observed that included in the personnel for the years 
1922 and 1932 are several diplomatic and consular officers, 
also known as Foreign Service officers. The assignment of 
such officers to duty in Washington is now authorized by 
section 21 of the act of February 22, 1931. No such officers 
were on duty in the department in 1913. These officers in 
1922 were 30 in number with salaries amounting to $120,475. 
and in 1932 they were 38 in number with salaries amounting 
to $187,250. The average salary of these officers in 1922 was 
$4,015.80 and in 1932 was $4,927.63. Since the lowest salary 
paid to any of these officers stationed in Washington in 1932 
was $2,500 it is interesting to compare their salaries with the 
salaries of the personnel of the home service, so-called, in 
1932 amounting to $2,500 or more annually. There were 185 
in this category with total salaries of $811,700. The average 
salary of such home service employees was $4,387.56 or 
$540.09 less than the average salary of the Foreign Service 
officers on duty in the department. 

In view of this development I seriously question whether 
the amendment authorized in 1932 was a wise piece of 
legislation. 

If the Foreign Service officers are eliminated from the fig- 
ures given above as representing the personnel for the spe- 
cific years conducting the business of the department in 
Washington, the following result is obtained: 1913 home 
service personnel 213, salary roll $325,960; 1922 home service 
personnel 614, salary roll $882,200 and 1932, home service 
personnel 821, salary roll $1,906,950. 

There are set forth in the accompanying tabulation the 
number of the personnel attached to each office and the 
salary roll of such offices for the years 1913, 1922, and 1932, 
and there are also indicated as closely as possible the 
changes which have occurred in the several divisions during 
the 20 years. The computations have been made from the 
following sources: of the Department of State, 
dated November 10, 1913, May 1, 1922, and January 1, 1932, 
and the Foreign Service list, dated July 1, 1932. The com- 
putations are as accurate as the sources would permit, and 
it is believed that they give a fairly correct view of the 
department during the years under consideration. 


Department of State—Organization of home service with number of personnel of offices and salary roll for years 1913, 1922, and 1982 


Amount 
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Department of State—Organization of home service with number of personnel of offices and salary roll for years 1918, 1922, and 1982—Continued 


Amount 
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BANKERS’ BONUS AND INFLATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the Congress had an ap- 
propriation bill before it proposing to appropriate $100,000,- 
000 out of the Public Treasury as a gift to a few powerful 
bankers I doubt that it would be given serious consideration. 
However, the same thing is done in a different way, except 
the amount so expended annually is considerably more, and 
very few Members oppose it. The bills that grant these 
special privileges and cause the donation of these large sums 
of money are supported by conscientious Members, they be- 
lieving that the proposals as presented are in the interest 
of the general welfare. I expect to discuss the bankers’ 
bonus more fully at an early date. 

OPPOSITION TO EXPANSION 

These few powerful bankers oppose every effort to expand 
the currency, which will permit commodity prices to rise 
and enable the people to pay their debts; they want the 
people to use credit almost exclusively; they want the people 
to pay them for the use of the Government’s credit. Expan- 
sion, not inflation, of the currency is not only needed and 
required but the American people are demanding it. Infla- 
tion is of two kinds, inflation of the purchasing power of 
the dollar and inflation of the prices of practically every- 
thing else. We now have inflation of the purchasing power 
of the dollar; the creditors and those who can maintain fixed 
prices are enjoying it immensely. The debtors are suffering; 
they can not pay their taxes and other debts and are losing 
their homes and other property. If inflation of the purchas- 
ing power of money has caused it—and it has—defiation of 
the purchasing power of money will remedy the condition. 

INFLATED DOLLARS 

The American dollar is inflated; it will purchase four 

times as much cotton or wheat as it would when most of 
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the farmers’ debts were contracted. We are for deflation— 
deflation of the dollar—in order that commodity prices will 
rise; the present dollar is a dishonest dollar. The so-called 
anti-inflationists, like Mellon, Morgan, Mills, Myer, and 
Mitchell, are against increasing the price of commodities 
and fair wages; they want the dollar high and everything 
else, except certain fixed charges, cheap. 


HOW TAXES CAN BE REDUCED 


I do not favor inflation. Inflation is putting too much 
money in circulation. We should have expansion of the 
currency in order that the dollar may return to its normal 
purchasing power. Through expansion of the currency, 
debts and taxes can be reduced; all fixed charges like elec- 
tricity, gas, water, telephone, telegraph, railroad freight, and 
passenger rates can be restored to normal; it requires from 
two to ten times as many cotton, wheat, labor, and security 
dollars to pay debts, taxes, and for these services as 
formerly. 

DEBTORS SHOULD BE GIVEN A CHANCE 

Inflation of the purchasing power of the dollar helps the 
creditors and the owners of corporations enjoying fixed 
returns. Even during the wild inflation of values in Ger- 
many and Russia, which no one advocates for this country, 
the people saved their homes. People lose their homes and 
property when the dollar is inflated in purchasing power as 
it is now, not when it is deflated. The people must be 
given an opportunity to save their homes and pay their 

ebts. 
£ THOMAS JEFFERSON'S PREDICTION 

Over a hundred years ago Thomas Jefferson predicted 
what would happen in this country if Congress farmed out 
to a few private bankers the right to issue money; his 
prediction has come true. Congress should take this power 
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away from these few bankers and comply with the Consti- 
tution of the United States; it says that Congress shall coin 
money and regulate its value. 

IF THE PEOPLE KNEW THE FACTS 


If the people only knew the facts, a change would be made 
very quickly which would promote the general welfare; I 
am just one humble, feeble Member of this august body, but 
I am going to continue to do everything in my power to get 
the facts to them. Many other Members feel as I do 
about it. 

BRANCH BANKING WILL MAKE PERMANENT THE FINANCIAL AND 
CREDIT CONTROL OF THE SUPER BANKERS WHO HAVE BEEN THE 
DESPOILERS OF AMERICAN CREDIT AND BANKING 

. Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Speaker, much of the present eco- 
nomic chaos of the world is the direct result of a mistaken 
policy forced upon the world by American financial leaders 
during the 10 years following the war. These American 
leaders of finance departed from their sphere of American 
banking into international banking. In carrying out this 
policy they scattered among the American people billions 
of dollars worth of foreign bonds. They took the proceeds 
of these bonds and loaned them to foreign debtors. This 
program has caused four great economic dislocations in the 
world: 

First. It took credit away from American business and 
delivered it to foreign debtors. In the end American busi- 
ness is to-day staggering for the want of credit and foreign 
countries are overburdened with debt. 

Second. This money was loaned to the same foreign debt- 
ors who owed money to the Government of the United 
States. As the debts of these foreign debtors were increased 
by these borrowings from American international bankers, 
the debt due from these same debtors to the Government of 
the United States became more and more impaired. 

Third. The people of the United States to-day find them- 
selves burdened with the responsibility of taking care of the 
obligations to the Government of the United States, which 
obligations were incurred in order that the Government of 
the United States might obtain the Government funds which 
were loaned to foreign countries. Millions of people in the 
United States also find themselves holding worthless foreign 
bonds which were sold to them in order to obtain the funds 
which were loaned to the foreign debtors by these American 
bankers. 

Fourth. In order to carry on his international banking 
business these American international bankers built up a 
banking structure which is so large that it can not carry 
on without sapping every American community of its finan- 
cial sustenance; while, at this time, if this great banking 
structure topples, every community in the United States and 
every industry in the United States will immediately suffer 
thereby. 

Now, in a desperate effort to meet this situation, the Gov- 
ernment has set up the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to furnish credit in order to keep American financial in- 
stitutions from going under, thereby keeping the wheels of 
American industry moving. This would not be necessary 
if we had in this country a reasonable part of the American 
credit which was absorbed by these international bankers 
and shipped abroad. We now recognize that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation program can not go on in- 
definitely. We also recognize that when the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation steps out, a goodly part of the chaos 
which it was established to avoid is yet to come. These same 
superfinancial interests, realizing that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation must be replaced by some permanent 
means of absorbing the credit of this country in order to 
sustain the superbanking structure, are now proposing the 
branch-banking program. Branch banking is only a per- 
manent way of reaching into every town and hamlet of the 
United States and daily pulling out credit, which should 
remain in each of these communities, and carrying it into 
these centralized banking centers in order to keep up this 
abnormal superstructure, 
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These great leaders of American finance are possibly de- 
serving of the charity incident to the fact that at the time 
they were making these foreign loans everyone in the coun- 
try seemed to think it was a good program. The investors 


were glad to buy the bonds. The money was being loaned 
to foreign countries and was in part being used to buy Amer- 
ican goods. This supplied a false prosperity in the United 
States from 1920 to 1929. This false prosperity provided big 
dividends, high wages, and plenty of employment. While 
it was going on the people seemed to think it was all right. 

However, the extension of such charity to these leaders 
does not in the least depreciate the fact that they presented 
to the country an incompetent and selfish leadership. 
Branch banking will perpetuate the power of these leaders 
and leave in their hands and control the credit of the 
country. Their record is such as to prove that they have 
neither the ability nor the integrity to justify the Ameri- 
can people in permitting them to have conirol over the 
finance and the credit of this country. In many instances, 
their conduct in selling these foreign bonds and the com- 
missions which they collected was nothing less than 
swindling the people. In many instances, they have shown 
a disposition to desecrate government in order to carry out 
their aims. 

In the light of experience, the wise policy for the people 
of the United States to follow is to return to the decentral- 
ized banking system which this country enjoyed prior to 
about 1918. In doing so, there will be no way to escape the 
burden incident to suffering tremendous losses in the money 
which the Government and the people have loaned to for- 
eign debtors. There will inevitably be further losses inci- 
dent to the reestablishment of a sound local banking system 
in this country. We can not escape paying for these mis- 
takes and for our following of false leadership; however, we 
can better afford to pay for these mistakes than we can 
afford to give up local and individual credit in a desperate 
effort to underwrite the losses which exist as a result of 
this international banking folly. 

These great leaders of finance who would now force 
branch banking on the country are exceptionally loose with 
their libel and slander of local banking. They try to justify 
branch banking with the propaganda that when thousands 
of local banks went broke, millions of dollars were lost by 
depositors. ‘There are two answers to this propaganda. 
First, these local banks did not go broke so much as the 
result of incompetency of local bankers as they did as the 
result of dislocations in the American banking structure 
which was incident to the floating of these worthless foreign 
bonds. Second, the American people have not suffered 
nearly so much from the losses of deposits in insolvent banks 
as they have from money which they lost by investing in 
these foreign securities which were floated by the advice 
and through the efforts of these captains of finance who 
would now have branch banking. 

It must be remembered that American banking is only one 
of the many different forms of American business. Bank- 
ing, in common with all forms of business, was inflated and 
expanded too much during the years of false prosperity dur- 
ing and following the war. The result of such excessive 
overextension meant insolvency in banking the same as in 
any other business or industry. The individual bankers in 
this country did not overextend banking any more than the 
steel industry, milling industry, packing industry, oil indus- 
try, and all other industries and transportation systems were 
overextended. The present hue and cry against the losses 
of bank deposits through local banks which is being let loose 
by these great bankers is only an effort on their part to 
becloud the public mind while they are attempting to take 
from the people of the country the credit of the country by 
establishing branch banking. 

The folly of the program of the great bankers entering 
into international finance is well illustrated by a recent 
speech delivered by Dr. David L. MacFarlane, of Winfield, 
Kans., who is a member of the faculty of Southwestern 
University. In this speech, Doctor MacFarlane said, in part: 
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The war did not end on Armistice Day, 1918; only the conflict 
at arms ended. The war is still on, but we are experiencing the 
economic phases of the war. This has not ended. The political 
and economic phases of our international relations can hardly be 
separated. They are related and one depends much, but not 
altogether, on the other. 

Previous to the World War Britain dominated the political and 
economic world. She was world banker and world creditor, but 
she is not now. During her years of supremacy she became 
learned and conservative and retained her honesty. High standards 
of practice were evolved and the strictest principles of honesty 
were observed. “Britain pays” became almost an axiom. But in 
the new order Britain has lost supremacy. 

Following the World War America made great loans to Euro- 
pean nations. This was a violation of sound economics. Both 
American and English economists warned against these loans. 
America was inexperienced in foreign investments. We took the 
word of bonding houses interested in large commissions instead of 
interesting ourselves in the projects themselves. We lost. Europe 
demands cancellation and we have canceled. We canceled when 
we cut down interest. We will cancel more. Cancellation is in 
effect now. 

Russia has canceled, Germany has canceled, and France has 
refused payment. We have no Andrew Jackson to make France 
pa up. England borrowed from us and loaned to other nations, 

t is hard for England to pay, but payment is being made now 
under stress. 

The pressure of growing nations will affect world conditions and 
trade relations in the future. There must be adjustments. Japan, 
China, Germany, and Italy all must have space for the people. 
This pressure will create situations which must be met and they 
will be met. War will do no good. 

The future may be uncertain, but it has been before. 
depressions have been created and the world got over them. When 
the Roman Empire broke up there was a dire situation, but order 
and: stability came. So it will come again. The conservatism, 
good sense, right thinking, and justice of the world will assert 
itself and prosperity and security will come. “But behind the 

dim unknown sitteth God within the shadows keeping watch above 
Bis own.“ 

America and the rest of the world would be better off 
to-day if English bankers had continued to be the inter- 
national bankers and had never been superceded by the 
American bankers. As Doctor MacFarlane points out, the 
English bankers in handling international finance followed 
the policy of high standards of practice and strictest prin- 
ciples of honesty.” The American bankers followed no such 
policy. The worthlessness of the loans which they floated 
is proof that they followed no high standards of practice 
in ascertaining the value of the security of the loans which 
they were making. There is now much proof before the 
public that they followed no strict principles of honesty; 
but, on the contrary, in many instances, they followed the 
Policy of the fraud and the cheat. As an example of this 
dishonesty, I cite you the instance, which was brought out 
before the Banking and Currency Committee of the Sen- 
ate, of the House of Morgan in selling a given issue of Ger- 
man bonds to the American people. In floating this issue 
of government bonds a few million dollars’ worth of these 
bonds were first placed upon the New York Stock Exchange. 
|The House of Morgan was quietly buying a few million dol- 
lars worth of these bonds and sustaining the market at a 
point around par of $100. At the same time it was out 
selling to the private investors of the country tens of mil- 
‘lions of dollars’ worth of these bonds. After the Morgan 
company had unloaded these bonds onto the public it went 
out of the open market and quit buying these bonds. When 
jit did this the price on the stock exchange was no longer 
sustained. Thereafter the price of these bonds went down 
to something like $30. People who were deceived into buy- 
ing these bonds at $100 suffered terrific losses. This was 
not banking; it was swindling. 

Whenever the American people start to beat back, one of 
the things which must be done is that the people, the press, 
and the Congress must quit paying any attention whatever 
ito the advice of these great captains of finance. 
| Naturally, the Congress and the people greatly follow the 
press. I suggest to every editor in the United States that 
he consign those weekly or monthly bulletins which he re- 
ceives from the Chase National Bank and the National City 
Bank to the wastebasket. There may be some sound advice 
in those pamphlets, but along with this advice there is 
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bound to be sandwiched in plenty of propaganda, the very 
purpose of which is to deceive the American people. These 
pamphlets are sent out to the press with the idea that pos- 
sibly the press can be used as a decoy to lead the American 
people to the slaughter. 

T would recommend to the Congress, the people, and the 
press that they regard all advice and propaganda from these 
2 bankers as merely Jacob's voice but the hands of 

u.“ 
REPEAL FEDERAL GASOLINE TAX 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, the Federal gasoline sales tax 
is the premium we pay on insurance against the speedy 
return of prosperity. The petroleum industry is slowed up 
in leading the way back to a resumption of a normal eco- 
nomic life by such terrific handicaps imposed upon it by 
State legislatures and by Congress. The Federal excise tax 
is an unjust, unsound, and dangerous addition to the enor- 
mous load already carried by a most important industry in 
the United States. 

The revenue this tax has brought into the Federal Treas- 
ury, while it totals millions of dollars, is most unprofitable. 
As a measure of economy and of sound business judgment 
it would be far better for us to abandon this tax, free the 
American autoist from the burden it imposes upon him, 
encourage the petroleum industry, promote the purchase of 
gasoline, and accelerate the reviving influences which this 
industry’s return will have upon our whole business struc- 
ture. 

At the very time when greater consumption is needed to 
balance our excess production in every department of our 
business life, the Federal gasoline tax imposes a needless 
penalty upon the consumers of the one product whose uni- 
versal use is one of the keys to restored prosperity. 

Gasoline is the only commodity in the Nation on which 
the taxes paid are in excess of the cost of the product. The 
national average of the taxes now paid on gasoline sales 
throughout the Nation is 4.48 cents per gallon. At the 
same time this average was calculated the average tank-car 
price of gasoline at mid-continent refinery was 3.43 cents 
per gallon. The average tax paid by gasoline was, there- 
fore, 130 per cent of the selling price. In many States 
it was in excess of that. 

The Federal gasoline tax makes the tax total practically 
confiscatory. Any tax which is levied at the rate of 130 per 
cent of the selling price of a product is nothing less than 
confiscatory. 

Gasoline and many other petroleum products carry at 
least a dozen taxes, all of which affect the price at which 
they may be sold. Here are a few of the varieties of taxes 
which are levied in addition to many local forms of taxa- 
tion: Franchise taxes, property taxes (real and personal), 
gross production taxes, income taxes (Federal, State, and 
local), pipe-line and transportation taxes, gross-receipts 
taxes, license taxes, inspection taxes, gasoline taxes (Fed- 
eral, State, and local), motor-oil taxes, chain-store taxes, 
and truck-mileage taxes, 

The petroleum industry in 1932, it has been estimated, will 
pay a total tax bill of $918,000,000. What other industry 
even remotely approaches this total? The State gasoline 
taxes for 1932 have been estimated at $550,000,000. Other 
levies such as production tax, property tax, and income tax 
are expected to bring in a total of $725,000,000. The 4 per 
cent tax on pipe line and transportation charges is counted 
upon to produce $8,000,000. The Federal gasoline tax and 
local levies bring up the grand total of the estimate to 
$918,000,000, according to Carl Barker, of the Shell Petroleum 
Corporation. 

The Federal gasoline tax can not be considered as profit- 
able unless we adopt the philosophy that it is good business 
to kill a goose which lays golden eggs. The petroleum in- 
dustry in general is so overladen with taxation that this 
burden is threatening its destruction. The 10 per cent drop 
in the consumption of petroleum products appears to be the 
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first indication of a general decline in the use of gasoline. It 
is especially noticeable that this decline is most marked 
where the gasoline taxes are highest. If only gasoline were 
affected, this might not be so vitally important to our eco- 
nomic life. However, other phases of our trade decline with 
gasoline consumption. Automobile registrations drop, The 
burdensome levies upon the average motorist are among the 
factors causing the decrease in registration of automobiles. 
The National Association of Finance Companies has made a 
careful study of this decreased automobile registration and 
they find 

that in 1931 registration in States with a 2-cent gasoline tax 
increased 1.8 per cent, while all others showed a decrease of from 1 
per cent in 3-cent States to 18.2 per cent in the 6-cent States. 
Statistics for 1932 are not yet available, but you may be assured 
they will be more alarming. The effects of an exorbitant gasoline 
tax on the oil marketer are twofold. He must sell an overtaxed 
commodity to an overtaxed customer. 


The importance of the gasoline industry can hardly be 
overestimated. It is the third largest in the United States. 
With an investment of over $12,000,000,000, it employs about 
1,500,000 people. The products of this industry enter into 
every phase of our national life. This is the oil age. We 
can not continue to live at our present speed with our accus- 
tomed comfort and with any hope of maintaining our pace 
in the industrial world without petroleum products. They 
are the lifeblood of this generation. Gasoline is not a luxury 
commodity. It is a vital necessity. Fifty per cent of all 
petroleum products are consumed to-day in industry and 
in industrial transportation. Another 15 per cent is used 
in transportation connected with business. The farmer 
uses about 20 per cent in his work. Less than 15 per cent 
of the gasoline consumed in this Nation is used for pleasure 
or for recreation. No other product is so vitally involved in 
the well-being of our national economy. 

This industry, because of the tremendous loads laid upon 
it by taxing bodies, has been suffering tremendous losses. 
The very best year the industry has ever known—1925— 
saw general earnings of only 4.9 per cent on its investment. 
Throughout the 10 years from 1921 to 1930 the average 
earnings were only 2.7 per cent. In 1930, when the industry 
was earning almost nothing, it paid in general taxes, exclud- 
ing taxes upon income or profits, a total of $631,629,852. In 
10 years the total earnings of the petroleum industry were 
$2,000,000,000 net. In that period it paid $3,000,000,000 in 
taxes. This excerpt from the 1931 report of one of the out- 
standing oil companies is a striking summary of the result 
of our unwise tax program: 

The company would have been well pleased in the past two 
years to have been allowed to retain the sums paid in taxes and 
in lieu thereof to turn over to the various governments all net 
profits. 

In thus hamstringing the petroleum industry we are 
equally hamstringing all industry and delaying the return of 
national prosperity. This situation was well summarized by 
the retiring president of the American Petroleum Institute, 
Amos L. Beaty, in his recent address at Houston, Tex., when 
he said: 

Losses in the oil industry have a far-reaching effect to-day. A 
preceding generation saw the greater portion of the oil trade in 
the hands of a few. This group and a slightly larger number of 
workers were on one side of the table, and the consuming public 
was on the other side. Those original investors, through succes- 
sion or sale, have distributed the greater portion of their holdings 
widely. Several billion dollars of other people’s money have 
come into the business directly. In a true sense now there is a 
8 public as well as a consuming public. The welfare of 

undreds of thousands of workers and their families is involved 
in the welfare of this industry. A still larger number of stock- 
holders and bondholders are dependent upon it for income. 
Many of these holdings are small in amount, the stakes of poor 
people. When the oil business becomes unprofitable workers lose 
their positions and the income of investors ceases or is diminished. 
Even bondholders, the class of extreme conservatism, are not 
exempt from the rule. It may be asked what interest the farmer, 
the country merchant, the school-teacher, or the citizen of any 
profession or trade has in the struggles of the oil man. The 
answer lies on the surface. When the compensation or income of 
millions of people is cut off or decreased and their buying power 
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is destroyed, the farmer feels it in the lower price of his product, 
the merchant in the quantity and price of goods he can sell, 
and this applies all the way down the line. Moreover, other 
great industries are similarly spread, and all are more or less 
interdependent. When the oil business is unprofitable not only 
do the workers and investors in this industry feel the pinch but 
the supply houses, the steel mills and the railroads, and their 
millions of workers and investors, and then in turn all who deal 
with them must take their places and suffer. 


H. A. Bardeen has discussed the adverse effect of de- 
creased gasoline consumption on public revenues. He states: 


That loss in gasoline consumption, however, represents a gen- 
eral loss in revenue to many oil-producing counties, to many 
communities in those counties, to oil-well supply houses, to the 
butcher, the grocer, the baker, the home owner, or landlord. Its 
effect is not merely to deprive highway builders, engineers, and 
contractors of work. To the contrary, less work is provided for 
all business dependent upon the oil industry, for oil workers, for 
the farmer who provides them with agricultural products, for the 
truck that transports those products to markets, for the builder, 
the mason, the carpenter, the painter, who constructs the homes 
in which oil workers live and raise their families. 

Not only is the Government deprived of highway revenue but 
oll workers find it impossible to secure jobs, and unemployment 
is increased in a group that is illfitted by the very nature of 
taer Es to seek employment elsewhere, even if it were 
available, 


J. Howard Pew, president of the Sun Oil Co., discussing 
the $909,000,000 tax bill of the petroleum industry for the 
current fiscal year, recently made the following statement: 


The enormity of such a total will be emphasized when it is 
considered that customs receipts for 1931 were only $378,000,000, 
internal revenue taxes on tobacco, $444,000,000, and railroad taxes, 
according to the Interstate Commerce Commission, $353,000,000. 
In the peak prosperity year, 1928, Federal income taxes were only 
$1,184,000,000. 

Now, keep that figure, $909,000,000, in mind. It is the oil in- 
dustry’s tax bill for this fiscal year. Here is the World Almanac, 
1932. Turn with me to page 478, Political and Financial Statistics 
of the States. The State budgets are there tabulated—yearly 
costs of all the State governments. As everybody knows, these 
costs mounted tremendously during the boom years. 
The oil industry’s taxes of $909,000,000 this year will just about 
equal the State government costs of 40 States! Shocks you a bit? 
Well, it shocks us of the oil industry quite as much. 


Mr. Pew also brings out the unusually high ratio of taxes 
to the selling cost in these words: 


A glance at this relationship between the original cost of gaso- 
line and the taxes charged against it will be illuminating. Take a 
modern refinery in Oklahoma, buying its crude oil and selling its 
refined products at the plant. Many such refineries are located 
there. They have sold their gasoline this year at an average price 
of 4 cents per gallon. Here we have a State tax of 4 cents and a 
Federal tax of 1 cent, total taxes 5 cents—a perfect example of a 
simon-pure manufacturers’ sales tax on gasoline of 125 per cent. 
Such a refinery, doing a gross business on all products of 
$1,000,000 per month, would bear taxes on its gasoline amounting 
to $1,150,000. It would pay 15 per cent more each month in taxes 
than would be retained as the selling price of all its products. 
Such taxes, applied to any industry you can name, would be de- 
nounced as confiscation and would spell ruin. Applied to the oil 
industry they have resulted in wholesale tax dodging, bootlegging 
of gasoline, corruption of officials, wreck of the price structure, 
demoralization of the business. They have put a premium on 
fraud and a penalty on honesty. If persisted in, they must even- 
tually bring one of America’s largest industries under control of 
gangsters and racketeers. These will not only evade the tax but 
will create an economic evil whose consequences are difficult to 
predict. 


The effect of this tax burden upon the industry is thus 
portrayed by Mr. Pew: 

Because of the rapidly growing demand for its products the oil 
industry has had to find constant supplies of new capital. Its 
estimated investment rose from $6,500,000,000 in 1921 to $10,000,- 
000,000 in 1930. The money was somehow found, despite that 
average annual on investment during this decade were 
only 2.98 per cent. In 1930 they were only 1.65 per cent. In that 
year the industry had net earnings of $165,000,000 and paid $668,- 
000,000 in taxes—four times as much taxes as net earnings. 


What is happening to the petroleum industry may and 
probably will happen to other industries if we do not bring 
more equity into our tax programs. To quote Mr, Pew 
again: . 

If other industries fail to resent this attack on the oil business, 


they may as well get ready to take their turn in giving up their 
feathers. We haven't any more to give. 
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The popular opposition to these taxes is continuously in- 
creasing. Maine, in 1932, voted 195,000 to 24,000 against 
increasing the State gasoline tax from 4 to 5 cents per gal- 
lon. They had no opportunity to vote against the tax itself 
but merely against the increase. Four years ago Missouri 
voters approved a constitutional amendment limiting the 
gasoline tax to 2 cents for a period of 10 years. Three years 
ago North Dakota adopted a referendum petition prevent- 
ing the imposition of a 4-cent gasoline tax. In spite of a 
popular vote in North Dakota, the legislature having in- 
creased the tax rate, it was only through the referendum 
that this increase was prevented from becoming effective. 
Colorado citizens enrolled by the thousands to petition for 
reduction of the State gasoline tax rate from 4 cents to 3 
cents and to fix it there by constitutional limitation. Over 
42,000 Oklahoma citizens signed petitions calling for a vote 
on a proposal to reduce that State’s gasoline tax rate to 2 
cents from 4 cents. There is agitation in New York State 
to fix the tax at 2 cents by constitutional amendment, and a 
taxpayer's suit already has been brought in an effort to 
prove unconstitutional the 3-cent tax imposed by the last 
legislature. 

Tennessee motorists are demanding that the portion of 
that State’s 7-cent tax not allocated to highways be re- 
moved. Nebraska, Kansas, and Iowa have come to appre- 
ciate the advantages of Missouri’s fixed tax rate of 2 cents 
per gallon, and are seeking to reduce their own rates to that 
uniform level. Pennsylvania’s Legislature found opposition 
to a tax-rate increase too formidable and turned, like 
Mississippi, to a more equitable tax. In many States gaso- 
line taxes have become political issues, and the planks of 
more than one platform pledge reduction of, or at least no 
increase in, this levy. 

The Treasury Department gives the collections from the 
1-cent Federal tax on gasoline as follows: 


1932: 

BL ites MEY Sy REE La PS PSE NI INE ES AS ey CP $539, 461. 45 

A 8 - 8,944, 875.38 
September ~- 11. 409, 747. 92 
F 14. 734, 372. 73 
. —— m—— vomisgila eaiaehetetees iid 13, 942, 418. 27 
Derr TT... 8 3, 268, 950. 95 
rr o> Sy ea ae PRI 52, 839, 826. 70 


Those figures show that this is an easy way of getting 
revenue. But they do not show there is a terrific cost in- 
volved through decreased consumption, through lessened 
purchases of automobiles, through limitation upon the uses 
of petroleum products in. factories, on farms, and in trans- 
portation. It does not show the damage done through the 
adverse effect all this has had, not merely upon the petroleum 
industry whose sales have decreased, but upon all industry 
through the diminished consuming power inevitably asso- 
ciated with such a burden upon a basic industry. 

The Federal gasoline tax is inequitable, onerous, uneven, 
costly, and productive of evasion. It should never have 
been imposed. It should be repealed rather than continued. 
It is not merely double taxation; it is multiple taxation. It 
is probably the most iniquitous tax which any body of 
legislators ever unwittingly imposed when they were seek- 
ing the general good. It is so confiscatory that history is 
without a parallel. On Monday we voted by 150 to 18 in 
favor of the Government purchase of American-produced 
supplies. We are seeking in every way to promote the use 
of American products. The Federal gasoline tax is a meas- 
ure which effectively penalizes a product more universally 
used by our people than any other product with the sole 
exceptions of food and clothing. Its prompt repeal would 
hasten the recovery of the petroleum industry which, ac- 
cording to the Federal Oil Conservation Board, is now lead- 
ing the way back to prosperity. 

j SEPARATE VOTES ON ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, as the War Department 

appropriation bill was presented to the House from the Com- 
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mittee on Appropriations it actually carried $804,524 less on 
account of military activities than did the bill of a year ago 
for fairly comparable items. Amendments have been added 
to the bill thus far increasing the total amount recommended 
by the committee by the sum of $3,114,689, the effect of which 
would be, if finally adopted, that this bill would carry 
$2,310,165 more for military activities than does the bill for 
the present fiscal year. 

It is my intention to ask for separate votes on several of 
the amendments that have been placed on this bill in 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. It is due the membership of this House and the 
country that full information be given them on these 
amendments. I shall therefore undertake briefly to dis- 
cuss them in the order in which they will be reached when 
these separate votes are taken. 

THE MANSFIELD AMENDMENT 

The committee provided for the pay of all Army officers 
out of one appropriation, entitled “Pay, and so forth, of 
the Army.” This agrees with the action taken in the bill 
of a year ago. The appropriation “ Pay, and so forth, of the 
Army,” carries the money with which to pay all officers, 
including $227,490 for the pay of Engineer officers engaged 
on river and harbor and flood-control work. The Mansfield 
amendment undertakes to permit the War Department to 
pay such Engineer officers out of river and harbor appro- 
priations, although no money has been included in the ap- 
propriation for rivers and harbors for the pay of such offi- 
cers. The adoption of the Mansfield amendment would 
mean taking away from river and harbor uses $227,490 for 
the pay of Army officers, and river and harbor and flood- 
control funds have been reduced already to levels which 
can not possibly suffice for carrying on those activities. 

PURCHASE OF HORSES 

An amendment has been placed on the bill appropriating 
$82,500 for the purchase of horses. The National Guard, 
as a result of its motorization program, for which the bill 
provides, will have on hand 4,800 horses for which it will 
have no use. A regiment of cavalry is being motorized, 
which will release a large number of Regular Army horses. 
During the next fiscal year, therefore, we will have on hand 
a large surplus of horses, upwards of 5,000 more than our 
needs, and there can not possibly be any justification, there- 
fore, for buying more. 

ORGANIZED RESERVES 


The bill presented by the committee carries the Budget 
estimate of $5,822,159 for the Officers’ Reserve Corps. An 
amendment has been placed on the bill raising the appro- 
priation to $6,354,348, which is an increase of $532,189 over 
the recommendation contained in the President’s Budget. 

The Budget figure will give training to a total of 17,372 
reserve officers. 

On page 488 of the hearings will be found a table showing 
the military service and training of assignable reserve offi- 
cers prior to appointment. Excluding those who came from 
the Regular Army and former World War officers and men, 
we get a total of 33,825 combat officers and 6,105 noncombat 
officers. It is the training of these numbers about which 
there should be concern, particularly the combat group and 
chemical warfare and ordnance officers (1,411 total) of the 
noncombat group, or a total of 35,236. 

The endeavor has been to give camp training to assignable 
reserve officers biennially. The Budget estimate and the 
bill as presented by the committee unquestionably will permit 
that to be done if we divorce from the assignable combat 
group former Regular Army and World War officers and 
men, and concentrate on training the younger and newer 
combat officers who are products mostly of Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps units. This is evidenced by the following 
table: 


For not exceeding 14 days: 
Exclusive of reserve pilots......-....-.-..---—-.--.--. 16, 000 
Reserve pilots (15 hours) - 650 
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For more than 15 days: 0 LABOR 
pae en eee 3 Ss. 5 130 (10 a. m.) 
At general and special service schools (6 to 12 weeks) - 300 j U 
as — 2 pal 5 War De ane ee. x Continue hearings on 5-day week and 6-hour day pro- 
(6 months „ . 
Extended active duty with tactical unit of Air Corps.-- 272 DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—SUBCOMMITIEE ON JUDICIARY 
pia TS I a Stee er scene DOG OTE (10.30 a. m., caucus room) 
The total is approximately one-half of the figure of 35,236 Continue hearings on H. R. 13997, to raise revenue for the 
previously given. District of Columbia by taxation of nonintoxicating liquors. 


CITIZENS’ MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS 
The Budget included an estimate of $1,000,000 for giving 
camp training to 13,000 boys during the fiscal year 1934. An 
amendment has been placed on the bill appropriating 
$2,500,000. 

In my remarks to-day in the House I gave you the opinion 
of the former Chief of Staff, General Summerall, as to this 
activity. I told you that the present Adjutant General of 
the Army, General Bridges, has said that it might be dis- 
pensed with for one or two years without doing any harm. 

Now, it is just a question of whether or not we will save 
$2,500,000 on this activity alone or, contrary to the judg- 
ment of these military men, spend that amount to send 
37,500 boys, mostly in their teens, to camp for 30 days, and, 
despite all that may be said to the contrary, these young 
men are not primarily trained as soldiers. Better would it 
be to expend that amount in helping the physical condition 
of those who are hungry and in raising the confidence of 
those whose faith in their Government has been shaken 
through long deprivation. You will find but precious few of 
the sons of these unfortunates in the citizens’ military train- 
ing camps. They are chosen largely from high-school boys, 
and much discrimination is practiced in their selection in 
order to get those from the families of our more fortunate 
citizens. 

As I stated at the outset, these amendments add to the 
total of the bill as reported by the committee the sum of 
$3,114,689. 

When we are closing our primary schools all over the 
country because of lack of funds, thus denying education to 

our little children; when men and women all over the coun- 
try—men and women who have been prosperous in the 
past—are calling for food with which to feed themselves, 
and are calling for old clothes with which to hide their 
nakedness—and old clothes at that—I submit that this is a 
poor time, indeed, to be increasing the estimates of the 
President of the United States and the recommendations of 
responsible officers in the Bureau of the Budget for such 
expenditures as these. 

Have we forgotten so soon the pledges made by both polit- 
ical parties to the people of this country? Each of the two 
major parties promised the people of the country substantial 
reductions in Federal expenditures. The Democratic Party 
itself pledged to bring about reductions of 25 per cent, and 
now we find ourselves going back on our campaign prom- 
ises in this bill and feeding literally millions into activities 
that military men of high standing have testified are of 
small or no military value. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
24 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, January 24, 1933, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Tentative list of committee hearings scheduled for Tues- 
day, January 24, 1933, as reported to the floor leader: 
BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Continue hearings on H. R. 14252, extension of Glass- 
Steagall Act. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

877. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
a draft of a bill to effect needed changes in the Navy 
ration; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

878. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmit- 
ting draft of proposed legislation to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Secretary of Commerce to exchange 
portions of the naval station and the lighthouse reservation 
at Key West, Fla.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. 
R. 14243. A bill to authorize an increase in the limit of cost 
of one aircraft carrier; without amendment (Rept. No. 1891). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 14359. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to es- 
tablish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1897). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. DRANE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 554. A 
bill for the relief of Henry C. Perrine; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1892). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GAMBRILL: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
10312. A bill for the relief of Lieut. H. W. Taylor, United 
States Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 1893). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COYLE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 11198. 
A bill for the relief of Milton Augustus Roberson; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1894). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. COYLE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 13392. 
A bill for the relief of Sylvester T. Moriarty; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1895). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 9357. 
A bill for the relief of certain former members of the crews 
of the revenue cutters Algonquin and Onondaga; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1896). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. > 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 14372) authorizing and em- 
powering the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make 
loans to farmers for the purpose of enabling such farmers 
to refinance farm-mortgage indebtedness; to the Committee 


on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. RAYBURN: A bill (H. R. 14373) to amend para- 
graphs (3) and (4) of section 15 of the interstate commerce 
act, as amended; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. DIES: A bill (H. R. 14374) to restore the normal 
purchasing power of the dollar and raise commodity prices 
through an expansion of the currency by using silver to 
broaden the metallic monetary base, while preserving the 
gold standard, and to reduce the amount of gold in the 
dollar from 25.8 grains nine-tenths fine to 17.2 grains of 
gold nine-tenths fine; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HALL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 14375) to authorize 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make advances 
of funds or loans to bankruptcy depositories in receivership; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14376) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 14377) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Louisiana Highway Commission, and the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., and the Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a combina- 
tion highway and railroad bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Baton Rouge, La.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14378) to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Baton Rouge, La.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PESQUERA: A bill (H. R. 14379) to amend the 
act of March 4, 1931, entitled “An act to permit the United 
States to be made a party defendant in certain cases”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLEBERG: Resolution (H. Res. 363) requesting 
the different States to hold in abeyance proceedings of fore- 
closures of farm mortgages; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 568) author- 
izing an appropriation for the expenses of participation by 
the United States in the Third International Conference on 
Private Aerial Law to be held in Rome, Italy, in 1933; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


| MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

Memorial of the council of the city of Columbus, Ohio, 
petitioning that the restriction preventing the expenditure 
of Federal monetary aid on streets, through cities and mu- 
nicipalities contained in Senate bill 36 by amendment, be 
removed; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. KERR: Memorial of the committee on the treat- 
ment of veterans, requesting an amendment to govern 
the hospitalization and medical and surgical treatment of 
veterans; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 14380) for the relief of 
Edward John Bradley, deceased; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14381) for the relief of Edward J. Fegan; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14382) for the relief of William A. 
Ambrose; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 14383) granting a pension 
to Willie C. Thurmond; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 14384) granting 
an increase of pension to Elizabeth Mangan; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPENCE: A bill (H. R. 14385) for the relief of 
Fred Barnett; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9780. By Mr. BACON: Petition of members of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Port Jefferson, N. Y., urging 
against the return of beer and the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9781. Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Flushing, N. Y., urging against the return of beer 
and the repeal of the eighteenth amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

9782. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of citizens 
of Binghamton, N. Y., protesting against any legislation 
changing the per cent of alcohol contained in legalized bev- 
erages as specified in the Volstead Act; not to enact the 
present beer bill, H. R. 13742; and not to pass any act fa- 
voring the repeal of the eighteenth amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

9783. By Mr. CONDON: Petition of Joseph Nelson, 
Michael Pinge, Albert Anderson, and 269 other citizens of 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts, protesting against the re- 
peal or modification of existing legislation beneficial to 
Spanish War veterans, their widows, and dependents; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9784. Also, petition of James F. Donohue, Thomas F. 
Plunkett, and 60 other residents of Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, protesting against any repeal or modification of 
existing legislation beneficial to Spanish War veterans, their 
widows, and dependents; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

9785. Also, petition of J. D. Munroe, John F. Follett, Wal- 
ter F. Maguire, and 203 other citizens of Rhode Island, pro- 
testing against any repeal or modification of existing legis- 
lation beneficial to Spanish War veterans, their widows, or 
dependents; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

9786. Also, petition of George E. Smith, Saul S. Scott, 
John E. Keagen, Benjamin F. Clarke, and 198 other citizens 
of Rhode Island, protesting against any repeal or modifica- 
tion of existing legislation beneficial to Spanish War vet- 
erans, their widows, or dependents; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9787. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of several citizens of Cali- 
fornia, urging favorable action on the stop-alien-representa- 
tion amendment to the Constitution and count only Amer- 
ican citizens when making future apportionments for con- 
gressional districts; to the Committee on the Census. 

9788. Also, petition of several members of the Atherton 
Baptist Church, of Los Angeles, Calif., urging favorable ac- 
tion on the stop-alien-representation amendment to the 
Constitution and count only American citizens when making 
future apportionments for congressional districts; to the 
Committee on the Census. 

9789. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of citizens of the third 
California district, expressing approval of the stop-alien- 
representation amendment to the Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

9790. By Mr. DELANEY: Petition of the First Division 
Reserve Officers’ Club of New York, urging an adequate 
national defense through the provision of sufficient funds in 
the Budget estimates for the fiscal year 1933-34; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

9791. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Earlham, 
Iowa, concerning stop-alien-representation amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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9792. Also, petition of citizens of Madison County, Iowa, 
concerning stop-alien-representation amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9793. Also, petition of citizens of Madison County, Iowa, 
concerning stop-alien-representation amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9794. Also, petition of citizens of Madison County, Iowa, 
concerning stop-alien-representation amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9795. Also, petition of citizens of Earlham, Iowa, concern- 
ing stop-alien-representation amendment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. : 

9796. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of the California 
Association of Ice Industries, referring to the balancing of 
the Budget and the reduction of Federal expenditures; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9797. By Mr. GARBER: Petition urging support of rail- 
way pension bills, S. 4646 and H. R. 9891; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9798, Also, letters from the Enid (Okla.) Chamber of 
Commerce, T. T. Eason, president Eason Oil Co., and C. C. 
McKnight, Enid, Okla., urging enactment of legislation to 
provide for the restoration of the 2-cent postage rate on 
first-class mail matter; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

9799, Also, petition of the Hartford Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hartford, Conn., urging support of House bill 11642, 
providing for contemplated changes in the existing rule of 
rate making, retroactive repeal of the recapture clause of the 
transportation act, and modification of the provision rela- 
tive to railway valuation; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

9800. Also, petition of the R. J. Ederer Thread Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., urging support of House bill 13999, to protect 
American industry and labor from competition of foreign 
countries with depreciated currencies; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

9801. Also, petition of S. W. Nixon, local manager Long- 
Bell Lumber Sales Corporation, Drummond, Okla., urging 
support of House bill 13790, an act to provide revenue to pro- 
vide employment for American labor, and to encourage in- 
dustries and agriculture of the United States by compensa- 
tion for depreciation in foreign currencies; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

9802. Also, petition of H. B. Kehoe, president Gillis & Co., 
Chicago, III., urging support of House bill 11642; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9803. Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, making certain recommendations for economy in Gov- 
ernment expenditures; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

9804. Also, petition of J. Kaufman, local manager Long- 
Bell Lumber Sales Corporation, Fairview; B. M. Callaway, 
local manager Long-Bell, Covington; John F. Everitt, man- 
ager Long-Bell, Enid, all of the State of Oklahoma, urging 
enactment of House bill 13790, an act to provide revenue to 
provide employment for American labor and to encourage 
the industries and agriculture of the United States by com- 
pensation for depreciation in foreign countries; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

9805. Also, petition of B. Johnson & Son, Richmond, Ind., 
urging support of House bill 11642; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9806. By Mr. GILCHRIST: Memorial of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Iowa of January 23, 1933, asking 
Congress to exercise its authority and power to obtain relief 
as soon as possible from the present distress of American 
farmers; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9807. By Mr. HANCOCK of New York: Petition of Mil- 
dred Beebe and other residents of Onondaga County, N. Y., 
favoring the stop-alien amendment to the Constitution; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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9808. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Letter of the auxiliary of 
the Hedrick-Moll American Legion Post, No. 148, of Robin- 
son, Kans., protesting against any reductions in the com- 
pensation or disability allowance for World War veterans; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. Also, letter urging the 
continued support of the eighteenth amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9809. Also, resolution of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Denison, Kans., opposing any legislation tend- 
ing to nullify, weaken, or repeal the eighteenth amendment 
and the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Also, resolutions of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Unions of Wathena, Atchison, and Robinson, Kans., urging 
the establishment of a Federal motion-picture commission; 
to declare the industry a public utility; to regulate the trade 
practices of the industry; to supervise the selection and 
treatment of all subject matter during the process of pro- 
duction; and the supervising and regulation of all pictures 
in interstate and foreign commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9810. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Lieut. Ellsworth H. 
Gruber, First Division Reserve Officers’ Club, New York City, 
favoring adequate national defense and appropriations for 
same; to the Comtuittee on Appropriations. 

9811. By Mr. MILLARD: Petition presented at the request 
of members of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Ossining, N. Y., opposing the return of beer; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

9812. By Mr. ROBINSON: Resolution of Lulu M. Diestler, 
acting president, and Amanda R. Wells, secretary of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Waverly, Iowa, 
protesting against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment 
or modification of the Volstead Act, and urging the passage 
of legislation for adequate appropriations to enforce pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9813. Also, petition of 76 residents of Bremer County, Iowa, 
urging the passage of stop-alien-representation amendment 
to the United States Constitution to cut out the 6,280,000 
aliens in this country, and count only American citizens, 
when making future apportionments for congressional dis- 
tricts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9814. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of George H. Mott, secre- 
tary, degree team, Ridgewood Council, No. 18, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the 
passage of the Moore immigration bill, H. R. 10602; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

9815. Also, petition of Lieut. Ellsworth H. Gruber, execu- 
tive officer First Division Reserve Officers’ Club, New York 
City, favoring an adequate national defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

9816. Also, petition of George H. Mott, secretary, Queens 
County Councilors and Past Councilors Association, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, favoring the passage of 
the Moore immigration bill, H. R. 10602; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

9817. By Mr. SWICK: Petition of Mrs. C. N. Moore, 109 
High Street, Zelienople, Butler County, and 24 residents of 
Zelienople and Harmony, Pa., urging the adoption of the 
stop-alien-representation amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States which would prevent the inclusion of 
6,280,000 aliens in the reapportionment for congressional 
districts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9818. By Mr. SWING: Petition of 131 citizens of Upland, 
Calif., urging support of the stop-alien-representation 
amendment to the United States Constitution to cut out the 
6,280,000 aliens in this country and count only American 
citizens when making future apportionments for congres- 
sional districts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9819. Also, petition signed by 30 residents of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., urging support of the stop-alien-representation 
amendment to the United States Constitution to cut out 
the 6,280,000 aliens in this country and count only Ameri- 
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can citizens when making future apportionments for con- 
gressional districts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9820. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Chartiers Presbytery 
of the United Presbyterian Church, Washington County, Pa., 
protesting against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9821. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition of General Assembly 
of the State of Iowa, requesting that the Congress enact a 
measure providing for a moratorium on farm mortgages for 
the period of one year; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9822. Also, petition of citizens of Clarke County, Iowa, 
opposing the passage of House bill 13742 on the subject of 
intoxicating liquor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9823. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Roy D. Keehn, major 
general of the Illinois National Guard, protesting against 
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any reduction in the Army appropriation bill having the 
effect of reducing the number of drills below 48 per annum; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

9824. Also, petition of Carlos E. Black, the adjutant gen- 
eral of Illinois, protesting against any reduction in Army 
appropriation bill having the effect of reducing the number 
of drills below 48 per annum; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

9825. By the SPEAKER: Petition of John B. Trevor, 
chairman, on behalf of the American coalition of over 90 
patriotic, civic, and fraternal societies, supporting the 
amendments to the Army appropriation bill, introduced by 
Congressmen LaMNECK, of Ohio; McMILLAN, of South Caro- 
lina; and Smovicu, of New York; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


